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ale,  fate. 

aenate,  chaotic. 

glare,  care,  and  aac  in  there. 

am,  at. 

arm,  father. 
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final,  r«gal,  tdeasant. 

aIl,/aU. 

eve. 

elate,  evade, 
end,  pet. 
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ag^cy,  judgmeot. 
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obey,  sobriety. 

otb,  nor. 
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food,  totA,  and  as  « in  nidB,  fola. 
house,  mouse, 
use,  mule, 
unite. 

cut,  but. 

full,  put,  or  as  00  in  foot,  book, 
urn,  bum. 
yet,  yield. 

^aniah  TTii*nM*ft,  C6rdoba,  vfaere  it  is  like 
Kii^ish  9  but  made  with  the  lips  akme. 
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E    "  "  go,  get. 
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K   "  cA  in  German  ich,  Albredit  —    in  Gennan 
Arensberg,  Mecklenburg,  etc. 
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"  aing^  kHig. 

"  Fnmdibon,  Bourbon,  and  m  in  the  Frenofa 
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the  preceding  voweL 
"  shine,  shut. 
"  UuuBt,  thin. 
"  fhm,  this. 
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An  apostrophe  f]  is  scnnetimes  used  as  in  ttVI 
(table),  k&s"m  (chasn),  to  induate  die  diriw  of 
a  towbI  or  its  reduction  to  a  mere  miumur. 

For  fordgn  sounds,  the  nearest  En^ish  equira- 
lent  is  genonlty  used,  bi  any  ease  where  a  qwoial 
symbol,  as  a,  h,  k,  n,  is  used,  those  unfamiliar  witii 
the  fordgn  sound  indicated  may  subsUtnte  the  Eng- 
lish sound  ordinarily  Indicated  by  the  lettw.  Fcv 
a  full  description  itf  all  snoh  sounds,  see  the  artiete 
on  PnoNUNciAnoN. 
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IKAOINASY  POINTS  AND  LINES. 
In  analytic  geometry  a  point  is  ssud  to  be 
imaginary  if  one  or  more  of  Ita  oolhrdinatea 
are  imagmary;  e.g.,  the  points  of  intersec- 
tion of  tiie  straight  line  « =  0  and  tiie 
circle  ^  +  y»  =  4,  found  by  soMng  the 
two  equations,  are  (d  =  6,  ys4  V  —  2,  and 
•  =  6,  y  =  —  4  V  —  2,  the  two  values  of  y 
(i.e.,  the  ordinatea  of  the  points)  being  im- 
aginaiy,  the  points  of  intersection  of  th^ 
given  line  and  circle  are  said  to  be  imagi- 
naiT.  Similarly,  the  conjugate  axis  of  the  hy- 
perbola (q.T.)  cuts  the  hyperbola  in  two  imagi- 
nary points.  A  line  whose  equation  contains 
Imaginary  ooefBeients  is  called  an  imaginary 
line;  e«.,  the  asrmptotss  of  an  ellipse  or  circle 
are  imaginary  lines.  Their  eqnanons  mar  be 
obtained  from  the  equations  of  the  curves  tnus; 
Let  «»  +  y»  =  0.  tiien  (a>  -|-  yi)  [a  — yi)  =  0, 
and  «-t-yt  =  0,  «  — yi  =  0  are  the  imagiDary 
asymptotes  to  the  dnde.  ^ilarly. 


and 

are  the  imaginary  asymptotes  to  the  ellipse.  All 
of  these  imaginary  lines  have  the  point 
•  =  0,  y  =  0.  See  CoNTiflUlTT. 

nCAOZNABY  QTTANTITT.    See  Comfixz 

NUHBXE. 

niAGZNAlTON  (Lat.  tmagiitatio,  from  ima- 
ginari,  to  imagine,  from  imago,  image).  The 
conscious  representation  of  objects,  relations, 
attributes,  or  processes  which  have  not  been 
personally  experienced;  or  the  capacity  for 
such  represoitation.  Thus  disflned,  imagination 
is  the  counterpart  of  memory,  ^ose  funetiM  is 
the  reprcsentapon  of  previous  experience. 

The  fundamental  mental  process  in  botA  mem- 
ory and  inu^cination  is  tiie  idea  (q.v.),  a  com- 
plex of  images.  The  power  of  imagination, 
therefore,  like  that  of  memory,  is  dependent, 
first  of  all,  upon  the  individual's  equipment  of 
inu^^ery.  An  individual  bom  blind  never  has 
visual  images;  one  bom  deaf  never  hears  tunes 
**rtnginff  in  Us  head."  The  capacity  for  various 
aorta  m  Images,  nunwover,  varies  greatly  frcon 


one  individual  to  another;  one  person  may  tend 
to  ideate  in  visual,  another  in  auditory  and 
kinMttieti<^  a  third  In  merely  kinastheUe,  im- 
ages.  See  Ihaab;  Ukhobt. 

The  distinction  of  idea  of  memoiy  and  idea 
of  imagination  has  usually  been  the  popular  or 
logical  distinctidh,  based  upon  meaning  or  refer- 
ence. The  idea  of  memory  means  or  refers  to 
some  part  of  one's  past  experience  (one  has  a 
memo^-idea  of  one's  home  or  of  a  piece  of 
familiar  music) ;  the  idea  of  imagination  has 
no  personal  reference  (one  imagines  a  i%ntaur, 
a  ^Iden  mountain,  a  novel  phrase  of  music). 
Thu  reference,  if  conscious  at  all,  is  in  the  case 
of  memory  an  aasodative  eonte^  a  feeling  of 
familiarity  or  "at-homeness,"  or  a  couscous 
attitude  of  placing  or  dating.  In  the  case  of 
imagination,  since  the  idea  is  novel,  associated 
Ideas  are  lacking;  and  the  reference  is  carried 
by  a  feeling  of  unfamiliarify  or  strangeness,  or 
by  a  conscious  attitude  of  search  or  inquiry. 
(See  Mkaiuno;  TnouaHT.)  The  idea  of  imag- 
ination itself  seems  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
idea  of  memory  as  being  relativuy  complete,  and 
as  forming  simultaneously,  whereas  the  meanory- 
Idea  is  abbreviated  and  sketchy,  and  its  phases 
constitute  a  development  in  time.  This  differ- 
ence may  l>e  referred  to  differences  in  the  inter- 
play of  determining  and  associative  tendencies. 
In  remembering,  associative  tendencies  play  the 
leading  part;  and  the  resulting  formation,  pro- 
vided that  it  Is  in  any  way  fitted  to  mean  the 
experience  to  be  recwed,  may  be  partial  or 
even  symbolical.  Tbe  function  of  imagination, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  to  represent  a  new  ex- 
perience. The  idea  of  ima|fination  must  not  only 
mean  "something  new";  it  must  be  something 
new,  a  production  rather  thui  a  reproduction. 
This  requirement  limits  the  part  which  asso- 
ciation may  play,  and  at  the  same  time  is  the 
condition  of  a  strong  determiniiw  tendency.  So 
the  course  of  ideas  in  ima^nation,  directed  bj 
a  stronger  and  more  narrowly  d^ned  determi- 
nation, will  be  less  discursive,  more  int^j^tive, 
than  that  in  manoiy. 

The  total  consciousness  In  which  the  idea  of 
imagination  is  set  may  show  the  pattem  either 
of  primary  or  of  secondary  attention  (see  At- 
tention), and  we  may  speak  accordingly  of 
passive  or  reproductive  and  of  active  or  creative 
imsgination.  The  first  is  exemplified  in  the 
reading  of  an  ^teresting  novel;  the  second  in 
mechanical  or  artistic  invention  or  production. 
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In  both  casea  conBciousness  ia  restricted  to 
processes  which  are  directly  determined  by  the 
context  or  by  the  problem  to  be  solved.  If,  in 
creative  imagination,  attention  is  limited  more 
closely  to  ideas  sharply  selected  for  expressing 
a  single  conception  or  a  sin^e  mood,  ibis  differ- 
ence ia  a  matter  of  d^;ree  and  not  of  kind. 

Consult:  Bain,  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect 
(London,  1888);  Sullv^  Ouilinee  of  Payahology 
{New  York,  1891);  Hoefler,  Psyohologie  (Vi- 
enna, 1897 ) ;  Ambrosi,  Peychologia  deW  immO' 
gintusione  (Rome,  1808) ;  William  James,  Prin- 
ciples of  Ptyohology  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1899) ; 
Ribot,  Euay  on  the  Greative  Imagination  (Chi- 
cago, 1906);  Lucka,  Die  Phantatie  (Vienna, 
1908) ;  Titchener,  Temt-Book  of  P^hologtf 
(New  York.  1910). 

IMA'OO.  The  adult,  sexually  mature  form 
of  an  insect  which  passes  throuj^  metamor- 
phoses.  See  MiTAHOBPBOSis. 

HCAJC,  i-mSjz/  (Ar.  'imAm,  leader,  from 
'ammo,  to  lead,  set  an  example).  The  appella- 
tion given  in  general  to  t«Eu:hera  among  the 
Mohammedans,  as  leaders  whose  example  is  to 
be  followed.  It  is  commonly  employed  to  desig- 
nate any  of  the  persons  belonging  to  tiie  Mo- 
hammedan ulema  ( q.v.  > ,  or  "learned"  body. 
Hi^  are  distinguished  from  the  laity  by  a  tur- 
ban somewhat  higher  than  usual  and  are  held 
in  great  reverence  by  the  people.  Besides  this 
general  use,  there  are  also  certain  specific  appli- 
cations of  the  term.  Among  the  Sbiitea  (i.e,, 
the  followera  of  Ali)  the  term  "imam"  is  ap- 
plied to  the  12  lec^tlmate  successors  of  Au. 
Among  the  orthodox  Mohammedans  the  imam  is 
prop^y  the  caliph,  or  leader  of  the  entire  body 
of  Mohammedans;  but  the  name  is  also  extended 
to  ai^  authority  whose  views  on  theology  and 
law  are  followed.  In  the  course  of  time  every 
Mohammedan  community  came  to  have  its 
imam,  whose  chief  function  it  was  to  lead  the 
congr^ation  in  prayer.  He  takes  his  stand  in 
front  of  the  group  of  worshipers,  vho  take  up 
a  position  buiind  him  arranged  in  fixed  rowa 
and  imitate  the  gennflecticma  and  attitudes  as- 
sumed by  the  leader  in  the  course  of  tiie  pre- 
scribed prayers. 

DEAmrFES,  ^mfimtts.  A  Mohammedan  sect 
whose  members  recognize  the  12  imams,  de- 
scendants of  Mohammed's  son-in-law  Ali,  whom 
they  consider  the  first  real  imam,  or  caliph. 
They  are  commonly  known  as  Shiit^  (q-v.). 

nCAZIOEEN,  e'm&'afi'^'.  The  designation 
of  all  the  Berber  tribes  of  the  Atias  Moun- 
tains,  in  Algeria  and  Morocco,  comprising  the 
Kabyles,  Shulluhs,  and  Haratin.  The  Eabyles, 
who  call  themselves  Imazighen,  are  farthest 
north  and  more  mixed  with  Sonites  and  Euro- 
peans; the  Shulluhs  (Shluha)  are  to  be  found 
on  the  northward-sloping  valleys  of  the  Atlas 
Mountains,  while  the  Haratin  Berbers  are  on 
the  southern  slopes  and  mixed  with  negroes. 
(See  Kabtles;  Shullxthb;  Hautin.)  Th^are 
Hamites  fundamentally  in  blood,  but  have  long 
been  accultured  with  Arab  speech  and  religion. 
Their  mountain  retreats  have  enabled  the  Ima- 
zighen Berbers  to  preserve  their  ancient  patri- 
archal mode  of  life,  so  that  many  hundreds  of 
dans  and  families  keep  up  their  small  organiza- 
tions at  the  same  time  that  they  are  united 
into  la^r  nations.  Consult  Bertholon  and 
C^antre,  ReoherchM  anthropologiqvet  dana  la 
BerMrie  Orientale  (Lyons,  1913). 

UCBATTLED.   See  Embattled. 

nCBSCILE.   See  Mxntal  DovOTzna, 
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XM'BECH/ITT  (from  Lat.  imbeoillitaSt 
weakness,  from  imheoillua,  we^).  1.  Mental 
weakness  or  defect.  Imbecility  and  idiocy  are 
comparative  terms.  The;r  both  states  due 
to  similar  processes,  emustinx  of  imperfect  de- 
velopment of  the  brain,  and  due  to  congenital 
influences  or  acquired  injury  or  disease.  (See 
Idioct.)  Thus,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  dividing  line  that  separates  an 
idiot  from  an  imbecile,  and  such  differentiation 
may  entail  much  study  and  careful  following  of 
the  mental  development.  In  general  under- 
standing, an  idiot  is  unable  to  attend  to  the 
simple  primary  affairs  of  his  organization.  An 
imbecile  is  able  to  attoid  to  these.  At  the 
othw  end  of  the  scale  the  imbecile  shades  into 
tile  normal  average  homan  mind  by  impercep- 
tible gradations,  and  it  may  be  just  as  difficult 
to  separate  the  imbecile  from  feeble-minded,  dull, 
and  stupid  individuals  as  it  is  to  separate  the 
idiots  from  imbeciles.  There  are  lar^  niimbers 
of  weak-minded,  useless  persons  in  every  com- 
munity who  differ  from  the  more  robust  intel- 
lects 8<dely  in  degree.  These  are  largely  im- 
beciles or  feebl&minded.  But  the  more  marked 
and  recognizable  idiocy  is  characterized  by  many 
of  the  following  signs:  the  vacant  expression, 
dull  senses,  small  head,  deformed  body,  vacil- 
lating and  restless  gait;  pendent,  thrown  back, 
or  agitated  head;  escaping  saliva,  limited  and 
infantile  language.  The  ideas  may  be  few  and 
consist  of  mere  sensuous  impressions;  the  tem- 
per, timid,  facile,  and  vain;  and  the  passions 
are  littie  susceptible  of  control.  The  idiot  is 
profoundly  defective  and  lar^y  unteadiaUe. 
The  higher  grades  may  be  slightiy  trained  in 
self-help.  The  imbecile  responds  to  training 
and  generally  may  be  materially  improved,  but 
cannot  take  an  independent  place  in  the  world. 
With  close  moral  support  he  may  ply  a  simple 
trade  and  earn  his  living. 

2.  As  a  generic  legal  term,  a  weakness  of 
mind  falling  short  of  idiot^  (q>T.)  on  the  one 
hand  and  full  mental  capacity  to  contract  or  to 
distii^ish  hetireen  rignt  and  wrong  on  the 
other.  The  victim  of  imbecility,  using  the  word 
in  this  sense,  is  not  absolutdy  incapable  of 
binding  himself  by  contract  or  of  committing 
crime.  If  his  weakness  is  taken  advantage  ot 
by  another,  any  contract  or  conveyance  so  se- 
cured may  be  set  aside;  but  the  mere  fact  that 
a  man  is  of  weak  understanding,  or  that  his 
intellectual  capacity  is  below  the  average  of 
mankind,  if  no  fraud  or  no  undue  advantage  be 
taken,  is  not  of  itself  an  adeonate  ground  to 
set  uide  a  transaction.  It  snould  be  added 
that  a  lower  d^T^  of  intelligence  is  required 
for  a  valid  will  than  for  a  business  contract  or 
conveyance.  In  various  jurisdictions  imbeciles 
are  more  or  less  protected  against  the  fraud  of 
others  or  their  own  acts  of  indiscretion  by 
placing, them  more  or  less  \mder  the  ctmtrol  of 
others,  aa  hi  Scotland  Inr  interdiction  or  by  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  or  guardian.  Con- 
sult Barr,  Mental  Defectives  (Philadelphia, 
1904),  and  Goddard,  Feeile-Mindedneag:  It» 
Causes  and  Consequences   (New  York,  1014). 

See  ItaTBBDICTION  ;  COICHITTEE ;  OUABDIAN  ;  also 

see  Idioct;  Inbanitt;  Lunacy;  and  the  au- 
thorities there  referred  to. 

IHBEB,  Ima>$r,  Nafhtau  Hsbz  (1854- 
1909).  A  Hebrew  jK>et  and  Cabbalist,  bom  of 
poor  parentage  at  Zloczow  in  Galicia.  He  re- 
eeived  a  thorough  training  in  the  Talmud  and 
after  the  age  of  14  led  the  life  of  a  wandariog 
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■diolar,  Tifliting  in  turn  OMutsn^ople.  Bgypt, 
and  Palestine.  There  he  studied  the  Oriental 
languages  and  especially  Hebrew.  From  Pales- 
tine he  went  to  En^and.  where  he  worked  for 
MKne  time  in  collaboration  with  Israel  Zangwill, 
whom  he  taught  the  Yiddish  language.  In  1892 
be  came  to  Ajnerica  and  made  his  home  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  New  York  City,  Boston,  Chicago, 
San  FraneiBeOk  and  Los  Angeles.  In  addition  to 
many  Tolnmea  of  poetry  and  Cabbalistic  lore, 
he  wrote  octensively  for  the  Hebrew  press.  In 
his  mastery  of  the  ancient  language  of  the 
Bible  he  takes  rank  with  the  leading  scholars 
of  Europe  and  America.  His  poetical  works  in 
form  and  thought  are  modeled  to  a  great  ex- 
tent upon  the  songs  of  Judab  ha  Levi  (q.v.), 
whose  fervent  lore  for  and  hope  in  Zion  Imber 
more  than  echoes.  Among  his  works  are:  Aim- 
tria,  a  poem;  The  Myttery  of  the  Oolden  Calf; 
Th«  K«q/noie  to  JfysMo  Baimoe;  The  Treofvrm 
of  Anoienf  Jenuwem;  The  Letten  of  BabU 
Akihah;  The  Sduoation  of  the  Talmud,  printed 
by  the  United  States  government;  Mueic  of  the 
Ptalmt.  His  "Hope  of  Zion"  has  become  the 
hynm  of  the  Zionist  party  the  world  over. 

HEBEBT  DE  SAnrr-AlCAND,  an^r'  de 
BftIT'U'm&N^  Abthub  LfioR,  BABon  (1834-1900). 
A  French  author,  bom  in  Paris.  He  was  pri- 
vately educated,  studied  law,  and  after  bo^ 
admitted  to  praetice  entered  the  government 
service  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Here  he  rose  through  the  several  ranks  to  the 
grade  of  Minister  Pleoipotentiary  of  the  first 
class  in  1882  and  was  assigned  to  special  service 
in  the  central  offices  of  the  department  in  Paris. 
He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  an  interesting 
and  p<9ular  series  of  biographical  and  sociu 
■todies  of  the  women  of  the  French  courts.  The 
flnt  of  these,  entitled  he*  f emmet  de  Vermillea 
(6  vols.,  1876-79),  covered  the  period  from 
Louis  XIV  to  the  dose  of  the  anoien  rSgime; 
the  second.  Let  femmee  dee  Tuileriee  (37  vole., 
1880-09),  began  with  the  last  days  of  Marie 
Antoinette  and  concluded  with  the  women  of  the 
Second  Empire.  The  series  has  been  translated 
into  English  under  the  title  of  Women  of  the 
Frmeh  Court.  Among  his  other  published 
worics,  some  of  which  have  also  been  translated 
into  BngUsh,  are:  Portrmte  de  femmet  fnmr 
foieet  du  XVIII  et  du  XIX  eiMe  (1869) ;  Lee 
femmea  de  la  oour  dee  demiere  Valoie  (1872) ; 
Madame  de  Girardin  (1874);  Portrait*  de 
grandee  domes  ( 1876 ) ;  La  oour  de  Louie  XVIII 
(1891) ;  La  caur  de  Oharlee  X  (1891). 

IMBIBITION,  ImOiI-Ush'tln  (from  Lat.  «m- 
t&tere,  to  drink  in,  from  tn,  in  +  bibere,  for 
*fMfrere,  to  drink,  pi,  to  drink,  Olr.  ibim, 
I  drink) .  The  nhysieal  process  of  swelling  of 
Mlids  by  tiie  aDscvpUon  of  li<iuid.  It  is  ex* 
hibited  most  freely  by  organized  bodies,  t.e., 
those  formed  by  living  beings,  which  have  there- 
fore a  characteristic  stmchire,  but  is  not  con- 
fined to  than.  The  swelling  depends  on  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  structural  units  of  the  body,  which 
are  believed  to  be  not  its  molecules  but  rather 
molecular  complexes.  Imbibition,  therefore,  dif- 
ten  from'  solution  in  Uiat  the  separation  of  the 
partides  is  not  so  extensive;  and  when  the 
water  is  removed  by  evaporation  or  otherwise 
they  return  to  their  origmal  relations,  so  that 
the  body  renins  its  previous  form  and  struc- 
ture. After  solution,  on  the  contrary,  the  sepa- 
rated molecules  may  rearrange  themselves  ctun- 
pletely.  In  a  normal  condition  all  parts  of 
idants  hold  large  quantities  of  water  imbibed  in 
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their  substance.  Even  in  the  walls  of  wood 
edis,  the  least  watery  material,  there  is  usually 
60  per  cent  of  water,  while  in  the  protoplssm 
there  may  be  as  much  as  06  per  cent.  Indeed, 
the  plant  may  be  considered  as  a  mass  of  water 
held  between  the  structural  particles  of  the 
cells  composing  it  and  exceeding  in  volume  the 
materia]  by  which  it  is  so  held.  This  condition 
alone  makes  it  possible  for  plants  to  obtain 
materials  from  the  water  and  air  about  them. 
See  Absobftion,  in  Plants. 

The  force  of  imbibition  results  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ultramicroscopical  particles,  making 
up  the  swelling  body,  adsorbing  water  or  other 
liquids  imbibed.  When  a  dry  starch  grain  im- 
bibes water,  heat  is  developed  (on  account  of 
the  compression  of  the  water)  to  an  amount 
which  indicates  (according  to  Rodewald)  a 
pressure  of  over  2600  atmospheres.  The  force 
exerted  by  a  eonflned  swelling  body  is  at  first 
enormous,  but  becmnes  rapidly  weaker  as  the 
particles  are  separated  farther  and  farther. 
Correspondingly  water  is  held  loosely  when 
abundant,  but  more  and  more  tenaciously  when 
only  a  little  is  imbibed.  Thus,  when  a  bit  of 
laminaria  is  o<unplete1y  swolleoi,  water  can  be 
removed  from  it  by  slight  premure;  when  it 
holds  170  per  cent  of  water,  it  requires  a  pres- 
sure of  16  atmospheres  to  extract  water;  vhm 
only  03  per  cent  is  present,  a  pressure  of  200 
atmospheres  is  needed.  Applications  of  the  force 
oi  swelling  are  made  in  splitting  stone  by 
wooden  wedgea  driven  in  and  then  wetted,  in 
shortening  ropes  by  wetting,  in  the  use  of  lami- 
naria for  BUigical  distention,  etc.  The  phe- 
nomena of  imbibition  afford  the  chief  basis  for 
theories  concerning  the  molecular  structure  of 
organized  bodies.  See  Oouxhds;  AMonriQir. 

IMBBIAJn,  6m^r«-a'nS,  Vnrono  (1840- 
86).  An  Italian  poet  and  critic,  bom  in  Naples. 
He  pursued  studies  in  the  universities  of  Naples, 
Zurich,  and  Berlin,  and  took  part  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1860  and  1866.  In  1884  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  Ksthetics  at  the  univer- 
sity of  his  native  city,  but  was  then  too  ill  to 
assmne  the  duties  of  this  post.  His  political 
life  was  a  troubled  one  hy  reason  of  his  extws- 
sively  pasei<mate  nature,  whidi  exdted  bitter 
antagonism.  He  is  best  known  for  his  collec- 
tions of  popular  tales  and  verse,  such  as  Camti 
popolari  d^le  provinoie  meridionali  (1871-72), 
Dodici  oauti  pomigliaueei  (1876),  La  novellaja 
fiorentina  (1877),  etc.  A  number  of  his  poems 
are  to  be  found  in  a  collection  entitled  Beercie} 
di  proaodia  (1874).  Among  his  critical  works 
are  some  monographs  on  Dante,  and  the  Fame 
uewTpate  (1877),  in  which  he  seeks  to  demon- 
strate that  QoeUie*s  Pamt  is  a  produotion  de- 
void of  all  merit. 

□CBBZOATED  SNOUT  BEETLE.  A  verv 
injurious  weevil  {BpioiBrue  imbricatua),  whidi 
damages  many  different  kinds  of  garden  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  such  as  onions,  radishes,  cab- 
bages, beans,  watermelons,  cucumbers,  com, 
beets,  and  strawberries,  by  sucking  the  juices  of 
the  leaves,  st^s,  roots,  or  fruit.  It  also  punc- 
tures the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  apple  and 
pear.  The  life  history  is  not  tiiorou^y  known, 
although  the  eggs  and  young  larvs  found  on  the 
leaves  of  the  strawberry  have  been  described  by 
Chittenden.  The  best  remedy  consists  in  spray- 
ing with  a  Paris  green  ot  some  other  standard 
mixture. 

IMBBOOLIO,  dm-brAl^vd  (It,  confusion).  A. 
musical  term  denoting  toe  synchronous  oceoo- 
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tion  of  conflicting  rfaTtbms  in  different  groups  College  at  Bahia  and  the  author  of  several 
of  instruments  or  voices;  as  the  following  fnnn  treatises  upon  the  language  history,  and  cua- 
Wagner's  Biegjried  (Act  ii,  Soene  2) :  traia  of  his  adopted  country  that  wm  pnUished 
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I  .  .  .  .  Si^^ried  gehOrt  nun  der  Nib-lun-gen  Hort 


etc 
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The  passage  must  be  executed  so  that  the  first 
nine  eigbttt  notes  of  the  voice  coincide  exactly 
with  first  six  ^hth  notes  of  the  orchestra. 
Voice  and  instruments  come  together  on  the 
first  and  third  beats  of  the  bar,  but  not  on  the 
second.  Another  famous  example  is  found  in 
the  sc£ne  of  the  Last  Supper  in  Parsifal  (Act  i). 
Against  arpeggios  of  uie  stringis  in  4/4  time 
the  wood  windexecutes  a  rhythmic  figure  in  6/4 
time  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  groups  of 
instruments  come  twether  on  the  first  and  third 
beats,  but  not  tm  t£e  second  and  fourth.  Hie 
most  extended  and  complicated  anployment  of 
imbroglio  occurs  in  the  finale  of  the  second  act 
of  Die  Meiaterainger. 

HOBOS,  &n'br&s.  A  Turkish  island  in  the 
JEgeBkii  Sea,  situated  about  13  miles  Dortheast 
of  Lemnos  (Map:  Greece,  E  4).  Area,  about 
67  square  milea  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  rocky, 
and  mostly  barren,  but  a  small  part  of  its  area 
is  very  fertile.  It  produces  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
olives,  and  fruit.  Pop.,  about  8000,  mostly 
Oreeks,  oigaged  in  flflUng.  The  chief  town  is 
Kaatron  (Castro) ,  the  seal  of  a  Greek  bishop. 

UCEBITIA.,  e^mft-rldil-A.  Formerly  an  in- 
depaident  kingdom  in  Georgia  (q.v.),  now  con- 
stituting a  part  of  the  Government  of  Kutais 
(q.v.)  in  Russian  Transcaucasia.  Its  history  as 
an  independent  country  b^ns  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  1621  it  first  asked 
Russia  for  aid  and  came  under  her  suzerain^ 
in  16S0.  About  1760  it  was  occupied  1^  the 
Turks,  who  were  expelled  1^  the  Kussiaiu  in 
1769.  In  1810  it  was  annexed  to  Russia.  The 
Imera,  or  Imeritians,  who  niunber  less  than  half 
a  million,  are  one  of  the  tribes  belonging  to  the 
southern,  or  Georgian,  group  of  peoples  of  the 
Caucasus.  They  are  considered  by  Pantiukhoff 
to  be  the  purest  representatives  of  the  primitive 
Georgian  type.   See  Gboboians. 

ntHOCT,  ten^f ,  AMAt.TB  VON.   See  ^ltiq. 

UHOTraBr  tai'hM-er,  Gubtav  Mblohi« 
(1693-1651).  An  Austrian  Jesuit  and  South 
American  explorer.  He  was  bom  near  Gras, 
Sfyria,  and  went  to  Pern  as  a  missionary  in 
1624.  Twelve  years  afterward  he  crossed  the 
Andes  to  the  source  of  the  Amazon  and  was  the 
first  European  to  leave  upon  record  his  explora- 
tion of  that  stream  to  its  mouth.  His  account 
was  published  in  two  volumes  in  Bfadrid  (1040) 
and  in  Lond(m  (1689),  the  latter  edition  called 
A  JEelatton  of  a  Joumsy  altmg  the  JSfMr  Amo- 
MM.    Father  Imhoffer  was  head  of  the  Jesuit 


by  the  Society  of  Jesus  20  years  after  his 

death. 

IXHOOT-BLXnCBB,  tannot  VOt^mSr,  Fudh 
UOH  (1838-  ).  A  German  numismatist, 
known  as  an  authority  on  Greek  ocnns.  Bom  at 
Wlntertiiur,  he  became  intemted  in  numismatics 
as  a  boy,  gave  up  the  business  career  planned 
for  him,  received  a  dusical  education,  and 
amassed  a  valuable  collection  of  more  than 
20,000  ancient  Greek  coins,  bought  in  1900  by 
the  Royal  Numismatic  Cabinet  in  Berlin.  The 
neat  work  of  tiie  Prussian  Acadony  of  Science, 
Di«  aniiken  MUnem  Ifor^rieeheiaattdt  (1899 
et  esq.),  was  imdertaken  at  his  instance;  and 
in  1901  he  gave  to  tiie  Academy  the  sum  of 
100,000  francs  for  the  promotion  of  the  science 
of  numismatics.  He  wrote:  Zur  MQtu^eunde  vnd 
Pal&ographie  BSotiena  (1871);  iKe  MUitzen 
Akamanima  (1878);  PortrAtkSpfe  auf  r6tni- 
aohen  MUnzm  (2d  ed.,  1893) ;  PortrStkdpfe  auf 
antikm  Jffineen  hellmischer  und  hellmi*iertgr 
VSlker  (1886);  Zw  MUmihunde  Orougrieehm- 
lands  (18S6);  Ti«r-  und  Pflanambild»r  amf 
Jfflfism  und  Qmamen  (1889),  with  Keller; 
LydttcAe  Btadtmi^nxm  (1897);  KleimMiatiiohs 
MUnzen  (1901-13  et  seq.),  as  well  as  the  great 
illustrated  works,  Uonnaiea  greoquea  (1683) 
and  Oriechiscke  Manzen  (1890). 

IHHOTEP,  dm-ho'tep.  An  I^yptian  divin- 
ity, identified  with  ^Slsculapius;  t£e  son  of  Ptah 
and  Sekhmet,  who  with  Imhotep  formed  the 
triad  chiefly  honored  at  lfonphi& 

IKITA130N  (Lat.  itiUtatio,  fnan  toMtorf,  to 
imitate).  The  repetition  of  any  thought,  feel- 
ing, or  act,  or  the  copying  of  any  example  or 
model.  The  term  is  sometimes  used  in  a  nar- 
rower sense,  to  denote  behavior,  the  model  for 
which  is  another  person  or  another  like  indi- 
vidual. 

Imitation,  as  such,  may  .be  conscious  to  the 
imitator,  as  in  learning  a  foreign  lan^piage;  or 
it  may  be  unconscious,  as  when  an  individual  in 
a  crowd  unknowingly  feels  and  acts  like  his 
neighbors.  Conscious  imitation  is  to  be  ex- 
plained in  the  same  way  as  voluntaiy  behavior 
at  large.  (See  Action;  Will.)  Unconscious 
imitation— behavior  which  is  imitative,  not  to 
the  imitator  but  only  to  the  reflecting  onlooker 
— requires  further  consideration.  There  seems 
to  be  no  sufficient  ground  for  assuming  a  gen* 
era!  instinct  of  imitation,  an  inherited  tenden<7 
to  duplicate  all  impressions  either  in  Idnd  or 
flymbolically.    Only  certain  modes  of  bdiavior 
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an  imitated;  and  imitatioii  therefore  should 
be  regarded  as  an  erpresaion  of  specific  inetinc- 
tive  tendencies.  Similarity  of  nervous  etruetore 
in  similar  beings  must  mean  similarity  of  be- 
havior in  face  of  given  situations ;  many  cases 
of  imitation  may  be  thus  understood.  Percep- 
tion of  the  movements  made  by  an  individual 
in  response  to  a  given  stimulus  may  further,  it 
seems,  bring  about  similar  movements  in  a  sec- 
ond individual  who  would  otherwise  have  re- 
mained at  rest;  but  the  imitative  behavior  here 
is  apparently  a  result  of  attention  to  tho 
stimulus,  of  attention  attracted  in  a  particular 
direction  by  the  movement,  and  not  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  movement  itself.  iLgain,  when  an 
individual  has  often  been  affected  and  has  often 
reacted  in  the  same  way  as  another,  with  a 
simultaneous  perception  of  the  movement  of 
that  other,  an  association  may  be  formed  such 
that  at  a  later  time  tiie  mere  perception  of 
moTonent  suffices  to  touch  off  a  corresponding 
movement,  or  arouses  a  memory  of  the  original 
situation  and  is  thereupon  followed  by  the  ap- 
propriate expressive  movement.  The  behavior 
of  a  given  individutd  may  thus  in  some  cases  be 
the  immediate  condition  of  similar  behavior  in 
a  second  individual,  though  it  can  serve  as  ade- 
quate incitement  only  if  an  instinctive  or  asso- 
ciative predisposittfm  towards  a  idmilar  re- 
gponae  already  ezirts  in  the  imitator.  See  lui- 

In  a  wide  sense  Imitation  denotes  the  copying 
of  any  modd  whatever  and  implies  merely  a 
certain  resemblance  between  copy  and  original. 
In  Uiis  sense  imitation  has  been  used,  often  with- 
out rigorous  analysis,  as  a  more  or  less  fimda- 
menbd  concept  in  a  number  of  arts  and  sciences. 
The  discussion  of  imitation  in  theory  of  art 
dates  from  Plato  and  Aristotle.  In  music  the 
tenn  has  t)ec(]me  technical,  indicating  the  repe- 
titioa  of  a  phrase  or  theme  in  a  pitch  or  igj 
or  vocal  part  different  from  that  of  the  <»ipnal, 
or  a  repetition  with  such  variati<m  of  rhytiim 
or  interrol  as  does  not  destroy  resonblance. 
The  importance  of  imitation  in  education  has 
been  often  emphasized.  In  ethnology  imitation 
has  been  offered  as  a  key  to  the  understanding 
of  magio  and  primitive  religion.  The  savage  be- 
Hev«B  that  he  ean  bring  about  desirable  condi- 
tions by  imitating  them;  thus,  he  may  fling 
water  in  the  air  to  bring  about  rain,  or  he  may 
try  to  Ining  dea^  to  an  enemy  by  impaling  an 
image  on  thorns,  or  he  may  worship  his  god 
1^  <tfering  gifts  to  an  idol,  the  imitation  of  the 
god.  In  certain  systems  of  sociology  imitation 
is  regarded  as  an  elementary  and  fundamental 
endowment;  and  custom,  fashion,  institutions, 
and  the  other  phenomoia  of  social  life  are  ex- 
plained in  terma  of  it.  These  s^rstems,  however, 
tail  to  take  account  of  the  original  similarities 
(tf  activity  mentioned  earlier  in  this  article; 
and  other  systems,  which  build  upon  the  like  re- 
qtonses  of  like  organisms  to  the  same  situations, 
seem  not  only  possible  but  also  more  thorough- 
going.  For  imitation  in  biolt^,  see  Miicicbt. 

Consult:  Bagehot,  Phyaioa  and  Politics  (New 
York,  1873) ;  Bain,  Sensea  and  Intellect  (Lon- 
don, 1888);  Preyer,  Mind  of  th«  ChUd  (New 
York,  188S-B3) ;  Orove,  Dtationarf/  of  Mugie 
and  JfnttowM  (London,  1890) ;  Bosanquet,  Hia- 
torjf  of  ^Bthetio  (New  York,  1802) ;  Giddings, 
iVteo^les  of  Sociology  (London,  1899) ;  Wundt, 
VSa^rpaj/Otologie  (Leipzig,  1900) ;  Skeat,  Mtk- 
(otf  Magio  (London,  1900) ;  Tarde,  The  Lawa  of 
Imitatitm  (New  York,  1003);  Baldwin,  Mmtal 


Dwelopment  in  the  Child  and  in  the  Race  (ib., 
1006);  McDongaU,  Booial  Ptj/ohotogy  (Lmidon, 
1908) ;  Fraser.  The  OoUm  Bough  (ib.,  19U). 

ncXTATIOn.  In  the  adesiee  of  mutical  oom- 
posititm,  tiie  repetitlim  of  the  same  passage,  or 
the  following  of  a  passage  with  a  similar  one, 
in  one  or  more  of  the  other  parts  or  voices.  It 
may  be  either  strict  or  free.  When  the  imi- 
tated passage  is  repeated  note  for  note,  and 
every  interval  is  the  same,  it  is  called  strict, 
and  it  may  taira  place  in  tiie  unisim  or  oetav^ 
i»r  in  any  other  of  tiie  degrees  of  the  scale,  either 
above  or  below  the  original  passage,  liie  pro- 
gression of  a  passage  may  also  be  imitatea  by 
an  inversion,  or  by  reversing  the  movement  of 
the  original;  also  by  notes  of  a  greater  or  of  a 
lesser  value.  (See  CAHon;  CooHmPOlNT; 
Fdgde.)  Imitation  in  composition  is  one  of  the 
most  important  means  of  producing  unity  and 
anima^m  in  the  pTogreasima  of  tlie  parts  and  is 
used  in  a  strict  and  also  in  a  nee  manner. 
Many  composers,  however,  resort  to  imitatiim 
improperly,  either  from  poveiiy  of  musical  ideas 
or  from  pedantry.  In  the  works  of  the  contra- 
puntal writers  of  the  Netherlands  examples  of 
retrograde  imitation  are  found.  This  is  hardly 
legitimate  art. 

ZKITAXZON  ZV  AOTXAIA  The  pattern- 
ing of  the  beliavior  of  one  animal  after  that  of 
aiuther.  It  has  been  anggested  that  imitatiMi 
In  animals  mi^t  he  limued  to  the  mode  of 
learning  in  which  one  animal  acquires  a  new 
form  of  bdavior  by  copying  the  performance  of 
another — a  definition  that  excludes  unconscious 
imitative  movements  which  do  not  become  the 
basis  of  an  habitual  form  of  remonse.  Ilie 
wider  usage  is,  however,  more  generally  accepted. 
The  broadest  definition  of  imitation  as  the  copy- 
ing of  any  model  wliatever  (see  Iiotation)  has 
not  ham  used  1^  oomparative  pi^yehok^fiats. 

Imitation  implies  attentim  on  tiie  part  of 
the  imitating  animal  to  tiie  movcmoits  to  be 
imitated.  The  attention  may  he  of  any  de^^. 
Further  the  performance  ccmied  miut  be  re- 
peated more  or  less  successfully  by  the  imitator. 
In  certain  experiments  upon  monkeys  an  un- 
trained individual  was  placed  in  a  cage  with  a 
second  who  had  learned  to  obtain  food  by  pull- 
ing one  of  aevnal  strings.  In  many  cases  the 
untrained  monkey  was  ^ded  in  his  effort  to 
obtain  food  hy  observing  the  behavior  of  itn 
companion.  Tvo  d^ees  of  attention  were 
apparent — one  in  which  the  untrained  animal 
merely  watched  the  other,  and  one  in  which  it 
followed  the  other  lUwut.  There  were  three 
levds  of  success:  (1)  a  spatial  discrimination, 
in  which  the  monkey  wemt  to  the  rif^t  place  in 
the  cage;  (2)  an  objective  discrimination,  in 
which  the  monkey  not  only  went  to  the  right 
place  but  also  handled  the  mechanism  ( e.g.,  the 
string)  by  which  the  food  was  obtained;  (3)  a 
complete  imitation,  in  which  the  animal  went  to 
the  right  place  and  immediately  made  the  right 
movement  to  secure  the  food. 

On  the  psychological  side  we  may  distinguish 
three  kinds  of  imitation — two  in  which  the  imi- 
tation as  such  is  unconscious,  one  in  which  it 
is  constdous.  1.  In  amtomatie  inwtation  the 
imitatiTe  movement  is  set  off  at  once  by  the  per- 
ception of  tiie  movement  in  another  individual. 
The  movement  is  not  consciously  anticipated; 
it  lacks  a  motive.  It  is  to  be  explained  by  refer- 
ence to  an  already  established  tendency,  which 
is  usually  innate.  Hence  this  form  of  imitation 
has  also  been  called  instinctive.    An  example 
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nwy  be  aeen  in  the  pecking  movcmenis  of  the 
chick.  The  movements  are  inatinctive;  hut  they 
are  alw  imitative,  because  they  are  luuaUy  first 
set  off  by  tiie  pedcing  of  another  chick  or  of  the 
hen.  In  the  absence  of  previous  experience  in 
food  getting  the  action  cannot  be  determined  by 
the  idea  of  the  satisfaction  of  hunger  (inferen- 
tial imitation);  nor  can  it.  in  ite  immediate 
perfection,  be  the  result  merdy  of  eq>eeial  inter- 
est in  the  object  at  which  the  peck  is  directed 
(focal  imitation).  S.  Focal  imitation  involves 
a  high  de^free  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
imitator  to  the  movement  Bubsequently  imi- 
tated. The  attention  is  usually  determined  by 
some  aspect  of  the  situation  which  makes  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  animal.  In  the  experi- 
ments with  monkeys  it  was  the  si^t  of  the  food 
tiiat  aroused  the  interest  of  the  animal  in  the 
movements  comieeted  with  the  getting  of  food. 
This  interest,  dependent  upon  the  focu  position 
of  the  perception  of  the  movement,  acts  as  a 
motive  and  results  in  the  animal's  going  to  a 
certain  place  and  handling  a  given  mechanism. 
After  the  interest  is  once  aroused,  only  those 

S recesses  which  repreeoit  its  object  remain  focal 
1  the  animal's  consciousness;  the  degree  of 
perfMtion  of  the  imitati(m  depoids  upon  the  de- 
gree of  relevant  selectiveness  of  this  interest. 
Although  the  peroepNoft  of  the  end  accomplished 
may  have  served  at  the  outset  to  determine  at* 
tention,  there  need  be  no  subsequent  idea  of 
Mid.  3.  Inferential  (or  telic)  imitation  im- 
plies the  participation  of  the  idea  of  end  in  the 
motive  to  the  imitative  action  and  is  therefore 
eonsoiously  imitative.  The  movements  and  their 
result  are  perceived.  Later  the  idea  of  the 
Tesnlt  leads  to  the  idea  of  the  movements  and 
thence  to  th^  performance.  form  of  imi- 
tation, involving  as  it  does  the  free  idea,  is 
presumably  rare  among  Uie  lower  animals,  al* 
though  common  in  man.  It  may  be  assumed 
when  a  complicated  imitative  act  is  performed 
Correctly  on  the  first  attempt;  for  the  idea  of 
end  may  be  expected  to  reault  in  a  more  specifie 
determination  of  beharlor  than  the  sefeetiva 
interest. 

Below  the  Tertd>rat«8  there  is  no  evidence  of 
imitatttm,  dnoe  the  lower  fwrms  of  animals  do 
not  ordinarily  attend  to  one  another's  move- 
ments. Among  the  vertebrates  some  experi- 
menters have  found  negative  evidence  for  the 
capacity  of  focal  or  inferential  imitation  in 
dogs,  cats,  white  rats,  and  monkeys;  while 
others,  with  the  last  three  mentioned  forms  and 
witii  raccoons,  are  convinced  of  the  possibility 
of  an  imitation  whidi  is  probably  of  the  focu 
type.  It  is  possible  thai  some  mmikeys  are 
ci4>*ble  of  inferential  imitation — a  form  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  involves  the  free  idea,  and  thus 
a  higher  degree  of  intelligence  than  is  generally 
found  in  the  animal  world.  Consult:  Wash- 
bum,  Amfflol  Mind  (New  York,  1908) ;  Hag- 
gerty,  "Imitation  in  Monkeys,"  in  Journal  of 
Oompairatioe  Neurology  and  Peyehology,  vol. 
zlx  (Granville,  Ohio,  1900);  Thomdik^  Animal 
IntaOigenee  (New  York,  1912).  See  Ihita- 
Tion ;  also  Animai.  Pbtcholoqt;  Instihct;  In- 

TILUOBNOB  IN  AnIMALS. 

nOTATION  OT  OHBIST  (Lat.  De  Imita- 
tione  Cfhriati).  The  most  widely  read,  after  the 
Bible,  of  all  spiritual  booka  It  is  a  series  of 
coumiels  for  the  attainment  of  perfection,  writ- 
ten in  a  spirit  of  sincere  and  humble  piety, 
interspersed  with  prayers  and  colloquies  between 
Christ  and  the  devout  souL    It  was  originally 


written  in  lAtin.  It  is  strange  that  the  au- 
thorship of  a  book  so  popular  and  compara- 
tively BO  recent  should  have  been  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  most  curious  controversies  in  liter- 
ary history.  Following  hie  own  counsels  of 
humility,  the  author  concealed  his  name.  The 
oldest  certainly  dated  manuseripts — the  Wolfen- 
bttttel  (1424),  the  Qaesdonck  (1427),  and  the 
Boolf  (1431) — are  all  anoimnous.  The  bode 
was  attributed  with  more  or  less  posltiveness  to 
as  many  as  36  different  authors,  including  St. 
Bemarc^  Innocent  III,  and  John  Scotus  Erigena. 
The  choice  finally  narrowed  to  three — Thomas  k 
Kempis,  the  great  Chancellor  Gerson  (q-v.),  and 
a  person  of  the  name  of  John  Gersen,  a  Bene- 
dictine abbot  of  Vercelli.  Most  of  the  fifteenth- 
century  printed  copies  bear  the  Chancellor's 
name;  but  tha  proportion  alters  in  the  sixteentii, 
and  the  daimant  Qersen,  or  Qesen,  appears  for 
the  first  time  in  1604.  The  controversy  raged 
acrimoniously  in  religious  orders,  universities, 
and  even  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  Between 
1616  and  1837  no  less  than  160  works  devoted 
to  the  question  appeared  in  France  alone.  The 
weight  of  evidence,  both  internal  and  external, 
has  for  a  long  time  been  considered  to  rest  on 
the  side  of  Thonas  k  Kmpis  (q.v.).  The  bode 
was  finished  in  1421  and  first  printed  at  Atws- 
bnrg,  probably  between  1470  and  1472.  'The 
bMt  critical  edition  of  the  Latin  text  is  by  G. 
Hirsche  (Berlin,  1874;  2d  ed„  1891).  Consult: 
Kettlewell,  The  Authorahip  of  the  De  Imitatione 
Chrieti  (London,  1777) ;  Malou,  Reckerohea  hit- 
toriquea  et  critiques  sur  le  veritable  auteur  da 
Uvre  de  I'lmitation  (3d  ed.,  Louvain,  1868); 
Wheatlcy,  The  Story  of  the  Imitatio  OhriaU 
(London,  1891);  Cruise,  Who  Wat  the  Author 
of  the  imitationt  (ib.,  1898);  Hontmoren^, 
Thomas  A  Kempia:  Hie  Age  end  hie  Booh  (ib., 
1906) ;  and  an  excellent  bibliography  by  « 
learned  modem  defender  of  the  Oersen  theory, 
Wolfsgruber,  in  CHovanni  Oereen,  setn  Leben 
und  sein  Werk  De  ImUatione  Cfhriati  (Augs- 
burg, 1880).   

IMITATIVB  INSANITY,  Iitouobd  Mania, 
Insanity  bt  Ihitatjon.  These  old  terms  were 
adopted  upon  a  mistaken  notion.  It  has  been 
supposed  tliat  sane  people  became  insane  throu^ 
imitation  of  maniacs,  through  too  constant  in- 
tercourse with  them,  or  through  the  efforts  of 
a  strong  imagination  in  the  sane.  This  is 
untrue.  The  physicians  or  nurses  who  become 
insane  while  living  in  institutions  for  those  of 
unsound  mind  are  affected  because  of  stress  of 
overwork  or  alcoholism,  or  other  debilitating 
cause  which  would  have  been  operative  had  they 
been  engaged  in  otiier  vocati<ms.  Insane  people 
are  imitative.  Frequentiy  cases  occur  in  a 
family  in  idiich  a  sister,  in«viously  unsuspected 
of  being  insane,  betrays  the  delusions  and 
adopts  tile  obsessions  of  an  avowedly  maniacal 
sister.  This  is  called  folie  A  deua,  or  "communi- 
cated insanity."  The  insanity  exists  first,  and 
Uien  the  imitation  occurs.  Imitation  of  crimes 
Upon  reading  of  them  or  seeing  them  ccHmnitted 
is  due  to  idiocy  (q.v.)  or  hysteria  <q.v.)  in 
most  cases. 

IHIAC     A   character  in  Dr.  Johnson's 

Itaeaelas. 

nClCACTTIATE  CONCEPTION  OF  THB 
VraOIN  HABT.  A  dogma  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  promulgate  by  Pope  Pius  IX 
in  1854.  It  declares  that  the  "doctrine  which 
holds  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  from  the  first 
instant  of  her  conception,  to  have  been  kept  free 
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from  all  Btain  of  original  sin,  by  the  singular 
STSce  and  privilege  of  Almig^ity  God,  in  view  of 
th«  merits  of  Christ  Jems  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind,  is  revealed  by  Ood,  and  therefore  firmly 
and  oonstantly  to  be  believed  by  aH  the  faithful. ' 

Previous  to  1854  Roman  Catholic  theologians 
had  commonly  believed  in  the  immaculate  coll- 
ection, but  it  was  held  only  as  a  "pious  opin- 
ion," not  as  a  dogma.  Its  hiatory  may  be 
traced  from  early  times  and  shows  gradual 
oilaisemcmta.  Hie  New  Testament  is  sileiit  on 
llie  sabjeet  of  Mary's  oonoeption.  In  the  an- 
eicnt  Chnrdi  many  persons  bdieved  in  her  per- 
petoal  virainity,  and  this  found  expression  in 
some  of  the  apocryphal  Qoepds.  Belief  seems 
next  to  have  advanced  to  her  Binlessnees  after 
the  birth  of  Christ,  then  to  sinlessneBs  frmn  her 
own  birth,  and  finally  to  the  idea  tiiat  she  was 
rinlen  from  her  very  conception;  Roman  Catho- 
lics  believe  that  the  modem  definition  involves 
its  having  been  held,  at  least  implicitly,  frona 
the  first.  The  fact  that  Mohammed  ■rrmn  to 
have  known  of  these  Christian  tenets  (cf.  JConiii^ 
Sura,  iii)  is  an  indication  that  they  were  wide- 

Sread  among  the  Asiatic  churches  at  an  early 
te.  The  Eastern  church,  however,  has  not 
fonnnlated  the  dogma,  and  to  this  da^  the  im- 
maculate conception  remains  only  a  pious  opin- 
ion in  that  great  Inanoh  of  Christendom.  In 
the  West  the  history  of  the  doctrine  is  elosdy 
associated  with  that  of  the  feast.  An  effort  was 
made  in  Lyons,  in  1139,  to  introduce  the  festi- 
val of  the  Immaculate  Conception;  but  it  met 
with  pronounced  (^position  from  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux,  who  did  not  aco^t  the  doctrine  ex- 
actly as  generally  explained,  and  urged  that  the 
feast  had  not  received  official  sanction  from 
Rome.  A  prolonged  controversy  broke  out  early 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  which  rath«  involved 
a  minute  *^ht>*«^l  point  of  the  exact  mnnent  of 
her  sanetifleaiion  tnan  the  absolute  accnitance 
or  rejection  of  the  main  doctrine.  Tlie  School- 
men todc  opposite  ddee.  Dims  Seotus  and  tlie 
Scotists  maintaining  the  doctrine  in  its  exact- 
ness, while  the  Thomists,  following  their  leader, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  opposed  it.  The  dispute  ex- 
tended to  the  two  great  mendicant  orders. 
Seotus  was  a  Franciscan,  Thcnnas  a  DMoinican. 
The  Frandscans  accordin^y  sided  with  the  Sco- 
tists in  supporting  the  dootrine;  the  Dcsnini- 
eans  ^ded  with  tiie  ThamiaU  in  opposing  it. 
Titers  were  keen  d^tw,  and  mutiuU  charges 
of  liereqr.  The  Iniluential  Universi^  of  Puis 
at  first  sided  with  the  Dominicans  and  Thomists; 
bat  afterward  its  position  was  reversed,  and  by 
the  cad  of  the  fifterath  century  it  required  fr<Hn 
€very  candidate  for  its  itoctorate  an  oath  to  de- 
fend the  tmth  of  the  immaculate  conception 
iriterever  it  was  denied.  Among  many  other 
foroea  which  worked  towards  the  same  end,  we 
may  mention  the  favorable  action  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  &uel  (1439),  the  pronouncements  of  Pope 
Sixtus  TV  (especiallv  nts  constitution  Crave 
lumit,  in  1483),  the  decrees  of  Trent,  excepting 
Mary  from  the  universal  curse  of  origintJ  sin 
(Session  V,  1040),  and  the  strong  support  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  (e.g.,  in  tiie  person  of  Bellar- 
mine).  In  1622  Pope  Gregory  XV  forbade  any 
one  (witii  the  omtspicuous  exception  of  tiie 
Dominicans,  and  ttiese  only  in  diseussiras  among 
themsdves)  to  imtsh-  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
stained  hy  original  sin.  About  40  years  later 
(1861)  Alexander  VTI  set  forth  the  belief  of 
tiie  Church  in  terms  very  like  those  of  the  de- 
eres  of  1B64.  Tet  in  q»ite  of  the  general  accept- 
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auce  of  the  doctrine,  the  most  tiiat  could  be 
said  for  it  down  to  modem  times  was  what 
Benedict  XIV  cautiously  affirmed,  about  the 

middle  of  the  d^teenth  oentoiT!  "The  OhnrA 
inclines  to  tlie  oplnicn  oS  tiie  immaculate  em- 

ception." 

Pius  IX  was  assiduously  devoted  to  the  cult 
of  the  Virgin.  In  1649  he  addressed  a  circular 
letter  to  the  biahops,  inviting  their  opinions  on 
the  advisability  of  defining  the  dogma  of  her 
immaculate  conception.  Out  of  some  600  re]>lieB> 
the  great  majori^  favored  the  proposed  actiw. 
Four  opposed  it.  Several  Inflnential  bishops 
especially  in  Germany  and  France,  deemed  it 
inopportune,  inenedient,  and  possibly  injurious 
to  the  Church.  In  view  of  the  generally  favor- 
able sentiment,  however,  the  Pope  proceeded  to 

Sromulgate  the  dogma,  as  stated  above.  The 
eoree  was  read  in  the  presence  of  about  200 
cardinals,  arehbislu^  and  bishi^  aasvnUed 
in  St.  Peter's,  on  Dee.  8,  18S4.  the  Ftest  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  Although  not  a  eon- 
eiliar  decision,  it  has  binding  force  for  the 
whole  RcHDan  Catholic  world. 

In  explanation  of  the  dogma.  Catholic  writers 
sometimes  quote  from  a  sermon  by  Bossuet,  de- 
livered on  a  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, in  which  he  thus  addresses  Christ:  "Tbtm 
art  innocoit  by  nature,  Mary  only  hy  graee; 
llou  by  excellemce,  she  only  by  privilege;  Tliott 
as  Redeemer,  she  as  the  first  of  those  whom 
Thy  precious  blood  bath  purified."  The  Catiit^e 
interpretation  of  the  matter  is  clearly  implied 
in  theae  few  words.  For  Roman  theologians  dis- 
tinguish between  "active"  and  "passive"  concep- 
tion. The  former  is  the  physical  act  of  the 
parents,  and,  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  Mary 
IS  held  to  have  been  conceived  like  other  mortals. 
The  latter  is  the  divine  infusion  of  the  rati<mal 
soul  (on  the  theory  of  oreationism),  and  tliis, 
in  the  ease  of  Mary,  is  hM.  to  have  bisai  aeocm- 
panied  by  a  special  gift  of  grao^  whereby  she 
differs  frmn  aU  other  mortals.  She  ms  sano^ 
tified,  and  therefore  sinless,  from  the  beginning. 
But  this  was  through  the  merits  of  tiie  Son 
who  was  to  be  born  man  her,  not  tiirougb  inde- 
pendent merits  of  her  own.  In  this  way  the 
Church  believes  that  it  solves  the  two  main 
probkms  raised  irr  the  doctrine  of  the  immaeof 
ute  conception — nrwt,  how  it  affects  the  Viiigin 
Mary  in  her  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  human 
race,  and,  secondly,  how  it  affects  her  in  relation 
to  Christ.   See  Gen.  iiL  16 ;  Luke  i.  28,  42. 

The  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  in 
the  Roman  calendar,  falla  on  December  8;  In 
the  Greek  calendar,  on  the  day  following. 

Consult:  Pass^ia,  De  ImmaotUato  Dmparm 
Bmnper  Virgimit  Oonotptu  (3  vols.,  Rome,  18S4- 
SS) ;  Addis  and  Arnold,  OathoKo  DioHonarp, 
art.  "Immaculate  Conception"  fLondcHi,  1884); 
Wetrer  and  Wette,  KtrokeHlvBiktm^  iv  (Freiburg, 
1886);  Ullatfaome,  The  /mmooulate  ConoepUon 
of  the  Mother  of  God  (2d  ed.,  London,  1904). 
On  the  Protestant  side,  consult:  Schaff,  Creeda 
of  Ghristmdom  (New  York,  1877),  which  ^ves 
the  history  of  the  doctrine,  and  the  Latin  and 
E^ish  teoct  of  the  eonstitntion  IneffabUia  Deiu. 
oOtAX^XTBSL.  See  Eicicanttkl. 
nnOIKOBIAL.  Of  great  antiquity,  readi- 
ing  badE  beyond  memory  or  record.  As  a  legal 
tenn,  a  ri^t  or  usage  of  such  long  continuance 
that  its  origin  cannot  be  traced.  Specifically, 
in  English  law,  a  right  or  usage  running  ba^ 
to  the  accession  of  Richard  I  to  the  throne 
(1189).    Ri^ts  resting  iqwn  custran,  whether 
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tba  general  eustom  of  the  realm  or  the  loeal  euB* 
torn  of  a  communify  or  of  a  particular  calling, 
depend  for  their  validity  on  the  proof  or  on  the 
presumption  that  the  custom  has  been  generally 
observed  and  practiced  from  that  date.  Aa  in 
most  cases  the  fact  cannot  he  established  by 
direct  proof,  the  person  relying  upon  the  custom 
is  aided  by  a  presumption  of  law  that  if  it  has 
been  in  existence  during  the  period  (tf  living 
monory  its  previous  existence  from  the  time  m 
Richard  I  will  be  presumed.  This  presiunption 
may,  however,  be  rebutted  bv  ahowing,  if  that  be 
possible,  that  the  custom  did  not  in  fact  exist, 
or  that  it  could  not  have  existed,  at  that  remote 
period. 

This  doctrine,  which  the  lapse  of  time  has 
converted  into  an  absurdity,  still  prevails  gen- 
erally in  England  and  in  stnne  oi  the  United 
States,  where  it  has  been  held  that  no  custmn- 
ary  right  can  exiBt  in  America  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  it  could  not  have  been  practiced 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  In  most  American 
States,  however,  it  has  been  superseded  by  a 
more  reasonable  doctrine,  ^ving  effect  to  a  cus- 
tom which  has  been  in  existence  during  the 
period  of  living  memoir,  or  in  some  instances 
during  a  fixed  period  of  iimm,  usually  80  yeara 
In  Eng^d  also  it  haa  bera  provided  hj  statute 
(Prescription  Act,  1688}  that  rights  to  clatms 
of  common,  etc,  may  be  established  by  showing 
an  uninterrupted  enj<^ment  as  of  right— in  some 
cases  for  30,  in  others  for  20,  years.  See  Cou- 
Hon;  CuffTOH;  and  for  the  modern  doctrine 
governing  the  acquisition  of  private  rights,  aa 
easonents  and  profits  A  prmdre  in  another's 
land  by  long-contimud  nsi^  see  Baskkkeit; 
Pbbsobiption. 

DEICHB  0008B.  See  Loon. 

OfXBBXAJnr,  Kail  (17M-1840).  A 
German  dramatitt,  bom  in  Magdeburg,  April 
24,  1796.  FrwD  the  Gymnasium  of  hf^^dmrg 
Immermann  went  in  1813  to  the  University  of 
Halle  to  study  law,  but  he  interrupted  his  stud- 
ies to  take  part  in  the  War  of  Liberation.  Dis- 
abled by  a  nervous  disorder,  he  left  the  field  in 
1816  and  returned  to  Hall^  where  hia  brave 
protest  to  the  King  at  the  brutal  treatment  of  a 
dissenting  fellow  student  \n  the  overcealons  stu* 
dart  societies  embroiled  him  with  the  latter. 
He  entered  the  government  service  and  in  1824 
bwame  a  judge.  He  had  already  in  Mfinster 
becimie  acquainted  with  Countess  Elise  von  Ahle- 
feldt  (1788-1856),  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms 
of  intimacy  for  years.  He  had  become  widely 
kBown  as  a  dramatist  when,  in  1836,  he  to(Mc 
charge  of  the  Dfisseldwf  theatre  which  he  de- 
veloped artistieally;  but  the  theatre  teiled  tat 
the  lade  of  proper  financial  support,  and  he  be- 
came a  judge  again.  Immermann  married  Mari- 
anne Nieaneyer  in  1839  and  died  Aug.  26,  1840. 
His  plays  were  strongly  influenced  by  Shake- 
speare. Among  his  b^  pieces  are  Daa  Trau^r^ 
spiel  m  7'trol  (1827)  and  Merlin  (1831).  Two 
representative  novels  are  Die  Epigonen  (1836), 
an  echo  of  WUMm  Meitter,  and  MUnohhattteK 
(1838-39),  in  which  the  village  life  of  West- 
phalia is  imaginatively  described.  The  beauti- 
ful prose  idyl  Der  Oberhof,  contained  in  this 
bode,  is  his  best-known  work.  Here,  too,  Poe 
may  have  found  a  hint  for  The  Fall  of  the  Hoiue 
of  Uther.  He  stood  at  the  turning  point  be- 
tween romanticism  and  realism,  Immermann's 
Collected  Works  appeared  at  DOsseldorf  in  1835- 
43,  and  a  new  edition,  with  Biography  and  /»• 
(roduofwrn,  came  out  in  20  volumes  at  Berlin  in 
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1^;  a  new  editim  in  six  volumes  appeared  bi 
1911.  Consult:  Putiitz,  Karl  Immerrtuxim,  sem 
L06e»  und  Werke  (Berlin,  1870);  E.  Schmidt, 
CharakteriaiUcen,  i  (ib.,  1886);  Kaiser,  XJn- 
terswhungen  ■  eu  Immermanne  Romanteohmik 
(Halle,  1906);  Thewissen,  Ooethes  Bii^uaa  auf 
Jtnmermannt  Romane  (Marburg,  1907). 
aaCBE&iaON.  See  Baptish;  Eickbsion. 
nmiGBA'TIOH  (from  Lat.  immigrare,  to 
ronove  into,  from  <n>  in  +  migra/re^  to  migrate). 
In  its  broadest  saase,  the  tnuisfer  of  residence 
from  one  country  to  another,  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  country  in  which  the  new 
reeid^ce  is  taken.  The  causes  of  this  phenome- 
non have  been  discussed  in  the  article  devoted 
to  emigration,  which  treated  the  movement  at 
its  source.  We  are  concerned  here  with  the 
effect  of  these  movements  on  the  countries 
which  receive  the  newocmers.  The  invasiw  of 
the  immigrant  Is  the  movement  of  the  individ- 
ual who  sedcs  to  InqiroTe  his  conditfon  1^  a 
change  of  residence,  who  submits  to  the  polit- 
ical institutions  of  the  land  of  his  adi^titm, 
and  whose  coming  thither  is  frequmtiy  <^>en]; 
encouraged,  or  at  least  not  actually  oppose^ 
by  the  country  in  which  he  settles. 

Immigration  and  colonization  are  intimately 
related.  When  a  new  country  is  to  be  develwed 
and  its  resources  increased  by  human  labor,  im- 
migration Is  oioouraged  by  Its  authorities,  and 
every  gain  in  population  is  deoned  an  economic 
advantage.  It  lias  been  in  such  countries  In  the 

fiast  century  into  which  the  flow  of  emigration 
rom  Eiirope  has  been  poured.  Th^  are  Aus- 
tralia, South  America,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States,  in  each  of  which  immigration  has  raised 
divove  social  and  economic  questions  which 
must  be  individually  studied  and  do  not  lend 
thrauelves  to  a  general  treatment.  Before 
turning  to  tiie  United  States,  irtiere  the  immi- 
gration problem  is  perhaps  tlw  most  acute,  we 
may  briefly  consider  the  facta  emmeeted  with 
immigration  in  other  countries. 

Australia.  The  Australian  Commonwealth 
owes  its  origin  to  the  penal  settiement  estab- 
lished there  by  Great  Britain  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  which  a  considerable 
number  of  convicts  were  deported  until  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  when,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  tiie  colouUJs,  the  systmn  was 
abandoned.  Efforts  were  made  1^  the  govern- 
ment to  send  out  free  colonists  to  Australia, 
but,  despite  the  liberal  assistance  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  total  population  by  1861  was  only 
430,696.  Following  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
1860,  tile  population  increased  threefold  in  the 
next  10  years,  and  considerable  increments  have 
been  made  to  it  at  each  snbsequant  census. 

The  following  table  gives  the  increase  of  p<^ 
ulation  ascribed  to  the  excess  of  immigration 
over  emigration.  In  1904  the  emlgramm  ex- 
ceeded the  immigration  by  2889. 

ISSl-lSaO  618,208 

1861-IS70  291.348 

1871-1880  886,397 

1881-1890  386,018 

1S91>1900   63.488 

1912-1913    83,741 

The  colonies  showed  great  variations  from 
year  to  year,  as  the  discovery  of  gold  in  one 
colony  after  another  attracted  the  fortune 
sedcers.  The  distance  of  Australia  from  Europe 
and  the  cost  of  passage  have  been  an  obstacle 
to  immigrattcm  to  that  country  compared  with 
tile  more  accessible  Canada  and  tiie  United 
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States.  The  atttmethre  force  of  the  gM  mines 
has  partially  offset  the  diflBcolt^,  while  the 
c<donies  at  one  time  generally  pursued  a  policy 
of  aiding  immigrants  oy  paying  a  portion,  if  not 
all,  of  the  passage  money.  Up  to  1896  there 
hod  been  introduced  into  the  colonies,  either 
wholly  or  partially  at  tiie  expense  of  the  state, 
no  less  than  766,6gS  persons,  of  whom  &78,559 
came  in  the  period  prior  to  1881. 

Under  these  cireumstancea  the  Auatralian 
colonies  have  to  a  large  extent  chosen  their 
immigrants.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  inmiigrants  into 
Australia  have  been  natives  of  the  United  King- 
dom. According  to  the  census  of  1891,  68.58 
per  cent  of  the  population  were  Australian  bom, 
14.76  per  cent  bom  in  England  and  Wales,  3.86 
per  cent  in  Scotland,  7.13  per  cent  in  Ireluid. 
According  to  the  census  of  1001,  76.99  per  cent 
of  the  population,  exclusive  of  aborigines,  were 
Australian  bom;  10.30  per  cent  were  bora  in 
England  and  Wales;  2.78  per  i^t  in  Scotland; 
6.13  per  cent  in  Ireland;  leaving  only  4.80  per 
cent  natives  of  other  British  colonies  and  for- 
eigners. Immigration  in  later  years  has  main- 
t^ed  practically  tbe  same  character;  its  vol- 
ume has  remained  to  small  as  not  to  affect  the 
general  populati<m  as  indicated  by  the  1901 
census. 

Booth  America.  Of  the  South  American 
oonntries,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  and 
tjmguay  are  the  only  ones  in  which  immigra- 
tion brings  any  considerable  increment  to  the 
population.  In  Uruguay  the  immigration  varies 
between  8000  and  10,000  persons  annually.  In 
Braal  234Sf080  are  reported  for  tiw  years 
1835-1012.  In  the  Argentine  R^nblie  the  immi- 
gration in  the  years  1867-1912  was  4.248,866, 
oon^ting  of  2,133.608  Italtans,  1.298,188  lan- 
iards, 206,912  French. 

In  the  immigration  to  the  South  American 
countries  the  states  of  southern  Europe  are 
the  largest  contributors.  Italy  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  In  the  immigration  of  Brasil 
tbe  Portuguese  take  the  ftret  place,  followed 
by  the  Spaniards  and  the  Italians. 

<^nfi4^  There  is  greater  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  <rf  Immigration  to  Canada 
than  to  other  coimtries,  not  only  because  a 
large  number  of  persons  land  there  whose  des- 
tination is  the  United  States,  but  because  a 
considerable  nuinber  whose  original  intention 
was  to  remain  in  Canada  drift  into  the  United 
States.  So  great  is  the  difflcnlty  of  precisely 
ascertaining  the  number  that  a  few  years  ago 
the  Canadwn  authorities  gave  m  the  attempt. 
The  most  recent  figures  obtainable  are  put  for- 
ward by  the  authorities  with  many  cautions  as 
to  their  accuracy.  In  six  poiods  tiie  figures 
are  as  follows: 

ANNUAL  AVERAOB  IMMIGRATION  TO  CANADA 

1871-1S75    84.212 

1879-1880   38,304 

1881-I88S  115.413 

1885-1890    40,911 

1901-1906  104,298 

1908-1918  384.091 

A  computatim  hy  British  authorities  that, 
from  1816  to  1880,  12,481,708  persons  emigrated 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  showed  that  of  these 
8,317,019  went  to  the  United  States,  1,987,247 
to  Canada,  and  1,663,388  to  Australasia. 

The  immigration  into  Canada  is  largely  from 
the  mother  country  and  the  United  States.  The 
eensns  of  1901  showed  that  there  were  684,671 
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foreign  bora  in  the  population,  of  whmn  187.809 

were  natives  of  tbe  Imited  States.  The  United 
Kingdom  furnished  386,646;  other  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  furnished  19,338,  while  the 
quota  of  foreign  nations,  among  whom  Germans 
uid  Russians  predominated,  was  160,889.  In 
the  period  1908-13  the  United  States  furnished 
667,800  immigrants  to  Canada  out  of  1,423,466; 
England  and  Wales  furnished  371.746. 

United  States.  The  great  bulk  of  those  who 
have  left  Europe  to  seek  new  homes  have  come 
to  the  United  States.  Here  the .  various  phe- 
nomena connected  with  immigration  can  be 
studied  in  their  fullest  development.  Records 
of  immigration  to  the  United  States  b^^  in 
1820.  For  tiie  period  before  that  time  the  chief 
sources  of  information  as  to  immigration  are 
the  freqnoit  newspaper  iJlusiona  to  tiie  arrira] 
of  vessus  bringing  immigrants,  of  ^om  a  cer- 
tain number  were  "foreigners,"  i.e.,  those  who 
spoke  a  language  other  thsji  English.  The 
record  of  arrivtdei  since  is  shown  in  the 
acnmipanyiiig  table: 

NUMBER  OF  IMMIGRANTS  ARRITINa  IN  THB 
UNITED  STATES  EACH  TEAR  FROM  1830  TO  1914 

Tesr  eodinc  September  30 


1820 
1821 

1823    6,911 


8.385     1837  18.87S 

9,127     1828    27.888 

1829    33,530 


1838    0.354     1830    23.823 

1824   7.913     1831   ^...22.638 


1825  10,109 

1830  10,887 


Oot.1,  1831,  to  Deo. 
SI,  1833    00,483 


Tasr  eodinc  Deoentber  81 

18SS  68.040     1889  «8.00» 

1884  «6,885     1840  B4,00« 

1835    45,874     1841  80J89 

1836    76.242    1843  104,666 

1837  79.840  Ua.  1  to  Sept.  30. 

1838    38,914  1848    53.496 

Year  ending  September  30 

18M   78,615     1849  207.0S4 

1845  114,371     1850  310,004 


1846   164.416 

1847    334.968 

1818  226.627 


Oct.  1  to  Dee.  SI. 

1850^   59.078 


Tear  ettding  Dooamber  31 

1851  870,460     1856  300377 

1852  871,008     1856  10S387 

1858  868,645       Jen.  1  to  Jnss  80. 

1864  427,833  1857  112,123 

Yeer  ending  June  30 


1858  191,942 

1850  129.671 

I860  133.143 

1861   142377 

1862   72,183 

1868  182,925 

1864  191.114 

1866  180.339 

1866  332.577 

1867  303.104 

1868    282.189 

1869   362.783 

1870  387.280 

1871  321.360 

1872  404.806 

1878  459.803 

1874   313.339 

1876    227.408 

1876  169.986 

1877   141.867 

1878  138.469 

1879  177,826 

1880    457.257 

1881  669,431 

1882    788.992 

1883    603.323 

1^  .....618392 

1886    895346 

1886  


1887   490.100 

1888    546,880 

1889  444.437 

1890    455.303 

1891   560310 

1893    479.663 

1803    439.780 

1804  286,631 

1806    258,536 

1896  343,267 

1897  230.832 

1898    229,209 

1899    311.715 

1900    448,572 

1001   487.918 

1902    648.743 

1903    867,046 

1904    812,870 

1906  1,026,499 

1006  1,100.735 

1907  1.385,349 

1908    782,fi70 

1909    761,786 

1010!  1,041,670 

1011   878,587 

1912    838.172 

1918  1,197303 

1914  1318,480 


In  long  periods  the  increase  is  marked,  but 
year  by  year  the  fluctuation  is  considerable. 
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It  mirrore  the  economic  conditiona  at  home  and 
abroad.  Thus,  the  panic  of  1837  is  reflected  in 
tiie  decline  of  imm^ation  from  79,340  in  that 
year  to  38,914  in  1838.  The  wholesale  emigra- 
tion from  Ireland  after  the  potato  famine  is  re- 
flected in  the  rise  of  American  immigration  fr<Hn 
164,416  in  1846  to  234,968  in  1847,  and  before 
this  influence  and  that  of  the  political  diatnrb- 
ances  in  Europe  were  spent  came  the  discorenr 
of  gold  and  the  rush  to  the  mines,  which  cul- 
minated in  an  immigration  of  427,833  in  1864, 
a  figure  not  reached  again  until  nearly  20  years 
later.  After  that  year  immigration  fell  off 
riightly,  and  received  a  sudden  check  after  the 
PMic  of  18S7,  when  it  was  reduced  from  246,946 
in  1867  to  119,601  in  1868.  The  year  1860 
showed  symptoms  of  a  rising  tide,  but  tiiis  was 
checked  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
proeperons  times  which  followed  the  close  of  the 
war  increased  immigraUon  until,  in  1873,  it 
reached  a  figure  of  469,603,  higher  than  in  1864. 
Again  economic  distress  hrouriit  a  falling  off, 
and  in  1878  it  was  not  more  than  138,469.  But 
the  symptoms  of  returning  prosperity  in  the 
early  dghtiee  reacted  powoful^  open  the  vol- 


PopoUtion 
atbegin- 

Tmmi 

1000  of  jwfarf 

Vil  loo  ii^A* 

143  439 

i& 

1831-1840  

12.866,0«) 

59g!l26 

47 

1841-lSfiO 

17,069,453 

1,713,261 

100 

1851-1860  

23.101.876 

2,698.214 

110 

1861-1870  

31,!!.'t,;i21 

2,314.824 

73. 

1871-1880  

8S,.'')5S.371 

2,812,191 

73 

1881-1800.  

60,155.783 

6,246.616 

104 

e2.683,a60 

3,844,420 

61 

1901-IMO  

75,094,675 

8,796,386 

IM 

It  appears  in  this  table  that  the  greatest 
relative  immigration  has  been  in  tiie  10  yean 
ending  1910,  closely  followed  by  the  decades 
1861-70  and  1881-90,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
in  each  of  these  periods  the  agitation  against 
the  policy  of  unrestricted  immigration  was 
widespread. 

The  effect  of  this  immigration  on  the  popula- 
tion can  be  traced  since  1860  in  the  number  of 
foreign  bom  enumerated  by  the  census  and  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Pi^inilatioi) 


Fonicn 
bom 


fcwfa  bora 


InereMo  of  f  or- 
eian  bora  over 
prariou  osnnis 


Immigrfttioa 
previont 


1850 
1860 
1870 
18S0 
18S0 
1900 
1910 


23,191,876 
81,443,321 
38,668,371 
60,166,783 
63,069,766 
76,803,387 
01,972^ 


2,244.602 
4,138,697 
6,667.229 
6,670,943 
9,308,104 
10.460.086 
13,615.886 


9,7 
18.2 
14.4 
13.8 
14.8 
18.7 
14.7 


1,894,096 
1,428,582 
1,112,714 
2.628,161 
1,161.981 
8,174.610 


2,698.214 
2,314,824 
2.812,191 
5,246,613 
8.687.564 
8,705.888 


ume  of  immigration,  which  in  1882  reached  the 
enormous  total  of  788,992.  By  1886  immigra- 
tion bad  falloi  to  334,203,  hut  it  soon  recovered 
and  maintained  high  figures  until  1893.  In  the 
following  year  it  dropped  to  286,631  and  reached 
Its  lownt  point  in  recent  rears  in  1898,  when 
it  was  229,899 ;  but  again  there  was  a  rapid  re- 
covery, and  in  1903  tiie  total  was  867,046.  In 
1904  the  number  fell  off  slightly,  but  in  1906, 

1906,  and  1907  it  passed  the  million  mark. 
In  1908  and  1909,  as  a  result  of  the  crisis  of 

1907,  the  number  of  immigrants  fell  to  782,870 
and  761,786,  but  rose  again  in  1910  to  over 
1,000,000.  In  the  year  1914  the  number  of 
immigrants  was  1,218,480— «  point  reuhed  only 
once  before  in  Uie  history  of  American  im- 
migration. 

ufluenced  by  teiworary  eanaea»  as  we  have 
serai,  the  progress  of  immigration  has  been  gen- 


While  the  total  number  of  the  foreign  bom 
has  increased  at  each  census,  the  proportion  to 
the  total  population  has  not  materially  changed 
since  1860.  The  increase  in  the  foreign  bom 
for  each  decade  falls  far  short  of  the  total 
number  of  immigrants  by  reason  of  the  follow- 
ing factors:  (1)  deaths  among  the  foreign  bom 
present  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade,  and  (2) 
emigration  from  among  the  same;  (3)  deaths 
among  the  immigrants  during  the  decade,  and 
(4)  return  of  some  of  these  latter  to  their 
native  lands.  The  number  who  return  to  their 
country  of  origin  fluctuates,  like  immigration, 
with  prosperity  and  depression.  Thus,  in  1008, 
396,073  aliens  emigrated,  whereas  in  the  five 
years  1909-13  tiie  average  annual  emigration 
of  aliens  amounted  to  only  273,071. 

The  derelcmments  of  recent  years  are  shown 
In  the  following  figures: 


imuiuiRS 

Per  oaot 

<4  toUl  inunlgnrtloB 

1831-1830 

1851-1800 

1871-1880 

1881-1890 

1891-1900 

1901-1006 

190ft-1910 

76.5 

HJi 

43.5 

20.0 

19.4 

10.0 

9.S 

6.8 

38,3 

34.3 

30,7 

14.1 

4.6 

3.2 

Italy.  BiH^  PohBd,  and  AoAia-HnncHr. . . 

0.2 

IJO 

11.2 

16,0 

0.9 

7.6 

4.1 

as 

OA 

8.1 

10.4 

49.3 

66.8 

62.6 

IdJ) 

5.9 

3.9 

4.0 

7.8 

10.9 

30J 

erally  forward,  with  setbacks,  apparently  tem- 

Krary,  only  in  the  decades  1861r-70  and  1891- 
DO.  In  estimating  the  force  of  immigraticm 
It  is  well  to  take  mto  account  tiie  concurrent 
ffrowtti  of  the  p<qmlntioii.  The  following  table 
brings  out  the  facta: 


There  has  been  of  late  years  a  change  in  the 
character  of  immigration,  and  much  has  been 
written  of  the  "undesirable"  ousli^  of  recent 
immigration.  The  most  destruile  immigrant  is 
doubtlees  he  who  promisee  most  ri^dfy  to  be 
absorbed  into  tiie  great  mass  of  onr  popnUtioB 
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and  lose  his  identity  as  a  newcomer.  Kinship 
in  language  and  race  is  the  prime  mark  of  this 
desirabili^.  Other  things  being  equal,  Engliah- 
ipeaking  immigrante  are  preferable  to  all 
others,  those  of  allied  race  and  language  more 
to  be  desired  than  those  allied  by  neither  race 
nor  language  to  the  man  of  the  people. 
Tlw  last  decade  shows  marked  contrasts  with 
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peoples  of  a  certain  racial  Idnship,  who  as  late 
as  the  decade  1881-90  comprised  nearly  one-half 
of  the  immigrants,  while  in  the  later  periods  the 
nations  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe  have 
assumed  the  leadership.  Equally  tUBtructive  is 
the  separation  of  the  immigrants  by  race,  which 
for  the  fiscal  years  1904  to  1914  is  shown  in  tin 
following  table: 


AMoui  (l,ia,:k)  

Aimenian  

Bobemian  and  Mora- 
vian  

Bnlnui&n,  Serviao. 
UonteDegrin  

Chinese  

Croatian  Aiii]  Slovenian 

OuImu),  . 

DaliQ  atian.  Bi:>sniaD, 
Herccgoviniaa  

Dutch  and  Flemish. . .  . 

East  Indian  

English  

Finniah  

French  

(ii-miun  

Orr-ck   

Hebri?w  

Iri»h  

lUlian  (north)  

Italian  (south)  

Japiiriow-  

Korriin   

LuiniaJii.iu  

Mat;y:ir  

Mi'iii';ni   

Pacitic  Ulauder  

Polish  

Portuguese  

Runianian ........... 

Rnaaian  

Rutheoian  (RuMniak) . 

Scandinavian  

S.Tiii^h  

SU>v:ik  

S|):ini'.h .  

Sp.irjiilL-Am'.'rican  

ti'iii   

Turkish  

Webh  

Weat  Indian  (except 
Cuban)  

Other  peoples  

Total  


[1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

19II 

1912 

1913 

1914 

2,386 

3.598 

3,786 

5,235 

4.626 

4,307 

4.966 

6,721 

6,7.^9 

6.K34 

8,447 

1.745 

1.878 

1,895 

2.644 

3.299 

3,108 

5,508 

3,092 

5.222 

9,353 

7.785 

11,911 

11.757 

12,958 

13,554 

10.164 

0.850 

8,462 

9,223 

8,439 

11,091 

9,928 

4,577 

5,823 

11,548 

27,174 

18.246 

6,214 

15.130 

10.222 

10,657 

9.087 

15,084 

4,327 

1.971 

1,485 

770 

1.263 

1.841 

1,770 

1.307 

1,608 

2,022 

2,354 

21,242 

35,104 

44,272 

47,826 

20,472 

20.181 

39,562 

18.982 

24,366 

42.499 

37M 

4,811 

7,259 

6,691 

6,475 

3,323 

3,380 

3,331 

3,914 

3.155 

3,000 

2,036 

2.639 

4,568 

7,3<>3 

3.747 

1,888 

4,911 

4,400 

3,672 

4,520 

5.140 

7,832 

8,408 

9,7:iri 

12.4G7 

9,526 

8,114 

13,012 

13,862 

10,935 

14.507 

12JJ66 

258 

145 

271 

1,072 

1,710 

337 

1.782 

517 

166 

188 

172 

41.479 

50,863 

45,079 

51,126 

49,056 

39,021 

53,498 

57,258 

49,689 

55,622 

51,746 

10,157 

17,012 

14,136 

14,860 

6,746 

11,687 

15.736 

9,779 

6,641 

12,756 

12,805 

11,557 

11,347 

10,379 

9.39'.' 

12.881 

19,423 

21,107 

18.132 

18,382 

20,662 

18,166 

74,790 

82,360 

86,813 

{i2,'i:i(; 

73.03S 

5S,534 

71,380 

66,471 

65,343 

80,865 

79,871 

12.625 

12.144 

23,127 

■ir,,2s;i 

lis.sns 

20,262 

39,135 

37,021 

31,566 

38,644 

45,881 

106,236 

129.910 

153,748 

14',',  isj 

io:i.;iS7 

57,551 

84.260 

91,223 

80,695 

101,330 

138,061 

37.076 

54,266 

40,059 

:is,7oii 

3*i.427 

31,1H5 

38.382 

40,246 

33,922 

37,023 

33,898 

36,690 

39,930 

46,286 

5 1  ,.">f>-l 

24,700 

30,780 

30.312 

26.443 

42.534 

44.802 

159,329 

186.390 

240,528 

242.497 

110,547 

165,248 

192,673 

159,638 

135.830 

231.613 

261.612 

14,382 

11.021 

14,243 

30,824 

16,418 

3,276 

2,798 

4.575 

6,172 

8.302 

8,941 

1.907 

4,929 

127 

39 

26 

11 

19 

8 

33 

64 

162 

12.780 

18,604 

14.257 

25.884 

13,720 

15.254 

22.714 

17.027 

14.078 

24,647 

21,584 

23,883 

46,030 

44,261 

60,071 

24,378 

28.704 

27,302 

19.996 

23.599 

30,610 

44,538 

447 

227 

141 

91 

6,682 

15.591 

17,760 

18.784 

22,001 

10,964 

13.089 

41 

22 

13 

3 

2 

7 

61 

12 

3 

11 

1 

67,757 

102,437 

96,835 

138,033 

68,106 

77.565 

128,348 

71,446 

85.163 

174.365 

122,657 

6.338 

4,855 

8,729 

9,648 

6,809 

4.606 

7,687 

7,469 

9,403 

13,566 

9.647 

4.364 

7,818 

11.425 

19,200 

9,620 

8,041 

14,190 

6.S11 

8,329 

12,451 

24,070 

3.961 

3,746 

6,814 

16.807 

17,111 

10.038 

17,294 

18.721 

22,668 

61.472 

44,957 

9.592 

14,478 

16,257 

24.081 

12,361 

15,808 

27.907 

17.724 

31,965 

80,588 

86,727 

61,029 

62,284 

58,141 

63,425 

32,789 

34.996 

52,037 

45.850 

3i,eoi 

38.737 

36,068 

11,483 

16,144 

16,463 

20,516 

17.014 

16.446 

24.612 

25,026 

20,293 

21.293 

18,997 

27.940 

52,368 

38,221 

42.041 

16,170 

22,586 

32,410 

21,416 

25,281 

27,234 

25,819 

4,662 

5,690 

6,332 

9,496 

6,636 

4,989 

5,837 

8,068 

9.070 

9,042 

11,064 

1,666 

1,658 

1,585 

1,060 

1.063 

890 

900 

1.1B8 

1,342 

1,363 

1,M4 

3,653 

4,822 

5,824 

5.880 

5,520 

8.o«a 

6,317 

5.441 

6.626 

9JtlO 

9,023 

1,4S2 

2,146 

2,033 

1,902 

2,327 

820 

1.283 

918 

1,336 

2,015 

2,698 

1,820 

2,531 

2,867 

2,754 

2,604 

1,609 

2,244 

2,248 

2.239 

2320 

2,668 

1,942 

1,648 

1,476 

1.3S1 

1,110 

1,024 

1,150 

1,141 

1,132 

1,171 

1,800 

668 

351 

1.027 

2.068 

1^ 

1,637 

8.330 

3,323 

3,660 

3,038 

8,880 

812.S70 

1,026.499 

1.100.735 

1.285,340 

782,870 

751,786 

1.041.670 

878.587 

838.172 

1.197.892 

1.218.480 

the  first.  Then  more  than  three-quarters  of 
American  tmmigrants  spoke  En^lsh,  but  now 
this  dement  r^resents  less  than  one-flfth  of  the 
total.  This  relative  decline  was  at  first  made  up 
1^  an  influx  of  Germans  and  Soudlnavians, 


That  such  a  notable  change  in  the  character 
of  immigration  must  affect  the  composition  ol 
the  foreign  bom  in  the  United  States  is  obn^ous 
and  is  dudosed  in  the  following  statement  f  mn 
the  eouuses  of  1900  and  1910: 


VOREIQH-BORN  POPULATION,  1910,  1900,  AND  1890,  BY  NATIONALITXES 


Touneif  BOBiT.  1910 

TOmOM  BOBM.  1900 

TOBxtm  acmm,  1880 

Numbtr 

Per 

OADt 

Numbv 

Par 
oent 

Number 

Per 
oent 

EndAnd,  SeotUnd.  ftnd  Wales  

Iidand   

1,221,283 
1,362.251 
2,601,333 
1,260,783 

9.0 
10.0 
18.6 

9.3 

1.169,737 
1.618,667 
2,666,990 
1,064,300 

11.3 
16.6 
26.8 
10.3 

1,251,402 
1.871.609 
3.784.804 
933,240 

13.6 
20.3 

sal 

10.1 

0,830.000 

40.8 

6,510,003 

63.0 

6.841,064 

73.9 

1,670.682 
1,343.125 
•  1,782,463 

12.4 
9.9 
12.8 

679,042 
484,207 
807,606 

6.6 
4.7 
7.8 

303.812 
182,680 
330.084 

3.3 
2.0 
3.0 

8.746^ 

36.1 

1,870,855 

1S.1 

816,476 

8.9 

1,433,917 
18,616,886 

18.1 
100.0 

1.966,176 
1 10,366,634 

18.9 
100.0 

1,S02A17 
9,249,647 

17,2 
lOOO 

*  Id  the  1910  eeosua  the  nlMmfliratinn  Russia  %ad  Poland  wm  dropped  and  Russia  and  Roland  substitutfld. 
t  The  total  bsrs  stTOi  diffws  from       ol  •  prarious  taUe,  m  this  doaa  not  inoluda  Alaska  and  HawaiL 

ToL.  XU.-^ 
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These  flgureB  ahaw  that  the  older  immigra- 
tion, rdatively  atronger  in  the  foreign  bom  tiian 
in  the  new  arrivalB,  is  still  losing  ground.  In 
tiie  decades  1891-1910  the  absolute  number  of 
the  fordgn  bora  of  the  first  groiqt  of  races 
declined;  of  the  aitire  group  only  the  Scan- 
dinavians showed  an  increase.  In  tiie  decade 
1001-10  the  same  ^oup,  as  a  whole,  shows  a 
further  decline,  although  a  slight  increase  ap- 
pears in  the  number  of  aliens  bom  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  Scandinavia.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  absolute  numbers  of  the  foreign  born 
from  eastern  and  eouthera  Europe  more  than 
doubled. 

The  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Immlgrati<m 
enable  us  to  study  many  characteristics  of  the 
immigrante.  That  males  predominate  over  fe- 
males, inasmuch  as  the  immigration  embraces 
so  many  unmarried  men,  and  so  many  married 
men  who  have  left  their  families  behind  them, 
who  come  to  seek  fortune  in  the  New  World,  is 
well  luiown.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  note 
that  the  proportion  of  males  is  increasing.  In 
1893  to  1896  it  was  61.6  per  cent  of  the  total; 
in  1896  to  1900,  63.5  per  cent;  and  in  the  two 
fiscal  years,  1904  and  1906,  it  averaged  as  much 
as  60.2  per  cent.  In  1914,  however,  it  declined 
to  66.4  per  eoit.    The  older  immigTation  was 
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PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  IMMIQRATION 


Under 
IS  yean 

15-40 
ytmn 

18.S 
16.1 

71.1 
72.7 

mcu.  SUM 

Under 
14  yewm 

14-46 
yean 

IS.4 
11.1 
12.3 

80.8 
83.3 
82.4 

Considering  the  same  races  as  in  the  case  of 
the  sexes,  we  find  the  percentage  of  childr«i 
under  14  in  1913  to  be  as  follows,  the  average 
being  12.8: 

Endieb  16.1     Itsluui  (south)  11.7 

ImhTT  6.7     Polish   9.9 

Oflrmaa  17.8     RnaaiaD   8.S 

Soandiuvian  7.7     Croatiut  and  Skmnlaa..  S.1 

Hatemr  Ondc  8.S 

Here  again  it  appears  that  family  immigm* 
tion  is  especially  prominent  among  Uie  Hebrews 
and  plays  a  oonsiderable  rOle  among  Gomana 
and  natma  of  Great  Britain.   The  low  percent- 


OOOOVAVIOHB 

RBOAL  rSABS  1881-00 

nSOAL  TSAB  IMS 

nsounuilSlS 

Knnibw 

Nonber 

Nmnbw 

ParoMrt 

Skilled  labor  

27,006 
640.411 
2,196.292 

1.0 
19.6 
79.4 

13.613 
180,112 
600,726 

1.7 
22.7 
76.6 

18,468 
160.108 
727,127 

1.6 
17.7 
80.8 

2,762.709 
2,483.904 

lOOO 

794,481 
282,018 

lOOO 

90a704 
297,188 

6,M6,ei8 

1.088^ 

1,197,802 

by  families  to  a  larger  extoit  than  at  present, 
and  this  is  seen  by  comparing  some  of  the  older 
and  newer  elements  in  it. 

In.  1918  the  figures  for  some  of  the  prominent 
races  were  as  fwlaws: 


Main 

Fmalea 

Paroant 
xaaim 

Iiuh  

31,320 

24,202 

86 

19.072 

17,961 

51 

46,974 

34,891 

67 

26.243 

13,494 

66 

67.148 

44.182 

56 

ItaliaD  (south)  

176.472 

66,141 

76 

Polish  

116.772 

68,593 

66 

Rufloian  

45,633 

S339 

89 

CrostiaD  and  SloTsmian. 

31,590 

10,909 

74 

Gndc  

88,148 

8J»1 

01 

It  will  be  noted  tiuit  the  races  which  show  a 
less  percentage  of  men  than  65  belong,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Hebrews,  to  the  older  immigra- 
tion. The  Hebrews  represent  more  largely  than 
the  other  races  immigration  by  families. 

Among  the  immigrants  the  proportion  of  per- 
sons in  the  prime  of  life  is  always  consider- 
able. The  increase  of  the  proportion  indicates 
a  falling  off  of  family  immigration.  Fig* 
nres  for  the  entire  period  are  not  uniform,  but 
the  following  statenumt  shows  this  characteristic 
^ainlyi 


age  of  children  among  the  Irish  is  a  consequence 
of  the  large  immigration  of  unmarried  women, 
and  this  is  true,  in  some  measure,  of  the 
Scandinavians. 

Statistics  of  occiq)ation  amnig  the  immigrants 
show  comparatively  few  In  the  professional  elaas 
or  &at  of  skilled  laborers.  By  far  the  greatest 
number  are  in  the  classes  grouped  as  miscdla- 
neous,  in  which  laborers,  farm  laborers,  uid 
personal  and  domestic  servants  malce  up  nearfy 
the  entire  number.  The  general  results  are 
given  in  the  preceding  table. 

The  figures  above  giv^  indicate  that  the 
relative  proportitms  of  professional,  skilled, 
and  unskilled  have  not  beoi  greatly  fleeted  by 
tiie  change  In  the  character  of  immigration. 
Among  the  newer  immigrants  the  Gre^s  and 
Italians  show  low  percentages  of  professional 
and  skilled  labor,  while  the  Hebrews  show  a 
very  large  percentage  of  skilled.  This  is  in 
lai;ge  measure  e^lained  1^  the  specializaticu 
of  the  ^>rewB  to  the  needle  trades. 


Socliah 

German 

Hebrew 

Italian 

(south) 

OtMk 

Profesnonal .... 

0.5 

4.0 

1.5 

0.4 

0.3 

44.5 

27.5 

70.1 

11.8 

6.3 

Miaodlanaoua.. 

46.0 

68.6 

2&4 

87.8 

03.4 

The  immigrant  ptmnlation,  as  a  wholes  shows 
a         percentage  of  illiteraciy.   Of  immigiants 
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orer  14,  for  tha  year  1818,  20.6  per  eeait  were 
iOitorate.  lUiteracy  ia  very  rare  among  'Eng- 
liak,  Scandinavian,  French,  Butch,  and  Finnish. 
It  Ib  relatively  low  among  GermanB,  Macyars, 
and  Hebrews.  It  runs  very  high  among  immi- 
grants froiki  southern  and  eastern  Europe — ■ 
Italians,  Greeks,  Dahnatians,  Croatians,  and 
Slovraiians,  Suthenians,  lathuanians.  Illiteracy 
among  immigraotB  ia  laigefy  a  r^eetion  of  the 
backward  state  of  educ^on  in  their  conntries 
<rf  origin.  In  the  most  extreme  cases  it  also 
reflects  racial  oppression.  Thus,  the  Croatians 
and  Slovenians,  the  Bosnians,  the  Lithuanians, 
are  peoples  possessed  of  a  language  and  his- 
torical traditions  other  than  those  of  the  race 
that  dominates  popular  education.  Accordingly 
it  is  dangerous  to  make  deductions  from  literacy 
statistics  as  to  the  mental  or  even  social  qual- 
ity of  the  immigrants. 

Efleet  upon  the  FopulatloiL  The  Infiueace 
of  immigration  upon  the  population  at  large  de- 
pends  not  only  upon  its  volume  but  also  upon  its 
diffusion.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  for- 
eign born  in  1910  constituted  14.S  per  cent  of 
the  total  population  of  the  country;  but  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  foreign  bom  are  concen- 
trated in  particular  sections.  Of  the  foreign 
bom  S4.8  per  cent  were  found  in  the  North 
(north  Atiantic  and  north  Central  States).  The 
Soutb  had  only  6.4  per  cent  of  the  foreign  bom, 
and  the  West  (mountain  and  Padfle  States),  9.7 
per  cent  The  distribution  of  the  general  ik^U' 
lation  in  the  three  sections  was  as  follows: 
North,  60.6  per  cent;  South,  32  per  cent;  West, 
7.4  per  cent.  The  States  having  the  highest 
percentage  of  foreign  bom  in  their  population 
(25-35  per  cent)  were  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Rhode  Island,  New  York  and  Nev 
Jersey,  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota. 

tcsideneieB  to  concentration  by  sections 
are  clearly  shown  ia  the  table  on  page  14. 

There  is  a  marked  tendency  towards  concen* 
tration  of  the  foreign  bom  in  the  cities.  Ac- 
cordyUig  to  the  census  of  1910,  while  44.2  per 
cent  of  the  general  population  was  found  in 
urban  communities,  72.2  per  cent  of  the  foreign 
bora  were  living  in  such  communities.  In  gen- 
eral, the  greater  the  cil7  the  greater  the  relative 
proportion  of  foreign  bom.  The  following  table 
gives  tike  percentage  of  total  population  and  of 
lOTeign  bora  living  in  the  several  cTasnes  of 
nrban  ctHnmimitiea  in  1910: 
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tendency  towards  urban  concentration  than  those 
from  southern  and  eaatera  Kurope— per 
cent  as  compared  with  78.0  per  cent.  The  high- 
est percentages  of  urban  concentration  among 
European  immigrants  are  shown  by  natives  of 
Rumania  (91.9)  and  Russia  (87.0) — a  fact  to 
be  explained  by  the  large  Jewish  element  in  the 
immigration  from  those  countries.  But  Ireland 
follows  dosdy  with  84.7  per  cent,  Turkey  in 
Burope  with  79.6  per  cent^  and  Italy  witii  78.1 
per  cent. 

Russia  ie  the  country  of  birtit  of  the  lax|^ 
contingent  of  the  foreign  bora  of  New  YoAt 
City  and  of  Philadelphia.  German  bora  are 
the  moat  numerous  element  in  Baltimore,  Buf- 
falo, Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Jersey  City, 
Los  Angeles,  Milwaukee,  Newark,  Pittsburgh, 
St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco.  Ireland  leads 
in  Boston  and  Washington;  Sweden  in  Minne- 
apolis, Italy  in  New  Orleans,  Ausfaia  in  CSeve- 
land.  The  Russian  bom  stand  second  in  Balti- 
more, Milwaukee,  Newark,  Pittsburgh,  and  St. 
Louis;  the  Germans  in  Cleveland,  New  Orleans, 
and  Washington;  the  Canadians  in  Boston,  Buf- 
falo, Detroit,  and  Los  Angeles;  the  Irish  in 
Jersey  City  and  Newark;  the  Italians  in  New 
York;  tile  Austrians  in  Chicago;  the  Hunga- 
rians in  Cincinnati;  the  Norwegians  in  Minne- 
apolis. As  a  rale,  immi|pranta  are  attracted  to 
those  cities  already  having  a  large  peculation 
of  the  same  nationality. 

The  following  Uble  gives  the  dties  of  100,000 
and  over  having  in  1010  a  foreira-bora  popn< 
latim  In  excess  of  30  per  eent  of  uie  total: 


COMMUinW 

Per  omrtof 

total 
popuUtkm 

For  oent  o( 
fonicn  boni 

CStMB  of  2.fiOO-iO,o6o  

0.2 

8A 

CitiM  of  10,000-26,000  

6.1 

7.3 

CitiM  of  25,000-100,000  

0.0 

62.5 

OtiM  of  100,000-600,000. . . . 

0.8 

14.6 

<StlMof  fiOOlOOOaad  OT«r. . . 

12.S 

20.0 

Over  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  cities  of 
100,000-500,000  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  dties  of  over  600,000  were  foreign 
bora. 

The  census  of  1910  shows  that  the  teniency 
towards  settlement  in  cities  characterizes  al- 
most all  immigrant  nationalities.  Only  the 
immigrants  from  Norway,  Mexico,  and  Monte- 
n^ro  show  a  less  percentage  urban  than  that 
of  the  native  white  population.  The  immi- 
grants from  northwestero  Europe  show  a  less 


cimi 

FOpnlatiin 

PwenrtoC 

670,685 

240,722 

3s.e 

Bridn^Mirt,  Conn.. . 
CwnDndfo,  Maaa... 

102,054 

36.180 

86.5 

104.830 

34,608 

33.0 

ChioBco  

Clev«uu)d  

2.194,283 
600,663 

783,428 
106.703 

36.7 
84.0 

466,766 

166.666 

33.6 

Fall  Riv«r  

110,205 

50.874 

42.6 

106,204 

43,457 

40.0 

183,606 

42.784 

32.0 

New  York  

4,766,883 

1,027.708 

40.4 

Newark  

347,460 

110,656 

81.8 

Pateraon,  N.  J  

125,600 

45,308 

36.1 

Providenoe  

224.326 

76.303 

34.0 

416,012 

130,874 

31.4 

Womater,  Maaa.... 

145,086 

48,403 

33  J2 

But  these  figures  do  not  display  the  whole 
signiflcance  of  the  city  concentration,  for  it  will 
be  remembered  that  immigrants  are  laigely  men 
and  adults.  The  proportion  of  foreigners  among 
males  of  voting  age  is  perhaps  a  more  forcible 
indication  of  t^eir  influence  in  the  community. 
In  1910  foreign-bom  males  made  up  the  foUow* 
ing  percoitages  of  males  of  voting  age: 


FWi  Riw  63.8 

LoweQ  68.1 

NewYwk  67.8 

PatanoD  U.7 

Chiaaco  64.3 


Cleveland  58.3 

Bridgeport  51.0 

Det»rft  50.3 

Woreeatar  60.0 


The  significance  of  this  concentration  is  in  its 
relation  to  the  problem  of  assimilation.  The 
evidences  of  assimilation  cannot  well  be  treated 
statistically,  and  we  have  only  a  few  indications 
of  it.  One  of  these  lies  in  naturalization.  In 
1910,  of  6,646,817  foreign-bom  white  males,  21 
Tears  of  age  and  over,  3,034,117  were  natural- 
ized, and  670,772  had  taken  out  thar  first 
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NATIVE  AND  nmSIQN-BOBN  FOFmATION,  BT  DIVISIONS,  ISSO-IBIO 


Mrauncur 

mvnUM         flEUB  AMD 

Total 

Nfttive 

Native 

UNITED  STATES 

91.072^ 

78,456380 

18.515,886 

863 

14.7 

7S.99<^7S 

66,653,299 

10,841370 

86.4 

13.0 

63,947,714 

68,098,154 

9340,600 

86.3 

14.7 

fiO,lS6,783 

43,475340 

0,679,943 

86.7 

IS.S 

88,558,371 

32,091,142 

6307329 

85.6 

14.4 

1860 

81,443321 

27,804,624 

4,138,097 

86.8 

183 

ISfiO. 

28,101,876 

a(^M7374 

2344,003 

903 

9.7 

OEOGRAFHIC  DIVKTONS 

Smw  BHouint 

4,737,071 

4  OAK  fin 
I#IO,llU 

9A  1 

73.1 

or  A 
27  .V 

ft  JUM  n.tt 

4,1W,7BU 

1  AAK  AQT 

l,440,3o7 

'7A  A 

74JI 

OK  0 

OtOoB,))!' 

1  f  JA 

70./ 

5H.9 

A  A1A  k^M 

A  A1  A  A1  7 

7ih1,D1^ 

a\  A 

1 A  0 

19.3 

0  JOT  tVtA 

A  OHO 

OfB.Wl 

01  A 

-1 A  A 
iBiO 

A  AAK  AKO 

2,665,908 

A^k  AOA 

85.0 

1  ft  A 

2,728.116 

2^1307 

800349 

883 

11^ 

UtDDLB  AtLUKHO' 

1910 

lv,31fi,882 

14|464t7l9 

A  ABt  tT4 
4351,179 

fA  a 
74.V 

AK  1 

30.1 

1900 

16,4M,078 

ISffalO/tllV 

A  A1 9  KRA 

7B.O 

A1  ■ 

iAX-n 

1890. . 

12,706,220 

A  Aon 

A  U  A  TJA 

3|740,74a 

7S.4 

A1  A 

31.0 

1880.. 

4  A  dAA  BTO 

10t4WI,878 

49Jt  AffA 

9,475*970 

A  AAA  MM 

3AEW,908 

lfU.7 

IAS 

a  OIA  €WM 

8,810306 

A  AM  «M11 

li073.0w 

■TO  9 

01  0 

1800. . 

7,408.988 

OiBDft^lO 

1354,576 

9n  A 

1800.. 

6i808,785 

4379,441 

1319,304 

83.7 

173 

Bur  Nobis  CnrBU. 

40  AtfA  <A4 

18,260,021 

15,170,830 

0  A^T9  TAA 

1 A  A 

10<9 

*  ■  AOB  EDI 

I5,980J>81 

13,3011,900 

CO  A 

lA  A. 
10.4 

18,478,805 

1A  AAT  001 

10,907,381 

A  ftIA  onA 
3,310,V34 

81.4 

VO  A 

13.0 

1 1  AAA  AAO 

IT  t 

A  lAJ  Kit 

/■WmJMO 

1  AA1  ATJ 

ltvOX,Oi4 

A1  B 

91  aO 

19JI 

1800.. 

J,  OOA 

K  VOA  AttB 

4MI  t 
931-7 

I/*9 

3,979,428 

6B0337 

87J 

12J 

W 

Mv  Nmns  Ommu, 

leio. 

1 A  AA1  AAA 

lU,Uill  ,^30 

l,lJlO,OW> 

OO-l 

mo 

lO-V 

10,317.423 

8,814,175 

l.Oooi^a 

AK  ■> 

14  0 

Oi9o2,113 

t  QAA  AAA 

7382,922 

0<i*/ 

IT  9 

Oi  167,448 

5,157344 

1  lAA 

l,UUU,lVv 

1  A  A 
lOJf 

8306,594 

A  ,  0  J  AAA 

3,184,983 

ATI  At  1 

071,011 

AO  A 

93*0 

f  T  4 

17-4 

1800. . 

A  1 AA  OfHl 

1  AAA  AIVA 
l-Wtg™ 

040,102 

AJ  A 

lOAt 

I860.. 

880385 

780^797 

0QtA38 

8&7 

lU 

SoDn  ATLumo 

11394,901 

V/.o 

<i  K 
3M> 

10,448,480 

1 A  AAT  t  Mn 

10327,460 

01 A  A^M^ 

jflO,lRV 

AT  A 

A  1 
A.l 

1890.. 

8357,922 

8,649307 

qaa  kor 

fV9  A 

51.4 

7,597,197 

7,433,ySv 

l/%,4i0o 

4V:r  T 
vir«/ 

51-3 

1870. . 

6353,610 

0,686,766 

1 AA  OA  A 

100JH4 

W-1 

A  A 

5,804,708 

A  MM  AAA 

11nIiOW 

fl  A 
341 

4,679,090 

4374,180 

104*010 

07.8 

M 

East  South  Cawnui. 

8,409,901 

A  AAA  A^A 

8,832,076 

AT  OQE 

0/ iQudO 

1-U 

7,547,767 

T  jl  KT  1 OO 

7,407,ItfW 

Mis 

tKl*0 

1  4 
1-jt 

6,429,164 

A  AA7  AJA 

6,337,040 

1  AO  1 14 

AO  A 

1  A 
1.0 

5,585,151 

5,489,989 

vOfiOjf 

AO  Q 

1  T 

1.7 

4,404,446 

4300,578 

1AO  OAT 

lU3,o07 

AT  A 

97.0 

A  4. 

4,020,001 

8.919,056 

101  fW3 

A  K 

18».. 

3303371 

8318,901 

W,870 

oeji 

L5 

W 

mn  South  CmrB&i. 

8,784,034 

0  A  ftA  ^  A  <t 

iuNs,iia 

OA  A 

4  A 

0,582390 
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pi^|>«i^  following  table  gives  interesting   decade,  and  that  in  the  decade  the  non-English- 

details  as  to  tbe  tendouy  towards  naturaliia-   nteaktng  dements,  even  allowing  for  immigra- 

non  from  Canada,  approziniated  three-fonrtlu 


tion  of  the  sereral  races. 


NATCBALZZATIOH,  1910 
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UNITED  STATES 
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Otnoany  
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hOr  
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Ounda  and  Kcvfonndlaitd  

Canada  —  I^aoeh  

IftH^fw^  

flwadm.  

Hmgair  

te-::::::::::::::::::: 

DnmaA  

Usnoo* .«  

Oiwoe  

Italaiid 

SwHnriand  

NailMrianda  

Vtanoa  

^glu  

TaAxv  in.  Aida^ 

Pflf  iiHal  ■   

H^pMHwin  

Briymn  and  LuMmbu^  

lAinwy  in  Bnropo,  

Myaria.  Etarria,  and  MontaMpo 

RMm  

uiba  and  oUur  Weat  IndUa  

Central  and  Sotttii  Anuriea  


6,646,817 
1,378.667 
737,130 
712,813 
809,347 
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088,369 
170.987 
487.IK 
349,022 
365,844 
213.042 
133,116 
102,398 
102.009 
74.976 
70,716 
«e,241 
69.762 
69,661 
43,054 
33,601 
38.693 
27335 
37,610 
32,788 
17^ 
14,170 
9,671 
8,815 


46.6 
69.5 
26.1 
17.7 
24.6 
67.8 
51.0 
44.7 
59.4 
63.8 
14.3 
67.1 
66.6 
61.6 

ia7 
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30.6 
61.8 
66.8 
49.6 
69.2 
21.2 
24.9 
28.8 
48.0 
6.5 
4.7 
16.4 
80.« 
84.8 


8.6 
7.2 
13.0 
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9.6 
6.8 
4.9 
8.9 
6.9 
11.5 
10.1 
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7.8 
12.6 
2.8 
8.1 
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9.6 
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17.7 
l*A 
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5.3 
6.8 
0.8 
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84.1 
9.9 
52.4 
66.7 
67.8 
18.8 
28.3 
40.3 
18.8 
14.9 
68.2 
16.3 
31.5 
18.8 
66.6 
77.6 
46.9 
14.9 
19.6 
27.8 
lOJ 
5B.4 
64.3 
45.S 
81  Jt 
79.8 
88J) 
66.0 
44.3 
87.4 


11.7 
13.3 
8.6 
8.7 
8.4 
12.7 
16.9 
11.2 
14.9 
10.8 
7.4 
11.5 
14.8 
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20.4 
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7.5 
18.8 
13J) 
14.4 
15.9 
9.1 
7.0 
8.8 
11.3 
7.8 
7.1 
13.8 
18.9 
19.6 


The  high  percentage  of  naturalisation  among 
the  nati<nis  nimishing  tiie  older  immij^tion  fi 
largely  accounted  for  by  length  of  r^ideooe  in 
the  country.  A  comparison  of  the  figures  for 
the  newer  immigration  shows  considerable  dif- 
ferences. Thus,  of  the  Greeks  only  12.7  per  cent 
are  naturalized  or  have  taken  out  their  first 
papers,  and  only  9.9  per  cent  of  the  Bulgarians, 
Servians,  and  Monten^rins.  Of  the  Finns,  46.6 
pOT  cent  fall  in  this  cuss;  of  the  Russians,  39.1 
per  cent;  of  the  Rumanians,  46.5;  of  those  from 
Turkey  in  Asia,  31.6  per  cent.  The  high  per' 
eentagee  are  indicative  of  a  definite  tendency 
of  such  races  to  expatriate  themselves,  and  are 
to  be  explained  by  political  conditions  of  the 
land  whence  the  immigrants  come.  Finns,  Rus- 
sian and  Rumanian  Jews,  Armenians  and  Syr- 
ians from  Turkey,  do  not  contemplate  return. 

Another  statistical  evidoiee  of  assimilation  is 
found  in  the  acquisition  of  the  English  language. 
There  were  enumerated,  in  1900,  1,217,280  for- 
tign-bom  persons  over  10  years  of  age,  or  12 
per  cent  of  the  total,  who  could  not  speak  Eng- 
lish. But  many  of  the  foreign  born  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  Canada  speak  English 
B8  their  mother  tongue,  as  much  as  24.6  per 
cent  of  alL  Allowing  for  these,  the  percentage 
of  foreign  bom  who  had  no  English  antecedents 
and  who  had  not  acquired  English  was  18.3. 
The  omsua  reports  do  not  go  sufficiently  into 
details  to  give  tts  any  indication  how  far  the 
inabitif^  to  wpt§k  English  was  due  to  unwilling- 
ness to  acquire  it  and  how  far  to  lack  of  op- 
portunity, due  to  recent  arrival  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  2,009,173 
of  the  foreign  bom  had  arrived  in  the  preceding 


of  the  arrivals.  That  the  foreign  dement  is 
not  averse  to  leaming  English  would  seem  to  be 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  among  the  native 
whites  of  foreign  parentage  the  proportion  who 
do  not  speak  English  is  only  0.6  per  cent. 

If  we  turn  now  to  consider  the  social  effects  of 
immigration,  we  find  our  testimony  chiefly  in 
the  statistics  of  illiteracy,  crime,  pauperism, 
and  insanity.  Aa  one  would  natiurally  ^pect, 
illiteracy  is  more  common  among  the  foreign 
twm  than  among  the  native  whites.  For  1910 
the  figures  were  12.7  per  cent  and  3  per  cent 
respectively.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1900 
were  12.9  and  4.6;  for  1890,  13.1  and  6.2.  lUit- 
erac^  amtsig  the  foreign  bora  thus  tends  to 
decline. 

While  illiteracy  is  more  common  among  the 
foreign  bom  than,  among  the  native  bora,  the 
children  of  the  foreign  bom  show  a  lower 
percentage  of  illiteracy  than  those  of  native 
parentage.  Illiteracy  among  the  children  of 
foreign  parentage  amounted  to  2.2  per  cent  in 
1890,  1.6  per  cent  in  1900,  1.1  per  cent  in  1910. 
The  corresponding  figures  for  whites  of  native 

Fiarentage  were  7.5,  5.7,  and  3.7.  The  superior 
iteracy  of  the  children  of  foreign  parents  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  omcentration  of  the  forei^ 
bom  in  cities,  where  educational  opportunitaes 
are  good. 

Onm&  It  is  often  claimed  that  tiie  inmii- 
grants  fill  the  jails  and  penitentiaries  of  tiie 
country;  and  the  impression  is  widespread  that, 
were  it  not  for  immigration,  l^ere  would  be 
little  use  for  such  institutions.  This  imftres* 
sion  is  aitirely  erroneous.  While  it  is  likely 
that  the  foreign  bora  contribute  somewhat  more 
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tbaa  their  proporticHial  quota  to  the  army  of 
law  breakers,  the  diBpToporti<m  is  by  no  means 
such  as  to  change  material^  the  amonnt  of 
crime  which  womd  occur  were  there  no  for- 
eigners in  the  population.  The  extent  of  their 
influence  upon  the  volume  of  crime  may  be 
briefly  studied. 

According  to  the  census  of  1910,  the  total 
number  of  offenders  in  prisons  on  Jan.  1,  1910. 
was  111,498,  of  whtmi  72,797  were  white,  19,438 
were  foreign  born.  Thus,  while  the  foreign  bom 
represented  16.3  per  cent  of  the  wliite  popula- 
tion, th«y  contributed  26.7  per  cent  of  the  in* 
mates  of  the  prisons.  But  criminality  is  lai^y 
confined  to  adulthood  and  to  the  male  sex. 
Now,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  foreign 
bom  constituted  25.1  per  cent  of  the  white  popu- 
lation over  21,  and  27.3  per  cent  of  the  white 
male  population  over  21,  the  apparrat  excess  of 
criminality  dwindles  to  inrignifieance. 

Ibuuilty  and  TMUe-KindediMM.  A  mudi 
greater  excess  of  the  foreign  bom  appears  in 
the  figures  for  the  inmates  of  hospitals  for  the 
Insane.  Of  a  total  of  116,402  white  inmates, 
on  Jan.  1,  1910,  the  foreign  born  numbered 
64,096,  or  47  per  ceat.  A  larger  proportion  of 
foreign  bora  than  of  native  bom  was  to  have 
been  expected  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  bom, 
on  account  of  the  disproportion  of  male  adults. 
No  such  figure  as  47  per  cent  can  be  explained 
in  this  way.  The  fact  that  the  forei|pi  bom 
are  ooneattrated  in  the  cities  prcA>ably  hM  some- 
thing  to  do  with  the  high  peremtage  of  insan- 
ity. The  strain  of  city  life  may  tend  to  produce 
mental  disorder;  moreover,  many  cases  of  in- 
sanity that  are  neglected  under  rural  conditions 
are  of  such  seriousness  under  urban  conditions 
as  to  require  detoition  in  hospitals. 

Among  the  feeble-minded  the  quota  provided 
Iiy  the  for^n  bom  is  naturalty  small  (6.1  per 
cent).  This  is  ehi^  a  result  of  the  r^p>roua 
•election  to  which  immigrants  are  subject  iqion 
landing.  The  effect*  of  this  sdective  process 
seem  entirely  to  disappear  in  the  second  genera- 
.tim.  The  native  bom  of  foreign  or  mixed 
parentage  constitute  23.6  per  cent  of  the  white 
population  and  contribute  26.6  per  cent  of  the 
iert>le-niinded  in  instituticms.  Whether  liiis 
r^reaoits  a  real  excess  or  not  is  imposril^ 
to  determine,  since  the  foreign  bom  of  foreign 
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general  population,  even  when  allowance  is  made 
for  the  greater  prmmrtion  of  perscms  of  ad< 
vanced  age  among  the  foreign  bom.  Its  only 
adequate  explanation  is  the  initial  poverty  of 
the  immigrant  and  his  failure  to  become  ad- 
justed to  American  economic  conditiona  It  ia 
notable  that  the  native  bom  of  foreign  parent- 
age contributed  only  13  per  cent  to  t£e  number 
01  paupers  in  almshouses. 

Industrial  Bffecta.  Looking  at  Hie  immi- 
gration problem  from  the  economic  side,  we  not 
infrequently  hear  a  complaint  that  immlgratioa 
lowers  wages.  In  prosperous  times  little  ia 
heard  of  this,  but  when  depresnon  sets  in 
complaint  becomes  general. 

The  difficulty  here  is  to  determine  the  facts. 
So  complex  are  the  conditions  affecting  wages 
that  the  Industrial  Commisaion,  after  faearuig 
the  most  conflicting  evidence  on  both  sides  of 
the  question,  was  forced  to  conclude  that  a 

Eoritive  effect  of  immigration  on  wages  cannot 
B  predicated.  The  Immigration  Commission, 
appointed  in  1907,  reached  the  conclusion  that 
there  has  been  a  toidency  for  inunigraldon  to 
lower  the  wages  and  standard  of  living  oi  in- 
dustrial workers. 

The  proposition  can  be  supported  by  infermce 
rather  thui  by  direct  proof.  If  the  numbers  of 
the  foreign  bom  in  a  given  industry  are  small, 
it  ia  contrary  to  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
have  a  depressing  effect  upon  wages.  Thia 
raises  the  question  of  the  amount  of  competi- 
tion ia  a  gtven  industry.  To  this  the  answer 
can  be  found  in  the  census  statistics  of  occu- 
pations. The  special  report  on  OooupatUma  at 
the  Twelfth  Centut  of  the  bureau  of  the  census 
shows  the  percentage  of  the  various  elements  in 
the  white  peculation  employed  in  the  main  occu- 
pation  groups.  The  concentrati<m  of  the  foreign 
bora  in  meeaanical  and  manufacturing  purBoitflt 
which  was  alrea^  marked  in  1890,  is  shown  hy 
the  census  of  1900  to  be  on  the  increase.  An 
interesting  point  is  the  apparent  tendency  of 
the  native  bom  of  foreign  parentage  to  show 
much  the  same  preferences  for  the  industrial 
groi^.  The  percentage  of  all  three  population 
classes  engaged  in  trade  and  transportation 
shows  a  fairly  uniform  increase. 

The  concentration  of  the  foreignras  in  indus- 
trial pursuits,  as  indicated  by  l£is  table,  is  to 
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parentage  are  more  decidedly  urban  than  the 
wMve  bora  of  native  parentage,  and  under 
urban  conditions  a  d^;ree  of  feeble-mindedness 
that  might  be  considered  innocuous  in  the  coun- 
try leads  to  detention  in  hospitals. 

Faaperism.  Of  the  77,734  paupers  in  alms- 
houses enumerated  on  Jan.  1,  1910,  33,125  were 
foreign  bora,  or  42.6  per  cent  of  the  total. 
This  ia  a  contingent  much  in  excess  of  the  per- 
centage G<mtnbutiott  of  the  foreign  bom  to  the 


be  correlated  with  their  tendency  to  gravitate 
towards  the  cities  already  discussed.  They  have 
gone  to  the  cities  because  the  latter  furnish  the 
opportunities  of  employment,  and  this  was  due 
to  the  development  of  mechsjlical  and  manufac- 
turing industries.  The  propoTtt<m  of  the  forngn 
bora  in  these  broad  groups  is  not  such  as  to 
lead  us  to  infer  that  they  exercise  a  dominating 
influence  upon  wages,  even  if  it  could  be  proved, 
which  is  extremely  doubtful,  t^at  they  are  any 
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more  willing  than  the  native  laborer  to  work 
for  low  wages.  It  can  therefore  only  be  in  cer- 
tain ^>ecifi^  industries,  in  which  the  proportion 
of  the  foreign  born  is  very  large  and  in  which 
the  pressure  for  work  is  consicferable,  that  any 
appreciable  influence  upon  wages  wilt  be  exerted. 
Where  they  do  not  thus  dominate  an  induatiy 
they  cmform  to  the  current  rate  of  wages.  In- 
▼estigaticniB  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  into 
the  cost  of  production  in  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustries and  in  the  textile  industries  amply 
prove  this  pn^osition. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  foreign  born 
crowd  for  employment  and  dominate  a  ^ven  in- 
dustry, as  in  the  clothing  industry  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  they  reduce  the  rate  of  wages, 
and  such  a  permanent  reduction  is  possible  be- 
cause the  standard  of  living  which  tmy  adopt  is 
BO  mndi  inferior  to  that  which  is  customary 
among  their  American  competitors.  The  contest 
with  the  eweatshop  in  our  great  cities  leaves  no 
doubt  upon  this  point.  The  report  of  the  Indus- 
trial Commissi<m  furnishes  cumulative  evidence 
of  iioB  tendency  in  a  few  lines  of  activity  to 
build  up  industries  on  a  basis  of  starvation 
wages  which  themselves  rest  upon  the  ignorance^ 
helplessness,  and  incapacity  or  the  fonlgn-bom 
population  of  the  tenement-bouse  distrlSs. 

The  problem  of  immigration  is  a  prdttlem  of 
assimilation;  and  this  means  conformity  to 
modes  of  living,  modes  of  thought,  and  modes 
of  action  in  many  different  fields  of  activity. 
With  respect  to  the  permanent  additions  to  the 
population,  the  question  which  concerns  us  is  as 
to  how  far  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  con- 
tinue to  recruit  what  are  ec<momically  the  weak- 
est and  least  promising  classes  in  the  com- 
mmdty.  The  idea  that  there  must  always  be 
some  one  to  do  rough  work  has  no  standing  in 
court.  Modem  engineering  devises  mechanical 
appliances  for  tiiese  purposes,  and  we  have  no 
fear  that  progress  will  cease  because  ii»  human 
race  is  unwilling  to  be  mere  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water. 

Legislation.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  unmigration  into  the  United  States  was  so 
nmeh  a  matter  of  course  that  before  1820  it  was 
not  even  recorded.  While  in  that  year  records 
of  the  number  of  arrivals  were  introduced,  noth- 
ing was  done  in  the  way  of  l^fislation,  either  to 

Sromote  or  to  restrict  immigration  into  the 
United  States,  until  the  year  1864. 
We  may  disr^ard  the  brief  period  in  which 
the  famous  Alien  Law  was  in  force  (1798- 
1801),  which  authorized  tiie  President  to  expel 
foreiranrs  dai^erons  to  the  peace  of  the  nation, 
for  this  law  was  passed  to  meet  a  supposed 
political  danger  and  not  to  avert  a  threatened 
eocmomic  injury.  Nor  did  the  agitation  against 
the  foreigner,  which  gained  such  force  in  the 
KnoW'Nothing  movement  during  the  early  part 
of  the  fifties,  lead  to  legislation.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  question  would  have  assumed  so  large  an 
importance  had  it  not  been  for  popular  discon- 
tent with  the  older  political  parties.  Moreover, 
the  agitation  was  quite  as  much  anti-Catholic 
as  it  was  antiforeign,  and  no  majority  of  the 
American  people  comd  be  gained  for  an  attitude 
mvoring  of  religious  persecution. 

The  police  and  sanitary  r^ulations,  including 
quarantine,  affecting  the  immigrants  upon  their 
landing  in  the  United  States  were  matters  of 
State,  and  not  Federal  l^slation. 

When,  in  1864.  Congress  finally  took  ct^i- 
zanee  of  the  immigration  question,  it  was  with 


the  idea  of  encouraging  immigration  into  the 
United  States.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  de- 
mand for  laborers  in  industrial  pursuits,  an  act 
was  passed  to  encourage  immigration  which  of- 
fered to  the  immigrants  freedom  from  ocnnpul- 
sor^  military  service,  and  tiie  services,  upon  their 
arrival,  of  a  eommlssioDer  of  immigration,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  assist  immigrants  in  obtaining 
transportatitm  to  their  destination  and  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  impositions  to  which  their 
ignorance  exposed  them.  The  Act  was  repealed 
in  1868,  and  no  further  legislation  to  promote 
immigration  was  enacted.  The  general  spirit 
of  the  times  was,  however,  favorable  to  immi- 
gration, and  certain  special  reports  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics,  Labor  in  Europe  and  Amerioa 
(1870),  e-g.,  were  widely  diraeminated  with  a 
view  to  encouraging  imnl^Tation.  About  the 
same  time  the  States,  par^ularly  those  of  the 
West,  established  boards  and  commissioners  of 
immigration,  charged  with  the  duty  of  promot- 
ing immigration  into  their  respective  States. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  encouragement 
was  no  longer  needed,  and  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  b^an  to  turn  towards  restriction.  This 
did  not  at  first  extend  beycmd  the  idea  of  pre- 
venting the  introduction  Into  the  country  of 
manif^tiy  nnderirahle  dements — the  orimini^ 
the  pauper,  the  insane,  and  the  vicious.  Section 
1  of  the  Act  of  Aug.  3,  1882,  imposed  a  head  tax 
of  60  cents  (increased  to  $1  by  the  Act  approved 
Aug.  18,  1894,  and  to  (2  by  Act  of  March  3, 
1903)  on  each  passenger  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  ^ipulating  that  the  money  col- 
lected shall  be  paid  into  the  United  States 
Treasury  as  a  ftmd  to  defray  the  ocpenses  of 
r^pilating  inunigration,  of  caring  for  imml- 
grants,  and  relieving  those  in  distress,  and  for 
tba  goieral  purposes  and  expenses  of  carry- 
ing the  act  into  effect.  By  Act  of  Feb.  20,  1007, 
the  head  tax  was  increased  to  $4.  An  Act  of 
March  4,  1909,  abolished  the  immigrant  fund 
and  ordered  the  covering  of  the  receipts  from 
the  tax  into  the  general  Treasury.  Since  1903 
the  tax  has  regularly  produced  a  surplus  above 
the  cost  of  administration  of  the  immigration 
law.  In  1913  this  snrplns  revenue  amounted  to 
nearly  $2,000,000. 

Section  2  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
executing  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  for  that 
purpose  empowered  him  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  the  officials  of  the  several  States  at  their 
several  porta.  By  the  Act  of  March  3,  1903, 
the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  is 
placed  under  the  aut^ori^  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  although  the  Immigratim  Bureau 
is  subordinate  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Section  3  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  tiie 
Treasury  establish  such  rules  and  regulations, 
and  issue  from  time  to  time  such  instructions, 
not  inconsistent  with  law,  as  he  shoiUd  deem 
best  calculated  for  the  protection  of  immigrants 
from  fraud  and  loss  and  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act  and  the  immigration  laws 
of  the  United  States,  etc. 

Section  4  treated  of  the  exclumon  and  depor- 
tation of  specified  classes.  It  provided  tiiat 
foreign  convicts,  except  those  convicted  of  polit- 
ical offenses,  lunatics,  idiots,  or  any  persons  not 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  without  becom- 
ing public  charges,  should  be  sent  back  at  the 
expense  of  the  owners  of  the  vessels  on  which 
they  had  come. 

The  Act  of  1882  is  still  in  force  in  principle 
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though  in  minor  points  it  was  modified  by  a 
Law  of  March  3*  18ei>  of  which  the  following 
■eetion  ia  the  moat  important: 

"Thxt  tlw  following  claaaes  of  aliens  shall  be 
erasluded  from  admiBsion  into  the  United  States, 
in  accordance  with  l^e  existing  acta  r^ulating 
immigration,  other  than  those  concerning  Chi- 
nese laborers:  All  idiots,  insane  persona,  pau- 
pers, or  persons  likely  to  become  a  public  chfti^ 
persons  Buffering  from  a  loathsome  or  a  danger- 
ous contaglouB  disease,  persons  who  have  been 
convicted  of  a  fel<my  or  other  infamooa  crime 
or  misdemeanor  involving  moral  turpitude,  po- 
lygamista,  and  also  any  person  whose  ticket  or 
passage  is  paid  for  with  the  money  of  another, 
or  who  ia  assisted  by  others  to  come,  unless  it 
is  affirmatively  and  satisfactorily  shown,  on  spe- 
cial inquiry,  tliat  such  person  does  not  belong 
to  one  of  the  for^jfoing  excluded  classes,  or  to 
the  class  of  contract  laborers  excluded  by  th« 
Act  of  February  26,  1885;  but  this  section  shall 
not  be  held  to  exclude  persons  living  in  the 
United  States  from  sending  for  a  relative  or  a 
frioid  who  is  not  of  the  excluded  classes  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  prescribe.  Provided,  That  nothing  in 
this  act  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  or  exclude 
persona  convicted  of  a  political  offense,  notwith- 
standing said  political  offense  may  be  designated 
as  a  'felony,  crime,  infamous  crime,  or  misde- 
meanor involving  moral  turpitude*  by  the  laws 
of  tiie  land  whence  he  came,  or  by  the  court 
convicting." 

The  act  was  further  amended  by  the  Law  of 
March  3,  1903.  By  this  law  the  Bureau  of  Im- 
migration is  given  a  right  to  deport  epileptics, 
persons  who  have  been  insane  within  the  five 
years  preceding  their  arrival  in  America,  and 
persons  who  advocate  the  overthrow  of  all  gov- 
ernments the  aasassinatioD  of  public  officials. 
Deportation  may  take  place  any  time  within 
three  years  after  arrival.  For  the  sexually 
immoral  daases  tlie  three-year  limitation  has 
been  removed. 

The  joint  administration  of  immigration  af- 
fairs by  Federal  and  State  officials  which  had 
been  in  vogue  since  the  passage  of  the  Act  of 
1882  had  not  proved  satisfactory,  and  by  the 
Act  of  1891  the  entire  charge  of  the  matter  was 
assumed  by  the  general  government.  The  Stat- 
ute of  March  3,  1893,  took  a  step  in  advance  of 

firevious  l^slation  by  requiring  at  least  a  pre- 
iminary  inspection  of  inunigranta  at  the  point 
of  d^arture.  Each  inunigrant  is  provided  with 
a  number  identifying  him  to  the  inspectors  of 
the  United  States.  The  medical  inspection  pro- 
vided by  the  act  has  been  a  useful  aid  in  pre- 
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ao  alien  afflicted  with  a  loathstnne  or  daiq;eroiis 

contagious  disease,  tuberculoeia,  idiocy,  imbe- 
cility, epilepsy.  Under  this  provision  $80,800 
was  levied  in  fines  in  1913. 

Side  by  side  with  legiBlati(»i  to  exclude  per- 
sons morally  and  physically  undesirable  has 
gone  the  effort  to  exclude  the  contract  laborer. 
The  first  law  on  this  subject  was  passed  Feb.  26, 
1886.  It  made  it  unlawful  for  any  person,  com- 
pany, partnership,  or  corporation  in  any  man- 
ner whatsoever  to  prepay  tiie  transportation 
or  in  any  way  asust  or  encourage  the  importa- 
tion or  migration  of  any  alien  or  foreigner  into 
the  United  States,  under  contract  or  agreement 
or  parole,  special,  expressed,  or  implied,  made 
previous  to  the  importation  of  such  alien  or 
foreigner  to  perform  labor  or  service  of  any 
kind  in  the  United  States.  The  law  excepted 
strictiy  personal  and  domestic  servants  from  ito 
proviuons. 

The  object  of  this  legislatlw  was  to  prevent 
the  agents  of  manufacturers  from  contracting  in 
Europe  with  the  laborers,  oftentimes  in  herds, 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  strikes  or  introduc- 
ing a  supposedly  more  docile,  because  more 
ignorant,  class  of  laborers.  Moreover,  it  is  plain 
that  contracte  made  abroad  would  be  made  with 
reference  to  the  scale  of  wages  existing  in  for- 
eign countries  rather  than  those  in  foree  here 
a^  would  thus  introduce  a  lower-priced  competi- 
tion, dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  the  working 
classes.  The  general  spirit  of  uie  law  has  been 
commended  by  public  opinion,  though  in  ite  first 
form  it  presented  some  crudities  which  placed  it 
in  a  ridiculous  light,  as  where  a  clergyman  was 
denied  admission  to  the  United  States  by  reason 
of  a  contract  made  in  England  to  assume  charge 
of  a  parish  in  New  York.  Subsequent  modifica- 
tions distinctly  eliminating  the  professional, 
classes  and  bringing  the  f>peration  of  the  law 
within  the  intoition  of  uie  legislators  have 
much  improved  the  statute. 

The  general  characteristic  of  the  United 
Stetes  immigration  laws  is  that  whoever  enters 
in  violation  of  the  law  is  to  be  returned  to  the 
point  of  departure  at  the  expense  of  the  steam- 
ship company  which  brought  him,  and  that  this 
liability  extends  in  all  cases  for  a  period  of  one 
year  after  arrival.  The  machinery  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  has  been  progressively  im- 
proved. The  following  table  will  indicate  the 
extent  to  which  the  practice  of  exdusion  has 
been  employed,  and  on  what  grounds,  in  recent 
years.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  prin- 
cipal effect  of  the  law  ia  to  compel  a  uirly 
minute  examination,  by  the  transportation  eom- 
psnies,  of  intending  immigrante. 
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1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1918 


IdiotB  

Imbeciles.  

Ferijle-mindfld  pmoDB 
InMaity  QDohufing  epil 

Likely  to  beootne  a  pubne  ours*  (moludiiic  p«upera  uid  ben^) . 
Afflioted  with  oontagioui  diaeMW . . . 

AAioUd  with  tuberouloda  

Ri^rieilly  or  mentally  defective  

CnmiiuJa   , 

Proetitutee  lad  o^er  inunonil  ston. 
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341 
18 
1 
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20 
45 
121 
184 
3,741 
2,847 

se 

870 
136 
124 
43 
1,932 


18 
42 
121 
167 
4,458 
2,308 
82 
370 
273 
323 
181 
1,172 


16 
40 
126 
108 
15.927 
3.033 
9ft 
312 
580 
316 
179 
1,786 


12 
20 
126 
144 
12,048 
2.736 
111 
3.066 
644 
263 
141 
1,336 


10 
44 
110 
133 
8,182 
1.674 
74 
2,288 
692 
263 
192 
1,333 


18 
54 
488 
198 

7.066 

2,467 
107 

4.208 
808 
8«7 
263 

1,624 


venting  the  introduction  of  disease.  Further- 
more, a  fine  of  $100  is  assessed  upon  any  steam- 
ship company  that  brings  to  the  United  States 


One  of  the  ^reat  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
thorotigh  administration  of  the  law  is  the  com- 
parative ease  wiUi  which  persons  of  the  undesir- 
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«Ue  TTliimm  obtun  aecen  to  the  United  States 
through  Canada.  Arrangemoits  have  been  made 
between  the  Canadian  gorernment  and  the  immi- 
gration service  establishing  an  inspection  in 
Canada.  The  ^ort  is  made  to  inspect  not  only 
the  immigrants  who  give  the  United  States  as 
their  destination,  though  arriving  at  C^viidian 
ports,  but  also  those  who  give  Canada  as  their 
destination,  but  come  into  the  United  States. 
The  foct  that,  of  Ises  than  6000  persons  of  the 
latter  class  inspected,  2000  were  turned  back, 
Indicates  dear^  that  the  ineligible  classes  have 
been  coming  into  the  United  States  over  the 
Canadian  border. 

The  present  immigration  laws  represent  little 
more  than  sanitary  measures  designed  to  pro- 
tect socie^  from  titie  introduction  of  positively 
TiciouB  and  undesirable  elements.  The  demand 
has  been  heard,  and  haa  been  supported  by  a 
vealth  of  argument,  that  the  United  States 
should  be  more  liberal  in  its  interpretation  of 
the  word  "undemrable,"  and  exclude  also  such 
immigrants  as  by  reason  of  incapacity  and  igno- 
rance give  the  least  prcHnise  of  assimilation. 

The  question  of  still  further  restricting  immi- 
gration made  its  appearance  in  the  early  nine- 
ties. It  was  felt  tiiat  many  persons  were  ad- 
mitted into  tiie  United  8tat«i  who  were  not 
deainU^  ao^ni^tiMis  to  its  pt^nilatini.  Hie 
demand  was  heard  in  many  quuters  that  the 
illiterate  should  be  excluded,  and  the  c|iie8tion 
was  actively  agitated  in  Congress  untu  1897. 
In  that  year  a  bill  passed  bof£  Houses  of  Con- 
gress which  excluded  from  admission  to  the 
United  States  all  foreign  pemms  over  16  years 
of  age  who  could  not  read  or  write  the  English 
or  some  other  language  except  parents  or  grand- 
MTCsits  aooompanying  persons  otherwise  qnali- 
fled,  or  coming  to  join  rdatives  already  in  the 
United  States.  The  bill  was  vetoed  in  the  dos* 
ing  hours  of  Cmgrees,  March  3,  1897,  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  on  grounds  of  general  p<^iey» 
as  well  as  for  material  defects  in  the  measure, 
such  as  the  exclusion  of  the  illiterKte  wives  of 

aualified  persona.  The  bill  was  reconsidered  in 
be  House,  of  Representatives  and  passed  over 
the  President's  veto  by  the  constitutional  ma- 
jOTi^  of  two-tiiirds;  but  no  attempt  was  made 
to  fbroB  a  vote  in  the  Saute.  In  1900  a 
measure  excluding  immigrants  unable  to  read 
or  write  English  and  increasing  the  head  tax 
was  debated  in  Congress,  but  as  amended  merely' 
provided  a  bureau  of  immigration  and  natural- 
ization, whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  a  registry  of 
all  aliens  entering  the  United  Stat^.  The 
Immigration  Commission  in  its  recommenda- 
tions, published  in  1911,  stroi^ly  urged  limita- 
tion of  immigrati<m  and  ftiTored  a  literacy  test 
among  the  measures  that  would  have  a  restrict* 
tag  tendoicy.  A  measure  limiting  the  immigra- 
ti<m  of  illiterates  to  certain  specified  classes 
was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  in  1912, 
but  was  vetoed  by  President  Taft.  A  similar 
measore  was  vetoed  by  President  Wilson  in  1916. 
A  new  principle  of  r^riction  was  proposed  by 
the  InunigratitHi  Commission:  the  limitation  of 
immigruitB  from  a  specific  country  to  a  definite 
percentage  of  the  immigrants  from  that  country 
already  in  the  United  States.  This  proposal 
was  embodied  in  the  Dillingham  Imnugration 
Bill,  introdoMd  in  Congress  in  1910.  It  was 
proposed  to  restrict  immigration  from  each 
country  to  10  per  cent  of  those  bom  in  that 
ooontiy  and  resident  in  the  United  States. 
BibUi^lxapliy.    Official  Documents:  Reports 
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of  Bureau  of  Immigration  (Washington,  I89I- 
92) ;  Senate  R^rt  1333,  62d  Ccmgress,  2d  Ses- 
sion (ib.,  1893) ;  Report  of  the  Immigratim 
Commission  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(ib.,  1896) ;  Report  of  the  United  States  Indus- 
trial Commission  on  Immigration  (vol.  xv,  ib., 

1902)  .  Consult:  Whelpley,  The  Problem  of  the 
Immigrant  (New  York,  1905);  Hall,  Jmmigra- 
turn  {Ut^  1906);  Library  of  Congress,  A  List 
of  Book*  on  ImnUgration  (Washington,  1907) ; 
Commons,  Races  and  Immigrants  in  America 
(New  York,  1907);  Steiner,  The  Immigrant 
Tide  (ib.,  1909) ;  Reports  of  the  Immigration 
Commission  (Washington,  1911-12);  Bureau  of 
Immigration  and  Naturalisation,  Immigration 
Laws  and  Regulations  (ib.,  1912);  Houswich, 
Immigration  ami  Labor  (New  York,  1912) ; 
Jenks  and  Lanck,  The  Immigration  Problem 
(ib.,  1913) ;  Fairchild,  Immigration,  a  World 
Movement  {ih^  1913).  See  EmoBaTHm;  Mi- 
Qs&nON;  Chinese  Immigratiai.  For  movements 
of  population,  see  P<vtnuLTiON. 

XHjCIOBATION,  Cunoes  nr  Bodelt  Fobh 
or  Desciitdants  or  Iuiciobants.  The  Immi- 
gration CTommission  of  the  United  States  ap- 

Eointed  Professor  Franz  Boas,  New  York  City, 
>  conduct  an  investigation  of  the  modifications 
undergone  by  the  descendants  of  immigrants 
residing  in  New  York  City.  The  results  of  this 
study  were  announced  in  1911,  from  which  it 
appears  that  among  other  changes  the  children 
ol  Europeans  show  a  tendency  to  change  their 
head  form.  Thus,  according  to  the  cephalic 
index  (see  Index,  CTephaijo),  Sicilians  bom  in 
Sicily  are  rated  at  78,  while  Sicilians  born  in 
New  York  are  rated  at  80 ;  and  again  European- 
bora  Jews  at  83  as  against  81  for  the  New  York 
bom.  Similar  changes  were  found  among  other 
immigrants.  (For  tables  of  measuremento,  con- 
sult Report  of  the  Immigration  Oommisaion, 
Washington,  1911.)  It  is  claimed  that  thess 
changes  are  entirely  due  to  the  geographical  or 
other  environment,  and  that  on  the  whole  the 
differences  tend  towards  a  medium  index  of  80, 
BU£^;esting  that  the  American  environment  may 
be  forming  a  distinct  type  by  changing  the  anat- 
omy of  its  inhabitants.  To  this  Interpretation 
many  authorities  object^  but  the  fact  remains 
that  a  difference  has  been  demonetrated  between 
the  foreign  bora  and  the  native  bora.  To  deter- 
mine the  true  significance  of  these  differences, 
further  investigation  will  be  necessary. 

nCMISCH,  Imlsh,  Oiro  (1862-  ).  A 
German  classical  scholar,  bora  at  Wartha,  Ln- 
satia.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Leipzig,  where  he  became  lecturer  in  1889  and 
was  professor  from  1896  to  1907.  After  six 
years  at  Oiessen,  in  1913  he  became  professor 
at  the  UnivOTsi^  of  K&nigsbei^.  He  wrote 
much  for  philological  journals,  and  among  his 
separately  published  works  the  more  important 
are:   PhUologiaohe   Btudien  mi  Plato  (1896; 

1903)  ;  Die  innere  Entioicklung  des  grieohiachen 
Epos  ( 1904) ;  a  revision  of  Susemihl's  Ariatotetis 
Politica  (1909);  Wie  studiert  man  klassisehe 
PMXologiet  (1900) ;  Das  Erbe  des  Alien  (1911). 

IMCXOLATIOK  (Lat.  immolatio,  from  m- 
motors,  to  sacrifice,  from  tn,  in  +  mola,  grind* 
stcme,  meal,  from  molere,  to  grind;  connected 
with  Ctoth.,  AS.,  OHO.  malan,  Icel.  mala,  Ger. 
mdhien,  to  grind,  Eng.  meal)-  A  Roman  sacri- 
ficial ceremcmy  in  which  the  victim  was 
sprinkled  with  meal  coarsely  ground  and  mixed 
with  salt  (called  mola  salsa).  Hence,  to  immo- 
late means  to  sacrifice. 
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rU'HOBAI/ITT  (from  Lat.  tn-,  not  + 
moralit,  moral,  from  moa,  custom,  right).  In 
its  broadest  sense,  any  breach  of  the  duty  which 
one  owes  to  Ood,  to  his  fellowmen,  or  to  him- 
self; in  a  narrower,  popular  sense,  an  act  vr 
coarse  of  cooduet  which  strongly  violates  the 
sense  of  decency  of  the  community,  especially 
offenses  of  a  sexual  character. 

Immorality,  aa  such,  is  generally  not  punished 
by  law,  but  is  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  in- 
formal agencies  of  social  control  or  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  It  is  only  when  an 
immoral  act  or  course  of  conduct  is  so  harmful 
to  others  than  the  wrongdoer,  or  is  so  repug- 
nant to  the  sense  of  decency  and  morality  of 
the  oonunnnlty  as  to  excite  general  indigna- 
tion, tiiat  Its  control  and  pnnisnment  are  taJrai 
over  by  the  law.  Aa  the  foundation  of  criminal 
jurisprudence  is  the  duty  and  necessity  which 
rests  upon  the  authorities  of  preserving  the 
peace,  the  class  of  immoral  acts  first  recognized 
as  proper  subjects  for  I^al  recwnition  are 
crimes  of  violence,  and  then,  at  a  later  stage, 
any  other  acts  leading  to  breaches  of  the  peace. 
Aote  of  private  immorality,  i^e.,  such  u  do  not 
directly  affect  any  others  than  the  participants 
therein,  aa  drunkenness,  gambling,  fornication, 
and  the  like,  have  not  generally,  except  under 
an  ecclesiastical  di^ensation,  been  noticed  by 
the  law,  except  in  cases  where  they  were  com- 
mitted publicly  80  as  to  constitute  them  a  public 
nuisance. 

But  though  the  law  may  tolerate  immorality, 
certain  classes  of  immoral  acts  may  yet  incur 
indirectly  the  condenmation  of  the  law,  as  by 
denying  to  the  person  who  has  been  guilty  of 
tiiem  his  rij^t  to  enforce  a  claim  upon  a  con- 
tract or  a  tort  arising  out  of  such  an  act. 
Thus,  a  bond  given  for  an  immoral  considera- 
tion, or  to  secure  the  performance  of  an  immoral 
act,  is  unenforceable.  However,  a  completed 
transfer  of  property,  real  or  personal,  is  none 
the  less  valid  and  binding  because  based  on  an 
immoral  comdderation.  Immorality  which  does 
not  fall  under  the  ban  of  municipal  law  rarely, 
if  ever,  affects  tile  l^;al  rights  or  status  of  a 
person.  It  may  subject  him  to  social  censure, 
but  it  does  not  defeat  him  in  the  prosecution 
of  a  l^al  claim.   Cf.  Malum  in  Sr. 

The  present  tendency,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
the  United  States,  seons  to  be  to  extend  the  con- 
trol of  the  law  over  the  private  lives  of  persons 
and  more  and  more  to  make  acts  of  immoral- 
ity subject  to  legal  penalties.    See  AnuLTEBT; 

f<HUnOA.TION;    DBUHKIgMHBSB;  GAMBLINQ. 

nCMOBTAI/lT  X  <Lat.  «mmortaItto«,  from 
immortalia,  undying,  from  ««-,  not  -(-  mortalit, 
mortal,  from  mora,  death;  connected  with  Ski. 
mar,  to  die,  GHc  tUpoSf  moras,  death,  and  fiporis, 
brotoM,  mortal,  Lith.  mirt*,  to  die,  OChurch  Slav. 
mrHtvii,  dead,  OHG.  mord,  Oer.  Mord,  murder, 
AS.  morp,  death).  The  endless  existence  of  the 
human  soul  in  the  continued  possession  of  its 
distinct  personality  and  ccmsciousness.  How 
early  the  idea  of  a  survival  after  death  ent^ed 
the  mind  of  man  cannot  be  determined.  Some 
evidence  has  been  recently  forthooming  of  such 
a  disposal  of  the  dead  already  in  the  later 
periods  of  the  Paleolithic  age  as  would  seem 
to  indicate  at  least  a  tendency  of  thought  in 
this  direction;  and  when  the  marvelous  artistic 
development  of  the  Magdalenian  period  ie  con- 
sidered, revealing  as  it  does  a  comparatively 
advanced  religions  speculation,  this  interpreta- 
titm  of  co'tain  ^>parent  mortuary  cust<nns  is 


by  no  means  improbable.  In  the  Neolithic  age 
not  only  the  ornaments,  weapons,  tools,  and  food 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  dead,  but  tiie  houses, 
mounds,  chulpas,  and  tombs  built  for  them, 
testify  to  a  belief  that  some  of  the  dead  fiat 
some  time  continue  some  kind  of  an  existence 
after  death.  It  Is  probable  that  at  first  death 
was  looked  upon  as  a  deep  and  prolonged  sleqt. 
The  dead  was  left  in  his  dwelling  place,  the  sur- 
vivors seeking  a  new  home,  or  a  special  struc- 
ture was  made  for  him.  Visions  of  the  de* 
parted  in  dreams  naturally  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  left  their  dwellines  in  the  night,  and, 
upon  further  reflection,  to  the  theory  of  a  double 
of  finer  material,  but  dependent  v^n  the  food 
and  drink  brought  to  the  tomb.  The  practices 
of  the  Neolithic  age  already  imply  the  develop- 
mmt  of  some  such  theory  of  a  "soul."  The  fact 
that  these  cuBtoms  and  the  faith  they  imply 
survived  into  the  more  advanced  civilizatioDs 
of  antiquity  and  are  to  be  found  extensively  at 
the  present  time  among  peoples  tliat  have  re- 
mained up<m  lower  stt^^s  of  deveU^ment,  in- 
dicates for  them  a  very  high  age. 

Tombs  were  the  earliest  temples^  and  the  an- 
cestral cult  was  the  earlioit  form  of  divine  wor- 
ship. As  long  as  offerings  were  piade  to  tiie 
dead  the  departed  ancestors  were  believed  to  ex- 
ist and  to  protect  their  descendants.  Thus  the 
cult  itself  t^ded  to  create  a  confidence  in  an 
indefinite  prolongation  of  existence  in  the  case 
of  the  objects  of  filial  worship.  As  the'  great 
cosmic  forces  began  to  attract  more  attention, 
the  double  of  the  dead  might  be  connected  witit 
tiiem  in  one  way  or  another  and  therdiy  become 
more  independent  of  tiie  tomb.  Bui  even  whora, 
as  in  Bgypti  this  process  can  be  most  cleaity 
perceived7the  ancestral  cult  as  the  basis  of  hope 
for  survival  maintained  itself  to  the  latest 
times.  Whether  the  mass  of  men  in  Egypt  who 
were  too  poor  to  pay  the  cost  of  embalming  and 
"a  house  for  eternity"  were  r^arded  as  long 
surviving  the  shock  of  death,  is  doubtful.  But 
the  assurance  in  a  future  life,  as  rich  as  tiie 
present  and  not  very  differoit  in  Its  outward 
conditions,  for  those  properly  embalmed  and  en- 
tombed, was  very  strong.  Numerous  pictorial 
rq>resentationB  and  inscriptions  in  tombs  and 
papyri  from  different  periods  show  how  in- 
tensely the  inhabitants  of  the  Nile  valley  be- 
lieved in  a  life  after  death. 

Starting  from  the  same  premises,  speculation 
as  to  the  future  took  a  different  turn  in  India. 
The  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  was  developed. 
Without  losing  its  identity  the  spiritual  sub- 
stance  in  man  was  stqtposed  to  enter  into  other 
forms  of  lif^  rising  or  sinking  in  the  scale  erf 
being  in  consequence  of  the  deeds  wrought  in 
the  bo^  and  the  character  formed.  (See 
EsoBATOLOGT.)  This  transmigration  of  souls 
implied  etemaJ  existence  before  as  well  as  after 
any  appearance  in  the  world  as  a  human  being. 
It  precluded  the  idea  of  a  disembodied  spirit, 
and  it  adjusted  outward  circumstance  to  inner 
character,  punishment  to  crime,  and  reward  to 
virtue  more  nicely  than  any  other  system  of 
thought.  But  this  assurance  of  eternal  life 
became  itself  a  burden  to  the  mind  of  man,  and 
it  cried  out  for  deliverance  from  the  endlessly 
turning  wheel  of  existence.  Buddhism  offered 
relief  in  tiie  hope  of  Nirvana.  In  Persia 
Mazdaism  proclaimed,  possibly  not  in  the  Gathic 
period,  but  at  least  as  early  aA  the  fifth  century 
B.C.,  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  (q.v.).  This 
doctrine  was  no  doubt  based  upon  tiie  simpler 
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and  more  widespread  belief  that  the  Bleepers  i 
in  the  dust  might  be  aroused.   Cases  of  appar- 
«Dt  death  and  suocessful  resuscitation  would 
strengthen    this    expectation.     The  animistic 
basis  is  quite  evident. 

Among  the  Iranian  peoples  of  the  northwest, 
the  Sarmatians,  the  ScyUiians,  and  the  Thra-  < 
cians,  the  faith  in  a  future  life  was  very  strong. 
From  Thrace  the  Oiphie  cult  spread  in  tu  i 
Greek  world.    While  the  Myceiuean  tombs,  as 
ctHupered  with  the  remains  of  the  preceding 
age,  reveal  a  growing  Importance  attached  to  ] 
the  life  beyond,  but  no  conceptions  differing 
from  those  generally  associated  with  the  ancea-  i 
tral  cult,  and  the  Homeric  poems  tell  of  Elysian 
fields  as  well  as  of  a  barren  and  cheerless  Hades, 
but  put  no  emphasis  upon  what  still  is  a  some-  i 
what  shadowy  existence  beyond  with  no  moral  ' 
diatineticms,  the  Orphic  cult  societies  offered  to 
the  initiated  the  hxipe  <d  a  Uesaed  immortalitf . 
(See   SscHATOUMT;    Humf;    Hell.)     The  ' 
arguments  of  Socrates  and  Plato  are  far  from 
being  the  first  intimations  of  immortality  among 
the  Greeks.    They  are  not  endeavors  to  open 
new  vistas  into  a  life  beyond.   On  the  contrary, 
they  represent  a  critical  tendency  seeking  to 
establish  the  truth  of  a  view  held  by  many,  and 
to  find  the  rational  grounds  on  which  it  can  be  ' 
maintained,  if  at  alL   In  the  following  periods 
sk^tidam  prendled  in  some  eireles,  ardent  be* 
lief  in  othoa.  If  the  practical  chuacter  of  the 
Roman  caused  him  to  ding  to  tiie  ancestral  cult, 
his  hospitality  to  rdiglous  ideas  opened  the 
doors  to  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Orphic  and 
Dionysiae  societies.   It  was  a  real  life  of  battie 
and  of  joy  to  which  the  Teutonic  warrioTB  locked 
forward  in  Odin's  hall,  Valhalla. 

Among  the  Semitic  nations  the  prevailing  ' 
view  left  little  joy  in  the  thought  of  man's  fate  ' 
miter  death.  The  Batvlcmians  and  Auyrians 
seem  to  have  bdieved  m  a  semiconscious  later 
existence,  but  with  no  distinctions  based  on 
character  or  conduct  and  no  feature  rendering 
It  desirable.  The  myth  of  Ishtar's  descent  to 
tiie  nether  world  shows  that  imagination  occu- 
pied itself  with  the  abode  of  the  dead,  and  the 
translation  of  some  heroes  to  be  with  the  gods 
tends  to  mark  the  contrast  with  the  ordinary 
iasnes  of  hnman  life.  Subatantially  the  same 
eonoepti<m  of  the  future  was  held  by  the  ancient 
SubrewB.  (See  Shxol;  Hades.)  There  was 
no  eonc^tion  of  an  endless  existence  of  the 
hnman  soul  in  possession  of  a  distinct  conscious- 
ness, and  no  intimation  of  a  difference  based 
on  conduct  in  this  life.  A  poetic  passage  (Isa. 
xiv)  possibly  shows  that  the  kings  were  thought 
of  as  sitting  upon  thrones — consequently  a  sodal 
distinction,  "rhe  intense  religious  life  of  the 
nation  did  not  occupy  itself  much  with  the 
fntare  of  tiie  indiriduaL  Neither  the  pn^hets, 
nor  the  l^idators,  nor  the  poets,  nor  the  great 
wisdom  teachers,  seem  to  luiTe  attached  mueh 
importance  to  it.  Their  opposition  to  the  an- 
cestral cult  and  to  necromancy  may  account  in 
a  measure  for  this  indifference.  Only  as  the 
sufferings  of  innocent  individuals,  particularly 
in  the  Exile,  made  the  question  of  the  divine 
government  of  tiie  world  acute,  did  "the  hope 
of  man"  receive  attenticm  by  the  thinkei*  of 
Israel.  But  the  author  of  Job  presests  this 
possibility  of  a  restoration  to  life  only  in  order 
to  reject  it.  He  is  not  willing  to  ooscure  the 
issues  by  the  introductitm  of  what  he  considers 
a  vain  and  improbable  speculation.  A  high 
tyipe  of  piet7  thus  flourished  without  a  hope 
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of  immortality.  But  the  growing  demand  for  a 
justification  of  the  ways  of  God  was  met  by 
foreign  conceptions  that  brought  relief  by  a 
temporary  postponement  of  the  problem.  Persia 
contributed  the  thought  of  a  resurrection,  Greece 
that  of  immortality  in  the  stricter  sense.  The 
conception  of  a  resurrection  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  Jewish  literature  in  the  last  chap- 
ter of  the  Bo(^  of  Danid  .(writtjen  in  165  b.o.). 
Here  some  of  the  dead  are  raised,  probably  the 
martyrs  of  the  great  persecution  and  their  op- 
pressors, to  continue  thdr  life  on  earth. 

There  is  evidence  that  this  new  life  was 
sometimes  regarded  as  of  limited  duration.  In 
r^ard  to  the  new  body,  some  maintained  that 
it  was  identical  with  the  old,  or  of  a  similar 
substance;  others  that  it  was  spiritual;  some 
that  it  was  bestowed  on  men  at  a  general  reaur- 
rection  in  the  future;  others  that  it  was  given 
immediately  after  death.  In  amne  eirdea  it 
was  thought  that  only  the  Israelites  or  the  good 
would  be  raised;  in  others,  that  all  men,  even 
the  wicked,  woiUd  rise.  (See  Rbsubbection.) 
The  new  doctrine  was  chiefly  accepted  by  the 
Pharisees;  the  Sadducees  su-ongly  opposed  it. 
Ecclesiastes  rejected  the  idea  of  a  survival  after 
death  in  every  form.  Meanwhile  the  Gredc  con- 
ception of  immortality  based  on  the  nature  of 
tiie  aonl,  with  or  without  tiie  notion  of  pre- 
existoice,  found  acceptuiee  not  only  among  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  but  to  some  extent  also  In 
Palestine.  A  doctrine  of  a  future  life  in  which 
the  resurrection  had  no  place  is  found  in  the 
Slavonic  Enoch  (see  Enoch,  Books  or).  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  Philo,  among  the  Essenes,  and 
dsewhere.  Jesus  himself  seems  to  have  bdieved 
in  a  spiritual  resurrection  occurring  imme- 
diately after  dea^  A  somewhat  similar  con- 
ception is  found  m  the  Pauline  literature,  while 
the  Fourth  Gospel  presents  the  eternal  life  as  a 
sharing  in  the  divuie  nature  that  may  b^in  in 
time  and  continue  throng  eternity,  and  seems 
to  use  the  term  "resurrection"  flgurativdy.  The 
firm  conviction  of  the  early  Church  that  Jesus 
had  risen  from  the  nether  world  and  ascended 
to  heaven,  and  that  He  would  presently  return 
in  glory  to  raise  the  dead  and  establish  His 
kingidom  on  earth,  tended  to  base  the  hope  of 
survival  upon  His  resurrection. 

In  I  Corinthiana  xv  the  thou^t  is  expressed 
that  if  Jesus  was  not  risen  His  disciples  are  not 
raised,  and  that  It  does  not  matter  how  life  is 
lived  if  that  is  the  case.  It  was  felt  that 
through  His  resurrection  He  had  thrown  light 
upon  life  and  immortality.  Much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  Christianity  was  no  doubt  due  to  the 
prospect  that  it  hdd  out  for  a  future  life.  It 
offered  to  all  men,  even  slaves  and  barbarians 
not  permitted  to  partidpate  in  the  official  cult 
and  not  invited  to  take  the  holy  vq^s  of  the 
secret  <nilt  societies,  the  same  blessed  immortal- 
ity that  was  promised  to  those  initiated  in  the 
Orphic,  Dionysiae,  and  Mithraic  mysteries,  and 
it  was  itself  influenced  by  the  thoughts  that 
had  prevailed  in  these  religious  societies.  (See 
Heaven;  Hell.)  The  Greek  idea  that  the  soul 
is  immortal  by  virtue  of  its  own  nature  became 
dominant  in  Christian  theology.  The  contro- 
versies within  the  Church  have  not  affected  this 
fundamental  position,  but  have  had  reference 
to  the  character  of  the  future  life. 

Through  Maimonides  the  Greek  conception  of 
immort^ity  found  its  way  into  the  synagogue. 
At  first  it  had  a  tendency  to  exclude  the  doc- 
trine of  a  resurrecti<Mi;  subsequeutiy  it  waa 
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made  l&e  pMloeophical  basis  of  this  doctrine, 
as  in  the  Church.  With  the  renascence  of 
learning  and  the  derelopment  of  natural  science 
doubts  as  to  the  immortali^  of  the  soul  began 
to  be  expressed.  Uriel  Acosta  (q.v.)  was  per- 
secuted for  rejecting  this  doctrine,  and  he  had 
sympathizers  among  the  deists.  The  growth  of 
evolutionary  philosophy  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury led  many  minds  to  question  the  survival 
of  the  human  soul  after  death,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  a  continued  life  of  the  spirit  apart 
from  the  bodily  organism  is  to-day  widely  denied 
in  scientific  circles.  Various  reasons  are  given 
for  this  native  position.  It  is  maintained 
that  the  mental  life  of  man  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  and  invariably  dq>endent  upon  the 
brain  that  a  oontlnnance  of  any  Intdlectual 
functions  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body  is 
inconcdivahle.  As  the  mentalify  of  man  ap- 
pears to  differ  from  that  of  the  animal  only  in 
d^ree,  and  not  in  kind,  any  argument  from 
the  peculiarities  of  the  human  mind  is  held 
to  imply  alao  the  immortality  of  the  lower 
ormnisms. 

Still  greater  difficulties  are  thought  to  arise 
from  man's  embryological  development.  The 
lack  of  any  convincing  evidence  of  communica- 
tion between  the  dead  and  the  living  is  pointed 
out,  and  it  is  urged  that  the  origin  of  the  belief 
can  be  naturally  accounted  for,  and  that  its 
persistence  is  lai^y  due  to  the  social  conditions 
in  which  man  is  placed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
doctrine  is  defended  not  <mly  from  the  stand- 
point of  bdief  in  an  infallible  revelation, .  but 
also  by  tidnkers  who  claim  the  right  of  free 
inquiry  and  base  tbdr  views  solely  upon  what 
^>peuv  to  them  to  be  sufficient  evtdoice.  As  a 
more  careful  exegesis  renders  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament  on  that 
subject,  it  is  generally  the  New  Testament,  and 
particularly  the  words  ascribed  to  Jesus  Him- 
self, that  furnish  the  authority.  Even  from  an 
independent  point  of  view,  great  weight  is  often 
accorded  to  tiie  conception  of  Jesus  and  the  New 
Testament  writers,  on  the  gnnmd  of  the  deeper 
intuition  Into  religiona  trufh  possessed  by  ^em. 
The  uncertainty,  however,  as  to  the  actual  wW^ 
<rf  Jesus  and  the  growing  impression  that  some 
at  least  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  did 
not  believe  in  a  natural  immortality,  but  in  an 
endless  life  bestowed  as  a  free  gift  of  God  upon 
His  children  in  an  especial  sense,  have  led  many 
scholars  who  attach  much  importance  to  these 
spiritual  anthorities  to  Accirot  the  theory  of  a 
condititmal  immortality.  The  good,  in  tiieir 
(pinion,  will  continue  to  exist;  the  wicked  are 
^tined  for  final  annihilation. 

Where  the  question  of  man's  survival  is  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative  without  an  appeal  to 
authority,  the  reasons  given  are  such  as  the 
inadequacy  of  the  objections,  the  difficulty  of  ac- 
counting for  certain  phenomena  except  as  mani- 
festations of  spirits,  the  incomplet^ess  of  the 
present  life,  and  the  "intimations  of  inunortal- 
ity"  to  which  it  is  felt  that  an  objective  reality 
must  eorrespond.  Facts  are  quoted  that  tend 
to  show  the  independence  of  man's  mind  operat- 
ing with  great  eleameas,  precision,  and  strengtii 
mm  in  wholly  abnormal  physical  conditions; 
and  though,  to  render  the  argument  strictly 
cogent,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  in 
these  instances  the  brun  was  also  affected,  and 
that  the  mratal  poww  would  not  have  been 
enhanced  if  the  physical  oondttiona  had  been 
nan  nomml,  importimee  seems  to  be  rightly 
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attached  to  this  consideration.  That  the  rela- 
tion between  mental  activities  and  cerebral 
changes  is  very  intimate  is  not  denied;  but  it 
is  thought  that  a  distinct  and  separable  qtirit 
using  the  brain  as  its  organ  might  act  upon 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  expresa  different  per- 
cations  throurii  different  cerebral  centres.  The 
argument  basM  on  the  evolution  of  mental  life 
in  animal  and  maUi  and  the  transmission  of 

Jisyehioal  as  well  as  physical  characteristics 
rom  man  to  man,  is  met  by  the  observation 
that  the  consciousness  of  self,  whatever  its 
origin,  is  so  distinguishing  a  mark  of  human 
nature  and  so  intrinsically  significant  that  a 
greater  permanence  and  a  loftier  destiny  may 
well  be  associated  with  it.  Instead  of  making 
self-consciousness  the  basis  of  immortality, 
others  prefer  to  think  of  the  possession  of  a 
sense  of  right  or  a  peculiarly  high  development 
of  the  moral  nature  as  furnishing  the  groxmd 
for  survival. 

A  mass  of  testimony  Is  produced,  ancient  and 
modem,  to  show  actual  communication  between 
the  dead  and  the  living.  Much  of  this  testimony 
comes  from  perscms  bereaved  of  some  relative 
or  friend  whose  potent  perstmality  still  occu- 
pivs  the  mind.  In  almost  all  Instances  the  in* 
itiative  is  taken  by  the  living,  and  the  communi- 
cation is  mediated  throu^  a  tiiird  person.  A 
critical  sifting  is  often  impossible.  Where  the 
manifestations  through  a  medium  have  been 
watched  and  studied  by  scientifically  tiained  ob- 
servers, there  is  at  best  only  a  small  residue  of 
facts  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  known 
laws  of  nature.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  psycJiieal  ph^iomena  it  is  aome- 
timea  hiuardons  to  pronounce  a  judgment.  The 
scientist  is,  as  a  rule,  inclined  to  assume  the  op- 
eration of  some  law  of  nature  not  yet  fully  un- 
derstood. The  manifestations  may  thus  furnish 
to  our  minds  a  presumption  in  favor  of  immor- 
tality, but  they  cannot  prove  it.  With  more 
effect  an  argument  is  founded  upon  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  present  life.  The  largest  part 
of  the  human  race  die  in  infancy,  or  before  yeara 
of  discretion  have  been  reached,  and  it  is  nat- 
ural to  ask  whether  there  is  no  outflowering 
elsewhere  of  the  human  life  that  only  buds  here. 
Even  the  longest  lifetime  raises  more  intel- 
lectual problems  than  it  solves,  and  leaves  the 
mind  curiously  looking  for  their  solutions  to 
the  last.  The  moral  imperfections,  seen  even 
in  the  best^  painfully  apparent  in  the  masses 
of  men,  give  the  impression  of  something  frag- 
mentaiy,  unfinished,  partially  realized.  The  in- 
equalitlra  of  life  as  regard  wealth,  posititm, 
health,  <^portunity  for  self-realization,  and  the 
still  more  marked  inequalities  of  character, 
seem  to  call  for  a  readjustmoit,  for  compensa- 
tions in  another  life.  If  these  considerations 
strictiy  prove  only  a  dissatisfaction  with  pre- 
vailing conditions,  and  would  to  some  extent 
lose  their  validity  as  arguments  in  a  state  of 
society  better  oi^nized,  more  intelligent,  re- 
sourceful, and  strong  than  the  present,  the 
shrinking  from  evdT  a  painless  death,  t^  sense 
of  an  inalienable  personality,  and  tiie  long  and 
widespread  prevalence  of  the  hope  of  a  niture 
life  are  deemed  by  many  to  have  evidential 
value.  The  fear  of  death  may  indeed  be  a 
dread  of  extinction,  and  the  fear  of  something 
after  death  the  involuntary  reflection  of  a  belief 
long  cherished  by  mankind.  But  it  is  forcefully 
argued  tiiat  a  belief  so  stroi^  and  persistent 
is  not  likely  to  be  a  sheer  deltuiou. 
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Wyje  manifestly  it  is  not  safe  to  conclude 
fromxbe  intoisity  and  popularity  of  an  idea 
that  there  must  be  an  objective  reality  corre- 
sponding to  it,  and  while  it  is  especially  to  be 
considered  that  modem  science  has  revolution- 
ized that  estimate  of  the  universe,  held  through- 
out the  ages,  with  which  all  eschatological  spec- 
nlatiom  In  antiquity  were  closely  connected,  it 
nevertheless  seems  plausible  that  some  fact  in 
nature's  economy  is  reflected  in  the  hope  of 
immortality.  That  the  elements  composing 
man's  body  at  deatii  are  imperishable  and  will 
forever  continue  to  be  int^^l  parts  of  forms 
that  manifest  the  eternal  energy,  is  reasonably 
eutain.  That  hia  pm^chical  peouliaritiea  survive 
in  his  oBwfixim  ana  in  the  human  lives  tiiat 
directly  or  inmrectly  come  into  contact  with 
him,  is  a  matter  of  easy  observation.  Whether 
this  survival  in  the  race  is  endless  seems  to 
some  thinkers  doubtful,  on  the  ground  that  the 
earth  itself  will  some  day  have  run  its  course 
and  ceased  to  be  the  bearer  through  space  of 
organic  life.  But  as  it  is  quite  inconceivable 
that  in  an  infinite  universe,  constituted,  as  spec* 
tral  analysis  shows,  of  essentially  the  same  sub- 
stances, a  single  satellite  of  a  single  sun  should 
have  produced  intelligence  like  that  of  man.  the 
secret  oi  the  eartii's  life  may  become  known, 
and  the  influence  of  the  human  race,  large  or 
amaU,  good  or  bad,  may  be  felt  elsewhere  in  the 
universe  ere  the  final  catastrophe  oomee,  and 
even  out  of  the  death  of  tiiis  planet  are  likely  to 
rise  new  forms  of  life. 

That  man  will  lAfe  forever  in  other  forms  of 
physical  organization  and  of  o<niBciousneBa  may 
therefore  be  r^rded  as  eioeedingly  probable. 
Whether  the  oonsetonsnesa  of  personal  identity 
whieh  cannot  be  stoipped  off  or  dissolved  in  the 
Bueceesion  of  flnctoatuig  mental  states  and  the 
accompanying  sense  of  moral  accountability  can 
he  fully  explained  as  products  of  the  brain  due 
to  the  persistency  of  tiie  physical  type,  in  spite 
of  inceesant  changes  in  the  organism,  may  be 
gravely  questioned  From  the  standpoint  of 
idealistic  philos(^hy  this  consciousness  of  self 
is  interpreted  as  betokening  the  presence  of  a 
spiritual  monad  reflected  to  human  sense  per- 
ception only  as  though  it  possessed  a  material 
foruL  But  even  if  the  ultimate  reality  is  con- 
ceived of  as  an  infinite,  eternal,  and  inexhaust- 
ible energy,  it  does  not  seem  to  follow  that 
each  or  any  of  its  individualized  expressions 
shares  its  everlasting  persistence.  Rather  would 
it  seem  as  if  the  reality  that  no  longer  is 
shadowed  forth  to  our  sense  in  the  outward  form 
of  a  man  must  have  ceased  to  be  what  it  wa& 
The  idea  of  a  conditional  Immortality  has  n- 
oeived  some  additional  strength  from  the  doc- 
trine of  a  survival  of  the  fittest.  It  encounters 
great  difficulties,  however,  in  att^pting  to  de- 
fine what  constitutes  fitnees.  _The  uflerence  be- 
tween a  short  life  on  earth  and  an  endless  exis- 
tence is  so  infinitely  great  that  the  mind  shrinks 
h'om  ascribing  the  power  to  determine  so  mo- 
mentous a  fato  to  any  conviction  that  has  been 
formed,  or  di8p<Mition  that  has  been  developed, 
or  line  of  conduct  that  had  been  adhered  to, 
during  a  few  years  of  earthly  life,  especially  in 
view  of  the  enormous  influence  of  heredity  and 
environment.  If  therefore  scientific  inquiry  ap- 
parently leads  to  a  non  liquet,  and  assurance 
based  on  authority  can  be  preserved  only  until 
the  authority  itself  is  (questioned,  it  is  the  more 
gratifying  to  note  the  important  place  the  doc- 
trine of  immortality  has  had  in  the  edacaticm 


of  the  human  race  in  enhancing  the  worth  at 
the  individual  and  emphasizing  his  higher  q)irit- 
ual  interests,  in  maintaining  his  confidence  in 
the  inherent  rightness  of  the  universe  and  in 
training  him  to  rwulate  his  present  conduct  by 
considerations  of  tae  future. 

In  Occidental  philosophy  the  question  of  im- 
mortality has  been  discussed  with  great  vigor 
and  interest  since  the  time  of  Socrates;  but  in 
this  article  it  will  be  possible  to  give  only  a 
few  typical  quotations  from  modem  philos- 
(^hera,  to  show  how  varying  have  beui  the 
reas<ms  given  for  the  affirmative  answer  to  the 

?|U'estion.  Kant's  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
amous;  after  criticizing  the  rationalistic  posi- 
tion on  the  subject)  according  to  which  im- 
mortality can  be  proved  from  the  simplicity  of 
tile  sonl^  Kant  makes  of  immortolity  not  a 
denumstoible  doctrine  but  a  moral  postnlate. 
"Hie  realization  of  the  tummvm  hottum  in  the 
world  is  the  necessary  object  of  a  will  deter- 
minable by  the  moral  law.  But  in  this  will  the 
perfect  aooordanoe  of  the  mind  with  the  moral 
law  is  the  supreme  condition  of  the  aummum 
bonum.  This  then  must  be  possible,  as  well  as 
its  object,  since  it  is  contained  in  the  command 
to  promote  the  latter.  Now,  the  perfect  ac- 
cordance of  the  will  with  the  moral  law  is 
hoUnesM,  a  perfection  of  which  no  rational  being 
of  the  sensible  world  is  capable  at  any  moment 
of  his  existence.  Since,  nevertheless,  it  is  re- 
quired as  practically  necessary,  it  can  oidy  be 
found  in  a  progress  in  infimtum  towards  that 
perfect  accordance,  and  on  the  principles  of 
pure  practical  reason  it  is  necessary  to  assume 
such  a  practical  progress  as  the  real  object  of 
our  wilL  Now,  this  endless  prioress  is  only 
posrible  on  the  supposition  of  an  endlesa  dura- 
tion of  the  existence  and  personality  of  the 
same  rational  being  (which  is  called  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul).  The  summum  bonum, 
then,  piactically  is  only  possible  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  conse- 
q'uentiy  this  immortality,  being  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  moral  law,  is  a  postulate  of 
practical  reason  (by  which  I  mean  a  theoreticul 
pnmo^tion,  not  demonstirable  as  such,  but 
which  is  an  inseparable  result  of  an  uncon- 
ditional a  priori  practiml  law}."  {Kritik  of 
Practical  Reaaon,  pp.  262-263;  Abbott's  trans- 
lation.) Some  followers  of  Kant  have  on  Kant- 
ian principles  attempted  to  go  further  than 
their  master  and  to  demonttrate  immortality. 
Thus,  Professor  Howison,  taldng  the  Kantian 
thesis  that  time  is  not  objectively  real,  but  "an 
expresfdon  of  each  mind's  spmtaneons  activity," 
establishes  upon  tiiis  the  "eternity  of  the  in- 
dividual spirit  in  the  only  ultimate  meaning 
of  eternity;  since,  as  the  ground  and  source  <a 
Time  itself,  the  being  of  tiie  soul  must  tran- 
scend Time,  though  including  Time,  and  conse- 
quently, while  involving  everlastingness,  must 
have  its  full  meaning  in  just  that  spontaneous 
sourcefulnees  of  self-consciousness  from  which 
everlastingness  arises."  Thus  tiie  "soorcefnl 
and  directive  power  of  our  individuality"  tn- 
volves,  "flrst,  the  essential  snpremacy  of  the 
soul  over  death,  uid  then  its  intrinsic  imperish- 
ablenees  from  any  cause."  {Limits  of  Evolu- 
tion, pp.  303  S.)  This,  as  is  seen,  is  a  carrying 
out  of  Kant's  principles  to  a  multipersonalistic 
issue.  Royce,  taking  the  posititm  of  absolute 
and  monistic  idealism,  has  his  own  way  of  prov- 
ing immortality.  According  to  his  absolute 
idealism  every  individual  finite  experience  is  a 
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fragment  of  the  eternal  and  absolute  experience, 
iriiich  he  calls  God,  Now,  "in  three  ways,  owr 
union  with  God  implies  an  immortal  and  in- 
dividual life.  For  first,  in  God*  we  are  real 
individuals,  and  really  conscious  Selves — a  fact 
which  neither  human  tiiought  nor  human  ex- 
perience, nor  yet  any  aspect  of  out  prennt  form 
of  oonseiousneaa,  ean  make  present  and  obvious 
to  OUT  eimscioasnesBt  as  now  it  is.  But  sinoe 
this  very  Het  of  our  eternal  and  indivlduiJ  Self- 
hood is  real  as  a  conscious  fact,  in  God,  we  too, 
in  him,  are  conscious  of  our  individuality  in  a 
form  higher  than  that  now  accessible  to  us. 
And  secondly,  the  death  of  an  individual  is  a 
possible  fact,  in  an  idealistic  world,  only  in 
case  such  death  occurs  as  an  incident  in  the 
life  of  a  larger  individual  whose  existence  as 
this  Sell  and  no  otiier^  in  its  individual  em.' 
trast  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Is  oontinnous 
in  meaning  with  the  individually  that  death 
euts  short.  No  Self,  then*  can  end  until  itself 
consciously  declares,  'My  work  is  done,  here  I 
oease.'  But,  thirdly,  no  ethical  sdf,  in  its  union 
with  God,  can  ever  view  its  task  as  accom- 
plished, or  its  work  as  done,  or  its  individuality 
as  ceasing  to  seek,  in  Ood,  a  temporal  future. 
In  Btemity  all  la  don^  and  we  too  rest  from 
our  labors.  In  Time  there  is  so  end  to  the 
individual  ethical  task."  (The  World  and  ths 
Individual,  vol.  ii,  p.  445.)  In  this  a  very 
strtnig  echo  of  Kant  is  detected.  James  does 
not  »tempt  to  prove  immortality,  but  to  make 
it  tenable  as  a  working  hypothesis.  In  his  view 
the  main  argument  against  immortality  is  the 
fact  that  thought  is  a  function  of  the  brain. 
"When  the  p^rsiolo^st  who  Uiinks  that  his 
science  cuts  off  all  hope  of  inunortality  pro- 
ttonnees  the  phrase,  Thought  is  a  function  of 
the  brain,'  be  thinks  of  tiie  matter  just  as  he 
thinks  when  he  says,  'Steam  is  a  function  of 
the  teakettle,'  *Liffht  is  a  function  of  the  elec^c 
circuit,'  'Power  Ts  a  function  of  the  moving 
waterfall.'  In  these  latter  cases  the  severu 
material  objects  have  the  function  of  inwardly 
creating  or  engendering  their  effects,  and  their 
fonetton  must  be  called  productive  function.  .  .  . 
But  in  the  world  of  phyiteal  nature  produetiv* 
function  of  this  sort  is  not  the  only  kind  of 
function  with  which  we  are  familiar.  We  have 
i^o  releasing  or  permissive  function,  and  we 
have  transmuuve  function.  The  trigger  of  a 
crossbow  has  a  releasing  function:  it  removes 
the  obstacle  that  holds  the  string,  and  lets  the 
bow  fly  back  to  its  natural  shape.  ...  In  the 
case  of  a  colored  glass,  a  prism,  or  a  refracting 
lens,  we  have  transmissive  function.  The  energy 
tiie  li^t,  no  matter  how  produced,  is  by  tho 
glass  sifted  ud  limited  in  color.  .  .  .  My  thesis 
now  is  tills:  ttiat,  when  we  think  of  the  law 
that  thought  is  a  function  of  the  brain,  we  are 
nob  required  to  think  of  productive  function 
on^;  toe  are  entitled  alao  to  oonaider  permisaive 
or  tronetnisaive  function."  Suppose  that  behind 
the  veil  of  material  things  there  lies  "one 
infinite  Thought,"  and  that  "our  brains  are 
thin  and  half-transparent  places  in  the  veil. 
What  will  happen?  Why,  the  life  of  souls  as 
it  is  in  ito  fullness  will  break  throu^  our 
several  br^ns  into  this  world  in  all  sorts  of 
restricted  fbrms,  and  with  all  the  imperfections 
and  ipieemesses  that  characterize  our  finite  in- 
dividualities here  below.  .  .  .  And  when  finally 
a  brain  stops  acting  alt«^ether,  or  decays,  that 
special  stream  of  consciousness  which  it  sub- 
served will  vanish  ratirely  from  this  natural 
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world.  But  the  sphere  of  being  that  supplied 
the  consdousness  would  still  be  intact;  and  in 
that  more  real  world  with  which,  even  whilst 
her^  it  was  continuous,  the  consciousness  might, 
in  ways  imknown  to  us,  continue  still." 
(Human  Immortalitjf,  pp.  12  ff.)  Bergson  reste 
his  belief  in  immortui^  on  his  view  tiiat  one 
of  the  essential  functions  of  consciousness  is 
"to  accumulate  and  presonre  the  past,  that  very 
probably  .  .  .  the  brain  is  an  insbnmmt  Ot 
forgetfulness  as  much  as  one  of  remembrance, 
and  that  in  pure  oonsciousness  nothing  of  the 
past  is  lost,  the  whole  life  of  a  conscious  person- 
ality being  an  indivisible  continuity";  are  we 
not  by  this  led  to  suppose  "that  the  effort  con- 
tinues beyond,  and  that  in  this  passage  of  con- 
sciousness through  matter  (the  passage  which 
at  the  tunnel's  exit  gives  distinct  persnialities) 
consoionsness  is  tempered  like  steel,  and  teste 
itself  by  clearly  constituting  personalities  and 
pre|>aring  them,  by  the  very  effort  which  each 
of  them  is  called  upon  to  make,  for  a  higher 
form  of  existence?  If  we  admit  that  with  man 
conscioiuness  has  finally  left  the  tunnel,  that 
everywhere  else  consciousness  has  remained  im- 
prisoned, that  every  other  species  corre^nds 
to  the  arrest  of  smnsthing  which  in  man,  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  resistance  and  in  elud- 
ing almost  freely,  thus  displaying  itself  in  true 
persmalitiee  capable  of  remembering  all  and 
willing  all  and  controlling  their  past  and  their 
future,  we  shall  have  no  repugnance  in  admitting 
that  in  man,  though  perhaps  in  man  alone,  con- 
sciousness pursues  its  patii  beyond  this  earthly 
life.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  aspirations  of  our  moral  nature 
are  not  in  the  least  contradicted  by  positive 
aeienee."  (Sibbert  Journal^  vtA.  p.  43.)  The 
philoscmhers  thus  quoted  all  believe  more  or  less 
assuredly  in  a  future  life,  but  many  philoso- 
phers are  either  agnostic  or  disbelievers.  But 
explicit  disavowal  of  any  hope  of  immortality 
is  rather  rare.  James  says:  "I  confess  that 
my  surprise  was  great  when  I  came  to  look  into 
books  for  a  passage  explicitly  denying  immor- 
tality on  physiolo^cal  grounds,  ...  I  was  un- 
aUe  to  find  anytlung  blunt  and  distinct  enough 
to  serve.  I  looked  through  all  the  boolos  tlmt 
would  naturally  suggest  themselves,  with  no 
effect;  and  I  vainly  aaked  various  psychological 
colleagues.  And  yet  I  should  almost  have  been 
ready  to  take  oaUi  that  I  had  read  several  such 
passages  of  the  most  cat»oric  sort  within  the 
last  decade.  Very  likely  this  is  a  false  impres- 
sion, and  it  may  be  with  this  opinion  as  with 
many  others.  The  atmosphere  is  full  of  them; 
many  a  writer's  pages  logically  presuppose  and 
involve  them;  yet,  if  you  wish  to  refer  a  student 
to  an  express  and  radical  statement  that  he  may 
employ  as  a  text  to  commrait  on,  you  find  almofTt 
nothing  that  will  .do."  The  most  explicit  pas- 
sage he  could  find  after  all  this  search  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  "Not  (mly  consciousness,  but  every 
stirring  of  life,  depends  on  functions  that  go 
out  like  a  fiame  when  nourishment  is  cut 
cuS.  .  .  .  The  phenomena  of  consciousness  corre- 
spond, elonent  for  element,  to  the  <merstions  of 
spedsJ  parts  of  the  bnUn.  .  .  .  This  funda- 
mental proposition  .  .  .  carries  with  it  the 
denial  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul."  ( Dflhr- 
ing,  Der  Wert  dea  Lebena,  3d  ed.,  pp.  48,  168.) 
As  a  good  example  of  the  agnostic  position,  we 
find  !U>tze's  saying:  "The  question  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  does  not  belong  to  Meta- 
physic.  We  have  no  other  principle  for  deciding 
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ereiy  created  thing  will  continne  if  and  so  long 
M  ita  ecmtiniiauce  belongs  to  tiie  meaning  of  the 
vorld;  every  one  will  pass  away  whose  actual- 
ity had  only  in  some  transitory  phase  ot  the 
world's  course  a  place  that  justified  it."  (Meta- 
phyaie,  %  246.) 
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rmgion*  (Farii,  1901);  Josiah  Boyoe,  The 
World  and  the  /wKviAwI  (New  York,  1901) ; 
Blflden,  Die  Vervxmdtsohaft  der  jUdisehohrist- 
lichen  mit  der  pcrsiechen  Baohatologie  (CUtttin- 
gen,  1902);  BouBset,  Die  Religion  des  Juden- 
turns  im  neutesiamentlichen  Zeitalter  (Berlin, 
1903) ;  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Human  Personality, 
and  its  Survival  of  Bodily  Death  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1903) ;  K.  K-  Gaye,  Platonic  Conception  of 
Immortality  and  its  Connexion  with  the  Theory 
of  Ideas  (Cambridge^  1904);  J.  H.  Hyslop, 
Bctence  and  a  Future  Life  (Boston,  1906); 
O.  H.  Howison,  lAmMs  of  Bvolution  (New  York, 
2d  ed.,  1905) ;  Elbe,  Future  Life  in  the  Light  of 
Ancient  Wisdom  and  Modem  Science  (Chicago, 
1900);  Vallotton,  La  vie  apria  la  mort  (LaU' 
sanne,  1906) ;  H.  Buckle,  The  After  Life  (Lon- 
don, 1907);  6.  L.  Dickinson,  Is  Immortality 
Deairablet  (Boston,  1909) ;  id.,  Religion  and  Im- 
mortality (ib.,  1911);  James  Ward,  The  Realm 
of  Ends  (New  York,  1911);  W.  B.  Duncan, 
ImmortaUty  and  Modem  Thought  (ib.,  1912); 
H.  B.  Alexander,  "Immortality  and  the  Problem 
of  Evil,"  in  Amerioon  Society  for  PsychicfU 
Beaeareh  Journal,  vol.  vii  (ib.,  1913).  See 
AWWIHILATIOHISM. 

OOCOBTALITT,  Cordttional.    See  Amn- 

HILATIONI8M; 

nOCOBTEL,  A'mOr'tei',  L'.  A  romance  1^ 
Alphonse  Daudet  (1888),  picturing  with  keeo 
insight  and  irony  the  intoigues  and  petty  striv- 
ings of  the  academic  world. 

mO&TZIJA  lm'«r-t«'  {Vt.,  fern.  sing,  of 
immortei,  immortal).  A  name  applied  to  vari- 
ona  vpeiaM  of  BtUchrysum,  especially  HeUohry- 
sum  arenarium  and  Helicnrysum  orietUaie, 
which  are  grown  extensively  in  France,  where 
the  flowers  are  made  into  compact  wreaths  for 
borne  use  or  for  export.  They  are  chiefly  used 
as  mortuary  decorations,  either  in  their  natural 
color  (yellow)  or  bleadied  white.  Like  other 
flowers,  such  as  toberoees  uid  callas,  that  have 
bem  used  largely  for  funereal  decoration,  im- 
mortelles have  suffered  in  popularity,  especially 
unce  the  barbarous  practice  of  dyeing  them 
purple  and  vermilion,  and  working  them  into 
fantastic  derigne,  came  into  vogue.    The  most 


striking  feature  of  the  immortelle  is  the  one 
that  Buggeeted  the  name;  the  flowers,  being  dry 
Mid  firm,  are  so-called  "ev^lasting."  ^ley  re- 
tain their  natural  colors  for  months  or  even 
years.    See  Amabakth. 

TTIfMu'JiXTX  (from  Lat.  immuwitasy  exemp- 
tion, from  immunis,  exempt,  from  in-,  not  + 
muAM,  serving,  from  munus,  duty).  Immunity 
may  be  described  as  the  state  or  condition  of  an 
indlTidual  who  is  resistant  or  ncHisusceptible  to 
a  particular  infecticm.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  absolute  immunity.  While  animals  or  in- 
dividuals may  seem  under  natural  conditions 
to  be  immune  to  certain  diseases,  yet  whoi  thc^ 
are  placed  in  an  unfavorable  environment,  or 
when  the  natural  vigor  is  lowered  by  climate  or 
insufficient  food,  they  become  susceptible  to 
diseases  to  which  they  are  ordinarily  immune. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  resistance 
shown  to  the  invasion  hj  germs  of  disuse  by 
ewtain  animals  of  allied  natun.  Human  beings, 
cattle,  and  guinea  pigs  show  great  susc^tibility 
to  tulKrculosig,  while  the  cat,  dog,  and  horse 
resist  it.  Man  easily  becames  a  victim  of  ty- 
phoid fever,  while  domestic  animals  never  suffer 
from  it.  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  observa- 
tion that  an  attack  of  certain  infections,  such 
as  smallpox,  measles,  typhoid  fever,  cholera, 
^]Aus  fever,  leads  to  immuidty,  while  atta^ 
of  others  not  only  fail  to  confer  Immunl^  but 
leave  the  individual  more  susceptible  than  be- 
fore. Among  these  latter  are  pneumonia,  ery- 
sipelas, influenza,  diphtheria,  dysaitery,  ton- 
sUlitis,  and  acne.  This  phei^omenon  is  explained 
on  the  theory  of  hypersusoeotibility  or  anaphy- 
laxis (q.v.).  Immunity  is  either  (1)  natural  or 
(2)  acqu^ed.  Naturs^  immunity  is  a  congeni- 
tal insen^tiveneBS  to  infection  or  conti^on 
which  la  possessed  1^  certain  individuals, 
families,  ^eeies,  or  which  exists  aa  a  racial 
charaetorlstic.  The  same  individusl  may  be  im- 
mune against  a  cort^  disease  at  one  age  and 
become  susceptible  to  it  at  another  age;  thus, 
infants  are  almost  entirely  immune  against 
yellow  fever,  and  but  few  cases  occur  among 
them.  The  Arab  is  said  to  be  absolutely  im- 
mune to  typhoid  fever,  and  the  J^anese  to 
scarlet  fever.  Acquired  immunity  is  a  condition 
of  insnsc^ptibili^  wliioh  results  from  passing 
thnnu^  an  attack  of  tiie  disease,  or  from  beiiw 
inoculated  with  the  poison  of  the  disease,  which 
results  in  a  change  in  the  blood.  Immunity  to 
y^ow  fever  results  after  one  attack  of  the 
disease.  One  attack  of  typhoid  fever  is  almost 
a  certain  guard  against  another — a  statement 
which  is  true  also  of  scarlet  fever  and  measles. 
Active  immunity  may  be  produced  by  the  injec- 
tion oi  cultures  of  living  or  dead  bacteria,  or 
their  toxins,  into  an  aniimd.  Piuuive  immunify 
is  brought  about  by  the  injection  of  antitoxic 
serums.  I^t  is  to  say,  the  immunity  conferred 
by  a  vaccine  is  an  active  resistance,  while  that 
conferred,  e.g.,  by  diphtheria  antitoxin  is  a 
passive  immunity.  Bioper^tentaZ  tmmumty  re- 
sults from  introducing,  for  experimental  pur- 
poses, attenuated  microOi^^isms  into  suscep- 
tible animals,  and  thereby  causing  the  produc- 
tion of  immunity  to  vinilent  forms  of  those 
onanisms.  The  house  mouse  and  the  white 
mousey  naturally  very  snse^tible  to  anthrax, 
are  rendered  immune  to  this  disease  by  reodlv- 
ing  an  inoculation  of  blood  from  a  convalescmt 
tetanic  animal. 

Immunity  is  lost  or  destroyed  in  a  number 
of  ways.   It  may  be  destroyed  by  (1)  variatiw 
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from  the  normal  temperature.  Pasteur  found 
that  chidcei^  naturally  immune  to  anthrax,  be- 
come susceptible  to  the  disease  after  being 
plunged  into  a  cold  bath.  (2)  Altering  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  blood  by  changing 
the  diet  or  by  injection  of  drugs.  (3)  Loss  of 
strength,  or  achaustion,  ia  a  cause  of  loss  of 
Immtmi^,  as  Rt^et  demonstrated  by  inoculat- 
ing preriously  immune  white  rate  with  anthrax, 
after  compelling  them  to  work  at  revolving  a 
wheel.  (4)  Removal  of  the  spleen  is  followed 
by  susc^tibility  to  disease.  (Bardach.)  (6) 
Combining  various  microorganisms  destroys 
immunity  in  some  experimental  cases. 

Theories  of  Immunity.  The  exact  causes 
of  the  phenomena  of  immuni^  are  not  well 
understood,  but  various  tiieories  have  been  pro- 
posed which  make  tiiem  more  or  less  intelli- 
gible. In  1880  Pasteur  taught  that  the  micro- 
organism, by  its  growth  in  the  body,  uses  up 
some  suhirtances  necessary  for  its  exi^^oe  and 
then  perishes.  If  the  removal  of  this  substance 
be  complete,  perfect  immunity  results.  This 
is  the  emhauation  theory.  Sternberg  combats  it, 
saying  that  if  it  were  true  we  must  have  in 
each  of  our  bodies  certain  smallpox  material, 
measles  matorial,  and  scarlet-fever  materia^ 
etc.,  each  of  which  most  be  exhausted  by  its 
appropriate  microorganism,  thus  necessitating 
an  almost  inconceivably  complex  body  chem- 
istry. The  retention  theory  was  advanced  in 
1880  by  Cbauveau,  who  suggested  that  tiie 
growth  of  the  bacteria  in  the  body  probably 
originated  some  substance  prejudicial  to  their 
further  development.  The  phagooytotit  theory 
was  suggested  by  Carl  Roser  in  1881,  received 
attention  from  Btemberg,  and  also  from  Koch, 
but  was  not  advanced  with  any  insistence  until, 
in  1884,  Metchnikov  enthusiastically  cham- 
pioned it  and  gave  it  his  name.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  t£e  white  blood  corpuscle  whose 
duty  it  is  to  destroy  bacteria;  these  are  the 
large,  unicellular  leucocyte,  or  macrophagocyte, 
and  the  smaller  forms,  the  polynuclear  leucocyte 
or  micTophagocyte.  Both  these,  forms  exhibit 
anusboid  movements  and  possess  the  attractive 
force  called  ehemotazis,  which  exista  between 
uwrtx^d  edls  and  food  particles.  Ph^^ocytosia 
is  the  incorporation  of  fweign  particles  by  these 
amcBboid  white  blood  corpuscles.  Leucocytes 
actually  take  up  and  envelop  living  pathogoiio 
organisms,  as  demonstrated  by  Koch  in  1878. 
The  activities  of  the  phagocytes  have  been 
shown,  by  Wright  and  Douglas,  to  have  their 
effects  furthered  by  certain  substances  in  the 
blood  called  opsonins  (from  Lat.  opsowire,  to 
eater  to).  These  snhstaneea  have  the  power  of 
acting  on  invading  bacteria,  so  that  the  latter 
are  pr^ared  for  phagocytosis.  The  humoral 
theory,  suggested  by  Grohmann  in  1884,  was 
advanced  by  Buchner,  who  claimed  that  not 
phagocytosis,  but  the  bactericidal  action  of 
blo<^  plasma,  is  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
pathogenic  bacteria.  He  showed  that  freshly 
drained  blood,  blood  plasma,  as  wdil  as  aqueous 
humor,  destrt^ed  such  organisms.  It  was  shown 
in  rebuttal  that  diq>ersi<m  in  a  large  amount  of 
watery  fluid  causes  the  deatii  of  microorganisms* 
which  grow  well  when  allowed  in  a  close  colony. 
The  prevalent  and  generally  adopted  theory  is 
tiie  antitocrin  theory,  defended  by  Behring  and 
Eitasato,  Bri^r,  Tizzoni,  Cattani,  Roux,  Vil- 
lard,  and  others.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
metabolism  of  bacteria  during  disease  gives  rise, 
in  the  blood  of  the  sick  person,  not  only  to 
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poisonous  alkaloids  called  toxins  (existing  either 
in  the  bodies  of  tiie  bacteria  or  produced  by 
them),  but  also  to  d^ensive  proteids  called  anti- 
toxins, which  possess  the  property  of  neutralis- 
ing the  toxins.  Hankin  divides  the  antitoxins 
(formerly  called  aleenne  by  Buchner)  into  four 
groups.  Proteid  substances  that  occur  naturally 
m  animals  and  possess  the  power  of  destroying 
bacteria  or  their  products,  he  calls  somns. 
Similar  proteids  resulting  from  acquired  im- 
munity ui  animals  he  cafis  phylawin*.  Sozins 
are  subdivided  into  those  which  have  the  prop- 
erly of  killing  bacteria,  or  myooaozms,  and 
those  which  neutralize  bacterial  products,  or 
toa/oeomna.  A  phylaxin  which  destroys  bacteria 
he  calls  a  myoophylaain,  and  a  phylaxin  which 
neutralizes  their  ptomaines  he  calls  tomophylawm. 

Ehrlidi's  side-chain  theory  has  received  much 
support.  Ehrlich  ecmtends  tiiat  each  odl  has 
side  chains  or  processes,  whose  function  is  to 
asrimilate  particular  food.  Each  of  these  proe- 
esses  is  specifle  for  a  particular  substance  and 
will  not  unite  with  any  other.  These  side  chains 
are  constantly  being  produced  and  cast  off,  in 
health  as  well  as  in  disease.  Either  a  lack  or 
a  superabundance  of  specifle  side  chains  m^ 
eqtlain  the  nature  of  natural  immnnify.  Side 
chains  are  also  called  reoeptora  and  have  been 
grouped  under  three  beads  according  to  their 
action.  The  first  group  fixes  or  unites  molecules 
of  simple  constitution;  the  second  group  has 
the  power  of  combining  with  the  food  molecule, 
together  with  a  symotoxic  action;  and  the  third 
group  combines  with  the  food  molecule  and  also 
fixes  a  ferment  in  the  fluid  medium  surrounding 
Ml  nmhooeptor.  The  latter  is  a  substance  which 
acta  as  an  intomediary  between  the  invading 
bacterium  and  tiie  comjuement;  tiie  eon^loment 
being  tiie  destructive  prinoiple. 

Cmsult:  Roser,  Enttiindwi^  und  B»Umg 
(Leipzig,  1886) ;  Behring,  Die  Blutaerum- 
therapie  (ib.,  1892) ;  Sternberg,  Immunity: 
Proteotioe  Ittoculationa  in  Infectious  Dieeaaea 
and  Serum  Therapy  (New  York,  1895) ;  Chan- 
veau,  Traiti  de  phyaique  biologigue  (Paris, 
1901 ) ;  Simon,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Infection  and  /mmmHty  (New  Tork,  1914). 
For  the  method  of  secunng  artificial  iinmnni^ 
by  means  of  defensive  proteids,  see  Antitopii; 
Toxin;  Sebum  THmAPr;  Vaccina.tion. 

niHXTNITT,  in  feudal  law  and  in  interna- 
tional law.    See  FronAUBU;  Ihvi(H.abiutt. 

mOOEN,  Im'A-ien.  The  daughter  of  Cymbe- 
line  and  wife  of  Fosthumns,  in  BhaikeBpmnt'a 
Oymbeline. 

□COGSNB,  bn'fr-len,  Tni  Fan.  The  heroine 
of  Lewis's  ballad  "Alonzo  the  Brave  and  tiie 
Fair  Imogene." 

mOLA,  e^mA-lft.  An  episcopal  dfy  on  the 
Santemo  in  the  Province  of  Bologna,  Italy,  21 
miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  Bologna  {'iSa.p: 
Itcdy,  G  2).  It  has  a  cathedral,  dating  from 
the  twelfth  century  (modernized  in  the  eight- 
eenth), a  communal  library  with  some  rare 
iDMinscripts,  and  an  old  citadel.  There  is  also 
an  agricultural  school.  It  has  been  the  seat 
of  a  bishop  since  428.  It  markets  wine  and 
vegetables  and  manufactures  silk  goodB,  soi^, 
leather,  majolica,  bricks,  and  gunpowder.  Near 
b^  are  mineral  ^rings.  In  Roman  times  the 
city  was  called  Forum  Comelii,  said  by  Pru- 
dentins  to  have  been  founded  by  L.  Cornelius 
Sulla.  Here  were  bom  C%rysoIogus,  Archbishop 
of  Ravenna,  who  died  in  449,  and  the  painter 
Innocenzo  da  Imola,  who  died  about  1560.  Two 
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of  hiB  paintings  are  in  the  comimmal  palace. 
Pop.  (commane).  1901»  8M10;   1911,  86,068. 

ZKOItA,  Imtocsnzo  da  (e.l4(l4-e.l590).  An 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Imola.  His  real  name 
was  Innocenzo  di  Pietro  Francucci,  and  he  was 
the  pupil  of  Francia  at  Boloffna  and  of  Alberti- 
nelli  in  FlMence.  Afterward  lie  went  to  Bologna 
and  painted  the  frescoes  of  the  "Death  and  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin"  at  San  Michele  (1519), 
also  the  "Madonna  in  Qlory,"  and  a  "Madonna 
with  Kneding  Donors,"  boui  In  the  gallery  of 
that  eity.  Among  his  other  works  are  altar* 
pieces  in  the  eatheoral  at  Faeua,  in  Berlin,  and 
in  Munich.  His  best  pioturea  are  reminiscent 
of  BapIiaeL  , 

rUOSHAOH^  ^miMHA^.  The  national  name 
of  oertain  pastoral  Ml>ra  of  Toar^  in  the 
Sahara   Desert,  who  are   ladependmt.  See 

TUABKO. 

EMTACT  (fr<BD  OF.  impaoter,  empaoter,  to 
press  close  together,  from  Lat.  impmgere,  to 
dash  against,  from  m,  in  +  pangere,  to  fastrai). 
If  s  body  in  motion  meets  a  second  body — either 
at  rest  or  in  moticm  itsdf— tiiere  Is  said  to  be 
an  ^'impact"  between  them.  The  general  princi- 
ples of  medianies  of  course  may  be  applied  to 
the  dianges  in  the  motion.  (See  MsoEAnics.) 
The  geometrical  sum  of  the  linear  momentum  of 
the  two  bodies  is  not  changed  by  the  impact; 
nor  is  the  sum  of  their  kinetic  energies,  provided 
they  are  perfectly  elastic.  Consider  the  two 
bodies  as  moving  along  the  same  horizontal  line. 
Let  their  masses  be  m,  and  m,  and  the  velocities 
of  tiieir  centres  d  Inertia  before  and  aftw  im> 


tie  «k  and  and  Ti  and  V,  respectively. 
,  for  all  bodies 


(Tbis  law  was  given  by  WalliB,  Wren,  and 
Huygens  almost  simultaneously,  1668.  The  first 
applied  it  to  inelastic  bodies,  the  last  two  to 
efaiBtic  ones.)  If  the  bodies  are  absolutely  in- 
elastii^  Vi  =  V,i  if  they  are  perfectly  elastic, 

it  tbej  are  imperfeotly  elastic  and  ci  the  same 
material,  Kevtm  has  shown  fliat 

«  ctmstant  for  a  given  kind  of  material,  which 
is  called  the  "coefficient  of  restitution."  See 
Ckntri  or  Impact. 

nCPAC^ON.   See  HoBSi:,  DUeagea. 

IMPALE'  (from  Fr.  empaUr,  It  impalare, 
ML.  impaiare,  to  impale,  from  Lat.  tn,  in  + 
palus,  pole).  In  heraldry,  to  arrange  two  coats 
of  arms  side  side  in  <me  shield  divided  per 
pala  It  Is  usaal  thus  to  eidbiUt  the  conjoined 
coats  of  husband  and  wife,  the  husband's  arms 
occupying  the  dexter  side  or  place  of  honor,  and 
the  wife's  the  sinister  side  of  the  escutcheon.  A 
husband  impaling  his  wife's  coat  with  his  own  is 
not  allowed  to  surround  the  former  with  the 
eoUar  or  Insignia  of  any  order  of  knighthood  to 
whicb  he  may  belong.  Bishops,  deans,  heads  of 
collies,  and  kings  of  arms  impale  their  arms 
with  thdr  insignia  of  otB/oe,  ^ving  the  dexter 
aide  to  the  former.  In  early  heraldry,  when  two 
coats  were  represented  in  one  shield  side  by 
side,  only  half  of  each  was  exhibited — an  ar- 
rangement which  had  been  called  dimidiation 
(q.T.).  Sometimes  the  one  coat  only  was  dimid- 
iated.   A  reminiscoMe  of  dimidii^on  is  pre- 
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served  in  the  practice  of  (Knitting  bordures, 
orles,  and  treesures  in  impaled  arms  on  the  side 
bounded  l^  the  line  of  impalemrat. 
nCPAI/LA  (African  name).    An  antelope. 

See  Palla. 

IK'PANA^Oir  (Fr.  impawtim,  Portug. 
impanaodo,  It.  tmponamone,  from  Lat.  tn,  in  + 
pania,  bread).  A  word  coined  in  the  Middle 
Ages  to  indicate  a  modification  of  the  theory 
of  transidMtantlation.  It  first  appears  at  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  oentury.  Formed  upon  the 
model  of  the  word  **lncamation,"  it  ought  to  de- 
note that  the  divine  Lofne  took  upon  Himself 
the  elements  of  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Eu- 
charist, just  as  He  did  humanity  in  the  Incarna- 
tion. j3ut  it  was  used  to  denote  the  view  that, 
instead  of  a  transubetantiation  by  which  the 
substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  became  tiie  sub- 
stance of  the  body  and  blood,  there  was  in  the 
Eucharist  an  asBumpti<m  by  the  whole  Christi 
body  as  well  as  divine  Logos,  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  so  tiiat  He  was  wholly  present  in  them. 
This  differs  so  little  from  Loihers  personal  view, 
which  was  that  of  the  "sacramental  permeation 
of  the  sulwtance  of  the  bread  by  the  substance  of 
the  body,"  etc.,  that  he  was  charged  by  Bellar- 
mine  and  other  Roman  Catholics  with  reviving 
the  old  error  of  impanation.  The  official  doctrine 
of  the  Lutheran  church,  however,  is  that  of  the 
"sacramental  coexistence  at  the  same  place  of 
the  two  aubstanoes,  both  continuing  to  exist  in 
tiieir  unmodified  integrity."  See  Lcmb^b  Sdppkb; 

ffaATTSTTBSTAWTIATroa. 

IMPANEL.    See  EuPAinEU 

nCPAS'IiANOE  (OF.  emparlance,  from  em- 
parler,  to  talk,  from  en.  In  +  porleir,  to  talk, 
from  ML.  paraholare,  to  discourse,  from  Lat. 
parabola,  parable,  from  Gk.  vopofSoXif,  parabolS, 
comparison,  from  wapafidKXttw,  paraballein,  to 
place  beside,  from  *apd,  para,  beside  +  piWup^ 
hallein,  to  throw).  In  common-law  pleading,  an 
allowance  of  time  to  the  defendant  in  a  civil 
suit  to  put  in  his  defense.  As  the  name  indi- 
cates, the  grant  of  time  was  originally  made  to 
enable  the  defendant,  before  pleading,  to  talk 
with  the  plaintiff,  with  the  view  of  coming  to 
an  amicable  understanding  with  him.  Later,  in 
oertain  classes  of  cases,  uie  defmdant  was  en- 
titled to  demand  one  imparlance  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  this  practice  in  course  of  time  became 
a  mere  device  for  securing  a  reascmable  time  In 
which  to  plead.  The  term  is  no  longer  in  use 
either  in  England  or  the  United  States.  Con- 
sult Blackstone,  Commentariet  on  the  Lam  of 
England.    See  Plka;  PLXADiNe. 

IMPASTO  (It.,  covered  with  paste).  The 
name  given  to  the  practice  of  laying  on  pig- 
ments so  tiiickly  as  to  be  opaque.  Certain 
schools  at  (me  time  loaded  with  color  the  light 
portions  of  th^r  picture  and  left  the  shadows 
thinly  painted,  in  this  way  they  thought  to 
secure  tranmarency,  as  it  was  called,  in  the 
shadows.  The  practice  to-day,  howewr,  is  to 
attain  transparency  in  shadows  by  their  exact 
relation  to  uie  light  parts  of  the  picture,  and 
tbis  is  usually  done  by  painting  all  parts  with 
equal  thickness  of  pigment. 

gPATIEKS,  Im-pft'shl-enz.   See  Balsaic. 

TlffPT! AOHHENT  (OF.  empeachement,  Fr. 
empAjftemeat,  hindrance,  from  OF.  empetoher. 
Ft.  empScher,  to  hinder,  from  ML.  im^ioare, 
to  entangle,  fetter,  from  Lat.  in,  in  +  petftoo, 
fetter,  from  pea,  foot).  In  the  most  general 
sense,  the  le^  process  of  calling  a  person  to 
account  for  some  misc(mduct,  or  of  discrediting 
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a  witness,  a  document,  or  a  record.  Specifically, 
in  Engli^  and  American  law,  the  accusation 
and  trial  of  a  person  for  treason  or  high  crimes 
or  misdemeanors  hy  the  l^slature.  In  Eng- 
land impeachment  differs  from  the  ordinary 
criminal  prosecution  in  two  respects:  (1)  the 
prosecutor  ia  the  House  of  Commons,  and  not 
the  crown;  (2)  the  trial  court  is  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  not  an  ordinary  judicial  tribunal. 
In  the  United  States  an  impeachment  ia  gen- 
erally instituted  and  prosecuted  by  the  Lower 
House  of  Congress  or  of  a  State  Legislature 
before  tiie  Upper  House  or  Senate,  attnough  a 
few  of  the  States  provide  for  impeachments  in 
the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  and  in  scone  the 
judges  of  the  highest  appellate  court  i^t  with 
the  Senators  as  membera  of  the  Court  of  Im- 
peachment. 

This  method  of  prosecuting  criminals  was  em* 
ployed  for  the  first  time  in  En^and,  in  the  case 
of  Lord  Latimer  and  others,  who  were  accused 
of  frauds  and  malpractices  connected  with  the 
revenues  of  the  crown  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III,  and  who  were  found  guilty 
and  condemned  to  imprisonment  and  removed 
from  office.  Several  other  cases  of  impeachment 
of  orime  followed;  but  after  1460  acta  of  at- 
tainder (see  Attauvdeb)  tocdc  the  place  of  im- 
peachments for  nearly  two  centuries.  Under 
the  Stuarts,  however.  Parliament  again  returned 
to  impeachments  as  an  efibctive  method  of  deal- 
ing with  officers  of  the  crown  who  were  corrupt 
or  oppressive.  In  1621  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  and 
Lord  Bacon  were  impeached  and  convicted,  re- 
moved from  office,  and  heavily  fined  for  gross 
official  misoondiiot.  Since  that  date  there  have 
been  62  cases  of  impeachment  in  Eni^and,  of 
which  number  but  one  has  occurred  within  neeat 
years,  and  that  one  in  1805.  Tbe  proceeding  is 
practically  obsolete  there. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  it  is  still  a  live 
and  vigorous  institution.  The  court  for  the  trial 
of  impeachment  is  accounted  tiie  very  capstone 
of  American  judiciiU  systems.  Federal  as  well  as 
State.  Its  existence  is  secured  and  its  organiza- 
tion is  regulated  hy  national  and  State  constitu- 
tions. For  example  the  wganie  law  of  the  Union 
provides  that  "the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment"  (Art. 
I,  Sec.  2,  d.  6),  and  "the  Senate  shall  have  the 
sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.  When  sit- 
ting for  that  purpose,"  it  is  declared,  "they  shall 
be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice 
shall  preside;  and  no  pOTSon  shall  be  convicted 
without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present.  Judgment  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment shall  not  extend  further  than  to  the 
removal  frMn  office  and  disqualification  to  hold 
and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit 
under  the  United  States,  but  the  party  con- 
victed eball  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject 
to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment, 
according  to  law."  (Art.  I,  Sec.  3,  cl.  6  and  7.) 
The  Constitution  further  provides  that  "the 
Prendent  .  .  .  shall  have  power  to  grant  re- 

Brieves  and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the 
United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment" 
(Art.  II,  Sec.  2,  el.  1) ;  and  again,  "the  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on 
impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of,  treason, 
bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors." (Art.  II,  Sec.  4.)  Similar  provisions 
are  contained  in  nearly  every  State  constitu- 


tion, although  a  few  States  remit  impeachment 
trials  to  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice. 

Impeachment  in  England  is  only  a  special- 
ized method  of  exercising  the  judicial  functions 
of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  and  is  not 
neoesBarily  confined  to  the  prosecution  of  officers 
of  the  crown.  Commoners  as  wdl  as  lords  may 
be  tried  by  this  method,  though  in  practice  it 
has  usually  been  mnployed  tmly  in  tne  case  of 
public  officials.  In  the  United  States,  however, 
it  exists  only  as  a  means  of  removing  from  of- 
fice an  officer  of  the  government  who  has  by  his 
misconduct  forfeited  hie  right  thereto.  This 
restricted  scope  of  the  process  of  impeachment 
in  America  has  given  rise  to  some  important 
questions.  One  of  these  is  tiie  question  whether 
an  official  can  escape  impeai^ment  by  resign- 
ing his  office.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
dfclded  in  the  case  of  Belknap,  by  a  rote  of  37 
to  20,  that  he  cannot  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska  has  held  that  the 
prime  object  of  impeachment  proceedings  is  to 
protect  the  State  from  official  misconduct,  and 
that  as  soon  as  an  officer  resigns,  the  reason  for 
resorting  to  tiiese  proceedings  ceases.  There- 
after the  offender  is  to  be  prosecuted  like  any 
other  criminal  1^  Indietinent  and  trial  in  the 
proper  judicial  tribunaL 

Differences  of  opinion  have  developed,  also,  In 
the  United  States  concerning  the  nature  of  im- 
peachable offenses.  According  to  one  view,  only 
such  official  misconduct  as  renders  the  wrong- 
doer liable  to  indictment  will  warrant  an  im- 
peachment; while  another  view  is  that  this  pro- 
ceeding was  intended  to  be  very  elastic  and 
compr^ensiye  and  to  be  applicable  to  eveir  sort 
of  ^cial  misdemeanor  vhieh  is  subversive  of 
any  fundamental  or  essential  principle  of  govern- 
ment or  highly  prejudicial  to  the  public  inter- 
ests. This  view  was  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  preparing  its  articles  of  im- 
peachment of  President  Johnson  and  has  been 
approved  by  the  Suprone  Court  of  Nebraska. 
It  has  been  embodied  in  the  constitutifHUi  of 
some  of  the  States. 

In  the  recent  impeachment  of  Governor  Sul- 
aer  of  New  York  (1013),  the  questicm  was  raised 
for  tite  first  time  whether  a  public  officer  was 
liable  to  impeai^ment  for  acts  ecnnmitted  by 
him  before  as  wdl  as  after  his  assumption  of 
office,  and  it  was  decided  by  the  High  Court  of 
Impeachment  that  it  was  not  limited  to  acts 
of  an  official  character  nor  to  acta  conunitted 
by  the  impeached  official  while  in  office. 

Bibliography.  The  literature  upon  this  topic 
is  quite  extoisive,  both  in  England  and  in 
America.  Blackstone,  Commmtorie*  (Ist  ed., 
4  vols.,  London,  1765-69);  Chase's  Trial  (Bal- 
timore, 1805) ;  Prewsott'a  Trial  (Boston,  1821) ; 
Impeachment  of  President  Johnson  (Washing- 
ton, 1868);  Belknap's  Trial  (ib.,  1876);  Story, 
Commentaries  on~~4i«  Coristitution  (Boston, 
1882);  Stephen,  History  of  the  Criminal  Law 
of  England  (London,  1883) ;  Peak's  Trial  (Bos- 
t<m,  1883);  Anson,  Law  and  Custom  of  the 
Conttitution  (Oxford,  1886) ;  Mechem,  On  the 
Law  of  Public  Offices  and  Officers  (Chicago, 
1890) ;  Pike,  Constitutional  History  of  the 
House  of  Lords  (London,  1894);  Foster,  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  (Bosttm,  1896);  May,  Parliamentary 
Practice  (10th  ed.,  London,  1901);  Griffin, 
Select  List  of  References  on  Impeachment 
(Washington,  1906). 
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for  waste  committed  by  a  tenant  for  life  or 
yean.  The  law  of  wsat^  of  great  aotiquity, 
and  obvionsly  devised  to  protect  the  inbent- 
ance  against  the  depredations  of  tenants,  was 
in  the  TOUrse  of  time  developed  hj  judichU  re- 
finements into  a  barbarous  iMMle  of  restrictions 
wbich  seriously  hampered  the  tenant  in  the 
reasonable  use  and  enjoyment  of  his  estate. 
Its  sole  aim  was  to  perpetuate  the  existing  con- 
dition  and  use  of  the  laud  and  to  preserve  it 
intact  for  the  Inndlord. 

It  was  waste  for  the  tenant  to  cut  timber 
tar  any  purpose  but  TOeessaiy  repairs;  it  was 
waste  to  make  any  substantial  improvement, 
as  by  converting  waste  or  meadow  lands  into 
arable  land,  or  by  erecting  new  buildings  or 
enlarging  or  rebuilding  old  ones;  and  it  was 
waste,  for  which  the  tenant  was  held  liable,  if 
buildings  were  destroyed  by  the  act  of  an  in- 
cendiary or  1^  actndent,  or  if  timber  was  cut 
by  a  trespasser  without  the  tenant's  fault;  and 
the  penalties  for  waste  were  of  the  Draconian 
order — forfeiture  of  the  estate  and  a  fine,  or 
amercement,  of  three  times  the  value  of  tbe 
**WB8te"  oommitted  or  suffered. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  devise  of  an 
estate  for  life  or  years  was  a  gift  of  doubtful 
value,  and  accordin^y  it  became  common  in 
such  devises  or  in  marriage  settlements  to  pro- 
vide that  the  estate  should  be  held  "without 
impeachment  of  wastes" 

Hits  provision  was  held  to  relieve  tiie  tenant 
frcm  aU  liability  under  the  common  law  of 
waste  and  to  permit  him  to  deal  with  the  land 
very  much  as  though  it  were  his  own.  But  the 
abuse  of  this  privilege  is  restrained  by  the 
courts  of  equity,  whidi  will  by  injunction  in- 
terpose to  prevent  the  wasteful  destruction  of 
the  woodlands  of  the  estate,  the  cutting  down 
of  ornamental  timbo-,  or  the  defacing  or  de* 
struetion  of  the  fami^  man8i(m.   Bee  waste.  . 

IMTE^ANCS.  A  word  used  in  eonnectira 
with  alternating  electric  currents  to  ezprees  a 
property  of  the  circuit  wbich  corresponds  in 
some  respects  with  that  of  electric  resistance 
in  the  case  of  st^uly  currents.  If  in  an  electric 
circuit  there  is  a  resistance  R  and  an  induc- 
tance L,  and  If  an  alternating  electromotive 
force  E  =  cos  pt  is  introduced,  thus  malting 
the  frequency  2w/p,  i.e.,  the  "number  of  altema- 
ticms"  4«'/p,  tiie  resulting  electrio  eurrent  is 

J  _^  .Rcos  (jX  -  g) 

where  tan  a  =  ^ .  The  quantity  y/B^  +  J^l^ 

is  called  the  "impedance." 

Similarly,  if  the  circuit  cratains,  in  addition 
to  tibe  resistance  R  and  the  inductance  L,  a  con- 
denser of  capacity  C,  the  resulting  current  is 


where  tan  a  =  fl"^ — '  gives  ft  more 

general  value  of  the  impedance.  The  angle  a 
IS,  for  obvious  reasons,  called  the  "angle  of 
lag."  In  the  above  expressions  all  the  electric 
quantities  are  supposed  to  be  measured  In  tiie 
'^C.  O.  S.  electromagnetic"  system. 
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nEPEiyXKBHTS  TO  KABBIAGE.  Facta 
whicA  constitute  a  bar  to  the  contracting  of  a 
lawful  marriage.  Such  impedlmoits  were  ree- 
(ttnized  the  Church  and  were  cognizable  by 
the  eoelesiastical  courts  as  a  basis  for  annulling 
a  marriage  contracted  while  they  existed,  and 
they  are  recognized  by  all  nations  under  the 
Christian  dispensation.  In  English  and  Ameri- 
can law  the  following  impediments  to  marriage 
are  recognized:  (1)  the  existence  of  a  prior, 
undissolved  marriage;  (2)  relationship  within 
the  prohibited  dc^ees;  (3)  want  of  sufficient 
age;  (4)  mental  incapacity;  (5)  physical  in- 
capacity ;  and  (6)  force,  fraud,  or  mistake. 

See  BiGAUT;  Pbohibitsd  Dbgbebs;  Aqb,  IH 
Law;  Insanitt;  Impotenct;  and,  for  a  gen- 
eral treatment  of  the  subject,  Mabbiaqk. 

IMPENiyiNa  0BI8I8,  Tek.  See  Horb, 
HiNTcm  Rowan. 

HCPBR'ATIVBr  GATBOcniGAL.  See  CAinf»- 

ICAL  iMPBBATIVa ;  ETHICS. 

nCPEBATZVB  MOOD.   See  Conjugation. 

rU'PEBA'TOK    See  Eupkbob. 

mPE'BIAX,.  A  city  in  Imperial  Co.,  Cal., 
26  miles  south  of  Old  Beach,  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railway  (Map:  California,  K  10).  It 
is  in  a  rich  agricultural  and  stock-raising 
country,  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  farming 
implanents,  cotton,  and  fniite,  and  has  a  cot- 
ton compress,  brewery,  meat-packing  plant, 
ereamery,  oonent  works,  soap  factory,  stock- 
yards,  and  cantaloupe  and  grape  packing 
nouses.  The  city  contains  a  flue  high  school 
and  a  public  library  and  owns  its  water  works. 
Pop^,  1910,  1257. 

fMPEHTAT.  CHAMBER  (Ger.  Reichakam- 
mergerioht).  One  of  the  two  highest  courts  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  coordinate  with  the 
Aulie  Council  (q.v.).  It  was  created  in  1496 
the  Empmtr  Ifaximilian  under  pressure  of  the 
prinoes  of  the  Empire,  whose  influence  waa 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  ereotiott  of  the  new 
&ibunal,  and  lasted  until  1806,  when  the  Em- 
pire was  dissolved.  It  waa  composed  of  a  presi- 
dent nominated  by  the  Ehnperor,  two  vice  presi- 
dents, and  a  number  of  associate  judges,  vary- 
ing at  different  times  from  16  to  60,  selected 
partly  from  among  men  learned  in  the  law  and 
part^  from  tiie  ranks  of  tbe  nobili^.  Its 
jurisdiction  included  primarily  all  cases  involv- 
ing the  princes  of  the  Empire,  but  it  sat  also 
as  the  highest  oourt  of  appeal  in  civil  cases  in- 
volving  the  interests  of  the  member  of  any 
estate.  It  also  offered  redress  for  any  refusal, 
delay,  or  miscarriage  of  justice  on  the  part  of 
any  inferior  court.  Its  seasions  were  held  at 
Frankfort,  ^eyer,  and,  from  1693  to  1806,  at 
Wetzlar.  Its  greatest  contribution  waa  to  make 
the  Roman  law  the  uniform  law  of  Qermtmy. 
See  Holt  Roman  Empibb. 

IMPEBIAL  CIT7,  The.  A  title  frequently 
given  to  Rome, 

IMPEBIAL  EAOLE.   See  Eagle. 

IMPEBIAIi  FEDEBATION.  A  pUn  to 
unite  the  parts  of  the  British  Empire  by  a 
stronger  tie  than  that  of  the  crown.    Such  a 

8 Ian  was  conceived  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
tie  eighteenth  century,  but  Hie  motive  of  the 
mother  country  at  that  time  was  chiefly  t^e  ex- 
traction of  revenue  fnnn  its  colonies,  and  the 
more  important  of  them  successfully  revolted 
on  that  issue.  Again,  the  policy  of  a  strict 
control  over  the  remaining  colonies  was  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  rebellion  in  Canada 
in  1837.    The  policy  of  granting  responsible 
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ffOTemment  in  the  colonies  was  substitnted  on 
that  occasion.  This  was  in  some  quarters 
adjudged  to  be  a  badge  of  potential  independ- 
ence,  and  for  several  years  toe  professed  desire 
that  the  colonies  should  be  detacaed  as  a  means 
of  relief  from  the  burdens  entailed  by  them  was 
not  uncommon.  But  from  this  extreme  anti- 
imperialism  the  demand  for  a  more  united  &m> 
pira  has  quite  steadily  devdt^ed  for  half  a 
century,  having  been  fostered  in  recent  years  by 
the  growing  consciousness  of  the  need  of  d^ense 
and  the  benefit  from  reciprocal  trade  relations. 
In  1868  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  was 
founded  and  took  as  its  motto  "United  Em- 
pire."  Four  years  later  Disraeli,  in  a  memo- 
rable speech,  voiced  the  opinion  that  self-gov- 
ernment in  the  colonies  "ought  to  have  been 
conceded  as  a  part  of  a  great  policy  of  Imperial 
eraisolidation  .  .  ;  ought  to  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the  institotion  of  some  representa- 
tive council  in  the  metn^olia  which  would  have 
brou^t  the  colonies  into  constant  and  continu- 
ous relation  with  the  home  government."  In 
July,  1884,  a  gathering  of  letting  members  of 
both  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  parties,  in 
London,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  Forster,  resulted  in  the  formation,  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  of  the  Imperial 
Federation  League.  Branches  or  allied  organ- 
izations were  established  in  many  parts  of  tiie 
Empire,  and  in  1886  the  league  petitioned  the 
Prime  Minister  to  summon  an  Imperial  confer- 
ence for  the  express  purpose  of  forming  an  Im- 
perial council.  The  petition  was  granted  only 
to  the  extent  of  calling  a  conference  to  con- 
sider "union  for  purposes  of  mutual  defense." 
However,  the  meeting  of  that  first  Imperial 
conference  was  a  disranot  advance  towards  prac* 
ileal  imperialism,  uid  tiie  conference  has  nnce 
become  an  established  institution,  meeting  in 
1894,  1807,  1902,  1907,  and  1911.  Besides  the 
subject  of  defense  there  were,  even  at  the  first 
conference,  important  delit)erations  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Imperial  preference  in  trade.  At  the 
meeting  held  in  Ottawa  in  1804  preferential 
trade  and  the  devdopment  of  trade  within  the 
Empire  by  means  of  improved  oonununication 
were  the  chief  topics  discussed.  The  k^ote  of 
tiie  discussions  was  loyalty  to  the  mother  coun- 
try and  a  determination  to  maintain  fnter- 
eolonial  solidarity,  but  there  was  some  doubt 
if  the  mother  country  would  permit  herself  to 
be  outvoted  by  a  combination  of  the  colonies, 
or  whether  each  part  would  be  willing  to  aid 
the  otiiers  in  matters  not  directly  affecting 
itaelf.  For  such  questiiniB  Joseph  Cbunberlain, 
the  standieet  of  tiie  Imperialists,  soon  had  a 
solution  in  his  proposal  of  complete  free  trade 
within  the  Empire  and  liberty  for  each  state 
to  fix  its  own  tariff  rates  on  foreign  goods.  This 
proposal,  however,  was  not  popular  in  the 
mother  country,  and  the  cause  of  imperialism 
was  furthered  at  this  time  rather  by  the  loyalty 
of  the  colonies  during  the  Boer  War  of  1890- 
1002.  In  1906  Sir  Frederick  Polloak  formulated 
a  scheme  for  a  representative  Imperial  council 
to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  ministry 
and  the  administration.  At  the  conference  held 
in  London  in  1007  it  was  unanimously  resolved, 
"That  it  will  be  to  tiie  advantage  of  the  Empire 
if  a  conference,  to  be  called  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference, is  held  every  four  years,  at  which  ques- 
tions of  common  interest  may  be  discussed  and 
considered  as  between  his  Majesty's  government 
and  bis  govemmoits  of  tiie  self-governing  do- 


minions beyond  the  seaa"  The  conference  thua 
permanent^'  established  is  made  to  consist  of 
the  several  prime  ministers,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  and  such  other  ministers 
as  each  government  may  appoint,  but  not  more 
than  two  representatives  from  any  government 
may  take  part  in  a  discussion,  and  each  gov- 
ernment hu  only  one  vote.  It  is  further  pro- 
vided that  in  the  interim  t>6tween  two  fuU  con- 
ferences important  questions  may  he  referred  to 
subsidiary  conferences  of  representatives  fnan 
the  governments  concerned,  and  the  colonies  are 
authorized  to  refer  to  the  Committee  of  Impe- 
rial Defense  any  local  question  requiring  expert 
advice.  Much  closer  than  ever  before  were  the 
representatives  of  the  Empire  drawn  t<vrether 
in  the  Conference  of  1011  on  the  question  of 
defense,  and  it  was  then  and  tiiere  i^reed  that 
naval  tounine  and  discipline  in  tiie  oolonies 
should  be  made  uniform  with  that  of  tiie  United 
Kingdom,  and  that  there  should  be  an  inter- 
change of  officers  and  men.  The  same  confer- 
ence recommended  the  appointment  of  a  repre- 
sentative royal  commission  to  investigate  and 
report  on  the  natural  resources  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  Empire  and  the  facilities  for  their 
development,  and  it  was  appointed  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  proceedings  of  this  conference 
show  an  increase  in  the  number  and  variety  of 
subjects  disenflsed,  and  that  the  establishment 
of  an  advisory  council  was  still  urged  in  some 
quarters. 

Bibliography.  Pollard,  The  British  Empire: 
Its  Past,  its  Rresent,  and  its  Future  (London, 
1009);  Jebb,  The  Imperial  Conference  (ib., 
1011);  Proceedings  of  the  Imperial  Conference 
(ib.,  1007  and  1911);  Amery,  Union  and 
Strmgth  (ib.,  1918) ;  Bussell,  A  New  Qovem- 
meMt  for  the  BriUth  Empire  (ib.,  1918) ;  I^Eg- 
ville.  Imperial  Defense  and  Closer  Union  (ib., 
1913). 

IKPEBIAL  INSTITUTE  OF  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM,  THE  COLONIES, 
AND  INDIA.  A  memorial  of  the  Queen's 
Jubilee  of  1887,  which  is  a  public  institution  in 
South  Kensington  intended  to  contain  "sample 
collections  of  tne  natural  products  and  resources 
of  every  portion  of  the  British  Empire,  so  ar- 
ranged and  displayed  as  to  be  of  practical  bene- 
fit to  commercial  business  men  and  to  allow  of 
scientific  research  by  every  class  of  students." 
It  is  furnished,  therefore,  wit^  laboratories  and 
with  reading  and  lecture  rooms  as  well  as  with 
exhihitory  departments.  In  1002  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment^   

mPE'BXAUEKK.  The  policy  of  extending 
tiie  dominion  of  a  state  beyond  the  limits  01 
self-coherent  or  at  least  potentially  self-cohe- 
rent nationality.  The  extension  of  the  dominion 
of  the  United  States  over  Louisiana  and  over 
tiie  territories  acquired  from  Mexico  was  not 
imperialistic,  since  such  territories  would  event- 
ually become  homogeneous  in  population  and  in- 
stitutions with  the  original  territory  of  the 
United  States.  The  annexation  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  Porto  Rico,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
essentially  imperialistic,  since  no  rational  basis 
existed  for  contemplating  tiieir  complete  as- 
similation, and  assimilation  was  not  in  fact 
contemplated  by  the  United  Stetes.  The  annex- 
ation of  Alsace-Lorraine  hy  Germany  was  not 
imperialistic,  because  complete  assimilation  was 
contemplated. 

The  earliest  historical  examples  of  imperial- 
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jam  are  the  great  moDarchiea  of  Asia  and  Africa: 
Aseyria,  Peraia,  Egypt.  The  Roman  Empire  is 
the  one  great  example  of  the  policy  in  ancient 
Europe.  The  Imperial  policy  was  revived 
Charlema^e  in  the  Middle  Agee  and  never 
wholly  disappeared;  it  culminated,  in  early 
modem  times,  in  the  Empire  of  Charles  V, 
which  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
included  the  Hapsburg  dominions,  Spain  and 
Portugal,  Naples,  Sicily  and  Sarduia,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
conceived  broadly  to  include  mainland  as  well 
SB  islands.  The  otoision  of  the  personal  do- 
minion of  Napoleon  over  ntm-French  territories 
is  the  most  striking  Instsace  of  imperialism  in 
recent  times. 

Down  to  the  collapse  <d  tiie  power  of  Napo- 
leon  imperialistic  policy  unifomuy  set  for  itself 
as  ultimate  object  dominion  over  the  whole  ac- 
cessible world.  After  1815  European  politics 
were  characterized  by  a  remarkable  development 
of  t^e  idea  of  nationality.  liberal  opinion 
everywhere  recognized  the  deairabilily  of  oom< 
jdete  independence  and  nniflcatitm  of  each  natu- 
rally homogeneous  nation.  Among  the  results 
of  the  nationalist  movement  were  the  unifica- 
tion of  Germany,  the  liberation  of  Italy  from 
Austrian  rule  and  its  consolidation,  the  libera- 
tion of  Greece  and  the  Balkan  states  from 
Turkish  rule.  The  separation  of  Norw^  from 
Sweden  and  ihe  wars  of  1912-13  in  the  Balkans 
were  the  latest  fruits  of  the  natitmaUsi  move- 
ment. Strivings  for  autonomy  on  the  part  of 
Hmwmr^r,  Poland,  Finland,  and  Ireland  were 
eqnaUy  inspired  by  the  same  tendency. 

During  the  nationalist  period  the  opinion  was 
widely  current  that  colonies  and  dependencies 
that  could  not  be  incorporated  in  the  national 
life  represented  a  burden  upon  the  state.  Brit- 
ish liberal  statesmen,  like  Cobden  and  Gladstone, 
lodced  forward  to  the  time  when  the  colonies 
with  inhabitants  <rf  British  wwin  should  be 
independent.  In  acoordanoe  with  this  view 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Gape  Col- 
ony were,  between  1840  and  1870,  given  prac- 
tically complete  autonomy.  Colonies  inhabited 
by  non-Europeans,  like  India,  were  regarded  by 
the  same  school  of  statesmen  as  an  encum- 
brance, to  be  borne  oily  until  the  proUem  of 
orderly  government  in  suoh  etdoniei  could  be 
solved. 

Shortly  after  1870  a  new  imperiaUstic  move- 
ment made  itself  manif«t  in  European  politics. 
Unlike  that  of  earlier  periods,  the  new  im- 
perialism  accepted  tiie  principle  of  national  in- 
dependence in  so  far  as  civilized  states  are 
concerned.  The  British  imperialist  would  not 
subject  to  British  rule  France  or  Spain  or  any 
other  modem  industrial  state.  Only  the  states 
supposed  to  be  incapable  of  self-government  are 
regarded  as  fit  subjects  for  Imperial  dtminion. 
The  new  imperialism  contemplates  not  one,  but 
a  number  of  world  states,  eaoh  onuisting  of  a 
civilized  power  together  with  its  permanoit  de- 
pendencies and  protectorates. 

The  impetus  to  tiie  new  imperialism  was  given 
by  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  France,  deprived 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  turned  to  her  African  prov- 
ince of  Algeria  to  restore  her  forces.  Ajctive 
colonisation  of  Algeria  was  socm  followed  !^  ex- 
tension  of  the  borders  of  the  province.  Thus  was 
inaugurated  the  strug^e  between  nations  for 
the  partition  of  Africa,  which  eventually  en- 
gaged France,  Great  Briton,  Germany,  Portu- 
gti,  Belgium,  ^in,  and  Italy.    Parallel  with 
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the  partition  of  Africa  was  the  progress  of 
imperialism  in  Asia,  in  which  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Japan  took  part. 
The  United  States  also,  through  the  annexation 
of  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  aim  Porto  Rico,  was 
drawn  iflto  the  imperiaUstic  movement.  He 
years  1884-1001  represent  the  period  of  most 
rapid  extension  of  Imperial  dominion.  Tho  fol- 
lowing table  gives  a  summary  of  the  colMiial 
acquisitions  during  those  years: 


oonimm 

Ana,  aq.  m. 

PopoUtun 

8,711.«57 

67,436,000 

8,583,680 

36,663.000 

1,020.220 

16,687,100 

112,320 

3.300,000 

900.000 

30.000,000 

800.760 

9,111,767 

18S,2G0 

867,000 

18,091 

8.0D0/>0O 

120,000 

10,004,000 

From  1001  to  1014  the  principal  imperialistie 
advances  were  the  following:  annexation  of 
Korea  by  Japan  (84,738  square  miles),  1910; 
annexation  by  Italy  of  Tripoli  and  C^enaica 
(406,000  square  miles),  1012;  cession  by  Prance 
of  107,270  square  miles  in  Central  Africa  to 
Germany,  1611;  establishment  of  French  pro- 
tectorate over  Morocco  (176,000  square  miles), 
1912;  Russo-British  establishment  of  spheres  of 
influence  in  Penda,  1907  (Russian  sphere,  305,- 
000  square  miles;  British,  137,000  square  miles; 
neutral,  188,000  square  miles).  Informal  im- 
perialistic enterprise  is  embodied  in  the  agree- 
ment between  China  and  Russia  of  1913,  by  the 
tenns  of  which  Russia  recognized  the  sovereignty 
of  China  in  Mongolia;  but  both  powers  a^eed 
to  refrain  from  colonizing  or  sending  troops 
into  t^e  territory,  while  Russia  assured  herself 
of  sdbstanlial  control  throuj^  a  siz-million- 
mble  loan  to  the  province  and  through  free 
trade  between  Mongolia  and  Rusrian  territories. 
A  similar  enterprise  appears  in  the  agreements 
between  Russia  and  Japan  as  to  their  respecUve 
interests  in  Manchuria;  and  in  the  control  by 
the  United  States  of  the  finances  of  Santo 
Domingo.  Upon  entry  of  Turkey  into  the  Great 
European  War  in  1914  Great  Britain  proclaimed 
the  annexation  of  Cyprus  and  Egjrpt  a  British 
protectorate. 

The  resnrgmce  of  imperialism  idnoe  1870  is 
closely  connected  with  the  revival  of  protection- 
ism in  the  United  States  after  the  Civil  War; 
in  Germany  and  France  after  the  Franco-Ger- 
man War;  and  in  Russia,  Japan,  and  Italy  in 
the  last  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  apparent  determination  of  the  several  Great 
Powers  to  create  a  national  industry  adequate 
to  supply  domestic  needs  as  well  as  to  provide 
a  balance  of  exports  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
policy  of  annexing  nontndustrial  territori^  the 
maricets  of  which  could  be  protected  against  hos- 
tile customs  regulations.  A  further  impetus 
was  given  to  the  movement  by  the  jeduction  in 
cost  of  railway  building,  following  the  substitu- 
tion, in  the  seventies,  of  steel  for  iron  rails. 
This  change  made  possible  the  opening  up  <d 
barbaric  districts  tliat  had  formerly  been  of 
slight  commercial  value  and  created  a  new  field 
for  lucrative  inveetments.  In  relatively  few  in- 
stances, however,  did  the  acquisition  of  colonies 
prove  to  be  profitable  to  the  colonizing  nation, 
if  account  be  takm  of  the  military  and  naval 
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expenditures  occasioned  directly  or  indireetiy  by 
the  imperialistic  poli<7'. 

Since  modem  imperialism  is  a  competitive 

Solicy,  it  iiEB  played  a  large  part  in  fomenting 
iscord  among  tiie  Great  Powers.  The  Chino- 
Japanese,  the  Rusao-JapaneBe,  the  Boer,  and  the 
Turco-Italian  wars  are  the  more  important  con- 
flicts directly  due  to  the  imperialist  taiden<7. 
The  Spanish-American  War  while  perhaps 
chiefly  a  result  of  humanitarian  agitation  against 
the  Bpaniah  methods  of  suppressing  insurrection 
in  Cuba,  was  not  wholly  uninfluenced  by  impe- 
rialist motiTCB.  In  addition  to  armed  conflicts 
several  serious  intmiational  crises  must  be  set 
down  among  the  moral  costs  of  imperialism.  At 
the  time  of  the  Fashoda  incident  (1898)  Eng- 
land and  France  were  brought  to  the  verge  of 
war  over  the  delimitation  of  their  respective 
dairas  to  Soudanese  territory.  In  1905,  and 
again  in  1911,  France  and  Germany  came  very 
near  war  over  tbe  question  of  the  French  ad- 
vance in  Morocco.  The  international  hostilities 
originating  in  imperialism  played  an  impOTtant 
part  in  bi^^ring  on  the  Great  European  War  of 
1914.   Bee  WAS  IN  Eubofe. 

In  moet  of  the  Imperial  nations  political  par- 
ties of  greater  or  less  strength  have  sought  in- 
effectually to  check  the  imperialistic  tendenciea. 
In  the  United  States,  after  the  acquisition  of 
the  Philippines,  an  active  agitation  was  carried 
on  by  the  so-called  anti-imperialists,  having  for 
its  object  the  grant  of  independence  to  the  Philip- 
pines. Anti-imperialism  was  indorsed  by  the 
Dmocratic  party  in  1900  and  commanded  tiie 
loyalty  of  many  of  the  leaders  of  that  party 
for  over  a  decade.  In  England  the  I»riy  op- 
posed to  the  further  extension  of  British  do- 
minion were  known  opprobriously  as  "Little 
Ehiglandera."  In  continental  states  opposition 
to  imperialism  was  especially  strong  among  the 
Socialistic  parties.  The  designs  of  Italy  upon 
Abyssinia  in  1896  were  frustrated,  in  part,  by 
the  anti-imperialistic  agitation  of  the  Social- 
ists at  home;  and  popular  antipathy  to  im- 
perialistic designs  contributed  to  the  defeat  of 
the  Russians  in  liie  war  with  Japan. 

The  term  "imperialism"  is  also  employed  to 
■  designate  the  movement  in  Great  Britain  and  her 
self-governing  colonies  towards  a  closer  form  of 
union.   See  Imfkhial  Fedebatioh. 

Consult:  J.  A.  Hobson,  Imperialiam  (New 
York,  1902 ) ;  Ernst  Freund,  Empire  and  Sov- 
ereignty (Chicago,  1903);  Erich  Marcka,  Die 
imperUUiatische  Idee  tn  der  Oegenwari  (Dres- 
den, 1903) ;  Achille  Viallate,  La  eriee  an- 
glaiee  (Paris,  1905);  G.  v.  Schulze-Gaevemitz, 
Britischer  Imperialismua  und  engliacher  Frei- 
handel  (Leipzig,  1906} ;  P.  Adam,  Lea  Imperial' 
iames  ( Paris,  1908 ) ;  Earl  Cromer,  Aneient  and 
Modem  Imperialiam  (London,  1910). 

TM-PTB11.TAT.  MOTH.  The  lar^iest  of  the 
"FOTal  moths"  {Baailona  imperiaha),  sulphur 
yellow  marked  with  purplish  brown.  The  wings 
expand  from  4  to  S  inches;  the  larva  is  thinly 
cloUied  wiU)  hairs  and  bears  spiny  boms  on  the 
second  and  tbird  segments.  It  feeds  on  the  hick- 
ory, butternut,  and  other  forest  trees. 

IMPEKTAT.  SEBVICE  OBSEB,  The.  A 
new  order  instituted  in  London,  June  26,  1002, 
by  King  Edward  VII,  to  confer  honor  m  those 
who  have  held  continuous  office  under  the  Brit- 
ish crown  either  in  England  or  in  the  colonies. 
The  order  consists  of  a  sovereign  and  compan- 
ions. The  number  of  companions  is  limited  to 
426,  of  whom  2S0  are  to  belong  to  the  Home 


Civil  Service  and  the  remainder  to  the  Civil  Ser- 
vices of  the  Colonies  and  Protectorates.  Ap- 
pointments to  the  order  will  be  made  after  25 
(or  in  unhealthy  colonies  16)  years'  service. 

IMPEBIAIi  WOODPECEKB.  See  Itobt- 
Bnx.   

UCPE^irniC  (Lat.,  power,  jurisdiction).  A 
term  applied  to  the  sovereign  power  of  a  Roman 
magistrate  especially  when  such  magistrate  was 
in  command  outside  of  Rome.  (See  Eupebob.) 
When  Augustus  took  under  his  own  control  all 
the  important  functions  of  the  state,  and  the 
(nominal)  republic  was  merged  into  a  monarchy, 
the  imperium  became  the  exeturiva  prerogative 
of  Augustus  and  his  successors,  and  imperaior 
passed  to  its  modern  meaning  of  emperor.  Con- 
sult Smith,  A  Dictionary  of  Qreek  and  Roman 
Antiquities,  vol.  i  (3d  ed.,  London,  1890),  and 
Greenidge,  Roman  Public  Life  (ib.,  1001). 

XU'FETI'OO  (Lat.,  from  impetere,  to  attack, 
from  in,  in  +  petere,  to  seek).  A  disease  of  the 
skin.  The  term  was  formerly  applied  to  many 
differoit  diseases  of  the  skin  which  were  char- 
acterized by  pimples,  pustules,  and  scales.  In 
modem  practice  the  term  is  restricted  to  a  dis- 
ease of  the  skin  characterized  by  an  eruption  of 
small  itching  pustules,  single  or  in  groups,  ter- 
minating in  scaly  crusts  of  a  yellowish  color. 
Hebra  and  more  recent  writers  discard  the  term 
and  classify  the  old  impetigo  as  a  form  of  ec- 
zema (q.v.).  Tillbury  Fox,  of  London,  describes 
impetigo  contagiosa  as  an  acute  pustular,  con- 
tagious skin  diesaae,  during  which  the  patient 
suffers  from  fever»  with  vesiclMi  and  pustules  on 
the  face  and  hands,  and  tiience  extoiding  to 
other  parts  of  the  body  and  f<dlowed  by  the 
production  of  yellowish  crusts.  Impetigo  her- 
petiformis is  a  similar,  noncontagious  eruptive 
dermatosis,  occurring  in  pregnant  women,  at- 
tended witii  grave  general  sympttHus.  Impetigo 
rodens  is  either  cancer  or  eiyphilis.  For  treat- 
ment of  impetiginous  eczema,  see  Eczema. 

ZUPET,  im'pl,  Sn  Eluah  (1732-1809).  An 
English  jurist.  Chief  Justioe  of  Bengal,  bom  at 
Hammersmith.  He  was  educated  at  Westmin- 
ster School  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1766),  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1766. 
He  was  counael  for  the  East  India  Company  in 
1772  and  two  years  later  was  knighted  and  sent 
out  to  Calcutta  as  the  flrst  Chief  Justice  under 
the  new  r^vl&ting  act.  He  naturally  sided  with 
his  old  8(£oolfellow,  Warren  Hastings,  in  tiUit 
goromor's  political  troubles,  and  this  course  of 
conduct,  together  with  bis  condemning  to  death 
the  famous  forger  Nuncomar,  brought  about  his 
own  recall  and  impeachment  (1783);  but  he 
was  discharged  with  honor,  having  been  revealed 
as  an  amiable  and  upright  jui^e,  perhaps  a 
trifle  vain  and  too  easily  led  by  Hastings.  Im- 
pey  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for  New 
Romncty  in  1700,  hat,  althon^  he  held  his  seat 
until  1796,  retired  to  the  country  in  a  couple  of 
years,  and  spent  his  latter  days  in  educating  his 
family  and  enjoying  the  society  of  his  friends. 
Consult  Memoirs  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey  (Lmidon, 
1847). 

m^EYAN  PHUASAITF.    See  Pheabant. 

nCTLEMENTS,  Agbicultubal.  A  loose 
term  applied  to  all  implonents  and  tools  used 
in  farming,  not  only  in  the  tilling  of  the  soil, 
but  in  harvesting  and  the  later  preparation  of 
the  crop  for  market.  Doubtless  the  first  imple- 
ments used  were  such  as  required  only  human 
strength  in  their  manipulation.  The  crude 
spade  hoe,  rake,  sickle,  or  si^the,  and  the  flail 
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of  the  anciraits  are  the  prototypes  of  the  modern 
plow,  cultivator,  harrow,  self-binder,  and  thresh- 
ing machine.  After  animals  were  subdued  1^ 
man,  the  primitive  plow  and  harrow  appeared. 
Cultivators  and  other  implonents  for  clearing 
the  ground  of  weeds  and  stirring  the  soil  are  aU 
modern  inventions.  Especially  during  the  last 
century  have  improvements  been  made  in  almost 
every  kind  of  farm  implement.  Indeed,  not  a 
few  first  appeared  during  that  period,  notably 
the  perfected  manure  spreader,  seed  and  fertil- 
iser drills,  harvesters,  hay  loaders  uid  staekeri, 
and  combined  harvester  and  thresher.  The 
tiireahing  machine  has  not  only  supplanted  the 
flail  and  the  use  of  animals  in  treading  out  the 
grain,  but  has  also  rendered  obsolete  the  an- 
cient methods  of  winnowing  away  the  chaff.  In 
short,  every  necessary  operation  of  the  farm  is 
now  performed  with  some  implement  or  machine 
specially  adapted  to  the  purpose  and  hone, 
steam,  wind,  dectric,  and  other  fturms  of  power 
have  supplanted  manual  labor  as  far  as  such 
substitution  has  been  deemed  feasible.  It  is 
largdy  because  of  the  extensive  use  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  that  the  United  States  has 
enjoyed  such  a  high  degree  of  agricultural  pros- 
perity. The  value  of  agricultural  implements 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  1909  was 
$146,329,238,  an  increase  of  44.6  per  cent  since 
1900.  This  was  the  product  of  640  establish- 
ments, employing  €0,651  persons.  The  value  of 
agriciUtural  implraaents  used  in  the  United 
States  per  acre  of  farm  land  was  $1.44,  an  in- 
crease of  61.8  per  cent  since  1900.  Since  the 
publicaticm  of  Thomas's  Farm  Implementa  and 
Machinery  (1869  and  1869),  a  few  American 
books  have  appeared  which  illustrate  and  de- 
scribe many  farm  conveniences  and  appliances; 
but  improvements  in  farm  implements  have  been 
wo  numerous  and  important,  and  the  applica- 
tions  of  srienee  so  Btrildng,  tiiat  all  works  on 
tlw  subject  are  inadwuate. 

Ctmsult:  Blyrick,  Farm  Oonveiuenoea  (New 
York,  1884);  Martin,  Farm  Appliances  (ib., 
1892) ;  R.  L.  Ardr^,  American  Agricultural 
Implements  (Chicago,  1894) ;  Bailey,  article 
"Tools,"  in  Cydopedla  of  American  Horticulture 
(New  York,  1900);  Coupan,  Machiner  de  cul- 
ture (Paris,  1907) ;  P.  McConnell,  Farm  Equip- 
meHt  (New  York,  1910) ;  R.  Cobl^i,  fiondy 
Farm  D»oie$$  (ib.,  1910) ;  L.  W.  ESlis,  Minor 
Artiele*  of  Farm  Equipment,  United  States 
D«>artment  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant 
iDdnstrr,  (^rcular  44  (Wariiington,  1911) ;  Car- 
son and  others,  Horse,  Truck,  and  Tractor  (Chi- 
cago, 1913);  Bomemann,  Die  MotorJeultut  in 
Deutschland  (Berlin,  1913).    See  HAxnST  Ain> 

HaBVESTINO  ;  TlIBESHING ;  ETC. 

nCPLWiUH  (Lat.,  receptacle  for  rain 
water).  A  tank  or  basin  in  the  centre  of  tiie 
court  or  atrium  al  a  Rianan  house,  |dsced  im- 
mediately under  the  unroofed  part,  or  oomplu- 
vium,  of  the  atrium,  to  receive  the  rain  dis- 
charged from  tile  roofed  portion.  The  implu- 
vium  was  commonly  of  marble,  was  frequently 
adorned  with  a  fountain,  and  with  busts,  statues, 
and  vases,  and  formed  a  very  peculiar  and  in- 
teresting feature  in  the  house.  The  term  was 
also  applied  to  the  open  space  under  the  com- 
^uvium,  even  if  unprovided  with  a  coUeeting 
basin. 

HEPOON,  Im-p^Saf  (Zulu  name).  One  of  the 
duikers  (Cephalophus  grimmi),  a  small  ante- 
lope, very  ploitiful  in  Soutii  Africa,  in  wooded 
diateicts.   See  Dtjikkb. 


nCTOBTS  ANT>  EXTORTS.  See  Iima- 
N  ATIONAI.    TSADB ;     COHHSBCB ;     BALANCE  OF 

Tbadb;  for  expOTts  and  imports  ot  the  several 
nations,  see  articles  on  those  nationa. 

IMOPOST  (Fr.  wtposte,  from  Lat.  impoaitu*, 
p.p.  of  imponere,  to  plaoe  upon,  from  in,  in  + 
ponere,  to  place,  from  po-,  Gk.  dwi,  apo,  away  + 
sinere,  to  allow).  The  top  or  cap  of  a  pier  or 
abutment  from  which  an  arch  is  sprung;  the 
stone  immediately  under  the  springer  of  on  arch. 
This  stone  is  usually  emphasized  by  being  made 
to  project  and  by  moldings,  especially  in  the 
classic  and  neo-olasnc  styles.  (See  Illustration 
under  Abch.)  In  Qothie  architecture,  especially 
late  Gothic,  the  arch  often  springs  fr<mi  the 
pier  without  any  impost,  architecturally  speak- 
ing. When  an  arch  springs  from  coupled  col- 
umns, an  architrave  or  entablature  is  inter- 
posed as  an  impost  between  the  capitals  and  the 
arch.  In  some  early  Christian  basilicas  and  in 
Byzantine  buildings  an  impost  block  is  often  in- 
terposed between  the  arch  springer  and  tiie  cap- 
ital, even  over  single  columns. 

nCPOS^BS,  The  Thbbe  (Lat.  De  Triinu 
Impostoribus) .  The  name  given  to  a  work  al- 
leged to  deny  all  divine  revelation,  characteris- 
ing the  three  great  founders  of  religions — Moses, 
Jesus,  and  Mobammed — as  impostors.  Though 
it  is  often  mentioned  since  the  tenth  century, 
and  attributed  to  heretics  of  various  ages  and 
various  degrees  of  eminence,  no  authentic  copy 
is  known  to  have  ever  been  seen.  A  book  bear- 
ing this  titie,  and  professedly  published  in  1698, 
was  reprinted  by  E.  Weller,  with  German  trans- 
lation, Leipzig,  1846;  without  the  translation, 
Heilbronn,  1876.  In  the  eighteenth'  century  re- 
newed attention  directed  to  the  subject  by  the 
spread  of  infidelity  caused  the  appearance  of  an 
apocryphal  edition,  which  has  been  frequently 
reprinted.  Consult  Grath^  De  Impostura  Re- 
MffHHMwn  (Leiprift  183S). 

IVPOTBNCx  (from  Lat.  impotenUa,  Inalnl- 
ity,  from  impotens,  powerless,  from  tn-,  not  -|- 
potens,  able,  from  potis,  powerful;  connected 
with  Lith.  patis,  Skt.  pati,  lord).  In  law,  an 
incurable  incapacity  to  perform  the  sexual  act. 
As  the  procreation  of  children  is  deemed  the 
principal  object  of  marriage,  the  ability  to  pro- 
create is  considered  an  implied  condition  of  the 
marriage  contract;  and  l^e  marriage  of  an  Im- 
potent person,  the  disability  not  being  known 
to  the  other  party,  is  regarded  as  a  species  of 
fraud  which  vitiates  the  transaction  and  en- 
tities the  defrauded  party  to  have  it  set  aside 
or  declared  null  and  void.  This  is  not  properly 
a  divorce,  though  in  some  American  statutes  it 
is  BO  denominated,  as  a  divorce  is  properly  the 
disBcdution  of  a  valid  marriage,  and  accord- 
ingly a  decree  nullitying  a  mairiue  on  the 
ground  of  the  impotent  of  one  of  xoa  parties 
was  recognized  1^  the  Church,  which  does  not 
tolerate  divorce,  and  may  be  granted  in  a  State, 
like  South  Carolina,  which  does  not  recognize 
any  ground  for  divorce.  The  annulment  of  the 
marriage  for  impotency  may  be  obtained  by 
either  party  if  the  disability  existed  at  the  time 
of  marriage  and  is  incurable,  whether  it  re- 
sults from  a  defect  caused  by  nature,  or  by  ac- 
cident or  disease,  or  V  >^  party. 
It  has  been  held,  however,  that,  "where  impo- 
tency is  nmply  the  result  of  .old  age.  the  mar- 
riage is  still  binding;  that  a  man  of  60  who 
marries  a  woman  of  62  should  be  content  to 
take  her  tamquam  soror"  The  burden  of  prov- 
ing impotency  is  upon  the  party  alk^lng  It  as 
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a  ground  for  nullification  of  the  marriage. 
See  DivoBCE;  Husband  and  Wife. 

JXeOTTlSnyiJSQt.  The  act  of  putting  in  a 
place  of  custody  cattle  which  have  strayed  on 
fine's  land  and  axe  found  there  doing  damage, 
or  which  have  Iwen  taken  up  as  estrays,  or 
goods  which  have  been  taken  distress.  The 
ri^^t  of  impounding  cattle  dcnng  damage  was 
an  incidoit  of  the  n^t  of  the  party  injured  by 
the  trespass  to  hold  them  until  the  owner  had 
made  compensation  for  the  damage  committed 
by  them,  which  was  a  species  of  common>law 
lien;  whereas  the  impounding  of  estrays  was 
fw  file  safe-keeping  of  the  animals- until  the 
owner  reclaimed  wem.  There  were  public 
pounds  in  many  parishes,  and  where  these  were 
of  oonronient  access  the  party  taking  up  tJie 
cattle  was  bound  to  impound  them  there.  Where 
tills  was  not  feasible,  they  might  be  impounded 
on  the  premises  of  the  finder  or  taker.  See 
EsTBAT;  Lien;  Pound. 

The  term  "impounding"  is  also  used  for  the 
retention  of  a  deed  or  other  domanent  in 
the  custody  of  a  court  in  which  it  is  produced. 
This  may  be  done  where  the  instrument  is  sus- 
pected of  being  forged,  or  is  otherwise  of  such 
a  character  as  to  satisfy  the  court  that  it  may 
be  used  as  the  basis  of  a  criminal  prosecution, 
or  it  may  be  doae  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  its  being  made  away  with  by  the 

Eerson  having  the  custody  tiiereof.   It  is  then 
npounded  fcy  order  of  the  court,  in  wder  tiiat 
it  may  be  available  when  required. 

nCFBES^ONIST  FAINTIHO  (from  Lat 
impreaaio,  from  imprimere,  to  impress,  from  ui, 
in  +  prcmere,  to  press).  The  practice  of  paint- 
ing objects  in  nature  as  they  first  strike  the 
eye,  without  selection  or  elaboration.  Strictly, 
every  painter  is  an  impressionist  in  so  far  as  he 
renders  his  own  impressions,  and  the  term 
I^minists  has  been  prci|KMed  by  Van  Dyko  as 
more  appropriate,  since  the  sAool  is  mainly 
concerned  with  rendering  light.  The  theory  is 
as  follows:  The  only  source  of  color  in  nature 
is  the  sunli^t,  which  by  its  vibrations  envelops 
and  reveals  all  things.  Without  light  we  see 
no  color  at  all;  with  it  certain  spots  of  color, 
according  as  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  reflect  a 
particular  shade.  The  idea  of  outline  is  an  ar- 
tificial one;  The  impression  of  form,  perspeo- 
tive,  and  distance  is  conveyed  to  us  by  different 
valnea  of  color.  Shadow  is  but  a  different  qual- 
ity of  ii^t,  modified  by  refractions  and  reflec- 
tions, painter  therefore  should  only  paint 
with  the  seven  colors  of  the  spectrum,  discarding 
ail  otiiers.  He  should  juxtapose  them  just  as 
in  nature,  trusting  to  distance  to  produce  the 
effect.  Thus  only  can  he  attain  the  actual,  ever- 
changing  effects  of  li^t.  As  the  Impressionists 
are  concerned  with  the  representatimi  of  nature, 
they  constitute  a  branch  of  the  Naturalist 
•ehool,  OMTesponding  to  the  modem  Naturalists 
of  sculpture  and  literature.  They  differ  from 
Realists  like  Conrbet  in  that  they  paint  only  the 
appearance  of  nature — ^what  they  actually  see 
— not  what  they  know  it  to  be.  It  presents, 
they  say,  a  series  of  fiat,  colored  surfaces,  and 
not  figures  in  rounded  contours.  'Hieir  pictures 
are  marked  by  an  absence  of  modeling. 

The  chief  object  of  the  Impressionists  is  to 
render  the  ^ects  of  lij^t.  They  p^nt  every- 
thing in  full  light  and  condemn  the  practice  of 
pidnting  in  the  studio  as  giring  untrue  ttmes. 
All  thdr  pigments  are  light.  Brifj^t  colors  are 
placed  side  by  side,  and  the  school  avt^ds  tiie 
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middle  tones  by  which  earlier  painters  achieved 
harmony  of  color.  Their  works,  being  momen- 
tary impressions,  are  marked  by  great  rapidity 
of  execution  and  seem  sketchy  in  ^laracter.  In- 
deed, the  members  of  the  school  have  justty  laid 
themselves  open  to  the  criticism  of  exhibiting 
unfinished  sketches  for  pictures.  Closely  in- 
spected, their  paintings  seem  mere  blotches  of 
color  roughly  applied;  but  seen  at  a  distance 
they  present  pictures  atrilcin^y  true  to  nature. 
Their  rapidity  of  execution  enables  the  Impres- 
sionists to  portray  motion  and  the  nuEUices  of 
expression  to  an  extent  not  previously  attained. 
Their  figures  are  real  men  and  wranen  in  the 
actions  of  daily  life,  not  models  posed  in  a 
studio.  Th^  took  tiie  final  step  in  the  libera- 
tion of  modem  art  from  ancient  tradition  in 
color— a  revolution  begun  by  the  Romanticists 
under  Delacroix  and  continued  by  the  Realists 
under  Courbet.  Being  the  latest  school,  they 
came  nearest  to  solving  the  specific  problem  of 
ninetemth-oentiuy  ar^— the  r^resentation  of 
li|^t^  color,  and  movemoit. 

THie  ImpreBsitmists  found  their  way  to  pnblio 
favor  very  slowly.  At  first  they  were  the  sub- 
ject of  much  ridicule.  Edoiuird  Manet,  the 
foiuder  of  the  school,  had  to  exhibit  his  first 
Impressionist  picture  in  the  Salon  des  Refusfe 
in  1863.  A  poweriul  factor  in  their  progress  to 
public  favor  was  their  championship  by  Zola, 
whose  articles  in  behalf  of  Manet  attracted 
great  attention.  Hi^  wwe  much  aided  by  ttie 
picture  dealer  Durand-Ruel,  who,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  generally  condoned,  held  exhi- 
bitions of  their  work  side  side  with  that  of 
the  Barbizon  masters.  It  was  not  until  the 
early  seventies  that  critics  and  the  general  pub- 
lic l)^:an  to  take  them  seriously.  Painters^ 
however,  w^e  quicker  to  recognize  the  progress 
in  coloT  and  atmosphere  whteh  impressionism 
represents.  Its  work  is  quite  generalW  accepted 
and  ftdlowed,  and  its  permanent  influence  has 
been  to  raise  the  piwh  of  light  in  preset 
painting. 

The  greatest  names  connected  with  the  long 
history  of  impressionism  are,  besides  Manet, 
Edgar  Degas,  Claude  Monet,  for  the  landscape,  and 
Auguste  Renoir;  associated  with  and  influenced 
by  whom  were  Pissaro,  Sist^,  Berthe  Morisot, 
MaiT  Cassatt  (an  American),  and  Boudin. 
Mention  should  be  made  of  a  series  of  painter 
illustrators  connected  with  the  movement,  such 
as  Raffaelli,  Toulouse-Lautrec,  Forain,  and 
Cheret.  Among  important  painters  who  have 
adopted  the  principles  of  impressionism,  yet 
whose  work  represents  more  or  less  of  a  com- 
promise with  the  earlier  school,  are  Bastien- 
Lepage,  L'Hermitte,  Oervex,  Dagnan-Bouveret, 
Carri^  Besnard,  and  Aman-Jean.  Imprea- 
^onism  has  had  a  powerful  ^eet  uptm  tiie  art 
of  Gtermany  and  Austria,  especially  that  of 
Munich.  In  Great  Britain  its  influence  waa 
greatest  in  the  Glasgow  school.  In  Spain  it 
counts  among  its  adherents  the  two  greatest 
among  present-day  painters,  Sorolla  and  Zulo- 
aga.  In  the  United  States  also  its  influrace  has 
been  very  great,  and  among  its  direct  adherents 
may  be  numbered  artists  like  Theodore  Robin- 
son, J.  A.  Weir,  Twachtman,  and  Ohitde  Hassam. 

Biblic^rapl^.  Anumg  the  best  accounts  of 
tiie  movement  are:  Duranty,  La  no»velle  pejn- 
ture  (Paris,  1876);  Duret,  Lm  peintres  im- 
preationiatea  <ib.,  1878;  new  ed.,  1807);  Le- 
comte,  L'Art  impneMtomsfe  (Berlin,  1892); 
Muther,  EUtory  of  Modem  Peimiing  (Lcmdon, 
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1896);  Mauclair,  The  French  /mprowiofMcf*. 
tnuulated  from  the  French  (ib.,  n.  d.),  a  brief 
but  highly  interestiiig  account;  Meier-Qraefe, 
Impreaaioniatm  (Munich,  1907) ;  Wiesbach,  inf 
presnoHMmiM — em  Problem  in  der  AnHke  umd 
Neuzeit  (2  toIb.,  Berlin,  1910-11). 

nCPKESS'lCEKT.  The  seizure  of  the  per- 
son or  the  personal  prop^^  of  indiTlduala  for 
the  eervioe  of  the  state.  The  ri^t  of  impxess- 
ment  is  analogous  to  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
main (q.v.),  under  which  the  government  may 
take  the  lands  of  private  peraona  for  public  use, 
aod  exists  in  all  modern  nations,  thou^  it 
varies  a  good  deal,  both  as  to  the  persons  and 
property  which  may  be  taken  and  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  may  be  exercised. 
It  is  deemed  an  incident  of  the  prerogative,  or 
sovereignty,  and  is  justified  by  the  necessities  of 
tlie  state.  As  siuh  neeessines  are,  as  a  rule, 
uiigent  and  pressing  only  in  time  of  war  or  of 
preparation  for  war,  the  practice  is  almost  un- 
known in  the  United  States,  but  is  freely  em- 
ployed in  the  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
which  are  in  a  constant  state  of  war  or  warlike 
preparation.  The  most  conspicuous  instance  of 
impressment  is  the  compulsory  recruiting  of  the 
milituy  and  naval  forces  of  those  countries 
whose  military  system  is  based  on  eoBBeripUon. 
In  other  respects  also,  as  in  the  seizing  of  rail- 
roads,  horses,  carriages,  and  other  means  of 
transportation  in  time  of  war,  the  practice  is 
common  in  military  states. 

Thougb  the  milibiry  and  naval  forces  of  Great 
Britain  are  wholly  recruited  by  voluntary  en- 
listment, the  practice  of  impressment  for  service 
in  the  army  and  navy  was  formerly  in  use  in 
England,  but  has  in  both  cases  been  discon- 
tinued. It  is  doubtful  whether  impressmmt  for 
military  service  was  ever  lawful.  It  was  re- 
sorted to  without  statutory  authorily  by  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  royal  prerogative,  but  was  abol- 
ished by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1640  ( 16  Car.  I, 
e.  28)  and  has  never  since  been  Ic^lized.  Im- 
pressment of  seafaring  men  for  naval  service  is, 
nowever,  permitted  by  statute  and  was  at  Mie 
time  extensively  practiced,  but  is  no  longer  in 
use,  though  it  might  at  any  time  be  revived  hy 
proclamation.  All  seafaring  men,  except  masters 
and  mates  of  merchant  vessels,  watermen  ap- 
prentices, and  certain  other  exempted  persons, 
were  liable  to  be  forcibly  seized,  taken  on  board 
men-of-war,  and  compelled  to  serve.  The  prac- 
tice was  extended  to  cover  men  on  board  vessels 
in  other  than  home  waters.  As  the  BriUrii  odv- 
enmient  claimed  a  rig^t  to  the  services  of  ner 
seamen  wherever  found,  men  were  seized  on 
hoard  foreign  merchant  vess^,  and  even  on  men- 
of-war  which  were  too  weak  to  resist.  Similar- 
ly of  language  and  the  fact  that  many  Ameri- 
can seamen  were  of  British  birUi  caused  iha 
United  States  to  be  the  greatest  sufferer  from 
the  British  press  gangs,  and  eventually  this 
grievance  became  a  reaSng  cause  of  the  War  of 
1812.  It  is  stated  that  the  number  of  impressed 
Americans  serving  in  British  ships  between  the 
years  1802  and  1812  was  seldom  less  than  the 
total  enlisted  force  of  the  United  States  navy 
at  tiie  time,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
more  than  2000  Americans  were  discharged  into 
prison  ships  for  refusing  to  fight  against  their 
own  country.  In  the  treafy  of  peace  Great 
Britain  did  not  formally  give  up  her  claim  to 
the  T^t  of  impT«Mmcnt  as  respected  seuuen  in 
Am^^n  ships,  for  the  subjeet  was  not  men- 
tioned;  but  the  claim  of  the  United  States  was 


hefbisonkent 

tacitiy  admitted,  and  no  further  attempts  were 
made  to  impress  men  frcan  American  ships. 

Impressment  of  horses,  drivers,  vehides  of  all 
kinds,  the  rolling  stock  of  railnwds  and  of  ves- 
sels, is,  as  has  been  said  above,  common  in  con- 
tinental coun tries  in  time  of  war  and  may  under 
certain  restricticou  be  imployed  in  Great  Britain 
in  aocnrdance  with  the  Arnrr  Act,  1881  (44  axA 
46  Viet,  c.  68).  The  obligation  to  provide  such 
facilities  for  tiie  use  of  the  state  rests  npcm  all 
persons  enipying  its  hospitality,  resident  or 
traveling  aliens,  as  welt  as  domidled  citizens. 
Consult  C.  M.  Clode,  Military  Forces  (London, 
1869),  and  William  Stubbs,  Coiutitutional  Hi»- 
tory  of  England  (3  vols.,  Oxford,  1887-91). 

IMFRIS'ONMENT  (from  imprison,  OF.,  Fr.  • 
emprisonner,  from  en,  in  -|-  prison,  prison,  from 
Lat.  prensio,  arrest,  from  prehendere,  prmdare, 
to  B»ze).  The  restraint  of  a  person's  liberty 
for  any  cause  whatevo-,  whether  by  authority 
of  the  government  or  by  a  person  acting  with- 
out such  authority.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
"false  imprisonment."  Imprisonment  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  place  of  confinement,  with 
bolts  and  bars,  but  may  be  exercised  by  any  use 
or  disj^y  of  force,  lawfully  or  unlawful^, 
wherever  displayed,  even  in  the  open  street.  A 
man  becomes  a  prisoner,  wherever  ne  may  be,  by 
the  mere  word  or  toudi  of  a  duly  authorized 
officer  directed  to  that  end.  Usually,  however, 
imprisonment  is  understood  to  imply  an  actual 
confinement  in  a  jail  or  prison  employed  for  the 
purpose  according  to  the  provisions  of  law.  The 
power  to  imprison  is  in  many  cases  inherent  in 
courts  or  magistrates,  and  in  others  conferred 
upon  them  1^  statute,  and  it  may  be  employed 
in  civil  as  well  as  criminal  proceedings.  Im- 
prisonment for  debt,  once  universal  in  this  coun- 
try, under  the  English  common  law,  is  now  gen- 
erally abolished  by  statute,  except  in  cases  where 
the  action  of  the  debtor  is  tainted  by  fraud,  or 
where  he  is  reasonably  suspected  of  an  intention 
to  avoid  bis  debts  Iv  concealing  lus  property,  or 
of  removing  it  and  himself  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court.  (See  Dsbidb.)  Witneeses  whose 
testimAny  is  necessary  for  the  conrietlon  of  a 
criminal  may  be  impristmed  to  prevent  tiieir 
escape  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  Per- 
sons accused  of  crime  are  either  confined  till  the 
day  of  trial  or  released  on  bail,  according  to  the 
gravity  of  the  offense  with  which  thqr  are 
charged.  Courts  have  the  power  to  imprison  for 
contunpt  of  their  authority,  and  persons  found 
guilty  of  crime  are  imprlscmed  for  periods  pre- 
scribed 1^  statute  or  aetermined  by  the  judg- 
ment of  uie  court. 

Imprisonment  as  a  punishment  for  serious 
crimes  (felonies)  is  comparatively  modem  and 
came  into  use  on  the  breakdown  of  the  harsh 
and  inhuman  penal  system  of  the  last  century, 
under  which  practicalty  all  felonies  were  pun- 
ishable with  death.  For  minor  offenses  (mis- 
dconeanors)  and  for  cont^npts  imprisonment, 
usually  coupled  with  a  fine  or  as  an  alternative 
to  a  fine,  was  permitted  at  common  law,  and  the 
length  of  the  sentence  was  limited  <nUy  by  the 
discretion  of  the  court.  The  terms  of  unprison- 
ment  imposed  for  such  offenses  were  usually 
short,  however,  rarely  extending  to  a  year,  and 
it  was  not  until  by  statute  imprisonment  was 
substituted  for  penal  servitude  and  trtuisporta- 
tion  (which  were  themselves  substitute  for 
t&e  death  penalty  of  the  older  law)  as  the  pun- 
ishment for  felony,  tiiat  prisons  of  the  modeni 
type  came  into  hehig. 
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Imprisonment  is  now,  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  in  Europe,  the  ordinary  punishment  for 
all  felonies,  and  either  fine  or  imprisonment  or 
both  for  most  misdemeanors,  except  when,  in 
cases  of  willful  murder,  the  penalty  of  deatii  is 
prescribed  without  the  alternative  of  imprison- 
ment. Modem  legislatimi  has  aenerall^  vested 
In  the  courts  the  power  to  add  to  imprisonment 
the  furtlier  penalty  of  hard  labor  during  the 
term  imposed,  but  the  courts  have  no  authority 
to  condemn  a  convict  to  hard  labor  except  in 
cases  coming  clearly  within  the  terms  of  the 
statutes  to  that  effect.    See  Habd  Labob. 

The  ^U'lier  statutes  prescribing  the  penalty  of 
imprisonment  for  crime  fixed  the  term  of  im- 
prisomnen^  graduating  it  according  to  the  grav- 
ity of  the  offense  of  which  the  oonvict  was  found 
guilty  on  the  principle  of  "malcing  the  punish* 
ment  fit  the  crime."  Later  a  considerable  dis- 
cretion was  vested  in  the  court  imposing  sen- 
tence, a  maximum  and  a  minimum  period  being 
fixed  by  statute  for  each  crime  or  class  of  crimes, 
leaving  it  to  the  court  to  determine  the  precise 
term  of  imprisonment  within  the  limits  so  pre- 
scribed. More  recent^,  as  a  result  of  modern 
scientific  investigation  and  modem  theories  of 
penology,  statutes  have  generally  been  enacted 
in  America  limiting  this  judicial  discretion 
and  requiring  the  imposition  of  sentences  of 
imprisonment  for  an  indeterminate  period  be- 
tween fixed  maximum  and  minimum  limits. 
Under  this  system  a  convict  is  sentenced  to  a 
term,  say,  of  three  to  10  years,  the  actual  limit 
of  his  imprisonment  being  determined  hy  a  board 
of  parole  or  other  authority,  whose  decision  is 
based  on  a  consideration  of  the  prisoner's  record 
before  conviction  as  well  as  on  nis  conduct  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  imprisonment.   See  Indk- 

TKBHINATK  SEKTKKOB;  PBiOLOQT;  PBIBOn;  PUN- 
ISHMENT. 

A  person  who  wrongfully  or  ill^^lly  deprives 
another  of  bis  liberty  may  be  sued  in  a  civil 
action  for  false  imprisonment  by  the  person  ag- 
grieved, or  prosecuted  as  for  a  criminal  offoise. 
A  prisoner  claiming  to  be  unlawfully  detained 
is  entitled  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  obtain 
the  judgment  of  a  competent  court  as  to  the 
legality  of  his  imprisonment.  See  Falbb  Ih- 
PBISONHBNT;  Habeas  Cobfds. 

IMfBOBATION  (Lat.  impmbatio,  disap- 
proval, from  improbare,  to  disapprove,  from  in-, 
not  +  probare,  to  approve,  from  prohus,  good). 
In  Scots  law,  the  title  of  a  proceeding  for  set- 
ting aside  a  deed  or  other  instnunent,  which  is 
apparently  valid  and  probative  on  the  ground 
of  forgery  or  fraud.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of 
'resdsBOiy'  actions  and  is  equivalent  to  the  juris- 
diction exercised  by  the  courts  of  equity  in  Eng- 
land and  America  in  setting  aside  and  canceling 
legal  instruments  and  in  removing  clouds  on 
title.   See  EquiTT;  FRAUD;  Mistake. 

mPBOMFTU  (Lat,  in  readiness).  In 
music,  a  short,  extemporaneous  composition. 
Also  a  title  given  to  componti<m8  for  piano- 
forte that  have  little  tiiematic  development.  The 
term  was  probably  first  used  by  Chopin,  whose 
four  impromptus  are  still  the  most  ronarkable 
works  of  that  kind.  Schubert's  Impromptus, 
Op.  00  and  142,  were  entitled  so  later  by  the 
publisher. 

nCPBOMPTTT  DE  VEBSAXLLES,  An'- 
prON'tu'  de  vftr'si'y*,  L'.  A  play  by  Molifere 
(1063),  in  which  he  attacked  the  critics  of  his 
Beole  dea  femmea. 

HC'PBOPE'BXA  (Lat.  ncm.  pi.,  reproaches). 


A  series  of  antiphons  and  responses  which  are 
sung  in  the  Catholic  church  on  Good  Friday, 
as  a  part  of  the  mass  of  the  presanctifled.  Ever 
since  1560  Palestrina's  famous  Improperia  have 
been  sung  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  Rome. 

DCPBOPBIA^ON  (from  ML.  impropno- 
tio,  from  impropriare,  to  impropriate,  from  Lat 
tn,  in  -4*  proprius,  own).  A  term  used  in  Eng- 
land, signifyii^;  til*  transfer  to  a  layman  of  tiie 
revenues  of  a  benefice  to  which  the  cure  of  souls 
is  annexed,  with  an  obligation  to  provide  for  the 
performance  of  the  spiritual  duties  attached  to 
the  benefice.  The  spiritual  duties  are  dis- 
charged by  a  clergyman,  who  is  called  a  vicar, 
and  who  receives  a  certain  portion  of  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  living,  generally  consisting  of  a 
part  of  the  glebe  land  of  the  parsonage,  t^;ether 
with  what  are  called  the  '^all  tithes"  (i.e.. 
tithes  of  hops,  potatoes  and  the  like  fanning 
products)  of  the  parish.  The  custom  arose  upon 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  when  the 
rights  which  belonged  to  than  were  in  some 
cases  bestowed  upon  laymen. 

m'PBOVtSATION  (from  Lat  imprormw, 
unforeseen,  from  in-,  not  -|-  pTovidere,  to  foresee, 
from  pro,  before  +  videre,  to  see).  The  art  of 
producing  without  previous  preparation  a  poem 
or  a  musical  oomp<»ition.  Oratory,  although  in 
its  original  form  it  is  founded  on  q)ontaneous 
efforts,  is  not  ordinarily  considered  under  the 
head  of  improvisation;  but  poetry  and  music, 
while  subject  to  inspiration,  are  rather  domi- 
nated by  their  complexify,  and  improvisation  in 
these  branches  represents  a  peculiar  and  unusual 
ability.  Poetry  and  music,  like  the  dance  and 
music,  were  inseparable  in  their  early  history; 
the  Egyptian  {tfieets  chanted  improvised  hymns 
to  their  deities;  while  in  Greece,  tiie  real  home 
of  improvisation  In  antiquity,  it  was  eustomarr 
for  poets  to  redte  impromptu  verses  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  lyre.  In  later  Roman  times 
Archias,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  Fublius  Syrus, 
Ovid,  and  Statius  were  famous  improvisatori. 
But  as  in  the  course  of  centuries  languages  grew 
more  compact,  and  as  less  license  was  allowed, 
improvisation  almost  died  out  among  civilized 
nations.  Among  savage  peoplee  it  has  always 
been  praetioed.  Frran  the  decline  of  Rome  to 
the  ninth  century  improvisation  as  an  art  was 
practically  unknown.  Then,  however,  came  the 
renaissance,  and  the  troubadours,  l^e  trouvdres, 
the  minnesingers,  and  the  meistersingers  (^.v.) 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  Italy 
was  quick  to  take  advent^  of  the  adaptability 
of  her  language,  and  the  courts  of  Naples,  Milan, 
and  Ferrara  became  poetical  centres  fnmi  which 
the  new  art  spread  throu^out  the  peninsula. 
In  Germany  and  in  France  improvisation  was 
soon  superseded  by  careful  composition,  but  in 
Spain,  and  espeeiuly  in  Italy,  it  lingered  long. 
Petrarch,  in  the  twelfth  century,  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  improvisation,  and  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day  in  Italy  it  has  played  an  important 
rdle  in  the  imaginative  life  of  the  poorer  classes. 
Improvisation  is  by  no  means  limited  to  brief 
poems  of  a  few  verses  and  of  simple  structure^ 
but  is  often  carried  on  in  compbcated  metres 
and  to  great  length.  Some  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  Italian  improvisatori  have  been  the  Vene- 
tian Leoniceno  (died  1524);  Serafino  of  Aquila 
(died  1500);  Accolti  of  Arezzo  (sixteenth  cen- 
tury); Metastasio  (q.v.),  who,  however,  soon 
abandoned  the  art;  and  "iammaso  Syrici  (died 
1839).  In  Corsica  and  Sardinia  there  are  many 
women  (improvisatrices)  who  improvise  Icmg 
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BKOwriftl  poems  at  funerals.  Among  the  best- 
known  improvtsatrioes  may  be  mentioned  "Mug- 
dalena  Fernandez  (died  1800),  Signora  Haucei 
(bom  c.l800>,  and  Giovannina  Milli. 

In  masic  improvisation  is  the  art  of  perform- 
ing extemporaneously  upon  an  instrument.  A 

S'ven  theme  or  themes  may  be  developed  in  strict 
nn,  or  the  performer  may  give  himself  up  to 
momentary  impulses  and  employ  any  number  of 
themes  in  a  free  fantasia.  T^ie  former,  however, 
is  a  great  art,  and  nearly  all  the  masters,  nota- 
bly Bach  and  Beethoven,  excelled  in  it.  To  im- 
provise in  a  given  form  requires  not  only  an  un- 
usual command  over  the  technique,  but  also  a 
marvelous  power  of  concentration.  Undoubtedly 
the  improvisation  of  a  strict  fugue  is  the  most 
difBeult  task  imaginable.  Bach  was  a  master 
of  this. 

nCPSONlTE,  Imp'son-It.  A  solid  bitumen, 
resembling  gUsonite  (q.T.),  which  is  found  in 
the  Impson  valley,  Okia.  An  analysis  gave  C. 
86.67;  H,  7.26;  N,  1.48;  O,  2.00;  8,  1.38;  Ash, 
1.31.    See  BiTUUEN;  Asphalt. 

IMTUXSE  (from  Lat.  itnpitlwa,  indtanent, 
from  impellere,  to  incite,  from  tn,  in  +  pellere, 
to  drive).  The  typical  motive,  or  conscious  con- 
dition of  voluntary  action.  (See  Action.)  This 
action  is  at  first  unequivocally  determined  (see 
Detebminino  Tendency  ) ;  the  organization  of 
the  individual  is  such  not  only  that  a  given 
B^ulna  can  bring  about  merely  a  given  dcSnlte 
movement^  but  also  that  tiiis  particular  move* 
ment  must  necessarily  follow  without  hesita- 
tion or  reflection.  The  primitive  impulse  Is  thus 
composed  merely  of  perception  oi  object  and 
perception  of  movonent,  with  perhaps  an  affec- 
tive process;  the  primitive  impulsive  action  is 
action  upon  presentation.  After  these  first 
movemento,  however,  ideas  may  ^y  a  part  in 
the  motive.  The  developed  impmiive  action  is 
action  upon  representation,  and  the  developed 
impulse  is  a  simultaneous  association  (see  As- 
sociation OF  Ideas)  of  the  above-mentioned 
factors  with  an  idea  of  own  moTement^  based 
upon  previous  experiences,  and  an  Idea  of  the 
end  or  result  of  movement. 

The  motives  to  forms  of  action  otiier  than 
impulsive  may  all  be  derived  from  the  impulse. 
In  selective  action  the  motive  is  a  oonflict  of 
impulses,  some  one  of  which  ultimatdy  prevails 
as  actual  motive  over  the  potentiiU  motives,  its 
rivals.  The  motives  in  sensorimotor,  ideomotor, 
automatic^  and  reflex  action  are  degenerate  im- 
pulses, i.e.,  are  impulses  from  which  certain  of 
the  conscious  factors  in  the  fully  developed  im< 
pulse  have,  throu^  repetition,  been  lost.  The 
process  of  the  decay  of  motive  may  be  studied 
experimentally  in  the  reaction  ezpoiment.  See 
RcAonoN. 

It  is  diffienit  to  ^ve  an  exami^  of  an  impul- 
rive  action,  for  the  reason  that  the  "Impiuse" 

is  a  scientific  abstraction.  Its  mark,  as  we  have 
said,  is  the  single  determination;  and  in  con- 
crete experience  determinations  are  difficult  to 
donaxcate;  while  it  is  only  approximately  that 
we  may  speak  of  a  single  determination.  What 
is  impulsive  in  one  man's  consciousness,  then, 
may  not  be  so  in  another's,  and  what  is  impul- 
sive for  a  man  now  may  not  be  so  under  other 
conditions.  Hie  strong  swimmer  may  plunge 
impulsively,  the  weak  swimmer  only  after  a 
good  deal  of  hesitancy  and  indecision.  Signing 
one's  name  to  a  deed  is  the  expression  of  a  highly 
complex  determination;  yet  during  a  tiresome 
lecture  coie  may  write  one's  name  in  the  note- 


book again  and  again  in  a  purely  automatic 

way. 

BibUography.   Schneider.  Dw  tieriatike  WtUe 

(Leipzig,  1880)  ;  id.,  Dor  maucfUiche  WiUe 
(Berlin,  1882);  Preyer,  Die  Beele  dea  Kindea 
(Leipzig,  1890);  Sully,  Human  Mind  (London, 
1892) ;  Wundt,  Lecturet  on  Human  and  Animal 
Paychology  (New  York,  1901);  id.,  OrundzOga 
der  phytiologigchen  Psychologie  (Leipzig,  190S- 
11);  Titcbener,  Twt-Book  of  Pajfohology  (New 
York,  1910). 
IXF0LSB  WATEB  WHBHL8.  See  Watb 

WnEEJL 

IMFTr''BmBB  OF  WATB&.    See  Watbb 

PUBIFICATION. 

m^UTA'TION  (Lat.  tmputatio,  from  «m- 
putare,  to  ascribe,  from  in,  in  4-  putare,  to  think,' 
from  putua,  clear;  connected  with  Lat.  purua, 
pure,  Skt.  pH,  to  purify).  One  of  the  common 
technical  terms  of  Christian  theology.  It  de- 
notes the  tiransferenee  of  the  mmit,  in  a  legal 
sense,  of  punishment  or  reward. 

The  two  problems  in  connection  with  which 
the  term  is  used  are  those  offered  by  the  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  sin  in  the  world,  and  by  the 
forgiveness  of  men,  which  the  New  Testament 
teaches  is  for  Christ's  sake.  The  former  prob- 
lem arose  in  connection  with  the  Pelagian  con- 
troversies in  the  time  of  Angnstine'  (see  Pela- 
QiANisif;  Pelagius;  AuonsTiNi),  tite  latter  in 
connectiim  with  the  controversies  of  the  R^r- 
mation.  Paul's  writings  show  that  he  held  some 
connection  between  Adam's  sin  and  the  sinful- 
ness of  all  men.  (Cf.  Rom.  v.  12.)  Augustine 
explained  it  by  a  theory  of  realism,  that  men 
sinned  in  Adam.  By  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion realism  had  disappeared  as  a  living  philos- 
ophy, and  imputation  to<^  its  place  in  theology. 
Calvinism  taught  that  Adam's  sin  was  imputed 
to  his  posterity,  so  that  they  were  treated  aa  if 
they  had  committed  it,  being  held  to  the  conse- 
quences of  it  in  the  form  of  disorder  of  nature 
and  actual  sin  resulting  therefrom.  In  the 
course  of  time  several  varieties  of  imputation 
were  distinguished — immediate,  the  direct  impu- 
tation  of  Adam's  sin;  mediate,  the  imputation 
of  a  corrupt  nature  which  produces  sin.  In  re- 
spect to  the  forgiveness  of  sinners  for  Christ's 
sak^  imputation  was  originally  applied  by  the 
Church  of  the  Reformation  only  to  Christ's  pas- 
sive obedience,  or  suffering  on  the  crosa;  and 
when  this  was  said  to  be  imputed  to  us,  nothing 
more  was  meant  than  that  we  are  forgivra  for 
Christ's  sake.  Later,  by  that  scholastic  ten- 
dency which  always  dominates  in  the  period  of 
systemization,  distinction  was  made  between  the 
passive  and  the  active  obedience  of  Christ 
or  His  obedience  to  the  law,  and  this  was  also 
said  to  be  imputed  to  the  sinner  in  the  act  of 
juBtifleation. 

Modem  theology,  even  when  of  CaMnistie  de- 
scent, seeks  to  emphasize  the  internal  and  ethi- 
cal aspects  of  the  doctrine.  The  propagation  of 
a  sinful  nature,  instead  of  being  explained  by 
realism  and  imputation,  is  explained  by  the  law 
of  heredity.  The  difference  is  not  so  much  that 
evolution  has  laid  aside  the  story  of  the  fall  of 
Adam  as  that  modern  thought  demands  an  ex- 
planation of  tiie  fact  of  moral  evil  which  is  at 
once  scientific  and  ethicaL  The  relation  of 
Christ  to  the  race  has  also  been  reconstructed. 
With  the  tendency  to  substitute  moral-inflnenoo 
views  of  the  atonement  for  the  mechanical  con- 
ceptions of  older  theology,  the  need  of  a  doctrine 
of  the  imputation  of  righteousness  has  disi^i- 
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peared.  ComBuIt:  W.  O.  T.  Shedd,  Hittory  of 
Christian  Doctrine  (2  vola.,  New  York,  1864) ; 
G.  B.  StevenB,  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation 
(ib.,  1905);  W.  P.  Du  Bose,  Sotoriology  of  the 
New  Testament  (ib.,  1906);  L.  O.  Broughton, 
Salvation  and  the  Old  Theology  (ib.,  1908).  See 
Atonement. 

ZHBU'LXAIS.   See  Aicbu-'l-kais. 

Uiua,  ifxaSSa.  A  town  of  Lazon,  Philippines, 
In  the  Prorince  of  Cavity  founded  in  1795.  It 
lies  8  miles  southeast  of  Cavity,  a  short  distance 
from  Manila  Bay.  It  was  formerly  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Filipino  chief,  Aguinaldo.  Pop., 
1903,  12,912. 

INACHTrS.  In'A-kfls  (Lat,  from  Ok.  'Uaxot). 
The  Greek  name  of  a  river  in  Argos  and  also  of 
the  god  of  Uie  river.  When  Poseidon  and  Hera 
dis^ted  about  the  poHMSsion  of  Argos,  and  Ina- 
ehus  decided  for  Hers,  Poseidon  is  s^d  to  have 
dried  mi  the  bed  of  the  Inachus,  so  that  no  water 
oonld  dow  through  it  in  summer.  The  name  In- 
achus was  ascri^d  also  to  the  first  King  of  Ar- 
gos, and  leader  of  the  Argives  from  the  moun- 
tains to  ihe  plains,  whence  Atgoe  is  called 
Inachian.  In  the  legends  this  Inachus  is  espe- 
cially celebrated  as  the  father  of  lo  (q.v.). 

nSAQVA,  6-na'gwfc,  Qbkat  and  Liitlb.  Two 
of  the  Bahama  Islands,  West  Indies,  situated  at 
tiie  south  en^  of  1^  croup  CMMpt  West  Indies, 
D  S).  Gh«at  Inagua lies  about  60  miles  north- 
mtt  of  Cuba  and  occupies  an  area  of  over  66S 
square  miles.  It  is  only  slightly  elevated  and  is 
surrounded  by  reefs.  The  chief  settlement  is  Mat- 
tiiew  Town;  pop.,  1911,  1106.  Little  Inagua  lies 
about  10  miles  norUieast  of  the  larger  island  and 
has  an  area  of  about  36  square  miles  and  but  few 
inhabitants.   Pop.  (both Islands).  1911,  1343. 

INAJA  PAIiK,  In-ftjfA  (probaUy  from  the 
natiTe  name),  Maaimiliana  regia.  A  South 
American  palm,  common  in  the  countries  near 
tiie  Amazon.  It  has  a  massive  stem,  Ifi  to  20 
feet  hi^;  very  long,  drooping,  pinnate  leaves, 
which  are  sometimes  more  than  16  feet  long,  with 
leaflets  in  groups  of  three,  foiur,  or  five  at  inter- 
.vals  along  the  midrib,  from  which  they  stand 
out  in  differrat  directions;  numerous  spadices; 
large  woody  spathes;  and  densely  clustered  elon- 

Ete  fruit,  wrai  tou(^  akin  and  soft  pulp,  and 
rd  stony  seed.  The  spathes  are  used  by  hunt- 
ers to  oodc  in,  and  with  water  in  them  th^  stand 
in  the  fire  well  enough  for  the  purpose.  They 
are  also  used  as  baskets,  and  as  cradles  by  the 
Indians,  who  also  eat  the  fruit,  which  is  par- 
ticularly attractive  to  monkeys  and  some  kinds 
of  birds.  The  leaves  yield  a  serviceable  fiber 
that  is  used  by  the  natives  in  tiie  manufacture 
of  ropes,  hats,  etc. 

INAICA-STBBnXaO,  t-nrmft-ster'neg,  Eau, 
Thbodcw  von  (I843-1S08).  An  Austrian  econo- 
mist and  statistician,  bom  at  Augsburg.  Edu- 
cated at  Munich,  he  became  docent  there  ( 1867 ) , 
professor  at  Innsbruck  (1868),  and  at  Prague 
( 1880 ) .  In  the  following  year  he  was  made  head 
of  the  Statistical  Bureau  in  Vienna  and  pro- 
fessor of  the  University  of  Vienna.  He  was 
president  of  the  Central  Statistical  Commission 
(1884)  and  in  1891  was  named  a  life  member 
of  the  Austrian  Upper  House.  An  economist 
of  the  historical  school,  he  was  editor  of  the 
Ztittohrift  fUr  Volkswirttehafi,  BooialpoUiik  vnd 
Verwaltung  (1892)  and  of  many  departmental 
publications.  He  wrote:  Venoaitungslehre 
(1870) ;  Die  AusbUdung  der  groaaen  Orundherr' 
sohaften  in  Deutschland  tc&hrend  der  Karoling- 
enteit   (1878);  Deuttche  Wirtaohaftegeschiohte 


(187ft-1901)s  the  important  Zur  VerfoMaungs- 
geschichte  der  deutachen  Balinen  im  Mittelaltw 
(1886);  8allands8tudien  (1889);  "Abriss  der 
deutschen  Wirtechaftsgeschichte"  in  Paul's 
Orundries  der  germanischen  Philologie  (1889) ; 
Die  peradnliohen  Verhattnisee  der  Wiener  A.rmm 
(1889) ;  Neatf  Prohletne  dw  modsnw*  Kultur- 
lehena  (1908). 

IN-AND-IN  BBEEBINO.  See  doSBBliD- 
me  IN  Man. 

IN'ANI^ION.    See  Stabtation. 

INABCH^INO.   A  method  of  grafting  (q.v.). 

IN'ABTICULATTA.    See  Bbaohiopoda. 

IKBBEEiyiNO.  See  Cbossbbeedinq  in  Man. 

IN'CANSES'CENT  ELECTBIC  UCIHT. 
See  Eleotbio  Lightino. 

INCANDESCENT  OAS  LIOHT.   See  Gas, 

ILLUIUHATINO. 

INCANDESCENT  liAKPS.    See  Elbotuo 

LlOHTINO. 

IN'CANTA'TION  (Lat,  inoantatio,  from  m- 
oantarc,  to  enchant,  from  in,  in  +  cantare,  fre- 
quentative of  oanere,  to  sing).  The  employmoit 
of  song  for  magical  purposes.  In  consequence 
of  the  excitement  awakened  by  rhythmical  utter- 
ance, verse  has  from  early  times  been  supposed 
to  possess  a  divine  elemoit.  Vei^  and  Etorace 
represent  songs  u  -able  to  brl^g  down  from 
heaTen  tiie  moon  and  the  stars;  and  such  influ- 
ence^ in  these  poets  only  fonciful,  was  at  an 
earlier  period  commonly  ascribed  to  sacred 
verses.  It  was  further  believed  that  both  ^oda 
and  ghosts  were  placated  by  song;  and  it  is  a 
universal  feature  of  worship  that  in  all  cere- 
monies chants  are  employed  which  have  been 
handed  down  from  antiquity,  preserved  with 
scrupulous  exactitude,  and  supposed  to  exert 
supernatural  effect.  In  ancient  times  every 
funotiott  of  human  life  was  accompanied  wilii 
incantations,  presumed  to  be  as  essential  as  were 
the  natural  means  employed.  Poetie  formulae, 
it  was  supposed,  had  power  to  summon  and 
banish  demons,  to  raise  and  disperse  storms,  to 
bestow  sunshine  and  rain,  to  grant  success  in 
war  and  in  love,  to  inflict  and  remove  disease, 
to  cause  crops  to  grow,  wither,  or  remove  from 
one  granary  to  anwier,  to  make  cattle  breed  and 
beee  swarm,  to  bring  success  to  the  flsherman  and 
hunter,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  S<mg,  when  used 
for  magie  ends.  Is  oftoi  reinforced  by  appropri- 
ate in<^4Hia  and  actions  and  frequently  recited 
by  a  shaman  (medicine  man,  magician).  Tbus, 
among  Navahos  the  rite  called  the  Moimtain 
Chan^  primarily  intended  for  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease, constitutes  an  elaborate  festival  of  nine 
days'  duration.  It  is  explained  by  a  myth,  to 
which  the  songs  allude.  These  form  sequences, 
of  which  the  order  must  not  be  changed,  and 
among  them  are  prayers  of  a  simple  <maraoter, 
which  recite  the  nature  of  the  sickness,  entreat 
that  it  may  be  healed,  and  end  with  an  assertion 
that  the  work  is  accomplished.  Similarly,  an- 
cient Babylonian  formuin  of  an  exorcistie  char- 
acter, directed  against  diseases  conceived  as  evil 
spirits,  ordinarily  begin  with  enumerating  the 
effects  of  the  malady  or  names  of  the  hostile 
powers,  express  the  desire  <rf  the  suppliant  for 
recovery,  and  conclude  with  an  invocation  to 
Heaven  and  Earth,  who  are  besought  to  deliver 
the  Bufferw.  These  also  were  often  associated 
with  ritual,  for  the  performance  of  which  direc* 
tions  are  given.  Of  course,  with  the  songs  are 
sometimes  employed  other  agencies,  as  when  in 
the  Odyssey  Uie  hero,  injur^  by  a  boar's  tiisk, 
has  his  hurt  bound  by  the  boob  of  Autolycns,  who 
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ttien  proceed  to  employ  an  incantation  Buppoaed 
to  atanch  the  wound.  In  process  of  time  the  cer- 
emonies empl<^ed  in  such  cases  fell  into  disuse, 
and  tiie  words  of  such  charms  became  half  intel- 
ligible or  altogether  meaningless.  It  seems  to 
have  been  always  usual  that  the  miraculous 
healer  should  recite  his  rhymes  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  unintelligible 
to  spectators,  whose  saise  of  n^ateiy  wta 
thereby  heif^tened.  Ooosiderlnff  uie  tenacity 
of  tradition,  it  might  be  expected  that  some  of 
these  formulee  should  have  a  long  history.  For 
instance,  a  German  incantation  recorded  in  the 
tentii  century,  and  evidently  of  heathen  origin, 
relates  Uiat,  while  certain  deities  were  riding  in 
the  forest,  a  horse  dislocated  his  1^,  whic^  the 
gods  wished  to  heal;  Woden  was  successful  by 
means  of  an  incantation.  A  similar  charm  mt  a 
later  time  appears  in  ChrlstiMi  form,  Peter  and 
John  replacing  the  deities,  and  Christ  taking  the 
place  of  Wodeai  as  the  healer.  In  the  nineteentii 
century  a  form  of  this  incantation  was  still  in 
use  in  Shetland,  but  accompanied  by  an  elaborate 
ceremcmy,  every  part  of  which  was  rufarded  as 
essential,  and  which  included  the  use  of  a  tiiread 
spnn  from  black  wool  and  having  nine  knots 
wound  about  the  sprained  part.  At  the  present 
day  the  custom  remains  In  force  among  simple 
peoplea.  In  En^^ish  nursery  lore  the  habit  of 
incantation  sarviTes  in  some  simple  rhymes  of 
children  and  young  people,  as,  e.g.,  in  verse*  di- 
rected against  rahi,  or  those  addressed  to  tiie 
moon  and  stars  in  order  to  obtain  auguries  as 
to  the  fntnre  mate.  Ccmsult  tiie  authorities 
referred  to  under  BIaqio;  also  Grendon,  "The 
Anglo-Saxon  Charms,"  in  Journal  of  Ameriotttt 
Fcih'hore,  vol.  nil  (Bosttm,  1909). 

UrOAfAOTTT.  In  law,  the  state  or  ctm^- 
tion  of  being  incapable  of  incurring  a  dvU  or 
criminal  liability.  Incapadty  to  contract  may 
be  due  to  the  infancy  of  a  party,  to  his  political 
or  professional  statiu,  to  lunacy  or  drunkenness. 
In  the  case  of  a  woman  to  coverture,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  corporation  to  its  artificial  construe- 
titm.  A  contract  entered  Into  by  a  person  under 
such  a  disability  may,  as  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
fant, be  merely  voidable  at  his  election,  or,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  married  woman  at  eomnion  law, 
abscdnt^  vcdd.  The  disability  oi  coverture  has, 
however,  been  almost  wholly  removed  1^  statnte, 
both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  some  of  the  disabilities  resulting 
from  professional  or  political  status,  as  in  the 
case  of  alienage;  but  the  other  grounds  of  inca- 
pacity, which  are  based  not  on  an  artificial  status 
but  on  natural  conditions,  are  still  generally  ob- 
served.   See  CoNTOAOT;  CovxBTnBE;  Invakt. 

In  criminal  law  children  under  the  age  of 
seven  are  conclusively  presumed  to  be  incapable 
of  committing  crimes  of  any  nature,  and  boys 
imder  14  are  deemed  incapable  of  sexual  crime. 
See  Crime.  For  incapacity  to  contract  marriage, 
see  Mabriaob;  Iicpotency;  Pbohibited  De- 
QBEB8;  ConSEiVT,  AoE,  IN  La.w;  and,  on  the 
general  subject,  Pexson. 

XN'CABNATION  (ML.  mcamatto,  from  Lat. 
jneofwiri,  to  be  made  flesh,  fran  tn,  in  ooro, 
flesh,  Gk.  i^MOf,  JbrcM,  AS.  ftrOio,  Skt.  hravya, 
raw  flesh).  In  Christian  theology,  the  assump- 
tion hnlnanitya  by  the  secona  person  of  the 
divine  iSrinity,  by  which  He  was  botii  God  and 
man  In  one  person.  The  idea  of  the  appearance 
of  gods  in  human  form  is  ver^  frequent  m  prim- 
itive religicms,  in  many  of  which  the  line  between 
divine  and  human  is  not  sharply  drawn.  In 


more  developed  religions  the  Idea  is  often  found, 
both  in  the  belief  that  certain  living  men,  often 
kings  or  saints,  are  divine  incarnations,  and  in 
mytholc^cal  stories  of  the  incarnation  of  the 
gods.  India  and  Egypt  were  specially  rich  in 
both  tiiese  forms  of  incarnation  in  beasts  as  well 
as  men.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  incarnation 
differs  from  tiiese  in  being  ethical  ratiier  than 
physical  in  anphasis,  oonceived  aa  occurring 
once  (mly  in  the  nistory  of  the  woild  and  for  the 
purpose  of  the  redemption  of  mankind.  The 
proof  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ  lies,  not  in 
the  story  of  the  Virgin  birth,  which  cannot  be 
shown  to  be  known  by  any  New  Testament 
writers  except  the  authors  of  Matthew  and  Luke, 
but  rather  in  Christ's  harmony  with  the  will  of 
God.  For  all  purposes  of  modem  thought,  abso- 
lute union  of  will  with  the  will  d  God  is  the 
Incarnation  of  God.  Early  speculations  about 
the  inoamstion,  however,  were  concerned  with 

Suestions  of  substance — whether  Christ  was  of 
be  same  substance  with  God.  (See  Hoicoou* 
SIGN.)  The  medheval  theology  laid  great  stress 
on  the  incarnation  as  furnishing  the  basis  for 
an  explanation  of  the  atonement.  Anselm  (q.v.), 
in  Cur  Deu9  Homo,  argues  that  an  incarnation 
is  necessary  for  atonement.  Man  has  incurred 
the  debt  for  sin,  and  man  must  pay  it;  but  man 
cannot  Therefore  tiie  need  of  a  God-man,  who 
Is  almighty  and  dnless  and  can  [my  the  debt, 
not  only  for  himself  but  for  alt  men.  Modem 
theolMy  still  regards  the  incarnation  as  tiie 
central  doctrine  of  Christianity,  though  not  for 
the  meohanical  reasons  of  Anselm's  theory.  The 
fncamatlon  is  now  interpreted  rather  as  a  reve- 
lation of  the  nature  and  character  of  God. 
Would  men  know  what  God  isT  God  is  like 
Christ.  Christ's  character  is  the  model  on  which 
men  who  vish  to  be  in  hannoi^  with  God  must 
build.  The  incarnation  is  necessary  to  the  reve- 
lation of  God,  for  only  through  a  person  could 
the  character  of  a  persmal  God  be  shown.  The 
incarnation,  then,  is  a  necessity  for  the  salva- 
tion of  men,  for  it  gives  them  a  perfect  example 
of  what  God  requires  for  harmony  with  himself. 

Bibliography.  O.  F.  Baur,  Die  ohriatliche 
Lehre  von  der  Dreieinigkeit  und  Mmtchtotrd- 
ung  Qottea  (TUbingeo,  1841);  Domer,  History 
of  the  Development  of  fke  Doctrine  of  the  Person 
of  Chriitt  (Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1801-43); 
ThomasiuB,  Ohri»ti  Person  and  Werk  (Erlangen, 
1874) ;  Gore,  Incarnation  of  the  Bon  of  Ood 
(London,  1891) ;  Orr,  Christian  View  of  God  and 
the  World  as  Centring  in  the  Incarnation  (Edin- 
burgh, 1893);  Dix,  The  Sacramental  System 
Considered  as  an  Extension  of  the  Incarnation 
(London,  1893);  Hamack,  Historj/  of  Dogma 
(Boston,  1894-1900);  Macintosh,  Doctrine  of 
the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ  (New  York,  1912) ; 
Masterman,  Three  Lectures  on  the  Incarnation 
(ib.,  1913) ;  Ottiey,  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation 
(London,  1896) ;  Simon,  Reconciliation  by  In- 
carnation (Edinburgh,  1898).  See  Chbistol- 
OGT;  Kenosis.  See  also  Hindxhsh. 
IN'CAS.  See  Pebuvian  Abchaoloot. 
INGE,  WiLLlAU  (fi.  ei^teenth  century).  An 
English  furniture  designer,  whose  chairs  repre- 
sented a  transition  from  theme  of  Chippendale 
(q.v.),  which  they  most  resembled,  to  Hepple- 
white*B  (q.v.).  Ince  was  most  suecessfnl  in 
some  of  his  light  boudoir  furniture.  Various 
details  introdu^  by  him  set  a  style  for  several 
years.  With  Thomas  Mayhew,  for  many  years 
his  partner  in  London,  he  published  The  Uni- 
versal System  of  Household  Fumitta^  (cl762)» 
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whose  95  plates  show  more  than  300  "designs  in 
the  most  elegant  taste."  Consult,  besides  this 
Work,  the  references  cited  under  Chippikdalk 
CHAIB8  and  FuENiTUBE. 

INCE-IN-MAXEBFIELD,  Ins^-mAk^ 
feld.  A  town  in  Lancashire,  England,  I  mile 
east-soutiieast  of  Wigan,  on  the  Leeds  and  Liver- 
pooi  Canal  (Map:  Kngland,  D  S).  It  has  rmil- 
way-wagm  works,  ironworks,  blast  furnaces, 
cotton  worksj  and  extensive  coal  mining.  The 
town  has  owned  its  water  works  since  187L 
Pop.,  1901,  31,262;  1911,  22,034. 

INCEira>IABISU.    See  Abson. 

IN'CENSE  (from  OF.,  Ft.  encens,  Lat.  inoen- 
tum,  incense,  from  tncend«re,  to  bum,  from  in, 
in  4-  oandere,  to  glow,  connected  with  Ok.  leafa- 
pit,  katharoa,  pure,  Skt.  Soandra,  oandra,  shin- 
ing noon,  from  icand,  to  be  bright).  A  per- 
fume the  odor  of  which  is  evolved  hj  burning. 
It  was  used  in  worship  in  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and 
Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  in  the  later 
Hebrew  religion,  in  Hinduism-  and  Buddhism. 
In  tile  Christian  Church  there  is  no  positive  evi- 
dence of  its  use  during  the  first  four  centuries. 
The  earliest  authentic  reference  to  it  is  in  the 
Pseudo-Dionysius  in  the  fifth  century.  In  the 
Catiiolic  church,  both  of  the  West  and  of  the 
East,  incense  is  used  in  public  worship,  in  the 
solemn  (or  high)  mass,  in  the  consecration  of 
churches,  in  solemn  consecrations  of  objects  in- 
tended for  use  in  public  worship  and  in  the 
burial  of  the  dead.  The  incense  at  present  in 
use  consists  of  some  resinous  base,  such  as  gum 
olibanum,  mingled  with  odoriferous  gums,  t>al- 
aams,  etc  There  is  no  r^ular  formula  for  it, 
lUmoat  every  maker  having  his  own  peculiar 
reeip&  Hie  ingredients  are  usually  olibanum, 
beDzoin,  Btyrax,  and  powdered  caacarilla  bark. 
These  matwials,  well  mingled,  are  so  placed  in 
the  censer  (q.v.)  or  thurible  as  to  fall  by  sprink- 
ling on  hot  charcotd,  which  immediately  volatil- 
izes them.  In  the  reformed  churches  the  use  of 
incense  was  abandoned,  but  has  been  restored  to 
some  extent  in  the  High  Church  branch  of  the 
Anglican  c(Hnmunion;  and  the  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic (or  Irvingite)  diurch  (q.v.)  has  alwv^ 
used  it  ConBuft:  Atchley,  History  of  the  Use 
of  Ineenge  t»  Divine  WonMp  (Lond(m,  1909). 

XNCEP^ON.  See  Act  <»  Cebehont  of 
TscKPnoN, 

IN'CEST  (OF.,  Fr.  inoeste,  from  Lat.  inoe$- 
tvm,  incest,  neut.  sing,  of  inceatut,  unchaste, 
from  in-,  not  +  caatua,  chaste).  Sexual  inter- 
course between  persons  who  are  l^ally  prohib- 
ited from  marrying  because  of  their  acuity  or 
consanguinity  (^.v.).  Incest  is  not  a  common- 
law  offense,  but  in  England  is  punishable  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  by  excommunication  and 
penance.  It  is  said  to  be  the  only  form  of  im- 
morality which,  in  the  case  of  the  lalt^,  is  still 
punished  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  on  the  gen- 
eral ground  of  its  sinfulness. 

In  the  law  of  Scotland  incest  is  a  high  crime 
by  a  sUtute  {Scots  Act,  1S67,  c.  14)  ^ich  de- 
fines it  by  a  reference  to  Levitieu*  (dim.  zriii) , 
and  was  till  1887  punishable  with  deatn.  Inees- 
tttous  marriages  are  absolutely  void  both  in 
Eiu^Und  ud  tiie  United  States. 

In  most  of  Uie  American  States  incest  is  a 
criminal  offense  by  statute,  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  of  years,  usually  not  ex- 
ceeding 10.  In  some  States  the  marriage  of  per- 
sons within  the  prohibited  degrees,  even  when 
not  followed  by  cohabitation  or  accompanied  by 
sexual  intercourse,  amounts  to  criminal  incest. 


Consult:  Blackstone,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws 
of  England  (1st  ed.,  4  vols.,  London,  1705-69) ; 
Btephai,  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Eng- 
land (ib.,  1883) ;  Phillimore,  Ecclesiastical  Lav 
(2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  London,  1895) ;  Bishop,  Statu- 
tory Crimes  <Chicw>,  1901) ;  Slater,  Manual  of 
Moral  Theology  (New  York.  1908).  See  Con- 
SANeniNiTY;  Mabbiaom;  Pbohibitbd  Deobbbs. 

INCH.    See  Weights  and  Heasuus. 

INCH,  James  Rwbbt  (1835-1912).  A  Cana- 
dian educator,  born  at  Petersville,  Queen's  Co., 
Kew  Brunswick,  and  educated  at  Mount  Allison 
University.  He  was  principal  of  the  Mount  Al- 
lison Ladies'  College  (1864-78);  president  of 
the  University  of  New  Brunswick  (1878-91): 
superintendent  of  education  and  president  of 
New  Brunswick  University,  the  two  offices  hav- 
ing l>een  amalgamated  by  act  of  the  Provincial 
L^slature.  In  1896  he  was  elected  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association; 
in  19p6  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  union  of  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Con- 
gregational churches  of  Canada,  and  in  1907  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Imperial  Educational  Con- 
ference at  London,  England.  He  resigned  as 
superintendent  of  education  in  1909. 

IN0H'3ALI^  EUZABEFH  81UP8OH  (1763- 
1821).  An  English  novelist,  plajnvright,  and 
actress,  bom  at  Stanningfield,  near  Bury  St  Ed- 
mund's, Suffolk.  She  educated  herself,  mostly 
by  general  reading.  After  vain  attempts  to  en- 
gage herself  as  address,  both  in  Norfolk  and  in 
London,  she  married,  in  1772,  the  actor  Joseph 
Inchbald.  Later  in  the  same  year  she  made  her 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Bristol  in  the 
r«le  of  CTordelia.  With  her  husband  she  per- 
formed in  the  provincial  towns  till  his  death 
(1779)  and  continued  to  appear  for  10  years 
more.  As  an  actress,  she  had  the  advantage  of 
great  personal  charm,  but  an  impediment  in 
speech  prevented  the  higliest  success.  Beginning 
to  write  for  the  stage  as  early  as  1782,  she  pro- 
duced about  20  comedies  and  farces,  wbich  were 
well  received  at  the  London  theatres.  But  of 
her  literary  work  only  her  two  novels  have  sur- 
vived: A  Simple  Story  (1791;  with  introd.  fay 
Q.  L.  StradK^,  Oxford,  1908),  which,  though 
ill  constructed,  did  not  lack  real  merit;  and 
«we  and  Art  (1796),  which  was  very  popular. 
Mrs.  Inchbald  also  edited  three  collections  of 
plays:  The  British  Theatre  (25  vols.,  1806-09) ; 
Modem  Theatre  (10  vols.,  1809);  and  farces 
(7  vols.,  1809).  She  wrote  her  memoirs,  but  de- 
stroyed them.  Consult:  Scott's  edition  of  her 
IfovWs  with  a  memoir  (London,  1880) ;  Boaden, 
Memoir  (ib.,  1833);  Elwood,  Memoirs  of  the 
Literary  Ladies  of  England  (ib.,  1842) ;  J. 
Fyvie,  Tragedy  Queens  of  the  Georgian  Era  (New 
York,  1909). 

INCH-'CAPE  BOCK,  The.  A  ballad  by 
Souths  relating  how  the  bell  buoy  on  the  reef 
of  this  name  (see  Beix  Rock)  near  Arbroath 
(q.v.),  Scotland,  was  destroyed  by  a  pirate  and 
how  he  afterward  lost  his  own  life  on  the  spot. 

XNCH'COLM,  or  IsuND  of  Colctuba.  A 

Picturesque  islet  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  in  the 
'arish  of  Aberdour  (q.v.),  Fifeshir^  Scotland, 
separated  from  the  Fife  shore  by  Bfortimer^s 
Deep,  a  channel  about  a  mile  wide.  It  is  half  a 
mile  long,  with  a  maximum  width  of  one-third 
of  a  mile,  and  is  noted  for  its  monastic  ruins, 
which  exhibit  traces  of  the  twelfth-century  Ro- 
manesque architecture,  but  are  chiefly  in  the 
early  Pointed  style  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teami  centuries.    They  consist  of  the  remains 
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of  an  abbey  of  Austin  Canons  rei^lar,  founded 
by  Alexander  I  in  1123,  and  include  a  vaulted 
oratory,  and  a  chapter  house  with  groined  roof 
and  three  elegant  sedilia.  The  Latin  names  of 
the  islet  are  .^hnona  and  Insula  Sancti  Columhs, 
the  latter  derived  from  St.  Cdm,  or  C<dumba 
(q.T.)f  of  lona,  who  dwelt  here  ill  the  sixth  cen- 
tnT7.  Ab  St.  Colm'ft  Inch,  ft  is  mentioned  in 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  Act  i.  Scene  2.  The 
monastery  was  frequently  sacked  by  the  English 
during  the  fourteenth,  flftemtb,  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  Consult  Simpson,  jSmona  and  the 
lalande  of  the  Forth  (Edinburgh,  1861). 

nrCHKEITH,  Inch^th.  A  smaU  fortified 
island  of  historic  interest  in  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
Scotland,  nearly  midway  between  heUh  and 
Kinghom.  It  has  a  lighthouse,  220  feet  ftbove 
high  water,  visible  21  miles. 

INCH^OBM'.    See  MEASUBtno  WoBM. 

IN'CIDENT  (from  Lat  inoidere,  to  fall  upon, 
from  in,  in  oadere,  to  fall).  In  law,  a  right, 
privilege,  or  burden  inseparably  annexed  to  an 
estate  or  tenure  of  lands.  Thus,  rent  reserved 
upon  a  lease  for  life  or  years  is  incident  to  the 
reversion,  or  estate  of  the  landlord,  and  passes 
with  Uie  latter  upon  its  assignment;  and  a  rij^t 
to  distrain  is  incidoit  to  a  roit  charge  and  at- 
t«ds  it  into  whosesoever  hands  it  may  come; 
and  a  court  haron  is  incident  to  a  manor  (q.v.), 
which,  indeed*  cannot  exist  wiUiout  such  a  court. 
In  the  same  sense  the  rights  of  inheritance,  of 
free  alienation,  and  of  escheat  are  incidents  of 
an  estate  in  fee  simple,  and  the  right  to  take 
estovers  (see  Estovcb)  is  an  incident  of  a  ten- 
ancy fen*  life  or  years,  while  dower  and  curtesy 
are  among  the  incidents  of  estates  of  inheritance. 

Ifore  specifically  the  term  ^'incident"  is  em- 
ployed in  English  law  to  describe  a  certain  class 
of  obligations  attaching  to  the  several  forms  of 
fendal  tenure.  Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  lord  of  whom  the  lands  were  held,  these  were 
certain  le^Ily  defined  rights  which  inured  to 
him  by  virtue  of  his  superior  or  paramount  title. 
They  were  due,  as  a  matter  of  legal  obligation, 
from  all  land  held  by  such  tenure,  and  not  by 
virtue  of  any  understanding  or  agreement — whidi 
fact  dirtingnishea  them  nom  tlie  aervioea  due 
from  the  tenant  to  the  lord,  which  were  entirely 
a  matter  of  agreement. 

The  most  important  of  tiiese  "feudal  inci- 
dents," as  they  are  termed,  were  aide,  reliefs, 
and  CMheats,  which  were  due  from  all  secular 
tenures,  and  uiardahip  and  marriage,  which  were 
peculiar  to  the  miliUiry  tenures.  These  will  be 
described  under  their  appropriate  titles.  Though 
differing  greatly  in  tiie  kind  and  amount  of  the 
burden  which  they  imposed  npon  tiie  land,  they 
had  this  in  common,  that  they  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  essential  and  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  the  several  forms  of  tenure  to 
whidi  they  were  appropriate.  The  military 
structure  of  the  feudal  system  in  £^agland  de- 
cayed rapidly  after  ^e  Conquest,  and  the  ex- 
pression '*military  tenure,"  or  "tenure  in  chiv- 
alry," was  regarded  not  as  tenure  for  which 
military  service  was  in  fact  to  be  rendered,  but 
tenure  attended  by  the  burdensnne  incidents  of 
wajpdship  and  marriage;  whil«  socage  tenure  was 
not  so  much  a  tenure  by  a  fixed  and  determinate 
service  as  one  free  from  those  IneidcaitB. 

Most  of  the  incidents  of  tenure  were  done  away 
with  by  ihe  famous  statute  which  abolished  mili- 
tary tenures  (12  Car.  11,  c.  14),  and  only  the 
rig^t  of  escheat  remains  to  remind  na  of  the 
fendal  origin  of  our  land  law.   See  FSudiaubic; 


SocAai;  TENtTBB;  and  tiie  authorities  tiiere  re- 
ferred to. 

IN'CIDENTAL  UTISIC.  Bv  this  term  is 
meant  all  music  written  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  or  intMisifying  certain  mo- 
ments of  a  spoken  drama,  such  as  fanfares, 
marches,  dances,  serenades,  songs,  etc,  which 
are  performed  while  the  action  is  In  actual  prog- 
ress upon  tiie  ati^^.  Music  played  between  the 
acts,  even  if  it  has  some  connection  with  the 
drama,  does  not  come  under  this  definition,  but 
is  classed  as  entr'acte  music  Nor  are  concert 
overtures,  inspired  by  a  drama  and  portraying 
some  mood  or  charat^r,  included.  Such  exam- 
ples as  Wagner's  Fawtt  Overture,  Schumann's 
Braut  von  JfeMtna,  Goldmark's  Prometheua,  etc., 
come  under  the  heading  of  programme  music. 
Th^  were  not  written  for  performance  in  con- 
nection with  those  dramas.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  overtures  as  Beethoven's  Egmont,  Mendels- 
sohn's Uid»ummer-Nighfa  Dream,  Schumann's 
Manfred,  though  frequently  performed  at  sym- 
phony concerts,  constitute  part  of  the  incidental 
music  written  for  those  dramas.  From  the  scenic 
directions  found  in  his  plays  it  is  evident  that 
Shakespeare  relied  extensively  upon  the  aid  of 
music;  but,  strange  to  say,  not  a  note  of  the 
original  incidental  music  luw  come  down  to  ns. 
When  Henry  Irving  assumed  the  management 
of  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  London  (1878),  he  in- 
augurated the  practice  of  sta^ng  every  Shake- 
spearean play,  and  almost  every  modem  drama 
of  importance,  with  new  incidental  music  writ- 
ten for  the  occasion  by  the  foremost  English 
composers. 

IST'dNEBATION.    See  Cbeication. 

IN  CINEBAISON,  Refubb.  See  OAuan 
Kepdse,  Disposal  of;  Field  Cookind. 

IN'CZiINA^ON,  Maqnetio,  or  Dip.  The 
angle  made  with  the  horizon  by  the  axis  of  a 
magnetic  needle  which  swings  freely  in  a  vertical 
plane  passing  through  the  magnetic  meridian 
(compass  direction).  It  varies  from  point  to 
point  on  the  earth's  surface,  ranging  from  90* 
at  the  magnetic  poles  to  zero  at  the  magnetic 
equator.  The  varying  amoirat  of  magnetic  incli- 
nation will  be  founa  indicated  cm  we  isoclinie 
charts  accompanying  the  article  Tkbbbstbial 
Maonbtisii.  The  magnetic  inclination  was  first 
definitely  discovered  ^  Robert  Norman  in  1670, 
and  an  instrument,  the  dip  circle,  was  devised 
by  him  for  measuring  the  amount.  The  phenome- 
non had  previously  been  noticed  by  George  Hart- 
mann,  in  Nuremberg,  as  would  appear  from  a 
letter  written  in  1544,  but  he  failed  to  measure 
the  amount  of  inclination  accurately;  he  merely 
observed  the  dip  of  a  compass  needle  which  was 
not  quite  balanced.  It  should  be  carefully  noted 
that  the  magnetic  inclination,  as  above  defined, 
is  the  miiumum  angle  which  a  dip  needle  makes 
with  the  horizon  at  any  given  place.  Thus,  if 
the  plane  in  which  the  dip  needle  swings  is  set 
at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  then 
the  angle  of  dip  will  be  the  maximum  amount 
possible,  viz.,  90";  it  is  with  the  aid  of  this 
fact,  indeed,  that  the  vertical  plane  of  the  dip 
circle  is  frequently  set  in  the  magnetic  meridian. 
Besides  the  dip  «rcle  an  instrument  known  as 
the  earth  inductor  is  used  to  measure  tile  dip. 
The  magnetic  inclination  is  subject  to  periodic 
and  aperiodic  variations,  as  is  the  magnetic  dec- 
lination. In  order  that  an  ordinary  c<Rnpass 
needle  may  swing  in  a  horizontal  plane,  it  is 
customary  in  northern  latitudes  to  make  the 
southern  end  of  the  needle  slightiy  heavier;  or 
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the  same  effect  ia  secured  by  using  a  symmetrioal 
needle  which  has  been  wdgnted  with  a  small  bit 
of  bnus  on  its  soutiiem  half.  See  Coupabs; 
Dbounatxon;  Dhiunoiieeeb;  Dip  Cbglb;  Dip 

or  TKX  MAGNimO  NEm>LB;  ISOOLINIO;  Maonxt- 
IBM;  Terrestrial  MAonsnsH. 

INOLINED  PT.ANB.  A  smooth  plane  in- 
clined to  the  horisontal  plane  at  any  point  on 
the  earth's  surface.  Imagine  a  plane  section 
through  this  inclined  plane  and  uie  horizontal 
one,  perpendicular  to  their  line  of  intersection. 
Let  uie  plane  be  supported  by  an  upright;  and 
let  two  bodies  of  masses  ntt  and  frh,  joined  by 
an  ineztensible  string,  be  placed,  as  sBown,  one 
on  the  plane  and  one  hanging  freely,  the  string 
passing  over  a  pulley.  If  the  bodies  are  in 
equilibrium,  the  forces  on  tdie  body  of  mass  m,, 
parallel  to  the  plane>  must  balance  each  other. 
Thm  is  a  fwoe  mifminf  down  the  plane  and  a 
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force  m^g  up  the  plane;  hmoe  m,^intf  =  ntajr; 
or,  in  general,  the  force  up  the  plane  equals  the 
weight  of  the  body  <m  the  plane  multiplied  by 
the  sine  of  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  plane. 
To  produce  motion  up  the  plane  of  a  heavy  body 
requires  therefore  less  force  than  its  weight. 

The  "mechanical  advantage"  is  -3—* 

Another  method  for  solving  this  problem  is  to 
ocmsfder  aa  beftnre  the  two  bodies  in  equilibrium 
and  to  produce  a  small  displacement;  let  the 
body  whose  mass  is  m,  move  up  the  plane  a  dis* 
tance  and  the  body  whose  mass  is  m,  move 
vertically  down,  owing  to  this,  a  distance  cb,.  By 
the  principle  of  ener^  m^inSoi  =  m^tBt',  but 
m,  =  aet;  hence,  as  before,  nhj/sintf  =  mtf^.  In- 
clined planes  are  still  used  daily  for  rolling  up 
heavy  weights.  Th^  were  used  by  all  ancient 
peoples  for  ralsli^  heavy  stones  for  building 
purposes.  The  screw  is  nothing  but  an  inclined 
plane  rolled  around  a  cylinder. 

XNCLINOIQETEB.  A  term  applied  to  an 
instrument  for  determining  the  inclination  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  more  properly  known  as  a 
dip  circle  (q.v.).  See  Incunation;  Tebbes- 
TKIAL  Magnetism. 

INCLOSED  ABC  LAMP.  See  Electbio 
LiOHTmo. 

INCLCKSVBE  07  COMMONS.  In  English 
law,  the  freeing  of  wastes  and  common  lands 
from  oertain  common,  or  community,  rights  of 
user  to  which  they  may  be  subject.  Commons, 
i.e,,  rights  of  common — as  the  right  of  villagers 
or  the  tenants  of  a  manor  to  pasture  their  cattle 
on  the  waste  land  of  the  vill  or  manor — are 
among  the  oldest  of  English  property  rights. 
They  were  formerly  very  common  and  were 
doi^tless  a  survival  of  primitive  forms  of  com- 
munity property,  antedating  the  institution  ot 
private  ownership.  When,  with  the  advoit  of 
the  feudal  system,  the  lands  came  to  be  r^rded 
as  the  private  property  of  greater  or  lesser  lords, 
the  accustomed  use  of  the  lands  for  pasturing 
cattle,  cutting  turf,  and  the  lik^  survived  as 
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common,  customary  rights  of  the  community  ex- 
erdsing  tbem.  A&  such  privil^ed  use  of  the 
land  prevented  its  e<mversion  to  ordinary  a«i- 
cultural  i^urposea,  it  was  necessary  to  exnngiSah 
the  oommon  righto  before  this  could  be  effected. 
The  process  1^  which  this  was  aoeompllshed  wa» 
the  Indosure  of  the  commons. 

At  wmuuon  law  the  mly  method  1^  which  the 
right  to  indiMe  lands  subject  to  common  righto 
could  be  gained  was  by  mutual  agreement  be- 
tween all  who  had  commonahle  privUcges  therein 
— a  tedious  and  unsatisfactory  method.  The  ben- 
efits of  inclosure  became  evident  centuries  ago, 
and  as  early  as  the  rdgn  <rf  H^ry  III  a  general 
act  of  Parliament,  known  as  the  Statute  of  Met- 
ton  (1236,  20  Hen.  in,  o.  4),  was  passed,  au- 
thorizing the  "inclosore  and  approvement"  oi 
commons  of  pasture  upon  certain  conditions. 
This  was  followed  just  half  a  century  later  by 
the  Statute  of  Westminster  II  (13  Edw.  I,  st. 
i,  e.  46),  whicb  gave  greater  precision  to  the 
methods  by  whidi  inclosure  should  be  effected. 
But  the  transformation  of  Engliih  agriculture 
WM  a  slow  process,  and  BOO  years  more  were  to 
elapse  before  the  common  ririito  In  waste  land 
became  a  serious  obstacle  to  uie  eeonomie  devel- 
opment of  the  country.  In  1801  the  first  gen- 
eral Inclosure  Act  wag  passed,  and  this  was  ftA- 
lowed  by  the  Inclosure  Act  of  1845,  by  which, 
with  ito  amendments,  the  inclosure  of  commons 
and  wastes  is  now  regulated.  All  of  this  legis- 
lation has  aimed  at  facilitating  the  division  of 
commons,  their  conversion  into  separate  and  in- 
dependent land  h(ddingi,  the  inelosnre  of  suoh 
holdings,  and  the  improvement  of  those  portions 
that  are  retolned  for  ihe  oommon  use  of  towns 
or  villages.  Consult:  Eltra,  Treatiae  on  the  Law 
of  Copyholds  and  Ou»totnary  Tenures  of  Land 
(London,  1874) ;  Williams,  Rights  of  Common 
(ib.,  1880);  Scrutton,  Commons  and  Common 
Fields  (ib.,  1887);  Conner,  Common  Land  and 
Inclomre  (New  York,  1912).   See  Couuon. 

IN  cant  A  DOMINI  (Lat.,  at  the  Supper 
of  the  Lord).  A  celd>rated  papal  bull,  so  called 
because  designed  to  be  read  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome  on  every  Holy  Thuraday,  the 
day  on  which  the  Lord's  Supper  was  instituted. 
It  is  not,  as  other  bulls,  the  work  of  a  sin^e 
pope,  but,  with  various  additions  and  modifica- 
tions, dates  back  to  early  times;  some  tracing  it 
to  Urban  V,  and  others  to  Martin  V,  Clement  V, 
and  some  to  Boniface  VTII.  Its  present  form, 
however,  it  received  from  the  popes  Julius  II, 
Paul  III.  and  flnaUy  Urban  VIII,  in  1627,  after 
which  it  continued  for  a  century  and  a  half  to 
be  published  annually.  Pius  V,  in  1568,  decreed 
that  it  should  be  read  every  Holy  Thursday  until 
superseded.  The  contento  of  this  bull  have  been 
a  fertile  subject  of  controversy.  It  may  be 
briefly  described  as  a  summary  of  ecclesiastical 
eensures,  especially  of  those  with  which  grievous 
violation  of  the  faith  of  the  Church,  or  of  tiie 
rights  of  the  Church  or  of  the  Roman  see,  are 
visited;  exetmunnnication  being  denounced 
against  heresy,  schism,  sacrilege,  usurpation  ot 
the  righto  of  the  Churdi  or  of  the  Pope,  forcible 
and  unlawful  seizure  of  Church  property,  per- 
sonal violence  against  ecclesiastics,  unlawful  in- 
terruption of  the  free  intercourse  of  the  faithful 
with  Rome,  the  invasion  of  the  Pontifical  States, 
eto.— 20  clauses  in  all.  The  bull,  however,  al- 
tiiougfa  mainly  dealing  with  offenses  against  the 
Chunih,  also  denounced  under  similar  eensures 
other  crimes,  as  pinu^.  plunder  of  shipwrecked 
goods,  forgery,  etc    This  bull,  being  regarded 
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tj  nuMt  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  as  an  in- 
frii^meut  of  their  rigbta,  encountered  in  the 
Beventeenth  century  the  determined  opposition 
of  nearly  all  the  courts,  even  the  most  Catholic; 
and  at  length,  in  1770,  Clement  XIV  diactm- 
tinued  its  publication,  whldi  has  ncrver  dnoe 
been  renewed.  Pius  IX,  on  Oct.  12,  1809,  abro- 
gated it  and  issued  a  new  oonstitution,  Apotto- 
lic€B  Bedia,  in  Its  place. 

HTCOKBUS'TIBLE  7ABBZCS.  Much  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  production  of  in- 
combustible fabrics,  and  of  solutions  which  may 
be  applied  to  any  fabrics  to  render  them  more  or 
less  fireproof.  As  typical  of  the  first  may  be  men- 
tioned asbflBtos  cloth  when  this  fibre  is  used 
eithw  wholfy  or  in  part  to  form  the  fabric  A 
drop  enrtain  of  such  material  at  the  proscenium 
arch  is  required  for  theatres  in  many  cities.  It 
is  usually  made  of  metallic  asbestos  cloth  where 
a  strand  of  asbestos  yam  is  wound  with  a  strand 
of  fine  brass  wire  and  the  cconbination  woven 
into  a  cloth  usually  of  36  inches  width.  While 
useful,  these  asbestos  curtains  have  tiieir  limita- 
tions and  fire  engineers  urge  that  too  much  de- 
poulenee  should  not  be  placed  upon  tliem.  Maii^ 
salts  possess  the  power  of  rendering  fabrics  which 
irere  immersed  in  solution  ot  them  inoombus- 
tible;  but  some  ci  tiieae  injure  the  fabrioi  spoil 
the  color,  or  are  so  very  expensive  as  to  r«ider 
their  general  use  impossible.  Three,  however, 
viz.,  tnngstate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  ammonia, 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  produce  the  beat  re- 
sults without  injuring  the  fabric  or  color.  The 
first  of  these  acts  physically  by  preventing  con- 
tact with  the  air  and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
procesB  of  ironing  and  starching;  it  is  therefore 
preferable  for  gomis  requiring  washing.  For  fob- 
ries  iriiidi  are  used  without  previooa  washing, 
the  other  two  are  preferable.  Soluble  glass  (sili- 
cate of  soda)  is  a  highly  alkaline  solution  of 
minerals  composing  glass  which  ia  applied  to 
textures,  in  theatres  especially  for  curtains  and 
sc«iery,  to  render  them  fireproof.  Fire  touch- 
ing them  melts  the  invisible  minerals  into  a  glaze 
which  excludes  air  and  prevento  eombu8ti<m.  All 
these  solutions,  however,  are  likely  to  lose  their 
efficient  if  some  time  has  elanBed  since  th^ 
were  applied.  Consult:  British  Fire  Prevention 
Committee's  Red  Booka,  especially  no.  129,  "Fire 
Tests  with  Textiles"  (1008),  and  no.  148  (1910) ; 
also  Journal  of  Britiah  Fire  Prevention  Com- 
mittee, "Fire  Prevention  in  Paris,"  no.  8  (1912) ; 
various  papers  in  the  files  of  the  Quarterly  of 
the  Tfational  Fire  Protection  Aaaodation  (Bos- 
ton, current))  especially  vol.  Ti,  no.  2  (1902), 
*Tlreprooflng  Cotton  Qoo^"  For  further  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  see  FiBsraooiTNO. 

IN'COIEB  TAX.  A  tax  iwon  the  income  of 
individuals.  It  may  be  levied  directly  upon  the 
individuals  receiving  tiie  income,  or  it  may  be 
collected  from  the  income  at  its  source  In  the 
form  of  a  tax  upon  dividends,  interest  on  bonds, 
etc.  It  may  be  uniform,  taxing  all  incomes  at  a 
uniform  rate,  or  progressive,  increasing  the  rate 
of  taxation  with  the  amount  of  income  received 
by  the  individusl.  An  income  tax  may  differen- 
tiate betweoi  vorioaa  forms  of  income,  as,  e.g., 
between  incomes  from  labor  and  incomes  from 

groperty,  or  between  permanent  and  temporary 
icomes.  Differentiation  may  be  attained  either 
by  levying  a  higher  rate  upon  some  forms  of  in- 
come than  upon  others,  or  by  the  imposition  of 
a  supplementary  tax  upon  property  or  upon  con- 
sumption which  will  in  effect  fall  upon  the  in- 
oomes  discriminated  against. 
Vol.  XII.— 4 


In  states  which  levy  an  income  tax  it  is  usu- 
ally the  practice  to  exempt  small  incomes,  or 
that  portion  of  the  income  necessary  to  mere  in- 
dependent existence  or  to  tiie  maintenance  of  the 
naual  standard  of  life,  and  to  levy  the  tax  onJj 
xvpon  the  excess.  The  theory  of  such  exanpticm 
is  that  the  state  should  not  take  from  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  form  of  taxes  what  it  will  be 
obliged  to  return  to  him  in  the  form  of  poor 
relief  or  otherwise. 

In  theory  the  income  tax,  more  nearly  tiian 
any  other  system,  meets  the  requirements  laid 
down  in  the  most  advanced  canons  of  taxation. 
A  man  should  be  taxed  according  to  his  ability, 
or  "faculty" ;  and  income  is  the  best  test  of  abil- 
ity. A  graduated  tax  on  inoomm  is  popular^  de- 
fended on  the  ground  that  it  may  be  employed  to 
bring  about  a  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth. 
In  uie  latest  financial  theory,  however,  gradu- 
ated taxation  is  justified  on  tiie  ground  that  a 
man's  ability  to  pay  taxes  increases  more  rapidly 
than  his  income,  DifTerentiation  of  taxation  is 
advocated  on  similar  grounds.  One  who  receives 
an  income  from  permanent  property  is  ia  a  more 
favorable  position  than  cne  who  recetves  an 
equal  income  from  labor,  since  Uie  latter  is  com- 
pelled  to  make  provision  against  unemployment, 
while  the  income  of  the  former  is  quite  at  his 
disposal.  It  is,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the 
faculty  test  that  incomes  from  property  should 
pay  a  higher  rate  than  incomes  from  labor. 

In  practice  it  is  found  to  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine directly  the  magnitude  of  a  man's  income. 
This  is  especially  true  in  countries  like  America 
and  England,  where  it  is  the  policy  of  govern* 
ment  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  in  the  bosi- 
Bess  affairs  of  the  indlviduaL  This  difficulty  Is 
greatiy  reduced  when  the  tax  is  levied,  not  di- 
rectly upon  the  individual,  but  upon  the  source 
of  the  income.  Under  this  system  corporations 
may  be  required  to  withhold  a  part  of  the  divi- 
dends for  the  payment  of  the  tax  as  well  as  a 
part  of  the  salary  of  employees.  When  the  tax 
IS  levied  at  the  source,  however,  it  is  difficult  to 
n^nate  it  so  as  to  tax  those  who  receive  large 
incomes  at  a  hi^er  rate  than  those  whose  m- 
comes  are  small. 

The  income  tax  was  introduced  in  England  as 
a  purely  fiscal  expedient.  The  huge  expenditure 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars  forced  the  adoption  in 
1799  of  an  income  tax,  which  with  a  short  inter- 
mission lasted  till  the  close  of  the  war.  It  was 
again  revived  in  1842,  and,  although  in  1874 
an  attempt  was  made  Oladstone  to  secure  the 
repeal  of  the  tax,  it  has  maintained  its  position 
to  this  day  as  an  luteal  part  of  the  British 
financial  structure.  The  British  income  tax  is 
levied  on  the  source  of  the  income  and  does  not 
attonpt  to  provide  for  graduation  or  differentia- 
tion. It  has  proved  to  be  a  very  productive  tax; 
and  by  changing  the  rate  the  ^vemment  is  en- 
abled to  increase  or  diminish  its  revenue  so  aa 
to  cover  exactly  fiscal  needs.  In  Italy  the  income 
tax  was  introduced  by  the  law  of  1864  (amended 
in  1877),  and  tiie  fisoU  needs  of  France  after  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  forced  it  also  to  adopt  a 
national  tax  upon  the  income  of  corporations 
and  associations.  By  a  law  of  1691  Pnissia  in- 
troduced a  direct  tax  upon  incomes.  The  tax 
was  graduated,  but  at  first  made  no  provision  for 
differentiation.  In  1893  an  auxiliary  tax  was 
levied  upon  property,  thus  establishing  differen- 
tiation in  effect.  In  1893  Holland  adopted  an 
inoome-tax  law  which  provided  both  for  gradu- 
ation and  differentiation.  By  this  law  corpora- 
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tiODB  as  well  as  individuala  are  subject  to  the 
tax,  but  the  holders  ol  corporate  securitieB  pay 
no  additional  Income  tax  on  the  revenue  from 
theuL  A  similar  law  was  introduced  in  New 
Zealand  in  1893.  Switzerland,  Denmark,  and 
Austria  levy  income  taxes,  as  does  also  Australia. 

In  the  United  States  an  income  tax  was  ad- 
vocated during  the  War  of  1812  by  Secretary 
Dallas,  and  in  1862  such  a  tax  was  actually 
adopted,  and  remained  in  force  until  1872,  de- 
spite the  opposition  of  the  propertied  classes. 
Mo  satisfactory  machinery  was  established  for 
its  application.  IndividuAls  were  required  to 
submit  estimates  of  their  incomes;  and  as  there 
was  no  means  of  verifying  these  estimates,  the 
tax  was  paid  only  by  those  who  were  scrupulous 
enough  to  admit  that  their  incomes  exceeded  the 
untaxed  minimum.  In  spite  of  the  great  increase 
in  national  wealth,  the  receipts  from  the  income 
tax  declined  from  year  to  year.  In  1894  the 
income  tax  was  again  introduced  as  a  part  of 
tiie  Wilson  Tariff  Bill,  and  was  carried  largely 
by  the  Western  and  Southern  members,  despite 
violent  opposition  from  the  cities  of  tiaa  East. 
The  tax,  however,  was  declared  unconstitutional 
(May  20,  1894),  because,  although  a  direct  tax, 
it  was  not  apportioned  among  the  States  ac- 
cording to  population. 

On  July  12, 1909,  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution giving  Congress  power  "to  lay  and  collect 
taxes  on  incomes,  from  whatever  source  derived, 
without  apportionment  among  the  several  States, 
and  without  regard  to  any  census  or  enumera- 
tion," was  submitted  to  we  States  by  Congress. 
On  Feb.  25,  1913,  the  amendment  was  dedared 
adopted,  the  necessary  two-thirds  of  the  States 
having  ratified  it.  Under  ite  authority  a  law 
taxing  incomes  was  incorporated  in  the  Tariff 
Act  of  Oct.  3,  1913.  Under  this  law  every  single 
person  with  an  income  above  $3000  is  required 
to  pay  a  normal  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  the  excess 
above  such  sum;  every  married  person  Is  required 
to  pay  a  normal  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  the  excess 
of  income  above  $4000.  An  addititmal  tax  of 
1  per  cent  is  levied  upon  income  in  excess  of 
$20,000  and  not  above  $50,000;  an  additional 
tax  of  2  per  cent  on  income  in  excess  of  $50,000 
and  under  $75,000;  3  per  cent  on  income  in  ex- 
cess of  $75,000  and  under  $100,000  ;  4  per  cent 
on  income  in  excess  of  $100,000  and  under  $250,- 
000  ;  5  per  cent  on  income  in  excess  of  4^50,000 
and  under  $500,000;  and  6  per  cent  on  income 
above  $500,000.  The  principle  of  deduction  at 
the  source  is  employed  exten^ve^,  in  the  ease 
of  incomes  from  corporate  salaries,  Investaiaite, 
etc. 

Income  taxes  have  been  imposed  at  various 
times  in  21  States,  and  in  8  States  such  taxes 
are  still  in  force;  but  in  no  case  have  they  been 
productive  of  large  revenue.  The  Incune  Tax 
Law  of  Massadiusetto  dates  from  Ct^ial  times 
and  exesnpto  incomes  under  $2000  as  well  as  in- 
come derived  from  property  already  taxed.  Con- 
sult: Hill,  The  Bntiah  Income  Tom  (New  York, 
1889);  MiiUer,  Die  Einkommenbesteuerung  in 
den  verachiedenen  Ldndem  (Halle,  1902) ;  Kins- 
man, The  Income  Tax  in  the  Commomoealths  of 
the  United  States  (New  York,  1903);  Caillaux, 
L'lmpat  9ur  le  revenu  (Paris,  1910);  Kennan, 
Income  Ttuntiim  (MUwaukee,  1910) ;  Seligman, 
The  Income  Taw  (New  York,  1911);  Bankers 
Trust  Company,  New  York,  Federal  Income  Taw 
(ib.,  1913) ;  id..  Federal  Income  Taw  Regulation* 
and  Law,  with  United  Statee  Treatury  Depart- 
mmt  IMingg  (ib.,  11)13) ;  id.,  Vnitod  Statea  In- 


ternal Revenue  Regulations  Relatii^f  to  Deduc- 
tion of  Federal  Income  Taw  at  the  Source,  ae 
Inued  Oetober  25,  SI,  December  4-/6,  191S; 
December  tO,  t9JS-^anuary  5,  1914  (ib.,  1913- 
14) ;  H.  C.  Black,  Treaiiee  on  the  Law  of  In- 
come Taaation  under  Federal  and  State  Laws 
(Kansas  City,  1913) ;  L.  F.  Speer,  Federal  In- 
come Taw  Law  Affecting  Individuala  and  Corpo- 
rations, with  an  Analysis  of  the  Act  and  Explan- 
atory Jfotea  (New  York,  1913);  Oordell  Hull, 
Federal  Income  Taw  Law,  together  ufith  Synop- 
sis of  the  Law  (ib..  1914) ;  Roger  Foster,  Trea- 
tise on  the  Federal  Income  Tarn  under  the  Act 
of  1919  (Boehester,  N.  Y.,  1014) ;  Foote  and 
Tracewell,  Analysis  and  Interpretation  of  the 
Federal  Income  Taw  Law  (Washington,  1914); 
A.  H.  Walker,  The  Unconstitutional  Character 
and  the  Illegal  Administration  of  the  Income 
Taw  Law  Demonstrated  (New  York,  1014).  See 
Finance;  Taxation. 
ZN'COItiaEH'SVBABLB.    See  COKHBNSU- 

BABLB.   

INOONJrn,  AN^d^v'  (^'i  unblown).  A 
fish,  usually  called  the  Mackenzie  River  salmoa 
(Stenodus  mackenzii),  which  is  intermediate  be- 
tween salmon  and  whiteflsh,  and  wei^  about 
10  pounds,  though  scxnetimes  it  is  much  larger. 
It  ascends  all  the  rivers  of  Arctic  America  and 
Asia  and  is  of  much  importance  to  the  natives 
of  their  valleys,  though  the  fish  is  oily.  It  was 
discovered  by  Alexander  Mackenzie,  whose  fol- 
lowers named  it. 

XNCOKBTAXTT,  The;  ob,  The  Wat  TO  Wm 
Hm.  A  comedy  by  George  Farquhar  (1702), 
adapted  from  Pletoher's  Wild  Qooae  Cha^e. 

INCOBTOEAT^D  SOCIETY  OP  AJJ- 
TEOBS,  The.  A  society  organized  in  London, 
in  1884,  by  Sir  Walter  Besant,  for  the  protection 
of  authors  and  composers,  and  modeled  on  La 
SociSte  des  Gens  de  Lettres  of  Paris.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  maintain  the  rights  of  authors,  to  ad- 
vise them  as  to  questions  of  copyright,  to  as- 
sist them  in  making  contracts  with  pntdiahers 
and  in  recovering  maaey  due  under  contracts. 
The  society  has  uso  vigorously  advocated  amend- 
mento  to  the  ct^yright  law  and  had  a  la^ 
share  in  amending  the  laws  of  Canada  and  other 
colonies  of  the  British  Empire.  The  official  organ 
is  the  Author,  which  is  published  montiily  from 
the  society's  office.  The  society  maintains  a  pen- 
sion fund  for  the  assistance  of  poor  and  unfortu- 
nate authors.  The  first  president  of  the  socie^ 
was  Lord  Tennyson.  The  president  in  1914  was 
Thomas  Hardy. 

INCOB'FOIlA'TtON.  The  legal  process  bgr 
which  a  corporaticHi  is  formed.  As  incorpora- 
tion involves  the  creation  of  a  new,  artificial 
person,  endowed  by  law  with  many  of  the  rights 
of  a  natural  person — as  the  power  of  holding 
uid  alienating  property,  the  ri^t  of  transmit- 
ting real  estate  by  successirai,  the  capacity  of 
suing  and  of  being  sued  as  an  individual,  etc. — 
it  is  Uie  exclusive  privily  of  the  soverngn 
power.  In  England  it  is  included  in  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  the  exavise  of  this  power  of 
the  crown  is  known  as  a  franchise  (q.v.).  In 
modem  times  it  has  come  under  the  control  of 
Parliament,  and  incorporation  may  be  effected 
either  by  a  special  act  or,  more  generally,  under 
general  stetutes.  In  the  United  States  the  power 
to  create  corporations  has  never  been  a  prerog- 
ative of  the  Preaideot  or  of  the  Governor  of  a 
Stat^  but  is  vested  exdndvely  in  Oongreos  and 
in  the  Ic^slatores  of  the  aerarml  States. 

Thus,  ineoi^raticHi  may  be  effected  by  royal 
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gnat  or  charter,  hy  special  act  of  parliament, 
or  a  legislature,  or  by  compliance  with  general 
statutes  providing  for  incorporation  for  defined 
purposea  and  under  defined  conditions.  The 
usual  method  ^ploved  in  the  United  States  at 
the  preseut  time  is  the  last  named,  and  the  proc- 
ess u  of  the  simplest  character,  consisting  nsn- 
ally  in  the  filing,  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  or 
other  proper  authority,  of  a  duly  executed  cer- 
tificate of  incorporation,  setting  forth  the  name 
and  objects  of  the  proposed  corporation,  the  area 
within  which  it  proposes  to  carry  on  its  opera- 
tions, the  names  of  the  incorporators,  the  names 
of  the  directors  for  the  first  year,  and  the  loca- 
tion of  its  principal  place  of  business.  Such  cer- 
tificate constitutes  the  charter  of  the  corporation 
so  created.  In  the  issue  of  this  charter  the 
chief  executive  in  some  States  has  a  vide 
authority,  and  In  a  few,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
chief  executive,  on  the  advice  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  decides,  subject  to  judicial  revision, 
whether  a  given  petition  for  a  charter  falls, 
in  certain  cases,  within  the  general  statute.  In 
others,  this  power  vests  in  the  courts  directly. 
Where  incorporation  is  efl^ected  by  special  legis- 
lative act  or  by  royal  grant,  the  statute  or 
grant  creating  it  is  itadf  the  charter  of  the 
corporation. 

The  effect  of  the  act  of  incorporation  is  to 
create  the  rights  and  liabilities  which  the  law 
attaches  to  the  form  of  corporation  so  created, 
so  that  future  acts  relating  to  the  corporate  body 
may  affect  that  as  a  distinct  l^al  entity  instead 
of  the  individual  by  whom  the  corporation  is 
represented  or  the  individuals  included  in  its 
membership.  For  a  treatment  of  tiie  various 
elasses  of  corporations  and  the  specific  acts  nec- 
essary to  their  creation,  see  COBPoaaTioir;  Chab- 
TBR;  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 

IN'COBPO'BEAIi  (from  Let.  moorpomM, 
bodiless,  from  in-,  not  +  corporetM,  bodily,  from 
corpu*,  body).  In  the  common-law  classification 
of  real  property,  an  estate,  or  interest,  which  is 
not  accompanied  by  seisin,  or  possession.  Pres- 
ent estates  in  land,  such  as  freeholds  and  lease- 
holds in  poeseesion,  are  idratifled  witii  the  land 
itself,  and  are  described  as  corporetU,  ijo.,  as 
something  substantial  and  tangible;  while  eor- 
responding  interests  not  in  possession,  such  as 
future  estates  and  rights  in  the  land  of  others, 
are  regarded  as  being  of  an  unsubstantial  and 
intangible  nature  and  are  accordingly  described 
as  incorporeal.  The  distinction  has  no  scientific 
value,  as  the  idea  connoted  by  the  terms  "prop- 
erty" and  "ownership"  is  always  that  of  a  legal 
rif^t,  and  rifi^ts  are  always  bodiless  things 
and  are  equally  immaterial  and  insubstantial, 
whether  they  relate  to  present  or  future  enjoy- 
ment of  land,  and,  indeed,  whetiier  they  have  to 
do  with  things  or  persons.  But  the  distinction 
is  a  ocmvenient  one,  neverthdess,  and  has  had  an 
important  Influence  on  the  devdopment  of  prop- 
er^ law. 

In  our  l^al  system  the  classification  of  prop- 
tfty  as  corporeal  and  incorporeal  is  confined  to 
interests  in  land.  Though  future  interests  in 
ehattds  and  such  property  as  shares  of  stock, 
patent  rights,  and  copyrights  are  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  incorporeal,  and  thondb  such  eminent 
legal  authorities  as  Sir  Matthew^tle  and  Black- 
stone  apply  the  term  "corporeal"  to  jewels  and 
other  personal  chattels,  the  distinction  is  of  no 
value  or  importance  in  the  law  of  personal  prop- 
erty. On  tite  other  hand,  the  usual  limitation 
gf  the  trains  "corporeal"  and  "incorporeal"  to 


hereditaments,  i.e.,  to  such  interests  as  descend 
to  the  heir  of  the  owner  upon  his  death,  is  too 
narrow,  as  a  future  leasehold  estate,  or  an  ease- 
ment or  profit  it  prendre  (qq.v.)  for  a  term  of 
years,  which  passes,  like  other  personal  property, 
to  the  executor  or  administrator,  is  equally  en- 
titied  to  be  described  as  Incorporeal. 

It  was  in  the  methods  of  conveyance  employed 
in  creating  or  transferring  the  two  kinds  of 
property  that  the  distinction  hetweoi  them  at- 
tained its  principal  importance.  Corporeal  in- 
terests being  susceptible  of  seisin,  of  possession, 
were  said  to  "lie  in  livery,"  i.e.,  to  be  capable  of 
transfer  by  the  method  of  livery  of  seisin,  or  de- 
livery of  possession;  whereas  the  more  intan- 
gible incorporeal  property,  not  being  susceptible 
of  physical  transfer,  was  said  to  "lie  in  grant," 
i.e.,  to  be  transferable  only  by  the  form  of  deed 
known  as  a  grant  (q.v.).  With  the  abolition  of 
conveyance  hy  livery  of  seisin  and  the  general 
adoption  of  the  method  of  conveyance  by  deed 
for  all  kinds  of  property,  corporeal  and  in- 
corporeal, the  distinction  has  almost  wholly 
lost  its  importance.    See  Hereditament  ;  Real 

P80PERTT. 

HfCBElCENT,  The  Uheabived.  See  SiNOUS 
Tax. 

INCBOTABLES,  aNicwra'yftia'  (Fr..  in- 
credibles).  A  name  applied  to  the  Parisian  dan- 
dies under  the  Directory,  who  made  themselves 
conspicuous  1^  their  extravagance  in  dress,  man- 
ner, and  speech.  One  of  their  peculiarities  was 
the  omission  of  r  in  speaking,  and  they  got  their 
name  from  their  favorite  expression.  Ma  petitv 
pa'ole  d'honneu',  &e9t  ino'oyable  (Me  wohd  of 
honnah,  it's  incwedible).  They  were  mostly  Roy- 
alists. The  type  has  been  known  at  different 
periods  in  the  history  of  France  by  various 
names:  Agr6ables,  Oommeuts,  Merveilleum,  Mvr- 
Ufloret,  Liong,  Muscadms,  Muguett,  Pefit-mattres, 
etc.  (See  Jeunesse  Dob^.)  The  term  "In- 
croyables"  is  also  applied  to  the  exaggerated 
style  of  hats  which  they  wore,  which  had  two 
points  and  large  brims  in  the  front  and  back, 

IN'CtTBA'TOB  (Lat.  incubator,  one  who  lies 
in  a  place,  from  incubare,  to  lie  within,  to  incu- 
bate, from  in,  in  +  cubare,  to  lie).  A  term  ap- 
plied in  poultry  raising  to  devices  used  for 
artifleial  incubation  or  the  hatching  of  eggs. 
Artificial  incubation  was  suocessfully  practiced 
in  very  ancient  times  in  l^ypt  and  China  and 
probably  other  countries.  The  methods  and  ap- 
pliances still  used  in  China  are  quite  simple  and 
even  emd^  bat  are  Muployed  with  great  skill 
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and  success.  Riaumur,  the  eminent  French  phys- 
icist, used  successfully  a  very  crude  form  of  in- 
cubator, consisting  of  a  barrel  heated  with  fer- 
menting manure;  out  he  encountered  much  criti- 
cism and  opposition  on  the  ground  tiut  diii^sns 
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so  hatched  "were  unfit  for  human  food  because 
they  tasted  of  tiie  heating  material,  and  that 
such  chickens  were  absolutely  sterile,  and  tf  the 
process  were  persisted  in  the  race  of  fowls  would 
necessarily  die  ont."  Similar  prejudice  against 
incubator  chicks  has  persisted  until  within  com- 
paratively recent  years;  but  artificial  incubation 
has  become  so  firmly  established,  and,  the  experi- 
mental stages  having  long  been  passed,  the 
uetiiods  and  appliances  have  been  made  so 
simple  and  practical,  that  it  is  considered  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  rearing  of  fowls  in  large 
numbers.  There  were,  of  course,  many  failures 
in  tiie  early  attempts  to  devise  a  pnietical  in- 
cubator, although  in  the  first  application  for  a 
patent  on  such  a  device  in  America,  in  1847, 
some  of  Uie  principles  on  which  incubatore  should 
be  eonstrueted  were  stated  witik  remarkable 
deaniess  and  aoeura^.  Praetieal  snecess  with 
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modem  incubators  may  be  said  to  date  from 
the  Paris  Exposition  ai  187T,  at  which  BouilUer 
and  Amonlt  eiSiiblted  their  "hydroineubator." 
"This  incubator,"  says  Beale,  "has  a  very  Urge 
tank,  holding  about  14  gallons  of  vrateT,  whiui 
is  divided  into  three  horizontal  compartments, 
each  communicating  with  the  oUiers  by  means  of 
a  few  small  holes.  This  tank  is  placed  in  a 
wooden  case,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  save 
the  bottom  (under  which  is  the  ^g  drawer )  by 
an  inch  or  more  of  felt,  or  some  other  nonotm- 
ducting  material,  tightly  pressed  down.  When 
this  tank  is  filled  with  hot  water,  it  is  found 
that  the  water  loses  only  from  two  to  five  de- 
grees every  24  hours,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  place  where  it  is  kept.  If  the  water 
in  the  top  compartment  only  be  drawn  off,  and 
that  in  the  lower  ones  be  left  undisturbed,  the 
former  being  again  filled  with  boiling  water,  the 
heat  from  this  will  gradually  affect  Uie  [temper- 
ature of  the]  lower  body  and  prevent  its  going 
down.  By  repeating  this  every  12  hours  the 
heat  in  the  egg  drawer  can  be  maintained  at  al- 
most any  d^ree  of  temperature,  with  a  scarcely 
perceptible  variation."  Notwithstanding  the 
simplicity  and  efficiency  of  incubators  of  this 
type,  attempts  to  devise  a  practical  automatic, 
self-regulating  incubator  were  persisted  in  imtil 
incubators  of  this  kind  have  been  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  perfection  and  have  been  generally 
o^pted.  Incubators  of  tiie  automatic  type  are 
d  two  main  classes — hot-water  and  hot-air.  The 


advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  better 
makes  of  the  two  classes  are  very  evenly  bal- 
anced. There  are  hundreds  of  different  makes  at 
incubatMB  on  ^e  market,  many  of  them  very 
what  properly  handled.  An  average 
hatch  of  over  80  per  cent  of  fertile  eggs  is  se- 
cured by  experienced  ponltrymen ;  bat  oqteri- 
ence,  ricill,  and  careful  attention  to  details  are 
essential  to  such  success. 

The  essentials  of  a  good  incubator  are  an  egg 
chamber  uniformly  heated,  preferably  from 
above ;  a  aelf-r^ulating  source  of  heat,  controlled 
by  a  thermorenilator,  the  actuating  arm  of 
which  is  situated  in  the  eK  chamber,  and  which 
is  sensitive  to  1°,  or  pr^erably  above  or 
below  the  desired  temperature;  and  provisions 
for  the  ventilation  of  the  egg  chamber  and  for 
maintaining  the  proper  degree  of  humidity 
therein.  In  addition  to  tiiese,  says  Watson,  "a 
convenient  appliance  for  turning  the  ^gs,  posi- 
tive in  scticHi,  should  accompany  each  incubator. 
This  may  be  an  extra  tray  that  is  to  be  placed 
bottom  side  up  over  the  tray  of  e^gs  and  held 
firmly  in  this  position  while  boUT  trays  are 
turned,  thus  completely  transferring  tiie  ma 
from  one  trav  to  another  without  jar.  The 
different  machines  have  venr  differoit  ftppli* 
ancea  for  accomplishing  this  result."  The 
object  sought  in  artificial  incubation  is  to 
imitate  as  closely  as  possible  the  conditions 
of  heat,  air,  moisture,  etc,  which  obtain 
in  natural  incubation  luder  the  hen.  The 
temperature  is  carefully  maintained  at  about 
100*  F.  or  onfy  »  few  oegreea  above  by  placing 
the  incubator  in  a  basement,  cellar,  or  otiiear 
room  where  the  temperature  Is  stable,  and  by 
using  a  sensitive  thermor^ulator  to  control  the 
heat  applied ;  the  moisture  of  the  air  in  the  egg 
chamber  is  carefully  controlled,  so  that  evapora- 
tion from  the  eggs  proceeds  as  under  normal 
conditions;  fuid  a  8Uffici«it  amount  of  fresh  air 
is  supplied  to  the  chamber  to  carry  off  the  harm- 
ful gases  which  mi^  accumulate  and  kill  the  in- 
cubating chick.  Ilie  frequent  turning  of  the 
e^  during  the  earlier  stages  of  ineubation  is 
believed  to  have  an  analogy  in  the  practice  of 
the  hen.  However,  it  is  not  considered  advisable 
to  disturb  the  wgs  after  the  eighteenth  day,  or 
to  open  the  incubator  thereafter  until  the  hatch 
is  complete  and  the  chicks  dry.  As  the  success 
of  incubation  depends  so  largely  upon  maintain- 
ing the  proper  moisture  conditions  In  the  air  of 
the  e^  chamber,  some  reliable  means  of  con- 
trolling these  conditions  ia  essentiid.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  use  the  normal  loss  of  wel^t 
of  eggs  during  incubation  under  brooding  hens 
as  a  guide  for  this  purpose.  The  West  Virginia 
Agricultural  Experiment  Statirai  found  that  the 
eggs  which  hatched  under  bens  lost  on  an  aver- 
age 16.6  per  cent  of  their  weight  in  19  days.  The 
infertile  eggs  and  those  which  did  not  hatch  lost 
from  1  to  2  per  cent  less.  The  normal  loss  of 
weight  of  100  eggs  under  natural  incubation  was 
found  to  be  about  10  ounces  in  6  days,  20 
ounces  in  12  days,  and  31  ounces  in  18  days. 
By  weighing  the  ^gs  in  the  tray  at  the  be- 
ginning of  incubation,  and  at  intervals  during 
the  process,  the  progress  of  evaporation  (loss  of 
weight)  may  be  determined,  and  the  ventilation 
and  humidify  so  controlled  as  to  make  the  loss 
of  weight  conform  to  the  normal  figures.  Except 
in  very  dry  climates  there  is  said  to  be  more 
danger  of  oversaturation  than  undersaturation 
of  the  air.  A  humldily  of  4S  per  cent  saturation 
is  considered  sale,  as  a  rule. 
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If  artiflciml  ineabatitm  is  praetioed,  loiiie  pro- 
vision  most  be  made  for  the  eare  of  the  chidu 
when  they  leave  the  incubator.  Variously  arti- 
fldallT  lieated  devices  known  as  brooders  are 
need  for  this  purpose,  llieae  may  be  very  simple 
and  cheap  or  elaborate  and  expensive.  Almost 
all  manufacturers  of  incubators  also  make  brood- 
ers, and  there  is  consequently  a  ^eat  variety  of 
forms  to  choose  from.  The  requisites  of  a  good 
brooder  are  that  it  fihould  be:  (1)  warm  (90"- 
100*  daring  the  first  week,  with  gradually  lower* 
ing  temperature  thereafter),  and  economical  of 
heat,  which  is  preferably  applied  mainly  from 
the  sides  or  above;  (2)  clean,  dry,  and  well  ven- 
tilated; (3)  simple  in  construction  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  chicks  may  be  seen.  The  brooder 
riiould  be  so  congtructed  that  the  chicks  may  go 
cut  for  exercise  and  return  at  will. 

BibUography.  The  literature  of  the  subject 
is  voluminous.  All  up-to^te  toeatises  on  Poul* 
try  raising  explain  the  processes  of  artifidal 
inieubation  and  describe  methods  and  appliances. 

Ctmsult:  Pyphers,  Ineubatitm  and  it$  Ifaturol 
Lawa  (Boston,  1894) ;  Beale,  Profitable  PoulUy 
Keeping  (New  Tork,  ISdS) ;  Stoddard,  The  New 
Bgg  Farm  (ib.,  1900) ;  Watson,  Farm  Poultrj/ 
(ib.,  IdOl)  ;  Wood,  Incubation  and  Inoubatort 
(United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Farmers'  Bulletin  236,  Washington,  1006) ;  O. 
Bradshaw,  Artificial  Incubation  (Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia, 1909) ;  O.  B.  Hawks,  Incubation  and 
Brooding  (Clinton,  Wis..  1909);  J.  W.  Hurst, 
SueeettfvA  Incuhaiion  ivnd  Brooding  (London, 
1911) ;  P.  Cooke,  Bucee—ful  Incubation  (Los  An- 
geles, 1911);  Inoubatora  and  Chicken  Rearera 
(New  York,  1012) ;  J.  H.  Robinson,  Priindplee 
mtd  Practice  of  Poultry  Culture  (Boston,  1012). 
See  P001.TBT. 

jJMUUJfATOB.  A  laboratory  device  used  in 
the  study  of  bacteria  (q.v.)  to  provide  a  eon- 
tainer  in  which  a  constant  and  definite  tempera^ 
tnre  can  be  maintained,  for  tiie  growth  and  de- 
vdf^ment  of  baeterial  cultures.  It  consists 
usnallj  of  a  metal  case  haying  double  walls,  the 
space  between  being  filled  with  water  and  often, 
as  an  additional  means  of  insulation,  a  layer 
of  fdt.  The  temperature  may  be  maintained  at 
any  desired  point  by  a  bunsen  burner  placed 
beneath,  automatically  controlled  by  some  ther- 
mostatic device,  and  the  condition  of  the  con- 
toits  may  be  examined  from  time  to  time 
through  a  door  of  heavy  plate  glass  within  an 
outer  heavily  insulated  door.  Several  designs 
of  incubators  are  in  use  in  bacteriological  laoo- 
ratories,  depending  upon  the  particular  line  of 
investigation  or  the  temperature  desired.  They 
are  also  called  brooding  ovens  and  thertnoetata, 
though  the  last  term  is  commonly  confined  to 
devices  intended  to  oontrol  temperature.  Con- 
sult Ablxttt,  Prinoiplm  of  Bacteriology  (Phila- 
delphia, 1909).  See  BacterioUtgioal  Technique 
under  Piseabb,  Obbic  Thb»t  of. 

IN'CTTBTJS  (Lat.,  ni|^tnuu-e).  1.  A  sprite 
or  demon,  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  nightmare. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  very  commonly  be- 
lieved tiiat  the  incubus  had  carnal  knowledge  of 
women  while  asleep,  and  that  from  this  connec- 
tion deformed  children  sprang.  The  auocuba 
was  the  corresponding  female  sprite,  supposed 
to  consort  with  sleeping  men.  Consult  Tylor, 
PHoHtwe  Oultwre  (Lcmdon,  1003),  and  Leh- 
mann,  AbergUtube  mtd  Zauberei  (Stuttgart, 
1908).  2.  Metaphorically,  a  burden  upon  mind 
or  spirit.  3.  A  genua  of  parasitio  hymenopters 
of  the  family  Braconido. 
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ZNOmC'BBHT.  In  E^Uah  law,  the  holdor 
of  a  benefice  or  ecclesiastical  living.  An  inciim- 
bency  is  created  by  the  appointment  of  a  person 
who  has  taken  holy  orders  to  a  particular  living 
which  is  at  the  di^<>8al  of  the  person  making 
the  appointment.  The  power  of  appointing  to 
a  living  is  known  as  an  advowson  and  is  itself 
a  species  of  real  property  (classed  as  an  incor- 
poreal hereditament)  which  may  be  alienated  by 
the  bolder  or  transmitted  by  deseent  to  his  heirs. 
A  liviiw  oomprehends  the  parsonage,  glebe,  and 
other  church  lands,  and  cames  with  It  the  right 
to  take  tithes  from  the  parish  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  church  and  living  and  the  support 
of  the  incumboit.  The  incumbent  is  deemed 
to  be  seised  of  the  premises  comprised  within  the 
living  as  of  an  estate  for  life,  and  may  be  de- 
prived of  it  for  illiteracy,  or  sexual  or  other 
gross  immorality,  as  well  as  for  heresy  or  con- 
viction of  felony.  While  not,  like  other  tenants 
for  life,  strictiy  subject  to  the  law  of  waste,  his 
estate  was  nevertheless  liable  for  dilapidations 
fXKurring  during  his  Incumbency.  See  Advow* 
BDH ;  Benetice  ;  DILAPIDATION ;  TiTHB :  and 
consult  Phillimore,  Eodeaiaatioal  Law  (2d  ed.). 

rNCTJM'BRAU'CE  (OF.  enoomhranoe,  from 
enoombrer,  to  incumber,  from  en,  in  -|-  oombrer, 
to  cumber,  from  combre,  obstruction,  from  Lat. 
oumulua,  heap).  A  generic  term,  including 
every  Icind  of  charge  or  burden  upon  land;  every 
right  to  or  interest  in  land,  whether  claimed  as 
seenrify  for  a  debt  or  as  an  independent  estate, 
which  may  be  hdd  fcy  any  one  other  than  the 
real  owner.  Upon  a  convciyance  of  the  land  so 
charged,  a  real  or  common-law  incumbrance 
runs  with  it,  i.e.,  remains  a  burden  upon  it  even 
in  the  hands  of  a  purchaser  or  devisee,  while  an 
equitable  incumbrance  binds  the  land  only  in  the 
hands  of  one  who  takes  it  without  payii^  value 
therefor  or  a  purchase  with  notice.  In  the 
hands  of  an  innocent  purchaa«r  for  value  the 
land  is  disehai^^  from  the  tnirden  and  may 
thereafter  be  conveyed  free  from  tiie  incum- 
brance. The  most  frequent  examples  of  legal 
(including  statutory)  incumbrances  are  afforded 
by  judgments,  teases,  mechanics'  liens,  mort- 
gages, easements,  and  similar  burdens;  of  equi- 
table incumbrances,  trusts,  equitable  mortgages, 
and  restrictive  covenants. 

A  covenant  against  incumbrances  is  one  of  the 
usual  "eovenaats  for  titie^'  ocmtained  in  a  eon- 
ve^mce  of  land.  As  usually  construed,  it 
amounts  to  a  contract  of  indemnify,  securing  the 
grantee  against  loss  by  reason  of  any  incum< 
brance  which  may  exist  upon  the  land  at  the 
time  of  the  conveyance.    See  Covenant. 

DT'CrrNABTTIiA  (Lat.,  cradles).  A  name 
applied  to  printed  bodes  published  before  1500. 
Specimens  of  sach  works  are  gmerally  rare,  and 
sought  after  for  their  historical  bearing  on  the 
art  f»f  printing  and,  as  in  first  editions  of  Gre^ 
and  Latin  classics,  for  their  sciostifie  value, 
^e  number  of  incunabula  is  variously  estimated, 
but  is  probaUy  upward  of  20,000. 

Bibliography.  F.  X.  Laire,  Indea  Librorum 
db  Inventa  Typographia  ad  Annum  1500,  Chro- 
nologici  Diapoaitua  cum  Tiotia  Hiatoriam  Typo- 
graphioO'Litterariam  lUuatrantibua  (2  vols., 
Tarbes,  1791);  C.  A..de  La  Sema  Santander, 
DicOonnaire  bUiUographique  ohoiai  du  quinsnSme 
aOde  (3  vols.,  Brussels,  1805-07 ) ;  Hain,  Reper- 
torium  BibUographicum  (Stuttgart,  1828-38) ; 
Bernard,  De  Vorigine  et  dea  d^buta  de  I'impri- 
merie  en  Europe  (Paris,  1863) ;  R.  C.  Hawkins, 
TitUa  of  the  Firat  Booka  from  the  Sarlieat 
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FreMW  BBtabUOted  «»  Europe^  with  Brief  Votea 
upon  their  Printera  (New  York,  1884) ;  Bernard 
Qusritch,  Mtmumeitta  of  Typography  and  Xylog- 
raphy  (London,  1892);  E.  G.  Duff,  Early 
Printed  Booke  (ib.,  1893) ;  Catalogue  of  Early 
Printed  Books  Pretented  to  the  Qrolier  Club 
by  David  Wolfe  Bruoe  (New  York,  1894) ;  Do- 
aoription  of  the  Early  Printed  Books  Owned 
by  the  Qrolier  Ohtb  with  a  Brief  Account  of 
their  Printer  $  and  the  Bietory  of  Typography  in 
the  Fifteenth  Century  (ih.,  1895) ;  Robert  Proc- 
tor, Indea  to  the  Early  Printed  Booke  in  the 
British  Museum,  from  the  Inoention  of  Printing 
to  the  Year  MD  {2  vols.,  London,  1898);  /nou- 
jxabula  Typographica :  A  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  the  Books  Printed  in  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
m  the  Library  of  Eenry  Walters  (Baltimore, 
1008) ;  CatiOogue  of  Manusoripte  and  Early 
Printed  Books  from  the  Libraries  of  William 
Morris,  Rii^ard  Bainett,  Bertram,  Fourth  EaH 
of  AAbumham,  and  Other  Sources,  in  the  Col- 
lection of  J,  P.  Morgan  (4  vols.,  London,  1906- 
07 ) ;  Catalogue  of  Books  mostly  from  the 
Presses  of  the  First  Printers  Shouting  the  Prog- 
ress of  Printing  toith  Movable  Metal  Types,  Col- 
lected by  R.  C.  Hatokine  and  Deposited  in  the 
Ann-Mary  Broton  Memorial  at  Providence,  R.  I. 
(Oxford,  IfllO) ;  G.  P.  Winship,  List  of  Books 
Printed  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  in  the  John 
Cm^er  Brown  Library  and  the  6mt«ral  Library 
of  Brown  University  {ib.,  1910);  R.  A.  Peddle, 
Conspectus  Inounaiulorum:  An  Indea  Cata- 
logue of  Fifteenth  Century  Books,  vol.  i-  (Lon- 
don, 1910-14) ;  Catalogue  of  the  D.  V.  Car- 
valho  Collection  of  Incunabula,  Consisting  of  a 
Sequence  of  Dated  Books,  li70~3^99,  compiled 
by  H.  C.  Bartlett  (New  York,  1911) ;  Catalogue 
of  the  Library  of  Robert  Hoe  of  2iew  York: 
Illuminated  Manuteripts,  IneumOula,  Bietorieal 
Bindings,  Early  English  Literature  (8  vols.,  ib., 
1911-12) ;  A.  W.  Pollard,  Fine  Books  (London, 
1912);  Catalogue  of  William  Loring  Andrew 
Collection  of  Early  Books  in  the  Library  of 
Tale  University  (New  Havra,  1DI3) ;  R.  A. 
Peddle,  Fifteenth  Century  Books:  A  Ouide  to 
their  Identification  (London,  1913). 

IND.    A  poetical  form  of  India. 

XNSB'CIBKCT.  In  law,  a  general  term  for 
eondnct  of  a  lewd  ta  obaoene  ehaxacter  committed 
in  public.  The  term  as  commonly  employed  in 
statutes  comprehends  (1)  the  public  exposure 
of  tlie  person,  as  by  batJiing  without  proper  cor- 
ering  in  a  public  place;  (2)  publishing  or  cir- 
enlatiuK  written  or  printed  matter  or  pictures  of 
an  obscene,  lewd,  or  indecent  character;  and  (3) 
■ending  such  matter  through  the  mails.  The 
last  of  these  is  an  indictable  offense  under  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  cogni- 
sable by  the  Federal  courts.  The  others  are  stat- 
ntory  offenses,  olasaed  as  miademeanors,  in  the 
■ereral  States.  All  are  pnniahable  by  fine  or 
imprisonment.  In  the  absence  of  statute  any 
indecent  exhibition  in  public  is  indictable  at 
common  law  as  a  public  nulBance,  if  calculated 
to  cause  scandal,  shock  modesty,  or  corrupt 
moriUa.    See  Immobautt  ;  Obscene. 

INDBM'NITY  (from  Fr.  indemnity,  from 
Lat.  indemnitae,  security  from  loss  or  damage, 
from  indemnis,  unhurt,  from  in-,  not  +  dam- 
num, loss).  An  engagement,  either  express  or 
implied,  to  make  good  a  loss  or  expenditure.  It 
is  not  a  guaranty  within  the  fourth  section  of 
the  Statute  of  Frauds  (q.v.),  which  requires  a 
special  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt  or  default 
of  another  to  be  in  writing.  When  the  indenmi- 


tor  performs  his  engagemmt,  he  may  in  so  doing 
pay  the  debt  of  anouier,  but  the  discharge  of 
such  ddit  is  not  what  he  promises  to  do;  it  is 
a  mere  accident  of  the  situation.  At  times  the 
engagement  takes  the  form  of  a  bond  or  other 
writing,  but  more  frequently  it  is  implied  from 
the  acts  of  the  parties.  Whenever  a  person  asks 
another  to  become  surety  for  bim,  the  law  im- 
plies the  promise  by  the  principal  debtor  to  in- 
demnify the  surety  for  any  loss  that  he  may  sus- 
tain by  acceding  to  the  request.  So,  if  one  joint 
debtor  pays  the  whole  debt,  he  can  recover  from 
his  codebtor  the  latter*B  share,  as  where  two  or 
more  persons  become  cosureties,  there  is  an  im- 
plied engagement  on  the  part  of  each  to  indem- 
nify the  otiier  to  the  extent  of  his  share  of  the 
common  loss.  Fire  and  marine  Insurance  poli- 
cies are  contracts  of  indemnity,  the  obligation  of 
the  insurer  being  not  to  pay  Uie  amount  of  the 
poUcy  in  any  event,  but  imly  to  save  tiie  insnred 
harmless  from  loss  in  the  evntt  insured  ^gainst. 
See  Inbdsancb.  Consult  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  under  GuABAimr;  Subeftshif. 

rNDENTVED  ( from  indent,  OF.,  Fr.  endenter^ 
It.,  ML.  indentare,  to  notch,  from  Lat.  in,  in  + 
dens,  tooth).  In  heraldry,  one  of  the  partition 
lines  of  the  shield  notched  similarly  to  dancette 
(q.T.),  but  with  the  notches  much  smaller  and 
notlimitedinnamber.   See  Hebaldby. 

INDEWT1TBE.  In  English  and  American 
law,  a  deed  executed  by  two  or  more  parties 
having  diverse  interests,  as  by  grantor  and 
grantee  of  a  deed  of  conveyance,  obligor,  obligee, 
and  surety  to  a  bond,  etc.  Most  deeds,  involv- 
ing or  creating  an  obligation  by  only  one  party 
or  by  several  persons  uniting  in  an  identical  ob- 
ligation, or  conveying  an  estate  in  which  one  or 
more  persons  have  interests— as  where  hustund 
and  wife  join  in  a  conveyance  of  the  husband's, 
land — are  not  indentures  but  deeds  polL  It  is 
onl^  where  the  other  party,  the  grantee  or 
obligee,  assumes  an  independent  obligation  that 
an  indenture  is  required.  The  name  is  derive! 
from  the  fact  that  such  deeds  were  formerly 
written  in  duplicate  or  as  separate  obligations 
on  the  same  sheet  of  paper  or  parchment,  and 
then  torn  or  cut  apart  in  a  wavmg  or  indented 
line,  so  that  their  character  as  puts  or  dupli- 
cates of  the  same  instrument  could  afterward  be 
established  by  fitting  them  together.  The  sin^e 
deed,  not  an  indaiture,  was  known  as  a  dead 
poll  because  its  edge  was  polled  (shaved)  or 
smoothly  cut.  lliough  the  forms  of  the  two 
classes  of  deeds  are  now  identical,  the  fundamen- 
tal distinction  between  them  is  still  strictly  ob- 
served. It  is  still  the  law  that  the  grantee  or 
obligee  of  a  deed  whidi  purports  to  bind  him  to 
some  payment  or  other  act  is  not  bound  unless 
the  deed  is  in  the  technicBil  sense  an  indenture. 
Le.,  is  executed  by  bim  as  well  as  by  the  grantor 
or  oblieor.  See  Deto. 

XHDEPENIVENCE.  A  city  and  the  couniT 
seat  of  Buchanan  Co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Wapsipini- 
con  River,  39  miles  north  of  Cedar  Rapids,  on 
the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Rock  Island  rail- 
roads (Map:  Iowa,  F  2).  It  is  in  a  farming 
and  dairying  region  and  has  manufactures  of 
gas  engines  and  culverts.  The  city  contains  the 
State  Insane  Hospital  for  Northeastern  Iowa, 
a  fine  hi^-sehool  building,  and  a  public  library. 
The  water  works  and  electric-light  plant  are 
owned  by  the  city.  Pop.,  1900,  3656;  1910,  3S17. 

INDEPENDENCE.  A  city  and  the  coun^ 
seat  of  Montgomery  Co.,  Kane.,  on  the  Verdi- 
gris River.  105  miles  southwest  of  Kansas  City, 
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Ifo^  on  the  AtchiBon,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  and 
the  HiBBonrl  Pacific  raflroada  (Map:  Kansas, 
G  S).  It  has  a  pnblic  Hbraty,  two  hoapitals. 
Elks  Home,  a  good  syBtem  of  parks,  a  fine  courb- 
honse  and  county  hig^-sehool  building.  The 
city  is  a  distributing  point  for  an  agricultural 
r^on,  is  situated  in  Uie  centre  of  vast  gas  and 
oil  fields,  and  has  flour  mills,  planing  mills, 
cracker  factories,  cotton  mills,  paper  mills,  sugar 
mills,  a  window'glass  factory,  vitrified-briek 
worlu,  Pwtland-cement  plants,  an  asphalt  plant, 
a  rubber  refinery,  machine  shops,  and  irtmworks. 
Natural-gas  and  oil  wells  are  numerous  in  the 
vicinity.  Independence  has  adopted  the  eommia- 
uon  form  of  goTemment  and  has  municipally 
owned  water  works.  Pop.,  1900,  4861;  1910, 
10,480;  1914  (U.  S.  est.),  13,296. 

rNDEPKNDENCE.  A  city  and  the  county 
seat  of  Jackson  Co.,  Mo.,  10  miles  east  of  Kan- 
sas City,  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  the  Mls- 
Boori  Pacific,  and  the  Kansas  Cit^  Soutiiem  rail- 
roads  (Map:  Missouri,  B  2).  It  to  rapidly  de- 
veloping into  a  residential  suburb  of  Kft»"W> 
Cify.  St.  Mary's  Academy  is  a  private  school 
situated  here,  and  there  are  a  fine  Federal  build- 
ing, a  sanitarium,  and  a  public  library.  The  in- 
dustrial establisbmenta  include  a  large  flouring 
mill,  a  planing  mill,  a  foundry,  an  oil  refinery, 
scale  works,  and  manufactories  of  brooms,  silos, 
Portland  cement,  insect  powder,  gas  engines,  drop 
loisiea,  bridE,  and  overalls.  Fruit  growing  is  car- 
ried on  extensivdy  in  the  surrounding  t^ritoiy, 
and  there  is  a  canning  factory  in  w»  oily.  It 
ia  also  a  stock-breeding  centre.  Independence 
was  settled  and  incorporated  in  1827  and  was 
organized  as  a  third-euuB  tafy  in  188Q,  the  char- 
ter of  that  year  still  beine  in  operation  and  pro- 
nding  for  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  uni- 
cameral council.  The  electric-light  plant  is 
owned  by  the  city.  Pop,  1890,  6380;  1900,  6974; 
1910.  9859;  1914  (U.  S.  est.),  11,088.  Independ- 
ence was  occupied  in  1831-38  by  the  Mormons, 
who  reii^rd  the  city  as  the  "Zion"  where  the 
chief  Mormon  temple  will  be  ultimately  erected 
on  the  famous  "Temple  lot."  About  2000  mem- 
bers of  the  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-Day  Saints,  which  disclaims  belief  in 
polygamy,  now  live  in  this  vicinity.  In  1849-SO 
Independence  was  a  rendezvous  and  a  starting 
point  for  emigrants  to  California,  two  of  the 
great  trails  leading  from  here  westward.  In  the 
summer  of  1862,  during  the  Civil  War,  a  Federal 
garrison  of  318  under  lieutenant  Colonel  Bnel 
was  captured  here  a  superior  Confederate 
force  under  Colonel  Hughes,  and  here,  on  Oct.  82, 
1864,  General  Pleasanton  attacked  and  defeated 
the  rear  of  General  Price's  Confederate  army. 

INDEPENDENCE.  A  aiy  in  Polk  Co., 
Or^.,  on  the  Willamette  River,  12  miles  south- 
west of  Salem,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
Independence  and  Monmouth  railroads  (Map: 
Or^on,  B  3).  It  is  the  bop  centre  of  Oregon 
and  carries  on  a  trade  in  goats,  wheat,  barley, 
and  oats.  There  are  saw  and  flour  mills,  a 
ereameiy,  and  a  foundry  and  machine  shop. 
Pop.,  IfllO.  1160. 

INDEPENDENCE,  Declasatioh  or.  See 
Dbcubatton  of  Indepeitoence. 

INDEPENDENCE  DAT.  July  Fourth,  the 
United  States  national  holiday. 

INDEPENDENCE  HALL.  An  unpreten- 
tious brick  building  in  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, erected  in  1729-34  and  intimatdy  con- 
nected with  the  birth  of  the  nation.  In  it  tile 
Continental  CtHigress  me^  Washington  was  made 


commander  in  chief  of  the  American  army  in 
1776,  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
adopted  on  July  4,  1776,  and  four  days  later 
read  to  the  people  assembled  in  the  streets  It 
is  now  a  museum  of  Revolutionary  and  histori- 
cal relics.    See  Plate  of  Philadblphia. 

INDEFENDENCIA,  «n'dfl-ptn-d&n'Byft,  or 
PBAY  BENTOS,  fri  bftn'tOe.  A  town  of  Uru- 
guay, the  capital  of  the  Department  of  Rio 
Ne^o,  situated  on  tiie  Uruguay  River  (Map: 
Argentina,  H  4).  It  was  founded  in  1869  and 
is  of  modem  construction,  with  wide  streets. 
The  principal  edifices  are  the  hoB|dtal,  sdiool, 
and  court  buildings.  It  is  an  important  river 
port,  being  accessible  to  large  ocean-going 
steamers.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  r^<m  devoted 
to  stock  raising  and  is  an  important  centre  of 
the  meat-packing  industry.  The  laboratories  and 
stockyards  of  the  Liebig'a  Extract  of  Meat  Com- 
pany, which  are  equipped  with  the  most  scien- 
tific and  hygienic  appliances,  are  located  here. 
Its  exports  consist  of  meat  products.  Pw^ 
10,000.   

htdkpend^nt  catholic  chuboh 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  Tmt  (Polish), 
known  also  as  Old  Cathouos.  An  independent 
church  organized  among  Polish  immigrants  in 
Chicago,  with  the  hope  of  staying  the  progress 
of  agnosticism  among  citizens  of  Polish  descent 
who  had  become  disaffected  towards  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  Its  founder,  the  Rev.  Anthony 
Kozlowski,  attended  one  of  the  Old  Catiiolie  con- 
ferences in  Ehirme  and  was  there  consecrated 
Bishop.  A  steady  growth  is  affirmed  of  the 
church,  both  in  the  consciousness  of  actual  reform- 
atory tendencies  and  in  numbers  of  adherents 
and  strength  of  organizatltm.  It  has  established 
a  hospital,  a  dispensary,  an  orphanage,  and  a 
Home  for  the  Aged  in  Chicago,  and  has  acquired 
a  considerable  property;  primary,  a  grammar, 
high,  and  industrial  schools  have  been  estab- 
liued.  All  these  schemes  are  emineeted  and 
form  integral  parts  of  a  central  philantliTopie 
institution,  called  St.  Anthony's  Home.  In  Od»- 
ber,  1902,  Bishop  Kozlowski  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  House  of  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States  asking  for 
intercommunion.  The  subject  was  referred  to 
a  committee  for  consideration,  but  no  definite 
action  was  taken.  The  estimates  of  members  in 
the  church  vary.  A  careful  computation  gave 
it,  in  1913,  32  ministers,  30  churches,  and  16,000 
oommunicants. 

INDEPENDENT  CM  jJ  JtOHBS  OF  CHRIST 
IN  CHBISTIAN  UNION.  See  Chbistiak 
Union,  Independent  Chphche8  op  Chbist  in. 

independent  methodist  chubch. 
See  Methodism. 

INDEPENDENTS.  Such  bodies  of  Chris- 
tians as  claim  the  right  of  each  individusl  church 
to  administer  its  own  affairs,  free  from  ecclesi- 
astical or  civil  authority.  In  history  the  name 
has  been  usually  applied  to  the  Congregational- 
ists  of  Great  Britain,  who  differ  from  the  Con- 
greeationalists  of  America  and  other  countries 
in  laying  less  emphasis  on  the  fellowship  of  the 
local  churches.  The  first  Independent  diurch  was 
organized  in  London  about  1555,  and  the  Brown- 
ists  (q.v.),  or  Separatists,  as  the  Independents 
were  first  called,  steadily  increased  in  numbers 
in  spite  of  persecutions  and  emigration.  They 
were  prominent  in  the  Westminster  Assembly. 

See  CONQBEQATTONAUail.   

INDEPENDENT  TREASUBY.   Hie  name 

l^ven  to  the  system  of  keeping  and  disburaiiig 
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the  pvblic  money  without  the  intermediary  ac- 
tion of  banlcB,  Stete  or  national,  adopted  by  the 
United  States  in  1846.  The  Act  of  Aug.  6,  1846, 
provided,  in  brief,  that  the  puUic  revenues  should 
be  held,  until  actually  paid  out,  in  the  vaults  of 
the  Treasury  at  Washington  or  in  the  several 
Bubtreaauries  in  the  larger  cities  created  by  the 
act.  Prior  to  this  date  the  government  receipts 
had  been  deposited  in  banks.  The  first  Bank  of 
the  United  States  (see  Bask,  BAifKiira)  was 
established  in  1701,  largely  with  the  view  of 
facilitating  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  it  or  its  branches  were  deposited  the 
government  funds,  and  from  it  were  obtained 
temporary  loans  in  anticipation  of  the  revenue. 
When  the  bank  charter  spired,  in  1811,  the  gov- 
ernment funds  were  deposited  in  the  State  banks 
throughout  the  country.  With  the  subsequent 
suspension  of  specie  payments,  in  1814,  the  gov- 
ernment not  only  tmtaced  with  other  creditors, 
bat  was  seriously  embarrassed  1^  the  fact  that 
tiiere  was  no  standard  national  currency.  In 
1816  the  second  bank  of  the  United  States  was 
chartered  for  a  period  of  20  years,  snd  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  existence  it  acted  as  the  fiscal 
agent  of  the  govemmait.  Its  effort,  beginning 
in  1829,  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  its  charter  led 
to  a  Tioleait  political  contest,  in  which  the  op- 
ponents of  the  bank,  led  by  President  Jackson, 
won  the  victory.  'DiDugfa  the  charter  did  not 
sxpire  until  1836,  the  President  in  1833  ordered 
tlutt  no  further  d«Kisita  of  govemmoit  funds 
be  made  in  the  bank,  and  that  the  funds  of  the 

remment  be  gradually  withdrawn.  This  order 
the  "removal  of  the  deposits"  was  made  on 
the  alleged  ground  that  the  bank  was  unsound 
and  that  the  public  money  was  in  danger. 

B<|^ning  October,  1833,  the  government  funds 
were  deposited  in  State  banlu.  Contracts  were 
entered  into  betwem  Uie  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  several  banks  fixing  the  conditions 
upon  which  deposits  were  to  be  raedved.  The  re- 
fusal to  reeharter  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
together  witii  the  deposit  of  government  funds 
in  the  Stats  banks,  led  to  an  ominous  expansion 
of  these  institutions.  A  speculative  era,  marked 
especially  by  enormous  sales  of  public  lands,  and 
the  deposit  or  distribution  of  the  government 
sun>Ius  with  the  States  (1837),  now  set  in, 
which  culminated  in  the  panic  of  1837.  The  gov- 
wnmoit  funds  were  tied  up  in  the.  nonspede- 

Eaying  banks,  and  Congress  was  called  together 
I  September,  1837,  to  devise  measures  of  rdieF. 
President  Van  Buren  favored  a  complete  sepa- 
ration of  the  government  from  the  banks,  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  indepmdent  treasury,  and  a 
requirement  that  all  debts  due  the  government 
be  paid  in  specie.  It  was  the  latter  provision 
which  caused  tiie  defeat  of  the  measure,  as  it 
appeared  to  tbe  friends  of  the  banks  as  a  dis- 
crimination sgainst  the  bank  note.  Towards 
the  close  of  ^^ui  Buren's  administeatton  (June 
30,  1840)  the  measure  for  which  the  President 
had  fou^t  valiantly  was  enacted  into  law,  but 
not  without  the  concession  that  in  the  first  year 
of  its  operation  only  one-fourth  of  the  govern- 
ment receipts  need  be  in  specie,  a  further  fourth 
being  added  each  year  until  the  whole  should  be 
so  payable.  The  victory  was  dearly  bought,  for 
the  party  went  down  to  defeat  at  the  polls  in 
November.  The  new  administration  promptly 
repealed  the  law  (Aug.  13,  1841),  but  in  the 
fruitless  controversy  witii  President  Tyler  over 
the  Bank  Law  failed  to  provide  any  substitute 


for  it.  Public  officials  were  left  to  their  own 
devices  in  the  custody  of  the  public  funds,  and 
it  was  not  until  a  new  political  revoluti(Hi  had 
occurred  that  the  independent  treasury  system 
was  finally  established  by  tike  Aet  of  Aug.  C, 
1846. 

The  spirit  of  tbe-  measure  was  an  absolute  di- 
vorce of  the  Treasury  from  the  banks.  The  gov- 
emmmt  was  hotceforth  to  keep  its  own  funds, 
and  to  recognize  only  money  issued  by  Federal 
authority,  specie  and  Treasury  notes,  in  the  gov- 
emmoit  operations.  The  vaults  and  safes  pro- 
vided for  keeping  the  money  of  the  government 
at  Washington,  and  at  such  other  places  of  de- 
posit as  were  fixed  by  the  law,  were  declared  to 
constitute  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
The  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  assist- 
uit  treasurers,  and  all  other  officials,  were  re- 
quired to  keep  safely,  wiUiout  laiding,  using^  de- 
porting  in  hanks,  or  exchanging  for  c^her  fiuds, 
except  as  allowed  by  t^e  act,  all  public  money 
received  by  them  or  otherwise  in  their  custody, 
until  the  same  was  ordered  by  proper  authorify 
to  be  transferred  or  paid  out.  In  the  early  ex- 
perience of  the  system  some  embarrassment  was 
created  by  the  failure  to  provide  at  once  the  nec- 
essary protection  for  the  money  in  all  the  places 
where  it  was  kept  But  in  general  tbe  system 
has  worked  well,  and  loss  by  Qieft  or  defalcation 
has  been  slight  compared  to  the  loss  suffered 
throuj^  dealings  wiu  unsound  banks  in  earlier 
years. 

The  isolation  of  the  Treasury  otmtemplated  by 
the  act  soon  proved  illusory,  and  little  by  little 
inroads  have  been  made  upon'  the  principle.  The 
spectacle  of  the  Treasury  coming  to  the  "relief 
of  the  money  market"  has  become  familiar.  The 
"relief  thus  afforded  consists  of  placing  in  cir- 
culation money  which  the  law  aocum^ates  in 
tiie  hands  of  ttie  govemmoit.  Operating  with  a 
surplus  of  revenue  over  ^penditnre,  tiie  govem< 
ment  balances  may  and  do  grow  to  such  a  size 
as  materially  to  affect  the  volume  of  money  in 
circulation.  This,  then,  is  a  Treasury  reserve 
which  may  be  unlotwed  when  a  stringracy  in  the 
money  market  occurs,  and  the  fact  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  called  upon  for  such 
relief  is  evidence  of  the  futility  of  attempting 
utterly  to  separate  the  government's  operations 
from  all  business  affairs.  The  ind^tendent 
Treasury  was  not  10  years  old  before  tbs  possible 
dangers  of  an  accumulaUm  of  funds  were  per- 
ceived, uid  in  1853  large  redemptions  of  bonds 
were  made  to  avoid  them.  In  tbe  panic  of  1857 
the  government  escaped  unseathed,  and  this 
added  to  tiie  pt^lu-ity  of  the  independent 
treasury  system. 

But  with  the  fiscal  necessities  of  the  Civil  War 
the  principle  of  isolation  was  broken  down.  The 
banks  became  essential  to  the  support  of  the 
government.  The  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  se- 
cured their  aid  in  making  the  first  loans  ta  the 
war.  He  would  not  recognize  th^r  notes  In  tiie 
government  operations,  but  soon  broi^^ht  for- 
ward his  plans  for  transforming  the  banks  into 
national  institutiims  under  Federal  control,  with 
power  to  issue  notes  of  a  kind  which  could  be 
recognized  by  the  government.  When  the  na- 
tional banking  system  was  organized,  in  1863, 
the  banks  were  allowed  to  become  depositories  of 
the  public  money,  except  the  receipts  from  cus- 
toms, imder  regulations  established  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  Customs  receipts,  being  in  spot 
ci^  were  excluded  fnnn  the  fun^  capable  of 
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lieiiig  deposited,  since  banks  were  not  then  paying 
specie.  These  deposits  in  the  banks  are  secured 
hy  United  States  bonds  deposited  with  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  The  extent  to  which  the  banks 
have  been  used  u  plaoes  of  deposit  has  varied 
with  the  state  of  the  Treasury  and  ttie  nature 
of  its  operations.  When  loans  have  been  made, 
the  money  has  been  paid  in  through  banks  and 
allowed  to  remain  there  until  expended.  In  the  re- 
funding operations  of  1870  the  banks  sold  nearly 
$400,000,000  worth  of  bonds  and  held  at  one  time 
(May,  1879)  as  much  as  9279,544,645.  On  June 
30, 1B14,  the  deposits  in  national  banks  amounted 
to  «93,388,66fl,  as  compared  with  9324^,056 
held  in  subtreasuries. 

The  idea  of  the  Indepcndoit  Treaanry  Law  was 
tiiat  the  banks  should  not  interfere  with  the 
Treaaniy*  while  in  its  practical  administration, 
with  the  mormouB  growth  of  government  reve- 
nue, the  problem  h&s  been  for  the  Treasury  so 
to  conduct  its  operations  that  it  shall  interfere 
as  little  as  possible  with  the  banks  and  the  ordi- 
nary  course  of  business.  In  principle  the  gov- 
ernment pays  cash,  demands  cosh,  and  keeps  its 
funds  in  a  strong  box — a  method  of  conducting 
bndneas  entirely  at  variance  with  the  usual 
practice  In  mercantile  life,  ^e  inecnne  and 
aaiga  of  the  government  have  not,  moreover,  the 
reguarity  which  frequoitiy  characterizes  mer- 
cantile affairs.  Money  accumulating  In  the 
Treasury  in  anticipation  of  future  payments  is 
withdrawn  from  circulation.  Such  withdrawal 
may  accentuate  a  stringency,  while  the  subse- 
quent payment  may  aggravate  a  plethora.  As 
an  offset  to  these  disadvantages  of  the  system, 
it  has  been  contended  that  it  equalizes  ecmditions 
by  permitting  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
come  to  the  ''relief*  of  the  money  martEet  This 
is  a  questionable  advants«e.  The  relief  is  eon- 
tingent  upon  a  plethoric  Treasury;  it  is,  more- 
over, largely  in  the  discretion  of  one  man,  tiie 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whose  impulsiveness 
or  conservatism  may  materially  affect  the  relief 
afforded.  Finally,  when  det^mined  up<m,  it  is 
not  always  as  ^leedy  as  desired.  The  require- 
ment that  government  deposits  should  be  se- 
enrad  by  United  States  bonds  worked  sometimes 
Mriotts  hardship  in  time  of  stringent^,  since 
such  bonds  commanded  a  hi^  prioe  and  were 
not  always  inunediately  attainable.  By  an  order 
of  the  Secretary,  dated  Oct.  4.  1902,  banks  were 
permitted,  under  certain  conditions,  to  substi- 
tute specified  State  and  municipal  bonds  for  the 
national  bonds  hitherto  required.  It  was  hoped 
that  in  this  way  the  Treasuiy  would  be  able  to 

five  a  larger  measure  of  relief  than  formerly, 
n  the  Banking  Act  of  Dec.  23,  1913,  was  incor- 
porated a  provision  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
independent  Treasury  may,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  be  practically 
abolished.  Moneys  held  in  the  general  fond  of 
the  Treasury,  with  tiie  exception  of  funds  for 
the  redemption  of  national  bank  notes  and  for 
the  redemption  of  Federal  reserve  notes,  may  be 
deposited  in  the  Federal  reserve  banks  ;  and  these 
banks  may  be  required  to  act  as  fiscal  agents  of 
the  United  States.  No  d^osit  of  securities  with 
the  Treasury  against  moneys  thus  deposited  with 
the  Fedoml  reserve  banks  Is  required  by  the  law. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  deposit  funds 
in  member  banks  also.  Consult:  David  Einl^, 
Indepmdmt  Treaaury  Sjfstem  of  the  United 
ataUa  and  iU  ROaHona  to  the  Banks  of  the 
OouMlry  (Washington,  1910) ;  M.  8.  Wildman. 
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"Independent  Treasury  and  the  Banks,"  in  Amer- 
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DTDERAB.   See  Aitdebab.   

DT'DBSTBUOT'IBTI/ITY  OF  HATTER. 
See  Matter. 

ikde  teb/unate  ooefxioibnt.  see 
Coefficient. 

INDBTEBXZNATB  BQITATIOH.  See 
Equation. 

Iin>ETEB]CINATE  inTI.TIPLIEBS.  The 
use  of  indeterminate  multipliers  is  well  illus- 
trated by  Bizout'a  method  of  elimination  in  solv- 
ing systems  of  simultuieous  equations.  For  ex- 
ample, let  it  be  required  to  solve  the  ayitem  <tf 
equations, 

(1)  4x-6v  +  af  =  0. 


j2j  .Zx+2y+7z  =  ^ 


y  +  2z  =  5. 

Multiplying  the  members  of  tiie  first  equation  by 
X  and  those  of  the  second  equation  by  X'  aim 
adding  to  those  of  the  third  equation,  we  obtain 
the  equivalent  system, 

(4)  4ar.-6v  +  2«  =  0. 

(5)  3x+2y  +  7t=2S. 

m  (4X-|-3X'-|-l)x-(5X-2V-|-l)v 

-K2X  +  7X'-|-2)»  =  28X'-|-fi. 

Selecting  for  X,  X'  values  such  that 

6X-2X'-|-1>«0. 
2X-i-7X'-H2«0i 

wefindthatx— -H,  X' =  - A> luod heno& from 
equatitm  (6),  x  —  1.  Chooeing  next  X,  X'  such 
that  CO)  4X  +  3X'  +  1»0, 

(10)  2X  +  7X'-f2  =  0, 
we  find  that  X  —  -  A»  ^'  =  -  A.      hence,  from 
equation  (6),  y  ~  2.  It  may  smiilariy  be  found 
that  z  =  3. 

INDETEBKINATE  FBOBLSXa.  See  Dig- 

PHANTiNE  Analysis.   

rETDETEBlONATE  SENTENCE.  A  sen- 
tence of  a  person  convicted  of  crime  to  an  in- 
definite period  of  imprisonment.  Up  to  a  very 
recant  date  the  polity  of  the  criminal  law  has 
been  to  prescribe  for  each  crime  committed  a 
definite  period  of  imprisonment  or  to  leave  it 
to  the  ju^ge  under  whom  the  wrongdoer  was 
convicted  to  fix  the  period  within  Umits  pre- 
scribed by  statute.  Under  laws  providing  for 
the  indeterminate  sentence  the  judge  no  longer 
fixes  the  period  of  detention,  but  sentences  the 

f prisoners  for  an  indeterminate  time  betwe^ 
imits  prescribed  by  him  within  the  limits  fixed 
by  law,  as,  e.g.,  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  10  years. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  represmts  a  new 
principle  in  penology,  based  on  the  view  that 
the  object  of  imprisonment  is  not  punishment 
for  the  crime  committed,  but  the  reformation  of 
the  offender  and  his  restoration  to  society  as 
soon  as  he  has  demonstrated  his  fitness  to  lead 
a  free  and  responsible  life.  This  view  is  based 
on  the  principle  which  is  slowly  coming  to  domi- 
nate the  thought  of  civilized  society,  tliat  the 
sole  aim  of  a  rational  penal  system  is  the  pro- 
tection of  society  and  not  vengeance  or  retrib- 
utive punishment.  This  conception  involves  the 
corollaries  that  no  wrongdoer  should  be  impris- 
oned longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  protectitm 
of  the  community,  nor  be  released  until  he  has 
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by  his  courBe  of  life  demonstrated  that  he  can 
safely  be  rehabilitated  as  a  free  member  of  the 
community.  In  order  to  make  the  indeterminate 
sentence  an  effective  means  of  attaining  these 
ends  it  is  obvionsty  neeessaiy,  first,  that  prison 
administraUm  shall  be  meh  as  to  give  the 
convict  opportuni^  to  dononstrate  his  fltnees 
or  unfitness  for  release,  and,  second,  in  the 
case  of  wrongdoers  who  have  formed  criminal 
habits,  that  they  shall  be  enabled  to  work  out 
their  salvation   under  reformative  conditions. 
Unfortunately  neither  of  these  conditions  is  real- 
ized in  the  present  prison  system,  with  the 
consequence  that  the  indeterminate  soitence  has 
thus  far  failed  to  meet  the  expectations  with 
which  it  was  introduced.    It  has  not,  however, 
proved  a  complete  failure,  even  under  present 
conditions,  and,  having  secured  a  foothold  in 
the  penal  system,  it  furnishes  a  powerful  in- 
centive for  the  reformation  of  that  system.  In 
the  meantime,  coupled  with  the  principle  of  con- 
ditional release  and  supervision  of  the  discharged 
cmvict  under  probation,  it  has  proved  its  value 
even  in  the  case  of  inmates  of  the  ordinary 
prisons,  though  it  has  naturally  attained  its 
greatest  success  in  the  case  of  young  persons 
committed  to  institutions  of  a  pronounced  re- 
formatory  character.   The  system  was  first  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  the  celebrated  Elmira 
Reformatory  of  New  York  in  1876,  but  it  was 
not  till  1889  that  it  was  applied  in  a  cantious, 
tentative  way  to  commitments  to  the  State 
prisons.  Since  that  date  it  has  gradually  spread 
to  other  States  and  was  in  1914  in  force  in  22 
of  them.   It  has  not,  however,  been  adopted  in 
European  countries.    Foreign  penolo^sta  ap- 
prove it  "in  principle,*'  but,  eioept  in  rare  In- 
stances, deem  it  inapplicable  in  their  own  coun- 
tries for  the  reasons  (1)  that  the  prevailing 
conceptions  of  guilt  and  punishment,  which  are 
still  largely  based  on  the  vindictive  tiieory,  are 
incompatible  with  the  principle  of  the  indeter- 
minate sentence;   (2)  that  for  its  successful 
working  an  individualized  treatment  of  tiie  of- 
fender is  neosflsary,  and  that  this  is  in  practice, 
under  present  eonditions,  impossible  to  obtain; 
and  (3)  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  secur- 
ing a  proper  and  impartial  adminisb«ti<m  of  the 
function  of  discharging  prisoners  are  too  great 
to  warrant  the  experiment.   It  is  likely  that  it 
will  be  necessary  for  America,  through  the  re- 
form of  her  prison  system,  to  make  a  more  satis- 
fying demonstration  of  the  value  of  tiie  indeter- 
minate sentence  in  ordor  to  secure  ita  aooqitimce 
in  fordgn  countries. 
Nowhere,  as  yet,  has  the  prindple  of  the  inde- 
»  terminate  sentence  beoi  carried  to  its  logical 

oonolurion — of  a  sentence  unlimited  in  duration, 
with  no  maximum  or  minimum  limits  imposed 
by  law  or  by  judicial  discretion.  This  is  the 
l^al  of  the  more  advanced  penologists  and  prison 
reformers,  and  it  is  evident  that  tbat  system 
cannot  fully  accomplish  the  purposes  which  it 
is  designed  to  effect  without  such  extension;  but 
it  is  not  likdy  to  oommend  itself  to  l^slatures 
Or  to  the  public  accept  as  a  part  of  a  sweeping 
measure  of  prison  r^onn.   See  Ihpbisoniunt; 

S«NTnPtCB;    PUNiaHMBBT;   PsiSOltS;  PknoLOOT. 

INDETEBHINISM.     See  iNDlFFEBEnxisu. 

USTDEX.  (Lat,  indicator).  An  alphabetical 
list  of  names,  topics,  words,  and  the  like,  treated 
in  a  book,  with  indications  of  the  passages  in 
which  thf^  occur.  The  index  usually  comes  at 
tiie  ead  of  the  book;  the  analytical  table  of  con- 


tente  is  normally  placed  at  the  b^inning,  tasept 
in  the  case  of  French,  Italian,  bmH  Spanish 
books. 

As  hooks  begu  to  multiply  after  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  tiie  need  of  indexes  was  felt, 
and  their  value  was  reci^ized.    Many  books 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  have 
well-made  indexes  of  such  fullness  and  value  as 
put  to  shame  the  farcical  substitutes  issued  by 
many  modem  publishers  when  they  give  ai^ 
at  all.  Numerous  authorities  might  be  cited  as 
to  the  worth  of  a  good  index  in  enhancing  tiie 
value  and  usefulness  of  a  good  book.  I«ng  and 
loud  have  been  and  are  the  complaints  against 
the  publication  of  books  of  Icnowledge  without 
indexes,  emphasizing  Carlyle's  growl  against 
"books  bom  of  Chaos,  which  want  all  things, 
even  an  index."    Lord  Campbell  of  England, 
and  Horace  Binn^  of  Pbiladelphia,  ^h  advo- 
cated withholding  copyright  from  any  author 
who  published  a  book  without  an  index.  "I 
have  come,"  says  tiie  latter,  "to  regard  a  good 
book  as  curtailed  of  half  its  value  if  it  has  not 
a  pretty  full  index.    It  is  almost  impossible, 
without  such  a  guide,  to  reproduce  on  demand 
the  most  striking  thoughts  or  facts  the  book 
may  contain,  whether  for  citation  or  further 
consideration."    The  value  still  put  by  many 
scholars  on  the  old  Delphin  edition  of  the 
classics  is  based  soldy  on  ita  copious  indexes. 
An  incalculable  amount  of  time  oas  been  lost 
to  students  and  scholars  in  fruitless  search  for 
much  wanted  bite  of  information  buried  from 
sight  in  unindexed  pages  of  books  of  value  and 
authorily.    What  the  seeker  demands  is  a  com- 
plete index,  and  it  is  essential  that  this  should 
not  only  refer  to  the  letter,  but  should  also 
embody  the  spirit  of  the  work  indexed.  To 
this  end  the  indexer  must  possess  intelligence^ 
quickness  of  perception,  the  power  of  analy^ 
and  condensation,  and  the  ability  to  put  himself 
en  rapport  with  the  author  and  his  work,  of 
the  subject  of  which  he  must  himsdf  have  a 
very  considerable  knowledge.    Any  index  is  val- 
uable in  proportion  as  it  is  concise  in  expres- 
sion and  accurately  exhaustive,  not  onl^  of  the 
broader  statements  of  fact  or  of  opinion,  but 
also  of  the  small  points  of  detail,  the  incidental 
and  illustrative  references  contained  in  the 
book  or  volunua  to  which  it  aims  to  be  the  guide 
or  key. 

Minutcneas  of  indexing  must  vary  according 
to  character  and  uses  of  hooks  indexed.  Before 
beginning  to  make  entries,  an  indexer  should 
read  the  entire  book,  usually  in  the  "page" 
proof.  He  may  then  indicate  by  underlining 
words  in  the  text  or  writing  chosen  headings 
in  the  margins  against  the  topics  to  be  indexed. 
Before  entering  on  the  actual  work  of  prepar- 
ing entries  he  must  determine  the  general  ctiar- 
acter  of  the  index  he  Is  to  make.  For  a  bo(dc 
may  require  a  general  index  of  quite  obvious 
subjects  treated  in  it,  as  Bryce's  American  Com- 
monwealth; a  name  or  word  index,  as  for 
atlases,  botanies,  genealogies,  etc.;  an  index  of 
ideas  more  or  less  difficult  to  reduce  to  alpha- 
betic key  words,  as  Emerson's  Baeaj/»,  Holmes's 
Autocrat.  The  indexer  cannot  be  too  careful 
in  choosing  headings  or  catchword,  which  must 
not  only  repreeent  the  subject  treated,  but  also 
be  such  as  would  occur  to  the  aedcer  who  has 
not  the  text  before  him.  In  form  these  should 
approach  the  subject  headings  in  a  good  It 
braiy  catalogue^  and  tiie  indexer  should  in  the 
main  be  governed  by  the  wdl-known  prineiplea 
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of  subject  cataJoguiiig.  Entries  on  the  same 
subject  Bhoold  not  be  scattered  among  various 
BTDonynKKis  headings.  Each  snbieet  must  be 
indexed  errerr  time  it  occurs,  and  related  matter 
should  be  uidieated  by  eroat  references.  If 
entrifts  under  headings  are  few,  it  is  sometimes 
advisable  to  repeat  them  under  each  heading 
needed  to  make  reference  easy  and  complete; 
if  many,  a  single  heading  may  be  chosen  for 
entries  and  cross  references  made  from  other 
possible  headings.  Entries  should  invariably 
be  concise,  definite,  and  specific  Scattered  page 
references  should  not  be  massed  under  a  heading 
without  clew  to  the  character  of  the  information 
riren.  Where  matter  rdating  to  a  single  sub- 
ject is  given  consecutiTcly  and  is  brief,  a  single 
reference  may  suffice,  but  if  extended  it  should 
be  analyzed  under  headings.  In  a  book  on 
municipal  affairs,  e.g.,  the  seeker  must  not  be 
forced  to  examine  several  pages  on  the  mayor 
of  New  York  to  ascertain  his  salary.  Specific 
rather  than  general  headings  should  be  chosen; 
e^.,  entry  should  be  under  potatoes,  not  tubers, 
q>arTDW8  rather  than  birds,  cross  ref^ence 
being  made  only  when  necessary.  In  graeral, 
indexing  under  the  main  subject  of  the  book 
should  be  avoided.  This  brings  too  great  a  mass 
together  and  renders  the  heading  practically  use- 
less. The  excellent  index  of  Fiske's  Ameruxm 
Revolution  has  but  seven  entries  under  "Revo- 
lution." A  work  in  several  volumes  should  have 
a  mieral  index  to  all  in  the  last  one.  Separate 
indexes  to  each  volume  (except  for  serials) 
are  seldom  afforded. 

Each  entry  should  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip,  and  the  slips  alphabeted  in  trays.  Library 
supply  houses  make  slips  6  X  7.5  or  7.S  X  12.S 
cratimeters,  and  trays  to  fit.  Careful,  final 
editing  of  entries  is  necessary  to  assure  con- 
sistency, proper  cross  reference,  clear  punctua- 
Haa,  and  absolute  accural^.  Words  alike  in 
qteliing  hut  different  in  meaning  should  be 
repeated  as  headings.  Entries  like  the  follow- 
ing an  to  be  avoided: 

IiMd.<»iiiMr 

mewnmy 
kindly  l«ht 
poiaoaiiis 

Entries  should  be  arranged  in  alphabetic  order, 
following  the  rules  for  arrangement  given  in 
Cutter's  Rules  for  a  DietionM^  Catalogue,  or 
some  other  standard  anthori^.  Whoi  verified 
and  edited,  slips  may  be  sent  to  the  printer 
either  pasted  in  order  on  large 'sheets,  or  num- 
bered, punched,  and  tied  togetiier,  or  the  entries 
may  be  copied  on  sheets.  Oreat  care  is  essen- 
tial  in  verifying  both  the  original  entries  and 
the  printer's  work,  an  index  error  being  serious. 

Bibliography.  A  paper  on  "Indexing,"  by 
J.  B.  Nichols,  in  lAbrarj/  Journal  (New  York, 
October,  1892),  gives  very  excellent  directions 
and  suggestions  for  would-be  indexera.  H.  B. 
Wheatley's  Bow  to  Make  an  Indete  (London, 
1902)  is  entertaining  reading  and  valuable  in 
suggestion;  it  contains  the  rules  of  the  English 
Index  Socie^.  More  recent  treatises  are : 
Petherbriifee,  Technique  of  Indeceing  (ih.,  1904) ; 
Clarke,  Manual  of  Practical  Indearing  ( ib., 
1906) ;  Wheeler,  Indexing:  Rules  and  Eotamplm 
(Albany,  1906;  rev.  ed.,  1913)  ;  Kaiser,  Sys- 
temOioJndecring  (New  York,  1911). 

niBEZ,  nr  Mathematicis.   See  Exponemt. 

Cn>SX  (more  fully  Index  Libbobum  Pbo- 
HiBinnmf).  A  oatal<^fue  published  by  papal 
antiiority  in  the  Soman  Catht^e  church  of 


books  the  reading  of  which  is  prohibited  to 
members  of  that  church,  whether  on  doctrinal, 
morale  or  rdigions  grotmds.  A  natural  omae- 
qnence  of  the  claim  of  the  church  to  authority 
in  matters  of  religion  is  the  right  or  the  duty 
of  watching  over  the  faith  of  its  members,  and 
of  guarding  it  against  every  danger  of  corrup- 
tion from  books  believed  to  be  injurious  to 
faith  or  to  morality.  The  earliest  recorded 
exercise  of  this  restrictive  authority  is  the 
prohibition  of  the  Thalia  of  Ariue;  and  a  coun- 
cil of  Carthage  in  the  year  898,  issued,  even 
for  bish(n)s,  a  similar  prohibition  of  Gentile 
books,  although  it  permitted  to  them  the  reading 
of  the  works  of  heretics.  The  earliest  example 
of  a  prohibitory  catalogue  is  found  in  the  decree 
of  a  council  held  at  Rome  (494),  under  Pope 
Gelasius,  which,  having  enumerated  the  canon- 
ical books  of  Scripture  and  other  approved 
works,  recites  also  the  apocryphal  books,  to- 
gether with  a  long  list  of  heretical  authors, 
whose  writings  it  prohibits.  The  medieval 
popes  and  councils  pursued  the  same  course 
as  to  the  lieterodox  or  dangerous  writings  of 
their  respective  periods,  and  the  multiplication 
of  such  books  after  the  invention  of  printing  led 
to  a  more  stringent  as  well  as  more  systematic 

rirocedure.  Heniy  VIII  of  England  published  a 
ist  of  prohibited  books  in  1526,  and  a  larger 
one  (containing  86  titles)  in  1629,  in  which 
year  Charles  V  published  for  the  Netiierlands 
his  most  noteworthy  edict  against  dangerous 
reading,  with  a  long  list,  which  was  Included 
in  that  issued  by  the  imiversity  press  of  Lou- 
vain  in  1646  and  again  in  1660.  Similar  lists 
appeared  by  authority  at  Venice,  Paris,  and 
Cologne,  and  Paul  TV  issued  in  1667  and  1569 
what  may  be  regarded  as  properly  the  first 
Roman  Indeai.  One  of  the  gravest  undertakings 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  a  complete  and 
autiuwitative  enumeratitm  of  all  tiioae  books 
the  use  of  vdiich  it  was  expedient  to  prohibit 
to  the  fiiithful.  A  committee  was  appointed  for 
the  purpose  and  bad  made  great  progress  in  the 
wok;  but  it  was  found  imposrible  to  bring  the 
examination  of  the  books  to  an  aid  before 
the  dose  of  the  council,  and  all  the  papers  of 
the  committee  were  handed  over  by  the  council 
to  the  Pope.  When  the  work  was  completed,  the 
result,  known  as  the  Tridentine  Indem,  was  is- 
sued with  the  bull  Dominioi  Qregi*  Cuatodiam, 
by  Pius  TV  in  1664.  From  this  time  the  burn- 
ing of  dangerous  books  fell  into  disuse,  and  tiie 
church  contented  herself  with  warning  her  chil- 
dren against  their  use,  under  penalty  of  purdy 
ecclesiastical  censure.  Further  additions  and 
certain  modifications  of  the  rules  of  this  Indev 
were  made  by  Sixtus  V,  Clement  VIII,  Alex- 
ander VII,  and  Benedictine  XIV.  It  was  re- 
published in  1695,  and,  with  the  addition  of 
such  books  as  from  time  to  time  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  prohibit,  in  several  subsequent  edi- 
tions, the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  those  of 
Brasichelli  ( Rome,  1607 ) ;  Quiroga,  Indea  Libra- 
rum  Expurgandorum  (Salamanca,  1601);  and 
Sotomayor,  Vovissimua  Index  (Madrid,  1648). 
In  the  intervals  between  the  editions  the  decrees 
which  make  further  additions  to  the  Index  are 
published  at  Rome  and  cinnilated  in  the  various 
countries.  The  latest  edition  of  the  Indem  is 
by  Leo  XIII  (Rome,  1900;  reprinted  under 
Plus  X  in  1004  and  in  1907). 

The  prohibitions  of  the  Ronuvn  Indem  are  of 
two  daases,  either  absolute  and  total  or  partial 
and  provisional,  until  the  books  shall  have  been 
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eoirected.  The  edition  of  Quiroga,  mentioned 
abov^  gives  a  lut  of  the  latter  class,  known  as 
Inde»  Bgpwgatoriut.  The  ground  of  the  pro* 
hibition  may  be  either  the  authorship  of  the 
work  or  its  Bubject,  or  both  together.  Under 
the  first  head  are  prohibited  all  the  writing  of 
heretiaroha — i.e.,  the  first  founders  of  heresies — 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  subject.  Under  the 
second  bead  are  prohibited  all  books  confessedly 
immoral,  and  all  books  on  magic,  necromancy, 
etc.  Under  the  third  are  prohibited  all  books  of 
heretical  autho^ip  treating  on  doctrinal  snb* 
jects;  all  versions  of  the  Bible  by  beretical  au- 
thors; and  all  books,  no  matter  by  whom 
written,  which  contain  statements,  doc^ines,  or 
insinuations  prejudicial  to  the  Catholic  religion. 
Formerly  only  books  were  examined  against 
which  complaint  had  been  made,  but  in  1908 
Pius  X  extended  the  care  of  the  congregation 
to  all  published  books  that  are  likely  to  do 
harm.  The  preparation  of  the  Indew,  in  the 
first  instance,  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition  in  Rome; 
bat  a  special  Congr^tjon  of  the  Index  was 
established  by  Pius  V  and  more  fully  or^n- 
tzed  by  Sixtus  V.  This  congregation  consists 
of  a  prefect  {who  is  always  a  cardinal),  of 
consulters,  and  of  examiners  of  books  {quali- 
fioatorea).  Its  proceedings  are  governed  by 
rules  which  have  been  authoritatively  laid  down 
by  several  popes,  especially  by  Benedict  XIV, 
in  a  constitution  issued  tnily  11^  1758,  which 
Is  the  best  and  most  authoitie  eaqrasition  of  a 
■abject  on  which  much  ndsctmcmtion  aists. 
The  edition  of  the  Indea  by  Brasiehdll  was  re- 
printed, with  an  English  preface,  by  Richard 
Gibbings  (Dublin,  1837).  By  far  the  most 
elaborate  study  of  its  contents  is  by  F.  H. 
Reuscb,  Der  Indest  der  verhotmm  BUcher  (2 
vols.,  Bonn,  1883-8&).  The  same'  author  also 
reprinted  iJI  aocesalUe  indous  of  tiie  sixteenth 
century  in  the  Bibliothek  dea  Stuttgarter  liita- 
rarischen  Fereins,  vol.  clxxvi  (Stuttgart,  1886). 
Consult  Haven,  (7en«orM»p  of  the  Church  of 
Ronte  (New  Yotic,  1007),  and  Hurley,  Com* 
mmtary  on  the  Prumt  Indev  Legittation  (ENdK 
lin^l908). 

IVDEZ,  Cephauo,  CBAmAL,  Pklvio,  rro. 
A  term  employed  by  anthrwologists  to  mark 
tlie  prtKKirnons  of  certain  retated  parts  of  the 
hnman  body,  or  skeleton,  in  order  to  distinguish 
racial  varieties  in  mankind.  An  important  one, 
and  ea^  to  obtain,  is  the  ratio  of  the  width  of 
tlie  bead  to  the  length,  called  cranial  index  for 
the  skull  and  cephalic  index  for  the  living  snb- 
Ject.  To  avoid  the  decimal  point  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  index,  the  smaller  measure  of 
any  two  concerned  in  an  index  is  multiplied  by 
100  and  divided  the  larger  one.  For  the 
index  of  the  skull  or  that  of  the  head  the 

formula  would  be  thus:  >^}^  =  i.  The 


extreme  length  of  the  skuir  is  between  the 
glabella  (the  protruding  ridge  of  tiie  forehead 
between  and  just  above  the  orbits)  and  the 
extremum  occiput  (the  moat  prominent  portion 
of  the  occiput),  and  the  width  is  the  greatest 
breadth,  wherever  that  may  be.  All  appliances 
necessary  for  these  measurements,  and  for  all 
direct  ones  of  the  head  or  skull,  are  a  set  of 
calipers,  a  sliding  scal^  and  a  tape  measure. 
The  metric  system  has  been  adopted  for  all 
anthropologicu  measurements.  For  the  con- 
TOiience  oTantfaropologistB,  printed  index  tables 
have  been  compiled,  from  which  indices  may 
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be  read  off  without  loss  of  time.  The  inatni- 
ments  for  measuring  other  parts  of  the  body,  or 
skeleton,  are  of  great  vari^  and  ctmstantly 
undergoing  impi;fivement8. 

Three  terms  are  applied  by  anthropologists 
to  heads,  accordii^  to  these  measures.  Those 
having  cephalic  indices  with  a  ratio  below  77 
are  called  dolichocephalic,  those  between  77 
and  81.9  are  mesocephalic,  and  those  above  82 
are  brachycephalic.  For  crania,  or  skulls  of 
the  dead,  the  indices  are  about  two  points 
lower.  In  the  niunerons  cases  where  a  finer 
snbdiviBion  is  necessary  a  quinary  method  of 
nommclature  is  followed — ^the  Germans  adopt- 
ing a  series  called  the  Frankfort  Agreement; 
the  French,  the  scheme  of  Broca,  modified  by 
Doiiker,  as  fbllows; 


OaoUl  iodex 

Cflpbdla  indn 

DoUohooephftla  

Bntohyoephals  

Hyperbntohyoephftk. , . . 

bdow  76 
7ft  -  77.6 
77.7-7B.9 
80  -  83.2 
83.3-84.9 
86  and  upwmrd 

below  77 
77  -  79.6 

78.7-  81.» 
82  -  86.2 

86.8-  80.9 
87  upward 

Dolichocephalic  skulls  of  exceptional  length 
have  reached  an  index  of  68,  the  lowest  limi^ 
while  brachyc^halic  twatplm  have  gone  as 
high  as  90  or  even  100. 

Before  proceeding  to  other  indices  it  should 
be  stated  that  the  cranial  and  c^halic  indices 
just  described  are  far  from  being  a  perfect 
guide  to  tite  classification  of  mankind,  for  the 
snbdivisi(ms  of  the  human  species  have  no 
governing  rule  and  are  not  subapeeiee,  but 
separate  varieties  and  mixtures,  as  with  do* 
mestic  animals. 

Again,  the  ratio  between  the  width  and  the 
length  of  the  skull  does  not  give  complete  in- 
formation as  to  its  shape.  The  measurements 
therefore  lead  to  uncertain  conclusions,  sine* 
predsely  the  same  figures  would  be  obtained 
from  crania  or  hMds  of  widely  diffomt  cross 
section,  so  tiiat  one  having  an  almost  reetangu- 
lar  shape,  an  oval  with  a  narrow  end  tax  in 
front,  and  a  long  ellipse  would  lead  to  the  same 
index.  Unless  a  large  number  of  skulls  among 
the  same  people  are  measured  and  give  some- 
thing like  a  uniform  result,  the  measurements 
are  an  unsafe  guide.  Very  litUe  good  arises 
from  adding  a  snudl  number  of  indices  and 
dividing  by  a  numba  of  observations.  'The 
average  renilt  might  be  a  number  to  which  not 
a  sin^e  head  in  the  whole  series  measured  would 
correspond.  It  is  customary  therefore  to  tabu- 
late results  by  coOrdioatee.  Frequently,  when 
such  a  plan  is  pursued,  there  arise  several 
apexes,  as  in  Italy,  the  higher  number  rq>re- 
senting  the  brachycephalic  northern  Italians 
with  Celtic  blood  in  their  veins,  and  the  lower 
numbw  the  southern  long-headed  Mediterrmneaa 
type. 

The  cranial  and  cephalic  indices  are  not  pre- 
cisely coordinated  with  purely  descriptive  cliar- 
acteristics  of  the  human  body.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  any  one  of  the  sulispecies  of  man  is 
either  dolichocephalic  or  brachycephalic,  but 
tendencies  towards  one  or  the  other  exist,  as 
the  following  table  of  cephalic  indices  shows: 

Caroline  Islandera  (blaok)  094 

Kaahmiriaiwi  (veUow  wUte)  7S.I 

Aikongo  (UmIo  78.* 

Hindi*  (wUta,  miind)  73.8 
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Kanys  Indisna,  South  America  (rod)  73.0 

AuBtraliana  (atraicht-h^rad  blaolu)  74.2 

Norwa^anB  (blooda)  76.0 

Condoana  (white)  78.6 

Spaniarda  of  Valencia  76.8 

Britiah  lalea  77-70 

Fanu  of  Bomber  (whltft)  82.0 

Konaoa  (yellow)  82.6 

Btklaya  ibrowa)  82.8 

AiaacH-,  Tranaeaueaaian  (nUto  ydlow)  88.7 

Aleuta(red)  87.8 

Macyara  (mixed)  9fS 

Savoyards  (white)  86.9 

Sudaneae  (brown)  86.3 

Piedmoateee  (white)  86.9 

Burmeaa  (yellow)  8li.7 

Armenians  (white)  86.6 

Tahitiaaa  (brown)  86.6 

Necritoa,  Phihppmea  (Uaok)  84.7 

Samoana  (brown  mixed)  83.7 

ItaliaoB  (white)  ....82.7 

Arawaks,  Ouiana  (red)  82.6 

Sana.  Chad  baain,  Bodan  (UadO  82.4 

WallooiM  (wfaite)  82.3 

Votyab  Orallow)  82.0 

Among  the  European  whites  the  people  of  the 
Britiah  Isles  are  meBOcephalic ;  of  France  the 
index  is  78-88;  of  Italy,  75-87;  of  Spain, 
77-80;  Switzerland,  76-85,  with  two  types,  the 
long  and  the  abort  head;  Austria,  80-84. 

Other  indices  tlun  those  expressin&f  the  rela- 
tion of  width  to  length  are  also  employed.  The 
facial  index  is  the  ratio  of  the  width  (greatest 
breadth  of  the  malar  bones)  to  the  height,  from 
the  glabella  or  the  nasion  to  the  alveolar  border 
of  Uie  upper  jaw  (prosthion)  or  to  the  chin 
point  (gnathion),  and  separates  skulls  into 
brachyfacial  and  dolichofacial,  or,  according  to 
the  German  classification,  into  chams',  meao-, 
and  leptoproeopB.  The  ratio  of  width  to  length 
in.  the  orbital  orifice  separates  crania  into 
m^asemes  <90  and  iqnrard),  mesoseroes  (80  to 
84),  and  microsemes  (below  84).  While  the 
Vrmch  use  the  dacryon  or  lacrimale  as  medial 
measure  point  of  the  orbital  width,  the  German 
school  prefers  the  lacrimale  or,  of  late,  the 
maxillo-frontale,  i.e.,  the  point  where  the  inner 
margin  of  the  orbit  is  met  by  the  sutora  fronto- 
maxillaris.  The  classiflcation  then  is  thus: 
ehanueconch,  X  to  7S.ft;  mesoconch,  79  to  84.9; 
hnMiconch,  85  to  X.  Tlie  nasal  Index  is  the 
ratio  between  the  width  of  the  nose  (greatest 
breadth  of  the  nasal  wings  in  the  living  or  of 
the  nasal  aperture  of  the  skull)  and  its  height, 
giving  rise  to  leptorrhine,  or  narrow-nosed, 
platyrrhine,  or  flat-nosed  (wide  aperture  in  the 
sk^l),  with  the  intermediate  term,  mesorrhine. 

The  dental  index  is  based  upon  the  importance 
which  natnraliats  place  on  dentition  in  the 
classification  of  mammals.  Upon  the  ratio  of 
tiie  size  of  the  teeth  to  related  parts.  Flower 
divides  men  into  m^adont,  mesodont,  and 
nierodont;  and  this  series  bears  a  surprising 
relation  to  the  three  anthropometric  types  n 
man — Negroid,  Mongoloid,  Cllaucasoid. 

SCHEME  OF  FEUNCIPAL  CLASBtFICATIONS 
ACOOBDING  TO  INDICES 

iDoIichooephaUo,  lone  sknila. 
Meeooepbalic,  medium  akuSa. 
Braohyoephallo,  broad  skuUi. 
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f Leptorrhine.  narrow  noses. 
Meaorrhine,  medium  noaea. 
Platyrrhine,  flat  or  broad 


(MesaMnte  (hypaieoneh),  round  eyea. 
Meaoaeme  (meaoeonch),  medium  eyaa. 
Hkname  (ohanueooiwh),  nairow  cyva 

fMesadont,  larsQ  teeth. 
Meaodont,  medium  teeth. 
MiorodoDt,  Hoall  teeth. 


tOrthocnathio.  straicbt  or  rertieal  Jam. 
Meeocnathio,  medium  Jaws. 
Pracn»^a,  projeotioc  laws. 

(  Cbamaprosoiria,  low  w  broad  faoa. 
nee    I  Meaoproaoi^  mitiim  £aoa. 

I  LeptopnaoiAe.  namw  or  (mm. 

jPlalarpelllff.  broad  pelvia, 
Meaopdlic,  medium  pelvis. 
LeptcqMllio,  narrow  pelvia. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  methods  of  an- 

thropol<^ica]  investigation  are  different  with 
the  different  schools,  but  hardly  to  sudi  an  ex* 
tent  as  to  render  results  unfit  for  consideration 
in  comparative  work. 

Bibliography.  Broca,  Inatructiona  oronto- 
logiquea  et  cratUonUtriquea  (Paris,  1875) ;  Rob- 
erts, Manual  of  Anthropometry  (London,  1878) ; 
Broca,  Instructions  gin^leM  pour  lea  rtoherohea 
anthropologiques  (Paris,  1879) ;  "Frankfurter 
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1900) ;  Martin,  "Ueher  elnige  neue  Instrumente 
und  Hilfsmittel  fQr  den  antiiropolt^ischen 
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The  standard  periodioals  of  anthropology  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  contain  also  numer- 
ous articles  on  special  methods  of  research  work 
in  physical  anthropology.  Great  interest  is 
shown  in  a  new  field  of  research,  that  of 
Palseoanthropolf^y,  due  to  recent  finds  of  the 
remains  of  early  man  (Schwalbe,  Klaatscb, 
Schoetensack  (Homo  hndelbergensis) ,  Boule, 
Woodward,  and  oUiers).  See  Man,  Sounck  of. 

nn>ZZ  EX'PTTBOATO^BnrS.    see  iNDn. 

UroSX  KEWJUISIS,  kH-^sIa.  A  refer- 
ence  bocdE  of  the  names  of  flowering  plants.  It 
was  conceived  by  Darwin,  who,  having  expe- 
rienced difficulty  in  deflnitely  identifying  many 
of  the  plant  species  with  which  he  worked,  pro- 
vided the  money  for  its  completion.  It  was 
compiled  by  Benjamin  Daydon  Jackson  (q.T.), 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Joseph  D.  Hooker, 
director  <tf  the  Royal  Qardena  at  Sew.  The 
aim  was  to  record  every  genus  and  species  of 
phanerogamous  plants  published  up  to  188S; 
to  follow  Bentham  and  Hooker's  Oenera  Plan' 
tarwn  as  authority  for  the  limitation  of  genera; 
to  add  to  each  name,  whether  retained  or  syn- 
onymic, a  full  reference  to  its  place  of  publica- 
tion, retained  names  being  the  earliest  under 
which  they  were  published  In  the  recognized 
genus  and  not  necessarily  the  earliest  specifie 
name;  and,  finally,  to  inmcate  the  geogrqthieal 
distribution  of  each  spedes.  Three  parts  of 
the  supplement  which  brings  the  work  down 
to  1895  have  appeared,  a  second  supplement 
covering  tiie  period  1896-1900  was  completed 
in  1905,  and  a  third  supplement  covering  the 
years  1901-05  was  published  in  1913. 

INDEX  LAWS.    See  Exporiwt  and  Expo- 

nKHTIAL. 
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HTDEZ  notation,    see  Notation. 

INDEX  NUMBEBS.  An  index  number  is 
a  method  adopted  by  Btatistical  and  economic 
writera  to  e^ibit  Uie  course  of  prices  of  a 
gronp  of  commodities  or  of  commodities 
generally. 

A  crude  metiiod  of  attaining  this  result  is  to 
add  the  pri*^  the  various  commodities  to- 
gether. The  defects  of  such  a  procedure  are 
apparent  from  the  following  nmple  illustration: 


lit 
date 

2d 
dftl« 

t0.08 

3.fi0 
18.00 

90.07 
3.2s 
ISM 

Fig  iron,  par  ton  (2000  Iba.)  

TottJ  

•21.58 

921.83 

If  the  sum  be  a  criterion,  it  appears  that 
there  has  been  on  the  whole  an  advance  in  jprice 
of  the  group  despite  the  fall  in  cotton  and  flour. 
A  little  reflection  will  show  that  had  pig  iron 
been  quoted  by  the  ponnd  instead  of  by  the  ton 
the  result  would  have  been  different,  as  follows: 


lit 

2d 

d»t« 

dftt« 

Cotton,  p«  Ob.  

90.08 

90.07 

3.80 

8.2s 

aoo» 

oxtosss 

S3JS88 

S8.82ia5 

But  even  here  there  are  still  great  differences 
in  the  initial  prices,  and  the  variaticoifl  are 
measured  on  very  different  scales. 

The  index  numher  avoids  this  difficulty  1^  re- 
ducing the  initial  prices  to  common  tenns.  It 
estawshes  the  variation  of  each  price  from  its 
own  starting  point  and  then  determines  tiie 
average  variation.  The  assumed  figures  above 
gfven  will  serve  the  purpose  of  demonstration, 
and  the  following  statement  of  relative  prices 
is  tone  for  eitiier  of  the  series: 


PriofiAtSd 

Prim  at 

data  in  twos 

lot  data 

of  prioa  at  Irt 

date 

9100 

9S7.5 

100 

92.9 

100 

102.8 

9300 

92S3JI 

100 

H.4 

In  this  comparison,  where  each  article  has  an 
equal  weight  in  determining  the  result,  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  fall  in  price  of  5.6  per 
cent;  while  in  the  first  statement,  where  pig 
iron  predominated,  a  rise  in  price  of  1.2  per  cent 
appeared,  and  in  the  second  statement  where 
flour  predominated,  the  fall  in  price  appeared 
to  be  7.2  per  cent.  It  is  obvious  that  the  third 
statement  or  simple  index  number  is  a  far  better 
indication  of  the  course  of  prices  of  these 
articles  than  the  other  two,  where  one  article 
or  the  other  dominates  the  result  simply  by 
reason  of  the  fortuitous  circumstance  that  its 
unit  of  measnr«nent  is  relatively  large. 

The  third  statement  is  not,  however,  an  abso- 


lutely exact  measure  of  the  total  price  change, 
since  it  is  not  of  equal  significance  that  fiour 
falls  and  that  pig  iron  rises.  To  the  individual 
consumer  no  doubt  a  slight  fall  in  fiour  is  more 
important  than  an  equal  rise  in  pig  iron.  It 
may  readily  be  assumed  that  he  buys  for  his 
dauy  needs  10  times  as  many  things  affected 
by  tiie  price  of  cotton  as  are  affected  by  that  of 
pig  iron,  and  perhaps  four  times  as  many 
a&cted  by  the  price  of  flour  as  are  affected  by 
that  of  cotton.  His  relative  consumption  might 
be:  pig  iron,  1;  cotton,  10;  fiour,  40.  Hence 
the  price  changes  noted  affect  him  in  varying 
measure,  and  this  must  be  accounted  for  in 
estimating  the  significance  of  the  total  change. 
The  ealcidationB  are  as  follows; 


UBita<rf 

Prise 

Frodnst 

tanoa 

987.8 

10 

87SJ> 

92.9 

40 

3716.0 

102.8 

1 

103.8 

9283.2 

81 

4698.8 

94.4 

92.0 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  aggr^;ate  consump- 
tion of  the  nation  the  proportions  of  the  differ- 
ent articles  might  be  quite  different,  and  hence 
also  tbt  sianifloance  of  these  combined  changes 
in  the  wholesale  market.  Let  ns  assume  them 
to  he:  pig  iron  1,  cotton  2,  and  floor  4.  Wa 
then  have  the  following  calcolaUon : 


Prioe 

UnitBof 

impor- 

Prodoot 

987.6 

a 

17S.0 

03.S 

4 

371.6 

Hsfaon  

102.8 

1 

103.8 

Total  

9388.3 
94.4 

7 

649.4 
823 

We  have  now  determined  by  these  slightly 
different  methods  the  price  of  the  group  to  nave 
been  at  the  second  dat^  compared  with  the  first, 
as  94.4,  92.0,  and  92.8  respectively  are  to  $100, 
and  we  have  in  these  results  from  assumed 
figures  a  fair  illustration  of  the  methods  of 
index-number  calculations,  and  the  problems  to 
which  they  give  rise. 

The  problems  of  a  general  index  number  are 
not  dissimilar.  The  flnt  is  the  choice  of  articles 
whose  prices  are  to  be  included.  No  deflnite 
statement  of  what  articles  should  or  should  not 
be  comprised  in  the  index  can  be  made  except 
tbat  they  should  be  staple  articles  of  ^neral 
use.  It  would  defeat  the  object  of  an  investi- 
gation aiming  to  determine  the  course  of  gen- 
eral prices,  to  include  specialties,  or  rarities,  or 
objects  of  such  restricted  use  as  not  to  be  sub- 
itet  to  the  OTdinary  influoices  affecting  prices. 

The  character  of  the  component  price  series 
being  thus  stated,  how  shall  the  number  be 
fixed  T  It  must  evidently  be  large  enough  to 
include  all  the  more  important  lines  of  staple 
commodities.  No  precise  limit  can  be  fixed. 
While  it  would  seem  obvious  that  in  any  effort 
to  determine  general  prices  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  conmK^ties  embraced  in  the  comparison 
the  more  accurate  the  result,  such  is  not  the 
case,  sine^  as  the  numhw  niultiplies,  the  pro- 
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pOTtion  of  articles  of  limited  demand  which  are 
more  or  less  removed  from  the  primary  in* 
flnenees  affecting  prices  genmlly  Increases. 

The  base  line  with  wfateh  prices  are  compared 
Is  nanally  the  average  of  «  series  of  years,  the 
purpose  of  taking  snch  an  average  being  to 
overcome  any  eccentricities  of  pricee  which 
might  charaeterize  a  briefer  period  of  time. 
This  practice  is  not  universal,  and  some  weU- 
known  calculations  have  been  based  upon  tbe 
prices  of  a  single  year.  This  method  is  justified 
on  the  ground  that  the  prices  so  chosen  were 
those  of  normal  oonditltnu. 

In  the  combination  of  the  price  series  Into  a 
general  index  of  pHcee,  the  ample  mean  is  the 
most  frequent  method  employe^  as  illustrated 
in  our  first  index  calculaticm.  This  has  been 
tbe  subject  of  much  criticism  on  the  ground  of 
tbe  unequal  importance  of  the  objects  concerned. 
To  overcome  this  difficult?  two  seta  of  weighted 
averages  have  been  proposed.  Tbe  first  was 
one  irtdeh  measnred  ul  artleles  Iqr  their  impor- 
tanee  in  tbe  national  oonaumption  as  illustrated 
in  the  third  calculation;  tbe  second  measures 
articles  th^r  importance  in  individual  con- 
sumption  as  revealed  by  family  budgets  and 
typified  in  onr  second  calculation.  In  applying 
national  ctmsnmption  aa  a  test,  we  find  that 
calculations  of  such  consumption  are  very  pre- 
cariooB  and  extend  to  oomparativdy  few  arti- 
elea.  In  family  conBunq»ti<m  we  ean  aaeertalu 
for  certain  groups  of  persons  tiie  proportions  of 
expenditure  which  cover  a  much  wider  range 
of  commodities.  But  the  commodities  covered 
by  the  family  budgets  are  not  the  same  as  those 
covered  by  price  statistics,  since  the  former 
r^reaent  the  retail,  and  the  latter  tbe  wholesale 
markets.  In  tbe  food  products  this  makes  little 
differrace,  but  in  textiles,  metals,  lumber,  and 
the  like  there  is  no  little  adjustment  needed  to 
bring  the  prices  uid  the  raative  expendttnres 
into  rdatkm. 

Those  who  hsTC  done  the  most  to  establish 
nore  rational  and  at  tiie  same  time  more  com- 
plicated calculations  have  been  the  first  to 
point  out  that  the  ultimate  results  differ  but 
sligbtiy  from  those  obtained  by  the  somewhat 
rough  calculation  of  a  simple  average. 

Toe  index  number  of  the  Ixmdon  Eotmomiat 
is  based  upon  tbe  wholesale  prices  of  47  com- 
modities which  by  combinatitm  are  reduced  to 
22.  The  quarterly  prices  for  184S  to  1850  were 
arranged  as  a  basis  for  calculation  and  the  rel- 
ative prices  for  subsequent  years  upon  tbe  Jann- 
ary  prices.  The  total  price  index  for  1846  to 
1860  WES  2200,  and  for  later  years  the  price  in- 
dices are  also  expressed  as  an  aggr^^ate,  with- 
out reduction  to  100.  As  in  a  few  cases  the 
full  unmbw  of  articles  was  not  given,  this  was 
somewhat  misleading.  In  the  talue  i^posite  we 
nve  the  results  of  tills  calculatim  as  published 
by  the  Economist,  together  with  a  redvetiMi  to 
the  scale  of  100. 

The  general  tendencies  of  price  movements, 
the  risu^  tendency  till  1873,  and  the  subse- 
quent downward  trend  as  shown  in  these  figures 
are  amply  confirmed  by  other  investigatioDs. 
The  enormons  rise  in  the  period  of  1861  to  1865 
was  due  not  only  to  the  extravagant  prices  for 
cotton  paid  in  tiiis  period,  but  also  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  22  series  r^resented  in  the  total 
as  many  as  three  were  for  cotton.  This  fact, 
and  the  prominence  given  to  indigo,  and  the 
abeenm  of  so  important  a  staple  as  coal,  led  to 
numerous  efforts  to  improve  the  calculation. 


Mr.  R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave  sought  to  remedy 
the  defects  hy  a  system  of  wdghing  each  artide 
by  its  Importance  in  the  national  eMunmption 
— a  method  alrea<fy  indicated. 

Mr.  Angastns  Sauerbeck  published  In  1880  in 
the  Joumal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  an 
index  number  which  has  been  brou^t  down  to 
date  in  subsequent  issues  of  that  periodical,  and 
which  is  in  many  respects  an  improvement  upon 
the  older  calculation.  His  annual  prices  are 
based  upon  averages  of  the  monthly,  and  in 
some  important  commodities  weekly  prices,  and 
tiiese  are  oonqmred  with  the  average  prices  of 
1867  to  1877.  The  tables  embrace  46  series  of 
quotations;  and  while  some  commodities  are 
repeated  (in  differoit  grades),  they  have  been 
chosen  in  such  a  manner  that  the  total  number 
of  quotations  for  a  group  of  commodities  snch 
aa  meats,  textiles,  iron,  and  steel  represents 
approxinrntely  in  its  proportion  to  the  whole 
number  of  quotations— 45 — ^tbe  importance  of 
this  group  In  the  commnee  of  the  United  King- 
dom. The  superiority  of  this  calculation  rests 
therefore  on  tne  more  trustworthy  character  of 
its  material  and  the  breadth  of  choice. 

In  France  similar  calculations  have  been  based 
upon  tbe  import  prices  of  commodities,  and  in 
Germany  {6oetbeer*s)  npon  the  import  prices 
of  goods  at  Hamburg.  The  latter  are  more  com- 
prwensive,  since  Hamburg  was  so  long  a  free 
city  that  practically  its  entire  trade  was  in 
commodities  imported  by  sea  and  land.  The 
ealonlations  of  Dr.  Soetbesr  for  Hamburg 
based  on  the  average  prices  of  1847  to  1860^ 
embraced  100  articles,  to  which  were  added  14 
articles  from  the  British  trade  returns.  Neitiior 
the  more  limited  French  calculations  nor  ^ose 
of  Dr.  Boetbeer  developed  any  mode  of  combina- 
tion other  than  the  simple  average. 
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Total  u 
pnUiabwi 

Redueed 
to  Male 
of  100 

1  TXAa 

Total  u 
publiahed 

R«dnoed 
to  Mite 
of  100 

1846-W 

3,200 

100 

1885 

2.098 

06 

18S1 

2,393 

104 

1886 

3.023 

93 

1887 

2,060 

04 

i86S 

2,612 

iio 

1888 

2.230 

101 

1889 

3.187 

90 

iwi 

2.727 

124 

1890 

2.238 

IDS 

1882 

2.878 

131 

1891 

2.240 

ICS 

1803 

8,492 

169 

1892 

2,133 

07 

1864 

3.787 

172 

1893 

2,120 

00 

1806 

3.675 

163 

1804 

2.082 

96 

isae 

8,664 

162 

1S95 

1.923 

87 

1867 

3,024 

137 

1896 

1,999 
1.946 

01 

1808 

2,682 

122 

1897 

88 

1860 

2,666 

121 

1898 

1.S9I 

80 

1870 

2,689 

122 

1899 

1,918 

87 

1871 

2,690 

118 

1900 

2.125 

07 

1872* 

2,836 

129 

1901 

1.048 

88 

1873 

2.947 

134 

1902 

2.003 

01 

1874* 

2.891 

131 

1903 

2.197 

OS 

1876 

2.778 

126 

1904 

3.136 

97 

1876 

2,711 

123 

1005 

2,342 

107 

1877 

2,716 

123 

190S 

2,499 
2.310 

114 

1878 

2.629 

115 

1907 

106 

1879 

2,225 

101 

1908 

2,197 

100 

1880 

2.A38 

115 

1909 

2,390 

100 

1881 

2.376 

108 

1910 

2.603 

114 

18S2 

2.43S 

111 

1911 

3,686 

118 

1883 

2.342 

106 

1912 

2,747 

136 

1884 

2,221 

101 

1913 

2,023 

lis 

*  Twentr-one  utioles  only. 


In  the  United  States  comprehensive  statistics 
of  prices  for  the  period  of  1840  to  1891  were 
published  in  the  Senate  report  on  wholesale 
prices,  wages,  and  transportation.    The  report 
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tMaed  its  cakulAtions  upon  the  prices  of  1860 
and  furnUhed  an  index  number  comprisiDg  223 
different  series  of  prices.  Those  were  comDined 
by  the  mefiiod  of  simple  average,  and  also  by 
estimating,  the  importance  of  the  price  series 
as  measured  by  family  consumption.  As  in 
previous  instances  when  different  methods  of 
combination  had  been  tested  upon  the  same 
figures,  the  results  of  the  two  methods  differed 
but  Utile.  This  price  index  closed  with  1801, 
bvA  the  United  States  D^rtment  of  I«bor  in 
its  Bulletin  has  furnished  tiie  material  lor 
carrying  the  study  of  price  movements  down  to 
the  present  day. 

It  should  perhaps  be  mentioned  that  this  re- 
port applied  the  index-number  principle  to  its 
statement  of  wage  statistics — a  procedure  which 
had  be«i  previously  suggested,  but  was  carried 
here  to  execution  for  the  first  time.  It  is  also 
applied  effectively  to  the  study  of  transporta- 
tion rates.  The  methods  of  Uie  report,  espe- 
cially as  applied  to  wages,  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  searching  criticism  by  the  English 
statistician  A.  L.  Bowley,  who  has  effectively 
used  the  index  principle  in  his  investigations 
of  the  course  of  wages  in  England. 
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IKDBX.  OF  BZ7BAGTI0N.    See  Liqht. 

INDIA.  A  region  comprising  the  middle 
member  of  the  three  great  southern  peninsulas 
of  Asia  and  a  territory  of  nearly  equal  extent 
to  the  north,  together  with  Burma,  extending 
eastward  as  far  as  the  Malay  Peninsula.  India 
In  this  soue  constitutes  the  Emptre  of  India — 
one  of  the  members,  and  by  far  the  most  popu- 
lous, of  the  British  Empire.  India  proper,  how- 
ever, does  not  extend  farther  east  than  the  head 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  nor  does  it  include  some 
of  the  northern  or  westernmost  districts  of  the 
Empire.  The  name  Hindustan  was  formerly 
frequently  used  instead  of  India,  but  it  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  north-central  portion  of 
India,  the  land  of  the  Hindus.  The  name  India 
has  been  used  in  a  very  broad  sense,  but  im- 
properly, so  as  to  embrace  the  great  south- 
eastern peninsula  of  Asia,  which  is  still  some- 
times spoken  of  as  Farther  India.  This  article 
will  treat  of  the  Empire  of  India.  Since  British 
Influence  became  predominant  there,  no  other 
country  of  the  mainland  of  Asia  has  been  so 
diligently  explored  or  is  now  so  well  known  as 
India.  In  the  form  of  a  great  triangle,  the 
Indian  Peninsula  extends  southward  between 
tiie  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  east,  and  the  Arabian 
Sea,  on  the  west,  throng  16*  of  latitude  to 
Cape  Comorin  (lat.  8"  5'  N.).  On  the  north 
the  peninsula  unites  with  the  continental  mass 
in  tiie  lowlands  of  the  Ganges  basin  and  the 
great  plains  east  of  the  Indus,  which  connect  it 
with  the  mighty  highlands  of  the  Himalayas. 


i  INDIA 

India,  within  the  official  boundaries  of  the 
British  possession  (including  the  native  states), 
stretches  north  and  south  through  about  20* 
of  latitude.  Its  east  and  west  eztensicm  is 
across  nearly  40"  of  longitude.  The  Empire 
has  an  area  of  1,093,297  square  miles  of  British 
territory,  and  together  with  the  native  states, 
which  are  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the 
Indian  government,  has  a  grand  total  of  1,802,- 
657  square  miles.  These  figures  include  Burma 
as  a  part  of  the  British  territory,  while  the  area 
of  the  native  states  referred  to  is  709,683  square 
miles  and  includes  about  700  small  divisions 
governed  by  native  princes,  ministers,  or  coiuudls 
under  political  supervision  of  a  Resident,  or 
agent,  of  the  British  government,  and  range  in 
size  from  Hyderabad,  with  82,000  square  miles, 
downward  to  those  consisting  of  a  few  small  vil- 
lages. GecK^phically  Burma  is  not  a  part  of 
the  peninsula  of  India,  hut  has  beoi  attacW  for 
purposes  of  government  and  is  therefore  fn> 
eluded  in  this  discussion  of  the  Empire  of  India. 
(See  Inhia,  Native  Srans  or.)  India  is  thus 
about  half  as  large  as  the  United  States 
(inclusive  of  Alaska).  It  is  a  world  in  itself, 
for  the  great  barrier  of  the  Himalayas,  the 
Hindu  Rush,  and  the  Suleiman  Mountains 
shuts  it  off  from  land  communications  with  the 
rest  of  Asia,  exc^t  throng  very  di£5cult  moun- 
tain passes;  the  sea  is  the  only  means  of  ea^y 
approach.  Thus  guarded,  thoujpi  by  no  means 
complet^,  by  mountain  bulwarks  and  wide 
seas  against  intrusion,  India  was  able  to  de- 
velop a  civilisation  and  sociid  ^yatem  peciUiar 
to  itself. 

Topography.  The  coasts  of  India  are  com- 
paratively little  indented  exc^t  at  the  souths 
of  the  large  rivers  and  along  the  northwest 
shores;  and  though  there  are  many  roadsteads 
and  harbors  far  smaU  vessels,  there  are  only  a 
few  good  harbors  for  large  vessels,  and  th^ 
are  in  the  deltas  of  the  rivers  or,  as  at  Bombay, 
undOT  the  shelter  of  islands.  The  railroad  sya* 
tem  was  therefore  planned  so  as  to  ccnmeet  all 
the  leading  trade  centres  of  tiie  bitorior  wltii 
the  largest  seaports. 

Three  distinctly  defined  physical  r^ons  are 
recognised — the  mountain  districts  of  the  Hima- 
layas, the  low  plains  of  the  three  great  rivers  of 
north  India,  and  the  high  plateau  of  the  Dee- 
can,  ortending  from  the  plain  of  the  Ganges  to 
the  south  end  of  the  poiinsula.  The  etiossal 
ranges  of  the  Himalayas,  1500  miles  in  length, 
extend  along  the  north  part  of  the  country  in 
several  parallel  chains  s^arated  by  deep  valleys 
and  table-lands.  The  most  northerly  of  these 
ranges  is  the  loftiest,  and  Mount  Everest,  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  world,  rises  to  a  height 
of  29,000  feet  In  tiie  west  the  Himalayan 
ranges  are  continued  by  the  Hindu  Kush,  from 
which  the  Suleiman  and  BaXa.  chains  stretch  to 
the  south,  along  the  western  borders  of  India. 
The  barrier  presented  by  the  Himalayas  is  tar 
more  formidable  than  those  of  the  otber  ranges 
and  can  be  crossed  only  by  passes  of  17,000  to 
10,000  feet  in  heif^t,  above  which  tower  many 
snow-capped  summits.  It  was  through  the  less 
difficult  but  still  formidable  passes  on  the  north- 
west border  that  India  was  long  subjected  to  in- 
vasion; and  Burma  was  the  victim  of  similar 
attacks  through  the  passes  on  its  north  frontier. 
The  mountain  rampart  has  the  greatest  influence 
on  climate  and  fertili^,  for  it  wards  off  the 
freezing  winter  blasts  from  the  north  and  con- 
denses the  immense  volume  of  water  vapw 
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brought  by  the  summer  monsoon  to  vivify  the 
plain  below.  The  barren  mountain  Blopes  fall 
to  the  south  in  successive  terraces  down  to  the 
fertile  plain  teeming  with  animal  and  v^etable 
Ufe.  But  while  the  higher  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains are  devoid  of  vegetation,  some  of  the 
widev  high  mountain  valleys  are  exeeedingly 
beautiful,  most  notably  that  of  Kashmir,  un- 
excelled for  healthful  climate  and  fertile  soil. 

The  great  river  plains  cross  India  in  a  wide 
belt  from  east  to  west,  south  of  the  mountains; 
and  at  their  ends  the  plains  are  projected  south- 
ward, where  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges-Brahma- 
putra have  advanced  their  deltas  far  seaward. 
On  the  alluvial  lands  are  the  denseet  population 
and  the  richest  cultiration  of  the  Enmlre;  for 
dmsity  of  population  is  determined  in  India, 
■ot  by  the  temperature,  but  by  the  supply  of 
water  available  for  the  farms.  But  there  are 
waste  and  almost  unpeopled  districts  also 
among  these  lowlands;  and  the  rainless  Desert 
of  Thar  or  Indian  Desert,  to  the  east  of  the 
Indus  delta,  extends  northeastward  almost  to 
the  bsae  of  the  Himalayas. 

The  third  topographic  division  of  the  country 
Is  the  peninsula,  the  great  trianinilar  plateau 
of  the  Deccan,  from  1600  to  3000  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  north  boundary  of  the  plateau  is 
the  Vindhya  Mountains,  which  join  the  plateau 
to  the  low  plain.  The  Deccan  triangle  is  fur- 
ther defined  by  the  Western  Ohats  rising  above 
the  fertile  and  accessible  Malabar  coast,  and 
in  the  east  by  the  Eastern  Ohats  overlooking 
the  Coromandel  coast  vrith  a  narrow  coastal 
plain,  difficult  of  access,  for  the  harbors  are 
lew  and  very  poor.  No  other  part  of  the  world 
testifies  more  eloquently  than  the  Deccan  table- 
land to  tile  prodigious  eneigy  formerly  dis- 
played by  plutonic  forces.  The  greater  part 
of  this  immense  plateau  was  built  up  by  out* 
pourings  of  lava  and  basalt  (trap),  which  in 
places  are  6000  feet  thick. 

The  coast  line  of  Burma  Is  not  deeply  in- 
dented exc^t  where  the  projecting  delta  of  the 
Irtmwaddr  forms  the  Oulf  of  Martaban.  The 
low  ooast  and  the  flooded  nll^  make  Burma 
tite  greatest  producer  of  export  rice  in  the 
world.  Farther  inland,  to  the  east  of  the  Irra- 
waddy  and  on  both  sidee  of  the  river  in  Its 
upper  course,  the  country  is  hilly  and  heavily 
forested.   See  Bdbva. 

Hydrography.  The  four  great  rivers  of 
India  are  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  the  Brahma- 
pntoa,  and  the  Irrawaddy,  the  last  named  in 
Burma.  The  heaviest  rainfall  is  not  on  the 
plains  or  on  the  sonthem  plateau,  but  on  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains,  which  pour  thmr  tor- 
rents into  the  great  rivers  below,  with  the  result 
that  the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmaputra  carry  to 
the  sea  a  volume  of  water  that  is  entirely  out 
of  proportion  to  their  length  or  the  area  of  their 
drainage  basins.  The  Indus  contributes  to  the 
basin  of  the  Arabian  Sea  the  waters  derived 
from  the  Punjab  (land  of  five  streams)  and 
from  the  plateau  of  A^hanistan.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  over  900  miles,  but  its  value  as  a 
water  highway  is  small  on  account  of  the  im- 
petuosity of  its  current  It  is  least  important 
among  the  great  rivers.  The  majestic  and 
smoothly  flowing  Gaines  is  far  more  valuable 
for  navigation  than  any  other  river  of  India. 
Both  the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmaputra,  which 
joins  it  near  its  month,  are  turbid  with  fertiliz- 
mg  silt  from  the  mountains,  which  has  formed 
the  great  Bengal  delta.  The  Irrawaddy  of 
Vol.  Xn.— 6 


Burma  is  navigable  by  steamers  to  Mandalay. 
The  rivers  of  the  peninsular  part  of  India, 
though  some  of  them  are  of  considerable  length, 
are  not  important  for  navigation.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  the  Nerbudda  (Narbad)  and 
^pti,  both  flowing  into  the  Arabian  Sea,  and 
the  Mahannddy  (Mahanadi),  Godavery  (God»- 
vari),  Kiatna  (Krishna),  and  Kavery,  which 
pour  their  waters  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Climate.  On  account  of  the  great  extent  of 
India  and  its  differing  altitudes,  the  country 
has  many  differences  of  climate.  The  whole 
land  may  be  described  as  more  or  less  tropical 
except  in  the  higher  altitudes.  Slopes  of  the 
Himalayas,  as  high  as  they  are  habitable,  enjoy 
«  temperate  climate;  neither  is  there  for  the 
natives  an  oppressive  d^ree  of  heat  on  the  high 
plateau  of  the  Deccan.  Among  the  Himalayas 
and  the  Nilgiris  Europeans  have  established 
sanatoriums  amid  the  most  agreeable  climatio 
conditions,  where  many  of  them  take  refi^ 
from  the  prostrating  heat  of  the  hot  months. 
The  climate  of  India,  except  in  the  districts  of 
jungle  and  marsh  lands,  is  not,  on  the  whol^ 
nnhealthfnl  for  the  white  race  if  the  ordinary 
precautions  required  in  all  hot  countries  are 
observed.  The  most  heated  area  is  that  of  the 
northwest,  in  or  about  the  region  of  the  Indian 
Desert,  where  the  mean  July  t«nperature  ex- 
ceeds 95*  F. 

By  far  the  most  important  climatic  element 
is  the  rainfall,  upon  which  depends  the  very 
existence  of  the  people.  Throughout  tlie  coun- 
try in  general  there  are  only  two  seasons,  the 
dry  and  the  rainy,  also  known  as  the  season  of 
the  northeast  monsoon  and  the  season  of  the 
Bonthvrast  monsoon.  These  names  are  derived 
from  the  direction  of  the  winds  prevailing  In 
the  Arabian  Sea  and  Bay  of  Boigal  during  the 
two  periods.  They  are  really  inapplicable,  how- 
ever, over  a  great  part  of  India,  where  the 
winds  are  from  directions  nearly  opposite  to 
those  indicated  by  the  names  of  the  seasons  and 
are  diiefly  determined  by  the  axial  directions 
of  tiie  loeal  river  valleys.  Thus,  the  winds  in 
south  Bengal  are  from  the  southeMt,  and  in 
Behar  from  the  east,  during  the  aoutiiwest 
monsoon,  and  are  from  the  opposite  directions 
in  the  northeast  monsoon.  Tlie  two  seasons  In 
India  might  therefore  more  appropriately  be 
called  the  dry  monsoon  and  the  wet  monsoon, 
from  their  most  characteristic  features. 

The  dry  monsoon,  qr  season,  usually  burins  in 
November  or  Decembw  and  continues  untu  May. 
Winds  of  land  origin  prevail  more  or  leas 
steadily  in  Uie  interior,  and  hence  the  period 
is  usually  marked  by  great  dryness  of  the  air 
and  little  or  no  rain.  The  flret  three  months 
of  this  period  (December  to  February),  charac- 
terized by  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  are 
known  as  the  cold-weather  season ;  and  the 
second  three  months  (March  to  May),  when 
the  temperature  increases  rapidly  and  cul- 
minates in  a  period  of  excessive  heat  in  Bby, 
as  the  hot-weather  season.  Daring  the  cold- 
weather  season  storms  of  large  extmt,  the 
majority  of  which  form  in  Persia,  enter  India 
from  Beluchiatan  and  traverse  north  India  frmn 
west  to  east,  distributing  light  rains  in  the 
Indo-Gangetic  plains  and  heavy  snow  over  the 
western  Himalayas.  The  severity  of  the  hot- 
weather  season  is  occasionally  relieved  by  the 
occurrence  of  thunderstorms  and  dust  storms, 
which  eool  the  air  for  brief  periods.  The  char- 
aetwistic  f eatorea  ot  tiie  dry  scaaon  are  pertisi- 
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cat  dry  weather,  with  clear  siciw,  and  large 
diurnal  range  of  temperature. 

The  rains  of  the  wet  season,  or  Uie  southwest 
axmsocm,  set  In  suddenly  <m  the  west  coast  of 
India  in  the  first  week  of  Jun^  and  a  little 
later  (in  the  second  or  third  week  of  June)  on 
the  Bengal  coast,  and  extend  more  or  less 
rapidly  into  the  interior.  The  prevailing  winds 
of  this  period  are  of  oceanic  origin  and  are,  in 
fact,  the  northward  extension  of  the  winds  ot 
the  southeast  trades.  The  extension  of  these 
winds  northward  across  the  equator  and  into 
the  Indian  sea*  nanally  be^ns  in  the  third 
•weA  of  May  and  gives  a  oomplrte  and  perma* 
mat  change  of  weather  (lasting  for  five  or  nx 
montlis),  more  eqracially  over  the  land  area  oi 
India.  The  winds  due  to  the  extension  of  these 
massive  humid  air  currents  usually  begin  to 
give  daily  rain  to  the  Malabar  coast  in  the  last 
week  of  May  and  to  the  Bombay  coast  on  Jime  4 
or  6.  The  humid  currmts  advance  more  slowly 
into  the  interior,  but  are  usually  established 
before  the  end  of  the  numth  over  the  whole  of 
India.  Cloudy,  show«y,  or  rali^  weather,  with 
a  moderately  high  t^perature  and  small  diur- 
nal range  of  temperature,  prevails  during  the 
next  three  months,  which  are  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  excessively  hot  and  dry  weather 
that  has  prevailed  during  the  previous  two  Or 
three  months.  Over  the  mountain  tracts  of 
Assam  and  over  the  plains  of  Lower  Burma  the 
yearly  rainfall  exceeds  600-400  Inches,  and  in 
one  parUcular  year  the  record  of  SOS  inches  was 
established. 

Sometimes  the  wet  monsoon  Is  greatly  ddayed 
or  has  little  strength,  and  this  failure  of  an 
adequate  swply  of  rain  involves  the  direst 
tragedy.  (See  seeUon  on  Fan^nea.)  India  and 
the  adjacent  seas  are  often  visited  by  the  de- 
structive hurricanes  called  typhoons,  whose 
tracks  are  frequentiy  traced  by  ruined  towns 
and  crops. 

The  soil,  ezc«vt  on  the  steep  mountain  sknwi, 
la  of  great  fertility,  being  largely  composed  of 
alluvium  throu^^ont  the  plains  and  in  the 
nwuntalii  vall^w,  and  of  disint^rated  volcanic 
rocks,  from  which  mauy  rich  soils  are  derived, 
on  the  southern  plateau.  The  food  demands  of 
the  enormous  population  make  it  necessary  to 
maintain  a  high  de^ee  of  fertility. 

Plora.  The  veir  unequally  distoibuted  rain- 
fall causes  great  differences  in  vegetation.  The 
almost  rainwsg  r^ion  just  east  of  Uie  Indus  has 
desert  oonditions  of  plant'  life,  while  the  low- 
lying  coast  lands  along  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  have 
lai^  areas  of  dense,  wet  jungle.  The  plains  of 
the  Deccan  east  of  the  Western  Qhats  have  littie 
rain,  for  it  falls  on  tiiese  mountains  instead  of 
on  the  plains.  V^tation  is  therefore  sparse 
where  irrigation  is  not  applied;  while  the  lower 
slopes  of  tne  northern  mountains,  drenched  with 
rain,  are  densely  wooded;  and  far  above  the 
forests  there  is  an  arctic  flora  close  to  the 
^aciera  and  snow  fields.  The  greatest  possible 
area  of  plowed  fields  is  needed  for  food  produc- 
tion, and  Bo  a  large  amount  of  forest  area  has 
been  cleared  for  cultivation.  Timber  supplies 
are  chiefly  derived  from  the  mountain  sieves, 
from  the  hilly  lands  of  parts  of  the  Deccan,  and 
from  Burma.  Teak,  the  most  valuable  wood,  is 
cut  m  the  Blc^>es  of  the  Western  and  Eastern 
Ghats,  in  Lower  Burma,  and  to  some  extant 
among  the  western  hills  of  the  Deccan.  Sandal* 
wood  and  blackwood  are  found  in  the  teak- 
growing  regions;  sal,  anothor  hard  wood,  and 


cedars,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas;  and 
the  oonunon  woods  are  scattered,  not  profusely, 
over  various  parts  of  the  country.  Tht  larger 
part  of  the  plain  has  no  forests,  and  In.  uie 
irrigated  districts  there  are  few  trees  except 
in  the  watered  gardens.  The  govoiunent  haa 
all  the  best  tim^r  areas  under  protection  and 
iwplies  forestry  methods  to  their  management. 
Ine  bamboo,  the  m&ngo,  and  the  coconut,  use- 
less as  timber  but  of  incalculable  popular  util- 
ity, are  widely  distributed.  One  of  the  most 
distinctive  of  the  Indian  trees  is  the  banyan. 
The  forests  of  Assam,  Malabar,  and  the  lower 
slopes  of  portions  of  the  Himalayas  are  Inn- 
riant  in  uie  extreme  and  present  a  wealth  and 
variety  of  vegetable  forms  which  are  equaled 
or  surpassed  only  by  the  forests  of  tiwiical 
America.  In  the  Himalayas  is  the  hoihe  of  the 
giant  rhododendron.  Orchidaceous  plants  are 
markedly  numerous,  and  the  upper  floral  zones 
of  the  mountain  range  have  furnished  the  most 
valuable  types  to  the  floriculturist. 

nmiUL  The  country  forms  a  part  of  the 
Oriental  B^on  (q.v.)  of  zoSgeography.  Al- 
though the  plains  of  the  northwest  partake  of 
the  characteristics  of  Central  Asia,  India  po^ 
sesses  the  lion  (in  the  northwest,  but  now 
nearly  extinct) ,  the  wild  ass,  and  sundry 
smaller  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles  that  be- 
long rather  to  the  country  westward.  The 
massive  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  also  contain  a 
peculiar  montanie  fauna,  characterized  eape- 
cially  by  an  abundance  of  wild  sheep,  goats,  amt 
of  ffoat  antelopes  (qq.v.),  such  as  the  Charal 
Pulls  sheep,  the  ibex,  markhor,  goral,  and  others 
elsewhere  described.  These,  too,  are  more 
closely  related  to  Palsearctic  than  to  Oriental 
forms;  but  two  or  more  species  of  goats  exist 
on  the  Nilgiri  Hills  and  other  heights  of  the 
peninsula.  The  forests,  swamps,  and  grassy 
plains  of  peninsnlar  India  support  life  In  ex- 
traordinary profusion,  and  civuisation  seems  to 
have  little  effect  upon  it  because  of  the  jnnj^ 
fastnesses  to  which  animals  may  everywhere  re- 
treat and  be  safe.  The  elephant  (which  is  still 
met  with  in  many  parts  in  large  herds),  how- 
ever, requires  protection,  sod  the  wild  cattle 
are  becoming  scarce.  Several  kinds  of  deer,  in- 
cluding the  aambur,  axis,  and  swamp  deer,  and 
several  kinds  of  antelopes  are  numerous,  as 
well  as  very  many  of  the  minor  mammals. 

India  la  the  home  of  the  nllinaceoua  tribe  of 
birds  and  Is  rich  in  many  Idnds  of  pheasants, 
partridges,  and  jungle  fowl  (to  which  is  traced 
the  or^in  of  domestic  poultry),  besides  a  rich 
avifauna  of  the  woods  and  flelds.  With  this 
plenitude  of  prey,  to  which  may  be  added  a  great 
variety  of  fresh-water  and  marine  life,  including 
many  valuable  food  fishes,  there  would  natural^ 
be  found  carnivorous  beasts,  rapacious  birds, 
and  poisonous  predatory  reptiles.  The  tiger 
(which  is  prcMMbly  indigraous  to  India ) . 
leopard,  cheeta.  and  several  lesser  cats  wander 
throughout  the  whole  country,  but  are  in  great- 
est abundance  in  the  sub-Himalayan  forests, 
the  marshes  of  the  Gan^etic  delta,  and  the 
hill  country  of  Central  India,  and  are  dangerous 
to  man  as  well  as  beast.  Other  animals  are  the 
rhinoceros,  gayal  (or  bison  of  the  Ghats),  bear, 
jackal,  and  various  forms  of  ape.  The  true 
buffali^  as  well  as  the  camel,  is  domesticated 
and  is  largdy  used  in  the  service  of  the  field 
and  farm.  India  is  famous  also  for  venomous 
snakes  (see  Cobba.;  nc.).  crocodiles,  and  sea 
snakes.    The  deaths  of  human  bongs  ty^  wild 
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beasts  and  snakes  number  thousands  each  year, 
and  the  loss  of  cattle  reaches  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  value.  On  the  other  hand, 
India  is  one  of  the  moet  attractive  r^ons  of 
the  world  for  sportsmen,  who  annuiJly  dis- 
tribute much  wealth  within  its  confines. 

OwAog^.  The  topoera^iie  diTiaions  iif  India 
with  their  characteiistte  features  are  based 
laigdy  upon  differences  in  geological  structure. 
The  nuun  system  of  the  Himala^ts,  so  for  aa 
explored,  has  been  found  to  be  composed  of 
crystalline  strata — gneisses,  schists,  and  igneous 
rocks  of  Archean  age — ^which  show  the  effects 
of  upheaval  and  folding  during  the  great  crustal 
movemoits  that  elevated  the  ranges  in  late 
Tertiary  times.  In  the  southern  flanking  chains, 
or  sub-Himalayas,  the  most  prominent  forma- 
Ucm.  oomprises  Tertiary  sandstonea,  conglomer- 
ates, ana  clays,  in  distarbed  position.  Tliese 
strata  (the  Siwalik  group)  are  enormously  de< 
veloped  and  contain  &  remarkable  assemblage 
of  fossil  mammals.  The  great  river  plains  of 
India  occupy  depressions  in  sedimentary  strata, 
mostly  of  Eocene  age.  The  Deccan  plateau, 
especially  in  the  north  and  west,  is  formed 
largely  of  basalt  which  poured  out  from  great 
fisrares  during  the  Cretaoeoos  period.  These 
basaltie  sheets  occupy  an  area  estimated  at 
200,000  square  miles  and  attain  a  vertical 
thickness  of  several  thousand  feet.  The  Vindhya 
Mountains  on  the  north  have  a  gneisslc  axis, 
with  Paleozoic  sediments  on  tiie  flanks.  East 
and  south  of  this  range  there  is  a  large  area 
underlain  by  sandstones  and  shales,  to  which 
the  name  Qondwana  system  <MeBOzoic)  has 
been  givoi.  This  groiq>  extends  probably  from 
tbe  Permian  to  the  Jurassic  period;  its  fossil 
fauna  and  flora  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
life  forms  of  South  Africa  and  Australia  than 
to  those  of  the  Eurasian  continent. 

Mining.  Considering  tbe  extent  oi  ares  and 
the  large  poi>uIation',  the  mining  industry  is 
strikin^y  insignificant,  though  the  recent  de- 
velopments are  bc^nning  to  give  it  some  im- 
porumce.  Increased  utilization  is  being  made  of 
the  coal  resources  of  the  country,  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  railroad  and  milling  interests. 
Hie  annual  outout  of  coal  hioreased  aom  2,662,- 
000  tons  in  1803  to  14,706,000  tons  in  1912. 
The  provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa  pro- 
duce over  nine-tenths  of  tbe  total  product,  the 
output  having  grown  from  1,916,000  tons  in 
1803  to  13,432,500  tons  in  1912.  The  increased 
production  has  resulted  in  the  decrease  of  tbe 
imports  of  coal  and  coke,  which  amounted  to 
£778,000  in  1B18,  and  the  increase  In  the  ex- 
ports of  eoal,  amounting  to  £880,000  In  1913. 
Coolie  labor  is  prominent  in  the  working  of  the 
coal  mines. 

The  mining  of  gold  is  important,  the  yield 
having  steadily  increased  from  107,273  ounijes 
in  1890  to  631,116  ounces  in  1905,  but  has  since 
declined  to  690,655  ounces  in  1912.  The  greater 
part  of  this  is  mined  from  the  quarts  deposits 
of  Mysore,  althoujrii  some  it  obtained  from  river 
gravels  in  the  Himalayas  and  elsewhere.  A 
parallel  growth  is  being  made  fn  the  production 
of  petro&um,  the  output  in  1900  having  been 
37,729,000  gallons,  and.  in  1912,  249,083,600 
gallons,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  obtained 
n-om  Upper  Burma.  The  importation  of  min- 
eral oil,  which  was  in  1900  more  than  twice  as 

Seat  as  the  h<»ne  production,  amounted  in 
12  to  less  than  one-half  of  it  (107,416,600 
gallmis).    The  government  has  long  maintained 
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a  monopoly  in  the  prodnotion  of  salt.  It  is  ob- 
tained mainly  by  the  process  of  evaporation, 
and  the  industry  is  carried  on  along  the  coast 
re^oQ  and  at  some  of  the  interior  lakes.  The 
annual  yield  is  about  1.300,000  tons.  Saltpetre 
is  obtained  in  the  plains,  lead  and  copper  are 
mined  in  the  Himalayas,  manganese  ore  in  Bom- 
bay, and  tin  and  rubies  in  Burma.  India  was 
Icog  famous  for  Its  diamonds,  but  the  ontout  in 
the  last  century  has  shrunk  into  insianificanee. 

Agriculture.  This  industry,  v^i<m  has  al> 
ways  been  the  principal  source  of  subsistence 
for  the  people  of  India,  is  increasing  in  impor- 
tance under  British  control.  This  is  due  largely 
to  the  increase  in  facilities  for  irrigation  and 
for  the  transportation  of  agricultural  products. 
Famines,  which  in  the  past  resulted  in  an  enor- 
moua  loss  of  life,  are  now  much  less  frequent 
and  severe,  owing  to  the  increase  in  food  supply 
ai)d  better  facilities  for  distribution  by  rail  and 
upon  the  rivers  and  canals.  The  same  system  of 
distribution  has  led  to  an  increased  supply  of 
manufactures  produced  by  the  factory  system 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  manufacturing  centres 
of  India,  and  this  has  in  turn  increased  the 
percentage  of  the  population  devoting  its  atten- 
tion to  agriculture.  The  land  of  India,  though 
varying  in  composition,  is  ^nerally  fertile  and 
is  very  productive,  being  aided  by  the  to)pi<»l 
climate.  The  country  is,  however,  in  continnous 
danger  of  crop  failure  by  the  general  uncer- 
tainty of  rainfall.  Practically  the  only  dis- 
tricts exempt  are  the  southwest  Malabar  coast, 
the  deltaic  district  of  the  Ganges,  Brahmaputra, 
and  Burma.  (See  section  on  Climate.)  In 
some  regions,  as  in  the  lower  Ganges  valley,  the 
precipitation  is  ordinarily  quite  heavy,  rarely 
failing  to  meet  tbe  needs. 

Irrigation.  From  remote  times  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  India  have  sought,  by  means  of  artificial 
water  supply,  to  prot^  themselves  against  the 
calamities  of  drought.  Under  Britiui  control 
the  irrigation  works  have  been  enlarged,  and 
new  ones  constructed  on  an  enormous  scale.  In 
1911-12  there  were  40,670,000  acres,  one-sixth 
of  the  total  crop  area,  under  irrigation.  The 
area  actually  irrigated  varies  witli  the  lai&  d 
rainftdl  from  year  to  year,  and  the  commercial 
value  of  irrimtion  schemes  varies  in  different 
sections.  In  Bind  and  Lower  Punjab  irrigation 
is  necessary  every  year.  In  the  valley  of  tbe 
Indus  the  necessity  for  irrigation  decreases  with 
the  distance  from  tbe  Himalayas,  but  the  ^s* 
tern  ^  used  as  a  protection  against  drou^t 
years -and  to  supplement  the  rainfall  of  average 
years.  This  is  true  also  of  the  upper  Qangea 
region.  In  the  lower  Ganges  valley,  as  indici^iBd 
alrare,  irrigation  becomes  less  and  less  neces- 
sary towards  the  deltaic  region,  in  portions  of 
which  the  danger  of  drought  gives  place  to  that 
oi  inundation.  In  Madras  ( except  the  west 
coast)  and  tbe  Deccan  or  Central  India  rc^on 
irrigation  is  a  practical  necessity  as  a  protec- 
tion against  frequent  droughts  and  to  supple- 
ment tiie  usual  rainfall.  Oa  the  east  coast  of 
Madras,  especially  where  *Sret  crops"  principally 
are  grown,  irrigation  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
In  (Msea  and  Upper  Bengal,  though  the  ordi- 
nary rainfall  is  quite  adequate  and  droughts 
seldom  occur,  the  government  has  constructed 
irrigation  works  as  a  safeguard  against  dry  pe- 
riods. These  works  are  considered  indirectly 
profitable  to  the  government,  however,  since  tb^ 
obviate  the  loss  of  land  revenue  and  the  ^pmse 
of  supplying  a  famine-striektn  district  with  food 
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durinff  a  drought  year.  Hie  Orissa  and  some  of 
the  other  canuB  are  also  vi^uable  for  navigation. 

The  sources  and  methods  of  irrigation  vary 
throughout  the  country.  Before  the  British  oc- 
oupatioD  wells  were  used  chiefly,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  absolute,  though  not  in 
relative,  importance,  because,  where  practicable, 
iiuey  eonatitute  the  cheapest  method.  They  are 
geiier^y  empl<qred  by  private  enterprise  and 
are  still  (he  la^^  source  of  irrigation  in  the 
United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Ondh,  and  Gujarat. 
RMerroira,  generally  called  tanks,  have  been 
used  since  ancient  times  to  furnish  water  for 
irrigation  and  are  especially  adaptable  to  broken, 
billy  regions,  where  the  construction  of  a  long 
system  of  canals  is  impracticable.  They  are 
found  chiefly  in  the  eastern  portion  of  libidras, 
where  they  Tftry  In  size,  according  to  the  supply 
of  water  and  the  irrigable  area  which  th^  eom- 
mand.  In  many  instances  they  are  dry  during 
a  part  of  the  year,  and  crops  are  sometimes 
raised  in  them.  This  tank  system  is  also  car- 
ried on  by  private  enterprise.  But  since  India 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  British  the  greatest 
progress  in  irrigation  has  been  accomplished 
throu^  the  general  and  uniform  extension  of 
the  canal  system. 

This  meuiod  also  was  used  in  ancient  times, 
but  some  of  the  more  important  systems  had 
fallen  into  disuse  when  the  British  took  posses- 
sion. Their  construction  requires  heavy  outlays 
of  capital  and  presupposes  a  stable  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  numerous  legal  complications 
which  rise  out  of  such  an  undertaking,  and  the 
relation  of  the  government  to  the  land,  together 
with  the  necessity  of  constructing  certain  sys- 
tems having  no  remunerative  financial  value, 
hkve  all  led  the  British  government  to  take  the 
aystem  almost  wholly  in  its  own  hands.  The 


one  crop.  In  the  Lower  Punjab  and  Slnd  the 
channel  of  the  Indus  River  lies  so  far  below  the 
surface  of  the  riparian  country  that  its  waters 
cannot  easily  be  diverted  by  dams.  Through 
the  high  banks  deep  cuts  are  made,  and  "inun- 
dation canals"  are  constructed,  which  convey 
the  water  of  the  river  during  the  flood  period. 
By  this  means  the  land  is  watered  sufficiently 
to  produce  one  crop  a  year.  The  valteys  of  the 
upper  Ganges  and  upper  Indus  are  also  too 
deep  and  broad  to  admit  of  damming,  nor  would 
the  inundation  system  of  the  lower  Indus  answer 
the  purpfwe.  Some  of  the  crops  that  are  com- 
monly raised  and  require  irrigation  grow  in 
those  seasons  during  which  the  rivers  are  at 
their  lowest  For  their  irrigation  canals  are 
dug  so  as  to  strike  the  riven  where  they  emerge 
from  the  mountains.  The  channels  conduct  the 
water  along  the  mtershed  of  the  plains,  finally 
reuniting  with  the  main  streams.  Some  of 
these  canals  are  notable  both  for  their  great 
length  and  capacity.  Many  of  them  are  re- 
markable feats  of  engineering,  owing  to  the 
difficultiee  surmounted  in  their  construction, 
such  as  the  crossing  of  other  streams.  In  no 
part  of  the  world  is  the  irrigation  system  so 
thoroughly  developed  or  made  to  add  so  nraeh 
to  the  producing  power  of  the  eoun^  as  in 
India,  and  this  has  been  largely  developed  under 
British  rule.  Of  the  40,000,000  acres  under  irri- 
gation nearly  one-half  is  irrigated  by  canals  and 
about  one-fourth  from  wells.  Over  one-half  of 
the  area  irrigated  in  1912  was  supplied  from 
government  works,  and  the  value  of  the  crops 

rrown  on  irrigated  lands  was  approximately 
160,000,000. 

A  table  herewith  presented  shows  the  area  in 
the  different  prorinces  irrigated  during  the 
years  1911-12,  the  relative  uipcnlance  of  the 
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111,323 
797,679 
978 
1.971,333 

6,964,430 
221,087 
419,703 
396 
12,813 
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3.534,827 
146,705 
2,036,845 
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15.936 
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25.134 
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20.773 
626.858 
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896.940 
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31.882 
91.190 
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665.262 
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106.613 
1,308.378 
712.644 
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97,273 
80.848 
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61 
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1.660,848 
3,SM,060 
316,684 
6.323,630 
1.612,484 
10.964,603 
846.617 
849,014 
106.638 
624,441 
32,641 
116,376 
4,450 
9,586.878 
1,006.182 
2.884 J>61 
13S 


249.001,781 


16,830,827 


6,364,800 


10««8,434 


6,017,368 


40,«79.t4S 


execution  of  this  method  requires  a  fairly  level 
area.  The  methods  u<>ed  for  the  application 
vary  in  different  localities.  In  the  Madras 
deltas  dams  are  constructed  acroBs  the  rivers 
at  their  .entrance  to  the  delta  region,  and,  since 
their  beds  are  almost  on  a  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  land,  water  is  easily  diverted  into  arti- 
ficial channels.  They  yield  their  main  supply 
during  the  annual  flood  period,  and  the  repon 
defwndent  upon  them  is  tiierefore  limited  to 


different  sources  of  irrigation,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  irrigated  land  to  the  total  crop  area.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  Punjab  is  the  most,  and 
Assam  the  leant,  deoendent  upon  irriifation. 

Crops.  In  1911-12  the  area  actually  cropped 
was  215.081,683  acres,  and  the  current  fallow 
64.082.324  acres.  The  estimated  area  of  the 
cultivable  waste  for  the  same  year  was  114,700,- 
870  acres.  There  were  146,605.179  acres  not 
available  for  culture,  and  80,851,368  acrea 
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under  forcet.  For  crap  atatiBtica^  aee  aocom* 
puTing  table. 

Ilie  kind  f>f  cropa  grown  is  detenmined  largdy 
by  the  amount  of  the  vater  supply.   In  regions 
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where  the  rainfall  is  excessive,  or  an  abnndant 
snpply  is  readily  obtainable,  rioe  la  almost  the 
raly  crop.  It  u  therefore  eonflned  laigely  to 
the  deltaic  resions  and  eqiecially  to  the  Ben- 
gal delta.  Here  the  annual  overflow  of  the 
rinm  makes  irrigation  easy.   From  the  accom- 


panying table  will  be  sera  the  great  importaacs 
of  rice  in  Bengal*  Lower  Burma,  and  Assam. 
The  consnmptton  of  rice  is,  however,  not  nearly 
so  luiversal  in  India  as  is  popularly  supposed. 
It  is  not  the  cheapest  food,  and  in  many  regions 
only  the  wealthy  classes  can  afford  it,  while 
even  in  Bengal  there  are  great  numbers  of  the 
lowest  classes  who  use  but  little.  Sir  William 
Hunter  estimates  that  it  is  the  staple  food  of 
less  than  one-third  the  total  population  of  India. 
The  main  crop  is  reaped  in  the  early  winter^ 
Korember  to  January — but  in  Bengal  there  Is 
also  a  summer  crop.  A  considerable  share  of 
the  rice  crop  is  exported,  the  value  of  the  rice 
exports  in  1912-13  being  nearly  twice  as  great 
as  those  of  wheat  and  showing  a  larger  total 
than  that  of  any  other  single  product.  Through- 
out the  dry,  nonirrigated  portions  of  India 
millet  is  the  commonest  food  crop  and  is  the 
largest  item  in  the  food  of  the  lower  classes 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  being  most 
used  in  we  sonthem  districts.  Practically  the 
whole  crop  is  used  for  domestic  consumption, 
whereas  rice  is  exported  in  large  quantities. 
The  planting  and  harvesting  periods  vary  with 
different  sections ;  in  some  regions  two  crops  are 
raised,  and  in  others,  especially  in  the  north- 
west, but  one  crop  is  produced,  the  rainfall 
being  the  controlling  factor.  The  acreage  shown 
in  the  accompanying  table  represents  the  area 
sown,  but  the  area  cropped  falls  short  of  this. 
After  riee  and  millet  ^se  is  the  most  impor- 
tsiit  food  product.  There  are  no  available 
figures  showing  the  acreage  devoted  to  millet. 

Wheat  is  eonflned  largely  to  the  northwestern 
part  of  India,  being  the  chief  crop  in  the  Puvt 
jab.  It  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  agri- 
culture of  Beneal  and  Behar.  While  there  was 
formerly  much  apprehension  in  the  United 
State*  that  the  wheat  crop  of  India  would  drive 
that  of  the  former  from  the  world  market,  re- 
cent developments  have  not  justified  such  fears, 
since  the  increase  in  area  devoted  to  wheat  in 
India  was  much  less  in  recent  years  than 
fwmerly.  The  wheat-producing  area  formerly 
varied  widely  from  year  to  year.  The  aver- 
age, including  native  states,  for  the  last  decade 
was  about  30,000,000  acres,  about  half  of  which 
is  subject  to  irrigation.  The  average  yield  per 
acre  varies  with  climatic  condiUons — in  the 
Punjab  it  is  about  13  bushels.  The  harvest  oe- 
cnra  during  April  and  Hay.  Potatoes  and  other 
root  crops  are  grown  successfully,  but  they  are 
not  so  favorite  a  food  in  India  as  in  European 
countries.  A  large  variety  of  tropical  or  semi- 
tropical  fruits  are  grown  for  local  consiunption. 
The  coconut  is  the  most  important  export  from 
the  southwest  coast.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
dates  having  a  local  and  commercial  importance. 
Throughout  India  the  raising  of  oil  seeds  re- 
ceives mui^  attention,  an  average  of  about  14,- 
000,000  acres  being  devoted  to  their  cultivation. 
The  product  has  been  for  a  long  time  an  impor- 
tant item  in  local  consumption,  and  in  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  large  quantities 
were  exported  to  Europe — the  foreign  demand 
giving  an  increased  impetus  to  its  cultivation. 

Sugar  cane  is  grown  in  most  provinces,  es- 
pecially in  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and 
Ondh.  the  Punjab,  and  Bengal.  The  crq»  re- 
quires irrigation  and  cultivation  on  a  capital- 
istic scale,  which  tends  to  limit  the  development 
of  the  industry.  The  quantity  of  sugar  pro- 
duoad  in  India  is  very  large,  about  6,000,000,000 
pounds  in  1913,  but  it  is  practically  all  eon- 
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samed  in  that  conntry  and  is  not  snffldent  to 
meet  local  requirementB,  the  imports  amounting 
to  about  1,366,000,000  pounds  in  1013  valued  at 
140,000,000  rupees.  India  is  thus  one  of  the 
largest  sugar-consuming  countries  of  the  world, 
her  consumption  aggregating  about  7,350,000,000 

Sounds  against  8,250,000,000  in  the  United 
tates.  The  production  of  coffee  is  mostly  re- 
stricted to  a  limited  area  in  the  elevated  region 
Ml  the  southwest  coast,  the  coffee  lands  of  Mystne, 
Cmxv.  the  Madras  district  of  Malabar,  and  the 
NUgiris,  comprising  over  86  per  cent  of  the  whole 
area  under  coffee  in  India.  The  coffee  exports 
amount  to  about  15,000,000  rupees  annually. 
The  culture  of  tea  is  due  to  the  fostering  ef- 
forts of  the  government.  Tea  culture  was  in- 
troduced about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
coituiy  and  has  continued  to  increase  and  is 
now  one  of  the  important  crops  of  India.  The 
quantity  produced  is  about  850,000,000  pounds, 
and  the  quantity  expended  about  280,000,000 
ponnds.  The  value  of  the  tea  exports  amounted 
to  about  132,000,000  rupees  in  the  fiscal  year 
1913,  or  nearly  10  times  as  much  as  the  coffee 
exports.  Requiring  an  abundance  of  water,  it  is 
best  adapted  to  Assam  and  Lower  Bengal  and  is 
lately  confined  to  these  two  regions,  being 
grown  for  foreign  markets  rather  than  home 
consumption. 

<h»inm  is  a  government  monopoly,  and  its 
production  is  restricted  to  certain  r^ons,  prin- 
cipally Befaar,  the  country  around  Benares,  and 
Oudh.  The  poppy  plant,  from  which  the  opium 
is  obtained,  requires  irrigation  and  careful  at- 
tention. The  production,  however,  is  rapidly 
declining,  owing  to  the  cooperation  of  the  Indian 
government  with  that  of  China  in  the  preven- 
uon  of  imports  of  opium  into  China.  Some 
tobacco  is  grown  in  most  parte  of  the  country 
for  local  conBumption.  About  half  of  the  total 
product  is  grown  in  Bengal,  and  part  of  It  is 
exported.  The  tobacco  is  generally  inferior  to 
that  grown  in  other  countries  and  therefore 
does  not  compete  seriously  in  the  Eur<^ean 
market.  -  Indigo  has  ceased  to  hold  its  own 
even  in  absolute  importance.  The  acreage  for 
1912  was  but  two-fifths  of  that  for  1904.  The 
industry  has  suffered  from  con^ietition  with 
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In  the  prodnction  of  flbroua  plants— ootton  and 

jut& 

CottMi  had  long  been  raised,  but  had  not  been 
drawn  upon  to  supply  the  foreign  market  to 
any  great  extent  until  the  Civil  War  in  America 
stopped  the  supply  from  there.  A  reaction  soon 
followed  its  rapid  and  extensive  development, 
and  though  it  subsequently  increased  again,  it 
now  produces  about  3,500,000  bales  annually. 
Cotton  cultivation  Is  not  confined  to  any  distinct 
r^on,  but  is  relatively  most  important  about 
the  centre  of  the  peninsula  in  Berar.  The  soil 
of  this  and  the  surrounding  country  is  called 
the  "black  cotton  soil"  and  is  noted  for  the  re- 
markable extent  to  which  it  holds  moisture.  The 
cotton  is  a  short-staple  grade  and  therefore  in- 
ferior to  the  American  and  Egyptian  products. 
The  exports  average  about  2,000,000  bales  annu- 
ally. The  production  of  jute  is  more  restricted 
in  extent,  ue  plant  growing  best  in  the  flooded 
lands  ahmg  the  lower  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra 
in  Eastern  Bengal.  The  average  annual  acreage 
for  i^e  last  decade  was  over  2,000,000  acres,  and 
in  1913  it  was  3,354,000.  Like  cotton,  the  prod- 
uct is  largely  exported,  though  there  is  not  so 
large  a  per  cent  of  it  exported  in  the  raw  state. 
The  exports  of  jute  in  the  raw  state  are  about 
equal  in  value  to  those  of  the  manufactured 
product.  A  ctnuiderahle  part  of  the  prodnot  is 
shipped  to  the  United  States.  Silk  culture  is 
important  in  the  Punjab,  Assam,  and  Lower 
Bengal. 

The  methods  of  cultivating  crops  in  India  are 
such  as  have  prevailed  for  craturies.  The  na- 
tives show  little  inclination  to  take  suggestions 
from  the  British.  The  efforts  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, to  accomplish  results  by  means  of  experi- 
mental farms  have  resulted  in  a  considerable  im- 
prorement  in  methods  of  cultivation  and  in 
some  cases  have  increased  production  per  acre. 
There  are  experimental  and  seed  farms  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
introduction  of  new  crops  and  new  appliances, 
and  especially  the  enlargement  of  the  irrigated 
areas. 

Stock  Itaislng.  While  India  has  a  larger 
number  of  cattle  than  any  other  country  of  the 
world,  they  are  of  a  low  mlue  as  compared  with 
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various  substitutes,  and  with  the  product  grown 
in  Java.  Bengal  ( particularly  Behar ) ,  the 
United  Provinces  (Agra),  and  Madras  lead  in 
its  production.  Spicee  are  raised  and  exported, 
but  are  of  minor  importance.  During  the  past 
60  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase 


those  of  other  countries  and  do  not  form  an  im- 
portant factor  in  commerce.  A  number  of  con- 
ditions are  responsible  for  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  stock  raising.  The  people  are  given 
almost  wholly  to  a  ve^table  diet.  Eeligious 
or  caste  prejudices  prevent  the  greater  portitm 
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of  tlw  fiOndas  from  eating  beef  or  pork.  The 
|>eriod  preceding  the  annual  rains  ia  character- 
ized over  a  large  portion  of  the  country  hy  a 
waxaty  of  both  water  and  pasturage,  and  stodc 
are  generally  reduced  almost  to  starvation. 
This  tends  to  make  the  breeds  deteriorate.  The 
ffinogard  of  prapex  methods  in  breeding  has  a 
dmilsT  Inflnoioe.  The  grade  of  stodc.  therefor^ 
is  generally  very  inferior.  Over  tiie  greater 
portt<tt  of  British  India  cattle  serve  the  same 
purpose  tfast  horses  do  in  most  countries.  The 
breed  of  cattle  is  one  that  is  unknown  in  this 
country,  being  of  the  humped  varie^.  Buffa- 
loes are  also  used  as  work  animals  uiroughout 
almost  all  India.  They  are  somewhat  hardier 
than  cattle  and  thrive  in  districts  climatically 
nnfavorable  to  the  latter.  Mules  and  donkeys 
are  about  eoual  in  number  to  horse*  and  ponies, 
the  former  bring  r^sed  in  the  latest  numbers 
in  the  Punjab  and  the  latter  in  Agra. 

In  the  diy  r^ons  of  the  Lower  Punjab  and 
Sind  camels  are  stiU  the  principal  domesticated 
animals.  In  a  few  localities  el«>hant8  are  .of 
great  value  in  performing  certain  kinds  of  work, 
but  their  number  and  use  are  mnch  more  limited 
than  is  popularly  supposed.  The  grazing  in- 
dustry is  best  represoited  in  the  raisins  ot 
sheep  and  goats,  llwse  animals  ar«  valued 
chiefly  for  their  wool.  Piga  are  raised,  but 
their  number  is  not  recorded  in  the  government 
reports.  The  table  on  page  64  shows  the  num- 
ber of  domestic  animals  by  provinces  for  the 
year  1011-12,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Bengal, 
for  which  complete  data  are  not  available.  Com- 
pared with  the  figures  of  a  decade  earlier  a 
slight  increase  is  found  for  almost  every  varied 
fai  most  of  the  provinces. 

nunluM.  From  the  earliest  historical  times 
India  suffered  often  and  terribly  from  famines, 
but  this  suffering  has  steadily  decreased  with 
better  transp<nrtation  facilities  and  the  greater 
facilities  for  irrigation.  Under  British  admin- 
istoation  irrigation  works  have  even  been  ex- 
tended into  districts  where  the  rainfall  is  usu- 
ally sufficient.  Irrigation,  however,  sometimes 
fails,  in  cases  where  the  preeipitaticm  may  not 
be  great  enough  to  supply  the  reserwrirs  or 
keep  the  rtreams  full  enongn  to  snpply  the  irri- 
gation canals. 

The  work  of  reducing  the  probability  of  dis- 
tress from  famines  has  constituted  a  large  part 
of  the  work  of  the  British  government  in  India 
in  recent  years.  Elaborate  preliminary  prepara- 
tions are  made  in  fear  of  their  recurrence.  The 
work  is  carefully  systematized  and  officered. 
The  oonnby  is  districted,  and  in  each  district 
an  examination  is  made  of  such  matters  as  the 
water  supply,  the  social  condition  of  the  people, 
the  probable  extent  of  need  in  case  of  famine, 
and  public  worlu.  Tbe  bndget  makes  annual 
provision  for  fOTest  care  and  improvement  and 
for  the  care  and  enlargement  of  the  irrigation 
systems. 

Tbe  loss  of  life  from  starvation  is  now  much 
less  than  formerly,  but  deaths  from  diseases 
which  so  frequently  accompany  the  famine  are 
generally  greater  than  by  actual  starvation. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the  govern* 
ment  dnrbig  the  famine  period  is  to  enforce 
neeeesary  sanitary  regidations.  However,  tak« 
ing  one  year  with  another  for  the  whole  eoun- 
try,  the  loes  of  life  from  famines  constitutes 
but  a  small  per  cent  of  the  total  death  rate. 
The  ravages  of  disease  in  India  are  not  peculiar 
altme  "to  famine  periods.    The  climatic  and 
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sanitary  conditions  give  rise  to  pestilences 
which  at  intervals  canr  desolation  over  the 
country.  Hospitals,  richly  endowed  and  ad- 
mirably regulated,  supported  by  government  as 
well  as  by  private  munificence,  exist  in  all  the 
large  toinis;  and  great  efforts  are  constantiy 
made  to  brii«  the  benefits  of  medlciU  skill  and 
knowledge  within  reach  of  tiie  poorer  classes. 
In  all  parts  of  the  country  dispensaries  have 
been  opened  where  medicines  are  given  out  and 
patients  advised.  Several  millions  of  persons 
are  vaccinated  annimlly  in  India  Mortality 
ia  aggravated  by  the  paBsion  of  the  people  for 
pilgrimages.  All  ages  and  both  sexes  each  year 
travel  vast  distances  for  their  devotions  and 
die  by  hundreds  on  the  route, 

Kazinfactures.  For  centuries  India  has  been 
noted  for  its  beautiful  ftibrice  and  metal  work, 
made  chiefly  in  the  houses  of  the  natives.  But 
most  native  Indian  industries  are  of  a  primitive 
type,  and  in  a  society  so  thoroughly  impervious 
to  the  spirit  of  progress  their  modification  and 
improvement  have  been  impossible.  Conse- 
quentiy  the  development  of  the  factory  system 
in  England  made  it  possible  to  manufacture 
products  much  more  cheaply  than  could  be  done 
the  laborious  methods  of  Indian  worlanen. 
In  addition,  improvements  in  transportation 
facilities  have  enabled  European  manufacturing 
centres  to  command  a  large  part  of  the  Indian 
market,  with  the  result  ^bat  in  the  home  market 
in  some  localities,  and  in  some  outside  markets, 
the  Indian  products  have  been  almost  entirely 
supplanted,  and  this  has  led  to  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  people  devoting  their  attentitm 
to  agriculture.  The  caiormous  growth  of  the 
imports  of  cotton  manufactures  Is  suggestive  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  native  industry  has 
been  supplanted.  Tbe  value  of  cotton  manufac- 
tures imported  into  India  is  now  approximately 
$200,000,000  annually  and  exceeds  by  far  the 
cotton-goods  imports  of  any  other  country  of 
the  world.  The  exports  of  cotton  yam,  however, 
amount  to  about  $33,000,000  annually,  mostiy 
going  to  China  and  other  Oriental  countries. 

The  most  important  manufacture  is  that  of 
the  coarser  grades  of  cottim.  The  average  num- 
ber of  hands  emplc^ed  In  the  cotton  mills  in* 
creased  gradually  from  63,624  in  1883  to  112,000 
in  1890  and  221,000  in  1912,  while  the  number 
of  mills  increased  from  62  in  1883  to  234  in 
1912.  About  three-fourths  of  this  industry 
centres  in  tbe  city  of  Bombay.  A  similar  in- 
crease was  observed  in  the  jute  and  hemp  in- 
dustry, which  in  1912  employed  201,324  handa 
as  against  42,797  in  1883.  It  centres  in  tbe 
r^on  about  Odcutta.  Among  the  other  more 
important  establishments  are  woolen,  paper, 
flour,  rice,  oil,  and  lumber  mills,  the  breweries, 
coffee  works  and  indigo  and  sugar  factories. 
The  total  number  of  factories  liable  to  inspee- 
tion  \mder  the  Factories  Act  in  1911  was  2248, 
employing  629,227  men,  115,090  women,  and 
47,627  children.  The  Province  of  Bengal  em- 
ployed over  a  third,  and  Bombay  nearly  a  third, 
of  the  total  force.  Among  other  manufactured 
Indian  products  are  silk  (including  beautiful 
figured  stuffs),  various  articles  of  luxury,  sueli 
as  highly  wrought  work  in  ivory,  gold,  silver, 
e<^per,  and  brass,  cashmere  shawls,  etc.  In 
weaving  and  in  carving  and  inlaying  wood  and 
ivory  the  native  artisans  are  unsurpassed. 

Transportation  and  Oommunlcation.  The 
network  of  railways  to  be  seen  <hi  a  map  of 
India  presents  a  decided  cimtrast  with  the 
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gpmitj  of  railway  lines  in  other  parte  of  Asia 
or  the  tropical  world.  The  mileage  for  Brit- 
ish India  is  three-fifths  the  total  for  all  Asia. 
The  devel<^ment  of  the  railway  system  was 
prompted  m  a  number  of  motives  and  has  been 
proline  and  far-reaching  in  results.  The  mili- 
tary exigencies,  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  country,  extension  of  British  trade,  and 
humanitarian  sentiments  or  the  desire  to  lesaen 
the  horrors  of  famine  have  each  played  varying 
parts  in  determining  the  location  of  lines  and 
methods  of  administration.  The  results  show 
that  each  of  these  efforts  haa  been  abundantly 
hutified.  Closely  allied  with  the  influenoe  of 
the  railway  ^atem  as  an  economic  factor  has 
been  its  socializing  influence — ^the  beginning  of 
the  transformation  of  the  native  society,  a  les- 
sening of  the  rigors  of  caste,  and  at  least  a 
portend  of  a  reconstructed  civilization  along 
more  modern  and  progressive  lines. 

Railway  development  in  India  has  been  in 
the  main  in  harmony  with  a  policy  laid  down 
as  early  as  1850  by  Lord  Dalhousie.  This  poti^ 
oompr^ended  the  construction  throughout  India 
of  a  system  of  grand  trunk  lines  with  a  uniform 

SKUge,  connecting  all  the  lai^e  centres  of  in- 
ustry  and  population,  and  the  construction  of 
subsidiary  or  feeding  lines  with  a  narrower 
gau.se  and  on  a  less  expensive  scale.  The  grand 
trunk  lines  were  accordingly  b^un  in  the  early 
fifties  under  a  system  pf  government  guarantee. 
The  constructing  companies  were  guaranteed  6 
per  cent  on  the  capital  invested  for  a  period  of 
25  years,  and  at  the  end  of  the  contract  period 
the  government  had  the  right  under  specified 
conditions  to  take  possession  of  the  lines.  The 
policy  attracted  capital  to  the  country  and  led 
to  a  more  rapid  railway  construction  than  would 
have  been  secured  by  state  construction.  The 
guarantee,  however,  led  to  some  ortravagance 
in  expenditure  and  became  a  heavy  burden  to 
the  government.  A  new  policy  accordingly  was 
taken  by  the  government  in  1S63-64,  under 
which  assistance  was  advanced  to  new  lines, 
which  in  turn  obligated  themselves  to  perform 
certain  duties  for  i^e  state. 

A  third  policy  was  introduced  in  1870  under 
which  new  lines  were  built  and  operated  directly 
by  the  government.  The  widespread  and  disas- 
trous famines  a  few  years  later  made  it  evident 
that  new  lines  should  be  constructed  faster  than 
the  eovemmcait  oonld  assume  flnandal  reapon- 
lUbilny  for  their  undertaking  and  forced  it  to 
fall  back  upon  private  enterprise.  New  lines 
were  built  without  r^:ard  to  a  uniform  policy, 
tiie  government  generally  extending  a  guarantee, 
but  for  as  brief  a  period  as  possible.  Meanwhile 
the  contract  period  of  four  companies  had  ter- 
minate and  new  contracts  were  made  for  an- 
other 25  years,  according  to  which  the  state, 
allowing  certain  eoncessionB,  waa  to  share  in 
the  BUiplus  income  above  S  per  cent.  But  sub- 
sequeuuy,  at  the  expiration  of  other  contracts, 
the  lines  have  been  acquired  by  the  state. 
Though  ao  settled  system  has  yet  been  adopted 
for  the  administration  of  railways,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  greatest  mileage  is  included  in 
the  lines  belonging  to  the  government  but  con- 
trolled by  private  companies.  In  1912  a  little 
more  than  half  of  the  total  mileage,  or  18,107 
miles,  was  represoited  by  goyenunent  lines 
iterated  by  Mmpanies;  2150  miles  were  owned 
by  native  states  and  operated  by  companies; 
7018  miles  represented  state  lines  iterated  by 
the  state;  2030  n^es  were  owned  and  operated 
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by  the  native  states;  4013  miles  were  owned  and 
operated  by  assisted  companies;  74  miles  were 
owned  and  operated  by  unassisted  companies, 
and  there  were  74  miles  of  foreign  lines.  The 
total  mileage  increased  from  16,380  in  1800  to 
27,506  in  1004  and  83,484  to  Jan.  1,  1913.  The 
total  capital  expended  on  Indian  railways  to  the 
end  of  1912  amounted  to  rx.  470,926,000  (£317,- 
960,000 ) .  In  191 1-12  the  net  profit  to  the  aUte, 
after  paying  Interest  and  other  charges,  waa 
f3,787,770. 

The  number  of  post  offices  in  1912  was  18,801, 
which  was  an  increase  of  over  75  per  cent 
against  1806,  when  the  number  was  10,714.  The 
number  of  letters  handled  during  the  same 
period  increased  145  per  cent.  The  Imperial 
system  of  tel^aph  and  the  railway  system 
have  been  unit^,  and  there  is  a  uniformity  of 
tel^praph  charges  throughout  the  whole  system, 
including  78,862  miles  of  line  and  311,034  miles 
of  wire  (1913).  The  mileage  of  wire  increased 
55  per  coit  in  the  last  decade.  There  are  tiiree 

Srades  of  messages — the  urgent,  ordinary,  and 
eferred.  The  charges  are  less  for  the  messages 
delivered  with  the  less  speed.  For  a  period  of 
10  years  ending  in  1912  the  government  realized 
an  annual  average  of  2.30  per  cent  net  revenue 
(based  on  the  capital  sura  employed)  after  al- 
lowing for  all  working  expenses.  The  number 
of  paid  messages  in  this  year  1912-13  was 
16,449,000. 

Conomeree.  From  the  earliest  periods  of  his* 
tory  India  has  held  high  rank  in  Uie  trade  of 
the  world,  having  been  a  large  producer  of  com- 
modities that  were  highly  prized  in  general 
commerce.  The  attempts  of  Portugal,  ^Uand, 
and  France  to  secure  the  largest  share  of  India's 
trade  form  an  important  coapter  not  only  of 
its  own  history  but  of  that  of  the  world.  The 
desire  to  find  a  short  route  thither  by  sea  fur- 
nished much  of  the  impetus  given  to  the  spirit 
of  exploration  during  the  fifteenth  century,  of 
which  the  achievement  of  Vaseo  da  Qama  (q.T.) 
affords  a  conspicuous  example. 

In  1600  an  English  trading  company,  the 
East  India  Company  (q.v.),  joined  in  the  ri- 
valry and  openea  the  way  for  the  extension  of 
English  influence  and  power  over  the  whole 
country.  For  over  two  centuries  trade  between 
England  and  India  increased  slowly.  After  the 
English  East  India  Company  was  deprived  of  its 
m<mopoly  In  1884  there  began  an  epoch  of  rapid 
trade  devdopment.  The  abolition  of  the  Inland 
duties,  the  assumption  of  control  by  the  English 
government,  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  the  improvement  of  inland  transportation 
have  been  most  influential  factors  in  accelerat- 
ing this  trade  movement.  The  magnitude  of 
the  increase  since  1834,  in  which  year  the  total 
foreign  exports  by  sea  were  less  than  £10,000,- 
000,  is  shown  pro  tanto  by  the  first  table  on 

^^fn  the  year  ending  March  31,  1014,  the  im- 
ports of  merchandise  on  private  account  were 
valued  at  £122,167,103.  and  the  exports  and  re- 
exports at  £166.041,434  (preliminary  Qgures). 
The  rate  of  increase  has  declined  somewhat  dur- 
ing the  last  decade.  Since  1834,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  exports  have  annually  exceeded  the 
imports.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Indian 
foreign  tndo  (about  four-fifths  of  the  imports 
and  a  little  less  than  three-fifths  of  the  exports) 
passes  throu^  Uie  Sues  Cuial.  Of  thU  the 
greater  share  is  with  the  United  Kingdnn. 
The  figures  for  1900  are-,  infiorts  via  Snss 
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Ckn&I,  £47,135,024,  by  other  roateB  £9,413,888;  textiles.  But  the  factories  of  Manchester  and 
eiports  via  Suez  Canal,  £66,742,287,  by  other  othra-  foreign  places  have  In  a  large  measure 
nmtea  £38,013(762.   Gorreapondii^  data  are  no  nqtplanted  the  band  labor  of  India.  Textilei, 

VALUB  OP  rORSIQN  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  BY  SEA.  EXCLUDINO  OOTKRNUSNT  8TOBB8 

AMD  TREASURE 


IMPOSTS 

aXMB'IV 

Marohaadbe 

Trwuure 

Total 

MMtthsndiM 

TreMure 

Total 

1869-1870  

£32379,000 
46,000,000 
107,337,034 

£13,964,000 
11,600,000 
84.133,003 

£46333,000 
57,700,000 
141.4«,03r 

£52.471,000 
69300.000 
168,009389 

£1,025.000 
1.010,000 
4397,198 

£53406.000 
69310300 
168,606,788 

loBger  published  by  the  gOTemmait.    The  ac-   once  an  important  export,  now  far  exceed 
emqianying  table  shows  the  amount  of  trade  other  inqtorts  and  amount  to  one-third  of  tiie 
with  ouier  countries  rince  1869:  total  imports.    The  exports  have  beoome  pre- 

TAUFE  OF  PRIVATE  MERCHANDISE  TRANSPORTED  TO  AND  FROM  BRITISH  INDIA  BY  SKA 


oODinani 

mom 

■XFOSMI 

1869-70 

1911-13 

1869-70 

1911-U 

.  Egypt.  

United  SUtW.  

An&.  

IChiiut  

£31358,100 
30,324,930 
884,100 
•48,500 
105,300 
t  201,400 
13,716.800 
6368,800 

£71.123,777 
57,535,248 
1,788.752 
163300 
3,520,082 
3,527.300 
16,209.391 
1,643.934 

£33.133,200 
27.798,700 
772,100 
•  1.128 
1.620.200 
t  1,506.900 
17.910,500 
13,501,400 

£85,893.491 
38,427336 
4,178338 
1,137.334 
13,104.239 
10.393.736 
42,173,436 
13.152,209 

771,900 

731,273 

62.000 

3.146,656 

*  1871-72.    1 1875-76.     t  Wectarn  Hemisphen,  oot  iTtrlwHng  Wort  Indica.    |  InshidiDC  Honckonc  und  Trmty  Ports. 


It  will  be  noticed  from  the  table  that  the 
preeminence  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  trade 
with  India  is  waning  as  to  exports.  They  have 
been  reduced  to  less  than  a  third  of  the  total 
eiports,  while  the  imports  from  Great  Britain 
are  almost  two-thirds  of  the  total  imports.  The 
inereaBe  in  the  exports  from  India  has  been 
largely  to  other  Oriental  countries.  The  amount 
of  American  products  sent  to  India  has  mate- 
rially increased,  but  is  still  insignificant.  The 
exports  accredited  to  Egypt  are  intended  lai^y 
for  the  Mediterranean  trade.  Among  continen- 
tal European  countries  Germany,  Austria-Hun* 
gary,  France,  and  Belgium  are  in  the  lead,  the 
former  being  first  in  the  amount  of  imports 
from  India,  In  Asia,  Java,  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, and  Japan  have  a  large  trade  with  India. 

Two  cities,  Calcutta  on  the  east  and  Bombay 
on  the  west,  have  the  only  good,  large  natural 
harbors  on  the  coast,  and  about  three-fourths  of 
the  entire  trade  passes  through  their  ports;  the 
former  being  more  prominent  in  exports  and 
the  latter  in  imports.  Adequate  harbor  facili- 
ties have  been  secured  at  great  expense  at 
Karachi,  and  It  now  serves  as  a  port  for  the 
Indus  valley  region.  A  harbor  has  been  con- 
structed at  Madras  and  another  at  Rangoon — 
the  port  for  the  Irrawaddy  valley  r^on. 

The  large  increase  in  commerce  during  the 
last  century  has  been  accompanied  by  a  radical 
change  in  the  quality  of  the  trade,  and  consid- 
ered from  this  standpoint  the  increase  has  not 
meant  a  corresponding  growth  in  the  welfare  of 
tiie  country.  A  large  proportltm  of  the  trade 
during  the  earlier  period  was  in  manufactured 
products,  especially  manufactures  of  metals  and 


dominantly  those  of  raw  materials;  the  imports 
have  become  almost  wholly  manufactured  prod- 
ucts.  As  manufactured  cotton  leads  in  the  im- 

Eorts,  so  raw  cotton  for  a  long  time  has  held 
Igh  rank  among  the  exports.  Cottfm  exporta- 
tion received  a  great  impetus  during  the  Civil 
War  in  the  United  States,  but  it  declined  mate- 
rially after  the  war.  In  recent  years  the  exports 
have  increased  again;  in  1913  rice  alone  sur- 
passed cotton  in  value.  Nearly  all  the  cotton 
goods  are  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  that  country  receives  only  a  small  part  of 
IndiSi's  exports  of  raw  cotton.  The  exports 
India  were  formulj  disMbuted  amcmg  the 
European  countries,  but  of  late  years  the  de- 
mand from  Japan  rapidly  increased;  in  1911-12 
it  amounted  to  £9,475,689.  The  importation  of 
cotton  twist  and  yam  increased  two-thirds  dur- 
ing the  last  decade,  and  there  was  a  slight  de- 
crease in  the  exports  of  that  article.  These 
exports  in  1912  amounted  to  £S,060,097,  over 
four-fifths  going  to  China  and  Hongkong. 

The  other  leading  imported  commodities  an 
hardware,  machinery,  iron,  steel,  and  copper, 
mineral  oil,  railway  plant  and  rolling  stock, 
woolens,  and  sugar.  Great  Britain  has  a  prac- 
tical monopoly  for  India  in  the  supply  of  rail- 
way material  and  machinery,  and  it  supplies 
also  the  larger  part  of  other  metal  products, 
Belgium,  of  the  other  countries,  sharing  most 
extensively  in  the  trade.  Mineral  oil  is  the 
principal  import  from  the  United  States,  Russia 
now  furnishing  comparatively  little.  Among 
several  exports  of  rdativety  great  importance^ 
rice — the  only  export  upon  which  en>ort  duties 
are  levied — is  the  most  prominent  and  fluctuates 
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the  least,  naeUiig  an  average  value  in  the  last 
10  yean  of  about  £12,000.000.  Most  of  the  rice 

Sea  to  Egypt,  the  United  Eongdom,  Cejlon,  and 
e  Straits  Settlements.  During  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  exports  of  oil  eeeds  to  Europe,  averting 
for  the  last  deisade  about  £9,700,000.  Exports 
of  hides  and  skins,  jute — raw  and  manufac- 
tured— and  raw  coUon  increased  very  rapidly 
during  the  decade  ending  with  1913,  reaching 
in  that  year  values  of  £10.913,818,  £33.281.187, 
and  £18.740,816  respectivdy.  Raw  hides  and 
skins  and  jute  cloth  constitute  the  principal 
exports  to  the  United  State*.  The  amount  of 
each  increased  enormously  during  the  decade 
and  far  exceeds  that  sent  to  any  other  country. 
Exports  of  manufactured  jute  increased  160 
per  cent  during  the  decade  ending  with  1012-13. 
Nearly  all  the  tea  exported  {£8,630,962  in  1011- 
12)  goes  to  the  United  Kingdom  (£6.353.755 
in  the  same  year) ;  it  has  become  a  formidable 
oompetitor  with  the  Chinese  product,  the  total 
exports  of  tea  from  India  in  1912  being  279,230,- 
000  pounds  against  196,488,000  from  China. 
192,020.000  from  Ceylon,  36,130,000  from  Japan, 
and  23,668,000  from  Formosa. 

Opium,  which  is  exported  to  China  and  the 
Straits  Settlements,  is  decreasing  in  amount, 
the  total  value  for  1013  being  £7,481,088.  This 
is  largely  due  to  the  opposite  by  Uie  Chinese 

Emment  to  its  importation  into  that  coun* 
Exports  of  wheat  fluctuate  widely;  the 
e  for  1012,  which  was  higher  than  for  any 
year  since  1905,  was  £8,898,972.  Most  of  the 
product  goes  to  the  United  Kingdom.  From 
1903  to  1913  exports  of  indigo  declined  from 
£803,788  to  £146,755.  Exports  of  coffee  have 
also  shown  a  tendency  to  decline,  their  value  iu 
1013  being  £1,043,603.  Slices,  which  once  were 
a  large  p«rt  of  the  exports,  wre  now  relatively 
insignificant.  Treasure  has  long  constituted 
cme  of  the  most  valuable  imports  and  has  an* 
nual^  exceeded  in  amotmt  the  exports  of  toeas- 
nre  for  more  than  half  a  centuiy.  The  value 
for  the  period  1900-13  averaged  over  £27,000,- 
000,  nearly  three-fourths  of  which  was  gold. 
Since  the  govemment  stopped  the  free  coinage 
of  rupees  in  1893  the  net  imports  of  gold  have 
been  gaining  upon  Uiose  of  sUver.  The  exports 
of  gold  and  silver  for  the  same  period  avwaged 
over  £4,000,000. 

The  imports  and  exports  by  land  are  not 
lai^  the  totals  for  1913  being  respectively 
£6,919,658  and  £6,330,715.  Over  two-fifths  of 
tile  former  and  over  one-fifth  of  the  latter  were 
to  and  from  Nepal.  The  meet  important  land 
imports  were  grain,  pulse,  timber,  and  provi- 
aionsi  while  nearly  one-half  the  exports  were 
eotton  goods.  Native  craft  carry  on  an  extensiTe 
coastwise  trade,  particulaiiy  along  the  coast  of 
Bombay.  The  traffic  along  this  coast  amounts 
to  over  one-third  of  the  total  ooastwise  trade. 
The  large  inland  trade  increases  with  the  de- 
velopment of  means  of  transportation.  The  in- 
land and  the  local  trade  are  very  largely  in  the 
bands  of  natives,  there  being  certain  sects  or 
castes,  as  the  Parsis  of  Bombay,  who  devote 
tiiemselves  e^ecially  to  this  branch  of  industry. 

The  foreign  trade  of  India  is  done  mainly  ui 
British  vessels,  the  tonnsge  of  these  in  1912-13 
amounting  to  76  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  1012- 
13  the  total  number  of  ships  entered  and  cleared 
at  the  ports  of  India  was  8737,  with  a  tonnage 
of  17,462,000.  This  total  was  greater  than  that 
ff>r  the  corresponding  year  of  dtiier  of  the  two 
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preceding  decades.  Germany  and  Au>trlarHaii> 
gaty  are  tite  most  important  of  tin  oOur  na- 
tions represented. 

Oovemmeiiit.  By  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  received  the  royal  assent  Aug.  2,  1868. 
Queen  Victoria  was  declared  sovereign  of  India, 
and  various  r^ulations  were  enacted  for  the 
better  govemment  of  the  country.  In  1877,  in 
virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1876. 
the  Qneoi  was  proclaimed  Empress  f>f  Imtia. 
The  Home  Cknrenunent  of  India  is  vested  in  a 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  English  cabinet.  He  is  assisted  by  an 
Undersecretary  and  a  council  of  not  lees  than 
10  and  not  more  than  14  members.  The  Indian 
Executive  Government  Is  administered  by  a 
Vioeroy  or  Governor-General,  appointed  by  the 
crown,  and  acting  under  the  control  of  the  Se^e- 
tary  of  State  for  India.  The  Viceroy's  term  of 
office  is  usually  five  years,  and  be  is  assisted 
1^  a  eonneil  oi  six  orunaiy  members.  iq»p<dnted 
by  the  erown.  Each  of  them  baa  charge  of  a 
department  of  the  executive.  The  Viceroy  him- 
self retains  the  oversight  of  foreign  affairs  and 
can  overrule  a  majority  vote  of  his  council. 
The  commander  in  chief  is  an  extraordinary 
member  of  the  council.  This  council,  whenever 
it  acts  as  a  Ic^slative  body,  is  enlarged.  It 
now  has  68  members,  36  being  official  and  32 
nonofficiaL  Within  certain  limits  the  council 
has  power  to  make  laws  for  all  persons  in  Brit- 
ish India,  for  British  subjects  In  tiie  native 
states,  and  for  all  native  Indian  subjects  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

For  purposes  of  administration,  British  India 
is  now  divided  into  15  provinces.  They  differ 
in  the  method  of  their  govemment.  The  three 
provinces  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Bengal  are 
under  the  rule  of  govemors  appointed  by  the 
erown  and  assisted  1^  legislative  and  executive 
councils.  The  executive  council  eon^ts  of  onl^ 
three  men.  From  18  to  ISO  others  are  added  to 
form  the  legislative  council.  These  bodies  com- 
municate oiuy  with  regard  to  important  matters 
with  the  Home  Govemment  through  the  Gover- 
nor-General. As  regards  affairs  of  minor  im- 
portance, they  correspond  directly  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  The  provinces  of 
Behar  and  Orissa,  the  United  Provinces  of  A^a 
and  Ondh,  the  Punjab,  and  Burma  are  admin- 
istered  by  lientoiant  governors  appointed  by  tin 
Govemor-O^eral,  subject  to  the  approtmtion 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  These 
officers  act  without  the  aid  of  any  executive 
councils,  but  have  l^slative  councils  of  not 
more  than  20  official  members,  nominated  by 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  on  the  approval  of 
the  Governor-General.  There  are  a  number  of 
points  upon  wfaich  the  local  legislators  in  India 
cannot  touch,  and  thnr  proceedings  are  void 
if  disapproved  1^  the  Gkivemor  or  lieuten- 
ant Governor,  the  Govemor-General,  or  by  the 
Home  Government.  The  following  divisions, 
viz..  Central  Provinces  and  Berar,  Assam,  Cooig, 
British  Baluchistan,  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar 
Islands,  the  Northwest  Frontier  Province,  Aj- 
mer-Merwara,  and  Delhi,  are  under  chief  com- 
miBsionera.  There  are  no  local  councils  for 
these  provinces,  such  legislation  as  they  may 
need  b«ng  siqiplied  by  tiie  Governor-General 
in  legislative  oonncil.  All  the  forgoing  govem- 
menbil  divisions  are  subdivided  into  smaller 
divisions  called  districts,  of  which  there  are  in 
all  267.  varying  both  in  size  and  population. 
The  executive  officer  in  each  district  is  called 
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the  eoQactoT,  mcgistnit^  or  deputy  eommls- 
Bkmer.  This  office  is  remarkable  in  that  its 
fowera  extend  over  every  dq>artmait  of  admin- 
istration. The  officer  has  charge  of  the  collect- 
ing of  the  revenue,  of  education,  roads,  sanita- 
tion,  policy  and  jails,  and  he  is  judge  both  of 
Crst  instance  and  of  appeala. 

It  has  beat  the  polity  of  the  British  govem- 
BMBt  to  try  to  awaJcea  a  sense  of  civic  responsi- 
bitily  among  the  natives,  and  it  has  encouraged 
the  creation  of  the  necessary  machinery  for  local 
self-government.  Much  difficulty  has  attended 
the  effort,  owing  to  the  absolute  dominance 
which  class  distinction  holds  over  the  social 
order,  making  almost  impossible  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  idea  of  a  mutual  community  in- 
terest Some  progrese,  nevertheless,  is  being 
made.  Ev^  provuwd  of  India  has  since  1860 
seeored  laws  whidi  place  the  administration  of 
municipal  affairs  in  the  hands  of  local  bodies. 
In  small  places  these  bodies  are  nominated  from 
among  the  townsfolk,  but  in  large  places  they 
are  mostly  elected.  Under  specified  regulations 
the  local  bodies  may  raise  funds  or  receive 
grants  of  public  money  for  local  purposes.  In 
1912  there  were  714  of  these  municipal  towns, 
containing  an  aggregate  population  of  about 
17,000,000.  The  total  Income  of  these  towns 
for  the  year  mentioned  was  about  £8,600,000. 
The  rural  r^ons  have  also  been  supplied  with 
district  and  local  boards  for  purposes  of  self- 
government  In  1012  there  were  731  of  these 
boards,  including  a  total  of  5780  elected  mem- 
bers and  7098  ez-officio  and  nominated  members. 
The  income  of  these  rural  r^ons  for  the  year 
mentioned  was  £3,430,000.  Ilie  probabili^  of 
the  development  of  a  national  representative 
native  government  is  seareelj  otmeetvable.  Hie 
idea  oT  a  Mmmoii  country  or  a  national  life 
does  not  exist.  The  masses  are  ignorant  of 
even  the  geographical  conception  implied  in  the 
name  India.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  national 
native  congress,  which  meets  annually,  hut  it  is 
scarcely  representative  in  any  true  sense  or 
Indicative  of  any  popular  national  tendencies. 

There  are  high  courts  of  jurisdiction  at  Cal- 
cutta, Madras,  Allahabad,  and  Bombay,  ap- 
pointments being  made  to  them  by  the  Home 
Government.  These  courts  have  a  general  over- 
si^t  of  the  lower  courts  and  are  courts  of 
appod,  but  there  is  an  ultimate  appeal  to  the 
judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  Eng- 
land. The  Punjab  has  a  chief  court,  and  the 
Central  Provinces  and  Berar,  Ondh,  Northwest 
Frontier  Province,  Coorg,  Sind,  Upper  Burma, 
and  Chota  Hagpur  have  each  a  judicial  com- 
misdoner.  Lower  Burma  has  a  chief  court. 
The  great  majori^  of  the  magistrates  in  the 
flourts  of  original  jurisdiction  and  of  the  civil 
Judges  are  natives.  Europeans  have  certain 
privileges  in  court  not  possessed  by  natives. 

Pinjuice.  In  the  consideration  of  Indian 
finance  r^rd  must  be  given  to  the  denomina- 
tion in  which  the  estimates  are  made.  If  esti- 
mated in  pounds,  as  in  the  table  on  page  70, 
there  is  an  apparent  decrease  in  most  of  the 
nonoonuqereial  Items  of  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture. On  the  emtrary,  if  estimated  in  rupees, 
most  of  than  show  a  very  decided  increase.  The 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  rupee,  as  meas- 
ured in  gold,  accounts  for  this  difference;  but 
since  the  burden  npon  the  taxpayer  is  deter- 
mined by  the  local  purchasing  power  of  the 
rupee,  the  question  of  the  effect  npon  the  wdfare 
oi  tiie  native  is  a  subject  of  dispute. 
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Leaviuf  out  of  aooonnt  the  prodnetive  snter- 
prises  of  the  government,  which  are  largely 
self-supporting,  it  will  be  seen  that  customs  and 
excise  play  a  minor  part  in  the  support  of  the 
government,  while  land  revenue  has  contributed 
on  an  average  considerably  over  a  fourtii  of  the 
total  amount.  The  stamp,  nit,  and  t^iiun 
revmnes  also  play  a  ccoiiplcoons  part.  The 
land  revenue,  however,  is  not  absolutely  nor 
relatively  so  important  as  formerly.  This  rev- 
enue partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  rent  as  well  as 
of  a  tax.  The  rent  varies  with  soil  and  the  dis- 
tance from  the  town,  but  averages  about  Is.  lOd. 
per  acre  for  the  totsJ  acreage  of  cultivated  land. 
The  (^ium  revenues  are  secured  mainly  fran 
the  monopoly  of  tiie  industry  in  east  India,  and 
the  export  duty  collected  m  west  India.  An 
increase  In  the  salt  duties  in  1888  established 
the  rate  of  SH  rupees  per  maund  (see  para- 
graph on  Weights  and  Measures  below),  but  the 
rate  has  since  been  reduced  to  1  rupee  (March 
20,  1907).  The  collections  from  stamps  are 
^incipally  obtained  from  court  fee  stamps. 
The  largest  item  in  the  excise  revenue  is  that 
collected  from  the  manufacture  of  spirits,  but 
other  sources,  as,  e.g.,  the  mont^oly  for  the  sale 
of  liquors  and  into^cating  drugs,  help  to  swdl 
the  amount.  The  interests  of  British  trade  have 
determined  the  policy  of  keeping  the  import 
duties — especially  those  on  cotton  goods — at  a 
minimum  figure,  though  the  natives  have  at 
the  same  time  demanded  tariff  protection.  The 
general  customs  duties  of  6  per  cent  existing 
prior  to  1882  were  abolished  in  that  year,  exc^t 
those  on  salt,  opium,  wine,  beer,  spirits,  and 
arms.  In  1894  a  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  re- 
imposed,  except  on  machinery  and  a  few  other 
articles;  hut  two  years  later  the  du^  on  woven 
cotton  goods  was  reduced  to  3%  per  oeat  sd 
valorem,  and  cotton  yam  was  exempted  from 
duty.  A  corresponding  excise  duty  is  levied  on 
the  products  of  Indian  cotton  mills.  From  1886 
to  1903  an  income  tax  was  assessed  upon  in- 
comes exceeding  500  rupees;  in  the  latter  year 
the  taxable  minimum  was  raised  to  1000  rupees. 

In  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  bn^et  yielded  a  surplus  for  12  years 
of  the  period  and  showed  a  deficit  for  eight 
years.  The  heaviest  drain  upon  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  is  made  by  the  military  charges. 
They  are  followed  closely  by  the  cost  of  the 
civil  service.  Both  of  these  items,  according 
to  the  consensus  of  native  opinion,  are  unneces- 
sarily burdensome  npon  the  country.  The  army 
charges  are  irritating  because  the  natives  con- 
sider the  army  too  Targe,  and  particularhr  be- 
cause of  the  large  proportion  of  British  soldiers 
who  monopolize  most  of  the  best  positions,  and 
whose  salaries  and  pensions  are  largely  taken  or 
sent  out  of  the  country.  The  civu  service  ex- 
cite native  criticism  because  of  the  practical 
monopoly  exercised  by  the  EngUsh  over  the 
higher  offices  and  the  excessive  salaries  at- 
tached to  them.  A  few  English  officers  receive 
an  agCT^ate  remuneration  considerably  greater 
than  uiat  g^ven  to  the  numerous  native  minor 
officials.  The  control  of  the  opium,  customs, 
post  tifflce  and  tel^raph,  tributes,  mint  and 
currency,  receipts  and  the  expenditure  under 
the  heads  of  army  and  military  works,  political 
relations,  public  debt,  and  certain  trunk  rail- 
ways, is  retained  by  the  cratral  government. 
The  management  of  all  provincial  revenues  and 
some  of  the  Imperial  revenues  is  delegated  to 
the  local  governments. 
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The  Mconipaiiying  table  gives  a  statement  of  taxation  was  greatly  increased  in  conBecpience 
the  average  annnu  expenditure  for  the  two  of  the  great  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  the 
decades  indicated  and  the  year  1011-12:  Indian  revenuea  being  nuwd  in  sUver,  while 


1881-M 


1881-lflOO 


1911-12 


Difwrt  d6nuxid  on  rovrnw  

Intaraat  

SftUries  uid  expatmaa  of  dvH  servioe  

MiMell&neoua  civil  ohargM  tifNuaona,  mUowadom,  oto.)  

FftmiM,  ralief  and  inmumnoe  (inoludiag  oonBtmotim  of  protective  nilwftyt,  etc) 

Buildings  uid  roada,  military  worki  

AraurservioM  

gpeeutl  defeoM  woAa  

Poet  offloe,  telecrmph,  and  miat  

Railwur  rerenue  aoommt  

Iirication  


£9,198.111 

4.600.54S 
12^,556 

4.697.045 
931,379 

5.279.111 
19,484.591 
275.25S 

3,126371 
14.953.786 

3,880,062 


£6.797,206 
2.4KI),4SS 
9,016,U49 
4.441,431 
1.14 1. 481 

B.m2.r>20 

lfi,5S.'>,s3B 
152.r85 

1.7.Hi.()72 
14, 487,. 568 

2,025,011 


£8,670,174 
2.037,786 

16.466.166 
4.898,828 
1.000,000 
6.814,488 

19,636,646 
4.706 
3,218.911 

29.849,004 
8.174,883 


The  total  average  in  round  numbers  for  each 
deeade  is  respectively  £76,300,000  and  £02.600.- 
000.   The  total  for  1912  is  £96,640.465. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  average 
annual  revenues  for  each  of  the  three  decades 
indicated  and  for  the  year  1911-12. 


the  amonnt  spent  in  Great  Britain  on  account 
of  India  was  paid  In  gold.  This  sum  is  dis- 
bursed in  the  payment  of  fixed  charges,  such  as 
salaries  and  pensions  of  civil  and  military  offi- 
cers. The  dinerence  between  the  exchange  value 
and  the  market  value  of  Hbe  rupee  became  so 


1871-«0 


1881-90 


1891-1900 


1911-12 


Lapd  rerenue  

Opiuni  

Salt  

Stamps  

BzeiM  

Cuitom.  

Intanrt  

Raodpta  by  civil  depftrtmento  

MiMellaneoua  

BuUdinc  and  ro«da,  military  works 
ScMipta  by  amur  department .... 

ftovincial  ratea  

AMaMed  taxea  

7onat  

Tribotea  tnm  aatire  States  

RaaiBtration  

Port  offioe,  talecnph,  and  mint. . . 

Ridlwaya  

Diicatioo  


£21,100.759 
8.936,068 
6,383,315 
2,802.489 
2,463,086 
2.558,202 
620,793 
081,740 
457,045 


675.946 
627,345 
594,910 
720,079 

l'.27S;6s5 
2,519,049 
563,189 


£22,406.636 
9.176,138 
6,886,891 
3,643,720 
4,088,094 
1,504,800 

792.203 
1,468,413 
1,076.186 

605.741 
1.762,080 
2,948,487 

905,669 
1.071,281 

721,006 

300,133 
1.911,061 
12,997,363 
1,677.791 


£16.869,344 
4,591,820 
6.764.241 
8.063,493 
3,638,876 
2,283,491 
608,327 
1,116,376 
626,298 
447,953 
603,187 
2,426.261 
1.198.645 
1,118.425 
552.748 
284,843 
1,951,095 
13.922,181 
1.838,804 


£20.764,697 
6,961,278 
.  3.391.213 
4,816,129 
7,609,763 
6.468,567 
1,448,741 
1,228,131 
813,076 
490,616 
1.179,366 
548,680 
1,652,878 
1,952,179 
695.006 
446,862 
S.588,804 
33,636.774 
3,980,062 


The  total  average  for  the  decade  1871-SO  was 
£55,000.000;  for  1881-90,  £75,000,000;  and  for 
1891-1900,  £62,800.000.  The  total  for  the  year 
1912  was  £100,580,799. 

Debt.  The  permanent  debt  of  India  gradu- 
ally increased  from  £33.577,414  in  1842  to  £51.- 
327,958  in  1857.  when  it  rapidly  grew  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  stood  in  186S 
at  £97,037,062  and  gradually  increased  to  £276,- 
295,677  In  1912.  Of  this  last  amount,  £93,309,- 
080  was  held  in  India  and  £182,986,597  in  Eng- 
land. The  greater  part  of  the  debt  in  India 
bears  interest  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent,  and 
about  one-half  the  debt  in  England  bears  in- 
terest at  the  same  rate,  the  remainder  paying 
interest  at  the  rate  of  3  and  2%  per  cent.  Be- 
sides the  above  there  were  various  special  loans 
and  other  obligations  assumed  in  India  for  sav* 
ings  banks,  departmental  and  judicial  deposits, 
etc.,  which  brought  the  total  liabilities  up  to 
£303,680,800  in  1913.  The  total  interest  for 
1912,  amounting  to  £9,884,812,  was  distrib- 
uted as  follows:  railways,  £6,664,210;  Irriga- 
tion, £994.235;  ordinary  debt,  £1,436,152;  and 
other  oblif^tions,  £602.583. 

Currency.  In  British  India  accounts  are 
kept  in  rupees,  annas,  and  pies — 16  annas  mak- 
ing one  rupee  and  12  pies  making  one  anna. 
Banning  with  the  early  seventies,  the  rupee 
was  subject  to  great  fluctuation  in  value,  with 
a  general  downward  tendency.    The  burden  of 


great  that  the  number  of  rupees  raised  by  the 
government  had  to  be  increased  by  one-half. 
The  financial  embarrassment  thus  caused  led 
the  government  in  1892,  when  the  exchange 
value  of  the  rupee  sank  to  Is.  Id.,  to  consider 
a  plan  for  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints  to 
the  coining  of  silver.  In  June,  1893.  a  law  to 
this  effect  was  passed,  and  the  rate  of  Is.  4d. 
for  the  rupee  was  established  as  the  gold  price 
of  silver,  provision  being  made  that  when  the 
rupee  rose  to  this  value  the  mints  should  be 
reopened  to  the  coinage  of  silver.  The  value  of 
the  rupee  gradually  rose,  and,  so  far  as  the 
government  was  concerned,  the  financial  condi- 
tions greatly  improved.  But  complaint  was 
made  that  the  native  growers  and  the  European 
planters  in  India  were  suffering  severely  from 
the  change.  It  was  argued  that  these  classes 
were  obliged  to  pay  labor  on  Ute  old  scale,  in 
spite  of  the  appreciaMon  of  the  currency. 
Hence,  while  industrial  expenses  remained 
nominally  the  same,  the  employers  received 
lower  profits.  Heavy  losses  fell  also  upon  the 
natives,  who  as  times  grew  hard  were  obliged 
to  turn  tiieir  hoards  of  silver  into  money.  Fi- 
nally, in  the  spring  of  1898,  a  currency  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  investigate  the  mone- 
tary situation  in  India.  This  committee  re* 
ported,  in  July,  1899.  in  favor  of  maintaining 
the  gold  standard  and  making  it  more  efftfctive; 
and  to  this  end  a  law  was  passed  in  September 
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of  the  same  ywr.  Since  1899  the  value  of  the 
silver  rupee  baa  been  stable  at  the  rate  fixed — 
1b.  4d.  (82^  cents).  The  coinage  of  rupees, 
iriiich  for  some  yean  after  1893  almost  ceased, 
beeame  large  in  1900-01,  and  the  profit  on  the 
coinage  was  set  aside  as  a  special  gold  reserve  ' 
fund  to  be  used  in  maintaining  the  rate  of 
exchange  between  Great  Britain  and  India. 
There  is  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  paper 
money  in  circulation  in  India.  It  is  l^al 
tender  within  certain  limited  districts.  The 
amount  outstanding  in  March,  1912,  was  613,- 
620,006  rupees,  about  two-thlrda  of  which  was 
In  the  districts  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay. 

Aeoording  to  the  Indian  money  systMu,  100,* 
000  nq>ees  equal  1  lakh,  and  100  Uuehs  eqoal  1 
crore.  Hence  a  sum  that  would  be  read  in 
terms  of  rupees  only,  according  to  the  English 
method,  womd,  according  to  the  Indian  method, 
be  differently  punctuated  and  read  in  terms  of 
both  the  larger  and  the  smaller  denominationa 
To  illtntrate:  the  sum  37884517000  rupees 
would  in  English  read  37,884,617,000  rupees, 
but  in  the  Indian  notation  it  would  be  written 
3,788,46,17,000  and  read  "Three  thousand  seven 
hundred  eighty-eight  crores,  forty-five  lalchs, 
seventeen  thousand  rupees."  In  Indian  money 
estimates  sums  are  often  given  in  tens  of  rupees, 
the  abbreviation  being  rx. 

CItU  Service.  The  administrative  offices  are 
largdy  filled  through  clTil-service  appointments. 
Osndidates  taking  the  examination  required  to 
secure  a  position  must  be  under  24  years  of  age. 
The  snccessfnl  candidate  is  then  on  probation 
far  a  year  in  England,  during  whi<ui  period 
certain  requirements  are  to  be  fulfilled,  as, 
eg.,  the  learning  of  the  Indian  law. 

Defense.  The  supremacy  of  the  British  sea 
power  practically  guarantees  India  from  inva- 
sion by  way  of  the  sea,  and  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains perform  a  like  service  for  a  great  part  of 
the  north  frontier.  The  main  interest  in  the 
defense  of  India  centres  about  the  northwest 
frontier,  which  is  the  historic  gateway  for  in- 
vasions into  India.  In  the  last  two  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  British  adopted  a 
more  active  frontier  policy.  They  have  estab- 
lished outposts  and  fortifications  commanding 
the  mountain  passes  tluit  communicate  with 
the  west  and  north  and  more  securely  defend 
the  TruM-Indns  rc^on.  The  British  have  a 
post  of  obsOTstion  at  Chitral  and  possess  am 
"Inflaenee"  at  Qilgit  which  enables  them  to  keep 
Iniformed  as  to  the  Hindu  Kush  passes.  Far- 
ther south  the  Swat  valley  ia  in  the  bands  of 
the  British.  The  important  Ebyber  Pass  (q.v.) 
is  open,  and  the  large  garrison  stationed  at 
Peshawar  serves  to  protect  it.  Continuing 
south,  the  Kuram  and  the  Tochi  valleys  are 
eontrolled  by  the  British,  as  are  also  the  Gunal 
Pass  and  the  Zhob  valley.  Quetta  has  heat 
made  a  stivng  defenrive  point,  as  has  also  Sak- 
kar — the  city  on  the  Indus  where  the  railroad 
ODsses  to  the  westward.  A  number  of  posts 
along  the  earlier  frontier  line  farther  east  are 
still  maintained;  others  have  been  abandoned. 
The  scheme  of  defense  has  led  to  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  for  military  purposes,  one  of 
which  extends  to  New  Cluunan,  the  farthest 
outpost  on  the  Afghan  frontier.  These  lines 
now  make  it  posuble  qnidcly  and  easily  to 
transport  tiie  soldiers  to  the  different  frontiear 
strongholds. 

The  threatening  approach  of  the  Russians  to 
the  Indian  frontier  has  established  an  excuse 
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for  the  British  to  maintain  a  large  army.  The 
experimee  of  the  Sepoy  rebellion  has  led  them 
to  increase  the  proportion  which  the  British 
troops  hold  to  the  total  military  force,  the  in- 
tention being  that  the  latter  shall  constitute 
one-third  of  the  total  number,  and  that  the 
artillery  shall  l>e  almost  wholly  British.  The 
native  soldiers  are  drawn  largely  from  a  few 
tribes,  such  as  the  Sikhs,  Gurkhas,  Bajpnts, 
and  Jats,  who  are  the  warrior  races  of  the 
country  and  are  much  more  efficient  as  soldiers 
than  are  the  masses  of  the  popidation.  Class 
distinctions  are  recognized,  and  the  different 
units  in  the  army  organization  are  composed  oi 
homt^eneous  elements.  Through  the  improve- 
ment of  sanitary  conditions,  and  the  exercise  of 
greater  caution  in  locating  British  soldiers, 
fatalities  are  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence 
than  formerly.  The  native  states  still  maintain 
militaiy  forces,  but  the  British  have  succeeded 
in  their  effort  to  have  tbdr  number  reduced 
and  brought  more  or  lees  under  their  own  eon* 
troL  For  a  statement  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion and  statistics  of  the  army,  see  Unitd 
KiNODOH,  Army. 

Weights  and  Ueasnrea.  The  unit  of  weig^ht 
commonly  used  is  the  maund,  but  it  varies 
greatly  in  amount,  being  equivalent  to  82H, 
pounds  avoirdupois  in  Bengal,  only  about  28 
pounds  in  Bombay,  and  26  pounds  in  Madras. 
The  tola,  a  small  unit,  is  equivalent  to  180 
grains.  In  Bengal  there  is  a  unit  of  measure 
called  the  gaz,  equivalent  to  36  inches.  An  Act 
was  passed  in  1871  to  establish  a  uniform  deci- 
mal system  of  weights  and  measures,  but  it  has 
never  gone  into  operation. 

Population.  India  is  one  of  the  most  densely 
popiilated  countries,  containing  between  one- 
fifth  and  one-sixth  of  the  estimated  population 
of  the  world.  In  1911  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants per  square  mile  was  176,  as  against  27.14 
for  the  United  States.  The  ponnlanon  is  most 
unevenly  distributed,  nearly  two-flfths  being 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  As  shown  in 
the  table,  the  density  is  greatest  in  the  Province 
of  Bengal,  678  per  square  mile,  and  in  Behar, 
661.  The  densily  of  the  population  corresponds 
in  a  general  way  to  the  capacity  of  the  different 
regions  to  support  life,  yet  there  are  noteworthy 
exertions,  as  in  Assam  and  Lower  Burma,  eacn 
of  which  could  easily  support  a  much  more 
numerous  population  than  it  now  does.  In  most 
districts  the  population  presses  closely  upon 
the  limits  of  the  means  of  Bubaistence,  and  can- 
not increase  greatly  so  long  as  agriculture  con- 
tinues to  be  almost  the  sole  dependence.  There 
has  been  generally  an  increase,  and  in  many 
places  a  very  marked  increase,  of  population 
since  the  British  took  possession.  Prior  to  that 
time  numerous  wars,  together  with  famine, 
plague,  and  pestilence  t^ded  to  check  aug- 
mentation, llie  instabili^  of  the  government 
discouraged  industrial  enterprise,  and  much 
land  possible  to  cultivate  was  left  waste.  Under 
British  protection  such  land  has  been  largely 
reclaimed,  and  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
country  greatly  increased. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  British  to  secure  a 
complete  census  was  made  in  1872,  when  the 
total  population  was  estimated  to  be  240,931,- 
000.  The  returns  for  certain  r^ons  were  only- 
estimated,  and  were  generally  rendered  uncer- 
tain through  the  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  natives  in  the  purpose  of  the  govemmoit. 
In  subsequoit  oiumerations  there  have  beeik 
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greater  oonfidence  os  the  part  of  the  people  and 
a  eorrespoDding  increase  in  tiie  aocaiaoy  of  the 
returns.  The  total  {M^ulation  for  1901  wm 
204,861.068,  and  that  for  1011,  31S,IS6,306.  It 
ahould  be  remembered  that  certain  additions 
of  territory  have  augmented  slightly  this  in- 
crease. The  gain  during  the  decade  1891-1901 
was  4.7  per  cent  in  the  provinces,  while  the 
states  showed  a  decrease  of  6  per  cent.  The 
gain  in  the  provinces  of  the  last  decade  was  6Ji 
per  cmti  the  population  of  the  native  states  in- 
creased 12.0  per  cent,  including  the  new  terri- 
tory. Decreases  were  ^own  chiefly  in  the 
Punjab.  The  contrast  shown  above  between 
one  period  and  the  other  and  between  one 
r^on  and  another  is  la^ly  attributable  to 
the  variable  agricultural  conditions. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  area  and  popu- 
lation of  India  and  its  d^endemcies: 


nmiA 


Pnwinett  (total)  

AJ  roer-M«rwara  

AndwoMia  and  Nioo- 

bmn  

Amtm   . 

Bftluohiatftn  

Bencal  

Bdur  and  Orina  

Bombay  

Burma  

CMtral  ProvioMS  and 

Berar  

Coorg  

D«lfai*.  

MadTM  

JNortbweat  Frontier 

Provinoo  

Punjab  (including 

Delhi)  

United    Provincea  of 

Acra  and  Oudh . . . 
VotiM  SlaUt  and  Ao«n- 

ei—1  (lotal)  

AflBam  State  

Baluchistan  StatM  

Baroda  at»t»  

Bengal  Statea  

Behar  and  Oriasa  States 

Bombay  States  

Central  India  Agency 
Central  Provinces 

States  

Byderabad  State. . . 

Kashmir  State  

Madras  States  

Mysore  State  

Northwest  Frontier 

Agenoiea.  

Punjab  Sutea  

Raiputana  Agency 

I^Ucini  State  

Ui^ted  Provinces 

States  


Grand  total  


Aiwin  > 
■quare 

miles 


1911 


1,093.074 
2,711 

3.143 
fi3,01S 
54^ 
78.099 
83.181 
123.059 
230.839 

99.823 
l.fi82 
687 
142.330 

13.418 

99,779 

107^7 

709,683 
8.456 
80.410 
8,182 
6,393 
28,648 
63,864 
77,367 

31.174 
82,698 
84.432 
10,649 
29,476 

25.600 
36,651 
128,987 
2,818 

5.079 


1,802.667 


244,267,542 
601.396 

36,459 

6.713.636 
414,412 
46,483.077 
34.490,084 
19,672.642 
12.116,217 

18,916,308 
174,976 
891.828 

41.406,404 

3.19e,983 

19,974.966 

47,182,044 

70.888,864 
346,222 
420.291 
2,032,798 
822.665 
3,946,209 
7.411.676 
9.366,980 

2.117.002 
13,374,676 
3.168.126 
4,811341 
5.806,193 

1.622.094 
4,212,794 
10,630,432 
87,920 

832,036 


316,166,396 


1901 


Z31,0OS,S4O 
47MU 

24,049 
6341,878 
883,106 
42.141,477 
83,242.783 
18,669.660 
10,490,624 

11,971,462 
180,607 

38,'229,«H 

2,041384 

20,330,337 

47,692.277 

62,766,116 
284,465 
428.640 
1,952,692 
740.290 
3.314,474 
6.908,669 
8,497306 

1,631,140 
11.141.143 
2.906.678 
4,188.086 
5,539.399 

83.903 
4,424.398 
9353.366 

BOM* 

802,097 


294.861.066 


*  Constituted  as  a  aeparate  pronnee  Oct.  1,  1913,  for- 
maKy  part  o(  the  Punjab. 

t  Bm  arttda  Imou,  NAnva  BvAim  or. 

Aden,  on  the  Arabian  coast,  with  an  Arabian 
protectorate  embracing  15,600  square  miles,  and 
Socotra,  a  dependency  of  Aden,  are  officially  in- 
cluded within  the  Empire  of  India. 

A  striking  characteristic  of  the  population  is 
tliat  it  is  so  largely  rural.  Estimates  show 
that  about  nine-tenths  of  the  total  l>elong  to 
this  class.  This  is  true  of  even  the  mtmt  densely 
populated  r^ons.  The  largest  city  in  the  most 
doisely  populated  division  of  Bengal  (Patna) 
has  but  130.000  inhabitants.  It  must  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  rural  population  is 
everywhere  gathered  in  villages  which  may  con- 
tain only  a  few  families  or  may  number  thou- 


sands. The  country  had  not  maoy  large  dtiea 
until  tbe  period  of  commercial  derelopment 
brought  about  by  the  British.  Commeroe  has 
oceaaioned  an  immense  growth  in  Calcutta  and 
Bombay,  but  except  these  cities  Madras  and 
Hyderabad  alone  exceed  half  a  million  each. 
<See  table  below.)  Another  peculiarity  is  the 
large  proportion  of  malea  compared  with  Euro- 
pean countries.  The  great  privacy  to  which 
the  females  ai«  subjected,  particularly  among 
the  Bfohammedans,  and  the  aversion  to  intrusion 
on  th^r  domestic  privacy,  may  serve  partly  to 
account  for  this  discrepancy.  Statistics  for 
famine  districts  show  that  in  these  regions 
there  is  a  greater  decrease  in  the  male  popula- 
tion than  Uie  female.  It  is  generally  acc^ted 
that  women  withstand  the  privations  of  famine 
better  than  men. 

POPULATION  OF  TRB  LARGEST  CITIBS  (INCLni>- 
INO  IN  MOST  CABBS  CANTONMENTS) 


Caloutu  and  suburfas 

Bombay  CStjr  

Madras  

Hyderabad  

Raikpwo  

Lucuunr  

Ddhi  

Ijahon  

Ahmedabad  

Bmares  

Bangidara  

Agra  

Cawnpore  

Allahabad  

Foods  

Amritsar  

Karaehi  

Mandalay  

Ji^por  




Total  population  in 


1901 


1,106,738 
776,006 
609.346 
448.466 
284381 
264,049 
208,675 
202,964 
185389 
209331 
159,046 
188,022 
197.170 
172,032 
163,320 
162,648 
116,668 
183,816 
160.167 
134,785 


1911 


1,222.818 
979M5 
618,660 
600.638 
293,316 
269,798 
283387 
286,687 
216,777 
2033M 
189,485 
186,449 
178,667 
171,697 
168,866 
162,786 
161,908 
138,299 
137,098 
136,163 


Education.  Education  on  tbe  part  of  Eng- 
land in  India  has  been  carried  on  in  the  face 
of  many  serious  obstacles  and  under  complex 
conditions  peculiar  to  the  country.  Social, 
religious,  and  racial  distinctions,  solidified  in 
the  system  of  caste,  were  so  thoroughly  inter- 
woven with  the  whole  of  the  life  that  they 
circumscribed  the  scope  and  modified  the  meth- 
ods of  English  instruction.  British  education 
baa  never  had  to  deal  in  India  with  the  Im- 
planting  of  Western  culture  on  an  Oriental 
people  having  no  culture  of  their  own,  but  with 
the  superimposing  of  one  system  of  culture  upon 
another  more  philosophically  profound  in  its 
sphere,  and  upon  a  people  who  cherished  an 
educational  lore  that  antedated  by  far  the  one 
offered  them  in  its  stead.  A  system  of  educa- 
tion such  as  it  was  and  restricted  to  the  sanc- 
tioned n8te»— chiefly  the  Brahman — ^had  never 
been  wanting  in  India.  When  the  English  be- 
gan to  intr^uce  the  new  system,  a  bitter  dis- 

Eute  arose  as  to  how  much  recognition  should 
B  given  this  ancient  and  native  learning,  e.g., 
whether  the  English  classics  should  supplant 
the  Sanskrit  and  Arabic,  and  whether  the  Eng- 
lish or  the  vernacular  should  be  used  as  a 
medium  of  instruction.'  These  questions  were 
flnally  decided  in  favor  of  European  as  against 
Oriental  knowledge,  and  in  favor  of  the  ver- 
nacular as  a  medium,  though  English  became 
prominent  in  advanced  instruction,  and  gener- 
ous provisions  were  made  to  bring  it  wltUu 
reach  of  all  who  desired  it. 
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Thie  Bystem,  which  was  finally  adopted  and 
iriiich  in  th«  main  oontintwa  tOKcli^,  was  ont- 
lined  by  Lord  Halifax  in  1854.  An  inveatigat- 
ing  eommission,  reporting  in  1883,  approved  the 
systeni,  but  favored  emphasiaing  certain  fea- 
tnrea,  such  as  the  encouragement  of  native 
BchoolB  and  of  primary  and  female  education, 
to  the  end  that  the  masses  might  share  more 
liberally  in  the  benefits  of  learning.  Religious 
instruction  has  never  been  permitted  in  the 
state  sehoola— a  policy  different  from  that  pur- 
sued by  the  English  government  in  the  schools 
of  England,  and  whiSi  has  generally  been  op- 
posed by  the  clerical  and  misBionary  interesto. 
At  the  same  time  the  state  advances  financial 
aid  to  misaionary  schools  without  diBcrimina<- 
tion  as  to  sect  and  endeavors  to  avoid  competi- 
tion with  them  by  not  establishing  schools 
where  the  missionary  schools  already  provide 
adequate  facilities.  Both  missionary  and  state 
aehools  are  under  the  supwviaion  of  state  in- 
spectors  and  must  o<mform  to  certain  regula* 
tionis.  Grants  in  aid  consist  of  aalair  grants* 
results'  granto,  hidlding  grants,  etc.  The  state 
educational  sjntem  is  complete  in  scope,  includ- 
ing primary,  secondary,  and  coll^ate  instruc- 
tion, and  is  systematically  organized  and  admin- 
istered. Normal  schools  are  maintained  in 
every  province.  There  are  five  universities — 
CalcutU,  Madras,  Bombay,  the  Punjab,  and 
Allahabad.  Thc^y  etmsist  of  examining  bodies 
mly,  but  have  a  large  number  of  affiliated  col- 
leges. The  number  ot  persons  receiving  instrue- 
tion  has  greatly  increased  during  the  past  half 
century.  The  field  of  education  is,  however, 
limited.  The  attendance  ie  -largely  from  the 
middle  classes,  especially  in  the  state  schools, 
and  while  the  missionaries  reach  a  larger  pro- 
portion from  the  lower  castes,  the  entire  nninber 
la  nnall  In  eomparlson  with  the  number  of  per- 
aona  to  whom  importunities  for  edueatirai  never 
come. 

Two  criticisms  in  particular  have  been  urged 
against  the  present  system.  The  first  is  the 
r^tive  overemphasis  of  higher  education.  This 
emphasis  has  been  in  accordance  with  the  "fil- 
tering down  theory,"  under  which  it  was 
thought  that  the  masses  could  be  reached  best 
through  the  agency  of  a  highly  educated  native 
class.  This  theory  in  practice,  however,  leaves 
the  maasei  untouched.  The  c^er  criticism  is 
tiiat  too  nmch  attoitim  is  given  to  classical 
and  not  enough  to  industrial  instruction,  and 
that  accordingly  the  pupils  are  not  fitted  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  industrial  trans- 
formation which  the  coiutry  needs. 

In  1911-12  there  were  2,245,468  pupihi  in 
public  institutions  under  public  management, 
9fi/0Z,776  pupils  in  public  institutions  under 
private  manuanent  (aided  and  unaided),  and 
657,728  in  private  institutions.  Of  these  4110 
were  in  Brilash  Baluchistan.  Of  the  total 
0,791,865  in  bidla  proper,  tmly  963,989  were 
females.  The  average  daily  attendance  repre- 
sents about  77  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
pupils,  but  the  relation  of  the  average  attend- 
ance to  the  total  enrollment  differs  greatiy  in 
the  difiTerent  provinces.  The  grand  total  of  all 
pupils  in  public  and  private  institutions  in- 
creased from  3,602,000  in  1890  to  6,706,971  in 
1912.  Native  Christian  pi^)ils  numbered  197,- 
481,  Hindu  4,400,088,  Mohammedan  1,6^,007, 
Europeans  and  Eurasians,  34,968,  and  others 
(mainly  Buddhists),  600,264  (data  for  March 
SI,  1912).    In  public  institutions  there  woe 
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over  96  per  cent  of  the  piqiila  studying  the  ve^ 
nacnlar  language;  the  percentage  of  those 
studying  the  claasieal  languages  and  the  Eng- 
lish language  was  smalL  Nearly  28  per  cent 
of  the  proceeds  used  for  education  was  derived 
from  fees,  the  r^ainder  being  divided  between 
provincial,'  local,  and  municipal  funds  and  other 
sources.  The  total  expenditure  on  public  in- 
struction increased  gradiuUy  from  £2,210,568  in 
1804-95  to  £6,260,922  in  1911-12. 

Important  changes  of  educational  policy  in 
1913,  apart  from  increased  grants  to  elementai7 
schools,  were  foreshadowed  with  respect  to  the 
universities.  It  was  officially  promised  that  a 
imiversity  at  Dacca,  with  11  constituent,  resi- 
dential, and  teaching  coll^^,  is  to  be  organised 
as  a  type  intended  to  supersede  the  existing 
nnivwsities,  which  consist  of  affiliated,  non- 
resident examining  coU^es.  This  change  would 
be  an  approximation  to  the  lines  on  which  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  universities  are  organized. 
Prcgrees  waa  also  made  in  the  work  of  giving 
native  educational  institutions  of  importance, 
such  as  the  Mohammedan  College  at  Aligarh, 
a  university  standing,  and  the  ratablishing  of 
universities  also  at  Benares,  Rangoon,  Patna, 
and  other  places  was  discussed.  In  these  at- 
tmpts  any  design  of  interfering  with  religious 
prejudioea  has  Iwen  entirely  exdvded. 

From  the  earliest  times  India  has  been  a  land 
of  numerous  religions,  and  the  creeds  professed 
there  to-day  are  almost  as  great  in  number  as 
they  are  varied  in  spirit  and  character.  The 
majority  of  the  people  acknowledge  Hinduism 
or  Brahmanism  (q.v.)  as  their  faith.  In  the 
census  of  1911  their  number  is  given  as  over 
217,000,000.  Next  in  proportion,  luaiming  about 
a  third  of  this  number.  Is  Mohammeoanism, 
which  was  introduced  into  India  in  the  elev- 
entii  century  and  spread  with  great  rapidity. 
Its  adherents  claim  no  less  than  66,000,000  souls 
throughout  India,  their  numbers  being  largest 
in  the  north.  Together  these  religions  make  up 
the  faith  of  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the 
entire  population.  The  number  of  Buddhists 
is  given  at  over  10,000,000;  they  are  nearly 
all  inhabitants  of  Burma.  Statistics  show  that 
the  nuxaba  of  nature  worshipers,  who  are 
roughly  classed  under  the  head  of  animistic.  Is 
over  10,000,000,  while  1^  Sikh  religion  is  pro- 
fessed by  over  3,000,000  individuals.  Besides 
these  there  is  a  large  representation  of  Jains 
(over  1,000,000).  and  a  scattering  number  of 
Parsis  (about  100,000).  The  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  natives  has  been  exteneive, 
for  tiie  number  is  considerably  above  3,000,000 
souls.  There  are  nearly  21,000  Jews.  Separate 
articles  will  be  found  devoted  to  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  Indian  religions.  (See 
BBAHiciLinsx;  BinM>Hisu;  Hinduism;  Jaihisu; 
HoHAUuEDAiTiBM ;  Pabsis;  Siebs.)  The  re- 
sults of  the  religious  survey  of  India  in  the  cen- 
sus of  1911  present  the  statistics  on  page  74. 
The  first  table  is  itemized  by  provinces  for  Brit- 
ish India,  with  totals  for  native  states  and 
agencies.  The  second  is  for  the  summary  of  the 
Christian  population. 

For  convenience  of  treatment,  tiie  religious 
developmmt  of  India  may  be  divided  into  th^ 
following  periods:  first,  tiie  Vedic  era,  or  ear- 
liest religious  beliefs  of  the  Aryan  Hindus; 
aeoond,  Brahmaniam  prt^eor,  ot  the  faith  ineul- 
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««M  hf  the  priests  in  the  rdlsious  books  ealled  woAm  known  ander  the  nmme  of  Pvratiaa  (see 

BnhmanaB,  and  in  the  philosophical  Upani-  Pubana)  end  ToNtru  (see  Tantra.)  ;  their  eom- 

shads  (q.v.) ;  third,  the  period  of  the  two  great  mentaries  and  sectarian  literature;  the  material 

religious  reforms,  Buddhism  and  Jainism  (q.T.),  for  the  developments  after  1600  B.O.  must  be 


ABKnnsnuiOM, 
vaornieH 

Siklu 

Jaina 

Boddhiata 

Panda 

Moham- 
mitdaiia 

Chiia- 
tiana 

Animiata 

Total* 

Ainur-Menran  

889,436 

9,^7 
8,687,828 
36,511 
20,380.700 
28365335 

14,922,965 
889.670 

11407,460 
138,922 
38.806.978 

119.942 
6,682318 

40,283,438 

922 

455 
760 
5300 
2317 
2,177 

11387 
0303 

S301 

20,802 

262 

81,086 

4.680 
1,886,528 
377.333 
23,080,719 
3,666.861 

4.034,486 
430.777 

664,009 
13,143 
2,740,408 

2.080,094 
10^965.721 

6,658,373 

5,433 

666 
66,430 
6.030 
120.618 
229.825 

283346 
210.081 

84,097 
3.553 
1.191350 

6.585 
198,106 

177,049 

3.079 

9.711 
1,100,187 

501396 

26,469 
6,713,635 
414.413 
46.483,077 
34,400.084 

19,672,042 
12,116317 

13,016,808 
174,976 
41,405,404 

2,196.933 
19,974.066 

47.183,044 

Aodamam  uid  Nioo- 
bttn  

1,697 
10,506 
14 

240354 
406 

691 

10384.579 
9 

2308 
10 
6306 
4.440 

212,300 
406 

70308 
97 
26,905 

4 

39,637 
75.427 

5 
166 
610 
36 

80,980 
800 

1,728 
34 
488 

49 

626 

872 

Bsngal  Pnndvnay. . . . 
Behar  and  Otibm.  .... 
Bombky  (ind.  Sind  and 

Centrml  Profvmoai  uid 

730.182 
2320,526 

170,365 
701,473 

1.744,921 
10,227 
638.463 

Uadraa  

Northwwt  Frontier 

7 

80.S4S 

2,003,804 

'  15,100 

608 

4,100 
780 

United   Provinoca  ol 
Asm  and  Oudh.  

TotaJ,  ProvinoM  

Total,  Natin  Statea. . 

163,621,434 
63,905,466 

2,171,908 
843358 

458,678 
789,604 

10,6M,400 
77,040 

86,155 
13,945 

67,428.666 
9.199.546 

2.403,2n 
1,383.010 

7,348,024 
2.947,144 

244.267.642 
09356.439 

Orand  total,  all  IndU. 

217380,990 

8314,460 

1,248.182 

10,721,440 

100,100 

66,623,412 

3376.106 

10,205,168 

813328381* 

*  Jawa,  nnrab«riu  20,080,  and  minor  •ecta.  nnmbarini  37,128.  ara  ineluded  in  this  eolumn. 
t  The  raH^on  of  1.608366  pet^le  in  the  Northweat  F^tw  Provinoe  waa  not  reoorded. 


both  of  which  were  a  reaction  against  decadent 
Brahmanism;  fourth,  the  newer  Hinduism  or 
Brabmanic  counterreform,  a  wider  and  more 
catholic  faith  which  nrang  out  of  the  schis- 
matic reform  movement;  and,  finally,  the  later 

CHRISrUNS  ACCORDING  TO  RACE  AND  DENOM- 
INATION FOR  ALL  INDIA 


ramnouiioiM 

Euro- 
peana 

InduB 
(Eura- 
aiana) 

NativM 

Total 

126302 

84,653 

332.372 

492.317 

1,185 

30 

33 

1,198 

Baptiat  

2317 

2,239 

331.640 

336,606 

736 

289 

134340 

136,264 

Copgregationaliat . , . 

622 

17 

1,130 

1,069 

Lutheran  

1,469 

188 

216342 

218.490 

Metbodirt  

6,004 

2,573 

162,277 

171.764 

Prcabyteriin  

15,149 

1,011 

164,068 

181,128 

Quaker  

Roman  Catholie .... 

46 
40,120 

6 

57,034 

1.194 
1,393,720 

1,246 
1,400,864 

Rorno-Syrian  

2 

6 

413,134 

413,142 

5 

316.167 

315,162 

Satvationiat  

180 

"  io 

52,190 

62,407 

Total  

194,484 

98.855 

3,517,900 

3311345 
8376.106 

Grand  total,  inehid- 
ins  other  denomi- 
aatioM  and  thoae 
Bot  returned  

ffindn  sectarian  outgrowths  and  the  tendencies 
of  the  popular  faiths.  The  Rig-Veda  and 
AtKarva-Veda  represent  the  literature  of  the 
earliest  period;  the  Tajur-Veda  Is  nearer  to 
the  secmnd  religious  phase,  or  the  Brahmanism 
of  the  priests;  the  sacred  books  of  the  Bud- 
dhistic and  Jainistic  reformations  are  written 
reqMctively  in  Pali  (q.v.).  and  Prakrit  (q.v.); 
again,  the  great  Sanskrit  epic  poems  of  the 
MahibMrata  and  the  ROmiyana  represent  both 
the  purer  Brahm&nic  stage  and  the  later  sec- 
tarian tendencies;  for  the  Tatter  our  chief  source 
of  information  ia  that  class  of  mythological 


gathered  from  various  sources.  With  reference 
to  the  time  of  these  eras  we  can  only  sav  in  a 
general  way  fibat  the  Vedic  period  runs  from  a 
very  early  period  ,  down  to  abont  1000  B.a  or  a 
couple  of  oentories  afterward,  and  merges  into 
the  Brahmanic  age^  which  doses  perhaps  abont 
600  KO.  The  age  of  Buddhism  was  from  about 
600  B.C.  to  600  A.D.,  and  the  period  of  epic  Hindu- 
ism, according  to  Hopkins,  covers  about  the  same 
centuries.  From  600  to  1600  aj>.  is  the  era  of 
Brahmanic  counterreforms  and  of  sectarianism, 
while  since  that  time  unifying  tendencies  have 
been  more  operative  than  ever  before.  It  is 
necessary  at  the  outset,  however,  to  guard  the 
reader  against  attempting  to  oimneet  mttes  with 
the  earlier  ot  these  periods.  It  has  not  beoi' 
uncommon  (or  writers  on  this  subject  to  assign 
thousands  of  years  before  the  Christian  era  aa 
the  starting  points  of  various  phases  of  Hindu 
antiquity;  others,  more  cautious,  marked  the 
be^nnings  of  certain  divisions  of  Vedic  works 
with  1200,  1000,  800,  and  600  years  b.c.  The 
truth  is  that,  since  Hindu  literature  itself  is 
almost  without  known  dates,  owing  either  to 
the  peculiar  organization  of  tiie  Hindu  mind  or 
to  the  convul^ons  of  Indian  histcHyt  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  Sanskrit  philology  does  not 
afford  the  scholar  the  requisite  resources  for 
embarking  with  any  chance  of  success  in  such 
chronological  speculations.  The  question  of 
Hindu  chronol<^  will  be  more  particularly 
considered  in  the  article  Vkda.  In  the  mean- 
time the  utmost  stretch  of  assumption  which  in 
the  preset  condition  of  Sanskrit  philology  it 
is  permitted  to  make  is  that  the  latest  writings 
of  the  Vedic  class  are  not  more  recent  than  tbs 
second  century  before  Christ.  A  like  uncer- 
tainty hangs  over  the  period  at  which  the  two 
great  epic  poems  of  India  were  composed,  al- 
though there  is  reason  to  surmise  that  the  lower 
limito  of  that  period  did  not  reach  beyond  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  The  Puranic 
period,  oB  the  other  hand,  scholars  are  gen- 
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eraUy  agreed  to  regard  as  corre^miding  with  may  be  gmthered  from  the  hymna,  seeniB  to  be- 
part  of  OUT  medUml  history,  or  ran^y  fnnn  qwak  nnion  and  brotherhood  among  its  mem- 
000  to  1500  Aj>^  atthongh  the  materiju  In  then  hers;  and  the  absence,  in  general,  of  hymna 
writings  is  often  much  older  in  its  content.  which  appeal  to  the  gods  for  the  supprearitm 
Vedie  Bell^on.  If  the  Rig^Veda — ^the  oldest  of  internal  diassnaions  or  public  vices,  bears 
of  the  Vedas,  and  one  of  the  oldest  literary  testimony  apparently  to  the  good  moral  coodi- 
documrats  in  existence — coincided  with  the  be-  tion  of  the  pet^le  whose  wants  an  recorded  In 
ginning  of  Hindu  civilization,  the  popular  creed  these  songs. 

of  the  Hindus,  as  depicted  in  some  of  its  hymns,  It  may  be  imsfined  that  Uie  worship  of  ele- 
wonld  reveal  not  only  the  original  creed  of  this  mentary  beings  like  those  we  have  mentioned 
nation,  but  throw  a  strong  light  on  the  original  was  originally  a  simple  and  harmless  one.  It  is 
rdigion  of  humanity  itself.  Unhappily,  how*  true  tiiat  the  sacri&ce  of  sheep  and  goats,  bulls, 
ever,  the  imaginatiMi,  indnl^ng  m  sneh  aa  and  even  horses,  waa  known,  Init  it  was  not  nn- 
hypotiiesis,  would  have  little  fonadatimi  to  woric  eraL  By  far  the  greatest  number  of  the  Rig- 
on.  There  are,  of  ooorse,  numerous  traces  in  Veda  hymns  know  of  but  one  sort  of  offering 
the  Rig- Veda  of  survivals  of  earlier  animistic  made  to  these  gods;  it  consists  of  the  juice  of 
beliefs,  of  spiritism,  fetishism,  and  ancestor  the  soma  (q.v.),  or  moon  plant,  which,  pressed 
worship;  but  the  Hindus,  aa  depicted  in  these  out  and  fermented,  was  an  exhilarating  and 
hynms,  are  far  removed  from  the  starting  point  inebriating  beverage,  and  for  this  reason,  prob- 
of  human  society;  they  may,  in  fact,  fairly  ably,  was  deemed  to  invigorate  the  gods  and  to 
claim  to  be  ranked  among  those  already  civilized  increase  their  beneficial  potency.  It  was  pre- 
ecmunnnitiea  experienced  in  arts,  defcaiding  their  aented  to  them  in  ladles  or  sprinkled  on  the 
homes  and  proper^  in  organised  warfiire,  ae*  sacred  Kusa  grass.  Clarified  butter,  too,  poured 
quainted  even  with  many  vices  which  are  found  on  the  fire,  is  mentioned  in  several  hymns  as  an 
only  in  an  advanced  condition  of  artificial  life,  oblation  agreeable  to  the  gods,  and  it  may  have 
Yet,  in  examining  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  belonged  to  the  primitive  stage  of  the  Vedie 
greatest  number  of  the  Rig-Vedic  hymns,  it  can-  worship.  There  were  no  temples  of  the  divini- 
not  be  dented  tiiat  the;r  are  neither  ideas  en-  ties  and  in  early  times  no  images.  The  altar, 
gendered  by  an  imagination  artificially  in-  if  used,  was  very  simple,  ^j^e  gods  easily 
fluenced  nor  such  as  have  made  a  compromise  gathered  from  the  atmospheric  r^<m  round- 
witii  philosophy.   The  Hindu  of  these  hymns  ia  about, 

essentially  engrossed  by  the  might  of  the  ele-  There  is  a  claaa  of  hymns,  however,  to  be 

ments.    The  powers  which  turn  his  awe  Into  found  in  the  Rig-Veda  which  already  d^tart 

piona   subjection  and  veneration  are:    Agni  materially  from  the  simplicity  of  the  concep- 

(q.v.),  the  fire  of  the  sun  and  lightning;  Indra  tions  we  are  referring  to.   In  these  the  instine- 

(q.v.),  the  god  of  the  storm  and  the  thunder;  tive  utterance  of  feeling  makea  room  for  the 

tiie  Maruta  (q.v.),  or  winds;  8urya  (q.v.)t  tiie  language  of  speculation;  the  allegories  of  poetry 

sun;  Vahat  (q.v.),  the  dawn,  whose  hymns  are  yield  to  the  mysticism  of  tiie  reflecting  mind; 

among  the  most  beautiful;  and  various  kindred  and,  the  mysteries  of  nature  becoming  more 

manifestations  of  the  luminous  bodies,  and  na-  ke^ly  felt,  the  circle  of  beings  which  overawe 

ture  in  generaL  He  invokes  them,  not  as  repre-  the  popular  mind  becomes  enlarged.   Thus,  the 

amtatives  of  a  siq>erior  being,  before  whom  the  objects  by  which  Indra,  Agni,  and  tiie  other 

human  soul  professes  its  h^iility,  nor  as  su-  daUtm  are  prq>itiated  become  gods  themselves; 

perior  beings  themselves,  which  may  reveal  to  soma,  especially,  the  moon  plant,  with  its  juice, 

bis  searching  mind  the  mysteries  of  creation  or  is  invoked  as  the  bestower  of  all  worldly  boons, 

eternity,  but  because  he  wants  their  assistance  The  animal  sacrifice,  the  properties  of  which 

against  enemies — because  he  wishes  to  obtain  seem  to  be  more  mysterious  than  the  offerings 

from  them  rain,  food,  cattle,  health,  and  other  of  soma  or  of  clarified  butter,  is  added  to  the 

boons.    He  complains  to  them  of  his  troubles,  original  rites.   Mystical  allusions  and  symbolic 

and  reminds  them  of  the  wonderful  deeds  they  expressions  b^n  likewise  to  crop  out  in  tiie 

performed  of  yora,  to  coax  them,  aa  it  were,  into  later  portUms  of  the  Veda,  reveiOing  the  tact 

aequiesosnos  and  friendly  help;  in  fact,  he  seeks  tiiat  we  Hindu  mind  was  no  longer  satisfied 

them  more  for  his  material  than  for  his  spirit-  with  the  adoration  of  the  elementary  or  natural 

ual  welfare.   What  we  shoidd  call  the  ethicsal  powers,  and  giving  evidence  that  the  religion 

side  is  less  pronounced.    Sin  and  evil,  indeed,  was  bcf^nning  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 

are  often  adverted  to,  and  the  gods  are  praised  mysteries  of  creation.    In  tiie  tenth  and  last 

because  they  destroy  sinners  and  evildoers;  but  book  of  the  Rig- Veda,  speculations  are  found 

one  would  err  in  associating  with  these  words  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  universe,  the 

our  notions  of  sin  or  wrong.   A  sinner,  in  these  whence  and  tiie  whither,  the  who  and  the  what, 

hymns,  ia  rather  a  man  who  doea  not  address  Am  aoon  as  the  problem  implied  hy  hymns  like 

praises  to  those  elementary  deities,  or  who  doea  thess  was  raised  in  the  muida  of  the  Hindus, 

not  gratify  them  with  the  oblatiotu  thc^  reedve  Hinduism  must  have  ceased  to  be  the  worship 

at  the  hands  of  the  bdiever.   He  is  the  foe,  the  of   only   elementary   powers.  Henceforward, 

robber,  the  demon — in  short,  the  borderer  infest-  thentore,  we  see  it  either  strutting  to  reconcile 

ing  the  territory  of  the  "pious"  man.  The  latter,  the  latter  with  tiie  idea  of  one  supreme  being 

in  his  turn,  may  injure  and  kill,  but,  in  adoring  or  to  emancipate  the  inquiry  into  the  prineipto 

Agni,  Indra,  and  their  kin,  he  is  satisfied  that  of  creation  from  the  elementery  religion  re- 

he  can  commit  no  evil  act.    Yet  some  of  the  corded  in  the  oldest  portion  of  Vedio  poetry, 

l^mns,  especially  those  addressed  to  the  super-  Brahmanism  Proper.  Hie  development  from 

sensuous,  transcendental  god  Vanma  (q.v.),  the  the  older  into  tiie  newer,  from  the  elemental 

guardian  ^  mier  and  right,  seem  to  imply  the  and  natural  into  the  artificial,  ritualistic,  and 

atrongest  sense  of  moral  obligation  and  of  sin  philosophic,  or  from  the  early  Sig-Veda  stage 

as  we  understand  the  word.   On  the  whole,  it  of  religion  into  Brahmanism,  may  be  traced 

may  also  be  said  that  the  internal  condition  of  through  the  7a>tir-Feda,  or  book  of  knowledge 

tiie  Hindu  community,  the  fcatores  of  which  of  tiie  sacrifice  and  the  rituaL    The  priesuy 
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power  of  the  Brahman*  la  anpreme  in  thia 
Baered  book,  and  in  the  Yajnr-Veda  may  be  aeen 
the  b«ginnioga  of  Brahmaaiam,  as  shown  in  its 
fuller  dereloproent  in  the  branch  Brahmana* 
(see  Veda)  and  in  the  philosophical  writings 
termed  Vpamghad.  {See  Upanishad.)  In  the 
Brahman  as — a  word  of  the  neuter  sender,  and 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  similar  word  in 
the  maaenline  gender,  denoting  tiie  first  Hindu 
caste— the  uymeal  allesoriea  which  now  and 
then  appear  in  what  we  have  called  the  second 
class  of  Vedic  hymns,  are  not  only  developed  to 
a  crasiderable  extent,  but  gradually  brought 
into  a  systematic  form.  Epithets  givoi  by  the 
Rig- Veda  poets  to  the  elementary  gods  are  made 
the  bases  of  legends,  assoming  the  shape  of 
historical  narratives.  The  simple  and  primitive 
worship  mentioned  in  the  hymns  becomes  highly 
eompla  and  artificial.  A  pondoroua  ritnal, 
founded  on  those  I^;ends  and  supported  by  a 
far  more  advanced  condition  of  socie^,  is 
brought  into  a  regular  system,  which  requires  a 
special  class  of  priests  to  keep  it  in  a  proper 
working  order.  Some  of  the  Vedic  hymns  seem 
to  belong  already  to  the  bc^nning  of  this  period 
of  the  Brahmana  worship,  for  in  the  second 
bocdL  of  the  Rig-Veda  several  aach  prieata  are 
enumerated  in  reference  to  the  adoration  of 
Agni,  the  god  of  fire;  but  the  full  contingent  of- 
16  priests,  such  as  is  required  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  great  sacrifice,  does  not  make  its 
appearance  before  the  composition  of  the  Brah- 
manas  and  later  Vedas.  Yet,  however  wild 
many  of  these  l^;ends  are,  however  distant  they 
become  from  the  earlier  veneration  of  the  ele- 
mentary powers  of  nature,  and  however  much 
this  ritual  betr»s  the  gradual  devel<H[>ment  M 
the  inatitntion  of  oaates— unknown  to  ttte  hymns 
of  the  Riff-Veda — ^there  are  still  two  features  in 
them  which  mark  a  prMreaa  of  the  religious 
mind  of  ancient  India.  While  the  poets  of  the 
Rig-Veda  are  chiefly  concerned  in  glorifying  the 
visible  manifestations  of  the  elementary  gods, 
in  the  Brahmanas  their  ethical  qualities  are 
put  forward  for  imitatim  and  praise.  Truth 
and  untruth,  right  and  wrong — in  the  moral 
sense  which  tbeae  words  imply — are  not  sddnn 
oiqthaaiaed  in  tiie  descriptitMi  of  the  battles 
loiijB^  betweai  goda  and  demons;  and  several 
rites  themselves  are  described  as  symbolical 
representations  of  these  and  similar  qualities 
of  the  good  and  evil  beings,  worshiped  or  ab- 
horred. A  second  feature  is  the  tendency,  in 
these  Brahmanas,  to  determine  the  rank  of 
the  goda,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  give  promi- 
aenoe  to  one  q>ecial  god  among  the  rest;  whereas 
in  the  old  Vedic  poetry,  though  we  may  die* 
cover  a  predilection  of  the  poets  to  bestow 
more  praise,  e.g.,  on  Indra  and  Agni  than  on 
other  gods,  yet  we  find  no  intention  on  th^ 
part  to  raise  any  of  them  to  a  supreme  rank. 
Thus,  in  some  Brahmanas,  Indra,  the  god  of 
the  firmament,  is  endowed  with  ^e  dignify  of 
a  ruler  of  the  gods;  in  others,  the  sun  receives 
the  attributes  of  snperiorify.  Thia  is  no  real 
solution  of  the  momentous  problem  hinted  at 
in  the  Vedic  hymns,  but  it  is  a  semblance  of  it. 
There  the  poet  asks  "whence  this  varied  world 
arose";  here  the  priest  answers -that  "one  god 
is  more  elevated  than  the  rest,"  and  he  is  satis- 
fied with  regulating  the  detail  of  the  soma  and 
animal  sacrifice  according  to  the  rank  which  he 
assigns  to  his  deities.    See  ^ahhanish. 

A  real  answer  to  this  great  question  is  at- 
tempted, however,  by  the  theologians  who  ex- 
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plained  the  "mysterious  doctrine"  held  la  the 
utmost  reverence  by  all  Hindus,  and  laid  down 
in  the  Upanishad  (q.v.).  It  mnat  suffice  here 
to  state  uiat  the  object  of  these  important  works 
is  to  explain  not  only  the  process  of  creation,  but 
the  nature  of  a  supreme  being  and  its  rdation 
to  the  human  soul.  In  the  Upanisbads,  Agni, 
Indra,  Vayu,  and  the  other  deities  of  the  Vedic 
hynms  become  aymlKrfs  to  asrist  ttie  mind  in  its 
attempt  to  understand  the  true  natme  of  the 
tme  absolute  being,  and  the  raumer  in  which 
thia  being  manifests  itself  in  its  worldly  form. 
The  human  soul  itself  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  this  supreme  or  great  soul ;  its  ultimate  des- 
tination is  reunion  with  the  supreme  soul,  and 
the  means  of  attaining  that  end  is  not  the  per- 
formance of  sacrifici^  rites,  but  the  compre* 
hmsion  ot  its  own  self  and  of  the  great  souL 
The  doctrine  which  at  a  later  period  beeame  the 
foundation  of  the  creed  of  the  educated — the 
doctrine  that  the  supreme  soul,  or  (the  neuter) 
Brahman,  is  the  only  reality,  and  that  the  world 
has  a  claim  to  be  noticed  only  in  so  far  as  it 
emanated  from  this  being,  is  already  clearly 
laid  down  in  these  Upanishad  though  the 
language  in  which  it  is  expressed  still  adapts 
itsdf  to  the  legendary  and  allegorical  style 
which  charaeterizea  the  Brahmana  portion  of 
the  Vedas.  The  Upanisbads  became  thus  the 
basis  of  the  enlightened  faith  of  India.  They 
are  not  a  system  of  philosophy,  but  they  contain 
all  the  germs  whence  the  three  great  systems 
of  Hindu  philosophy  arose;  and  like  the  latter, 
while  revealing  the  struggle  of  the  Hindu  mind 
to  comprehend  the  one  supreme  being,  they  ad- 
vance sufficiently  far  to  express  their  belief  in 
such  a  being,  but  at  the  same  time  acknowledge 
the  inability  of  the  human  mind  to  nnderatand 
its  essence. 

From  the  Brahmanic  religion  with  its  theot 
ogy,  its  sacrifice,  its  stifling  ritual,  and  wide- 
spread priestcraft,  there  was  bound  later  to 
come  a  revolt.  Premonitory  symptoms  of  this 
are  plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  Upanisbads,  which 
prepared  the  way  for  emancipation.  The  reform 
wave  Bwqit  over  India  in  the  two  great  reac- 
tionaiT  morementa  of  Bnddhiam  and  JiUniam. 
The  charaeter  and  extent  of  these  reformatory 
movements  are  spoken  of  under  ^lecial  articles 
and  need  not  be  discussed  here.  The  eastern 
part  of  India  was  the  source  from  which  they 
sprang,  but  Jainism  gradually  spread  westward 
especially,  and  Buddhism  expanded  itself  over 
other  parts  of  India  to  Ceylon  and  far  bc;y<md 
the  borders  of  Hindustan. 

Sndniam.  In  spite  of  the  reform  moronents 
the  old  Brahmanism  was  not  destined  to  disap- 
pear. But  it  was  forced  to  undergo  ehangee 
whidi  were  largely  due  to  the  inflnoiee  of  uie 
proteatins  faiths  of  Buddhism  and  JiUnbm. 
During  the  very  time  while  th^  were  flouriah* 
ing  it  quietiy  but  firmly  held  its  own,  was  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  being  remodeled  and 
adjusted  to  altered  conditions  and  environments, 
and  was  gradually  but  surely  changing  into  the 
newer  Hinduism,  with  all  that  restoration 
meant.  It  Is  this  changing  Brahmanism  and 
earlier  Hinduism  in  its  sectarian  developmenta 
that  is  presented  to  us  in  the  great  Hindu  qiics. 

The  epic  period  of  Hinduism  Is  mariced  by  a 
similar  development  of  the  same  two  creeda, 
the  general  features  of  which  we  have  traced  in 
the  Vedic  writings.  The  popular  creed  strivee 
to  find  a  centre  round  which  to  group  its  imag- 
inary gods,  whereas  the  philosi^hieal  creed  finda 
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its  expression  in  tbe  groundworks  of  the 
Sankhya,  Kyaya,  and  Vedanta  srstemB  of  phi- 
Ioa<^by.  Id  tiie  former  we  find  two  gods  in 
parUenlar  who  are  ririiw  to  the  highest  rank, 
^ahnn  and  Bin,  the  Tedie  Rndra;  for  BrakmS 
(the  maseuline  form  of  Brahman thongh  he 
was  looked  upon  now  and  then  as  superior  to 
both,  gradually  disappears  and  becomes  merged 
into  the  philosophical  Brdhmd  (the  neuter  form 
of  the  same  word ) ,  which  is  a  further  evolution 
of  the  great  soul  of  the  Upanisbads.  In  the 
iEAmdya^  the  superiority  of  Vishnu  is  admitted 
without  dispute;  in  the  great  epos,  the  JfaM- 
hhUrata,  however,  which,  unlike  ttie  former  epos, 
is  the  product  of  successive  ages,  there  is  tfn 
apparent  rivalry  between  the  claims  of  Vishnu 
and  Siva  to  occupy  the  highest  rank  in  the 
pantheon.  It  is  one  of  the  difficult  problems  of 
Sanskrit  philol<^  to  unravel  the  chronological 
position  of  the  various  portions  of  this  work, 
to  lay  bare  its  groundwork,  and  to  show  the 
gradual  additions  it  received,  which  must  be 
done  before  it  will  be  possible  to  determine  the 
aueeeBsive  formation  of  the  lesends  which  are 
the  ha^  of  elassieal  Hindu  mythology. ,  A  great 
deal  has  been  don^  however,  and  this  much 
aeons  to  be  clear  even  already,  that  there  was 
a  predilection,  during  this  epic  period  for  the 
supremacy  of  Vishnu,  one  of  whose  incarnations 
was  the  much-beloved  Krishna  (q.v.),  and  that 
the  policy  of  incorporating  rather  than  com- 
batii^  antagonistic  creeds  Ted  more  to  a  quiet 
admiarion  ttian  to  a  warm  support  of  Siva's 
daims  to  the  highest  rank. 

The  philosophical  creed  of  this  period  adds 
little  to  the  fundamental  notions  contained  in 
the  Upaoishads,  but  it  frees  itself  from  the 
legendary  dross  which  still  imparts  to  those 
works  a  deep  tinge  of  mysticism.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  conceives  and  develops  the  notion  that 
the  union  of  the  individual  soul  with  the  su- 
preme spirit  may  be  aided  by  penances,  such  as 
peculiar  modes  of  breathing,  particular  postures, 
protracted  fasting,  and  the  like;  in  short,  by 
those  practices  which  are  systematized  by  the 
Yoga  doctrine.  The  most  remarkable  epic  work 
which  inculcates  this  doctrine  is  the  celebrated 
poem  Bhagava^tA,  which  has  been  wrongly 
considered  by  European  writers  as  a  pure 
Sankhya  work,  whereas  Bankara,  the  great 
Hindu  theologian  who  commented  on  it,  and 
other  native  commentators  irfter  him,  have 
proved  that  it  is  founded  on  tiie  Yoga  belief. 
Ilie  doctrine  of  the  reunion  of  the  Individnal 
soul  wiUi  the  supreme  soul  was  necessarily 
founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  former  must 
become  free  from  all  guilt  affecting  its  purity 
before  it  can  be  remerged  into  the  source  whence 
it  proceeded;  and  since  one  human  life  is  ap- 
parently too  short  for  enabling  the  soul  to  at- 
tain its  accomplishment,  the  Hindu  mind  con- 
duded  that  the  soul,  after  the  death  of  its 
tem|>orary  owner,  had  to  be  bom  ^in,  in  order 
to  complete  the  work  it  had  left  undone  in  its 
previous  existence,  and  that  it  must  submit  to 
the  same  fate  until  its  task  is  fulfilled.  This 
is  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  {aamskSra), 
which  is  a  logical  consequence  of  a  system  which 
holds  the  human  soul  to  be  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  of  an  absolute  God.  The  beginning  of 
this  doctrine  may  be  discovered  in  some  of  Uie 
oldest  Upanishads,  bat  its  devdopment  heloimi 
to  the  epie  tim^  where  it  pervades  tbe  Intends 
■nd  affects  the  iodal  life  of  the  nation.  See 
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Poranio  Hinduism.  The  Puranie  period, 
with  its  various  cults,  comprises  the  develop- 
ment of  the  newer  Hinduism  from  about  the 
sixth  century  of  our  era  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Purattas  (see  Purana)  and  the  Tem- 
traa  (see  Tantba.)  represent  this  phase  of  the 
religi<»i  which  succeeded  epic  Hinduism  and  sup- 
planted Buddhism.  The  old  Brahmanlc  vigor 
was  not  dead,  but  was  ready  to  revive.  In  the 
eighth  century  Kumarila  strengthened  it  on  the 
ritualistic  side,  and  the  great  ^^dantist  Sanlcara 
in  the  ninth  century  added  to  its  power  on  the 
philosophic  side.  But  the  Puranie  period  of  Hin- 
duism was  a  period  of  decline,  so  far  as  the 
popular  creed  is  concerned.  Its  pantheon  is 
nominally  the  same  as  that  of  the  epic  period. 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva  remain  still  at  the 
head  of  its  imaginary  gods ;  but  whereas  the  epic 
time  is  generally  characterized  by  a  frienaly 
harmony  between  the  higher  occupants  of  the 
divine  spheres,  the  Puranie  period  shows  discord 
and  destruction  of  the  ori^nal  ideas  whence  the 
epic  gods  arose.  Brahma  witbdram,  in  gen- 
eral, hum.  the  popular  adoration,  and  leaves 
Vishnn  and  Siva  to  contest  In  the  minds  of  their 
worshipers  for  the  highest  rank.  The  elemen- 
tary principle  which  originally  inhered  in  these 
deities  is  Uius  completely  lost  sight  of  by  the 
followers  of  the  Puranas.  The  I^^nds  of  the 
epic  poems  relating  to  these  gods  become  ampli- 
fied and  distorted  according  to  the  sectarian 
tendencies  of  the  masses;  and  the  divine  element 
which  still  distinguishes  these  gods  in  the 
BOmSyafM  and  MaMhhOrata  is  now  more  and 
more  mixed  up  with  worldly  concerns  and  inters 
sected  with  historical  events,  distorted  in  their 
turn  to  suit  individual  interests.  Of  the  ideas 
implied  by  the  Vedic  rites,  scarcely  a  trace  is 
visible  in  the  Puranas  and  Tantras,  which  are 
the  textbooks  of  this  creed.  In  short,  the  un- 
bridled imagination  which  pervades  these  works 
is  neithff  pleasing  from  a  poetical  nor  elevating 
from  a  pniloeophicU  point  of  view.  Some 
Puranas,  it  is  true— e.g.,  the  Bhdgavata — make 
in  some  sense  an  exception  to  this  aberration  of 
original  Hinduism;  but  they  are  a  compromise 
between  the  popular  and  the  Vedantic  creed, 
which  henceforward  remains  the  creed  of  the 
educated  and  intelligent.  They  do  not  affect 
the  worship  of  the  masses  as  practiced  by  the 
various  sects;  and  this  worship  itself,  whether 
harmless,  as  with  the  worshipers  of  Vishnu,  or 
offensive  aa  with  the  adorers  of  Sivm  and  his 
wife  Duiga,  is  but  an  enmty  ceremonial,  which 
here  and  there  may  remind  one  of  the  symbolical 
worship  of  the  Vedic  Hindu,  but,  as  a  whole,  has 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  Vedic  Scrip- 
tures, on  which  it  pretends  to  rest.  It  is  this 
creed  which  with  further  deteriorations,  caused 
by  the  lapse  of  centuries,  is  still  the  main  re- 
ligion of  the  masses  in  India.  One  of  these 
causes  of  deterioration  is  the  Yof^  (^•▼•),  or  be- 
lief in  a  supernatural  state  which  intUviduals 
may  enter  by  going  through  certain  practices. 
Its  most  authoritative  literary  exposition  is  tiw 
Tdga-aHtra  of  Patanjali  (q.v.). 

The  philosophical  creed  of  this  period,  and 
the  creed  which  is  still  preserved  by  the  edu- 
cated classes,  is  that  derived  from  the  tenets  of 
the  Vedanta  philosophy.  It  is  based  on  the  be- 
lief in  one  supreme  being,  which  imagination 
and  speculation  endeavor  to  invest  with  all  the 
perfections  conceivable  by  the  human  mind,  but 
the  true  nature  of  which  is,  nevertheless,  de- 
clued  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  thought,  and 
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which  Ml  tiiis  ground  is  defined  as  not  poMnw 
ing  any  of  the  qualities  by  which  the  human 
mind  is  able  to  comprehend  intellectual  or 
material  entity.    See  Vedakta. 

Hindu  Sects  and  Uodem  Popular  Faith. 
Under  tiiis  designation  may  be  comprised  the 
•eeta  which  arose  during  the  last  period  of 
Hinduism  and  the  bdlen  which  are  conuwra 
to  the  Hindus  tonlay.  These  belierers  suppose 
that  their  religion  is  countenanced  by  the  Vedas, 
but  its  source  in  reality  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Puranas  and  Tantras.  They  have  in  common  a 
general  sort  of  recognition  of  the  Hindu  trinity 
or  triad — Brahma  nie  creator,  Vishnu  the  pre- 
server, and  Siva  the  destroyer — but  in  practice 
they  are  either  Vishnuites  or  SiTites ;  for 
Brahma  is  little  more  than  an  abstraction  and 
plays  a  very  subordinate  part  to-day  contrasted 
vith  his  rivals.  Sivaism  may  loosely  be  said 
to  be  more  papular  in  the  northeast  and  south 
of  India;  Visnnuism  rather  in  the  northwest, 
but  also  in  the  south.  The  wives  or  female 
energies  of  these  two  gods  also  receive  adora- 
tion. (See  Vaibhnavab;  Saitas;  Saktas.) 
Common  to  them  all  are  certain  acts  of  wor- 
ship, reverence  for  the  cow,  the  offerins  of 
vouve  gifts,  adoration  fn  the  temples,  and  the 
performance  of  spediJ  cerem<mies,  such  as  the 
fulfillment  of  vows  by  going  on  religious  pil- 
grimages for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  merit. 
The  caste  system  uso  has  a  strongly  religious 
bearing,  although  it  tends  to  break  down 
tfarougn  association  with  Occidentals.  (See 
Casts.)  Besides  the  great  sects  there  are  like- 
wise some  of  limited  extent  and  total  insignifl- 
oauee,  such  as  the  wOTshipers  of  Agni,  the  god 
of  fire;  of  Surya,  Uie  sun  god;  of  (Sanesa,  the 
god  of  wisdom  and  remover  of  obstacles.  Some 
of  these  latter  sects  were  looked  upon  as  parUy 
unorthodox,  partly  heterodox,  as  early  as  the 
ninth  and  fourteenth  centuries  of  our  era.  Re- 
garding the  sect  of  the  Sikhs,  which  arose  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  special  artide  on  that  topic  Reform  move- 
ments in  India  have  been  funillar  rinee  the 
early  days  of  Buddhism  and  Jainism,  down 
through  Sikhism  to  the  modem  times.  In  the 
nineteenth  coitury  a  special  religiona  agitation 
was  set  on  foot  by  Rammohun  Roy  (1774-1833) 
(q.v.),  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Brahmo-Somaj  (q.v.) ,  a  sort  of  national 
church  of  the  Hindus.  The  movement  has  ex- 
tended widely  throughout  India,  and,  like  the 
Arya-Somaj,  it  is  eclectic  in  its  tendencies, 
•eocittg  to  combine  the  teachings  of  the  Veda 
with  uie  tenets  of  tite  Bible  and  the  saered 
hotAa  of  other  faiths.  There  are  also  in  India 
some  20,000  believers  in  the  Jewish  religion, 
and  allusion  has  been  made  above  to  the  pres- 
ence of  some  100,000  Parsis,  who  made  their 
home  in  India  more  than  1000  years  ago.  These 
topics  are  treated  under  separate  headings.  See 
also  HiNDUisu. 

Ohrlstiaiiity  in  India.  With  reference  to 
the  qiread  of  Christianity  in  Hindustan,  as 
mentioned  above,  it  may  be  stated  t^at  India 
was  one  of  the  earliest  fields  of  Christian  mis- 
sions. Tradition  assigns  it  as  the  scene  of  the 
Apostle  Thomas's  labors  and  martyrdom. 
Whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  we  find  a 
Syrian  church  planted  in  Malabar  in  south 
India,  which  undoubtedly  had  a  very  early 
origin.  The  colonization  of  6oa  by  the  Portu- 
guese was  followed  by  Franciscan  and  Domin- 
ican propaganda.  The  Jesuit  missionaries,  from 


the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  onward,  had 
a  large  success  in  India.  (See  Fbaroib  Xatub.) 
The  appointment  by  tiie  popes  of  Vicars  Apos- 
tolic led  to  a  long  conflict  with  the  Portuguese 
clergy,  which  only  subsided  after  the  (Concordat 
of  1886.  The  earliest  Protestant  missionaries 
in  India  came  from  Holland  and  Denmaric 
With  the  latter  mission  the  eminent  Schwarts 
was  connected.  England's  first  missionary  effort 
was  made  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Qospel,  and  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society,  which  commenced  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  by  aiding  the  Danish 
mission  already  established  in  south  India. 
Subsequently  the  East  India  Company  adopted 
the  policy  of  excluding  missiwanes  altogether 
from  their  territories;  but  since  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  whm  these  restrietiims  were 
withdrawn,  great  activity  has  bem  manifested, 
in  which  all  denominations  are  represoited.  In 
the  proclamation  to  the  princes,  chiefs,  and 
people  of  India,  read  in  the  principal  cities,  on 
Nov.  1,  1868,  it  was  declared  "that  none  shall 
be  in  any  wise  favored,  none  molested  or  dis- 
quieted, by  reason  of  their  religious  faith  and 
observances,  but  that  all  shall  alike  enjoy  the 
equal  and  impwrttid  proteetim  of  the  law."  The 
fuUest  toleranon  in  mattors  of  bith  is  the  rule 
throughout  British  India.  Fanaticism  only,  as 
when  it  sought  to  enforce  the  burning  of  widows 
or  suttee  (q.v.)  or  to  offer  human  beings  in 
sacrifice,  is  ciurbed  by  the  ruling  power.  There 
is  no  exclusively  endowed  state  church,  but  the 
government  continues  to  pay  the  state  grants 
made  to  Hindu  tenqiles  and  to  Ifohammedan 
mosques.  Clenymoi  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  are  retained  on  the  government  estab- 
lishment as  civil  or  military  chaplains.  There 
are  Church  of  England  bishops  at  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay.  The  number  of  Chris- 
tians in  India  in  1013  was  given  in  the  census 
as  3,876,106.  of  whom  1.490,864  were  Roman 
Catholics.  The  members  of  tiie  Church  of  Eng- 
land numbered  492,817.  The  rest  belonged 
chiefly  to  Protestant  denominations. 

For  a  study  of  the  entire  religious  develop- 
ment of  the  Hindus,  consult:  Wilkins,  Modem 
Hinduiem  (2d  ed.,  London,  1887) ;  Barth,  Beli- 
giont  of  India  (3d  ed.,  ib.,  1890) ;  Hopkins,  B0- 
ligione  of  India  (Boston,  1805) ;  Hardy,  JtuUtohe 
Retigumtgeachiohte  (Leipzig,  1898) ;  Monier- 
Williams,  Hinduism,  in  the  series  of  "Non- 
Christian  Religious  Systems"  (London,  1900) ; 
Wintemitz,  Qeaohiehte  der  in^chen  Litteratur 
(Leipzig,  1908-  );  Moore,  Bittory  of  £eU- 
ffUnu,  vol.  i  (New  York,  1913). 

Arelusolog^eal  Bemalus.  The  antiquities 
and  the  archieolf^cal  remains  ia  India  are 
largely  of  an  architectoral  character.  (See 
Indian  Abt.)  From  the  prehistoric  age  there 
are  no  monuments  surviving  beyond  possibly 
some  cairns  and  cromlechs;  and  the  same  to 
true  of  the  Vedic  period  of  Aryan  India,  because 
the  structures  were  mosUy  of  wood  or  of  de- 
structible material.  Indian  ardueology  begins 
practically  with  the  age  of  Buddhism  and 
Jainism.  Connected  with  these  faiths  there  are 
characteristic  shrines,  temples,  and  monuments 
in  various  parts  of  India,  dating  from  260  b.c. 
onward.  Most  famous  from  the  standpoint  of 
archeeological  research  are  the  great  cave  at 
Karli,  and  also  the  caves  at  Ajanta,  Ellora,  and 
Lena,  constructed  with  their  assembly  halls  or 
churches  {ohaityas)  and  their  monastic  odls 
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{viMra$).  Of  IHm  laterMt  are  the  huge  mooiida 
or  tumuli  (atHpag,  tdpet),  like  that  at  Sanchl, 
near  Bhilea,  erected  to  contain  in  a  ahtine 
idd0oba)  Bome  relic  of  Buddha.  The  balus- 
trades about  these  structures  are  well  known 
because  of  tiieir  artistic  value  and  because  of  the 
UAt  they  throw  on  scenes  connected  with  Bnd- 
dUst  life.  (See  Oautaha  Buddha;  Jataea.) 
Of  particular  antiquarian  interest,  likewise,  are 
the  variona  eolunuia  or  shafts  (wtmnhJuu,  UtB), 
set  up  in  Tarions  parts  of  India  by  King  Ateka 
(q.T.).  Th^  show  eridence  of  Persian  inflnnice. 
The  iuscriptiona  on  these,  like  his  rock-cut 
edicts,  are  of  special  importance.  Under  a 
eligfatiy  different  catf^ry,  but  of  similar  anti- 
quarian interest,  are  the  famous  Gandhara 
sculptures,  r^resenting  incidents  in  Buddha's 
life.  The  influenoe  of  Onseo-Baetrian  art  is 
plainly  evident  in  these.  Of  a  much  later  date, 
but  quite  Hindu  in  character,  are  the  cave 
temples  of  Elephanta  (q.v.),  near  Bombay,  with 
their  sculptured  figures  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
especially  8iva.  These  may  not,  however,  ante- 
date the  ninth  century  of  our  era.  The  remain- 
ing groups  of  antiquarian  remains,  chiefly  archi- 
tectural, are  grouped  under  tbe  head  of  Dra- 
vidian  arehiteetare,  the  Bengali  and  Chftlnkyan 
ifyle  of  teuqile  structure  and  the  artistic  build- 
iiw  of  the  era  of  Mohammedan  rule.  For  de- 
tails rc^rding  these,  oonsult:  Fergusson,  Bit- 
tory  of  ItuUem  and  Eat  tern  Architecture  (Lon- 
don, 1876;  new  ed.  rev.  by  Bnrgesa,  1910) ;  Le 
Bon,  Lea  momimeato  de  I'lnde  (Paris,  1803); 
A.  QrOnwedel,  Buddhiat  Art  in  India  (London, 
1901) ;  Fanshawe,  Delhi  Past  and  Preaent  (ib., 
1908);  E.  B.  Havell,  Indiam  Arohiteoture  .  .  . 
from  the  Mohammedan  Invaaion  to  the  Preaent 
Day  (ih.,  191S) ;  Vincent  Smith,  Hiatory  of  Fine 
Art  in  India  (Oxford,  1911).  In  1807  arrange- 
moits  were  made  in  connection  with  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Orientalists  to  establish  an 
Association  for  Archeological  Research  and 
Exploration  in  India,  and  B[»ecial  archeolf^eal 
work  under  the  supervision  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment has  since  been  carried  on  in  Cambt^ia, 
besides  the  researches  ccoidueted  by  various 
scholars  individually  in  India  itself. 

Language.  With  its  hundreds  of  millions  oi 
inhabitants,  there  is  as  great  a  diversity  of  Ian* 
gnages  in  India  as  there  is  variety  in  tbe  peoples 
themselves.  By  far  the  larger  majority,  over 
220,000.000,  speak  languages  or  dialects  belong- 
ing to  the  Indo-Germanic  group  of  tongues,  and 
related,  though  perhaps  not  by  direct  descent, 
to  tbe  ancient  Vedic  dialect.  This  Indo-Aryan 
divition  is  therefore  first  in  importance,  and 
three  periods  or  stages  may  be  recii^ized  in  its 
historical  development.  The  earliest  of  these  is 
flometimee  called  the  Old  Indie  speech  and  in- 
cludes the  Vedic  dialect,  Pali,  in  the  broad  sense 
now  given  to  this  term,  and  the  literary  or 
classic  Sanskrit.  The  second  period  embraces 
tbe  Middle  Indian  Prakrits.  (See  Pbakbit.) 
The  third,  termed  New  Indian,  includes  the 
modem  Indian  vernaculars,  which  are  in  the 
main  descended  from  popular  Prakrit  diidects, 
and  are  spoken  largely  in  the  north,  east,  and 
emtral  provinces  of  India.  Under  this  designa- 
tion are  comprised  Punjabi,  Kafimiri.  and 
l^ndhi,  the  speech  of  over  21,000,000  people,  on 
the  north  and  west;  next,  the  Hindi,  spoken  by 
80,000,000,  and  called  Urdu  or  Hindustani  when 
sdmixed  with  Persian  and  Arabic;  again, 
Gujarati  and  Marathi,  the  chief  languages  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  claiming  over  27,- 


000,000  qteakera;  fnrtherniore,  Bengali,  the 
vernacular  of  more  than  44,000,000  individuals 
in  tbe  east,  togathor  with  Uriya  and  Bebari, 
likewise  in  eastern  India;  also  Nepali,  the  lan- 
guage of  N^al,  and  Aseami,  still  farther  to 
the  east.  Separate  articles  regarding  tke  char- 
acteristics of  these  various  Indo-Aryan  vernac- 
ulars will  be  found  under  tbe  individual  names. 
Among  the  non-Aiyan  languages  tbe  most  im- 
portant family  is  the  Dravidian  (q.v.),  the 
tongue  of  some  56,000,000  people  inhabiting 
the  peninsular  porti(m  of  India.  The  Kolarian 
or  Munda  branch  numbers  about  3,170,000 
speakers,  while  the  Tibeto-Burman  family  has 
more  than  thrice  as  many.  The  Khasi  group 
(Assam)  and  the  Mon-Annam  and  Shan  fami- 
lies aggregate  together  over  half  a  million 
speakers.  Gypsy  dialects  are  wpokea  by  some 
350,000  people.  These  figures  are  those  of  the 
1901  census.  In  addition  to  this  the  division  of 
Iranian  langtugea  (q.v.)  is  represented  on  the 
borders  of  Af^nanisuin  and  Baluchistan.  The 
linguistic  statistics  of  India  include,  moreover, 
the  languages,  like  English,  German,  French, 
etc,  which  are  used  by  Eiiropeans  resident  in 
India,  and  similarly  such  other  languages  as 
may  be  used  by  varions  Asiatics  living  at  the 
time  in  Hindnstsn.  See  Indiah  'PmanBS.  In 
addition  to  the  hibliogn^faieal  referoices  given 
under  the  various  separate  articles,  consult: 
Beames,  Comparative  Orammar  of  the  Modem 
Aryan  Languagea  of  India  (London,  1872-79); 
Gust,  Modem  Langudgea  of  the  Boat  In<Uea  ( ib., 
1878);  Hoemle,  Cont/parative  Orammar  of  the 
Oaudi€m  Languages  (ib.,  1880) ;  Constable, 
Band-Ailaa  of  India  (ib.,  1803) ;  Baines,  "The 
Language  Census  of  India,'*  In  the  Tranaaotiona 
of  the  Ninth  IntemaHonal  Oongreaa  of  Oriental- 
iaU  (ib.,  1893) ;  Orieraon,  LUtjfuiatio  Survey  of 
India  (Calcutta,  1003  et  seq.) ;  P.  Schmidt 
OrundzUge  einer  Lautlehre  der  Man-Khmer 
Spraeken  (Vienna,  1906). 

HIBTOBT 

The  early  history  of  India  is  wrapped  in 
legmd.  Onl^  by  references  in  native  or  in 
f<ffeign  writings  and  by  inseriptlMis  can  the 
story  of  the  ancient  period  be  reconstructed. 
The  Indian  mind  is  essentially  an  unbistorie 
one.  We  have,  indeed,  many  sovereigns  men- 
tioned and  even  whole  dynasties  given  in  the 
Puranas  (see  Pubana),  the  epics,  and  other  San- 
skrit writings;  but  of  history,  in  the  real  sense 
of  the  word,  tbere  is  practically  none.  The  ac- 
counts which  are  given  are  so  interwoven  with 
myth  and  foncy  that  th^  have  almost  no  value 
to  tiie  historian.  Indian  history  falls  roughly 
into  three  periods:  tbe  National  or  Hindu 
period  (c.2000  b.c.  to  1001  a.d.),  the  Moham- 
medan period  (1001-1757  A.D.),  and  the  period 
of  the  establishment  of  European  dominion 
(1757-  ). 

National  or  Hindu  Period.  The  Aryans 
(q.v.)  entered  the  Punjab  p'erbaps  as  early  as 
2W0  B.O.  They  came  from  the  Iranian  eountrjf. 
apparently  by  two  routes,  through  the  mountain 
passes  in  southern  Afghanistan  and  by  way  of 
Cbitral,  and,  gradually  forcing  their  way  east 
and  south,  expelled  or  subdued  the  aborigines, 
such  as  the  Dravidians,  and  occupied  the  entire 
territory  north  of  the  Vindhya  Mountains. 
There  are  but  few  historic  allusions  in  the  ear- 
liest part  of  this  period,  although  the  Rig- Veda 
(q.v.)  mentions  a  battle  of  10  kings  against 
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Bndaa,  King  of  tlie  Tritm  clan,  eridently  a 
tribttl  war,  and  oontaina  a  rnunber  of  referenoes 
to  Aryan  victories  over  the  aboriginal  tribes. 
The  epics  of  the  MahAhkarata  and  the  RAmd- 
IfafM  contain  trends  of  wars  which  must  have 
been  of  mnch  imiKHrtance.  (See  Abhiss,  A»- 
eiM$  Armiie»t  Indian.)  The  former  epic  nar- 
rates almost  as  Its  main  theme  Hk  strife  be- 
tween the  Knnis  and  Panchalas,  botii  on  the 
tipper  Qaoges,  while  the  latter  tells  of  the  war 
waged  by  the  Kosalas  of  Oudh  against  the 
demoniac  armies  of  I^anka,  supposed  to  be 
Ceylon.  By  the  close  of  the  period  described  in 
the  former  epic  there  were  10  great  Hindu  king- 
doms: Magadha  (South  Bebar),  Anga  (West 
Bengal ) ,  Vanga  ( East  Bengal ) ,  Kalinn 
(OnesaS  Avanti  (Malwa),  Saurashtra  (Ouja^ 
rat),  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  Andhraa  (Dec- 
can),  the  Cholas  (Coromandel),  tiie  Cheraa 
(Malabar),  and  ihe  Pandyas  (extreme  eonth). 
Of  these  Magadha  became  the  chief  before  the 
dawn  of  auwentic  history  in  India.  The  ear- 
liest historic  Indian  date  thus  far  known  is 
C67  B.C.,  the  reputed  birth  year  of  Buddha. 
Bimbisara  (q.T.)  of  the  Bauunagar  dynas^ 
b^an  to  mle  soon  after  this  (died  486  b.o.), 
and  this  line  reigned  until  the  early  part  of 
the  fourth  century.  The  invaaion  of  Alexander 
the  Great  was  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  long 
series  of  inroads,  which  were  to  end  2000  years 
later  in  the  final  surrender  of  India  to  the  West. 
The  stay  of  Alexander  in  India  was  short  (327 
B.O.) ;  but  the  Mauiya  king  Chandragupta, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Sandracottus  (q.v-),  who 
brought  all  northern  India  under  the  sway  of 
Hagadha,  altered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
GrMk  ruler  of  Persia  and  Baetria,  Seleucna 
Nicator,  whose  daughter  he  married,  and  to 
whose  ambawador,  Me^asthenes  (q.v.),  we  are 
indebted  for  our  earliest  non-Indian  information 
on  Hindustan.  The  capital  of  the  Maurya 
kings  was  Pataliputra  (Patna).  The  great 
Maurya  Sandracottus  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Bindusara  in  291  B.o.»  and  his  grandson, 
Ateka  (c.272-232  BX.),  is  famons  as  the 
royal  promulgator  of  Buddhism.  A  series  of 
weak  kings  followed,  and  the  foreign  inflnence 
in  India  steadily  gained  strength.  A  Gr»oo< 
Bactrian  invasion  was  followed  (100  B.C.)  by  a 
conquering  raid  of  the  Sakas,  a  mixture  of 
Iranians  and  Greeks.  These  fell  themselves  un- 
der the  sway  of  the  Yue  Chi  (q.v.)  tribes.  The 
most  famous  Yue  Chi  ruler  was  Eanishka,  a 
great  protector  of  the  Buddhists.  The  date  of 
his  re^n  is  not  generally  agreed  upon — Fleet 
placing  his  accession  at  68  b.c.,  while  Vincent 
Smith  dates  his  reign  86-126  aj}.  The  Kushan 
kings  of  the  Yue  Chi  entered  into  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Romans.  Both  the  Kushan 
and  the  native  central  Indian  dynasty  of  the 
Andhras  were  supplanted  by  the  Guptas  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  third  century.  The  name 
of  Chandragupta  I  (about  319)  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  this  dynasty.  He  made  his 
house  supreme  over  practically  all  northern 
India,  and  his  son,  Samudragupta,  was  equally 
powerful.  During  the  Gupta  period  the  Hindus 
flourished  in  arts  and  in  religion.  The  tradi- 
tion which  connects  this  revival  of  Sanskrit 
literature  with  a  king  of  Ujjain  named  Vikra- 
maditya  has  no  historical  foundation.  About 
this  time  Chinese  travelers,  notably  Fa-Hien ' 
(400 ) ,  Hiouen-Thsang  ( 643 ) ,  and  I-Tsing 
(971),  came  to  India  seeking  for  a  knowledge 
of  Buddha's  teachings  in  thOx  purt^,  and  ^ 
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reoords  which  ihtj  left  form  the  only  mb- 
Indian  information  on  Hindustan  which  we 
possess  from  the  time  of  the  Gredcs  until  the 
ooming  of  the  Arabs.  The  power  of  the  Guptas 
was  finally  broken  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixth  century,  having  previously  been  weakened 
by  the  invasions  of  the  Ephtalite  Huns.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  rizth  century  HarshavMdhana, 
who  was  the  hero  of  tiie  one  historical  romance 
in  Sanskrit,  extended  his  sway  over  all  north- 
em  India,  even  conquering  Nepal.  From  this 
time  the  Hindu  power  began  gradually  to  de- 
cline. Of  the  succeeding  dynasties  the  most 
important  were  the  Chalukya  and  Chola  of 
Deccan,  but  the  day  of  native  monarchy  over 
India  was  past.  Petty  kings  came  and  went, 
warred  with  each  other,  and  1^  tiidr  lack  of 
harmony  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
second  great  cfrach  of  India,  Hm  Mohammedan 
period. 

The  subject  of  early  Hindu  eras  and  dates  ia 
very  involved,  and  only  the  chief  epochs  can  be 
given  here.  Hindu  chronology  bcgms  vrith  the 
Katiyuga  (q.v.),  an  astronomical  era,  3102  b.c.; 
Chandnigapta  established  the  Maurya  dynasfy, 
316  B.O.;  the  Samvat  (q.v.)  era  (atMbated 
wrongly  to  Vikramadi^)  begins  67  b.o.  This 
is  the  chief  era  of  north  India.  The  Baka 
(q.T.)  or  Salivabana  (the  chief  south  Indian) 
era  begins  78  A.D.;  tiie  Gupta  or  Vallabhi  era, 
319  A.D.;  the  Harshavardhana  era,  606  aj).; 
the  modem  Burmese  era,  630  aj>.  According 
to  a  new  theory  of  Bhandarkar  ( not  accepted  by 
scholars  generally),  the  Saka  and  ftmowing 
dates  have  to  be  increased  by  200. 

Mohammedan  Period  (1001-1767).  Houm 
of  GhazHi  (1001-1186).— The  Sultan  Mahmud 
of  Ohazni,  founder  of  the  house  of  the  Ohas- 
nivides  (q.v.),  was  the  first  conqueror  who 
permanently  established  the  Mohammedan  power 
in  India,  and  the  Hindu  princes  fell  one  by  one 
before  a  succession  of  Mohammedan  dynasties. 
The  house  of  Ghazni  succumbed  to  the  Houae  of 
Ohor,  which  was  supplanted  by  the  Blaoe  Kinga 
of  DMU  (1206-88).  One  of  these  sovwetgna, 
Altamsh,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1211, 
added  Uie  greater  part  of  Hindustan  proper 
to  his  dominions.  He  died  in  1236.  Tke 
KhUji  Dynasty  (1290-1320).— Under  Ala-ud-Din 
(1296-1316),  of  the  house  of  Khilji,  the  Afghan 
power  in  India  reached  its  highest  point.  He 
crushed  the  Hindus  in  Gujarat,  defeated  the 
Moguls  in  several  battles  on  their  invading  the 
Punjab,  and,  most  important  of  all,  invad^  the 
Deccan.  Like  so  many  Oriental  oonqnests,  how- 
ever, his  sneeess  was  but  temporary.  Hou»»  of 
Tugklak  ( 1321-1414) .— AU-ud-Din's  descend- 
ants having  been  slain,  Tughlak,  Governor  of 
the  Punjab,  seized  the  throne  in  1321.  The 
Tughlak  dynasty  was  short-lived;  and  in  1308, 
during  the  reign  of  the  last  of  the  Tughlak 
kings,  the  Tatar  Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  sacked 
Delhi  and  proclaimed  himself  Emperor  of  India. 
Two  short-lived  and  unimportant  dynasties  fol- 
lowed the  Tughlak^  the  Houae  of  Sayyid  (I414r- 
60)  and  the  Bouae  of  Lodi  (146(1-1626).  To  the 
kings  of  this  dynasty  succeeded  the  Great 
Mogula  of  the  House  of  Timur  (1626-1707). 
Baber  (q.v.),  a  descendant  of  Timur,  who  haid 
for  22  years  been  sovereign  of  Kabid,  invaded 
India  for  the  fifth  time  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1525,  and  after  defeating  Sultan  Ibrahim 
Ludi  on  the  plain  of  Panipat  (April,  1626)  he 
altered  Ddhi  in  triumph,  and  established  him- 
self as  Bmperor  «f  the  Mohammedan  d«nink»iB 
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fa  fodfa.  B»  died  fa  1680  and  was  soceeeded  by 
his  SOB,  HnmaTun.  Akbar  (q.v.)i  son  of  Huina- 
ynn,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Mohammedan  mon- 
arch a,  became  Emperor  in  1666  and  reigned  for 
nearly  50  years.  His  eon,  Jehangir,  ascended 
the  throne  fa  IMS,  and  his  grandson,  Shah 
JAan  (q.T.),  at  the  boginnfag  of  1028.  Shah 
Jehan  is  celebrated  as  the'  bmlder  of  the  Taj 
Mahal  (q.T.)  at  Agra  <q.T.),  one  of  the  most 
q>lendid  monuments  of  Oriental  architecture.  In 
1058  Shah  Jehan  was  imprisoned  by  his  son,  the 
famous  Anmngzebe  (q.v.),  vho  usurped  the  Im- 
perial power.  This  remarkable  man  raised  the 
Mogul  Empire  to  the  highest  pitch  of  greatness 
and  splendor.  The  death  of  Aurungzebe  took 
place  in  1707,  and  the  decay  of  the  Empire, 
which  had  begun  a  few  years  before,  proceeded 
npidly.  In  1739  the  Farsian  Nadir  Shah  fa- 
ndcd  India,  sacked  Ddhi,  and  carried  away 
the  famous  peacock  throne  as  well  as  a  vast 
amount  of  treasure.  Viceroys  of  tlie  Great 
Mogul  formed  their  provinces  into  independmt 
states;  while  Hfadu  and  Mohammedan  adven- 
tnrers  carved  out  kingdoms  with  the  sword.  Of 
these  the  most  important  were  the  nisams  of 
the  Deocan,  the  rajahs  of  Mysore,  tiie  pesbwas 
of  the  Halirattas,  and  tiie  Rajpnt  and  SUch 
princes.  TIk  Mahrattas  reached  the  height  of 
their  power  abont  the  middle  of  the  dghteenth 
coitury,  but  fa  1761  they  sustained  a  crushing 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Afgban  ruler,  Ahmed 
Shah  (q.v.),  fa  the  battle  of  Panipat.  The  dis- 
meml>eriQent  of  the  M<^iU  Empire  opened  a  wide 
field  for  admission  and  enterprise  to  the  nations 
of  Eun^  The  Venetians,  the  Genoese,  the 
Fortugnese  <the  first  to  reach  India  by  way  of 
the  Ca|ie  of  Good  Hope  fa.U98).  and  the  Dutch 
bad  by  tonw  tradea  with  India;  and  fa  1602 
the  ^i^ish  ^>peared  m  the  sosim;  See  East 
India  Oohfant. 

In  1653  Madras  was  erected  into  a  presidency, 
and  fa  1668  the  island  of  Bombay,  which  was 
the  dowry  of  Charles  II's  Queen,  the  Infanta 
Catharine  of  Portugal,  was  transferred  by  the 
crown  to  the  East  India  Company.  The  year 
1686  witnessed  the  foundation  of  C^eutta.  See 
Gama,  Vaboo  da;  ALBuquwiin;  Goa;  Pohih- 
ohbbt;  CHAnnBirAGAB. 

Britfah  Bnla  (1767-  ).  Great  jealousy 
CKteted  between  the  Bnriish  and  the  French. 
The  war  for  ascendancy  began  in  1745  and  did 
not  «sd  until  the  Peace  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  in 
1748.  (See  Dupledc)  The  etni^le  fa  the 
Camatie  continued  with  ardor  under  the  pre- 
text of  Biqiportfag  the  claims  of  rival  native 
prfaoes  to  sovenngnty.  Clive  (q.v.),  one  of 
the  most  famous  persons  fa  An^hlndian  his- 
tory, turned  the  contest  in  favor  of  the  EfttUsh. 
His  memorable  defense  of  Arcot  fa  1761  moke 
the  spell  of  French  invincibility.  Five  years 
afterward,  however,  8iraj-ud-Daula,  Nawab  or 
Governor  of  Bengal,  attacked  and  captured  Cal- 
cutta. The  English  prisoners,  146  in  number, 
were  ocmfined  In  the  small  military  prison 
known  as  the  Black  Hole,  and  only  23  survived 
tin  morning.  Clive  quidcly  took  command  of 
an  eqieditim  fitted  out  at  Ma^s,  reeovmd 
CalcntU  (1767),  and,  assiated  by  Admiral  Wat- 
son, prosecuted  the  wsr  vigorously,  till,  after  a 
hollow  peace  and  a  renewal  of  liostilities,  he 
thoroughly  defeated  Siraj-ud-Danla  in  the  battle 
of  Plassf,  June  23,  1757.  This  victory  gave 
the  English  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Behar, 
and  from  this  year  is  dated  by  the  English 
themselves  the  foundaticm  of  their  Empire  in 
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India.  From  Mfr  Jafar,  whom  tiie  East  Indfa 
Company  ap[K>fated  to  snoceed  the  defeated 
Kawab,  they  exacted  vast  sums  of  mone^ .  The 
government  of  an  empire  by  a  commercial  cor- 
poration was  a  strsAge  political  experiment. 
Katurallj  the  members  had  no  thought  of  ad- 
ministering affairs  for  the  benefit  of  their  sub- 
jects, or  even  of  lar-reaching  Improrements  fa 
their  own  fatereat,  but  were  guided  throtuhont 
by  the  narrowest  and  most  sordid  selfishness. 
After  the  victoiy  of  the  English  at  Baxar  fa 
1764.  over  the  united  forces  of  Shuja-ud-Daula> 
Nawab  of  Oudh,  and  the  Mogul  Emperor  (Shah 
Alam),  the  latter  asked  protection  of  the  Eng- 
lish. He  confirmed  the  company  in  its  posses- 
sions and  granted  it  the  collectorate  ((fiwdiiC) 
of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  on  condition  of 
receiving  the  snm  of  £800,000  as  tribute  to 
bimsdf  from  Bengal  and  tnOOfiOO  as  an  annual 
allowance  to  his  Nawab.  These  enormous 
grants  were  soon  cut  down  by  Olive  and  were 
eventually  repudiated  by  the  company,  which 
also  failed  to  fulfill  other  engagements  which  it 
had  entered  into  with  Shah  Alam.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cost  to  the  company  of  mafataining 
its  authority  and  standing  army  prevented  it 
from  underteking  public  works  and  from  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  the  country.  Clive 
purged  the  Indian  government  of  oppreasitni, 
extortion,  and  corruption;  from  the  work  he 
did  during  his  last  visit  (1766-67)  began  a 
purer  adimnlstration  of  the  British  Empire  in 
the  East  The  R^rulatinjg  Act,  passed  in  1773, 
substituted  a  new  council  of  four  at  Calcutta 
in  place  of  the  far  larger  council  which  had 
hitherto  managed  affairs  for  the  company.  The 
new  body  was  to  assist  and  check  the  Governor- 
General,  fastituted  in  the  same  year.  It  was 
also  givoi  a  limited  control  of  tiie  actions  of 
the  Madras  and  Bombay  presidencies  and  was 
thus  made  the  political  head  of  the  British 

Soesessions.  To  Warren  Hastings  (q.v.),  the 
rst  Governor-General  ( 1774-86 ) ,  the  new 
council  was  exceedingly  hostile.  Hastfags,  on 
his  part,  used  unBcrupulous  means  of  replenish- 
fag  the  company's  exchequer,  but  by  his  talent 
and  energy  he  averted  dangers  which  threatened 
the  Brituh  supremacy  fa  India.  The  powerful 
Mussulman  sovereigns,  Hyder  (Haidar)  All, 
ruler  of  Mysore,  and  the  Nizam  of  the  Deocan, 
assisted  by  French  officers,  combined  with  the 
Mahrattas  against  the  English.  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
broke  up  the  confederacy,  and  defeated  Hyder 
Ali  in  1781.  Next  year  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice,  which  had  always  harassed  the  Gov- 
ernor-General, was  deprived  of  its  independent 
powers,  and  the  policy  of  Hastings  was  euecess- 
fnl,  both  in  the  council  and  in  the  field.  In 
1784  Pitt  fastituted  the  Board  of  Control  under 
a  cabinet  mmister.  By  this  act  the  English 
government  began  to  deprive  the  company  of  its 
monopoly  of  political  power  in  India.  Lord 
Comwallis  (q.v.),  who  succeeded  Hastings  in 
1786,  was  both  Governor-General  and  com- 
mander fa  chief.  To  cheek  the  comq>tion  of  the 
English  revalue  officials,  he  made  the  semimiars 
(native  collectors  of  revenue)  proprietors  of 
thrar  districts  on  condition  of  {wying  a  Hxei 
annual  sum  to  the  company.  He  also  improved 
the  judicial  administration  by  forbiddfag  b 
revenue  official  to  act  aa  a  judge.  These  were 
his  chief  reforms.  With  the  Nizam,  the  Mah- 
rattas, and  the  Rajah  of  Coorg  as  allies,  Com- 
wallis in  1700  made  war  on  llppu.  Sultan  of 
Mysore,  who  had  invaded  Travancor^  thai  nn- 
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der  British  protection.  Terms  were  dictated  to 
Tippu  at  hiB  capital,  Seringapatam,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  cede  half  of  his  domains  to  the 
eompanv.  Comwallis  was  aacceeded  by  Sir 
John  Shore  (1793-08),  whose  rale  was  in  bo 
respect  memorable.  Shoza  was  followed  by  the 
Muanis  W^esley  (1708-1805).  The  British 
Empire  In  the  East,  like  that  of  Napoleon  I  in 
Europe,  could  be  maintained  only  by  constant 
fighting.  Tippu  broke  his  faith  by  intriguing 
against  the  English,  both  with  the  French  and 
with  native  princes.  His  bad  faith  cost  him 
his  crown  ana  life;  in  May,  1700,  Seringapatam 
was  Btofmed  and  Tippu  killed.  The  Hindu  ^• 
nast^  displaced  by  Hyder  Ali  was  restored,  and 
tiie  administration  was  carried  on  successfully 
tor  the  young  Rajah  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
afterward  Diute  of  Wellington.  In  the  famous 
battle  of  Assaye,  in  1803,  he  defeated  the  Mab- 
rattes  under  Sindhia,  and  the  victories  of  hord 
Lake  in  north  India  extended  considerably  the 
dominions  of  the  company.  As  Lord  Wdlest^'s 
policy  was  too  aggressive  to  suit  the  views  of 
the  East  India  Ckimpany,  he  was  superseded  by 
Lord  Comwallis,  who  returned  to  India  only  to 
die.  Lord  Minto,  who  governed  from  1807  to 
1813,  organised  the  dutrlcts  conquered  by 
Wellesley.  This  administratlmi  was  peaceful — 
a  reaction  of  the  profit-seeking  company  against 
the  ambitious  poUcy  of  Minto's  predecessor. 

The  Marquis  of  Hastings  (1813-23)  con- 
quered the  Gurkhas  of  Nepal,  forced  the  Mah- 
ratta  ruler  of  Indore  to  cede  a  great  part  of  Ms 
territories,  crashed  the  robber  gangs  called  Pin- 
daris,  and  made  the  British  powor  supreme  in 
India.  The  next  administrations  were  those  of 
Earl  Amherst  (1823-28)  and  Lord  William 
Bentinck  (1828-36).  The  first  was  signalised 
by  the  First  Burmese  War,  the  second  by  the  sup- 
pression of  Butt£e  and  the  thugs.  It  was  Ben- 
tinck, in  fact,  who  introduced  the  idea  of  gov- 
eraing  India  for  the  good  of  the  governed.  The 
Earl  of  Auckland  (1836-12)  foUowed  Bentinck. 
He  is  known  chiefly  by  his  unjustifiable  and 
disastrous  attempt  to  make  British  influence 
paramount  in  Afghanistan  (q.v.).  An  unex- 
pected insurrection  in  Kabul  compelled  the  re- 
treat of  the  British  army,  which  was  over- 
whelmed in  the  Kurd-Kabul  Pass  ( 1842) , 
Auckland  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Ellen- 
borough  (1842-44).   The  "army  of  retribution" 

Eroceeded  to  Kabul  soon  after  Lord  Ellen- 
Drough  took  the  reins  of  government.  Kabul 
was  sadced  and  several  public  buildings  rased 
to  the  ground,  after  which  the  country  was 
evacuated  and  Dost  Mohammed  allowed  to  re- 
occupy  his  throne.  The  conquest  of  Sind  by 
Charles  Napier,  followed  by  its  annexation,  also 
belongs  to  this  administration.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  having  been  recalled  by  the  East  India 
directors,  from  alarm  at  his  martial  tendencies, 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge  (1844-48)  was  sent  to 
take  his  place.  The  attention  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernor-General, however,  was  soon  diverted  from 
works  of  peace  to  battle  with  the  bravest  people 
of  India.  Ever  since  the  death  of  Runjit  Singh, 
the  ally  of  the  English  in  1830,  the  Punjab  had 
been  in  a  state  of  disorganization.  The  Sikhs, 
uneasy  at  the  conquests  made  by  the  British  in 
Sind  and  Gwalior,  resolved  to  invade  British 
territory.  The  First  Sikh  War  (1845-46)  com- 
menced on  the  put  of  the  Punjab  by  the  pas- 
sage of  Uie  Sutlej,  and  was  followed  by  the 
bloody  bailee  of  Mudki,  Firoahah,  Aliwal,  and 
Sobraon,  tai  irtiieb,  aita  hard  fighting,  the  Sikhs 


were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  The  result 
of  ihe  war  was  that  a  British  resident  and  Brit- 
ish troops  were  stationed  at  Lahore,  although 
the  boy  prince,  Dhulip  Singh,  was  acknowled^d 
as  Bluuuraiah  under  a  protectorate.  The  Cis- 
Sutlej  StMes,  the  Jalandhar  Doab,  and  the 
region  between  the  Ravi  and  the  Sutlej  were 
annexed. 

The  administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Dal- 
housie  (1848-66),  who  succeeded  Hardinge,  is 
memorable  for  the  commencement  of  superb 
public  works,  the  introduction  of  cheap  uniform 
postage,  railways,  telegraphs,  improvements  iu 
government,  and  social  progress  generally;  a 
second  Sikh  war,  ending  in  vm  victory  of  Guja- 
rat, Feb.  21,  1840;  a  second  Burmese  war, 
finished  in  1852;  and  the  annexation  of  four 
kingdoms — the  Punjab,  Pegu,  Nagpur,  and 
Oudh,  besides  lesser  territories,  such  as  Satara. 
The  organization  of  the  Punjab  into  a  model 
province,  soon  to  become  notable  for  prosperity 
as  well  as  for  its  faithfulness  to  England,  was 
a  splendid  achievement,  of  which  Dalhousie 
had  reason  to  be  pjoud.  When  Lord  Canning 
(18S0-62)  assumed  office,  everything  promised 
peace  and  prosperity.  With  the  early  days  of 
1857,  however,  came  the  first  mutte rings  of 
the  storm  that  was  to  sweep  over  a  large  portion 
of  British  India.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
year  cakes  of  flour  were  circulated  mysteriously 
through  the  r^on  of  the  upper  Ganges ;  by  this 
means  the  natives  were  concerting  rebellion. 
Treasonable  placards  appeared  at  Delhi,  and 
other  suspicions  occurroices  gave  warning  of 
native  disaffection  or  conspiracy.  The  chief 
causes  of  discontent  seem  to  have  been  the  an- 
nexation policy  and  Uie  rapid  introduction  of 
modern  European  improvements,  which,  by 
threatening  to  destroy  the  whole  native  civiliza- 
tion of  India,  roused  the  fears  and  superstitions 
of  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  alike.  At  the 
same  time  the  English  civil  and  military  offi- 
cials fiUled  to  respect  the  rel^ous  feelings  of 
their -subjects.  For  instancy  the  Enfield  rifle 
with  its  cartridge,  greased  wiUi  tallow  and 
lard,  was  at  this  time  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Sepoys  without  explanation  or  precaution;  and 
(lieneral  Anson,  the  commander  in  chief,  dis- 
regarded caste  and  was  against  all  concession  to 
the  "beastly  prejudices"  of  the  natives.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Hindu  considered  the 
cow  sacred,  and  he  would  lose  caste  by  tasting 
anything  prepared  from  its  meat,  while  the 
Mohammedan  was  not  permitted  by  his  religirai 
to  eat  pork.  Suddenly  the  disaffeeUon  broke  out 
into  open  revolt  before  the  English  were  aware 
of  the  impending  danger.  On  May  10,  1857, 
the  Sepoy  Mutiny  began  at  Meerut,  a  town  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Delhi,  with  a  frenzied  up- 
rising of  the  native  troops,  who  had  been  exas- 
perated by  the  imprisonment  of  a  number  of 
their  men  who  had  refused  to  handle  English 
cartridges.  The  mutineers  liberated  their  com- 
rades and  proceeded  to  massacre  the  Europeans. 
The  British  troops  failed  to  act  promptly,  and 
the  Meerut  Sepoys  rushed  to  Delhi  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  fallen  Mogul.  His  person, 
invested  with  the  traditions  of  native  sover- 
eignty, naturally  became  the  centre  of  rebel- 
lion. Delhi  at  once  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
mutineers.  Nana  Sahib  of  Bithur.  whose  claims 
as  the  adopted  son  of  the  Peshwa  of  the  Bfah- 
rattas  had  not  been  recognized  by  the  British 
government^  &nned  the  insurrection.  At  the 
end  of  June  General  Wheeler  was  fwoed  to  snr- 
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render  to  fahn  at  Gawnpore;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  promise  of  safe^nduct  to  Allahabad,  all 
the  men  were  immediately  massacred.  The 
womoi  and  children  were  butchered  on  July  16, 
hy  order  of  Nana  Sahib,  when  he  heard  of  Have- 
lock's  march  from  Allahabad.  Nana  Sahib  was 
unable  to  withstand  Havelock,  who  entered 
Cawnpore.  The  Europeans  in  the  residency  at 
Lucknow  wgre  besieged  on  June  30.  Four  day* 
afterward,  the  eranmandant,  Sir  Henry  Law- 
rence dieid  of  his  wounds,  and  his  place  was 
taken  hy  Inglis,  who  bravely  held  out  till  he 
was  relieved,  on  September  26,  by  the  heroic 
Havelock.  The  final  relief  was  achieved  by  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  and  on  November  17  the  city 
was  again  in  complete  possession  of  the  British. 
In  tiie  meanwhile,  in  September,  Delhi  was  re- 
taken by  Gen.  Archdale  Wilson.  By  June,  1868, 
DO  city  or  fortress  of  any  importance  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  mutineers.  Oudh  was  en- 
tirely reduced  hy  the  banning  of  the  year  1869. 
The  able  rebel  leader,  Tantia  T<^i,  a  Mahratta 
Brahman,  was  taken,  tried  by  court-martial, 
and  hanged.  During  the  mutiny  valuable  as- 
sistance and  protection  were  received  from  many 
native  chiefs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the 
fate  of  the  last  representative  of  the  East  India 
Company  to  sentence  the  last  Great  Mogul  and 
heir  of  the  house  of  Timor  "to  he  fausported 
across  the  seas  as  a  felim."  He  died  in  Pegu  in 
1862.  The  transfer  of  the  government  of  India 
to  tiw  British  crown  ( 1868 )  was  the  immediate 
eonsecmence  of  the  mutiny.  Under  the  system 
then  inai^urated,  the  govemnfent  of  India  is 
vested  in  a  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  re- 
sponsible to  the  crown,  and  assisted  by  a  coun- 
cil sitting  in  London.  Subject  to  this  authority 
is  the  Govemor-QeneraJ,  henceforth  termed  the 
Viceroy,  aided  by  an  Executive  Council,  corre- 
^Kmdiiw  to  the  old  Council  of  Calcutta,  and  by 
a  newL^iBlative  Council,  composed  in  part  ot 
uonoffidal  members,  native  as  well  as  Euro- 
pean. The  first  Viceroy  was  Lord  Canning. 
The  two  following  viceroys  were  the  Earl  of 
Elgin  (1862-63)  and  Sir  John  Lawrence  (1863- 
69).  Towards' the  close  of  Lord  Elgin's  ad- 
ministration a  Mohammedan  rising  in  north- 
west India  was  apprehended,  and  it  was  con- 
ddered  most  desirable  that  the  new  Vioeroy 
■hould  have  practical  ezporienee  of  Indian  af- 
fairs. Sir  John  (afterward  Lord)  Lawrence 
vras  accordingly  appointed  Viceroy.  He  con- 
ducted the  government  with  prudence  and  zeal, 
but  unfortunate  events  occurred  during  his  term 
of  office.  A  war  in  Bhutan  terminated  unsat- 
isfactorily for  England  in  1866;  and  a  dread- 
ful famine  in  Orissa,  resulting  from  a  drought, 
caused  the  death  of  1,600,000  people.  He  was 
■neceeded  hy  the  Earl  of  Miayo  (1860-72). 
This  administration  was  inaugurated  by  a  great 
demcmstration  at  Ambala,  March  87,  1869,  when 
the  Amew  of  Atehanistan  was  received  in  state 
and  given  a  supply  of  arms,  and  the  first  install- 
ment of  a  money  subsidy  of  £120,000  a  year.  In 
returning  from  Rangoon  to  Calcutta  the  Earl  of 
Mayo  was  assassinated  by  a  convict  {February, 
1872).  Lord  Northbrook  (1872-76)  was  the 
next  Viceroy.  The  chief  events  of  his  adminis- 
faation  were  "the  Boigal  famine,"  which,  how- 
ever, was  foreseen  and  provided  for,  and  the 
visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India  (1876). 
Northbrook  was  followed  by  Lord  Lytton  ( 1876- 
80).  The  most  important  events  in  the  tenure 
of  office  of  Lord  Lytton  were  the  proclamation 
Of  the  Queen  as  Empress  of  India  (1877),  an- 


other fomine,  and  the  Afghan  War  <i878-80). 

The  Marquis  of  Ripon    (1880-84),  the  Earl 

(afterward  Marquis)  of  Dufferin  (1884-88), 
and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  (1888-93)  were 
the  next  three  viceroys,  under  whose  adminis- 
trations much  was  done  for  the  improvem^t 
of  the  natives.  In  1886  King  Thebau  of  Burma 
was  dethroned,  and  on  Jan.  1,  1886,  the  country 
was  formally  annoced  hy  the  Ei^lish.  The  Earl 
of  Elgin  became  Viceroy  in  1803.  During  his 
term  of  office  the  demarcation  of  the  boundary 
between  Afghanistan  and  India,  as  determined 
by  the  Durand  Treaty  of  1893,  was  practically 
completed.  In  1895  the  region  called  Bashgal, 
in  the  basin  of  the  Chitral  River,  was  taken 
from  the  British  sphere  of  infiuence  and  an- 
nexed to  Afghanistan.  In  1897  there  was  a 
serious  outbreak  of  the  Afridis  on  the  Afghan 
frontier.  The  administration  had  also  to  con- 
tend with  famine  and  plague.  El|^  made  sub- 
stantial progress  in  internal  improvements.  In 

1808  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston  became  Viceroy. 
He  devoted  himself  with  great  energy  to  the 
task  of  combating  the  plague  and  famine  from 
which  the  country  was  steering.  In  1899  the 
gold  standard  was  established.  In  1901  the 
Northwest  Frontier  Province  was  oi^nized.  In 
1903  an  expedition  was  dispatched  to  Tibet, 
which  by  treaty  of  the  following  year  was 
opened  to  British  trade.  Reappointed  in  1904, 
the  Viceroy  incurred  great  unp<^ularit?  among 
the  natives  because  of  the  partition  of  Bengal 

(q.v.)  in  1906.  In  the  same  year  he  entered 
into  a  controversy  with  Lord  Kitchener,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  army,  over  the  latter's 
attempt  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  civil 
authorities  in  military  afi^airs,  and,  finding  him- 
self unsupported  by  the  home  government,  re- 
signed. He  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Minto. 

Diseontoit  in  India  incrwsed  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  new  Vicen^.  Many  Hindus 
who  had  studied  in  British  and  American  uni- 
versities came  back  determined  to  introduce 
Western  political  ideals  among  their  people. 
The  more  radical  element  thought  that  this 
could  be  done  only  by  encouraging  faational  as- 
pirations to  repudiate  British  rule,  which  they 
proceeded  to  do  by  mass  meetings,  secret  socie- 
ties, and  a  vigorous  press  propaganda.  The 
victory  of  Japan  over  Russia  was  a  powerful 
stimulus  in  the  same  direction,  for  !t  demon- 
strated that  an  Asiatic  nation  armed  with 
Western  knowledge  and  trained  according  to 
Western  methods  of  military  organization  could 
triumph  over  a  first-class  European  Power. 

Inevitably  an  aroused  Indian  nationalism, 
looking  towards  independence,  meant  hostility 
to  British  rule.  Riots  occurred  in  Madras  and 
in  the  Punjab;  English  officials  were  assas- 
sinated, and  a  boycott  called  the  Swadeshi  was 
instituted  against  English  goods.  John  Morley, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  although  a 
champion  of  radical  democracy,  was  compelled 
to  take  severe  measures  against  this  movement, 
for  at  no  time  since  the  great  mntiny  was 
British  supremacy  in  India  so  rigorously  chal- 
lenged. J^tators  were  Bummarily  imprisoned 
or  deported,  seditions  meetings  were  forbidden, 
stringent  laws  were  enacted  r^ulating  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  explosives,  and  the 
Criminal  Code  was  so  amended  as  to  permit 

udicial  inquiry  in  private  and  trial  witliont 

ury  of  those  accused  of  treason. 

While  on  one  hand  the  government  sternly 
put  down  sedition,  on  the  other  it  introduced 
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M  the  council  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
one  on  the  council  of  the  Viceroy,  and  in  1908 
promiBes  were  made  to  introduce  gradually  a 
system  of  representative  government  for  India. 
In  1900  an  Act  of  Parliament  reorganised  the 
various  Indian  legislative  councils  and  created 
new  exeeutive  eowieils.  Henceforth  the  ItgiB- 
lative  councils  were  to  have  more  power  and 
the  majority  of  the  members  were  to  be  Hindus 
elected  by  r^n^lsrly  organised  constituencies. 
These  bodies  are  not  indeed  l^slatnres,  but 
they  do  have  the  power  to  supervise  the  budget 
and  to  criticise  the  executive.  The  reforms 
had  4he  effect  of  stilling  somewhat  the  agitation 
against  the  British  govemmoit.  In  1910  Lord 
Hardinge  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Hinto  u  '^^ee- 
r^y.  On  Deo.  2,  1911,  King  George^  accompaaied 
by  Qneoi  Mary,  came  to  visit  his  f  ST'distant 
possession  and  to  be  crowned  Emperor  of  India 
on  Indian  soil.  He  waa  the  first  British  sov- 
ereign to  take  this  course,  and  a  magnificent 
celebration,  known  as  the  Coronation  Durbar, 
was  given  in  honor  of  the  royal  personages.  To 
commemorate  the  occasion  the  King  announced 
the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  govemment  from 
Calcutta  to  DeUii,  the  ancimt  Indian  ei^ftital. 

In  vpite  of  these  demons^tions  of  good  will 
on  the  part  of  the  British,  the  discontent  of 
the  IndUns  continued.  On  Dec.  23,  1012,  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  waa  made  to  assassinate 
the  Viceroy.  The  Uohammedans,  hitherto 
friendly  to  the  British,  became  restless  because 
of  the  misfortunes  of  their  coreligionists  in 
Turkey  and  north  Africa  <  1012-14).  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  War  of  1014,  how- 
ever, the  country  seemed  loyal  to  the  British 
crown.  Huiy  of  the  Indian  princes  came  out 
in  hearty  support  of  Great  Britain.  Indian 
troops  were  sent  to  Prance,  where  th^  greatly 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  battles  with  the 
Germans  (see  Wab  in  Eubope). 
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(3  vote.,  Madras,  1864-69);  HookOT,  Flora  of 
British  India,  vote,  i-vii  (London.  1872-97); 
Drury.  Useful  Plante  of  India  (2d  ed.,  ib., 
1873);  Roxburgh,  Flora  Indioa  (new  ed.  by 
Clarke.  Calcutta,  1874);  Tschirch,  Indisohe 
HeU-  und  Vutzpfianeen  und  deren  Oultur  (Ber* 
lin,  1802);  Brandis,  Fores*  Flora  of  India 
(London,  1896). 

Fauna.  Jwdon,  Birde  of  India  (3  vote.,  Cal- 
cutta, 1862-64);  Beavan.  Handbook  of  Freeh 
Water  Fiehee  of  India  (London,  1877);  Hume 
and  Marshall,  Game  Birda  of  India  (Calcutta, 
1870-80) ;  Ball.  Jungle  Life  in  India  (London. 
1880) ;  Day,  Fishes  of  British  India  (ib.,  1884) ; 
Blanford,  Fauna  of  British  India  (ib.,  1880- 
08 ) ;  Moore,  Lepidoptera  Indioa,  vote,  i-v  ( ib.. 
1890-1901);  Kipling.  Beast  and  Man  in  India 
(ib.,  1801);  St^bing,  8talk$  in  the  Himalaya 
(New  York,  1912). 

Obqlogt.  Memoir*  of  the  Geological  J9ur- 
vey  of  India  (33  vote.,  Calcutta.  1850-1901); 
Records  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India  (ib.. 
1868-07);  Medlicott.  Blanford,  Ball,  and  Mal- 
lett.  Manual  of  the  Geology  of  India  (6  vols.. 
London.  1879-87) ;  Oldham,  Bibliography  of 
Indian  Geology  (Calcutta,  1888) ;  Indian  Geo- 
logical Survey,  Manual  of  the  Geology  of  India 
(ib.,  1893) ;  Oldham,  Jfamtat  of  the  Geology  of 
India  (2ded..ib..  1893). 

Indubtbiai.  ahd  Eoonokio  Dgrwumixin. 
Kaye,  Adminietration  of  the  Boat  India  Com- 
pany  (London,  1863);  Markham  (ed.),  State- 
ntent  Ewhibiting  the  Moral  and  Material  Projf- 
resa  of  India  (ib..  1873  et  seq.);  Birdwood. 
Industrial  Arts  of  India  (ib.,  1880);  James, 
Indian  Industries  (ib.,  1880) ;  Royle.  Productive 
Resources  of  India  (ib.,  1882) ;  Connell.  Boo- 
nomio  Revolution  in  India  (ib.,  1883) ;  Stevens. 
Dawn  of  Britiah  Trade  to  Boat  Indie*  {Ih^ 
1887) ;  Watt.  Dietianary  of  the  Beonomio  Prod- 
ucts of  India  (6  vote.,  ib.,  1800-93) ;  Chesney. 
Indian  Polity  (ib.,  1804) ;  Danvera,  Letters  Re- 
ceived by  Boat  India  Company  (ib.,  1806); 
Ranade,  Essays  on  Indian  Economics  (Bombay, 
1899) ;  Romesh  Dutt,  Famim^a  in  India  (Lon- 
don, 1900) ;  Dadabhai  Naoroji.  Poverty  of  India 
( ib.,  1901 ) ;  Vusuf-AIi,  lAfe  and  Labor  in  India 
(ib.,  1907);  Watt.  Commercial  Products  of 
India  (ib.,  1908) ;  Fuller.  The  Bmpire  of  India 
(ib.,  1013);  K^mes,  Indian  Currtnoy  (ib.,  * 
1013). 

RxuaiON.  Barth,  ReKgiona  of  India  (trans., 
Boston.  1882);  C.  W.  C.  Oman,  Indian  Life, 
Religious  and  Social  (London.  1889) ;  G.  Smith, 
Conversion  of  India  (ib.,  1893) ;  Crooke,  Intro- 
duction of  the  Popular  Religion  and  Folk-Lcre 
of  Vorthem  India  (Allahsbad.  1894);  Rhya 
Davids.  Buddhism  (New  York,  1806);  Kern. 
Manual  of  Indian  BuddMam  (Strassbur^ 
1896) ;  Warren,  BuddMsm  in  TranalaUona 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1806);  Battacbarya,  Hindu 
Castes  and  Sects  (Calcutta,  1896) ;  Oldaiber^ 
Buddha,  sein  Leben,  seine  Lehre,  eto.  (3d  ed., 
Berlin,  1897) ;  Hopkins.  Religions  of  India 
(Boston.  1808) ;  Max  MQUer,  Site  Systems  of 
Indian  Philosophy  (London,  1890) ;  GrflnwedM, 
Mythologie  dca  Buddhiawwa  in  Tibet  und  dm' 
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Jfon^oM  (Leipsig,  1900) ;  Aiken,  Tht  Dhammt^ 
of  OoKtama  the  Bvddha,  and  the  Chepel  of  Jeeue 
OMet  (BoBton,  IBOO) ;  BdUer,  On  the  Indiam 
Beat  of  the  Ja4nae  {^ug.  trans.,  London,  1903) ; 
htfi,  "Formation  reli^euae  de  I'lnde  conteiQ- 
poraine,"  in  AhhoIm  du  Mu*6e  Owmet,  vol.  xxr 
{Paris,  1907) ;  Bloomfleld,  R^igion  of  the  Veda 
(New  Yoi^  1908);  Onutn,  OulU,  Ouatoma  and 
Superetitume  of  India  (London,  1908) ;  Macan- 
lifle,  Bikh  Religion  and  ite  Chtrue  (6  vols.,  Ox- 
ford, 1909) ;  Deiueen,  Byetem  of  Vedanta  (Eng. 
trans^  Chirago,  1912);  Haedonell,  Vedio  Indea 
of  Vamee  and  Subjects  (London,  1912);  Bhan- 
darkar,  ya««iMMn«n»,  Baiviem,  and  Minor  R^i- 
fione  Byeteme  (Straasbuig,  1013).  For  Tantric 
ideas,  consult  Avalon,  Tamtra  of  the  Great  Lib- 
eration (London,  1913) ;  and  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  under  BsAHicAinBli;  Buddhibm; 
HlifDinsif;  Vb»akta;  ETC. 

QovmntEsn;  ADifiniBTunoif.  Orlieh,  In- 
dien  und  mum  Regientng  (London,  1839-61); 
Hmiter,  Btatietioiu  Aooount  of  Bengal  {ih., 
1877) ;  Fawoett,  Finamoe  of  India  <ib.,  1880- 
) ;  Cnnningham,  British  India  and  ite 
RuUra  (ib.,  1881);  Strachey,  India  (ib.,  1888); 
Stokes,  The  Indian  Codes  (ib.,  1888);  Black, 
Report  of  the  Indian  Survey^  1875-90  (ib., 
1891);  Baden-Powell,  Land  System  of  British 
India  (3  vols.,  Oxford,  1892) ;  Cbesney.  Indian 
PoUoy  (3d  ed.,  London,  1894) ;  Statiatioal  Atlae 
of  India  (Calcutta,  1866);  Probyn,  Indian 
Comage  and  Currency  (London,  1897);  Ilbert, 
OovenmaU  of  India  (Oxford,  1808);  Dntt, 
Open  Letter  on  Pamimee  and  Land  Aaaeaemmte 
m  India  (London,  1900) ;  Statiatioal  Ahatract 
Bating  to  Britiah  India  ( ib.,  annual ) ;  Annual 
Statistical  Abstract  for  Several  Colonial  and 
Other  Poaaeaaiona  of  the  United  Kingdom  (ib., 
annual);  Cbailley,  Adminiatrative  Problena  of 
Britiah  India  (Eng.  trans.,  ib.,  1910) ;  Holder- 
ness,  Peoplea  tmd  Problema  of  India  (ih^ 
1912);  W<%aier,  Das  htutige  Indim  (Berlin* 
1912) ;  Fuller,  Empire  of  India  (London,  1913). 

Politics.  Dofferin,  Speeohea  Delivered  in  In- 
dia (London,  1890);  Hanna,  Indian  Problema, 
vob.  i-iii  <ib.,  1806) ;  Crawford,  Our  Troublea  in 
Poona  and  the  Deooon  (ib.,  1897) ;  Ady^  Indian 
Frontier  Polioy  (ib.,  1897) ;  Anbln,  Lea  Anglais 
aua  Indea  et  en  Bgypte  (Paris,  1899) ;  Durand, 
7*^0  Making  of  a  Frontier  (London.  1809); 
Lady  Bet^  Balfour,  Hiatory  of  Lord  Lytton'a 
Indian  Admimatration,  1876-SO  (ib.,  1899); 
Ftadier,  Bur  to  fronti^  indo^fghane  (Puis, 
1901) ;  Lilly,  India  and  iU  ProMmn*  (London, 
1002) ;  and  for  the  Eastern  Question.  Curzon. 
Ruaaia  m  Central  Asia  (ib.,  1889);  id..  Prob- 
lems of  the  Far  Boat  (ib.,  1894);  Popowitch, 
Rival  Powers  in  Central  Asia  (ib.,  1893) ; 
KrausB,  Ruaaia  in  Aaia,  1^S8-1H99  (ib.,  1899) ; 
Leredey,  Ruases  et  Anglaia  en  Aaie  oentrale. 
Vera  L'Inde,  translated  (Paris.  1900} ;  Colqu- 
hoan,  AuMia  against  India  (New  York,  1900) ; 
CotUm,  New  India,  or  India  in  Transition  (2d 
ed.,  Lcmdoii,  1904);  (Turzon,  Place  of  India  in 
the  Empire  (ib.,  1909);  Dautremer,  Burma 
wnder  Britiah  Rule  (ib.,  1913);  Bevan,  Indian 
NaUonaUem  (ib.,  1913). 

Etbholoot.  Elliott,  Memoirs  on  the  History, 
Folk-Lore,  and  Distribution  of  the  Races  of  the 
Northutestem  Provinces  of  India  (London, 
1869);  Lewin,  Wild  Races  of  Southeastern 
India  (ib..  1870) ;  Hunter,  Annala  of  Rural 
Bengal  (ib.,  1872);  Dalton,  Desoriptioe  Bthnol- 
ogy  of  Bengal  (Calcutta,  1872);  Rowney',  WUd 
Tribee  of  India  (London,  1888) ;  Ujfalvy,  Am 


dMn  weetliohen  Himalaya  (Leipzig.  1884) ; 
Spiegd,  Die  orfsoAtf  Periode  tmd  ihre  ZuetAnde 
(lb.,  1887);  Le  Bon,  La  oieiliaation  de  VInde 
(Paris,  1887);  Monier-WilliamB,  Modem  Indie 
and  the  Indiana  (London,  1886) ;  Taylor,  Origin 
of  the  Aryana  (ib.,  1889) ;  Crooke,  Ethnograph- 
ical Handbook  of  the  iiorthwestem  Provincea 
and  Oudh  (Allahabad,  1890);  Risley.  Tribea 
and  Ciutes  of  Bengal  (Calcutta,  1861-62) ;  Op- 
pert,  On  the  Original  Inhabitants  of  Bharata- 
varaa  or  India  (London,  1894) ;  Hemtt,  RnOing 
Raeee  of  Prehieiorio  Timet  in  India,  Bouth- 
western  Asia,  and  Southern  Europe  (ib.,  1894- 
96);  Crooke,  Tribea  and  Castes  of  the  North- 
western Provinces  and  Oudh  (Calcutta,  1890); 
id.,  Nativea  of  India  (London.  1007) ;  The  Im- 
perial Gaeetteer  of  India  (Oxford.  1907) ;  V.  A. 
Smith.  Early  Hiatory  of  India  (ib.,  1008) ;  The 
People  of  India  (ib..  1908). 

HtBTOBT.  For  the  early  Indian  history. 
McCrindle,  Ancient  India  aa  Deacribed  in  Clasai- 
eol  Literature  (Westminster,  1901);  Vincent 
Smith,  Early  Hiatory  of  Ancient  India  from 
eOO  B.C.  to  the  Mohammedan  Oonfueat  (2d  ed., 
Oxford.  1908) ;  Aryangmr,  Ancient  India  (Lon- 
don, 1911);  Burgees.  Chronology  of  Modem 
India,  149i-189i  (Edinburgh,  1913) ;  Oswell, 
Sketches  of  Rulers  of  India  (Oxford,  1608) .  For 
general  history.  Mill,  History  of  Britiah  India, 
edited  by  Wilstm  (London.  1868) ;  Elphinstone, 
History  of  India  (ib.,  18M),  an  authority  for 
the  Mogul  Empire;  Lassen,  Indiache  Altertuma- 
hunde  (Bonn,  1844-61),  nmoh  enlarged  in  the 
seetmd  editlwi,  of  which  only  two  volumes  ap- 
peared (ib.,  1867-74) ;  Elliott,  Hiatory  of  Ihdia 
aa  Told  by  ita  own  Historians  (8  vols.,  London, 
1869-77),  especially  for  Mohammedan  rule; 
Wheeler,  History  of  India  from  the  Earliest 
Ages  (4  vols.,  ib.,  1874-76);  Trotter,  Hia- 
tory of  India  under  Queen  Victoria  (ib.,  1887) ; 
Hunter,  The  Indian  Empire:  Ita  Hiatory,  People, 
tmd  Products  (ib.,  1893) ;  id..  History  of  British 
India,  irols.  i-li  (ib.,  1899-1900);  Keene.  His- 
tory of  India  (new  ed.,  ib.,  1906) ;  Smith, 
Owford  Students  Hiatory  of  India  (Oxford, 
1008);  Hoemle  and  Stark,  Hiatory  of  India 
(4th  ed.,  Cuttaek,  1906) ;  Holdemess.  Peoplea 
and  Problema  of  India  (London,  1012).  Con- 
sult also:  Mitra,  The  Indo-Aryana  (Calcutta, 
1881) ;  Dntt,  A  Hiatory  of  Oivilieation  in  An- 
cient India  (3  vols.,  ib.,  1889-00) ;  Weber,  Die 
Grieohen  in  Indim  (Berlin,  1890);  Lane-Foole, 
Mohammedatk  Dynaatiee  (London,  1894);  Mc- 
Crindle, Invasion  of  Alewmder  the  Oreat  (ib., 
1896);  id..  Ancient  India  (ib.,  1901);  Fan- 
shawe,  Delhi  Past  and  Present  (ib.,  1002) ;  Rap- 
son,  Ancient  India  (Cambridge.  1614).  For  the 
Mohammedan  period  may  be  suggested:  Keene. 
The  Turka  in  India  (London,  1879) ;  id..  The 
Fall  of  the  Mogul  Empire  of  Hindustan  (ib., 
1887 ) ;  Lane-Poole,  Hiatory  of  the  Moghul  Em- 
perors of  Binduatan,  llhtatroted  by  their  Coins 
( ib.,  1892 ) ;  id.,  Medi(tval  India  under  Moham- 
medan Rule  (New  York,  1002) ;  Manucci,  History 
of  the  Mogid  Dynaaty  (Chowanpore.  1608) ;  Ken- 
nedy, Hiatory  of  the  Great  Moghuls  (Calcutta, 
1911);  for  the  Mahrattas,  Orant-Duff,  History 
of  the  Mahrattas  (London,  1826).  For  other 
intrusive  dements,  Malleson,  The  French  in 
India  (ib.,  1868);  Danvers,  The  Portugueae  in 
India  (ib.,  1894) ;  Mendez,  A  India  portugueea 
(Lisbon,  1866) ;  Seth,  History  of  the  Arm^iians 
in  India  (Calcutta,  1895) ;  and  for  British  rul^ 
Hahon,  Rise  of  our  Indian  Empire  (London. 
1858) ;   Orlieh,  /ndien  und  seme  Begierung 
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(I>ips]g.  1859-41) ;  Torrens,  Empire  m  Indio: 
How  tee  Came  by  it  {London,  1872) ;  Hunter 
(ed.),  Rulers  of  India  (ib.,  1890  et  seq.) ;  Lyall, 
Jti*e  of  the  British  Dominion  m  India  (ib^ 
1893) ;  Boee,  History  of  Hindu  Civilisation  dur- 
ing British  Rule  (Calcutta,  1894-06);  Frazer, 
British  India  (London,  1896);  Lyall,  Rise  and 
Eapansion  of  British  Dominion  in  India  (ib^ 

1896)  ;  Forrest,  History  of  tht  Indian  MuUnjf 
(2  Tob.,  ib.,  1904) ;  Curzon,  Lord  Ourwrn  in 
India  (New  York,  1908);  Rees,  Modem  India 
(London,  1810)  ;  Inneea,  The  Sepoy  Revolt  (ib., 

1897)  ;  Gough  and  Inness,  The  Sikhs  and  the 
Sikh  War  (ib.,  1897);  Crooke,  Northu>estem 
Provinces  of  India  (ib.,  1897);  Malleson,  His- 
tory of  the  Indian  Mutiny  (6  vols.,  ib.,  1899); 
Morison,  Imperial  Rule  m  India  (ib.,  1899); 
Warburton,  Eighteen  Years  «n  the  Khyb«r, 
1879--98  (ib..  1900) ;  Dutt,  India  in  the  Victo- 
rian Age  (ib.,  1904) ;  Wood,  The  Revolt  in  Bin- 
dttstam  (ib.,  1908) ;  Fraser,  India  under  Curzon 
and  after  (ib.,  I91I) ;  Strachey,  India:  Its  Ad- 
ministration and  Progress  (ib.,  1911). 

IXDIA,  Fbench.  Possessions  of  France  in 
India,  comprising  the  five  towns  of  Fondicherry, 
Chandemagar,  ^rikal,  Mah£,  and  Yanaon  (see 
these  respective  titles),  with  a  total  area  of 
about  198  square  miles.  Pop^  1001,  273,186; 
1900,  £82,870.  For  history,  see  under  Easr 
India  Comfaivt,  section  French  East  India  Com- 
pany; CuvB;  Ddpleix;  La  Boubdohnais. 

INDIA,  FuBTHKB,  or  Pabthkb.  See  Iroo- 
Cbina. 

TNDlAf  Native  States  op.  There  are  more 
than  600  native  states  in  India  which  do  not 
eome  under  the  administrative  system  of  Brit- 
ish India,  but  which  have  varying  degrees  of 
independence  and  are  mostly  govenied  1^  na- 
tive prinoes.  Their  total  area  is  700,683  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  70,888,854.  The 
population  is  very  heterogeneous,  and  in  many 
of  the  states  the  ruler  belongs  to  a  minority  or 
alien  race  and  religion. 

The  early  policy  of  the  East  India  Company 
was  to  make  alliances  with  the  different  states, 
recognizing  the  native  princes  as  its  equals. 
Tlie  plan  did  not  prove  satisfaetory,  as  It  was 
impossible  to  preserve  harmony  while  the  native 
princes  were  not  subject  to  more  positive  re- 
straint. The  policy  was  then  introduced  of  rec- 
ognizing them  as  subordinates  and  limiting  their 
military  forces,  the  British  themselves  guaran- 
teeing protection  and  taking  charge  of  the  ex- 
ternal relations  of  these  states.  In  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  policy  of  annexa- 
tion was  followed  for  a  short  time — Oudh,  e.g., 
being  annexed  in  1856.  But  lunce  the  Sepoy 
Mutiny  (1857)  the  poUer  has  been  to  allow 
the  stata  to  enjoy  a  share  of  independence 
nnder  native  rulers.  The  extent  to  wnidi  the 
British  authority  is  exercised  varies  greatly 
among  different  states  and  at  different  times  in 
the  same  state.  They  are  not  permitted  to  make 
wars  or  to  receive  foreign  consuls.  The  com- 
mercial treaties  made  by  the  British  embrace 
also  the  native  states,  their  interesto  being  rec- 
wniced  as  identical  with  those  of  tiie  provinoes. 
^e  guaranty  of  protection  implies  the  ri^t  to 
establish  sudt  military  forces  within  the  native 
territories  as  the  purposes  of  defense  demand, 
and  to  have  control  of  railroads  and  telegraph 
lines  which  are  not  "local,"  i.e.,  do  not  oe^n 
and  end  within  the  states.  Each  state  is  thus 
protected  from  external  attack  and  internal  re- 
volt, and  a  large  local  army  is  not  necessary. 
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Since  the  peace  of  the  Empire  is  in  danger 
of  being  broken  by  disputes  over  the  Buccession 
to  the  Tulership  in  any  state,  or  the  rule  of 
certain  candidates  may  be  deemed  prejudicial 
to  the  Imperial  welfare,  the  British  may  inter- 
cede to  determine  the  succession  and  prevent 
tiie  choice  of  a  prince  objectionable  to  them.  If 
flagrant  and  intoleraUe  instanoes  of  misrule 
arise,  tiie  ri^t  of  interferenoe  is  presumed  to 
follow  as  a  further  consequence  from  the  ritte 
the  Imperial  government  plays  as  guarantor  of 
tiie  protection  of  the  states'  general  welfare. 
Under  special  circumstances,  as,  e.g.,  the  mur- 
der of  a  British  commissioner,  the  British  have 
resorted  to  some  extraordinary  methods  of  in- 
terference. But  ordinarily  in  the  important 
states  the  rulers  are  given  a  free  hand  in  de- 
tennining  the  state  policy  and  executing  It.  In 
the  numerous  small  states  the  Imperial  juris- 
diction is  usually  much  more  extensive,  and 
many  of  them  are  administered  by  a  British 
officer  in  the  name  of  the  chieftain.  The  Brit- 
ish at  times  have  exercised  absolute  rule  even 
in  some  of  the  larger  states.  Their  rule  in 
Mysore  had  extended  over  half  a  century  when 
(1881)  it  was  restored  to  native  rule.  Some 
of  the  states  pay  a  tribute  to  the  British,  but 
It  is  always  small,  and  usually  by  way  of  com- 
pensation for  qieeial  services.  In  1011-12  these 
tributes  amounted  to  £596,005.  The  policy  of 
allowing  native  states  to  exist  alongside  of  Brit- 
ish provinces  has  its  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. Eminent  Indian  officials  hold  that  as  far 
as  British  interests  are  concerned  it  would  be 
better  to  annex  a  number  of  the  leading  states. 
The  fact  that  this  is  not  done  is  assumed  to  be 
an  evidence  of  the  unselfish  motives  of  the  Im- 
perial policy.  The  proximity  of  the  native  states 
causes  such  inconveniences  as  rise  out  of  the 
different  prevailing  systems  of  currency,  limita- 
tions in  the  development  of  the  Imperial  irriga- 
tion system,  and  violations  of  the  r^ulations 
concerning  the  growing  of  the  popp^.  It  also 
tends  to  render  certain  laws  inoperative  as,  e.g., 
those  against  infanticide. 

In  oMer  to  facilitate  the  relatitms  with  the 
native  states,  to  watch  over  the  course  of  af- 
fairs within  their  territories,  and  be  in  a  por- 
tion to  exert  a  needful  inflnenoe,  the  British 
appoint  "residents"  or -political  agents.  With 
rare  exceptions  the  agent  resides  within  the 
territory  to  which  he  is  accredited.  The  agents 
to  the  principal  states  are  under  the  immediate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  government.  Hy- 
derabad, the  largest  and  most  populous  of  the 
internal  states,  employs  European  officers  and 
experts  in  the  more  important  branches  of  ad- 
ministration. The  general  condition  of  aiEain 
in  the  native  states  ccmipares  unfavorably  with 
that  prevailing  in  regions  under  British  admin- 
istration. The  Briti^  claim  that  the  burden  of 
tfucation  upon  the  masses  falls  heavier  in  the 
states  than  in  the  provinces.  At  the  same  time 
the  public  is  benefited  much  less,  for  the  ex- 
penditure is  largely  for  the  unnecessary  wants 
of  the  ruler  and  his  coterie  of  adherente,  while 
roads,  irrigation,  schools,  and  other  public  needs 
are  sadly  neglected.  Education  is  prc^^ressing, 
but  Mysore  is  probably  the  only  one  among  the 
states  whose  educational  system  may  be  said  to 
be  on  a  high  level.  Freedom  of  the  press  is 
not  tolerated.  Laws  are  made  or  revoked  as  it 
suits  the  whim  of  the  ruler.  Mysore,  the  most 
progressive  of  the  states,  has  a  so-called  "rep- 
resentative assembly,"  but  its  members  have  no 
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Tot«  in  making  the  laws  or  appropriations.  This 
state  has  had  a  L^pslative  Council  since  1907. 
In  several  other  states  such  l^slative  councils 
have  been  establi^ed,  while  in  others  the  chiefs 
flxercise  their  authority  through  ministers.  Rural 
boards  have  also  been  established  in  this  state, 
but  they  have  no  money  at  their  disposaL  Con- 
mlt  the  authorities  referred  to  under  India, 
paragraphs  History  and  Qovemment;  and  for 
a  more  detailed  statement  concerning  the  differ- 
ent  states,  see  the  articles  under  their  respective 
titles. 

Bibliography.  Rouseelet,  India  and  it»  Na- 
tive Princet  (London.  1896);  Ghose,  The  Mod- 
em Hietory  of  the  Indian  Chiefs,  Rajae,  and 
Zamindara  (ib.,  1883) ;  Tupper,  Our  Indian  Pro- 
teatorate  (ib.,  1893) ;  Griffith,  India'e  PHnee* 
(ib..  1894) ;  Chokrobarti,  Ths  Natioe  Statea  of 
India  (Goleutta,  1896);  Mehto.  Th«  Bind  Ba- 
jaethan  {ih.,  1896);  L^ll,  The  Riee  and  Boh 
panaion  of  the  Britteh  Dominion  in  India  (Lon- 
don, 1907) ;  Lee-Warner,  The  Jfative  Btatee  of 
India  {ih^  1910);  Forrest,  History  of  tho  /«- 
dian  Mutiny  (Edinburgh,  1904-14). 

TWT^TA,  PoBTUonzsB.  PoBsessions  of  Portu- 
gal in  India,  comprising  Goa,  Daman,  and  Din. 
(See  tiiese  respective  titles.)  Area,  1638  aqnare 
miles.  Pop.,  1881,  420,868;  1900,  631,798.  For 
history,  see  under  India  ;  East  India  Cohpaitt; 

DtAS ;_  GA31A ;  AUfEICA;  C  AS  FRO. 

INDIA,  Pbidk  of.  See  Chiha  Tub. 
INDIA,  Stab  or.  See  Stab  or  India,  Obdd 

OP  TUX. 

INDIA  INX.  A  black  pigment,  formed  by 
mixing  lampblack  and  glue,  or  size,  or  gum,  into 
a  paste  ana  then  pressing  it  into  moldi  where 
it  dries  into  stidcs  of  various  shapes.  It  was 
<ffiginally  made  in  China  and  Japan,  where  it 
Is  said  to  have  been  invented  some  2600  years 
B.O.  The  best  grades  ore  still  produced  in  those 
eonntries,  the  common  lampblack  of  Occidental 
countries  being  too  coarse  for  many  purposes. 
It  is  said  that  the  Japanese  collect  the  lamp- 
black used  in  its  manufacture  from  the  oil  of 
sesame.  In  China  India  ink  is  applied  with  a 
brush,  both  for  writing  and  painting.  In 
EuK^e  and  America  it  is  chiefly  used  for  black* 
and-white  drawings,  it  being  possible  to  regulate 
the  deptii  of  the  shade  by  the  amount  of  water 
used  in  mixing  tlie  ink.  India  ink  is  the  only 
true  black  ink  produced,  all  other  grades  having 
a  tinge  of  some  other  hue.  It  is  made  specially 
prepared  and  ready  for  use  by  draftsmen,  very 
few  of  whom  now  grind  the  sticks  up  with  water, 
as  was  once  the  practice. 

INDIA  KUSBUIC  A  collection  in  London, 
illustrating  the  antiquities,  history,  and  re< 
Bourees  oi  India.  In  1880  it  was  placed  nndur 
the  management  of  the  South  Kensingtm  Ifn- 
senm  and  has  been  much  enlarged. 

INDIANA,  In'd[-an'A.  known  as  the  "Hoosler 
State."  One  of  the  Middle  Western  States.  It 
lies  between  Ohio  and  Illinois  and  between 
Michigan  and  Kentucky,  spanning  the  space 
between  the  Ohio  River  and  Lake  Michigan.  It 
is  crossed  by  many  east-west  trunk  lines  of  rail- 
road and  plays  the  part  of  a  bridge  or  'Midland 
gap."  Its  boundary  lines,  the  meridians  of  84* 
49^  and  87*  32'  W.,  the  parallel  of  41'  42'  N., 
and  the  Ohio  and  Wabash  rivov,  ineloee  an 
area  of  36,354  square  miles. 

Topography.  Indiana  may  be  included  in 
the  glacial-dnft  plain,  only  about  one-sixth  of 
U  having  escaped  glaciation.  The  highest  land 
in  the  State,  nearly  1300  feet,  is  in  Randolph 


County.  Morainic  hills  in  Steuben  County  reach 
nearly  1200  feet,  and  a  small  area  in  Brown 
County  lies  above  1100  feet.  At  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan  the  elevation  is  S8I  feet,  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  State  484  feet,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Wabash  River  313  feet.  The 
avaroge  devation  of  the  State  is  700  feet. 
There  are  three  physiographic  regions:  The  Lake 
Plain. — ^The  area  north  of  tiie  Wabash  River 
forms  a  part  of  the  Lake  Plain.  It  is  traversed 
by  massive  marginal  moraines,  which  form 
belts  of  drift  hills  especially  rugged  and  lofty 
in  Kosciusko,  Whitley,  Noble,  Dekalb,  Lagrange, 
Steuben,  and  St.  Joseph  counties.  The  valleys 
contain  about  1000  small  lakes,  of  which  Tur- 
key, or  Wawosee,  in  Kosciusko  County,  and 
James,  in  Steuben  County,  are  the  largest.  The 
irregularly  of  surfooe  and  the  numerous  lakes 
give  to  this  region  pleasing  and  picturesque 
scenery  and  render  it  attractive  for  pleasure 
and  summer  resorts.  The  shore  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan is  bordered  by  a  belt  of  sand  hills,  blown 
up  by  the  wind  to  a  height  in  some  cases  of 
300  feet.  The  basins  of  the  Kankakee  and  Iro- 
quois rivers  comprise  extensive  plains  of  out- 
wash  from  the  ice  sheets  which  once  bordered 
them  and  formerly  oontained  large  marshes, 
now  mostly  drained.  A  part  of  eastern  Allen 
County  lies  in  the  former  bed  of  glacial  Lake 
Maumee  and  is  veiy  flat  and  fertile. 

The  Central  Ptotn.— The  Shelbyville  moraine 
the  southernmost  marginal  moraine  in  the 
State,  marks  an  important  physical  division. 
It  extends  in  looped  curves  through  Vigo,  Parke, 
Putnam,  Morgan,  Johnson,  Bartholomew,  De- 
eatur,  Fayette,  Wayne,  and  Franklin  counties, 
and  marks  the  south  bonnduy  of  heavy  facial 
drift  The  area  between  the  Shelbyville  moraine 
and  the  Wabash  River  is  a  smooth  plain  under- 
laid by  glacial  clay  from  100  to  300  feet  deep 
and  broken  only  by  shallow-stream  valleys  and 
low  moraine  ridges  of  genUe  slope.  This  is  the 
richest  and  mott  deiudy  popnlaxed  part  of  the 
State. 

Southern  Indiana. — South  of  the  Shelbyville 
moraine  the  glacial  drift  is  thin  or  absent. 
Strata  of  alternately  softer  and  border  rock, 
outcropping  in  north-south  belts,  give  rise  to 
escarpmento,  which  divide  the  area  into  east 
and  west  lowlands  and  a  middle  upland.  The 
surface  is  generally  hilly,  with  smooth  tracts  on 
the  softer  rocks.  A  prominent  feature  is  the 
Knobstone  escarpment,  an  abrupt  descent  to 
the  east,  which  extends  from  Floyd  County  to 
West  Bartholomew  County.  It  takes  its  name 
fran  the  Knobs,  or  steep  outlying  hills,  whieh 
occur  along  Its  south  porticm.  It  foms  the 
east  edge  ta  the  upland  of  resistant  rocks,  about 
60  milm  wide,  which  extends  from  the  Ohio 
River  to  Brown  and  Monroe  counties.  Most  of 
the  upland  surface  has  been  maturely  dissected 
into  a  complex  system  of  valleys,  ridges,  and 
knobs,  which  attain  their  most  rugged  form 
and  highest  elevation  in  Brown  County,  some- 
times called  the  Hoosier  Switzerland.  The  mid- 
dle portion  of  the  upland,  underlaid  by  porous 
and  soluble  limesttmes.  is  riddled  by  under- 
ground drainage  channels,  forming  sink  holes, 
"gulfs."  and  caves,  among  which  Wyandotte  and 
Marengo  caves  in  Crawford  County  rival  in 
extent  and  beauty  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  upland  held  back  the  edge  of  the 
ice  sheet  and,  with  the  southern  portion  of 
the  western  lowland,  is  devoid  of  glacial  drift. 

Drainage.    Hie  Ohio  River,  as  far  down  as 
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Cumelton,  hu  »  valley  1  to  2  miles  wide, 
iMninded  by  picturesque  bluffs  30O  to  500  feet 
hi^ ,  Below  Cannelton  it  eroseee  softer  roeks, 
the  valley  wid^is  to  S  to  10  miles,  and  the 
bluffs  are  lower.  It  is  subject  to  great  floods, 
the  water  at  Lawrencebuig  sometimes  rising 
70  feet.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing 
6  feet  oS  water.  The  stareams  flowing  directly 
into  the  Ohio  River  are  short  and  steep.  The 
falls  of  Clifty  Creek,  near  Madison,  70  feet  hUdi, 
form  the  hi^est  cataract  in  the  State.  Tlie 
Wabash  River  drains  two-thirds  of  Indiana.  Its 
headwaters,  rising  from  the  height  of  land  near 
the  Indiana-Ohio  line  and  from  the  northeastern 
hills,  are  largely  moraine-guided.  Its  vall^ 
has  bad  a  ccaaplex  history  and  is  quite  van- 
able,  but  its  course  is  txw  from  falls  or  rapids. 
Below  Parke  County  it  Itas  a  wide  flood  plain 
and  resembles  the  lower  Ohio.  It  is  navigable 
to  Terre  Haute.  The  numerous  forks  of  White 
River  rise  from  the  east  height  of  land  and, 
crossing  the  Central  Plain  and  middle  upland, 
^scharge  to  the  Wabash  a  volume  of  water 
which  rivals  that  of  the  trunk  stream.  The 
Whitewater  River  flows  fnnn  the  heij^t  of  land 
directly  to  the  Miami  and  Ohio  rivers  and  has 
a  rapid  falL  In  the  north  the  St  Joseph  drains 
the  moraine  to  Lake  Michinn  and  furnishes 
valuable  water  power.    The  Kankakee  and  Iro- 

Suois  riVMV  flow  very  sluggishly  westward  to 
iie  Illinois.  In  the  northeast  the  St.  Marys 
and  St.  Joseph  unite  at  Fort  Wayne  to  form 
the  Maumee,  flowing  to  Lake  Erie. 

Soils.  The  glacial  clay  of  the  Central  Plain 
forms  one  of  t£e  most  productive  and  enduring 
soils  in  the  world.  The  soils  of  the  Li^e  Plata 
are  more  variably  the  sandy  and  gravelly  tracts 
being  leee  valuable  than  the  clay.  In  southern 
Indiana  the  shale  and  limestone  soils  are  gen- 
erally good,  while  those  of  the  knobstone  and 
sandstone  are  distinctly  poor.  Throughout  the 
State  the  wide  river  bottoms  and  terraces  are 
unrivaled  for  com  and  wheat. 

Climate  and  Vegetation.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  varies  frpm  48"  F.  in  the  north  to 
SO'  F.  in  the  sontiL  Tlie  average  for  July 
ranges  from  74°  F.  to  79*  7.  and  for  January 
from  24"  F.  to  33°  F.  Extremes  of  106°  F.  and 
—  20°  F.  occur.  The  period  between  killing  frosts 
averages  about  140  days  in  the  north  and  east 
and  200  days  along  the  Ohio.  The  annual  rain- 
fall varies  from  36  inches  in  the  northwest  to 
42  inches  in  the  south.  Indiana  is  not  a  prairie 
State,  seven-dji^ths  of  its  area  having  been 
originally  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  <a  hard- 
wood timber. 

Ifflning.  The  diief  minnul  produets  of  In- 
diana are  coal,  clay,  conent,  and  stone.  In  the 
production  of  coal,  which  is  a  principal  mineral 
product,  Indituia  ranked  seventh  in  1913,  with 
an  output  amounting  to  17,166.671  short  tons, 
valued  at  910,001,881.  The  principal  coal- 
producing  counties-— Greene,  Sullivan,  and  Vigo 
— in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State,  embrace 
an  area  of  amiroximately  6500  square  miles. 
AH  the  coal  is  bituminous.  Along  the  east  edge 
of  the  fields  is  a  series  of  basins,  some  of 
which  are  but  a  few  acres  in  area,  which  pro- 
duce a  variety  of  coal  known  as  block  or  semi- 
block,  of  a  very  pure,  dry,  noncoking  nature, 
suitable  for  use  in  its  raw  state  as  a  blast- 
furnace fuel,  though  usually  mixed  with  coke 
when  so  used.  Cannel  coal  is  mined  at  several 
places.  The  beds  of  bituminous  coal  range  frcnn 
3  to  10  feet  in  tiiiclmesB,  and  most  of  the 


mines  are  worked  oa  5  feet  or  more  of  ooaL 
The  record  production  of  the  State  was  made  in 
1900,  when,  as  a  result  of  long-continued  latxtf 
troubles  in  Illinois,  an  abnormal  demand  was 
created  for  Indiana  coal,  and  the  producUcm 
rose  to  18,389,816  tons.  Hie  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  ooal  mines  in  191S  was  22,236; 
the  average  production  per  man  was  700  traw 
for  the  year. 

The  erection  of  660  e<dte  ovens  at  Gary  has 
caused  Indiana  to  assume  high  rank  in  the  pro- 
duction of  coke.  In  addition  to  the  Gary  plant, 
there  are  retort  ovens  at  Indianapolis  and  at 
Mimeie.  Production  amounted  to  2,727,025 
short  tons,  valued  at  913,182,136,  in  1913.  Pig 
iron  produoed  in  1913  was  valued  at  over 
$20,600,000.  Natural  gas  is  produced  in  luge 
quantities,  but  the  value  of  this  product  de> 
creased  from  $9,404,900  in  1906  to  $048,278  Id 
1013.  The  petroleiun  field  is  a  part  of  the  so- 
called  Lima-Indiana  oil  field.  Production  in 
1913  was  only  066,005  barrels,  valued  at  $1,270,- 
226,  as  over  against  11,339,124  barrels  in  1004. 

The  day-working  industries  ranked  third  in 
importance  among  the  mineral  activities  of  the 
State  in  1013,  the  value  of  these  products  being 
$8,408,640.  Portland  cemoit  ranked  seoond  in 
valu^  and  of  this  there  were  produced,  in  1018, 
10,219,492  ba'rrds,  valued  at  $10,218,807.  The 
chief  day  products  are  draintil^  building  bride, 
and  vitrifled  brick.  Cement  is  manufactured  in 
the  northern  and  southern  parts.  The  principal 
quarry  product  of  Indiana  is  limestone.  The 
Bedford  limestone  quarried  in  Lawrence  and 
Monroe  counties  is  highly  prized  for  structural 
qualities  and  is  the  prindpal  stone  product. 
Sand  and  gravel  beds  yidd  products  valued  in 
excess  of  $1,000,000  annually.  Other  mineral 
products  are  ^ema,  lime,  mineral  paints,  min- 
eral waters,  oilstones,  pyrites,  sand-lime  brick, 
and  sulphuric  acid  from  zinc  smdting.  The 
value  of  the  mineral  products  in  1913,  ^xilusive 
of  pig  iron  and  coke,  was  $46,607,804.  The 
total  value  was  upward  of  $80,000,000. 

Agricnltnra.  The  largo-  portion  of  the  State 
is  aidmirably  adapted  to  agriculture.  All  tiie 
soils  of  the  ^adal  upland  are  well  suited  to  the 
produeticm  of  corn,  oats,  winter  wheat,  and  the 
grasses.  The  soils  of  the  glacial  lake  region 
in  the  northwest  are  prevalently  dai^-colored, 
somewhat  mucky  loams  and  sandy  loams,  with 
extensive  areas  of  peat  and  muck,  where  artifi- 
cial draining  has  been  installed.  They  consti- 
tute fertile  land  for  the  production  of  staple 
eroiw  and  for  cabbages,  onions,  and  celery.  The 
silty  soils  of  tiie  nonj^aeiated  reeion  of  the 
southern  two-flfths  of  the  State  are  SettOT  suited 
to  the  production  of  winter  wheat,  oats,  mad 
grass  than  to  com  growing.  Tobacco  is  chiefly 
grown  upon  the  sUty  soils  derived  from  the  loess 
in  the  southwest  and  upon  the  river  terraces 
and  the  jj^aciated  upland  soils  along  the  Ohio 
boundary. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  2.0  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  ftoms  and  of  1.5  par  cent  in  the 
acreage  of  farm  land  from  1900  to  1010.  The 
total  number  of  farms  in  1910  was  216,486.  Of 
an  approximate  land  area  of  23,068,800  acres, 
there  were  in  farms,  in  1010,  21,209,823  acres. 
The  improved  land  in  farms  in  1910  amounted 
to  16,931,252  acres.  The  average  acreage  per 
farm  in  1910  was  08.8.  The  total  value  of  farm 
property,  including  land  and  buildings,  imple- 
ments and  machinery,  dcanestic  animals,  poultry, 
and  bees,  in  1910,  was  $1,800,135,238,  and  the 
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ftverage  nine  of  land  per  acre,  962.36.  Of  the 
total  nnmber  of  farms,  in  ISIO,  150,798  were 
operated  Irr  owners  and  mana^^ers  and  64,687  by 
tenants.  There  were  806  n^ro  and  nonwhite 
fanners  in  1010^  Ha  agEinst  20^01  natlTO  and 
foreign-bom  white. 

The  following  table  shows  the  acreage,  pro- 
dnction,  and  value  (ri  tiie  principal  crops  in 
1914»  aa  estimated  by  the  United  States  De- 
partioent  of  Agrienlrara    The  total  value  of 
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the  crops  in  1909  was  $204,210,000.  The  gen- 
eral character  of  Indiana  agriculture  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  tliat  about  three-fourths  of 
the  totu  nine  of  erops  in  1909  waa  contributed 
fay  the  cereals  and  about  one-eij^th  by  hay  and 
forage.  The  remainder,  representing  in  value 
about  13.4  per  cent  of  the  total,  consisted  chiefly 
of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  forest  products, 
and  fruits  and  nuts.  Orchard  fruits  are  an  im- 
portant product;  the  total  quantity  produced 
is  1909  was  4,714,000  bushels,  valued  at  $3,709,- 

000.  These  consisted  of  apples,  peaches,  necta- 
rines, pears,  plums,  prunes,  quinces,  and  grapes. 
Nuts  and  small  fruits  are  other  important  erops, 
Uadc  w^nta  oonstitotiiig  the  chief  item  of 
the  foimer  and  strawberries  of  the  latter. 

lAve  Stock  mtd  Dairy  Prodaeta. — ^The  number 
and  value  of  domestic  animals  on  farms  on  Jan. 

1,  1916,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  were  as  fol- 
lows: cattle,  693,000,  valued  at  $24,394,000; 
horses,  854,000,  valued  at  $97,356,000;  mules, 
86,000,  valued  at  $10,062,000;  swine,  4,167.000, 
valued  at  $42^,000!  sheep^  1,114,000,  valued 
at  $6,016,000;  milch  cows,  646,000,  valued  at 
$35,630,000.  During  1909  104,736,962  gallons  of 
milk  were  produced.  From  this  43,181,817  pounds 
of  butter  were  made,  valued  at  $9,402,994,  and 
63,619  pounds  of  cheese,  valued  at  $7,800.  The 
total  value  of  dairy  products  sold  in  1909  was 
$16,066,374.  Poultry  of  all  sorts  on  the  farms, 
on  April  16,  1910,  numbed  13,739,109,  valued 
mk  $7,762,016. 

J>'ore«t  /VodwrtSL— Of  the  total  number  of 
fanns,  in  1909,  75,397  reported  forest  products, 
the  total  value  being  $5,603,322.  These  include 
firewood,  fencing  material,  logs,  railroad  ties, 
telegraph  and  telephone  poles,  materials  for 
barrels,  bark,  and  naval  stores.  There  were  cut, 
in  1909,  566,418  M  feet  of  rough  lumber,  3600 
thousand  lath,  and  7340  thousand  shingles. 
Practically  the  caitire  output  in  1900  was  hard 
wood,  41.1  per  cent  of  which  was  oidc,  the  re- 
mainder being  made  np  of  numerous  vuieties, 
of  which  beeui,  maple*  and  elm  were  the  most 
important. 

Xanufacturea.  From  1849,  when  Indiana 
ranked  fourteenth  among  the  States  in  the  value 
of  its  manufactures,  wiui  a  total  value  of  prod- 
ucts of  $18,725,000,  the  State  has  in  each  dec- 
ade shown  a  large  increase.  In  1009  the  value 
oi  manufactured  products  amounted  to  $S79,- 
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)    076,000,  and  the  State  ranked  ninth.  This 
growth  has  been  dependent  largely  upon  the 
natural  resources.    During  the  decade  1900-10 
I    the  supply  of  timber,  petroleum,  and  natural 
t    gas  fell  off  greatly,  and  some  of  the  industries 
depending  upon  tnese  materials  showed  a  de- 
crease in  their  onymt  or  less  advance  than  in 
i    previous  years.    The  manuhcturing  Industries 
'    of  the  State  as  a  whole,  however,  nave  contin- 
'.    ued  to  flourish;  lumber  has  been  secured  from 
outside  the  State  to  supplement  the  local  supply, 
while  the  increasing  amount  of  coal  min^  in 
the   State   has   compensated   largely   for  the 
smaller  supply  of  natural  gas  and  has  stimu- 
I    lated  manufacturing  in  many  lines. 
J       In  1849  an  average  of  14,440  wage  eamm, 
I    representing  1.5  per  cent  of  the  total  poputati<m, 
I    were  employed  in  manufactures^  and  in  1900  an 
I    average  of  186,984  wage  earners,  or  6.9  per  oent 
I    of  the  total  population,  were  so  engagea.  Dnr^ 
ing  this  period  the  gross  value  of  products  per 
capita  of  the  total  population  Increased  from 
$19  to  $214.    The  proportion  which  the  manu- 
factures of  the  State  represented  of  the  total 
■    value  of  products  of  manufacturing  industries 
[    for  the  United  States  increased  from  1.8  per 
1    cent  in  1849  to  2.8  per  ooit  in  1900.  The  table 
1    on  pages  90  and  91  gives  the  most  impOTtant 
)    data  relating  to  the  manufactures  of  the  State 
'    for  1909  in  comparistm  with  1904.   On  account 
,    of  limitations  of  space  tmly  those  industries 
whose  products  had  a  value  of  $1,000,000  or 
i    more  in  1909  are  included  in  this  table. 

The  value  added  to  products  by  manufacture 
best  represents  the  net  wealth  created  by  manu- 
facturing operations.    During  the  year  $121,- 
,    816,000  were  paid  out  In  suaries  and  wages. 
I    The  average  number  of  wage  earners  in  1909 
was  186,984.    Of  these  168,698  were  men  and 
'    23,286  women.    There  were  employed  3612  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age.    For  the  great  ma- 
jority of  wage  earners  employed  in  uie  manu- 
facturing industries  the  usual  hours  of  labor  in 
1909  ranged  fnun  54  to  60  hours  a  week.  The 
totals  presented  in  the  table  do  not  indude  the 
■tatlBtios  for  ui  establishmrat  (merated  hy  the 
Federal  government,  the  general  dqiot  m  the 
Quartermaster's  Department,  located  at  Jeffer- 
sonville.    In  1009  this  plant  employed  an  aver- 
I    age  of  590  wage  earners,  and  ^e  products, 
i^ich  consisted  principally  of  clothing,  were 
•    valued  at  $401,801. 

The  most  important  industries  in  the  point 
of  value  of  products  are  those  connected  with 
slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  the  value  of 
products  of  these  indnstnes  aunounting  to  $47,- 
:    289,000  in  1909.   Second  in  value  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  flour  and  gristmill  industries,  the 
\    outgrowth  of  the  large  crops  of  cereals  grown 
in  Indiana.    The  value  of  products  in  19M  was 
'    $40,641,000.   The  most  important  output  is  that 
of  white  flour,  amounting  to  $4,784,708  barrels 
I    in  1009.    Industries  connected  with  iron  and 
steel,  including  steelworks  and  rolling  mills, 
have  shown  Inereased  importance.    The  value 
of  the  product  in  1909  was  $38,652,000.  The 
establishment  of  large  steelworks  and  rolling 
;    mills  at  Gary,  in  the  northern  part,  on  Lake 
Michigan,  has  been  largely  responsible  for  a 
gain  of  800  per  cent  in  value  of  product  since 
I    1880.    The  importance  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  as  a  whole  is  much  greater  than  is 
indicated  by  the  figures  in  the  table,  since 
the  statistics  of  blast  furnaces  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  tin  plate  and  temeplate  can- 
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not  be  showD  without  diBolosiiig  the  opevmticMUi 
of  individual  establishments. 

Indiana  is  one  of  tiie  most  important  States 
in  the  manufacture  of  distilled  liquors.  The 
manufacture  of  automobiles  has  become  of  great 
importance.  In  1899  there  was  but  t«e  es> 
taoUflhinent  oigaged  iu  this  industry;  in  190B 
there  were  67  establishments,  the  Tslue  of  whose 
products  amoonted  to  $23,764,000.  These  fig- 
ures are  not  complete,  for  the  manufacture  of 
automobile  bodies  and  parts  is  so  interwoven 
with  other  industries  uiat  it  is  not  possible 
to  show  bow  folly  the  statistics  show  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  industry.  Other  important  manu- 
facturing industries  are  those  connected  with 
the  manufacture  of  carriages  and  wagons,  fur- 
niture and  refrigerators,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  glass.  In  flu  last-named  product 
the  State  ranks  third.  Its  growth  dates  from 
1886,  whoi  natural  gas  was  disoovered  in  the 
Stat^  and  it  attained  •eoond  place  In  1899. 
Vol.  Xn.— 7 


The  reduction  of  the  output  of  natural  gas 
checked  its  growth  in  the  next  decade. 

IndianapoUs  is  the  most  important  city  in  the 
value  of  manufactured  products.  These  were 
valued  at  $126,622,113  in  1909.  The  other  rank- 
ing cities  with  the  value  of  their  products  are 
South  Bend.  $27,854,527;  Fort  Wayne>  $28,686,- 
809;  Evansville.  $22,829,024.  Cities  the  value 
of  whose  products  exceeded  $10,000,000  were 
Terre  Haute,  Hammond,  Anderson,  MishawiJca, 
and  Richmond.  The  city  of  Gary  is  not  in- 
cluded in  this  list.  For  further  informatim  in 
regard  to  manufacturing  cities  mentioned,  see 
titles  of  these  cities  in  other  portions  of  this 
work.  In  all  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
the  State  combined,  20.7  per  cent  were  in  1909 
under  corporate  ownership.  Of  the  total  value 
of  products,  however,  the  establishments  oper- 
mtea  by  corporations  in  1909  furnished  86.6  per 
cent,  as  against  14.4  pw  oent  tar  those  under  all 
other  fonns  of  ownership. 
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Tnxuiwrtatlai.  The  State  has  teirly  mod 
laeilities  for  water  tranBportation.  The  Ohio 
River  forms  the  entire  southern  boundary,  and 
its  tributary,  the  Wabash,  is  navigable  at  high 
-  water  as  far  as  Lafayette.  On  the  north  is 
Lake  Michigan.  During  the  early  history  of 
the  State  the  National  Road,  running  east  and 
west  through  the  central  part,  was  an  impor- 
tant thoroughfare.  Two  canals — one  the  Wa- 
bash and  Erie  and  the  other  the  White  Water- 
have  been  anperseded  1^  railroads.  The  railway 
facilities  are  ezetqitionally  well  developed.  Au 
llnea  from  the  East  centring  in  Chicago  pass 
through  the  State,  as  do  most  of  the  lines  con- 
necting the  great  commercial  centres  of  the 
East  with  those  of  the  West.  There  are  in 
addition  some  important  north  to  south  lines. 
The  total  mileage  of  railways  on  Jan,  1,  1913, 
was  73S9,  and  of  this  4688  miles  were  main 
lines.  There  were  on  Jan.  1,  1013,  45  com- 
panies operating  or  leasing  electric  railnwds. 
The  gmeral  adminiBtration  of  railways  ia  In  the 
hands  of  the  RailrMu]  Oommission  of  Indiana. 
Rates  were  made  subject  to  its  decision,  and  it 
is  permitted  to  suspend  any  rate  for  30  days. 
An  Act  also  passed  in  this  year  deals  with  the 
liability  of  o(Hnmon  carriers  and  includes  a 
bill-of-Iading  law. 

Banks.  There  were  on  June  4.  1913,  266  na- 
titmal  banks,  with  capital  amounting  to  $27,- 
806,000  and  deposits  of  «144,162,000.  There 
were  348  State  banks,  with  deposits  subject  to 
check  aggregating  $41,02^847  and  sai^ngs  de- 
posits of  $7,310,277.  The  savings  banks  num- 
bered 6,  with  33,206  depositors  and  deposits 
amounting  to  $13,001,084.  There  were  also  134 
loan  and  trust  companies,  with  deposits  subject 
to  check  amounting  to  $18,052,393  and  savings 
deposits  amounting  to  $39,036,937.  The  private 
bulks  numbered  194,  with  deposits  subject  to 
ehedc  amounting  to  $15,434,904  and  savti^ 
deposits  amounting  to  $1,483,195. 

OoTemment.  The  present  constitution  was 
adopted  in  1851,  and  it  is  the  second  under 
which  the  State  has  been  governed.  Amend- 
ments to'  the  constitution  may  be  proposed  in 
either  branch  of  the  General  Assembly;  and  if 
agreed  to  by  a  majori^  of  the  members  elected 
to  each  of  the  two  Houses,  in  two  successive 
sessitms,  it  shall  then  be  the  da^  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  submit  them  to  the  electors.  If 
a  majori^  shall  ratify  the  same,  the  amend- 
ment shall  become  part  of  the  constitution.  An 
amendment  must  recdve  a  majority  of  all  the 
votes  cast  at  the  election  and  not  merely  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  for  or  against  the 
amendment.  The  L^slature  of  1011  proposed 
a  new  constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the  people 
in  1912,  but  the  method  of  drafting  and  adopt- 
ing this  instrument  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional 1^  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

Leguiative. — ^Leglslaave  authority  la  vested 
in  a  General  Assembly,  which  consists  of  Senate 
and  House  of  Refiresentatives.  The  Senate  must 
not  exceed  60,  nor  the  House  of  Representatives 
100  members.  Senators  are  elected  for  a  term 
of  four  years  and  Representatives  for  a  term  of 
two  years.  Enumerations  for  the  apportion- 
ment of  Senatws  and  Representatives  are  held 
every  riz  Such  an  enumeratiimi  was  held 

in  1014.  The  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly 
are  held  biennially,  commencing  on  Thursday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  January.  The  Gov- 
ernor may  by  proclamation  call  special  sessions. 

Ba^euttve. — ^Bncutive  power  is  vested  In  a 


Governor,  who  holds  office  for  four  years  and  is 
not  eligible  for  election  for  more  than  four 
years  in  any  period  of  ei^t  yeara  The  ad- 
ministrative officers  are  a  Secretary,  Auditw, 
and  Treasurer.  Iliese  are  elected  for  a  tom 
of  two  years  and  are  not  eligible  to  office  more 
than  four  years  within  a  period  of  six. 

Judiciary. — ^The  judicial  power  is  vested  in 
the  supreme  court,  appellate  court,  circuit 
court,  and  such  other  courts  as  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  General  Assembly.  The  supreme 
court  consista  of  fnnn  three  to  five  judges,  who 
hold  office  for  rix  years.  Hie  State  is  divided 
into  as  many  districts  as  there  are  judges  of 
the  supreme  court,  such  districts  being  Kvmed 
of  contiguous  territory,  as  nearly  equal  in 
population  as  is  possible.  One  judge,  a  resident, 
IS  elected  from  each  district  by  the  electors  at 
large.  The  circuit  courts  each  consist  of  one 
judge  elected  from  the  judicial  circuits  into 
which  the  State  shall  he  divided  from  time  to 
time.  There  is  elected  In  each  judicial  district 
a  prosecuting  attorns,  who  holds  office  for  two 
years.  Hiere  are  also  probata  juvenile,  and 
superior  courts,  the  judges  of  which  hold  office 
for  four  years. 

Suffrage  and  Elections. — ^Voters  must  be  male 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  attained 
their  majority  and  who  have  lived  in  the  State 
six  montns  immediately  preceding  the  dectioD, 
in  the  township  60  days,  in  the  ward  or  precinct 
30  days.  Matea  of  fweiffn  birth  ^o  have  de- 
clared intention  of  obtaining  citizenship,  con- 
formably to  the  national  laws  of  naturaliza- 
tion, are  also  eligible  to  vote.  These  qualifica- 
tions are  fixed  by  the  constitution  and  cannot 
be  changed  by  tiie  Iiegislature.  The  general 
elections  are  held  every  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November.  Indiana  is  one  of  the 
States  in  which  no  provision  has  been  made  for 
direct  primMies  or  direct  nmnination  of  can- 
didates  for  office^ 

Local  and  Mwnioipal  Oovenmemt. — ^As  noted 
above,  the  county  officers  are  a  cleric  of  the  cir- 
cuit court,  auditor,  recorder,*  treasurer,  sheriff, 
coroner,  and  surveyor.  No  person  shall  be 
elected  or  appointed  a  county  officer  who  is  not 
an  elector  of  the  county.  The  General  Assembly 
has  power  to  oonfer  upon  the  boards  doing 
countv  buunesB  powers  of  a  local  administra- 
tive charactM-.  Ttiin  has  reference  to  the  boards 
of  county  eommissitmera  which  are  the  princi- 
pal governmental  agmeieB  of  the  county.  In- 
diana is  one  of  the  States  in  which  the  Lq^iaUr- 
ture  has  no  provision  for  a  ctxnmisncm  form  of 
government  in  towns  and  cities. 

Other  Statutory  Provisioiu. — Combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade  are  ill^[al,  and  all  persons 
engaged  in  such  combinations  are  guilty  of  mis- 
demeanor and  are  liable  to  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
$5000  and  to  imprisonmoit.  A  pure  food  law 
eonf<}rmii«  in  Its  essential  provisions  to  the 
national  law  was  passed  in  1907  and  revised 
in  1911.  The  employment  of  children  under  14 
years  of  age  in  other  than  farm  work  or  do- 
mestic service  is  prohibited.  There  is  a  strin- 
gent employers'  liability  act.  The  selling  of 
liquor  is  regulated  by  a  city  and  township  local- 
option  measure,  passed  in  1911,  nullifying  the 
county  option  law  previously  in  iosne.  A  re- 
monstrance law,  adopted  in  1906,  affords  the 
people  an  opportunity  to  abolish  saloons  in 
townships  also.  The  remonstrance  feature  also 
applies  to  city  wards  and  the  local-option  feat- 
ure to  aXl  munioipalitiea.   At  the  end  of  1013, 
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of  the  94  citiea  in  the  State  30  were  "dry,"  and 
of  360  incorporated  towns  about  300  were  with- 
out a  saloon.  Of  the  townships,  which  number 
about  1016,  about  826  had  voted  "no  license." 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  IVeasurer  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1914,  shows  that 
receipts  for  that  period  amounted  to  $12,546,007 
and  disbursements  for  all  purposes  to  $12,- 
273,314,  leaving  a  balance  of  $020,064.  The 
State  debt  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  was 
$1,470,103.  Of  this,  $1,064,648  was  domestic 
debt  and  $405,616  was  foreign  debt.  The  per 
capita  debt  in  1012  was  only  $0.40,  compared  with 
the  per  capita  debt  of  the  whole  country,  $3.62. 

MilltU.  The  total  number  of  males  avail- 
able for  military  doty  in  1010  was  647,440.  The 
oi^anized  militia  oonsieto  of  one  brif^de  of  in- 
fantry, a  batt^ion  of  field  artillery,  a  oonnHUiy 
of  sij^al  troops,  and  a  company  of  sanitary 
troops,  including  an  ambulance  company  and  a 
field  hospital.  The  infantry  brigade  consists 
of  three  r^ments  of  12  c<Bnpanies  each,  and 
the  field  artillery  of  one  battalion  and  three 
batteries.  The  number  of  enlisted  men  in  1913 
ms  2207,  and  the  officers  numbered  170. 

Population.  The  population  of  the  State  by 
decades  is  as  follows:  1800,  5641;  1810,  24,520; 
1820,  147,178;  1830,  343,031;  1840,  685,866; 
1860,  988,416;  1860,  1,360,428;  1870,  1,680,637; 
1880,  1,978,301;  1890,  2,192,404;  1900,  2,616,- 
462;  1910,  2,700,876.  The  estimated  popula- 
tion on  July  1,  1914,  was  2,779,467.  Lidiana 
has  been  much  less  affected  1^  immigration  than 
most  of  tha  other  Middle.  Western  States.  A 
larae  percentage  of  the  popnlati<Hi  came  origi- 
naOy  from  the  South~-Kentacky,  North  Caro- 
Ihia,  and  Virginia — and  was  to  a  large  extent 
imaffected  by  the  Western  wave  from  New  "Eng- 
land  and  New  York.  Of  the  total  population 
in  1910,  78.0  per  cent  were  native  whites  of 
native  parmtage;  13  per  cent  were  native  whites 
of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage;  6.9  per  cent 
were  forei^-bom  whites,  and  2.2  per  cent  were 
negroes.  The  population  per  square  mile  in 
1010  was  74.0,  eompared  vrith  70.1  in  1900.  The 
urban  population  in  1910  was  1,143336,  oom- 
pared  with  876,294  in  1900.  The  rural  iM^tila- 
tion  in  1910  was  1,567,041,  compared  with 
1,640,168  in  1900.  The  male  p<q>ulation  in  1910 
numbered  1,383,295,  and  the  female  1,317,681. 
There  were  in  1910  five  cities  with  a  population 
of  25,000  or  over:  Indianapolis,  233,650;  Evans- 
ville,  60,647;  Fort  Wayne,  63,933;  Terre  Haute, 
58,157;  South  Bend,  63,684.  Otiier  inmniant 
dties  are  Moncie,  24,006;  Anderson,  28,476; 
Richmond,  22,324;  Hammond,  20,926;  Lafayette, 
20,081.  The  city  of  Gary,  which  did  not  exist  in 
1000,  had  in  1910  a  pwulation  of  16,802.  There 
were,  in  1910,  89  oities  with  a  pt^iilation  of 
2600  or  over. 

Education.  The  educational  standards  of  the 
State  have  always  been  hig^,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  school  system  has  rapidly  im- 
proved in  recent  years.  The  Legislature  has 
passed  many  excellent  measures  tending  to  keep 
up  the  high  standard  of  the  administration  and 
instruction . 

The  proportion  of  illiteracy  is  low.  In  1910 
there  were  06,213  illiterates  over  10  years  of 
age — a  percentage  of  3.1  per  cent  of  Uie  total 
population,  a  decrease  from  4.6  per  cent  in 
1900.  The  illiterates  of  native  paroitue  form 
only  2.2  i>er  cent  of  the  population  of  10  years 
or  wer.  The  perceirtage  <n  illitoaey  amongst 
13ie  n^roea  was  13.7  per  cent,  a  decrease  ttom 


22.C  per  cent  in  1900.  In  1914  there  were  766,- 
383  persons  of  school  age  and  an  enrollment  of 
648,497.  Education  is  compulsory;  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  S  and  14  are  obliged  to  at- 
teni  a  full  term  in  a  local  school.  The  minimum 
school  term  is  fixed  by  law  as  six  montiis,  and 
the  average  tength  varies  from  140  days  in 
township  schools  to  187  days  in  city  schools. 

There  were,  in  1912,  373  commissioned  and 
426  noncommissioned  high  schools.  Secondary 
education  has  had  an  interesting  development. 
Seminaries,  established  in  each  county  by  law 
in  1831,  have  gradually  been  superseded  by  the 
free  public  high  schools,  the  first  of.  which  was 
organized  in  1850  in  Adamsville,  and  in  1873 
the  first  step  was  taken  towards  their  standanl- 
izatjon.  In  1907  high  schools  were  defined  as 
part  of  the  common-school  system  and  classified 
as  commissioned  and  noncommissioned.  The 
conunlssioned  high  schools  were  further  classi- 
fied to  include  noncommissioned  schools  reach- 
ing a  certain  standard.  Vocational  and  indus- 
trial education  has  been  an  important  part  of 
the  educational  system,  and  in  1913  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  pused  voy  good  laws  in  tiiis 
regard.  Laws  were  also  pajwed  in  this  year 
resting  to  school  sanitation  and  hotlth 
supervision. 

The  consolidation  of  the  rural  schools  has  im- 

rirovml  the  system  of  grading  and  has  estab- 
ished  an  advanced  district  high  school.  Several 
coimties  employ  supervisors  for  the  rural  schools 
to  overlook  the  woric,  advise  and  direct  Uie 
teachers.  The  department  of  agric^ture  of 
Purdue  University  has  in  recoit  years  carried 
on  a  campaign  lor  the  organizanon  of  eorn, 
potato,  and  tomato  raising  and  canoing  etnbs 
for  boys  and  girls. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  have  re- 
ceived a  collegiate  and  normal-school  training. 
The  State  has  always  been  liberal  in  the  support 
of  schools.  The  common-school  fund  on  Jime  1, 
1912,  amounted  to  $8,060,113,  and  the  congres- 
sional township  fund  to  $2,476,866.  The  total 
amoimt  distributed  for  the  smtport  of  schools  in 
1012  was  $16,443^954,  Of  this  $9,910,801  was 
expended  f6r  teachers.  The  average  yearly  sal- 
ary of  teachers  of  all  grades  in  the  high  schools 
was  $666.20  in  1912.  The  township  institute 
is  an  important  feature  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem; at  least  one  Saturday  in  each  month  dur- 
ing the  school  term  is  devoted  to  township  in- 
stitutes or  model  schools  for  the  improvement 
of  teadiers,  the  work  hdng  outlined  each  year  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Education.  Th» 
feature  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  rural 
education,  being  the  means  by  which  teachers 
with  little  supervision  may  exchange  ideas  and 
methods  and  eoOporate  for  the  advanoement  of 
education. 

There  are  a  number  of  special  schools — for  the 
education  of  the  blind,  for  the  education  of  de^ 
mutes,  the  Indiana  Bon'  School,  the  Indiana  In- 
dustrial School  for  Oirls,  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
Home,  the  Indiana  Reformatory,  School  of  Let- 
ters, and  the  Indiana  School  for  Feeble-iGnd^ 
Youths.  There  are  normal  schools  at  Indian- 
apolis, Terre  Haute,  Danville,  Marion,  Muncie, 
and  Angola.  The  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing are  Indiana  University  at  Bloomington 
((^educational),  St.  Joseph's  College  at  Col- 
I^eviUe,  Wabash  College  at  Cniwfordsvill^ 
Earlham  College  (coedncatitmal)  at  Barlluun, 
CimooTdia  College  at  Fort  Wayne,  Franklin 
College  at  Franklin,  Goshen  College  at  Goshen, 
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De  Pauw  Unirereit;  at  Greencastle,  Hanover 
Coll^  at  Hanover,  Butler  College  at  In- 
dianapolis, Purdue  UDiversitj  at  Lafayette, 
Moorea  HUI  CoUc^  at  Moores  Hill,  Taylor  Uni- 
versity at  Upland.  Valparaiso  University  at 
Valparaiso,  and  Vinoennes  Universlfy  at  Yia- 
eennes.  The  last-named  10  colleges  are  all  oo- 
edneatitniaL  There  are  also  St.  Mary's  College 
and  Academy  for  Women,  University  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Notre  Dame,  and  St.  Heinrad  Coll^ 
at  St.  Meinrad.  These  three  are  under  the  au- 
Bpices  of  the  Boman  Catholic  church.  The  Rose 
Polytechnic  Institute  at  Terre  Haute  ie  an  im- 
portant scientific  institution. 

Charities  and  Corrections.  There  were,  in 
1914,  17  State  diaritable  and  correctional  insti- 
tutions. These  included  the  Cmteal  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  at  Indianapolis,  the  Eastern  Hos- 

Eital  for  the  Iiuane  at  Richmond,  the  Northern 
[oapital  for  the  Insane  at  Logansport,  the 
Southern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Evansville, 
the  Southeastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
Madison,  the  Soldiers  Home  at  Lafayette,  the 
School  for  Fe^Ie-Minded  Youth  at  Fort  Wayne, 
the  Village  for  Epileptics  at  New  Castle,  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  SOuxA  for  the  Blind 
at  Indianapolis,  the  State  Prison  at  Michigan 
City,  the  State  Reformatory  at  JeffersonvUle, 
the  Indiana  Oirls  School  at  Clermont,  and  the 
Indiana  Boys  School  at  Plainfield.  These  insti- 
tutions on  Sept.  30,  1913,  had  12,529  inmates, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  1911-12  there  were  ex- 
pended for  their  support  $2,318,347,  an  average 
of  $202.69  per  In  addition  to  mainte- 

nance expense  the  institutions  spent  $316,443, 
or  a  grand  total  of  $2,634,791.  Under  a  law 
enacted  in  1909,  all  these  institutions  operate 
under  a  uniform  plan  of  administration.  A  bi- 
partisan board  of  four  trustees  for  each  insti- 
tution is  appointed  by  the  Governor;  these 
boards  ap^int  their  respective  superint^dents; 
the  superintendents  appoint  and  discharge  their 
snhnrdmates,  who  under  the  law  must  be  selected 
cm  account  of  thrir  fitness,  without  regard  to 

Silitical  or  religious  affiliation.  All  tiiese  ehari- 
ble  and  correctional  agencies  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  cre- 
ated by  the  Legislature  of  1889.  Its  purpose  is 
the  supervision  of  the  whole  system  of  public 
charities  of  the  State;  its  duties  are  to  see  that 
every  inmate  of  every  public  institution  receives 
proper  care,  that  the  public  funds  are  properly 
expended,  that  the  institutions  are  properly  con- 
ducted,  and  that  their  managemoit  is  protected 
from  unjust  criticism. 

Seligicm.  The  Methodists  from  the  pioneer 
days  to  the  present  have  been  the  leading  de- 
nomination, having  more  members  in  Indiana  In 
proportion  to  the  total  State  membership  of  all 
churches  than  in  any  other  Northern  State.  In 
recent  years  the  "Christian"  church  has  had  a 
phenomoiat  growth.  Hie  Roman  Catholics  are 
proportional]^  weaker  than  in  any  other  North- 
em  oommcnwealtb.  Altogether  6S  different  de- 
nominations are  represents.  Besides  those  men- 
tioned, the  most  important  are  the  Lutherans, 
Baptists,  Presbyterians,  United  Brethren,  and 
Friends. 

History.  French  trappers  and  fur  traders 
appeared  within  the  present  limits  of  Indiana 
as  early  probably  as  1679.  It  is  certain  that  La 
^le^  on  his  wi^  to  the  niinois  Indians,  crossed 
the  northweetem  part  of  the  State  by  way  of 
the  Kankakee  in  1080.  Tlie  Miamis  and  Ouabadii 
<or  Wabash)  Indians  then  occupied  the  r^on 
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and  welcomed  the  French,  who  built  Fort  Ooa- 
tanon,  on  the  Wabash,  in  1720,  and  Fort  Vin- 
cennes  in  1727.  The  first  permanent  settlement 
was  founded  in  1734-36,  by  a  number  of  families 
who  made  their  home  in  the  nei^borhood  of 
Fort  Vinoennes.  ^e  pcmulation  inereMed 
dowly;  but,  owiur  to  the  lichness  of  tiie  s^ 
the  inhabitants  (French  entirdy,  together  with 
jxegro  and  Indian  slaves)  aijoyed  ease  and  great 
plenty.  The  territory  came  into  the  possession 
of  England  in  1763,  but  the  English  occupation 
was  too  brief  to  effect  any  change  in  the  pet^le 
or  the  laws.  In  1778-79  George  R<^rs  Clark 
<q.v.),  with  a  handful  of  men,  wrested  the  coun- 
try from  Great  Britain.  Hostilities  with  the 
Indiana,  continuing  from  1781  to  1706,  when  a 
peace  was  conquered  1^  General  Wayne,  bron^t 

Seat  distress  upon  tiie  settlers  at  Vincennee. 
May,  1800,  the  Indiana  Territory  was  organ- 
ized, comprising  all  that  portion  of  the  North- 
west Territory  l^ng  west  and  north  of  Ohio. 
Michigan  and  Illinois  were  subsequently  set  off, 
reducing  Indiana  to  its  present  ext^t.  The 
capital  was  moved  from  Vincennes  to  Corydon 
in  1813  and  to  Indianapolis  in  1826.  In  1811 
Gen.  William  H.  Harrison  (q.v.),  at  the  head  of 
a  force  of  regulars  and  militia,  crushed  the  In- 
dian tribes  under  the  brother  of  Teciimseh  at  the 
battle  of  Tippecanoe  (a.v.) .  When  the  war  with 
England  broke  out,  tne  Indians  renewed  hos- 
tilities; but  they  were  speedily  subdued  and 
nevermore  troubled  the  settlers.  As  in  the  case 
of  Illinois,  a  large  pr<^rtion  of  the  immigrants 
into  Indiana  came  from  the  South,  and  nefore 
1816  repeated  attempts  were  made  to  legalise 
slavery  in  the  Territory,  in  spite  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787.  In  1816,  the  year  of  the  State's 
admission  into  the  Union,  t^e  question  was 
definitely  settled  against  slavery  oy  the  first 
constitutional  convention,  though  a  law  pro- 
hibiting n^roes  and  mubittoes  from  immigrat* 
ing  into  the  State  remained  in  force  till  after 
the  Civil  War.  The  growth  of  the  State  In 
wealth  and  population  was  aooelerated  gmtly 

Sthe  construction  of  the  National  Road  and 
B  Wabash  and  Erie  canals.  Wild  speculation 
in  lands  and  railroads  led  to  a  general  bank- 
ruptcy in  1837;  but  after  1846,  when  a  oom- 
promise  with  the  public  creditors  was  effected, 
the  economic  and  fiiiancial  condition  of  the  State 
improved  steadily.  Its  prosperity  since  the  Civil 
War  has  been  due  in  great  measure  to  the  dis- 
covery of  extensive  coal,  iron,  and  gas  fields, 
and  valuable  d^osits  of  building  ston^  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  we  State.  Conditions  have  been 
monotonously  peaceful,  except  for  spasmodic 
eruptiims  of  mob  violence,  notably  in  the  years 
1869  and  1888,  and  the  disorders  around  Ham- 
mond attending  the  great  railway  strike  of 
1894,  when  strikers  and  Federal  troops  came  into 
conflict.  As  a  result  of  the  strike,  a  board  of 
labor  eommisrioners  was  created  in  1897  to  act 
as  a  permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration.  In  the 
same  year  an  antitrust  law  and  a  factory-in^wo- 
tion  law  were  passed,  and  primary  education 
was  made  compulsory.  For  more  than  20  years 
after  1878  the  State  balanced  almost  perfectly 
between  the  two  great  political  parties,  vacillat- 
ing, in  State  elections  eef)ecially,  from  side  to 
side  by  minute  majorities  in  a  total  vote  of  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand.  The  opportunity  for 
political  manipulation  was  correspondingly 
greal^  and  in  natltmal  elections  every  dence 
known  to  practical  politics  was  brought  into 
play  to  gun  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State, 
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Lawmaking  was  carried  on  froquently  in  a  par- 
tisan spirit,  and  it  was  a  favorite  manoeuvre 
with  the  minority  in  the  L«0slature,  Republican 
or  Democrat,  whenever  it  was  hopelessly  out- 
numbered on  an  important  question,  to  resign  in 
a  body,  so  as  to  prevent  a  quorum  and  thus 
hlock  legislation.  In  national  elections  the 
State  was  Democratic  up  to  1860,  excepting  in 
the  years  1836  and  1840,  when  it  cast  its  vote 
for  William  H.  Harrison,  the  Whig  candidate. 
It  was  Kepublican  from  1860  to  1872,  Demo- 
cratic in  1876,  1884.  and  1892,  and  Republican 
again  in  1880,  1888,  1896,  1900,  1904,  and  1908. 
It  was  Democratic  in  1912.  The  Governors,  since 
its  organization  as  a  Territory,  have  been  as 
follows: 

TEKBJTORIAL 

wmiam  H.  Hanimi.  180&-11 

JohnGibaon  1811-18 

Hmmdm  Powy  181»-16 

BTATB 

Jonatiuui  Jennina  DMaowst-B«wbln  1819-23 

wmiam  H<mcfaic£   "  "   1822-28 

JamuB  B.Ray   "  "   1S2S-S1 

NoahNobIa   "  "   1831-37 

David  Wallaoe  WUs  1887-40 

SamudBinca'   ^  1840-43 

James  Whitoomb  DntocfSt  1843-49 

Joaq>h  A.  Wricht   "   1849-67 

Aohbd  P.  WifliOTl   "   1887-61 

Henry  8.  lua  BtpobHotB.  ■  1861 

OUrer  P.  Morton   "   1861-<7 

CosradBalur   "   1867-73 

Thomaa  A.  Hendriolca.  .Dcmomt  1878-77 

Jamca  D.  WUliama   "   1877-81 

AHMTtO.  Porter  Rqml^caD  1881-85 

lMa«  P.  Gray  Damocnt  1SS&-89 

Alvin  P.  HoYsy  HwidiBflsa  1889-91 

Ira  J.  Chaaa   "   1891-93 

Claude  Matthews  Z>enMMrat  1893-07 

Jamea  A.  Mount  HaotdiHoan  1897-1901 

WinfifWT.  DurWn  ....^   1901-05 

J.  FrankHanly   "   1905-00 

ThtHnaa  R.  Marshall . .  .DaoMMnrt  1909-13 

Ssroud  M.  Balaton  ....      *•   1918- 

Prior  to  1908  laws  were  in  existence  placing 
definite  restrictions  on  the  licensing  and  con- 
ducting of  saloons.  In  that  year,  at  a  special 
session,  Governor  Hanly  obtained  the  passage 
of  a  county  option  law.  The  Democrats  were 
victorious  in  the  elections  of  that  year,  but  failed 
in  an  attempt  to  liave  this  law  repealed,  their 
object  being  the  substitution  of  a  local-option 
law.  During  the  iwar  66  out  of  92  comities 
voted  no  license.  Tlie  deetitm  that  year  was 
hard  fou^^t,  and  though  Taft  was  victorious  by 
a  plnrality  of  10,731  votes,  a  Democratie  Gover- 
nor and  Legislature  were  elected.  The  vote  was 
as  foIlowB: 

PSESIDKIIT  aOTEBMOB 

Manhall,  Dem  348,493 

WfttMD.  Bep.  884.040 


Taft, 


.348,993 
.838,262 
.  13,470 


Hie  Democratic  Legislature  resulted  in  the  elec- 
tion, on  Jan.  19,  1909,  of  B.  F.  Shively  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  In  1910  Thomas  Tag- 
gart,  leader  of  the  State  Democratic  organiza- 
tion, opposed  John  W.  Kern,  defeated  candidate 
for  Vice  President  in  the  past  election,  for 
nomination  for  the  seat  held  by  Senator  Bev- 
eri^  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Though 
the  majority  of  the  delates  were  pledged  to 
Taggart,  strong  opposition  arose,  and  Kern  se- 
cured tiie  nomination.  The  election  of  a  Demo- 
cratic Legislature  insured  his  election  on 
June  17,  1911.  In  January  the  Legislature 
repealed  the  county  option  law,  substituting  the 
township  or  ward  as  the  unit  of  option.  On 
February  26  tiie  first  election  was  odd  in  40 
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cities  and  towndi^s  under  the  new  law.  As  » 
result,  tiiree  cities — Martinsville,  ConnersvUlc, 
and  Wabash — changed  from  "dry"  to  "wet,"  and 
Crawfordsville.  Tipton,  Frankfort,  Mitchell,  and 
Bedford  voted  "dry."  Governor  Marshall's  par- 
ticipation in  the  national  campaign  of  1912  as 
candidate  for  Vice  President  caused  unusual 
interest.  Ex-Senator  Beveridge  was  a  Progres- 
sive candidate  for  Governor,  (q>poaed  to  Win- 
fidd  T.  Durbin,  Republican,  and  Samuel  M. 
Balston,  Democrat.  Tlie  result  of  the  dection 
follows: 

PKSSIDBKT  OOraBMOB 

Wilson.  Dem  281,890      Babton,  Dem  275,357 

Roonv^  Frog  163,007      BevoidM,  Prvc- . . .  166.134 

Taft,  Rep.  151,267      DatfabTBap.  142350 

Dabe.  Soe.   86,931 

The  L^slature  was  again  Democratic.  In  the 
dection  of  1013,  mostly  for  municipal  offices,  the 
Democrats  sw^  the  State.  Indiana  has  13 
members  in  the  House  of  Rmresentativos.  In 
Novanber,  1914,  Senator  Shivdy  was  reelected. 

Bibliography.  Fouike,  Life  of  Oliver  P. 
Morton  (Indianapolis,  1890);  IruUana  Biatori- 
eal  Society  Pvhlioationa  (Indianapolis,  1000  et 
seq.) ;  Dunn,  Indimn:  A  Redemptton  from  Slav- 
ery (Boston,  lOOS) ;  Rawles,  Oovemment  of  the 
People  of  IntUana  (New  York,  1906).  Consult: 
Brown,  Oovemmmi  of  /wNona  (ib.,  1018) ; 
Davison,  Chwemment  int  Indkma  (ib.,  1018) ; 
Aley  and  Story,  Story  of  Indiana  amd  tto  People 
(ib.,  1913).  Consult  also  reports  of  the  State 
departments  and  statutes. 

INDIANA.  A  r<Hnanee  by  Qeorge  Sand 
(1832),  and  the  name  of  the  heroine,  a  young 
Creole. 

INDIANA  ASBUBT  UNIVEBSITT.  See 
Dm  Pauw  Ummsrrr. 

INDIAN  AVTAZBS.  The  position  of  the 
Indians  still  under  tribal  on|anlnti<m  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  is  an<Mnaloiis. 
Striotiy  speaking,  they  are  not  a  part  of  the 
body  politic,  but  are  r^rded  as  "domestic 
dependent  nations"  and  are  offldally  spoken  of 
as  the  "wards"  of  the  nation.  Their  right  to 
regulate  thdr  domestic  affairs  is  conced^,  but 
this  right  has  been  restricted  by  acts  of  Con- 
gress enlarging  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
courta  in  rcsmet  to  crimes  conunitted  by  In- 
dians. The  Gherokees,  Chiekasaws,  Choetawa, 
Greeks,  and  Seminoles,  fonnerly  known  as  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  developed  well-ordered 
governments.  Each  nation  had  its  own  popu- 
larly elected  executive,  l^slature,  and  judici- 
ary. They  were  permitted  to  enact  such  laws 
for  the  r^fulation  of  their  internal  affairs  as 
did  not  conflict  witii  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  while  the  dedsicms  of  thdr 
courts  received  the  same  recognition  as  to  faith 
and  credit  as  did  those  of  the  Territories.  The 
title  to  land  occupied  by  them  was  vested,  not 
in  the  individual  members  of  the  tribe,  but  in 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  it  could  be  alienated 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  an 
Indian  bom  within  tiie  jurisdicticm  of  a  tribe 
can  become  a  dtisen  of  ue  United  States  only 
by  natnralization.  "By  an  Act  of  Congress, 
however,  passed  in  1887,  it  was  provided  that 
Indians  residing  on  lands  allotted  to  them  in 
severalty  should  be  considered  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  without  the  formality  of  natural- 
ization. The  immediate  effect  of  the  Act  of 
1887  was  to  confer  citizenship  upon  10,122  In- 
dians to  whom  allotments  had  alratdy  been  made 
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under  Bpecial  laws  and  treaties.  Every  year 
from  1000  to  2000  Indians  signify  their  desire 
of  becoming  citizens  by  talcing  allotments.  By 
Act  of  1911  the  proper^  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  was  allotted  in  severalty.  The  work  of 
distributing  the  lands  and  of  selling  unallotted 
lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the 
Cbsrokee  nation  was  practically  completed  in 
1914,  and  the  tribe  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  po- 
litical entity.  In  1914  it  was  estimated  that 
about  two-fifths  of  the  Indians  of  the  United 
States  were  still  living  in  tribal  relations  with 
property  iinallotted.  The  Constitution  confers 
upon  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  until  the  year  1871 
the  common  method  of  dealing  with  them  was 
by  treaty  through  the  agen^  of  special  com- 
missioners. In  that  year,  however,  an  Act  of 
Congress  abolished  this  practice  and  placed  under 
the  Immediate  control  of  Congress  all  commer- 
cial or  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  Indians. 

From  an  early  period  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  government  to  conclude  treaties  with 
the  Indians  for  the  extinction  of  their  posses- 
sory right  to  the  lands  occupied  hy^  them  and  for 
theiT  removal  to  certain  territories,  known  as 
reservations,  special^  set  apart  for  their  ooeu- 
pation.  Whenever  the  United  States  sets  apart 
an  Indian  reservation,  whether  within  the  ter- 
ritorial limits  of  a  State  or  not,  it  has  full 
authority  to  protect  the  Indians  in  their  persons 
and  property  and  to  provide  for  the  punishment 
of  all  offenses  committed  within  the  reservation. 
An  Indian  reservation  lyin^  within  the  lipiits 
of  a  State  is,  however,  subject  to  its  jurisdic- 
tion also  except  bo  far  as  eonoems  the  govern- 
ment and  protection  of  the  Indians  thcmi^es^ 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  treaty  with  the 
Indians.  While  all  territory  oflBciall^  known  as 
"Indian  country"  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  and  while  it  belongs  to 
Congress  to  enact  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
intercourse  of  Indians  with  one  another  and 
witii  citizens  of  the  United  States,  it  is  the 
policy  of  t|ie  govemmoit  to  leave  to  the  Indians 
the  r^rulation  of  their  own  donestic  concerns 
as  far  as  practicable.  By  acts  of  1886  and 
1800  Congress  curtailed  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Indian  tribal  courts.  By  the  Act  of  1885  the 
authority  to  administer  their  own  criminal  laws 
among  thonselvea,  so  far  as  certain  enumerated 
crimes  committed  by  Indians  are  concerned,  was 
withdrawn  and  vested  in  Territorial  courts. 

It  is  the  pdiey  of  the  United  States  to  exer- 
cise a  iieneral  supervision  over  the  affairs  of 
the  Indians  and  to  protect  than  from  the  en- 
croachments of  nnsempulous  whites,  as  well  as 
from  the  evil  consequences  of  their  own  igno- 
rance and  improvidence.  Many  statutes  have 
been  passed  by  Congress  to  prohibit  hunting 
on  their  lands,  to  prevent  cutting  timber  from 
their  lands  or  pasturing  stock  on  them,  to  pre- 
vent tile  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  them, 
etc.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  of  good 
moral  character  are  permitted  to  trade  with 
Indian  tribes,  upon  giving  bonds.  The  power  of 
appointing  and  licensing  Indian  traders,  as  well 
as  prescribing  rules  concerning  the  kind,  quan- 
tity, and  prices  of  goods  to  be  sold,  belrags  to 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. This  officer  is  further  empowered  to  re- 
move from  Indian  reservations  all  persons  found 
there  contrary  to  law  or  whose  presence  is 
deemed  detrimental  to  the  peaee  and  good  order 
of  the  Indians. 


Until  1832  the  supervision  of  Indian  affairs 
was  intrusted  to  a  bureau  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment. In  that  year  Congress  authorized  the 
President  to  appoint  a  commissioner  chained 
with  general  superintendence  of  Indian  affairs. 
He  has  the  direction  of  eight  inspectors  and  a 
large  number  of  superintendents,  agoits,  teach- 
ers, mechanics,  etc.  Since  1840  the  business  of 
Indian  affairs  has  constituted  a  bureau  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  most  numer- 
ous officials  in  the  Indian  service  are  the  agents, 
appointed  by  the  President  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  who  are  recfuired  to  give  bonds.  Their 
duties  are  to  superintend  the  intercourse  among 
Indians  within  their  respective  agencies  and  to 
aecute  the  ordm  of  the  commissioner.  An  im- 
portant feature  of  the  Indian  service  Is  the  edu- 
cational woik.  The  President  is  empowered  to 
employ  capable  persons  to  instruct  the  Indians 
in  agriculture  and  to  teach  their  children  reaA- 
ing,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  By  an  Act  of 
1882  he  was  authorized  to  appoint  an  inspector 
of  Indian  schools.  The  schools  under  govern- 
ment control  are  the  nonreservation  training 
schools  and  the  reservation  boarding  and  day 
schools.  Besides  these  there  are  contract  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  relk[ious  associations 
which  receive  ffovernment  aid.  By  an  Act  of 
Congress  passed  in  1890,  provision  was  made 
for  field  matrons  who  organize  sewing  schools, 
weekly  clubs,  and  Sunday  schools  among  the 
Indians.  In  1913  there  were  nearly  40,000  pu- 
lls in  government  Indian  schools  and  between 
000  and  8000  in  other  schools  receiving  sov- 
emment  aid.  The  policy  now  being  pursued  by 
the  government  will  result  in  the  incorporation 
of  uu  Indians  in  the  body  politic  as  dtiseni^ 
and  with  it  the  Indian  reservations  vrill  disap- 
pear, the  individuality  of  the  Indian  will  be 
recognized,  and  the  paternal  care  and  control 
now  exercised  by  the  United  States  wUl  cease. 

Blhllography.  Indian  Bifj^ts  Association, 
Atmual  Reports  (Philadelphia,  188S-  ) ; 
Weil,  Legal  Status  of  the  Indian  (New  York, 
1888) ;  F.  S.  Ddlenbangh,  North  Americama  of 
Test0rdav  (lb.,  1901);  C.  J.  Kappler,  Indian 
Afffurg,  Lous,  and  Treaties  (2d  ed.,  2  vols., 
Washington,  1004);  H.  B.  Carrington,  Indian 
Question  (Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  1009);  F.  E. 
Leupp,  The  Indian  and  Ma  iVo&Iem  (New  Tork, 
1910). 

nT'DIANAfOUS.  The  capital  and  largest 
cify  of  Indiana,  and  the  county  seat  of  Marion 
County,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  on 
the  west  fork  of  White  River,  183  miles  south- 
east of  Chicago  and  111  miles  northwest  of 
Cincinnati  (Map:  Indiana,  C  3).  It  lies  700 
feet  above  sea  level,  is  a  broad  rolling  plain, 
rich  in  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  and 
in  forest  trees  of  exceptional  beeiuty.  Large 
oil  fields  are  in  the  vicinity;  also  coal  lands 
6600  square  miles  in  extent,  and  deposits 
of  building  stone,  marl,  and  other  minerals. 
Wholly  an  inland  city,  Indianapolis  relies  on 
railways  for  its  eommeree,  and  ita  location 
within  SO  miles  of  the  centre  of  population  of 
the  United  States  for  the  past  three  decades 
has  made  it  a  great  railway  centre.  He're  ter- 
minate nine  diiisions  of  the  Big  Four  system, 
six  divisions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  one 
division  of  the  Illinois  Central  System,  the  Lake 
Erie  and  Western,  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  and 
liouisville,  and  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and 
Dayton,  besides  12  electric  eystMns.  The  not- 
ways  bring  thnr  passenger  trains  into  a  union 
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statiM,  and  the  intemrban  lines  have  erected 
a  large  union  tetminal  station  costing  over 
$1,000,000.  FT«riit  passing  Indianapolis  is 
carried  over  a  hat  railway  16%  miles  long,  on 
which  are  sitiiated  12fi  industrial  establish- 
ments, including  the  Union  Stock  Yards.  The 
street-railway  system  represents  an  outlay  of 
about  $9,000,000,  with  144  miles  of  tracks,  and 
a  park  (Fairview)  containing  200  acres. 

The  city  has  broad  streets,  ranging  fnmi  40 
to  120  feet  in  width  and  shaded  mainly  by 
maples  and  elms  and  crossing  at  right  an^^es. 
In  the  heart  of  the  city  is  a  circular  plaza,  once 
known  as  the  Governor's  Circle,  and  now  called 
Monumffnt  Place,  from  which  radiate  four  ave- 
nues to  the  four  comers  of  the  city.  The  paric 
8y8tem  comprises  1662  acres  and  includes  Kiver- 
side,  extending  for  S  miles  along  both  sides  of 
White  River,  Garfield,  Brocade,  Militaiy,  St. 
Clair,  University  parks,  and  Ellenberger  Woods. 
The  most  notable  structure  in  Indianapolis  is 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument,  designed 
by  Bruno  Sclunitz,  of  Berlin.  It  was  erected  by 
the  State  to  commemorate  the  part  Indiana  bore 
in  the  wars  of  the  Union.  The  monument  is  a 
shaft  of  stone  and  bronze,  285  feet  in  height,  sur- 
mounted by  a  figure  of  Indiana.  About  the 
base  are  aUegori^  groups  in  stone  repreorait- 
ing  war  and  peace,  and  bmea^  these  are  two 
great  fountains.  Near  tiie  monuinent  are  four 
subsidiary  bronze  statues  of  Gen.  George  R<^rs 
Clark,  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison,  Oov. 
James  Whitcomb,  and  Oliver  Perry  Morton. 
There  are  also  statues  of  Schuyler  Colfax,  Oliver 
P.  Morton,  and  a  bust  of  Robert  Dale  Owen,  in 
University  Park,  and,  in  the  Capitol  grounds, 
of  Thomas  A.  Hendricks.  In  the  County  Court 
itouae  grounda  tiiere  is  a  statue  ttf  Oen.  Henry 
W.  lAwton.  The  building*  most  worthy  of  note 
are  the  Capitol,  402  by  186  feet,  built  of  In- 
diana limestone  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000;  the 
United  States  Court  House  and  Post  Office, 
which  cost  $2,500,000;  Christ  Church;  Colum- 
bia Club;  the  Propylcum,  a  woman's  building 
devoted  to  literary  and  social  purposes;  the 
Public  Library,  with  100,000  volumes;  and  the 
John  Herron  Art  Institute.  There  are  many 
large  businees  blodcs  and  hotels,  e.g.,  the  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  Building  the  Odd  Fd- 
lowe',  the  Masonic  Temple,  the  Fletcher  Savings 
and  Trust  Company,  the  Terminal  Staticm,  the 
Hume  mansion,  the  Claypool  Hotel,  and  the 
Sererice  Hotel.  The  Benjamin  Harrison  Army 
Poet  is  north  of  the  city.  Six  of  the  city's 
bridges  possess  more  than  ordinary  beauty;  they 
span  Fall  Creek  at  Illinois  Street,  Meridian 
Street,  Central  Avenue,  College  Avenue,  and 
Thirtieth  Street,  and  White  River  at  Thirtieth 
Street.  The  publie-Bchool  system  includes  the 
common  schools  with  65  biiildings,  three  high 
aehools,  and  a  normal  training  school.  The 
medical  college  in  the  city  is  a  department  of 
Indiana  University.  The  Long  Hospital  is  a 
part  of  this.  In  addition  there  are  the  Indiana 
Dental  Coll^,  the  Indiana  Law  School,  Butler 
College  (a  high-grade  standard  institution), 
Indian  Oentraf  University  (undor  control  of 
the  United  Bretiiren  ehnrdi),  and  the  Art 
School  connected  with  the  Herron  Art  Museum. 

The  State  has  placed  some  of  its  institutitms 
in  Indianapolis.  There  are,  eg.,  the  Indiana 
Prison  for  Women,  with  a  correction  department^ 
the  Central  Ho^ital  for  the  Insane,  the  State 
School  for  the  Deaf,  and  the  State  School  for 
the  Bliml.     The  hospitals  are  the  Deaccmess, 


l^odist,  St  ^Hnoent.  City  Hospital,  and  many 
private  institutiras. 

All  religious  denominations  are  well  repre- 
sented by  267  oi^anizations  with  buildings.  The 
Christian  Associations  have  three  centres — the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  and  t^e  Colored 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

There  are  many  clubs,  literary,  social,  and 
poUticaL  Ferhaps  the  best  known  are  the 
Wranan's  Club,  t£e  Indianapolis  Literary  Club, 
tile  MHnncrchor  and  Deutsche  Haus  (both  with 
excellent  buildings),  the  Marion,  Columbia,  ajti 
Indiana  Democratic  clubs.  The  best-known  the- 
atres are  the  Murat  and  English's. 

The  city  government  consists  of  a  mayor,  a 
council  of  nine  members  (elected  at  large),  a 
city  clerk,  and  a  police  juc^fe,  all  elected  by 
the  people  every  four  years.  Hie  members  of 
the  various  boards  are  appointed  by  the  mayor: 
board  of  safety  and  board  of  public  works  of 
three  members  each  and  board  of  health  and 
park  board  of  four  each.  The  mayor  also  ap- 
points the  corporatim  counsel,  city  attorney, 
and  city  controller.  By  the  charter  the  boards 
name  thnr  subordinates.  The  school  corpora- 
tion is  independent  of  the  city  corporation 
and  is  composed  of  five  memb^  chosen  by 
the  people  and  serving  four  years.  This  sdiool 
board  cnooses  a  school  superintendent,  biuiness 
director,  and  a.ty  librarian. 

Expenditures  for  1612  are  given  as  follows: 
finance,  $206,366.20;  public  works,  $1,190,510.16; 
public  safety,  $874,551.63;  health  and  charities, 
$181,263.58;  legal,  $16,667.71— a  total  of  $2,- 
478,369.28.  The  park  board  expenditure  should 
be  added  to  this,  $562,716.99.  The  disbursement 
for  school  purposes  amounted  to  $1,519,198.74. 
The  aaseoBed  valuation  is  $218,029,220;  the 
bonded  indebtedness,  $3,403,300. 

Pop.,  1850,  8091;  1860,  18,611;  1870,  48,244; 
1880,  76,066;  1890,  105,436;  1900,  169,164; 
1910,  233,650.  The  population  in  1910  included 
10,767  foreign  bom  and  21,816  negroes.  United 
States  estimate  for  1914,  259,413. 

Indianapolis  is  a  port  of  entiy  and  a  point  for 
the  receipt  and  distribution  ot  foreini  as  well  as 
domestic  oommeree.  Its  chief  artides  of  indn 
are  grain,  live  stock,  meats,  and  the  output  of 
its  extensive  manufactories— milling  machinery, 
engines,  drugs,  vehicles,  furniture,  rags,  woolens, 
and  starch. 

Settled  in  1819,  Indianapolis  received  its 
name  in  1821  and  became  the  capital  on  Jan.  1, 
1825,  the  seat  of  government  being  removed 
from  Corydon.  Tlie  opening  of  the  first  railroad 
in  the  State  from  Madison,  on  the  Ohio  Biver, 
occurred  on  Oct.  1,  1847,  and  gave  the  little 
town  its  first  impetas.  liie  growth  sinee  1880, 
when  the  introduction  of  natural  gas  revolu- 
tionized manufacture  in  Indiana,  has  been  re- 
markable. Consult:  Indiana  Gaeetteer  (Indi- 
anapolis, 1849 ) ;  Nowland,  Early  Reminiaoenoea 
of  Indianapolit  (ib.,  1870);  Sulgrove,  History 
of  Indianapotie  and  Marion  County  (Philadel- 

Shia,  1884);  HoUoway,  Indiaiwpolit  (1870); 
[yman,  EandXtook  of  /ndtanopolis  (1900) ; 
Dunn,  Qrtater  In^napolia:  The  History,  the 
Industries,  the  Institutions,  and  the  People  of  a 
City  of  Home*  (1910). 

INDIAN  ABCHTPEIiAOO,  ar^-pel'&-gO. 
See  Malat  Abchipelago. 

INDIAN  ABMT.     See  United  Ki:vodou, 
Army;  East  India  Abht. 
INDIAN  ABT.    The  chief  art  of  India  his- 
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torically  is  its  architecture,  though  the  deocmi- 
tive  arts,  sculpture,  and  mural  painting,  to- 
gether with  a  highly  develoi>ed  art  of  designing 
in  metal  work,  jewelry,  miniature  and  other 
painting,  pottery,  and  textile  fabrics,  have  a 
peculiar  value  and  interest  of  their  own. 

ABCHITECTUKC 

In  the  antiquity  of  its  ardiiteetura!  monu- 
ments India  cannot  compare  with  a  number  of 
ancimt  nations,  because  the  earliest  construc- 
tions were  made  of  wood  and  clay.  In  the 
remote  period  of  Vedic  times  (see  Veda)  the 
houses  seem  to  have  been  built  almost  entirely 
of  wood,  as  they  still  were  as  late  as  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century  B.O.,  when  Hegasthcmes 
was  the  Greek  Ambassador  of  King  Seleucus 
(c.800  B.C.)  to  the  Maury  an  court  at  Patali- 
putra;  for  Megasthenea  then  spoke  with  ad- 
miration of  the  vast  wooden  halls  of  the  Indian 
King,  witii  their  richly  adorned  columns,  em- 
belli^ed  with  gold  and  silver.  From  allusions 
in  tile  ancient  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda,  it  seans 
clear  tiiat  the  builder's  art,  besides  erecting 
huildiiuis,  extended  also  to  the  conatruction  of 
ffurtiflea  Inelosures,  of  use  in  war,  consisting 
of  earthworicB  strengthened  by  a  stockade  or 
occasionally  reBnforced  by  stone.  Yet  none  of 
these  early  structures  have  survived,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  traces  of  this  application  of  the 
builder's  skill,  prior  to  the  sixth  century  B.O., 
can  be  found.  Stone  and  brick  came  into  ^neral 
use  in  the  third  century  B.O.,  in  the  time  of 
Asoka  (C.S60  B.C.),  and  here  architectural  his- 
tofy  begins.  It  f^  into  thne  main  religious 
dmsiims:  (1)  Buddhist  (300  B.a  to  c.700  aj>.), 
in  which  period  architecture  commenees  to  de- 
oline  in  the  fifth  century;  (2)  Jaina  and  Brah- 
man, existing  side  by  side  in  harmony  with 
Buddhism  in  certain  regional  from  600  to  1200 
A.D..  and  then  dividing  the  field  with  the  (3) 
Mohammedan  style,  which  b^an  with  the  Af- 

§han  invasion  in  the  early  eleventh  century, 
ince  the  En^ish  conquest  Indian  architecture 
has  lost  much  of  its  vitality.  There  is  no  uni^ 
in  India  under  these  periods  or  styles.  Local 
differences  are  enormous.  The  two  main  geo- 
graphical dividons  are  north  India,  wKich  was 
the  earlier  to  develop,  and  south  India.  At  the 
same  time  Indian  art  as  a  whole  has  certain 
common  diaracteristics  throughout  its  various 
local  schools.  It  far  excels  in  architecture  at 
least  the  art  of  China  and  Japan,  and  it  gov- 
erns the  art  of  neighbonng  regions  like  Tibet, 
Cambodia,  Burma,  and  Biam,  and  islands  like 
Java  and  Ceylon,  which  owe  thdr  eiTUixation 
to  India. 

In  seddng  to  explain  the  orig^  of  Indian 
architecture,  some  traces  of  Greek  infiuenoe 
have  been  found  in  the  north,  filtering  through 
the  Greek  Kingdom  of  Bactriana,  and  visible  in 
early  monuments  of  Kabul  and  Kashmir,  in  the 
Ghandhara  monasteries  of  Jamalgiri  and  Takht- 
i-Bahi,  and  in  India  proper  at  the  Amravati 
Stupa;  but  the  strongest  early  influence  appears 
to  have  bcm  that  of  Persia,  which  was  flourish- 
ing when  Indian  art  commenced.  Yet  whatever 
suggestions  were  received,  they  serve  hut  to 
bmg  out  the  originaiity  of  Indian  art,  which 
stands  at  the  antipodes  of  Greece  in  its  exag- 
geration of  forms,  its  multiplication  of  details. 
Its  love  of  complicated  and  confused  lines,  its 
lofty  disregard  of  utilitarian  considerations  and 
of  structural  expression.  At  the  beginning  com- 
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parative  simplicity  rdgned,  and  it  was  not  until 
loo^  after  the  Christian  era  that  the  richness  of 
design  was  reached  which  remained  characteris- 
tic. This  was  partly  due  to  the  use  of  brick, 
instead  of  stone  or  marble,  in  nearly  all  open- 
air  structures  before  the  tenth  century  a.d., 
which  diminidied  the  opportunify  for  daborate 
surface  ornamentation.  To  dasufy  Indian  ar* 
chitecture,  to  divide  it  into  well-marked  styles 
and  periods,  is  impossible,  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  the  historical  records,  and  the  confusion  and 
overlapping  of  races  (Aryan,  Dravidian,  and 
Mohammedan)  and  the  different  religious  needs. 
To  a  certain  extent  the  dominance  first  of  Bud- 
dhism and  lat«r  of  Jainism  suggests  natural 
divisions.  But  Buddhism  has  wholly  disi^i- 
peared  as  an  architectural  factor;  while,  since 
the  tenth  century  the  Jaina  and  Brahman 
faiths  have  existed  side  side  and  the  Moslem 
faith  in  addition  since  the  twelfth.  On  the 
whole,  as  indicated  above,  Fergusson's  system 
serves  as  well  as  any,  and,  slightly  modified  in 
nomenclature,  will  be  followed  here.  Leaving 
the  Moslem  architecture  to  be  treated  under  the 
article  Mohavmkdan  Abt  {q.v.),  we  assume 
five  style  divisions:  the  Buddhist,  the  Jaina,  the 
Brahman  in  northern,  cental,  and  southern  India. 
Thus  the  distittctitms  of  style  are  partly  chrono- 
logical, partly  religious,  partly  geographlcaL 

Buddhist  Period.  Buddhism  and  Jainism 
(q.v.)  appear  to  have  arisen  nearly  at  the  same 
time  { in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.  ) , 
but  all  the  early  monuments  of  India  down  to 
600  A.D.  belong  to  the  Buddhist  faitii.  They 
comprise  ehaityas,  or  chapds,  vjAAnw,  or  monas- 
teries, and  sf  ApM,  or  shrhies,  usually  of  drcular 
plan.  The  ehaityas  and  viharas  were  almost  all 
excavated  in  the  rock  between  2S0  ao.  and  60O 
A.D.,  the  majority  of  them  in  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency. The  tuples  are  large  oblong  halls,  di- 
vided into  nave  and  aisles  by  two  rows  of  hesvj 
columns,  approached  by  a  vestibule  with  an 
arched  fa{^e,  richly  carved,  and  have  at  tiie 
apsidal  end  a  dagoba  (dfigaba),  or  shrine,  or 
sometimes  a  statue  of  Budmia.  The  earliest — at 
Bhaja — are  the  smallest  and  simplest.  At  Karli 
(78  B^.)  the  nave  has  a  stilted  tunnel  vault,  and 
the  heavy  columns  are  octagonal,  with  elephant 
capitals,  and  the  interior  somewhat  reson  bles  a 
dark,  tunnel-vaulted  French-Romanesque  diuroh. 
Even  more  impressive  are  the  largest  cave  tem- 
ples at  Ajanta,  Nasik,  and  EUora  (q.v.),  where 
temples  and  monasteries  are  multiplied  side  by 
side  in  the  face  of  the  rock.  The  sculptures  and 
frescoes  at  Ajanta  are  of  special  interest.  The 
monasteries,  often  grouped  about  theee  temples, 
consist  each  of  from  one  to  four  courts  mr 
central  halls  surrounded  by  cells,  all  cut  out  of 
the  rode.  One  ot  those  at  Ajanta  has  a  court 
66  feet  square,  supported  by  20  pillars;  tjie 
court  of  ttte  great  vihara  at  Bagh  is  96  feet 
square,  with  36  columns,  and  is  preceded  by  a 
rock-cut  colonnaded  porch,  200  feet  long.  None 
of  the  early  wooden  viharas  has  survived.  The 
third  class  (the  stUpaa,  or  topes)  are  great 
brick  memorial  mounds  of  drcular  form.  Th^ 
are  of  conical  or  of  domical  ontlfau>  surmounted 
hy  a  little  diapel  or  shrine,  and  surrounded  by 
a  marble  rail  or  balustrade  entered  by  four 
gates.  They  are  found  in  groups,  the  most  im- 
portant at  Bhilsa,  Manikyala,  and  Amravati  in 
India,  and  in  Ceylon.  The  Sanchi  tope  is  in 
splendid  preservation  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
elaborate  and  beautiful  figured  sculptures.  The 
only  structural   (as  distinguished  from  rode- 
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liewn)  monumrat  of  the  Buddhist  period,  Buddh 
Gaya,  or  Boddhi  Gaya  (clOO  B.a),  is  in  the 
form  of  a  tower-like  edifice  in  many  stepped 
stories,  npon  a  square  base,  at  the  comers  of 
which  rise  fbnr  nnall  pyramids.  It  is  62  meters 
hi|^,  and,  like  all  the  other  early  minnioient^  it 
is  built  of  brick. 

Jaina  Style.  The  existence  of  a  distinct 
Jaina  style  has  been  disputed  by  some  authori- 
ties, like  Vincent  Smith  and  Coomaraawamy, 
who  hold  that  the  so-called  Jaina  style  of  archi- 
tecture, as  in  Onjarat  and  elsewhere  in  the  west, 
is  not  enKcially  Jainistic,  but  is  a  local  style, 
oharaetemed  1^  a  free  use  of  oolunms,  richly 
earred,  and  other  partleolar  features.  On  the 
other  hand,  certain  specialists,  like  Fergusaon, 
claim  that  the  Jaina  temples  prerious  to  1000  a.d. 
are  easily  distinguished  from  the  Brahman,  botii 
by  their  plans  and  their  details.  While  Jainiam 
arose  contemporaneously  with  Buddhism,  it  has 
left  us  few  monuments  earlier  than  800  A.D.,  and 
its  architecture  ceased  to  be  distinctive  within 
a  few  centuries  thereafter.  Hie  Jaina  mona- 
mente,  with  the  ezonition  of  a  few  eaves,  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  Buddhist  oaves,  at  Ba- 
dami,  Ellora,  etc,  are  structnraL  The  tanplw 
are  elaborate  edifloes,  set  in  courts  surrounded 
1^  cells  containing  seated  figures  of  Hrthakaras, 
or  deified  saints.  The  sanctuary  is  preceded  by 
a  mantapam,  or  porch,  and  surmounted  by  a 
lofty  aikhra,  or  tower,  its  other  portions  being 
covered  by  domes  built  in  horizontal  courses. 
The  architectural  details  of  sculpture  and  carv< 
ing  are  ^tnuwdinarUy  rich  ana  intricati^  snd 
stone  brackets,  obvionsly  derived  frran  woodot 
protolTpee,  are  notable  features.  The  earliest 
and  perhaps  finest  group  is  on  Mount  ^n 
(1032) ;  others  are  at  Gimar,  Somnath,  Gwa- 
lior,  etc.  In  many  cases,  as  at  Khajuraho,  the 
later  Jaina  temples  are  identical  in  style  with 
the  Brahman;  in  others  they  rescanble  the  Mos- 
han  mosques  in  detail,  thou^  not  in  plan. 
Towns  of  Viettny  at  Chittur  are  striking  monu- 
ments of  Jaina  dedgn.  It  is  in  the  Jaina 
architecture  that  one  first  notes  the  t«adeney 
to  stratification  and  endless  mnltiplicaticm  of 
breaks,  both  vertical  and  horizontal,  in  exterior 
design — characteristics  which  became  almost 
universal  in  the  Brahman  styles  and  to  swne 
«!xt«9it  in  the  Indo-Bioslem.   See  Jainisic. 

Brahman  Styles.  The  Brahman,  or  Hindu, 
architecture  comprises  three  quite  distinct 
styles:  the  nortiiwn,  the  o^tral,  or  Chalukyan, 
sad  the  southern,  or  Dravidian.  The  monu- 
meats  of  the  nortlieni  style  are  hardty  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  Jaina  temples,  except 
by  the  absence  of  courts  with  Tirtfaakara  ceUs 
and  of  bracketed  domes.  As  in  the  Jaina  tem- 
ples, their  moat  conspicuous  feature  is  a  vi- 
mama,  or  MArhoro,  topped  with  the  amolakay  or 
melon-shaped  ornament.  They  date  chiefly  be- 
tween 600  and  1200  A.D.  and  are  by  B<mie 
authorities  subdivided  into  three  tnoups:  (1) 
in  the  northeast,  Orissa;  (2)  in  Bnndelkhand 
and  Bajpntana;  (3)  in  Gujarat. 

Hie  earliest  monuments  of  the  style  are  In 
Orissa,  where  it  flourished  for  700  or  800  years. 
The  numerous  temples  at  Bhuvaneswar  are  its 
highest  expression.  The  tower  of  the  larger 
temple  (c.600  A.D.)  is  180  feet  hij^,  and  near  it 
is  the  Black  P^oda,  whose  superb  decoration 
marks  a  new  era.  But  in  general  these  temples 
are  small.  Much  later  <c.l200  ajk)  is  the 
temple  irf  Juaaath  (Juggernaut),  at  Fori, 
iriiieh  dunra  t£a  deeadenee  of  tliis  styles 
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Quite  distinct  is  the  contemporary  school  of 
Rajputana,  whose  ruined  city,  Khajuraho  (Khaj- 
rao),  with  its  miles  of  ancient  buildings,  u 
unsurpassed  in  India.  Among  its  40  temples, 
bd<m^ng  to  the  Jaina  rel^on  and  to  both 
branches  of  the  Brahman— the  Vaishnavite  and 
Shaivite — there  is  little  or  no  distinctltm  of 
style.  Their  plan  is  elaborated  by  the  projection 
of  wings  and  porches,  and  the  elevation  is  en- 
riched by  the  grouping  of  many  subordinate 
spires  around  the  central  vimana.  Each  temple 
stands  on  a  stone  platform  and  ordinarily  meas- 
ures about  40  meters  in  height  and  36  meters  in 
width.  Lilu  the  preceding,  the  remarkable 
temples  at  G^llor  date  from  the  tenth  to  the 
eleventh  century.  Decorative  and  figured  sculp- 
ture now  spreads  luxuriantly  over  every  inch  of 
surface.  The  interiors  are  small  and  dark,  the 
supports  heavy  and  broken,  and  the  decoration 
of  the  pyramidal  exterior  by  innumerable  small 
repetitions  of  its  own  form  has  become  the  most 
^ective  part  of  the  style.  The  famed  Khandarya 
iSahadao  (e.1000  aj>.)  is  the  most  remarkable 
of  this  extraordinary  group.  At  Brindaban  is  a 
fine  mined  temple;  at  Kantannagar  a  very  late 
tonple  of  terra  cotta  in  a  mixture  of  tiie  Brah- 
man and  Moslem  styles  (1704). 

Chalukyan.  Basing  to  the  centre  of  India, 
we  find  few  but  important  works.  The  temples 
of  Ellora  (q.v.),  famous  the  world  over,  exem- 
plify the  fusion  of  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism. 
There  are  about  30  excavated  in  the  rock  over  a 
distance  of  two  kilometers.  The  earliest  and 
greatest  temple  is  that  of  ^svakaima,  26  X 
18  X  10  meters,  divided  into  three  aisles  by  S8 

Sillars.  The  temple  of  Indra  is  ranarkably  rich 
eooratively,  but  less  so  than  the  Kailasa  (see 
EtXORA.),  which  is  a  free-standing  monolithic 
temple,  cut  out  of  a  single  mass  of  rock,  and 
one  of  the  most  fantastic  and  brilliant  creations 
of  Indian  art.  Another  group  of  subterranean 
temples  is  on  the  island  of  Elephanta  (q.v.), 
datiiag  approximated  fran  the  di^th  eento^ 
and  easily  visited  nom  Bombay.  The  absorp- 
tion of  Buddhism  by  Brahmanism,  aeen  during 
its  earlier  stages  at  Ellora,  is  almost  complete 
at  Elephanta,  as  shown  by  the  sculptures  and 
ritual.  Some  of  the  colossal  statues  are  very 
impressive.  These  rock-cut  temples,  however,  do 
not  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  the  structural 
temples  of  the  so-called  Chalnkyan  style,  so 
named  from  the  dynasty  to  whose  reigiw  they 
belong.  This  style  prevails  In  various  centres 
betweoa  the  Nerbudda  and  Kistna  rivers  and 
in  the  Province  of  Mysore  to  the  soutiiwest. 
The  Chalukyan  templss  have  shrines  star-shaped 
in  plan,  and  the  vimana  is  a  low  pyramidal 
mass,  not  a  lofty  sikhra.  All  the  details  are 
extraordinarily  rich.  The  temples  stand  on 
raised  platforms,  and  their  lower  portions  are 
deeply  cut  into  stratifications,  with  successive 
bands  of  sculptured  animals  and  carved  oma* 
ment.  Pierced  stems  slabs  fill  some  of  the  inter- 
coliinmiations.  EkHne  of  the  temples  have  double 
shrines,  and  a  few  are  even  triple.  The  earliest, 
dating  from  the  tenth  century,  is  at  Buchha- 
napimy,  near  Ehrderabad;  the  most  magniflcent 
is  the  Great  Tonple  at  Halebid  in  Mysore; 
other  examples  are  at  Bailur,  Hanamkonda,  and 
Somnathpur.  At  Norangal  is  a  remarkable  gate, 
the  Kurti  Stambha. 

Dravidian.  In  the  south  Buddhism  never 
had  a  strong  hold,  though  there  are  some  snl>- 
tsrranean  rock-cut  tcotples,  the  earliest  monu- 
ments is  the  reptm.  There  are  two  groups,  at 
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MafaAbalipnr  and  at  Badaml.  At  the  fonner  is 
a  iqost  interesting  series  of  small  monolithic 
temples  in  the  open,  similar  to  the  Eailasa  at 
Efllonk,  and  tqtparently  the  prototypes  of  the 
latw  pagodas  of  the  south.  Both  groups  are 
thoiight  to  bdong  to  the  dxth  century  aj>.  and 
are  among  the  earliest-known  Brahman  temples. 

C<HDing  now  to  the  distinctively  Brahman 
monuments  of  the  style  which  Fei^sson  has 
called  the  Dravidian,  we  encounter  a  gap  of  about 
four  centuries  in  the  art  of  the  south,  until  we 
reach  the  earlisst  pagodas,  or  ffopuroms,  which 
are  cfaaracterisUc  ci  tbit  region.  These  gopu- 
rams  are  rectangular  truncated  pyramids  in  sev- 
eral stories,  forming  towers  or  pylons  over  the 
principal  gateways  of  the  temples;  the  largest 
is  about  60  meters  high  and  luu  seven  stories. 
The  templss  are  not  ungle  structures,  but  a^re- 
gations  of  courts,  pillared  halls  (choullriee), 
porches  {maiUapama  or  mandapas) ,  and  corri- 
dors, the  whole  covering  a  vast  area  surrounded 
by  walls  pierced  by  gopuram  gateways.  As 
tinffular  as  their  vast  extant  and  the  richness 
of  their  details  is  the  lack  of  interior  loftiness ; 
the  height  of  halls  and  corridors  being  usually 
between  10  and  30  feet.  The  plan  of  uie  Oreat 
Temple  at  Chillambaram  is  a  rectangle  of  500 
and  400  meters.  There  is  a  large  sacred  pond 
(100X00  meters),  and  the  main  temple  has 
1000  columns  and  measures  103  X  60  X  13  me- 
ters. In  contrast  with  the  buildings  of  the 
north  Is  the  enormons  horiztmtal  aealB  of  sueh 
monmnents;  the  choultry  of  Tiramalla  Nayak  at 
Madura  measures  100  X  32  meters;  the  corridors 
at  Ramisseram  are  220  meters  long.  At  Tanjore 
(eleventh  century)  are  a  great  gopuram  tower 
in  15  stories  directlv  over  the  sanctuary,  the 
mantapam  (or  temple)  of  the  sacred  bull,  an 
open  colonnaded  shrine  in  three  aisles,  and  in 
one  of  the  two  courts  the  small  but  ^quisite 
shrine  of  Soabramanya,  with  details  curiously 
suggestive  of  Hib  Remussance  styles.  AnoUior 
group  of  extremely  sacred  pagodas — inaoceaai- 
ble  to  Europeans — is  at  Tripatty,  still  uotiier 
at  Conjecveram. 

But  the  greatest  group  in  the  oitire  south  is 
at  Vijanagara  (q.T.),  which  has  remained  a 
deserted  city  since  1666.  Its  monuments  are 
comparatively  late,  dating  mostly  from  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  they  belong 
to  the  culminating  period  of  art  in  this  region. 
The  great  pagoda  of  Liva  and  the  temple  of 
Titoba  iUnstrate  the  grandiose  and  moiumetttal 
eharscter  of  the  buildings,  althon^  their  taste 
i»  less  pure  than  that  of  previous  eenturies. 
Still  later  is  the  great  pagoda,  or  gopuram,  at 
Madura,  an  immense  and  imposing  composition 
(seventeenth  century).  One  of  the  best  por- 
tions is  the  present  Bazar,  or  Puthu  MantaiMon, 
100  X  30  meters,  with  a  roof  supported  by  an 
imposing  avenue  of  128  piers,  mostly  in  the  form 
of  realistic  monsters  and  divinities,  in  a  style 
much  used  in  the  south,  but  never  witii  sncAi 
riehnees  and  lifelike  detail  as  in  this  centre  of 
southern  architectural  remains. 

In  the  matter  of  size  and  imposing  composi- 
tion nothing  equals  the  great  pagoda  of  Snran- 
gam,  one  of  tiie  most  gigantic  edifices  in  the 
world  and  situated  in  the  Trichinopoly  district. 
Here  suooesrive  rulers  added  to  the  ori^nal  in- 
closure  until  there  are  seven  concentric  rec- 
tangles, the  outer  one  measuring  880  X  760  me- 
ters. Aside  from  its  size,  tbere  is  little  merit 
in  the  (dl^  as  it  is  bare  or  poor  in  detail  and 
design. 


Buddhist  Style  In  Heighborins  Lands. 
PsMing  now  to  outlying  parts  of  India  and 
neighboring  provinces,  we  find  in  the  seques- 
tered Province  of  Nepal,  between  India  and 
Tibet,  an  archaic  style  that  explains  stHne  of 
the  origins  of  Indian  art  and  illustrates  a  con- 
nection with  China.  A  first  type  of  monmnent 
is  that  of  the  large  circular  dconical  stupas  of 
earth  and  brick,  set  up<Hi  a  simple  plinth  without 
a  balustrade  and  dedicated  to  Buddha.  These 
are  the  earliest  (Svayambunath,  Buddhnath). 
A  second  and  far  oonunoner  type  is  that  <rf  ttie 
pagoda-like  temples  in  brick  and  wood  formed 
of  several  stories  of  superposed  roofs,  each  one 
in  retreat  and  raised  at  uie  comers,  in  perfect 
analogy  to  Chinese  monuments  (Bhatgaon,  Pa- 
tan  ) .  A  third  type  is  that  of  stone  temples  of 
quite  a  different  style  and  of  admirable  design. 
Chr<mologically  all  these  buildings  are  late — 
not  more  than  two  to  five  centuries  old — but 
tiiey  represent  earlier  types  in  a  r^on  that 
remained  in  a  prehistoric  undevel<^ed  eonditicn. 
So  the  class  of^pagodb-Uke  tenniles  of  brick  and 
stone  is  of  exti^e  interest.  It  is  the  same  in 
Burma,  where  many  monasteries  were  built  of 
wood  or  brick. 

Of  even  greater  architectural  interest  is  Cam- 
bodia, whose  ruined  cities  have  only  recently 
been  explored,  with  buildings  dating  between 
950  and  1360.  Here  brick  construction,  and 
stonework  are  very  successfully  combined.  The 
ancient  capital,  An^or,  has  a  superb  series  of 
temples,  particularly  that  of  Nakhon  Wat.  Its 
indoBure  measures  about  a  mile  each  way,  and 
the  buildings  are  well  composed.  As  in  south- 
em  India,  there  is  a  large  pond  surrounded  by 
courts,  corridors,  and  temples.  Grouped  pyra- 
mids are  used,  in  stories  of  decreasing  size. 
Monumental  staircases  most  effectively  connect 
the  buildings.  The  sculpture  is  exoeediiq;ly  rich, 
bat  is  nmmetrically  arranged,  and  the  lines  are 
not  broken  up,  but  compoae  simply  in  a  manner 
quite  un-Indian.  The  Renaissance  character  of 
8«ne  of  the  ornamentation  is  startling;  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  tme  Indian  renaissance  from 
traditions  of  classic  Hindu  influences.  In  qual- 
ity of  detail  the  Anj^or  buildings  are  unsur- 
passed in  India. 

In  Java,  also,  there  is  an  interesting  offshoot 
of  Buddhist  art.  Its  chef-d'tBuvre  is  the  famous 
Boro  Buddor  (q.v.),  built  in  the  seventh  century 
AJ».,  a  perfect  epitome  of  Bnddhist  art  before  Its 
fell.  It  is  a  stupa  or  da^ioba  in  seven  stories,  ap- 
proached by  five  processional  paths,  along  which 
are  72  small  domes  surmounting  separate  da- 
gobas  which  surround  the  central  one.  Nothing 
like  this  remains  in  northern  India  among  Bud- 
dhist monuments,  so  that  for  comparison  one 
mast  go  to  Gandhara,  in  the  northwest,  to 
Jamal^ri  and  Takht-i-Bahl,  which  are  its  proto- 

1  anotiter  region  abounding  in  arelueologi- 
cal  remains  is  the  island  of  CTeyltHi,  which  also 
contains  a  mass  of  Buddhist  monuments.  The 
ancient  capital,  Anuradhapura,  is  unique  in 
having  a  series  of  Buddhist  monuments  built 
throughout  nearly  a  millennium,  and  long  after 
Brahmanism  bad  displaced  Buddhism  on  the 
mainland.  There  remain  seven  separate  stupas, 
with  processiomU  paths,  as  in  Java.  Two  of 
these  stupas  have  three  rows  of  hiA  colmnns 
snrroundlng  the  central  mound,  monoliths  about 
26  feet  hif^  suggesting  the  columns  of  Persm- 
olis.  There  is  but  little  sculpture  used  in  the 
decoratimi,  and  in  some  of  it  the  lines  of 
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hieratic  animalB  give  additiona]  points  of  re- 
semblance to  western  Asia. 

Mohammedan  Style.  The  superb  Moham- 
medan architecture  of  India  is  treated  under 
MoHAHmnAH  An.  Id  some  coses,  as  at  Ah- 
madabad,  the  fusion  with  pure  Indian  art  is  so 
thorough  as  to  leave  <Hily  part  of  the  credit  to 
imported  ideas  from  Persia  and  Bagdad.  But 
at  Agra,  Delhi,  and  Bijapnr  the  s^le  is  funda- 
mentally foreign. 

General  Character.  The  religious  character 
of  Indian  art  ia  quite  as  prominent  in  other 
branches  as  it  is  in  architecture.  A  knowledge 
of  the  intricacies  of  the  Hindu  pantiieni  (see 
Illustration  under  India)  is  a  necessary  pre- 
retjuisite  to  the  study  of  the  sculpture  and 
painting,  the  pottery  and  even  the  lacquers, 
bronzes,  and  goldsmith  work.  There  is  little 
ssthetic  value  in  most  of  the  mediteval  and 
modem  representations  of  the  human  figure  as 
such  in  India;  they  interest  in  the  mass,  as 
decoration,  and  because  ot  their  subject,  as  illns- 
trative  material  for  the  study  of  Indian  thought. 
Indian  art  is  essMitially  symholic  and  religiously 
idealistic  It  employs  form  only  as  a  vdiicle 
for  ideas.  The  Hindu  ideal  is  the  veiy  opposite 
of  the  Greek  inasmuch  as  form  is  made  li^t  of 
and  moral  elevation  and  meditation  are  more 
valued  than  mere  beauty  and  force.  Indian  art 
is  thus  much  nearer  to  the  Byzantine  and  Gothic 
than  to  the  Greek.  While  it  is  true  that  many 
Indian  mediaeval  and  modern  productions  are 
grotesque  or  hideous  because  of  a  s^bolism 
which  disr^ards  Ksthetie  considerations,  the 
fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  for  2000 
years  "during  the  so-called  dark  ages  Indian 
and  Ceylonese  paintii^  attained  a  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency not  matched  in  Europe  before  the  four- 
teenth or  fifteenth  centuries"  (V.  Smith).  The 
endless  repetition  of  the  same  thane  in  tlie  same 
monumuit  is  characteristic  of  its  symbolic  use, 
as  it  ia,  indeed,  of  the  Oriental  t^rit.  This  im- 
personal character  has  favored  the  extraordi- 
naiT  tenacity  of  tradition  and  continuity  of 
style  still  to  be  observed  in  the  various  prov- 
This  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
hneditary  nature  and  continuous  life  and  or- 
ganization of  the  different  crafts,  not  only  in  the 
guilds  of  the  cities,  but  e^ecially  in  the  groups 
of  artisans  which,  organized  as  guilds,  have  for 
some  3000  years  formed  an  integral  part  of  the 
village  conununities  of  India,  suppWing  its  in- 
habitants 1^  perpetual  eontotet.  ^Die  sumptu- 
ary arts  fostered  b^  the  aristoeracr  naturally 
flourished  in  the  cities  and  not  in  these  villue 
Gommimitiea.  Despite  thdr  adherence  to  tradi- 
tion Indian  workmen  are  capable  of  imitating 
with  skill  and  success.  Althou^  originali^ 
vanished  centuries  ago,  no  fundamental  damage 
had  been  inflicted  on  Indian  arts  until  under 
British  rule  the  inciHigruous  architecture  of 
jGurope^  and  the  de^ading  methods  of  machine 
manufactures  came  into  nuhion  inplaee  of  the 
native  methods  of  hand  work.  This  tenacity 
makes  it  possible  to  study  some  of  the  methods 
of  antique  art  in  modern  India,  because  the  con- 
tinuoua  overland  trade  during  antiquity  and  the 
Middle  Ages  kept  India  in  constant  relations 
with  Persia,  Babylonia,  and  As^ria,  Egypt,  and 
the  late  Hellenic  states  after  Alexander's  time, 
and  Inter  with  tiie  Mohammedan  powers.  The 
stepped  temples  of  Batrylonia,  the  fiiligree  gold 


jewelry  of  Etruria  and  Greece,  the  enamded 
tiles  of  Persia,  the  products  of  the  looms  of 
Mes<^tamia,  and,  later,  the  arts  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Persia,  were  all 
paralleled  or  echoed  in  India  with  greater  or 
less  purity.  Yet  there  was  always  enough  of  a 
trannormation  to  give  an  aspect  of  Hindu  nnity 
to  whatever  waa  borrovred.  Indiau  art  has  u- 
ways  been  full  of  a  character  of  its  own.  Its 
greatest  successes  have  been  in  its  decorative 
work,  both  on  a  small  scale  and  in  masses,  and 
in  the  imposing  compositions  of  its  architecture. 
Its  failures  are  due  to  a  poor  sense  of  form 
both  in  line  and  composition. 

Sculpture.  The  early  Indian  sculpture  com- 
bines naturalistic  moddii^  witii  ideal  di^ty 
of  figure.  It  does  not  know  the  monstrous  and 
grotesque  which  characterize  the  mediaeval  pe- 
riod of  architecture.  The  earliest  glyptic  mon- 
uments are  the  famous  pillar  edicts  of  Asoka 
(q.T.)  and  the  encircling  marble  rails  belong- 
ing to  the  Sunga  dynasty  and  found  at  Beshagar, 
Bharhut,  Buddh  Gaya,  and  Sanchi.  The  sculp- 
ture of  the  Kushan  dynasty  is  not  properly  In- 
dian bnt  GrBco-Roman.  It  reached  its  acme  in 
the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  in 
the  ranai^ble  Buddhist  reliefs  at  Oandhara; 
they  are  carved  on  blue  clay  slate  and  exhibit 
traces  of  color  and  gilding.  Other  centres  of 
Gre^  art  are  31aUiura  (Muttra),  Saruath  (near 
Benares),  and  Amravati  (in  Madras).  This 
foreign  art  does  not  seem  to  have  exercised  a 
lasting  influence  on  the  development  of  Indian 
sculpture.  The  monuments  of  the  Gupta  dy- 
nas^  (inaugurated  320  aj).)  are  thoroughly 
Indian.  Excellent  examples  of  Gupta  workman- 
ship are  found  at  Ajanta,  Bwh,  Aurangabad, 
and  other  places.  Neither  this  sculpture  nor 
that  of  the  succeeding  centuries  up  to  the 
tenth  is  marred  by  the  introduction  of  the 
monstrous  as  decorative  element.  Southern 
sculpture,  especially  "remarkable  for  its  enor- 
mous c|uantity,  fantastic  character,  often  de- 
generating into  the  grotesque,  and  marvelous 
elaboration,  rarely,  if  ever,  exhibits  the  hi^ier 
qualities  of  art"  (V.  Smith).  The  three  cen- 
turies before  and  the  nine  after  the  Christian 
era  witnessed  the  development,  und«-  Buddhist 
influence,  of  the  most  artistic  schools  of  sculp- 
ture that  India  ever  saw.  In  certain  parts  of 
the  north  and  northwest,  especially,  there  are 
traces  of  Greek  and  Persian  influences,  as  in 
several  monuments  of  the  region  of  Peshawar. 
Thvy  frequently  ahow  evidrace  of  a  realism 
which  was  lost  later  when  the  figure  of  Boddhs 
became  an  object  of  worship  and  crowded  out 
the  other  representations  of  the  male  figure. 
The  Buddhist  style  was  cratinued  in  Ceylm 
after  it  had  decayed  on  the  mainland,  as  is 
shown  at  Anuradhapura.  The  Ceylon  sculptures 
are  inferior  to  those  of  the  mainland.  A  high 
degree  of  excellence  ia  shown  by  the  Boro  Bnddor 
(Java)  sculptures  of  about  the  eighth  century 
AJ>.,  which  are  very  remarlcable  for  their  execu- 
ti<m  as  well  as  their  el^^ti  rimplicity,  directness, 
and  sincerity.  Most  of  these  sculptures  can  be 
studied  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  (Lon- 
don) or  the  Indian  Museum  (Calcutta)  and  in 
the  British  Museum  and  the  Madras  Museum. 

The  subordinstion  of  sculpture  to  architecture 
is  evident  even  at  this  early  period :  the  human 
figure,  though  used  in  colossal  size  in  statues 
and  high  reliefs,  especially  in  representations 
(rf  Buddha,  is  usuidly  in  rather  minute  propor- 
tions snd  in  ctmfuaed  and  intricate  oomposi- 
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tions.  Line  npcm  line  of  reliefs  are  superposed, 
in  which  architectural  detail  and  decorative  de- 
sign play  an  important  part.  The  rock-cut  fig- 
ures of  the  caves  are  hardly  as  delicate  as  the 
earlier  senlpturea  of  the  raila  or  the  later  work 
<m  the  opoi-alr  temples.  The  almost  classic 
atyle  of  Muttra,  of  which  echoes  even  survive 
at  Amravati,  is  gradually  replaced  by  one  given 
to  grotesque  and  exaggerated  forms:  the  female 
figure  especially  is  treated  with  undue  emphasis, 
the  breasts  and  hips  being  exaggerated  and  the 
arms  disproportionately  long.  Much  of  the  fig- 
ure is,  moreover,  hidden  by  bracelets  and  other 
omamenta  Indian  sculpture  and  painting  seem 
to  have  been  checked  in  their  developmoit  by 
Buddhist  asceticism.  Witii  the  worship  ot 
Buddha's  figure  the  Ideal  artistte  eame  to 
be  the  Yogi,  an  emaciated  ascetic  sitting  eross* 
legged  on  a  mat  and  lost  in  profound  and  pious 
meditation,  lliis  ideal  the  Hindus  admirably 
succeeded  in  embodying  in  their  art,  and  from 
this  Buddhist  point  of  view  the  material  short- 
comings of  Buddha's  representations — stereotypy, 
stiffness  of  the  folds,  schematic  outline,  want 
of  anatomical  details  and  of  proportlcm — ^matter 
little  as  long  as  the  transoendrait  religions  idea 
is  dear.  Mahayana  <q.v.)  Buddhism  merely 
multiplied  these  r^resentations  and  combined 
them  with  symbolic  elements  which  recall  the 
exuberant  fancy  of  the  Puranas. 

The  relative  scarcity  of  portraiture,  the  preva- 
lence of  wood-carving  technique  in  sculpture, 
and  the  subordination  of  this  art  to  architecture 
are  doe  to  its  close  connection  with  religions 
worship.  Where  religious  preoeeupatiMi  is  ab* 
sent,  as  in  the  representation  of  animals,  real- 
ism asserts  itself,  and.  emecially  in  the  minor 
decorative  pieces,  grace,  force,  and  a  limited 
amount  of  realism  are  met  with.  In  tiie  words 
of  Mr.  Percy  Brown,  "the  very  highest  form  of 
fine  art  in  India  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  terra- 
eoita  statuettes  made  at  Ludcnow,"  which  are 
thoroughly  realistic  These  works  of  art  are 
the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  those  who, 
like  HavdJ,  hold  tint  the  defleieney  of  religious 
art  is  not  due  to  a  lade  of  tiie  nsthetie  sense 
among  the  Hindus,  but  to  a  voluntary  renuncia- 
tion of  beauty  of  form. 

The  Jaina  period  of  the  eleventh  century, 
typified  in  the  temples  at  Owalior,  Mount  Abu, 
and  Kbajuraho,  shows  the  existence  of  a  style 
of  exquisite  delicacy  and  profuse  richness. 
Every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  tonples  at 
Mount  Abu,  both  within  and  without,  is  carved, 
and  the  later  st^  of  Hindu  sculptures  finds  here 
its  prototype.  Horizontal  lines  are  onphaaixed: 
decorative  design  is  givva  more  importance  tiutn 
purely  figured  sculpture.  Unfortunately  the  oe- 
aggerated  deference  to  ritualistic  prescriptions 
left  no  room  to  the  artists*  fancy.  The  Digam- 
bara  sect  makes  use  of  the  nude.  Then  and  even 
earlier  the  art  of  sculpture  received  great  de- 
velopment in  outlying  regions,  in  Kashmir, 
Tibet,  and  the  French  sphere  of  infiu^ce.  There 
probably  never  edsted  a  style  of  art  in  which 
sculptured  ornament  was  so  profuse  as  in  the 
art  of  India  and  its  neighbors.  A  second  de- 
cadence came  with  tiie  &U)bammedan  conquest: 
decorative  design  still  flourished,  but  the  Moslem 
dislike  for  the  portrayal  of  the  figure  had  its 
effect.  Hindu  traditions,  however,  were  stronger 
than  the  Mohammedan  belief:  the  recent  sculp- 
tnre  of  Delhi,  Bombay,  and  Madras  is  directly 
derived  from  the  eleventh-century  style  tiiroo^h 
fantermediary  stages.    Martand  and  Avantipnr 
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in  Kashmir,  Madiu-a,  Ellora,  Purl,  and  Khajur- 
aho  contain  the  foronost  works  of  the  old  Hindu 
school.  Vincent  Smith's  Bittory  of  Fine  Art  in 
India  gives  a  good  classification  of  the  sculp- 
tures. The  three  divisions  of  the  Brahman 
style — Dravidian,  Chalukyan,  and  northern 
Brahman — all  afforded  great  scope  for  sculpture 
by  the  elaborate  plans  and  colossal  proportions 
of  their  sacred  buildings.  The  m'ost  extensive 
and  magnificent  sculptured  effects  in  the  Dra- 
vidian style  are  found  at  the  temple  of  Rames- 
waram,  in  the  Chalukyan  style  (with  great  prev- 
alence of  animal  and  bird  friezes)  at  that  of 
Halebid,  in  the  northern  Brahman  (Hindu)  at 
Bhuvaneshwar. 

The  ladc  of  Kstbetio  qualities  in  CMnposition 
and  form,  which  prevented  monumental  sculp- 
ture frran  reaching  a  high  levd  of  adilevonent, 
was  not  notioeable  in  ue  smaller  branches  of 
sculpture,  such  as  carving  in  wood,  marble, 
soapstone,  and  ivory,  metal  work,  clay  figu- 
rines, as  well  as  inlaying  and  enameling.  The 
naturalism  and  exquisite  detail  here  appear  to 
advantage.  Work  in  black  wood,  ebony,  and 
sandalwood  Is  still  carried  oa  in  many  villages, 
for  small  objects,  and  In  teakwood  for  the  de- 
tails of  house  decoration.  Carved  ivory  is  as 
popular  as  in  China  and  Japan,  both  for  statu* 
ettes  and  for  reliefs  of  r^igious  and  g^re 
scenes,  hunts,  animals,  and  birds. 

Indian  workmen  are  very  adept  at  incrusta- 
tions of  varied  materials — metal,  ivory,  ebony, 
etc — on  all  sorts  of  objects.  The  fabrication  of 
furniture  is  rather  an  industry  than  an  art,  and 
is  chiefly  produced  for  exportation,  Hindu 
houses  being,  as  a  rul^  furnished  mily  with 
beds  and  trunks,  as  chairs  and  tables  are  f6r 
the  use  of  strangers  and  found  only  in  the  recep- 
tion rooms.  The  Bcnnlny  furniture  with  its 
closely  carved  surface  is  perhaps  the  best  known. 
Mughal  influence  is  visible  in  the  decoration  of 
doors  and  in  the  woodwmrk  of  perforated  win- 
dows, which  are  often  very  artistic. 

Painting.  There  Is  not  the  same  continuity 
in  the  use  of  painting  as  in  the  other  larger  arts. 
The  <ddest  example  of  painting  was  found  in 
the  Jogimira  cave  of  Ramgarh  Hill,  in  the 
Surguja  State;  it  dates  from  the  secraid  or 
first  century  B.C.  The  wonderful  frescoes  of  the 
Ajanta  caves  cover  the  period  from  60  to  642  A.D. 
These  paintings,  which  sometimes  att^n  colos- 
sal proportions,  exhibit  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Buddha,  remarkable  for  their  lines,  coloring,  and 
power  of  expression.  Other  specimens  of  paint- 
ing have  been  found  at  Ba^  in  Malwa.  The 
exploratiras  of  Turf  an  (Chinese  Tnrlustan),  car- 
ried out  since  1891  by  Le  Coq,  Stein,  and  Qrfin- 
wedel,  have  revealed  the  exist^ce  of  fresco  and 
distemper  painting  in  which  Indian  influence 
is  joined  to  Hellenistic,  Persian,  and  Chinese, 
without  its  being  possible  at  present  to  deter- 
mine the  share  of  India.  On  the  other  hand, 
Indian  influence  is  clearly  traceable  in  the  Sigiri 
(Ceylon)  frescoes  of  tiie  fifth  century  a.d.  and 
in  the  Buddhist  art  of  Tibet,  where  it  came 
from  Nepal,  of  Cambodia,  and  of  China.  The 
latter  country  subsequently  discharged  its  dd)t 
to  India  by  indirectly  influencing  Indian  minia- 
ture painting^  though  not  so  much  as  Persia  and 
Central  Asia.  While  the  iconoclastic  efforts  of 
the  Moslems  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  ab- 
sence of  remains  of  painting  in  India  for  the 
nearly  1000  years  elapsing  between  642  (the 
dose  of  tiie  A^ta  series)  and  1670  (the  reini 
of  Akbar),  uidian  tradition,  ennhiiied  wiui 
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Ung^  inflnenoe,  Btill  snirives  in  the  Kaagri 
paintinn,  of  which  thm  is  an  admirable  col- 
lection in  the  Central  Museum  at  Lahore.  At 
later  times  painting  was  spasmodically  em- 
ployed and  b«ame  popular  in  the  decoration  of 
sculpture.  The  identification  of  the  numerous 
gods  by  means  of  their  symbols  or  emblems,  and 
the  emblonatic  use  of  different  colors  in  their 
dren,  made  oolor  aa  essential  element  in  statu- 
ary and  relief  woric.  The  Murals  introduced 
the  illumination  of  manuscripts  frcnn  Persia,  and 
miniature  painting  became  popular,  especially  at 
Delhi.  The  Emperors  Akbar  and  Jahangir  are 
especially  famed  as  promoters  of  this  art.  Ex- 
cellent collections  of  miniature  are  shown  in  the 
Calcutta  Art  Library,  the  Khuda  Bakhsh  Li- 
brary at  Bankipur,  tiie  Newcastle  Library,  etc. 
The  Cochran  collection  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  New  York,  contains  a  number  of 
beautiful  specimens.  Ctdored  facsimiles  of  fine 
miniatures  may  he  seen  in  HaveU,  Indian  Bovlp^ 
ture  and  Painting  (London,  1908).  A  Bengali 
national  school  of  Indian  painting  is  a  part  of 
»u>adeski,  or  National!^  movement  in  India. 
Its  chief  representative  is  A.  N.  Tagore.  Popu- 
lar, religious,  and  mytholoj^ca)  painting,  too  con- 
ventional to  admit  of  individual  treatment,  was 
probably  never  absent  frooi  India.  In  it  details 
are  often  bnniglit  out  in  rdief,  and  gilt  gesso 
and  ^aas  and  sometimes  pearls  and  jewelry  are 
used  to  ahance  the  effeet  Tlie  pnraly  decora- 
tive religious  ^ymbds  are  frequently  gnuxful 
and  el^ant  of  design. 

Jeweby.  Of  all  the  smaller  arts  in  India, 
jewelry  is  the  most  universally  interesting  and 
t>eautiful.  Tbe  techniques  of  filigree  and  granu- 
lar work,  only  recently  rediscovered  in  Europe 
after  antique  models,  were  never  lost  in  India. 
(See  FiLiOBEB.)  There  are  at  least  three  very 
primitive  t^pes  of  jewd:^ ;  ( 1 )  the  heavy  gold 
wire  twisted  Into  collars,  girdles,  bracelets,  ank- 
lets, and  necklaces,  used  originally  throughout 
India;  (2)  the  chopped  gold  style,  made  of  flat 
or  cubic  pieces,  strung  together  and  either  solid 
or  hollow,  all  of  general  use,  but  now  most 
popular  in  Onjarat;  (3)  the  flat  beaten  silver 
type  of  many  primitive  tribes,  similar  to  earl^ 
Celtic  work.  There  evidently  is  great  simi- 
larity betweoi  the  Indian  races  and  the  Etrus- 
ouns  in  tiie  profusion  «f  jewelry  that  was  always 
wwn,  as  is  evident  from  the  earliest  literature, 
such  as  the  Rig-V«da;  and  the  sculptures  show 
that  its  forms  have  remained  unaltered  for  over 
2000  years.  The  present  schools  are  those  of 
Ahmadabad,  with  its  archaic  style;  of  Mysore, 
Vijsnagarar    and   other   towns,    in  thinnest 

Exs  of  beaten  gold ;  of  Kashmir  and  the  Pun- 
,  for  the  use  of  gems  and  camels  in  richest 
always  tasteful  variety;  of  Sind  and  Ba- 
hidiistu,  nmilar  but  more  solid  and  severe; 
of  Oudh,  formerly  centred  in  LuAnow,  similar 
to  that  of  Delhi  and  Lahore;  of  Cuttack  In 
Orissa,  famous  for  silver  filigree  work;  and  a 
multitude  of  minor  centres,  like  Dacca  and  Dinaj- 
pur  in  Bengal,  the  work  of  the  last-mentioned 
place  stron^y  resembling  the  primitive  Indian. 
The  Pazsis  of  Bombay  long  held  on  to  antique 
Persian  forms,  and  the  south  used  mytholt^cal 
subjects.  The  school  of  Triehimqmly,  with  very 
rich  chains,  neddaces,  and  braedeta,  has  long 
been  a  fevorite  one  with  Europeans.  In  short, 
India  has  sounded  every  extrone  and  form  of 
jewelr^,  from  the  most  simple  and  primitive  to 
the  richest  and  most  elaborate.  (See  Jewelbt.) 
OoUets  and  other  objects  of  gold  and  silver  are 
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made  by  jewelers,  as  the  arts  of  jewelry  and  gold 
work  are  not  separate  in  India. 

Pottery.  Ehren  more  than  jewelry  the  pot- 
tery of  India,  especially  in  its  unglazed  varieties, 
preserves  the  ancient  forms  shown  in  the  early 
sculptures  and  paintings.  The  potters  of  the 
villages  have  never  changed  these  forms  since 
very  early  times.  In  met,  the  special  pre- 
oninoice  of  tiie  best  Indian  potteiy  has  always 
been  the  strict  subordination  of  color  and  orna- 
ment to  form  and  the  conventionalizing  and 
repetition  of  natural  forms  in  the  decoration. 
Unglazed  pottery  has  been  made  everywhere  in 
India,  and  still  survives  quite  generally,  es- 
pecially in  the  Punjab.  Decorative  pottery  for 
commercial  purposes,  painted,  gilt,  glazed,  or 
even  pierced,  is  made  in  special  varieties  in 
different  provinces :  e.g.,  the  gilt  pottery  at 
Amroha,  the  black  and  silvery  ware  at  Azim- 
ghar,  whose  meretricious  art  is  in  great  con- 
&ast  to  the  beantlfnl  ^ased  ware  of  Sind 
(Hyderabad,  Jatta,  Jerruck,  etc.),  of  Madura, 
and  of  the  Punjab  (Lahore,  Delhi,  Yang,  etc). 
The  glazed  ware  of  these  three  schools  only  is 
worthy  of  standing  beside  the  beautiful  primi- 
tive unglazed  pottery.  Their  knop  and  flower 
patterns,  and  other  favorite  floral  desifpis,  imi- 
tate classic  and  even  Assyrian,  Persian,  and 
Egyptian  ori^nals;  the  ah^ws  of  the  vases  re> 
call  the  antique  examples  fimnd  in  Orioital, 
Etruscan,  and  Oredc  tombs.  Tlie  turquoise  blue, 
goldoi  brown,  dark  green,  or  purple  colors  are 
the  most  beautiful.  The  exquisite  color  tones 
and  combinations  can  be  stniued  even  better  in 
the  glazed  tiles  which  came  into  fashion  with 
the  Mohammedan  conquest  after  the  eleventh 
centniy.  These  encaustic  tiles,  when  used  to 
cover  Urge  wall  spaces,  or  even  entire  buildings 
such  as  mosques,  produce  an  unparalleled  effect 
of  splendor.  Here  eroedally  ia  Persian  influ- 
ence predominant.  Ilie  potter  was  also  the 
image  maker,  producing  innumerable  painted 
clay  figurines,  mainly  of  the  gods,  to  be  wor- 
shiped in  families  and  shrines.  Hie  Indians 
never  fabricated  porcelain. 

The  great  skill  of  the  Indian  potter  can  be 
judged  from  the  size  as  well  aa  from  the 
qiuuity  of  the  vessels  he  shapes  on  his  wheel 
and  afterwud  sueeeeds  in  baking.  In  Ahmada- 
bad and  Baroda  are  nude  jars  for  storing  grain 
often  5  feet  ht^h;  in  Dacca,  on  the  banks  of 
Dol  Samudra,  jars  of  nearly  a  ton  capaci^; 
in  Bengal,  day  figures  of  Karthlkeya,  the  In- 
dian Mars,  from  2S  to  30  feet  high.  The  sump- 
tuous glazed  pottery  of  Sind  and  tbe  Punjab 
was  probably  introduced  into  India  from  China 
via  Persia  by  the  Afghan  Moguls  Uirough  the 
infiuence  of  Tamerlane's  Chinese  wife.  Some  of 
the  unglazed  water  vessels  still  made  in  every 
Hindu  village  have  the  same  forms  as  those 
represented  on  andent  Buddhist  sculptures  and 
paintings.  The  fact  that  the  Hindus  have  a  re- 
ligious prejudice  against  using  an  earthen  ves- 
sel twice,  generally  breaking  it  after  the  fint 
pollution,  causes  an  immense  native  demand 
for  the  cheap  unglazed  cooking  pots,  water  jugs, 
and  frying  pans.  The  tiles  made  in  India  are 
inferior  to,  but  resemble,  Oriental  tiles  of  the 
type  that  adorn  the  mosques  of  Bgypt,  Syria, 
Turkey,  and  Persia. 

Metal  Work.  The  best  illustration  of  the 
skill  of  the  Indians  in  foundry  is  furnished  by 
the  huge  iron  pillar  at  Delhi  from  the  time  of 
Chandragupta  II  (fifth  century  a.d.),  the  like  of 
which  European  industry  was  not  able  to  pro* 
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duca  up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cea- 
tury.  Although  wholly  exposed  to  rain,  it  never 
ruated.  A  still  larger  one  (over  42  feet  in 
length)  IB  found  at  Dhar.  It  dates  from  321 
AJ>.  Among  the  branches  of  artistic  metal  work 
that  of  the  arms  and  equipment  of  the  ^eat 
chieftains  is  pnxninoit.  The  Buddhist,  Hindn, 
and  Jaina  sculptares  show  how  antique  are 
many  of  the  forms  still  in  recent  use,  but  of 
actual  workB  that  are  preserred  the  finest  do  not 
date  back  of  the  great  Mahratta  warriors.  There 
are  two  main  schools,  the  Hindu  and  the  Persian. 
The  Punjab  and  Bajputana  have  been  among  the 
main  centres  of  the  art.  A  comparison  of  the 
three  great  schools  of  the  mediteval  Orient  shows 
that  the  most  delicate  and  simple  was  the 
Arab,  with  its  fine  filigree  work ;  richer  and 
more  highly  colored  was  the  Persian  with  its 
damaskeening,  enameling,  and  earring;  but  rich- 
est of  all  was  the  Indian,  which  indeed  sinned, 
perhaps,  by  excess  of  decoration,  breaking  the 
outlines  and  the  color  scheme  by  high  relief, 
hammered  and  cut  goldwork,  and  a  multitude 
of  gems.  The  collection  of  the  late  King  Edward 
VII  h&s  the  finest  examples  of  damaskeened  suits, 
of  crusading  blades  carved  in  relief,  and  of  early 
matchlodcB.  The  use  of  carved  ivory  often  gives 
added  brilliancy.  Diamonds,  rubies,  and  emer- 
jUds  are  the  principal  stones  used,  and  the  de- 
•igDS  are  largdy  fforal.  The  collection  of  the 
India  Museum  ranks  next  to  that  of  King  Ed- 
ward VTI.  Of  the  chieftains'  swords  valued  as 
hetrlocoDS  and  state  possessions,  the  finest  are 
those  of  Sivaji,  Sultan  Chand,  and  Polygar 
Katabomma  Naik. 

Damaskeening  (koft)  in  gold  and  silver  wire  is 
a  process  probably  import^  during  the  Middle 
Ages  into  India  from  Persia  and  Syria.    It  is 

Sractieed  in  Kashmir,  the  Punjab,  and  the 
izam's  dominions,  though  originally  of  wider 
use.  The  ornamentation  is  in  floral  patterns, 
either  naturalistic  (Bider)  or  conventional 
( Purniah ) .  The  boxes,  hookah  bowls,  vases, 
and  caskets  with  this  decoration  often  equal 
the  best  Mohammedan  work  of  Egypt  and 
Persia  and  are  among  the  most  harmonious  of 
Indian  industrial  works  tor  form  and  well- 
com  posed  ornament.  The  relief  work  in  metal 
is  less  chaste  and  admirable,  whether  in  brass, 
copper  gilt,  bronze,  or  the  precious  metals,  where 
the  high  relief  technique  and  human  and  animal 
figures  are  often  used.  The  gold  and  gilt  work, 
however,  is  usually  exquisite.  The  oldest  ex- 
amples are  Buddhist  pieces  found  in  the  Punjab 
and  Afghanistan  with  Orteco-Roman  character- 
istics. The  later  work  in  chased  parcel-gilt  and 
gold  sometimes  pierced,  especially  that  of  Kash- 
mir,  is  beautiful  in  shape,  the  gold  being  often 
given  a  ruddy  hue  or  olive  brown.  Lucknow, 
Dacca,  Cutch,  and  Gujarat  have  been  famous 
gol^onith  centres.  The  copper  industry  is  es- 
pecially flourishing  at  Tanjore  and  Madura.  It 
18  practiced  by  a  special  caste. 

Images  or  idols  of  gold  and  silver,  brass  and 
copper,  or  of  an  elaborate  alloy,  have  always 
been  profusely  used  in  private  houses  for  wor- 
ship. Some  are  of  gold,  as  those  of  Krishna  and 
Sarasvati:  others  «  silver,  as  those  of  Sitala; 
others  of  copper,  such  as  those  of  the  sun  Snrya 
and  the  serpent  Naga.  The  larger  figures  arti 
always  cast  and  finished  by  hand.  Mention  may 
also  be  made  of  the  inimitable  bronze  statuettes 
from  Vizagapatam,  which  are  a  part  of  the 
collection  of  King  Edward  VII. 
Of  especial  merit  are  the  cbamplevd  enamds 


in  red,  green,  and  blue  on  gold,  done  at  Jeypore 
by  Sikhs  whose  ancestors  were  brought  there 
from  the  Punjab  by  Maharajah  Jeysingh.  There 
still  exist  in  India  innumerable  specimens  of 
arms  and  armor,  showing  how  important  was 
the  armorers*  work  until  the  Pocb  Britaimica 
put  an  end  to  the  constant  wars  between  the 
native  states  and  principalities.  Damascus 
steel  is  still  made  at  Samandrum,  near  the 
Dimdurti  mines  that  have  been  a  source  of 
supply  from  time  immemorial. 

Carving.  Anciently,  elaborate  wood  carving 
adorned  the  thrones  of  rajahs  and  princes,  the 
chariots  of  warriors,  and  the  buildings  of  all 
classea.  In  the  Punjab,  the  Northwest  Prov- 
inces, Central  India,  and  the  Bombay  and  Ma- 
dras presidencies,  carved  facades,  doors,  win* 
dowB,  balconies,  partition  screens,  and  furniture 
are  still  mad^  of  hig&  quali^  and  in  lai^ 
quantity.  In  Burma  the  Buddhist  monasteries 
and  temples  are  mostly  of  wood  elaborately 
carved.  Carving  in  hlack  wood  is  an  art  that 
has  been  especially  developed  in  the  Madras 
Presidency.  Teakwood  carving  is  also  becoming 
common,  as  is  tarkashi  work  that  combines  in- 
laid brass  with  carving.  Sandalwood  is  a  fa- 
vorite material  for  fans,  combs,  rosaries,  paper 
knives,  etc.  Ivory  carving  and  lacquer  work 
(q.v.)  of  high  quality  are  produced  in  many 
parts  of  India.  See  Inlat;  Mosaic;  Ruob, 
Obiental;  Textile  Pbintixq. 

EnameL  The  extremely  difficult  art  of 
enameling  in  champlev4  is  still  practiced  in 
greatest  perfection  by  Sikh  craftsmen  at  Jaipur 
in  Rajputana,  unique  for  the  beauty  of  its  ruby 
reds,  coral  redi^  «nerald  greois,  and  turquoise 
and  sapphire  blues.  Somewhat  less  perfect  are 
the  prodtuts  the  schools  of  Ludcnow,  Be* 
nares,  and  Lahore.  Gujarat  puts  out  ouall  ob- 
jects. Indian  enamels  are  combined  remarkably 
with  precious  stones.  Transparent  mamels  are 
used  with  success,  and  sometimes  a  thin  plate 
of  gold  cut  in  elaborate  scenes  of  figures  and 
ornamentation  and  etched  with  a  graver  is  su- 
perposed over  an  enamel  ground  melted  on  a 
gold  back.  Spoons,  cups,  vases,  etc.,  of  enam- 
eled sold  are  made  at  Jaipur,  Merwara,  Delhi, 
and  Benares;  Lahore,  Hyderabad,  and  Lucknow 
excel  in  silverwork.  The  caskets  of  Pertabg^iar 
and  the  nielli  copper  objects  of  Muradabad  and 
Kashmir  enjoy  a  well-deserved  fame.  In  lacquer 
work,  especially  as  associated  with  Persia,  In- 
dian art  is  even  more  preeminent. 

Woven  Fabrics.  The  brocades,  embroideries, 
woven  tissues,  laces,  tapestries,  and  the  like,  so 
long  one  of  the  greatest  prides  of  India,  have 
suffered  more  than  any  other  branch  of  art 
induBti^.  Kashmir  ia  the  home  of  world-famous 
woolen  shawls,  rich  in  color,  brilliant;  Surat 
produces  silk  prints;  while  the  most  sumptuous 
brocades  come  from  Ahmadabad,  Benares,  and 
Murshidahad.  The  gold-embroidered  velvets  for 
state  canopies,  housings,  and  caparisons  are  es- 
pecially rich.  But  their  designs  are  not  so 
purely  Oriental  as  are  those  of  the  appliqud 
work  on  cloth  and  the  early  rugs  and  carpets 
with  their  Persiui  compositions  of  birds  and 
animak.  The  jail  industry  and  the  so-called 
schools  of  industiy  have  done  even  more  than 
the  rush  orders  n-<m)  Europe  to  degrade  the 
quality — both  material  and  artistic — of  India 
carpets. 

TextileB.  India  has  long  been  famoiis  for 
its  silk  and  cotton  textiles,  printed  and  an- 
broidered  as  well  as  loom-figured.    Cotton  fab- 
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riea  of  almoet  every  kind  are  made  in  Lahore, 
Amritaar,  Multan,  and  Ludhiana,  the  last- 
named  city  giving  its  name  to  the  drills  and 
checks  produced  there.  The  chintzes  of  Jaipur 
and  Jodhpur  are  prized  all  over  India  for  the 
purity,  brilliance,  and  fastness  of  the  dyes.  At 
Benares  are  made  gold-figured  miulins,  and  at 
BijnoT  the  sacred  gold  cord  and  sacriiBcial  thread 
of  the  BTahmaoB.  The  bandana  fabrioa  of  Qu- 
jarat  and  Rajputana  in  the  Bombi^  Presidency 
are  especially  interesting  on  account  of  the 
method  of  dyeing.  The  cfoth,  while  still  in  the 
natural,  is  tied  up  vith  thread  into  a  pattern  of 
tiny  squares.  When  the  knots  are  imtied  after 
dyeing,  the  red  or  blue  ground  is  seen  to  be 
figured  witii  tiny  white  squares  which  the  dye 
could  not  reach.  The  centre  of  these  squares  is 
otbat  painted  yellow  by  hand.  Fran  toia  proc- 
ess bandana  handkerchieft  got  their  name. 
StNnetimes  the  proecfls  is  complicated  by  a  sac- 
cession  of  tyvDgB  and  dyeings  and  is  then  called 
phul-wadi  (flower  garden).  The  uxuv-printed 
cloths  of  Peshawar  and  Deesa  are  made  by 
applying  a  mixture  of  melted  lac  and  beeswax 
witii  a  wooden  stick.  Finely  powdered  mica  is 
then  sifted  over  the  design,  and  the  mixture 
dries  hard  so  that  the  doui  can  stand  washing 
and  rou^  usage.  The  mica  gives  it  a  brilliant 
histre.  From  Poena  and  Satara  come  gold-leaf 
prints,  studded  with  tin^  pieces  of  mirror  glass. 
From  Surat  come  raeats  (bedcovers)  brocaded 
in  small  squares.  The  quantity  of  stuffs,  part 
cotton  and  part  silk,  made  in  India  is  very  great, 
the  Mohammedans  being  forbidden  by  the  laws 
of  their  religion  to  use  pure  silk.  The  bro- 
caded kinoabs  from  Benares,  Surat,  and  Ahmad- 
abed  have  been  famous  for  centuries.  From 
Surat  and  Hadras  come  silk  sarsat  irith  fancy 
edgings  and  trimmings  wont  by  the  Hindu  ladies 
as  gowns.  Embroideries  are  part  of  the  costume 
of  almost  every  native  in  India.  The  most  fa- 
mous embroideries  are  those  of  Kashmir.  Ex- 
edlMit  in  design  and  workmanship  are  the  silk- 
on-cotton  phulkaries  frcan  the  Punjab  and  the 
Hazara  frontier.  The  colors  of  the  Outch  phul- 
karies  are  particularly  attractive.  The  tmsel- 
embroidered  stuffs  of  Delhi,  Agra,  and  Madras, 
are  used  for  gowns,  draperies,  bed  and  table 
covers,  cushion  and  pillow  covers.  Rampore 
dmidan  are  made  in  plain  texture  from  pashm, 
or  patJunina,  which  is  the  fine,  short,  soft  flossy 
underwool  of  the  Copra  hirous,  a  goaJb  that  lives 
on  the  lofty  table-lands  of  Tibet.  The  reason  for 
the  name  ohuddara  (ring  shawls)  is  that  one  of 
them  6  by  12  feet  can  easily  be  passed  through 
a  finger  ring.  From  this  same  paahmina  are 
made  the  famous  Kashmir  shawls,  some  flg- 
nred  in  tapestry  weave,  with  the  usnal  open 
slits  left  in  tapestry  weaving  where  colors  meet 
parallel  with  the  warp,  as  well  as  intricate 
embroideries  in  which  the  "cone"  is  a  prominent 
feature.  The  making  of  pile  rugs  in  the  Per- 
sian fashion  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
into  India  by  the  Mohammedans  in  the  four- 
teenth century  and  became  an  important  art 
industry  in  the  sixteenth  century.  (On  modem 
India  rugs,  see  the  article  Ruos,  Oriental.) 
Among  rugs  for  ceremonial  use  are  those  ridily 
embroidered  in  gold  and  silver  at  Benares  Mid 
Murshidabad,  and  those  with  sUfc  pile  made  at 
Tanjore  and  Salem.  Commonly  used  in  India, 
and  also  exported  to  Europe  and  America,  are 
durriea  (cotton  rugs  woven  flat  without  pile) 
in  great  variety  of  designs. 
During  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  coitnry 


the  decline  of  the  decorative  arts  in  India  was 
marked.  Machine-made  goods  were  imported 
from  Europe  in  constantly  increasing  quanti- 
ties to  take  the  place  of  the  beautiful  native 
handmade  draperies,  furniture,  clothing,  and 
jewelry,  that  centuries  of  artistic  development 
and  inheritance  had  brought  almoet  to  perfec- 
tion. Even  the  rajahs  and  the  princes  of  India 
ceased  to  encourage  domestic  art,  and  the 
wealthy  traders  no  longer  purchased  what  they 
could  no  longer  sell.  Thousands  of  the  most 
skillful  artisans  faced  starvation,  and  many 
were  compelled  to  obtain  other  onployment. 
Finally  the  British  government  of  India  began 
to  appreciate  the  situation  and  endeavored  to 
remedy  it  by  establishing  art  schools  at  Bom- 
bay,^ Madras,  Calcutta,  Rutnagiri,  and  Lahore. 
Hie  native  states  opened  similar  schools  at 
JMpur,  Alwar,  Cutch.  and  Kcdhapur.  Large 
commercial  firms,  both  native  and  European, 
began  to  exploit  native  Indian  decorative  goods 
in  the  markets  of  Europe  and  America,  and  the 
exhibit  of  Indian  art  at  the  CSdoago  Ebcpoeition 
in  1893  was  noteworthy. 

Bihllography.  Important  work  on  the  his- 
tory of  Indian  art  has  recently  been  done  by 
Vincent  Smith  and  Ananda  Coomaraswamy.  Es- 
pecially useful  are  Smith,  Biatory  of  Fine  Art  in 
India  and  Ceylon  (London,  1011),  which  gives 
full  bibliographical  information,  and  Coomara- 
swamy, Art*  and  Graft»  tn  India  and  Ceylon 
(ib.,  1913),  with  a  useful  chronolo^cal  synopsis 
of  India's  art  history.  The  Journal  of  Indian 
Art  and  Industry  (London,  1886  et  seq.)  is  a 
rich  mine  of  information ;  Le  Bon,  Les  oivilisa- 
tiong  de  I'Inde  (Paris,  1887),  is  good  in  spite  of 
its  early  date  of  publication.  For  architecture, 
consult:  ArotuBologieal  Survey  of  India,  pub- 
lished by  the  government  (Ltmdon,  1874-1901) ; 
FerguBson  and  Burgess,  Cvme  Temples  of  India 
(ib.,  1880) ;  Le  Bon,  Le*  monuments  de  VInde 
(Paris,  1803) ;  Fergusson  and  Burgess,  Bistcry 
of  Indian  and  Eastern  Arehitecture  (London, 
1800;  2d  ed.,  1910),  which  must  be  consulted 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  Smith  mentioned 
above;  Burgess,  "Indian  Architecture,"  in  the 
Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  vd.  il  (Oxford, 
1907),  with  biblic^raphy;  Havell,  Indian  AroM- 
ieoture  (Limdon,  1913);  and  the  various  puUi- 
cations  of  Cunningham.  Sculpture  is  well  ana- 
lyzed in  the  work  of  Vincent  Smith;  a  less 
scholarly  treatment  of  the  subject  is  by  Havell, 
Indian  Sculpture  and  Painting  (London,  1908), 
excellently  illustrated,  written  from  an  artistic 
standpoint  as  distinguished  from  the  archseolf^- 
cal,  but  somewhat  overenthusiastic.  For  the 
minor  arts,  the  beet  general  authority  is  still 
Brantwood,  Indmtrial  Artt  of  India  (London, 
1880,  1884),  which  must  be  used  !n  conjunction 
with  vol.  xii  of  the  Journal  of  Indian  Art  and 
Industry  (ib.,  1907-09)  and  with  Watt,  "Arts 
and  Manufactures,"  in  the  Imperial  Gazetteer 
of  India,  vol.  iii  (Oxford,  1007).  Vol.  xi  of  that 
publication  is  devoted  to  rugs.  The  bronzes 
have  been  dealt  with,  among  others,  by  Cooma- 
raswamy in  the  Burlington  Magaieine,  pp.  86- 
94  (London,  1010).  For  Buddhist  art,  consult: 
Griffiths,  Paintings  in  the  Buddhitt  Cave  Tem- 
ples of  Ajanta  (ih.,  1896-97) ;  Orfinwedd, 
Bud^ist  Art  in  India  (trans,  and  rev.  by  Bur- 
gess, ib.,  1001) ;  Foucher,  L'Art  gr^-boud- 
dhique  du  Gandara,  vol.  i  (Paris,  1905).  The 
latest  publication  on  Jaina  art  is  by  (>omara- 
Ewamy,  "Notes  on  Jaina  Art,"  in  Journal  of  In- 
dian Art  and  Industry  (Lmdon,  1914).  Consult 
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further,  Baden-Powell,  Manufactures  and  Artt 
of  the  Punjaub  (Lahore,  1872) ;  Fer^UBSon,  Tree 
and  Serpent  Worship  (2d  ed.,  London,  1873); 
J.  F.  Watson,  The  Textile  Manufacturea  and 
Oottnmea  ,  .  .  of  India  (ih.,  1866) ;  id.,  CoUee- 
Hon»  of  Speoiment  of  Textile  Manufaeturea  (2d 
series,  ib.,  1873-77);  Mukharji,  Handbook  of 
Indian  Products  (Calcutta,  1883);  id.,  Art 
Manufactures  of  India  (ib.,  1888) ;  Coles,  Cata- 
logue to  the  Objects  of  Indian  Art  in  South 
Kensington  Museum  (London,  1874);  Hendley, 
Memorial  of  the  Jeypore  Exhibition  (ib.,  1884) ; 
id.,  Vlioar  and  its  Art  Treasures  (ib.,  1886); 
id.,  Jetfpore  Enamels  (ib.,  1886);  Watt,  Indian 
Art  . at  Delhi  (ib.,  1903);  Vincent  Smith,  *'Ar- 
chm^ogy  of  Historical  Period,*'  in  the  Imperial 
Oaxetteer  of  India,  vol.  ii  (Oxford,  1907) ; 
Havell,  Ideals  of  Indian  Art  (London,  I9I1); 
Coomaraswamy,  Medkeval  Sinhalese  Art  (Broad 
Campden,  1908),  and  his  series  of  illustrations 
of  Indian  art,  VOva-Karma  (ib.,  1012  et  seq.) ; 
Martin,  Miniature  Painters  of  Persia,  India, 
and  Turkey  (London,  1913). 

INDIANA  UNIVEB&ITT.  A  coeduca- 
tional institution  of  leamjng,  dtmAed  at  Bloom- 
ington,  Ind.  It  was  founded  in  1820  as  Indiana 
Seminary  and  was  recfaartered  as  a  university 
in  1838.  The  university  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  State  public-school  system  and  admits  pupils 
from  ctunmisaioned  high  schools  without  ezami* 
nation.  It  maintains  professional  schools  of 
law  and  medicine  and  confers  the  degrees  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor 
of  laws,  doctor  of  medicine,  master  of  arts,  and 
doctor  of  philosophy.  The  university  has  a 
biokwieid  statirai  on  Winona  lAlce.  Hie  summer 
schOiN,  fonnerly  privately  conducted,  is  now  a 

£art  of  the  university.  The  elective  system  was 
itroduced  in  1885.  In  1914  the  faculty  num- 
bered 126,  and  the  attendance  was  2630,  includ- 
ing 168  in  the  law  school.  At  the  same  time  the 
university  had  grounds  and  buildings  valued  at 
$660,000,  an  endowment  fund  of  $600,000,  and 
an  annual  income  of  $600,000.  The  library  con- 
tains 80,000  volumes.  The  preaidoit  in  1014  WfW 
William  L.  Bryan,  Ph.D.,  LLD. 

INDIAN  BADaEB,  BtTFFALO,  rrc.  See 
Badgeb;  Bdffaix),  etc. 

INDIAN  BEAN  TREE.  See  Plate  of  Cala- 
bash, ETC. 

INDIAN  BIBLE.  An  Algonquin  version  of 
the  Bible  made  by  John  Eliot  (1661-63).  This 
translation  was  the  earliest  version  of  the  Bible 
to  appear  in  America. 

INDIAN  GATTGASTTS.    See  Hnrou  KuBH. 

INDIAN  COBN.   See  Maize. 

INDIAN  GBESS.    See  Tbopaoluh. 

INDIAN  EUFEBOB,  The,  ob.  The  Con- 
quest or  Mexico  bi  the  Spaniabds.  A  tragedy 
by  Dryden,  successfully  produced  in  1665.  It 
forms  a  sequel  to  the  Indian  Queen. 

INDIAN  FI&.   See  Cactus;  Pbicklt  Peab. 

INDIAN  FIBE,  or  Bengal  Lights.  A 
bright  white  si^al  fire,  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  potassium  nitrate  24  parts,  sulphur  7  parts, 
and  arsenic  sulphide  (realgar  As,S,),  2  parts. 
The  latter  is  often  replaced  with  antimony  sul- 
phide. Slow-burning  mixtures  are  produced  by 
replacing  the  sulphur  with  ground  Hhellac  Mix- 
tures of  collodion  and  magnesium  powder  are 
evaporated  in  thin  plates ;  these  bum  with  great 
brilliancy. 

INDIAN  HEAD.  A  town  in  Qu'Appelle 
district,  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  on  the  Canadian 
Fadflc  Railway,  40  miles  east  of  Begiua,  the 
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capital  of  Saslcatchewan  (Map:  Saskatchewan, 
G  7).  It  is  situated  in  a  rich  grain-producing' 
district.  It  possesses  a  fine  park.  Its  industries 
include  lumber  yards  and  planing-mill  factories. 
A  Dominitm  eaqpHrimentai  farm  and  forestrj 
farm  are  located  here.   Pop.,  1911,  1285. 

INDIAN  HEAD.  The  highest  mint  of  tite 
Palisades  of  the  Hudscm,  oppraite  Hastings,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  features  of  a 
human  being^  

INDIAN  HEMP.  A  very  strong  bast  fibre 
obtained  from  the  perennial  herb  Apocynum  can- 
nabin/um  and  used  by  the  American  Indians  for 
weaving  and  for  cards  and  nets.  It  is  also  Bome- 
times  called  Canada  hemp. 

INDIAN  INDTISTBIAI.  AND  TBAIN- 
ING  SCHOOL.  (Official  title  United  SrAtss 
Indian  Industrial  and  I^ainino  School.  )  An 
institution  for  the  industrial  and  academic 
education  of  Indian  youth,  founded  in  1879  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.  The  school  resulted  from  experi- 
ments in  Indian  education  made  by  Capt.  R.  H. 
Pratt,  banning  about  1876.  At  that  time  the 
government  schools  which  had  in  charge  the 
education  of  Indians  admitted  also  etdored  sta- 
dents.  Captain  Pratt,  being  eonvinced  of  the 
differing  oharacteriaUcs  of  the  Indians  and  the 
negroes,  resulting  from  conditions  of  their 
heredity  and  environment,  wished  to  attempt 
the  experim^t  of  educating  Indians  alone.  He 
considered  best  for  the  success  of  the  venture 
that  the  school  should  be  situated  in  the  midst 
of  civilization,  in  order  that  the  students  might 
become  influenced,  perhaps  unconsciously,  by  the 
habits  and  customs  of  civilised  white  persons. 
The  schocd  was  established  at  an  abandoned 
army  post  at  Carlisle,  and  the  first  pupils  were 
82  Sioux  boys  and  girls.  The  school  proqmred, 
and  Indians  from  more  than  70  tribes  nave  been 
received  and  graduated.  One  of  the  aims  of 
the  school  is  to  develop  the  individuality  of  its 
students,  and  in  order  to  familiarize  them  with 
conditions  of  life  among  white  people,  a  system 
of  placing  students  out  in  families  and  as  farm 
labravrs  lias  been  evolved,  over  800  stodenta 
each  year  being  thus  placed  out.  The  school  Is 
composed  of  an  industrial  and  an  academic  de> 
partoient.  In  the  industrial  department  in- 
struction is  given  in  practical  mechanics,  and 
in  the  academic  department  the  courses  corre- 
spond in  a  measure  to  those  of  the  common  and 
high  schools.    Athletics  have  always  been  a 

Srominent  feature,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
lie  young  men  have  niecial  i^ititnde  for  foot- 
ball. The  Carlisle  football  team  has  been  for 
more  than  20  years  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
college  teams  and  has  defeated  at  <Hie  time  or 
another  most  of  the  large  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. There  were  in  the  school,  in  1914,  996 
students  and  44  instructors.  There  is  a  library 
of  about  2500  v^dnmea.  The  supervisor  is 
Oacar  H.  Lipps. 

INDIAN  LANOUAOES.  The  languages 
of  India  are  both  numerous  and  important. 
Oust,  in  his  book  on  the  Modem  Languages  of 
the  Bast  Indies  (London,  1878),  enumerates 
nearly  250  Indian  languages  and  some  300  dia- 
lects. Of  these  languages  divisions  are:  first, 
the  group  of  Aryan  tongues  spoken  throughout 
the  entire  northern  half  and  central  portion  of 
India;  second,  the  unrelated  Dravidian  group 
(pee  Dbavidianb)  in  the  south;  third,  the  Ko- 
larian  languages  scattered  here  and  there  in 
central  Hindustan;  fourth,  the  Tibeto-Burraese 
family  of  non-Ar^ui  tongues,  distributed  over 
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the  vast  area  which  the  name  implies;  fifth,  the 
Khari,  an  isolated  langua^  near  Bhutan.  To 
these  may  be  added  likewise  two  Indo-Chinese 
spoken  families,  viz.,  the  Thai,  under  which 
cornea  the  Siamese  and  the  Ifon-Aimam  family, 
which  takes  in  tiie  Cambodian  and  Aniwmite.  It 
may  furthermtm  be  stated,  for  completoiesB, 
that  the  languages  of  the  great  Malayan  family 
spoken  in  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  the 
Celebes,  and  even  in  the  Philippines,  have  certain 
Indian  affinities  or  show  the  influence  of  the 
TariouB  tongues  of  India. 

The  Aryan  group  of  languages  in  India  has 
preSminence  alike  for  the  number  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  that  speak  those  dialects,  and 
for  the  genius  of  the  languages  themselves,  as 
well  as  for  the  long  historical  development  of 
this  branch  and  for  the  literature  attached  to 
it.  In  point  of  time  the  Aryan  division  of  In- 
dian tongues  covers  a  period  of  culture  extending 
from  at  least  1000  years  before  the  Christian 
era  down  to  the  present  time.  Broadly  viewed, 
these  periods  may  be  recognized  in  the  history 
of  this  division  of  dialects :  ( 1 )  Old  Indian^  com- 
prinnff  the  earliest  Vedio  dialect  and  the  his- 
tcnic  lorm  of  the  speech  known  as  Sanskrit 
(^•▼•) ;  (2)  Middle  Indian^  which  embraces 
Prakrit  (q.T.)  and  Pali  (q.v.),  both  of  which 
are  descended  rather  from  the  Vedic  dialect,  or 
its  kin,  than  from  the  classical  Sanskrit;  (3) 
Veto  Indian^  including  the  modern  vernaculars 
of  the  more  cultivated  peoples  of  Hindustan. 
The  general  characteristics  of  tlie  Vedic  idiom, 
together  with  certain  peculiarities  of  the  epic 
speech,  and  tiie  classical  developm^it  of  the  Ian- 
gnage  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  Sarskbit 
L&nauAOS.  Under  tiie  Middle  Indian  or  Prakrit 
nvup  are  comprised  the  Maharashtri  dialect,  or 
Prakrit  par  excellence,  with  its  Jaina  varieties, 
likewise  the  MflgadhI  or  Ardha-MfigadhI,  the 
Sanrasenl,  which  is  found  in  the  dramas,  the 
AphabhradiAa  and  the  PfiiUcI,  The  New  Indian 
group,  geographically  arranged,  takes  in  the  ver- 
naculars of  Assam,  Nepal,  and  Emshmir  (the 
latt^  called  Kasmiri),  also  Uriya,  BoigaU,  Be- 
hari,  mndi,  the  dialects  of  the  Pimjab  and  ol 
Bind,  likewise  Oujarati,  Marathi,  the  Sin^ia- 
lese  of  Ceylon,  Maldiv^  and  Gyp«y.  See  also 
IimiA,  Language. 

Bibliography.  The  standard  work  on  the 
Aryan  languages  of  India  is  Grierson,  Linguia- 
tie  Survey  of  India  (Calcutta,  1903-  ). 
C<xisult  also:  Beames,  Comparative  Grammar  of 
the  Modern  Langvagea  of  India  (3  vols.,  Lcndon, 
1872-79) ;  Cust,  Modem  Langvagea  of  $he  Boat 
Indtea  <ib.,  1878) ;  P.  Schmidt,  OmndBOge  etner 
Lautlehre  der  Mon-Khmer  Bpradhen  (Vienna, 
1906) ;  Bailey,  Languagea  of  the  yorthem  Bim- 
alayaa  (Royal  Asiatic  Society  Monographs,  vol. 
xii,  London,  1908).  For  the  influence  of  the 
vernacular  on  English  as  spoken  in  India,  con- 
sult Yule  and  Bumell,  Hohaon-Jobson,  being  a 
Oloaaary  of  Anglo-Indian  Collogvial  Words  and 
Phraaes  (ib.,  1886) ;  and  for  the  phonology. 
Gray,  Indo-Iramam  FHonoloffif,  with  8p«^ 
Reference  to  the  Middle  and  New  /ndo-Zramon 
Languagea  (New  York,  1902).  A  statistical 
table,  based  on  the  returns  of  the  1901  census, 
is  found  in  pages  166-169  of  Baines,  Ethnog- 
raphy (Strasabure,  1912). 

INDIAN  UADDEIL    See  Chat  Root. 

INDIAN-HEAIj  HOTH.    One  of  the  most 
familiar  moths  {Plodia  interpunctella)  that  in- 
fest the  cereals,  Indian  meal,  dried  yeast  cakes, 
and  dried  fruits,  nuts,  etc.  Tlie  moth  has  wings 
Vol.  XII.-« 


which  are  reddish  brown  on  the  outer  two-thirds 
and  dirty  whitish  gray  on  the  inner  third.  It 
has  a  wing  expanse  of  rather  more  than  half  an 
inch.  The  larva  is  white,  brownish-headed,  and 
wormlik&  It  n>ins  silken  tubes  tiirough  the 
snbetanee  tm  which  it  is  feeding,  and  its  excre- 
ment and  portions  of  tiie  food  adhere  to  this 
web. 

INDIAN  MXLIiET.  A  term  applied  to  cer- 
tain nonsaccharine  sorghums.    See  Milut. 

INDIAN  IfUSIC.  The  music  of  the  aborigi- 
nes of  North  America,  although  never  reduced 
by  tiiem  to  a  written  science,  is  nevertheless 
marked  by  distinct  racial  characteristics.  Of  the 
greatest  importance  to  tiie  Indian  musician  was 
tiie  emoti<m  to  be  expressed;  to  tills  everything 
was  subordinated.  As  a  result,  the  Indian  songs 
can  be  divided  into  certain  stereotyped  classes 
(such  as  burial,  love,  war  songs),  in  each  of 
which  the  similsj-ity  of  the  different  melodies  is 
most  marked.  This  monotonous  character  of 
their  tunes  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  very  elements 
which  among  civilized  peoples  have  been  skill- 
fully blended  to  produce  original  and  unxtsual 
effects;  for  preeminent  in  Indian  music  are  com- 
plicated rhythms  (many  of  them  as  intricate  as 
those  of  Saiumann  and  Chopin)  and  a  frequent 
ase  of  syncopation.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
they  had  no  strict  forms  to  restrain  them,  it 
will  be  seen  how  tiiese  two  strong  elements  came 
in  time  to  dominate  and  confine  their  whole  mu- 
sical system.  The  strictly  technical  side  of  In- 
dian music  is  of  less  interest.  Their  scale,  like 
the  Chinese,  Hindu,  etc.,  ccHisisted  of  five  tones 
and  was  for  the  most  Mxt  major;  their  melodies 
generally  ran  from  the  t<m  of  tiie  seals  to  the 
bottom;  their  conception  of  time  was  very  exact; 
but  th^  had  no  part  singing,  no  way  of  deter- 
mining pitch  and  consequent^  no  universal  kc^. 
Of  most  interest  to  the  cultured  musician  ore 
the  wonderful  transitions  which  we  find  every- 
where throughout  the  native  songs.  The  smooth- 
ness and  rapidity  of  their  changes  from  key  to 
kciy  are  unsurpassed  even  in  European  music. 
The  Indians  had  a  sense  of  harmtrnv,  bat,  owing- 
to  the  crudity  of  their  mu^cal  science,  it  waa 
never  devdioped.  Only  by  the  use  of  wooden 
drums,  tuned  to  differrat  pitches,  did  they  get 
a  sort  of  crude  bass.  Besides  the  drums  their 
instruments  consisted  merely  of  a  flute  (with 
a  scale  of  seven  notes ) ,  a  whistle  ( with  a  scale 
of  five  notes),  and  a  rattle,  made  of  dry  gourds, 
loaded  with  sand  or  pebbles.  In  recent  yeara 
the  study  of  Indian  music  has  reeeiTed  consider* 
able  attention,  and  every  effort  is  now  made  to 
eolleet  and  preserve  as  much  of  the  aboriginal 
melodies  aa  can  be  found.  Some  American  eam- 
posers,  especially  Victor  Herbert  in  his  "NatonMf 
have  made  use  of  real  Indian  themes. 

Bibliography.  N.  Curtis,  The  Indiana*  Book 
(New  York,  1907);  F.  R.  Burton,  American 
Primitive  Muaio  (ib.,  1909) ;  J.  Tiersot,  La  mu- 
aique  chez  lea  peuplea  vndiginea  de  VAmirique 
Nord  (Paris,  1910) ;  F.  G.  Speck,  Ceremonial 
Songa  of  the  Creek  and  TueM  Indiana  (Phila- 
delphia, 1911) ;  C.  Troyer,  The  ZulU  Indiana  and 
their  Muaio  (ib.,  1913) ;  F.  Dinsmore,  Chippeu» 
Muaio  (Washington,  1913). 

INDIAN  MUSIC.    See  Hindu  Music. 

INDIAN  MUTINY,  or  Sbpot  Sebellion, 
See  under  India. 

INDIAN  MTTHOLOGT.  The  mythoI<^  of 
India  as  found  in  the  ancient  hymns  of  the  Veda- 
deserves  especial  consideration,  because  it  r^- 
resents  aa  earlier  state  of  thought  witii  r^ard 
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to  mythological  subjects  than  is  found  in  any 
other  literary  monument  of  tiie  Indo-Germanic 
peoples.  The  development  of  Hindu  mythoI<^ 
down  to  the  present  is  furtiiermore  of  interest 
because  of  the  dumce  it  pves  for  a  long  histoii* 
oat  perspeetiTe.  Attractive  parallds  may  like- 
wise be  drawn  between  the  oldest  mythological 
figures  of  India  and  those  in  the  pantheon  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  like  Father  Heaven  and 
Mother  Earth  (Skt  DyHua  Pitar,  Prthivt  Mitar, 
Gk.  Zcte  n-Hifif  Lat.  Jupitvr ) ;  but  they  are 
often  erroneous,  dangerous,  or  misleading.  De- 
spite, e.g.,  the  recognized  possibility  of  kinship 
by  reason  of  common  Aryan  or  Indo-Germanic 
unity,  such  etymological  equations  as  those  be- 
tween Lat,  JJrwMUf  Gk.  Ohpiuit  (Heaven),  and 
Sanskrit  Vorufw,  in  Indian  mythology,  or  again 
between  VHrravpot  and  Qandharva,  or  the  fire 
myth  of  Prometheus  in  connection  with  Skt. 
pramanthana,  the  rubbing  stick  used  in  kindling 
fire,  break  dokn  or  become  uncertain  under  the 
searching  light  of  keen  linguistic  criticism. 
Nevertheless  such  comparisons  are  always  in- 
teresting, and  Uiey  are  often  instructive  as 
showing  how  myths  may  derelcm  independently 
or  on  grounds  remotely  associated  or  even  dis- 
connected. The  mythology  of  India  frequently 
helps  to  throw  much  l^t  on  such  subjects. 
Myths  abound  in  the  Rig-Yeda;  they  are  the 
outgrowth  of  personiflcatimui  of  the  powers  of 
nature  and  meteorological  phenomena.  (See 

AONI;  INDBA;  MaBUT;  MTTBA;  SOlfA;  SUBTA ; 
Ubhas  ;  Vatu  ;  Yaha.  )  In  later  Hindu  mjrthol- 
ogy  the  gods  of  the  old  regime  gradually  become 
replaced  by  the  great  Hindu  trinity  or  triad, 
Brahma,  vishnn,  and  Siva,  with  all  the  beliefs 
and  notions  associated  with  each  of  these  names. 
The  later  pantheon  is  occupied  likewise  by  a 
band  of  minor  deities,  godlings  or  demigods,  like 
Ganesa,  Kartikeya,  Kubera,  and  the  goddesses 
Durga,  Lakshmi,  and  Sarasvati.  (See  the  arti- 
cles under  these  names.)  India  of  all  ages  has 
known  also  many  myths,  l^ends,  or  fables  con- 
nected with  the  stars  and  planets,  with  sacred 
rivers,  streams,  and  trees,  birds,  and  animals. 
Consult:  Dawstm,  DietUmary  of  Himdu  Mythd- 
ogy  and  Rdigion  (Londtm,  1870);  Maedwell, 
"Vedic  BIythology."  in  Bflhler,  OrundrUa  der 
indo-ariwhen  PhUologie  and  Altertumskunde 
(StrasBburg,  1897) ;  W.  J.  Wilkins,  Hindu  My- 
thology (London,  1900) ;  Viggo  Fausb^ll,  Ittdian 
Mythology  According  to  the  MahahkOrata  in 
Outline  (ib.,  1903).  See  Bbahmanism;  Hindu- 
ism. 

nn^N  OCBAK.  One  of  the  five  grand 
divisicms  of  the  l^roapher^  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Africa  and  the  twentieth  meridian  east 
of  Greenwich  ( running  through  Cape  Agulhas, 
the  south  extremity  of  Africa),  on  the  north  by 
Asia,  on  the  east  by  the  East  Indian  Archipel- 
ago, Australia,  and  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seventh  meridian  (running  througfi  the  south 
extremity  of  Tasmania)  (Map:  World,  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  K  28).  The  south  boundary  is  in 
an  indefinite  way  assumed  to  be  approximately 
tiie  Antarctic  circle,  although  many  geographers 
prefer  to  call  what  is  south  of  lat.  40*  8.  the 
Southern  Ocean.  In  its  broader  smse  it  covers 
about  27,600,000  square  miles.  Gradually  nar- 
rowing from  south  to  north,  the  Indian  Ocean 
forks  at  Cape  Comorin  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
on  the  east  and  the  Arabian  Sea  on  the  west,  the 
latter  again  branching  off  Into  two  arms,  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea,  which  reach  re- 
spectively the  month  of  the  Euphrates-Tigris 


and  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mediterranean. 
These  limitations  exclude  the  waters  of  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  as  belon^ng  rather  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  From  Africa  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Limpopo  and  the  Zambezi,  and 
from  Asia  those  of  the  Irrawaddy,  Brahma- 
putra, Ganges,  Indus,  and  the  Shat-el-Arab.  It 
contains  numerous  islands,  chiefly  confined  to 
the  northern  and  western  regions.  Of  these 
Madagascar  and  Ceylon  are  the  only  ones  of 
considerable  magniti^e,  the  others  being  mostly 
small  groups  of  volcanic  or  coral  formation,  the 
volcanic  islands  being  usually  surrounded  by 
coral  reefs. 

The  greatest  depth  of  the  Indian  Ocean  is 
found  in  the  northeastern  part,  where,  close  to 
the  southeast  of  Java,  soundings  have  been  made 
of  20,340  feet,  and  a  basin.  60,000  square  miles 
in  area,  of  nearly  this  average  depth  lies  to  the 
northwest  of  the  Australian  continent.  An  ele- 
vated ridge  running  along  the  fortieth  parallel 
has  an  average  depth  of  12,000  feet.  Krilmmel 
estimates  the  average  depth  of  the  ocean  to  'be 
10,970  feet,  although  it  is  generally  given  as 
about  14,000  feet.  The  Bur&oe  temperature  of 
this  ocean  is  higher  than  that  of  the  others,  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  northern  portion  being 
considerably  over  80",  while  the  bottom  temper- 
ature, falling  below  40*  at  the  equator,  indi- 
cates an  undercurrent  of  cold  water  from  the 
Antarctic  region.  The  currents  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  winds. 
Nortti  of  the  equator  they  reverse  their  direction 
with  the  annual  change  of  the  northeast  mon- 
soon to  the  southwest  monsoon,  while  under 
the  equatorial  calm  belt  the  eqnatorial  counter- 
current  flows  eastward.  South  of  the  equator, 
under  the  southeast  trade  winds  a  current  flows 
west,  bending  south  along  the  coast  of  Africa 
through  the  Mozambique  Channel,  and  meeting 
the  Atlantic  westward  current  at  the  Cape, 
where  it  is  turned  back  to  the  east  towards  the 
south  coast  of  Australia.  The  winds  over  the 
Indian  Ocean  are,  as  a  rule,  gentle,  witii  fre- 
quent protracted  calms,  thoui^  liurricanes  occur 
occasionally.  This  ocean  was  the  first  to  find  a 
place  in  the  history  of  etnnmerce.  As  a  com- 
mercial channel,  it  virtually  maintained  Its  su- 
periority during  2000  years,  being  habitually 
traversed  in  a  direct  line  between  Arabia  and 
Hindustan,  while  coasting  voyages  alone  were 
known  in  the  Atlantic,  l^is  comparatively  bold 
navigation  of  the  Indian  Ocean  was  su^[ested 
and  facilitated  by  the  periodically  alternating 
monsoons  of  the  northern  part. 

INDIAN  OIL  TSEK.   See  BmES  Tike. 

IN'DIAlTO'ltA.  A  city  and  the  oounty  seat 
of  Warren  Co.,  Iowa,  22  miles  by  rail  south  of 
Des  Moines,  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and 
Pacific,  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy 
railroads  (Map:  Iowa,  D  3).  It  controls  a  large 
trade  in  grain,  butter,  eggs,  live  stock,  fruit,  and 
vegetables.  The  city  has  a  Carnegie  library  and 
Simpson  Coll^  (Methodist  Episcopal),  opened 
in  1887.  The  water  works  and  electric-light 
plant  are  owned  by  the  municipality.  Pop., 
1900,  3261 ;  1910.  3^. 

INDIAN  PEOPLES.  For  the  anthrc^olo^st 
India  is  of  remarkable  interest.  On  its  soil  may 
still  be  met  all  grades  of  culture,  from  the 
savagery  of  hill  and  swamp  to  the  urban  civili- 
zation bom  of  river  and  plain,  and  all  forms  of 
human  social  aggregates,  from  the  primitive 
family  group  or  clan  to  the  foreign-ruled  prov- 
inces with  uieir  magnificent  and  luxurious  capi- 
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tola.  Here  all  forms  of  agricultare  are  to  be 
found,  from  the  burned-over  forest  plot  to  the 
terraoed  hillside  of  the  north;  in  the  west  and 
south  the  utilization  of  the  desert  by  canals  and 
tanks;  all  varieties  of  human  dwellings,  from 
ike  primitive  abode  in  tree  and  cave  to  magnifl- 
cent  palaces  and  temples;  all  forms  of  human 
gOTemment,  from  the  primitive  democracy  and 
tribal  anarehy  to  oi^anized  despotism  of  the  civ- 
Uind  sort;  all  kinds  of  marriage,  from  polygamy 
to  the  Bfarictest  monogamy,  and  all  varieties  of 
both  these  systems  and  of  polyandry  as  well; 
and  also  all  forms  of  religion  from  the  crudest 
animism  and  Shamanism  to  the  agnosticism  of 
certain  developments  of  Buddhism.  All  these 
things  have  been  invented,  enlmted,  modified, 
improved,  or  degraded  by  members  of  the  black, 
the  brown,  tiie  yellow,  and  the  white  raoes  of 
man  for  many  uiouBands  of  years;  so  that  no* 
whOTe  else  in  the  world  have  so  many  millions  of 
human  beings  done  so  many  things  at  so  many 
times  in  so  many  ways  as  in  India.  Remains  of 
the  industry  of  Paleolithic  man  have  been  found 
almost  everywhere  throughout  the  peninsula, 
which  makes  India  seem  almost  as  old  as  the 
race  of  man  itself.  By  far  the  most  important 
peoples  of  India  belong  to  the  Aryan  stock. 
They  are  responsible  for  a  number  of  social  and 
religious  ideas  and  institutions,  many  of  whieh 
are  simply  the  npresdon  of  the  mentality  of  the 
more  northern  and  western  Aryan  in  the  process 
of,  and  after  adaptation  to,  an  Oriental  and 
largely  tropical  environment.  They  never  over- 
came the  land  by  mere  force  of  numbers,  and 
their  influence  upon  the  pre-Hindn  population 
was  less  racial  than  social  and  religious.  Many 
primitive  tribes  who  took  over  the  culture  of 
their  conquerors  have  become  assimilated  to  the 
Aryan  type  while  preserving  intact  tkeir  abo- 
Ti^nal  speech.  The  complicated  oaste  system 
(see  Caste)  is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  the  result 
of  the  contact  of  the  Aryan  invaders  with  the 
aboriginal  population  (Dravidian,  Kolarian, 
etc )  of  the  peninsula,  and  of  the  eflTorts  of  the 
conquering  race  to  preserve  its  purity  as  much 
as  possible  against  miscegenation.  It  was  very 
early  dominated  by  religious  ideas,  but  recent 
invest^tions  have  shown  that  the  lines  of  caste 
are  not  nearly  so  coincident  wiUi  racial  distinc- 
tions as  had  been  sssnmed  to  be  the  case.  After 
the  Aryans  of  India,  the  Dra vidians  (the  civil- 
ized Tamils,  Telugus,  Eanarese,  and  Malaya- 
lams),  the  more  or  less  civilized  Kodagu,  or 
Koorgs,  and  the  tribes  of  the  Nilgiris,  Central 
India,  Orissa,  part  of  Bengal,  etc.,  such  as  the 
Irulas,  Kurumbas,  Badi^^as,  Todas,  Kotas, 
KtAer,  Khonds,  Gonde,  Oraons,  and  Maler,  are 
the  most  important  peoples,  llie  various  tribes 
of  this  stock  illustrate  all  grades  of  human  cul- 
ture, from  the  jun(^e-dweUing  Knmmbas  to.the 
high  developments  of  the  ci^lized  Tamils,  who 
in  literature,  architecture,  and  other  arts  have 
shown  great  ability,  and  some  of  them  notable 
capacity  for  assimilating  both  Hindu  and  Chris- 
tian culture.  The  Dravidian  area  lies  chiefly  in 
southern  India;  but  the  Tamils  have  extended 
^eir  influence  over  the  north  of  Ceylon,  form- 
ing a  very  important  part  of  the  population  of 
that  island. 

Next  to  the  Dravi^ans  are  to  be  considered 
the  Kolarian  peoples  (Mnnda-Kols,  Larka-Kols, 
Bhnmij,  Saatals,  Kharia,  Juang,  Saoras,  etc.) 
of  the  Orissa-Bengal  country  and  farther  in- 
land. The  SaBtals  represent  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  Kolarian  culture  and  the  Juangs  per- 
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haps  the  lowest;  while  the  otiiere,  except  some 
of  the  KoIb,  are  more  or  less  primitive.  Like 
the  Dravidians,  the  Kolarians,  who  are  looked 
upon  by  some  as  a  people  even  older,  have  given 
to  and  taken  from  the  ancient  and  modem  Hin- 
dus and  have  also  undoubtedly  afl'ected  the  phys- 
ical type  of  both  Dravidians  and  Aryans.  In  the 
Kolarians,  as  in  the  Dravidians,  certain  scholars 
detect  traces  of  n^roid  intermixture,  as  well  as 
much  Airan  and  some  Mtmgolian  blood.  The 
Veddas  of  Ceylon,  by  some  ethnologists  classified 
as  a  separate  variety  of  mankind,  certainly  are 
one  of  the  most  primitive  peoples  now  existing. 
They  have  been  thought  to  represent  the  oldest 
nonnegroid  population  of  India,  now  disappear- 
ing. Some  have  sought  to  class  the  Todas  of 
southern  Hindustan  as  a  peculiar  people.  The 
islands  off  the  Indian  coast  present  some  inter- 
esting tribes.  The  Selungs  of  the  Mergui  Archi- 
pelago are  classed  by  Deniker  as  Indonerians; 
but  this  is  rather  doubtful,  and  a  like  uncer- 
tainty exists  r^rding  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Nicobar  Islands,  the  natives  of  the  interior  of 
Great  Xicobar  being  savages  of  a  rather  primi- 
tive type.  The  Minkopis,  or  Andaman  Islanders, 
are  characteristic  Negritos,  whose  extension 
must  at  one  time  have  been  much  greater.  In 
Assam,  Burma,  and  the  Malaccan  possessions 
and  protectorates  of  Great  Britain,  a  great  va- 
riety of  peoples  are  to  be  found,  chiefly  of  Indo- 
Cbtnese,  Proto-Malay,  and  so-called  Indonesian 
origin,  besides  the  Sakal  and  Seinang  of  Ma- 
lacca, who  are  more  or  less  Negritos.  Among 
the  most  notable  of  these  peoples,  outside  of  the 
Burmese,  Karens,  etc.,  are  the  Nagas  of  Mani- 
pur,  the  Chins  of  Burma  and  Arakan,  the  Lushai 
tribes  of  Assam,  the  Shans  of  northern  Burma, 
and  some  other  tribes. 

The  anthropological  histonr  of  India  includes 
the  ftdlowing  successions  and  impacts  of  races: 
pre-Dravidian  and  pre-Kolariao  (with  mixtures 
of  Ne^to  and  Proto-Malay) ;  Aryan  (invasion 
by  the  northwest  as  early  as  2000  b.o.  at  least) ; 
Greek  invasion,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (locally  important  in  the  Indus  region, 
and  more  important  as  partly  opening  India  to 
the  Western  world);  Bactrian  invasions  of  the 
northwest  (following  the  Greek  and  of  local  im- 
portance) ;  Mohammedan  invasions  ( 1000- 
1400  AJk),  resulting  in  the  establishment  of 
man^  dynasties  in  we  northwest  and  west,  in- 
cluding the  famous  Mogul  Empire  of  Delhi  and 
its  successors  of  Uie  eighteenth  century,  which 
were  broken  up  by  the  revolt  of  the  Mahrattaa 
and  Sikhs,  who  restored  Aryan  supremacy.  Be- 
sides these  must  be  coimted  the  Pathan  influ- 
ence in  the  northwest  at  various  times,  the  Mon- 
gol (Tibeto-Sinitic)  influence  from  a  compara- 
tively early  period  in  the  Himalayan  rwion,  and 
Indo-Chinese  and  rdated  influences  in  we  norUi- 
east.  Malayan  elements  also  were  presmt  in 
the  south  and  east,  with  the  later  Arabo-P«r- 
sian,  Dutch,  Portuguese,  French,  and  British' 
commercial,  miwionary,  and  political  achieve- 
ments. The  Parsis  (Persians),  who  are  settled 
chiefly  in  Bombay,  are  of  great  importance  in 
spite  of  their  limited  numbers;  the  Jews  have 
had  some  influence  on  the  east  coast;  and  the 
Chinese  in  C^lon.  Since  coolie  labor  has  been 
in  demand,  natives  of  India  have  found  their 
way  to  Madagascar,  the  West  Indies,  Guiana, 
and  Africa. 

Bibliography.  Reports  of  the  Cenaus,  1901 
and  1011,  in  particular  (Calcutta,  1902-  ) ; 
Dalton,  DesoptpKve  Eihnologv  of  Bengal  (ib.. 
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1872) ;  Sherring,  Hindu  Tribea  and  Ca0te$  in 
Benarea  (ib.,  1872-81);  Ibbetson,  Punjab  Bth- 
nographjf  (ib.,  1883) ;  Wise,  yotet  on  the  Raoea, 
Caateat  and  Tribea  of  Eastern  Bengal  (Londcm, 
1883);  Herbert  Risl^,  Tribea  and  Caatea  of 
Bengal  (Calcutta,  1891);  Balnea,  India  {Lon- 
dw,  1893) ;  Thurston,  BuUetin  of  the  Madraa 
Government  (Madras,  1890);  William  Crodce, 
Popular  Rt^igion  and  FolMore  of  N.  India 
(2d  ed..  London,  189S) ;  Herbert  Rialey,  India 
(CalcuUa,  1903);  William  Croc^e,  Tribea  and 
Caatea  (London,  1906) ;  Thurstm,  Ethnographia 
Notea  on  Bouthem  India  (Madras,  1906) ;  Wil- 
liam Cnxdce,  north  Weatern  Provinoea  of  India 
(London,  1897) ;  id.,  Nativea  of  Northern  India 
(ib.,  1007);  Herbert  lUdey,  People  of  India 
(Calcutta,  IMS);  Thurston  and  Rangachari, 
Caatea  and  Tribea  of  Bouthem  India  (Madras, 
1900) ;  Rose,  Gloaaary  of  the  Tribea  and  Caatea 
of  the  Punjab  and  N.  W.  Frontier  (Lahore, 
1911 ) ;  Raines,  "Ethnogn4>h7,  Castes  and 
Tribes,"  in  Blihler,  Grundriaa  der  /mIo-Arisohm 
PhUologie  (Strassburg,  1912) ;  Thurston,  Costei 
ondTribea  of  8.  India  (London,  1912). 

IHDIAV  PHYBIG.  A  genus  oi  North  Amer- 
ioanherbs.   See  GmxNU. 

INDIAH  PIPE.  See  Cahokb  Boor;  Root 
Pabasitbs. 

niTDIAS'  POKE.    See  HsLUSfttB. 

INDIAN  POFXTXtATIOV.  According  to  the 
latest  census  returns  tJiere  are  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  400,570  Indians  and  Eskimo. 
This  number  includes  a  large  number  of  mixed 
parenta^  In  the  United  States  the  Indian 
population  is  distributed  as  follova: 

Oklahoma   74,825 

Arisona   20,201 

New  Muioo   20,878 

South  Dakota  ,.  19137 

CaUlornla   16.371 

WadiinctOB   10.997 

Montana   10.745 

maoonain   10,142 

Hinneaota   9.053 

North  Candioa   7,851 

Mirfiigan   7.519 

North  Dakota   6,48S 

New  York   0,046 

Nevada   5,240 

S5f>\   6.090 

Nebraoka  ,   8,502 

Idaho   3,488 

Utah   9123 

Kaoaas   1,863 

Wywauif   1,486 

Colorado   1.482 

...   256.463 

All  other  State*.   10,220 

Ata^   25.381 

Qrand  total  391.014 

In  Canada : 

Alberta...  ,   a.iia 

Britah  Columbia    M781 

Manitoba   5  919 

No™  Seotia   1  069 

New  Bmaawid   1  gos 

MnoeBdward  lebnd   300 

Ontfrio   23,156 

3»*"i-   11.571 

g><*»t*;wSa"..:   9,645 

Northwett  Tonitoriea   12,953 

^opv*   1^8 

Yukon   8.500 


TSj'JI'xiiBii  104,966 

B*in»   4.600 

Gnmd  total  .100,556 

INDIAN  ftTTEEN,  Tnt  A  tragedy  by  Sir 
Robert  Howard,  in  collaboration  with  Dryden, 
pTodmed  with  great  splendor  in  lOM. 


INDIAN  BED.  An  impure  ferric  oxide  of 
a  dark-red  color,  with  a  tinge  of  purple  It  ia 
used  as  a  pigment.  Indian  red  is  prepared  by 
calcining  natural  red  oohre  until  most  of  the 
water  of  hydration  is  expelled.  OeeasloiwUT 
•oft  red  hematite  ot  pn^ier  shade  Is  obtained 
from  deposits  and  requires  no  further  treatinuit 
than  gnnding. 

nrDIAN  BES'EBVA'TIONS.  As  early  as 
1786  the  United  States  inaugurated  the  policy 
of  setting  aside  certain  lands  and  confirming  ih» 
titles  of  Indians  thereto.  All  such  transactioua 
were  by  treaty,  thus  recognizing  to  some  ex- 
tent the  independence  of  the  Indian  tribes.  At 
the  same  time  control  over  the  Indian  was  ex- 
tended hy  conquest  so  that  in  1871  the  govern- 
ment ordered  tiiat  no  more  treats  shoidd  bo 
made,  but  that  all  dealings  with  Indians  should, 
be  under  the  immediate  con^l  of  Congress. 
The  administration  of  the  reservations  was,  how- 
ever, an  executive  function  and,  as  such,  dele- 
gated to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  under 
which  a  distinct  divisitm  was  organized,  Depart- 
ment of  Indian  Affaire.  A  reservation,  as  the 
name  implies,  is  a  tract  of  land  reserved  from 
settlement  and  held  in  trust  for  its  Indian  occu- 
pants. Such  tracts  were  usually  the  residue  of 
tribal  claims  after  conquest  or  purchase.  In 
1887  the  government  adopted  the  allotting  pol- 
icy by  which  the  lands  of  all  tribes  should  be 
gradually  divided  with  individual  holdings  and 
the  surplus  sold  or  thrown  open  to  settlement, 
as  the  case  required.  Under  tiiis  policy  tiia  res- 
ervations have  been  greatly  reduced  in  size  and 
number.  Since  under  individual  ownership  the 
Indian  beoomes  a  citisen.  It  can  only  be  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  all  soeh  reservati<Hi8  sfaaU 
have  vanished. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  reaarrattoM  e^ 
isting  in  1014: 


ABIZONA 


Aam 
24.971 


ReMrwation  Trihat 

Camp  MoDowdl  Tavifwi  

Colorado  Rivw  CAmdnievL  Kawla, 

Coeopa,  Uoliave*  *  * . 

Fort  Apaohe  Apawie  

Oila  Bend  npaco  , 

Ona  lUver   Marieopa,  Pima  

HavMopai  HsvHiDsi    _  _ 

Hold  Hopt   2,472,330 

Navaho  Navaho  12,116,288 

Papago  Fkpsio   27,666 

Salt  ranr  Maricopa  and  Pfana   46.720 

San  CarkM  Apadie   1.834.240 

Wabwai  W^Mpai   73Q.880 

Total  ig.5S4,e2» 


^S40.«4» 
1,081,020 
22.301 
357,120 
57S 


^Hkot.  ............ 

Htqpa  ValhT  

MimAoa  (28  reeerrea) 

MiieeBaBaaaa  tasnda: 


Round  VaDey. 


Tale  River. 
Tuma  


CALIFORNIA 
Tribe$ 

..Maidu  

.Hupa,  Yurok,  Redwood. . 
.  Diecuefios,  Mwia, 

Lubefioe,  Serratioe  

Oriodstone  

Pott«r  Valley  

Upper  Lake  

GujdWffle  

Taehie  

Bherwood  

Trinidad  

Ruffys  

Coyote  Valley  

Redwood  Valley  

Ed  River  

.Pomo,  Ph  River.  WailaU, 

Yoki  

.Yokuta,  Mono  

.Yuma  


Aent 

870 
W.051 

202,210 
80 
IS 
144 
50 
80 
230 
60 
441 
100 
80 
30 

87/KN> 

45.880 

Trtal  


RfMrMKnt 

Uta  


COLORADO 

TrOa 
.VVb  


Atrm 
488,7W 
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IDAHO 

nnHaU  BuiMMk,Lamlii.aM)dwBi  447,940 

Lanhi. 


IOWA 

Tritm  Atrm 
.Potamtuol,  SMik  utd  Fu, 

WfaoalMto   S,se9 


HZ  DTBIAH  BESXBVATZOVB 

NEW  YORK 

RuvmUion                 Tribt  Aent 

Allagwiy  Onondais,  Smoa   3O,40» 

Cattanugua  CftyugR,  Onondaga,  Senao*  21,080 

Oil  Sprins  Seneoa   640 

.Oneida   360 

Onoadisa  Oneida.  Onondaga. 

St.  RegiB   6,100 

St.  Sagu  St.  KegiB   14,040 

Tonawanda  Caynga.  Seneoa   7,549 

Tnaaanra  Tuaoarora.  Ontmdaga   0,249 


KANSAS 

BemnatiOK  Tribn 
Kidcapoo  Kiokapoo. 


Fotawatami  Prairie  Potawatami, 

£aak  and  Fox  Sauk  and  Fox  


Aerm 
39S 
600 
34 


Total. 


MICHIQAN 
Btmnalion  Trilm 
Inbella  tebiaw  OJOm. 


Aem 
3,378 
1^ 


MIKNIESOTA 


SMwtaHam                 Tribf  Aem 

IBIIe  Lao   61,014 

Bed  Lake  Chtm>ewa   643,628 

Ycmiilion  Lake  Chippewa   1,080 

mite  Earth  Chii«»ewa   78,178 


Total   083.800 

HONTANA 

RetTiaiitm  Trib^t  Aertt 

Blaekfaet  Piegan,  Chin>ewa   960,044 

Oow  Crow   1,836.763 

Fort  B^knap  Qroa  Ventre,  AMinibdn . .  WfiOO 

VtartFeek  Amuboin,  BruU,  Santae, 

Teton.  Huakp^M,  Yaok- 

tonai   1.974,967 

MflEthen  Ghqnaas. . .  .Qmrmm   488,600 


TMal. 


RMraatfoH 
^niaka. .....  i 

fnanabago. . , 


NEBRASKA 

Tribu 

.Omaha  

.Winnebago.. 


TMal. 


S^UMM 


Aerm^ 
12,421 
1,711 

14,133 


NKYADA 

JUtnaHtm                 Trilm  Aerti 

Dock  Valkr  Pinta,  Paviotao   312.820 

Mmo^  Rivw  ChHnahuevi,  Piiita   1,000 

^nanudUN  Finta   322,000 

Total   036.320 


NEW  MEXICO 

BtNTMlim  9Vib«t 

Jlearflla  Apaehe  JloariUa  ApaAa. . 

"Ummim  ApinAm  Maaoalan,  lipan. 

Pubfe  viDivaa: 

Jtmas...  

Aeoma  

flan  Juan   

Fteaifa.  ..>.........■••  

flan  Felqw   

Feooa  

CoeUti  

Santo  Dantngo  

Taea  

SanU  Clara  

TenMiM  

Saa  ndefonao. 


Aer<i 
..  380,400 
. .  474.340 

17.810 
96,792 
17,646 
17.481 
S4,7«T 
18.783 
M,266 
74.743 
17,301 
49309 
17,471 

_    _    _  17J93 

Pojoaque  '.   13.190 

flb   17,618 

Sbadia   24,187 

Ueta   110.080 

Nambe   13,680 

Lacona   126,226 

Santa  Anna   17,301 

Zoftl   315,040 

Total   1,090,486 


Total   87,877 


BtawwaHon 

Cborokaa.  


NORTH  CAROUNA 
TriU 

 Chvcrim  


Aertt 
03,311 


NORTH  DA^yTA 

Bnmatim                 Trilm  Aena 

Devih  Laka  AMiniboin,  Santa*. 

SaeMon.  Yaaktm. 

WkhpetOD   B2.1U 

Fort  Berthold  Arikara.  HidatMh  Mandan  884,780 

Standing  Rook  .EHbaa^>a,  Hunkp^ia. 

Yanktooai   1.847.813 

Total  2324.780 

OKLAHOMA 

A«MnalM>n                  TrOm  Aer— 

Cherokee  Cherokee   70.070 

Cbiokaaaw  Cbiokaaaw   803.108 

Choctaw  Choctaw   2,690.043 

Creek  Creek,  Oohee   72,818 

Oaace  Osage.  Quivaw   404,924 

Ottawa  Ottawa   1.687 

Ponea  Ponoa   320 

Pwninoh*  Semioolfl   4364 

Wichita  Caddo,  Delaware.  Kiobai. 

Towakoni,  Waoo,  Wichita  1,511.676 

Wyandot  Wyandot   636 

Total   6,469,830 

'-  Nan.  On  allotted  landa  live  tiM 
CtMuaneha,  Iowa.  Tonkawa,  Kanwa. 
Modoo.  I«>an.  Oto.  Ifiaaonri,  Pawnaa, 
Qiuq>aw,  Seneca. 

ORBQON 

Bmmatim                Tribaa  AerM 

KlanaUi  Klamath.  Modoo,  IHiita,   

Ht  River.  Walpmpe   872.180 

SOata  Abaa.  Coquille,  Enaan, 

Shaata.  Siwbtw,  Ompqua.  8.300 

Umatilla  Cumaa.  Umatilla, 

Wiilaw^. .  .T!?.   79330 

Warm  Springe  Dea  ChutM, 

Warm  ^^ng,  Waaeo. . . .  823,108 

Total   1,277314 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

R4itnatvm  TrOm  Aam 

Crow  Creek  Yankton^,  Lower  BrulA, 

MinieonJoQ.  Two-Kettle..  111,711 

Cheyenne  River  Btackfoot^ouz. 

Miniooojoa,  Sana  Aroa, 

Two-K«ttlo   2,407.920 

Low«  Brul4  Lower  Brul6,  Yasktonai. .  176.471 

Pine  Ridge  Ottallala.  Cbeyenoe  1.043,181 

Itrwahiiit  Minioonjon,  C^allola, 

Two-Kettle.  Ui>per  BruM, 
Wahabaahe   1.624.210 

Total   0,222.439 


UTAH 


giHrwWaw 
THata  Valley. 


Aen* 


THJm 
.Ooaiuto.  Pavaat, 

Unonnpahgre,  Uinta   179,194 


WASHINGTON 


Aerai 


CotvOle  CcBur  d'Altoe.  CoMDe, 

KaHspel,  Okinaaan, 
Methow,  Neapmn,  Fend 
d'Or^  Suqwil.  Hpokaa  1397,009 

Hob  Rivw  H(A.   040 

Lumml  Dwamub,  Lumnu, 

SnohonuKt.  698 
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WASHINaXON — C<mtinu»A 
AeMTMtuMi  Trib4a 

Makah  Mmkob,  QuU«ut«  

Maokleahoot  Muoklnboot  

Port  Madiaoo  Ehvamuh.  Lummi, 

Studuaiiui.  Swinukh. .. 

Oaatte  Hakah  

utc  QujlMjto.  


IIS 


Am* 

16d 

1,375 
640 
837 
176,660 
885 

pBfftffftPitf*  IHranush,  Tr'imiwi. 

Snobomiab   8,930 

Yakfau  Klikitat,  Palooa,  Topiuab. 

W«Mo.  YakiiM   837.758 

TMd   3.847,970 


WISCONSIN 
Rs— nation  Tribt* 

Lao  Court  OniOe  Oiibwa 

Lao  du  Flambeau  Ojibva 

La  Poiote  Ou 


StcNUridie  Btookfaridia,  Muhm 


Aent 
30,090 
20,158 
46,018 
281,680 
11,808 


Total   886,34& 


WYOMING 
R—ertalion  TrOtn 
Wind  lUw  Armpaho,  fflmhoni 


95,307 

0»UtD  Total  48,477,310 


See  Indian  Aftajbs  ;  Indians,  Ahebican  ;  Tbea- 
TIES,  Indian.   

INDIAN  BIVEB.  A  loDg  shallow  lagoon 
on  the  east  coast  of  Florida,  varying  in  width 
from  4  miles  to  a  few  hundred  feet  and  extend- 
ing along  just  inside  tha  ooaat  from  Ut.  28'  48' 
N.  about  107  miles  in  a  southerly  direction 
(Map:  Florida,  F  3).  For  about  17  miles 
ftouw  of  Cape  Canaveral  to  Jupiter  Inlet,  in 
many  places  it  is  separated  from  the  ocean  only 
by  narrow  strips  of  beach,  which  in  two  places 
is  cut  by  inlets.  Indian  River  Inlet  is  about 
60  miles  south  of  Cape  Canaveral;  this  is  navi- 
gable through  a  channel  aimut  6  feet  deep. 

INDIAN  BITNNEB.  See  DuoK,  and  Plate 
of  Ducks. 

INDIANS,  AiOEBicAN.  The  name  applied 
first  by  Columbus  and  his  immediate  successors 
to  the  natives  of  the  newly  discovered  islands 
and  mainland  of  America,  under  the  mistaken 
impression  that  tiieee  r^ons  were  a  part  of  the 
outlying  coast  of  Asia.  The  name  most  fre- 
quently used  by  sdentiflc  writers,  especially  in 
Europe,  is  simply  AmerfoofS  AflierMXM  /ndion, 
or  American  Races. 

It  is  customary  to  classify  the  raeea  In  tiiree 
ways — by  langua^,  physical  type,  and  enltnre; 
and  it  is  not  until  a  given  group  of  people  has 
been  characterized  in  these  three  aspects  that 
their  descriptive  anthropology  is  regarded  as 
known.  The  natives  of  both  NorUi  and  South 
America,  however,  present  a  great  variety  of 
linguistic,  anatomical,  and  cultural  characters, 
making  it  necessary  to  discuss  them  in  groups 
and  subdivisions,  llie  best-known  trib^  are 
those  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which 
we  shall  consider  under  one  head,  giving  another 
section  to  Mexico  and  the  Central  American 
States  and  still  another  to  South  America.  How- 
ever, before  proceeding  with  these  divisions  of 
our  subject,  we  may  noto  a  few  general  points. 
Culturally  the  American  race  may  be  credited 
with  decided  individuality  in  tbe  development 
of  a  few  cultivated  plants — maize,  tobacco,  pea- 
nntflf  and  eotton.  Cm  the  other  band,  they  were 
weak  in  the  dmnestication  of  animals,  the  dog 
being  the  tmly  one  of  extea^e  distribution. 
They  were  also  weak  in  navigation,  for,  thon«^ 
good  canodsts,  fhey  did  not  &Telop  sail  veBsda. 


While  true  bronze  was  developed  in  parts  of 
South  America,  the  race  as  a  whole  had  made 
little  progress  in  metals.  Architecture  existed 
only  in  tlM  few  niecialized  cultures  of  the  south, 
where  it  reachea  an  advanced  stag^  but  is  pe- 
culiar in  the  absoice  of  the  true  arch.  Baslxtry 
in  the  north  and  cloth  in  the  south  reached  a 
high  state  of  artistic  perfection.  Ritualistic 
religion  was  highly  developed.  The  race  as  a 
whole  showed  a  keen  interest  in  natural  phe- 
nomena, which,  coupled  with  a  poetic  tempera- 
ment, gives  their  mythology  a  highly  symbolic 
character  and  a  decided  aesthetic  charm.  Per- 
haps this*  more  than  anything  else,  has  led  to 
the  extensive  modem  American  use  of  Indian 
motives  in  art  and  literature. 

Tbe  origin  of  so  important  a  race  roust  al- 
ways be  a  matter  of  great  interest.  Though  no 
definite  solution  to  uie  problem  has  yet  been 
attained,  some  progress  oas  been  made.  The 
great  linguistic  diversity  and  Independence 
seem  to  indicate  a  long  period  of  isolation  from 
the  Old  World.  On  the  other  hand  positive  evi- 
dence for  the  peopling  of  the  Americas  before 
the  last  Glacial  period  is  wanting,  necessitaiing 
the  assumption  that  very  little  change  has  oc- 
curred in  continental  configuration  since  the 
Indian  came.  His  ancestors  must  therefore  have 
crossed  from  Asia  to  Alaska.  Anatomically  he 
resembles  most  closely  the  Mongolian  and  bears 
a  striking  resemblance  to  certain  Siberian  tribes. 
As  may  be  inferred  from  the  previous  discus- 
sion, -there  is  very  little  in  American  culture 
that  can  be  directly  cmineeted  wiUi  the  Old 
World.  A  few  things  seem  to  have  oome  from 
northern  Asia — e.g.,  the  unew-backed  bow — but 
they  are  unimportant.  There  are  also  some 
doubtful  traces  of  Pacific  Island  culture  in  South 
America,  Imt  on  the  whole  the  cultures  of  the 
two  hemispheres  are  so  strikingly  different  that 
we  must  aesume  the  crossing  over  to  have  been 
very  long  ago,  while  the  cultures  of  Asia  were 
exceedingly  unfile.  These  primitiTe  folk  must 
have  spread  over  tbe  mtire  iTew  World,  for  the 
most  advanced  traits  of  American  culture  eeem 
to  have  been  developed  later  in  two  special 
centres.  Central  America  and  the  middle  Andean 
country  of  South  America,  from  which  cultivated 
plants,  weaving  of  cloth,  work  in  metals,  painted 
pottery,  etc.,  spread  to  other  areas.  The  Es- 
kimo, tiie  numerous  small  stocks  of  the  Pacific 
coas^  in  North  America,  and  the  Patagtmians, 
Tierra  del  Fuegans,  with  many  of  the  tribes 
on  the  AtlanUe  slope  in  South  America,  are  now 
believed  to  represent  in  a  dwree  the  original 
cultures  of  tbe  immigrant  folk  from  the  Old 
World,  now  surviving  on  the  margins  of  the  con- 
tinent* where  they  were  pushed  out  by  the  more 
vigorous  development  of  specialized  cultures  in 
the  interior.  During  this  lon^  period,  however, 
they  have  been  so  strongly  mfluenced  by  en- 
vironmrait  and  tribal  contact  that  we  are  not 
justified  in  taldng  their  cultures  as  we  now  find 
uiem  as  spedfle  ^^ypes  of  the  original  Americsa 
culture,  but  can  onl^  infer  simpUdty  and  neg- 
ative traits  thoefrom.  See  ABOHAtLoar, 
Ambmoaw. 

hfdiaits  of  the  tooted  states  and  canada 

According  to  the  1910  census  tiiere  were  liv- 
ing representatives  of  280  Indian  tribes  in  tiie 
various  States,  and  in  Alaska  21,  with  45  addi- 
tional Edumoan  tribes.  No  such  complete 
numeration  of  those  in  Canada  is  available; 
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but,  exclnaive  of  the  Eakimo,  they  certainly 
equal  half  the  number  in  the  United  States. 
When  America  was  discovered,  liie  number  of 
trUiea  must  have  been  neater,  for  many  of  those 
onunerated  in  Coloniu  literature  are  now  ex- 
tinct; bnt  this  aeems  only  true  of  New  England, 
castmi  Canada,  and  a  narrow  belt  al<mg  the 
Atiantic  coast  and  tite  Golf  of  Mexleo.  A  few 
tribes  in  California  and  elsewhere  have  become 
extinct  in  historic  times,  bnt  the  number  is  in- 
signiflcant.  One  hundred  is  quite  a  liberal  esti- 
mate of  the  number  extinct,  so  that,  contrary 
to  the  popular  opinion,  scarcely  one-fourth  of 
the  original  number  of  tribes  have  been  wiped 
out  by  the  whites.  Further,  such  extinction  was 
often  political  rather  than  otherwise,  in  that 
the  survivors  were  assimilated  by  a  kindred 
tribe  or  even  by  the  whites.  That  extinction 
was  not  due  entirely  to  Colonial  wars  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  the  process  is  still  operative 
and  will  no  doubt  continue  until  citizenship  and 
dispersion  among  the  white  population  bring 
about  complete  loss  of  identity.  There  is  also 
archcolcq^cal  and  linguistic  evidence  of  the  rise 
and  extinctimi  of  tribes  in  prehistoric  Umes, 
whoi  the  white  raee  could  not  have  been  a  fac- 
tor; bnt  there  have  heax  very  few  instances  of 
the  formation  of  new  tribes  rinee  the  Colonial 
period. 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  actual  number 
of  individuals  has  not  greatly  decreased.  No 
satisfactory  estimate  of  the  Indian  population 
in  1492  can  be  made.  In  1910  the  census  enu- 
merated 291,014  Indians  for  the  United  States 
and  Alaska,  which  is  about  tiie  count  of  the 
Indian  Office  in  1870,  indicating  ai^roximate 
stability  in  population.  The  present  estimate 
for  Canada  is  115,000.  Thus,  in  round  numbers 
the  total  present  Indian  population  north  of 
Mexico  is  400,000.  James  Mooney,  United 
States  government  expert,  estimates  the  total 
population  in  1492  at  1,116,000.  The  chief 
factors  in  the  causes  for  modem  stability  are 
the  prevaloice  of  European  diseases,  especially 
tnbocnlosis, .  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  food, 
which  result  in  a  very  high  death  rate. 

Intermarriage  between  Indians  and  whites 
still  continues,  but  with  other  races  scarcely  at 
all.  Id  the  United  States  proper  33  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  Indians  in  1910  were  of 
mixed  white  descent,  while  of  negro  and  other 
mixtures  there  were  less  than  3  per  cent.  In 
Alaska  15  per  cent  report  white  blood,  which  is 
also  about  the  estimated  proporti<Hi  for  Canada. 
The  thirterath  census  of  the  United  States 
makes  it  clear  that  both  the  fecundity  and  vital* 
ity  of  mixed  vrtiite  marriages  are  higher  than 
for  the  full-blood  Indian,  as  also  marriage  among 
mixed  bloods.  If  this  tendency  continues,  the 
fall-blood  Indian  is  destined  to  disappear  and 
the  whole  race  to  be  wiped  out  by  assimilation. 

In  almost  every  case  the  survivors  of  the 
various  Indian  tribes  retain  their  original  lan- 
guage and,  in  more  or  less  completeness,  their 
former  culture,  to  which  is  due  our  extensive 
antiiropological  knowledge  of  American  peoples. 
For  more  than  20  years  they  have  been  under 
investigation  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  at 
Waahington,  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York,  the  Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  Chicago,  the  University  of 
California,  and  other  institutions  whose  numer- 
ous publications  constitute  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Booroes  of  anthropological  date  in  the 
world. 


Culture  Areas.  The  several  tribes  present 
varying  forms  of  culture — some  being  quite  iden- 
tical, while  others  show  all  degrees  of  difference; 
hence  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  group  or 
olasdfy  tiiem  with  respect  to  thrir  customs  and 
habits.  Aooordingly  anthrt^ologists  reoognixe 
nine  culture  groups,  which  in  a  general  way  cor- 
respond to  as  many  get^raphical  areas,  or  cul- 
ture areas.  The  approximate  boundaries  to 
these  areas  are  indicated  on  the  map  on  page 
114.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
divisions  on  this  map  are  relative  rather  than 
absolute,  for  rarely  can  a  tribe  be  found  any- 
where that  does  not  share  in  some  measure  the 
culture  traits  of  all  its  immediate  nei^^bors. 
Yet  certain  groups  of  tribes  often  have  hl^^y 
eharaeteristie  traits  in  common,  whence  they  are 
said  to  be  of  tiie  same  general  culture  type.  A 
culture  area,  therefore,  does  not  imply  absolute 
identity  of  tribal  cultures,  but  agreement  in 
most  of  the  typical  traita. 

The  Plaint  Area. — Geographically  this  area 
comprises  the  plains  and  prairies  west  of  the 
Mississippi  ana  was  formerly  the  range  of  the 
largest  herds  of  buffalo  or  oison.  The  typical 
plains  culture  is  diaraeterized  by  the  following 
traits;  buffalo  bunting;  the  tepee  (tipi);  in 
historic  times  the  use  of  the  horse,  formerly  of 
the  dog,  with  the  travois;  the  camp  circle;  the 
soldier  police;  the  sun  dance  and  a  highly  in- 
dividualistic geometric  art.  Woman's  costume 
is  also  ^uite  distinctive,  as  are  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  dressing  skins.  The  tribes  having 
these  traits  in  their  most  intense  and  exclusive 
form  are  the  Assiniboin.  Arapaho,  Blackfoot, 
Crow,  Ch^enne,  Comanche,  Gros  Ventre,  Kiowa, 
Bard,  and  Teton-Dakota.  These  tribes  lived 
almost  entirely  upon  buffalo  meat,  used  the  port- 
able tepee,  used  skins  instead  of  cloth,  made  no 
pottery,  and  did  not  practice  agriculture.  The 
horse  was  introduced  from  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments at  an  early  date,  probably  before  1830. 
and  reached  the  Blackfoot  of  the  Far  North  be- 
fore 1761,  so  that  before  their  discovery  by  Eu- 
TopeaJM  tiiese  tribes  became  nomadic  horsemen. 
Th^  also  used  dogs  as  beasts  of  burden,  hitch- 
ing them  to  A-shaped  drag  frames,  or  travois. 
A  similar  frame  was  later  used  for  horses.  This 
development  of  dt^  transportation,  suggests  that 
these  tribes  were  already  nomadic  hunters  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  uie  horse.  . 

Along  the  eastern  border  of  the  area  lived  the 
Arikara,  Hidatsa,  Iowa.  Kansas.  Mandan,  Mis- 
souri, (hnaha,  Osage.  Oto,  Pawnee.  Ponca,  San- 
tee-Dakota,  and  Wichita.  ITiese  differed  some- 
what from  the  others  in  living  in  earth,  mat,  or 
grass  covered  houses  in  permanent  villages, 
though  using  tepees  when  on  the  hunt;  in  the 
enltivation  of  small  fields  of  corn  (maize),  the 
manufacture  of  pottery,  and  the  limited  weav- 
ing of  baskets  and  bags.  In  most  other  respects 
they  resembled  the  more  ^roical  tribes.  To  the 
northeast  around  Lake  Winnipeg  were  the 
Plains-Cree  and  Plains-Ojibwa,  divergent  groups 
of  larger  diviri<ms  in  the  Elasteni  Woodland 
Area,  and  with  a  culture  intermediate  to  the 
two  areas.  Again  on  the  west  are  the  Bannock, 
Nez  Perc6,  Northern  Shoshoni,  Ute,  and  Wind 
Biver  Shoshoni,  who  manifest  some  of  the  traits 
typical  of  the  Plateau  Area.  Consult  Clark 
WiBsler,  North  American  Indiana  of  the  Plaina 
(New  York,  1912). 

The  Eaetem  Woodland  Area. — Geographically 
tills  area  is  a  broad  bdt  mi  either  side  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  eztendii^  to  tiie  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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Excepting  the  extreme  western  and  northern  bor- 
ders, the  «itire  area  was  forest.  Recent  invea- 
tigatione  make  it  clear  that  this  area  is  com- 
pMed  of  eereral  div^iona,  having  much  lees  in 
«(unmon  than  those  of  thepreeediiw  area.  Thus, 
in  the  north  between  the  Great  Lues  and  Hud< 
eon  Bay  and  eastward,  we  have  a  subarctic  for- 
est in  which  range  the  Gree-Montagnais  tribes, 
including  the  Kaslcapi  of  Labrador  and  the 
Northern  Saultean  west  of  James  Bay.  They 
lire  entirely  by  hunting  and  fishing,  are  quite 
nomadic,  use  a  kind  of  tepee  covered  with  bark 
or  skins,  the  birch  canoe,  snow^oes,  make  no 
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ders  of  the  Great  I^kee  is  the  Central  Algonqnian 
group;  the  Ojibwa,  Menominee,  Potawatami, 
Sank  (Sac),  Fox,  Kickapoo,  Ottawa,  and  perhaps 
the  almost  extinct  Illinois  Confederacy  (Pianld- 
shaw,  Peoria,  Kaakaskia,  ete.).  80  far  as  the 
tribes  of  this  Central  Algonqnian  group  have 
been  studied,  they  may  be  characterized  by  in* 
tense  clan  organizations,  highly  developed  rdl* 
gious  concepts  and  ceremtmies.  Amon^  the  lat- 
ter the  most  distinctive  is  the  midewiwin  (grand 
medicine  society),  a  semieecret  ritualistic  order 
with  four  or  more  d^^reee,  the  purpose  of  which 
seems  to  be  the  preparation  of  uie  spirit  for 
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potteiy,  dress  in  skins,  have  a  loose  social  organ- 
ization and  no  complex  ceremonies.  Th^  stond 
ont  in  ooatrast  to  the  remainder  of  the  area  in 
the  absence  <rf  agriculture  pottery,  and  complex 
•odal,  political,  and  ceremonial  organizations. 
On  the  other  hand,  costume,  folklore,  certain 
religious  conc^>ts,  and  art  seem  to  possess  gen- 
eral similarities  throughout.  The  Iroquois  (q.v.) 
had  a  hiriily  specialized  form  of  this  culture,  as 
did  the  Delaware  (q.v.)  and  Powhatan  Confed- 
eracy (q.v.).  The  various  New  England  tribes 
seem  to  have  had  certain  decided  individualities, 
though  good  data  are  lacking  because  of  their 
almost  entire  extinction.   On  the  southern  bor- 


entrance  into  the  "life  after  death."  (Consult 
W.  J.  Hoffman  in  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnologj/,  Washings 
ton,  1891.)  As  the  name  indicates,  the  tribes 
constituting  this  Central  group  are  of  Algon- 
quian  stock,  but  associated  with  them  in  culture 
are  the  Winnri>ago  (q.v.)  of  Siouan  stodc 

Perhaps  more  than  elsewhere,  in  this  area  tiiis 
group  made  use  of  wild  rice  as  a  food.  This 
grain  was  of  great  economic  importance  along 
the  southern  border  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
down  th^  St.  Lawrence,  because  of  the  climatic 
check  upon  agriculture.  Its  use  is  mentioned  by 
French  explorers,  and  the  whole  subject  is  fully 
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tamted  1^  A.  E.  Jenlu  in  tbe  Nineteenth  AnwuU 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Amerioan  Ethnology 
(Washington,  1900). 

In  the  Plains  Area  we  noted  certain  culture 
differences  among  the  tribes  on  its  eastern  bor* 
der;  these  differences  are  chiefly  due  to  the  in- 
trusion of  Central  Algonquian  traits,  and  like- 
wise among  the  Central  Algomjuian  we  find 
some  traits  from  the  Plains,  espedally  among 
the  Winnebago  and  IHinoiB. 

The  Boutheastem  Area. — This  area  includee 
tiie  States  of  Tamene^  North  and  Sooth  Caro- 
lina,  Greorgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  with  the  adjoining  parts  of  Arkansas 
and  Texas.  The  principal  tribes  were  the  Ata- 
kapa,  Alibamu,  Apalachicola,  Apalachee,  Ca- 
tawba, ChercAee,  Croatan,  Upper  and  Lower 
Credu,  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  Caddo,  Carrlzo, 
Karankawa,  Eicbai,  Eoasati,  Eusa,  Natchez, 
Qu^aw,  Seminole  Tntelo,  Tnsearors,  Timu- 
qnanan,  Tunican,  Towokoui,  Tonkawan,  Wact^ 
mud  Uchee.  A  few  of  these  are  now  extinct. 
In  culture  a  general  uniformity  prevailed  in 
intense  agriculture,  permanent  villages,  complex 
political  organizations,  social  grades  and  slav- 
ery, head  deformation,  good  pottery,  weaving  of 
doth  to  a  limited  extent,  the  ceremony  of  the 
Busk,  etc  East  of  the  Mississippi  the  blowgun 
was  used  tor  small  game,  apparently  an  intru- 
rive  tndt  from  South  America  via  the  West  In- 
dies, ^ome  of  the  tribes  built  mounds  to  serve 
as  house  foundations  and  monuments.  We  also 
find  permanent  buildings  for  housing  religious 
objects  or  shrines,  which  are  in  a  way  primitive 
temples,  though  very  simple  in  structure.  In  all 
these  respects  tite  mbes  east  of  the  Mississippi 
stand  somewhat  apart  from  those  west  and  must 
be  classed  with  the  very  highest  types  of  Indian 
culture  north  of  Mexico.  The  Natcnes  and  their 
nej^iborB  made  very  line  elotii  mulberry  fibr^ 
and  all  the  eastern  tribes  were  noted  fbr  thmr 
netted  doaln  of  toiker  feathers.  The  Busk,  or 
green-corn  dance,  is  In  many  respects  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  all  Indian  ceremonies, 
and  in  its  simpler  form  found  its  way  into  parts 
of  tiie  Eastern  Woodland  Area  and  even  into 
the  Plains.  The  oomplete  ceremony  requires 
ra^t  days  and  is  characterized  by  the  kindling 
of  new  fire,  the  renewal  of  garments,  the  cleans- 
ing of  houses,  etc. — in  shor^  the  renewal  of 
evarything.  Also  enemies  were  forgiven  and  all 
malefactors  absolved  of  their  crimes.  The  fa- 
mous **blaok  drink,"  a  powerful  emetic,  was 
also  used  to  purify  the  priests  of  the  ceremony. 
The  underlying  conception  of  the  whole  proce- 
dure seems  to  be  a  goiera!  thanksgiving  for  the 
fruits  of  the  harvest  as  represented  in  the  maize. 

Very  little  is  known  as  to  the  culture  of  the 
Carrizo,  Karankawa,  Tonkawan,  and  Atakapa 
skirting  the  coast  of  Texas,  except  that  they 
were  le»  advanced  than  the  other  tribes  of  tiie 
area.  Consult  C.  O.  Jones,  Aniiquitiee  of  the 
Southern  IntUama  (New  York,  1878),  and  J.  R. 
Smnton,  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Lower  Mieeit- 
eippif  etc.  (Washington,  1911). 

The  Southiceat  Area. — ^This  area  comprises 
diiefly  the  States  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
with  adjacent  parts  of  Texas,  Mexico,  and  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  a  warm  arid  region,  but  well 
adapted  to  certain  kinds  of  agriculture.  In  it 
we  find  manyjprdiiBtoric  remains,  some  oi  which 
are  midoitbtedly  Hie  work  of  tribes  still  living, 
while  others  are  farther  removed.  (See  An- 
CH^LooT,  Amisican  ;  Cliff  Dweller.)  The 
hlrtwle  tribes  comprise  the  true  Pueblos  (the 
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Hopi,  Zufii,  Acoma,  Laguna,  Taos,  Picnris,  San 
Juan,  Santa  Clara,  Cochiti,  Jemez,  Sia,  Santa 
Anna,  San  Ildefonso,  Pojoaque,  Tesuque,  Nembe, 
Santo  Domingo,  San  Felipe,  Sandia,  and  Isleta), 
the  Navaho,  Apache  (Jicarilla,  Mescalero,  Tonto, 
Lipan,  White  Mountain,  San  Carlos,  and  Chiri- 
canua),  the  Walapai,  Havasupai,  Chemehuevi, 
Mohave,  Yavapai,  Yuma,  Cocopa,  Maric<^, 
Pima,  and  Papago,  all  within  the  United  States, 
and  in  additimi  certain  Mexican  tribes  (the 
Opata,  Chihuahua,  Tarahumari,  and  others) .  In 
a  general  way  we  have  here  two  types  of  cul- 
ture,  pueblo  and  nonpueblo.  The  pueblo  dwell- 
ers are  clearly  distinguished  by  uieir  fype  of 
village  (see  Plate  to  ZxjSi),  but  have  many 
other  cultural  characters  in  common,  as  the  use 
of  the  kiva  (q.v.),  kachina  daniMs,  altars  and 
sacred  com  m«il,  tilling  of  the  fields  and  weav- 
ing of  cloth  by  the  men  instead  of  the  women, 
a  clan  system  and  clan  ceremonies,  the  domesti- 
cation of  the  turk^.  The  ^>pl  are  best  Icnown 
for  the  highly  in&vidualized  eertmany  oi  the 
snake  dance  (q.v.)i  not  found  among  the  other 
Pueblos. 

The  nonpueblo,  or  more  nomadic,  tribes  are 
far  less  uniform  in  culture,  the  Navaho  being 
in  many  respects  the  most  specialized.  All 
without  exertion  made  some  efforts  to  culti- 
vate fields — the  Apache  least  of  all,  the  Pima 
the  other  extreme.  The  latter,  in  common  with 
the  Hopi  and  a  few  other  Pueblos,  raised  cot- 
ton, when  first  observed  by  the  Spanish.  The 
Navaho  (q.v.)  are  now  beat  known  for  their 
fiocks  of  sheep  and  woolen  blankets,  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  they  acquired  from  the  Spanish 
settlers.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Navaho,  Mohave,  and  Yuma,  the  nonpueblo 
tribes  are  fine  basket  weavers,  Uiose  of  the  Pima, 
Chemehuevi,  Yavapai,  and  Apache  being  espe- 
cially prized  by  collectors.  AH  without  excep- 
tion made  some  pottery,  though  quite  inferior 
in  quality  and  decoration  to  that  of  the  pueblo 
tribes.  Likewise  their  social  and  political  or* 
ganization  was  much  simpler  and  more  like 
that  of  the  Plains  Area. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  tribes 
of  the  Southwest  cultivated  com,  made  pottery, 
conducted  more  or  less  complex  masked  dra- 
matic ceremonies,  and  depended  far  less  upon 
animal  than  upon  vegetable  foods.  Among  the 
nonpueblo  tribes  we  find  a  hiA  devel<^mient  of 
basket  weaving  and  in  later  tunes  octensive  use 
of  the  horse  by  the  Navaho,  Apache,  and  Pa- 
pago; among  the  pueblo  tribes,  a  hi^  type  of 
masonry,  pottery^,  cotton  cloth,  masked  cere- 
monies, and  complex  social  organization.  Con- 
sult P.  E.  Goddard,  Indians  of  the  Southtoett 
(New  York,  1913). 

The  Califomian  Area. — ^This  area  includes  all 
of  the  State  of  Califomia,  except  the  extreme 
soutiieastem  v»J^  and  a  portion  of  southwest- 
ern Oi^;on.  Within  its  bounds  are  foimd  rep- 
resentatives  of  more  linguistic  stocks  than  m 
any  other  area  and,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  a 
greater  number  of  tribes.  There  are  21  of  these 
stocks,  all  but  three  of  which  are  not  represented 
elsewhere;  tiiey  are  the  Athapascan,  Chimari- 
kan,  Chimmesyan,  Costanoan,  Esselenian,  Karok 
(Quoratean),  Lutuamian,  Abiidu,  Miwok  (Mo- 
quelumnan ) ,  Porno  (Kulanapan ) ,  Salinan, 
Shastan,  Shoshonean,  Washoan,  Wintun  (Cope- 
han),  Wiyat  (Wishoskan),  Yanan,  Yokuts 
(IVbnposan).  Yukian,  Yurok  (Weitspekao), 
and  Yuman.  These  stocks  are  each  represented 
by  tme  or  more  small  tribes.    In  contrast  to 
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this  great  diver^^  of  ethnic  groups  there  seems  family  riches.    There  are  many  religions  bo* 

to  have  been  very  little  migration  or  tribal  dif-  cietles,  all  of  which  have  rather  complex  rituals, 

ferentiation  within  historic  times,  for  even  mi-  The  most  typical  tribes  of  this  area  are  the 

f^tion  traditions  are  wanting,  each  group  re-  Hinkit,  Haida,  and  Tsimshian  of  the  north; 

siding  in   its  traditional  hu>itat,   suggesting  next  in  order  are  tfae  Kwakiutl,  Nootka,  and 

that  their  disbibution  must  have  occurred  at  Bella  Coola.  In  Washington  and  Oregon  are  the 

a  remote  period.   There  is  also  decided  cultural  still  less  l^pieal  coast  Si^sh  (q.T.)*  the  Chino(^ 

nniformity.   One  of  the  sfa-iking  characteristics  and  other  amall  tribes.   Consult  A.  P.  Niblack, 

is  the  almost  entire  absence  of  political  organi-  "Coast  Indians  of  Southern  Alaska  and  Nortii- 

zation,  the  small  villages  being  the  units,  with  em  British  Columbia,"  in  Report  of  the  United 

the  only  bonds  between  them  uiose  of  language  Btatea  National  Museum  for  1888  (Washingtoa, 

and  topf^raphy.  1889),  and  Franz  Boas,  Tribee  of  the  North 

California  culture  was  perhaps  the  crudest  Pacific  Coast  (Toronto,  1906). 

and  simplest  type  to  be  found  in  America,  The  Plateau  Area. — As  the  name  indicates. 

Though  the  art  of  basketry  was  highly  devel-  this  compruea  the  hi^^ilands  in  Nevada,  Utah, 


areas,  other  arts  were  quite  primitive.   Pottery  bia — a  r^on  In  which  the  ge<^[Taphlcal  oondi- 

was  practically  unknown,  agricnttura         no-  tions  vary  from  the  arid  south  to  the  rather 

where  practiced,  tiiougfa  the  chief  fbod  was  ve%'  mild  forested  north.   However,  almost  tiie  cn- 

etable.    The  acorn  was  the  great  sliwle,  from  tire  native  population  was  found  in  the  oorth- 

whtch  was  produced  a  kind  of  meal,  and  in  turn  em  half.    In  the  deserts  of  Utah  and  Nevada 

a  bread.    The  seeds  of  wild  grasses  and  roots  were  scattered  bands  of  the  Gosiute,  Pavant, 

were  also  used.   Hunting  of  deer  and  small  game  and  Piute,  but  from  the  Snake  River  nortb- 

and  fishing  were  supplementaiy.   Social  organi-  ward  were  the  Bannock,  Snakes,  Nez  Perci,  all 

zation  was  little  more  Uian  the  family  unit,  and  the  interior  Salisbian  tribes,  and  the  Kutenai. 

while  ceremonies  were  in  some  respects  elabo-  Their  combined  ranges  covered  the  drainage  of 

rate,  th^  did  not  possess  the  complex  rituals  the  Oohunbia  River,  which  brouc^t  them  into 


Certain  minor  cultural  differences  betwera  chief  food,  thou^  tfae  Snakes  and  Nez  Perci 

the  northern'  and  southern  parts  of  the  State  made  some  use  of  the  buffalo,  the  Salish  of  the 

seem  due  to  intrusive  traits.    For  example,  in  north  of  the  deer  and  bear.    Vegetable,  foods, 

the  extreme  north  we  find  some  rectangular  however,  made  up  a  large  part  of  their  menu, 

houses  of  native  planks,  like  those  of  the  South  especially  wild-grass  seeds,  roots,  and  berries. 

Pacific  Area.   However,  these  differences  are  far  Pottery  was  unknown,  except  possibly  to  a  few 

less  accentuated  than  tiiose  marking  off  the  sub-  of  the  southern  tribes;  but  basketry  was  ki^ly 

divisi<ms  in  the  culture  areas  so  ntr  diseussed.  developed,  and  some  weaving  of  banc  flbrea  was 

Consult  A  L.  Eroeber,  Types  of  Indian  Owlterv  attempted.    GodEing  was  in  baskets  and  pits 

in  California  (Berkeley,  1904),  and  id.,  Aelt-  with  not  stones.    An  underground  house  was 

gion  of  the  Indians  of  California  (ib.,  1007).  used  in  the  north,  a  brush  shelter  in  the  south. 

The  North  Pacific  Coast  Area. — From  south-  Social  organizatitm  and  ceremonies  were  rela- 
em  Ore^n  to  the  Aladca  Peninsula  we  have  tively  simple,  though  less  so  than  tiiose  of  Cali- 
a  long  stretch  of  country  between  the  Pacific  fomia.  Some  of  tne  tribes  on  the  east,  as  the 
Ocean  and  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cascade  Nez  Perc^  Bannock,  Flathead,  and  Kutenai, 
Range.  In  the  south  we  have  rather  level  open  borrowed  many  traits  &om  the  Indians  of  the 
tracte,  but  in  the  north  rocky  coasts  with  deep  plains,  while  others  on  the  west  borrowed  from 
valleys.  The  Indians  throughout  this  long  coast  the  coast  tribes.  Consult  A.  B.  Lewis,  Tribes 
belt  had  many  similar  traits  of  culture,  ui  the  of  the  CoUmbia  YaUey  mtd  the  Ooatt  of  Wotfc- 
first  place  they  were  accomplished  canoeists  and  img*on  and  Oregon  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  lOOA). 
fishermen.  Their  country  was  heavily  timbered.  The  Mackenzie  Area. — As  may  be  seen  from 
In  consequence  of  which  we  find  work  in  wood  the  map,  this  area  comprises  the  Great  North- 
highly  developed.  Especially  in  the  north  we  find  west,  or  the  interior  of  northwestern  Canada 
large  rectangular  houses  of  split  planks,  with  and  Alaska.  Unlike  the  preceding  areas,  its  na- 
picturesqnely  carved  posts  and  totem  poles  (see  tive  inhabitants  are  of  a  single  linguistic  stock, 
TomasM).  Dishes,  bowls,  and  spoons  were  of  Athapascan,  passing  under  we  general  designa- 
wood.  No  pottery  was  made,  so  boiling  was  in  tion  of  D6n£  (see  Athaf&scaic  Stock).  Part  of 
wooden  boxes  and  baskets  Iqr'dn^ing  in  hot  tiie  area  is  mountainous  and  part  snbaretie.  The 
stones.  No  food  plants  were  cultivated,  but  in  a  winters  are  long  and  the  conditions  of  life  hud, 
few  localities  some  tobacco  was  planted.  Cos-  perhaps  even  more  so  in  the  north  than  for  the 
tume  was  simple.  A  large  woven  umbrella-like  Eskimo,  who  live  on  sea  food.  In  all  these  re- 
hat  was  worn  m  rainy  weather ;  the  feet  and  legs  spects  the  environment  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
were  usually  bare,  and  excepting  a  kind  of  cloak  Cree  and  other  extreme  northerly  tribes  of 
or  mantle  there  was  little  in  tiie  way  of  body  tiie  Eastern  Woodland  Area.  The  increasing 
clothing.  The  social  organization  was  rather  severity  of  the  climate  from  south  to  north  nat- 
complex,  some  of  the  tribes  having  not  only  nu-  urally  modifies  the  culture  of  the  natives,  which 
merous  dans  but  also  phratries.  Each  dan,  or  in  Auska  and  the  Far  North  beocmee  generally 
family,  had  a  body  of  tradition  and  ceremonies,  similar  to  the  Eskimo.  Yet  considerable  uni- 
some  aspects  of  wMch  were  objectified  in  the  form  formity  prevaila.  We  find  a  loose  social  and 
of  "crests,"  carved  wpaa  totem  poles  and  house  political  organization,  the  unit  being  the  band, 
fronts.  Society  consisted  of  at  least  four  grades  or  family  group.  For  food  the  chi^  dependence 
— chiefs,  nobility,  citizens,  and  slaves.  More  is  on  ^e  4^ibou,  whose  skins  also  furnish  cloth- 
than  elsewhere  in  North  America  the  sense  of  ing  and  tenta  Tobcwgans,  snowshoes,  and  bark 
wealth  was  developed  with  extensive  barter  and  canoes  are  in  generaJuse.  Utensils  are  of  bas- 
forms  of  credit.  As  a  part  of  this  credit  sys-  ketry  and  bark,  and  boiling  is  iwually  with  hot 
tern,  we  have  the  famous  potlatch  celebration,  stones.  The  chief  tribal  divisions  are  the  Ku- 
which  is  in  the  nutin  a  ocmventional  display  of  tchin,  Loucheux,  Hares,  Slavery,  Dog-Ribs,  Ct^* 


of  other  areas. 
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per-Eniveg,  Chippewayui,  BeaTer,  Carriers,  Na- 
hane,  Sekanie,  and  Babine.  Consult  Samuel 
Heame,  Journey  to  the  JiortKem  Ooean  (Lon- 
don, 1795),  and  A.  Q.  Morice,  "Notes  on  the 
Western  Dinie,"  in  Trantactions  of  tk€  Cana- 
dian Inatitvte,  vol.  iv  (Toronto,  1895). 

The  Arctic  Area, — ^The  territory  inclnded  in 
this  area  is  a  narrow  strip  along  the  entire 
ooaet  from  the  Alaska  Peninsula  to  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  all  the 
inhabited  Arctic  lands  between  Banks  Land  and 
Greenland  inclusiTe.  It  is  occupied  by  tribes 
of  ibe  Eskimoan  stock,  whose  culture  has  been 
discussed  under  the  title  EsKuco. 

Ctoneral  Cultural  Characters.  In  conclusicHi, 
a  few  general  points  may  be  noted.  As  to  foods, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  make  one  food  the  main 
support  for  a  considerable  area;  thus,  maize,  or 
com,  was  the  me  important  stule  for  the 
Pueblo  Indians  d  the  Southwest,  all  other  foods 
being  supplementary;  in  California  it  was  the 
acorn;  in  parts  of  the  Plateau  Area,  the  seeds 
of  wild  grasses  were  important;  in  the  south- 
eastern and  the  southern  two-thirds  of  the 
Eastern  Woodland  areas,  maize,  with  wild  rice 
along  the  northern  border  of  the  maize  area. 
In  the  Mackenzie  Area,  the  North  Pacific  Coast, 
the  Eskimo  country,  and  parts  of  the  Plains 
Am,  Tegetable  foods  were  a  negligible  factor. 
Of  animM  food,  the  typical  Indians  of  the  Plains 
depended  upon  the  buffalo  almost  as  completely 
as  the  E!skimo  upon  seals  and  caribou ;  the 
tribes  of  the  Columbia  drainage  and  northward 
depended  upon  salmon,  and  Utose  of  the  Mac- 
koozie  Area,  t^ether  with  those  in  the  extreme 
north  of  the  Eastern  Woodland,  upon  animals 
of  the  deer  kind :  of  manufactured  foods,  chiefly 
those  of  jmlTeTlzation — maine  where  grown, 
acorns  in  C»lif  omia,  grass  seeds  and  roots  in  tiie 
Plateau  Area,  eren  buries  in  parts  of  the  Plains 
and  Mackenzie  areas.  This  process  was  also  ap- 
plied to  animal  food — as  buffalo  penmiioan  in 
the  Plains,  deer  pemmican  in  the  Eastern  Wood- 
land and  parts  of  the  Mackenzie  Area,  and  in 
parts  of  the  salmon  area  where  the  dried  fish  were 
pounded  fine  and  stored.  Another  unique  prod- 
uct is  Uie  maple  sugar  of  the  Eastern  Wood- 
land. The  smoking  of  tobacco  or  other  vege- 
table aalMtaBoss  was  awodated  with  religious 
and  Boeial  ooneepta  among  the  Plains,  Sontii- 
eaatern.  Eastern  Woodland,  and  adjacent  parts 
of  the  Plateau  and  Mackenzie  areas;  while  not 
unknown  dsewhere,  it  was  of  minor  importance. 
Tobacco  was  cultivated  in  tiie  eastern  part  of 
the  continent  and  by  a  few  tribes  along  the  Mis- 
souri and  Columbia,  not  otherwise  agricuIturaL 
Fishing  was  rare  in  the  Plaiiu  and  the  South- 
west, but  ecnnmim  elsewhere. 

Hie  moccasin  was  worn  in  the  Plains,  Sontii- 
esstem.  Eastern  Woodland,  parts  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie, Plateau,  and  Southwest  areas.  Idany  of 
the  Indians  of  California  and  the  North  Pacific 
Coast  went  barefoot.  The  Eskimo  and  tribes  of 
the  extreme  North  wore  boots.  Nowhere  except 
in  the  extj«me  North  and  Southwest  was  a  bat 
or  other  head  covering  used  as  r^ular  dress. 
Clothing  was  made  of  skina,  except  in  parts  of 
the  North  Pacific  Coast  Area  and  the  Southwest. 
California,  Plateau,  North  Pacific  Coast  areas, 
and  part  of  the  Madcenzle  Area  w««  the  "stone 
boiling'*  re^on;  i.e.,  food  was  boiled  in  ba^ete 
or  boxes  by  dropping  in  hot  stones.  Aside  from 
a  limited  use  of  hammered  copper  in  a  few  lo- 
calities, metals  were  unlaunrn.  Indiridnal 
owne^ip  of  land  was  rare^ 


Slavery  was  a  r^jnlar  Institution  on  the  Pa- 
dflc  coast  from  Ahwka  to  California,  the  slaves 
being  prisoners  of  war,  their  children  and  de- 
scradants,  who  thus  constituted  a  permanent 
slave  caste  within  the  tribe,  condemned  to  hard 
labor,  harsh  treatment,  sale,  or  death  at  the  will 
of  their  masters.  Slavery  of  a  milder  type 
aeeaa  to  have  existed  among  the  South  Atlantic 
tribes.  In  more  modmi  times  Ihe  Southon  In- 
dians followed  the  example  of  the  colooists  and 
became  the  owners  of  n^^ro  slaves. 

Woman,  while  subject  to  her  husband  in  ordi- 
nary affairs  and  debarred  from  certain  societies 
and  ceremoniee,  had  yet  well-defined  rights  of 
her  own.  She  was  complete  mistress  in  house- 
hold affairs,  and  among  the  Eastern  tribes  had 
either  a  voice  or  a  representation  in  councils. 
With  the  Iroquois  all  important  questions  must 
be  passed  upon  by  a  council  of  the  ■women,  who 
alone  had  power  to  declare  war.  The  rigbt  of 
adoption,  which  meant  the  deciriou  of  a  eap- 
tive^s  fate,  rested  also  with  tiie  womoi.  In 
eral  h^  portion  was  highest  in  those  tnbes 
where  descent  and  inheritance  were  reckoned  in 
the  female  line.  In  the  division  of  labor  most 
of  the  heavy  work  fell  to  her  share,  while  the 
dangerous  and  arduous  undertakings  belonged 
to  toe  man.  Polygamy  was  recognized  in  most 
d  the  tribes. 

The  method  of  disporin^  of  the  dead  varied, 
but  was  usually  inhumation.  Oravee  or  pits 
were  oommon  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
Southeastern  and  Eastern  Woodland  areas; 
scaffold  burial  was  found  in  the  Plains,  and  ele- 
vated canoe  burial  in  parts  of  Washington  and 
Oregon;  cremation  was  the  usual  method  in 
California  and  parts  of  the  Southwest;  else- 
where the  body  was  placed  upon  tha  notmd, 
variously  protected.  Thus,  east  of  Uw  Missis* 
■ippi  we  have  burial  in  the  ground;  in  the  re- 
mainder oi  the  continent  tJie  body  was  usually 
placed  on  or  above  the  surface. 

Not  all  Indians  were  fond  of  war.  The  most 
wariike  were  those  of  the  Plains  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  Those  of  California  and  the  Pueblos 
of  the  Southwest  were  least  inclined  to  war. 
Among  the  former  social  position  depended  upon 
war  deeds,  but  elsewhere  in  tJie  continent  the^ 
were  of  kas  importance. 

Among  extreme  Northern  tribes  the  principal 
weapraiB  were  the  knife,  club,  and  Unce.  To 
these  were  added  farther  south  the  bow  and 
arrow  and  tiie  hatchet  or  tomahawk.  The  bow 
and  arrow  were  practically  universal,  but  the 
lance  and  shidd  as  a  rule  were  used  only  by  the 
equestrian  b-ibes  of  the  open  plains  and  the  des- 
ert Southwest,  the  timber  people  finding  them 
a  hindranee  to  active  movMuent.  Aside  from 
the  shield,  defensive  armor  was  not  commonly 
used,  excepting  among  tribes  of  the  Alaskan 
coast,  who  h^  protective  cuirasses  of  ivory 
plates,  wooden  slats,  or  of  a  very  tmigh  hide. 

Service  in  any  particular  expedition  was  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  individual  choice,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  leader  rested  solely  upon  the  vol- 
untary obedience  of  his  followers.  On  the  plains 
the  invitatira  was  usually  given  by  sending 
around  a  war  pipe,  wbidi  every  volunteer  was 
expected  to  smdce.  The  gnng  and  the  home- 
oomiiig  were  attoided  witii  numerous  cere- 
monies, and  a  successful  campaign  was  cde- 
brated  with  the  scalp  dance,  in  whi*^  the  women 
carried  the  captured  scalps  and  stuig  the  praises 
of  the  victors. 

Indiscriminate  massacre  was  tiie  <miinaiT 
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role;  bnt  prisonera  were  frequently  taken,  dther 
for  torture,  slavery,  or  adoption.  If  adopted, 
the  prisoner  was  taken  into  a  family  and  became 
a  full  member  of  the  tribe.  If  condemned  to 
death,  he  met  his  fate  with  all  the  courage  of 
Mb  Indian  training.  On  the  plains  captives  were 
seldom  tortured,  but  were  more  often  taken  into 
the  tribe,  being  rarely,  however,  so  completely 
admitted  to  membefsnip  as  in  the  East.  The 
praetioe  of  scalping  the  slain  enemy  was  far 
from  nniTOrsaL  In  many  tribes  it  was  eustom- 
aiy  to  fewt  upon  the  fiesb  of  one  of  the  slain 
enemy  after  a  notable  victory.  However,  aM  the 
native  methods  of  fighting  were  greatly  modified 
by  the  early  introduction  of  guns  and  from  ex- 
perience with  European  antagonists. 

The  leisure  of  the  Indian  was  taken  up  with 
athletic  contests,  games,  dances,  feasts,  and 
story-telling.  The  ball  play  was  the  chief  ath- 
letic game  everywhere  east  of  the  plains,  as  well 
as  among  some  trfbea  of  the  Padfle  coast,  the 
ball  being  handled  with  netted  sticks  somewhat 
resembling  tomis  rackets.  From  this  game 
are  derive]  the  lacrosse  and  racquet  of  Canada 
and  Louisiana.  Next  in  importance  in  the  East 
was  the  game  known  to  the  old  traders  as 
ohunky,  played  with  a  circular  stone  disk  or 
wh^  and  a  pole  curved  at  one  end  in  the  fash- 
ion of  a  shepherd's  erook.  The  whed  was  rolled 
1^  one  of  the  contestants,  while  the  other  tried 
to  Aide  the  stick  after  it  in  such  a  way  that  the 
wheel  would  lie  within  the  crook  when  both  came 
to  a  stop.  The  plains  tribes  had  a  very  similar 
game  in  which  a  netted  wheel  took  the  place  of 
the  stone  disk.  Foot-racing  was  common  among 
tiie  agricultural  tribes  and  horse  raeing  on  the 
plains.   Dice  gunes  were  universaL 

A  favorite  pastime  of  tike  plains  women  was 
tJie  awl  game,  played  with  marked  stidu  which 
were  thrown  down  upon  a  sttme  set  in  the  middle 
of  a  blanket,  tally  being  kepi  hy  advandng  an 
awl  along  certain  marks  around  the  margin  of 
the  blanket  Shinny  and  football  were  also 
played  by  the  women.  Eunt-the-button  games 
were  played  within  the  tepee  during  tiie  long 
winter  nights,  the  players  accompanying  the 
movements  of  the  hands  with  songs  intended  to 
disti-aot  the  attention  of  the  other  side. 

Social  dances,  usually  followed  by  feasting, 
were  of  variefy. 

Musical  instmnicnts  were  the  drum,  flagedet 
or  fiute,  ea^e-bone  whistle,  ratties  of  various 
kinds,  and  even  a  notched  stick  rubbed  in  saw 
fashion  with  one  end  resting  upon  a  gourd  for 
a  sounding  board.  There  were  songs  for  every 
occasion— lullaby,  work,  love,  gaming,  medicine, 
war,  and  ceremonials.    See  Indian  Mubio. 

To  most  of  the  Indians  every  animal,  plant, 
and  <^ject  of  nature  was  animated  by  a  spirit, 
bmefleent  or  otherwise,  according  as  it  was  pro* 
pitiated  or  offended.  Certain  of  these  were  re- 
garded as  especially  powerful  or  active,  as  the 
sun,  fire,  and  water  among  the  elemental  gods, 
the  buffalo,  eagle,  and  rattiesnake  among  the 
animals,  and  the  cedar,  cottonwood,  com,  to- 
bacco, and  peyote  among  plants.  The  number 
four  was  peculiarly  sacred,  as  having  reference 
to  the  cardinal  points.  Colors  had  symbolic 
meanings  and  sometimes  also  sex  and  local  aUd* 
ing  places.  Thus,  with  tiie  Cherokee  the  red 
gods  of  victory  lived  in  the  Sunland,  or  east, 
while  the  blue  spirits  of  disaster  dwelt  In  the 
north.  Spirits  were  propitiated  and  implored 
with  prayer,  sacHfi(%,  Tigii,  and  fasting,  and  the 
purificatory  sweat  bath  usually  preceded  every 
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important  ceremony.   There  was  no  overruling 

"Qreat  Spirit,"  excepting  as  certain  gods  were 
of  more  frequent  importance  than  others. 
Among  the  plams  Indians  the  spirit  buffalo  was 
all-important,  while  with  the  agricultural  tribes 
of  the  Southwest  the  rain  gods  took  precedence. 
The  sun  and  its  earthly  representative,  fire, 
were  everywhere  venerated.  Certain  tribes  had 
tribal  "medicine"  or  palladiums,  with  whidi  the 
nation's  prosperity  was  supposed  to  be  bound 
up  and  around  which  centred  their  most  elabo- 
rate ceremonial.  Thus,  the  Kiowa  had  their 
Taime  image  of  stone,  the  Cheyenne  their  sacred 
arrows,  the  Arapaho  their  "flat  pipe."  Each 
man  had  also  his  own  secret  personal  medicine. 

The  priests  were  frequently  organized  into 
cult  societies,  and  there  were  also  brotherhoods 
bound  together  by  certain  secret  rites.  Great 
stress  was  laid  upon  dreams  and  sacrifice.  Al- 
most everywhere  all  religious  sanctions  and  even 
detailed  ceremonies  are  believed  to  have  been 
handed  down  in  dreams.  Among  the  Pawnee,  in 
former  times,  a  captive  ^rl  was  annually  sacri- 
ficed to  the  goddess  of  fertility.  The  cannibalis- 
tic practices  of  the  Eastern  tribes  after  a  vic- 
tory, and  the  cannibal  feasts  of  the  Nortiiwest 
coast,  in  which  a  slave  was  the  usual  victim, 
were  also  more  or  less  sacrificial  in  motive. 
Witii  tiiese  exceptions  human  sacrifice  was  rare, 
such  bloody  rites  as  those  of  the  Astecs  being 
unknown  in  the  North.  There  were  special  cere- 
monies for  ^Is  at  puberty,  and  for  young  men 
on  first  taking  rank  with  the  warriors.  Among 
the  great  religious  ceremonials  may  be  noted  the 
green -com  dance  of  thanksgiving  for  tiie  new 
cr<^s,  among  the  Eastern  tribes;  the  sun  dance 
and  the  more  recent  ghost  dance  of  the  plains 
tribes;  the  salmon  dance  of  the  ColumUa  rt^on, 
and  the  celebrated  snake  danoe  of  the  Hopi  of 
Arizona.  To  these  may  be  added  the  peyote  cult 
of  Uie  Southern  plains.  TribiU  religi«iB  were 
sometimes  subject  to  revival  or  revolution  as 
new  prophets  arose  from  time  to  time.  Thus, 
the  religion  of  the  ghost  dance,  which  has  prac- 
tically superseded  the  old  beliefs  and  ceremonial 
forms  of  the  plains  Mbes,  had  its  origin  in  Ne- 
vada towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenu  eentmy. 
(See  WovoEA.) 

Each  tribe  iiad  its  genesis  tiadition  and  its 
culture  hero — usually  a  great  faridEster  and  fre- 
quently an  anthr<^morphic  animal — together 
with  giants,  dwaris,  fairies,  witches,  and  various 
monsters,  as  well  as  animal  tribes  and  chiefs, 
concerning  all  of  whom  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  myth  and  folklore. 

Language.  The  first  attmpt  at  classifying 
the  North  American  languages  was  made  by  Al- 
bert Gallatin  in  183fl,  the  relationships  beinr 
eetablidied  chiefiy  try  a  CMnparison  of  wora 
roots.  The  banning  of  regular  systematic  re- 
search dates  frcHU  me  estabushment  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Ethnology,  under  Major  J.  W.  PoweU,  in 
1879.  The  number  of  linguistic  stocks  north  ctf 
Mexico,  as  at  present  recognized,  is  66,  as  ^ven 
in  the  tabulated  list  on  page  120.  While  it  is 
possible  that  further  stud^  ma^  reduce  this 
number,  such  reduction  is  highly  improbable  ex- 
cept in  case  of  a  very  few  minor  stocks. 

Some  tribes  had  made  fairly  successful  at- 
tempts at  recording  their  history  and  mythic 
traditions  by  means  of  pictographs.  Of  these 
the  best  known  are  the  Walam  Olum  of  the  Del- 
aware, and  the  Kiowa  calendars.  Intertribal 
compacts  were  commemorated  among  the  East- 
em  tribes  by  means  of  symbolic  wampum  bdta. 
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Tha  Cherokee  alone  had  a  Hteratare  recorded 
in  an  alphabet  of  their  own  iaTention.  Mo 
accurate  eatimate  of  the  number  of  distinct 
languages  making  up  these  stocks  can  be  fonned, 
hvt  tluy  probably  exoeed  200.  To  this  should 
be  added  the  dialeeta  oi  all  Aegnm  at  diver- 
gence  to  even  a  greater  number.  Aniong  so  many 
forms  of  speech  we  must  expect  great  varied  in 
«fcructure,  jet  there  are  certain  charaoteristies 


the  plural  even  in  the  pronoun,  its  place  being 
taken  by  Ideas  of  collectivity  and  distribution. 
While  there  are  other  differences,  these  are  the 
most  obvious.  Within  the  continent  itself  the  66 
stocks  numerated  in  the  table  may  be  grouped 
according  to  certain  spedal  charaeteriatiei, 
which,  however,  show  a  tendou^  to  oonfmrm  to 
geographical  areas  and  are  therefwe  most  Ukdy 
due  to  historic  contact. 


MAT  wtwiMM  m  locusnHf  or 

that  serve  to  distinguish  American  languages  as 
a  whole.  Of  these,  the  most  important  are  great 
complexity  of  grammar,  because  to  a  mudi 
gres^  degree  than  among  the  languagea  of 
other  parts  of  the  world  American  languages 
express  ideas  by  grammatical  processes  instead 
of  additional  words;  the  expression  of  new  ideas 
by  affixes  or  even  stem  modification;  rare  use  of 
gender  for  sex  differentiation,  the  usual  distinc- 
tion of  objects  being  animate  and  inanimate, 
good  and  bad,  round  and  fla^  etc.;  and  rarity  of 


umnnsna  nouaa  09  jnava  AxmoA. 

Another  point  of  interest  is  tiie  distribution 
of  these  60  stocks.  Their  great  number  in  Cali- 
fornia has  beoi  noted,  but  if  we  take  the  whcio 
Padfle  coast  belt  we  find  in  all  36  stocks. 
Again,  we  note  that  of  the  20  remaining,  9  are 
small  stocks  skirting  the  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic 
The  causes  of  this  distribution  have  been  the 
objects  of  much  speculation,  but  so  far  nothing 
positive  can  be  stated. 

This  diversify  of  language  was  a  bar  to  politi- 
cal and  social  unity,  but  did  not  prevent  all  in- 
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tertribal  otmunimication.  It  was  tunal  for  some 
member  of  a  bibe  to  learn  the  languages  of 
ndghburing  tribea*  some  of  which  became  Ijjr 
gencoral  ctmBeut  the  intertribal  apeeeh  for  tiieir 
respective  areaa.  In  the  PMoa  Area  a  peculiar 
sign  Ifuiguage  waa  developed  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  served  all  purposes.  While  this  language 
seems  to  have  been  prehistoric,  the  well-known 
trade  jargons  were  developed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Eurt^ean  traders.  See  Sfoenjuur  Tb&ok 
LuvauAQB;  CautooK  Jabooh. 

The  nu^  on  page  110  and  the  table  aa  this 
page  ahow  the  number  and  location  of  the  North 
Ameriean  linguistic  stocks. 


UMOUUnU  HOOKS 


8  Algonqmu  

12  Arewusn  

2  Attupaaout  

16  Attaowaa  

H  B«othuksn  

6  Caddoan  

32  Chiroalnian  

28  Chunarikan  ■  ■ 

28  Chimmwyaa  (TlimdUaii) 

S3  Chinookaa  

is  Chitiiiuuiliait  ■  >  ■  ■ 

H  ChumaahaD  

19  CoabuUt«iwi  

33  CovUaoaa  

1  w^iriwiMn  (Rririinff}  

M  ffwnlfiiilan  

29  Haklan  (Skittaiotaii) . . . . 
4  Iraqwriao  

30  Kaupuyaa  

18  Karankswaa  

41  Karok  (Qoontea^  

22  Kensan  

21  Kiowan  

S8  Kmd  

31  KutenaiaD  (BStanahan) . . 

86  Lutuamuui  

40  Maidu  (Pujunaa)  

SO  Hiwok  (HoQualnauMO . . 

•  MuAbosMB  

26  Pimkn  , 

48  Porno  (KulwMffaii)  

66  aaUiuJi  

7  tUB«li«ii  

36  Shatiaptian  

44  ahMtu. :  

8  ShoaboiwaD  

6  Kouan  

40  Takolmaa  (TmabaKai... 

20  Tanoan  

11  Timuquauan  

27  Tlinkit  (Kohiaohan)  

18  Tonikan  (Tmueao}  

17  Tonkawan  

84  Waiilatmutn  

80  Wakaohan  

61  Washoan  

46  Wintun  (Copehan)  

43  Wiyat  (wnboakan)  

87  Yakoaao  

46  Yanan  

62  Yokuta  (Hai^Maan)  

10  YuehMui  (UclMatf  

47  Yokian  .  .  .  .7.  

M  Ynman  

ja  Yimk  (W«it«dtsa)  

38  ZtUttsa  


United  Btataa 


40,07fi 
84,323 


1,868 
300 
81 
729 
897 
60 
38 

"i? 

14,087 


661 
30.679 
106 


776 
4.0Z7 

i.iae 

93 
538 
978 
1.100 
600 
29,191 
8.607 
1,103 
16 
7,838 
4,891 
1^78 
16,842 
33,941 
1 

3.140 

4,488 
43 
42 
329 
888 
819 
710 
162 
66 
89 
568 
78 
198 
4,279 
668 
1,6«7 


Canada 


raUm  than  to  linguistic  or  cultural  <Ustrl- 
butions.  Thus,  low  statures  tend  to  pnrail 
throue^iout  the  entire  Paeifle  Coast  and  Aateau 
Tenons  and  again  in  the  Southeastern  Area^ 
while  the  several  types  of  cranial  form  are  dis- 
tributed less  r^fularly.  (Consult  W.  Z.  Ripl^, 
The  Raeea  of  Europe,  Boston,  1900.)  Anatom- 
ical studies  of  the  living  Indians  have,  however, 
not  advanced  far  enough  for  a  definite  classifica- 
tion of  the  various  tribes,  and,  even  if  they  had, . 
it  is  doubtful  if  Bueh  grouping  would  have  any 
partienlar  aignifleanoe.  The  various  tribes  show 
oifferences  m  feature  and  linib  analogous  to 
family  characteristics  among  us,  which  are  oftoi 
so  marked  among  small  tribes  that  an  eneri- 
enced  observer  can  identify  typical  indiviaoais 
by  this  criterion  alone. 

  innuna  or  uxioo,  oentbal  AiooaOA.  ahd 

WEST  INDIES 

60,000 

isioi)         ^®  tribes  of  lifexioo  and  Central  America  ez- 

.77^  hibited  every  stage  of  culture  from  the  brutdah 
CoehimI  and  wild  Onatnso  to  tiie  civilized  Maya, 

  Tarasoo,  or  Artec,  with  their  hifj^ly  developed 

agriculture,  architecture,  and  literature.  From 

1,376      the  Rio  Qrande  to  Panama  some  30  linguistic 

  stocks  were  represented,  besides  the  Arawakan 

and  Cariban  tribes  of  the  West  Indies.  From 

  traditional  and  other  evidence  nearly  all  of  the 

[I9,bb6  more  important  tribes  of  Mexico  and  Guate- 
mala, including  those  ot  Piman,  Nahuatlan,  and 
Mayan  stock,  appear  to  have  migrated  from  the 

.777.  north.  The  OtomI  and  Chinantee,  however,  ap- 
pear to  have  antedated  this  movement  and  may 

  properly  be  considered  indigenous.    There  are 

shadowy  traditions  of  earlier  cultivated  races, 
the  Ulmec  and  Toltec,  from  whom  the  ruder  Az- 
^  tec  acquired  their  first  civitization,  but  it  is  diflB- 
oult  to  decide  whether  these  names  belong  to  the 
domain  of  history  or  of  myth.  The  roving  tribes 

  of  the  northern  frontier  seem  to  have  been  aldn 

to  the  Apaeh^  but  have  now  so  completely  die- 

in  «u      appeared  tiiat  even  th^r  affinity  is  not  certainly 

10,264  established.  The  Omianche  and  Eiowa,  as  well 
as  the  Apache,  made  constant  inroads  from  the 

7iMn      north,  penetrating  as  far  down  as  Zacatecas. 

7,860  destruction  of  the  peaceable  Carrizo  tribes 

of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  is  chiefly  due  to  these 

  raids. 

  The  tribes  of  the  California  peninsula,  appar- 

entiy  of  Yuman  stodi,  were  quite  primitive. 
4.160  Ti^"'"'"  Island  In  the  adjacent  gulf 

. .  .77  were  but  sightly  higher  in  the  scale,  but  earned 
respect  by  £eir  determined  defense  of  their  ter- 

  ritory  against  all  intruders.    Their  eouthem 

neighbors,  the  Yaqui,  were  as  much  noted  for 
their  fighting  qualities  as  for  their  superior  in- 

  dustry  and  reliability.   The  Tammari  and  other 

Piman  tribes  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  as  far  south 

  as  Jalisco,  differ  but  littie  in  general  habit  of 

  life  from  the  northern  Pueblos.   Phyrically  they 

The  OtomI  of 


  are  dark  wd  rather  underriaed. 

Anatomical  Charaetorlstlcs.    In  the  first  the  central  plateau  were  but  little  inferior  in 

place,  there  is  quite  an  obvious  difl^erence  be-  culture  to  the  Aetec,  by  whom  they  had  been 

tween  the  Eskimo  (q.v.)  and  the  Indian  of  the  subjected. 

United  States,  though  tiiis  difference  becomes  The  Nahuatlan  tribes  which  constituted  the 

far  less  certun  in  .Alaska  and  parts  of  Canada  nucleus  of  the  ancient  Aztec  Empire  dwelt  chiefly 

where  mixture  has  occurred.    Taking  the  In-  in  the  present  states  of  Mexico  and  Puebla,  the 

dians  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  a  Aztec  proper  having  their  capital  on  the  site  of 

whole,  we  find  them  conforming  to  the  general  the  present  city  of  Mexico.   Detached  offshoots 

American  iype  of  straight  black  hair,  chocolate-  of  the  same  stock  were  found  as  far  south  aa 

brown  dcin,  prominent  ebecAc  bones,  and  tall  Costa  Rica.   The  Empire  induded  many  tribes 

stature.    The  forms  of  face  and  head  differ  or  nations  of  diverse  stocks;  but  not  all  the 

greatly,  but  show  tendencies  to  geogn^eal  cognate  Nshnatlan  tribes,  even  in  the  central 
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territory,  were  under  the  mle  of  the  Aztec,  their 
bitterest  coraiies  in  fact  being  their  neighborB 
and  kinnmBii,  the  Tlaac&Itee. 

By  reason  of  their  military  importonoe  the 
Aztec  hare  been  somewhat  overrated.  Their  gea- 
eral  culture,  while  high  in  itself,  was  not  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  Tarasco  or  Zapotec  and  was 
mferior  to  that  of  tke  Maya.  In  their  social 
organization  they  had  passed  the  matriarchal 
stage  and  reckoned  descent  and  inheritance  in 
the  male  line.  The  national  prosperity  rocted 
iqKHi  agrienltnre.  I^nd  belmiged  to  the  elan, 
ukd  mairriage  was  regalated  by  gentile  laws.  In 
ardiitecture  they  had  reached  a  high  stage  of 
adran cement,  the  pyramid  of  hewn  stone  being 
one  of  the  most  character istic  features.  They 
knew  the  aeorefc  of  brtoue,  and  were  skUUnl 


exacted  as  an  annual  tribute  from  the  conquered 
tribes.  The  characters  were  tconomatic,  or 
partly  ide(wra{^,  partly  ph<metic,  upon  the 
principle  of  the  rebus.  Their  calendar  recog- 
nized  366  days  in  the  year. 

In  southern  Mexico  were  the  Tarasco,  Toto- 
naoo,  Zapotec,  and  Mixtec,  all  populous  and  civ- 
ilized nations  equal  in  culture  to  the  Aztec,  if 
not  superior.  They  built  bouses  of  cut  stone, 
brick,  and  mortar,  planted  fields  and  orchards, 
worked  gold  and  copper — the  Tarasco  wearing 
complete  body  armor  of  wood  plated  with  copper 
or  gold — ^made  beautiful  inlaid  pottery,  and  wove 
cotton  garments  and  robes  of  bright-colored 
feathers.  They  had  elaborate  ritual  religioiu, 
aocompanied  sometimes  by  human  sacrifice,  with 
calendar  ^tema-  and  hieroglyphic  lit«tmturca 


MAT  MBOWIMO  TKB  LOCATIOlt  OW  THB  UmiDnnC  STOCKS  OW  MHXICO  Am  CailTBA.L  AMSBICA. 


1  TtmukD 

2  Wuoaria& 
8  Scrisn 

4  Ath^»MOsa 
6  nkamn 


6  TamAulipcean 

7  Juuunbnsn 

8  OUreut 
S  Otomtsa 

10  TsnHBD 


11  Nahustlut 

12  l4«uiiaroa 
18  Zwotgosn 
14  CunaiitMm 
16  ZoquesD 


10  T«quiBUst«aaD 

17  HuSTMUt 

18  Maysa 

19  Totoascsa 
SO  Cihi^Nmsasn 


31  Jin«ui 

22  IjonoAQ 

23  Subtiabao 
H  Mat^aipsn 
85  JksqiMan 


26  P»yfcn 

27  MosquHou 
as  Chibofau 
80  Ulvw 

80  Cunan 


workers  in  gold  and  eopper;  but  stone  imple- 
ments continued  in  common  use,  particularly 
obeidian  for  cutting  purposss.  Their  dress  was 
of  native  cotton,  woven  and  dyed  in  brilliant 
colors.  Thery  had  an  extoisive  pantheon  with 
orders  of  priests  and  priestesses,  and  a  ritual 
ceremonial,  impressive  out  cruel  and  bloodthirsty 
in  diameter,  thousands  of  human  victims  being 
aimaally  sacrificed  to  the  god  of  war,  and  their 
fiesh  afterward  eaten  by  the  multitude.  Chil- 
dren of  the  higher  classes  were  educated  in  pub- 
lic schools,  where  boys  studied  military  science, 
writing,  history,  and  r^igton,  and  girls  were 
tau^t  cooking;  household  work,  weaving,  and 
morals.  There  was  a  large  native  literature  pre- 
served in  books  written  i^on  parchment  or 
maguey  pj^eo:,  24,000  handles  of  this  fibre  being 


like  those  of  the  Aztec  tribes.  The  Totonaco, 
who  practiced  circumcieion  and  head-flattening, 
claimed  to  have  built  the  pyramid  ruins  of  Teo- 
tihuacan,  a  few  miles  northwest  from  the  city  of 
llfexico.  The  wonderful  ruins  of  Mltla  are 
claimed  by  the  Zapotec 

Passing  by  the  ruder  Zoque,  Mixe,  and  Chi- 
nantec,  and  the  more  advanced  Chiapanec,  in 
Oaxaca  and  Chiapas,  we  enter  the'  territory  of 
the  highly  civilized  Mayan  tribes,  who  held  the 
whole  peninsula  of  YucatAn,  with  large  portions 
of  Tabasco  and  Chiapas  and  most  of  Guatemala, 
and  had  an  outlying  colony  in  the  Huastec  of 
Vera  Cruz.  Their  principal  nations,  besides  the 
Maya  proper  in  Yucatan,  were  the  Quiche  and 
Cakchiquel  of  Guatcoiala.  There  is  eridenee 
that  the  Micient  builders  of  Palenque  and  Copan, 
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already  in  ruins  at  the  time  of  the  conqnest, 
were  of  the  same  stock.  The  Maya  proper  had 
at  one  time  iwined  a  powerfiu  confederate, 
whi6h»  however,  had  brdcen  np  into  a  number  of 
independent  states  before  ijko  arriral  of  the 
Spaniards,  by  whom  they  were  conquered  In  de- 
tail, the  last  free  remnant  being  drivra  from 
their  citadel  of  Chan  Santa  Cruz  by  Mexican 
troopa  only  as  late  as  1000,  after  a  stubbornly 
contested  war  of  several  years.  The  great  cities 
Bfayapan,  Uxmal,  and  Cfaich&i-itcA,  in  ruins 
when  flrat  disoOTered,  were  once  flonriahbur 
oentreB  of  doise  p<^nilaM<HiB,  which  had  attained 
the  bluest  point  of  native  American  eiviliza- 
ti<HL  In  government  they  retained  a  modified 
elan  ayatem,  with  an  hereditary  chief  ruler,  as- 
dated  by  a  council  from  his  own  clan.  The? 
were  preeminent  in  architecture,  building  pal- 
aces, pyramids,  and  cities  of  cut  and  polished 
limestmie,  set  in  mortar  and  covered  with  figures 
and  hieroglyphic  inscriptiwis.  Strange  as  it 
must  seem,  all  this  was  done  without  metal 
tofrfs,  gold  and  copper  being  nsed  only  for  orna- 
mental purposes.  Agriculture  waa  the  principal 
industry,  the  common  lands  being  portioned  out 
by  the  village  chiefs.  Honey  and  wax  were  ob- 
tained from  domesticated  bees,  and  an  active 
commerce  was  carried  on  by  sea  along  the  south- 
em  Gulf  coast  as  far  as  the  island  of  Cuba,  cop- 
per disks  and  cacao  beans  being  nsed  as  cur- 
rency. Their  intricate  calendar,  with  its  qrclea 
of  20,  62,  and  260  years,  has  been  the  sub  jeet 
of  mtush  scholarly  interest,  as  also  th^r  remaric- 
able  hieroglyphic  records,  written  upon  parch- 
meait  or  maguey  paper,  or  carved  or  painted 
upon  the  walls  of  tneir  mined  cities,  and  for 
which  as  yet  there  is  no  interpreter.  The  cog- 
nate Cakcniquel  and  Quiche  were  similar  to  the 
llitya  in  culture,  differing  only  in  dialect  and 
extent  of  territory  and  mfluence.  The  great 
Pop<A  Vuhf  a  native  compendium  of  the  aiment 
mythok^  and  histo^  of  the  Quiche,  translated 
by  Brasseur  de  Bourbonrg,  has  been  dtarseter- 
ized  as  "one  of  the  most  valuable  mommients  of 
ancient  American  literature." 

Honduras,  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Upper 
Costa  Rica  were  occupied  by  tribes  of  different 
stocks,  some  of  them  of  considerable  advance- 
ment, others,  particularly  along  the  east  coast, 
mere  savages.  The  Xinca,  on  the  Guatemala- 
Salvador  m»ntier,  are  believed  to  have  been  a 
remnant  of  the  pre-Sfoyan  tribes.  The  Carib,  on 
tlie  Honduras  coast,  were  exiles  from  the  An- 
tilles. The  Mosquito,  Ulva,  and  Rama,  farther 
south  along  or  near  the  coast,  were  all  wild 
tribes  of  different  degrees  of  savagery.  The  Ulva 
also  have  the  custom  of  head-niattening.  The 
Guatuso  of  northern  Costa  Rica  were  an  agri- 
cultural but  brave  and  savage  people,  now  near 
extermination,  owing  to  the  cmeltiea  of  the  mb- 
ber  gatherers.  South  of  their  territory  were 
found  tribes  of  higher  culture  grade,  the  north- 
em  outposts  of  the  civilized  Chibchan  tribes  of 
Colombia. 

The  whole  of  the  West  Indies,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  possible  Tupf  colony  from  Braril  in 
central  Haiti,  was  held  by  tribes  of  the  two  great 
South  American  stocks,  Arawakan  and  Canban, 
the  former  being  indigenous,  while  the  latter 
were  recently  invaders,  who  at  the  time  of  the 
diseoveiy  had  as  yet  etdtmized  onfy  tiie  southern 
Islands.  Hie  Arawakan  tribes  were  peaceful  and 
agricultural,  skillful  weavers,  wood  carvers,  and 
■tone  polishers. 

On  page  121  we  i^ven  a  map  sad  a  list  of  the 
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Ungoiatio  stodcs  of  Mexico  and  Centoal  Amerlea, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  classify  them.  Con- 
sult: H.  H.  Bancroft,  The  Jiative  Racea  of  fh» 
Pacific  States  (6  vols.,  New  York,  1875-82); 
A.  P.  Maudslay,  Biologia  CmtraU-Amerioana 

(London,  1889);  W.  H.  Holmes,  AroheologiMl 
Studies  among  the  Ancient  Cities  of  MewieO 

( Field  Columbian  Museum  Publications,  An- 
thropological Series,  vol.  i,  Chicago,  1895) ; 
Hartman,  An^ologioal  AsseorefcM  in  Otmta 
Aioa  (Stockholm.  1901). 

IHVUlfS  or  SOUTH  AHKBICA 

Our  ac<|uaintance  with  the  ethnology  of  South 
America  is  still  very  imperfect,  for  the  reason 
that  vast  areas  are  yet  unexplored,  while  in 
some  r^cms  brought  under  Spanish  or  Portu- 
guese dominion  so  much  confusion  has  been 
wroQ^t  by  the  migration,  disintegration,  or  com- 
plete extermination  of  tribes  that  the  writings 
of  early  nissionariea  or  travelers  help  little  to 
clear  up  the  difficulties.  Here,  as  wherever  else 
the  uncivilized  man  oonfronte  the  European,  we 
find  the  same  steady  march  towards  eztinction, 
brought  about  originally  by  wholesale  massacres 
and  craelties  at  the  hands  of  the  white  conqueror 
and  later  by  the  new  diseases  iriiidi  followed  In 
his  wake. 

As  in  North  America,  we  find  also  on  the 
Bonthetn  omtlnait  the  phouHnenon  of  vast  areas 
ooeupied  W  tribes  of  some  half-dozen  lingoistie 
stocks,  differing  little  in  habit  and  all  upon 
nearly  the  same  culture  plane,  with  other  areas 
of  mountainous  or  otherwise  difficult  country 
held  by  a  multitude  of  small  stocks  with  habito 
almost  as  widdy  variant  as  their  languages.  In 
general  we  may  group  the  tribes  by  three  great 
regions,  viz.,  the  Andean,  the  Anuuonian,  and 
the  Pampean — ^the  first  being  tiie  monntainous 
territozy  extending  along  the  Paeifle  eoast  from 
tiie  Isthmus  to  about  35*^ south,  in  central  Chile; 
the  second,  the  whole  interior  stretching  east- 
ward from  the  summit  of  tite  Cordillera  to  the 
Atlantic,  with  the  exertion  of  the  Chaco;  and 
the  third,  comprising  the  Chaco  Forest  and  the 
grassy  plains  of  the  Pampas,  between  the  Andes 
and  the  Paranft  River,  together  with  southern 
Chile,  and  stretching  southward  to  Cape  Horn. 

In  the  Andean  r^on  we  find  the  highest  cul- 
ture, represented  by  the  Ghibeha,  Tunca,  Ay< 
marft,  and  above  idl  the  Qufehua,  whose  empire 
extended  nearly  2000  miles  along  the  erast  and 
made  its  influence  fdt  even  among  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  upper  Amazon  and  the  Chaco  bor- 
der. In  nearly  all  these  nations  we  find  a  firmfy 
established  system  of  government,  with  social 
distinctions  dearly  defined;  careful  and  success- 
ful agriculture,  including  irrigation  and  the 
use  of  manures;  snperiw  pottery,  with  corioua 
designs  found  nowhere  else;  weaving  of  cotton 
and  the  hair  of  domesticated  animals;  beautiful 
metal  work  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze;  and  an 
architecture  with  such  enduring  monuments  as 
the  stupendous  ruins  of  Qran  Chimu,  Patiear- 
tambo,  and  Tiahuanaco.  So  far  as  can  be 
learned,  the  various  governments  were  based 
upon  the  clan  system,  even  in  Peru,  where  the 
Inca  himself  was  hut  the  «Eecntive  officer  of  a 
ooundl  of  the  gentes.  Of  the  various  religious 
^sterns  the  best  known  Is  that  of  the  Quichua, 
whose  great  god  was  the  Sun,  after  whom  came 
their  culture  hero,  the  white  and  bearded  VI- 
raooeha.  The  dead,  uanal^  wrapped  in  various 
.  garments  and  pieces  cf  oloth,  wore  burled  In  the 
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ewa;  often  the  grave  was  walled  in  with  flat 
■tones.  Anything  in  the  natuie  of  a  hiero- 
glyphic STstem  appears  to  have  been  unknown. 
The  Qaichna  used  the  Qutpu,  or  knotted  conls, 
in  keqiing  their  aooonnta.   The  deacendaata  of 


The  tribes  of  the  Anuuon  r^on.  the  Orinoots 
and  the  Paranfi,  were  all  in  variotu  d^reee  at 
savagery,  although  nearly  all  sedentary  and 
more  or  less  agricultural  in  habit.  CannibaliBm 
prevailed  ext^sively,  tJie  wmd  itself  being  de- 


1  Aflkolofiuft 

3  Allwitiwn 
S  AndsQuiMi 

4  Aptdistan 

5  Arauauuan 
S  Arawkkaa  . 

7  Aldan 

8  AtacsmtOui 

9  Ayni«nui 

10  BartMooui 

11  Betoyu) 

12  Bcraroan 

13  CUdnqidui 

14  OhBsiIm 


15 

16  Cmm 

17  Curibui. 

18  Cuiriao 

19  Qvababut 

20  Cluu«o*n 
31  Chapaeunui 
22  Charnuui 
28  Chavantaaa 
M  ChibelHUi 
as  CUqahan 
20  Choeosn 
37  Cbidoiian 
28  CbonoMt 


2S  CoaoBWWB 
SO  ConbHu 
U  CUOMI 
82  Cimuueoaii 

88  Kill  lima  II 

84  bmnldu 
80  Ghv«tMMB 
86  OuahibftQ 
37  Oumnian 

85  Oiateu 

89  OuayouniMt 

40  ItoDamiii 

41  IttMsleu 

42  Jtrana 


48  Juifan 

44  Lmu 

45  LontiMa 
40  Lubaa 

47  MnTHim 

48  Miknut 
40  Mataem 
00  Mhaahsn 
61  Moooaa 

52  HoHtouD 

53  Movimsa 

54  Mmn 

55  OoorduD 
50  Onan 


67  OtemacsB 
58  Otnciiihm 
50  PssKiultaii 

00  Ptooaa 

01  P«b«i 
OS  Ptaroaa 
08  Pnplnhfn 

04  PuinavlMi  . 

05  Ai^ninui 
00  Qwohuan 
«7  SaUvaa 

08  SamnoAa 

09  Suavimiui 
70  TMMum 


■71  Tlwnyaa 

'72  TmrnsD 

178  TbaoMB 

74  IVanuiMt 

75  T^MMkaa 
70  Tiq^ 

77  UitoUn 
77»  Uran 

78  YKhgwiaa 

79  Yaninn 

80  Ypurinui 

81  Yunoui 

83  YnmouMHi 

88  Zufmrmn 


these  cultured  Andean  nations  stUI  number 
many  millions,  in  fact  constituting  the  bulk  of 
the  population  over  large  areas;  and  although 
in  theory  accorded  eqoiU  civil  rights,  they  are 
ye^  lite  aboriginal  races  elsewhere,  in  a  state 
of  pradieal  vassalage  to  the  domiiiaat  raoe  of 
the  conqueror. 

ToL.  xn.— 9 


rived  from  the  name  of  the  fierce  Carib  tribe. 
The  custom  still  exists  on  some  of  the  southern 
head  streams  of  the  Amazon.  Living  mainly 
under  the  tropics,  manv  tribes  went  entirely 
naked,  and  tattooing  and  body  painting,  althon^ 
ooeasionally  found,  were  rare.  Labreta  were 
worn  by  a  number  of  tribes.  Scalping  was  on- 
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kaown,  excepting  in  a  portion  of  the  Chaco  ter- 
ritory, but  several  tribes  preserved  tlie  heads  of 
their  slain  enemies.  ( See  Hkad-Huntinq.  ) 
The  blowgun  and  poisoned  arrow  were  general 
throughout  the  upper  Amazon  and  Orinoco  re- 
gions, curari  poison  constituting  a  chief  article 
of  intertribal  trade.  Government  wm  of  the 
loosest^  and  confederations  were  almost  un- 
known, "nie  prevftUing  religions  fonn  was  a 
crude  animism,  apparently  several  degrees  lower 
than  that  of  the  North  American  savages. 
Throughout  this  vast  area  the  tribes  which  have 
not  disappeared  are  still  nearly  in  their  primi- 
tiye  condition,  excepting  where  devoted  mission- 
aries have  gathered  them  into  villages,  chiefly 
in  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Paraguay.  The  Jesuit 
missions  among  Uie  Guaranf  are  recognized^  as 
the  most  successful  ever  established  in  America. 
At  one  time  they  contained  over  300,000  Chris- 
tianised Indians,  the  basis  of  the  modem  civil- 
ized states  of  Paraguay  and  Uruguay. 

The  tribee  of  the  northern  and  central  Pam- 
peao  TC^on,  including  the  Chaco  and  Pampas 
sections  of  Argentina,  are  warlike  equestrian 
nomads  and  hunters,  living  in  tents  of  dtin,  sub- 
sisting almost  entirely  upon  meat,  and  in  other 
respects  also  very  similar  to  the  plains  tribes  of 
North  America,  but  superior  in  the  possession  of 
herds  of  cattle  and  she^  as  wdl  as  horses,  and 
In  a  certain  skill  in  ironworking.  The  Arauca- 
nians  of  southern  Chile,  an  extension  of  one  of 
the  most  important  Pampean  stocks,  have  suc- 
cessfully maintained  their  independence  both 
against  the  Inca  emperors  and  the  conquering 
Spaniud.  The  Patagonians  resemble  their 
northern  neighbors  of  Argentina,  but  represent  a 
someiriiat  lower  grade  of  culture.  Like  them, 
th^  are  brave  lighters  and  of  fine  pl^rrique. 
The  natives  of  bleak  Tierra  del  Fuego  are  in 
perhaps  the  lowest  stage  of  culture  found  in 
South  America,  occupying  the  merest  temporary 
shelters,  going  almost  naked  even  in  coldest 
weather,  and  having  no  apparent  tribal  forms  or 
ceremonials.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  skill- 
ful hunters  and  daring  fishermen. 

On  page  123  are  nven  a  tentative  list  and 
a  map,  aiter  A.  F.  Chamberlain,  of  the  exist- 
ing South  American  linguistic  stocks,  so  far 
as  present  very  deficient  knowledge  permits  a 
classification,  Brinton  being  the  chief  authori^. 

Bibliography.  The  literature  is  voluminous, 
but  there  are  few  good  general  work^  The 
special  literature  is  cited  in  The  separate  arti- 
cles for  the  different  tribes,  but  for  a  general 
view  the  following  may  be  ccmsulted:  H.  H. 
Bancroft,  The  Hative  Raoet  0/  the  Paoifio  Statea 
(6  voU.,  New  York,  1876) ;  A.  H.  Keane,  Man,: 
Pa»t  and  Preamt  (Cambridge,  1900);  D.  G. 
Brinton,  The  American  Raoe  (Philadelphia, 
1901);  Livingston  Farrand,  Bows  of  American 
History  (New  York,  1904) ;  Church,  Abon^inas 
of  South  America  (Lwidon,  1912). 

As  special  references  for  South  American  In- 
dians, consult:  Sftirtin  Dobrizhoffer,  An  Account 
of  the  Abiponea  (London,  1822);  Im  Thum. 
Among  the  Indians  of  Ouiana  (ib.,  1883)  j  Von 
der  Steinen,  Unter  dm  NaturvSlkem  Zentral- 
BraaUiens  (Berlin,  1897) ;  Max  Schmidt,  In- 
dianeratudien  in  Zentral-Braailicn  (ib.,  1906); 
Koeh-Orfinberg,  Zicei  Jahre  unter  den  Indianer 
(ib.,  1909) ;  A.  F.  Chamberlain,  "Linguistic 
Stocks  of  South  American  Indians,"  in  Ameri- 
oan  Anthropologist,  vol.  xv  (Lancaster,  Pa., 
1913). 
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The  roots  of  Hemidesmus  indious,  an  East  In- 
dian shrub  of  the  family  Asclepiadaoe*,  used  as 
a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla. 

nmiAN  STTBBEOIOK.  A  zoOgeo^phical 
district  of  the  Oriental  Region,  comprising  India 
from  the  vall^  of  the  Indus  eastward  to  the 
delta  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  southward  nearly 
to  its  terminus,  where  it  minj^es  with  the  Cey- 
lonese  Subregion,  which  includes  Ceylon  and  the 
extrotnity  of  the  Indian  Peninsula.  It  is  rich 
in  animal  life,  which,  as  a  whole,  is  Oriental 
in  its  affinities.  The  Mediterranean  (Palearc- 
tic)  Subregion  seems  to  extend  eastward  to 
the  arid  v^ley  of  the  Indus,  and  India  thus 
possesses  several  Ethiopian  forms,  which  have 
led  some  zoologists  to  regard  its  fauna  as  Elthio- 
pian  nUher  than  Oriental;  but  tiie  wei^t  of 
opinim  has  turned  against  this  view.  The  east- 
ern shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  is  tiie  hmne  of  so 
mixed  an  animal  population  that  it  has  some- 
times been  called  an  Indo-Malayan  subr^on, 
but  this  is  not  generally  recognized.  Northeast- 
em  India,  along  the  midslopes  of  the  southern 
Himalaya  ranges,  is  very  different,  faunistically, 
from  the  peninsular  plains  or  the  low  hot  coastal 
regions,  owing  to  its  elevation,  and  forms  a  long 
westward-reaching  tongue  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
and  Manchurian  snbregions  (q.v.).  Consult 
J.  O.  Bartholomew,  Atlat  of  Zodjuographg  (New 
York,  1911).  See  m^  under  Distbibdtiok  iv 
Anhuls;  and  the  paragraph  on  FaunOf  under 
India. 

HTDXAN  StnaCBR.  a  short  season  of 
pleasant  weather  in  the  Central  and  Atlantic 
Coast  States,  usually  occurring  in  October  or 
November,  more  rarely  in  December,  and  charac- 
terized by  an  almost  cloudless  sky,  calm  or  light 
airs,  a  hazy  atmosphere,  and  mild  temperature 
in  the  daytime,  but  rather  cool  at  night.  It 
may  Utst  one  or  two  weeks  and  may  recur  two 
or  three  times  during  a  season,  but  rarely  more 
than  twice.  During  Indian  summer  weather  the 
barometer  stands  above  the  average,  and  the 
cloudless  sky  indicates  that  there  is  in  general 
a  descending  tenden^  of  the  air  at  some  dutanoe 
above  the  earth.  Balloons  ascending  to  gnat 
heists  show  that  there  is  very  little  horizontal 
movement  in  the  air,  but  what  there  is  is  towards 
the  east.  At  this  season  the  leaves  of  most 
plants  dry  up  and  drop  away,  adding  their  debris 
to  the  dust  in  the  atmosphere.  Owing  to  the 
prevailing  dryness,  forest  fires  and  prairie  fires 
occur  at  this  time,  and  the  smoke  adds  to  the 
intensity  of  the  Indian  summer  haze,  but  is  not 
necessarily  the  sole  cause  of  it.  Frequently  such 
smoke  spreads  slowly  eastward,  gathers  moisture 
to  itself,  and  is  followed  by  clouds  and  gentie 
rain.  Precisely  similar  weather  occurs  in  Ger- 
many, where  it  is  known  as  the  "Old  Woman's 
Summer"  and  "St.  Luke's  Siunmer,"  and  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  is  known  as  "St.  Martin's  Sum- 
mer," or  "All  Hallow  Summer";  tiiese  terms 
being  ^plied  to  it  according  to  the  various 
dates  on  which  it  happens  to  occur  in  October  or 
November.  There  are  also  many  indications  of 
its  existence  in  China  and  Siam.  The  haze  at- 
tending the  African  Harmattan  in  December  and 
January  appears  very  similar  to  that  of  Indian 
summer,  but  the  diatom  dust  that  character- 
izes the  former  has  not  yet  been  found  in  the 
latter. 

As  to  the  origin  of  tiiis  expression,  Mr.  Albert 
Matthews  has  ^wn  tiiat  it  does  not  occur  any- 
where cither  in  printed  books  or  manuscripts 
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antU  the  year  1794;  bat  at  that  time  it  was  in 
use  throughout  tiie  Atlantic  States.  The  popular 
belief  that  Indian  Bununer  weather  was  pre- 
dicted by  the  native  Indians  Id  conversation  with 
the  flrat  European  settiers  flods  no  documentary 
corroboration,  and  the  idea  that  the  term  "In- 
dian summer"  was  emplmred  by  the  early  settlers 
seems  to  be  a  myth.  In  general,  neither  this 
term  nor  anything  correspondiog  to  it  is  to  be 
found  in  any  Indian  language.  The  terra  "In- 
dian Bummer**  in  its  present  usage  was  iatro- 
dneed  into  England  m>m  America.  In  1778 
Horace  Walp<de  used  the  same  expression,  but 
he  evidently  had  in  mind  the  intense  heats  of 
the  midsummer  weather  in  India  and  the  West 
Indies.  For  full  information  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject, consult  the  Monthly  Weather  Review,  vol. 
zzx,  pp.  19-29  and  S9-79  (Washington,  1902). 
No  material  furtiier  contribution  has  been  made 
to  this  interesting  subject  since  that  date. 

DTDIAN  TAXLOB  BCOD.     See  Plate  of 
Pensile  Nests  with  article  Nidification. 

INDIAN  TEBBITOBT.    A  former  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  now  included  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  (q.v.).   It  was  originally  a 
part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  settled  by  the 
Creek  Indians  in  1827,  and  set  aside  by  Congress 
for  the  use  of  the  Indians  living  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  in  1820.   In  1890  the  area  was  de- 
creased about  one-half  by  the  creation  of  Okla- 
homa Territory  from  its  western  part.   The  In- 
dian Territory  as  then  formed  had  an  area  of 
31,246.41  square  miles.    Because  the  Territory 
h^  been  reserved  for  Indian  tribes  it  long  re- 
mained praeticsJly  unexplored.    Aeoording  to 
late  treaty  provisions  is  belonged  for  a  long 
time  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes — the  Cbero- 
kees,  Credcs,  Seminoles,  Choctaws,  and  Chieka- 
saws.  The  Five  Civilized  Tribes  came  to  it  under 
an  agreement  with  the  United  States  government 
whieh  guaranteed  their  tribal  authority.  These 
tribes  organized  for  themselves  forms  of  gov- 
ernment not  unlike  tiiose  of  the  States  of  the 
Union*  having  a  Principal  Chief,  or  Governor, 
and  a  Legislature  eonsisting  of  a  House  of  Kings 
and  »  House  of  Warriors*  elected  by  popular 
vote,  a  national  court,  school  system,  and  ti^as- 
nry.   In  the  earliv  period  of  its  existence  tiiis 
system  worked  well,  but  with  the  influx  of  white 
population  conditicms   altered.     These  whites 
found  themselves  without  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment and  were  unable  to  secure  such  privil^^ 
as  were  necessary  for  proper  protection  and  the 
development  of  property.     Accordingly  enaet- 
ments  were  passed  by  Congress  having  for  their 
purpose  the  extension  of  Federal  jurisdiction 
over  the  Territory,  the  extinction  of  Indian  gov- 
ernments, the  opening  of  the  country  to  unre- 
stricted  white  settlement,   and  the  ultimate 
creation   of  a  State.     In   1893  Congr^  ap- 
pointed  a.  commission   to   the   Five  Civilized 
Tribes,  known  as  the  Dawes  Commission.  This 
was  given  authority  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  tiie  Indians  in  the  Territory  for  tiie  allot- 
ment of  their  lands  in  severalty,  or  to  procure 
a  ceasitm  of  their  lands  to  the  United  States. 
This  commission  had  by  1901  finally  secured 
Iran  each  of  the  Five  Tribes  tentative  agree- 
ments looking  towards  allototent  and  citizen- 
ship.   In  the  following  years  the  work  of  the 
commission  was  pushed  forward  with  noteworthy 
rapidily,  and  by  June  30,  1905,  when  the  com- 
missicm  was  discontinued,  allotments  had  been 
prseUcally  completed.  In  1897  an  Act  had  been 


passed  giving  United  States  courts  jurisdietioB 

within  the  Territory,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  Curtis  Act  was  passed,  June  28,  1898  (30 
Stat.  496),  which  had  for  its  general  purpose 
the  transfers  of  the  control  of  property  rights 
from  tilbal  authori^  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  It  provided,  among  other  things,  for 
the  enrollment  of  citizens  preparatory  to  the 
allotment  of  lands,  for  the  regulation  of  town 
sites,  and  the  incorporation  of  towns;  and  it 

Sve  the  President  a  veto  power  over  acts  of  the 
ibal  governments.  Before  the  preparations 
for  the  formal  abandonment  of  communal  owner- 
ship in  favor  of  individual  possession  were  com- 
pleted, Congress  provided,  by  an  Act  of  April 
26,  1906,  for  the  indefinite  continuance  of  the 
tribal  form  of  government  with  certain  modifica- 
tions. By  this  act  tribal  taxes  were  abolished 
and  schools  outside  of  incorporated  towns  were 
placed  imder  the  control  of  the  Interior 
Department. 

The  oirollment  of  the  Five  Tribes  was  defi- 
nitdy  completed  <m  June  30,  1007,  and  at  tiiat 
time  the  citizenship  of  the  nations  was  as  fol- 
lows: Seminoles,  3119;  Cre^s,  18,712;  Chero- 
kees,  41,693;  Choctaws,  26,730;  and  Chlckasaws, 
10,956.  The  total  tribal  membership  was  thus 
101,209,  of  whom  26,634  were  fuU-bloods.  The 
citizenship  rolls  were  closed  by  operation  of 
Sec.  2  of  the  Act  of  April  26,  1906  (  34  Stat 
137),  on  March  4,  1907.  In  1914  the  allotments 
were  practically  completed,  altiiougb  there  re- 
mained considerable  vrortc  in  connection  with  the 
elosh^  of  final  recwds  and  other  details  and 
the  disposition  of  the  remaining  trlbiU  proper^. 
In  June,  1914,  the  Cherokee  allotments  were 
completed,  and  members  of  this  tribe  became 
citizens  of  Oklahoma.  The  proper^  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Indians  and  administered  for  them 
by  the  United  States  government  includes  431,- 
080  acres  of  coal  and  asphalt  and  agricultural 
lands;  101,080  acres  of  this  are  leased,  and  the 
proceeds,  during  the  fiscal  year  1914  amounting 
to  $250,604,  are  divided  among  the  Indians  for 
the  support  of  Choetaw  and  Chickasaw  Indian 
schools.  Up  to  June  30,  1914,  there  were 
filed  at  the  Union  Agency,  which  has  general 
charge  of  affairs  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
31,866  leasee,  of  which  29,820  were  for  oil  and 
gas;  7701  oil  and  gas  leases  were  approved; 
66,201,000  barrels  of  oil  were  sold  during 
1914.  There  were  collected  during  the  year 
for  individual  Indians  from  oil  and  gas  leases 
$1,449,262  on  12,671^21  barrels  of  oil,  and  for 
the  Choctaw  and  Chidcaaaw  tribm,  as  rinralty 
from  coal  and  asphalt  leases,  $250,604.  The 
proceeds  of  lands  sold  in  1914  for  Indians  under 
the  supervision  of  the  agency  aggregated  $636,- 
042.80.  The  total  property  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  was  valued  in  1913  at  $175,292,444.  In 
1914  the  tribal  government  consisted  of  a  Prin- 
cipal Chief,  or  Governor,  with  such  clerical  force 
as  is  necessary.  Practically  no  governmental 
fimctions  are  exercised,  the  principal  duties  of 
the  officials  being  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  toibe  generally  and  execute  conveyances,  etc., 
until  snob  time  as  tribal  affairs  are  finally  closed 
and  the  tribal  government  can  be  dispensed  with 
entirely.  Congress  makes  annual  appropriations 
to  assist  the  public  schools  of  the  State  of  C^la- 
homa  within  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  for  the  reason  that  so  much  of 
the  allotted  land  is  not  subject  to  taxation  that 
sufficient  revenue  was  not  received  from  taxation 
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to  maintain  schools  properly.  About  $300,000 
is  appropriated  annually  for  the  maintenance  of 
about  3000  school  districts,  in  which  are  enrolled 
about  26,000  Indian  and  freedmen  pupils.  The 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Five  Civi- 
lized Tribes  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment*  through  the  Conunissioiier  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

The  ai^tiou  for  statdiood  for  the  Territory 
began  in  1892.  HiIb  led  to  the  adoption  of  a 
e^stitution  hf  a  ocmvoition  held  in  the  summer 
of  lOOS.  Id  Morember  of  that  year,  by  an  al- 
most unanimous  vote,  the  citizens  of  the  Terri- 
tory favored  separate  statehood.  In  line  with 
these  actions  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress 
providing  for  the  admission  of  Indian  Territory 
as  a  separate  State.  Congress,  however,  favored 
the  joint  statehood  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian 
Territory  and  in  June,  1906,  passed  the  State- 
hood Bill,  and.  Nor.  18,  1907,  tbe  Indian  Terri- 
tory became  a  part  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
See  Oklahoua. 

ZITDIAN  TOBACCO.    See  Lobelia. 

INDIAN  TREATIES.  See  Tekaties,  In- 
dian.   

INDIAN  TTTBNrP.     See  Abith;  Jaoe-in- 

THE-PUUIT. 

INDIAN  YEIiIiOW,  or  Pubbee.  A  coloring 
matter  highly  esteemed  by  artists.  It  is  exported 
from  the  Eaat  Indies  and  China  in  spherical 
maaaea,  which  are  of  a  dark-brown  color  «ter- 
nalfy,  bnt  of  a  bright  orange  yellow  in  the  in- 
terior. It  is  obtained  in  B^gal  as  a  sediment 
from  the  wine  of  cows  fed  on  decayed  and  yellow 
mango  leaves.  Its  odor  is  peculiar  and  resem- 
bles that  of  castoreum.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
the  magnesium  salt  of  an  acid  termed  purretc,  or 
euaanthic,  acid  (CuHuO,,).  Alkaline  solutions 
dissolve  tiiis  acid  and  form  a  yellow  liquid.  A 
■oluti<m  of  euxanthate  of  poush,  when  mixed 
with  the  solutions  of  the  salts  of  the  earths,  gives 
brilliant  yellow,  sparingly  soluble  precipitates, 
and  with  acetate  of  lead  it  forms  an  insoluble 
yellow.  .Parree  is  fugitive  as  a  water  color  and 
injures  many  lakes,  but  is  unaffected  by  sulphur 
compounds.  It  is  often  found  adulterated  with 
chrome  yellow. 

INDIA  BTTBBEB.   See  Rubber. 

INa>ICAN.  A  substance  foimd  in  the  blood 
and  urine  of  man  and  the  Herbivora.  According 
to  Abderhalden,  the  indo^l  of  urine  is  wrongly 
called  indican.  It  is  chemically  indoxyl  potas- 
sium sulphate  and  is  an  oxidation  product  of 
indole  in  the  fnces.  It  is  believed  to  be  formed 
by  the  oxidation  of  indole  in  the  intestines,  form- 
ing indoxyl,  which  latter  substance  combines  in 
the  liver  with  sulphuric  acid  and  is  eliminated 
as  indoxyl-potassium  sulphate,  or  indican.  The 
occurrence  of  indican  in  the  urine  is  thought  by 
many  to  indicate  putrefaction  in  the  intestinal 
canal  and  to  be  significant  of  "intestinal  auto- 
intmucation,"  hut  this  theory  has  lately  been 
shown  to  have  little  or  no  basis  in  fact.  See 
Indigo. 

INa>I0A'TOB  (Lat.,  pointer).  In  steam  en- 
gineering, an  instrument  to  measure  and  to 
record  %  means  erf  a  diagram  the  pressure  of 
the  steam  in  the  cylinder  of  a  piston  engine. 
The  indicator  was  invented  by  James  Watt,  of 
steam-engineering  fame,  and  the  modem  indi- 
cator is  merely  a  structural  modification  of 
Watt's  original  design.  Concisely  described,  the 
modem  stoun-engine  indicator  oonsists  first  of 
a  small  cylinder  haviqg  comnranieatitm  with  the 


interior  of  the  engine  cylinder  by  means  of  a 
short  pipe  provid«l  with  a  stopcock.  In  this 
small  cylinder  works  a  piston  having  a  piston 
rod  extending  out  of  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 
This  piston  is  normally  press^  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cylinder  by  a  calibrated  spiral  spring; 
but  when  steam  is  admitted  below  tne  piston  by 


Fia.  1.  aiuM^giania  uaaeAOcm. 


opening  tiie  stopcock  previously  mentioned,  the 
pressure  forces  tiie  piston  upward  against  the 
spring,  compressing  it  a  greater  or  less  amount, 
according  to  the  steam  pressure  and  the  resili- 
ency of  the  spring,  which  is  known  and  meas- 
ured. The  top  of  the  piston  rod  is  attached  to 
a  lever  which  carries  a  pencil  at  one  end.  This 
pencil  bears  against  a  slip  of  paper  attached  to 
a  drum,  which  rotates  back  and  forth  on  its 
axis  for  a  distance  and  with  motion  which  corre- 
sponds exactly  to  the  stroke  and  movement  of 
the  en^ne  piston.  In  operatim  tiie  indicator 
piston  rises  and  faUs  with  the  rise  and  fitU  ot 
the  steam  pressure  in  the  cylinder,  and  the  pen- 
cil point  is  thus  given  a  vertical  movement  whose 
magnitude  corresponds  to  the  intensity  of  the 
steajn  pressure  and  is  measurable  on  the  dia- 
gram when  the  compressitm  of  the  spring  and 
the  motion  of  the  pencil  per  pound  of  pressure 
are  known.  At  the  same  time  the  rotation  of  the 
drum  nves  the  paper  a  horizontal  movement 
under  the  pencil  point,  corresponding  in  magni- 
tude and  speed  to  the  mgine-plston  movement  so 
that  the  result  of  the  two  operations  is  the  In- 
scription of  a  closed  diagram  on  the  paper. 
These  dia^ms,  bein^  drawn  to  scale,  enable  the 
steam  engineer  familiar  with  their  use  to  calcu- 
late the  power  of  the  engine,  to  examine  and  ad- 
just the  actions  of  the  engine  valves,  and  to 
make  certain  inferences  concerning  the  transfor- 
mation of  heat  into  work,  and  the  influence  of 
the  metal  of  the  eylinder  tm.  that  operatic. 
S^ial  forms  of  indicator  have  come  into  use 
with  the  high  speeds  and  hi^  temperatures 
which  are  met  in  the  internal-combustion  engine 
(c[.v.).  One  of  these  is  a  maximum-pressure  in- 
dicator, giving  no  diagram,  but  indicating  by 
motion  of  a  lever  when  and  at  what  pressure  the 
maximum  pressure  takes  place.  Ine  other  is 
called  the  manograph,  and  in  it  a  flexible  cali- 
brated diaphragm  receives  the  pressure,  and  a 
mirror  reflects  the  double  motion  of  pressure  and 
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piston.  (See  Hahoqraph.)  A  concise  treatise 
on  the  snbjeet  of  indicatoTB  and  indicator  dia- 
grame  ia  Peabody,  3**0  Steam  Awtoe  Indicator 
(New  York,  1900). 


information  (^.t.)  in  that  it  is  the  aet  of  a 
grand  jury,  while  an  infonnati<»i  is  the  written 
accusation  of  crime  by  the  law  officer  of  the 
erown  or  of  the  state.   It  differs  from  present- 


1      t^/re  Oosure 
j  orf^intofComprt^on 


'XXn>10TL0Sf  bt-dUc'ahlin  (Lat.  india^f  im- 
poeitifm  of  a  tax,  period  of  15  years,  from  {n- 
iievre,  to  decbur^  nrom  m,  in  +  dioere.  to  9a^t 
fikt.  dU^  to  show).  A  period  <a  crcle  of  15 
years,  ttte  orig^  of  which  is  invoWed  in  obeca- 
rity-  It  began  to  be  used  in  reckoning  time^ 
chiefly  1^  eccleeiastical  hiBtortans,  during  the 
life  of  Athanasius;  it  was  afterward  adopted 
by  the  Po[>es,  through  whose  influence  it  came 
to  be  so  generally  employed  during  the  Middle 
Ages  that  tiie  dates  of  charters  and  public  deeds 
of  this  period  are  enresBed  in  indictiona  as 
well  as  in  years  of  uie  Christiaa  era.  See 
Cbbonoloot. 

nroiOTIO  PASOHAUB,  In-dlk'shl-A  pfts- 
fctHs  (Lat,  Easter  declaration).  A  custom 
that  arose  in  the  early  Christian  Church  of  Alex- 
andria of  announcing  on  Epiphany  the  days  on 
which  Easter  would  fall.  I^ter  Uiis  declaration 
was  called  the  ItuUetio  festorum  mobilium,  the 
announcement  of  the  movable  feasta,  because  the 
time  when  these  should  be  celebrated  depended 
upot  the  apptnnbnent  of  the  days  fbr  Easter. 
Ine  enstom  soon  became  gaieral;  tiie  fourth 
Synod  at  Orltons  (541)  issued  a  formal  order 
for  flte  ohaerrance  in  its  first  canon. 

nrDIOTKENT,  in-dXVm6nt  (from  OF.  endt- 
ter,  endioter,  inditer,  indioter,  to  accuse,  Lat. 
iitdictare,  frequentative  of  indicere,  to  proclaim, 
from  in,  in  +  dicere,  to  Bay,  Slct.  dii,  to  show). 
The  formal  written  accusation  of  crime  against 
a  person,  presented  on  oath  by  a  grand  jury 
(g.T.),  and  upon  which  he  is  tried  by  a  petit 
jury.  In  Scotland  an  indictment  is  also  the 
aecasation  on  which  a  priscmer  is  tried;  but  it 
runs  in  the  name  of  the  lord  advocate,  addressed 
to  the  pris<Hier.  In  England  a  prisoner  is  not 
^titled,  before  trial,  to  a  copy  of  the  indictment 
or  a  list  of  the  wito eases  against  him  except  in 
of  teeM(m.   An  indictmoit  differs  from  an 


ment  (q.v.)  in  that  the  latter  is  an  aocnsation 
1^  the  grand  jury  of  its  own  motion,  and  with- 
out any  eharge  of  crime  or  any  bill  of  indict- 
mait  being  laid  before  it. 

In  the  United  States  persons  who  are  accused 
of  felonies  or  grave  miBderaeanors  can  be  brou^t 
to  trial  only  up4m  an  indictment  which  a  grand 
jury  has  declared  to  be  "a  true  bill,"  the  right 
to  be  prosecuted  only  on  indictment  by  a  grand 
jury  "for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime" 
being  preserved  by  the  ConstituUon  of  the 
United  States  (Amendmrats,  Art.  V)  as  well 
as  by  those  of  tha  several  States.  Whoi  a  crim- 
inal court  is  ecmvened,  and  the  grand  jury  has 
been  duly  ctmstitated  and  instntcted,  the  Staters 
attorn^,  or  some  other  duly  ^alifled  officer, 
lays  before  them  drafts  of  indictment  against 
the  alleged  offenders  and  furnishes  them  with 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  whose  testimony  is 
relied  uptm  to  support  tiie  accusation.  Tliese 
witnesses  the  grand  jury  examines  ex  parte,  not 
to  determine  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Qie  ac- 
cused, but  to  ascorwn  whether  there  is  or  is  not 
prima  facie  evidence  of  guilt  suffldait  to  war- 
rant  their  trial.  If  12  or  more  members  of  the 
grand  jury  pronounce  in  the  affirmative,  the  pre- 
sentment, with  the  words  "a  true  bill"  indorsed 
upon  the  back  thereof,  is  sent  to  the  court;  and, 
upon  the  charges  therein  contained,  carefully  set 
forth  in  the  indictment  subsequently  prepared, 
the  accused  is  put  upon  trial  before  a  petit  jur^. 
The  indictment  is  prefaced  by  a  "caption,"  in 
which  are  set  forth  the  name,  term,  and  place 
of  meeting  of  the  court,  the  names  of  the  jus- 
tices, and  the  faet  that  the  grand  jury  was  law- 
fulfy  constituted.  Then  comes  a  full  and  par- 
ticular description  of  the  alleged  crime;  the 
name  of  the  accused  must  be  givoi  if  known; 
and  if  not,  be  must  be  described  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  his  idmtity  sure.  The  iame  and  place 
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of  the  conunieBion  of  the  crime  must  also  be 
stated,  though  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  con- 
viction that  these  particulars  should  be  exactly 
supported  as  charged.  In  some  cases,  however, 
a  ftulure  upon  this  point  is  fatal  to  the  Indict- 
ment. In  trials  for  perjury  the  exact  day  when 
the  offense  was  committed  must  be  named.  To 
prove  that  the  crime  was  committed  on  some 
other  day  will  not  avail.  In  cases  of  murder  the 
daUh  must  be  described  as  occurring  within  a 
year  and  a  day  of  the  time  when  the  alleged  fatal 
injury  was  inflicted.  When  several  persons  bave 
been  concerned  in  the  coramisaion  of  a  crime, 
they  may  be  indicted  either  jointly  or  separately. 
It  is  usual  to  describe  the  alleged  offense  in  dif- 
ferent wajrs,  in  what  are  usually  called  "counts," 
in  order  to  cover  any  uncertainty  that  majr  exist 
beforehand  as  to  the  precise  way  in  which  it  was 
committed.  It  is  enough  if  the  prisoner  is  con- 
victed upon  a  single  count.  The  indictment  must 
charge  explicitly  whatever  is  necessary  to  con- 
stitute the  offense.  But  though  the  offense  of 
a  prisoner  may  have  involved  Uie  commission  of 
two  or  more  distinct  crimes,  as,  e.g.,  arson,  bur- 
glwry,  and  murder,  the  indictment  can  charge 
only  one  of  the  crimes.  The  others  must  be 
charged  in  separate  indictmrats.  Formerly  in 
England  and  to-day  in  some  of  the  United  States 
the  drawing  of  an  indictment  is  an  exceedingly 
delicate  and  precarious  undertalcing  because  of 
the  tendency  of  the  courts,  in  the  interests  of  the 
accused,  to  quash  the  indictment  or  even  to  set 
aside  a  conviction  because  of  technical  errors, 
even  of  the  most  trifling  character,  such  as  a 
mistake  in  speUingi  the  insertion  of  a  superflu- 
ous word,  the  fairare  to  dot  an  «  or  cross  a  t. 
This  toidency  had  originally  a  certain  justifica- 
tion when  courts  and  juries  were  forced  into  m 
tacit  cMispirw^  to  defeat  the  harsh  and  inhuman 
penal  law  which  prevailed  in  England  in  the 
eighteenth  and  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, but  its  survival  in  American  criminal  ju- 
risprudence is  to-day  only  an  abuse  of  justice. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  in  most 
American  States  as  well  as  in  England  this  re- 
proach has  been  removed  by  statute  or  by  the 
adoptlim  of  a  more  enlif^tened  attitude  aj  the 
courts.  In  many  of  the  States  the  harsh  rule 
of  the  comm(Hi  law  which  denied  the  rig^t  of  a 
person  accused  of  treason  or  felony  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  indictmoit  has  l>een  abolished.  Con- 
sult: Pike,  Hiatory  of  Crime  in  England  (Lon- 
don, 1878):  F.  Wharton,  Precedents  of  Indiot- 
mentt  and  Pleat  (4th  *ed.,  2  vols.,  Chid^, 
1881) ;  Stephen,  Hiatory  of  the  Criminal  Law  of 
England  (ib..  1883) ;  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hit- 
tory  of  English  Law  (2d  ed.,  Cambridge,  1899) ; 
H.  C.  Joyce,  TreaUee  on  the  Law  Oovenung  In- 
dictments (Albany,  1908);  also  the  authorities 
cited  under  Cbimiwal  Law.   See  Grand  Juvt. 

mPIFTBBEM  TISU  ( (rcHn  indifferent,  from 
Lat.  indifferens,  not  different,  from  in-,  not 
differre,  to  differ,  from  die-,  apart  +  ferre,  to 
bear).  A  term  used  in  philosophy  and  ethics  to 
designate  the  theory  that  the  human  will  is  ab- 
solutely indifferent  to  all  motives.  The  doctrine 
is  also  called  indcterminism,  or  the  doctrine  of 
the  liberty  of  indifference,  and  is  opposed  to 
determinism.  See  Fatalibh;  DBTBBunnsic; 
Ethics  ;  Fbke  Wizx. 

nmGBS^OV  {trom  JmL  indigestio,  indi- 
gestion, from  •«-,  not  -|-  digestio,  digestion,  from 
digerere,  to  digest,  from  dis-,  apart  +  gerere,  to 
carry) ,  or  Dtsfepbia.  A  term  somewhat  vaguely 
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applied  to  various  forms  of  disease  of  the  stomach 
or  of  the  small  intestines  in  which  the  natural 
process  of  digesting  and  assimilating  the  food  is 
deranged,  ^e  common  cause  ol  indigestion, 
whwe  organic  disease  is  absent,  is  the  eating  of 
too  much  food,  too  r^idly,  or  without  sufficient 
mastication. 

The  symptoms  of  indigestion  are  by  no  means 
constant  in  all  cases.  There  is  often  anorexia 
(or  want  of  appetite),  but  occasionally  the  ap- 
petite is  excessive  and  even  ravenous.  Nausea 
not  infrequently  comes  on  soon  after  a  meal: 
while  in  other  cases  there  is  no  naiisea,  but 
after  the  lapse  of  a  couple  of  hours  the  food  is 
vomited,  the  vomited  matters  being  very  acid, 
and  oftoi  bitter  from  admixture  (tf  mle.  In  se- 
vere cases  the  vomiting  has  been  known  to  occur 
after  every  meal  for  several  months.  Flatulence, 
relieving  itself  in  eructations,  is  one  of  tiie 
standard  symptoms  of  this  affection,  the  gas  that 
gives  rise  to  this  symptom  tieing  sometimes 
evolved  from  undigested  matters  in  the  stomach. 
It  is  very  apt  to  occur  in  dyspeptic  patients 
if  they  have  fasted  rather  longer  than  usual. 
Cardialgia  (popularly  Icnown  as  heartburn), 
pyrosis  (q.T.),  or  water  brash,  and  gaatrodynia 
(commonly  derignated  spasm  or  oromp  of  tiie 
stomach,  and  coming  on  at  uncertain  intervals 
in  most  severe  paroxysms)  are  somewhat  less 
common  symptoms  of  indigestion. 

The  treatment  of  indigestion  is  more  dietetic 
than  medicinal.  All  bad  habits  suggested  above 
must  be  corrected.  The  quantity  of  food  which 
can  be  digested  by  the  gastric  juice  and  intes- 
tinal fluids  Iwing  limitM  (see  Digestion,  Ob- 
0AN8  OF),  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  ex- 
cess; moreover,  tiie  meals  should  not  succeed 
each  other  too  rapidfy.  With  regard  to  the 
nature  of  food  best  suited  to  dyspeptic  persons, 
it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  a  mixture  of 
well-cooked  animal  and  v^etable  food  is  in  gen- 
eral more  easily  digested  than  either  kind  taken 
exclusively.  Each  patient  should  be  advised  by 
his  physician  as  to  his  dietary.  The  unques- 
tionable benefit  which  dyspeptic  patients  often 
derive  from  a  visit  to  a  hydropathic  establish- 
ment is  due  perhaps  not  so  much  to  any  specific 
action  of  the  water  as  to  the  well-regulated  diet, 
tiie  withdrawal  of  the  mind  from  personal  cares, 
and  the  change  of  scene.  The  use  of  purgatives 
and  remedies  for  indigestion  is  much  overdone 
by  the  laity  and  lays  the  foundations  of  chronic 
gastric  disorder  that  cannot  be  cured.  See  Dts- 
PEPSiA  and  Gastritis,  the  chronic  form  of  which 
is  generally  accompanied  by  indigestion. 

OmiOtBKl,  en'dy«-g6rTci.  A  river  of  east 
Siberia.  It  rises  in  the  Stanovoi  Mountains, 
400  miles  east  of  Yakutsk,  and,  after  flowing 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  for  about  900  miles 
across  a  sparsely  populated  and  frozen  desert 
region,  it  empties  throu^  a  large  delta  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  460  miles  east  of  the  month  of 
the  Lena  (Map;  Asia,  Q  2).  It  is  navigable 
during  the  summer  months. 

INa>iaO  (8p.  indigo,  (ndioo,  from  Lat.  in- 
dicum,  from  Gk.  MiKSr,  indikon,  indigo,  from 
'Ip8la,  India,  India).  A  coloring  matter  first 
employed  as  a  dyestuff  in  India,  whence  it  wa» 
brmight  by  traders  to  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries. Europeans  were  not  acquainted  with  its 
vegetable  migin  until  the  time  when  its  im- 
portati<m  assumed  condderable  dimensions,  after 
the  drcumnav{gati<m  of  Africa;  and  as  the 
method  of  dyeing  with  woad  did  not  present  the 
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indigo  in  substance,  the  virtual  identity  of  the 
two  was  not  suapected.  Of  late  years  artificial 
indigo  has  been  produced  from  coal-tar  products 
and  is  seriously  threatening  the  exiateDCe  of  the 
indigo  plantations.  For  the  history  of  artificial 
indigo,  see  C(ML-Tab  Colobs. 

Bust  of  the  natural  indigo  of  oommeree  is  ob* 
tained  from  apeoies  of  Ind^feru^  tO.  the  family 
LegominosB.  The  genus  emtHraees  about  400 
apeoiea,  widely  distributed  throughout  tropical 


and  subtropical  regions.  The  best-known  and 
most  widely  cultivated  Bpecies,  as  well  as  the 
ones  which  supply  nearly  all  the  indigo  found  in 
the  markets,  are  Indigofera  omi,  a  native  of 
tropica!  America,  and  Indigofera  tinctoria,  the 
original  home  of  which  is  not  positively  known, 
although  it  is  said  to  occur  wild  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  Indigofera  argmtea,  a  native  of 
Arabia  and  parts  of  Africa,  is  a  source  of  much 
of  this  valuable  dye.  Indigo  plants  are  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  the  East  and  West  Indies 
{especially  in  Bmgal),  in  Central  America, 
puts  of  Europe  and  Africa,  etc.  The  plants  are 
shrubby,  attaining  a  height  of  about  6  feet,  have 
pinnately  compound  leaves  and  usually  pink  or 
purple  flowers.  The  pods  of  Indigofm-a  anil  are 
sickle-shaped,  short,  and  compressed,  while  those 
of  Indigofera  tinetoria  are  strai^t,  cylindrical, 
and  many-seeded.  When  cultiV)E^ed,  the  indigo 
idaiit  reqniree  a  rich,  friable  soU,  well  watered, 
but  not  too  wet.  Hie  seeds  are  sown  in  drills 
about  a  foot  apart,  and  the  plants  are  cut  when 
b^pmning  to  flower.  In  the  tropics  this  can  be 
done  at  frequent  intervals,  and  four  or  five 
erops  a  year  obtained.  After  cutting,  the  crop 
is  handled  in  various  ways,  fermented  in  tanks, 
as  described  below,  and  tiie  indigo  extracted. 
Althou^  the  plants  are  perennial,  the  greatest 
yields  are  obtained  from  annual  plantings.  In 
addition  to  tiie  species  mentioned  above,  at  least 
half  a  dozen  other  species  of  Indigofera  are 
known  to  produce  indigo  of  good  character.  It 
is  also  produced  by  species  of  Bophora,  Baptiaia, 
Amorpha,  Tephrosia,  and  Oalega,  all  belonging 
to  the  order  Leguminosfe.  Baptisia  tinetoria 
and  Amorpha  fruticoaa  are  known  as  "false  in- 
digo" in  the  United  States,  where  they  are 
widely  distributed.  Plants  of  other  families  pro- 
duce indigo,  as  Imtis  tinotoria,  a  cruciferous 
plant  whidi  ires  eultireted  in  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages  and  is  still  planted  in  sontiiem 
Fnooe  (aae  Woad)  ;  Wrightia  and  Ntrium, 
which  belcmg  to  the  femily  ApocynaeeiB;  Jfort- 


denia  tinetoria  and  Oymnema  tingena,  of  the 
natural  order  Asclepiadaceee ;  Polygonum  tincto- 
riwn,  of  the  order  Polygonacec;  8trobilanthea 
flaooid^oliua,  of  the  order  Acanthacese;  Bpilan- 
the»  tinetoria  ( Composite),  and  Seabioaa  auociaa 
(Dipsacacee),  as  well  as  many  others,  r^resent- 
ing  widely  separated  orders  of  plants. 

Neithw  the  indigo  plant  nor  /sotM  Unctoria 
contains  the  dyestiUET  (indigotin)  ready  formed, 
but  rather  a  colorless  glucoside,  indican  (q-V,), 
which  breaks  up,  by  fermentative  processes,  into 
indigotin,  and  a  glucose  sugar  called  indiglucin. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  indican  is  a  normal 
constituent  of  human  urine  and  becomes  ver^ 
plentiful  in  certain  diseases.  Natural  indigo  is 
prepared  for  the  market  in  the  following  fashion ; 
The  plants  are  cut  down  just  before  reaching 
the  flowering  stage  and  are  thrown  into  vats, 
wbiEm  they  are  ste^ted  in  water  and  allowed  to 
ferment  for  12  to  15  hours,  practically  out  of 
contact  with  air.  This  produces  the  soluble 
indigo  wkite,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  water; 
the  liquid  is  then  drawn  off  into  "beating  vats," 
where  it  is  violentiy  agitated  by  machinery,  in 
order  to  promote  contact  with  the  air,  so  that 
the  indigo  white  is  oxidized  to  the  insoluble  in- 
digo blue,  which  forms  a  thick  scum  on  the 
surface  and  then  sinks  to  the  bottom  as  a  bluish 
mod.  After  settling,  the  dear  liquid  is  drawn 
off,  and  the  indigo  blue  is  collected,  squeezed 
between  cloths,  and  dried  in  the  air.  It  is  sold 
in  irregular  lumps,  which  differ  in  tint,  size, 
and  terture  according  to  the  various  localities 
in  which  they  are  produced.  The  amount  of 
available  dyestuff  ranges  from  20  to  90  per 
cent  of  tiie  commercial  product,  some  of  the 
impurities  being  accidoital,  although  intentional 
adulteration  is  oxnmon  enough.  This  irregu- 
larity of  c(HnpoBiti<xi  in  the  natural  product  is 
one  of  the  causes  that  have  advanced  the  manu- 
facture of  artifleial  indigOi  which  is  always  chem- 
ieally  pure. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  patented  proc- 
esses for  the  preparation  of  synthetic  indigotin, 
chiefly  held  by  the  German  color  factories  and 
largely  based  upon  the  researches  of  Adolf  Baeyer, 
who  showed,  about  1880,  what  the  exact  chem- 
ical constitution  of  this  substance  is  and  indi- 
cated the  general  principles  for  ito  pr^aration 
from  aniline  derivatives.  At  present  artificial 
indigo  is  manu&utnred  by  a  process  worked 
out  ny  the  Badisehe  Anilin-und  Sodafabrik  at 
Ludwigshafen  upon  a  basis  furnished  hy  Hen- 
mann.  Naphthalene,  an  abundant  ingre^ent  of 
coal  tar,  is  first  oxidized  by  fuming  sulphuric 
acid  to  phthalie  acid,  from  this  pbttialimide  is 
formed,  and  this  converted  into  anthranilic  acid. 
This  latter  reacts  with  monochloracetic  acid  to 
form  a  compound  ( phenylglyeocoU-carboxylic 
acid)  which  fused  into  caustic  soda  is  converted 
into  indozyl,  which  by  atmospheric  oxidation 
yields  pure  indigo  blue.  The  working  out  of  tiie 
artificial  indigo  manufacture  brought  in  ito  wake 
the  development  of  the  new  contact  process  for 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  production  of  electrolytic 
chlorine.  In  1906  it  was  estimated  that  80  per 
cent  of  the  world's  consumption  of  indigo  was 
supplied  by  the  artificial  product,  while  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  indigo  plant  has  shrunken  corre- 
spondingly. Natural  indigo  is  still  used,  either 
with  or  without  woad,  in  certain  eases  of  cloth 
djed  for  government  consumption.  Pure  indigo- 
tin, whether  extracted  from  natural  indigd  or  pre- 
pared utiflcially,  is  crystalline,  witik  a  coppery 
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lustre  and  a  very  characteriatic  odor;  when 
crushed,  it  forms  a  blue  powder,  and  when  fixed 
upon  the  fibre  it  constitutes  a  remarlubly  fast 
and  brilliant  "navy-blue"  dye.  Numerous  oom- 
pounds  of  indigo  are  now  pr^ared  as  dyes,  sueh 
as  indigo  red,  indigo  scarlet,  and  indigo  ydlow. 
In  the  first  two  indigo  is  combined  with  sulphur 
as  Thio-Indigo  Red  B  and  Thio-Indigo  Scarlet 
R;  in  the  last  the  combination  is  with  benzoyle 
chloride. 

Dyeing  with  Indigo.  As  indigo  blue  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  it  must  first  be  converted  into 
indigo  white,  which  is  soluble  in  alkaline  liquids. 
This  change  is  produeed  by  the  chemical  addition 
of  hydrogen,  so  that  the  blue,  CmHmN^,,  goes 
orer  into  the  whit^  Ct^SJUfir  This  is  eflteeted 
in  cold  Tats,  whieh  are  empl<^ed  for  the  dyeing 
of  cotton  and  lin«i,  by  metiallie  reducing  agents, 
such  as  sulphate  of  iron,  zinc  dust,  and  alkaline 
sulphites;  while  wool  and  silk  are  dyed  in  ioarm 
vats,  where  the  reduction  is  caused  by  a  fer- 
mentation of  Triable  substances,  preferably 
woad,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  by  which 
indican  is  converted  into  indigo  white.  These 
Tata  are  always  alkaline.  When  the  reduction 
of  the  indigo  is  c(Hnpleted,  the  liquid  is  ooIotIcss, 
with  a  li^t  bluish  scum  on  top.  The  scoured 
materials  are  then  drawn  through  the  Tats  and 
exposed  to  the  air  while  drying.  The  atmos- 
pheric oxygen  immediately  reconverts  Uie  white 
into  the  blue,  by  removing  the  extra  hydrt^^ 
atoms.  Indigo  blue  is  also  soluble  in  fuming 
sulphuric  acid,  forming  "indigo-sulphonic  acid,^' 
or  Saxon  blue,  which  was  formerly  known  as  a 
dyeetnff,  but  has  been  rqilaoed  in  modem  prac- 
tice 1^  its  sodium  salt,  imdigo  oantims.  The 
solution  of  this  carmine  produces  a  bine  precipi- 
tate upon  the  fibre  with  an  alum  mordant,  but 
the  color  is  neither  as  deep  nor  as  fast  as  that 
of  the  unaltered  indigotin  frcan  the  reducing 
vats.  With  artificial  indigo  the  final  synthesis 
can  be  produced  on  the  fibre  itself,  as  when 
orthonitrophenylpropiolic  acid  and  potassium 
zantiiogenate  are  applied  separately  and  the 
d<m^7  impr^ated  cloth  is  then  steamed. 

Frmtlng  with  Indigo.  Indigotin  is  not 
nited  to  printing  in  pigmoit  form,  and  flgored 
goods  are  produeed  1^  dyeing  processes.  To  prO' 
mire  a  blue-and-white  pattern,  the  whole  fabric 
may  first  be  dyed  blue,  and  the  white  produced 
by  printing  on  bleaching  agents  which  will  re- 
move the  color.  Or  the  cloth  may  first  be 
printed  with  a  "reserve,"  or  resist,  a  paste  com- 
posed of  gum,  pipe  clay,  and  copper  salts,  to  pre- 
Tent  the  dqxwit  of  indigo  upcm  the  spots  which 
they  protect,  while  the  material  passes  through 
the  Tat.  Artificial  indigo  can  again  be  produeed 
by  printing  one  chemical  upon  the  fibre  and  snt- 
tug  the  oUier  into  the  bath  tiironi^  which  it  is 
subsequently  passed. 

Bibliography.  Baeyer's  articles  in  the  Be- 
rickte  der  deutachm  chemischen  OeeelUchaft 
(Berlin,  187»-0O) ;  Benedikt,  Chemigtry  of  the 
Coal'Tar  Colors  (London,  1889) ;  Nietzki,  Chem- 
iatry  of  Organio  Dyestuffs  (ib,,  1892) ;  Sadtler, 
Handbook  of  Industrial  Orgtmio  Chemistry  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1895) ;  Bmnk,  History  of  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Manufaotvre  of  Indigo  (Berlin, 
1001 ) ;  Lachmann  in  the  Journal  of  tite  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society  (Easton,  Pa.)  for  1901; 
F.  H.  Thorp,  Outlines  of  Industriai  Chemistry 
(2d  ed.,  New  York,  1911). 

nroiQO  BIBP.    See  Indigo  Bvtmsa. 

INDIGO  BUAITING.    A  North  American 
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finch  {Pa*serina  cyanea)  of  the  eastern  United 
States.  It  breeds  as  far  north  as  Nova  Sootla 
and  Minnesota,  but  migrates  southward  in  the 
fall  to  Central  America,  where  it  spends  the  win- 
ter. It  is  about  6%  inches  in  Imgth,  and  the 
adult  male  is  rich  dark  blue  in  oolor,  Tariously 
tinged  and  shaded,  the  lores  and  angles  of  the 
chin  velvety  black.  The  female  is  gray  brown. 
It  frequents  open  places  on  the  edges  of  woods 
and  delights  to  sit  on  the  top  of  a  high  tres 
singing  a  very  sweet  and  peculiar  melody,  con- 
tinued late  into  summer,  after  most  other  birds 
have  stopped  singing.  It  is  easily  domesticated. 
The  nest  Is  built  of  grasses,  leaves,  bark,  and 
long  hairs,  in  a  little  bush  or  on  weeds  near  the 
ground.  The  eggs  are  three  or  four,  pale  bluidi 
white,  without  spots.    See  Colored  Plate  of 

EOGSOr  SONQ  BlBDS. 

XKDIOO  SNAKE.    See  G<»TOS  Snakk. 

INDIRECT  HEATnrg.  See  Huthto  and 
Ventilation. 

INDIUM  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat  indicum,  in- 
digo), A  metallic  element,  discovered  spectro- 
scopically  by  Reich  and  Rlchter  in  1863.  It 
occurs  in  minute  quanti14es  in  varioos  sine  ores, 
especially  in  the  zinc  blendes  of  Freibeiv,  in  some 
galenas  from  Italy,  in  the  fine  duet  of  sine  fur- 
naces, and  in  various  manganese  ores.  In  tiie 
metallic  state  the  element  may  be  obtained  by 
reducing  its  oxide  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  or 
by  fusing  the  oxide  with  sodium,  or  else  by  the 
electrolysis  of  its  chloride,  nitrate,  or  sulphate. 
The  oxide  itself  is  obtained  by  dissolving  Frei- 
berg zinc  in  weak  sulphuric  acid,  precipitating 
the  solution  with  metallic  zinc,  and  separating 
out,  from  the  precipitate  lead,  oopper,  and  iron. 
With  oxygen  indinm  forms  an  ouoe  of  the  fw- 
mula  InA-  Its  hydroxide,  In(OH)b  is  similar 
to  that  of  t^nminium.  A  number  of  its  salta 
have  been  prepared,  but  none  of  them  has  any 
economic  value.  In  its  salts  indium  may  act  as 
a  univalent,  bivalent,  or  trivslent  dement.  Thus, 
it  forms  three  different  chlorides:  InCl,  InCl» 
and  InClf.  As  a  rule,  only  the  salts  of  trivalent 
indium  can  be  dissolved  in  water  without  b^ig 
decomposed.  Ifetalllc  indium  is  ductile,  silver 
white,  and  lustrous.  Its  ^Mcifie  gravitr  is 
about  7.1,  and  it  melts  at  1S6*  C.  (311^  F.).  Its 
chemical  symbol  is  In,  and  its  atomic  webrht  is 
114.8.    - 

IN'DIVIDTTAIJSK  (from  indioidual,  from 
ML.  individualis,  relating  to  an  individual,  from 
Lat.  individvua,  indivisible,  from  in-,  not  -H 
dividuus,  divisible,  from  dividers,  to  divide). 
The  doctrine  that  society  is  only  an  artificial 
device,  whose  value  is  to  be  gained  by  its  con- 
ducivoiess  to  the  good  of  the  several  associated 
members  or  by  some  other  standard  set  hj  tiiese 
individuals.  Individualism  must  be  distin- 
guished from  egoism,  with  which  it  is  often  con- 
founded. While  individualism  perhaps  is  gener- 
ally fistic  in  character,  it  is  not  always  so. 
An  individualist  may  maintain  that  the  end 
which  justifies  all  justifiable  means  is  "the  great- 
est good  of  the  greatest  number";  what  makes 
him  an  individualist  is  his  conception  of  the 
greatest  number  as  composed  of  independent 
units,  tile  happiness  of  each  of  which  is  to  be 
reckoned  as  a  separate  item  In  the  sum  total  of 
general  happiness.  Such  being  the  nature  of  in- 
dividualism, it  is  clear  that  in  all  the  sciences 
which  deal  with  man  as  a  social  being  there  may 
be  individualistic  tendencies.  And  as  a  matter 
of  fact  individualism  has  been  a  marked  charae* 
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teristic  of  many  prominent  theories  in  political 
science,  in  econ<»QicB,  and  in  ethics. 

In  politiml  theory  the  consistoit  indlTidualist 
r^ards  tlie  state  as  a  means  to  subserve  indiWd- 
vu  ends.  He  may  be  an  uioistic  anarchist,  de- 
siring to  remoTe  all  res^ints  wbidi  the  state 
imposes  upon  his  freedom  of  action.  On  the 
other  hand,  lie  may  be  an  absolutist,  believing 
that  the  restraints  imposed  by  a  supreme  gov- 
ernment are  necessary  to  prevent  the  disastrous 
consequences  which  would  follow  from  every 
man's  acting  upon  hie  unregulated  desires  and 
thus  involving  himself  in  perpetual  warfare  with 
all  his  neighbors.  Thus,  we  see  that  the  sov- 
ereignty of  government,  which  the  individu^ist 
murt  deny  in  ultimate  theory,  he  may  stoutly 
maintain  in  practical  politics.  Hobbes,  the 
prime  individualist  of  modem  times,  was  never* 
theless  one  of  the  staochest  supporters  of  un- 
limited despotism  when  despotism  was  making 
its  last  stand  against  parliamentary  government 
in  England.  Again,  an  altruistic  individualist 
may,  like  the  egoistic,  be  either  an  anarchist  or 
a  believer  in  government.  The  anarchism  of  our 
day  is  in  large  measure  a  reaction  against  abso- 
lutism, a  reacti<Ht  motived  by  a  sinoere  desire  to 
secure  for  mankind  at  large  the  Uessings  of  free- 
dom. The  trouble  with  it  is  that  it  conceives 
freedom  as  license  and  regards  license  as  in  its 
nature  humane  when  not  irritated  by  authority. 
Other  altruistic  individmilists,  however,  who  do 
not  share  with  the  benevolent  anarchist  the  op- 
timist  belief  that  man  is  by  nature  a  saint  and 
only  by  government  a  sinner,  justify  government 
as  a  necessary  evil — an  evil  because  individual- 
i^  la  more  or  less  npressed  by  law,  but  a  neces- 
si^  because  without  some  measure  of  such  re- 
pression some  individuals  would  make  life  intol- 
erable or  even  impossible  for  otiiers.  It  is  thus 
clear  that  individualism  as  a  political  theory  is 
quite  compatible  with  acquiescence  in  and  sup- 
port of  almost  any  form  of  government  or  even 
with  revolt  from  all  government.  Practical  indi- 
vidualism, on  the  other  hand,  may  prevail  to  a 
large  extent  along  with  anti-individualistic  the- 
ories, for  it  is  quite  logically  consistent  for  a 
thinker  to  maintain  that  the  true  end  of  all  gov- 
ernment is  the  welfare  <rf  society  as  an  organic 
whole,  and  yet  that  this  welfare  can  beat  be 
served  by  aUowing  every  individual  to  punas 
his  own  ends. 

In  economics  individualism  has  generally  ad- 
vocated the  practice  which  is  formulated  in  the 
well-known  precept,  Laissez  favre,  laissez  passer. 
The  state  is  to  keep  hands  off  of  the  economic 
machinery.  Free  competition,  resulting  in  the 
survival  of  the  economically  fittest,  is  the  indi- 
vidualistic ideal.  Hence  we  find  among  individ- 
n^ists  a  tendraOT  to  oppose  all  sumptuary  and 
other  eocmomie  legislation.  Compensation  for 
aerviee  rendered  is  held  to  be  a  matter  which 
concerns  merely  the  parties  immediately  in- 
volved, and  no  general  laws,  it  is  urged,  should 
control  the  unr^ricted  privilege  of  any  man  to 
buy  labor  as  cheap  and  to  sell  it  as  dear  as  the 
ration  between  supply  and  demand  allows.  No 
minimum  of  wage,  no  maximum  of  hours,  no  re- 
striction upon  tiie  age  or  sex  of  employees,  no 
onployer's  liability  exe^t  as  specifled  eon- 
tract,  no  fostering  of  industries  by  tariff  or  sub- 
sidy, no  political  arbitration  of  economic  dis- 
putes, DO  government  ownership  or  operation  of 
any  industrial  plant — ^in  short,  no  state  inter* 
ieranee  in  production,  distribution,  or  consump- 


tion— this  is  what  absolute  and  unadulterated 
individualism  is  apt  to  hold  before  itself  as  the 
true  type  of  the  industrial  Ufe.  But  pure  eco- 
nomic individualism  is  at  the  present  day  more 
a  theory  than  a  practice.  Public  policy  has  as- 
serted itself  against  private  license,  and  the 
struggle  at  present  is  not  so  much  between  state 
interferoice  and  free  competition  as  between  dif- 
ferent views  as  to  tiie  points  at  which  state 
interference  is  advisable.  Individualism  has  be- 
come more  of  a  war  cry  than  an  accurate  desig- 
nation of  economic  principle.  The  question  is 
imly  as  to  the  charat^r  of  the  limitations  to  be 
put  upon  the  freedom  of  the  individual  in  his 
economic  relations. 

In  ethical  theory  individualism  is  not  now 
so  Important  a  factor  as  it  was  a  century  or  so 
ago.  Pure  individnaltom  is  often  thought,  in- 
compatible with  moralify  as  ordinarily  un'der- 
stood.  If  each  man's  ideals  are  tiie  measure  of 
his  morality,  morality,  it  is  claimed,  ceases  to 
have  any  general  meaning.  This  is  frankly  rec- 
ognized by  some  individualists ;  but  some,  on  the 
other  haiid,  still  maintain  the  possibility  of 
carrying  their  theory  out  logically  without  det- 
riment to  morality.  The  typical  representatives 
of  tiie  latter  view  are  to  be  found  among  those 
who  claim  for  the  individual  conscience  the  right 
to  pass  definitively  upon  all  questions  of  morals. 
"There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  erring  conscience," 
they  say.  In  some  thinkers,  as,  e.g.,  Kant,  the 
individualism  of  the  conscience  theory  of  morals 
is  offset  by  the  universalism  of  the  criterion  of 
reason,  which  directs  the  conscience.  One  must 
see  one's  duty  only  in  what  can  be  duty  for  all. 
The  combination  of  individualism  and  anti-in- 
dhridnalism  in  an  etiiics  of  conscience  Is,  how* 
ever,  a  tow  de  foroe  which  can  be  successfully 
achieved  only  by  those  who  unknowingly  have  a 
higher  standard  for  morality  then  either  con- 
science or  pure  reason.  But  when  this  higher 
standard  is  tacking,  individualism  gets  the 
upper  hand,  and  we  have  as  the  logit^  result 
the  view  that  everything  is  right  which  a  man 
thinks  to  be  right.  The  individual  with  all  his 
idiosyncrasies  becomes  the  measure  of  the  uni- 
verse. Most  ethical  thinkers  have  come  to  see 
tiiat  this  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  con- 
tration  that  conscience  is  tiie  supreme  arMter 
tnorum,  while  moral  practice  has  always  been 
controlled  by  other  influences  besides  the  con- 
science of  the  individual.  Or  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  these  other  influences 
operate  upon  a  man  by  giving  character  and 
direction  to  his  conscience,  so  that  while  he  is 
guided  by  his  conscience,  that  conscience  is  not 
merely  an  indiTidual  peculiarity.  It  reflects 
with  greater  or  less  accuracy  the  ideals  of  his 
community — a  community  sometimes  large,  some- 
times small,  but,  whether  large  or  small,  of  de- 
cisive influence  in  determining  the  kind  of  con- 
science the  man  is  to  have.  Hence,  as  conscience 
is  not  something  ultimate  and  intuitive,  but  de- 
rivative, there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
its  dictates  are  infallible.  The  individual  reflects 
the  opinions,  prejudices,  superstitions,  and  sane 
judgments  of  a  commimity  and  gives  to  them 
perhaps  an  individual  colwing,  especially  in 
mattCTB  bearing  on  his  own  conduct.  The  result 
we  call  conscience. 

Consult:  M.  S.  Schmidt,  Der  Eineige  und  aetn 
Eigmthum  (Leipzig,  1845);  Spencer,  Man  ver- 
sus the  Btate  (Londrai,  1884) ;  Donisthorpe, 
IndMduaUam:  A.  System  0/  Politica  {i^.^  1889) ; 
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Ritohie.  PriHoiptea  of  Btate  Interference  (ib., 
1891);  Le  Gall,  La  doctrine  individualiate  et 
I'anarchie  (Toulouae,  1894) ;  McKechnic,  The 
State  and  the  JndividwU  (Glaagow.  1896) ;  Tvfts 
and  ThompBOD,  The  Individual  and  his  AtftatioM 
to  Society,  ae  Reflected  m  BriU$h  Ethiee  (Chi- 
cago^ 1808) ;  Latodawski.  Veber  die  Orundvor- 
ousMtowi^  und  Conaeguenem  der  rndtvidtuO- 
igtiachen  Weltaneohauimg  {Hel&ingfore.  1898); 
Wmzel,  GcTneimohaft  und  PertSnlichkeit  (Ber- 
lin, 1899) ;  Foorni^re,  Beta*  aur  I'inditn^Uialieme 
(^ril,  1901);  Biermann,  Die  Ansohauung  dee 
Skoncmia4dien  Individualiemua  (Berlin,  1906); 
Huth,  £tanale  und  wdioidualietieohe  Auffaseung 
im  18.  Jahrhwndert  (Leipzig,  1907 ) ;  C.  W.  Eliot, 
Oonfi4et  hettoeen  IndMdualitm  and  CoUeeUvism 
a  Demoerwt/  (New  York,  1010) ;  W.  Fite,  In- 
dioidualiem  (ib.,  1911).    See  Sophists;  Gbo- 

TTU6 ;    HOBBSS ;    LoCKK ;    SpIHOZA  ;    QUMNAT ; 

MmABUu;  TuBOor;  Sicith,  Aoaic;  Binthuc; 
Bbioht.  John;   M&bx;   Spihob.  Hibbbt; 

INDIVID^AZ/ITT  (ML.  MwUtHdwOttM, 
from  individuaUa,  relating  to  an  individual). 
Separate  or  distinct  existence.  There  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  c<Hifltitutee  in- 
'  diTidnalUy,  the  diaennion  being  principally  con- 
fined to  the  domain  of  natural  history.  Drieaeh, 
a  modem  rltalist,  defines  an  individual  living 
organiam  as  a  Epical  ccmstellation  of  different 
elements,  preserved  in  spite  of  metabolism, 
isting  in  numerous  ez^plars,  exhibiting  the 
lAenomenon  of  development,  and  possessing  as 
its  most  important  properties  the  faculties  of 
regulation,  reproduction,  and  active  movement. 
Such  an  individual,  he  maintains,  is  more  tlian 
the  sum  of  its  inorganic  parts;  for  its  behavior, 
espeeially  in  nmphogeneBis,  cannot  be  explained 
in  terms  of  mhnance  and  oausality,  or  matter 
and  energy,  but  only  through  a  new  eatery,  in- 
dividuality,  and  in  terms  of  entelecby — an  au- 
tonomous factor  which  is  not  energy,  and  which 
does  not  defiect,  but  merely  suspends  or  relaxes 
energy.  Mechanists  tend  to  define  individuality 
leM  absolutely.  'Hiey  emphasize  independence 
in  the  sense  of  ability  to  maintain  a  typical 
structural  form  in  spite  of  minor  changes  and 
accidents,  a  laical  chemical  composition  (pro- 
tophum),  and  the  ability  to  grow  and  to  rraro- 
duee.  Any  BObatance  which  exhibit  these  «mar- 
acters  they  regard  tentatively  as  an  individual. 
In  the  concrete  case  the  demarcation  of  individ- 
uality is  often  difficult.  Certain  crystalline 
forms,  e^.,  exhibit  many  of  the  characters  of 
the  living  individual  organism.  Consult  Drieech, 
Science  and  Philoeophy  of  the  Organiam  (Lon- 
don, 1908),  and  Huxley,  The  Individual  in  the 
A»imai  Kingdom  (Cambridge,  1912). 

Individuality,  in  the  psy^ological  sense,  im- 
plies a  unity  of  experience,  which  is  socially 
effective  and  socially  reoognized,  and  which  la 
constituted  in  the  main  by  consistency  of  pur- 
pose and  continuity  of  personal  memory.  (See 
Mental  CoNSTrnmow;  Self.)  The  problems 
which  individnalify  presents  to  normal  psychol- 
ogy are  discussed  under  lNDivn>nAl,  Pstchol- 
OQT.  The  term  is  also  employed  in  psych<q>a- 
tiiolosy.  Caaea  have  not  infrequently  been  re- 
ported where,  ma  tte  result  of  Iqrj^ioeis  or  of  aame 
form  of  disease,  the  manory-continuum  has  been 
broken  off,  and  another  (with  different  deter- 
minations) instituted  in  its  place.  A  person 
thus  affected  loaea  all  memonr  of  previous  ex- 
iataue,  together  with  name,  home,  family,  and 


friends,  and  begins  a  life  so  new  and  so  different 
that  he  may  be  called  another  and  diffovnt  in- 
dividual. Alternations  of  the  two  peraonalitiea 
may  appear;  and  not  only  two,  but  aa  many  as 
nine  or  ten  peracmalities  may  exiat,  in  tiie  aame 
body,  in  oomplete  or  partial  ind^oidence  of  one 
another.  See  Double  CoNsoiousNxas. 

Consult:  Boarm  and  Burot,  Variationa  de  la 
per*<mindlit6  (Paris.  1888) ;  Blnet,  Alterationa 
of  PeraonaHty  (New  York,  1896) ;  William 
Jamee,  Principlea  of  Payohology  (2  vols.,  ib., 
1899) ;  Podmore,  Studiea  in  Payohieal  Reaeeuroh 
(London,  1899) ;  P.  M.  F.  Janet,  L'Automatiame 
payohologique  (Paris,  1899) ;  id.,  Mental  State 
of  Hyaterioala  (New  York,  1001);  id..  Major 
Symptoma  of  Eyateria,  (ib..  1907);  ftforton 
Prinoe,  Diaaoaation  of  a  PeraonaKty  (ib.,  IMM) ; 
id..  The  Onoonaoioua  (ib..  1914). 

JJIDIVIDTTA^  jnyCHOLOOT,  or  Dutbb- 
BNTui.  PsTCHOLOGT.  That  branch  of  psychol- 
ogy which  deals  with  the  minds  of  individuals 
and  with  the  likenesses  and  differencea  between 
the  minds  of  individuals.  Differential  psychol- 
ogy has  sometimes  been  taken  to  include  the 
study  not  only  of  these  differences,  but  also  of 
the  differences  between  collective  minds.  (See 
Social  Pstcholoot.  )  Individual  pwchtrtogy 
differs  from  goieral  psychology  (see  PSTCHOL- 
OGT) aa  concrete  from  abatract,  phenomenolog- 
ieaJ  from  universal.  For  general  payehology  in- 
dividual minds  are  important,  because  only 
through  them  ia  it  possible  to  arrive  at  a  Icnowl- 
edge  of  mind  at  large;  they  are  important,  i.e., 
not  as  such,  but  as  manifestations  of  a  general 
or  typical  mind  whose  uniformities  are  to  be 
discovered.  For  the  individual  psychologist,  on 
tiie  contran',  individual  minda  are  directly  im- 
portant. Thej  are  themaelvea  the  objecta  of  in- 
vestigatiiHi.  units  whose  nature  and  whose  dif- 
ferences it  ia  his  immediate  task  to  describe. 

The  prindpal  problem  of  individual  p^chol- 
ogy,  as  above  d^ned,  is  (1)  to  determine  the 
nature  and  the  range  of  mental  variations.  This 
main  problem  may  be  subdivided  into  three  sub- 
ordinate problems.  The  individual  psychologist 
must  (a)  investigate  single  processes  in  a  large 
number  of  minds,  thus  determining  the  range 
and  distribution  of  the  varimis  mental  factors 
(theory  of  variations).  He  mnat  (ft)  investi- 
gate a  large  number  of  factors  in  the  sin^e 
mind,  determining  the  relations  of  the  single 
factors  to  one  another  and  their  significance 
for  the  mind  as  a  whole  (psychography).  And 
he  must  (c)  investigate  two  or  more  factors  in 
a  number  of  minds,  determining  the  general  ten- 
dencies of  the  single  factor  to  vary  directly  or 
inversely  with  the  others  or  independently  of 
them  (theory  of  corrdatiim).  A  fimitinff  ease 
of  this  problem  appears  whoi  tiie  number  of 
faetora  is  large,  and  the  number  of  minda  la 
reduced  to  two,  the  aim  then  being  to  determine 
the  factor  or  group  of  factors  to  which  the  gen- 
eral or  total  difference  of  the  two  minds  may  be 
attributed  (theory  of  comparisona).  The  re- 
sults of  these  inquiries  form  the  contents  of  in- 
dividual psychology  proper.  We  have,  however, 
further  to  inquire  (2)  into  the  conditions  of  the 
variations  which  we  have  established;  we  must 
inveatigate  the  influence  of  heredity,  climate,  po- 
sition in  life,  edueaUon,  aex,  age,  etc.  And 
lastly  (3)  we  must  examine,  clasufy,  and  ex- 
plain the  expressions  of  mental  difference  in 
huidwri^ng,  physiognomy,  characteristie  ges- 
tare,  literary  sfyie,  etc 
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The  first  of  the  three  main  problems  is  at 
present  the  most  important.  The  theory  of  va- 
riations  has  led  to  the  eUboratira  of  a  doctrine 
of  psycfaolc^cal  types,  sudi  as  the  temperaments 
and  uie  memory  types,  the  grades  of  intelligaue^ 
^pe«  of  abnormaUly,  etc  Psychoffraphy  has 
thna  ia.T  funiiahed  us  with  the  psydiological  por- 
tndts  of  a  feir  eminent  persons  and  with  a  pro- 
gramme of  future  work.  The  theory  of  correla- 
tion shows  a  vigorous  activity.  It  is  the  most 
syBtematic  of  the  three  minor  branches  of  indi- 
vidual psychology,  and  by  its  methodical  range 
promises  to  contribute  more  both  to  science  and 
to  practice  than  the  other  two. 

The  special  methods  of  individual  psychology 
are  three.  The  first  is  that  of  abnoriaal  eases: 
we  may  take  advantage  of  instaneea  in  which 
there  is  extreme  enfeeblement  (perhaps  even 
loss)  of  some  function  to  study  the  resulting 
modification  of  other  functicms.  We  may  ask, 
e.g.,  how  loss  of  memory  affects  imagination,  at- 
tention, etc.  The  second  is  that  of  mental  tests. 
(See  Mental  Tests.)  In  theory  we  may  find 
problems  whose  soluticm  depends  essentially 
uptHi  the  presence  or  the  ctwcemment  oS  some 
single  mental  factor;  and  thus,  by  experimental 
means,  we  may  measure  directly  the  influence 
ol  single  factors.  In  practice,  however,  aneh  ac> 
curately  diagnostic  tests  have  been  only  approx- 
imated. The  third  method  is  that  of  correla- 
tion. Having  measured  a  number  of  factors  in 
a  large  numMT  of  individuals,  the  degree  of  cor- 
respondence between  any  two  of  the  fact<Hr8 
(technically  called  the  index  of  correlation) 
may  be  mathematically  computed  and  numeri- 
cally expressed.  A  positive  index  means  a  tend- 
vney  of  the  factors  to  vary  directly  with  each 
other,  unity  expressing  complete  uniformiiy;  a 
eero  index  means  that  the  factors  vary  inde- 
pendently; and  a  nc^^tive  index  indicates  a 
tendency  of  the  factors  to  exclude  each  other. 

Elzperimental  work  directly  attacking  the  sec- 
ond main  problem  has  for  tne  most  part  borne 
upon  the  infiuence  of  heredity;  the  influence  of 
age,  sex,  and  other  conditions  has  come  to  light 
rather  incidentally  in  investigations  undertaken 
with  other  purposes.  The  exact  study  of  the 
third  problem  has  hardly  b^^n. 

Consult:  Kraepelin,  Psychologiache  Arbeitm 
(Leipzig,  1806)  ;  Titdiener,  Eisperimental  Psy- 
chology (New  York,  1901) ;  Stem,  Die  eUfferen- 
tielle  Ptychologie  (Leipzig,  1911),  which  con- 
tains an  extended  bibliography;  Vniipple,  Jfan- 
HoI  of  JfeMtal  and  Ptu/aieal  Testa  (Baltimore, 
1914). 

DTDO-CHI'KA.  A  geographical  term  for- 
merly designating  the  southeastern  peninsula  of 
Asia  (Farther  India),  embracing  Burma,  Siam, 
French  Indo-China,  etc. 

LnJjO-CHHIA,  Fbench.  See  Fbench  Indo- 
China.   

TH^DO-CSmmBB.  The  name  applied  as  a 
general  term  to  the  great  majority  of  the  native 
popnlatioa  of  Farther  India,  or  Indo-China.  It 
originally  indicated  that  these  peoples  were  re- 
lated by  speech  and  physical  characteristics  to 
the  Chinese,  but  in  part  also  somatically  and 
culturally  to  the  peoples  of  Hindustan.  The 
Indo-Chinese  peoples  speak  what  are  called  tonic 
monosyllabic  laiiguages,  forming,  with  the  Ti- 
betan and  Chinese  groups,  the  ertensive  and  im- 
portant Sinitic,  or  Tibeto-Cbinese,  stock  or  fam- 
ily. The  chief  Indo-Chinese  peoples  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Burmese,  Siamese,  Anuamese,  Cambo- 
dians* TonkineHe,  who  have  all  in  some  respects 


reached  tiie  status  of  civilisation.  Related  to 
the  Siamese  are  the  other  Thai  toibes,  Shans  and 
Laos,  who  preserve  (some  of  them,  at  least)  the 

Srimitive  type  of  the  Thai  stock  better  than  the 
iamese  and  are  likewise  less  dvilixe^  though 
in  the  past  they  have  created  or  have  been  the 
bearers  of  several  half  civilizations.  The  Cambo- 
dians, or  Khmers,  about  whose  linguistic  and 
somatic  relationship  there  is  still  some  dispute, 
authorities  crediting  them  with  Aryan  affinities 
especially  as  to  physical  characters,  have  behind 
them  the  more  or  less  indigenous  culture  repre- 
sented by  numerous  inscriptions  and  by  the  re- 
markable temples  and  monuments  of  An^or- 
Vat,  etc.  The  culture  of  the  Indo-C%inese  peoples 
has  been  largefy  influenced  by  both  India  and 
China,  while  the  more  primitive  Malaya  have 
also  had  a  not  insignificant  share  in  the  physical 
and  social  complexes  there  existing.  The  Khmers 
have  in  earlier  times  borrowed  not  a  little  from 
Hindu  sources,  though  this  borrowing  may  not 
have  been  so  great  as  has  hitherto  been  assumed. 
The  Burmese  owe  a  ffOf>d  deal  of  their  civiliza- 
tion to  India;  the  Siamese  almost  as  much, 
thouf^  more  indebted  to  China  flian  the  Bur- 
mese; while  the  sodal  life  and  culture  of  the 
Amuuwse  is  lar^ly  a  reflection  of  Chinese.  The 
AsBUnese  of  the  Northwest,  who  speak  an  Aryan 
language  closely  related  to  Hindi,  are  probably 
a  mixture  of  some  of  the  more  primitive  tribc^ 
and  Hindus.  The  exact  relationship  of  some  of 
the  savage  tribes  of  the  northern  parts  of  Far- 
ther India  is  not  yet  clear,  but  those  not  dis- 
tinctly Thai  are  more  closely  connected  with  the 
pre-Smitic  inhabitants  of  southern  China  and 
the  Tibetan  area.  The  Mois,  which  general 
name  a  number  of  more  or  less  primitive  tiribes 
scattered  over  the  eastern  mountains  and  table- 
lands are  known,  are  an  aboriginal  race  with 
perhaps  a  Caucasian  strain,  ^e  Kuis  of  the 
Shan  States  are  probably  aboriginal,  like  the 
Mois;  the  Kuis  of  Cambodia  have  for  some  time 
been  rapidly  assimilating  in  speech  and  other- 
wise to  the  Cambodians.  The  Mons,  or  Talaing, 
of  Bnrmaf  formerly  had  a  mneh  greater  exten- 
don,  but  have  been  driven  back  by  the  more 
dvilized  peoples  and  the  mixed  races  of  modem 
origin.  The  Tdiiam,  or  Cbiam,  who  are  the 
modem  representatives  of  the  people  who 
founded  the  ancient  Empire  of  Champa,  are  by 
some  authorities  thought  to  possess  Malay  lin- 
guistic affinities.  The  Karens  of  Burma,  who 
have  recentiy  shown  themselves  to  be  so  amen- 
able to  misrionary  influences,  are  related  to  the 
Burmese  linguistically  and  phyBically,  but  are 
of  a  more  primitive  type.  The  numerous  Chin 
tribes  of  the  Northwest  are  probably  closely  re- 
lated to  the  primitive  Burmese,  but  some  of 
them  are  of  very  mixed  type.  The  Lushai  tribes 
are  perhaps  similarly  related  in  general;  they, 
together  with  the  Nagas  of  the  mountains  of 
Manipur,  are  now  more  or  less  mixed — some  of 
them  have  been  thou^t  to  have  Bfalay  affinities. 
The  Indo-Chinese  peoples  as  a  whole  are  prob- 
ably of  Ifongolian  stock,  with  early  and  later 
admixtures  01  Aryans  and  non-Aryans  from  In- 
dia, etc.,  Malays  and  possibly  Negritos,  besides 
interminglings  with  the  more  modem  peoples  of 
tiie  Indo-Chinese  area.  Like  Hindustan,  Farther 
India  has  had  a  history  of  primitive  occupation, 
indigenous  culture  evolutions,  foi:eign  conquests, 
native  combinations  and  disputes,  etc.  The  more 
civilized  peoples  have  more  or  less  exploited  for 
agricultural  eommereial,  and  labor  purposes 
the  less  civilized;  the  Burmese  and  Siamese  the 
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Shana,  the  Annamese  the  Mois,  the  Laos  the 
wilder  peoples  of  their  country ;  and  to  this  gen- 
eral exploitation  the>  Chinese,  whose  coming  into 
Uiis  area  as  colonic  and  traders  antedates  the 
Ohristian  era,  have  added  much.  Back  of  tiie 
modem  oiTUisation  oi  Burma,  Siam,  Annam, 
Cambodia,  etc.,  He  older  half  civilizations  of  the 
more  primitive  tribes — Khmers,  Shana,  Laos, 
etc. — ^wiose  remains  are  of  considerable  impor- 
tance and  of  great  antiquity.  Back  of  these, 
again,  are  the  monuments  of  prehistoric  man  in 
this  part  of  the  world — the  kitchen  middens  of 
Cambodia,  the  stone  monuments  of  the  Khasi 
country,  etc.,  and,  eftrlieat  of  aU,  the  chipped 
implements  discovered  by  Noetling  in  1894  near 
Yenangyoung,  on  the  Irrawaddy,  in  Upper 
Burma,  which  are  claimed  to  prove  the  existence 
of  Tertiary  man  in  this  region.  It  is  probably 
from  some  of  the  proto-Indo-Chinese  or  their 
closely  allied  predecessors  that  the  Malayan 
stock  has  sprung.  Some  of  the  Indo-Chinese, 
however,  exhibit  closer  somatic  affinities  with 
certain  of  the  Mongolian  natives  of  northeastern 
Asia,  such  as  the  Tchuktchi,  etc.  Consult:  Von 
Helwald,  HtnterinduoAe  Lander  mtd  VSlker 
(Leipzig,  1880) ;  Forbes,  Comparatiot  Qramtnar 
of  the  Languages  of  Farther  India  (London, 
1881 ) ;  Bastian,  Volkerttamtne  am  Brahmaputra 
(Berlin,  1883);  Ghler,  Im  Battel  dutch  Indo- 
China  (ib.,  1894) ;  H.  C.  Clifford,  Further  India 
(New  York,  1904). 

IKDO-CHINESE  STTBBEOION.  In  zoSgeog^ 
raphy,  a  faunal  district  of  the  Oriental  R^on, 
comprising  all  that  part  of  China  south  of  the 
high  mountains  which  carry  the  Himalaya  Range 
eastward  nearly  to  Foocbow  and  form  the  water- 
shed between  the  south  coast  and  the  valley  of 
the  Yang-tae ;  abo  all  of  Annam,  Siam,  Yunnan, 
Burma,  and  Assam,  and  a  long,  narrow  exten- 
sion westward  along  the  southern  slopes  ht  the 
Himalaya,  between  the  levels  of  about  2500  and 
9000  feet.  The  name  Himalayan  or  Himalo- 
Chinese  ia  therefore  sometimes  givra  to  this 
fauna  and  snbregion.  It  Is  one  of  the  richest 
fannaa  in  the  world  and  is  especially  distinct 
in  its  birds,  of  which  more  than  40  genera  are 
peculiar,  among  which  the  pheasants  are  con- 
apicuous.  In  we  higher  mountains  Palaarctie 
forms  mingle  with  it  to  some  extent,  but  on  the 
whole  the  affinities  are  distinctly  Oriental.  See 
Map  under  Distribution  of  Aniuals. 

nTa>0-En'BOFE'ANS.  A  term  frequently 
applied  to  Uie  so-called  Aryan  race  (see  Aryan ; 
EuBOFB),  as  being  inhabitants  oi  India  and  Eu* 
rope.  The  word  is,  however,  linguistic  rather 
than  ethnological.  Even  in  linguistic  parlance 
the  term  is  no  longer  so  frequently  used  by  au- 
thorities, except  among  French  and  I&lian 
scholars,  having  been  replaced  by  "Indo-Ger- 
manic."    See  Imm-Geruanig  Languages. 

INI>0-(}EBUAKIC  IiANOUAOES,  often 
called  Irdo-Eubopeak,  Abtan,  or  sometimes 
Indo-Celtic.  The  name  given  to  the  great  cog- 
nate group  of  tongues  spoken  by  the  kindred 
peoples  of  southern  and  souUiwestem  Asia  and 
£ur<H>e  and  extending  from  India  as  far  as  the 
people  of  Qermanic  blood  have  spread.  (See 
Artan.)  This  great  group  is  quite  distinct 
from  ^e  Semitic  family  of  languages,  from  the 
forma  of  speech  spoken  by  the  Mongolian  tribes, 
and  from  the. various  other  recognized  groups 
of  tongues  which  are  distributed  over  the  world. 
The  question  as  to  the  situation  of  the  primitive 
home  of  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples  nas  been 
mveh  diacnased.    The  original  Indo-Germanie 


habitat  is  now  generally  thought  to  have  been  in 
central  or  northern  Europe  rather  than  in  Asia. 
Various  tiieories  have  b^n  advanced,  especially 
a  ^[eneration  ago,  to  account  for  the  present  dis- 
tnbntion  of  tinese  languages.  The  genetic  ar- 
rangement  of  the  tongues  in  a  genealogical  tree 
by  Schleicher  and  other  scholars,  or  views  as  to 
migratory  movements  or  dissemination,  like  Jo- 
hannes Schmidt's  "wave  theory,"  will  be  found 
referred  to  in  most  books  relating  to  linguistics 
and  comparative  philology.  The  present  tend- 
ency is  to  regard  these  languages  as  the  devel- 
opment of  dialectal  differences  within  the  orig^ 
inal  Indo-0«inaiiic  mother  tongue.  In  oUter 
words,  the  attempt  is  no  longer  made  to  "recon- 
struct" a  unitary  primitive  tongue.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  kinship  of  these  wnguages  has 
been  scientifically  proved  by  the  family  features 
and  general  likeness  in  their  structure.  In  point 
of  age  they  go  back  as  far  as  the  literary  monu- 
ments of  the  Vedas. 

The  division  of  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples  as 
represented  by  the  various  branches  of  speech  is 
generally  considered  to  be  eightfold,  as  follows: 
(1)  Indo-Iranian  or  Aryan  proper,  the  ancient 
and  modem  languages  of  India  and  Per^;  (2) 
Armenian,  forming  a  sort  of  bridge  between  Asia 
and  Europe;  (3)  Grecian  or  Hellenic,  with  its 
modem  representatives  in  the  tongues  of  north- 
em  Greece  and  the  Peloponnesus;  (4)  Albanian, 
a  more  modem  repr^ntative  of  the  ancient 
Illyrian;  (5)  Italic,  the  Iiatin,  with  its  modem 
descendants  in  the  Romance  tongues;  (6)  Celtic, 
or  Keltici  originally  oecUOTing  ttie  west  of  Eu- 
rope, but  now  ecmflned  chiefly  to  the  British 
Isles,  and  of  particular  interest  to  the  historical 
student  of  English  and  French  pUIolc^;  (7) 
Clermanic,  the  important  group  to  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  English,  the  German,  and  other 
Teutonic  tongues  belong;  and  lastly  (8),  the 
Balto-Slavic  group,  the  chief  represratative  of 
which  is  the  modem  Russian.  The  various  sub- 
divisions of  these  language  divisions,  fa^eiher 
with  thdr  branches  or  dialects,  will  be  found 
under  the  respective  titles.  Besides  these 
there  are  some  Kioradic  traces  or  representa- 
tives of  other  Indo-Germanic  idioms  which 
are  not  included  in  the  list  because  the  frag- 
ments are  too  scanty  or  too  scattered  to  allow 
a  determination  in  detail  of  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  speech.  Such  are  the  Phrygian, 
which  has  affinities  with  the  Armenian,  or  again 
the  Messapian,  which  may  be  connected  witii 
the  Albanian,  or,  still  fnrtiter,  the  Macedonian, 
Gallic,  Bnivundiaa,  or  the  like. 

With  reference  to  the  general  features,  the 
Indo-Germanic  langnages  are  an  Inflectional 
group  of  tongues,  sprung  from  a  common  ances- 
tor no  longer  in  existence.  They  have  certain 
marked  or  distinctive  features  or  variations  of 
sound  and  accentuation  that  are  more  or  less 
common  to  all,  and  they  show  a  general  aimilar- 
ity  in  sfaiicture  as  to  roots,  affixes,  composite 
forms,  with  kindred  variations  of  nouns,  adjec- 
tives, pronouns,  and  verbs  through  eight  cases, 
three  numbers,  including  a  dual,  and  a  varie^ 
of  moods  and  tenses,  tocher  with  certain  com- 
mon phenomena  in  syntax  and  word  order. 

Bibliography.  Fick  and  others,  Vergleichen- 
des  WSrterbuch  der  indogermanischen  Sprachen 
(GOttingen,  1890-1909);  Brugmann  and  Del- 
brfick,  Orundrisn  der  vergleickenden  Grammatit 
der  indogermaniechen  Sprachen  ( Strassburg. 
1897);  Brugmann,  Kurze  vergleiohende  Oram^ 
matik   der   indogermaniaohen   Spraoken  (ib.. 
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1902-04) ;  Edmonds,  Introduction  to  Compara- 
tive PMlology  (Cambridge,  1906);  Meillet,  Leg 
Diateetes  indo-europ4ms  (Paris,  1908) ;  Del- 
brtick,  Einlmtung  in  das  8tudium  der  indoger- 
manisohen  Spraohen  (5th  ed.,  Leipzig,  190^); 
Meillet,  Introduction  d  l'4tude  comparative  dea 
Xanguea  indo-europiennea  (3d  ed^  Paris,  1012). 
For  the  primitive  Indo-Germatiic  period,  con- 
sult: W.  C.  Ripley,  Raoea  of  Europe  (Lmdon* 
1900) ;  Schrader,  ReaUetoikon  d«r  indogermm^ 
iaehen  Altertumakunde  (Strassbui^,  1901);  De 
Micfaelis,  L'Origine  degli  Indo-Europei  (Turin, 
1903);  Sophus  MQller,  Urgeachichte  Europaa 
(Ger.  ed.,  Strassburg,  1905;  Fr.  ed.,  Paris, 
1907 ) ;  Hirt,  Die  Indo-Oermanen  ( Strassburg, 
1905-07) ;  Schrader,  Bpraohvergleichung  und 
Vrgeachichte  ( 3d  ed.,  Jena,  1906-07 ;  Bug. 
trans.,  1890) ;  Brunnhofer,  Ariaehe  Urzat 
(Bern.  1910) ;  Feist,  Europa  im  LioMe  der  Vor- 
geaokickte  imd  die  Brgebniaae  der  vergleiohondem 
indogermaniachen   ffprnohunSMfWoAa^    ( Berlin, 

1910)  ;   Schrader,  Die  Indogertnanm  (Leipzig, 

1911)  .  See  Artar;  Inflection;  Lahquaoe; 
Philology;  PHonsno  Laws;  and  also  the  ar- 
ticles on  Albanian  Lanodaob;  Ahmenian  Lan- 

QtTAGX  AND  LlTBATDBB;  CCLTIO  LANGUAOICB; 
OSBK   LAKOUAQB;    InDO-lBAHIAN  LANOUAOES; 

Itauo  Lanovaobs;  Latin  Lanouagk;  Rouancx 

ItANaUAOE  AND  LmRATUBK. 

ZHIK>-IBANIAN  LANOtTAOBS.  Abruwh 

or  group  of  the  Indo-Germanie  ftuoily  of  lan- 
guages. It  comprises  tiie  Indo-(3«nnanic  Ian- 
guages  of  ancient  and  modem  India,  Ceylon, 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  Baluchistan,  Kurdistan, 
and  the  Ossetie  portion  of  the  Caucasus.  Al- 
though the  vowel  syst^  is  meagre,  the  conso- 
nanta,  generally  spotking,  best  represent  the  pre- 
Indo-Gennanie  conditiima.  In  infleetim  wis 
groap  is  the  most  primitive  and  highly  developed 
of  all  the  Indo-Qermanie  langua^  divisions, 
while  the  most  ancient  literature  in  Indo-Ger- 
manie  is  preserved  in  Indo-Iranian.  See  Af- 
ghan ;  AvESTA;  Baluchi;  Benqau  Language 
AND  LrrERATUBB;  Cetlon,  Language  and  Litera- 
ture; GujABATi  Language  and  Literatube; 
HnrousTANZ  Language  and  LrrBEATUBE;  In- 
dian Lansuacts;  Indo-Gbeicanio  Lansuagbs; 

iBAinAH  LaNODAGBB  AND  LlTXBATCBBS;  KaSH- 

Hmx;  KuBi«BH;  Maioivb  Languabb;  Mabathi 

LAHflUASB  AND  LnCBATOBB;  NaIPAU;  QU>  PB* 

BUN  Languagb;  Ossetio  Language;  Pali  Lan- 
euACT  AND  LrrEBATUBB;  Pahlavi  Language  and 

I^TEBATUBB;    PANJABI    LANGUAGE* AND  LlTEBA- 

TUEX;  Pkbsian  Language;  Prakrit  Language 

AND  LTTBSATDBE;  SANSKRIT  LANGUAOB;  URITA 

Language  and  Literature. 

I3n>0-]CAIATAir  SUBBEOION.  Bee  Ma- 
lATAN  ScMnseioM;  Indian  Subbboion. 

Iin>OHEUAN,  In'dA-ne'shaii  (from  Gk. 
'Iw96tf  Indoa,  Indian  +  t^oot,  nSaoa,  island).  A 
tenn,  coined  In  analogy  with  Polynesian,  Mela- 
nesian,  Microneaian,  etc.,  used  by  certain  eth- 
nologists to  denote  certain  peoples  of  the  East 
Indies  and  Polynesia  who  are  neither  Malays 
nor  Papuans,  but  Caucasian  in  type.  Such 
authorities  would  include  under  this  head  the 
Esrtem  Polynesians,  certain  tribes  of  Sumatra, 
Java,  Borneo,  tiie  Philippines,  etc  The  differ- 
enees  between  the  so-eaUed  Indonedans  and  the 
Hak^BD  stoek  ar^  however,  neither  so  impor- 
tant nor  so  significant  as  these  writers  claim, 
and  thoe  is  good  reason  for  looking  upon  the 
former  as  only  a  more  primitive  Malayan  type, 
or  proto-Malays.  The  Indonesians  and  Malays 
m  probably  closely  related,  the  former  being 
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really  primitive  Malays.  The  term  Indonesian 
was  introduced  by  Logan,  who  attributed  a  Can- 
caaian  (Indian)  origin  to  the  lighter-colored 
natives  of  some  |>arte  of  the  East  Indies,  and 
extended  in  meaning  by  Hamy  and  others,  who 
enlarged  upon  this  theory.  Ine  tertn  Indonesia 
is  used  by  some  authorities  to  designate  the 
Malay  Arokipelago,  or  Island  group  of  the  East 
India. 

rSTDOOB  •nABw.nAT.T.  This  sport  varies 
but  little  from  the  r^ular  game  of  baseball 
(q.v.).  It  originated  at  Chicago  in  1887  and 
is  credited  to  George  W.  Hancock  and  fellow 
manbers  of  the  Farragut  Club  of  that  city.  It 
can  be  played  by  from  seven  to  nine  players  in 
any  hall  of  size  which  will  permit  of  sufficient 
li^ht  and  room  for  the  diamond  and  fielding,  the 
mmimum  playing  floor  measuring  40  X  50  feet. 
The  rules  are  designed  to  equalize  the  difference 
of  size  and  surroundings  from  outdoor  baseball, 
as  are  also  the  implements  of  the  game.  Each 
side  of  the  diamond  is  from  27  to  3S  feet  long, 
according  to  the  floor  space  at  command.  The 
ball  must  be  not  lees  than  16%  inches  nor  more 
than  17^  inches  in  circumference,  must  wei^ 
not  less  than  8  nor  more  than  S%  ounces,  and 
must  have  a  white  cover.  The  bat  must  be  2% 
feet  long  and  1%  inches  in  maximum  diameter, 
lite  iMses  are  IS  inches  square  and  hidf  flUel 
with  sand  or  other  heavy  substance  sufficlmt  to 
anchor  them  in  place,  and  the  rules  of  the 
National  Indoor  Baseball  Association  of  tiie 
United  States  govern  the  game.  Consult  Indoor 
Baae  BaU  Ouide,  "Spalding's  Athletic  Guide" 
(New  York,  1914,  and  annually). 

INBOBS,  In-ddr'.  A  native  Ifohratta  state 
of  the  C^tral  India  Agency  (Map:  India,  C  4). 
It  is  travmed  fran  east  to  west  by  the  Ner- 
budda  River  and  also  by  the  Vindhya  Moantains^ 
their  loftiest  point  wittiin  its  limits  being  2500 
feet  above  the  sea.  Area,  9469  square  miles. 
It  has  large  forests  of  valuable  timber,  in  which 
are  found  many  wild  animals.  Wheat,  rice,  to- 
bacco, sugar  cane,  cotton,  poppy,  and  maize  are 
cultivated.  Some  cattle  are  raised,  and  opium 
is  one  of  the  chief  manufactures.  The  stAte 
owns  and  rrats  out  aU  the  land.  The  Bhils, 
aae  of  the  wildest  and  most  savage  of  ^e  abo- 
riginal tribes  of  ^ia,  inhabit  Indore.  Besides 
the  capital  of  tiie  same  name  (q.v.),  the  princi- 
pal towns  are  Rampura,  Meha^dpur,  Bhampura, 
and  Mbow.  Pop.,  1901,  850,690;  1911.  1,004,560. 
The  Mahratta  ruler  bears  the  name  of  Holkar 
(q.v.). 

INDOBJS.  The  capital  of  the  native  Mah- 
ratta state  of  the  same  name,  India,  aituat«i 
at  tiie  junction  of  the  Saraswati  and  Khan 
rivers,  440  miles  east  of  Binnbay  (KUp:  India, 
C  4).  It  is  1738  feet  above  sea  level.  Indore 
was  founded  in  1767  and  contains  the  palace  ol 
the  Holkar,  the  Daly  Coll^  for  sons  of  Central 
India  chiefs,  government  offices,  barracks,  and  a 
mint.  It  has  a  modem  drainage  system,  a  good 
water  supply,  and  maintains  a  public  lighting 
plant,  market,  reading  room,  and  dispensary.  It 
has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  a  conuderable 
trade  in  grain,  tobacco,  opium,  cloth,  and  metal 
vessda.  A  suburban  district  ipo^i  1911,  9195). 
assigned  hy  treaty,  contains  a  British  residency, 
the  seat  of  an  agent  and  his  staff,  and  the  gov- 
ernment opium  depot  of  Central  India.  Pop., 
1901.  86.686;   1911,  44,947. 

INSOBSED.  or  ENDORSED.  See  Heraldbt. 

IND0BSE1CENT  (from  ML.  indoraare,  to 
indorse,  from  Lat.  in,  in -^doraum,  back).  In 
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its  broadest  sense,  any  writing  on  the  back  of 
an  instrummt.  As  a  technical  term  of  the 
law,  it  denotes  the  writing  of  the  holder's  name 
np<m  a  bill  of  exchange,  check,  prranissory  note, 
or  other  n^^tiable  instrument,  on  transferring 
it  to  another.  While  this  writing  is  ordinarily 
<m  the  back  (rf  suoh  an  instrument  (whence  its 
name),  it  is  equally  effective  if  made  on  its 
face  or  on  a  paper  annexed  to  the  instrument. 
In  order  to  convert  the  writing  into  a  contract, 
it  must  be  delivered  with  the  intention  of  giv- 
ing effect  thereto,  or  it  must  find  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  a  bona-fide  holder.  The  contract 
obligation  of  an  indorser  is  to  pav  the  indorsed 
instrumoit,  provided  payment  is  auly  demanded, 
and  payment  is  refused,  and  due  notice  of  the 
dishimor  is  given  to  him.  If  the  payee  or 
holder  simply  sJans  his  name,  the  indorsonent 
is  said  to  be  in  blank,  and  the  subsequent 
holder  may  fill  out  the  indorsement  to  any  one 
as  indorsee  or  transferee.  A  special  indorse- 
ment is  one  which  specifies  the  person  to  whom 
or  to  whose  order  the  instrument  is  to  be  pay- 
able, e.g.,  "Pay  C.  D.  or  order.  (Signed)  A.  B." 
When  personal  liability  as  indorser  is  to  be 
avoided,  the  words  "without  recourse"  are  added. 
Such  an  indorsement  does  not  prevent  the  fur- 
ther n^otiation  of  the  instrument  or  cast  any 
suspicion  upon  its  validity.  A  similar  restric- 
tion is  made  in  England  in  the  case  of  checks  by 
"crossing"  them.  An  indorsement  wh  ich  re- 
stricts further  negotiation  is  called  a  restrictive 
indorsement,  e.g.,  '*Pay  Corn  Exchange  Bank 
only."  It  is  provided  by  modern  legislation  that 
when  an  indorsement  is  conditional  a  party  re- 
quired to  pay  the  instrument  may  disre^rd 
the  condition  and  make  payment  to  the  indorsee 
or  his  transferee,  whether  the  condititm  has  been 
fulfilled  or  not.  This  changes  the  old  rule,  »mder 
which  an  acceptor  or  maker  paid  a  bill  or  note 
with  such  an  indorsement  at  his  peril  if  the 
condition  was  not  fulfilled.  That  was  thought 
to  Ik  unduly  hard  upon  the  party  required  to 
pay.   See  Bill  of  Exchange  ;  Check  ;  Nbqoti- 

ABLE  InSTBUHBRT. 

IN'DBA.  The  great  national  god  of  Vedic 
India.  Although  '  Indra  lost  bis  supranacy 
throu^  the  rise  of  Brahma,  Siva,  and  Vishnu, 
be  is  still  preserved  as  a  figure  in  the  Hindu 

Gntheon.  As  represented  in  the  Veda  (q.v.), 
is  primarily  the  god  of  the  lightning  and 
thunder*  with  the  attendant  phenomena  of  the 
storm,  wind,  and  rain;  by  vanquishing  the 
demons  of  drought  and  darkness  he  restores 
the  sun  to  the  E^y,  t^e  light  of  dawn,  and  the 
day.  The  realm  of  his  activity  is  the  atmos- 
phere; and  the  many  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda 
that  are  devoted  to  his  praise — far  outaumbw- 
ing  those  to  any  other  god — are  rich  in  meteoro- 
logical imagery  and  pmtic  allusions  to  natural 

Ehenomena.  Armed  with  the  thunderbolt  (va;ra), 
is  special  weapon,  and  inspired  by  copious 
drafts  of  intoxicating  soma,  his  favorite  bever- 
age, he  goes  forth  to  do  battle  with  the  demons, 
especially  Vritra,  who,  wrapped  like  a  choking 
serpent  about  the  clouds,  has  shut  up  the 
waters  as  prisoners.  One  of  the  hymns  that 
describe  this  battle  and  the  god's  triumph  over 
the  dragon  {Rig-Veda,  1.  82)  is  an  epic  m  mini- 
ature. As  the  god  of  battles,  Indra  is  looked 
upon  in  the  historical  hymns  of  the  Veda  as  the 
royal  patron  of  the  victorious  Aryans  in  their 
ecmflicts  with  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  In- 
dia. His  supremacy  during  the  whole  Vedic 
period  is  unquestioned;  the  more  ethical  and 


transcendental  Varuna  Is  no  rival  to  his  prowess. 

In  the  later  mythology  a  change  takes  place; 
Indra  gradually  sinks  to  a  secondary  rank 
among  the  gods.  His  installation  as  god  of  the 
lesser  divinities  is  descril>ed  in  the  Aitar€pa- 
Brihtnailia;  and  from  that  time  onward  he  be- 
comes rather  a  figurehead  in  the  pantheon,  and 
the  type  of  a  mortal  kinf^  than  uie  former  su- 
preme lord  of  heaven.  The  Epic  and  Puranie 
periods  distinctly  show  that  he  has  ceased  to 
enjoy  the  worship  accorded  him  in  Vedic  times. 
He  r^ains  ruler  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  true, 
and  one  of  the  eight  world  guardians,  r^ent  of 
the  eastern  quarter  of  the  sky,  wielding  his 
thunderbolt  and  sending  down  rain,  but  his  real 
power  is  gone.  Instead  of  descriptions  of  him  as 
the  great  god  of  battles,  praises  are  lavished  on 
the  delights  of  his  paraidise  or  heavens,  Svwga, 
witii  its  heavenly  musicians  and  enohanUng 
nymphs,  the  Oandharvoe  and  Apeanuat,  and  aU 
the  joys  of  this  happy  abode  of  the  gods,  faith- 
ful worshipers,  and  heroes  stain  in  battle.  Like 
the  later  writings,  the  epics  brin|;  to  view  the 
sensual  side  of  Indra's  character  in  his  amours 
with  Ahalya,  the  wife  of  a  sage — a  bit  of  scandal 
as  old  as  tiie  Brabmonas.  In  consequence  of 
the  corses  of  the  outraged  seer,  the  god  was 
doomed  to  lose  his  virile  power;  the  conqueror 
Indra  ceases  to  be  invincible;  even  a  son  of  the 
demon  Ravana  vanquishes  him,  as  told  in  the 
RAmHyana,  and  wins  the  title  Indra-jit  (victor 
over  Indra)  for  his  prowess.  The  Par&rtas  like- 
wise describe  him  as  worsted  b^  the  rising  god 
Krishna,  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  they 
name  various  successors  of  Indra  as  rulers  in 
the  different  mamvantarag,  or  ages  of  the  world. 

Among  the  Hindus  at  present  Indra  is  little 
wori^iped.  In  Bsn^  a  sin^e  day  of  the  year 
is  consecrated  to  his  service,  and,  on  occasions 
of  drought,  he  is  prayed  to  in  o^er  parts  of  the 
country.  In  Nepal,  too,  bis  annual  festival 
( Indra-fitra )  is  the  occasion  for  processions 
and  dances.  Nevertheless  Indra  the  mighty  is 
no  more.  His  golden  chariot  in  the  Veda  is 
now  replaced  by  an  elephant  on  which  he  is 
generally  represented  as  riding,  and  the  thunder- 
bolt is  graced  in  his  huid.  The  face  and  body 
are  sometimes  portrayed  as  covered  with  figures 
resembling  eyes,  into  which  they  are  said  to 
have  been  mercifully  transformed  from  t^e  thou- 
Bond  vile  marks  that  came  out  upon  his  person 
in  consequence  of  the  curse  brought  upon  him 
for  his  incontinency  vritb  Ahalya.  (See  Hin- 
DUISU.)  For  a  full  description  of  Indra  during 
the  Vedic  period,  consult:  Perry,  "Indra  in  the 
Rig-Veda,"  in  the  Jottmal  of  the  Amerioan  Ori- 
ental  Society,  vol.  xi  (New  Haven,  1880) ;  Mac- 
donell,  y«djo  MythoUtgy  (Strmnrirarg,  18»7); 
Bloomfleld,  The  God  Indra  and  the  Sflma- 
Veda,"  in  Wiener  Zeitschrift  fUr  die  Kunde  dea 
MorgetUandes,  vol.  xvii  (Vienna,  1903);  id..  Re- 
ligion of  the  Veda  (New  York,  1908).  For  the 
later  Indra,  consult;  Dowson,  Hindu  Mythology 
(London,  1879)  ;  Hopkins,  Religione  of  India 
(Boston,  1895):  Wilson,  Hindu  Mythologtf  {new 
ed.,  London,  1900).  See  Plate  of  Hindu  Deities 
in  article  India. 

INSBANI,  In-drft'n6  (Rkt.  IndrA^S,  Indra*s 
wife).  A  name  of  the  wife  of  the  Hindu  god 
Indra  (q.v.)  in  the  Veda.  She  is  called  Sara  or 
Andri  in  the  later  legends. 

INDBE,  SnMf'.  a  river  of  PVance,  rising  on 
the  northern  border  of  the  Department  of 
Creuse  (Map:  France,  N.,  G  6).  It  fiows  north- 
west through  the  departments  of  Indre  and 
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Indre-et-Loire,  put  the  towns  of  La  Ch&tre, 
Cfa4teauroux,  and  Leches,  and  joins  the  Loire 
17  miles  below  Tours,  after  a  course  of  136 
nika,  for  the  last  40  of  which  it  is  navigable 
for  mall  craft. 

VtJJXB.  A  central  droartment  of  France, 
the  western  portion  of  the  old  provinces  of  Berry, 
Orltenaii^  Marche,  and  Touraine,  lying  immedi- 
ately south  of  the  Department  of  Loire-et-Cber. 
Area,  2M4  square  miles,  of  which  about  four* 
fifths  are  in  tillage  and  pasture  (Map:  France, 
N.,  G  «).  Pop.,  1901,  290,216;  1911,  287,673. 
The  cbief  rivers  are  the  Indre,  the  Vienne,  the 
CreiiM,  and  its  tributary,  the  Anglin.  The  sur- 
face falls  naturally  into  three  parts,  Boischant, 
Champagne,  and  Brenne.  The  first  two  are  level 
and  fertile;  the  last  was  formerly  marshlattcl, 
bat  has  been  largely  reclaimed.  There  are  large 
crops  of  wheat  and  barley,  but  the  principal  re- 
sources of  the  department  are  its  vineyards  and 
its  flocka  The  principal  manufactures  are 
woolen  and  linen  cloths,  hosiery,  s<7tbe8,  paper, 
and  porcelain.  Iron  mines  are  wtwfced.  Capital^ 
Ch&teauroux. 

DfPBE-ET-LOIBE,  k  IwAr.  An  inland  de- 
partment of  France,  part  of  tiie  ancient  prov- 
mces  of  Touraine,  Orltonais,  Pitou,  and  Anjou, 
lying  northwest  of  the  Department  of  Indre 
<Map:  Prance,  N.,  F  6).  Area,  2377  square 
miles,  of  which  more  than  one-half  is  arable. 
Pop.,  1901,  337,916;  1911,  341,206.  The  depart- 
ment is  watered  by  tiie  Loire,  the  chief  river, 
and  its  tributaries,  tiae  Cher,  the  Indre,  and 
the  Vienne,  all  of  them  navigable.  In  the  south, 
or  Brenne  district,  the  surface  is  hilly,  but  in 
the  other  parts  it  is  undulating  and  feortile. 
Cereals  are  gmwn,  but  wine  ia  the  most  im- 
portant product.  The  chief  mannfaetures  are 
oar  iron,  woolen  cloth,  silk,  rope,  paper,  and 
leather.    Capital,  Tours. 

JXnXBJf  In'drl.  A  large,  monkey-like  lemur 
{In^i*  indria),  of  Madagascar,  which  is  re- 
garded as  the' most  highly  organized  of  the  tribe 
and  differs  from  other  lemurs  in  several  impor- 
tant particulars,  such  as  having  cmly  SO  teeth, 
the  large  size  of  the  hind  limbs  as  compared 
vitii  the  fore  limbs,  the  webbing  of  the  toes,  and 
the  fact  that  only  one  offspring  ia  produced 
annually.  The  coat  is  variable  black  and  white 
cnriouBly  contrasted,  and  the  ears  look  like 
hairy  tufts.  Unlike  most  lonurs,  the  indria 
are  wholly  diurnal,  going  about  in  the  forests 
of  the  east  coast,  to  which  they  are  confined,  in 
small  parties,  and  subsisting  mainly  on  fruit. 
Their  voices  are  loud,  and  when  angry  or  hurt 
the  animals  utter  picoxdng  shrieks  or  motimful 
cries.  Tliese  bowlings  and  other  eharaeteristics 
have  led  to  many  native  superstitions  In  regard 
to  the  indri,  which  alone  constitutes  a  sub- 
family of  the  LemnridiB.   See  Plate  of  Lmtras. 

XHSTTCED  ELEGTBIO  OUBBBMTS.  See 
EuEcrniciTT;  Iiroucnon. 

TXDVCSD  KAHIA.     See  Ihitatitb  In- 

SAJSTTT. 

nroiTC^AH'CE.    See  Induction,  2. 

INDVCrnON  (Lat.  induotio,  inference,  from 
indueeret  to  lead  in,  from  «a,  in  +  ditcere,  to 
lead).  The  logical  process  of  arriving  at  gen- 
eral principles  fnnn  particular  facts.  In  order 
to  understand  any  fact  or  event,  we  need  not 
only  to  be  able  to  know  its  sensible  qualities 
or  conatituentH,  but  also  to  know  in  what 
relation  it  stands  to  other  facts  or  events. 
Such  relation  ia  a  general  character,  or,  as 
it  is  railed  in  logic,  a  universal  rela^n.  If, 


using  some  f^ready  discovered  relation  between 
some  objects  as  a  point  of  departure,  we  as- 
sume such  a  relation  to  exist  between  other 
similar  objects,  we  are  said  to  generalize  or 
to  make  an  induction.  Induction  may  thus 
be  defined  aa  the  oniveraaliidng  of  perceived  re- 
lations or  connections  between  objects.  Among 
these  relations  one  of  the  most  important  is  that 
of  antecedence  and  consequence.  (See  Caosal- 
rrr.)  This  universalization  is  corrected  or  con- 
firmed by  further  observation  of  these  connec- 
tions in  other  individual  eases  until  at  last 
often  a  valid  judgment  asserting  unconditional 
connection  is  reached.  Such  a  judgment  is  said 
to  be  valid  when  no  known  fact  is  at  variance 
with  it,  but  such  a  vstidi^  is  theoretically 
always  prorisional;  practically  It  has  complete 
assurance.  A  valid  induction  is  one  which, 
starting  from  particular  observations,  thus 
reaches  a  valid  universal  judgment.  Scientific 
inductions  do  not  differ  in  principle  from  the 
naive  inductions  we  have  alrrady  described;  the 
difference  is  one  of  method  onployed,  not  of 
kind. 

Looking  now  at  induetiona  ascertained  to  be 
raMd,  we  discover  three  stages  in  the  process  of 
arriving  at  certified  results.  The  first  atage  is 
called  preHminary  observation.  At  this  pt^nt 
actual  coexistences  and  sequences  or  other  rela- 
tions are  observed  and  form  the  data  for  the 
induction.  The  secmd  atage  consists  In  the 
generalization  of  some  actually  ascertained  co- 
existence or  sequence,  or  other  relations.  This 
is  induction  proper.  The  third  stage  ia  verifioa- 
tion,  the  correcting  or  confirming  of  the  validity 
of  the  generalization  by  further  observatiMi. 
Frequently  the  term  "induction"  is  used  to  in- 
clude all  these  three  steps;  in  this  case  the 
second  step  is  called  generalization.  Let  us  now 
take  up  these  three  steps  in  f»^er. 

I.  Preliminary  observation  may  be  quite 
casual  and  accidental,  or  it  may  be  intentional. 
A  person  may  happen  to  see  aome  connection 
betwcMi  phenomena,  or  he  may  be  intently  look- 
ing for  connections.  In  the  latter  case  the 
observer  may  simply  look  at  things  as  they  offer 
themselves  to  his  notice,  or  he  may  set  about  to 
interfere  with  the  spontaneous  course  of  events 
in  order  that  he  may  the  better  observe  the 
connection.  The  latter  sort  of  observation  is 
called  an  experiment.  When  experiment  is  pos- 
sible, it  ia  usually  of  great  assistance  in  collect- 
ing data  for  generalization.  Indeed,  almost  all 
the  great  advances  in  modem  science  have  been 
due  to  experimentation  rather  than  to  mere 
observation.  In  intentional  i^Mervation,  whether 
it  be  simple  or  experimental,  it  is  extremely 
important  for  the  observer  to  know  what  he  U 
to  look  for.  Not  every  detail  in  the  complex  of 
details  under  observation  is  pertinent  to  the 
matter  in  hand:  and  yet  no  a  priori  rules  can 
be  given  to  direct  an  investigator.  Much  de- 
pends on  experience  and  skill  not  subject  to 
rules.  But  by  analyzing  successfully  conducted 
inductions  resulting  in  valid  inductions,  logi- 
cians are  able  to  formulate  several  important 
rules  of  procedure,  which  thus  are  a  posteriori. 
For  our  present  purposes  we  ran  do  no  better 
than  quote  John  Stuart  Mill's  canons  of  induc- 
tion. These  state  the  conditions  under  which 
generalization  may  be  made.  Hence  the  observer 
should  be  on  the  watch  for  the  occurrence  of 
these  conditions. 

The  canons  are  as  follows:  First  Canon, 
for  the  Method  of  Agreement:  If  two  or  fRorv 
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iiutamen  of  the  ]iA«imhmiioii  iuid«r  inwaHgmUtm 
haw  only  OM  oircumBtamoe  in  omnmon,  th«  dr- 
ettnutance  in  which  alone  all  the  inataneet  agrees 
M  the  cauae  (or  effect)  of  the  given  phenomenon. 
Second  Canon,  for  the  Method  of  Difference: 
//  an  instance  in  tohioh  the  phenomenon  under 
inveetigation  occura,  and  an  inatanoe  m  which 
it  doea  not  occur,  have  every  circumatance  in 
oommon  aave  one,  that  one  occurring  only  in  the 
f  ormer,  the  oinmmatanae  in  wAieft  atone  the  two 
inatanoea  differ,  ia  the  ^ect,  or  the  oauae,  or  an 
imdiepeneable  part  of  the  oauae,  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. Third  Canon,  for  the  Joint  Metiiod  of 
Agreement  and  Difference:  //  two  or  more  in- 
atanoea  in  tohich  the  phenomenon  oeoura  have 
only  one  ciroamatwce  in  common,  while  two  or 
more  inatanoes  in  which  it  doea  not  occur  have 
nothing  in  common  save  the  abaence  of  that  dr- 
oumatance,  the  circumatanoe  in  which  alone  the 
two  acta  of  inataneea  differ,  is  the  effect,  or  the 
eauaet  or  an  indiapeneahle  part  of  the  eaaae,  of 
the  phenomenon.  Fourtii  Canon,  for  the  MeUiod 
of  Residues:  Subduct  from  any  phenomenon 
•ueJk  part  as  ia  known  by  previous  inductiona  to 
he  the  effect  of  certain  antecedents,  and  the  reai- 
due  of  the  phenomenon  ia  the  effect  of  the  re- 
maining anteoedenta.  Fifth  Canon,  for  the 
Method  of  Concomitant  Variations:  Whatever 
phenomenon  variea  in  any  manner  wherever  an- 
other  phmomenem  variee  in  aome  particular  man- 
ner, it  either  «  ocmee  or  an  effect  of  that  phe- 
nomenon, or  ia  oonneeted  with  it  through  aome 
fact  of  oauaation.  In  aU  these  cases  what  Blill 
oalls  a  "circumatance"  is  assumed  to  be  the 
cause  if  it  precedes,  and  an  effect  if  it  succeeds, 
the  "phenomenon."  These  are  statements  of  the 
cmditions  under  which  scientific  men  make  in- 
ductive inferences.  Hence  in  our  observations 
for  the  purposes  of  induction  we  should  keep 
the  following  questions  in  mind:  Is  it  the  ease 
that  anj  instance  in  which  the  phenomenon 
under  investigation  occurs,  and  any  Instance  in 
which  it  does  not  occur,  have  every  circumstance 
In  common  save  one!  Is  it  the  case  that  two 
or  more  instances  of  the  phenomenon  under  in- 
vestigaticot  have  only  one  circumatance  in  com- 
mon T  Is  it  true  that  two  or  more  instances  in 
which  the  pbencmienon  under  investigation  occurs 
have  <mly  one  circumstance  in  common,  while 
two  or  more  instances  in  which  it  does  ■not  occur 
have  nothing  in  ecsnmcoi  save  the  absence  of  that 
circumstance  T  Is  a  part  of  this  pheninnenon 
under  investigation  known  to  be  the  effect  of 
certain  causes  T  Does  the  phenomenon  under  in- 
vestigation vary  in  any  manner  whatever  when- 
ever some  particular  circumstance  varies  in  some 
particular  manner?  In  case  any  of  these  ques- 
tions can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  an 
induction  may  be  made.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  supposed  that  an  investigator  seta  about  his 
woric  with  only  such  general  clews  as  are  fur- 
nished by  these  questions.  In  any  particular 
investigation  a  knowledge  of  exactly  what  has 
already  been  done  by  previous  workers  is  indis- 
pensable. If  he  has  this  knowledge,  the  inves- 
tigator is  in  a  position  to  aric  much  more  defl- 
nita  concrete  questions  than  the  five  we  have 
just  mentioned.  But,  however  much  more  defl- 
nita  bis  problem  may  be,  it  may  always  be 
reduced  to  general  expression,  and  when  so  re- 
duced it  will  assume  uie  form  of  one  of  the  five 

Juestions  stated  above,  which  give  the  headings 
or  the  treatment  of  the  methodology  of  observa- 
tion. Any  more  specific  methodology  baa  be 
worked  out  only  on  the  basis  of  the  practical 


experienee  of  the  e^ert  in  any  particular  line 
of  research. 

II.  It  has  already  been  said  that  when  any 
one  of  the  five  questions  given  in  the  last  para- 
graph can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  we 
univeraalise  the  actually  observed  relation  be- 
tween phenomenon  and  circumatance.  But  now 
it  will  probably  be  asked  what  warrant  there 
is  for  this  universalization.  The  answer  is 
somewhat  as  foUows:  To  universalize  is  a 
natural,  an  instinctive  tendency  of  thought 
The  child  jumps  at  conclusions  in  very  much 
the  same  way  as  the  kitten  jumps  at  a  moving 
string.  What  the  child  does,  the  ordinary  adult 
also  does,  and  unless  corrected  by  experience  the 
probability  is  that  every  one  would  generalize 
every  observed  relation.  But  experience  does 
check  the  tendency  in  a  measure.  The  child 
who  generalizes  the  observed  connection  between 
shape  and  reboundingness,  or  color  and  rebound- 
ingnesB,  comes  by  later  experience  to  find  that 
his  generalization  is  invalid.  Hie  truth  of  the 
universal  judgment  implied  in  his  expectation  is 
not  borne  out  by  later  devdoinnenta.  But  he 
is  nowise  daunted.  He  proceeds  to  generalize 
some  other  observed  connection  until  at  last  he  i 
geta  a  general  law  which  ia  uncontradicted  by  ' 
eaperienoe,  and  which  he  therefore  accepta  as 
true.  The  first  generaltzati<ms  are  naive,  in* 
■tinetive  attempts  to  find  uniformity  in  iha 
world  of  experience.  The  attempt  in  any  partic* 
ular  direction  may  be  baffled,  but  only  to  be  fol- 
lowed  by  an  attonpt  in  another  direction.  In 
other  words,  some  attempta  fail  and  others  suc- 
ceed. To  succeed  is  to  find  tiiat  subsequent  ex- 
perience conforms  and  continues  to  conform  to 
the  expectation  aroused  by  previous  experiences. 
To  fail  is  to  find  tliat  subsequent  experience 
disappointa  this  expectation,  while  in  either  case 
the  expectation  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
logic,  an  unrefieetiTe  generalization.  In  later 
life  consdousness  heocRnes  rt^ective;  it  looks 
back  upon  ito  own  processes  and  finds  that  in 
cases  of  successful  generalization  certain  condi* 
tions  are  present,  while  in  cases  of  failure  these 
conditions  are  absent.  The  same  instinctive 
generalizing  tendeuCT  which  led  to  the  generali- 
zation of  the  earliest  connections  discovered, 
now  leads  to  the  generalization  of  the  connec- 
tions betwem  snecessful  generalization  itself  and 
the  oonditiona  under  irftioh  the  euooeaa  it ) 
achieved.  These  latter  generalized  connections 
are  logical  laws  of  thou^t.  We  now  are  in  a 
position  to  see  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  laws ' 
of  thought,  logical  laws  and  psychological  laws. 
The  psychf^ogical  laws  are  those  which  express 
the  modes  of  thought  ttehavior,  whether  the  re- 
sulta  of  the  behavior  be  ultimately  satisfactory 
or  not  The  logical  laws  express  the  conditions 
under  which  the  resulta  of  tnougfat  behavior  are 
ultimately  satisfactory  to  the  thinker.  Thus,  it 
is  a  psycholi^cal  law  that  an  immature  think- 
it^  consciousness  ^eriUizes  instinctively,  i.e., 
without  any  foresight  of  the  resulta  to  be 
gained ;  it  is  a  logical  law  that  if  the  generaliza- 
tion is  to  be  valid  it  must  be  made  only  under 
certain  conditions,  such  as  those  stated  in  the 
five  canons  mentioned  above.  This  logical  law 
is  itself  validated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  gen- 
eralization made  in  conformi^  with  Uie  law  of 
which  it  ia  itself  the  expression.  In  other  words, 
it  is  self-consistent  and  also  consistent  with  all 
the  known  facts.  A  more  stringent  test  of  the 
validity  of  any  law  seems  to  be  impossible.  If 
now  it  is  furuier  asked  whether  we  know  tiiat 
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the  thon^t  which  eonforms  to  the  laws  of 
tbooght  thus  discovered  will  continue  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
we  can  answer  by  saying  that  we  have  only  one 
plauuble  reasm  to  mi{^oae  it  should  not  be 
■uceessful,  while  ereiy  other  reason  tiiat  we 
know  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  will  be 
Buooessful.  That  one  exception  is  the  fact  that 
in  past  experience,  when  we  thought  that  we  had 
discovered  laws,  we  often  found  that  we  were 
in  error.  Hence  it  may  be  reasoned  that  it  is 
poBuble  that  we  may  be  in  error  now  as  to  the 
logical  laws  of  thought,  l^ut  this  argument  has 
not  the  force  that  at  first  aig^t  we  miriit  be 
tonpted  to  ascribe  to  it.  If  we  know  that  in 
the  past  we  thought  wrongly  in  many  instances 
in  much  we  thoiight  that  we  were  right,  and  if 
we  now  generalize  this  Icnowledge  and  say  that 
therefore  on  the  same  principle  we  may  now  be 
in  error  and  ma;^  always  be  in  error,  we  are 
making  an  uncriticized  induction;  and  such  in- 
ductions our  past  experience  has  proved  to  us 
to  be  very  precarious.  If  now  our  generaliat- 
tion  aa  to  the  valid  laws  of  thought  u  made  in 
conformi^  with  conditions  lade  of  conformity 
to  which  made  other  inductions  invalid,  then 
the  invalidity  of  those  other  inductions  is  no 
reason  for  attributing  invalidify  to  these  laws  of 
thou£^t.  Past  errors  in  induction  should  in- 
deed make  us  very  circumspect.  We  should  use 
our  utmost  endeavors  to  avoid  the  causes  which 
misled  us;  but  having  avoided  the  causes,  we 
need  not  be  timid  as  to  the  validity  of  an 
induction  which  in  the  past  has  never  been  im- 
peached by  experience,  but,  <ai  the  contrary,  baa 
been  verified  tune  and  time  againA  A  persistent 
objector  may  still  argue  that  ttte  fact  of  our 
having  made  errors  in  the  past  is  still  a  good 
reason  for  doubting  the  validity  of  all  induc- 
tions, and  therefore  for  doubting  the  validity 
of  the  laws  of  thought  which  we  have  discovered 
by  induction.  A  man  who  ai^es  thus  exposes 
himself  to  a  vaiid  fbrm  of  the  argummttim  ad 
hommem.  (See  AEomcBNT.)  He  obliges  us  to 
ramftriE  that  lie  asaumes  for  the  purposes  of  his 
ai^nment  the  nlidify  of  the  law  he  is  assailing. 
He  is  aasnmiag  the  right  to  generalise  frcm 
experiences  of  error  in  ue  past.  What  he  tbna 
does  he  may  not  consistently  decline  to  let 
others  do.  And  further,  he  is  generalizing  from 
experiences  of  error  and  ignoring  the  experiences 
of  success  in  valid  induction,  while  his  opponent 
discriminates  between  the  two  cases  and  bases 
his  faith  on  the  dissemination.  In  otiier  words, 
the  skeptic  is  credulous  with  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  error  and  incredulous  only  with 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  truth.  What  is  an 
appEMtl  to  the  fact  of  past  error  in  proof  of  the 
faUibilify  of  all  laws  of  thought!  It  is  nothing 
but  an  induction  from  past  experience.  The 
correctness  of  the  conclusion  of  this  induction 
would  carry  with  it  the  invalidity  of  all  argu- 
ment by  induction,  and  therefore  the  invalidity 
of  this  argument  which  seeks  to  prove  by  induc- 
tion the  correctness  of  the  conclusion.  Here  as 
dsewhere  (see  KnowLEDOC,  Thbobt  or)  we  see 
that  one  cannot  reason  against  the  laws  of 
reason  without  putting  one's  self  out  of  court. 
In  the  last  resort,  however,  all  belief  in  general 
laws  is  an  assumption. 

III.  Verification  of  an  induction  consists  in 
testing  it  in  new  instances.  Any  newl^  made 
induction  is  presumably  bs^ed  on  a  limited  ex- 
perience, and  it  needs  to  be  examined  in  ita 
bearings  upon  other  parts  of  experience.  The 
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question  in  the  mind  of  a  person  verifying  an 
induction  is  this;  Does  the  universalized  rela- 
tion prove  its  universal  character  in  all  our 
experience  so  far  as  this  experience  is  perti- 
nent to  the  relation  at  issue)  This  question  can 
be  answered  onl^  by  lodcing  at  our  past  experi- 
ence and  by  getting  further  pertinent  experience. 
No  verification  of  a  true  univeml  can  be  ex- 
haustively completed;  but,  as  we  saw  under  II 
aiiove,  it  may  be  practically  conclusive.  There 
may  be  no  reason  left  for  doubting  a  proposition 
except  the  bare  possibility  that  it  may  not  be 
true  in  cases  as  yet  beyond  our  ken,  but  a  bare 
possibility  is  always  an  unreasonable  posfdbility. 

The  relation  ta  induction  to  deduction  is 
treated  under  DKDDcnon.  The  question  whether 
any  general  proposition  can  be  arrived  at  with* 
out  induction  has  often  been  affirmatively  an- 
swered. (8ee  A  Pbiobi.)  But  tiie  tendency  at 
present  is  to  re||ard  all  general  knowledge  as 
the  result  of  induction.  Recent  liwc  tends  to 
be  empirical.  (See  Kmowledqb,  "^EoaT  or.) 
For  instance,  the  geometrical  axiom  that  things 
equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other 
is  by  empiricism  regarded  aa  derived  from  ex- 
perience by  inductlMi.  It  is  first  seen  in  in* 
dividual  instances  that  individnal  things  equal 
to  the  same  individual  thing  are  equid  to  each 
other.  This  relation  is  then  universalized.  So 
with  the  arithmetical  judgment:  '*Two  and  two 
are  four."  Hegel  and  J.  S.  Mill  are  the  great 
It^cal  protagonists  of  this  view.  Mill's  state- 
ment of  the  view  is  more  familiar  tiian  Hegel's, 
but  it  is  defeeUve  in  that  it  is  based  on  an 
atomistic  view  of  experience  (see  Atouisu),  a 
view  which  makes  against  the  validity  of  induc- 
tion by  reducing  all  induction  to  mere  simple 
enumeration  (ir^uotio  per  mumerationem  nm- 
plioem),  or  a  bare  telling  off  of  isolated  findings, 
and  a  summation  of  the  results  of  these  findings 
into  a  collective  stat^ent. 

Ck)nsult  the  authorities  referred  to  under 
LoQic;  especially  to  be  named  here  are  the 
logics  of  H^el,  J.  8.  Mill,  Bain,  Mint<s  Jevons, 
Ueberwc^  Lotz^  Wundt.  Sigwart,  Bradley,  Bo- 
sanquet,  Hibben,  Bode,  and  Craghton;  also  Hob- 
house's  Theory  of  Knowledge  (London,  1896) ; 
A.  Schuyler,  Critioal  Hietory  of  PhUoaophieQl 
Theorieg  (New  York,  1913). 

INDXrcnON.  If  an  electrified  body  is 
brought  near  an  uncharged  one — either  conductor 
or  nonconductor — the  latter  will  exhibit  electri- 
cal forces;  it  is  said  to  be  chaiged  by  induction. 
In  general,  if  a  charged  body  is  surrounded  by  a 
uniform  medium,  such  as  air,  and  if  a  body  of 
any  other  material  than  that  of  the  medium  is 
introduced,  thus  making  the  surrounding  me- 
dium heterogeneous,  there  will  be  induced 
charges  on  the  body  introduced.  The  question 
as  to  the  character  of  the  charges  on  this  body 
and  their  distribution  depends  upon  the  relative 
electrical  inductivity  of  the  body  and  the  sur- 
roundiiw  medium.  (See  ELBomcnr.)  Simi- 
larly, ir there  is  a  magnet  surrounded  by  a  uni- 
form medium,  such  as  air,  and  if  a  body  of  a 
different  kind  of  material  frran  the  medium  is 
brought  near  the  magnet,  it  will  exhibit  magnetic 
forces  and  is  said  to  be  magnetized  by  induction. 
The  character  and  distribution  of  this  induced 
magnetization  depend  upon  the  relative  magnetic 
inductivity  of  the  medium  and  the  foreign  body, 
(See  MAGNirriSH.)  If  the  body  which  is  intro- 
duced is  iron  or  any  magnetic  body,  and  if  the 
medium  is  air,  the  induced  magnetization  is  such 
aa  to  produce  attraction  by  thie  magnet;  if  bis- 
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muth  ifl  introduced,  there  will  be  repulrioo. 
Elect roma^etic  inductioa  is  the  phenomeium 
observed  when  the  magitetio  Add  fif  force  in- 
olnded  by  a  ecmdncting  eircuit  is  altered  in  any 
way,  viz.,  electric  currents  are  produced  in  this 
drcuit.  These  induced  currents  are  due  to  the 
changing  of  the  field  of  magnetic  force  and  are 
in  such  a  direction  as  to  tend  to  neutralize  the 
change;  ihey  last  only  so  long  as  the  field  is 
changing.    See  ELEOTBicnT. 

Tubes  of  Electric  Iztductlou  are  tubes  which 
can  be  imagined  drawn  in  the  medium  Burround* 
ing  electrified  bodies  by  choosing  any  small 
oloeed  cnrre  in  this  medium  and  arawituf  lines 
cS  force  through  each  point  of  it  A  boHow 
tube  is  thus  made  which  has  one  open  end  on  a 
positively  charged  body  and  the  other  on  one 
negatively  charged.  If  this  tube  is  made  of 
such  a  cross  section  that  it  includes  unit  electro- 
static charges  as  its  two  ends,  it  forms  a 
Faraday  tube. 

Tabes  of  liagnetlc  Indaction  are  tubes 
f<wmed  in  the  same  manner  in  the  fidd  around 
magnets  1^  drawing  lines  of  magnetic  force 
through  the  points  of  any  small  closed  curve. 
Faraday  conenTcd  the  idea  of  t^ese  tubes  being 
continuous  through  magnets  and  all  bodies,  not 
ending  on  any  surface;  they  form,  therefore, 
closed  circuits,  like  a  rubber  tube  with  the  two 
open  ends  brought  together.  The  tubes  are  con- 
ceived to  be  of  such  cross  sections  that  the  num- 
ber leaving  a  north  pole  of  unit  strength  is  4r, 
where  w  =  3.1416.  See  MAONEnsM. 

Owing  to  an  dectric  current  in  a  closed  cir- 
cuit, there  is  a  magnetic  field  of  force  inclosing 
it;  the  tubes  of  magnetic  induction  form  closed 
curves  around  the  conductor.  The  ooeffioimt  of 
aelf-mduction,  or  the  inductance,  is  the  number 
of  these  tubes  threading  through  the  circuit 
when  there  is  a  unit  current  in  the  conductor. 
Some  of  these  tubes  of  magnetic  induction  may 
also  in  their  pat^s  pass  through  a  neighboring 
closed  conducting  circuit,  and  the  number  of 
those  tubes  whidi  do  so  when  there  is  a  unit 
current  hi  tiie  first  circuit  is  called  the  oo^i- 
oientf  of  mutual  induction  of  the  two  circuits. 
It  may  be  shown  that  if  there  is  a  unit  current 
in  the  second  circuit,  thus  producing  tubes  of 
magnetic  induction  of  its  own,  tiie  number  of 
tiiese  whidi  tJiread  the  first  circuit  is  the  same 
as  in  the  last  case.  The  coeflicient  of  self- 
induction  depends  upon  the  shape  of  the  circuit, 
the  number  of  turns  of  the  conducting  wire,  and 
on  ^e  surrounding  medium ;  and  the  coefficient 
<rf  mutual  induction  depends  upon  these  proper- 
ties for  each  circuit  and  upon  their  relative  pom- 
tions.  If  L  is  the  coefficient  of  self-inductiim 
for  a  single  turn  of  wire,  and  tf  there  are  » 
turns  in  the  coil,  the  cf>efficient  is  n*L.  Simi- 
larly, '  if  in  one  coil  there  are  n,  turns  and  in 
the  other  n,  turns,  the  coefficient  of  mutual 
induction  is  proportional  to  the  product  UiU,. 
If  the  two  coils  are  so  placed  that  the  currents 
in  them  are  "parallel,"  the  eoeffident  of  mutual 
induction  is  positive:  if  the  currents  are  in 
opposite  direetitms,  the  codBeient  is  negative. 
It  can  be  shown  that  inductance  plays  the  same 
part  in  the  phoitmiena  of  electric  currents  that 
uiertia  or  mass  does  in  the  motim  of  matter. 
The  practical  unit  of  inductim  is  the  henry 
(q.v.). 

USTDUtynOlSt  BAItAirOE.  An  instrument  to 
determine  the  presence  or  character  of  a  piece  of 
metal,  which  may  be  eitiier  concealed,  as  a  bul- 
let in  a  human  body,  or  in  the  form  of  a 


counterfeit  ooin  or  alloy.  It  was  ori^nally 
devised  by  Dove  in  1841,  but  was  improved  and 
constructed  in  a  serviceable  form  by  Hughes  in 
1870.  It  consists  of  two  sets  iA  Inductimi  eoils 
in  which  the  primaries  are  connected  in  a  cir- 
cuit that  includes  a  battery  and  a  microphaiie 
or  other  circuit  breaJcer,  while  the  secondaries 
are  in  connection  with  &  telephone  used  by  tiie 
observer.  The  current  traverses  the  primary 
coils  in  <^posite  directions,  and  Uie  secondary 
coils  are  so  arranged  that  the  sound  of  the 
microphone  or  circuit  breaker  is  not  heard,  ow- 
ing to  the  inductive  effect  being  neutralized 
oontpletefy.  If  a  coin  or  other  metallic  siU>- 
etanoe  is  introduced  into  the  vicinity  of  one  of 
the  pairs  of  coils,  this  equilibrium  will  he  dis- 
turbed, as  part  of  the  induction  acts  uptm  the 
metal  and  gives  rise  to  induced  currents.  This 
of  course  produces  an  audible  sound  in  the  tele- 
phone. The  instrument  has  been  used  to  meas- 
ure hearing,  and  it  then  is  known  as  an  audi- 
ometer, the  perception  of  sound  being  tested  by 
altering  the  |>oeiti<mB  of  the  coils.  An  arrangs- 
ment  of  tiie  induction  balance  was  devised  by 
Prof.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  to  locate  a  bullet 
in  tiie  human  body,  and  apparatus  based  on  the 
forcing  principle  was  employed  and  numerous 
different  forms  made  and  tested.  It  was  used 
in  an  attempt  to  discover  the  bullet  by  which 
Prendent  Garfield  was  killed,  but  the  presence 
of  the  metallic  mattress  interfered  with  the 
operation  of  the  instrument.  Instances,  how- 
ever, of  its  successful  use  are  on  record.  This 
method,  employing  modem  apparatus,  was  sug- 
gested for  use  in  European  hospitals  during  the 
Great  War  of  1914,  and  its  possibilities  were 
thoroughly  discussed.  Consult  Bell,  "Induction 
Balance,"  in  American  Journal  of  Soienoe  (New 
Haven,  1883),  and  Hopkins,  Bmerimmtal  Sci- 
ence {New  York,  1890). 

INDUCTION  COIL.  A  form  of  electrical 
apparatus  used  for  transforming  an  interrupted 
current  of  low  potential  or  pressure:  into  one  of 
high  potential  and  alternating  in  direction.  The 
fnndunental  fact  of  electromagnetic  induction 
was  first  stated  by  Michael  Faraday  in  a  paper 
presented  to  the  Royal  Society  on  Nov.  24,  1831, 
in  which  he  derived  the  conclusion  that  any 
change  in  a  magnetic  Add  will  induce  an  dee- 


Fia.  1.  DuoBAH  or  nmocimi  coiu 

trie  current  in  a  conductor  situated  in  it  This 
basic  principle  of  electromagnetic  induction  un- 
derlies the  construction  and  <^>eration  (tf  the 
induction  coil.  As  regards  its  ccmstnicticm,  it 
consists  of  four  essential  parts :  a  bundle  of  soft 
iron  wire,  A  A  (Fig.  1),  called  the  core;  the  pri- 
mary coil,  BBBB,  of  insulated  copper  wire 
wound  on  the  iron  core,  which  ia  usufulv  made 
of  comparatively  large  wire  and  short  in  length ; 
a  mudi  larger  secondary  coil,  CC,  of  longer, 
finer  copper  wire;  and  a  device,  D  (Wagner's 
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bammer,  1839),  called  the  rheotome  or  inter- 
rupter, whieh  ^tem&telf  makes  and  breaks  the 
CMinectioii  of  an  dectnc  current  throu^  the 
primary  coil.  In  dimaisiras  thenr  vktj  from  a 
lev  inchea  in  length  and  a  fraeti<m  <n  a  pound 
in  wei^t  to  those  of  large  dimensions  used  for 
wirdees  tel^ntphy. 

The  operation  of  the  apparatus  ia  as  follows: 
The  small  spring  8,  being  in  contact  with  the 
point  7',  jillows  the  ciirrrnt  from  the  ImftiTy  E 
to  flow  through  the  primary  ooil,  converting  it 
aad  its  awe  into  a  powarftd  deotrcHsagnet.  The 
iwoduction  of  this  poweiful  ma^neue  field  in 
and  around  the  secondaiy  coil  induces  in  it  a 
momentary  current  of  high  potential  and  oppo- 
site in  direction  to  the  primary.  This  seomdary 
current  is  usually  ablf  to 
pass  as  a  spark  between 
the  terminals  of  tht>  sec- 
ondary TT.  When  the  core 
AA.  baoomes  magnetic,  it  at- 
tnets  the  piece  of  soft  iron 
/  on  tbe  spring  8  and  draws 
ft  up,  thereby  breaking  the 
connection  hetwct-n  the 
apriiijr  S  ami  tlie  pciinf  /' 
and  interrupting  the  How 
of  current  in  the  primary. 
Thereupon  tlie  eh'ctroniag- 
Tirt  AH  loses  its  maffiietism, 
and,  ceasing  to  attract  the 
iron  /,  the  ^ring  returns  to 


described,  some  operating  independently  but  still 
electromagnetically,  otiiers  driven  by  an  inde- 
pcsident  motor  and  purely  mechanical,  and  still 
others  of  an  entir^  different  type  known  as 
deotrolytie  interruptov. 

Figure  2  illustrates  an  early  form  of  mercury 
interrupter  due  to  Foucault.  One  circuit  runs 
from  the  binding  post     throngfa  the  m»gaeA  D, 


At  eon  of  iiDa  win;  B,  B",  tnndiac  posts  of  primary  «in»it:  C.  O, 

•  mmimiiImi'  dMddfc:       Kfmtsul  osinlac  bktmrmm;  F,  ' — 

7.  flaoM  wp&ti  K,  iAuOBg  post; 
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its  ori^bud  poaltion,  restorii^  the  omtaet  be- 
tween 0  and  P  and  ^ain  stuting  tiie  current 
in  the  primary.  The  disappeanuiee  of  the  mag- 
netic field  on  breaking  ttie  primary  circuit 
induces  a  mimientary  current  of  hl^  potential 
in  tile  secondary  coil  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  primary  current,  and  hence  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  current  induced  in  the  secondary 
upon  starting  the  current  in  the  primary.  The 
above  cycle  of  operations  repeats  itself  periodi- 
cally, at  a  rate  depending  upon  the  spring  8. 
Many  modiflcatiuu  of  the  interrupter  are  used 
— some  attached  directiy  to  the  coil,  as  above 


pulling  down  the  armature  a  supported  by  the 
spring  c,  and  lifting  the  wire  B  out  of  the 
mercury  cup  fi',  interrnpting  the  eurrent,  where- 
upon a  springs  up  and  B  enters  the  mercury, 
a^in  starting  the  current.   HiIb  derioe  may  be 
introduced  into  the  primary  circuit  o^  an  in- 
duction coil,  or  the  latter  may  be  ronncrted  to 
the  posts  F,  H,  K,  so  as  to  use  the  wire  -1  and 
cup  A'  for  interruptinfr  the  current  for  tlie  in- 
duction eoil}  while  /{'  ii|ii  rate3  to  keep  the  ap- 
paratus in  motion.    A  commntatiir 
consisting  of  a  hard  riihhrr  (ylin- 
der  with  metal  contact  pieces  is 
shown  at  iV_with  Uadlng  posts  at 
«  and  m.   Figure  S  Aovs  anotiter 
form  of  interrupter  attached  to  an 
early  form  of  induction  coil.  Fig- 
ure 4  sliows  M  nn"uii'rn  coil,  with  in- 
dependent rriiTliiiiiiriil  intcrrnptcr, 
capable  of  giving  a  46-incb  spark. 
In  this  an  electric  motor  revolves 
a  disk  built  up  of  conducting  and 
insulated  aliments  upon  whose  periphery  a  brush 
bears  and  makes  and  breaks  the  circuit. 

The  menmry-jet  interrupter  is  another  type 
where  a  cylindrical  block  of  steel,  mounted  on  a 
vertical  shaft  and  with  its  lower  end  immersed 
in  mercury,  has  a  vertical  hole  drilled  part  way 
through  it  and  a  lateral  hole  connecting  with 
the  vertical.  On  revolving  the  block  rapidly, 
the  mercury  is  drawn  up  through  the  vertical 
hole  and  then  out  of  the  lateral  opening  in  the 
form  of  a  jet,  which  impinges  on  a  copper  plate 
placed  BO  as  to  be  part  of  a  circuit,  ^ich  is 
dosed  on  the  passage  <A  the  jet  frmn  the  block 
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to  It.  Accordingly  the  circuit  is  completed  when 
the  jet  impisgea  on  its  target,  and  ttie  number 
of  interru^ons  may  be  contr^led  bj  the  speed 
of  the  motor  rotating  the  steel  blo<^  To  pre- 
vent  <Hcidation  of  the  mracury,  tiie  rerolntion 
may  take  place  in  oil,  alcohol,  or  coal  gas.  A 
uodiflcation  of  this  device  in  a  coal-gas  atmos- 
phere does  away  with  tiie  independent  electrio 
motor  by  providing  an  armature,  acted  upon  by 
a  coil,  which  serves  to  rotate  tbe  block  and  keep 
the  pump  in  operation.  There  are  various  modi- 
fications of  ijtia  and  other  types  of  mercury 
interrupters. 

Quite  distinct  from  the  types  of  interrupters 
just  described  are  the  electrolytic  intemipters, 
of  which  that  invented  by  Dr.  Wehnelt  in  1899 
is  most  frequently  used.  This  consists  of  two 
fixed  deetrodes  immersed  in  a  bath  of  dilute 
snlphiu4e  add,  oontaining  about  20  per  cent  of 


Fla,  4.  A  MODiax  inductioh  con- 
acid.  The  anode  is  formed  by  a  small  platinum 
wire  insulated  1^  ^aas  or  porcdain,  except  at 
its  extremity,  wlule  the  cathode  consists  usually 
of  a  sheet  of  lead.  Where  the  continuous  eleo* 
tromotive  force  is  applied  to  a  circuit  contain- 
ing such  an  electrol^ie  cell  and  an  inductive 
resiBtance,  the  resulting  current  is  not  continu- 
ous but  is  intermittent,  several  hundred  inter- 
ruptions occurring  per  second.  For  example, 
with  24  volts  impressed  upon  a  primary  circuit, 
460  interruptions  per  second  will  be  secured 
when  the  electrolyte  is  circulated.  No  primary 
condoiser  is  required  in  such  a  circuit,  but  there 
must  be  sufficient  inductance.  The  resulting 
spark  at  the  secondary  is  of  a  different  character 
from  that  given  by  tiie  hammer  break.  Modifi- 
cations of  this  device  have  been  introduced  by 
Caldwell  and  Campbell  Swinton,  The  electro- 
lytic break  has  been  used  in  connection  with 
jL-ray  and  electrotherapeutic  apparatus,  but  has 
not  been  found  as  useful  in  radiotelegraphy. 

In  s<Hne  cases  an  alternating  current  is  used 
in  the  primarr  without  an  interrupter,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  Tesla  ooil,  where  an  electromotive 
force  of  hi(^  frequency  Is  required.   Here  there 


is  a  primary  winding  of  a  few  turns,  having  a 
spark  gap  and  shunted  by  a  condenser.  The 
alternating  current  of  from  5000  to  10,000  volts 
salt  throngh  tbe  primary  charges  the  condoiser 
until  the  voltage  across  the  air  gap  breaks  it 
down  and  the  mmdenser  is  dischargeii.  Accord- 
ingly an  oscillating  eurroit  is  produced  in  the 
primary  winding,  which  with  tne  secondary  is 
wound  on  an  air  core,  and  this  induces  a  high- 
frequency  electromotive  force  in  the  secondary 
which  is  sufficient  to  break  down  a  long  spark 
gap.  When  used  with  an  alternating  current 
the  induction  coil  becomes  practically  a  trans- 
former, and  the  action  is  essentially  the  same  as 
in  apparatus  of  this  class.  See  I^nbpobhbb. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  moved  at  the  break 
is  equal  to  that  moved  at  the  make  in  the  pri- 
mary circuit;  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
ma^ietiam  in  the  core  vanishes  much  more 
rapidly  at  the  break  than  it 
builds  up  at  tbe  make,  the  ef- 
fect at  the  break  is  more  com- 
pressed, and  the  potential, 
or  electrical  pressure,  much 
greater  tiian  at  the  make. 
The  suddenness  of  the  break 
is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  most  of  the  improvements 
in  interrupters  have  been  de- 
signed to  make  the  break  as 
sharp  as  possible.  The  im- 
portant faictors  which  affect 
the  potential  or  lengUi  of 
spark  modueed  1^  an  induc- 
tion coll  are  the  relative  num- 
ber of  turns  of  wire  in  the 
primary  and  in  the  secondary, 
the  suddenness  of  the  break, 
and  the  voltage  or  potential 
of  the  current  used  in  the 
primary  coil. 

Pohl  in  1836  made  a  very 
crude  inducticm  apparatus  of 
a  different  style;  but  the  first 
to  make  large  coils  of  the 
above  type  were  StOhrer  and 
Ruhmkorff,  and  from  the  lat- 
ter, who  in  1851  produced  a 
famous  coil  giving  a  spark  in 
air  2  inches  in  length,  is  de- 
rived the  name  Ruhmkorff  coil,  which  is  fre- 
quently used  as  a  synonym  of  induction  coll.  In 
186S  Po^ndorff  increased  the  suddenneas  of 
the  break  by  so  arranging  the  device  that  the 
intemiptitm  occurred  under  an  insulating  liquid 
or  in  vacuo.  (The  cups  B',  A'  in  Fig.  2  have 
alcohol  over  the  mercury.)  In  1867  lUtchie,  of 
Boston,  devised  a  means  of  winding  the  second- 
ary coil  in  sections,  like  circular  disks,  which, 
laid  together  and  cimnected,  formed  the  cylin- 
drical coil.  This  obviated  to  a  great  extent  tbe 
danger  of  a  spark  jumping  across  from  one  turn 
of  tiie  secondary  to  aiu>ther  throng  the  insula- 
tion. Ruhmkorff  was  so  impreMed  with  the 
superiority  of  a  Ritchie  coil  cochibited  in  Paris 
that  he  adopted  the  Ritchie  method  of  winding, 
and  it  prevails  at  present.  Pc^^gendorff  pro- 
posed, and  in  1863  Jean  tried  with  good  suc- 
cess, the  use  of  a  liquid  as  the  insulation  of 
the  secondary,  and  at  present  most  of  the  high- 
potential  coils  use  liquid  insulation.  Tbe  ad- 
vantage lies  in  the  fact  that,  if  a  qnrk  should 
jump  over,  the  hole  in  the  insulation  would 
immediately  dose.  Flzeau  suggested  a  dedded 
improvement  in  18S8,  introdudng  a  eondeoser 
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«t  the  break,  as  shown  at  F  (Fig.  1).  This 
enables  the  extra  current  of  the  primary  to 
run  into  the  condenser  for  an  instant,  while  the 
points  £r  and  P  are  first  separating,  and  by  the 
time  that  F  is  charged  P  and  8  are  too  far 
apart  for  the  current  to  jump  across.  This 
gives  an  oscillatory  dectromotiTe  force  in  the 
■ecfHidary  winding  and  increases  its  value. 

In  1869  a  coil  was  built  for  the  London  Poly- 
technic Institute  the  core  of  which  was  5  feet 
long,  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  weired  123 
pounds.  The  primary  had  6000  turns  of  wire 
0.095  inch  in  diameter  and  3770  yards  long, 
weighing  145  pounds.  The  wire  of  the  secondary 
was  O.OIS  inch  in  diameter  and  160  miles  long. 
This  coil  gave  a  spark  29  inches  long,  while  the 
modem  coil  shown  in  Fig.  4  gives  a  spark  46 
inches  long. 

The  induction  coil  is  especially  used  in  the 
study  of  the  electric  discharge  in  rarefied  gases, 
as  in  Geisaler,  Crookes,  and  X-ray  tubes;  also  in 
electrotherapeutics,  for  automatic  gas  lighting, 
gas-engine  ignition,  X-rays,  and  wireless  tel^- 
raphy.  Although  transformers  have  supplanted 
the  induction  coil  in  the  best  X-ray  laboratories, 
it  still  holds  an  important  place  in  wireless 
teh^iraphy,  thong^  here  also  it  was  Inr  means  of 
such  a  cml  that  Heinrich  Herts  carried  out  his 
brilliant  researches  which  led  to  the  discovery 
of  electric  waves,  thus  confirming  the  great 
theoretical  hypothesis  of  Maxwell  and  laying  the 
foundation  for  wireless  telegraphy. 

The  size,  design,  and  construction  of  an  in- 
duction coil  dep^d  upon  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  to  be  used;  i.e.,  the  ignition  coil  of  a  gaso- 
line engine  is  much  smaller  and  simpler  than  a 
«oil  used  for  the  production  of  electric  waves 
in  radiotele^aphy  or  X-rays  (q.T.).  When  used 
for  radiotelegraphy,  a  coil  capable  of  a  10-inch 
spark  in  the  air  gap  of  its  secondary  circuit 
can  be  onployed  most  advantageously  and  repre- 
sents about  the  laigest  apparatus  of  this  type 
that  can  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Such  a  coil 
would  have  a  primary  circuit  of  thick  wire, 
generally  No.  12,  wound  in  300  or  400  turns  on 
a  core  formed  by  a  bundle  of  soft  iron  wires 
about  2  inches  in  diameter  and  about  18  inches 
in  length.  Hie  primary  is  inclosed  in  an  ebonite 
tube  .Bii^tly  in  excess  of  2  inches  in  diameter. 
The  secondary  winding  is  usually  of  No.  36  cop- 
per wire  covered  wit£  silk  and  ag^^j^ating  a 
length  of  10  to  17  miles.  The  secondary  is 
wound  in  a  large  number  of  coils  or  sections 
between  paper  or  ebonite  disks,  the  ends  of  the 
various  coils  beiiu[  connected  together.  The 
wh<de  secondary  ooU  is  immersed  in  melted  par- 
affin to  exdnde  lUr  and  provide  adei^nate  insula- 
tion and  is  usually  finished  by  being  inclosed 
In  a  case  of  thin  ebonite,  with  ends  and  sup- 
ports of  the  same  material.  Some  form  of  in- 
terrupter is  provided,  and  a  condenser  Is  placed 
across  the  gap.  Various  modified  forms  of  in- 
duction coil  have  been  designed  to  secure  advan- 
tages of  one  kind  or  other. 

As  onployed  in  wireless  tel^raphy,  a  10-inch 
induction  coil  takes  a  mean  primary  current  of 
about  10  amperes  and  requires  fnnn  16  to  20 
voKa  siqiplied  fnmi  a  battery  or  storage  ceUa — 
in  other  words,  about  150  watts  or  0.2  of  a  horse 
power  are  required,  which  will  afford  suflBcient 
energy  for  radiotelegraphy  up  to  a  distance  of 
100  miles.  Beyond  this  point,  however,  more 
power  is  required,  and  some  form  of  alternating 
current  transformer  must  be  used,  as  described 
under  Wibblkss  Tklbqbapht. 
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IND1TCTI0N  XOTOB.    See  Dtnako-Euo- 

TBIO  MaCHINBBT. 

ZNDTTGT'OPHONB  (from  induct  +  Ok. 
^i>4,  phoni,  voice).  A  form  of  apparatus  con- 
sisting d  e^la  of  wire  and  a  teleplume  reeeiTerf 
designed  to  afford  oommnnicatirai  between  mov- 
ing trains  and  stations.  The  apparatus  and 
system  were  devised  by  Willoughby  Smith,  of 
London,  in  1882,  but  never  have  been  practically 
applied.  Signals  were  transmitted  mductively 
from  ooils  of  wire  placed  along  the  line  to  other 
coils  in  the  train  and  received  1^  means  of  a 
telephone. 

INDUI/OENOB  (Lat.  jndwf^tfnfio,  indul- 
gence, from  indulgere,  to  indulge).  A  term  of 
Roman  Catholic  theology,  signifying  the  authori- 
tative remission  of  temporal  penalties  due  to 
sin,  the  guilt  of  which  has  been  forgiven.  An 
indulgence  is  not  a  permission  to  sin  nor  a 
pardon  for  future  sins.  It  does  not  remit  guilt; 
only  sacramental  absolution  avails  for  that ;  but 
it  affects  the  punishment  which  would  otherwise 
be*  inflicted  in  the  regular  exercise  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline.  According  to  Bellarmine's  state- 
ment, one  who  has  been  absolved  from  guilt  in 
tiie  saersment  may  be  released  from  penalty  by 
an  indulgence.  It  is  an  act,  not  of  "order,"  but 
of  "jurisdiction,"  based  upon  the  power  of  the 
keya.  (See  Kits,  Poweb  of.)  So  complete  is 
this  power  held  to  be  that  the  efficacy  of  an 
indulgence  is  believed,  in  a*  true  sense,  to  satisfy 
divine  justice,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  remis- 
sion of  temporal  penalties,  whereby  it  is  made 
to  extend  beyond  this  present  life  into  the  state 
of  purgatory.  The  ground  of  this  satisfaction  is 
sought  in  the  treasure  of  merit  laid  up  by 
Christ  and  the  saints,  and  always  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Church  whenever  need  requires. 
This  thesaurus  meritorwn  is  fundamental  to 
the  fully  developed  theory  of  indulgences.  The 
clergy  are  its  duly  appointed  custodians;  its 
bendnciaries  are  the  adherents  of  the  Charcb 
throughout  the  world  who  avail  themselves  of 
its  virtues;  the  indulgence  is  its  channel  of 
communication. 

The  history  of  indulgences  b^ns  with  Roman 
law,  where  tiie  word  indulgentto  means  the  re- 
mission of  a  punishment  or  of  a  tax.  Prom 
legal  usage  the  word  easily  passed  into  ecclesi- 
astical usage.  A  sovereign  church,  like  a  sov- 
ereign state,  might  exercise  clement,  instead  of 
exacting  the  full  measure  of  punishment  which 
the  law  requirod.  But  long-continued  and  stone- 
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tinMB  bitter  controversies  indicate  the  doobta 
which  many  ChriBtians  felt  as  to  the  propriety 
of  this  contention,  which  finally  led  to  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Luther 
Toiced  the  protest  of  a  large  section  of  Christoi- 
dom  against  certain  curroit  abuses  of  tiie  doe* 
toine.  The  first  imi»ortant  step  towards 
tablishing  the  dispensing  power  Of  the  drareh 
was  taken  in  consequence  of  the  Decian  perse- 
cution,  banning  260  a.d.,  when  the  problem 
arose  how  to  deal  with  the  lapsed.  These  ques- 
tions were  answered  by  the  b^innings  of  peni- 
tential discipline.  It  was  held  that  the  Church, 
which  had  the  power  to  inflict  discipline,  had 
also  the  power  to  remit  it  in  whole  ox  in  part. 
The  main  exereiae  of  tbia  power  in  the  foarth 
and  fifth  ceataries  was  in  shortening  the  oanoni* 
cal  periods  of  praanee,  evidence  of  which  is 
found,  e.g.,  in  the  teaching  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 

By  d^rees  a  variety  of  substitutes  for  the 
canonical  penalties  were  introduced.  Fasting 
mi^t  be  ranitted  in  consideration  of  repeating 
a  certain  number  of  psalms,  or  of  paying  a  fine 
(as  by  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  ArchbUhw  of  Can- 
terbury, in  the  seventh  century).  AuosglTinit 
pilgrimages,  and  holy  wars  eame  to  be  the  most 
popular  means  of  aeeurinf  indnlgenoes,  eq>e< 
eially  in  the  period  of  the  Crusades.  (See  Cbu- 
SAm.)  The  Council  of  ClermoDt-(  1005)  asserted 
that  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  toolc  the 
place  of  all  other  penance.  With  the  decline  of 
the  Crusades  indu^nces  were  offered  for  fight- 
ing against  heretics,  such  aa  the  Albi^ienses  and 
Hussites  (q.v.).  The  first  great  jubilee  indul- 
gence  was  published  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII  in 
1300.  The  fully  derdoped  sdudastlc  theory 
vpoB  which  indulgences  are  based  is  found  in 
Tbomas  Aqutnea  and  Alexander  of  Hales.  The 
importance  there  attached  to  the  "treasure  <^ 
merit"  naturally  led  to  a  popular  belief  among 
the  ignorant  that  pardon  ror  sin  and  immunity 
from  punishment  were  matters  of  eccleuasticiu 
bodckeeping — that  they  could  be  bought  and 
sold.  It  was  in  view  of  this  popular  impression, 
and  tile  undoubted  abnses  which  grew  out  of  it, 
tiiat  Luther  published  his  theses  on  indulprenoes 
in  1617,  the  event  which  marks  the  banning 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation.    See  Lutheb. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  at  its  twenty-fifth  ses- 
sion (1663),  condonned  those  who  assert  that 
indulgences  are  useless,  or  deny  that  the  (Thurch 
has  power  to  grant  them ;  but  in  reaffirming  its 
beli^  the  Church  decreed  the  abolition  of  all 
evil  gains  and  other  abuses  which  had  grown  up 
in  connection  with  the  indulgence  system.  £Hnoe 
that  time  the  Church  has  attempted  to  guard 
against  misinterpretations  of  the  doctrine  and 
to  safeguard  it  frcm  the  criticisms  to  which  it 
had  previously  been  exposed. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  evidoit 
that  Roman  Cathdics  do  not  understand  by  an 
indulgence  a  remission  of  sin  itself  nor  a  pur- 
chased benefit  to  an  impenitent  sinner.  They 
hold  that  its  benefits  can  be  enjoyed  only  1^  a 
sinner  who  has  repented  and  resolved  to  lead  a 
new  life,  and  th^  deny  the  charge  that  the  in- 
dulgence system  baa  introduced  any  laxity  of 
prindple  into  the  Church. 

The  power  to  grant  indulgences  for  the  whole 
Church  resides  only  in  the  Pope,  but  primates, 
archbishops,  and  bishops  have  power  to  grant 
them  within  tiieir  own  jurisdictions.  The  in- 
dulgence may  be  either  plenary  or  partial — the 
former  remitting  the  whole  of  tiie  temporal  pun- 
idunent,  the  latter  something  less  than  the 
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whole.  For  example,  an  indulgence  of  40  days 
is  understood  to  ranit  as  much  as  would  have 
required  40  days  of  penanoe  without  it.  In- 
dmgenoes  may  be  attached  to  certain  artidea 
(e«.,  a  oitcifix)  or  to  certain  places  (aa  a 
shnne).  In  theae  caaea  the  original  poasessor 
of  the  artide  or  the  pi^rim  to  the  uirine  re- 
oeives  the  benefit  of  toe  indulgence.  A  custom 
of  grantinff  indulgences  for  the  dead  grew  up 
in  nie  Hi^e  Ages.  The  right  and  efficacy  of 
such  grants  have  been  much  debated;  but  the 
Church  holds  them  to  be  salutary,  even  thou^ 
their  precise  scope  cannot  be  defined.  As  limited 
by  Sixtoa  IV  (Constitution  of  1477),  they  are 
"only  by  way  of  suffrage,"  i.e.,  the  Church  doea 
not  assume  direct  authority  over  the  dead. 

Gtmault:  E.  Amort,  De  Origihe,  Progreuu, 
ValOn,  ac  Fructu  Indulgmtiarum  (Augsburg, 
1736);  Palmieri,  Traotatut  de  Pasnitentia  (»l 
ed.,  Prati,  1898) ;  H.  C.  Lea,  Hiatory  of  Auricu- 
lar Oonfestion  and  Indulgences  in  the  Latin 
Ohurvh,  vol.  iii  (Pbiladdphia,  1806);  Moritc 
Baumgarten,  Henry  Charles  Lea's  Historical 
Writings  (New  York,  1909);  A.  M.  Lepider, 
Indulgences :  Their  Origin,  Nature,  and  Doeelop- 
ment  (ib..  1009). 

INDUIiOENCE,  Dbclar&hon  or.  See  Dso* 
LA&ATION  OP  Indulgence. 

grpUUN.    See  Ooal-Tab  Colobs. 

INDULT'  (Lat.  indultutn,  indulgence,  from 
indulgere,  to  indulge).  A  term  derived  from  the 
Roman  Imperial  codes,  and  used  in  canon  law 
to  designate  an  exi^ticmal  concession  or  privi- 
ly granted  by  the  Pope  to  one  or  more  persons. 
The  beat-known  examples  apply  to  the  privilege 
allowed  in  certain  cases  to  kings  and  other 
rulers  of  nominating  to  bishoprics  and  eededaa* 
tical  benefices ;  thus  Francis  I  of  France  recetred 
this  power  when  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  was 
aholidied  in  1516.  Indults  were  frequently 
granted  in  the  Middle  Ages  allowing  perpetnu 
non-reaidence  at  the  same  time  that  the  income 
was  drawn;  but  this  practice  was  abolished  by 
the  Council  of  Trent,  except  that  canons  who 
have  a  record  of  for^  years'  irr^roaehable 
service  are  disposed  indult  from  further 
residence  in  the  aeat  of  their  chapter.  An  in- 
dult differs  from  a  dispensation  in  that  the  in- 
dult gives  a  permanent  privily,  the  dispensa- 
tion applies  to  only  a  particular  case. 

I2n)UN0,  AnMl^nO,  Oibouho  (1827-91). 
An  Italian  genre  painter,  bom  in  Milan.  He 
studied  at  the  Milan  Academy  under  Sabatelli 
and  first  exhibited  at  tiie  Paria  Salon  in  185S. 
Hia  pietnrea  are  mainly  of  military  or  humorona 
subjects.  Among  them  are  "Garibaldi's  Sol- 
diers," "A  Vivandiire,"  "Dancing  Lesson  in  the 
Last  Century,"  "A  Souvenir  of  Rome,"  "The 
Musicians,"  "Entry  of  King  of  Italy  into  Ven- 
ice," "Visit  of  Garibaldi  to  Victor  Emmanud 
at  Roane."  Girolamo  and  his  brother  Domenico 
were  leaders  about  1860  in  the  Naturalistic 
movement  of  the  Lombard  school. 

XNDTTBITE.   See  ExPLoeiVKS. 

INDTTS  (Lat,  from  Gk.  'Iwtat,  from  Skt 
Hndhu,  river).  The  great  river  that  bounds 
India  on  the  west,  separating  it  fnnn  A^ihanis- 
tan  and  Baluchistan  (Map:  India,  A3).  It  is 
over  1800  miles  long,  and  the  drainage  area 
of  ito  basin  is  estimated  at  372,000  square  miles. 
It  rises  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Manasarawai 
Lakes,  50  miles  southeast  of  Gartok,  an  impor- 
tant trading  centre  in  Tibet,  its  source  being 
16,000  feet  above  sea  level,  on  the  north  side  of 
Kailas,  a  Himalayan  peak,  22,000  feet  high.  Its 
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general  oourae,  till  it  forces  its  way  between  the 
Himalaya  proper  and  the  Hindu  Kiuh,  is 
towards  the  northwest.  It  flows  past  Leh,  the 
capital  of  Ladak;  receives  the  waters  of  its 
importaDt  Trans-Himalmn  tributary,  the  Sfayok, 
tnm  the  north;  abd  after  a  desemt  of  11,000 
feet  in  a  course  of  600  miles,  dividing  the 
Mustagh  from  the  Karakorau  MonntaUu, 
throu^  some  of  the  grandest  mountain  soenoy 
of  the  world,  about  60  miles  twlow  Iskardo 
bends  sbarply  southward,  above  the  oonfinence 
of  the  Gilgit.  It  flows  past  Bnnji,  on  the  Kash- 
mir-Kohistan  border,  and  20  mUes  below  takes 
a  western  course  to  Kotgata,  where  again  it 
turns  southward,  and  at  Darband  emeiges  fnsn 
the  Kohistan  Mountains  into  the  plains  of  the 
Punjab.  It  becomes  navigable  tm  the  native 
flat-bottom  steamers  at  Attock  (ancient  Taxila), 
the  scene  of  Alexander  the  Great's  passage,  870 
miles  from  its  source.  Here  it  receives  the 
Kabul  River  (q.v.).  its  chief  affluent  on  the 
right  Continuing  past  Dera  Ismail  Klian,  Dera 
Ghaxi  Khan,  and  other  minor  towns,  near  Mi- 
thankot,  about  midway  in  its  fartiier  course  of 
940  miles  to  the  Aranan  Sea,  it  receives  the 
watm  of  the  Chemab,  the  Ohara,  the  Jtadum, 
the  Ravi,  the  Beas,  and  the  Sutlej,  through  the 
Panjnad  (literally,  'five  rivers,'  which  gives  its 
name  to  tiie  Punjab).  Each  of  these  nvers,  as 
well  as  the  Kabul,  is  practicable  for  inland 
craft  to  the  mountains. 

Below  the  confluence  of  the  Panjnad  the  vol- 
ume of  the  Indus,  past  Sakkar  and  Hyderabad, 
becomes  gradually  less.  Through  the  arid,  rain- 
leas,  alluvial  plain  of  Bind  it  divides  into  nu- 
merous channels,  many  of  which  do  not  return 
to  the  main  stream,  while  others  rrtum  much 
shrunken  in  volume.  This  wasting  of  the  waters 
u  not  very  apparent  to  the  eye,  owing  to  the 
gradual  slackening  of  the  current  and  the  ascent 
of  the  tides.  Miani,  8  miles  north  of  Hyderabad 
and  75  miles  from  the  sea,  la  the  head  of  the 
delta  which  extends  for  130  miles  along  the 
coast  of  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  chief  outlets  of 
the  Indus  are  tiie  Korl,  Mai,  and  Ystho  montiii. 
Until  Tery  recently  the  Puran  carried  the  mailt 
waters  to  the  Rann  of  Cutch,  70  miles  east  of 
the  present  mouth.  The  annual  rise  of  the  liver, 
owing  to  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snows,  ex- 
tends from  May  to  August  and  is  often  attended 
by  considerable  inundations  and  changes  of  the 
deltaic  cbannelB,  chiefly  owing  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  sand  and  clayey  silt  brought  down  by 
the  corremt.  Modem  engineering  has  done  mam 
to  obviate  the  incimvenienees  caused.  The  value 
of  the  Indus  as  a  navigable  route  of  traffic, 
never  considerable,  has  been  lessened  since  the 
building  of  railways  through  its  valley  from 
Karachi  to  Attock,  and  navigation  is  now  con- 
fined to  native  craft.  In  a  hot  climate,  where 
precipitation  is  almost  nil,  the  river  is  more  im- 
portutt  as  a  means  of  irrigation,  and  the  vari- 
ous works,  e^ecially  the  storage  dam  at  Kas- 
mur,  towards  this  end  inaugurated  by  the  British 
govemmrat  have  led  to  a  remarlcMile  agricul- 
tural development  throughout  Sind.  The  river 
is  spanned  by  several  modem  bridges,  of  which 
the  chief  is  the  huge  cantilever  bridge  of  Sakkar, 
and  the  northernmost  an  iron  suspension  bridge 
alMve  Bnnji.  Fish  of  excellent  quality  alKmnd 
in  its  waters  and  form  the  staple  article  of  com- 
merce  and  food  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
gavial,  or  long-snouted  alligator,  is  the  amphibi- 
oos  TOptile  of  the  river.  The  Indue  is  the  %iiig 
Biver*^  of  Vedio  poetry. 


5  INinTSTBIAL  OOHXISSION 

HTDUSIXJIE,  m-da'ahl-flm  or  -zhl-Om  (Lat, 
tunic).  In  ferns,  a  flaplike  outgrowth  which 
covers  the  sorus  or  group  of  spore  oases  (spo- 
rangia). Indusia  are  exceedingly  varied  in 
atntetnre  and  furnish  duiracters  for  elaasiflca- 
tini.  Occasionally  the  sporangia  are  developed 
alMig  the  leafy  margin  which  inrolls  to  cover 
them,  as  in  the  mauenhair  fern  and  the  com- 
mon bracken.  In  this  case  the  inrolled  leaf 
margin  is  spdcen  of  as  a  "false  indusivm."  See 
Fdn.   

DTDtrS'TBIAIi  ACdDEHTS.  See  Aooi- 
DENTS,  INDVSTBIAL. 

DrDTTSTHIAX  ARBITRATION.  See  La- 
bob  AND  CaPITAI-,  RjELATIONS  Of. 

XHSTTBTBIAI.  COmOSSION.  A  nonpar- 
tisan onmnissioii,  created  by  Act  of  Congress, 

June  18,  1808,  to  investigate  industrial  condi- 
tions and  to  suggest  Federal  and  State  legisla- 
tion for  the  better  regulation  and  adjustment  of 
conflicting  industrial  interests.  The  commission 
consisted  of  19  members,  of  whom  6  were  Sena- 
tors, appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 

6  Representatives,  appointed  by  the  &ieaker  of 
the  House,  and  0  eq>eeiall7  qualifled  persona, 
appointed  by  tiie  Preeidmt  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate. '  The  specific  duties  of  the  commis- 
sion were,  first,  to  investigate  questions  of  im- 
migration, labor,  agriculture,  manufacturing, 
and  business,  and,  second,  to  suggest,  on  the 
basis  of  the  facts  ascertained,  proper  congres- 
sional Ic^slation  and  also  uniform  State  legisla- 
tion, equitable  at  once  to  employer  and  em- 
ployee, producer  and  eonsiuner.  The  life  of  the 
commission  was  limited  to  two  years,  but  this 
time  was  sidtaequently  extoided  to  Dee.  16,  1001, 
and  to  VOt.  IS,  1902,  Buceessively.  The  work 
of  the  commission,  owing  to  the  inevitable  pre- 
occupation of  its  congressional  memlwrs  in  th^r 
own  and  in  public  affairs,  was  largely  carried  on 
by  the  presidential  appointees  and  by  specially 
engaged  experts.  Of  the  latter  may  be  men- 
tioned: on  strikes  and  arbitration,  E.  Dana 
Durand;  on  latwr  lesslation,  Frederic  J.  Stim- 
wm;  <m  tmats  and  industrial  eombinataoni^  Joe- 
miah  W.  Jenks;  on  transportation.  William  Z. 
Ripley;  on  agriculture,  John  F.  Crowell;  on  im- 
migration, John  R.  Commons;  on  taxation,  Idax 
West;  on  labor  organizations,  Charles  £.  Edger- 
ton.  The  fact  that  no  equally  competent  body 
of  men,  empowered  to  call  for  witnesses  and 
documentary  papers,  had  ever  before  examined 
American  industrial  methods  and  organizations, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  period  of  pros- 
perity succeeding  1897  brought  industrial  phe- 
nomena into  accentuated  relief  and  activity,  re- 
sulted in  the  cranmissitm's  bringing  together  a 
great  l>ody  of  new  correlated  and  substontiated 
evidence  concerning  practically  every  phase  of 
industrial  life.  Testimony  was  taken  from 
nearly  700  witneesee,  including  heads  of  trusts, 
railnwds,  and  mercantile  establishments,  public 
facials  and  leaders  of  trade-unions,  and  in  ad- 
dition the  oommiBsion  collected  much  valuable 
but  hitherto  scattered  inf onnation  from  official, 
national,  and  State  documents,  from  judicial  de- 
eisitms,  and  from  the  researches  of  ei^wrts.  The 
Report  of  the  Indtutrial  Commitaion,  oompleted 
Feb.  19,  1902,  and  iBsued  as  a  government  publi- 
cation, consists  of  19  volumes,  as  follows ; 
Trusts  and  Industrial  CcHubinations  (2  vols.); 
Trust  and  Corp<H«tion  Laws;  Prison  LcUrar, 
Transportation  (2  vols.);  I.«i>or  L^islation; 
Distributitm  of  Farm  Products;  Capitu  Mid  La- 
har  in  Mannfaetnres  and  Gen«al  Business  (2 
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▼ols. ) ;  Chicago  Labor  Disputes ;  Agriculture 
and  Agricultural  Labor;  Agriculture  and  Taxa- 
tion; Capital  and  Labor  in  the  Mining  Indus- 
triee;  Inunigratiim  and  Education;  Foreign  La- 
bor Legislation;  Labor  Organizatioiia;  Labw 
Diapntea  and  ArbitratiMi;  Railway  Labor;  In* 
dnstrial  Combinationa  in  Europe;  Final  Report 
— MiseellaneouB.    See  Ihocstual  Rklatiohs 

C0MMIB810N.   

HTDXJSTBIAIi  OBISIS.  See  Cbibis,  Eco- 
nomic. 

ZNDITSTBIAI.  EDUCATION.  That 
of  education  which  sedcs  to  prepare  for  the  in- 
duatrial  oGcnpatlons,  and  hence  may  in  the 
broad  aenee  be  used  to  refer  to  the  whole  range 
of  education  tram  manual  tr^ning  hi  the  ele- 
mentary schools  to  profesrional  technical  educa- 
tion of  univerai^  and  coll^  grade.  The  term 
is,  however,  cnnuig  to  be  used  in  the  more  re- 
stricted sense  to  apply  to  that  type  of  specialized 
vocational  education  which  is  given  to  ttoys  and 
girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  preparing  to 
engage  in  industries.  The  subject  is  treated 
fully  under  Technical  Eddoation,  with  which 
it  la  more  closely  related  as  one  of  the  lower 
branches  of  specialized  technical  preparation. 
SeeaUo  Makpal  TRAmmo. 

DTDUSTBIAli  EXHIBITIONS.    See  Ex- 

HinmOIIS,  I NDU8TBIAL. 

INDTTSTBIAIi  FRtriTS.  Such  of  the  prod- 
uce of  the  soil  as  is  the  resiUt  of  cultivation 
during  the  year.  The  expression  is  of  rare  oc- 
currence in  English  and  American  law  (thowfa 
it  has  been  adc^ited  into  the  law  of  Sootlano), 
but  it  ia  not  unusual  in  its  Latin  foim.  Fmotut 
indiutrialet,  such  as  grain,  vegetables,  and  the 
lilce,  are  distinguished  fr<»n  fruotut  naturaiea 
(natural  fruits),  such  as  the  fruit  of  trees, 
growing  timber  and  grass,  which  "grow  frran 
ancient  roots"  and  are  not  the  result  of  labor 
expended  during  the  year.  In  le^l  effect  the 
two  classea  of  produce  are  sharply  distinguished. 
Industrial  Mllts  being  in  many  respects  dealt 
with  as  personal  prwerty,  or  chattels,  even  be- 
fore aevemnoe  fn»n  the  soU,  while  natural  fruits 
under  the  same  circumstances  retain  strictly  the 
character  of  real  property.  Thus,  industrial 
fruits  may  be  attached  or  levied  upon  as  the  per- 
sonal property  of  the  occupier  of  the  land, 
whether  owner  or  tenant  for  Ufe  or  years,  while 
ungevered  natural  fruits  remain  a  part  of  the 
freehold  and  are  the  property  of  the  owner 
tiiereof,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  right  of  the 
tenant  to  gather  tiiem  when  ripe  for  his  own 
use  or  for  sale.  For  a  special  application  <tf 
the  distinction,  see  Embuemxitts. 

INDTTSTBIAIJSIL  A  term  first  applied  by 
Saint-Simon  and  his  followers  to  the  'nmodem 
regime,"  but  also  to  the  peculiar  systems  of 
social  organization  which  they  advocated.  In 
bis  Data  of  Etkict  Spencer  uses  the  term  as 
descriptive  of  '*a  theoretically  possible  form  of 
society  purely  indostrial  in  its  activities."  Pure 
"industnalism"  according  to  Spencer  would  be 
r«u!hed  whoi  men  were  scrupuloudy  htmest  in 
the  fulfillment  of  i^Teementa,  while  yielding  "to 
one  another  no  advantages  beyond  those  agreed 
upon." 

The  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  term  has 
not  yet  be^  definitely  established.  By  some  it 
is  empl(^ed  to  characterize  the  modem  indus- 
trial system  in  which  manufacturing  industries 
predominate;  others  employ  it  as  a  description 
of  modem  civilization  aa  tqiposed  to  the  *Wili- 
tarism"  of  preceding  times.   (See  Ihpbuaubh.) 


\6        INSUBTBIAIi  lEANAOEKBNT 

The  definition  which  has  been  most  generally 
accepted  agrees  in  the  main  with  Spencer's  con- 
ception. This  is  exemplified  by  the  deprecations 
of  the  "industrialism"  of  modem  life,  found  in 
literature  and  religi  OQS  writings. 

INinrSTBI&L  KANAGEKBHT.  A  term 
used  to  descrilw  the  highly  organized  systems  of 
conducting  industrial  and,  particularly,  manu- 
facturing operations  that  have  been  developed  in 
rei»nt  years.  The  movonent  towards  systonatic 
management  took  its  rise  in  the  last  two  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  having  been  created 
by  the  growing  complexity  and  increasingly 
large  BcaXa  of  numufacturinff  operatims  undw 
the  Influence  of  which  the  old  traditional  meth- 
ods of  manag«nent  began  to  prove  inadequate. 
As  usually  understood,  the  term  includes  the  ac- 
tivities of  organization,  administration,  finance, 
purchasing,  storage,  and  transportation  of  ma- 
terials, provision  and  upkeep  of  buildings  and 
machinery,  design  and  manufacture  of  prod- 
uct, management  and  direction  of  men,  deter- 
mination and  ocwteol  of  costs,  and  marketing  of 
product. 

The  trend  towards  the  new  methods  received 
its  first  considerable  impetus  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  F.  A.  Halsey's  "premium  system"  (see 
Pbbhiuh  Stbtbu)  of  rewarding  labor  in  1891. 
This  was  widely  discussed  and  adopted  both  in 
the  United  States  and  also  in  England,  where  a 
modification  known  as  the  Rowan  premium  was 
put  into  use.  Next  in  order  came  the  publica- 
ti<m  of  Slater  Lewis's  classical  work.  The  Com- 
mercial  Organimtim  of  Factoriet,  in  1890,  which, 
wUIe  enpbaainng  the  neoesaMr  for  accurate 
cost  determination,  also  brought  prominently 
into  notice  the  fact  that  a  modem  manufactory 
is  an  organization  in  which  all  the  constitu«iU 
need  equally  careful  attention.  The  studies  of 
A.  Hamilton  Church  on  the  expense  burden, 
made  public  in  1 90 1 ,  further  developed  the 
idea  tiiat  manufacturing  waa  not  a  simple  affair 
of  labor  ud  its  direction  alone,  but  that  a  stage 
had  been  arrived  at  where  activity  had  become 
factorial  or  funetionalized,  and  that  each  factor 
or  function  had  its  own  separate  coat  and  there- 
fore its  own  separate  efficien^. 

During  most  of  this  time  Frederick  W.  Tay- 
lor had  been  engaged  in  his  experiments  on  hipt- 
speed  steels,  which  afterward  developed  into  the 
discovery  that  no  less  than  12  variables  were 
concerned  in  the  apparentiy  simple  work  of  cut- 
ting metals  by  lathe  tools.  From  this  discovery 
to  the  adoptum  of  the  idea  that  every  step  in 
the  actual  operative  use  of  tools  and  macbineiy 
deserved  study  before  expending  time  and  money 
on  the  work  itself  was  a  natural  deduction.  Be- 
ginning as  a  method  of  rate  fixing  in  connection 
with  a  special  type  of  piece  rate  devised  by  Dr. 
Taylor,  the  idea  developed  until  what  is  now 
known  as  time  study  (q.v.)  and  its  further  ex- 
tension, motion  study  (q.v.),  were  ultimately 
worked  out.  Although  unque^ionably  developed 
anew  by  Taylor,  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the 
idea  of  carefully  analyzing  the  ultimate  elements 
of  machine  work  is  one  that  yraz  develop<Hl  quite 
early  in  the  last  century  and  afterward  seems  to 
have  l)een  lost  sight  of,  probably  owing  to  the 
vast  rate  of  increase  of  manufacturing  industry, 
which  made  intense  production  of  more  impor- 
tance than  extremely  economical  production. 

In  1903  Dr.  Taylor  presented  a  paper  entitled 
"Sh<^  Management"  before  tlie  American  So- 
tivtj  of  Mewianical  Engineers,  in  which  for  the 
first  time  the  various  devices  and  ImproTOmentt 
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In  method  which  had  been  accumnlating  foT 
many  years  were  exhibited  as  part  of  one  work- 
ing whole.  This  was  followed  by  the  publication 
in  1910  of  H.  L.  Gantt'a  Work,  Wagea,  and  Prof- 
it»,  in  which  papers  made  public  at  various 
times  since  1904  were  collected  and  completed. 
(See  Task  ;  Bonus.  )  The  work  of  Harrington 
EmmMi  on  Egicimoy,  issued  in  1909,  ana  of 
Gilbreth  on  MoHon  Btudy  also  belong  to  the 
pioneer  Hteratare  of  the  subject. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  further  on  the  his- 
torical developmrat  of  industrial  management, 
especially  as  the  apportionment  of  personal 
credit  for  this  development  wcnild  involve  con* 
troversial  questiona  It  will  be  more  important 
to  enumerate  the  leading  features  of  modem 
systona  of  adminiBtration,  with  some  attention 
to  the  way  in  which  they  differ  from  the  older 
methods. 

It  is  often  supposed,  though  it  is  wholly  er- 
roneous,  that  there  is  some  one  system  which 
is  par  excellence  "sciratific"  management  and 
is  universally  applicable  to  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  manufaicturing  enterprise.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  new  dements  which  have  been  injected 
into  the  old  traditionaiy  methods  are  not  so 
much  ren>luti<maz7  as  evolutionary.  Nearly  all 
of  them  have  adated  in  more  or  less  complete 
and  recc^izable  form  in  the  past,  but  they  have 
been  extended,  improved,  and  given  greater  pre- 
cision. Hie  general  direction  in  whi<Si  they  have 
been  developed  is  that  of  setting  up  a  more 
complete  and  exhaustive  knowledge  (1)  of  the 
aim  in  view,  (2)  of  the  materials  and  forces  by 
which  this  aim  is  to  be  attained,  and  (3)  of  the 
detailed  means  1^  which  the  forces  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  materials  to  produce  the  effect 
aimed  at.  It  should  be  remembered  that  some 
of  these  forces  are  merely  physical,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  of  them  arise  from  the  efforts 
and  the  cooperation  of  living  beings  and  hence 
involve  mneh  more  subtle  elements  than  any 
problem  that  deala  with  inanimate  matter  has 
to  cope  with. 

Before  anything  can  be  made,  the  necessary 
equipment  and  organization  for  its  manufacture 
nnat  already  eadst.  With  equipment,  as  such, 
management  has  nothing  to  do.  It  may  be  ^ood 
or  bad,  but  in  disctusing  problems  of  adminis- 
tration it  must  always  be  assumed  that  the 
equipm^t  is  the  best  that  can  be  obtained  under 
the  existing  circumstances,  otherwise  no  datum 
line  for  discussion  can  be  drawn.  With  the  or- 
ganization, on  the  other  hand,  management  has 
ererything  to  do,  for  the  organization  is  the 
inatrnment  by  which  the  behena  of  the  mane^ 
ment  are  s«k  in  motion  and  {Hroduoe  results. 
We  may  therefore  ^iegin  by  considering  some  of 
the  more  important  features  of  modem  factory 
organization,  and  for  this  purpose  machine-shop 
or  engineering  manufacture  may  be  selected  as 
typiciU. 

In  regard  to  the  aim  in  view  modem  manage- 
ment makes  a  much  more  detailed  study  than 
was  formerly  customary.  In  both  eases  tiie  aim 
in  view  <e.g.,  a  machine  or  device  to  be  manu< 
factured  in  quantity)  lias  to  be  designed,  uid 
reduced  to  a  drawing,  before  manufacture  can 
be  attonpted.  Then  material  has  to  be  pur- 
chased, stored  until  wanted,  delivered  at  some 
madiine,  and  worked  on.  The  resulting  work 
has  to  be  passed  on  as  satisfactory,  and  it  has 
tiien  to  be  worked  on  again,  or  passed  to  an 
"assembler,"  who  will  fit  it  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  machine  or  device  in  due  course.   It  can- 


not be  said  that  the  old  and  new  methods  differ 
materially  in  sequence  of  these  perfectly  neoee- 
sary  steps,  but  under  the  newer  practice  tiie  proc- 
ess marches  from  first  to  last  with  greater  pre- 
cision, and  with  the  elimination  of  errors,  delays, 
wastes,  and  irregularities  that  are  plentiful 
where  modem  methods  are  not  yet  introduced. 

The  difference  between  the  old  and  new  meth* 
ods  b^na  at  the  very  outset,  viz.,  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  design  and  even  in  r^ard  to  what 
is  properly  to  be  considered  as  part  of  a  design. 
The  newer  practice  ^ves  a  much  greater  extcn- 
sion  to  the  idea  of  design  than  was  formerly 
customary.  The  acts  of  design  frequently  in- 
clude to-day,  not  merely  specification  of  the 
physical  shape  and  materials  of  each  piece  or 
component,  but  also  detailed  instructions  as  to 
how  it  is  to  be  made^  what  operative  machines 
are  to  be  used  in  Its  manufacture,  and  what 
accessory  tools  are  to  be  onployed  in  dimen- 
sioning it.  'Sot  is  this  all.  Closely  connected 
with  the  specification  of  the  method  of  manu- 
facture is  the  question  of  the  amoimt  of  time 
that  should  be  consumed  at  each  successive 
stage  by  the  machines  and  operatives  to  be  em- 
ployed in  making  it.  Where  this  is  doubtful, 
time  study  is  undertaken  for  each  BucoessiTe  ele- 
ment of  uie  operations,  so  tiiat  the  fliutl  speci- 
fication in  advance  contains  not  only  predeter- 
mination of  size,  shape,  and  material,  but  a 
cloee  forecast  of  what  steps  must  be  taken  to 
realize  the  design  in  practice. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  all  the  foregoing  is  a 
^)eciflcation  of  intention.  It  is  a  plan  of  opera- 
tions and  nothing  more.  When  it  is  ctnupleted, 
the  work  of  toe  cnrganie  fwieticm  of  dedgn 
reaches  no  farther.  Moreover,  this  plan  of  oper- 
ations is  confined  to  the  making  of  one  piece  and 
has  no  bearing  on  other  pieces.  Hence  at  this 
stage  another  organic  function  of  manufacturimj^ 
comes  into  play — the  function  of  control,  which 
is  the  great  coOrdinative  infiuence  that  gathers 
up  the  specifications  of  innumerable  separate 
pieces  and  sets  in  motion  the  materials  and 
forces  by  which  all  these  separate  specifications 
are  to  be  carried  out  at  the  right  time,  in  the 
right  place,  tad  on  the  right  material.  It  will 
be  readily  understood  that  in  the  modem  plant 
tbe  function  of  control  is  not  only  very  impor- 
tant but  also  complex. 

The  first  step  in  centred  has  reference  to 
material.  All  plants  keep  a  great  deal  of  ma- 
terial in  stock,  and  this  may  run  to  many  thou- 
sands of  different  varieties.  Elaborate  account- 
ing methods  are  necessary  to  insure  that  none  of 
these  items  shall  be  permitted  to  fall  bdow  a 
minimum  quanti^,  depending  on  the  call  for  the 
particular  item.  But  more  than  this  is  neces- 
sary. Material,  when  ordered,  takes  time  to 
arrive.  Consequently  arrangements  must  be 
made  to  forecast  as  far  as  possible  the  demand 
on  material,  so  that  no  waiting  is  involved. 
This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  specifica- 
tions above  referred  to.  As  soon  as  any  one  of 
these  is  issued,  the  material  required  for  It  is 
tabulated,  and  the  quantity  of  each  item  as- 
signed to  the  material  ledger  account  correspond- 
ing. If  this  sets  up  a  future  demand  greater 
than  the  visible  supply  in  band  or  on  order, 
steps  are  taken  to  order  more  to  arrive  before 
the  demand  matures.  By  this  means  one  of  the 
most  serious  sources  of  delay  and  trouble,  wait- 
ing for  material,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  next  important  step  in  control  has  refer- 
ence to  instructions  or  orders.    The  design  or 
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Bpecification  already  referred  to  U  merdy  a 
plan.  It  does  not  of  itaelf  set  anything  in 
motion.  In  fact  it  may  die  still-bom.  The  set- 
ting in  motion  of  the  forces  of  production  must 
obTionsly  be  made  in  a  eertain  sequence,  havbv 
r^ard  to  the  date  at  which  ddivery  of  product 
IB  ret^uired  and  to  the  expected  deliveries  of 
material.  This  is  accomplisned  by  the  issue  of 
orders,  which  are  definite  instruction^  to  perform 
certain  kinds  and  quantities  of  work  on  certain 
kinds  and  quantities  of  material  on  or  before 
certain  definite  dates.  Considerable  coordination 
is  obviously  involved.  The  instructions,  the  ma- 
terial, and  a  machine  and  operative  qtudifled  to 
do  the  work  and  free  at  the  moment  to  do  it 
mnst  all  meet  together,  so  that  the  piece  may 
be  processed  and  passed  cm  to  the  next  stage 
in  r^ular  order  of  sequence  and  also  on  time. 

The  assignment  of  orders  for  this  purpose  is 
frequently  called  "planning."  In  some  industries 
it  involves  a  somewhat  complex  organization. 
The  element  of  time  being  involved,  provision 
must  be  made  to  ascertain  the  "loading"  of  ma- 
chines and  operatives,  i.e.,  the  extent  to  whidi 
their  capacity  for  turning  out  work  is  already 
committed,  and  the  earliest  day  or  hour  at  whicu 
they  will  be  free  for  new  work  thus  ascertained. 
Thn  senitiny  must  be  carried  out  for  every 
piece  or  component  that  is  to  be  manufactured, 
since,  if  any  one  were  neglected,  it  may  hi4>pen 
that  the  assembly  of  parts  into  tiie  finished  prod- 
uct will  be  held  up  far  beyond  the  promised  date 
of  deliveiT  by  the  absence  of  some  essential  but 
comparatively  inrignifleant  piece. 

Careful  oiganizatim  ot  the  function  con- 
trol, tiien,  serves  to  set  things  in  motion  in  a 
rt^fular  sequence  and  according  to  a  predeter- 
mined time  schedule.  It  secures  that  the  ma- 
terial shall  be  at  hand  when  required,  it  directs 
its  movements  from  process  to  process,  it  keeps 
account  of  the  capacity  of  the  various  produc- 
tion centres  of  the  plant  as  regards  their  capac- 
ity already  pledged,  just  as  It  keeps  aeoonnt  of 
its  stock  of  various  matoials  and  now'  far  they 
are  alrea^  pledged,  and  1^  means  of  these  ac- 
tivities it  keeps  the  stream  of  production  flow- 
ing at  a  steady  rate  with  an  absence  of  an- 
noying delays  and  untimely  disoov^ies  of  mat- 
tors  which  have  been  over)o(4ced  or  forgotten 
that  can  be  secured  in  no  other  way. 

Alongside  the  function  of  control  and  to  a 
large  extent  interwoven  with  it  lies  the  function 
of  comparison.  It  is  not  enough  to  speafy  in 
advance,  nor  is  it  enough  to  issue  instrueUms 
and  wders.  It  is  also  necessary  to  ascertain 
what  has  actually  taken  place  and  to  compare 
the  result  with  what  was  intended  to  take  place. 
The  function  of  comparison  has  two  sides — one 
dealing  with  physical  matters,  commonly  known 
as  inspection,  and  one  dealing  with  numbers  and 
values,  usually  known  as  accounting.  By  means 
of  infection  the  intentions  of  design  as  r^^ds 
shape,  sic^  dimensions,  and  material  are  com- 
pared with  the  resulting  piece.  This  frequently 
involves  delicate  measuremente  and  is  always  a 
matter  requiring  great  judgment  and  practi- 
cal ability.  The  modem  tendency  to  make  the 
componento  of  a.  product  interchangeable  has 
greatly  developed  the  necessity  for  accurate  in- 
spection at  every  stage  of  the  woric.  By  means 
of  accounting  a  wholly  different  class  of  resulte 
is  compared  with  the  original  intentions,  not 
only  of  design  but  also  of  control.  The  time 
taken  to  do  work,  the  cost  of  material  and  lahw, 
the  actual  movementa  of  material  as  compared 
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with  their  caqwoted  on^ut,  are  all  matters  of 
accounting  depending  for  their  value  on  com- 
parison with  something  previously  planned. 

In  modem  manufacturing  the  trend  is  towards 
setting  up  predetermined  ud  fixed  standards  of 
effort,  hasea  on  previous  experience,  on  time  and 
motion  study  and  other  careful  observations, 
with  whidi  ctHuparison  may  be  made.  Any  fall- 
ing short  of  these  standards  is  termed  ^'ineffi- 
ciency," and  a  particular  machine  or  class  of 
work  is  then  spoken  of  as  66  per  cent  or  7S 
per  cent  efficient,  as  the  case  may  be.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  the  present  state  of  the  art  of  man- 
agement, the  determination  of  reliaUe  standards 
is  exceedin^y  difficult,  with  the  result  that  a 
good  dasl  <a  charlatanry  has  masqueraded  under 
the  terms  "efficient"  and  "scientific  manage- 
ment" with  very  harmful  results.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  it  may  be  trathfully  said 
that  industrial  managanent  is  passing  from  the 
qualitative  to  the  quantitative  stage.  It  begins 
to  think  in  terms  of  quantity  and  number  in 
every  department,  and  although  a  great  deal  of 
ita  attenUon,  possibly  far  too  much,  has  been 
confined  to  the  question  of  the  quantity  of  labor 
in  a  given  job— labor  being  the  most  obvious, 
though  not  always  nor  necessarily  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  production — ^uiere  are  signs 
that  the  quantitative  view  is  being  I4>plied  to  the 
other  functions  of  management  In  increasing 
degree. 
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mnrsTBiAi.  bxlations  cojoces- 

SEOH.  A  national  commission  created  by 
tne  of  an  Act  of  Convress.  Aug.  23,  1912,  to  in- 
quire into  the  general  condition  of  labor  in  the 
principal  industries  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding agriculture,  and  especially  into  those 
which  are  carried  on  in  corporate  forms;  into 
existing  relations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees; into  the  effect  of  industrial  conditioiis 
on  public  welfare  and  the  ri^te  and  powers  of 
the  communis  to  deal  therewith;  into  condi- 
tions of  sanitatirai  and  safety  for  employees  and 
the  provisions  for  protecting  the  life,  limb,  and 
health  of  the  w«k«re;  into  the  growth  of  asso- 
ciations of  employers  and  wage  eamers  and  the 
effect  of  such  associations  upon  the  relations  be- 
tween emplf^ers  and  employees;  into  the  extott 
and  results  of  methods  of  collective  bamalning; 
into  any  methods  which  have  been  tried  in  any 
State  at  in  foreign  coimtries  for  maintaining 
mutually  satisfectory  rdatitms  hetwem  employ- 
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eefl  and  empk^rs;  into  methods  for  avoiding 
or  adjusting  labor  disputes  through  peaoeful  ana 
eonciliatorj  mediation  and  negotiations;  into 
tfae  scope,  methods,  and  resources  of  existing 
bnreaiiB  <Mf  labor  and  into  possible  ways  of  in- 
creasing their  usefulness;  into  the  questions  of 
smue^ung  or  othw  ilk^  entry  of  Asiatica  into 
the  United  States  or  iu  insular  possessions  and 
of  the  methods  by  whidi  such  Adatics  ga^n  ad- 
mission, tlie  commission  being  required  to  make 
recommendations  to  prevwt  such  smusgling  and 
illegal  entry.  "The  commission  ahaTT  seek  to 
discover  the  underlying  causes  of  dissatisfaction 
in  the  industrial  ntuatitMi  and  report  its  oon- 
clusions  thereon." 

Hie  commiflskm  eonaists  of  nine  members,  in* 
eluding  at  least  three  employers  of  labor,  three 
representatives  of  labor  organizations,  and  three 
representatives  of  the  public  at  large,  and  is 
given  extensive  powers  in  the  matter  of  hold- 
ii^  public  hearings  and  compelling  testimony. 
President  Taft,  on  Dec.  17,  1912,  appointed  nine 
persons  as  commissioners  under  the  Act,  but  the 
appointments  so  made  failed  to  give  general  sat- 
ismetion  and  failed  of  oonflrmauon  by  tiie  Sen- 
ate. In  the  lew  months  that  remained  of  his 
administration  President  Taft  made  no  further 
effort  to  put  the  law  into  effect,  fciut  left  the 
matter  to  his  successor.  The  commission  was 
Anally  (June  26,  1913)  ctmstitated  by  President 
Wilson  as  follows :  representing  the  public, 
Frank  P.  Walsh  of  Missouri  (chairman),  Jcbn 
R.  Commons  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mrs.  J.  Borden 
Harriman  of  New  Yoilt ;  representing  emplOTcrs, 
Frederick  A.  Delano  of  Illinois,  Harris  Wein- 
stoek  of  California,  and  S.  Thurston  Ballard  of 
Koitueky;  representing  empli^ees,  Austin  B. 
Garretson  of  Iowa,  Joui  B.  Lfmnon  of  Illinois, 
and  James  O'Connell  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
These  ncHninations  were  confirmed  on  September 
10. 

The  eommission  has  proved  to  be  a  very  active 
body,  holding  public  nearings  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  conducting  investigations  cover- 
ing a  wide  nuwe  of  industrial  rdations.  A  par- 
tial report  of  Its  proceedings  was  sobmittca  to 
the  Prmdent  in  December,  1914.  By  the  terms 
of  its  creation  the  life  of  the  commission,  unless 
renewed,  will  expire  on  Aug.  20,  1916. 

INDUSTBIAL  BBVOLtmON.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  ei^teenth  century  and  the 
early  {wrt  of  the  nineteenth  the  economic  life  of 
England  underwent  a  neat  transformation, 
wbieh  has  astty  beat  eall^  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution. As  late  as  1760  the  "open-field"  system 
(q.v.)  was  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  Brit- 
ish agriculture.  Evm  in  1794,  when  the  process 
of  inclosing  the  commons  and  open  fields  had 
been  pn^essing  rapidly  for  a  quarter  of  a 
oentuiy,  out  of  8500  parishes  in  England  4600 
were  still  farmed  in  common.  Great  stretches 
of  country  lay  quite  unimproved ;  extensive  bogs 
and  heaths  were  found  in  all  parts  of  the  island. 
In  many  counties  the  miserable  crops  merely 
afi'orded  sustenance  to  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion. The  means  of  transportation  were  so  d»> 
leetive  that  in  one  county  surplus  produce  went 
to  waste,  while  in  an  adjoining  county  scarcity 
prices  prevailed.  Induatiy  was  carried  on  by 
the  domestic  system,  under  which  the  manu- 
facturer or  merchant  put  oat  his  materials  to 
be  worked  up  in  the  laborers'  homes  at  piece 
wages.  Exchange  was  still  carried  on  largely  by 
means  of  weekly  markets,  annual  fairs,  and 
thnmglfa  itinerant  traders.  British  fordgn  trade 
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was,  however,  increasing  rapidly,  and  with  the 
increased  demand  for  goods  prices  of  manufac- 
tures rose,  affording  the  means  of  supporting  a 
larger  industrial  population.  The  incr^wed  need 
for  food  rendered  systematic  agriculture  more 
profitably  and  tfae  development  of  capital  di- 
verted  mueh  wealth  to  husband^.  A  number 
of  wealtfay  gentiemen  turned  their  attrition  to 
the  improvement  of  stock  and  tfae  proper  treat- 
ment of  the  soil  (see  Aquoultube)  and  demon- 
strated that  agriculture  could  furnish  returns 
rivaling  those  of  trade,  with  the  result  that 
methods  of  agriculture  were  revolutionized.  The 
continental  wars  entianced  the  prices  of  agricul- 
tural produce  and  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the 
adoption  of  the  new  methods.  Between  1760 
and  1843  nearly  7,000,000  acres  of  land  were 
inclosed  and  put  to  intensive  tillage. 

At  the  same  time  the  domestic  system  in  in* 
dustry  was  giving  way  to  the  factory  sjreton,  as 
a  result  of  the  great  mechanical  inventions.  In 
1770  Hargreaves  patented  the  spinning  jenny; 
tfae  water  frame  was  invented  by  Arkwri^t  in 
1771;  Crompton's  mule  was  introduced  in  1770. 
In  1709  Watt  obtained  hie  first  patent  for  an 
improvement  in  the  steam  en^^ne,  and  in  1785 
it  was  successfully  applied  to  the  cotton  man- 
uftuiture.  Tfae  effect  of  these  inventions  was 
enormously  to  increase  output,  the  cotton  manu- 
facture trebling  from  1788  to  1802.  Tfae  iron 
industry,  which  had  hitherto  been  relatively  in- 
significant and  was  dwindling  to  still  greater 
insignificance  with  the  destruction  of  tfae  woods, 
was  revived  by  tfae  employment  of  pit  coal  in 
smelting,  rendered  possible  by  the  application 
of  the  steam  engine  to  famish  power  for  the 
blast  ^e  ad(^ti<m  in  the  woomi  indnstry  of 
the  improvements  in  cotton  manufacture  ex- 
tended tfae  new  system  greatly.  As  a  result  of 
all  tfaeee  cfaanges,  Ehiglim  commerce,  foreign  and 
domestic,  devdoped  rapidly;  shipping  increased, 
good  roads  were  built,  and  an  era  of  canal  build- 
mg  set  in.  Industiv  shifted  from  the  rural 
towns  to  the  large  cities  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
Iwd,  where  labor  was  eoncentrated  in  factmies, 
with  ^e  effect  <rf  improving  the  orgaaixation  of 
labor  and  of  making  practicable  numberless  sub- 
ridiary  labor-saving  devioee.  Immense  fortunes 
were  made  by  those  who  were  able  to  make  use 
of  the  improved  methods;  population  grew  rap- 
idly with  the  increased  dianoes  of  employment 
From  1791  to  1821  tfae  peculation  of  En^and 
increased  43  per  cent 

The  period  waa»  however,  marked  by  a  great 
deal  of  hardship  to  the  wortdng  dassee.  The 
open-field  farmers,  displaced  by  inclosures, 
flocked  to  tfae  cities  and  helped  to  reduce  wages 
at  times  to  a  starvation  level.  The  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  deprived  the  hand  workers  of 
their  means  of  livelifaood ;  the  crowding  together 
of  peculation  in  the  laige  cities  resulted  in 
untold  evils,  moral  and  physical;  tfae  new  life 
in  the  factory  was  not  yet  subjected  to  tfae 
r^ulations  afterward  found  to  be  imperatively 
necessary.  The  emplinrment  in  factories  of 
women  and  children,  witii  all  its  attendant  evils, 
became  common  in  all  tfae  manufacturing  towns. 
Tfae  general  effect  of  the  revolution,  however, 
was  to  give  England  a  century's  start  over  her 
'rivals  in  the  competitive  race.  The  foundations 
for  the  prosperity  of  England  to-day  were  laid 
by  tfae  thorougfa  change  in  industry. 

The  rapid  transformation  from  a  low  order  of 
industrial  organisation  to  a  highw  order,  tiiai 
eharaetuized  tiie  English  Indurtrial  RevolntiMi, 
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made  ito  appearance  at  a  later  period  in  other 
modem  states.  In  the  United  Stat^  this  trans- 
formation did  not  begin  until  near  the  close  of 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century;  its  full 
effects  were  not  in  evidence  until  the  second  dec- 
ade after  the  Civil  War.  In  Germany  the 
changes  eorreepoiding  with  those  of  the  British 
Industrial  Renilution  took  place  after  ttie  for- 
mation of  the  Empire.  In  Russia  and  Japan 
similar  dianges  occurred  towards  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  case  of  England 
the  necessity  of  waiting  upon  the  progress  of 
invention  prolonged  the  period  of  change.  Other 
ooantries  were  able  to  introduce  technical  proc- 
esses already  tried  out  in  England  and  hence 
became  industrialized  in  a  retauTely  brief  time. 
In  evei7  country  the  process  has  been  accom- 
panied  by  a  rapid  congregation  of  popnlation  in 
dties,  with  resultant  moral  and  political  prob- 
lems;  exploitation  of  the  labor  of  wMnen  and 
children,  finally  requiring  legislative  interven- 
tion; and  the  development  of  an  organized  labor 
movement.  Consult:  Held,  Ztoet  B&cher  eur  so- 
cialm  Oeaohiokte  England*  (Leipzig,  1881); 
Oibbins,  Indmtry  in  Bnglond  (New  Yorl^ 
1897);  Warner,  Landmarka  in  Et^li$h  Indut- 
trial  Hittory  (London,  1800) ;  Cbeyney,  Intro- 
diuction  to  the  Indmtrial  and  Boeku  Hiatory  of 
England  (New  York,  1901);  Toynbee,  Indw- 
trial  Rwoluiion  (Otb  ed.,  London,  1002) ;  Cun- 
ningham, InduatrvU  Revolution  (Cambridge, 
1908).   SeeFAOTOBiES  and  the  Factobt  Ststeu. 

INDTTSTBIAIi  SCHOOLS.  This  term,  now 
passing  out  of  general  use,  has  been  variously 
and  l(weely  applied  to  a  large  class  of  schools, 
mainly  of  a  |diilanthnn»ie,  nfoimatory,  or  ex- 
perimental nature,  in  wnich  industrial  work  has 
been  taught  to  boys  and  g^rls  at  a  comparatively 
early  age.  This  kind  of  school  has  been  repre- 
sented perhaps  more  fully  than  elsewhere  in 
England,  where  the  Ragged  School  was  a  promi- 
nent type.  The  primary  purpose  of  such  schools 
is  generally  other  than  industrial,  and  the  aim 
of  the  industrial  instruction  varies  from  the 
mere  desire*  to  keep  Ix^  off  the  streets  to  the 
serious  effort  to  teulh  a  trade.  Theee  instito- 
tiims  have  not,  however,  filled  the  purpose  of 
rMl  trade  schools,  mainly  on  account  of  the 
early  age  of  the  pupils  and  the  short  period  of 
instruction.  Simple  operations  like  broom  and 
brush  making,  chair  seating,  or  basketry,  have 
been  prominent  in  such  schools;  tailoring,  shoe- 
making,  and  wood  working  less  so.  Industrial 
classes,  which  represent  the  same  characteristics 
as  the  above,  are  oftm  a  feature  of  orphan 
asylums  or  homes  for  juvenile  defectives.  On 
the  whole,  this  type  of  school  has  not  demon- 
strated any  important  function  in  training  for 
industrial  work,  and  its  place  in  the  social  or- 
der, as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  mainly  patho- 
logical. In  the  early  discussion  on  the  mtroduc- 
tion  of  manual  training  into  the  common  schools 
the  term  "industrial  Mucation"  was  very  often 
applied  to  this  subject.  See  Industbial  Educa- 
tion; TfeCBNicAL  Education;  Manual  Train- 
ing; GlPME  JUNIOT  RbPUBUC.   

INDUBTBIAL  WORKERS  OF  THE 
WOULD.  A  revolutionary  labor  organization, 
popularly  known  as  the  I.  W.  W.  The  origin 
of  the  I.  W.  W.  may  be  dated  from  a  meeting  in 
Chicago,  1004,  of  a  group  of  radical  labor  lead- 
era  of  whom  the  leading  spirits  were  Thomas  J. 
Haggerty,  editor  of  the  official  organ,  and  Clar- 
ence Smith,  general  secretary  treasurer,  of  the 
American  I«Dor  Union.    A  second  meeting  of 
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some  30  labor  leaders  was  held  in  January,  1005, 
which  issued  a  call  for  an  industrial  union  con- 
vention. At  this  convention,  held  in  Chicago, 
June,  1005,  were  representatives  fitm  unions 
with  aggregate  membership  tA  40,000  men.  Hie 
most  important  of  these  anions  were  the  West- 
ern Federatioh  of  Miners  and  the  American  Labor 
Union.  The  convention  adopted  the  name  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  and  a  platform 
radically  opposed  in  sentiment  to  those  of  the 
conservative  trade-unions.  Daniel  de  Leon  and 
a  number  of  bis  followers,  representing  the  So- 
cialist Labor  party,  were  denied  recognition  at 
the  convention,  and  formed  a  second  organiza- 
tion at  Detroit,  known  as  the  Detroit  Industrial 
Workera  of  the  World.  The  two  organizatim^ 
although  apparaitly  in  a^eoment  on  funda- 
mental rertMutionary  principles,  have  been  im- 
placably hostile  to  each  other.  Hostility  be- 
tween both  branches  and  the  Socialists  is  even 
more  intense. 

The  radical  character  of  the  principles  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  is  indicated  by  the  preamble  of  their 
platform:  "The  working  class  and  the  employ* 
ing  class  hare  nothing  in  common.  .  .  .  B^reen 
these  two  classes  a  struggle  must  go  on  until 
the  workers  of  the  woria  organize  as  a  class, 
take  possession  of  the  earth  and  the  machinery 
of  production,  and  abolicdi  the  wage  system." 
The  antithesis  to  the  principles  of  trade-unionism 
is  indicated  as  follows:  "Instead  of  the  conserva- 
tive motto,  'A  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's 
work,'  we  must  inscribe  on  our  banner  the  revo- 
lutionary wntehword,  'Abtditiim  of  the  wage 
system.'" 

According  to  the  I.  W.  W.  view,  flie  employer 
has  ceased  to  be  an  historical  neeesrity  and  is 
merely  a  pernicious  parasite.  There  can  be  no 
agreement  with  the  employer  morally  binding 
upon  the  employee;  arbitration  and  permanent 
setUements  are  impossible.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
worker  to  injure  the  mployer  wherever  possi- 
ble. In  accordance  with  tnis  underlying  philoso- 
phy the  tactics  of  the  I.  W.  W.  is  that  of  guer- 
rilla warfare.  Whenero-  it  is  possible  to  talra 
the  employer  at  a  disadvanfage,  as,  e.g.,  when 
the  rush  season  is  on,  or  contracts  with  penal* 
ties  attached  have  been  signed,  the  I.  W.  W.  tac- 
tics demand  a  strike.  When  it  appean  that 
further  injury  to  the  emplt^er  is  impracticable, 
the  strike  ceases,  and  the  workers  return,  not 
with  tile  intention  of  abiding  loyally  b^  the 
results  of  the  conflict,  but  with  that  of  injuring 
the  anployer  still  further  while  in  his  employ. 
Such  metnods  of  injuring  tbe_  onployer  are 
known  as  sabotage.  Sabotage  may  consist  in 
throwing  the  progress  of  production  oat  of  order 
through  tampering  with  macbineiy,  improper  use 
of  materials,  or  even  systematic  loitering  at 
work.  Among  the  most  improved  methods  of 
sabotsge  are  obedience  to  the  letter  of  the  em- 
ployer's instructions  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
emplc^er's  intent;  the  use  of  materials  better 
and  more  costly  tlkan  the  conditions  of  the  mar- 
ket donand;  expoaure  of  the  empliqrer's  trade 
secrets.  I.  W.  W.  speakers  and  writers  have 
indicated,  with  some  detail,  how  various  indus- 
trial processes  can  be  made  to  turn  to  the  em- 
ployer's loss  without  risk  to  the  employee.  De- 
struction of  industrial  plant,  buildings,  etc,  is, 
however,  not  approved  by  the  I.  W.  W.,  since  it 
is  the  hope  of  the  organization  to  take  over 
from  the  present  capitalist  owners  an  efficient 
industrial  equipment. 

The  I.  W.  W.  has  littie  faith  in  achieving  "the 
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anmncipation  of  the  working  class"  through  poli- 
tics. "Direct  action" — i.e.,  the  strike,  sabotage, 
etc. — is  held  to  be  the  only  efficient  means  of 
expropriating  the  private  owners  of  industrial 
property.  In  late  years,  however,  there  has  been 
a  ^vwing  feeling  among  members  of  the  or- 
ganization that  it  would  M  desirable  to>«Biiploy 
political  means  at  least  to  the  extent  of  insar> 
mg  the  "neutrality"  of  the  police  in  conflicts 
between  labor  and  capitaL 

The  organization  of  the  I.  W.  W.  follows  in- 
dnstrial  lines.  Its  chief  strength  consists  in 
industrial  unions  among  textile,  lumber,  and 
marine-transport  workers;  but  it  has  a  scatter- 
ing support  in  local  industrial  unions  over  a 
wide  range  of  industry.  Althouf^  on  account 
ci  the  aetivity  of  its  leaders  and  the  rerolution- 
ary  nature  of  their  doctrines,  it  has  received 
much  popular  attentiw,  ita  membership  is  smaU. 
According  to.Vineent  St.  John,  general  secretary 
treasurer  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  the  average  paid  up 
membership  in  the  period  March  to  August, 
1913,  was  14,310.  With  due  allowance  for 
members  on  strike  and  therefore  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  dues,  it  would  appear  that  the 
organization  never  has  a  bona-flde  mraibership 
above  40,000,  or  60,000  at  most.  Nevertheless 
it  has  been  successful  in  conducting  several  spec- 
tacular strikes,  of  which  the  Lawrence  strike  of 
textile  workers  and  the  Akron  strike  of  workers 
in  the  rubber  industry  are  the  most  noteworthy. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  organization  was  due  to 
its  method  of  sending  trained  organizers  to  the 
scene  of  a  dispute  that  had  already  broken  out 
between  employeTB  and  mployees.  In  such  con- 
ditions the  I.  W.  W.  is  very  suoees^l  in  secur- 
ing ^e  enrollment  of  neat  numbers  of  the  dis- 
affected workmen,  who  however  drop  out,  for  the 
most  part,  after  the  dispute  has  been  settled. 

In  both  ideals  and  methods  the  I.  W.  W.  bears 
a  dose  analogy  to  syndiealiran  (q.v.).  In  its 
origin  and  development,  however,  it  has  been 
pnwtically  independent  of  syndicalist  influence. 
Consult  S.  F.  Brissoiden,  The  Laun^ing  of  the 
Industrial  Workera  of  the  World  (Berkeley, 
CaL,  lfiI3),  and  J.  Q.  Brodcs,  American  SytkU- 
eaUtM:  The  I.  W.  W.  (New  York,  1913). 

IHXV7,  iN'd«',  Paul  Mabu  TModoob  Vin- 
CENT  D'  (1861-  ).  A  French  composer  and 
pianist,  born  In  Paris.  It  was  his  mother  who 
gave  him  his  first  practical  instruction,  and  at 
14  years  of  age  he  was  reckoned  a  master  of 
the  piano.  From  1862  to  1866  he  studied  under 
p  Dimmer,  after  which  he  studied  theory  under 

«  lAvignae  and  attended  the  lectures  of  Blar- 

,  montel.    In  1870  he  enlisted  In  the  army  and 

at  ^e  conclusion  ni  the  Franco-Fnuaian  War 
todE  vp  his  studies  under  Gtear  Franek.  In 
1878  he  became  a  monber  of  the  organ  class  at 
tbe  Conservatory.  Aft^rard  he  was  engaged 
as  second  kettledrmnmer  and  choirmaster  of  the 
8oci6t^  des  Conoerte  du  Chfttelet.  In  1885  he 
took  over  the  management  of  the  Sociite  Na- 
tionale  de  Husique,  and  when  C^r  Franck 
became  president  of  it,  he  acted  as  secretary, 
together  with  Chausson,  and  practically  man- 
a^  all  its  affairs.  After  Franck's  death,  in 
1890,  he  became  presldait.  Besides  his  appoint- 
ment of  inspector  of  muaie  in  the  city  schools 
of  Paris,  he  received  the  decoration  of  Chevalier 
of  the  L^on  of  Honor  and  was  given  charge  of 
various  important  choral  societies.  Tt^ether 
with  Ch.  Bordes  and  A.  Guilmant  he  founded 
in  1896  the  Schola  Cantonim,  which  soon  ranked 
with  the  world's  most  famous  music  schools. 
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(See  CORSEBTATWT.)  In  1906  be  made  a  very 
successful  tour  of  the  United  States,  when  he 
conducted  his  own  works  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  His  creative  genius  finds  its 
happiest  expression  in  instrumental  music,  al- 
though two  of  his  tiiree  operas,  Fervaal  (1897) 
Uidl/Btraitger  (1903),  both  on  hla  own  text, 
have  met  with  more  than  average  success. 
Berlioz,  Franck,  and  Dindy  may  be  classed  as 
the  three  preeminent  instrumental  masters  of 
modem  France.  With  Berlioz  D'Indy  shares  a 
predilection  for  the  classical  forms,  filling  them 
with  individual  and  very  modem  content;  and 
a  weakness  in  thematic  invention  skillfully  dis- 
guised by  a  masterly,  frequently  dauling  tech- 
nique. His  music  seldcon  makes  an  immediate 
appeal;  it  rather  repels  through  bold  and  start- 
ling harmonies,  to  which  me  becomes  only 
grMually  accustomed.  His  principal  works  are: 
two  symphonies,  in  Q  and  B  flat;  the  symphonic 
poems  Jctm  Hunyade,  La  forSt  enckant^e,  Wah 
lertatein  (a  symphonic  trilogy  after  Schiller), 
Souvenir;  two  orchestral  suites,  Tableause  de 
voyage  and  Jourt  d'H4  A  la  montagne;  sym- 
phonic variati(»is,  Ittar;  a  dramatic  legend,  Le 
ohtmt  de  la  aloohe;  a  scene  for  baritone,  chorus, 
and  orchestra,  La  oAeoMioMe  du  Oid;  consider- 
able chamber  music;  choruses;  works  for  piano 
and  for  oi^n.  As  a  writer,  he  published  biog- 
raphies of  C^r  Franck  (1906)  and  Beethoven 
(1910),  and  in  collaboration  with  A.  S^rieyx  a 
bourt  de  oomposititm  muaioale  in  three  volumes 
(1902-12).  Consult:  A.  della  Corte,  Pro^li  di 
fflUftOMti  oontemporani  (Rome,  1913) ;  L.  Bor- 
g«[,  Yinoent  d'Indy;  «a  vie  «t  eon  ceuwe  (Paris, 
1918) ;  A.  S^ricyx.  Vnuent  tPIndv  (lb.,  1014). 

T  "  ^""'^TTOx .  See  iNTmcATKnr. 

XH^QTrAI/lTT  (Lat.  inaqualitaa,  from  {n< 
tequalia,  unequal,  from  in-,  not  +  cequalie,  equal, 
from  <Bquu$,  even).  The  relation  between  two 
magnitudes  which  are  not  equal.  If  a  1-1  corre- 
spondence can  be  set  up  between  the  individuals 
of  two  groups,  a,  6,  they  are  said  to  be  equal. 
But  if  this  correspondence  extends  to  all  of  the 
individuals  of  a  and  to  only  a  part  of  those  of  b, 
then  t>o,  and  vice  versa. 

UrSB/BAJSrCY.    See  IirFAixmuTT. 

INEBTIA,  ln-^8hI-&  (Lai,  sluggishness, 
from  inert,  idle,  from  in-,  not  -f  are,  art).  A 
general  propertjt  of  matter  of  vhidi  we  become 
conscious  through  our  muscle  senses  whenever 
by  our  muscles  we  change  the  motion  of  matter, 
e-g.,  throw  or  stop  a  ball,  open  a  door,  stop  a 
revolving  wheel,  etc.  It  is  noticed  that  the  in- 
tensity of  the  sensation  depends  both  on  the 
material  body  itself  and  on  the  rate  at  which 
its  motion  is  changed,  i.e.,  the  accderation.  It 
is  believed  that,  if  there  were  nothing  external 
to  the  moving  body  affecting  it,  it  would  con- 
tinue to  maintain  ite  motion  unaltered  forever. 
Galileo  was  the  first  to  advance  this  idea;  and 
it  is  now  assumed  as  one  of  the  principles  of 
mechanics.  It  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
"principle  of  inertia."  On  the  other  hand,  if 
there  is  some  external  action  on  the  body,  it 
takes  time  to  produce  a  change  in  Ite  motion, 
and  tiie  change  produced  in  a  given  time  will 
vary  inversely  as  the  quantity  of  matter,  i.e., 
mass;  or,  to  produce  a  given  dumge  in  motion, 
the  a:temal  action  required  varies  directly  as 
the  quantity  of  matter,  i.e.,  mass.  It  is  to 
Newton  tiiat  we  owe  our  ideas  of  mass  as  a 
measurable  fundamentel  proper^  of  matter. 
Up  to  his  time  weight  was  the  only  property 
of  matter  used  as  a  measure  of  the  "quantity 
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of  matter,"  although  Galileo  clearly  underBtood 
the  fact  that  matter  had  this  property  and 
made  use  of  it  in  his  diBciuBioiia. 

The  aitiele  MiOHAinos  showB  how  ntuwrieal 
Taluea  maj  be  given  to  the  masses  of  bodies, 
and  also  that  the  proper  meaaure  of  an  external 
agency  in  producing  acceleration  is  the  product 
of  the  mass  by  the  acceleration.  Looked  at  in 
a  different  way,  it  may  be  said  that  "a  material 
body  offers  opposition  to  having  ita  motion 
changed,"  the  numerical  value  of  the  oppoaition 
being  the  above  product  mo.  HiIb  may  be  prop- 
erly called  tiie  ''fone  of  inertia.**   Bee  Gsntsb 

OF  iKBBTEa.  

nrSBCTTTCE'BON  {in  +  tttrntoheoitt  from 
OF,  esotismm,  eMtfon,  Ft.  icusaon,  escutcheon, 
from  OF.  eacut,  etcu,  Fr.  ^ou,  shield,  from  liSt. 
toututn,  shield).  In  heraldry  (q.T.),  a  single 
small  shield  charged  on  a  larger  one.  When 
one's  wife  is  an  heir  or  coheir,  the  ineecutcheon 
is  used  to  display  her  arms.   See  Escotchbok. 

INEB  DE  CASTBO,  ^nfta  d&  kU'strA.  See 
Castto,  Ihkz  db. 

nnSZTlABLE  WAB,  Thil  A  war  of  ex- 
termination waged  by  Carthage  against  her  un- 
paid mercenaries  in  241-238  b.o.  (See  Cas- 
THAOB;  Hamilcab,  7.)  The  scenes  of  this  war 
are  pictured  in  Flaubert's  SalammbS, 

INTAXXTBII/ITY  (from  ML.  infaUibUia, 
infallible,  from  in-,  not  4*  fallibilis,  fallible,  from 
feUlere,  to  deceive.  Ok.  v^tiXXciF,  apkallein,  to 
overthrow,  AS.  /eoUom  OHO.  /alloA,  Ger.  fallm. 
Eng.  faU).  The  immunity  from  error,  in  defi- 
nite dogmatic  teaching  regarding  faith  and 
morals,  which  is  claimed  by  the  Roman  Catholio 
church  and,  at  least  as  regards  the  past,  by  the 
Greek  church,  as  represented  in  the  decrees  of 
the  councils  which  the  latter  lo<^s  upon  as 
ecumenical.  The  latter  claim,  however,  which 
does  not  go  beyond  that  of  inerrancy,  or  actual 
ezeniption  from  error  up  to  the  preaoit  tim& 
differs  widdy  from  that  of  infallibility  as  put 
forward  by  the  Roman  church,  which  invobres 
not  alone  an  actual  histtnrical  immunify  from 
error,  but  also  such  a  positive  and  abiding  as- 
sistance by  the  Spirit  of  God  as  will  at  all  times 
both  protect  against  the  possibility  of  error  and 
guide  and  dirrct  in  the  futhful  teaching  of  all 
necessary  truth.  The  infallibility  claimed  by 
the  Roman  church  is  thus  of  two  kinds,  passive 
and  active — the  first  (Matt.  xvi.  18),  in  virtue 
of  which  the  Cihiireh  never  can  receive  or  em- 
brace any  erroneous  doctrine  no  matter  by 
whom  proposed;  the  second,  in  virtue  of  which 
she  is  charged  with  the  function  (Matt,  xxviii. 
19;  Mark  xvi.  16;  Eph.  iv.  11-16)  of  perma- 
nently teaching  to  the  world  the  essential  truths 
of  God,  of  actively  resisting  every  access  of 
error,  and  of  authoritatively  deciding  every  con- 
troversy by  which  the  oneness  of  Iwlief  among 
the  faithful  may  be  endangered.  Catholics  re- 
gard this  gift  as  s  necessary  accompaniment  of 
autiiority  in  the  matters  of  faith.  Catholic 
doctrine  held  from  early- times  that  the  body 
of  bishops  throughout  the  CHiurch,  acting  in 
common  with  the  Pope,  constitute  the  most  per- 
fect organ  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church; 
and  hence,  that  when  they  unite  in  any  way, 
whether  as  assembled  in  a  general  council  or 
separated  in  place,  their  judgment  is  infallible. 
Thus,  if  a  doctrinal  decree  were  addressed  offi- 
cially by  the  Pope  to  the  whole  Church  and 
dther  expressly  confirmed  or  tacitly  accepted 
by  the  bishmB^  this  decree  was  hdd  to  be  in- 
billible.   In  lilEe  manner,  if  a  doctrinal  decree 
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emanating  even  from  a  local  council,  as  that 
of  a  national  or  even  a  provincial  church,  should 
be  univerully  accepted  liy  the  Pope  and  the 
bishopa,  that  decree  also  waa  held  to  be  in- 
fallible. In  a  word,  wherever  there  is  found 
the  united  judgment  of  tiie  Pope  and  the 
bishops,  all  agree  in  accepting  it  as  the  in- 
fallible  judgment  of  the  Church.  Whether  the 
Pope  could  judge  without  the  bishops,  was  the 
great  subject  in  dispute  between  the  Galilean 
and  Ultramontane  divines — ^the  latter  affirming, 
the  fbrmer  denying,  the  papal  ju^sment  to  be 
infallible,  but  all  agreeing  uiat  it  was  not  bind- 
ing as  an  article  of  Catholic  faith  so  long  as  it 
had  not  received  the  assent  of  the  body  of  the 
bishops.  The  formal  definition  of  papal  infalli- 
bility as  de  fide  dates  from  the  Vatican  CTouncil 
of  1870.  The  minority  of  bishops  who  opposed 
the  decree  did  so,  as  a  rule,  not  because  they 
disbelieved  the  doctrine,  but  because  they  con- 
sidered its  imposition  as  a  necessary  article  of 
faith  inexpedient.  Those  who  refused  to  accept 
tiie  dt^ma  brdcs  away  and  formed  the  Old 
Catholic  church  (q.v.).  As  formally  declared, 
the  definition  is  that  the  doctrinal  decrees  of 
the  Pope  t«iching  ear  oaihedra — i.e.,  when  in 
discharge  of  the  office  of  pastor  and  doctor  of 
all  Christians,  by  virtue  of  his  supreme  apostolic 
authority,  he  defines  a  doctrine  r^arding  faith 
and  morals  to  be  held  by  the  universal  Church 
— are  to  be  accepted  as  possessing  the  same  in- 
fallibility which  attaches  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Church.  See  CoimciL. 

On  the  matter  of  subjects  to  which  the  gift 
of  infallibility  extends,  (Catholics  are  agreed  in 
one  principle,  that  it  embraces  all  those  sub- 
jects, and  those  only,  which  are  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  divine  truth  in  the  Church. 
Hence,  presupposing  divine  revelation,  either 
written  or  oral,  it  embraces  all  questions  of 
faith  and  morality,  all  subjects  of  general  disci- 

Sline,  BO  far  at  least  aa  to  prediue  the  intro- 
uction,  by  authority  of  the  Church,  of  any 
discipline  which  'should  be  injurious  to  faith 
or  to  morality.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not 
embrace  questions  of  science,  or  matters  of  fact, 
or  abstract  opinions  unconnected  with  religion. 
Thus,  the  popular  misccmception  that  the  de- 
cision in  the  case  of  Galileo  bears  on  tiie  ques- 
tion of  this  strictly  defined  infallibility  is  seen 
to  be  baseless.  It  may  be  well  also  to  point  out 
that  the  Pope  is  not  supposed  to  have  the 
power  to  invent  and  enforce  new  doctrines,  but 
can  only  declare  and  define  those  which  have 
been  held  either  implicitly  or  explicitly  in  the 
Church  from  the  b^inning.  Consult:  Hefele, 
Honoriiu  und  das  sechste  aUgeTneina  Koivsil 
(Tflbingen,  1870) ;  Rive,  Dnfehlbarkeit  dea 
Papatea  (Paderbom,  1870);  Salmon,  InfcUlibil- 
ity  of  the  Ohurch  (London,  1888),  a  Protestant 
statement;  Purcell,  Life  of  Oardimal  Maiming 
(2  vols.,  ib.,  1806) ;  Foster,  F%mdamental  Ideat 
of  the  Roman  OathoKo  Ohureh  <Philmd^>hia, 
1899) ;  Wilfrid  Ward,  Life  of  Newman  (2  vols^ 
New  York,  1912). 

XK^AUOVS  OBIKE  (OF.  iii/am«u«,  from 
ML.  infamoaua,  from  Lat.  infamia,  infamous, 
from  in-,  not  fama,  fame).  An  offense  which 
is  deemed  to  reveal  such  an  absence  of  moral 
principle  as  to  indicate  that  the  culprit  would 
totally  disregard  tiie  obligation  of  an  oath. 
Such  crimes  are  punished  according  to  their 
character,  and  the  disabilities  of  mfamy  are 
Inposed  u  an  incident  thereof.  One  of  these 
dieabilities  was  the  incompetokcy  of  the  convict 
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to  testify  in  a  court  of  law,  but  this  conseqaence 
has  been  remoTed  by  statute  in  England  (6  and 
7  Vict.,  c.  85)  and  everywhere  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  common  law  treason,  felray, 
UagBTff  and  offenses  tending  to  pervert  the  ad- 
minietratitni  of  justice  by  falsehood  and  fraud, 
rach  as  perjury,  conspiracy,  and  cheating,  were 
included  in  this  clasaiflcation.  The  CSonstitotifm 
of  the  United  States  provides  that  "no  person 
shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  other- 
wise infamous  crime  unless  on  presratment  and 
indictment  of  a  grand  jury."  The  Federal 
courts  have  included  all  crimes  punishable  by 
imprisonment  in  a  State  prison  or  penitcDtiaTy 
in  this  cat^rory,  and  most  of  the  State  eonrta 
have  adoptea  this  elassifleatimi.  See  Irfaht. 
Consult  tne  authorities  refened  to  under  Cbih- 
IITAL  Law. 

nfFAMT  (from  Lat.  infamia,  from  Mt/am«t, 
infamous).  The  conditifm  of  leval  disability 
imposed  upon  a  person  convicted  of  an  infamous 
crime  (q.v.).  The  term  originated  in  the  Ro- 
man law,  under  which  system  many  derelictions 
of  duty,  such  as  a  simple  breach  of  certain  «>n- 
tracts,  as  well  as  certain  crimes,  were  punished 
with  the  eivU  and  political  disabilities  of  in- 
tuD^,  In  the  early  English  law  the  doctrine 
of  attainder  (q.T.)  attached  to  the  more  serious 
crimes,  and  infannr  only  involved  incompetency 
as  a  witness  and  incapacity  to  serve  on  a  jury. 
The  disabilities  attaching  to  infamy  are  largely 
r^ulated  by  statute  to-day,  and  in  England  and 
moat  of  the  United  States  all  disqnaliflcatitHia 
on  this  account  have  been  abolished. 

XNTAHT.  At  e<»nnu«  law,  any  male  or 
female  persim  under  the  age  of  21  years.  As  the 
common  law  takes  no  account  of  a  fraction  of 
a  day  except  when  a  question  of  property  is 
involved,  a  person  is  held  to  beo<HBe  of  age  on 
the  day  before  the  twenly-flrst  anniversary  of 
bis  birtii.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the 
law  to  saf^fuard  intents  from  the  consemunoes 
of  their  own  indiscretion  by  modification  of 
many  of  the  rules  of  law  l^>plicable  to  adnlta. 
Thus,  an  infant's  contracts  are  viddaUe  (not 
wholly  void,  like  those  of  married  women). 
That  ia,  they  are  binding  upon  an  adult  oon* 
traeting  with  an  infant,  but  tn^  may  be  avoided 
by  the  infant  npou  the  ground  of  his  infancy; 
but  if  the  infant  erpreftsly  or  by  implication 
ratifies  the  contract  after  he  is  of  age,  it  can- 
not be  afterward  avoided  by  him.  Whenever 
an  infant  disaffirms  his  conuact  he  is  entitled, 
upon  principles  of  quasi  emtraet  (q.T.),  to  re- 
eover  from  the  other  party  the  reasonable  value 
of  the  consideration  or  performance  wUeh  he 
(the  infant)  has  given  under  the  contract,  even 
though  he  has,  before  coming  of  age,  squandered 
the  consideration  which  he  received.  If,  hok' 
ever,  the  infant  have  any  money  or  proper^ 
which  be  received  under  the  contract,  he  must 
return  it  to  the  other  par^  in  order  to  be  en- 
titled to  disaffirm  the  contract.  While  an  in- 
fant is  not  bound  by  his  contract,  he  is  bound 
to  pay  for  necessaries  (q.T.)  purchased  by  hin^ 
his  liability  being  based  on  the  theory  of  quasi 
contract.  An  infant  may  also  pledge  hie  par- 
ent's credit  for  necessaries  upon  the  theory  of 
implied  agency  if  the  parent  does  not  supply 
them.   See  Aoent. 

In  general,  infants  are  liable  for  tiieir  torts. 
Where,  however,  tlie  effect  of  bidding  the  infant 
for  his  tort  is  indirectiy  to  enforce  hia  contract, 
the  courts  have  denied  his  liabili^  in  tint.  The 
practical  application  of  this  rule  involves  some 


very  nice  discriminations.  Thus,  an  infant  who 
hires  a  horse,  and  so  n^Iigently  cares  for  him 
that  the  horse  is  injured,  is  not  liable  for  tort 
or  upon  his  contract;  but  if  the  infant  appro- 
priates the  horse  to  his  own  use  by  goii^  to 
some  place  other  than  that  specified  in  the 
contract,  he  is  deemed  to  have  abandoned  his 
contract  and  to  be  liable  in  tort. 

An  infant  who  is  a  property  bolder  is  subject 
to  the  laws  of  taxation,  and  bis  land  is  liable  to 
be  taken  from  him  by  eminent  domain  as  if  he 
were  of  age.  At  common  law  a  l^^l  marriage 
might  be  contracted  between  a  boy  of  14  and  a 
girl  of  12.  See  Asz;  Consbnt. 

An  infant  of  sufficient  age  and  undra'standing 
to  have  criminal  intent  is  responsible  for  any 
crime  that  he  may  commit.  It  Is  a  rule  of  the 
common  4aw,  however,  that  this  responsibility 
can  never  arise  before  the  infant  is  seven  years 
of  age.  After  that  period  until  he  is  14  the 
law  indulges  the  presumption  tiiat  he  acted 
without  guilty  int«it.  His  capacity  to  under- 
stand the  nature  and  consequence  of  his  act 
must  be  proved  by  the  prc«ecutioa  in  order  to 
Mtablish  Us  gnUt.  After  he  has  attained  the 
age  of  14  his  position  under  an  accusation  of 
crime  Is  that  of  an  adult,  with  no  presumption 
due  to  his  infancy. 

The  parents  of  an  infant  are  entitled  to  his 
custody  during  infancy,  and  they  are  also  en- 
titled to  his  earnings  until  this  right  is  volun- 
tarily renounced  by  them,  when  the  infant  is 
said  to  be  emancipated.  As  between  the  father 
and  tiie  mother,  the  tether  vas  at  common  law 
absolutely  mtitied  to  the  guardian^ip  of  the 
child,  and  he  is  still  generauy  r^rdeu  as  hav- 
ing (jie  prior  right,  though  the  modern  tendency 
of  the  courts  is  to  accord  the  custoi^  in  case 
of  dieftute  to  the  parent  beat  able  ana  qualified 
to  care  for  the  child. 

In  many  States  male  intents  of  18  years 
or  over  may  be  executors  and  administrators. 

Infants  are  not  permitted  to  sue  in  their  own 
name  and  ri^t  eitiiw  at  law  or  in  equity.  The 
action  must  be  brought  by  the  infant's  near 
friend  {proeham  ami)  or  guardian  ad  litem 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  is  a  relative,  a 
friend,  or  other  proper  person  permitted  by  the 
court  to  prosecute  the  action  in  the  infant's 
behalf.  Courts  of  equity  early  constituted  them- 
selves the  especial  protectors  of  infants,  «ving 
them  relief  in  various  ways,  particularly  by 
appointing  guardians  over  thm  person  and 
properly.  Toa  care  of  an  infants  prc^rty  by 
guardian  Is  now  generally  ngulated  by  statute 
{Mfi  GUABDUN),  the  effect  of  which  is  to  place 
tiie  Infant's  property  in  the  possession  of  a 
guardian  appointed  by  the  court,  who  is  re- 
quired to-  invest  and  care  for  the  property  as  a 
trustee  for  the  infant.  See  Child,  Obowth  xm> 
Developuent  or;  Contuact;  DoHBsnc  Rela- 
tions; Pakeett  and  Cheu);  and  consult  the 
auttiorities  there  referred  to. 

INTAITT,  Cabs  or.   See  Child. 

INFANT,  Development  or.   See  Child. 

INFANT  BAPTDSH.   See  Baptism,  Intaht. 

INFANTE,  Sn-fto'tft  (Sp.,  Portug.,  infant). 
The  title  given  in  Spain  to  the  princes  of  the 
royal  family,  with  the  exception  of  the  heir 
apparent,  and  to  the  consorts  of  the  royal  prin- 
cesses. The  corresponding  title  of  Infanta  is 
g^en  to  the  princesses  and  to  the  consorts  of 
the  infantes.  Since  the  fourteenth  century  the 
heir  apparent  to  the  tiirone  in  Spain  has  been 
styled  Prince  of  Astniias.   The  title  was  f<v> 
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merly  uied  in  Portugal,  aleo,  the  heir  appuoit 
bearing  the  titie  of  Prince  of  Brazil. 

UlSAlSTBf  Joat  BfiflUBL  (1778-1844).  A 
South  American  statesman,  bom  in  Santiago  de 
Chile.  He  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  revo- 
lution of  1810,  was  President  of  the  Ctovemment 
Junta  in  Chile  after  1814,  and  went  on  a  diplo- 
matic mission  to  the  Argentine  State  in  1817. 
His  patriotism  was  unselfish;  he  was  opposed 
to  arbitrary  authority,  and  refused  office  when 
he  thought  his  country  in  no  need  of  his  services. 
In  1821  he  founded,  and  he  edited  tiU  his  death, 
the  newspaper  El  Valdivimio  FedenUt  in  which 
he  defended  the  federal  idea.  In  1843  he  de- 
dined  the  position  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  offered  him  as  a  mark  of  the 
nation's  gratitude.  He  contributed  greatly  to- 
wards the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  Chile  and 
took  active  part  in  the  establiihmeiit  of  the 
common-school  system. 

lOTAHT  FEEDXNG.  See  Iwtakts,  Fobh 
xne  OP. 

HTFANTICZDE.  The  killing  of  an  infant 
or  newly  bom  child;  oft^,  in  a  broader  sense, 
ihe  killing  of  an  infant,  whether  entirelj  bom, 
or  in  the  act  of  being  bom,  or  of  the  matured 
fcetus  in  the  womb. 

As  an  institution  or  customary  practice,  in- 
fanticide has  existed  in  most  savage  or  semi- 
civilized  races  and  still  survives  in  many;  as 
an  occasional  or  abnormal  act,  it  has  existed  in 
an  times  and  among  all  peoples. 

Some  authorities,  as  MeLennan,  have  claimed 
that  the  custom  has  been  practically  universal 
among  primitive  races;  but  the  researches  <rf 
other  investigators,  as  fencer  and  Wester - 
marck,  have  shown  it  to  have  been  much  less 
widespread  than  this.  Infanticide  as  practiced 
among  early  peoples  is  to  be  traced  ultimately 
to  conditions  of  hardship  attached  to  the  bring- 
ing up  of  childrai.  Thus,  among  the  Abipones, 
where  the  women  often  practice  infanticide,  the 
boy  was  gaierally  sacrmeed;  for  when  a  son 
grew  up  it  was  necessary  to  buy  a  wife  for  him, 
while  a  grown-up  daughter  could  always  demand 
her  price.  But  this  hardship  more  usually  at- 
taches to  the  bringing  up  of  female  children, 
and  it  is  therefore  the  females  who  are  usually 
killed  rather  than  the  males.  This  is  said  to  be 
eepeeially  true  of  those  tribes  who  maintain  a 
precarious  existence  among  enemies,  and  who 
are  forced  by  tlieir  manner  of  living  to  lead  a 
migratory  life.  The  practice  of  kiUing  female 
children  among  these  people  often  left  the  primi- 
tive hordes  with  very  few  marriageable  women, 
so  that  they  were  forced  to  prey  upwn  each 
other  for  their  wives.  This  by  some  has  been 
cimsidered  to  account  for  the  rise  and  growth 
of  exogamy;  while  others  have  (with.  1ms  rea- 
sm)  attrilnited  infenticide  to  the  custom  of 
ex(wamy.  In  Africa,  where  the  warm  climate 
ana  the  abundance  of  tropical  fruits  make  the 
*  conditions  of  existmee  easy,  there  are  no  well- 
authenticated  cases  of  the  custom  of  destn^ing 
new-bora  children. 

The  natives  of  two-thirds  of  the  South  Sea 
islands  practice  infanticide  probably  more  ex- 
tensivdy  than  any  other  pecqiles  known  to  his- 
tory. The  chief  reason  is  probably  the  fact 
that  the  islMds  are  of  very  limited  extent  and 
are  as  thickly  p<^ulated  as  tii^  could  be  and 
snpport  life  by  the  natural  products  of  the  soiL 
In  parts  of  Australia  it  is  said  that  the  mother 
destroyed  all  but  two  bOTs  and  one  girl,  while 
in  Samoa  and  other  Pacifie  islaiids  and  in  some 
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parte  of  Australia  the  custom  is  unknown.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  therefore,  infanticide  is  most 
commonly  practiced  among  races  living  where 
the  struggle  for  subsistence  is  most  severe,  or 
where  custom  imposes  the  most  serious  burdens 
upon  those  rearing  children.  The  beet-known 
instances  of  infanticide  are  those  which  existed 
in  various  forms  through  India,  but  which  are 
now  mostiy  suppressed  in  the  territory  under 
the  control  of  the  British  govemmait  by  a  8y»- 
tem  of  compulsory  r^orting  of  births  ud 
deaths  and  <n  police  supervision  in  districts  sus- 
pected of  the  practice.  It  was  practiced  among 
certain  of  the  tribes  of  lower  caste  as  well  as 
among  the  Rajputs,  although  forbidden  l>oth  by 
the  Koran  and  the  Vedas.  Among  some  tribes 
it  was  due  to  hardship  attaching  to  the  procur- 
ing of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  among 
others  its  origin,  or  the  persistence  of  it,  was 
due  to  artificial  hardships  att^idant  upon  child 
rearing,  as  among  the  Itajputs,  with  whom  it 
was  cUahimorable  tar  a  girl  to  renuun  unmar- 
ried, and  the  necessary  expenses  of  her  marriage 
were  a  ruinous  burden  upon  the  parents.  A 
similar  condition  obtains  among  certain  of  the 
American  Indians  of  the  Korthweat. 

When  infanticide  has  become  established  as  a 
custom  among  a  savage  race,  its  practice,  like 
all  practices  connected  with  birth  or  marriage, 
frequently  assumea  a  saerifldal  or  religious  un* 
port,  and  It  is  by  some  oonsidered  to  be  the  «x- 

Slanation  of  the  origin  of  tiie  practice  of  saeri- 
cin^  children  to  the  gods.  So,  alao^  the  method 
of  killing  becomes  in  many  cases  a  matter  of 
custom,  as  by  casting  into  tiie  <3anges  in  some 
parts  of  India  (whence  the  reverence  paid  to 
the  alligator,  which  fed  upon  the  children),  or 
poisoning  with  opium  or  datura  smeared  upcm 
the  mother's  breast,  or  by  sacrifice  to  some  god. 
Where  tiie  practice  survives  as  a  sacrifice,  it  is 
usnal^  the  boy  ehild  that  is  kUled.  Any 
change  in  sodal  conditions  or  habits  whidi 
malras  child  rearing  less  of  a  burden  tends  to 
deerease  or  do  awi^  with  infanticide.  It  may 
however,  still  be  permitted  or  survive  as  a 
means  of  disposing  of  the  weak  or  defective,  as 
was  the  case  in  ancient  Greece,  where  the  killing 
of  weak  children  was  enjoined  in  the  ideal  sys- 
tems of  Aristotle  and  Plato  and  by  the  actual 
laws  of  Lyeurgns  and  8<don. 

Infanticide,  as  it  exists  among  peoples  whoae 
laws  or  customs  forbid  its  practice,  is  due  to 
special  abnormal  causes,  as  extreme  destitution, 
insanity,  abnormal  antipathy  to  the  child,  fear 
of  disgrace,  eto.  The  usual  cause  among  modem 
civilised  nations  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  an 
unmarried  mother  to  escape  the  shame  of  illicit 
childl>earing  or  to  escape  the  burden  of  caring 
fdr  an  illegitimate  ddld.  (See  iLusmMAaT.) 
In  SMne  eases,  as  In  France,  laws  have  beat 

Kssed  which  aid  the  mother  in  supporting  her 
egittmato  AUd  without  exposure  or  undue 
burden;  and  these  laws  are  said  to  have  reduced 
the  proportionato  numtier  of  infanticides,  but 
to  have  increased  the  number  of  cases  of 
illegitimacy. 

The  laws  of  all  modem  civilized  nations  treat 
infanticide  as  a  crime,  but  they  vary-too  greatly 
to  admit  of  being  specifically  stated  here.  Some 
of  them  ti«at  it  as  a  speclu  crime  of  lees  grav- 
ity than  murder,  restricting  infontidde  to  the 
killing  of  an  infant  which  is  newly  bora  (within 
the  time  limited  by  the  law) ;  and  others  make 
no  distinction  between  infanticide  and  maxdja, 
the  questiim  as  to  when  the  infant  was  ham 
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bring  immaterUI.  The  latter  is  the  cue  at  the 
ecHnmon  law  of  England  and  the  United  States, 
where  the  unlawful  killing  of  a  fully  bom  child 
la  muTder,  as  diBtinguished  from  the  killing  of 
an  unborn  child,  wmieh  i>  abortion.  See  Aaoar 

BOH;  BBTH. 

Ctmault,  for  the  fnU  diaciuslcni  of  the  law  aa 
to  infaatkide  and  mndi  of  the  general  history, 
the  works  referred  to  under  MaDiCAi.  Juua- 
mnwrioit;  such  as  Taylor.  Prmoiplet  and  Prao- 
Hoe  of  Medical  Juritpntdenoe  <8d  ed.,  Phila- 
ddphia,  1883) ;  Wharttm  and  Still«,  Medical 
Jurieprudence  (4th  Amer.  ed.,  ib^  1884) ;  Man- 
ual of  Medioal  Jwrieprudeitoe  (12th  Amer.  ed., 
ib^  1897).  For  the  other  a^ecta  of  infanticide^ 
eonanlt:  Sir  J<rfu  Lobbed^  Origin  of  Oiv<It«D- 
tiofs  omd  the  PrimHioe  OonditUm  of  Man  (3d 
ed.,  London,  1874) ;  id.,  Frehietorio  Time  (7th 
ed.,  ib.,  191S);  McLennan,  Btudiee  in  Anoieitt 
Bietory  (ib.,  1876) ;  Lecky.  A  Eiatory  of  Euro- 
pean Morale  (3d  ed.,  ib.,  1877);  Weatermarok. 
The  Bietory  of  Marriage  (New  York,  1891); 
and,  for  the  history  of  the  subject  in  India,  con- 
salt  Browne,  It^antioide:  Ita  Origm,  Progreee, 
and  AifipfiMt<o»  ( Londw,  1807) . 

IVFAHTILS  80BS  XOITFS.  See  Thbubh. 

INTANTILB  BPIVAL  PA&AI.Y8IB. 
Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis.  An  acute  fdirile 
disease  of  children  and  young  adults,  due  to  a 
q>ecial  but  unknown  nderoOrganism.  Flexner 
and  Noguchi  discorered  in  1913  a  minute  or- 
ganism whidi  thej  believe  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  disease.  The  malady  is  character- 
ized by  infianimation  of  the  gray  matter  of 
the  spinal  ewd  and  medulla  and  results  in 
paralysis  of  cortain  miueles  or  grcnips  ot 
muselea.  The  disease  was  first  reoogniced  by 
Heine  in  1840.  Vogt  and  Duehenne  described 
the  malady  in  adulta  in  1858  uid  1864  respec- 
tively, but  the  large  majority  of  cases  occur 
during  the  first  fire  years  of  life.  Animal  ex- 
perimentation has  established  the  fact  that  the 
specific  bacteria  finds  lodgment  and  multiplies 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nas<^hai7nx, 
and  it  is  probable  thai  the  disease  is  dissent' 
Inated  1^  means  of  the  aeercittou  of  the  note 
and  tiiToat.  Efforts  have  beoi  made  to  show 
that  the  virus  is  carried  by  the  stable  fly,  but 
the  evidence  is  not  conclusive.  The  virus  is 
easily  killed  outside  of  the  body,  but  may  per- 
sist for  a  long  time  in  the  mucous  membrane 
even  of  healthy  individuals,  who  may  be  the 
innocent  cause  of  spreading  the  infectitm.  A 
child  attacted  with  acute  poliomyelitis  is  no- 
ticed to  be  out  of  sorts,  restless,  without  appe- 
tite and  may  have  a  temperature  of  100*  to 
103*  F.  The  attack  may  come  on  with  vomit- 
ing or  convulsions.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two  the  legs  or  arms,  or  both,  become  paralysed 
and  tender  to  the  touch.  Complete  recovery 
may  take  place,  but  usually  one  leg  or  an  im- 
portant group  of  muscles  remain  paralyzed  and 
warted.  This  results  in  lameness  and  various 
defonnitiee,  which  have  to  be  corrected  by  ortho- 
pssdie  appliances  or  operation.  Treatment  dur- 
UBg  the  stl^  of  recovery  must  be  hygienic, 
massage  and  electricity  helping  materially  in 
the  cure.    See  PouoiCTKLms. 

ZHTAST  MOBTALITT.  The  mortality  of 
infants  is  of  interest  not  alone  to  the  family 
but  to  the  social  worker  and  the  statistician. 
About  one-fifth  of  the  tots!  deaths  are  of  in- 
fants under  one  year  of  age,  and  nearly  one- 
qoarter  of  all  deaths  are  of  two  yean  ot  imdv; 
hence  they  constitute  an  important  factor  in 
awrtaUty  reoOTds. 
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The  percentage  ratios  vary,  depending  upon 
whether  they  are  based  on  census  returns  or 
upon  records  of  living  birtiis.  In  France  in 
the  decade  aiding  1906  the  infant  rate  per  1000 
bom  alive  was  14ft,  iriiile  the  rate  par  1000 
enumerated  in  the  census  was  178.  The  same 
diffemees  in  ratio  prevail  in  all  countries.  It 
mi^t  be  stated  here  tiwt  Irdand  had  the  lowest 
rates,  vis.,  102  and  123,  and  that  Bavaria  had 
the  highest,  249  and  321,  on  the  same  basis 
during  the  same  years.  There  is  a  sex  differ- 
ence,  the  deaths  of  males  ranging  from  IS  to 
30  per  eeaat  higher  than  females.  The  younger 
the  infant,  the  higher  the  mortality;  one-third 
of  tiie  first-year  deaths  occur  daring  the  first 
month  and  one-half  of  them  within  three 
months. 

There  are  many  factors  In  infant  nHwtall^— 
prenatal  causes,  ill^timaey,  heredity,  race^ 
climate,  manner  of  feeding,  manner  of  living 
(urban  or  suburban),  ovwcrowding,  season  of 
the  year,  also  qieciflc  diseases  (general  or  in- 
fectious).   It  is  claimed  that  from  20  to  25 

r:  cent  of  pregnuioies  fail  to  mature,  and  it 
oertainly  trae  that  the  Urth  rate  is  steadily 
ftJUng  in  nearly  all  conntriea. 
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*  AvonM  < 
(W«bb,  ini). 

Illegitimacy  is  an  important  factor.  While 
all  children  may  be  bom  with  equal  health,  the 
illegitimate  inwit  is  frequoitly  neadeeted  ot 
sent  to  an  institution  and  lei  artiflcislly.  Their 
death  rate  is  double  that  of  Intimate  births; 
e^.,  Norway's  rate  of  80  Intimate  vereut  177 
ll^itimate  per  1000,  Italy  163  verem  239, 
France  149  vereua  266.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  illegitimacy  is  declining.  In  England  the 
rate  is  now  8  per  cent  instead  of  6Ji  per  ceni^ 
as  in  1860. 

Heredity.  Hie  offspring  of  tid>a%iiloiis  or 
alcoholic  pwenta  are  lacking  in  vigor  and  are 
more  siiaecfitible  to  disease.  The  alcoholic  tend 
to  be  mentally  defective. 

Baee.  In  New  Y<^  Cify  and  Chicago  the 
rate  for  otdored  infants  is  the  same  as  for 
white,  but  in  many  of  the  Southern  cities 
having  a  large  number  of  colored  people,  many 
of  them  very  poor,  the  colored  rate  is  double 
that  of  the  white,  &g.,  Washington  with  a  rate 
of  106  for  white  and  244  for  colored  infants 
per  1000.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
cUfference  Is  due  more  to  economic  oondititms 
than  to  race  characteristics. 

Climate  and  Season.  The  difference  between 
a  cool  and  a  warm  country  Is  illustrated  by  the 
infant  rate  of  Stockholm  in  1910,  02;  while 
Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  same  year  had  a  rate 
of  166  per  1000.  In  temperate  climates  it  ia 
well  understood  that  the  hot  months  are  ihe 
hardest  for  the  infants.  Heat  diminishes  the 
activity  of  the  digestive  glands  and  lesseitt  the 
desire  tot  food.  It  causes  increased  watery 
evaporation  from  the  skin  and  in  general  lowers 
the  viialitiy.  In  July  and  August  we  also  have 
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an  increase  in  humidity  and  an  increase  in  the 
likelihood  of  food  decompoBition,  In  Man- 
chester  it  was  not«d  that  the  death  curve  of 
diarrhoa  in  infauta  corresponded  etoeely  to  the 
preraleiHie  of  flies.  This  glTea  a  hint  in  favor 
<tf  deanlincM.  Another  atady  showed  that  tiie 
death  rate  rose  as  the  wages  fell,  which  means 
more  crowding  of  persons  in  small  rooms.  The 
same  study  showed  that  poor  ventilation  led 
to  overheating  and  consequent  high  death  rate. 
The  death  rate  for  all  ages  rises  with  increased 
densi^  of  population,  but  the  rise  is  four  times 
greater  for  infants  than  for  other  ages.  Hie 
rural  rate  for  diseases  of  early  infamy  in  the 
United  States  r^istration  area  is  about  half 
that  of  cities;  e«.,  in  1907  the  taty  rate  wai 
82.2  and  the  mral  rate  49.4. 

Miuuur  of  Feeding.  A  study  of  S44  breast- 
fed infants  in  Westminster  (London)  in  1907- 
08  showed  84.8  per  cent  of  them  healthy,  and 
that  only  2.3  per  cent  died  within  one  year.  Of 
140  bottle-fed  babies  47.1  per  cent  were  healthy 
and  12.1  per  cent  died  in  one  year.  Institution 
babies  generally  have  a  higher  death  rate  than 
those  ontalda.  For  example,  New  York  City 
maintained  an  infants  hoqiital  for  38  years. 
There  the  average  rate  for  children  with  mothers 
was  10.8  per  cent;  bottle-fed  (foundlings),  53; 
farmed-out,  35.3;  wet-nnrsed,  17.7. 

Special  Diseases.  IMarrhna  and  enteritis 
head  the  list.  According  to  the  United  States 
mortality  statistics  from  80  to  86  per  cent  of 
these  occur  under  two  years  and  chiefly  during 
tiw  nunvbhs  of  July  and  August.  Next  oome 
bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  48  per  cent  of  the 
latter  occurring  under  two  years  in  1010.  Death 
rates  have  been  falling  steadily  in  recent  years 
in  all  civilized  countries,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
note  that  it  ia  especially  true  of  infants.  In 
New  York  City,  e.g.,  the  rate  of  1880  was  288 
per  1000  living  infants,  while  in  1014  it  was 
only  04.6  per  1000.  There  are  many  factors 
leading  to  these  reanlts.  Modem  boards  of 
health  have  departments  of  infant  or  ehUd  hy- 
giene. Day  nursMies  (see  Ncbseby,  Daj/  Ifur- 
werjf)  are  common — New  York  having  94  in 
1914,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  more  than  30 
each,  other  cities  in  proportion.  Since  1011 
New  York  has  also  had  79  milk  stations  for  dis- 
pensing pasteurized  milk  free  or  at  small  coat, 
and  a  special  force  of  100  physicians  and  nurses 
to  visit  the  tenemoit  children  during  hot 
weathOT.  There  are  numerous  private  charities 
in  most  of  the  larae  towns  in  this  and  other 
countries,  all  for  the  b^ies*  wdfare. 

The  American  Association  for  Study  and  Pre- 
vention of  Infant  Mortality  was  organized  in 
1909  and  maintains  an  executive  secretary  in 
Bammore,  Md.  Consult:  O.  B.  Phelps,  Statis- 
tical Study  of  Infant  Mortalitjf  (Boston,  1908) ; 
G.  B.  Mangold,  Child  Prohlenu  (New  York, 
1910) ;  American  Association  for  Study  and  Pre- 
vention of  Infant  Mortality,  A^porte  of  Anmmal 
Moetinas  (Baltimore,  1910-11);  R^atrar-Gen- 
eral  of  Great  Britain,  Annual  Report,  1911; 
Mortality  Btatiatiea,  1919,  United  States  Bureau 
of  the  Census.    See  Vital  Statistics. 

INTANTBT  (Fr.  infanterie,  from  8p.  in- 
fanteria,  from  mfante,  child,  bc^,  servant,  foot 
soldier,  from  Lat.  infane,  infant;  foot  soldiers 
being  formerlv  the  servants  and  followers  of 
Icni^ts).  Soldiery  serving  on  foot,  as  dlsttn- 
gnished  from  cavalry;  that  part  of  a  militair  es- 
tebliAment  luing  small  arms  and  equipped  for 
marching  and  fluting  on  foot,  constituting  the 


oldest  of  the  arms  into  which  armies  are  conven- 
tionally divided,  as  a  company,  regiment,  or  brt- 

de  of  infantry.  The  infantry  forms  the  great 
Ic  of  any  army;  it  is  they  whose  means  of 
transportation  are  their  own  feet,  who  carry 
their  own  weapons,  ammunition,  shelter,  and 
food,  and  who  on  the  march  and  in  combat  bear 
the  heaviest  burdens  and  losses.  Beginning 
with  the  higher  units,  the  infantry  is  oi^anized 
into  brigades,  of  three  r^ments  each.  The 
brigade  is  commanded  by  a  brigadier  general. 
The  regiment,  commanded  by  a  colonel,  is  made 
up  of  three  battalions.  Elach  battalion,  under 
command  of  a  major,  conaista  of  fom  com- 
panies. The  eompanj/  is  the  command  of  a  cw- 
tain,  who  is  assisted  by  two  lieutenants;  it  is 
the  smallest  administrative  unit*  but  for  pur- 
poses of  training  and  combat  is  divided  into 
platoons  and  squads  under  the  lieutenanta, 
sergeants,  and  corporals. 

Infantry  is  adapted  for  combat  with  firearms 
as  well  as  with  the  bayonet,  for  attack  as  for 
defrase,  for  action  in  close  as  in  extended  order. 
It  can  fight  on  any  terrain  which  is  at  all 
passable  and  is  more  independ«it  of  weather 
and  seasons  than  the  other  arms;  it  surpasses 
the  other  arnu  in  endurance — a  man,  on  account 
of  his  will  power,  bearing  privations  and  exer- 
tions better  than  a  horse. 

According  to  Herodotus,  when  Greek  met 
Persian  at  Plata,  in  courage  and  in  strength 
the  Persians  were  not  inferior,  but  they  were 
without  armor,  and  moreover  thsiy  were  unversed 
in  mr  and  unequal  to  tiieir  opponents  in  slcilL 
The  Gredc  armies  consisted  almost  entirely  oS 
infantry.  The  leaders  fought  either  on  foot, 
like  the  rest,  or  from  chariots.  The  men  were 
gallant,  high-spirited,  and  intelligent,  and  well 
fitted  to  become  distinguished  soldiers.  The 
Medes  and  Persians  were  highlanders,  the  bow 
was  their  native  weapon,  and  as  children  they 
were  taught  to  ride,  to  ^oot,  and  to  speak  the 
truth;  but  Cyrus  taught  them  to  hold  tiie  foot 
soldier  in  little  esteem,  and  it  has  always  been 
true  from  ve^  early  times  that  infancy  never 
reached  a  hi^  standard  where  foot  service  was 
despised. 

The  Greek  infontry  played  such  an  impor- 
tant part  in  all  of  the  early  wars  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  notice  it  rather  carefully.  It 
was  divided  into  three  classes.  First  were  the 
heavy  troops,  called  hoplites,  or  hoplitai,  armed 
with  spear,  dagger,  corselet,  and  a  large  oval 
shidd.  Iliese  formed  the  phalanx  or  main  line 
of  battle  and  were  composed  entirely  of  free 
citizens.  Secondly,  the  light  troops,  armed  with 
javelins,  but  cariying  littfe  defensive  armor  and 
no  shields.  These  were  destined  for  skirmishing 
and  covering  the  movements  of  the  phalanx. 
Thirdly,  there  werg  irr^ular  light  troops,  carry- 
ing no  defensive  armor,  but  provided  witii  jave- 
lins, bows  and  arrows,  and  slings  and  other 
tilings  with  i^ich  to  harass  the  eaemj.  The 
best  men  were  placed  in  the  front  rai^  and  for 
marching  and  manoeuvring  each  man  was  al- 
lowed 6  feet  both  in  brradth  and  depth,  but 
ranks  and  files  closed  up  for  the  fight  and  even 
locked  shields.  A  batUe  was  r^rded  as  a 
duel,  and  the  tactics  were  veiy  simple — a  direct 
advance  and  engagement  along  the  whole  line. 
All  faith  was  plai^  in  shock  tactics,  but  there 
was  always  a  tendency  to  drift  to  the  right, 
each  man  seeing  protection  for  his  unshielded 
side,  and  this  habitually  led  to  the  outflanking 
of  tiie  left  of  each  army  by  the  otiber.  Fij^ting 
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onr  ron^  nound  or  breddng  throng  obstwles 
WW  avoid^  if  poMible,  as  disorder  alwaya 
icatated. 

The  phalanx  was  the  baais  of  all  Greek  tac- 
tics; toe  number  of  men  in  each  phalanx,  and 
the  number  of  phalanxes  into  which  the  battle 
formation  was  divided,  varied  according  to  cir- 
enmstmnces,  but  from  2000  to  4000  men  was 
about  the  usual  strength  of  a  phalanx.  The 
weight  of  impact,  both  in  the  triangular  and 
lectangular  formations,  waa  the  grMt  advantage 
of  the  phalanx,  but  this  bad  to  De  aacrlfleed  to 
a  certain  extent  in  order  to  obtain  a  more 
flecKible  machine. 

It  was  likewise  a  Theban  custom  to  fight  in 
de»  formations;  at  Delium  (424  B.O.)  their 
phalanz  was  formed  In  25  ranks.  Bpaminondas 
modified  their  phalanx,  forming  it  on  a  nar- 
rower front  with  greater  d^tb  and  the  soldiers 
standing  so  close  together  that  they  eould  not 
tarn  around.  This  formation  gave  more  wei^t 
at  the  p<^t  of  impact  The  llieban  column 
whi<A  enuhed  tiie  Laeednmonlan  phaUnx  at 
Leuctra  (371  B.O.)  and  Mantineia  (362  B.o.) 
ms  SO  ranks  deep  as  compared  with  a  depth 
of  8  in  the  phalanx  of  their  enemies.  In  these 
battles,  too,  E^aminondas  introduced  for  the 
first  time  ih.e  distinction  of  an  offentive  and  de- 
fensive wing,  which  completely  surprised  his 
enony  and  gave  the  Thebans  a  primacy  wUch 
lasted  until  his  death. 

It  is  interesting  to-  note  tiiat  Philip  of  Haee> 
dcm  spoit  some  years  In  Thdttes  while  Epam* 
faMndaa  lived,  and  afterward  tnmed  to  good 
seooont  the  lessons  of  his  victories  and  the  im- 
provements in  the  military  art  which  half  a 
century  of  war  had  developed  in  Qreece.  The 
famous  Macedonian  phalanx  which  he  created 
had  a  normal  depth  of  10  ranks,  and  the  units 
were  the  file  of  16  men,  the  section  of  4  files, 
and  the  battalion  of  64  files.  The  Macedonian 
hoplite  wore  »  leatlur  jaeket  with  metal  plates, 
light  greaves,  and  a  round  hat.  He  had  a  short 
sword  and  a  small  shield;  his  spear  was  about 
21  feet  long,  of  which  13  feet  were  to  the  front 
and  8  feet  to  the  rear  of  the  hoplite  when  the 
spear  was  leveled.  Hence  five  rows  of  spear 
points  would  show  beyond  the  front  of  the 
phalanx.  The  11  hinder  ranks  held  their  spears 
upward  over  the  shoulders  of  the  mot  in  front 
of  than  to  intercept  missiles. 

Upon  Philip's  death  he  left  a  standing  army 
to  his  son  Alexander,  whose  military  genius 
enabled  him  to  establish  the  largest  empire  the 
world  had  yet  known.  The  infantry  in  tne  army 
which  acoompUshed  this  result  was  divided  into 
heavy  and  tight  armed,  and  the  actual  force 
with  which  Alezaiider  crossed  the  frontier  was 
30,000  infantry  and  only  4500  cavalry.  The 
Macedonian  grand  phalaiut,  as  evtdved  by  Alex- 
ander, numbered  16,384  heavy-armed  infoatry, 
and  at  Arbela  (331  ac)  his  army  consisted  of 
two  such  phalanxes.  In  the  wars  of  Alexander's 
successors  armies  were  very  similar  in  numbers 
and  quality,  and  mobility  lost  some  of  its  im* 
portajice.  The  increasing  use  of  elephants 
marked  a  decline  in  the  use  of  infantry,  as  they 
made  any  advance  and  engagement  of  the  foot 
troops  difficult.  The  Macedonian  phalanx  was 
tiie  crowning  point  of  Gre^  milituy  oi^aniza- 
tion,  but  it  lacked  mobility,  and  as  a  result  it 
went  down  before  its  Roman  fo^  which  to  a 
peater  extent  possessed  that  most  valuable 
military  asset. 

The  wonderful  supremacy  which  Borne  so  long 


maintained  had  its  foundation  in  the  Roman 
l^ion,  which  was  r^sed  in  the  following  man^ 
ner;  a  township  consisted  of  10  wards  (owus), 
each  comprising  10  families  (gmtea)  or  100 
households.  Each  household  furnished  one  fbot 
soldier  (miles),  and  each  family  one  horseman 
(egues).  However,  in  the  earliest  days  tbe 
three  dribes  of  Rome  furnished  three  times  that 
strraigth  or  3000  foot  and  300  horse.  The 
legions  were  later  greatly  increased.  The  first 
three  classes  of  Roman  citizens  furnished  the 
heavy  infantry;  but  only  the  first  class  was 
bound  to  be  fully  equipped  with  arms  and 
armor.  This  class  furnished  the  front  ranks 
of  the  l^^ions,  which  were  drawn  up  in  battle 
six  deep  in  continuous  line. 

Owing  to  the  disaster  which  befell  them  at  the 
Caudine  Forlcs  (321  B.C.),  however,  the  Romans 
made  a  fundamental  change  in  their  formation. 
Continuous  lines  were  given  up,  and  the  legion 
waa  subdivided  into  thirty  mampUa,  which  wer^ 
placed  checkerwise  in  tiiree  lines  called  hastati', 
prmoipes,  and  Iriort^  so  that  the  maniples  of 
the  seiMmd  line  were  opposite  intervals  in  the 
first.  This  afforded  a  fiexible  formation  which 
adapted  itself  readily  to  broken  ground  and  ai 
the  same  time  afforded  strong  reBerves.  The 
maniples  of  the  first  two  lines  were  ttormallV 
120  strong,  those  of  the  third  line  60.  The 
triarii  were  the  oldest  soldiers  and  genSrally 
formed  the  third  rank.  Tbe  ptineipea  w6re  the 
best  men;  they  were  heavily  armed  and  -fbrtfted 
tbe  two  front  ranks.  The  hastati  were  Ilj^tly 
armed  with  a  spear  or  pilum;  Miey  were  t\A 
youngest  men  and  later  came  to  be  used  In.  th« 
front  rank.  The  legionary  infantry  was  armej 
with  shields,  body  armor,  and  a  short,  heavy 
spear  or  pilum;  but  the  primary  weapon  .df  thb 
Roman  soldier  was  a  straight  two-ewed  ftword 
whieh  was  used  iat  tiurnsnng  rathor  than  io^ 
cutting. 

At  CynoscephalK  (177  b.c.)  and  «t  the  b<itt|i 
of  Fydna  ( 168  B.O.)  ths  legion  proved  the  volut 
of  its  tactical  fiexlMUty  over  the  solid  mas* 
formation  of  the  phalanx.  . ' 

The  Roman  armies  owed  their  extraordinary 
ascendancy  to  three  principal  causes-— discipline; 
promptness  in  adopting  military  improvemeiitsi 
and,  above  all,  to  tne  care  in  sdection,  training^ 
and  exercise  of  the  individual  soldier.  But 
under  a  succession  of  weak  and  proSigate  em^ 
perors  all  discipline  was  lost;  the  l^ons  degen- 
erated into  a  worthless  militia  and  fell  an  easV 
pr^  to  the  daring  tribes  of  the  North.         '  ' 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  races  whielf 
occupied  north  Germany  and  Scandinavia  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  on  acrount  of 
their  splendid  infantry.  So  it  was,  too,  witl( 
the  Franks,  whose  infantry  were  so  well  prac- 
ticed in  war  that  tiu^  were  able  to  turn  l^ck 
the  tide  of  Saraom  invasion  at  Poitiers  (73^ 
Ajr.).  This  sturdy  infantry,  however,  soon  dis- 
appeared, and  it  was  nearly  1009  years  before 
French  infantry  recovered  its  reputation.  It 
declined  with  the  growth  of  feudalism,  and  foot 
soldiers  became  mere  attendants  for  the  mounted 
men  at  arms. 

The  army  with  which  William  invaded  Eng- 
land not  only  included  bowmen,  but  some  mail- 
clad  inftintry  armed  witii  spears  and  swords. 
It  was  hy  the  ootoeration  of  arehws  and  cavalry 
that  the  battle  of  Hastings  was  won,  and  from 
that  time  archers  formed  an  important  part  of 
English  armies,  and  archery  was  cuoouroged  as 
a  national  eport. 
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The  Crusader  armies  were  largely  composed 
of  foot  troops.  The  victories  of  Cceur  de  Lion 
were  due  to  skillful  co^>eration  of  heavy  cavalry 
and  croBsbowmen.  But,  (or  infantry  to  re- 
cover its  <dd  position  it  waa  necessary  to  com- 
bine excellence  in  the  use  of  missiles  with  ex- 
odlenoe  in  hand-to-hand  fighting,  and  it  waa 
the  association  of  the  En^^toh  archer  with  the 
dismounted  man  at  arms  that  gave  the  feudal 
military  system  its  first  real  shock. 

At  the  battle  of  Cr6cy  (1348)  the  English 
army  consisted  of  20,000  men  all  told,  but  there 
were  10,000  archu^  and  although  the  French 
army  was  three  times  as  large  as  the  English, 
it  waa  almost  annihilated  by  the  English  long- 
bowman.  The  long  bow  with  which  uis  resmt 
was  accomplished  was  about  II  feet  long,  and 
two  shots  a  minute  could  be  delivered  from  it 
with  great  accuracy  to  a  range  of  220  yards. 

The  French  were  taught  at  Gf^  that  tii«y 
must  be  prmred  to  fl^t  on  foot,  and  while 
this  instraetion  was  being  giv«i  to  France,  the 
Swiss  were  administering  to  the  loii^ts  at 
Morgarten  (1316)  and  at  Laupen  (1339)  even 
stronger  lessons,  showing  what  determined  in- 
fantry could  do  against  mounted  or  dismounted 
foes;  and  when  ue  Swiss  infantiy  in  the  thres 
battles  of  Oraason,  Iforat,  and  Nsuct  defeated 
the  Burgundian  chivalry,  the  feudal  military 
system  was  dealt  a  deatiiblow,  and  the  great 

Erestige  which  had  been  attached  to  mailed 
orsemen  was  forerer  destroyed.  The  idea  that 
the  wearing  of  armor  and  the  use  of  weapons 
were  reserved  by  Qod  and  nature  for  persons 
of  quality  was  dismissed,  and  infantry  regained 
tiie  nniversid  esteem  in  which  it  had  been,  held 
in  aneient  annieii^  and  that  esteon  has  never 
again  been  lost. 

'  Early  in  tiie  slxteoith  century  tin  use 
firearms  became  general,  but  many  years  passed 
before  the  pike  was  entirely  supplanted.  At 
the  battle  of  Ravenna  (1S12)  artillery  played 
its  first  decisive  part  on  a  battlefield.  The  in- 
creased use  of  firearms,  and  especially  of  ar> 
tiUery,  waa  a  hard  Uow  to  the  Swiss  infantiy 
sbodE  taeUcs*  as  it  has  beo(mie  to  all  troops  in 
battle.  The  Swiss  infantry,  through  n^leet  of 
proper  training,  rapidly  declined,  and  at  Pavia, 
owing  to  their  behavior  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Spanish  infantry  fire,  Francis  I  was  de- 
feated and  became  the  prisoner  of  Charles  V. 

The  Swiss  pikemen  have  been  aptly  compared 
to  the  Maceaonian  phalanx,  and  the  Spanish 
Bword-and-bucklermeo  to  the  Roman  legiCHiaries, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  each  case 
the  infantry  armed  with  weapons  better  suited 
for  hand-to-hand  fighting  triumphed.  The  Span- 
iards made  more  use  of  defenaive  urmor  than 
the  Swiss  did,  which  save  the  f6nuer  a  great 
advantage  in  close  fitting. 

Gonsalvo  de  Cdrdoba,  Ferdinand's  "Oreat 
C^itain,"  was  the  creator  of  the  magnificent 
Spanish  infantry,  which  was  originally  modded 
on  the  Swiss;  it  soon  eclipsed  the  latter  and 
became  in  turn  the  model  for  other  nations. 
More  heavily  armed  than  the  Swiss,  it  trusted, 
like  them,  to  massive  formations  and  the  ir- 
resistible weight  of  its  attack.  During  the 
sixteenth  century  it  maintained  its  reputation, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  century 
that  its  renown  bc^gan  to  fade.  Its  success  was 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  its  recruits  were 
natives  of  the  rugged  provinces  of  tiie  North, 
hardy,  tonperate,  patient,  and  quick  to  learn 
the  use  of  firearms;  men  of  the  highest  rank 
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were  proud  to  command  a'conqtany  of  infantey 
and  often  preferred  it  to  a  cavalry  eumnand. 

BUtLT  OBsamzAnoN 

The  regiment  was  created  as  an  administra- 
tive nnit»  and  battalions  {Mtaglia,  battle  ar^ 
ray)  beoame  the  reoognised  tactical  unit  for 
innntiy.  The  earliest  infantry  oiganisatiou 
was  the  company  and  originally  represented  a 

Soup  of  men  who  followed  a  knight  to  battle, 
aurice  of  Nassau,  whose  introduction  of  the 
intrenching  tool  necessitated  tactical  changea, 
favored  small  battalions  (400  men),  formed  in 
three  lines,  thus  creating  a  mobile  force  and  at 
the  same  time  units  which  could  best  assist  and 
relieTe  one  anotho-.  The  three  divisions  of  the 
inhmtry  thus  formed  <van,  battle,  and  rear) 
axe,  and  Id  various  crude  ftmna  have  beat  al- 
ways, recognised  as  the  correct  principle  for 
innntiy  combat.  The  steady  improvementa  ia 
firearms  necessitated  more  frequent  changes  in 
tactics;  the  dependence  upon  shock  action  came 
to  be  reoognized  as  a  dangerous  thing. 

Infantry  played  the  chief  part  in  the  Dutch 
war  of  indepaid«icev  and  its  fire  actton  was 
greatly  devdoped.    The  lanoe  mm  praettcally 
laid  aside^  ana  shock  tactics  were  8iq»eneded 
fire  tactics. 

Oustavus  Adolphus  adopted  a  new  tactical 
formation  for  his  infantry,  which  was  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Dutch  order.  His  battalions 
consisted  of  four  companies  of  54  pikemen  and 
72  musketeers;  he  adopted  a  formation  of  6 
ranks  instead  of  10.  The  battalions  were 
grouped  by  threes  into  brigades,  the  middle 
one  being  pushed  forward  be^md  the  alignment 
of  tiie  other  two.  The  brigades  were  drawn  up 
in  two  lines;  this  combination  of  line  and 
column  was  valuable  both  in  attack  and  defense. 
GustavuB  equipped  his  troops  with  the  most 
modern  and  effective  firearms.  At  Lfltzen 
(1632)  the  Swedish  infantry  was  put  to  the 
test»  and  it  proved  its  worth  and  set  a  new 
standard  for  armies. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  the  firelock 
gradually  succeeded  the  matchlock  as  an  in- 
nuitry  weapon.  A  "charge"  of  In^^  came 
to  mean  a  fire  fight  at  close  quarters  until  one 
aide  gave  way  rather  than  a  collision ;  still  less 
use  was  found  for  pikemen,  as  there  was  litUe 
scope  for  them  in  attack  and  defense  of  in- 
trenched positions  and  they  were  of  littie  value 
in  brokoi  oountry.  The  bayonet  was  devised 
in  order  that  infantiy  might  fight  cavalry  with- 
out the  aid  of  pikes.  During  the  si^es  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  infantry  made  considerable 
use  of  hand  grenades. 

Towards  t£e  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
there  were  four  kinds  of  infantry — pikemen, 
musketeers,  fusiliers,  and  grenadiers;  but  dur- 
ing the  War  of  the  SpanTsh  Succession  these 
mre  practically  reduced  to  one  kind,  all  armed 
with  firelock  and  socket  bayonet.  This  simpli- 
fied formations  and  tactics;  ranks  were  reduoed 
to  four  and  sometimes  to  three.  With  three 
ranks  the  front  rank  knelt  and  often  reswved 
its  fire. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Prussia  had  taken  the  place  which  Sweden  held 
a  century  before  as  the  pattern  of  excellence 
for  infantry.  Frederick  the  Great  was  a  strict 
disciplinarian,  and  for  that  reasm  he  discour- 
aged opoi  fighting  and  aimed  at  meehanieal 
precision.  However,  this  precisiai  was  (rf  rerj 
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great  importance  in  rapid  loading  and  firing, 
and  Frederick's  masterpiece  in  defeating  the 
Aostriaiis  at  Lenthoi  was  made  possible  Ify  the 
itriet  PmsBiaB  driU.  In  1771  Frederick  iasned 
instmetifflis  for  the  guidance  of  his  offioers,  in 
which  he  shows  an  ^ipraciation  of  the  effect 
of  infantry  fire  as  a  means  of  winning  battles, 
wad  to  him  ia  dne  the  credit  of  initiating  the 
use  of  horse  artillery  as  an  aid  to  infantry. 

Henry  Bouquet  (q.T.)  was  one  of  the  first 
men  to  recognize  that  light  infantry  was  needed 
for  American  warfare  and  that  moeh  oould  be 
learned  from  the  IndiaDa.  Lord  Howe  derdwed 
tiwee  views,  and  in  the  e^editioBs  agalnsfe 
LooMmrg  and  QoelMe  U|^t  mfontry  pl^ed  a 
leading  part.  As  a  result  of  the  early  £adian 
wars  and  the  War  of  American  Ind^endenc^ 
the  practice  of  forming  infantry  in  two  lines 
iiHtend  of  three  was  introduced. 

The  period  around  the  French  Kerolution 
(1792-1815)  gave  further  proof  of  the  value  of 
li^^t  infantry,  and  the  akirmisher  played  the 
leading  part  in  die  struggles  of  that  memorable 
period.  After  the  Peace  of  1816  th»e  was  a 
fiaetioa  towards  the  rigid  dose-order  drill  of 
the  old  school;  but  this  was  for  a  short  time 
calj,  and  about  1860  the  methods  of  skirmish- 
ing the  fttU  development  and  maintenance  of 
infantry  fire,  and  its  use  in  combination  witii 
the  action  of  artillery  and  cavalry  bad  beotmw 
the  chief  mlUtaiy  problem. 

Hie  Giimeaa  War  and  the  War  of  Italian 
liberation  were  fought  with  better  infantry 
weapons  and  further  showed  the  value  of  in- 
fan^-flre  action.  During  the  great  American 
Civil  War  tiie  infantry  on  both  sides  was  at 
first  practically  worthless,  but  experience 
wrought  them  into  eploidid  fighting  troops. 
Tfae  battalions  were  deployed,  and  attadcs  were 
made  In  line,  covered  by  efcirmiihers.  The  in- 
fantry opened  out  as  it  advanced  to  the'  attack, 
and  gained  ground  by  nHhea.  Bayimets  were 
rardy  properly  used*  and  the  actions  were  al- 
nofli  alwrnvB  decided  by  Intentry  fire.  This 
war  showed  plainly  that,  with  arms  of  preci- 
sion, looser  fighting  formations,  advances  by 
msbea,  dismounted  action  of  cavalry,  and  in- 
creased use  of  infantry  intreQching  tools  were 
military  problems  of  very  great  importance. 

The  Franoo-Proesian  War  (1870)  found  Ger- 
many with  perhaps  the  finest  infantry  that  had 
ever  been  seoi,  and,  althou^  the  Fren^  had 
by  ter  the  bettor  rifie,  thdr  infantry  had  not 
been  well  trained,  and  the  battle  of  WOrth,  in 
wMch  MacMah(Mi  was  drivm  from  Ute  field  with 
the  loag  of  nearly  half  his  army,  was  one  of 
the  coiupieaous  results. 

The  RuBSo-Turkish  War  (1877)  afforded  an- 
other means  of  judging  of  the  effect  of  rifled 
breeebloadras.  llie  Turks  were  inferior  in  or- 
ganizatiai  and  numbers,  but  their  infantry 
posaesBed  thfr  better  rifl^  and  in  the  engage* 
ments  around  Plevna  Russia  suffered  severe 
losKs  as  a  result. 

The  War  in  South  Africa  (1809)  was  a  bril- 
liant example  of  what  men  skilled  in  the  use  of 
small  arms  can  accomplish.  This  war  settled 
many  doubtful  points  about  infantry  training. 
One  thing,  however,  was  clear,  and  that  yru 
the  f actuiat  the  British  infantry  sddier  was 
BO  match  f«r  tiw  Boer  aa  a  akirmlshra';  it  waa 
that  the  extendm  of  Infan^  would 
to  be  carried  much  furthw  than  had  ever 
More  been  thought  necesaory,  and  that  the 
illtftlpliiw  should  become  leas  mechanical  and 
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more  intelligent.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
"infantry  training"  was  promptly  substitttted 
for  "infantry  drill"  in  the  British  anny. 

The  French  infantry  drill  regulatifma  of  1908 
and  1904  were  aimed  at  simpuflcation  and  the 
devd(n>ment  of  initiative  in  infantry  tiainii^. 
Captains  were  allowed  more  liberiy  in  trainii^ 
their  men,  and  fire  ccmtrol  was  rec<M;nized  as 
being  of  vital  importance.  During  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  (1904)  the  fighting  was  done 
mainly  by  infantry,  and  this  war  further  em- 
phasised the  neeeisify  for  simple  and  direct 
methods  for  infantry  in  combat  and  ttie  great 
inmortance  of  individual  training. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  those 
armies  which  bad  tiieir  proper  prqx>rtion  of 
well-trained  infantry  were  victorious  generally 
in  ^1  ages.  An  army  is  nothing  more  than  a 
machine  composed  of  many  parts,  and  in  order 
to  insure  victory  each  part  must  do  its  proper 
share  of  the  work.  The  infantry  is  recognized 
as  tiie  "badEbone"  d  every  army,  and  its  ini> 
portanee  increases  with  every  improvement  in 
arms;  npwi  ita  training  and  efBdent^  depends 
the  fate  of  practically  every  battle.  Cavalry, 
artillery,  engineers,  signal  troops,  and  all  of 
the  various  others  are  but  auxiliaries  which 
work  with  a  view  to  assist  the  infantry  to 
close  with  the  enemy  and  deal  the  decisive  blow. 
The  old  idea,  so  prevalent  in  America,  that  it 
is  only  neceesary  to  arm  a  man  and  send  him 
forth  to  battle  uid  count  him  a  sddier,  was 
long  ago  abandoned  by  those  nations  whidi 
have  ^na  to  the  subject  proper  thought.  The 
idea,  too,  that  eompmtively  littie  trainii^  is 
necessary  to  convi^  a  recruit  into  a  true 
infantryman  has  been  discarded  by  most  of  the 
leading  nations.  Were  further  proof  needed  of 
this,  it  was  found  in  the  Great  European  War 
of  1914,  and  the  prol<mged  drill  and  training 
which  the  British  volnnteera  reoeived  before 
being  sent  to  the  frcoit  m^  be  dted.  Indeed, 
this  war  seemed  to  have  many  lessms  in  not 
only  the  training,  but  the  equipment  and  employ- 
ment, of  the  modem  foot  soldier,  and  the  tacti- 
cal diangee  and  studies,  which  will  be  found 
treated  in  the  military  discussion  under  Wab  m 
EuBOFE,  should  be  consulted  in  this  connectim. 

Modem  combat  demands  the  highest  order  of 
training,  discipline,  leadership,  and  morale  on 
the  part  of  infantry;  it  must  take  the  offensive 
to  gain  decisive  results,  and  in  the  local  emn- 
bats  which  make  op  the  general  battie  that  in- 
fantry which  is  the  better  trained  in  the  use 
of  ground,  fire  efficiency,  and  discipline  wiU 
win.  Infantry  must  have  the  teaiaci^  to  hold 
every  advantage  gained,  the  individual  and  od- 
lecthre  disciplue  and  skill  needed  to  master  the 
enemy's  fire,  the  determination  to  close  with 
the  enen^  in  attack  and  to  meet  him  with  the 
bayonet  m  defense.  Modem  war  requires  but 
one  kind  of  infeatry — excellent  infuiry. 

The  Bftle  of  Uodern  Infantry  In  Battle. 
It  is  the  bnuness  of  modem  infantry  to  win 
battiee,  and  deoinve  re»ttlt$  otm  OfUy  be  obtaim«d 
when  infoMtry  ia  permitted  to  take  the  offeneive; 
the  defense  may  repulse  the  enemy,  but  only 
the  attack  can  annihilate  him.  On  ttie  offensive 
eombats  are  generally  waged  in  accordance  with 
the  fdlowing  plan: 

1.  It  Is  necessary  to  attack  the  enemy  v^jor^ 
<ndj  wltii  troops  enough  to  cmnpel  him  to  take 
im  a  defeneiw  poeitioQ,  force  him  to  bring  up 
his  reserves  and  to  disdose  tiie  weak  points  in 
his  line;  at  the  same  time  to  wltiuiold  the 
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i^maining  fooops  under  '  cover — a  part  for  a 
general  reaerre  and  the  rest  for  a  powerful 
effort  at  the  dedaiTe  point,  keeping  toe  wemy 
bl  dtnibt:as  to  where  the  deeleive  blow  ia  to  lalL 
This  ' is.  called  the  preparatory  Mtage;  it  may 
last  for  hours,  and'  in  a  great  battle  it  may 
extend  through  teveral  doj/t. 
'  2.   To  make  a  powerful  effort  at  the  decisive 

Sint  with  the  forces  withheld  for  that  purpose, 
lia  cMutitiiteB  the  deoMm  ocNon.  or  main 
attack. 

.  S.  To  employ  the  general  reaerre  to  eiHnplete 
the  action  and  with  all  avidlaUe  troops  muce  a 
rigorous  pursuit,  or  to  avert'  disaster  in  ease 
of  failure.   This  is  called  the  final  »tage. 

The  principal  work  during  an  attack  is  done 
by  the  mfaiUry.  Assisted  by  artillery,  the  prin- 
cipal duty  of  which  is  to  support  the  infahtry 
fai  the  most  effective  manner,  the  infantry 
works  its  way  from  point  to  point  towards  the 
tosigned  objeetive.  The  infantir  which  is  with- 
held for  the  main  attaek  BliouM  be  fresh,  and 
its  i^pearanoe  as  it  begins  the  final  advance  a 
surprise.  It  is  moved  so  aa  to  escape  observa- 
tion, by  night  if  necessary,  and  established 
under  cover  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  point 
from  which  the  attack  is  to  be  launched.  From 
this  point  (position  of  rmdnnooua)  an  attack- 
ing linei  strong  enough  to  form  the  necessary 
liring  Itne  and  its  supporto,  ia  sent  forward. 
The  remaining  infantry  forms  a  reserve  to  be 
uaed  aeewding  to  the  exigoieies  of  tiie  situation. 
Until  flre  ia  to  be  opened,  the  attacking  line 
advances  in  any  formation  that  minimises  losses 
and  occasions  no  unnecessary  delay.  The  com- 
mander of  the  attacking  line  detOTmines  when 
fire  ia  to  be  opened,  and  in  order  to  secure  and 
maintain  a  superiority  of  fire  over  the  enemy, 
the  firing  line  is  made  as  dense  as  possible 
(about  one  man  per  yard)  consistent  wiUi 
effective  work  by  eaoh  rifle;  the  losses  are  con* 
stantly  replaced  from  the  supports  which  fidlow 
tiie  firing  line  as  closely  aa  poaaihle,  and  whldi, 
when  fire -is  opened,  constitute  from  ome-^mrth 
to  one-half  of  the  attacking  line. 

The  infantry  rarely  opens  flre  until  well 
within  effective  range  of  the  hostile  position 
(1200  to  600  yards),  but  from  that  moment  its 
Are,  assisted  by  that  of  the  artillny  and  other 
infantry,  flring  over  the  heads  of  the  attackers, 
must  be  superior  to  the  enony^  flre  or  suecees 
cannot  be  assured;  in  fact,  the  defenders  must 
be  practically  blinded  by  a  hailstorm  of  bullets 
and  fragments.  This  requires  a  constant,  ac- 
curate flre  from  the  advancing  line. 

In  order  to  maintain  this  fire,  avoid  heavy 
losses,  and  at  the  same  time  continue  the  oA- 
vanoBt  ground  to  the  front  is  gained  by  rushes 
of  parts  «f  the  tine,  varying  from  battallona  to 
individuals  according  to  tiae  intensity  of  the 
enemy's  flre;  but  superiority  of  flre  must  be 
maintained  during  these  rushes,  as  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  success  of  the  attack. 

The  resertw,  in  close  formation,  follows  the 
attacking  line  as  long  aa  it  can  find  cover,  and 
at  the  proper  time  from  it  a  second  line  is  sent 
forward  in  time  to  join  the  attacking  line  in 
the  final  aaaanlt  and  to  secure  the  captured 
posititm.  If  the  attadcing  line  is  temporarily 
checked,  it  hastily  intrenches,  and  the  intensity 
of  the  artillery  covering  flre  most  be  increased 
to  keep  down  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Ground  to 
the  front  once  gained  should  never  he  obandoned 
unttt  alt  hope  of  fml  eucoess  is  gone.  As  the 
attack  progresses,  part  of  the  artiflery  ia  moved 
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up  to  successive  positions  to  render  more  effec- 
tiiol  aid  in  keeping  the  enemy  down,  so  that 
the  attaeking  infan&y  mss  doae  witlt  the  oiMny 
and,  if  need  be,  dislodge  nim  in  a  hand-t»hand 
bayonet  flght. 

When  the  attaddng  line  arrivee  within 
"charging  distance"  (aomewhere  between  26  and 
100  yards  of  the  enemy's  position),  it  opens  a 
rapid  fire,  bayonets  are  fixed  individually,  with 
the  least  possible  interruption  of  flre,  and  the 
united  lines  charge  with  flzed  baymets  to  con- 
summate the  attadc. 

When  the  attaeking  line  neara  the  enemy's 
position,  it  becomes  necessary  lor  the  artillery 
to  increase  its  range  so  as  to  impede  the  move- 
ments of  possible  hostile  reserves  and  to  spread 
confusion  in  rear  of  the  enemy's  position.  Un- 
der favorable  conditions  the  artillery  can  con- 
tinue its  fire  on  the  oiemy's  position  until  the 
advancing  infantry  ia  about  800  yards  therefrom. 

When  tiie  attacking  forces  succeed  in  carry^ 
ing  the  enemy's  position,  they  will  be  at  a  dis- 
advantage for  a  moment;  there  -will  be  much 
confusion,  the  troops  will  be  exhanstedt  and 
many  officers  will  be  gone.  If  the  defender,  re- 
enforced  by  fresh  reserves,  takes  advantage  of 
this  moment,  he  may  be  able  to  turn  the  tide 
of  battie.  Here  the  general  reserve  must  be 
brought  forth  to  clinch  the  victory  and  to  prose- 
cute a  vigoTona  pursuit  of  Uie  enemy,  white  the 
attacking  tnx^  should  be  prompt  reformed, 
thrir  ammunition  nipplj  replenished,  piiacniers 
removed,  and  the  captured  porition  nwde  seeore 
againat  counter  attacks,  and  thiis  the  final  stage 
of  the  battie  completed. 

When  the  enemy's  worics  cannot  he  reduced 
by  artillery,  the  flre  of  that  arm  has  littie  effect 
until  the  infantry  advances  and  compels  the 
defenders  to  expose  themselves;  and  when  his 
works  cannot  be  captured  by  open  assault,  tiie 
infantry  advances  by  slow  and  tedious  siege 
iqwrations. 

Bibliography.  Hohenlohe,  Letters  on  In- 
fantry (LrfHidon,  1892) ;  E.  M.  Lloyd,  Rsvieui  of 
the  History  of  Infantry  (New  York,  1908); 
The  Infantry  Journal  (Washington,  1911-12); 
William  Baick,  Infantry  Tactics  (Leavenworth, 
Kaus.,  1911);  United  States  War  I>q>artmait, 
Infantry  Drill  Regulations  (Washington,  1911) } 
id..  Field  Service  Regulations  (ib.,  1013) ;  M.  B. 
Btewart,  Physical  Devaopnient  of  the  Infantry 
Soldier  ( Plattsburgh,  N.  Y„  1913);  Upton, 
MUitary  Policy  of  the  United  States  (Washing- 
ton, 1913 ) .  See  Tactics,  Miutabt  ;  Abmt 
OaoANiZAnoif ;  Abuibs;  Was  ut  Edbofe,  where 
a  critical  discussion  of  the  part  played  by  tiie 
infantry  aa  well  as  the  other  arms  in  the  War 
of  1914  is  given;  and  the  section  on  Army  under 
the  articles  on  the  various  countries.  > 

ZNFANTBY,  Modntd.  A  general  term  ap* 
plied  to  soldiers  trained  to  fl^t  on  foot,  but 
provided  with  horses,  mules,  camels,  carts, 
bicycles,  or  other  means  of  transportation,  in 
order  to  give  them  greater  mobility  than  regular 
infantry;  nothing  more  than  r^ular  infantry 
provided  with  a  more  rapid  means  of  transport. 
Although  modem  infantry  is  very  powerful,  it 
is  very  slow  in  its  movements.  It  has  long  been 
recognised  that  a  very  great  advantage  will 
accrue  to  that  side  in  a  battle  which  can  rapidly 
move  ft  strong  body  of  men  to  a  decisive  point 
and  put  them  into  action  as  infantry.  Hence 
the  idea  of  mounting  infantry. 

The  absolute  necessity  for  the  dismounted  ac- 
tion of  mounted  troops^  or  of  foot  soldiers 
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poesesaitig  a  high  power  of  mobility,  ban  been 
felt  in  aU  ages,  and  under  Napoleon  especially, 
the  constant  endeaTore  to  produce  a  "dragoon" 
for  this  service  were  very  persistent,  though 
little  BDceess  was  aeconmlisheo. 

The  Arooieans  in  18^-44  were  c(niq>icuonsly 
Bucceesfnl  in  the  use  of  mounted  infantry;  the 
so-called  cavalry  during  the  Civil  War  being  in 
reality  nothing  more  than  good  mounted  in- 
fantry. It  would  appear  that  the  dismounted 
action  desired  is  the  peculiar  duty  of  cavalry 
alone,  who  are  now  trained  to  act  on  foot,  and 
such  is  largely  the  case  in  the  American  army; 
but  all  that  can  be  demanded  of  cavalry  is  that 
it  should  be  able,  when  occasion  requires,  to 
render  sueh  services;  eavaby  can  ill  afford  to 
be  drawn  into  sustained  combats,  or  attempt, 
when  dismounted,  to  cope  for  any  length  of  time 
with  the  enemy's  infantry.  By  no  process  can 
eavalry  compete  with  infantry  under  conditions 
favorable  to  infantir  fighting. 

It  is  imperative  that  mounted  infantry  should 
preserve  their  identity  as  infantry,  as  their 
great  efficiency  lies  in  their  ability  to  ride  only 
well  enou^  to  get  over  such  ground  as  is  re- 

Jtiired,  aM  to  luke  the  ^ry  best  use  of  their 
rearms  on  foot  when  collision  with  the  enemy 
becomes  necessary. 

Few  countrieB  have  pven  the  subject  of 
mounted  infantry  thorough  attention.  Gen.  Sir 
Henry  Havelock-Allan,  an  able  English  military 
writer,  in  186fi  classed  the  use  made  of  mounted 
troops  in  the  American  Civil  War  as  one  of 
the  three  leading  milita^  finestlons  of  the  day, 
and  England  was  the  first  EwK^iean  connt^ 
to  raise  a  modem  mounted  infuitry  r^ment. 
The  Prussians  to  a  limited  extent  followed  suit. 
The  Russian  "dragoon"  has  by  many  been  looked 
upon  as  a  model  mounted  infantryman.  How- 
ever, the  Boer  War  (1800)  fully  deanMistrated 
the  great  importance  of  mobile  infantry.  The 
Boer  skirmisher  possessed  mobility  to  a  marked 
degree,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  perhi^w  the 
beet  army  that  had  ever  left  British  shores  was 
nraetically  paialy^  owing  to  its  lack  of  mobil- 
ny.  This  Brittsh  defect  was  gradually  overcome, 
and  in  the  secfmd  phase  of  the  war,  when  Lord 
Roberta  advanced  from  Bloranfontein  on  Pre- 
toria, three-tenths  of  his  command  consisted  of 
cavalry  or  mounted  infantry;  his  success  was 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  his  mounted  men 
^d  most  of  their  fighting  on  foot,  seizing  points 
of  vantage  and  holding  tiiem  nntil  reBnforoe- 
n»t8  came  np. 

The  rOle  of  mounted  Inftotry  is  generally 
osfsMive.  When  an  enemy  has  occupied  vil- 
lages, biUldings,  defiles,  or  bridges,  wMdi  cannot 
be  tnmed,  when  nothing  can  be  effected  by  the 
mounted  action  of  cavalry,  mounted  infantry 
may  be  usefully  employed.  The  infantry  sol- 
dier, with  his  magazine  rifie  and  careful  training 
in  musketry,  is  able  to  deal  with  an  enemy's 
infantry  in  a  manner  which  cavalry,  armed  with 
carbine  and  equipped  for  mounted  service  only, 
eould  not  hwe  to  attempt. 

The  moat  important  uses  of  mounted  infontry 
may  be  summariBed  as  follows:  (1)  to  accom- 
pany the  cavalry  in  rapid  mfrvements,  in  order 
to  seize  positions,  threaten  or  attack  flanks  or 
communications,  and  to  act  with  cavalry  in  the 
pursuit  of  an  enemy;  (2)  to  reSnforce  rapidly 
and  at  a  critical  moment  infantry  which  is 
overtasked,  or  which  has  succeeded  in  tnining 
some  vanbige  ground  in  the  general  line  tn 
attack,  and  which  requires  assistance  to  make 


good  its  footing;  (3)  to  overtake  a  repeating 
enemy  and  force  him  to  turn  and  fight;  (4)  to 
enable  a  commander  to  disengage  Ids  infantry 
from  action.  Mounted  infantry  is  also  very 
T^uable  in  relieving  infantry  of  much  wew  and 
tear  in  marching  to  and  frwn  outpost  positions 
and  of  many  fatiguing  duties  incident  to  ad- 
vance-guard worit. 

BibUography.  E.  T.  H.  Button,  Motmted 
Infantry:  lt»  Present  and  Future  (Aldershot, 
1889) ;  B.  L.  Anley,  Fractioal  HintB  for  Mounted 
Infantrymen  (London,  1902) ;  H.  H.  Pall,  Fur- 
ther Training  and  Employment  of  Mounted  In- 
fantry and  Yeomanry  (ib..  1902) ;  W.  J.  Otley, 
With  Mounted  Infantry  m  Tibet  (ib.,  1906). 

IN'FANTSf  FraDDta  or.  The  prmar  food 
for  a  young  infant  is  its  mother's  milk.  The 
infant  should  be  put  to  the  breast  a  few  hours 
after  birth,  for  tiuiuf^  the  milk  does  not  appear 
until  the  tiiird  day,  the  colostrum  is  quite 
enough  for  the  child's  needs.  The  colostrum  is 
rich  in  fats  and  is  also  laxative,  both  wisely 
provided  by  nature.  The  infant  will  get  from 
four  to  six  ounces  daily  for  the  two  days  before 
the  normal  milk  appears.  Nursing  is  pnysioloR- 
ically  necessary  for  the  mother  and  the  child. 
The  child  should  have  no  water,  sweetened  or 
otherwise,  as  it  will  lead  to  colic  and  indiges- 
tion besides  lessening  the  vigor  of  nursing. 
Should  the  milk  not  appear  on  the  third  day  or 
be  ineufflcient  in  quantity,  give  the  mother 
gruels  of  com  meal  or  oatmeal  or  some  prepara- 
tion of  malt  with  hypophosphltes  of  lime  and 
soda. 

Should  the  mother  die  or  there  be  conditions 
that  make  nnniz^  impossible,  substttnte  feed- 
ing must  be  resOTted  to.  Wet-nurring  is  no 
longer  popular  in  America,  owing  to  the 
possibility  of  the  nurse  brii^^iw  disease  into 
the  household,  to  say  nothing  of  domestic  dis- 
cord. Moreover,  the  child  of  the  wet  nurse  is 
likely  to  die  as  the  result  of  neglect  or  unwise 
feeding.  Should  such  a  nurse  seem  essential, 
she  should  be  subjected  to  the  tuberculin  test 
for  tuberenlmis  and  the  Wanerman  teat  for 
^hilis.  Mother's  mlUc  is  tiie  perfect  food  and 
is  found  to  eontain  fat  4  to  S  per  cent,  proteid 

1  to  2  per  cent,  sugar  6  to  7  per  cent,  and  1% 
per  cent  of  salto  or  ash.  Cow's  milk  is  similar 
to  hiunan  milk;  but  its  ingredients  are  in  dif- 
ferent proportions,  the  fats  and  sugar  being 
one-third  lees  and  the  proteid  twice  as  high. 
Moreover,  the  proteid  is  a  compound  t>ody  com* 
posed  of  eaedn  and  lactalbumen;  the  former 

eredominates  in  cow's  ndlk  and  the  latter  in 
uman  milk.    The  former  is  difficult  of  diges- 
ticai,  tiie  latter  is  soluble  and  readily  absorbed. 

Milk  is  therefore  "modified"  to  overcome  the 
unlike  features.  This  is  easily  done  by  diluting 
the  top  portion  of  milk  allowed  to  stand  in  a 
quart  bottie  until  the  cream  has  risen.  During 
the  first  wedc  a  suitable  formula  would  be  top 
milk  3  tablespoonfuls,  i.e.,  an  ounce  and  a  half, 
milk  sugar  half  an  ounc^  and  pore  water  10 
onneea;  divide  in  10  bottles  and  feed  every  two 
hours.  At  one  month  use  .0  ounces  of  tap  milk, 

2  tablespoonfals  of  milk  sugar,  and  of  watw 
23  ounces ;  divide  in  eight  bottles  and  feed  every 
three  hours.  At  six  months  take  15  ounces  of 
the  top  milk,  7  teaspoonfuls  of  milk  sugar,  and 
17  ounces  of  pure  water;  divide  in  six  bottles 
and  feed  every  three  hours. 

The  one-month  formula  contains  fat  4  per 
cent^  sugar  7  per  cent,  and  proteid  IJl  per  eenl 
That  gives  more  than  600  ealories  aa  the  daily 
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food  allowuioe.  The  Bix-month  formnla  alto 
rcpreeents  more  than  600  calories.  An  infant 
requiree  40  cff  46  ealmlea  <d  fuel  per  pound 
iinMi^t  each  di^.  An  adnlt  needs  abooi  one> 
Uiird  as  much  per  ponnd,  it  being  true  that  the 
smaller  the  animal  the  greater  the  pn^rtionate 
loss  hj  radiation.  A  reatleas  or  crying  baby 
consumes  more  food  than  a  quiet  one,  but  grows 
less.  A  well  infant  was  found  to  radiate  80  to 
46  grams  of  perspiration  per  hour,  while  a  rest- 
less and  crying  one  radiated  five  limes  as  much. 
After  all,  only  0  per  cent  of  the  energy  taken 
into  the  body  is  retained  for  growtiii  80  per 
oent  is  eliminated. 

An  Infant  should  be  wwlglied  twice  a  wedc 
while  small  and  once  a  wedc  wbeo  older,  in 
order  to  know  whether  it  is  growing  and  in- 
cr«asing  in  weight  properly,  i.e.,  at  the  rate  of 
an  ounce  and  a  quarter  a  day.  The  average 
weight  at  birth  Is  7.5  pounds,  at  one  month  0  or 
10  pounds,  at  six  months  16  pounds,  at  one  year 
18  20  pounds.  The  following  tabl^  compiled 
fnnn  antiunritaittvo  soaroea,  shows  approximately 
the  composition  of  the  more  otHnmmi  arUfietu 
foods  in  use  compared  with  milk: 


ooMFoeinoN  op  inpamt  poods  with  calobio 

VALDB 


Pro- 
t«id 

Buc»r 

St'oh 

C»l- 

OriM 

peroi. 

Womui'a  milk.  

2.0 

4.0 

7.0 

0.2 

33 

Cow's  milk  

4.0 

4.0 

4.5 

0.7 

33 

Hortiek'a  malted  milk 

16.S 

9.0 

68.0 

8.0 

185 

HalUn'B  food  

11.5 

0.3 

sao 

8.6 

UO 

EAaya  food  

6.0 

1.0 

66.0 

21.0 

1.3 

128 

Impnial  snnuni  

14.0 
11.4 

1.0 
4.4 

2.0 
51.8 

78.5 
28.4 

0.4 
1.7 

130 

lao 

BsrinrwsMr.  ■  

0.09 

0.0ft 

1.63 

0.08 

2.19 

•siJo 

t47.0 

2.0 

120 

*  Mshosa  t  Osztrin. 


A  stn^  of  this  table  shows  dearly  why  acona 
fooda  are  not  enou|^  for  some  infants  and 

bow  to  remedy  the  matter.  The  prwrietary 
foods  are  nearly  all  deficient  in  fats.  This  may 
be  overcome  1^  making  up  the  mixture  with 
milk  or  crcMn,  espeoi^ly  for  young  infants. 
Occasionally  milk  pr^arations  undergo  changes 
and  poraiat  in  causing  indigestloQ  so  that  tiicy 
must  be  riven  np  entb-ely  for  a  time.  In  andi 
an  event  oarl^  water  is  substituted  for  a  few 
days  (barl^  two  taUespocnfuls  to  one  quart 
of  water) .  When  there  is  need  of  eoetgyt  but 
digiMtion  is  weak,  deztro-maltose  may  be  given. 

The  milk  must  be  not  only  clean  to  look  at, 
bnt  free  from  disease  germs  and  bacteria  that 
cause  fermentation  or  decomposition.  In  cities 
it  is  best  to  use  "certified  milk"  or  pasteurized 
milk.  Pasteurising  is  heating  to  166*  F.  for  80 
minutes.  This  will  destn^  the  germs  of  diph- 
theria, typhoid  fever,  and  tubereulosis^  also  the 
streptococci,  staphylococci,  and  the  lactic  acid 
group  of  bacilli.  Milk  containing  100,000  bac- 
teria to  the  cubic  millimeter  is  unfit  for  use, 
10,000  being  all  that  should  be  allowed.  Special 
milk  is  produced  with  less  than  1000  to  the 
cubic  millimeter.  After  pasteurizing,  the  milk 
should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  near  41"  F. 
to  prvrait  tu  devdopment  of  spwes  that  may 
have  escqted  destawtion  during  the  heating. 

There  are  numerous  processes  of  modifying 
milk  and  many  methods  of  computing  ratios  and 
ndoes.  These  are  too  technical  for  this  article^ 
bat  may  be  fdnnd  In  the  fidlowing  books:  BxHt 
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and  Howland,  iMteoset CJUldrm  (New  York, 

1011)  ;  Pfanndler  and  Sohlossman,  ZMsosset  cf 
OhOdrm  edited  by  Shaw  and  LaF«tra  (Lsipilff, 

1012)  ;  C.  O.  Qmlee,  Infant  Feeding  <PhUadd- 
phia,  1014). 

XOTANT  SCHOOL.  An  educational  or, 
rather,  charitable  institution  which  sprang  up 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centary,  at  first 
tm  the  Continent  and  later  In  Great  Britain 
and  in  the  United  States.  The  object  was  to 
care  for  n^fleeted  diUdren  of  eariy  ag^  espe* 
eially  those  of  factory  women,  wbo  were  1^ 
with  few  phjvieal  conuorts  and  no  moral  over* 
sight.  Such  children  were  gathered  together 
during  the  day,  and,  in  order  to  render  their 
care  less  irksome,  they  were  tauj;^t  to  march, 
to  perform  simple  gymnastic  exercises,  to  sing 
simple  songs,  to  repeat  the  multiplication  tables, 
names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  and  similar 
things,  and  in  later  years  at  some  places  to 
read  and  sew.  The  educatlmal  purpose  was 
purdy  seoondaiT,  at  least  until  the  Influcaiee 
of  the  Pestalosmn  Ideas  prevailed  in  the  seowd 
quarter  oi  the  nineteentii  oeotniy.  There  Is  no 
historio  conneeticm  witii  tiie  origin  of  the  kinder- 
garten (q.v.). 

The  first  infant  school  was  founded  in  1780 
hv  Oberlin  <q.v.),  the  pastor  of  Walbach  in 
Prance.  He  appointed  women  in  his  own  parish 
to  assemble  tne  children  between  the  ages  of 
two  and  six  and  to  interest  then!^  by  oonversa- 
tioD,  in  pictures,  maps,  sewing,  etc.  In  Qreat 
Britain  the  first  infant  sdiool  was  opened  ( 1800) 
by  Robert  Owen  In  ocmnection  with  his  commu- 
nistic establishment  at  Lanark,  Sootiand.  In 
1827  the  Glasgow  Normal  Seminary  was  founded 
by  David  Stowe  to  carry  out  this  idea  of  the 
infant  school.  In  1810  a  similar  school  was 
established  in  Londcat  in  charge  of  Wllderspin, 
under  the  patnmage  of  such  mm  as  James  lull, 
Zaohary  Macanlay,  and  Lord  Brougham.  Other 
schools  soon  followed,  and  in  1830  this  move- 
meat  was  unified  in  the  formation  of  the  Hone 
and  Colonial  Infant  School  Society,  which  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  Instrumentali^ 
to  the  extension  of  the  infant  school  by  train- 
ing teachers  and  instituting  modd  schools.  Up 
to  this  time  the  movement  had  succeeded  by 
keeping  distinct  the  processes  of  training  and 
Instruction  and  br  not  att^pting  any  ednea- 
tioaal  wortt  of  we  latter  diaraeter.  The  so- 
cle^ was  the  outgrowth  of  tiie  influence  of  the 
Mayos,  brother  and  sister,  one  of  whom  had 
been  a  student  of  Pestalozzi  at  Tverdon.  Thei^ 
after  the  work  of  the  infant  school  was  to  In- 
clude instruction  after  the  Pestalozzlan  methods. 
Under  the  educational  grants  of  Parliament 
many  infant  schools  were  eetabli^ed,  and  espe- 
dally  since  the  Royal  Commission  of  1868-61 
th«y  m»  be  oonsldMred  aa  a  component  part  <rf 
the  British  school  mtem.  WItiiln  recmt  yean 
the  infant  schools  have  undergone  considerable 
reform,  and  in  place  of  the  formal  work  in  tho 
three  R's  the  infant  schools  are  absorbing 
slowly  the  spirit  of  the  better  type  of  kindcr- 
gartoi.  In  continental  Europe  it  is  the  kinder- 
garten built  upon  FrObelian  lines  that  is  very 
generally  established.  In  France^  however,  the 
public  orioh^  which  Is  for  children  of  two  and 
three  years  of  «ge,  is  very  general.  The  iooU 
tnfantine  for  children  of  four  and  five  years  <rf 
age  is  a  kindergarten.  Such  schools,  as  <Ustinet 
parts  of  school  systems,  will  be  described  under 
tho  title  Nauonal  Ektoahon,  Snmcs  or.  Im 
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the  United  States  the  first  infant  school  was 
established  in  Boston,  in  1828.  under  A.  B. 
Aloott.  While  this  school  was  a  mailced  aw- 
oess,  and  there  were  nunjCTous  similar  attempts 
in  various  other  American  cities,  there  was  no 
great  demand  for  sudi  institutions  in  a  p<^nla- 
tion  not  primarily  urban  and  engaged  In  mann* 
facture.  Similar  needs  were  met  by  the  Sun- 
day school  and,  before  there  arose  ai^  great 
need  for  tlie  charity  infant  school,  by  elemen- 
tary public  Bcbools  with  free  tuition. 

Consult:  WUderspin,  Infant  System  (London, 
1840) ;  id.,  Education  of  the  Young  {ib„  1840) ; 
Gill,  8y»iem»  of  Bduoation  (Boston,  1887); 
England,  Board  of  Education,  Special  Reportg 
«m  EdutMtional  Suhjeott,  vols,  viii,  xxii  (ib^ 
1902,  1910) ;  Salmon  and  Hindsbaw,  Infant 
Schoola  (ib.,  1904);  I.  L.  Eandel,  Elementary 
Education  in  England  ( Washington,  1914 ) . 
See,  also,  Kinduqabten  ;  National  Education, 

STSTEM8  OP. 

UTFBCKTZOH  (Lat  ii^eotio,  a  dyeing  from 
imfioerst  to  dy^  mix,  from  ^  in  4*  faeere,  to 
Budce) .  The  condition  produced  by  the  entrance 
Into  and  multiplication  within  the  body  of 
pathogenic  mieroCrganisms,  whether  bacteria  or 
protoBoa.  Every  infectious  disease  has  its  in- 
feetiouB  elemoit.  This  element  may  be  propa- 
gated by  contagion  from  particles  carried  by 
the  air,  as  where  the  virus  of  the  disease  clings 
to  Bcalee  of  epidermis  in  scarlet  fever  or  small- 
pox ;  it  may  be  propagated  by  contagion  from 
imcal  matter  in  which  the  virus  is  discharged, 
as  in  typhoid  fever  or  cholera.  Whether  micro- 
organ  iams  can  be  truumitted  after  eliminatim 
in  tbe  breath  is  yet  uncertain.  Prc^Mtbly  th^ 
can  be  detached  from  mucous  surfaces  by  the 
currents  of  the  breath,  freed  by  expulsive  cougb- 
ii^.  The  mode  of  eliminatira  of  Uie  virus  from 
the  body  ^ides  whether  the  disease  be  con- 
ti^ous  or  not.  The  significance  of  the  questi<Hi 
of  the  rqtrodnction  of  infectious  microerganisms 
outside  of  the  bo^  is  great.  Drinking  water 
may  be  eontaminated  witii  l^phoid-fever  germs; 
miUE  nuHT  be  contaminated  with  pus  germs.  The 
vims  ol^  some  cUaeasea  may  be  carried  by  the 
air,  as  in  the  case  of  pulverized  sputa  of  tuber- 
cular patlaitB.  Many  protozoui  dieeases,  such 
as  malaria  and  yellow  fever,  are  carried  by 
insects.  Actual  contact  with  the  agents  of  in- 
fection, however,  constitutes  the  chief  means  of 
infection.  Predisposition  plays  a  secondary 
put  as  a  factor  in  such  caiuation.  Race  tn- 
flnenoea  snsceptibilifer  to  diseaae.  The  slie  of 
ttie  dosage  of  baeterU  is  important^  a  large  in- 
jecti<m  producing  diseaae  where  immunity  to 
•mall  doses  exists. 

Auto-infection  occurs  where  in  a  parturient 
woman,  eg.,  septicemia  occurs  as  a  result  of 
infection  of  the  uterus  with  pathogenic  germs 
which  have  gained  entrance  into  the  vagina. 
See  luinmiTT;  CoivTAeiON;  Ihsiots,  Psofaqa- 

TIOW  OF  DlBCAfln  BT.  

INFBtynOTSB  K8BABB.  A  disease  wbiiA 
is  eommunieated  by  means  of  bacteria  or  proto- 
tM  which  enter  the  body.  A  contagious  disease 
Is  propagated  by  means  of  virus  carried  from 
person  to  person  upon  mucus  from  the  mouth 
or  respiratory  tract,  uptm  scales  from  the  skin, 
etc  Contagious  diseases  include  measles,  small- 
pox, scarlet  fever,  tuberculosis,  etc.  On  the 
other  hand,  typhoid  fever  and  cholera  are  not 
contagious.  They  are  transmitted  throu^  the 
use  of  drinking  water  or  food  containing  the 
(mm  of  eaeh  diaeue.   All  the  diseases  men- 
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tioned  are  infectious,  including  thoM  of  the 
contagious  class.   See  iNFncnoN. 

myjO  U  MDIT Y.   See  Stbbiutt. 

mVBFT'XEKT  AND  SA'SINB.  A  Scot- 
tish law  term,  corrupted  from  the  "feoffment" 
and  "seisin"  of  the  feudal  law  of  England  and 
employed  to  denote  the  formal  act  wherd>y  the 
title  to  land  was  formerly  conveyed.  It  ecn- 
sisted  in  the  symbolical  teansfer  of  possession 
by  handing  over  a  twig  or  clod  of  earth  in  token 
of  the  land  conveyed.  The  instrument  of  saaine 
was  the  notarial  instrument,  or  deed,  embody- 
ing the  fact  of  infaftmoit.  But  now  the  neces- 
si^  of  a  separate  formally  is  unnecessary,  it 
bang  mfileient  to  rwister  a  conveyance  in  the 
renter  of  sasines  b  Scotland.  In  En^aod 
there  is  no  similar  raster  for  deeds,  and  tiie 
title  is  complete  when  the  conveyance  is  exe- 
cuted and  delivered  to  the  purchaser.  In  Scot- 
land an  infeftment  in  security  is  a  conveyance 
in  tiie  nature  of  a  mortgage  to  secure  paymoit 
of  an  obligation,  and  an  infeftment  of  r^ief  is  a 
similar  semui^  to  protect  a  surety  or  bondsmaa 
agdnst  his  CQntingmt  liability. 

INFEOFFXBNT,  m-fftf^noit.    See  Ymw 

UCKT. 

XirTEKKNCI!  (Mt>.  M/erentta,  Inference, 
from  Lat.  m/erre,  to  infer,  from  in,  in  ferre, 
to  bear).  In  logic,  the  process  of  so  coordinat- 
ing and  systematicing  one's  knowledge  that  new 
knowledge  is  thereby  gained.  Inference  may  be 
induction  or  dednotion.    See  iNnuofiON;  Dk- 

PUCTIOW. 

INVZBICnt  OOUBTS.  la  England  eonrta  ot 
common  law  over  which  the  superior  courts 
(formerly  known  as  the  courts  of  King's  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  now  by  statute 
consolidated  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judica- 
ture) exercise  a  supervisory  jurisdiction  by 
write  of  mandamus,  certiorari,  prohibition,  or 
similar  writs.  These  include  local  courts,  such 
as  borough  and  county  courts,  courts  baron,  the 
Gi^  of  Ixmdon  Coiut,  the  Mayor's  Court  of 
titmdon,  tiie  University  courts,  and  many  others 
of  like  character  throughout  the  kingdom. 

In  the  United  States  the  expression  is  used 
in  the  same  sense  and  comprehends  usually 
magistrates  courts  and  courts  of  special  sessions 
as  well  as  county,  city,  and  other  courts  of  a 
local  character  and  of  a  limited  jnrisdieti(ai( 
civil  or  criminal.   See  Court. 

IMirJUyNO,  The.  Bee  DAins  Auahubi. 

INPILTBATIOH.    See  DsainEaATiON. 

rUTUJlTE  (Lai.  infimtut,  boundless,  from 
Ml-,  not  4*  HnUtm,  bounded,  from  fbi^re,  to 
bound,  from  fima,  bound,  from  findere,  to  cleave; 
connected  with  Skt.  bkid,  to  split,  Groth.  heitan, 
OHO.  Mmkhs  Ger.  beissen,  AS.  bttan,  Eng.  bite). 
In  philosophy,  a  term  ujsed  in  various  senses, 
white  at  uie  same  time  there  has  been  much 
discussion  as  to  the  reality  of  any  object  denoted 
by  the  term.  The  extended  objects  of  our  ordi- 
nary p«roeption  do  not  oceapj  all  the  span  of 
our  field  m  visitm.  They  have  outlines  which 
mark  off  their  area  fn»n  circumjacent  space. 
And  BO  with  temporal  magnitudes.  Objects  last 
for  a  longer  or  shorter,  period,  before  which 
they  were  not  experienced  and  after  which  they 
are  no  longer  experienced.  Their  duration  is 
finite,  because  set  off  by  limits — i.e.,  by  their 
initial  and  final  moments.  Intensive  magni- 
tudes also  are  conceived  by  analog  as  flmte. 
ThOM,  I  hear  a  sound  which  Is  followed. by  a 
louder  on&  In  this  case  the  leas  is  not  maj^ed 
off  from  the  greater  1^  limits.   It  is  not  a  part 
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of  the  greater,  althougli  it  may  be  that  the 
■pace  traversed  by  the  vibratims  of  the  air 
which  eauae  the  Ughier  aonnd  ia  part  of  the 
»aoe  traTersed  by  the  vibrations  which  eanse 
toe  louder  Bonnd.  Whaterer  may  be  the  reaaon 
that  makes  ns  use  in  the  case  of  these  Bo-called 
inteBstre  magnitudes  the  same  ierminolt^ 
(e^.,  greater  and  less),  there  is  no  doubt  that 
we  do  BO  speak  of  a  "finite"  intensity  wheneTer 
we  conceive  of  a  greater  intensity  as  possible, 
although  here  the  less  is  not  included  in  the 
greater,  and  therefore  it  is  -not  marked  off  or 
limited  within  the  compass  of  Hie  greater.  It 
is  important  to  ke^  this  distinction  in  mind, 
for  corresponding  to  this  distinction  we  have 
two  BCTses  at  least  of  the  word  "finite"  and  <^ 
course  as  many  possible  senses  of  the  word  "in- 
finite." 1.  The  infinite  is  that  which  is  not 
an  extended  or  enduring  part  of  some  larger 
extension  or  duration.  Now,  if  this  be  the  mean* 
lag  of  infinite,  we  may  say  there  are  possible 
two  kinds  of  infinites,  (a)  those  which,  though 
natial  or  to^ral,  are  not  parts  of  larger  spa- 
dal  and  temporal  wholes,  and  (6)  those  which 
are  not  spatial  or  temporal  at  all.  The  most 
promising  candidates  for  inclusion  under  (a) 
are  "infinite  tpace"  and  "infinite  time"  and  "in- 
finite number."  Under  (b)  would  fall  all  in- 
tenmve  qualities.  For  instance,  the  loudness  of 
any  auditory  soisation  would  be  infinite  in  this 
Boaae,  although  the  duration  of  the  sensaticm 
and  the  distance  at  which  the  aonnd  is  heard 
are  both  finite. 

2.  The  infinite  is  that  which,  halving  In- 
tensity, exceeds  eveiything  else  in  intenrily.  An 
infinite  sound  in  this  sense  would  be  a  sound 
which  had  a  loudness  aurpasBtng  that  of  all 
other  actual  or  possible  sounds.  Infinite  heat 
would  be  a  beat-temperature  sensation,  surpass- 
ing In  intensity  all  other  actual  or  possible 
sensations  of  like  sort;  and  so  with  the  affec- 
tions and  the  emotions.  Now,  with  given  con- 
ditions—i.e.,  a  certain  sentient  and  affective 
organism  in  a  given  state — there  is  sometiiinK 
that  corresponds  to  this  definition.  A  sound  of 
a  certain  definite  dc«^ee  of  loudness  is  the  loud- 
est sound  a  particular  sentient  being  can  hear. 
A  greater  wave  length  of  air  could  not  be  beard. 
But  no  one  seems  disposed  to  call  such  a  sound 
one  of  infinite  loudness.  Again,  we  can  "bear" 
pain  up  to  a  certain  point,  differing  in  individ- 
uals.  B^ond  that  point  we  become  insensible. 

3.  Still  another  sense  of  the  infinite  is  the 
uneonditifmed.  Everything  that  fl4)pears  in  ex- 
perience is  conditioned;  it  is  what  it  is  be- 
cause other  things  are  what  they  are;  but  In 
contrMt  to  these  conditioned  realities  some  phi- 
losophers of  almost  all  ages  have  believed  in  a 
reality  lying  behind  experience  and  having  a 
self-Bubsistent  character  not  defined  by  any 
qualities  that  appear  in  experience.  Herbert 
gjencer's  (q.v.)  unknowable  is  an  Infinite  of 
ihiB  eharact^.  Such  ui  infinite  is  sometimes 
called  an  alwtract  infinite — abstract  because  it 
is  without  any  definite  positive  quality,  and 
because  it  is  considered  to  have  its  essential 
being  In  separation,  from  the  concrete  world 
we  taiow. 

4.  Still  another  meaning  of  the  Infinite  is 
the  unattainable  limit  of  an  unending  process 
of  construction.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
view  taken  by  some  idealists  ttiat  time  and 
space  are  constructed  in  the  act  of  thinking 
them.  This  constitietion  is  conceived,  not  as 
e<mq>lete,  but  as  having  no  UvAt  to  the  posd* 
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bility  of  its  oontinoanee.  Infinite  mace  is  thus 
the  unattainable  result  of  the  unending  prooess 
of  constarueting  wpmee.  It  is  the  fact  that  yon 
can  never  come  to  the  end  of  possible  space 
oonstruction.  One  species  of  the  mathematteal 
infinite  seema  to  hu  under  this  bead.  Thus, 

in  the  improper  fraction  ^,  as  the  value  of  m 

decreases  by  one-half,  the  value  of  the  fraction 
is  doubled.  If  the  decrease  is  continued  with- 
out end,  the  fraction  is  conceived  as  approaching 
infinity.  Here,  again,  infinity  is  the  unattain- 
able result  of  the  unending  prooess  of  halving 
the  denominator.  This  infinite  differs  from  the 
infinite  of  space  and  time  considered  under  (a) 
in  that  space  and  time  are  often  regarded  as 
existing  apart  from  any  construction  on  our 
part,  while  the  former  is  considered  simply  as 
the  algebraic  expression  of  the  fact  that  our 
construction  can  continue  without  end.  It  is 
not  considered  as  an  actual  reality,  but  as  an 
unattainable  ideal,  while  infinite  space  and  in- 
finite time  are  by  some  realists  coiuidered  to  bs 
actual  fticts. 

6.  Infinite  in  another  saise  is  any  membw 
of  an  ail-inclurive  system  of  reciprocally  deter- 
mining members.  Thus,  according  to  Hegel,  all 
reality  is  infinite.  H^fel  justifies  the  use  of  the 
term  by  pointing  out  that  in  a  true  system  any 
member  in  being  determined  by  the  other  mem- 
bers is  really  self-determined,  because  ita  sys- 
tematic relation  to  the  other  members  is  an  in- 
tegral constituent  of  its  own  nature.  These 
other  members  aerdse  no  fordgn  compulsion 
upon  it  to  make  it  what  it  Is.  Tbey  determine 
it  only  because  it  is  part  of  its  own  being  to  be 
so  determined.  They  do  not  set  limita  to  It 
which  it  may  not  pass,  but  they  give  it  oppor- 
tunity to  be  itaetf.  To  take  one  of  the  appar- 
ently most  refractory  inatancesi  the  hllliard  ball 
is  not  infinite  in  sense  la,  because,  though  spa- 
tial, ita  place  ia  only  a  part  of  a  larger  space 
from  which  it  is  mariced  oS  by  definite  boun- 
daries. But  the  ball  is  some^ing  more  than 
so  much  space.  It  is  an  object  that  undergoes 
various  changes  under  certain  conditiims — e.g., 
when  struck  it  rolls.  This  dependence  of  ita 
changes  upon  the  action  of  other  objecta  is  often 
considered  another  evidence  of  ita  finitud& 
But  Hegel  would  have  pointed  out  that  it  Is 
only  because  it  is  the  nature  of  the  ball  to  rcU 
when  struck  that  it  rolls  at  all.  In  rolling  it 
does  not  succumb  to  external  force,  but  it  acts 
ita  own  part.  Though  determined,  it  Is  self* 
detarmined.  Though  compelled.  It  is  free.  This 
fre^  self-determimd  nature  of  every  member 
of  any  free  system  is  what  H^I  calls  infinite. 
He  considers  the  tarm  "inflnita"  appropriate 
because  the  systematic  conditions  which  deter- 
mine the  ball's  action  do  not  limit  it  in  the 
sense  of  repressing  its  spontaneous  tendency  to 
act  out  ita  own  nature.  They  simply  give  it  a 
chance  to  ^ow  one  side  of  its  nature  In  a  rar- 
tain  definite  movement.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  term  "infinita"  should  not  be  employed  in 
this  case.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  remember 
that  this  sort  of  infinitude  is  thoroughly  com- 
patible with  flnitude  in  another  sense,  e.g., 
spatial.  When  Hegel  says  that  the  flnita  is  es- 
sentially infinite,  he  means  that  what  is  con- 
ditioned Ibestitnmt)  is  conditioned  because  it  is 
ita  very  nature  to  aet  in  response  to  these  condi- 
tions; that  conditimi  is  not  restraint  {Bokramke) 
of  an  inhercoit  toidency  1^  an  external  liodt 
(Grmue). 
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6.  In  reoent  mathematioa  (flee  SbibS)  the 
term  "infinite"  is  applied  to  any  series  of  terms 
■aoh  that  for  every  term  in  the  series  there  is  a 
corresponding  term  in  some  part  of  the  series. 
Thus,  the  Beries  of  numtwr  integers  is  infinite 
in  this  sense  because,  &g.,  corre^KiDdtng  to 
•very  integer  there  is  an  etwis  number  in  the 
•eries  of  men  nnndtera,  irtiieh  eeriee  is  a  part 
of  the  larger  series  of  integers.  This  definition 
of  iaflnite,  developed  by  sndi  matiiematicians  as 
Cantor  (a.v.)  and  Contnrat,  is  now  adopted  by 
many  philosophers. 

A  reader  in  philosophy  must  keep  himself 
always  on  the  alert  to  detect  the  Tarions  mean- 
ings of  the  word  "infinite,"  and  then  he  wiU  be 
able  to  understand  many  paradoxes  that  at  first 
appear  to  be  logical  contradictions.  Whether 
the  infinite  realfy  ezieta  d^wnds  on  the  Und 
of  Infinite  yon  mean,  "ttn  exlstenoe  of  infinite 
la  is  disenssed  elsewhere  (see  NmcsEa;  Spact; 
Tnn) ;  infinites  1&,  2  in  at  least  certain  cases, 
and  6  are  nnqaestionable.  Infinite  3  Is,  if  it 
does  exist,  unnowable,  and  there  is  no  poeitiTe 
empirical  reason  to  assert  its  existence.  Infinite 
4  does  not  exist  at  any  particular  time  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  because  it  Is  an  un- 
attainable ideal.  The  infinite  proeeie  !•  real 
at  least  in  the  esse  of  time  in  the  sense  that  the 
fiow  of  time  never  ceases;  but  at  no  moBMfit 
has  it  completed  its  unending  course,  and  in 
this  sense  infinite  time  does  not  now  exist,  nor 
ever  has  existed,  nor  ever  will.  But  when  the 
present  tense  is  used  not  specifically  but  uni- 
versally, it  is  then  true  that  there  is  infinite 
time.  Any  further  treatment  of  the  question 
of  inflniiy  would  be  out  ot  place  here. 

Consult:  H«Eel.  Wiumteoliaft  der  Logik  (Ber> 
Itn,  1841);  Bdiano,  Paradoaim  det  VntmA- 
UOtM  (Leipzig,  1861);  Coutnrat,  Be  VimfM 
mathimatiqM  (Paris,  1896) ;  J.  Cohn,  O*- 
KkichtB  dw  UnmdliehkeiU-Problmiu  tm  abmd- 
lAndi»6he»  Dmkm  bia  Ktutt  (Leipsig,  1896); 
Morits  Cantor,  in  Mathematiaohe  Aimadmy  vols, 
xhiii,  xlix  (ib.,  1896) ;  Joeiah  Royce,  The  World 
tmd  the  Individual  (New  York,  1900-01) ;  F.  H. 
Bradley,  ApfMorotice  and  Reality  (2d  ed.,  ib., 
1902) ;  GelMler,  Die  Grumdeilae  «md  dot  Weam 
dee  UneitdUehen  m  der  Mvthemmtih  und  PkOoe- 
ojihi<!  (Leipsig,  1902) ;  Russell,  Primeiplea  of 
Mathematics  (Cambridge,  1903) ;  Whitehead 
and  RuBsdl,  Pnneipia  JrafAemaMoa  (lb.,  1910- 
13) ;  Bernard  Bosanqoe^  Lo^  (2d  ed.,  2  vols., 
Oxford.  1911). 

TKYUmra  series,    see  SnuN. 

JJirJLBIITlt  AND  THE  UmSTTBSIXAlt 
(lAt  infuUtas,  from  infimitue,  boundless).  A 
number  conceived  to  be  greater  than  aiqr  as- 
sinable  number,  however  great,  is  called  an 
infinite  number.  "Hie  ^yn^l  oo,  meaning  in- 
definitedy  grea^  oannot  be  used  in  operations  aa 
a  finite  number;  e.g.,  oo  — S7  is  not  neeessarify 

zero,  and  ~  is  not  necessarily  1.    A  number 

that  varies  and  becomes  and  remains  smaller 
in  absi^ute  value  than  any  asdgnable  number, 
however  small,  is  eallsd  an  infinitesimal  num- 
ber.   The  use  of  the  symbol  0  is  also  limited; 

e.g.,  ^  is  not  necessarily  1.    (See  Fbactiok.) 

In  modem  geometry  the  notion  of  infinite  points 
and  infinite  lines  has  led  to  great  generalisation 
and  Biqiplied  the  condition  for  continuity  (^■) 
'of  many  relations;  e.g.,  for  the  statement  "Two 
'e^>lanar  lines  are  concurrent  or  paraUel"  may 
be  BiAetttnted  "Two  coplanar  lines  are  concur- 


rent in  a  finite  or  an  infinite  point."  In  modem 
analysis  the  infinitesimal  has  played  an  impor- 
tant rOle.  From  the  time  of  Kepler  mathema-i 
ticians  have  struggled  with  the  infinitesimal) 
especially  as  employed  in  the  differential  calcu- 
lus, and  some,  notably  Lagrange,  have  tried  to 
avoid  its  use  entirely.  But  through  thd  efforts 
of  L^endre,  Oauss,  Camot,  and  especially 
Cauchy,  the  meaning  of  the  propositions  cm- 
coming  infinitesimals  has  been  established,  and 
a  safe  foundation  for  the  differential  calculus 
has  been  laid.  See  Gaixhtlds. 
INFIBJCAST.  See  HospiraL;  Dibpknbabtj 
IN'FLAjaCA'TIOH  ( Lat.  infiammatio,  fnnn 
i»flamm€tre,  to  set  on  fire,  from  in,  In  +  fiamma/ 
fiame;  connected  with  fta^rare.  Ok.  ^xiytiw,  phle- 
gem,  to  blas^  Skt.  bhraj,  to  be  brif^t).  A  mor* 
bid  condition  eharaeterixed  by  altered  function 
of  the  elements  of  the  tissue  involved,  ehanges 
in  circulation,  derangement  of  local  nutrition^ 
and  generally  an  exudation  infiltrating  the  tiat 
sues  affected.  It  is  a  process  of  extreme  eomr 
plexity,  presenting  variations  depending  upon 
the  exciting  cause  and  upon  the  kind  of  tissue  in 
which  it  occurs.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to 
define  it  satisfactorily.  The  most  obvioUs  symp- 
toms  or  phenomena  of  infianunatlon,  when  it  at- 
tadcs  an  ottemal  m  viidble  part,  are  pain,  red* 
ness,  beat,  and  swelling,  together  with  altered 
function.  The  general  characters  of  the  process 
will  be  best  understood  by  an  assumed  case.  If 
a  healthy  man  has  a  splinter  of  wood  or  any 
other  foreign  body  embedded  in  any  fleshy  pai4 
he  b^ins  to  experience  pain  at  the  part,  and 
this  is  BOMi  succeeded  by  redness  of  the  skin,  a 
-firm  and  extremely  tender  swelling  at  and 
SMund  the  spot,  and  a  sense  of  abnormal  heab 
These  purely  local  symptoms  are  suceeeded,  if 
the  inmimmation  reaches  a  certain  degree  of  In^ 
tensity,  by  a  general  derangement  of  the  vaa- 
oolar  and  nervous  systems,  to  which  various 
names,  such  ss  constitutional  disturbance^ 
symptomatic  or  inflammatory  fever,  pyrexia, 
etc.,  have  been  applied.  If  the  foreign  body  is 
extracted,  tlie  probsbility  is  that  all  these  symp- 
toms will  gradually  abate,  until  the  part  at 
length  regains  it»  natural  appearuiee  and  sensa* 
tiona.  If,  however,  the  cause  of  irritation  ia 
not  rmnoved,  ttr  if  the  intensl^  of  the  morbid 
process  emeed  a  certain  point,  the  following 
phenomena  occur:  The  swelling  assumes  a  more 
projecting  or  pointed  form,  the  part'  becomes 
softer,  and  the  skin  at  its  cenbre,  which  is 
usually  the  most  projecting  part,  becomes 
whiter.  There  is  a  sensation  of  uirobbing  pain, 
and  if  the  skin  be  not  divided  with  a  nife  it 
finally  breaks,  and  a  yellow,  creamlike  fluid; 
known  as  pus  (q.v.),  escapes,  after  whteh  the 
qrmptoms  nqildly  abate.  This  process  is  known 
as  euppuration. 

-  If  the  original  injury  was  very  severe  and  the 
infiammation  intense,  there  may  be  actual  death 
of  the  part  affected.  In  that  case  the  red  color 
of  the  skin  becomes  purple  or  greenish  blade, 
the  pain  ceases,  and  the  part  becomes  dead  and 
putrid.  This  is  mortifioation.  Under  favorable 
circumstances  this  dead  part,  which  is  called  a 
tlouffh,  spontaneously  separates  from  the  adja- 
cent living  parts  by  a  process  known  as  nlcera^ 
■tion,  and  the  cavity  which  Is  thus  formed  grad- 
ually fills  up  aod  heals. 

The  pain  may  vary  from  mere  discomfort  to 
intense  agony.  There  is  usually  most  paan  in 
those  parts  in  which  the  tension  produced  1^  the 
swelling  is  the  greatest,  as  under  the  periosteum^ 
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or  beneath  serous  or  fibrona  membranes,  eto. 
The  pain  occurring  in  inflanunati<»  is  always 
MgraTsted  by  pressnr^  and  hj  this  means  ton 
p^irfolan  can  often  distingniah  between  inflain- 
matory  and  noninflaromatory  disorders.  The 
htal  vs  seldom  so  much  incr^sed  as  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  patient  would  lead  him  to  believe; 
It  does  not  rise  above  the  maximum  heat  of  the 
blood  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  This  increase 
of  heat  depends  upon  the  increased  flow  of  ar- 
terial (or  highly  oxidised)  blood  to  the  part. 
The  redness  depends  upon  there  being  more 
blood  than  usual  in  the  vessels  of  the  affected 
The  stusUjM  dmends  in  part  iqKm  the 
titm  of  the  mood  vessda  and  upon  tha 
presence  of  Tarious  fluids,  such  as  blood  serum 
and  pus,  in  the  tissue  of  the  affected  part. 

For  the  study  of  the  details  of  the  inflamma- 
tory process  and  of  the  sequence  of  the  changes 
which  take  place,  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  ob- 
serve their  progress  In  living  tissues.  If  the 
mesoitery  of  a  irog  whose  muscular  syston  has 
been  pantlyied  by  curare  be  exposed  to  the  atr, 
this  unaccustomed  exposure  starts  Inflammatory 
changes  which  can  be  observed  under  the  micro- 
aoopc.  There  is  first  seen  to  be  an  increase  in 
the  rate  of  blood  flow  through  the  c^>illariee; 
then  the  capillaries  become  somewhat  dilated* 
and  the  blood  current  becomes  slower  than 
nonuaL  White  blood  c^s  accumulate  along 
ttie  capillary  walls  and  at  various  points  stop 
and  attach  themaelTee  to  the  endothelial  cells. 
If  these  white  blood  oells  be  watched  carefully^ 
some  td  them  may  be  seen  to  pass  thioush  too 
eement  substance  betwOBU  the  endothelial  edls 
and  in  this  way  pass  out  into  the  surrounding 
tissues.  Some  fluid  is  also  seen  to  accumnlate 
in  the  tissues,  this  fluid  having  evidently  come 
from  the  fluid  dements  of  the  blood.  Also  red 
blood  cells  in  greater  or  less  numbers  may  pass 
out  of  the  vessels  and  be  found  in  the  surround- 
ing tissues.  These  elements  which  leave  the 
Teasds  and  aeeumnlate  In  the  tissues  dmiiw  the 
inflammatory  process  are  called  exudates.  Their 
passage  from  the  vessds  into  the  tissues  is 
known  as  exudation,  and  this  form  of  inflamma- 
tion is  often  designated  exudative  inflammati<m. 
The  passage  of  the  blood  corpuscles  out  into  the 
tissues  is  called  emigration,  or  diapedeeis.  The 
serum  of  exudation  containB  the  fibrin-forming 
dements  of  the  blood  and  so  may  lead  to  the 
formation  of  more  or  less  fibrin  In  the  tissues. 
The  white  blood  cells  die  and  dlsint^rate  (aa 
they  are  especially  prone  to  do  in  the  presence 
of  certain  forms  «  bacteria)  and  form  witii  the 
serum  the  thick,  opaque,  ydlowish  fluid  tiiat  is 
known  as  pus,  the  dead  white  blood  cells  being 
the  pus  cells.  According  to  the  way  in  which 
the  elements  of  the  exudate  are  associated  and 
their  relative  proportion,  the  inflammation  is 
known  as  serous,  serofibrinous,  seropurulent,  or 
pumloit.  When  red  cells  are  presrat  in  un- 
usual numbers*  the  iBflanunatim  Is  dedgnated 
hemwrhagio  inflammation.  Such  an  inflamma- 
tion as  tiuit  described  In  the  fn^s  mesentery 
may  subside  on  the  removal  of  the  excit^ 
cause.  The  serum  is  reabsorbed  into  the  blood 
vessels  or  lymphatics,  the  living  blood  cells  find 
their  way  back  into  the  drcnlati<m,  while  those 
that  are  dead  disintegrate  and  are  absorbed. 
This  process  is  known  as  resolution.  The  char- 
acter of  aa  inflammation  is  lai^y  modified  1^ 
the  nature  of  the  tianie  in  which  It  ooenra. 
Thus,  whu  an  inflammation  ooonrs  in  dense 
flbnnu  tissue  there  is  little  chaiue  ftw  much 
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distention,  and  the  amount  of  exudate  is  limited 
by  preasnre.  In  tissues  of  looser  texture  the 
amount  of  exudate  is  tipt  to  be  larger.  Mnoona 
surfaces  such  as  those  lining  the  gastrointee- 
tinal  canal,  the  respiratory  nract,  and  the  gm- 
ito^nrinary  tract,  react  to  the  inflammatory 
process  by  at  flrst  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
mucus,  following  which  there  is  a  marked  in- 
crease of  mucouB  secretitHi.  This  being  in  many 
cases  the  dominant  feature,  the  inflammation  is 
designated  mucous  or  catorrhal  inflammation. 
On  serous  surfaces  such  as  the  pleura,  periton- 
eum, and  pvicardium,  the  serofibrinous  exudate 
oftm  leads  to  an  agglutination  of  the  imposing 
Burfaees  and  the  formation  of  adhesions.  These 
adhesions  bind  the  surfacea  together  and  ma- 
terially interfere  with  the  natural  free  motion 
of  the  parts.  Such  a  condition  obtains  in  the 
so-called  fibrinous  form  of  pleurisy.  It  is  very 
common  after  inflammations  of  the  pelvic  oraans 
in  the  female  and  after  appendicitis.  These 
adhesions  may  become  organized  by  tiie  devd- 
opment  of  blood  vessds  in  them  and  so  beoome 
emTerted  into  actual  living  tissue.  In  abdnn- 
inal  operations  ^tensive  adhesions  resulting 
from  present  or  previous  inflammatory  processes 
and  binding  together  the  differoit  viscera  often 
offer  the  most  difficult  problem  with  which  the 
surgeon  is  confronted.  In  inflammation  of  the 
iris  the  pupil  may  be  rendered  irrq^ular  or 
immovable  or  may  be  even  closed  up  by  the 
formation  of  adhesions.  In  endocarditis,  or  in- 
flammation of  the  membrane  lining  the  heart* 
fibrin  may  be  deposited  in  wartlike  masses  upon 
the  valves,  thus  interfering  with  their  fnnetiMis 
and  causing  some  of  the  worst  ftmns  of  eardlae 
disease.  See  Bmair,  Dissun  or. 

During  the  progress  of  an  inflammati<m,  when 
minute  particles  of  foreign  substances  are  pres- 
ent in  uie  tissues,  or  where  there  is  decomposi- 
tion of  tissue  dements,  certain  cells,  derived 
probably  mainly  from  the  white  blood  cells, 
make  their  appearance.  These  cells  are  known 
as  phagocytes  and  have  the  power  of  taking  up 
these  partides  of  foreign  matter  or  of  di^te- 
grated  tissues  and  dther  digesting  them  or 
carrying  them  o£f  for  deposit  at  other  points. 

The  healing  of  wounds  is,  in  a  pathological 
sense,  an  inflammatory  process.  If  after  a 
dean-cat  wound  through  tissues  which  have 
little  vascularity  the  sides  of  the  wound  be 
dosdy  approximated,  there  is  a  litUe  oozing  of 
serum  which  sticks  the  cut  surfaces  togetiwr, 
some  of  the  more  Injured  oells  die  and  disin- 
tegrate, while  of  those  whidi  remain  intact 
some  proliferate  and  cross  the  line  of  the 
wound,  new  connective-tissue  fibres  are  formed, 
and  the  whole  becomes  flrmly  united.  Snch 
healing  is  known  as  healing  by  flrst  intention.  If 
the  injury  to  the  tissues  is  greater,  or  if  the 
wound  is  left  open,  healing  takes  place  in  a 
manner  essentially  the  same  as  just  described, 
but  somewhat  more  elaborate.  Swum  is  poured 
otft  upon  the  surface  of  the  wound,  and  Inter- 
minted  with  the  serum  are  red  and  white  blood 
cells.  If  bacteria  are  present,  pus  is  formed. 
After  a  varying  length  of  time  mluute  red  points 
begin  to  stud  the  surface.  These  are  known  as 
granulations.  Each  granulation  consists  of 
loopa  of  minute  capillaries  surrounded  by  newly 
fonned  connective-tissue  cells.  This  tissue  is 
called  granulation  tissue,  and  its  new  thin- 
walled  vessds  alknr  it  to  Ueed  easily.  Ovw 
this  gramilaticHi  tissne-^  the  wound  be  not  too 
large  the  lUn  akfwfy  extends  by  growth  fnm 
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the  edges  of  tbe  wound,  until  complete  iwair 
takes  place.  Such  healing  is  known  as  healing 
bj  granulation  or  healing  by  Bee<Hid  intenti<m. 
In  some  cases  the  growth  oi  new  blood  vessels 
Is  in  excess  tut  the  prodnedon  of  the  connective 
tissue  and  the  tnfts  of  new  and  easi^  bleeding 
Tcseela  project  above  the  surface  of  ttie  wound. 
These  are  known  as  exuberant  granulationB,  or 
proud  flesh.  Young  granulation  tissue  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  small  round  or  oral 
connective-tissue  celu  and  blood  vessels,  the 
Intercellular  substanoe  being  very  small  in 
amount.  As  the  tissue  becomes  older,  the  eon- 
neetiTe-tisnie  fibres  ^^ear,  the  cells  beeome 
fewer  and  miMre  like  adult  cmmee^ve-tissue  cells. 
Finally,  the  cells  may  almost  entirely  disappear, 
leaving  dense  white  fibrous  tissue  to  which  the 
term  "doabix,'*  "doatricial  tissues"  or  "scar 
tissue^  ia  applied. 

Under  certain  conditions,  whether  due  to  in* 
creased  nutrition  of  the  parts  or  to  some  little- 
understood  factor  we  do  not  know,  there  occurs 
an  active  increase  in  the  connective-tissue  ele- 
ments of  some  of  the  organs  of  tbe  body.  This 
Is  known  as  prodnetiTe  inflammation.  'Dils  pro- 
duetion  or  new  connective  or  Interstitial  tissue 
may  be  sUgbt  in  amount.  It  may,  on  the  con- 
irary,  be  quite  extensive.  Its  pndiferatlcm  Is 
always  at  the  exprase  of  the  parenchyma  or 
functionating  dements  of  tile  organ  and  often 
results  in  considerable  destruction  of  the  latter. 
Kot  easily  differentiated  from  this  productive 
inflammatitm  is  the  process  known  as  replace- 
nwnt  eonneetiTe-tissiie  hypoplasia,  tai  which  tiie 
formation  of  new  tissue  is  seoondaiT  to  degoi- 
eration  of  the  parenchyma  and  for  the  puipose 
of  its  replacement. 

Tbe  significance  of  the  inflammatory  process 
and  the  rdation  which  it  bears  to  tbe  normal 
physiok^cal  activities  of  the  body  are  matters 
of  extreme  importance.  If  we  exclude  bacterial 
Infection  with  the  formation  of  pus  and  tbe 
production  of  luge  amounts  of  fibrin,  which 
occurs  in  some  cases — in  other  wwds,  If  we  take 
such  an  example  M  Inflammation  as  we  studied 
in  the  ^Kwed  frog's  mesoitery — we  note  that 
all  the  pheniHnena  observed  are  but  exagnra- 
titms  of  nomud  physiological  processes,  ^ins, 
in  normal  physiological  activity  tbe  relations 
existing  between  the  blood  inside  the  capillaries 
and  the  tissues  outside  are  extremely  intimate, 
and  semm  and  white  blood  cells,  with  probably 
some  red  blood  cells,  have  more  or  less  free  ac- 
eese  to  tiie  tissues.  The  action  of  phagocytes 
also  occurs  as  a  normal  physiological  process. 
We  have  referred  to  the  pathological  identi^ 
of  wound  r^air  and  the  inflammatory  proceea. 
Such  facts  favor  tbe  consideration  of  inflamma- 
tion, not  as  a  destructive  but  as  a  conservative 
process,  a  reaction  which  healthy  tissue  presents 
against  external  irritation.  Even  in  the  case 
of  bacterial  infection  with  the  formation  of  pus, 
tiie  inflanunatory  reaction  is  essentially  ew 
servativ^  the  white  blood  cells  acting  as  dis- 
tinctly germicidal  agents,  destroying  bacteria 
themselves  by  their  phagocytic  powers,  and  when 
dead  disint^ating  and  diffusing  their  germi- 
cidal substances  throughout  the  serum  or  pus. 
We  must  thus  look  upon  the  inflanunatory 
reaction  of  tissues  in  the  presence  of  bacterial 
invasion  as  of  the  nature  of  a  rising  of  tiie 
body  forees  f6r  purposes  <^  defense  against  the 
invasion. 

Treatment.  In  acute  Inflammations  all 
sources  of  irritation  and  all  causes     the  iocm- 
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dition  must  be  sought  and  removed;  local  action 
must  be  lessened,  complications  must  be  avoided 
or  treated  if  present;  pain  must  be  relieved; 
and  the  patient's  strength  must  be  supported. 
Rest  must  be  obtained.  TIm  patient  In  an  ex- 
hausting case  must  be  put  to  bed;  inflamed 
parte  must  be  supported  with  bandag^,  q>lint8, 
slings,  or  cushions,  securing  proper  position  and 
slant.  In  many  cases  the  application  of  cold  is 
desirable,  and  this  is  secured  by  uung  an  ice 
bag  or  ice  coil,  evaporating  lotions,  or  irrigation 
with  cold  water.  Heat  may  be  desirable,  to 
favor  suppuration  and  encourage  **pointing"  of 
an  abscess  or  a  fnrunele.  But  in  tbe  ease  of 
bacterial  infection  heat  often  does  harm  hj 
lowering  the  resistiuice  of  tissue  and  invitiiw 
further  spread  of  tbe  microorganisms.  Pon£ 
tices  especially  offer  rich  ground  for  the  propa- 
gation of  bacteria.  Local  bloodletting  may  be 
desirable,  by  means  of  the  artificial  leech,  cup- 
ping, incisions  or  scarifications,  or  punctures. 
Pressure,  by  means  of  gauze  or  rubber  bandages, 
is  oocasicmally  indicated.  Incisions  may  be 
necessary  to  relieve  tension,  as  in  erysipelas, 
where  ^ep  cute  in  the  axis  of  the  limb  relieve 
pain.  Astringent  and  stonulating  drugs  may 
be  used,  such  as  belladonna,  suver  nitrate^ 
tannic  acid,  hydrastis,  sine  salte,  etc  Counter^ 
irritation  is  effectual  in  certein  cases,  in  which 
the  cautery,  caustics,  vesicants,  or  rubefadente 
are  used.   See  Bns'B  Htpbrauia. 

Ammig  the  constitutional  agente  used  in  com- 
bating inflammation  are  bloodletting  in  certain 
emkml  or  tiunmeie  etmdltions;  diet;  drugs,  in- 
cluding aemiit^  colehieum,  belladonna,  diuretics, 
iodide  of  potassium,  opium,  quinine,  mercury, 
and  purgatives.  Stimulants,  together  with  in- 
creased ttouriflhmenti  may  be  demanded  in  ex- 
haustion or  in  chronic  cases.  The  measures  ap- 
propriate to  each  disease  in  which  inflamma- 
tory conditions  arise  are  mentioned  under  tbe 
appropriate  tiUe.  C<MiBUlt  A.  H.  Smith,  "Inter- 
mediate Inflammatoiy  Process,"  in  TranaaetUma 
of  th9  AMOciatUm  of  Ameriean  PAynctons  {New 
York,  1900),  and  Ddafidd  and  Prudden,  Teat- 
book  of  Pathology  (0th  ed.,  lb.,  1011). 

IN7LAMHATI0H  or  THB  B0WBL8.  An 
old  and  inexact  term,  which  was  pn^bly  used 
indiscriminately  as  a  name  for  enteritis,  gastro- 
enteritis, colitis,  appendicitis,  and  peritonitis, 
before  some  of  these  ailmmte  were  differen- 
tiated. 

nm.AinfATioy  or  xhe  brain,  ah 

old  and  unscientifie  term,  which  has  been  ap- 
plied  to  both  eerebrttis  and  meningitis,  and 
which  should  be  abandoned.  Cerebritis,  or  in- 
flammatory  change  of  tbe  brain  substence^  may 
occur  in  vascular  portions  of  the  brain  after 
injury.    See  MEiriKoms. 

xntlajekation  of  the  kibnxys. 

An  unscientific  term  applied  indiscriminately 
to  those  diseasee  of  tbe  kidneys  one  of  the 
symptnns  of  which  Is  inflammation.  See 
BuGHT^s  Disease. 

mrLAMKATION  OT  THE  "LhXTJSaL 
See  Lumoms. 

INFLAHMATIOSr  OF  THB  LtlHOa  See 

PNEtTMONIA. 

nrrLAHKATioir  or  the  xiddlb 

BAB.   See  Otitis  Media.  

INFL  A  mC  A  TIOK  Or  THE  TJDDBE.  See 
MAUicrns. 

nm.AWTfATiOK  or  the  vsnrs.  see 
pHLXBma.  

INrLBO^OH   (Lat  *n/f«0io,  a  bendlnj^ 
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from  infleotere,  to  bend,  from  in,  in  +  H^it^t 
to  bend).  The  changes  undergone  bj  words  to 
denote  their  Tarying  relatiosa  to  other  words. 
This  forms  one  of  the  main  divisions  of  phi- 
lology and  is  Itself  Bubdirided  into  conjugation 
and  declension.  It  is  a  distlnguiBfaing  mark  of 
the  Zndo-Oermanic  and  tiie  Semitic  languages, 
as  compared  with  oUier  language  groups,  such 
as  the  so-called  aKlntinative  (q.v.)  and  the 
like.  Broadly  speanng,  the  line  between  inflec- 
tion and  a^lutination  is  drawn  by  the  in- 
dividual int^ligibility  of  the  components  of  a 
word.  While  hi  many  nonlnflecting  languages 
eaeh  of  the  several  formative  parts  baa  an  In- 
dependmt  meaning  and  existence,  as  Turk. 
gevvMkt  to  love,  secdirmefe,  to  cause  to  love, 
-semlirilfiiefc,  to  cause  to  be  loved,  sevdirUmemefet 
to  cause  not  to  be  loved,  and  so  on,  the  com- 
ponents of  an  inflecting  word  no  longer  have 
any  independent  meaning,  so  that  Cat.  agit 
.means  "he  drives,"  but  nether  agi-  nor  •(  has 
any  signification  when  used  8q>arately.  This 
idistineticm,  however,  is  a  flomewhat  artifl<dal 
and  evanescent  one  and  should  be  aeo^ted  only 
as.  a  basis  for  rough  classification.  To  all  in* 
tents  and  purposes  many  of  the  so-called  ag^ 
glutinative,  incorporating  (or  polysynthetic), 
•or  even  analytic  languages  are  as  truly  inflec- 
tional as  those  whose  right  to  the  term  is  un- 
disputed. The  phrase  "inflectional"  may  never- 
theless be  used  to  denote  the  Semitic  and  Indo* 
<3ermanic  groups  if  its  somewhat  conventional 
and  inexact  applicability  be  clearly  understood. 
The  inflections  of  tbe  Semitic  laognages  are 
rdatively  simple  and  will  be  treated  in  detail 
under  the  title  Seuitio  LAnouAons.  In  the 
Indo-Germanie  family,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  quite  complex,  althon^  far  surpassed  by 
many  of  the  agglutinative  and  incorporating 
tongues.  In  general,  the  Vedic  Sanskrit  (see 
Sanskbit  LAnouAQE)  seems  to  come  nearest  to 
the  hypothetical  pre-Indo-Germanic  language 
^pe.  It  has  two  main  deelaist<m  atystems,  prc»> 
nominal  ( see  Pbohoun  )  and  nominal  ( see 
Koun).  These  were  probably  ind^tendent  orig- 
inally, although  by  the  operation  of  analogy  the 
two  systems  of  declension  frequently  became 
confused,  some  cases  of  the  noun  being  inflected 
pronominally  (e.g.,  %t.  tB,  Qk.  ot,  these,  \6koi, 
but  Skt.  vrkda,  wolves),  and  vice  versa  (as 
Oscan  ATitoIami^  citizens  of  Nola,  ptis,  whot 
but  Lat  ffwi.  Skt  kS).  The  inflectifm  of  the 
pre-Indo-O^manic  noun  and  pronoun  was  evi- 
dently far  richer  even  than  the  Vedic  Sanskrit, 
for  a  oompariBon  of  the  Indo-Giermanic  langnagea 
shows  a  number  of  terminations  for  single  cases 
— as,  e.g.1  the  instrumental  singular  Av.  vehrka, 
Skt.  fyrkS-na,  Armen.  gailov,  OChurch  Slav. 
vULkomi,  with  a  wolf.  It  is  entirely  possible, 
even  though  merely  a  hypothesis,  that  the  four 
modes  of  formation  of  this  case  just  cited,  which 
would  be  in  pre-Indo-Oermanic 
^^qohhi,  *1ff4oi»t  (also  *yffe&A{,  *^mni),  in* 
dtcate  an  or^nal  difTerentialdon  of  meaning; 
or,  in  other  words,  they  were  different  cases. 
These  cases,  tf  this  is  true,  later  syncretized,  a 
process  for  which  the  historic  Indo-Germanlc 
dialects  furnish  abundant  analogies,  as  the 
Latin  ablative,  which  unites  the  functions  of 
the  pre-Indo-Qermanip  locative,  instrumental, 
and  ablative,  or  the  Greek  dative,  which  com- 
prises the  primitive  dative,  locative,  and  in- 
strumental. The  inflectional  terminations  are, 
in  general,  ultimately  tiie  same  for  any  given 
eaae  tiuranghout  the  vmrions  deel^sions.  The 
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apparent  divei^^encies  are  usually  due,  except 
where  nouns  are  inflected  pr<mominally  or  pro- 
nouns nominally^  to  the  phonetic  laws  of  sound 
eombination.  (See  Ptonrics.)  The  conjugal 
tion  of  the  verb,  likewise,  was  originally  far 
more  complex  than  it  is  now.  The  tense  system, 
although  the  future  was  originally  lacking,  was 
rich,  especially  in  aorists.  The  Vedic  Sanskrit 
had  three  main  varieties,  the  simple,  redupli- 
cating, and  »•  aorists,  of  which  the  first  had 
two  subdivisions  and  the  third  had  four.  Here, 
again,  it  is  quite  possible  that  these  seven 
aorists  originally  had  distinctive  meanings,  al- 
tiiough  even  as  early  as  the  Veda  they  were,  so 
for  as  now  known,  mutually  equivalent  Hie 
moods  were  more  numerous,  the  verb  having  the 
indicative,  subjunctive,  optative,  imperative, 
and  perhaps  a  mild  imperative  called  the  in- 
jtmctive  (in  form  the  augmentless  aorist,  and 
later  the  angmentless  imperfect) .  As  inflec- 
tion was  tw<nold,  so  conjugation  had  a  double 
system,  primary  and  seooiMary.  The  primary 
ecmjugational  terminations  were  found  in  the 
present,  perfect,  and,  when  a  future  was  devd- 
oped,  in  this  new  tense  also;  the  seetmclary  end^ 
Isgs  were  employed  in  tiie  tensee  which  denote 
past  time. 

The  older  writers  on  comparative  linguistics 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  original  mean- 
ings of  inflectional  terminations.  A  deeper  re* 
search  has,  however,  led  to  less  dogmatic  views, 
and  it  would  seem  that  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge  no  conclusion  as  to  the  primitive 
force  of  infleetitms  esn  be  reached.  It  may  be 
true  that  «  Is  charaoterfstio  of  tiie  plural  (aa 
Goth.  toulfSs,  wutfans,  Skt.  vfkS9U,  vfkebhya*, 
vfkait,  wolves — nom.,  acc.,  loc.,  abl,,  instr.),  but 
8  is  also  a  mark  of  the  nominative  masculine 
and  genitive  singular  (as  Lat.  lupus,  wolf, 
Qk.  <^(of,  of  a  serpent) .  It  is  just  possible  that 
the  case  endings  were  indeed  originally  inde- 
pendent words,  which  became  stereotyped  and 
meaningless  tominatlms.  A  possible  analogfue 
is  furnished  by  the  modem  Indo-Iranian  lan- 
guages  as  compared  with  the  ancient,  as  Hind. 
ghi^ttke,  ^  a  horse,  corresponding  to  Prak. 
ffhadaasaa  kaccM,  Skt.  ghetakasya  kakai,  at 
the  side  of  a  horse,  or  Pers.  S&hra,  for  the  king, 
corresponding  to  OPers.  aMya$ii/ahy<l  rOdiy, 
for  the  sake  of  the  king.  This,  however,  is  a 
mere  hypothesis,  a  suggestion  of  a  process  which 
may  have  taken  place.  In  the  ease  of  the  verbs 
rcfwated  endeavors  have  been  made  to  trace  the 
caidinga  Inudc  to  the  peretmal  pronouns.  Thus, 
the  teminati<mB  of  Skt.  bAarfim^  &kara«, 
bharBtvaa,  I  bear,  be  bears,  we  two  bear,  may  be 
compared  with  some  plausibility  with  mim,  me, 
torn,  him,  dodm,  we  two,  but  the  other  persons 
of  the  verb  oppoee  such  a  hypothesis.  It  is 
true  that  many  agglutinative  languages  seem  to 
bear  out  the  old  view;  but  it  is,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  too  faulty  a  theory  to  be  adopted  as 
even  plaurible,  much  leas  probable.  Tnere  is 
litUe  doubt,  however,  that  certain  verb  endings 
arose  merely  from  the  juxtaposition  of  an 
auxiliary  to  the  original  root.  Thus,  imper- 
fects like  the  Lat.  amo&am,  futures  like  the 
liat.  amo&o  and  Gk.  iMvu,  and  perfects  like  amavi 
and  duc-ai  are  composed  of  the  verb  "to  be" 

(which  is  in  Skt.  bhA  and  aw,  in  Lat.  fuo  and 
esse)  joined  to  the  principal  verb.  An  example 
of  a  more  recent  fomatlott  of  that  kind  may 
be  found  in  the  Fr.  future  ainterai,  which  u 

eomposed  of  tmare  and  habeo. 
Inflection  comes  only  at  the  end  of  an  Indo- 
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Germanic  word,  excepting  in  the  reduplication 
of  the  aoriat  and  perfect  (aa  SIct.  ajijanamt 
aorist  of  jan,  to  be  bom,  tutOda,  perfect  of  tad, 
to  thmst,  Glc.  y^pa,  perfect  of  •fiypMfiat,  to  be* 
eome,  Lai.  memordi,  perfect  [aoriet]  of  morden, 
to  bite,  doth,  kalhait,  preterite  of  hoitan,  to 
call).  TliiB  reduplication  i»  probably  intensive 
in  origin,  as  is  seen  in  the  intensive  or  fre- 
quentative and  desiderative  conjugaUons  in 
Sanskrit.  The  separable  initial  letter  used 
rqpilarly  in  Sanaknt  and  Greek,  and  sometimes 
ID  Armenian,  to  denote  past  time  when  prefixed 
to  a  preterite  tense  (as  Skt.  abharam,  imperfect 
ot  bhar,  to  bear,  Qk,  h'pn't  imperfect  of  ^^ptw, 
to  bear,  Armen.  ekaq  beside  hoc,  preterite  of  hat, 
to  stand)  does  not  properly  belang  to  Infleetioii, 
and  the  same  exdiulcai  holds  true  with  regard 
to  ablaut  (q.v.). 

Inflection  may,  however,  be  internal  and  ini- 
tial as  well  as  final  in  Semitic.  As  samples 
from  Arabic,  which  is  the  most  highly  inflected 
of  all  the  Semitic  dialects,  may  be  cited  qatala, 
he  kills,  qutiloj  he  is  killed,  ifoqUUu,  he  killed, 
jfuqtalu,  he  was  killed,  uqtul,  killl  tugiUUana, 
ye  fought,  or  wajaUt,  it  is  neoesiary,  ti>tb«,  I 
made  it  necessary,  maato»jib»f  we  ouiBiwed  it 
necessary  for  ourselves. 

The  decay  and  loss  of  inflection  has  been  con- 
stant from  the  pre-Indo-Germanie  period  to  the 
present  day.  The  analytic  type  of  language  (see 
FHm)LOGT)  has  steadily  encroached  on  the  in* 
flectional,  until  we  have  such  relatively  inflec- 
tionlees  languages  as  the  English  and  the  mod- 
em Pereiui.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a 
QnA  vob  can  have  as  many  as  849  different 
forms  without  counting  its  infinitives  and  parti- 
ciples, whereas  for  the  Sanskrit  it  may  reach 
the  astounding  number  of  891  different  fonns. 
If  we  compare  with  these  the  very  limited  num- 
ber of  verb  forms  in  modem  English,  we  can 
obtain  some  idea  of  the  tremendous  loes  of 
inflections  that  has  marked  its  growth.  It  is 
still  a  moot  question  whether  the  growth  of 
the  analytic  type  at  the  expense  of  the  inflec- 
tional marks  an  advance.  Certain  scholars, 
notably  Jespersen  in  his  Progress  in  L€mguagt 
with  Special  Refwenoe  to  English  (London, 
1S94),  have  answered  in  the  affirmative,  for  in 
an  inflectional  form,  aa  Lat.  amm>eram,  I  had 
loved,  we  have  the  attitude  of  the  speaker,  the 
person  of  the  speaker,  the  time  of  the  ai^ion, 
and  the  verbal  lorce  aU  combined,  which  may  be 
more  elements  than  are  necessary  in  some  in* 
stances  for  the  speaker's  immediate  purpose. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  inflectional  languages 
are  more  compact  than  the  analytic.  A  fair 
answer  to  tills  problem  may  be  that  the  sur- 
render of  inflection  to  analysis  marks  a  linguis- 
tic loss  but  a  psycholc^cal  gain.  Such  a  con- 
clusion carries  with  it  the  implication  that,  aa 
p^chological  requirements  ultimately  condition 
all  but  the  mechanical  (phonetic)  side  of  lan- 
guage, the  final  balance  is  in  fatvor  of  the 
an^^ic  type  of  speecli. 

Consult:  BrMt  SaatU  de  SHnantique  (4th  ed., 
PtaiBr  1919);  Hanthner,  Beitr&ge  aw  einer 
Kritik  der  Bprache  (2d  ed.,  Stuttgart,  1906- 
18) ;  id..  Die  Spracfie  (ib.,  1906) ;  Paul,  Prinei- 
pien  der  Sprachgetehichte  (4th  ed.,  Halle. 
1009) ;  Brugmann,  Orvndriaa  der  vergleichenden 
Qrammatik  der  indogermavMchen  Bpmchen, 
vol.  ii,  part  ii  (Strassburg,  1913). 

INTLBOnOK  IN  LIGHT.    See  Dmuo- 

TXON  AUD  DOTBACnOlf  GrATWQS. 

TB'VLO'KSSfCSHC^  (from  Lat.  in/lorssosr^ 
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to  begin  to  flowtf,  from  tM,  in  -H  fioreaoere,  to 
b^fin  to  flower,  from  florere,  to  flower,  from  ;lo«, 
flower;  oonnected  with  Olr.  hUth,  OHO.  bluomo, 
Ger.  Bhtmet  Goth.  MAm,  IceL  blAne,  flower, 
and  with  AS.  hUietmp  Eng.  blouom).  The  man- 
ner in  which  flowers  are  arruiged  in  a  cluster; 
or  sometimes  simply  a  flower  duster.  In  many 
plants  the  flowers  occur  sin^y,  either  at  the 
end  of  the  stem  or  among  the  leaves;  but  when 


DmxMneosmSi 

1,  Kpiamtt  r«Mme;  2,  -"IT"*^  unabd;  S.  psnids;  4,  «laB> 
gBtod  eynw;  5,  oarymb. 

a  deflnite  region  of  the  plant  is  set  apart  for 
flowers,  it  is  called  an  inflorescence.  The  ar- 
rangemoit  of  flowers  in  such  dusters  is  very 
diverse,  and  numerous  technical  terms  are  em- 

Sloyed  to  designate  the  different  kinds  of  in- 
oreeeence.  All  kinds,  however,  are  usually  re- 
duced to  two  cst^ories — the  indeterminate,  or 
botryote,  and  the  determinate,  or  oymose. 

In  the  botryoee  type  no  flower  stands  upon 
the  end  of  the  axis,  which  therefore  may  con- 
tinue its  growth  indefinitely  (hence  an  indeter- 
minate infioresceoce).  As  a  consequence,  the 
flower  buds  continue  to  appear  at  or  near  the 
growing  tip  of  the  axis,  and  since  the  older 
flowers  are  below,  this  method  is  called  aoro- 
petal  or  aecettding.  There  are  nnmerons  forms 
of  the  boteyoee  typ^  conspienons  amoi%  which 
are  the  following:  fioomie,  in  which  each  floww, 
vpon  its  own  stalk,  stands  upon  an  ekmgated 
axis,  as  in  spring  beaufy  iOUwtonia)  uid  shep- 
herd's purse  {OapMila).  Such  an  inflorescmce 
is  elongated,  fipen,  and  spraylike.  Panicle,  a 
modification  of  the  raceme,  in  which  the  flower 
stalks,  espedally  the  lower  ones,  branch,  bear 
a  small  cluster  of  flowers,  and  together  produce 
a  general  cluster  more  or  less  pyramidal  in 
ouuine,  as  in  tiie  spnylike  inflorescence  of  many 
grasses  (as  redt(^).  Thyreue,  a  modification 
tile  panicle,  in  which  the  flowers  are  so  con- 
gested aa  to  form  a  compact  pyramidal  cluster, 
as  in  the  lilac  and  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Bpike,  a 
modification  of  the  raceme,  in  which  the  In- 
dividual fiowers  have  no  stalks,  but  rest  direetiy 
upon  the  dongated  axis  (sessile),  as  in  the 
common  plan&in  and  many  grasses  (e.g., 
timothy).  Sometimes  tiiese  sessile  flowers  are 
so  dose  together  as  to  cover  the  axis  com- 
pletely, in  other  eases  they  are  more  or  less 
acatterad  along  it.    A  ap&etiet  is  literalfy  a 
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tmaU  BpUce,  but  the  tenn  is  applied  almoet  ex- 
cltuively  to  the  small  epicate  flower  clusters 
which  together  make  up  the  general  spike  or 
panicle  of  grasses.  Ammt,  or  catkin,  practi- 
cally the  same  as  a  spike  or  raceme,  but  with 
the  subtending  bracts  so  conqficuous  as  to  con- 
ceal the  flowers  until  pollinatiMii  as  in  the 
pna^  willow,  alder,  biren,  etc.,  wmeh  in  ctnisft- 
menee  are  oft«i  called  amentaceous  plants. 
Bpadiw,  a  modification  of  a  spik^  in  which  the 
axis  becomes  fleshy,  as  jack-in-the-pulpit 
{Aritama)  and  calla.  In  this  case  the  fleshy 
spike  or  spadiz  is  more  or  leas  enveloped  by  a 

rU  ensheathing  bract  called  the  tpathe,  which 
often  conspicuously  colored.  In  the  calla 
it  is  waxy  white  and  represents  to  most  per- 
sons the  "flower."  This  inflorescence  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  great  family  of  Aioids. 
Corymb,  in  which  the  stalks  of  the  lower  flowers 
are  elongated  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a 
more  or  less  flat-topped  cluster.  In  such  a 
cluster  the  lower  flowers  are  the  outermost,  and, 
as  tiiey  bloom  first,  the  order  of  blooming,  while 
really  ascrading  or  acropetal  aa  in  the  raceme, 
apptiars  to  be  from  the  circumference  towards 
the  centre,  or  centripetal.  Most  of  the  so-called 
comnbs  are  cymes  (see  bdow).  Umbel,  in 
which  the  floral  axis  does  not  dragate.  The 
flower  stalks  appear  therefore  to  rise  from  ttie 
same  point,  like  the  braces  of  an  umbrella.  This 
also  results  in  a  flat-topped  cluster,  as  In  wild 
carrot,  wild  parsnip,  etc.  Since  each  fiower 
stalk  is  usually  subtended  by  a  bract,  in  an 
umbel  the  bracts  are  thrown  together  in  a  ro- 
sette, which  is  called  the  mvoTuore.  Umbels 
vwv  ofttti  become  compound,  1.0.^  each  main 
staUE  (ray)  of  the  cluster  bears  another  umbel* 
so  that  the  general  umbel  is  oomposed  of  a  ool- 
lection  of  small  ones  called  umbellett,  whose 
involucres  are  called  involuceU.  This  inflores- 
cence is  cliaracteristic  of  the  great  family  Um- 
bellifera.  Head,  a  modification  of  an  umbel, 
in  which  the  flowers  are  sessile  (without  stalks) 
and  result  in  a  compact,  headlike  cluster,  as  in 
sunflower,  dandelion,  etc.  In  this  case  also  an 
involucre  is  a  conq>icuous  feature*  Mid  in  the 
great  family  CompoeitB  tike  wh<^e  head  with  its 
numerous  flowers  is  conuumly  wpckm  of  as  a 
dngle  flower. 

In  the  oymoie  ^pe  of  inflorescence  the  flret 
flower  appears  at  the  end  of  the  axis,  whidi 
therefore  ceases  to  elongate  (hence  a  determi- 
nate inflorescence).  Aa  a  consequence,  the 
flower  buds  appear  successively  down  the  axis; 
hence  this  method  is  called  hatipetal  or  deaoend- 
ing.  There  ue  several  modifications  of  the 
oymose  type,  but  the  sinrie  term  in  moat  com- 
mon  use  is  <yme,  which  is  a  flat-t(^ped  clustw 
resembling  a  corymb.  It  may  be  distinguished 
easily,  however,  by  tiie  fact  that  the  flowers  be- 
gin to  bloom  in  the  centre  (top)  of  the  cluster, 
and  the  succession  is  towards  the  circumference, 
or  centrifugal,  as  in  elder  and  hydrangea.  A 
glottterule  is  a  cyme  in  which  the  flowers  are  so 
much  crowded  as  to  form  a  sort  of  head,  as  in 
some  dogwoods.    For  bibliogri^hy,  see  refer- 

encea  under  Botany.  

lUlTLUIfilTCB  LINES.  See  Gbaphic  Statics. 
INTIiXJEN'ZA  (It.,  influence),  EpiDEiao  In^ 
FLUEitZA,  or  La  Gbipfe.  An  infectious  disease 
due  to  a  specific  bacillus  and  characterized  by 
great  weakness  and  prostration,  with  mental 
depression,  and  generally  by  catarrh  ot  the 
nasal  and  respiratory  passages. 
History.    Authorities  differ  as  to  the  flnt 
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aoeonnt  of  this  disease  as  well  as  to  the  identity 
of  ^idemics  occurring  before  1680.  A  severe 
epidemic  in  412  B.O.,  described  by  Hippocrates 
and  Livins,  is  thought  to  have  been  influenza. 
Auth^tic  epidemics  of  the  disease  have  occurred 
frequently  since  1173.  In  that  year  the  disease 
spread  over  Italy,  Germany,  and  England.  The 
next  ^idemics  ooenrred  in  1238  and  1311,  as 
far  as  available  records  show,  though  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  pestilence  which  devastated 
France  in  1311  was  of  another  nature.  In  1328, 
1327,  1387,  Mid  1403  «tidemics  of  la  grippe  cer- 
tainly occurred,  as  well  as  in  1404,  1411,  1414, 
and  1427.  The  flrst  pandemic  of  the  disease  re- 
ported appeared  in  1610  and  spread  over  all 
Europe  apparently  rising  in  Africa.  It  was 
benign  in  character.  In  1567  occurred  a  repe- 
tition of  the  an>erience,  all  Ennqne  sufferittg, 
having  been  invaded  by  wi^  of  Asia,  and  qiread- 
ing,  some  historians  report,  to  America.  The 
mortality  from  this  epidemic  was  very  lai^. 
In  1680  the  second  pandemic  appeared,  and  it 
was  characterized  by  special  virulence.  Epi- 
demics followed  in  1691,  1693,  1597,  and  1626. 
In  1647  the  influenza  spread  through  the  plan- 
tations of  America  and  in  the  West  Indies. 
Hubbard  reports  that  there  died  in  Barbados 
and  St.  Kitts  6000  or  6000  each.  The  years 
1658,  1675,  1688,  1603,  1700,  1712,  1729,  and 
1732  were  grippe  years.  In  the  last-named  year 
the  American  colonies  suffered,  as  also  the  West 
Indies,  Mexico,  and  South  America;  Russia, 
Poland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  were 
attacked  in  about  the  order  named.  People  upon 
vessels  in  the  open  sea  were  said  to  have  bieen 
attacked.  In  1737  and  I742-4S  the  dread 
disease  reappeared.  In  accounts  of  the  latter 
Miidemic  the  terms  "influenza"  and  "grippe^ 
first  appeared.  In  1758,  1761,  1762,  1767,  1776. 
1780,  1781-fi2,  1788-S9.  1799-1800,  1802-03,  the 
disease  was  reported  in  epidemic  form,  and  from 
1803  to  1830  it  spread  from  country  to  country, 
disappearing  and  reappearing  after  short  inter- 
vals. China  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  most 
in  1830-32,  Upper  Asia.  Europe,  and  North 
Africa  b^ng  invaded  in  1833.  From  1836  to 
1848  it  prevailed  in  various  localities,  as  also 
from  1860  to  1880.  In  1847-48  the  influenza 
was  pandemic,  with  a  high  mortality.  The 
pandemic  in  which  the  present  generation  Is 
most  interested  b^n  in  1880,  when  the  disease 
spread  over  the  whole  globe.  Since  that  date 
the  United  States  has  hardly  been  free  from  in- 
fluenza, for  the  epidemics  of  1893-04  and  1905 
must  be  viewed  as  recrudescences  of  the  persist- 
ing q>idemic,  individual  cases  or  small  epidemics 
having  been  separately  observed.  The  pandemic 
of  1880  originated  in  Central  Asia.  From  Bok- 
hara it  was  traced  successively  to  Siberia,  Euro- 
pean Russia,  Sweden,  Dmmark,  France,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  and  England;  Asia  Minor,  Italy, 
Turkev,  and  Greece  being  attacked  simultaneously 
with  Germany  and  England.  Shortly  thereaft^ 
it  appeared  in  Tunis,  later  in  M^co,  South 
America,  and  Australia.  It  invaded  Boston  at 
the  same  time  London  was  attacked,  and  San 
Francisco  contemporaneously  with  Buenos  Aires. 
Human  intercourse  and  especially  commerce  ap> 
pear  to  be  the  determining  factors  in  its  dis- 
semination. The  mortality  in  later  epidemics 
has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  17  to  60 
per  cent. 

Cause.  The  afirobe  causiiw  influenza  is  imlled 
Pfeiffer'u  bactUut.   It  was  d&overed  in  1891  Iqr 
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Pfeiffer,  Kituato,  and  Canon,  working  inde- 
pendenUy.  It  is  a  bacillus  occurring  ai^ly,  in 
pairs,  or  chains,  or  clumps,  appearing  as  a 
strufljit  rod  with  rounded  aids,  n<nuDotile,  and 
not  fonniBg  apvnm.  It  is  best  stoned  a 
weak  solution  of  carbol-faohsin  applied  fw  at 
least  10  minutes.  The  bacillus  grows  best  on 
^cerin-agar  smeared  with  blood,  at  body  tem- 
perature. The  bacilli  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
respiratoiy  passages,  mixed  with  other  organ- 
isms, in  the  nasal  mucus,  or  in  the  sputum  ^om 
the  bronchi,  and  even  penetrating  to  the  sub- 
muoous  stratum  of  the  mucous  membrane.  They 
are  oeeasionally  found  in  the  blood  in  small 
nunbers.  They  are  found  in  the  secretion  in 
grippal  middle-ear  inflammation  and  also  In 
tiie  exudate  In  eases  of  grippal  meningitis.  The 
ehlef  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  due  to  toxins 
resident  tn  the  bodies  of  the  bacilli  or  produced 
by  them  as  excretory  matter,  and  absorbed  by 
the  Tictim  from  the  respiratory  tract.  The 
bacillus  has  not  been  found  in  any  other  dis- 
ease but  is  alwa^  present  in  the  secretions  of 
the  respiratory  tract  in  true  influenza.  Experi- 
BMntal  inoculation  of  monk^  has  caused  nigh 
ferer,  followed  by  death,  no  definite  results  being 
reached.  But  there  is  no  evidence  tiiat  any  <n 
the  lower  animals  suffer  from  influensa  under 
natural  conditions. 

Symptoms.  The  symptoms  of  a  typical  at- 
tack of  influenza  are  headache  with  especially 
severe  pain  in  the  orbits  and  at  the  oase  of 
the  occiput;  fever,  with  a  temperature  of  102* 
or  103*,  generally  following  an  Initial  chill; 
great  prostration  and  weakness  with  mental 
dqiression;  pain  in  many  of  the  jdnte  and 
btmes,  and  tenderness  in  the  muscles;  swdliw 
of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  nasal  passages  with 
Increased  flow  of  mucus;  cough,  with  expectora- 
tion of  small  maases  of  thick  ydlowish  or  green- 
ish mucus,  accompanied  by  tenderness  in  the 
region  of  the  breast  bone;  rapid  and  generally 
weak  pulse;  buzzing  noises  in  the  ears;  and 
dight  tremor  of  the  whole  body.  There  is  an 
innunmation  of  the  throat,  its  mucous  lining 
bting  congested  and  the  palatal  folds  swoUen 
and  rigid.  There  may  he  sudden  attacks  of 
vertigo  or  of  syncope,  or  of  unconsciousness  re- 
sembling that  due  to  apoplexy.  In  some  cases, 
in  the  place  of  severe  catarrhal  i^mptoms,  an 
emption,  resembling  an  urticaria,  appears  on 
the  body.  In  others  the  most  severe  symptoms 
are  referable  to  the  gastrointestinal  tract;  the 
tongue  being  coated,  the  breath  foul,  the  ab- 
domen very  tender  on  pressure,  vomiting  occur- 
ring^  and  the  acticm  of  the  bowels  being  irr»n- 
lar.  In  still  otiier  eases  the  headache,  backache, 
neurali^a  (trigeminal,  occipital,  cervicobrachial, 
or  intercoetaT) ,  myalgia,  insomnia,  syncope, 
snd  vertigo  are  the  most  prominent  symptoms. 
Influenza  is  peculiarly  apt  to  attack  tiie  acces- 
sory nasal  sinuses  and  the  ears,  empyema  of 
these  cavities  and  of  the  mastoid  process  of 
the  temporal  bone  being  a  common  complication. 
The  predominance  of  sets  of  symptoms  in  cer- 
tain classes  of  cases  has  led  to  the  attempt  by 
some  physicians  to  divide  influenza  into  respi- 
rato>7,  gastrointntinal,  and  nervous  forms,  of 
which  the  last  has  been  fairly  adopted.  In  all 
eases  there  is  danger  of  pneumonia  (q.v.).  Both 
plenrie  and  lungs  are  involved  with  surprising 
r^idity  very  early  in  some  cases,  with  or  with- 
out bronchial  implication.  The  pneumonia  is 
lobular  in  variefy,  disseminated  in  separate 
areas  throughout  the  lungs,  with  irr^ular  and 
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atypical  invasion.  It  resolves  by  lysis  and  not 
by  crisis,  and  predictions  of  its  termination  are 
impossible.  The  grippe  pneumonia  is  much  more 
fatal  than  tiie  ordinary  lohw  pneumonia.  The 
Mity  safe  plaee  for  a  patient  with  infinensa  Is  in 
beC  during  the  attav,  lest  myoearditia  <q.T.) 
or  pneummia  dumld  suddenly  appear,  and  the 
patient's  life  be  actually  jeopardized,  and  lest 
the  effort  to  continue  one's  vocation  in  spite  of 
undermined  strength  result  in  a  protracted 
neurasthenia  as  a  sequel  to  the  attack. 

Treatment.  The  treatment  of  ^idemic  influ- 
enza consists  in  rest  in  bed,  as  has  been  udd,  as 
soon  aa  the  prostraticn  supervenes,  or  the  tem- 
perature rises  above  the  normal.  Among  drugs 
quinine  occupies  the  front  rank.  It  is  of  great 
value  in  every  case,  not  in  large  doses  and  not 
necessarily  prolonged.  Other  drugs  of  value,  at 
different  stages  or  in  different  types  of  the  dis- 
order, are  antipyrin,  phenacetin,  salipyrin,  sal- 
icylate of  sodium,  iodine,  digitalis,  benzol,,  car- 
bolic acid,  ipecacuanha,  camphor,  alcohol,  and 
strychnine.  Several  of  these  remedies  bdng 
powerful  and  dangerous  drugs,  tii^  should  not 
IM  indiscriminately  used,  or  used  at  all  without 
a  physician's  adnce.  A  weak  heart  may  he 
crippled  by  the  unintelligent  use  of  a  depressant 
or  an  overstimulating  lUHg. 

FropbylaxlB.  The  contag^um  of  the  disease 
is  carried  by  the  sputa  and  the  nasal  mucus,  and 
precautionary  measures  should  be  employed, 
where  possible,  to  limit  the  disease.  Orippe  pa- 
tients in  hotels,  sanitariums,  and  schools  should 
be  isolated.  Their  taUe  utensils  and  bed  linen 
and  body  clothes  should  be  disinfected  with  boil- 
ing water.  Prevention  should  be  secured  of  the 
deposition  of  secretions  upon  carpets  or  furni- 
ture. Gargles,  nasal  sprays,  and  mouth  washes 
prevent  infection  by  clearing  out  mucus  that 
might  form  a  nidus  for  the  disease  in  a  healthy 
mouth.  Quinine  internally  is  a  good  prophy- 
lactic. The  bacillus  has  been  found  dead  after 
two  hours'  expamn  to  snnli^t  or  dry  air,  in 
nasal  mucus.  Infection  of  another  may  occur 
from  the  moisture  in  the  breath  of  a  patioit 
who  coughs  out  a  spray  of  flue  mucus  into  the 
ataioqph^  Reinfection  of  a  convalescing  pa- 
tient frequently  occurs.  Patients  should  uiere- 
fore  cough  into  a  moist  handkerchief;  avoid 
kissing  others;  use  separate  utensils  at  table; 
sterilize  these  and  all  clothing  of  body  and  bed; 
spit  into  a  cup  containing  water,  this  cup  to 
be  cleansed  frequenUy  wi^  very  hot  water;  or 
if  in  a  school,  hoteL  sanitarium,  etCn  be  iso- 
lated. Patiente  suffering  with  tuberculosis* 
bronchitis,  pharyngitis,  or  nasal  catarrh  should 
avoid  mingling  with  grippe  patients. 

BibUogprnphy.  Huxham,  Opera  Phpmo-Med' 
tea  (Leipzig,  1874) ;  Schweich,  Die  Infhtenea 
(Berlin,  1836) ;  Wolff,  Die  Influetmi-EpidenUe, 
1^89-92  (Stuttgart,  1802) ;  Edson,  La  grippe 
(2d  ed..  New  York,  1894) ;  Tyson,  Practice  of 
Medicme  (Philadelphia,  1013);  Hi^kirk,  Iih 
fiuenza  (New  York,  1914).  Liehtenstem's  ac- 
count in  Hermann  Kothnagel,  EotuBnteh  (Ber- 
lin»  1870),  is  very  complete.    See  BAormu; 

EnDEHIC. 

nnXTTENZA  (in  aninuds).  Hob  be  Dis- 
temper, EpizoiJrr,  Pink  Ete,  Ttphoid  Fevis, 
or  Bujoub  Feveb  (Fr.  grippe,  Ger.  Pferde- 
staupe).  An  acute  febrile,  contagious  disease 
of  the  horse,  ass,  and  mule  that  occurs  fre- 
quently in  stages  in  an  enzootic  form,  the 
primary  cause  of  which  has  not  been  ertab- 
U^ied.   Two  forma  are  diatinguished:  aaot  the 
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catarrhal  influenza,  characterized  by  acute 
catarrh  of  the  mucous  membranes;  the  other, 
the  peetwal  influenia,  characterized  by  wren 
inflammation  of  the  lunra  and  pleura.  Tb» 
affection  is  characterized  oy  stupor,  altwation 
of  tiie  blood,  great  depression  of  Uie  vital  forcea, 
and  frequent  inflammatory  conq>lications  of 
the  important  vascular  OTgans,  especially  of 
the  lu^^  intestines,  brain,  and  laminae  of  the 
feet.  "Hxe  animal  becomes  dull  and  indifferent 
to  surroundings,  has  a  rapidly  developing  fever, 
and  stands  wltii  its  head  down.  The  eyes 
beocnne  puffed  and  secr^  a  waten  discharge, 
and  the  mncons  membranes  of  uie  eye  and 
mouth  become  reddened  or  yellowish.  Dropsi- 
cal  swellings  may  appear  on  the  legs  and 
undersurface  of  ute  abdomen.  When  uie  dis- 
ease has  run  its  course,  which  requires  a  period 
of  six  to  ten  days,  the  fever  abates  as  rapidly 
as  it  b^an.  Death  may  occur  from  extreme 
fever,  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  asphyxia 
following  congestion  of  the  lungs,  etc,  the  dis- 
integranon  of  the  red  blood  oorpusclee.  The 
most  important  complications  of  the  disease 
are  inflammatory  processes  In  the  lungs  in 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  cases,  in  the  brain, 
or  laminar  tissue  of  the  feet.  The  majority  of 
horses  are  susceptible  to  influensa,  and  it  is 
fatal  in  many  cases,  even  with  the  best  treat- 
ment. One  attack  usually  protects  from  future 
attacks,  but  not  always.  Since  the  red  cor- 
puscles are  destroyed  by  the  disease,  bleeding 
should  not  be  praeUced  except  in  sbtmg  sub- 
jects. It  is  important  that  the  sick  horse  should 
be  placed  in  a  well-ventilated  box  stall,  and 
that  it  consume  a  moderate  quantity  of  nourish- 
ing food.  The  temperature  may  be  reduced  by 
injecting  large  quantities  of  cold  water  into 
the  rectum.    To  reduce  the  temperature,  anti- 

E'  I  may  be  used  with  alcohol  or  strychnine, 
ine  and  s^ieyelic  acid  in  dram  dosea  will 
lowv  the  temperature.  Mustard  poulticea, 
baths  of  alcohol,  turpentine,  and  hot  water  are 
useful  in  relieving  congestion  of  the  longs. 
Aconite  has  an  almost  specific  action  in  conges- 
tion of  the  brain.  Excellent  results  have  been 
obtained  during  the  last  few  years  from  the 
administration  of  salvarsan  and  neosalvarsan, 
but  the  high  cost  of  these  drugs  has  prevented  a 
more  general  use.  Cmsult:  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  BpMial  Report  on 
ZHaetueg  of  the  Hone  (rev.  ed.,  Washb^^); 
Eutyra  and  Marek,  BpeeM  Pathologif  amd 
Therapeutios  of  the  Dieeatea  of  DometUo  Anj- 
tnals  (Am.  ed.  from  3d  rev.  Qer.  ed.,  2  vola., 
Chicago,  1912) ;  E.  W.  Hoare,  By»tem  of  Veter- 
inary Medicine  (ib..  1919). 
IN  70BMA  PAUFEBIS.   See  Fobha  Pau- 

PSBI8,  IN. 

nnrOBKATION  (Lat.  informatio,  outUne, 
representation,  from  informare,  to  sketch,  to 
inform,  from  in,  in  +  forma,  shape).  In  Eng- 
lish and  American  law,  a  summary  method  of 
instituting  criminal  proceedings  at  the  instanoe 
of  the  public  autiiorities  and  without  tiie  process 
of  indictment  (q.v.).  The  free  use  of  this  pro- 
ceeding under  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  kings  and 
its  abuse  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  grave  abuses  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative at  which  the  revolutions  of  1645  and 
1688  were  aimed.  The  process  was  greatly  re- 
stricted by  Act  of  Parliamoit  in  1641  ( 16  Car. 
I,  c.  10)  and  1693  (4  and  5  Wm.  and  Mary, 
c  18).  In  theory  the  right  to  institute  crim- 
inal prooeedingt  by  informatlim  was  always 
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limited  to  the  class  of  offenses  known  as  mis- 
demeanors, bat  the  distinction  between  mis- 
demeaaors  and  fdoniee  was  too  indefinite  to 
make  this  a  ecnnplete  safwuard  of  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  (Amendments  Art.  V)  restricts  the  use 
of  informations  to  crimes  which  are  not  capital 
or  of  an  infamous  character  by  requiring  an 
indictment  by  a  grand  jury  in  all  such  cases. 
In  practice,  at  the  present  time,  in  England  an 
information  filed  by  the  Attorney-General  or 
Master  of  the  Crown  (MSce  Is  reeorted  to  only 
in  cases  of  such  misdenuanors  as  tend  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  or  affect  the  administration  of 
the  government,  as  libels  on  judges,  magutrates, 
or  public  officers,  bribery  at  ele^ions,  This 
information  is  usually  called  a  criminal  or  an 
ex-officio  information,  and  the  defendant  is  put 
on  his  trial  in  the  same  way  as  under  an  in- 
dictment. In  form  and  substance  it  is  precisdy 
like  an  indiotment,  dlffwing  from  it  onfar  in 
the  fact  tiwt  it  is  presented  vapoa  the  offidal 
oath  of  a  duly  authorized  oflteer  of  the  govern- 
ment and  not  upon  presaitment  alone  a 
grand  jury. 

There  are  other  informations,  such  as  those 

called  quo  warranto,  to  teat  the  validily  of  an 
election  or  appointment  to  a  public  office,  etc 
An  information  by  the  Attom^-Qemeral  in 
chancery  is  a  suit  on  behalf  of  the  crown  as  to 
any  misapplicaticm  of  a  public  charity  or  on 
behalf  of  an  idiot's  or  lunatic's  property.  The 
term  Is  also  oommoidy  used  to  denote  the 
written  statement  made  on  oath  befwe  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  or  cominitting  magistrate,  previous 
to  the  issuing  of  a  summons  or  complaint 
against  a  person  charged  either  with  a  crime 
or  an  offense  punishable  summarily.  There  are 
also  informations  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  to 
recover  penalties  for  the  breach  of  the  revenue 
laws.  The  term  is  not  now  used  technically  in 
Scotland,  except  in  eases  of  difficulty,  when  the 
court  of  justiciary  orders  informations — i-c, 
writt«i  arguments. 

In  the  United  States  courts  actions  for  minor 
offenses,  such  as  attempts  to  evade  the  revenue 
laws,  etc,  sometimes  proceed  twon  informatifHi. 
In  several  of  the  States  all  misdemeanors,  ex- 
cmt  misprision  of  treason  (q.v.),  may  be  prose- 
cuted upm  inlonnation,  but  in  the  case  of  fel* 
Miiea  indictment  is  everywhere  necessary.  In- 
formation is  also  the  form  of  proceeding  em- 
ployed in  certain  civil  cases.  By  this  prooeas 
a  person  filling  a  civil  office  may  be  brought 
into  court  to  show  by  what  authority  he  as- 
sumes to  exercise  the  functions  thereof,  with 
a  view  to  his  displacement  in  case  it  can  be 
shown  that  his  authority  is  insufficient  and 
that  the  office  belongs  to  another.  If  an  un- 
incorporated association  assumes  corporate 
powers,  it  may  be  ousted  this  process,  while 
a  legal  corporation  may  be  thus  arraigned  fbr 
a  violation  of  its  charter  or  any  infr^tion  of 
law.  See  the  bibliography  under  Cbiuinal 
Law,  and  consult  Stephen,  History  of  the  Crim- 
inal Law  of  England  (London,  1883),  and  Sir 
William  Blackgtone,  Commentaries  on  the  Lavf 
of  England  (4th  ed.,  2  vols.,  Chicago,  1899). 

INTOUE'BB.  In  English  uid  American  law, 
a  person  who  brings  a  criminal  accusation 
against  another.  This  term  is  not  techniciJly 
applicable  to  the  officer  of  the  government  who 
presents  an  information  (q.v.)  against  an  of- 
fender, but  to  the  perstm  on  whrae  "rel^ion" 
the  proceeding  Is  instituted.  As  at  comnum  law 
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the  proMcntica  of  criminal  cSmaem  was  gener- 
ally  left  to  private  initiative,  the  informer 
played  an  important  part  in  the  enforcement 
of  tiie  criminal  law.  With  the  institution  of  a 
crown  prosecutor  in  England  and  of  prosecnting 
attorney  in  the  United  States,  the  importance 
of  the  informer  has  gone.  At  common  law  the 
Informer  had  no  private  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings instigatea  by  him,  but  by  statute  in 
nmny  glasaoa  of  cases,  especially  in  violations 
of  the  revenue  laws,  iniormers  are  given  a  right 
of  action  for  a  penalty  imposed  by  the  law. 
The  term  "informer"  has  thus  come  to  be  com- 
monly employed  to  describe  a  person  entitled  to 
enforce  such  a  claim  or  demand.  In  England, 
when  tbe  infwmer  sues  In  such  an  action,  it  is 
called  a  penal  or  qui  torn  action;  but,  in  gen- 
eral, the  penalty  is  now  recoverable  b^ore  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  in  a  summary  proceeding.  In 
informations  and  suits  in  ctuuiceir,  which  re- 
quire to  proceed  in  the  name  of  the  AttomCT- 
General,  the  informer  is  called  a  relator.  In 
ScoUand  an  informer  is  the  party  who  sets  the 
Lord  Advocate  in  motion  in  criminal  prosecu- 
tions; and  the  Lord  Advocate  is  bound  to  give 
up  the  name  of  the  informer,  who  is  liable  in 
ease  the  prosecution  instigirted  by  Urn  was 
without  reasonable  and  probable  eanse.  See 
Uaucious  Pboskhttion;  and  oonsult  the  au- 
thorities referred  to  under  Criminal  Law. 
ZH'FKAI.APSA'mAH   (Lat.  infra,  below 

+    lofMM,   p.p.    of   lobt,   to   slip),    or  SCBLAP- 

SABiAif.  In  theology,  one  who  holds  that  God 
permitted  tbe  fall  of  man  without  poritively 
foreordaining  it  and  mafces  His  election  of  cer- 
tain men  to  salvation  uid  others  to  condemna- 
tiw  dqiendent  upon  His  lordaiowledge  of  the 
foil.  According  to  this  view  God  detenniaed  to 
create  the  world,  to  permit  the  fall,  and  to 
dect  from  the  mass  of  fallen  men  some  to  eter- 
nal life,  and  leave  the  residue  to  suffer  the  just 
penalty  of  their  sins.  Election  is  thus  made 
from  uose  fallen  by  their  own  act,  and  this  act 
is  not  necessitated  by  the  divine  power.  Op- 
posed to  this  view  i>  that  of  the  snprslapsa- 
riana,  who  hold  that  tbe  fiUl  of  Adam  witit  all 
its  evil  oonseqiiences  waa  predetermined  fnnn 
eternity,  and  that  eleeti<m  to  salvation  or  rep- 
robati<»  precedes  the  purpose  to  create  and 
permit  the  fidl  and  has  no  relation  to  it.  God's 
purpose  in  creating  and  governing  the  universe 
IS  to  manifest  His  attributes  and  glory;  and 
He  decrees  the  fall  and  creates  some  to  be  saved 
and  others  to  be  lost  to  exhibit  His  grace  and 
justice.  John  Calvin  wrote  some  passages 
which  seem  supralapsarian,  bnt  in  his  later  wmk 
he  is  infralapsi^iaiL  The  tenns  themselves  did 
not  come  into  use  until  after  his  time.  The 
Creeds  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  (q.T.)  and  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  are  infralapsarian. 
Many  Calvtnists  were  snpralapsarians,  e^., 
Beza  and  Edwards,  but  this  is  rather  hyper- 
Calvinistic  than  Calvinistic.  The  distinction  is 
not  confined  to  CalTinlsts.  It  is  found  also 
among  the  Roman  Catbcdlcs.    See  CALViinsH; 

ElBCTION;  FaXX,  DoCIUNX  or  THS;  FOUKROWL- 

mem  awd  Fobiobpiitation. 

INTBINOE'lCXHT  (from  Lat.  infringere,  to 
break,  from  m,  in -|- /ronj^ere,  to  break;  con- 
nected with  Goth.  brUain,  OHG.  brehhan,  Ger. 
brndum^  AS.  break).  In  its  most  general  sense, 
any  vic^tion  of  a  law  or  invasion  of  a  \ef^ 
ri^t  which  gives  rise  to  a  cause  of  action,  in 
taw  or  equity,  in  favor  of  tbe  person  injured 
tiierdiy.   The  term  is,  however,  more  e<wimonl7 
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anploved  in  a  tedinieal  sense  to  deseribe  an  un- 
lawful appropriation  of  writings  or  works  of 
art,  inventions  or  trade-marks,  when  protected 
by  copyri^ts,  patents,  or  r^stration.  The 
usual  and  proper  remedy  for  an  invasion  of 
these  rights  is  an  action  at  law  for  the  damages 
sustained,  or  a  prooeedlng  in  equity  for  an  ln> 
junction  to  restrain  tbe  Infringement,  thus  se- 
curing an  absolute  enj(^mant  or  monopoly  of 
the  inventi<ms,  writing,  or  trade-mark  embnMsed 
in  the  work  or  device  so  protected. 

Infringement  of  Patent.  Tbe  manufacture, 
use,  or  sale  of  a  thing,  the  subject  matter  of 
which  is  a  patented  inventi<m,  constitutes  an 
Infringement  of  the  latter.  To  prove  that  an 
alleged  new  device  incorporates  the  substance  <rf 
an  Invoitimi  so  protected,  it  is  neoeesary  to 
establish  that  tbe  same  result  is  accomplished, 
the  ssme  functions  performed,  and  that  the 
mode  of  operation  is  substantially  tbe  same. 
If  these  cnaracteristics  are  present,  a  mere 
change  in  tbe  form  or  in  the  arrang^ent  of  tbe 
parts  of  a  patented  article  will  not  save  the 
device  thus  emistmeted  fran  being  condemned 
as  an  infringement  <tf  tiie  patentee's  ri^ts.  See 
Pateht. 

Infringement  of  Tndfr^nurk.  This  oonrists 
in  tbe  Quawfnl  use  of  a  merit  or  device  which 
another  has  rwistered  to  provide  a  means  of 
identification  oi  his  goods  for  the  general  public. 
Any  device  which  is  so  similar  to  a  registered 
trade-mark  as  to  deceive  or  mislead  the  public 
constitutes  an  infringement  thereof,  even  though 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  two 
when  closely  examined.  The  usual  remedy  for 
such  infringemait  is  1^  injunction.  See  Tbai»< 
Mabk;  TftADB  Nahb;  Label.  For  the  treat- 
ment of  tbe  subject  of  Iiifringemmt  of  Copy- 
rights, aee  CoFTueHT;  Litebabt  Pbopott;  and 
also  Abeidqkknt. 

IHTUNDIBaTLXTII  (Lat.,  funnel).  A  term 
used  in  anatomy  to  denote  tubular  passages 
that  are  somewhat  funnel-shaped.  Tbe  infundib- 
ulum  of  tbe  brain  is  a  hollow  process  continu- 
ous with  the  tuber  dnereum  and  terminating  in 
the  pituitary  bodv.  Hie  infundibulum  of  tiie 
nose,  or  infundibulum  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  is  a 
long  cellular  canal  which  passes  fnnn  the  frontal 
sinus  through  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells  to  the 
middle  meatus  of  the  nose.  The  infundibulum 
of  the  heart,  or  conns  arteriosus,  is  that  portion 
of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  which  ap- 
proaches the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
The  infundibula  of  the  kidney  are  the  three 
prolongatiiHiB  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  which 
are  in  turn  subdivided  into  the  calices. 

UHJTU'BEOH  (lAt.  infvtio,  a  pouring  in,  fn»n 
inftmdere,  to  pour  in,  from  «»,  in  fvndere,  to 
pour;  connected  with  Qoth.  giutam,  AS.  gSotan, 
OHG.  gioMHy  Oer.  gietam,  Gk.  x'^p,  ehein,  Skt. 
hu,  to  pour),  or  Iitfusuii.  A  term  applied  in 
pharmacy  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  vegetable 
substance  obtained  without  the  aid  of  boiling. 
Such  solutions  are  usually  pr^red  by  digesting 
in  soft  water  (whidi  may  be  dther  not  or  cdd, 
according  to  circumstances)  tb«  sliced  or  pow- 
dered substance  in  an  earthenware  vessd  fitted 
with  a  cover.  Cold  water  is  preferable  when 
the  active  principle  is  very  vfdatile,  or  when  it 
is  expedient  to  avoid  the  solution  of  some  in- 
gredioit  in  the  vegetable  which  is  soluble  in  hot 
but  not  in  cold  water.  In  most  cases,  however, 
hot  water  is  employed.  Infusi<MiB  are  preferred 
to  decoctions  wnen  the  active  prindple  vola- 
tilizes at  a  boiling  heat,  as  in  tbe  case  of  essen* 
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tial  oUb;  or  when  eboUitiai  iwidlty  indnoM 
some  chemical  change. 

Infusions  maj  also  be  prapared  1^  poredation 
(q.T.)*  *  prooeaa  whi4^  £b  extensively  onployed 
in  the  prmaration  of  tinctures.  In  all  cases 
they  shonld  be  prepared  freshly  for  each  day's 
eonsnmption.  Some  pharmacists  add  less  water 
than  the  stated  amount  in  preparing  an  infusion 
by  percolation,  then  add  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  alcohol,  and  stock  the  preparation  till  de- 
manded. When  ordered,  they  add  to  this  con- 
centrated infusion  enough  water  to  equal  the 
proportion  in  the  fresh  article.  Four  infusions 
are  official  in  the  United  States  Pharmacoporia, 
iriz^  cindiona,  digitalis,  Pruniw  virgimana,  and 
senna^  

IN'FTTSO'iaA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
mfuaorium,  reservoir  of  a  lamp,  from  infuaor, 
pourer,  from  tnfunderep  to  pour  in).  The  high- 
est or  tnoet  specialized  class  of  Protozoa  (q.v.). 
The  name  is  of  interest  historically  beoiuse 
originally  applied  to  all  those  micrc^rganisms 
which  swarm  in  orfnude  infu^mis,  but  it  became 
gradually  restrieted  to  its  present  limits  with 
iha  advanoement  of  biological  research.  The 
name  was  first  used  about  1763,  and  the  class 
Infusoria  was  removed  from  the  Polypes  by 
Lamarck  in  1807.  The  name  of  Ehrenberg  is, 
however,  especially  associated  with  the  Infusoria, 
his  epoch-marking  work  on  them  appearing  in 
1837.  An  excellent  monograph  of  uie  group  is 
that  of  W.  S.  Kent,  Manual  of  the  Infusoria 
(Iitmdon,  1880-82).  Consult  S.  T.  Hickson, 
"The  Infusoria,"  in  E.  R.  Lankestra-,  Trmtise 
on  Zoology,  vol.  1,  part  U  {ib.,  1903),  and  M.  M. 
Hartog,  "Protozoa,"  in  Camiiridge  VaUtral  EU- 
tory,  vol.  i  (ib.,  1906). 

nTFTTSCyRIAT,  EABTH.  See  DiATOKA- 
onus  Eabth. 

XNTTJ'Sm.   See  Infcsioh. 

IBQAIiLS,  tn'galz.  Jambs  Honbob  (1837- 
).  An  American  soldier  and  authority  on 
ballisties.  He  was  bom  at  Sutton.  Vt.,  and 
served  in  the  Civil  War  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
at  its  close  being  promoted  first  lieutenant.  Af- 
terward he  was  engaged  in  reconstruction  duty 
in  the  South  until  1871.  A  year  later  be  gradu- 
ated from  the  Artillery  School  at  Fortress  Mod- 
roe,  Va.,  where  in  1882  he  established  the  de- 
partment of  ballisticB,  and  where  be  taught 
until  1898.  He  was  promoted  through  the  vari- 
ous grades  to  that  of  lieutenant  colonel  (1900) 
and  was  retired  ( 1901 ) ;  in  1904  he  was  made 
colonel  retired.  Besides  contributing  artides  to 
Johnson's  Vnivertal  Oyidopadia,  he  is  antiior  of 
Baterior  Balliatica  (1883,  1886,  1886);  BaHistio 
Machines  (1885) ;  Handbook  of  Problems  in  Em- 
terior  Ballistics  (1890,  1001);  Ballistic  Tables 
(1891,  1900) ;  Interior  Ballistics  (1894;  3d  ed., 
1912) ;  Ballistics  for  the  Instruction  of  Artillerj/ 
Ounners  (1893). 

XNOAZJiS,  John  Jahxs  (1833-1900).  An 
American  p<ditician  and  pid^icist,  bom  at  Mid- 
dleton,  Mass.  He  graduated  at  Williams  College 
in  1855,  studied  law,  and  in  1857  was  admitted 
to  the  Massachusetts  bar.  In  the  following 
year,  becoming  interested  in  the  "free  State" 
movement  in  Kansas,  he  removed  to  Atchison  in 
that  State  and  began  practice.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  in 
1859,  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Territorial 
Council  in  1860,  and  after  the  admission  of 
Kansas  to  the  Union  in  January,  1861,  became 
Beeretaiy  of  tiia  new  State  Senate.  Tha  neoct 
year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  tiie  Soiat^ 
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but  failed  to  get  ttie  Bepublican  nomination  for 
Lieutenant  Governor.  From  1863  to  1865  he 
was  editor  of  the  Atchison  Champion,  and  in 
1873,  after  a  sharp  contest,  was  elected  as  a 
Republioan  to  the  United  Stotea  Senate.  In  the 
Senate,  to  whidi  he  was  reSleeted  in  1879  and 
1885,  he  was  a  fiuent  and  frequent  speaker, 
brilliant  at  repartee,  and  was  an  excellent  par- 
liamentarian. He  was  a  faithful  champion  of 
the  various  Republican  administrations,  and 
was  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  frcon 
1887  until  1891,  when  he  lost  his  seat  as  a 
result  of  the  strength  of  the  Democratic-Populist 
movement  in  his  i^opted  State.  He  wrote  much 
for  newspapers  and  magazines  on  public  topics 
and  on  farming.  Consult  C<HuieIley,  Life  of 
John  J.  Ingalls  (Kansas  City,  Mo.,  1903). 

INOAI.IJ3,  Melville  Ezba  ( 1842-1014) . 
An  American  railroad  official,  bora  at  Harrison, 
Me.,  and  educated  at  Bridgton  Academy,  at 
Bowdoin  Coll^,  and  at  ^rvard  University 
(LL.B.,  1863).  He  practiced  law  at  Gray.  Me., 
and  later  at  Beaton,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Senate  in  1867.  He  became  presi- 
dent in  1870  and  receiver  in  1871  of  the  Indi- 
anapolis. Cincinnati,  and  Lafayette  Railroad, 
which  he  reorganized  upon  a  sound  financial 
basis  as  the  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis, 
and  Chicago.  Later,  by  the  consolidation  of 
this  road  with  others,  he  formed  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis — the  "Big 
Four  System";  of  this  he  was  chairman  untu 
his  resignatiim  in  1912,  and  he  served  also  as 
president  of  the  Chicago  and  Ohio  Railway  Com- 

Sany  from  1888  to  1900.  In  190S  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Civic  Federation. 

INaALLS,  BuFus  (1820-93).  An  American 
soldier,  born  in  Denmark,  Me.  He  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1843  and  served  through  the 
war  with  Mexico.  In  1854—55  he  accompanied 
Colonel  Steptoe's  expedition  across  the  conti- 
nent. During  the  Civil  War  he  served  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  chiefly  in  the  quartermas- 
ter-general's department,  and  was  present  at 
many  of  the  most  important  battles,  including 
Freoerieksburg,  Chanedlorsville,  Gett^burg,  and 
the  Wilderness.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the 
volunteer  service  on  S^t.  1,  1866,  with  the 
brevet  rank  of  major  general  both  in  the  volun- 
teer and  in  the  r^ular  army.  In  1882  he  was 
made  brigadier  general  and  quartermaster-gen- 
eral, and  on  July  1,  1883,  was  retired. 

ISQAniSI,  In-gft'n6.  An  anci^t  tribe  dwdl- 
ing  on  the  mounwns  and  seaeoast  of  what  is 
now  the  western  Riviera  of  Italy.  They  were 
active  in  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Ligurians  and  were  allies  of  the  Carthaginians 
in  the  Second  Punic  War.  After  the  battle  with 
.^milius  PauluB  (181  b.o.),  in  which  they  lost 
16,000  men,  very  little  was  heard  of  than.  Their 
chief  town  was  Album  Ingaunum,  or  iUbingan* 
num  (now  Albenga,  q.v.). 

INOE,  Inj,  William  Ralph  (1860-  ). 
An  English  tiieoli^an,  born  in  Ctayke.  York- 
shire, son  of  the  provost  of  Worcester  College, 
Oxford.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Kin^s 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  fellow  in 
lS86-^8,  being  assistant  master  at  Eton  from 
1884  to  1888.  In  1889-1004  he  was  fellow  and 
tutor  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford.  He  was  re- 
peatedly select  preacher  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, was  Bampton  lecturer  in  1899  and  Pad- 
dock lecturer  (Personal  Idealism  and  Mysticism, 
1906)  in  New  Ywk,  and  was  La^  Uugaiet  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Oxford  in  1907-11.  In  1911 
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he  was  choeen  de&n  of  St.  Paul's.  Among  his 
works  are:  Society  m  Some  under  the  Caaars 
(1886);  Eton  Latin  Onmmar  (1880  ;  3d  ed.. 
1900),  with  RawiinB;  Chriation  MyaticUm 
(1899);  Faith  amd  KnotoUdge  (1904) ;  Studiea 
«/  Bngliah  Mytiet  { 1906) ;  Truth  aaiA  Foltehood 
M  ReUgion  <1906) ;  Permual  IdeaUam  amd  My»- 
tioism  U907);  Faith  (1909);  B^eemUm  Auima 
(1911);  The  Church  amd  the  Agv  (1912). 

INOEBOBO,  Ing'e-bOrg',  or  INGEBUBGB, 
Ing-'c-bCCr'ge  (c.ll76-cl237).  A  FreDCh  que»i, 
born  in  Dounark.  Sbe  was  the  sister  of  C^nte 
IV  of  Denmark  and  married  Philip  Augustus, 
King  of  France,  in  1193.  About  three  months 
after  this  marriage  the  King  repudiated  her 
and  tried  to  obtain  a  separation.  Pope  Iimo- 
eent  III  supported  the  Queen's  rights  and  ex- 
eoDunnnicatea  Philip,  who  had  married  Agnee 
of  Meran  (1190),  and  he  put  France  under  an 
interdict.  Philip  prranised  to  reinstate  tiie 
QnecBQ;  but  she  was  kept  in  prison,  and  it  was 
not  until  1213,  when  Philip  Augustus  needed 
her  aid,  that  she  rained  her  rights.  Coiunilt 
Davidson,  Philip  U,  Augutt  wm  Fraiikreioh,  und 
Ingehorg  (Stuttgart,  1888). 

VSQiBQlXEBJi,  «ii'gft-ny&'ri  Makoo  AnTOirra 
(e.l645-«2).  An  I&Iian  ccMnposer,  bom  at 
yenma.  He  was  a  pvpil  of  ^nncenso  Buffo  and 
later  tiie  teacher  of  Monteverde  (q.T.).  Some 
time  about  1576  he  became  maestro  di  eappella 
at  the  cathedral  of  Cremona,  where  he  died. 
His  work  is  of  such  excellence  that  for  a  long 
time  his  Beaponaoria  HebdomadcB  Sancta  was 
ascribed  to  Palestrina  and  even  printed  in  Breit- 
kopf  and  HArtet's  complete  edition  of  Pales- 
trina's  works,  altho^i  u  "optu  dnbitun."  The 
diaeoveiy  hj  F.  X.  i^berl,  in  1897,  of  a  printed 
eapy  of  this  woik,  bearing  the  date  1688  and  the 
name  of  Ing^eri  as  the  oompoeer,  eatabUshed 
the  real  authorship.  Other  works  that  have 
been  preserved  are  two  bocAs  of  masses  for 
five,  MX,  and  eu^t  voices,  a  bode  of  madrigals 
for  six  voices,  five  for  Ave  voices.  Mid  two  ftnr 
four  voices. 

ZNGELOW,  In'jA-lA,  Jbut  (1820-97).  An 
English  poet  and  novelist,  bom  in  Boston,  Lin- 
eobiBhire.  To  tilw  puUfe  she  was  unwilling  to 
give  the  details  oi  her  life.  Her  first  volnme  of 
verse,  A  Rkt/ming  Ohronit^e  of  lt%oideiti9  amd 
Feeiinge  (1850),  published  anonymously,  ex- 
cited oonriderable  interest.  Another  volume 
Poeme  (1863),  which  included  "The  High  Ilde 
on  the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire,"  possessed  that 
kind  of  appeal  which  gave  it  immediate  and 
instant  success  and  sent  it  eventually  into  more 
than  20  editions.  Snbsequoitly  sbe  wrote  The 
Story  of  Doom^  and  Other  Poems  (1807)  and 
Poema  of  the  Old  Da^t  amd  the  New  (1886). 
Bar  proBe  wwks  include  the  novels  Off  the 
SkeO^e  (1872);  Fated  to  Be  Free  (1873); 
Barak  de  Berenger  (1880) ;  Do»  John  (1881) ; 
■Toibn  Jerome  (1886) ;  and  also  Btoriet  Told  to 
a  Child  ( 1886) ;  Jfopsa  the  Fairy  (1869) ;  The 
Suepicious  Jackdaw  (1871);  A  Motto  Changed 
(1^3);  and  others.  Jean  Ingelow  is  at  her 
best  in  lyrics*  especially  those  of  a  ballad  na- 
tnre.  In  her  poetry  there  is  the  sweetness  of 
hn  own  dwraeter;  oat  a  something  stilted  and 
affected  hurts  her  verse,  as  does  also  a  certain 
tendency  to  improvisation.  The  charm  of  her 
poetiy  passed  into  some  of  her  novels,  notably 
Off  the  Skelliga;  and  Mopea  is  a  pretly  tale  of 
fairyland.  Consult  her  Poem*  (Boston,  1892); 
selecti<HiB  fnm  her  poems  with  biographical  and 
oitieal  not^  in  Warner's  lAbrairy  of  But  Liter' 
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ature,  vola  xiv,  xx  (New  York,  1896-99);  and 
her  collected  Poeme  (London,  1898). 

XNGBlCAmr,  Ing'tf-mAn,  Bdnhabd  Snvxanr 
(1789-1862).  A  Danish  poet  and  noveliat  He 
was  bom  at  Torkildstrap  on  the  island  of  Fal- 
ster.  May  28,  1789,  and  was  trained  at  the 
Univertffy  of  Copenhagen.  Hla  first  Poems 
(1811)  wen  of  a  dreamy  and  mdam^ly  re- 
liglortW.  JVooM  (1813)  shows  evidraces  <ff 
requited  love;  The  Black  Knighte  (1814)  marks 
growing  power,  and  the  tn^ediee  Blanoa  and 
MaaamieUo  (1816)  achieved  a  success  of  senti- 
mental sensation.  Ingematm  received  a  gov- 
ernment stipend,  travded,  and  on  his  re^ra 
showed  marked  talent  in  narrative  in  Fairy 
Tales  and  Storiea  (1820).  The  Magnetiem  m» 
Me  Barber*»  Bhop,  an  unsuccessful  comedy* 
closed  his  career  as  a  playwright  ( 1821 ) .  He 
now  became  lecturer  on  Danish  language  and 
literature  at  Sortt  OtdlMe,  married,  and  wrote 
historic  poems  and  novMS  vfduminously,  with  a 
childlike  faith  that  he  was  contributing  to  his- 
tory (Foldemor  the  Qreat  and  Am  Men,  1824; 
Valdemar  the  Viotorioua,  1826;  Brik  Menoed'a 
Childhood,  1828 ;  King  Brik  and  the  Outlaws, 
1833;  Primee  Otto  of  Denmark,  1836;  Btdger 
Dtmake,  18S7»  and  others).  He  wrote  also  a 
oolleeti<m  of  very  popular  Morning  and  Bvenimy 
Hymma.  In  1840  he  became  director  of  Sortt 
Coll^  and  retired  in  1849.  In  the  last  decade 
of  his  life  his  work  was  almost  wholly  religious. 
His  last  book,  The  Apple  of  Gold,  appeared  in 
1866.  Ingemann's  collected  Worke  were  pub- 
lished in  41  volumes  (C!openhagen,  1843-05). 

Bibliography.  Ingemann's  autobiography, 
edited  by  OalskjOt,  Mim  Levmedebog  (Ct^en- 
hagen,  1862) ;  Hose,  A*etie  *U  eg  fra  Jngemaifm 
(i&,  1879) ;  B.  CbnndtvUf,  Grumd^  og  Itm- 
mwM^  BreevekOnrng,  18Bf-B9  (ib.,  1882) ;  mf 
regaard,  Ingemanna  DigteratiUing  og  Bigtervmrd 
(ib.,  1£^);  Schwanenflfigel,  Ingemanna  Liv  og 
Digtning  (ib.,  1880) ;  G.  Brandes,  Etaaye  (1889). 

ZNGBNHOITSZ,  Ing'ni-hous',  Jar  (1730-99). 
A  Dutch  scientist.  He  was  born  in  Breda  and 
studied  and  practiced  medicine  in  his  native 
country,  but  removed  to  London  about  1706. 
Aooident  bron^t  him  an  introduetitm  to  the 
Austrian  Imperial  family,  whom  be  saved  pro- 
fessionally with  such  success  that  in  1708  he 
was  made  Aulic  Councilor  and  body  physician 
to  Maria  Thereea  and  to  Joseph  II.  In  1779  he 
returned  to  London.  He  devoted  much  time  and 
study  to  research  in  electricity  and  invented 
about  1760  the  plate  electrical  machine  which 
bears  his  name.  Ingenhousz  wrote  several  scieit- 
tifle  treatises  and  essan,  such  as  Bmpetimenta 
on  Vegetahlea,  Diaooverimg  their  Oreat  Power  of 
Purifying  the  Common  Air  in  Bunthime,  hut 
Infuring  it  in  the  Shade  or  at  Night  (1779) ; 
AnfangagrBnde  der  EleotricitSt  (1781) ;  and 
Eaaay  on  the  Food  of  Plante  and  the  Renovation 
of  Boula  (1796).  A  number  of  his  papers  were 
published  in  two  voltunes  in  Paris  in  1785-89 
under  the  title  Nouvellet  eapirience$  et  obeervo' 
tiona  tur  divert  ohjett  de  phyaique. 

INOBBMANLANI),  Ing'Sr-mAnnint,  or  IN- 
OBIA,  lo'^-A.  The  ^d  name  for  a  region  in 
northwest  Ruasia,  constituting  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  St.  Petersbuig.  It  bdonged  origi- 
nally to  Kovvorod,  and  from  1617  to  1702  it  was 
held  by  th^  Swedes,  who  lost  it  again  to  Russia 
in  the  wars  of  Peter  the  Great. 

INGBB80LL,  lo'ger-sfil.  A  town  in  Oxford 
Co.,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  Thames  River,  19 
miles  northeast  of  Lcmdon,  on  the  Grand  Tnmk 
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and  the  Oanadian  Padfic  railroads  (Map:  On- 
tario, D  7).  It  ia  a  great  exporting  poiiit  and 
hat  manufactures  of  machinery,  woolen  gooda, 
agricoltora]  implements,  furniture,  tools,  flour, 
knitted  goods,  eheese,  fertilizers,  pork-paAing 
products,  hearses,  fruit  packages,  pianoa,  baa- 
kets.   Pop.,  1901,  4S73;  1911,  4768. 

XNOEBSOIX,  CHABLE8  Jarmd  (1782-1862). 
An  American  lawyer,  writer,  and  politician,  the 
son  of  Jared  IngersoU  (1760-1822),  a  framer  of 
the  Constitution.  He  was  bom  in  Philaddphia, 
entered  the  CoU^  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  re- 
mained three  years,  then  studied  law,  travded 
In  Europe,  and  was  for  a  tixba  attaelied  to  the 
United  States  embassy  in  Paris.  In  1801  he 
wrote  the  tragedy  Bdwjf  and  BlgitMt  which  was 
prodneed  at  the  New  Theatre  in  Philadelphia, 
and  in  1808  he  published  a  strong  political 
pamphlet  in  defense  of  the  Republican  polity 
of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Three  years  later  appeared 
his  InoMquin  the  Jeauift  Letters  on  A.merioan 
Literature  and  Politioa.  He  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1812,  was  for  14  years  United 
States  district  attorn^  for  Pennffrl^uiia,  and 
again  served  in  Congress  from  1839  to  1849. 
His  most  afflUtions  woric  was  H4*Pmoal  SketoH 
of  the  Second  War  between  the  United  Btatee 
of  Amerioa  and  (treat  Britain  (4  vols.,  184fr-62>, 
which  deals  with  the  evoitB  of  1812-13.  Con- 
sult W.  M.  Meigs,  Life  of  Oharlea  J.  Ing^noU 
(Philadelphia,  1898). 

INOEBSOLZi,  Chabus  Robebtb  (1821- 
1903).  An  American  politician  and  public 
eial,  son  of  Ralph  Isaacs  Ingeisoll.  He  was 
bom  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  graduated  at  Tale 
in  1840  and  at  the  Yale  Law  School  in  1844, 
and,  after  several  terms  in  the  Connecticut 
L^slature,  was  Qovemor  of  the  State  from  187S 
to  1877.   He.  was  a  Democratic  elector  in  1876. 

INOBBSOLL,  Ebnest  (1862-  ).  An 
American  naturalist,  bom  at  Monroe,  Mich.  He 
studied  for  a  time  at  Oberlin  College  and  after- 
ward in  the  Museum  at  CiHnparative  Zoltlogy  at 
Harvard,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Louis  Agassiz. 
He  went  West  as  naturalist  in  the  Hayden  sur- 
vey (1874  and  1877)  and  did  much  work  with 
the  United  States  Fish  CtHumission.  He  became 
widely  known  as  a  writer  of  special  magazine 
articles  and  of  numerous  guide  books  and  as  a 
popular  lecturer  upon  scientific  subjects.  In 
1901  he  was  lecturer  on  roOlogy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  His  books  Include:  Nestt  and 
Egg$  of  North  American  Birde^  parts  i-vii 
(1880-81);  Oystar  ImdiuMea  of  M«  Dnited 
Btatee  (1881);  Knocking  'round  the  Roekiea 
(1883) ;  The  Ice  Queen  (1884),  and  other  juve- 
nile novels;  The  Great  of  the  Continent  (1885) ; 
Down  Boat  Latch  Stringa  (1887) ;  Wild  Neigh- 
bora  (1897);  The  Book  of  the  Ocean  (1898); 
Nature'a  Calendar  (1900);  Wild  Life  of  Or- 
chard and  Field  (1902) ;  Life  of  Animala:  The 
Mammala  (1906  ;  2d  ed.,  1907);  Eight  BeereU 
(1006) ;  The  Wit  of  the  Wild  (1006) ;  Animal 
CompeHtora  (1911). 

INGIBBSOIX,  JutED  (1722-81).  An  Ameri- 
can politician,  bom  in  Milford,  Conn.,  and  edn- 
cated  at  Yale  Coll^.  In  1765,  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Stamp  Act,  he  accepted,  under 
Franklin's  advice,  the  appointment  as  stamp 
i^^nt  for  Connecticut,  but  soon,  after  und^- 
going  the  insults  and  personal  abuse  that  fell  to 
the  lot  of  all  Colonial  stamp  agents,  was  forced 
by  tiie  people  to  resign.  In  1706  he  puUfshed  a 
pamphlet  oititlad  The  Stamp  Aet.  at  beeame 
Ml  admiralty  Judge  in  1770. 
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nrOEBSOLL,  Jabd  ( 17S0-1822 ) .  An  Amer- 
ican jurist,  bom  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  son  of 
Jared  IngersoU  (q.v.).  He  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1766  and  later  went  to  London,  where  he 
studied  law.  Hia  qrmpathiea  wm  with  the 
patriot  party  in  America,  however,  and  at  about 
the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  be- 
eame intimate  vrith  Franklin,  Izard,  and  other 
Americans  then  in  the  French  capital.  In  the 
autumn  of  1778  he  returned  to  America  and 
settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  soon  became 
well  known  as  a  lawyer.  In  1780  he  was  elected 
to  Cmigreaa  and  in  1787  was  ehoeoi  a  member 
of  the  Constitutimal  Oonventimi.  He  was  the 
first  Attorney-General  of  PennnlTania,  was  the 
Federal  candidate  for  Vice  vnMmt  of  tiie 
United  States  in  1812,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  presiding  judge  of  the  di^iet  oonrt 
of  Philadelphia  County. 

INOEBSOLL,  Joseph  Reed  (1786-1868). 
An  American  politician,  bom  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  the  son  of  Jared  IngersoU  (q.v.),  a 
framer  at  the  Ctmstitution;  the  grandson  of 
Jared  IngersoU  (q.T.),  and  brother  of  Cbarlea 
Jared  IngersoU  (q.T.).  He  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton in  1804  and  after  studying  law  began  to 
practice  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  member  of 
Congress  from  1835  until  1837,  and  again  from 
December,  1841,  until  184B.  In  1862  he  was 
appointed  Minister  to  England  by  President 
Fillmore,  but  retumed  to  America  the  next 
year.  Hia  most  important  publication  is  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Beeeaaitm  a  FMy  and  a  Crime, 
which  appeared  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War.  He  also  wrote  a  ifemoir  of  Samuel  Breek 
(1863)  and  translated  Roccus's  De  Naviima  et 
Naulo  and  De  Aaaeouratione  (1809). 

nraEBSoix,  i^nabd  rose  (isso-  ). 

An  American  physicist,  bora  in  New  York  City. 
He  graduated  from  Colorado  Coll^  ( B.S., 
1002)  and  fnm  the  University  of  V^sconsin 
(Ph.D.,  1905),  where  he  was  instructor  in 
physics  (1905-08),  assistant  professor  {1908- 
10),  and  associate  professor  after  1910.  He 

Girticipated  in  the  Smithsonian  expeditions  to 
ount  Wilson,  Cal.,  in  1905,  1906,  and  1900: 
He  published  An  Introduction  to  the  Matho- 
matioal  Theory  of  Heat  Conduction  (1913). 

INaEBSOLL,  Raiph  Isaacs  (1788-1872). 
An  American  lawyer  and  statesman.  He  was 
born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1808,  was  a  prominent  m^ber  of  the  bar, 
and  a  leading  Democratic  apeak«  in  the  Con- 
necticut L^ulature  (1819-85),  earning  the 
name  of  "Young  Hotspur"  frtm  his  potitioat 
m>ponent8.  IngersoU  was  a  Representative  in 
Congress  (1826-33),  then  Connecticut  State  at- 
torney, and  from  1846  to  1848  United  States 
Minister  to  Russia. 

mOBBSOLIi,  RoBEBT  Gbeen  (1833-99).  An 
American  lawyer  and  infidel  writer  and  lec- 
turer. He  was  bora  at  Dresden,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  ]  I, 
1883,  the  youngest  of  the  five  children  of  a  Con- 
gregational minister  of  liberal  views.  The  fam- 
ily removed  to  lUinois  In  1846,  and  there  Robert 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
entered  polities  as  a  Democrat.  In  1857  he 
made  his  residence  in  Peoria,  where  he  soon  be- 
came recognized  as  an  able  lai^er,  chiefly  on- 
ployed  in  railroad  litigation.  In  1860  be  was 
nominated  for  Congress,  but  was  defeated.  In 
1862  he  went  to  the  war  as  colonel  of  the 
Eleventh  nilm^  Cavalry  and  vras  takra  pris* 
oner,  but  uehanged.  "Ba  retnmed  to  dtlsen^p 
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a  Republican  in  politics  and  was  ^pointed 
Attorney-General  of  Illinois  in  1868.  In  1876, 
at  the  Republican  Presidential  Convention  at 
Cincinnati,  he  delivered  a  fervid  and  vigorous 
speech  in  favor  of  the  candidacy  of  James  O. 
Blaine,  which  won  for  him  a  national  r^uta* 
tion,  and  from  this  time  he  was  reoogniaed  as 
one  of  the  tanmmt  orators  of  the  oountry.  He 
soon  after  entered  the  lecture  field,  'wh(u*e  the 
matter  as  well  as  the  manner  of  his  disooorse 
excited  public  attention.  He  became  a  pro- 
nounced opponent  to  Christianity  and,  adopt- 
ing religious  topics  as  his  subjects,  attacked  tiie 
popular  Christian  beliefs  with  all  the  force  of 
which  he  was  capable  and  with  the  advantage  of 
splendid  rhetorical  powers.  Colonel  IngersoU 
was  counsel  for  large  conxHraUona.  His  pub- 
lished works  include :  The  Qoda^  amd  Other 
heetvne  (1870);  Btm«  MUMkw  of  Motn 
(1879) ;  Qreat  Speeches  (1887) ;  heciuret  Com- 
plete  (1883) ;  Prose  Poema  attd  BeleeUont 
(1884).  His  c<Hnplete  works  were  published  in 
New  York,  1900,  12  volumes.  Consult  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  by  Hanford  (Chicago,  1899); 
E.  C.  Smith,  Life  and  Kemim»omc«s  of  Colonel 
Robert  Q.  IngersoU  (New  York,  1906) ;  H.  E. 
Kittredge,  IngeraoU!  A  BiogrephiiOeJL  ilpprwia- 
tum  (iK,  1911). 

INOBBSOIJ.,  ROTAL  RODNSr  (1847-  ). 
An  American  naval  officer,  bom  at  Niles,  Mich. 
He  graduated  from  the  United  States  Naval 
Aea&my  in  1868,  served  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  and  beoame  captatn  in  1903  and  rear 
admind  in  1908.  He  commanded  the  Supply 
during  the  Spanish-American  War  and  the 
Maryland  in  1905,  was  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Atluitic  fleet  during  its  voyage  from  Hampton 
RMds  to  the  Vmemcy  and  later  served  on  tiie 
Ooieral  Board  of  the  Navy.  He  was  retired  In 
1909.  He  is  author  of  Tevt-Book  of  Ordnance 
and  Ounnery  (1887;  4th  ed.,  1809);  Evterior 
BallUtice  (1801);  Elastic  Strength  of  Gitne 
(1891). 

TKOSAM,  Ing'am,  Benjamin  (1712-72).  An 
English  evangelist.  He  was  bom  at  Ossett  and 
gn^uated  from  Queen's  Coll^,  Oxford,  in  1734. 
He  had,  in  1733,  become  associated  with  the 
Wesleys  and  after  his  ordination,  in  1736,  ae- 
eonpanied  them  to  Geo^a.  About  1737  he  be* 
came  a  Moravian,  broke  with  the  Wesleyans, 
a^d  founded  in  Yorkshire  many  Moravian  con- 
gregations, which  followed  him  when  he  sepa- 
rated from  that  sect.  They  were  known  as 
Inghamites  until  their  head  joined  Bandeznan, 
about  1760,  when  they  broke  up. 

OrOHAlC,  Ceabu»  Cboicwell  (1796-1863). 
An  American  portrait  and  figure  painter.  He 
was  bom  Ui  Dublin,  Irdand,  and  studied  at  the 
Dublin  Institution  under  William  Cunning.  He 
came  to  America  in  1817  and  settled  in  New 
York,  where  he  became  celebrated  as  a  portrait 
painter  of  women  and  children  and  as  a  minia- 
ture painter.  He  is  interesting  as  having  been 
identified  with  the  first  efforts  to  promote  paint- 
ing in  this  country.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
members,  in  1826,  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  of  which  he  was  vice  president  from 
1845  to  1860,  and  was  one  of  trie  founders  of 
the  Sketch  Club.  Among  his  figure  pieces  are: 
"Death  of  Cleopatra,**  "Day  Dream,"  the  "White 
Plume."  His  'Tlower  Girl"  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  is  illustrated  in  Isham's  American 
Painting.  Among  his  portraits  of  prominent 
men  are  those  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  Lafayette, 
lad  GuUan  C  Verplanck.   His  colors  were  pure 


and  brilliant^  and  his  details  were  finished  with 
painstaking  accuracy,  but  his  woric  lacks 
strength  and  is  inferior  in  composition. 

INOHAJC,  Cou  FBBDQia  The  nom  de  plume 
under  which  Edward  Everett  Hale  wrote  The 
Ingham  Papers  (1869). 

INQHAK,  Saicukl  DKLUcmvA  (1779-1860). 
An  American  statesman  and  [xrfitician,  bora  in 
Pramsylvania.  Very  little  is  known  of  his  early 
life  except  that  he  had  diarge  <rf  a  paper  mill 
in  New  Jersey  for  a  number  of  years.  After 
serving  in  the  Pomsylvania  Legislature  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1813.  He  was  a  racsnber 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  till  1818  and 
again  from  1822  to  1829.  On  March  6,  1820, 
be  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by 
President  Jackson,  a  position  which  he  held 
till  Ang-  1*  1881.  When  the  Portamouth  branch 
of  the  United  States  Bank  was  complained  of  as 
being  omducted  with  partiality'  towards  oppo- 
nents of  the  administration,  it  was  Ingham's 
correspondence  with  Nicholas  Biddle,  president 
of  the  bank,  that  resulted  in  its  declaration  of 
its  intOBtion  to  pursue  an  independent  course 
and  in  the  consequent  stru^le>with  Jackson. 

XKGHAHITBS^  Ing'am-Its.  A  sect  founded 
by  Benjamin  Ingham  (1712-72),  who,  after 
visiting  the  German  Moravians  wiUi  John  Wes- 
ley>  endeavored  to  unite  the  chief  features  of 
the  Moravians  and  the  Methodists  in  a  new 
body,  called,  after  him,  Inghamites.  The  or- 
ganization had  at  one  time  a  large  number  of 
adherents  in  England,  but  Ingluim  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  followers  at  last  went  over 
to  the  Sandemanians,  and  the  sect  disappeared. 

XNGHIBAJa,  0o'g6-rft'm6.  An  Italian  noble 
family  of  Volterra.— Its  earliest  member  of  im- 
portance was  the  humanist,  Toiocabo  (1470- 
1616),  called  Fedra,  because  of  his  success  as 
Pbndra  in  a  presentation  of  Seneca's  Hippolytue 
(or  Phtedra),  but  best  known  for  his  Latin  ora- 
tions, such  as  Oratio  in  fvnere  card.  Lvdovici  de 
Podooataro;  Oratio  in  laudem  Ferdmandi  His- 
pania  regie;  Oratio  in  laudem  Petri  de  Vioentia, 
epiacopi  Ceaenateitais,  published  hj  GaHetti  in 
Amadnzzi's  Aneddoti  letterarU  di  Roma,  and  for 
a  few  critical  works  in  manuscript  form  on 
Horace  and  Plantus.— Fbancssoo  (1772-1846), 
an  archeologist  of  the  same  family,  was  also 
born  at  Volterra.  Originally  intended  for  the 
navy,  he  early  showed  such  love  for  antiquities 
that  he  soon  abandoned  tiie  career  of  anna.  He 
studied  under  Lanri  and  was  a  friend  of  the 
famous  Hackert.  Director  of  the  Volterra  Pub- 
lic Library,  which  was  rich  in  Etruscan  relics, 
he  devoted  himself  especially  to  Etmacan  arche- 
ology, and  when  in  1811  tile  Marucellian  collec- 
tion was  transferred  to  Florence,  he  moved  to 
Fiescde,  where  he  founded  his  Poliografia  Fieso- 
lana  and  later  published  his  great  work,  /  Jfoa- 
vmenti  Etruschi  (1820-27).  Some  of  his  other 
works  are:  Oalleria  omerica  (1827-38),  Pittura 
dei  vasi  fittili  (1831-37),  and  the  incompleto 
Storia  della  Toaoana  (1841-46).  He  also  helped 
in  the  publication  of  the  Museo  Etruaco-Chiuaino 
(Florence,  1833).— Father  Giovanni  (1779- 
1661),  brotiier  of  Francesco,  a  femous  astrono- 
mer and  mathematidan,  and  greatly  revered  as 
a  priest,  was  professor  of  astronomy  and  mathe- 
matics in  the  Ximenian  Institute,  director  of 
tiie  Florence  Observatoiy,  and  member  of  the 
most  celebrated  academies  of  the  world.  His 
fame  resto  especially  on  the  very  simple  method 
used  by  him  in  the  compilation  of  his  Bffemeridi 
di  oooultaeione  deUe  pwoole  etelle  aotto  la  luns 
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from  180B  to  1830.  He  also  wrote:  PrindpU 
idro-meoeaniciy  La  ttatioa  degli  edifini  (1803- 
06) ;  Tavole  aatrommiohe  umiBermU  portatUi 
U811);  Effemaridt  di  Fmm  0  Oiove  ad  wo 
dei  mavigaati  p«I  meridiano  di  Parigi  (1821- 
£4) ;  Carta  topografioa  e  geometrioa  della  Toa- 
coma  (1830) ;  and  other  minor  works  and 
uiicles. 

INGLE,  Ing^,  RlCHABD.  An  English  seaman 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  engaged  in 
the  Maryland  tobacco  trade  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War  in  England  and,  taking  the  side  of 
Parliament,  drove  Gov.  Leuiard  Calvert  out  of 
the  province  in  February,  1646.  In  Oeeonber, 
1640,  Calvert  returned  at  the  head  of  m  force 
of  hired  soldiers  and  r^fained  cratrol  of  the  gov- 
ernment. During  his  bri^  period  of  power  ^gle 
behaved  in  a  most  lawless  manner  and  on  his 
return  to  England  was  called  upon  to  answer 
charges  preferred  against  him.  He  met  this 
attadc  by  presenting  a  petition  to  Parliament  in 
whicb  he  said  that  his  behavior  had  been  dic- 
tated by  consdenoe^  and  that  he  had  plundered 
mlv  "papists  and  malignants."  He  was  eqw- 
ciaUy  exempted  from  the  pardon  extended  to  the 
other  rebels  by  the  restored  proprietary  govern- 
ment and  last  appears  in  history  on  Nov.  14, 
1663,  when  he  endeavored  to  secure  a  share  in 
some  prize  money.  Consult  Ingle,  Capt.  Richard 
Ingle,  the  Maryland  Pirate  and  Ae&el,  164^9 
(Maryland  Historical  Society  Fund  Publica* 
tions,  No.  19,  Baltimore,  1884). 

INQLEBT,  lo'g^-bl,  CUCMKNT  HursFiKUt 
(18S3-86).  A  ffliake^earean  critic,  son  of  a 
•oUeitor,  bom  at  Edj^iaston,  near  Birmln^an, 
Endand,  Oct.  29, 1823.  He  graduated  tnm  Trin- 
ity CoUege,  Cambridge  (B.A.  1847;  UJl  1850), 
and  was  received  mto  partnership  with  his 
fattiOT,  but  he  gave  up  law  and  settled  near  Lon- 
don (1869),  and  died  Sept.  26,  1886.  Ingleby 
wrote  for  the  magazines  and  published  severiu 
books  on  scientific  and  metaphysical  topics.  He 
is,  however,  best  known  for  his  studies  aa  Shaks- 
apeare,  of  which  the  most  notaUe  are:  A  Com- 
fTMte  View  of  the  Shakeapeare  Controverw 
(1861),  a  full  exposure  of  J.  P.  Collier's  fabri- 
cations; Shakespeare  Hermmeutioa  (1875),  tex- 
tual criticism;  Centurie  of  Prayae  (1875;  en- 
larged, 1879,  and  entitled  Shakespeare  Allusion 
Book  and  edited  and  revised  by  J.  J.  Munroe, 
£  vols.,  New  York,  1909),  allusions  to  Shake- 
neare  between  1691  and  1693;  and  Shakespeare: 
The  Man  and  the  Book  (two  parts,  1877,  1881). 

XNOLEFIELD,  lo'g^-fSld,  SiB  Edwabd  Ad- 
QU8T0B  (1820-94).  An  English  admiral  and 
Arctic  explorer,  son  of  Rear  Admiral  Samuel 
Hood  Inglefield  (1783-1848).  Bom  at  Chelten- 
bam  ana  educated  at  the  Royal  Naval  CoU^ 
at  Portsmouth,  be  went  to  sea  when  he  was  12. 
He  is  known  principally  through  hie  summer 
search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  the  Isabel,  in 
1862,  when  he  broke  through  the  "continuous 
land"  of  Smitii  Sound  reported  by  the  British 
Arctic  enwdititm  of  1818.  (See  Boas,  Sn 
JoHiT.)  All  things  considered,  it  was  the  most 
successful  of  modem  summer  voyages  in  the 
Arctic.  He  discovered  the  West  Gre^land  Chan- 
nel leading  to  the  Polar  Ocean,  and  on  August 
£7  made  the  highest  latitude  to  date  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  78*  28'  N.  In  1863  he 
went  to  the  rdi^  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher  and  on 
his  return  was  the  first  to  announce  the  discov- 
ery by  McClure  of  the  northwest  passage.  He 
was  seooud  in  conuuaad  <^  the  Mediternuuaa 
fioet  In  1872-76,  was  kni|^ted  In  1877,  and  was 
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Sromoted  to  the  rank  €d  admiral  in  1879.  Ingle- 
eld  was  the  invoitor  of  the  hydraulic  steering 
gear,  a  painter  of  marine  subject^  and  authmr  of 
A  Summer  Seareh  for  Sir  John  FramkUn  (IWA) . 
Ccmeult  Blue  Books,  Arotic  Expeditions  (Lon- 
don, Dec.  20.  1862,  and  January,  1866). 

INaUS,  lo'gUs,  CThablbs  (1734-1816).  An 
Anglican  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  bora  in  New 
York.  After  t^chlng  school  a  few  years  he  be- 
came a  clergyman,  and  was  appointed  a  mission- 
ary at  Dover,  Del.  In  1765  he  became  assistant 
mmister  of  Trinity  Church  in  New  York  City. 
He  was  prominent  as  a  controversialist  and  re- 

Slied  ta^chantly  to  Thomas  Paine's  Common 
ense.  During  the  War  of  Indcpendokce  he  was 
a  sturdy  Loyuist  and  refused  to  obey  Washing- 
ton's command  to  omit  from  his  church  service 
tile  prayer  for  the  King  and  royal  family.  He 
retired  temporarily  to  Flushing,  Long  Island, 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  but  re- 
turned to  New  York  City  after  Washington's  de- 
feat and  in  1777  became  rector  of  Trinity 
Church.  When  the  British  evacuated  New  York 
City  in  1783,  he  joined  the  United  Empire  Loy- 
alist emigraticm  and  went  to  Halifax.  In  1787 
be  was  consecrated  at  Lambeth,  London,  as  the 
first  BiBb<H>  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  other  British  North  American  provinces, 
and  was  the  first  colonial  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Dr.  Inglis  was  honored  with  aca- 
demic distinctions  by  King's  College  (now  Co- 
lumbia UniverBUy)  and  in  1770  beeame  one  of 
the  governors  of  the  collrae. 

tSqUB,  Hehbt  David  (1706-1836).  An 
English  antluff,  better  known  hy  his  pen  namc^ 
Derwent  C«kway,  bora  in  Edinburgh.  His  books 
include:  rales  of  the  Ardennes  (1826) ;  Narra- 
tive of  a  Journey  through  Honoay,  Part  of  Btoe- 
den,  and  the  Islands  and  States  of  Denmark 
(1826);  A  Tour  through  Smtzerland  and  the 
South  of  Franee  and  the  Pyrenees  ( 1830-31 ) ; 
Spain  tn  18S0  (1831) ;  The  Tyrol  with  a  Qlanoe 
at  Bavaria  ( 1833) ;  The  Vme  QU  Blas^  or  Pedro 
of  Pennaflor  ( 183S) ,  less  successful  than  his  trav- 
els; Ireland  in  1894  (1834  ;  6th  ed.,  1838) ;  and 
Rambles  in  the  Footsteps  of  Don  Quiaote  (1B37), 
illustrated  by  Cmikshank.  He  also  edited  tiie 
British  Critie»  a  Jeney  newspuer,  for  two  years 
(1832-34). 

nraLIS,  John.  Lobd  Oleno(»8e  (1810-01), 
A  Scottish  jurist,  born  at  Edinburgh.  He  was 
educated  at  Glas^w  University  and  at  Balliol 
Coll^  Oxford  (B~A.,  1834),  entered  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Advocates  in  his  native  city  in  1836, 
and  beeame  dean  of  the  same  in  1852.  He  was 
a  conservative  supporter  of  Lord  Derby,  who 
made  him  Solicitor-CJeneral  and  then  Lord  Ad- 
vocate  of  Scotiand  in  1852,  Lord  Justice  Clerk, 
and  a  presid^it  of  ti^e  Court  of  Session  in  1868, 
and  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1869.  In 
1867,  as  Lord  Glencorse,  he  became  Lord  Jnstioe 
G<»ieral  of  8c<^land  and  Lord  President  of  the 
Court  of  Sesrion.  He  vnw  also  praninent  in 
educaUonid  matters,  was  made  Imd  reetor  of 
Bang's  CoU^,  Aberdeen,  in  1867,  and  of  Glas- 
gow University  in  1865,  and  was  chanodlor  ai 
Edinburgh  University  (1869). 

ZNGUS,  Sib  John  EABDi.Er  Wiluot  ( 1814- 
62).  A  British  soldier,  born  in  Nova  Scotia. 
He  entered  the  army  as  ensign  in  1833,  took  part 
to  the  suppression  of  tiie  rebellion  in  Lower 
Canada  in  1837  and  also  In  the  Punjab  eampidgn 
of  1848-49.  It  waa  aa  one  of  the  defenders  of 
Lucknow  at  the  onUn«ak  of  the  Indian  Mutiny 
In  1867  that  his  most  notable  service  mta  reo- 
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dsnd.  Hia  regiment  had  taken  refuge  in  Luck- 
now  on  July  1  of  that  year,  and  the  city  was 
besieged  by  the  enemy  in  overwhelming  numbers. 
When  his  superior  inBoer,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence, 
was  wounded,  Inglis  took  command  and  held  out 
i^iuast  the  Sepoys  until  the  relief  of  the  ci^ 
1^  Sir  Henry  Hardodc.  Fw  this  be  was  pro- 
noted  to  be  major  general.  In  1860  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  military  CMunand  of  ibo  loniui 
IslandB,  which  at  that  time  were  in  the  posK^ 
sioD  of  Great  Britain. 

UraXiIS,  SB  Willuh  <1764-1836).  A  Brit- 
ish soldier  in  the  Pminsular  War.  At  the  age 
of  16  he  entered  the  army  as  enaign  and  in 
1781  went  with  his  r^ment  to  America,  where 
he  remained  for  10  years.  In  1793  he  returned 
to  Enfj^and.  He  took  part  in  the  campaign  in 
Flanders  and  three  years  afterward  served  with 
distinction  at  the  capture  of  St.  Lnda.  As  com- 
mander of  the  First  Battalion  of  the  Fifty- 
■evoith  Regiment,  he  went  with  it  to  the  Poiin- 
snla  in  1809,  where  he  participated  in  the  battles 
of  Busaeo  and  Albuera.  At  Albuera  he  com- 
manded the  Fiffy-seventh,  which  behaved  with 
the  utmost  galluitry  and  suffered  tiie  loes  of 
more  than  tbree-fourtbs  of  its  number.  Inglis 
was  aererely  wounded,  but  afterward  fought  in 
aeveral  otlier  engagements,  including  tluit  at 
Ortes,  in  French  territwy,  in  1814.  After  the 
war  lie  was  made  a  Uentenant  general  and  was 
knif^ted. 

IHGOLDSBY,  lo'gftlz-U,  81B  Richabd 
(T-iesS).  A  British  soldier,  bom  in  Bucking- 
hamshire. As  a  kinsman  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  he 
natarally  espoused  the  Parliameutan^  cause  at 
the  boning  of  the  Civil  War.  164&  he 
emnmanded  a  ntfiment  which  took  part  in  sev- 
eral aetifms  and  garrtooned  Ozforo.  At  that 
time  be  appuwtly  empathized  with  tiie  radi- 
cal facticm,  which  was  bent  upon  inflicting  the 
extreme  penalty  upon  Charles  I.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  court  which  tried  tiie  King,  and 
his  signature  was  affixed  to  the  death  warrant. 
After  Oliver  Cromwell's  death  he  at  first  heartily 
supported  Richard  Cromwell,  but  after  the  lat- 
to^B  short  and  weak  protectorate  was  ended, 
Ingoldsby  was  quite  willing  to  make  terms  with 
Clwrlce  II  and,  having  loudly  aseoted  his  un- 
willing participation  in  the  trial  and  execution 
of  the  King,  was  exempted  frcan  the  punishment 
coffered  by  the  other  regicides.  During  the  in- 
terval in  which  General  Monk  was  dictator  he 
arrested  General  Lambert  and  dispersed  his  sol- 
diers. Charles  II  conferred  knighthood  upon 
him.  Ingoldsl^  was  a  member  of  Parliament 
during  fwrt  01  CnrnweH's  regime,  sat  in  the 
Proteefan^  House  of  Lords,  and  wma  also  mem- 
ber for  ^lesbnry  during  most  oi  tbe  reign  of 
Charlea  11.   

nrOOLDSBT  LSOBNDS.  A  well-known 
collection  of  l^^ds,  written  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Harris  Barham,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Thomas 
Ingoldsby,  originally  p^Uuied  in  Bentley'B  SH9- 
ceUwty  and  repnbUBhed  in  three  series  from 
1840  to  1852. 

nrOOLSTADT,  VgAI-eht&t.  An  ancient  for- 
tilled  town  ot  Bamuia,  situated  on  the  left  buk 
of  the  Danube,  49  miles  by  rail  from  Ratisbon 
(Ibtp:  Germany,  D  4).  Its  most  noteworthy 
buildings  are  the  fifteenth-century  Frauenldrcfae, 
the  old  eastie,  and  the  old  university  buildings. 
The  Jesuit  University  of  Ingoldstadt  was  founded 
in  1472  by  Duke  Ludwig  the  Rich  and  by  the 
end  of  tiie  sixteenth  century  had  about  4000 
■tadentA.   It  was  transferred  in  1800  to  Lands- 


hut  and  in  1820  to  Munich.  The  town  has  a 
notable  town  hall,  a  theatre,  a  Franciscan  clois- 
ter, and  a  fifteenth-century  church  containing 
the  tomb  of  Dr.  Eck,  who  opposed  Luther.  In- 
goldstadt contains  a  number  of  eetablishmoitB 
for  the  manufacturing  of  ammuniti<«t,  weapons, 
and  armor,  and  a  school  ai  mflitary  engineering. 
Soap,  brushes,  and  beer  are  made.  Pop.,  1900» 
22,207;  1910,  23,74S,  meetly  Roman  OaUu^cs. 
Ingoldstadt  existed  as  early  as  the  ninth  century. 
It  received  municipal  rights  at  the  banning  of 
the  fourteenth  century  and  was  fortified  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  town 
was  besi^^  by  Gnstavus  Adolphus  in  1632,  and 
its  fortifications  were  destroyed  by  the  French 
aftor  a  three  months*  si^  in  1800.  They  were 
rebuilt  during  tiie  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

ZVaOKAB  VHM  BABBMIAV.   A  pUy 

by  Iferia  Anne  Lovell  (1861),  adi^ted  horn  tiie 
German  Der  Boim  der  WUdmit  of  Friedrieh 
Halm. 

IN'GOT.     See  Iboit  Aim  Steel,  Mbtal- 

I.UBOT  OF. 

nrOBAHAJC,  IiKgra-hlm,  Dttnoan  Nathan- 
iel ( 1802-01 ) .  An  American  naval  officer,  bom 
in  CSiarleston,  8.  C,  the  tan  of  a  Nathuiiel  In- 
graham  who  served  under  John  Paul  Jones  in 
the  Bon  Homme  Biohard.  In  1812  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  midshipman  in  the  United  States  navy 
and  served  through  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain.  In  1826  he  became  a  lieutenant  and  in 
1841  a  commander.  He  was  one  of  the  officers 
in  Commodore  David  Porter's  expedition  against 
the  Caribbean  pirates  and  during  the  Mexican 
War  served  in  the  blockading  fleet  of  Vera  Cmz 
and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Tanwico. 
Soon  after  the  dose  at  the  wax  he  was  plaoed 
in  oMumand  of  the  Bf.  Louit  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean station.  Bin  Arm  stand  agminst  the  at- 
tempt made  by  Austria  to  seize  Martin  Koasta, 
who  had  participated  in  the  Hungarian  revo- 
lution of  1848  and  had  taken  steps  towards  be- 
coming a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States  and  aroused  great 
popular  enthuuasm.  (See  Kobzta  Affaib.)  In 
1860  be  was  eonunismoned  captain,  but  at  the 
outbreak  of  tbe  dvll  War  be  resigned  from  the 
service  and  became  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance, Construction,  and  Repair  of  the  Confed- 
erate Navy,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
commodore. 

XNGKAHAlf,  Joseph  H<H.t  (1809-60).  An 
American  novelist,  born  at  Portland,  Me.  He 
went  to  sea  when  he  was  a  boy,  served  in  South 
AmericuL  revolutlMis,  and  after  graduation  at 
Bowdotn  in  1832  became  a  teacher  in  Natchez^ 
Miss.  His  The  Bouthweat  by  a  Tankee  (1836) 
was  a  great  success,  and  was  quiddy  followed 
1^  sensational  volumes  like  LofCtte;  Burton,  or 
the  Bieffee;  Captain  Kyd;  The  Amerioim 
Lounger  (1839) ;  The  Htmchback  and  the  Rou4 
(1843).  In  1866  he  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  setUed  at  Holly  Springs,  Miss., 
where  he  wrote  his  popular  biblical  series,  in- 
eluding  The  Prinoe  of  the  Houee  of  Damd 
(18Sfi),  The  PUlar  of  Fin  (1860).  and  The 
Throne  of  Damd  (1860). 

INQBAILED.    See  Engbahjs. 

INOBAM,  In'gram,  Abthub  F(HLET  Wih- 
HINGTOIT  ( 1868-  ).  An  Anglican  bishop, 
bom  in  Worcestershire,  the  grandson  of  Bishop 
Pep^  of  Worcester.  He  was  educated  at  Marl- 
borough Cotl^  and  at  K^le  Coll^,  Oxford, 
was  a  private  tutor  for  three  years  (1881-84), 
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and  from  1886  to  1889  was  private  chaplain  to 
the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  In  1889  he  became  head 
of  Oxford  House,  Bethnal  Oreen,  in  1896  rural 
dean  of  Spit&iaelds,  in  1897  canon  of  St.  Paul's 
and  Bishop  of  Stepncv^,  and  in  1901  Bishop  of 
London  and  dean  of  toe  chapeU  royal.  He  vis- 
ited America  in  1907.  He  wrote:  Old  Teatament 
DifioulHea  (1892);  New  Testament  DiffioulHea 
(1893);  Church  Difficultiee  (1896);  The  Men 
who  Crucify  Christ  (1896);  Work  tn  Oreat 
Citiea  (1896) ;  Christ  and  Hie  Friends  (1897) ; 
Banners  of  the  Christian  Faith  (1899). 

INGBAX,  JOBH  Kkuls  (1823-1907).  An 
English  economist  and  PositlviBt,  bom  in  Done- 
,  Ireluid,  Mid  edaeated  at  Trinity  Collc^ 
Uitt.  He  was  fellow  there  (1S46),  pro- 
fessor of  oratory  and  English  literature  (1862). 
re^ua  professor  of  Greek  (1866),  librarian 
<1B79),  and  finally  vice  provost  He  wrote:  A 
Bietory  of  Political  Boonomy  (reprinted,  1888, 
from  the  Encyolopasdia  Britannioa) ;  On  the 
Present  Position  and  Prospects  of  Political 
Economy  (1878);  Outlines  of  the  History  of 
Religion,  in  which  work  he  declares  himself  a 
Positivist;  Eiatory  of  Blwoery  amd  Serfdom  (in 
fncyoIofKvdM  Bn(amm»,  1888;  publi^ied  sepa- 
rately, 1896) ;  Bonnets  and  Other  Poems  {1900) ; 
Passages  from  the  Letters  of  Augustus  Comte 
(1901);  Praotieal  Morale  (1904);  and  edited 
The  Imitation  of  Christ,  from  the  manuscripts 
of  the  first  Engli^  translation  at  Dublin  and 
Cambridge  (1892). 

INQRASflTA,  In'griks-se'ft,  or  INQHABSTAB, 
OiovAicHi  FiLiPPO  (1610-60).  A  Sicilian  anato- 
mist, bom  at  Palermo.  The  pla^e  at  Palermo 
In  1676  vwLB  diednd  Urgdy  hy  his  methods  and 
throns^  his  work.  He  made  discoveries  of  great 
importance  in  anatomy  and  described  them  in 
his  In  Oaleni  Lihrum  de  Ossibus  Dootisaima  et 
Bmpertissima  Commentaria.  He  published  sev- 
eral other  interesting  worlEs. 

INOIIES,  ftit'gr',  Jban  Avqubtk  DoiinnqiTB 
(1780-1867).  A  French  historical  snd  portrait 
painter,  a  leader  of  the  Classicists.  He  was  bom 
at  Mmtanban,  Aug.  29.  1780,  tiie  s<hi  of  a 
Kulptor.  He  sow  became  the  most  important 
pupil  of  David,  whose  school  be  entered  in  1796. 
In  1801  he  received  the  Prix  de  Rome  with  the 
picture  "AchiUes  Receiving  the  Messenger  of 
Agamemnon,"  now  in  the  E^le  des  Beaux- Arta; 
but,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  national  finances, 
he  was  compelled  to  remain  at  Paris.  He  occu- 
pied himself  with  drawings,  portraits,  and  u^tii- 
ol^eal  sid»)eeta  until  1806,  when  ha  was  sent 
to  Boma  There  he  learned  to  know  the  works 
of  Baphael,  who  ezerdsed  a  dominaUog  influ- 
ence upon  him.  He  also  studied  the  anttqne 
fresco  and  vase  painting,  and  these  new  influ- 
ences brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  strict 
Classicists.  While  be  continued  to  execute  lar^ 
historical  pictures,  he  was  compelled  to  earn  his 
living  by  drawing  those  admirable  craytm  por- 
traits— 300  in  number — -which  are  perhaps  the 
most  extraordinary  of  his  works.  In  1820  he 
migrated  to  Florence,  laboring  mider  the  same 
dimcalties  until,  in  1824,  the  brilliant  success  of 
his  "Vow  of  Louis  XIII"  (now  in  Montauban 
C^hedr^)  caused  him  to  return  to  Paris. 

He  soon  became  the  head  of  a  large  school  and 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Classicists,  hard 
pressed  'by  the  Romanticists,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Delacroix.  In  1829  he  completed  his 
"Apotheosis  of  Homer,"  a  decoration  of  one  of 
the  ceilings  of  the  Louvre,  which  is  eonsidered 
hia  finest  epic  painting.   Weary  of  tiw  hostile 


criticism  which  this  painting  provoked,  he  gladly 
became  director  of  the  French  Academy  at  Borne 
in  1834,  remaining  tliere  until  1841.  During 
his  second  stay  at  Borne  he  painted  two  of  his 
most  admirable  ww^  "Stratonioe"  and  "Chern- 
bini  Inspired  by  the  Muse"  (Louvre),  which 
were  received  witdi  the  highest  praise^  On  his 
return  to  Paris,  in  1841,  he  was  made  Offiow 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  Commander  in  1846, 
and  Grand  OfBoer  in  1856;  he  was  named  Sena- 
tor on  May  26,  1862;  and  he  was  soon  after 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Council  of 
Public  Instructicn.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1866  a  room  was  set  apart  for  his  pictures,  and 
one  of  two  grand  medus  of  h<nior  was  awarded 
to  him,  IMaeroix  getting  the  other.  "La 
source,"  sent  to  the  London  Exhibition  of  1862 
and  now  in  the  Louvre,  showed  powers  unim- 
paired by  age.   He  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  17,  1867. 

Ingres's  greatest  strength  lay  in  bis  drawing. 
he  desain,  &est  la  probiti  de  I'art,  was  his  motto. 
His  consummate  dcill  is  very  evident  in  his  ad- 
mirable crayon  studies  and  drawings,  of  which 
the  Montauban  Museum  contains  the  most  valu- 
able ocdleotion,  left  by  the  punter  to  his  native 
town.  To  him  more  than  to  any  other  the 
French  school  owes  that  excellent  of  draftsman* 
ship  for  which  it  is  famous.  His  studies  also 
show  an  incredible  perseverance  and  dnoerity 
of  purpose.  These  qualities,  however,  were  at- 
tained at  the  expense  of  color,  which,  when  not 
almost  monochrome,  was  coarse  and  hard.  His 
works  also  ^ow  lack  of  originality.  The  fig-, 
ures,  even  of  his  best  paintings,  may  be  traced' 
to  models  in  woiks  of  Raphael,  Michelangelo,  or 
Gre^  vase  painting. 

Among  the  most  important  historical  paint- 
ings of  his  first  Roman  period  are:  "CEdipus 
and  the  Sphinx"  (1810),  in  the  Louvre;  "Ju- 
piter and  Thetis"  (1811),  Aix  Museum;  the 
"Sleep  of  Ossian"  (1811)  and  "Romulus  (Con- 
quering Acron"  (1812),  frescoes  for  Napoleon's 
palace  on  the  Monte  Cavallo;  the  "Odalisque" 
(1814).  Louvre;  "Vir^  Reading  the  Mneid  to 
Augustus";  "Pedro  of  Toledo  Kimng  the  Sword 
of  Hcsury  IV"  (1814) ;  "Raphael  and  the  For- 
narina"  (1814);  "Aretino  and  the  Envoy  of 
Charles  V"  (1816) ;  "Roger  and  Angelica"  (1819) 
and  "Christ  Delivering  the  Keys  to  St.  Peter" 
(1820),  both  in  the  Louvre.  His  later  works 
include:  "Martyrdom  of  St.  Symphorian" 
(1834),  Autun  Cathedral;  "Madonna  with  the 
Host,"  St.  Petersburg;  "Christ  among  the  Doo* 
tora**  (1843);  "Birth  of  Venus"  (1848)}  "Are- 
tino Visiting  Tintoretto"  (1848). 

Ingres  is,  perhaps,  greatest  in  portraiture^ 
where  he  stands  in  closest  contact  with  nature. 
Among  the  best  of  his  painted  portraits  are 
those  of  himself  (1804);  "Napoleon  as  First 
Consul"  (1804),  Li^  Museum;  "Napoleon  En- 
throned," Hdtel  des  Invalides  ( 1806)  ;  "Le- 
moine"  (1819) ;  "Charles  X"  (1829) ;  and  espe- 
cially "Bertin  the  Elder"  (1833).  The  Louvre 
contains  those  of  "Philibert  Riviire  and  Wife" 
(1806)  and  of  "Ghembini"  (1843).  Ingres  also 
designiad  cartoons  for  the  celebrated  glass  paint- 
ings in  the  chapel  of  St.  Fernando,  Paris.  His 
works  were  admirably  engraved,  especially  1^ 
Richehomme  and  Henriqnd-Dupont.  The  most 
important  of  bis  large  school  of  pupils  was  Hip- 
polyte  Flandrin  (q.v.). 

Bibliography.  Ernest  Chesneau.  La  peinture 
fran^aise  au  19e  siide  (Paris,  18^);  lives  by 
Blanc  (ib.,  1870),  Delaborde  <ib..  1870),  Baize 
(ib.,  1880),  Schmaraon,  In  Dohme,  Ktuut  und 
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KAnatler  (Leipzig,  1884) ;  E.  T.  L.  Oantier,  Por- 
traitt  du  19e  H&ole  (Paris,  1895);  Henry  de 
Chenneviftres-PoiDtel,  "La  nouvelle  salle  dee  por- 
traits-crayons d'lngres  au  Hus^  du  Louvre,"  in 
jeemie  de  I' Art,  vol  xiv  (ib.,  1903) ;  De  Wyzewa, 
L'dluvre  pemi  de  Ingres  (ib.,  1907).  The  best 
and  most  complete  monograph  on  the  life  and 
WOTke  of  Ingres  is  by  H.  Lapauze  (ib.,  1911). 
ZHOBIA.  See  Inqebmanund. 
IH'OUUH,  or  INOtri^F  (c.1030-1109). 
Abbot  of  Crowland,  or  Croyland,  Lincolnshire. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  bo  nj  in  London  and 
to  hare  studied  at  Oxford.  He  became  a  favor- 
ite of  Edgitha,  the  wife  of  Edward  Uie  Con- 
frasor;  visited  Duke  William  of  Norman^  at 
his  court  in  1051  and  became  his  secretary.  Af- 
ter a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  be  entered  a 
Norman  monastery.  Here  be  remained  till  1086, 
when  he  was  invited  to  England  by  the  Con- 
ueror  and  made  Abbot  of  Crowland,  where  he 
ied  Nov.  16,  1109.  The  HxBtoria  Monasterii 
Croj/landenais  (printed  by  Savile  in  London  in 
1596  and  in  more  complete  edition  hy  Fulman, 
at  Oxford,  in  1684;  translated  into  English  for 
Bohn's  Antiguarian  Library  by  Riley,  1854) 
was  iMig  attributed  to  him.  In  1826  Sir  Francis 
PalgraTe  in  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Itevieiei 
and  in  1862  H.  T.  RUey  in  Archmolog^ 
Journal,  maintained  by  cogent  arguments  that 
the  whole  so-called  history  was  little  better  than 
s  novel  and  was  probably  the  composition  of  a 
monk  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 
These  conclusions  have  been  almost  universally 
adopted.  What  few  facts  about  him  are  known 
eome  from  Hxe  Siatoria  Bo^eatMtioa  of  Orderi- 
CDfl  VitaUa  (ed.  l^ne,  Paris,  186S). 

JWHAlMAfTZOa  (from  Lat  it^uOare,  to  in- 
hale from  in,  in  -f-  Aotar^  to  breathe) .  In  med- 
idn^  a  term  used  to  signify  the  receiving  into 
the  lungs  of  vapors  or  gases  for  producing  an- 
csthesia  or  for  curative  purposes.  The  ordmary 
manner  of  administering  chloroform  is  as  fol- 
lows: Over  a  skeleton  wire  pan,  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  small  deep  saucer,  a  flannel  bag  is 
drawn.  Chloroform  is  dropped  on  the  bag,  and 
the  contrivance  is  inverted  over  the  patient's 
■oae  and  mouth.  To  give  ether,  a  large  square 
nose  bag  is  made  by  folding  fairly  strong  paper 
inside  of  a  towd  and  then  donblmg  the  double 
fabric  together  and  fastening  it  with  safety 
pins.  Less  wasteful  and  more  exact  in  the 
amount  used,  as  well  as  vastly  more  elegant,  are 
Uie  regular  inhalers,  apparatus  designed  for  the 
purpose  and  made  of  metal  and  n3>ber.  Such 
an  apparatus  is  necessary  for  the  administration 
of  Bitrous  <ndd^  or  lat^iing  gas.  (See  Art mb- 
THRio.)  The  vapor  oi  hot  water  is  employed 
in  tiinoat  diseaaes,  oftcm  affording  great  relief; 
and  medicinal  substances,  sodi  as  boizoia  and 
camphor,  are  sranetimes  used  in  conjunction, 
but  it  is  ottai  desirable  to  use  the  watny  vapor 
without  any  combinatiwi.  A  very  convenient 
and,  in  the  absence  of  other  apparatus,  the  only 
available  way  is  to  place  a  funnel  over  an  open 
vessel  containing  hot  water  and  inliale  the  not 
vapor  through  the  spout.  A  deep  vessel,  such 
aa  a  two-quart  earttien  pitoher,  may  be  nsedt 
containing  a  pint  of  boiling  water — the  patient 
breathing  from  the  open  mouth,  putting  his  face 
close  over  the  vessel,  with  care  to  moderate  the 
heat  of  the  contents.  The  vapor  of  carbolic  acid 
is  often  beneficial  as  an  inhalant  and  may  be  ad- 
ministered in  a  similar  manner.  The  volatile 
oils,  however,  are  most  generally  used.  There 
are  various  kinds  of  apparatus  for  inhalation, 


with  the  common  object  of  introducing  vapor  to 
tfae  lungs  in  the  proper  strength  or  temperature 
and  due  admixture  of  air.  Oxygm  la  adminis- 
tered by  inhalation  in  many  diseases,  especially 
in  angimia  and  pneumtmia.  It  is  given  from  a 
blinder,  from  which  it  eseapee  as  r^ulatcd  by 
a  cork,  passing  ihrongli  a,  *^nMBh  bottie"  cmtain- 
ing  mter  before  it  reaches  the  tube,  or  inhaler, 
held  in  the  patient's  nostril  or  mou^. 

INHAMBANH,  e'l^m-bK^tL  An  impwtaat 
seaport  town  in  Portuguese  East  Africa,  situ- 
ated on  Inhambane  Bay,  in  lat.  23°  50*  S.,  long. 
35'  25'  E.  (Map:  Africa,  H  7).  It  has  many 
fine  European  buildings,  including  a  fort, 
churches,  and  a  mosque.  Its  harbor  admits 
vessels  of  28  feet  draft,  and  its  trade  In  wax, 
copal,  ivory,  mafurra,  nuts,  and  rubber  amounts 
to  about  £260,000  ($1,200,000)  annually.  Pop., 
about  4000,  of  wh«n  100  are  Enn^peana  and 
260  Asiatics. 

rNSBBOTANOZ  (OF.  miheritanoe,  from  m- 
heriter,  inheritsr,  to  inhmt,  from  Lat.  mAersdi- 
tare,  to  appcnnt  as  heir,  from  in,  in  +  Jterea, 
heir;  connected  witii  herug,  master,  Ok.  x*^> 
otmr,  hand,  Skt.  har,  to  take).  In  a  popular 
Msia^  the  acquisition  of  property,  ^ther  real  or 
persooal,  whether  will  or  intestacy,  throng 
tiie  deatii  of  the  former  owner.  In  the  more  re- 
stricted sense  of  the  English  and  American  law; 
howevtf,  the  term  is  confined  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  real  property  by  descent  only.  The  popu- 
lar use  of  the  tenn  to  describe  gifto,  whether  of 
land  or  goods,  by  last  will  and  testament  is 
wholly  inaccurate.  Personal  property  does  not 
in  any  event  pass  1^  inherituice,  but  upon  the 
death  of  the  owner  intestate  goes  to  his  peraonal 
r^resentatives  for  purposes  of  adminisfaration 
(q.v.)  and  distribution  (q.v.). 

Strictly  speaking,  tiierefore,  inheritance  is 
confined  to  certain  kinds  of  interests  in  land 
which  have  come  to  be  known  as  estetee  of  in- 
heritance. (See  EaTAiT.)  These  include  the 
two  classes  of  estates  known  as  fee  simple  and 
fee  tail  (qq.v.).  In  tiie  former  the  inheritance 
is  unrestricted — or  "general,"  as  it  is  termed — 
being  open  to  all  persons  stantUng  in  any  dwrea 
of  oonsangninity  to  the  decedent  c<rflateraf  as 
well  a»  UneaL  In  the  latter  the  inheritance  ia 
restricted  to  the  issue  of  the  intestate  or  even 
to  a  special  class  of  lineal  descendants,  as  to  the 
issue  of  a  certain  wife  begotten,  or  even  to  the 
male  or  the  female  issue.  This  quality  of  in- 
heritability,  now  r^farded  as  an  essential  attri- 
bute of  the  absolute  ownership  of  real  property, 
has  not  always  been  a  characteristic  of  sudi 
estates,  hut,  like  the  corresponding  quality  of 
alienal^ity,  was  gradually  added  to  ue  fee  as 
that  originally  ensted  under  the  fendttl  mtem 
of  land  tenure.  For  the  rules  governing  inher- 
itance, see  DKBOENT;  HEIS;  HXBra>ITA3aEttT. 

The  term  "inheritance"  is  also  frequently  em- 
ployed to  describe  the  property  or  estate  ac- 
quired by  descent.  This  may,  in  addition  to  the 
real  estates  of  inheritance  above  described,  in- 
clude also  certein  privil^ed  chattels,  known  as 
heirlooms.  (See  Heiblooh.)  Consult  the  au- 
thorltiea  referred  to  under  I^obnt. 

T WH  BBTTAMOK  TAX.  A  charge  or  assess- 
ment on  the  BDceenion  or  devolution  of  property 
from  a  deceased  person  to  his  bei^  or  legatees. 

Such  taxes  were  imposed  in  Borne  over  2000 
years  ago  and  in  some  form  have  been  a  source 
of  revenue  in  several  of  the  continental  countries 
of  Enn^  almost  since  their  organization  as  in- 
de^Modent  governments.   In  Ei^land  Gladstone 
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called  the  nrioos  inheritance  tax  charges  "death 

duties,"  and  the  name  has  since  oome  into  com* 
BK>n  usage.  The  setf-goTeming  colonies  of  Great 
Britain,  particularly  Australia  and  New  Zea* 
land,  have  followed  her  example,  and  death  duties 
are  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  revenue  in  tiiose 
^OgroHiTe  etHnmonwealtha.  l^zea  of  a  similar 
character  were  Imposed  by  the  United  State* 
gavenaa&tt  aa  a  part  of  its  internal  revenue  m- 
tem  during  the  Civil  War,  but  were  repealed 
tome  time  after  Its  close.  However,  in  some 
form  or  other,  this  form  of  taxation  is  imposed 
in  a  nimiber  of  the  United  States. 

The  form,  rates,  and  method  of  assessment  and 
collectitHi  of  such  taxes  vary  considerably  in  dif- 
ferent states  and  countries.  There  are,  however, 
eertain  general  characteristics  oommm  to  most 
juriadicuoBs.  Such  laws  tomttAum  provide  for 
a  progresrive  rate  aoewdiDf  to  tiie  amount  of 
property  of  the  estate,  also  a  graduated  rate  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  relationship  of  the  indi- 
viduals entitled  thereto.  In  some  jurisdictions 
the  portion  to  which  a  widow  or  minor  children 
become  entitied  is  exempt  up  to  a  certain 
amount,  and  lineal  descendants  are  favored  in 
preferenee  to  ooUateral  relatives  whenever  any 
oisl^BCtion  is  made. 

The  Ei^^ish  death  duties  are  graduated  from 
1  per  cent  to  10  per  oent,  according  to  the 
amount  involved  and  the  d^n^  of  relationship 
of  the  braeflciaries.  The  Canadian  provinces 
have  followed  the  English  statutes  closely,  both 
as  to  rates  and  in  other  respects.  On  the  Conti- 
nent G^many,  Austria,  France,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  Russia,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Greece, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden  have  inheritance  or  sno- 
eessicm  taxes. 

Tba  laws  Imposing  such  tazee  have  oeeadmed 
a  great  deal  of  litigation  in  the  United  States. 
Tlwir  oonstitutionallty  has  been  attadced  in  sev- 
eral States,  the  contestants  claiming  that  they 
do  not  provide  a  uniform  method  of  taxation 
affecting  all  persons  alike,  as  required  by  the 
ctmstitutions  of  most  States,  but  this  contention 
has  been  repudiated  hv  the  courts  of  most  of 
these  jurisdictions.  Ineee  decisions  have  pro* 
eeeded  on  tiie  ground  that  such  a  tax  is  equaltr 
Imposed  and  properly  apportioned  upon  aU 
elassos;  that  it  is  a  tax  oa  the  mccearion  or 
devolution  of  piapaty  ratiier  than  on  the  prop* 
crty  itsdf  and  is  therefore  uniform  in  its  opera- 
tion and  effect.  Deathbed  gifts,  made  obviously 
to  escape  such  charges,  are  usually  included 
within  the  scope  of  these  laws.  The  justice 
and  oonvenience  of  this  form  of  taxation  have 
appealed  to  most  economic  writers,  and  it  is 
rapidly  growing  in  pi^ular  favw.  Consult: 
B.  F.  Dos  Fuses,  OoUattral  /nkeritonoe,  iMoegt 
amd  8uooe$aion  Tawea  (2d  ed..  New  York,  1896) ; 
Tristi«m  and  Goote,  Probate  Practice  (London, 
1900) ;  University  of  Wisconsin,  Inheritance 
Tam:  A  Bibliographjf  (Madison,  1910) ;  Lee,  Hig^ 
ginson  and  Company,  Inheritance  Taw  of  tUl  the 
8tate$  (Boston,  1911).  See  Dkath  Dunes;  In- 
mnoTAwoE;  SuooKssnm;  Tax  and  Taxation. 

IM'HIBI^ON  (Lat.  inhihitio,  from  mM&ere, 
to  hold  ba^,  from  mi,  in  -f-  hdhere^  to  hold).  A 
term  used  in  physiology  to  denote  a  prevoition 
or  reslnining  action.  Inhibition  in  a  nervous 
meehanism  is  a  resistanee  to  disordered  or  excee- 
ds aetiwi.  An  inhibitory  nerve  is  one  which 
eontrole  the  organ  or  other  structure  to  which 
it  goes,  preventing  undue  functional  activity. 

nrmBinON,  Wnr  or.  a  writ  or  process 
directed  to  an  individual  forbidding  him  to  do 
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s<«ne  particular  act.  It  Is  derived  fnm  the 
civil  law,  where  it  was  employed  by  the  courto 
of  appeal  to  stay  the  execution  of  judgmento  by 
inferior  courto  during  the  pendency  of  the  ap- 
peal. The  writ  was  used  in  the  early  Bnglish 
law  for  the  same  purpose,  but  was  later  super- 
■eded  the  writ  of  prohibititm.  The  term  snr- 
Tivea  only  in  ecclesiastical  latv  and  in  the 
praetioe  of  the  Roman  and  English  ehnrehea. 
Consult  Sir  Walter  Phillimore.  £ool«*iMtioal 
Law  (2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  London,  1805). 

IN  Hoo  siano  vincbs,  m  hok  dg^ 

vln'sCz  (Lat,  In  this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer). 
The  l^end  on  a  flaming  cross  which,  according 
to  tradition,  appeared  in  the  sky  to  the  Roman 
Emperor  Constantine  I  before  nis  battie  with 
Maxentiua. 

A  oetacean  of  the  family  Platanis- 
tidc,  and  thus  related  to  tiie  susu  of  the  Ganges, 
whidi  inhabito  the  Amazon  and  its  larger  tribu- 
taries. Only  one  speciee  {Inia  geoffreneie)  ia 
known.  It  reaches  a  length  of  8  feet  and  may 
be  wholly  pink  in  color  or  a  varying  mixture 
of  black  and  pink.  The  Indians  regard  it  with 
mingled  fear  and  snperstititm,  and  It  la  hard  to 
learn  what  are  ito  true  habits. 

tSiaiTEIZ.   See  GabcU  lUiarmz. 

INIOm,  Inl-j/ml  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
Gk.  iftop,  ifttoft,  musde  at  the  bade  of  tike  shoul- 
der  ifUH,  iimoe,  shoulder).  An  order  of  tele- 
ost,  soft-rayed,  de^-sea  flshee,  which  are  closely 
allied  to  the  Isospondyli,  but  lack  the  mesooora* 
cold  and  have  an  imperfect  ccmnection  between 
the  shoulder  girdle  and  the  cranium.  It  consisto 
of  several  families  of  flahea  dwelling  in  the 
oceanic  ahyescs,  most  of  whidi  have  pfaosfAoree- 
eeat  light  organs  or  photophoree.  (See  Lajitbrw 
FiBH.)  Consult  Jordan  and  Evermann,  Piehet 
of  North  and  Middle  A.merica  (Washington, 
1896 ) .   See  Ibobfoitdtli. 

XBITIATIVE.  A  political  device,  originat- 
ing in  Switzerland  and  which  has  recently  gained 
a  foothold  in  the  United  Stotes,  which  aims  to 
secure  to  the  mass  of  the  voters  a  more  direct 
participation  in  l^slation  by  requiring  the  sub- 
nis^on  eitiier  to  the  lo^Iature  or  to  pc»nlar 
vote  of  pn^poeals  for  legislation  initiated  by 
one  or  more  of  such  voters.  In  Ito  developed 
form,  as  applied  in  some  of  the  American  States, 
the  biitiative  may  be  r^;arded  as  an  application 
of  tJie  "town-meeting"  form  of  government  to 
communities  too  numerous  and  complex  to  make 
tiiat  form  of  l^slatlon  strictiy  applicable,  or 
as  a  device  for  making  effective  the  rij^t  of  pe- 
tition. A  petition  addressed  by  a  citizen  or  bray 
of  eituens  to  his  or  their  represoitative  legis* 
lature  may  be  granted  or  rejected  or  wholly  ig- 
nored. Iaws  providing  fw  the  initiative  ui 
effect  forlrid  this  last  method  of  dealing  with  • 
petition  iuiking  for  specific  l^islative  action, 
by  requiring  the  submission  to  a  vote  of  such  a 
measure  if  properly  presented  and  supported. 
Historically,  nowever,  the  initiative  had  Ite  ori- 
gin in  the  "direct  demoeraciea"  (Landegemeinde) 
of  the  smaller  Swiss  cantons — popular  assembllea 
oompoaed  of  all  the  voters  of  uw  eanttau — where 
a  smgle  votor  may  require  the  snlnnisdon  of  his 
proposal  to  popular  vote.  In  the  larger  cantons 
the  number  of  petitltmers  required  for  the  ini- 
tiation of  a  1«p8lative  measure  varies  frcnn  70 
in  the  Onter  Khodes  to  12,000  in  Bern.  The 
principle  has  been  adopted  in  all  the  Swiss  can- 
tons except  Lucerne,  Fribourg,  and  Valais,  and 
was  adopted  in  1801  by  the  OonfedVBtimi  as  • 
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method  of  iRvpofling  am  amendment  to  the 

eonetitiition. 

The  initiative  made  its  first  appearanoe  in  the 
United  States  through  its  adoption  by  the  State 
of  Oregon  in  1902.  It  has  since  been  adooted  in 
acnne  20  States,  and  propoaala  for  its  aaoption 
are  poiding  in  about  a  dozea  other  States.  In 
KMBe  States  it  is  restricted  to  the  Initiation  of 
ordinary  kgidatton,  but  in  others  it  is  arolled 
to  the  amwdnimt  of  the  State  eonsttttttum  as 
welL  The  number  of  petitioners  required  to  put 
it  into  effect  varies  from  2S  per  cent  of  the  reg- 
istered voters  (Arizona)  to  3  per  ceat  (Ohio). 
In  all  the  States  it  is  coupled  wiUi  the  referen- 
dum, requiring  the  submission  of  the  proposed 
measure  to  popular  vote — either,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  in  the  first  instance  or,  as  In  Ohio,  in 
case  the  l«riBlatnre  fkils  to  amtrove  tba  pro- 
posaL  In  uw  latter  ease  there  is  a  double  bii> 
tiative — ^flrst  to  secure  the  consideration  of  a 
measure  by  the  iMfisIature  and  then  as  a  method 
of  appeal  from  the  legislature  to  the  body  of 
voters. 

The  initiative  thus  takes  its  place  as  one  of  a 
number  of  related  political  devices  whose  object 
is  to  (Aviate  in  some  degree  the  misrepreeenta- 
tive  character  of  the  American  repTesentative 
system  by  giving  to  the  people,  by  direct  politi* 
«al  acUoDa  a  more  immediate  control  of  tiie  busi- 
ness  of  government.  Other  devices  of  this  sort, 
■neb  as  the  referendum,  the  recall  of  elective 
oflfcials,  direct  primaries,  the  presidential  pref- 
erence primary,  the  direct  election  by  popular 
vote  of  United  States  Senators,  wcnnan  suffrage, 
and  the  abort  ballot,  are  described  and  diseuaeed 
under  their  appropriate  titles.  Of  all  theee 
devices  of  popular  soveramoit  the  most  difficult 
to  set  im  aa  a  wornng  institutitm  is  the  initia- 
tive. The  technical  difficulties  attending  the 
drafting  of  legislative  measures  are  etmiinff  to 
be  understood  even  in  a  country  where  leipsla- 
tiott  has  often  been  of  a  haphasard  cluu-ac- 
ter  and  where  the  preparatiim  of  bills  has  usu- 
alty  been  left  to  private  initiative.  But  even 
the  most  slipshod  measure,  when  subjected  to 
l^islative  scrutiny,  may  be  converted  by  amend- 
ment into  a  workable  and  effective  piece  of  leg- 
islation. This  is  clearly  impossiUe  in  the  case 
of  a  measure  proposed  1^  ue  initiative^  which 
may  be  put  forth  by  any  one  who  seenrea  a  soffi- 
^ent  number  of  signatures  to  the  initiating 
petition. 

The  "Wisocmsin  Plan,"  as  it  is  called,  sedu 
to  obviate  this  objection  by  permitting  any  per- 
son, after  securing  the  introduction  of  a  bill  In 
the  le^alature  and  not  otherwise,  to  have  the 
measure  submitted,  on  a  proper  petition,  to  pop- 
ular vote.  As  agidnst  this  theoretical  objeenon 
it  is  urged  that,  in  those  States  in  which  the 
initiatire  has  been  in  opnation,  the  diffieolty 
ni^ed  has  not  in  practice  proved  to  be  It  serious 
one,  and  that  the  system  has  demonstrated  its 
efficacy  by  the  good  quality  of  the  legislation 
which  has  resulted  from  it.  However  this  may 
be,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  device  is  grow- 
ing in  popular  favor,  and  tiiat  it  is  likely  in 
the  near  future  to  be  adopted  in  all  the  States 
at  the  American  Union.  It  should  be  noted  tiiat 
both  tiie  Pnwreesive  and  Socialist  parties  liave 
a^ipted  the  initiative  a  part  of  HuAt  pro* 
nunme  <rf  political  reform.  See  Lbqibutioit; 
nncABT   ELBuminii   Bxnaamwju;  Rbcau.; 

POFCLAB  OoVKBNlCEnT;    ElKHTON;  EzjHTTCmAL 
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( 1846-  ).  A  French  sculptor.  hoFa  at 
ziers.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Dumont  and  won  the 
Prix  de  Rome  in  1874.  At  the  Exposition  of 
1889  he  won  the  Orand  Prix  and  in  1900  was  a 
member  of  the  jury.  In  1906  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Institute  and  in  1910  Commander 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  His  work  shows  power- 
ful imagination  and  strong  perscmality  as  well 
as  great  knowledge.  Anune  his  statues  are 
"HipponiMies,"  at  the  LoxemlKHiTg;  "Bve  after 
the  FaU,"  at  MontpelHer;  "Sadi-Camot,"  at 
Cette;  "Love  Conquering  the  Lion,"  "Fame." 
"The  lAughing  Child,"  and  several  others,  at 
B^ziers. 

nrJEOnON  (I^at.  «nyeotio,  from  mjieere,  to 
throw  in,  from  in,  in  4-  jacere,  to  throw).  A 
term  applied  in  medicine  to  a  fluid  thrown  into 
the  passages  or  cavities  of  the  body  by  means  of 
a  syringe  or  elastic  bag.  The  fluids  thus  in- 
jected into  the  rectum  or  lower  bowel  are  termed 
cnemata.  (See  Ehuca.)  'the  injection  of  a 
dilute  Boluticm  of  salt  into  the  veins  has  been  in 
use  since  about  1879  and  has  been  found  to  be 
of  great  service  in  many  diseased  conditions. 
The  injection  of  blood  into  the  veins  is  described 
in  the  article  Transfushin  ow  Blood.  Bee  Ht- 

PODBBICIO  MJEDIOATION. 

TNJJSOTOR  (Lat.  injioere,  to  throw  in). 
Specifically  an  apparatus  for  feeding  water  into 
a  steam  boiler  by  means  of  a  steam  jet  fnnn  that 
boiler,  acting  through  a  tapering  or  ennrerging 
nozzle  upon  the  mass  of  watw  to  be  forced  into 
the  boiler.  G«ierally  an  apparatus  by  whidi 
one  fiuid  moving  at  hi^  velocity  through  a 
tapering  or  converging  nozzle  can  be  made  to  set 
in  motion  another  fiuid  upim  which  it  impinges 
in  its  flow,  in  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  the 
fluid  of  higher  velocity.  The  injector  principle 
is  used  in  the  chimney  stadcs  of  locomotive  or 
other  boilers  to  cause  draft,  in  the  atomizers  or 
spray  apparatus  of  physicians  and  perfumer% 
and  in  the  burners  for  liquid  fuels  under  boUers. 
When  the  presenre  against  which  the  Injector 
feeds  is  equal  to  or  nearly  that  of  the  impelling 
or  actuating  jet,  the  device  is  an  injector.  When 
the  resistance  pressure  is  much  lower  than  that 
of  the  impelling  jet,  it  is  called  an  ejector. 
With  a  given  pressure  of  the  impelling  jet, 
ejectors  deliver  much  more  liquid  against  their 
low  reustance  than  the  injector  working  against 
a  hi^  resistance. 

Injectors  and  ejectors  are  of  two  classes:  in 
one  the  water  to  be  impelled  is  at  the  level  at 
which  the  injector  is  set  up ;  these  are  nonlifting 
types.  In  the  other  the  water  has  to  be  raised 
by  atmospheric  pressure  from  a  level  lower  than 
the  injector,  and  hence  the  latter  must  first  cre- 
ate and  tiien  maintain  at  its  suction  end  a  pros- 


sure  below  atmosphere  and  sufficientiy  so  to 
enable  the  water  to  be  raised.  These  are  lifting 

injectors.  The  lifting  injector  is  the  genenu 
ease.  The  accompanying  diagram  is  a  schematic 
presentation  of  the  essentials  of  such  a  device. 
Dry  steam  from  the  steam  boiler  to  be  fed  with 
water  in  the  specifio  type  of  boiler*feeding  in- 
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|aetor  enters  through  the  pipe  a  at  high  veloc- 
1^.  The  pipe  c  leads  trom  the  tank  or  supply 
Of  water  and  is  full  of  air,  as  is  the  body  of  the 
instrument.  The  rapid  flow  of  the  jet  <n  steam 
and  the  impact  of  its  particles  carry  the  air 
above  the  water  in  the  pipe  o  out  of  the  injector 
to  the  open  air  throuf^  the  waste  pipe  g,  and 
the  flow  towards  g  theraore  reduces  uie  air  pres* 
sure  in  c,  which  is  air-sealed  mt  the  bottom  fay 
the  water  it  contains.  Hence  atmo^heric  pres- 
sure outside  of  c  forces  the  water  up  until  it 
meets  the  steam  jet  in  the  "combining  tube"  d. 
Here  two  things  happen:  the  steam  is  condensed 
by  the  cooler  water,  and  the  rapidly  moving  jet 
imparts  some  of  its  preriously  ni^  Telocity  by 
impact  upon  the  water.  The  heat  energy  of  tiie 
mass  of  steam  is  imparted  to  the  water,  raising 
its  temperatuTe;  t»e  kinetie  energy  or  liTiag 
force  of  the  jet  or  mass  of  steam  passing  per 
second  is  wholly  imparted  to  the  water,  but,  by 
reason  of  the  greater  mass  of  the  water,  only 
a  part  of  the  original  steam  velocity  is  imparted 
to  the  water.  Enou^  remains,  however,  to 
make  the  combined  jet  of  steam  and  water  jump 
past  the  break  between  nozzles  d  and  e  and  rush 
with  great  energy  of  inass  and  velocity  in  the 
direetlMi  of  jet  motion  and  impiuse  against  the 
dedc  valve  opening  it  against  we  static  pres- 
sure <m  its  back  and  allowing  the  water  to  pass 
into  ttu  boiler  against  such  pressure.  The  rush 
•of  the  water  jet  removes  all  ur  and  steam  in 
the  waste  pipe  and  in  the  body  of  the  injector 
and  maintains  the  necessary  low  pressure  in  the 
suction  pipe  o.  If  the  velocity  of  flow  in  a  falls 
below  that  necessary  to  impart  kinetic  energy 
to  the  jet  of  water,  the  injector  "breaks,"  as  it 
is  called,  and  steam  and  water  escape  from  the 
wast^  Uw  suction  cesses,  and  the  instrument 
must  be  oooled  off  and  started  again. 

Ifodem  injectors  have  simplified  the  practical 
operation  of  feeding  by  mterconnecting  the 
waste-pipe  valve  and  the  starting-jet  Talv& 
Double-tube  injectors  are  also  mucn  in  use — 
sometimes  called  "inspirators"  as  a  trade  name 
— in  which  there  are  two  jets  side  by  side  in  suc- 
cessive chambers.  The  first  is  the  steam  jet  and 
inducing  chamber;  the  second  is  the  forcing 
diamber,  taking  the  first  jet  of  warmed  water 
and  using  it  as  a  further  induirfng  jet  for  a 
second  supply  of  water  and  forcing  the  latter 
into  the  haHer.  The  injector  priaeipk  was  first 
advanced  1^  Henri  Jacques  Giffard,  a  French 
mgineer  and  mathematician.  Restarting  in- 
jectors are  such  as  will  resume  their  function 
after  a  "break"  in  the  flow  without  the  atten- 
tion of  the  operator.  Injectors  preheat  the  feed 
water  and  hence  are  much  in  use  where  this  is 
an  advantage.  They  are  less  Sclent  as  movers 
of  oool  wa«r  than  the  ordinary  power  pump. 
They  are  light  in  weight,  compact,  and  dispose 
of  their  own  exhaust  steam.  For  a  history  of 
the  development  of  the  injector  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  actitv,  consult  Kneass,  Practice  and 
Tiieory  of  the  Injector  (New  York,  1910),  and 
for  descriptions  and  illustrations  and  represents 
ative  forms,  consult  Hutt<Hi,  ifecAontoal  Engi- 
neering of  Power  PUmtt  (ib.,  1909);  Inchley, 
Bteam  BoUert  and  Boiler  Aooeeeoriee  (London, 
1912 ) ;  Wakeman,  PracUoal  Guide  for  Firmnen 
(New  Haven,  Goon.,  1906);  Hughes,  "Injector 
Uetal  and  Fittings,"  in  Journal  of  the  Ineti- 
tute  of  Metale  (dndon,  1911) ;  Praeeedinge  of 
the  American  RaUtDay  Maeter  ifachiniett  Asgo- 
oiation  (Chicago,  1913).  For  theory,  consult 
Wood,  Thermodignamice,  Beat  Motor*,  amd  Re- 
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frigerdting  Machinee  (8th  ed.,  New  York,  1809), 
and  Peabody,  Thermodynamice  of  the  Steam  En- 
gine amd  Other  Heat  Engine*  (6th  ed.,  ib., 
1909 ) ;  and  for  a  brief  discnmion,  Kent,  Mechan- 
ical Engineer*  Po^t  Book  (8tb  ed.,  ib.,  1013). 

The  ejector  principle  is  used  in  steam-engine 
oondensers,  whWe  ue  flow  of  condensing  water 
meets  the  exhaust  steam,  as  in  the  omnUnlng 
tube  d,  and  by  Its  condensation  and  its  flow 
maintains  a  pressure  less  than  atmosphere  in 
the  pipe  a  which  leads  from  the  engine  cylinder. 
The  outfall  through  /  need  only  have  a  velocity 
sufficient  to  overuilaiioe  the  tendency  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  to  enter  and  establish  itself  from 
that  direction.  The  injector  principle  is  also 
used  in  many  forms  of  blue-flune  wickless  gas 
stoves,  where  the  jet  of  gas  Is  the  Impdling  Jet, 
and  tiie  lur  for  ocmlmstion  is  entrained  witit 
and  by  it. 

IN'JTA.   See  Botrro. 

nrJUNO^OH  (Lat.  m/UBoMd,  from  infun- 
gere,  to  command,  from  m,  in  +  ^im^ere,  to 
join;  connected  with  Ok.  {myifiwat,  eeugnj/nai, 
Skt  tfuf,  to  join,  and  ultimately  with  Eng. 
yoke).  A  judicial  writ  or  process  of  a  court  of 
equity,  commanding  a  person  or  persons  named 
therein  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  particular  thinff. 
It  had  its  origin  in  the  Roman  taw,  under  which 
system  a  somewhat  similar  process,  kutwn  as 
an  interdict,  was  employed.  The  idea  was  in- 
troduced into  England  and  Scotland  1^  the 
early  chanodlors,  as  a  result  of  their  search  for 
remedies  to  modify  the  liarshness  of  the  common 
law  and  to  supplement  it  where  inadequate  to 
meet  the  ends  of  justice,  though  it  bad  at  an 
earlier  period  been  employed  with  considerable 
freedom  b^  the  king's  court  (curia  regie).  The 
soQve  of  its  use  and  i^rplication  has  greatly 
widened  until  to-day  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  r«nedy  of  an  equitable  nature. 

The  purposes  for  which  an  injunction  may 
be  «npIoyed  may  be  described  ^erally  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  to  prevent  the  commission  of  certain 
wrongs  of  a  civil  nature;  (2)  to  protect  rights; 
(3)  to  compel  the  restoration  of  rights.  The 
greatest  proportion  of  injunctions  fall  under  the 
two  classes  first  named  and  are  usually  termed 
preventive^  because  they  tmerate  to  prevent 
wrongs  restraining  acts,  while  the  third  class, 
called  mandatory,  as  descriptive  of  their  purpose 
to  compel  the  afbmative  performance  of  an  act, 
are  more  rarely  used.  A  conunm  examine  of  a 
preventive  injunction  is  one  to  restrain  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  nuisance,  such  as  generating  un- 
usual quantities  of  blade  smoke  and  cinders  in 
a  great  city;  whereas  an  injunction  to  compel 
the  restoration  of  running  water  to  its  natural 
channel  by  a  person  who  has  wrongfuUy  di- 
verted it  therefrom  would  be  dassed  as  manda- 
tory. Some  other  important  uses  of  preventive 
injunctions  are:  to  prevent  the  violation  of 
contracts;  to  restrain  or  prevent  waste,  or 
nuisance;  to  protect  patent  rights,  copyrights, 
and  trade-marks  from  infringement;  and  to 
stay  proceedings  in  a  court  of  law.  The  latter 
c^ject  is  effected  by  aijoining  one  or  both  oi 
One  parties  to  the  action  from  proceeding  further 
in  the  cause.  A  court  of  eqm^  will  sometimes 
enji^n  a  party  or  parties  within  its  own  juris- 
diction from  prosecuting  an  action  in  another 
jurisdiction.  A  notable  example  of  such  exer- 
cise of  power  is  where  a  United  States  court 
restrains  all  creditors  prosecuting  actions  in 
State  courts  for  the  enforcement  of  their  claims 
against  a  bankrupt  from  proceeding  further  in 
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their  sctions,  thus  leaving  all  mmttera  relating 
to  bis  estate  to  its  own  determination. 

A  court  of  equity  follows  the  same  rules  in 
this  Hummary  method  of  procedure  as  in  the 
exeroise  of  its  other  fuiioticin%  and  therefore  will 
nily  grant  an  injunction  when  the  remedy  at 
lav  is  inadequate  to  give  a  party  who  is  wronged 
the  complete  relief  to  which  he  is  entitled.  One 
reason  for  issuing  an  injunction  ia  to  prevoit 
irrq>arable  damage.  Where,  e^.,  a  person  main> 
tains  an  offensive  nuisance  which  operates  to 
keep  away  customers  from  a  near-by  shop,  the 
shopkeqter  oould  recover  damages  in  a  court  of 
law;  but,  as  a  long  delay  may  ensue  before  his 
cause  can  be  Teached,  his  businesa  may  be  ruined 
in  the  meantime.  His  damages  in  that  event 
would  be  hard  to  estimate  and  therefore  that 
relief  would  be  manifeeUy  inadequate  to  protect 
him;  whereas,  if  the  nuisance  is  immediate^ 
abated,  in  compliance  with  an  injunction  order, 
he  is  saved  irreparable  damage.  Much  criticism 
and  controversy  have  been  occasioned  by  cases 
where  the  courts  have  enjoined  striking  laborers 
or  others  from  inducing  or  coercing  worldng> 
moi  to  strike  for  the  purpose  of  f  oidng  their 
anployers  to  grant  the  ecmcessunks  donanded. 
Thu  use  of  the  injunction  has  been  stigmatised 
as  "government  by  injunction"  and  has  been  de- 
nounced by  labor  organizations  and  some  publl- 
dsts  as  an  unwarranted,  new,  and  arbitrary 
exercise  of  power  by  the  courts.  Except  in  the 
ease  of  certain  extreme  injunctions  improperly 
granted,  tiiis  contention  is  not  supported  W 
kgal  airthority,  as  the  ri^t  to  oondoet  tauTB 
business  without  interference  or  molestation 
from  others  in  any  mannw  is  a  long-established 
principle  of  the  oommon  law,  the  vitdation  of 
whidi  is  an  actionable  wrong  at  law,  and  a 
eonrt  of  equity  has  jurisdiction  to  prevent 
wrongs  and  injuries  to  persons  and  their  prop- 
erty and  to  restrain  combinations  and  conspira- 
cies for  unlawful  purposes.  Of  course  the  crux 
of  the  question  in  all  these  cases  is,  what  legally 
oHiBtitutes  an  unlawful  interfwence  with  an- 
other's business;  and  tiiis  point  opinions 
sre  widely  divergent,  lliere  has  reoently  been 
considerable  agitation  in  favor  of  lofislation 
limiting  the  power  of  the  courts  to  »Bue  in- 
junctions and  punish  for  contempt  in  oases 
arising  out  of  labor  disputes. 

The  courts  have  not  defined  or  limited  the 
circumstances  in  which  relief  by  injunction  will 
be  granted,  but  reserve  the  ri^t  to  exercise 
their  power  whenever  a  novel  state  of  facts  may 
seem  to  preaoit  ui^ent  equitable  grounds  ior 
d<rfi^  so. 

With  reference  to  the  time  when  fhey  are 
granted  and  remain  in  force,  injunctions  are  also 
elaMliled  as  preWw^nary,  or  interlooutory,  and 
perpetual.  Where  there  is  danger  that  great 
damage  will  be  done  by  one  party  to  another 
before  the  questions  between  them  can  be  deter- 
mined on  uteir  merits,  a  court  of  equity,  or 
judge  thereof,  may,  on  application  of  one  party 
to  him  on  the  bench  or  at  chambers,  at  any  time 
ui  the  day  or  night,  and  without  notice  to  the 
other  party,  grant  an  injunction  to  prevent  tiie 
ecmtinnanee  m  the  wrongs  complained  of  durii^ 
the  pendency  of  the  action,  or,  if  no  action  has 
been  commenced,  to  operate  as  a  stay  until  an 
application  is  made  to  the  court  by  the  party 
enjoined  to  have  it  dissolved.  Upon  such  ap- 
plication all  the  facts  on  both  sides  are  pre- 
sented to  the  court,  and  it  may  then  dissolve 
the  injunction  or  make  it  permanent.   In  order 
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that  the  party  thus  summanly  enjoined  may 
not  suffer  damage  if  it  is  finally  detorminra 
that  he  was  within  his  rights  in  doing  the  acts 
complained  of,  the  court  or  judge  reqidres  the 
party  seddng  the  relief  to  give  sutDcient  se- 
curity that  he  will  pay  all  damages  that  his  ad-- 
versary  may  sustain  by  reason  of  the  injunction 
if  it  IS  thereafter  dissolved  fur  lack  of  suffi- 
cient legal  grounds  to  sustain  it.  Tbia  tempo- 
rary, or  interlocutory,  injunction  may  be  made 
perpetual  if  the  court  later  determines  that  the 
grounds  advanced  for  its  continuanoe  are  valid 
In  law  and  have  been  sustained  bv  the  proof. 

For  many  years  the  granting  of  tne  remedy  of 
an  injuncticm  was  the  wecial  prerogi^ive  of  tiie 
courts  ol  (jhaaoery  in  England  ana  the  United 
States.  During  tiie  last  century,  however,  the 
pown:  of  issuing  injunctions  in  certain  classes 
of  eases  was  1^  statiito  conferred  on  the  ordi- 
nary courts  of  common  law  in  England  and  in 
several  of  the  United  States.  The  merging  of 
the  courts  of  equity  and  ctHumon  law  in  a  single 
tribunal  in  Engluid  and  most  of  the  United 
States  has  doao  away  wilit  the  distinction.  See 
Chaitobet;  Eqvzxt. 

Consult:  Beach,  TVeoMstf  tm  the  LaiO  of  Iw- 
/wHrttotu  {Chicago,  1806) ;  W.  W.  Eerr,  TreaOae 
on  the  Lau>  and  Praotioe  of  Injunetione  {4th 
ed.,  London,  1003) ;  J.  L.  High,  Treatise  on  the 
Late  of  Injunctiont  a»  Adminietered  in  the  Oourta 
of  the  United  States  and  England  {4th  ed., 
Chicago,  1005 ) ;  H.  0.  Joyce,  Treatise  on  the 
Lam  Rating  to  Infunotiont  {3  vols.,  Albai^, 
1»0»);  A.  P.  Thorn,  JudioM  Power  and  tho 
Potoer  of  Oongres$  in  its  R^aHon  to  the  United 
atatea  Oowrte  {Washii^cton,  1012). 

IH'JUBT  (from  Lat.  injviria^  harm,  from  »»• 
ptriuSt  acting  wrongfully,  from  •»-,  not  -f  /us, 
right,  law).  In  the  Iwal  sense,  an  actionable 
wroi^;  any  act  in  violation  of  the  righto  of 
another  of  which  the  law  will  take  cognizance 
hv  allowing  the  injured  party  an  action  against 
the  wrongdoer  to  recover  specific  property  or 
damages  or  boliL  In  the  in'acUcal  s^iae  the 
term  may  also  be  s^  to  embrace  actionable 
wrongs  against  the  stat^  in  which  ease  the  r^- 
Btltt  sought  the  action  broi^t  1^  or  on  be* 
half  of  tiie  state  is  the  punishment  of  the 
offender,  usually  by  criminal  prooees.  Injury, 
in  the  l^al  sense,  is  to  be  distinguished  frtHu 
wrongs  miich  are  damnum  eitegue  injuria,  Le., 
acte  resulting  in  harm  to  another  for  wUdi  the 
law  gives  no  ronedy. 

An  injury  may  also  be  injuria  aheque  damnOj 
Le.,  an  injury  which,  although  a  technical  in- 
vasion of  a  right,  is  without  actual  damage  to 
the  injured  party,  in  whtdi  ease  the  injuied 
party  may  recover  nominal  damages  or,  in  rare 
cases,  obtoin  an  injunctitm  restraining  the 
wrongdoer.  The  principles  governing  the  law 
of  civil  or  private  injury  are  discussed  at  length 
under  Tobt  and  under  Equtft,  which  exercised 
ite  preventive  jurisdiction  over  torts.  See  also 
CoHTiucr;  Tbovsb;  Tbbspass.  Hie  principles 
governing  the  law  of  public  wrongs  are  die* 
cussed  under  dtocE;  Cbihiital  Law. 

JXfK  (OF.  en^ue,  enche,  Fr.  enore,  Prov.  en* 
oout.  It.  enehioetro,  ink,  from  Lat.  moaustum, 
Gk.  tfKawTow,  enkauston,  j^nrple  ink,  from  ty- 
jcavffTVt,  enkaustos,  burned  m,  from  tyKaUw,  en- 
kaiein,  to  bum  in,  from  ip,  en,  in  -f  KoUtw, 
kaiein,  to  bum).  Any  colored  fluid  used  in 
writing  or  printing.  The  use  of  ink  for  writing 
was  known  to  the  aneioits,  and  papyri  and 
manuseripte  dating  back  to  more  than  4000 
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Tean  ago  are  to  be  foimd  in  Tarions  nnueomB. 
Many  of  these  writing  fluids  were  pigments. 
«uuistiiig  ehiefiy  oi  varions  forms  ox  earfaon, 
such  as  ifwj  wuk,  lampMaek,  aod  soot  mixed 
with  gum,  in  order  to  avoid  too  great  fluidity; 
others  were  apparently  actual  dyes  of  irm  and 
acids,  to  which  carbon  was  added.  The  liquor 
of  the  cuttlefish  is  reported  by  Cicero  and  Pliny 
to  have  been  used  among  the  Bomans  as  * 
writing  fluid.  Elegant  manuscripts,  written  in 
gold  and  sUver  inks,  are  well  known,  and  amosg 
these  may  be  nuntimed  tlie  eddiTated  Cods* 
Vptal,  which  is  written  in  silver  ink  on  violet 
parehmait^  the  initials  and  certain  passages 
bdng  in  gold.  Borne  written  wholly  in  red  ink, 
made  of  vermilion,  purple,  or  cinnabar,  are  still 
preserved,  although  red  was  more  frequently 
used  for  the  headings  and  initials  of  books, 
chapters,  and  pages.  The  ^perors  of  Constan* 
tinople  were  in  the  haldt  of  signing  their  acts  in 
red  Ink,  and  the  first  secretary  was  guardian  of 
the  vase  containing  the  dnnobar,  or  vermilion, 
which  the  Mnperor  used.  Green  ink,  though 
rarely  found  in  charters,  often  occurs  in  Lann 
Buumseripts,  enedally  tiiose  of  later  years.  It 
«M  also  naed  nj  the  guardians  of  the  Greek 
emperors  before  their  wards  attained  their 
nwority. 

Inks  are  commonly  treated  under  the  two 
heads  of  writing  ink  and  printing  ink. 

BlMk  Writing  Ink.  Ordinary  black  writing 
ink  is  a  ennpinind  obtabied  by  tiie  action  of 
ferrons  sulphate  on  an  infntlai  of  nntgalls  or 
any  similar  compound  obtaining  tannin  and  is 
essentially  a  ferroso-ferric  gallate.  IVpieal  of 
this  kind  of  ink  is  the  one  connsting  ttf  the  fol- 
lowing ingredients:  nutgalls,  12  pounds;  fer- 
rous sulphate,  6  pounds ;  gum  Seuf^,  S  pounds ; 
and  12  gallons  of  water.  It  is  prepared  by 
carefully  selecting  nutgaU^  preferably  the  va- 
riety from  Aleppo,  as  that  oimtaina  a  laraer 
pr<wortion  of  gallic  and  tannic  acids  than  ouer 
varieties.  They  are  then  crushed  and  treated 
with  distilled  water  for  several  days,  after 
which  the  clear  liquid  is  carefully  drawn  df, 
and  to  it  is  added  a  clear  mucilage,  made  by 
previously  dissolving  the  gum  in  hot  water  and 
filtering.  Finally,  uie  ferrous  sulphate  is  dis- 
solved separately  and  mixed  with  the  fore- 
going soluticms.  Some  recommend,  instead  of 
a  SMUticm  of  ferrous  sulphate,  that  clean  iron 
filings  be  added  to  a  portion  of  nntgalls  and 
gum  and  the  liquid  a^tated  until  it  becomes 
deep  blade  in  color.  In  either  case  the  color  is 
due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  salt  and  its 
ctunbination  with  the  gallic  acid  in  the  solution. 
It  has  been  determined  that  the  proportion  of 
three  parts  of  the  galls  to  one  part  of  the  fer- 
rous milphate  yields  a  satisfactory  ink,  but  in 
aetnal  practice  more  ferrous  sulphate  is  usually 
added.  In  wder  to  obtain  a  deeper  blade,  !<»• 
wood  and  indigo  extracts  are  sometimes  added. 
Runge  in  1840  described  a  chrome  ink  which  he 
made  by  adding  1  part  of  potassium  chromate 
to  1000  parts  of  a  solution  of  logwood,  made  by 
exhausting  1  pound  of  logwood  with  6  quarU 
of  boiling  water.  Hie  potassium  chromate  is 
added  gradually  when  the  solution  is  cooled,  the 
mixture  being  constantiy  stirred  during  the 
addition,  lliis  ink  is  cheap,  permanent  on 
paper,  and  unaffected  by  exposure  to  water  or 
acida.  The  dass  of  inks  known  eommerdally  as 
alizarine  inks  as  a  rule  do  not  ocmtain  aliarine 
at  all,  but  are  gallate  of  iron  inks  acidified  with 
acetic  add  to  prevent  the  formatitm  of  sedimoit. 


The  ink,  however,  acts  upon  a  sted  pen  until  a 
protective  coating  is  formed  upon  the  pen.  The 
use  of  ammonium  vanadate,  with  an  infusion  of 
nutgalls,  produces  an  exeeeding^y  blade  writing 
flni^  but  the  expense  of  the  vanadium  salt  has 

Erevented  its  common  use.  Certain  aniline 
lacks,  e.g.,  nigroeine,  owing  to  their  fluidity  and 
the  fact  that  they  form  no  sediment,  have  been 
extensively  used  in  fountain  pens. 

Bed  writing  Ink.  Bed  inks  are  ccmunonly 
prepared  from  bradlwood,  oochineal,  or  carmine; 
those  made  from  brazilwood  aro  regarded  aa 
more  pomanent,  while  those  from  ooehlneal 
yidd  the  most  brilliantly  colored  ftnids.  An 
excellent  quality  of  red  ink  may  be  had  1^ 
boiling  2  ounces  of  brasilwood  in  32  onnoes  A 
water,  and  by  adding  to  that  solution,  after 
straining,  %  ounce  of  stannous  chloride  (tin 
salt)  and  1  dram  of  gum  arable  Brarilwood 
inks  have  been  almost  wholly,  and  cochineal 
inks  largdy,  replaced  by  aniline  dyes.  Magenta 
or  aniline  red  and  eoein  are  the  chief  dyes  used. 
Th^  are  osnalbr  dissolved  in  ^drit,  wliieh  is 
then  Buitabb^  thumed  out  with  water. 

Blue  Writing  Ink.  Ordinary  blue  ink  ia  a 
preparation  of  Prussian  blue  and  may  be  made 
by  triturating  6  parte  of  this  substance  and  1 
part  of  oxalic  add  with  a  little  water  to  a 
perfectly  smooth  paste  and  diluting  the  mass 
witli  a  Buffident  quantity  of  distilled  water.  An 
excellent  blue  ink  is  made  by  dissolving  soInUe 
Paris  blue  ("eomflower  blue")  in  aledioL 

Aniline  Writing  Inks.  The  general  formula 
for  maldi^  aniline  inks  is  to  dissolve  IS  puts 
of  any  aniline  color  in  150  parts  of  strong  aIeo< 
hoi  in  a  glass  vessd  uid,  after  allowing  tbe 
sdution  to  stand  for  three  hours,  adding  1000 
parts  of  distilled  water;  the  liquid  is  then  heated 
gently  for  srane  hours,  or  until  the  odor  of  the 
aleohol  has  quite  disappeared,  whereupon  It  is 
mixed  with  a  soltttim  of  60  parts  of  powdmd 
gam  arable  in  250  parts  of  water.  TUa  fdrmula 
may  be  followed  for  the  ordinary  violet  or  pnrpk 
ink,  as  wdl  as  iot  the  many  other  colors,  sueh 
as  preen,  yellow,  etc,  which  are  sometimes  used. 

Hetallle  Inks.  Gold,  silver,  and  similar 
metallic  inks  may  be  made  by  taldng  ei^ual  parts 
of  the  metal  in  leaf  and  trituratiiw  with  honey 
until  the  metal  is  reduced  to  the  flnest  possible 
state  of  division;  then  agitating  with  30  parts 
of  hot  water,  allowing  to  settle,  decanting  the 
water,  repeating  the  washing  several  times,  and 
finally  drying  the  metal  and  mixing  it  with  a 
medium  oonsTsting  of  eoual  parts  of  pure  gnm 
arable  and  soluble  potasn  glass  in  four  parts  of 
distilled  water.  Three  or  four  parts  of  this 
medium  will  be  found  snflSdent  for  tmt  part  of 
the  powder. 

Special  Inks.  Copying  ink  is  made  by  add- 
ing a  thickenitur  substance,  such  as  gum  arable, 
gum  Soiqfal,  dextrin,  or  glycerin,  to  ordinary 
mk.  Hectograph  inks,  designed  to  furnish  ap- 
proximately  100  o^ies,  consist  of  some  strong 
soluble  coloring  matter  in  10  per  cent  glycerin 
solution.  An  aniline  blue  is  usually  employed. 
Dyes  insoluble  in  water  or  j^ycenn,  such  as 
magenta,  are  dissolved  in  alcdiol  before  mixing 
with  the  other  in^edients.  The  ordinary  mark- 
izw  or  indelible  inks  are  made  by  dissolving  a 
silver  salt,  usually  the  nitrate,  in  water  and 
ammonia,  to  whidi  a  small  quantity  of  gum 
is  added.  Such  Inks  may  be  removed  by  tnat- 
ment  with  potassium  <^uiide.  More  permanent 
inks  may  be  made  by  using  adtttions  of  gold  or 
platinum  chloride. 
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Byinpathetlo  or  Secret  Inks.    These  ue 

flnids  which  produce  colorless  writing  upon 
paper;  bnt,  when  the  latter  is  subsequentlj  ex- 
posed to  heat  or  proper  chemical  action,  the 
writing  becomes  colored  and  clearly  readable. 
JaaoDg  the  favorite  secret  inks  may  be  men- 
titnea  solutions  of  lead  aeetate^  whose  Invisible 
marks  on  paper  turn  black  on  exposure  to  snl- 
phureted  hydrogen,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
nilphide  of  lead.  Cobalt  nitrate  solution  fur- 
niahee  another  favorite  secret  ink,  its  marks  on 
paper  turning  blue  on  treatment  with  oxalic 
acid.  A  solution  of  either  cobalt  (diloride  or  the 
nitrochloride  will  yield  characters  which  are 
green  when  heated,  bnt  which  disappear  on 
eooling;  also  a  we^  solution  of  nielcel  and 
cobalt  chlorides  will  produce  green  tracings. 

Ink  Porwdera.  llieae  are  nothing  but  the 
ecwniKni  omstitnenta  of  Ink  tn  a  dry  state. 
Black  ink  powder  may  be  made  by  nixing  4 
parts  of  powdered  nutgalls,  2  parts  of  ferrous 
sulphate,  and  1  part  of  ^tmi  araUc  The  dry 
aniline  colors  may  be  similarly  used. 

Printing  Inks.  Any  ink  used  in  printing  is 
essentially  a  piement  of  the  required  color, 
mixed  with  an  oil  or  Tarnish.  John  Underwood 
in  1867  before  the  Society  of  Arts  described  the 

{iropertiea  esaeaitial  to  a  good  printing  ink  as 
dlows:  It  must  distribute  freely  and  easily 
and  work  sharp  and  clean;  it  must  not  have  too 
much  tenacity  for  the  type,  bnt  come  off  freely 
and  adhere  to  the  paper;  it  must  dry  almost 
immediately  on  the  paper  and  not  dry  at  all  on 
the  type  or  rollers;  it  should  be  practically 
proof  against  the  effects  of  time  ana  chemical 
reageata  and  aerer  duwge  ocdor.  The  pigment 
used  for  the  best  blade  iak  is  lampUaek,  and  the 
T^de  is  usually  linseed  oil.  Mineral  pigments 
are  generally  used  to  produce  the  different  col- 
ored printing  inks.  Details  concerning  the 
manufacture  of  printing  inks  may  be  found  in 
any  of  the  larger  handbooks  on  printing.  In 
lithography  the  writing  ink  for  drawing  on  the 
atuie  may  consist  of  equal  parts  of  tallow,  wax, 
soap,  and  shellac,  mixed  up  with  a  sufficient 
qnanti^  of  Paria  black.  This  printing  ink  used 
to  take  the  impression  of  et^^ved  platee,  with 
a  view  to  tranaferenee  to  the  ston^  may  ctmsist 
of  equal  parts  of  tallow,  wax,  soap,  shdlao,  and 
pitch. 

Conanlt:  Spon,  WorkMhop  Aeoejpfa  (London, 
1883) ;  Schlnttig  and  Neumann,  Die  Eitengalhu- 
tmtw;  Qrvmdlagm  eu  ihrer  BeurteUung  (Dres- 
den, 18d0) ;  Frazer,  Bibliotioa;  or,  the  Study  of 
DotmmentM  (Philadelphia,  1001);  Lehner,  Ink 
Mamtfacture,  translated  by  Morris  and  Robeon 
(Lonaon,  190S);  Andes,  Sohreib-j  Kopier-  tmd 
mtdere  Tintm  (Vienna,  1905) ;  Thorpe,  Diction- 
ary of  Applied  Ohemiatry  (London,  1012) ;  W. 
A.  Melcher,  Meduutioal  Ink  Mark$  (Philadel- 
phia.  1914). 

INK'BEBBT,  or  WiNmBKBBT  {lUee  glabra). 
An  evergreen  shrub,  2  to  4  feet  high,  whidi 
belongs  to  the  holly  family  {AquifoliaoocB), 
and  which  is  found  upon  sandy  soils  in  the 
United  States  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida. 
Hw  leavee  are  daric  green,  an  indi  or  more  long, 
wedge-lanoeolate  or  oblong,  smootii  and  shining 
on  the  upper  surface;  the  sterile  flowers  in 
dusters  of  from  three  to  six,  fertile  ones  soli- 
tary and  followed  small  black  berries.  Its 
iMves  and  bark  were  formerly  used  as  a  remedy 
in  intermittent  fever.  Its  principal  use  is  for 
decoration,  for  which  purpose  it  is  shipped  to 
New  Toric  and  Philadelphia  from  soutbem  New 
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Jersey.  Sometimes  it  takes  the  place  of  the 
American  holly  (Ilea  opaoa),  but  it  is  not  so 
ornamental. 

INK  GAP  {Ooprimu  atrammtariut) .  An 
edible  toadstooL   See  Mubbboou. 

INKEBJEAHr  ID'ker-m&n^  An  elevated  site 
in  the  Crimea,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
harbor  oi  SdMstopol  (Map:  Russia,  D  6),  mem- 
orable as  the  scene  of  a  oattte  of  tiie  Crimean 
War  between  an  army  of  Russians  about  40,000 
strong  and  detachments  of  the  idlied  forces,  con- 
sisting of  about  14,000  troops  actually  ragaged. 
At  about  five  o'clodc  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  5, 
1864,  the  Russians,  who  had  marched  from  Se- 
bastopol,  concealed  by  tiie  darkness  and  a  thick, 
drizzling  rain,  appeared  crowding  up  the  slopes 
of  tba  plateau  on  which  the  allies  were  posted. 
Here  »  portion  of  the  English  Royal  Ouafda 
Biade  an  heroic  stand  for  six  hours  sgilnat  a 
body  of  Russians  that  was  probably  five  times  as 
numerous.  When  victory  seemed  almost  assiued 
to  the  Russians,  French  reSnforcemente  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  British  and  by  a  splradid 
charge  drove  the  enemy  off  the  field. 

IH^'KLB  AHD  TABaOO.  A  drama  by 
George  Colman  the  Younger,  produced  in  1787. 

H^KNEB.   See  Knock-Khb. 

INIiAT'.   A  general  word  tor  decorative  or 

Eicture  ornament,  usually  flat,  produced  by  the 
laertion  or  application  on  a  hard  surface  of 
pieces  of  wood,  metal,  shell,  ivory,  tile,  stone, 
or  enamel  (glass),  in  contrasting  colors;  mostly 
on  furniture,  walls,  floors,  and  jewelry.  In  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  is  an  Egyp- 
tian stool,  dating  from  about  2000  B.a,  with 
1^  aj^  bottom  cross  rails  torminating  tn  dildu' 
heads,  the  eves  and  markings  on  whidi  are 
rendered  by  inlays  <^  ivory  and  ebooy.  There 
are  similar  stools  in  tiie  British  Museum  and 
in  the  Louvre.  In  the  Odyssey  Ulysses,  describ- 
ing to  Penelope  the  bridal  bed  that  he  has  made, 
says:  "Beginning  from  the  headpost,  I  wrought 
at  the  bedstead  till  I  had  finished  it,  and  made 
it  fair  with  inlaid  work  of  gold  and  of  silver 
and  of  ivory."  Many  of  the  bronze  mounts  of 
beds  that  survive  from  Pompeii  have  inlays  of 
silver  and  of  copper.  Mneh  m  the  Jewdry  (q.r.) 
of  the  Germanic  tribes  consisted  of  plate  May — 

Smets  or  red  glass  jewehi  cut  in  slices  and  in- 
id  on  gold  plate.  Other  methods  of  jewelry 
inlay  are  cloisonne  and  champlev^.  (See 
Enamel.)  Other  metal  inUys  are  niello  (q.v.) 
and  damaskeening  (q.v.).  Toe  Italian  name  for 
the  famous  Florentine  colored-pebble  inlays  is 
pietra  dura  (q.v.).  All  inlays  of  small  and  com- 
paratively nniform  pieces  of  cdored  glass,  mar^ 
ble,  and  otiier  stone  are  grouped  under  the  head 
of  mosaic  (q.v.).  The  Italian  name  for  wood 
inlay  is  tarsia  (q.v.).  The  French  name  for 
furniture  inlays,  especially  thin  wood  or  veneer 
(q.v.)  inlays,  and  inlays  of  the  type  devd- 
oped  by  Andr£  Charles  Boulle  (q.v.),  is  mar- 

?|uetrie.  The  name  for  floor  mosaics  of  wood, 
arge  in  scale  and  from  )4  to  1^  inches  thick, 
is  parquetry  (q.v,).  Mosaic  inlay  (A  ear- 
ndian,  jasper,  agate,  jade,  lapis  Uuculi,  and 
oth«r  beautiful  stones,  <m  white  marble  was 
Introdnoed  into  India  in  tiie  sixteentii  eoitury 
by  the  Frendi  artist  who  decorated  the  Taj 
Mahal  (q.v.).  Of  this  kind  of  work  there  is  a 
splendid  example  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York,  in  the  form  of  a  pedestal  of  white 
marble,  <me  of  four  that  formerly  carried  the 
platform  of  the  goigeous  peacock  throne  of  the 
palace  of  Shah  J^an  (reigned  1628-68)  in 
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Delhi.  Both  base  and  abacus  of  the  pedestal, 
that  IB  22H  inches  high  with  capital  11  inches 
square,  are  inlaid  with  floral  arabesque,  and  the 
short  bulbous  shaft  is  16-sided  and  faoated  into 
triangles  and  hexagons*  each  hexagon  being  in- 
laid with  conraititmal  flowers. 

TSf^XAS,  Hkrbt  (1801-46).  An  American 
portrait,  genre,  and  landscape  painter.  He  was 
bom  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  20,  1801,  and  was 
for  seven  years  an  apprentice  pupil  of  John 
Wesley  Jarvis  in  New  York  Ciiy.  He  was  the 
first  vice  president  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design.  He  excelled  in  portrait  painting,  but 
was  less  careful  in  genre  pictures.  Among  his 
landsci^  are  "Rydal  Falls,  England,"  "October 
Afternoon."  and  "Ruins  of  Bramhletye."  His 
genre  suhjeots  include  "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  "The 
News  Boy,"  and  "Boyhood  of  Washington" ;  his 
portraits,  those  of  Henry  Rutgers  and  Fitz- 
Green  Halleck  in  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety,  of  Bishop  White,  Chief  Justices  Marshall 
and  Nelson,  Jacob  Barker,  William  Wirt,  Audu- 
bon, De  Witt  Clinton,  Martin  Van  Buren,  and 
William  H.  Seward.  In  the  Bletropolitan  Mu- 
seum, New  Yoric.  axe  bis  ^'Martin  van  Boren," 
"The  Tonnr  Fisherman,"  "William  C.  Hao- 
cready  as  William  Tell."  During  a  year  spent 
in  Tingla?"^,  in  1844-45,  he  painted  Wordsworth, 
Macaulay,  John  Chambers,  and  other  celebrities. 
He  returned  to  America  in  failing  health,  and 
at  the  time  of  bis  death,  Jkd.  17,  1846,  was 
engaged  on  a  series  of  historieal  pictures  for  the 
Capitol  at  Waahii^ton. 

IH  KEKCKBIAK.  A  poem  by  TeimyMii 
(1850),  in  monory  of  his  fnoid  Arthur  Henry 
Hallam. 

INN.  In.    An  important  tributary  of  iiie 

Siper  Danube,  rising  in  the  southern  part  of 
e  Swiss  Canton  of  Grisons,  at  an  altitude  of 
over  8000  feet  (Map:  Germany,  E  4).  It  flows 
tiirough  the  canton  in  a  northeastern  direction, 
traveraing  the  valley  of  Engadine,  and  as  a  vio- 
lent mountain  torrent  enters  Tirol  throufdi  the 
FinstermOnc  Pass.  It  maintains  its  norUieast- 
em  direclif»  tiirou^  Tirol,  where  Its  vall^  is 
famous  for  its  scenery,  and  turns  north  at  Kuf- 
ahdn,  a  short  distance  below  its  entrance  into 
Bavaria.  At  the  town  of  Roeenheim  the  Inn  in- 
creasee  considerably  in  volume,  becoming  broad 
and  filled  with  islands,  and  it  exceeds  the  Dan- 
ube in  length  and  volume  down  to  the  point  at 
Passan  where  it  enters.  The  total  length  of  the 
Inn  is  about  320  miles.  It  becomes  navigaUe 
at  Hall,  a  shtni  distuiee  below  InnsbrudE,  bat 
its  oommerei^  importance  is  greatly  detracted 
from  by  the  rapidity  of  its'course.  It  is  largely 
used  for  floating  timber  rafts  frtHu  above  Inns- 
bruck. Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Salzach  and 
the  Ala. 

ZNN  (AS.  inn,  in,  house,  chamber,  from  in, 
within,  Goth.,  OHG.,  Ger.,  Olr.,  Lat.  «t,  Gk.  ii-, 
en,  in).  The  older  English  name  of  a  place  of 
public  oitertiUnmait  for  travelers.  In  the  early 
ages,  vhm  among  all  ^oept  the  most  savage 
peoples  the  law  of  hospitality  was  strictly  in- 
torpreted,  and  when,  owing  to  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  most  lands,  it  was  a  necessity  of  exist- 
ence, there  was  little  need  for  public  houses. 
The  earliest  approximation  to  what  was  later 
meant  by  an  inn  is  found  in  the  caravanserais 
(q.v.)  of  the  East — unfurnished  lodgings  on  the 
highroads  which  travelers  mig^t  occupy  on  their 
passage.  Such  was  the  "inn"  mentioned  in  con- 
neetion  with  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  temples 
of  the  ancient  religions  usually  afforded  shelter 


for  pilgrims  to  their  shrines.  Tljis  custom  has 
been  kept  up  in  pilgrimage  places  of  a  later 
time;  thus,  St.  Philip  de  Seti  had  an  immense 
homioe  built  to  reonve  those  who  came  to  the 
jubilee  of  1600. 

Under  the  Roman  emperors  houses  were  estab- 
lished at  the  posting  stations  on  the  great  roads, 
which  began  to  approximate  to  the  modem  inn. 
These  were  not,  however,  open  to  all  comers, 
but  were  at  the  service  of  Imperial  messengers 
and  of  favored  persons  who  could  show  an 
authorization  known  as  diploma  traotatorwm. 
There  were  also  lodging  places  for  unofficial 
wayfarars,  known  as  tUvenoria  at  atoMoria, 
the  latter  affordijqf  aoonnmodatirai  to  both  man 
and  beast.  A  dassical  description  is  that  of 
Horace  in  his  account  in  the  Satires  of  his  jour- 
ney to  Brundisium,  where  he  characterizes  the 
innkeeper  in  a  Bpirit  of  modem  protest  as 
perfvdus  oaupo.  The  city  of  Rome  had  many 
small  inns,  or  rather  lodging  houses,  which  had 
a  bad  name  and  were  dail^  inspected  by  the 
lictors  of  the  prator  or  sedile. 

In  Christian  times,  hospitality  being  named 
by  St.  Paul  as  a  special  duty  <n  a  bishop,  the 
episcopal  cities  were  the  first  to  provide  shelters 
for  strangers;  and  the  monasteries  provided 
shelter  and  food  for  travelers  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages.  S<xne  establishments  of  this  kind 
remained  i^lebrated  even  at  a  later  date,  such 
as  those  on  the  Alpine  passes  of  the  Great  and 
Little  St.  Bernard,  the  Simplon,  and  Mont 
Caiis.  The  unusual  amount.of  travding  brought 
about  by  the  Crusades  led  to  tiie  establislunent 
of  brotherhoods  specialty  devoted  to  the  duties 
of  hospitality,  whether  the  recipients  of  it  were 
sick  or  well.    See  Hospitaubs. 

The  modern  inn,  at  which  entertainment  was 
afforded  as  a  matter  of  business,  was  of  later 
growth.  Erasmus  gives  a  vivid  and  amusing 
picture  of  the  cmde  provisions  of  the  German 
inns  in  his  time.  Nowhere  in  Europe  did  these 
cstablishmoits  so  soon  attain  a  recognized  and 
respectable  eharaeter  as  in  England,  where  many 
of  the  old  inns,  with  designations  frequently 
adopted  from  the  devices  <n  powerful  families, 
became  famous — in  London,  e.g.,  the  Angel,  the 
Bell,  the  Belle  Savage,  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  and 
the  White  Horse.  The  older  ones  were  usually 
built  round  a  courtyard,  entered  from  the  street 
by  a  wide  covered  passage.  This  form,  possibly 
a  survival  of  Roman  arcliitectural  methods,  was 
common  also  in  France  and  Italy.  The  Ei^isb 
inns  play  no  small  part  in  the  literature  of  the 
ek^temth  and  early  nineteoith  centuries;  and 
where  they  still  exist,  in  the  smaller  places,  the 
friendly  personal  attention  to  the  guest's  com- 
fort gives  them  an  attractiveness  seldom  found 
in  the  more  pretentious  modem  hotel  <q.v.). 
The  spread  of  railways  all  over  the  civilized 
world  has  given  rise  in  great  cities  to  a  host 
of  hotels  of  immense  size  and  often  palatial  in 
their  appointments,  while  the  bicycle  and  the 
motor  car  have  greatly  increased  the  numlm 
and  the  quality  of  inns  in  smaller  and  leas 
accessible  places.    See  Innkeeper. 

Bibliography.  Michel  and  Foumier,  Hi»- 
toirea  dea  hdttilerie$,  cabarets,  Mtel*  gamia,  etc. 
(2  vols.,  Paris,  1851);  Jusserand,  Les  AngUUt 
au  moyen  dge  (London,  1884) ;  Liebenan,  Dot 
Oasthof-  und  Wirtshauswesen  der  BcKvoeiz  in 
merer  Zeit  (Berlin,  1891);  Borchardt,  Das 
Oast-  und  ScHankgewerbe  in  Vergangenheit 
und  Qegmwart  (Greifswald,  1901) ;  M.  C.  Craw- 
ford, AmoK^  Old  Hme  EngUmd  /km  (Hew  York, 
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1907 ) ;  Maskell  and  Gregory,  Old  OoiMtrj/  Imu 
of  England  {ib^  1007);  Hadcwood.  Intta,  AIw. 
and  DrinMi^  €fittonu  of  Old  BngUmd  (ib., 
1909). 

INNATE  IBEAS  (Lat  innat*u,  inborn,  frmn 
m,  in  +  naaoi,  to  be  bom).  Ideas  which  by 
acme  philosophers  Me  saj^rased  to  forai  part 
of  the  actual  equipment  w  cmtoit  of  conscuraa- 
neas  at  birth,  or,  if  they  do  not  appear  till  later, 
are  supposed  not  to  be  due  to  any  experience 
MHne  within  the  life  of  the  individual.  The 
difficiilty  of  accounting  for  our  universal  and 
necessary  judgments  (see  Judoubitt;  Irduc- 
TION )  gave  rise  to  this  theory  of  innate  ideas. 
We  find  the  first  suggestion  of  this  theory  in 
Plato's  (q.v.)  doctrine  of  reminiscmce,  and  a 
vigorous  defense,  and  perhi4>B  tlie  most  elaborate 
statement  of  it,  in  Leibnitz's  philosophy.  Kant 
advocated  not  innate  but  a  priori  conceptions, 
the  a  priori  being  distinguished  from  the  in- 
nate in  that  a  priori  conceptions  are  not  merely 
formed  at  birth  but  are  transcendental.  (See 
Kakt.)  Since  Kant's  day  innate  ideas  have 
played  small  part  in  philosophy  save  in  the 
Scottish  school  (q.v.)>  being  replaced  among 
evolutionary  writera  W  inherited  tendencies  to 
think  in  certain  d^nite  wajs. 

INNSB  HOUSE.  The  name  given  In  Scot- 
land to  the  higher  division,  or  c^unber,  of  the 
great  court  of  the  kingdran,  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion  (q.v.).  It  exercises  an  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  inferior  division,  known  as  the 
Outer  House,  though  its  original  jurisdiction  is 
in  general  coordinate  with  that  of  the  latter. 

INNES  1C3B8ION  (Oer.  Innere  Mission), 
The  name  given  in  Germany  to  a  movement 
OTiginated  by  Theodor  Fliedner  (q.v.)  and  fur- 
ther developed  by  Johann  Hinrioh  Wiehem 
(q.v.),  who  gave  it  ita  name  in  1848.  It  ia 
intended  to  devate  the  whole  man,  and  so,  be- 
sides specific  Church  work,  such  as  Sunday 
schools,  rescue  missions  for  drunkards  and  pros- 
titutes, meetings  for  sailors,  railroad  onployees, 
and  strangers,  it  supports  deaconesses  to  nurse 
the  sick,  maintains  asylums  and  homes  of  all 
kinds,  and  takes  psxt  in  the  Red  Cross  work. 
Underaeath  all  tua  exertiau  is  the  idea  tiiat 
until  the  q>iritnal  nature  is  aroused  Httle  can 
be  done  for  permanent  improvement.  It  is  dis- 
tinctively  a  Protestant  movement.  There  is  a 
eoitral  committee,  but  it  does  not  exercise  con- 
trol ot  the  looEiI  committees.  Consult:  H. 
Behm,  Die  Innere  MisMion,  eine  htroMiche  Re- 
fwrmbewegwug  des  19.  Jahrhunderta  (OUters- 
loh,  1892)  ;  Funfeig  Jakre  der  Jnnerm  JfisstON 
( report  of  the  Central  Cunmittee^  Berlin, 
1898) ;  Schaffer,  Kalendar  der  Inneren  Jf*«f«Ofi 
(Gflteraloh)^  

INNBB  nBOSFTIOK.  See  InriUMPBCTioN. 

ZVlTEIt  BHODES,  or  INNEBBHODEN. 
See  Affe:nzeix. 

mill  KB  TEKPLE.   One  of  the  four  ancient 

Gilds  of  lawyers  known  as  Inns  of  Court  in 
ndon,  having  the  exclusive  privily  of  calling 
persons  to  the  English  bar.  It,  together  with  its 
sister  society,  which  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Middle  Temple,  derived  Its  name  iram  the  fact 
tliat  early  in  the  fourteenth  century  it  gained 
posooonion  of  the  New  Temple,  erected  a  short 
time  before  by  the  order  of  lights  Tonplars, 
as  its  "hoBtel,"  or  place  of  residence.   See  Innb 

COUBT. 

TSKBB^  In^  CbSHO  (1798-1874).  A  Scot- 
tish lawyer  and  antiquary,  bom  at  Durria 
He  was  educated  at  the  Hi^  School  of  Edin- 


boigh  and  at  the  universities  of  Aberdeen,  Olat* 
gow,  and  Oxford.  He  studied  law,  but  never 
had  a  large  practice.  He  arranged  the  docu- 
ments of  Renter  House  and  edited  Re80V%ded 
Acta  and  Acta  of  the  Boots  Parliament,  112^ 
X707.  He  displayed  so  great  an  interest  in  the 
pre-Reformati<m  period  tiiat  he  was  snspected 
of  ^mpathy  with  Rome.  From  1846  to  1874  he 
was  professor  of  constitutional  law  and  history 
at  Edinburgh.  His  works,  besides  the  editions 
mentioned  and  many  chartularies  of  Scottish  re- 
ligious houses,  were:  (Scotland  in  the  Middle 
Ages  (1860) ;  Sketches  of  Early  Scotch  History 
(1861);  Leotures  on  Scotch  Legal  AntiquHiee 
(1872) ;  Memoir  of  Dean  Ramsay  (1874). 

XNNES,  Thouas  (166^1744).  An  historian 
of  Scotland.  He  was  bom  at  Drumgask,  Aber- 
deenshire, in  1662  and  was  educated  in  Paris, 
where  he  graduated,  M.A.,  in  1694.  He  passed 
most  of  his  remaining  years  in  Paris,  occasion- 
ally visiting  England  and  Scotland,  chiefiy  for 
historical  researdi.  The  great  object  of  his  life 
was  to  refute  the  fabulous  narratives  of  Scot- 
land, which  had  been  hitherto  generally  accepted 
by  his  countrymen,  and  to  supply  in  place  of 
fable  a  true  history.  The  prepantory  task  he 
accompUahed  in  his  Oritical  Estay  on  the  A»- 
oieii*  inhahitmite  of  .  .  .  Bootland  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1729).  In  the  preparation  of  this  work  he 
examined  all  the  manuscripts  and  other  material 
relating  to  the  subject  which  he  could  find  in 
France,  En^and,  and  Scotland.  The  task  was 
extremely  difficult,  for  in  bis  time  most  of  these 
manuscripts  were  wholly  unknown  except  to  a 
few  antiquaries;  but  the  success  of  his  labor  is 
admitted  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  this 
portion  of  Scottish  history.  The  Critical  Essay 
has  been  reprinted  with  «  memoir  of  the  author 
by  Grub  in  nis  Hiatoriane  of  Seotlamd,  viii  (Ed- 
inburgh, 1879 ) .  After  finishing  the  critical  part 
of  his  task  Innes  began  his  constructive  work 
in  his  Civil  and  Eoc^siastioal  History  of  Scot- 
land.  The  first  volume  only  was  completed  by 
the  author,  and  the  second,  so  far  as  he  had 
progressed  with  it,  reaches  merely  to  the  year 
821  (ed.  1^  Grub  for  the  Spalding  Club,  Aber- 
deen, 1853).  Besides  these  principal  worics  he 
wrote  many  dissertations  and  letters  and  mads 
valuable  collections  of  manuscripts.  His  death 
occurred  in  1744.  In  addition  to  his  Memoir, 
by  Grub,  mentioned  above,  consult:  Chambers, 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Sootsmen 
(Glasgow,  1837);  Forbes,  Ane  Account  of  the 
FamUie  of  Innes  (compiled  1698;  printed  for 
Spalding  Club,  Aberdeen,  1864) ;  Thomas  Cooper, 
in  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  zziz 
(London,  1892). 

INNBS8,  In'es,  GaoBaE  (1826-94).  The 
greatest  of  early  American  landscape  paintera. 
He  was  bom  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  May  1,  1825, 
and  passed  his  boyhoMl  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
whither  his  family  had  removed.  He  took  his 
first  drawing  lessons  when  14  years  of  age,  but 
two  years  later  entered  a  store.  Soon  afterward 
he  worked  for  one  year  with  a  finn  of  map 
engravers,  but  delicate  health  forced  him  to 
relinquish  this  occupation.  Following  his  natu- 
ral bent,  he  studied  and  made  skaehes  fnmi 
nature  near-  Newark,  and  two  years  later  worked 
for  a  short  time  in  the  studio  of  Rigis  Gignoux 
in  New  York.  There  he  opened  a  studio  of  hia 
own,  achieving  material  success;  but,  dissatis- 
fied with  his  own  work,  he  studied  printe  of  the 
old  maeters,  and  finally,  through  a  patron  and 
friend,  was  offered  a  trip  abr<»id.   He  spent  1& 
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monthB  at  Rome,  returning  with  a  style  ftill 
unforniecl.  In  1851  he  spent  a  year  in  Paris, 
acquiring  and  aasimilating,  but  without  imi- 
tating. He  was  associated  especially  with  the 
painters  of  Barbizon,  whose  auns  were  similar 
to  his  own.  Studying  their  works,  he  began  to 
fonn  the  individual  ^le  which  he  ia  ehi^ 
known.  On  his  retnm  he  flrei  lived  in  Brook* 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  then  in  Medfleld,  Mass.,  and  in  1862 
made  his  home  in  Eagleswood,  near  Perth  Am- 
boy,  N.  J.  In  1868  he  was  elected  to  the 
National  Acad^y  and  later  to  the  Socie^  of 
American  Artists.  He  again  went  abroad  in 
1871,  remaining  four  years,  chiefly  at  Paris  and 
Rome.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  In 
and  near  New  Yotk,  and  bis  last  years  at  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.  While  traveling  for  recuperation, 
he  died  at  Bridge  of  Allan,  Scotland,  Aug.  3, 
1894.  He  waa  a  man  of  profound  apirituality, 
much  given  to  n^stic  and  p^chical  speeulatfim, 
and  in  later  life  became  a  Swedenhorgian.  He 
possessed  hig^  intellectual  qualities  and  keen 
wit  and  was  always  ready  to  expreaa  liis 
thoughts  on  art  subjects  with  strcnig,  clear 
stat^enta. 

InnesB  ia  justly  craisidered  the  most  pnnni- 
nent  figure  in  early  American  landaewp^  by 
the  excellenoe  as  well  as  the  scope  of  his  art 
and  the  versatili^  of  his  treatment.  Althou^j^ 
he  preferred  ttie  ridi  tones  of  tbs  autumn  and 
the  aunaet,  he  was  equally  aucceasful  with  gray 
days,  witness  hia  magnificent  "Woodgatherers, 
in  poesesaion  of  Mra.-  George  A.  Heam.  Hia 
subjects  included  the  pageants  of  sunrise,  high 
noon,  sunset,  and  evening;  each  picture  seem- 
ing to  pulsate  with  luminous  Qualities  and  at- 
mospheric charm.  Thdf  chief  beauty  is  om  of 
oolor,  his  line  tends  to  be  indistinct;  but  the 
poetie  soitiment  expressed  is  always  profonnd. 
He  was  eseentiiUly  a  painter  of  moods  and  emo- 
tions. Hia  works,  as  to  style,  may  be  classed 
into  two  periods.  The  first  period  includes  hia 
early  years  of  conscientious  study,  when  great 
importonce  was  given  to  detail,  and  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  the  forms  of  nature;  the  sub- 
jeeta  of  these  paintinga  were  often  panoramic  in 
eharaeter,  although  uways  good  in  eomposition 
and  color  tone.  After  1878  his  works  were 
rather  the  interpretation  of  some  passing  effect 
or  anoti<Hi;  th^  were  full  of  personalty  and 
expnned  with  great  breadth  and  simplicity  in 
technique. 

In  public  collectiona  Inneaa  ia  beat  represented 
in  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  which  devotee 
to  him  an  entire  room,  containing  18  pictures, 
among  them  the  *'MiUpond,"  "Blorida  Pines." 
'^reatoiing,"  and  "Rainbow  after  a  Storm." 
In  the  Metropolitui  Muaenm  of  New  York  are 
seven,  including  "Peace  and  Flenty,"  "Dela- 
ware VaUey,"  "Autumn  Oaks,"  and  "Spring 
Bloaaoms";  the  National  Oallery,  Washington, 
contains  four  fine  examples,  including  "S^- 
temtier  Afternoon,"  the  weU-known  ''Georgia 
Pines,"  and  "Niagara."  Inness  is  represented 
also  in  the  museuma  of  Brooklyn,  Boaton, 
Worcester.  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Toledo,  St. 
Louis,  and  otinr  dtles,  and  very  extensively  in 
private  collections  of  Ajnerlcan  painting. 

Bibliography.  No  satisfactory  biography  of 
Inness  has  yet  been  written.  Consult,  however, 
the  charming  appreciation  by  his  pupil  Elliott 
Daingerfleld,  Oeorge  Inneat,  the  Man  and  hit 
Art  (New  York,  1911);  id..  Fifty  Paiutinffa  by 
Oeorge  Inne»a  (ib.,  1913).  Consult  also:  A. 
Trumble»  Oeorge  Itmete,  a  Manorial  (ib.,  189S) ; 
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C.  H.  Caffin,  American  Mattere  of  Painting  (ib., 
1902) ;  and  especially  Samuel  Isham,  Bietory 
of  American  Painting  (ib.,  1906). 

INNBSS,  Obobge,  Jb.  (1864-  ).  An 
American  animal  and  landscape  painter.  He 
waa  bom  in  Paris,  of  American  parentage,  and 
was  A  piq>U  oi  hia  father,  Oecwge  Iniuss,  in 
Rome  and  for  a  few  months  of  Bonnat  in  Paris, 
afterward  aharing  hia  father's  studio  in  New 
York.  From  1896  to  1899  he  had  a  studio  in 
Paris,  exhibiting  annually  at  the  Salon.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Academy 
in  1899.  In  1913  he  became  connected  with  the 
Century  Magazine,  in  which  his  work  frequently 
appeared  thereafter.  His  "Shepherd  and  Sheep" 
and  "The  First  Snow  at  Cragsmoor"  are  in  tiie 
Metropt^tan  Muaenm,  New  York.  XGs  animal 
pictures,  such  as  the  "Honarch  of  the  Farm," 
the  ''Surf  Horse,"  and  the  ''Mother  of  the 
Herd,"  are  vigorous  and  well  drawn;  his  land- 
scapes, such  as  "The  Coming  Stonn"  and 
"Morning  on  the  River,"  resemble  Ms  father's 
latest  work,  having  the  same  rich  base  ot  color, 
with  the  light  glowing  through. 

IN'NISFAIL  dr..  Island  of  Destiny).  Aa 
ancient  name  applied  by  the  bards  to  Ireland. 

IHfflSPXgjyg.   See  Enniskizxiii. 

UfN'JUSBP'BB.  In  point  of  law  an  inn  is 
n  pnblte  house  of  entertidnment  for  travelera. 
An  innkeeper  is  a  person  who  holds  himsdf  out 
as  engaged  in  the  business  of  receiving  and 
affording  accommodation  (including  food,  drink, 
and  lodging)  for  travelers  or  other  transiuit 
guests  for  MHUpensation.  A  tavern,  being  a 
place  where  only  food  and  drink  are  served, 
was  not  included  in  the  term  "inn";  but  the 
more  modem  *%oter'  ia,  in  a  legal  sense,  an  inn. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  oommon  law  re- 

Srded  innkeepers  (like  eommon  carriers,  wharf- 
rers,  and  uirriers)  as  persims  engaged  in  a 
public  calling  and  therefore  as  coming  under 
peculiar  obligationa  to  those  whom  they  served. 
The  innkeeper  is  legally  bound,  so  long  as  he 
has  accommodations,  to  receive  all  proper  per- 
sons applying  for  accommodation  and  is  liable 
in  danif^ges  for  his  fMlure  to  do  so.  He  is  not 
bound,  towever,  to  recdve  tme  who  la  drunk, 
disorderly,  affected  with  a  contagions  disease, 
or  who  is  otherwise  obnoxious.  The  prospec- 
tive guest  is  not  entitled  to  select  whatever 
accommodation  the  inn  affords,  and  if  he  will 
not  accept  such  reaaonable  accommodation  aa  is 
offered  the  innkeeper  may  refuse  to  serve  him. 
Aa  an  incident  of  his  public  calling,  the  inn- 
keeper has  a  lien  on  the  horse  and  carriage 
and  goods  of  the  guest  for  his  bill  or  reckoning 
whiim  entities  him  to  detain  them  until  the  bm 
is  paid,  even  thou^  the?  are  not  the  pnqwrty 
of  the  guest  (seeXmr),  but  he  eannoi  detain 
the  person  of  hia  guest  to  enforoe  paymait. 

While  an  innkeeper  haa  hia  remedy  hy  lien 
for  hia  charges,  he  is  under  great  reaponeibUity 
for  the  safe^  of  the  goods  of  his  guests.  In 
general,  he  is  absolutely  liable  for  the  safety 
of  all  goods  which  form  a  part  of  the  traveling 
equipment  or  luggage  of  a  guest,  unless  the  loss 
occurs  by  act  of  God  or  the  public  enemy.  Hence 
the  innkeeper  ia  liable  to  his  guest  for  loss  by 
fire  or  theft,  although  in  a  few  American  States 
the  innkeeper  is  exempted  by  statute  from  li- 
ability for  loss  by  fire  not  caused  by  the  n^i- 
gence  of  himself  or  his  servants.  The  innkeeper 
is  excused  if  the  loss  is  caused  by  the  guest's 
own  negligence — as,  e.g.,  by  hia  leaving  the  door 
of  his  roMu  unlocked  or  17  his  leaving  a  box 
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or  package  ocrataining  valuablea  In  a  public 
room  of  ute  inn  without  delivering  the  package 
to  the  innkeeper  or  his  servants.  An  innkeeper 
cannot  escape  li(U>iIity  by  posting  a  notice  in 
the  guest's  room  or  other  part  of  the  house  to 
the  effect  that  he  will  not  be  answerable  for 
such  loBsea,  sneh  Botioe  bring  ocmtrary  to  the 
poli^  of  ^e  law  which  Impoeea  the  eztraordi* 
nary  liability  on  the  innkeeper.  He  may,  how- 
ever, make  reasonable  rcfcnlations  for  protecting 
the  property  of  the  guests,  as  by  requiring  aO 
valuables  belonging  to  guests  to  be  depositm  in 
the  innkeeper's  safe;  and  if  the  guest  after 
fair  notice  fails  to  oomply  with  the  regulation, 
the  innkeeper  is  not  liable  for  loss  of  the 
valuables,  unless  due  to  his  own  misoonduct  or 
that  d  his  •ervanta. 

One  who  takes  his  meals  in  a  public  restau- 
rant attadied  to  an  inn  is  not  a  guest  of  the 
inn  itself,  and  his  rights  are  merely  those  of  a 
casual  boarder.  An  innkeeper  may  entertain 
boarders  living  regularly  in  bis  hoiise  as  well 
as  transient  guests  or  travelers;  but  as  to  these 
his  liabilify  is  only  that  of  a  boarding-house 
keeper.  Innkeepers  are  subject  to  various  statu- 
tory rMpilations  which,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  innkeeper  is  engaged  in  a  public  c^ing,  do 
not  Ticdate  any  of  the  constitutional  provisions 
guaranteeing  the  ri^ta  of  dtiztau,  Tbxa,  he 
may  be  compelled  to  keep  a  r(«alar  register  of 
hia  guests,  provide  safety  appliances  to  avoid 
danra*  of  Are,  and  he  may  even  be  subject  to 
regdatimis  as  to  food  and  accommodations.  (See 
PuBuo  CAixnvas;  Boakdino  Houbk;  Lien.) 
Consult:  J.  Schouler,  Law  of  BaHntmta  (Bos- 
ton, 1880} ;  Pymar,  Law  of  In*tkeeper$  (London, 
18^),  a  comparison  of  English  and  Roman 
lawa;  Jeff  ana  Hurst,  Loud  of  /imfceepers  (ib., 
1904) ;  J.  H.  Beale,  Laie  of  Innkeeper*  and 
Hotels  (New  York,  1006) ;  Aiaerioait  and  Eng- 
li»h  Bnoy^opadUt  of  Law  (ib.,  1900-  ). 

XH^OC^TF.  The  name  of  13  popes. — ^In- 
noomrr  I  (Pope,  402-417),  a  native  of  Albano. 
His  pontificate  was  cme  of  the  most  important 
in  the  early  centuries,  in  its  development  of  the 
relati(xis  of  the  Roman  see  with  other  churches, 
both  Eastern  and  Western.  He  seems  to  have 
extended,  if  not  originated,  the  system  of  nam- 
ing k^tea  to  represent  the  Pope.  He  main- 
taJned  with  a  firm  hand  the  right  of  the  Roman 
Biahop  to  hear  appeals  from  other  churches 
aod  his  letters  abound  with  assertions  of  uni- 
versal jurisdiction.  At  the  request  of  St.  Augus- 
tine and  the  North  African  bishops,  in  404,  he 
induced  the  Emperor  Honorius  to  pass  laws  for 
the  protection  of  the  Catholics  against  the  Do- 
ni^sts.  He  strongly  supported  St.  John  Chry- 
•ostom  against  his  opponents.  His  last  years 
were  full  of  trouble,  owing  to  the  attadcs  of 
Alarie  upon  Bone,  irtdcth  in  410  wm  pilbwBd, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Shrine  of  the  Apostles. 
His  last  two  letters  were  written  to  encourage 
St.  Jerome  in  his  difficulties  with  the  trouble- 
some Eustochium  and  Paula  and  with  the 
Origenists.  The  whole  of  his  important  corre- 
spondence is  in  Migne,  Patrologta  Latina,  xz. 
Consult  H.  H.  Uilman,  Biatory  of  Latm  Ohria- 
tianitif,  vol.  i  (New  York,  1003),  and  Hartmann 
Grisar,  Biatory  of  Rome  and  Popea  im  the 
Middle  Ages,  English  translation  edited  by 
L.  Cappadelta  (8  vols.,  London,  1911-12). 

IinroOKNT  11  (Or^mio  Papareschi).  Pop^ 
1130-43.  He  was  opposed  by  a  faction  among 
the  cardinals,  who  set  up  an  antipope  under  the 
title      Anacletus  II.    But  Innocent  was  sup- 


S[>rted  by  Louis  VI,  the  French  bishops,  and 
t  Bernard,  and  restored  to  Rome  by  Lothair, 
whom  he  crowned  as  Emperor.  Anacletua  still 
maintained  possession  of  the  castle  of  Sant' 
Angelo  until  his  death,  in  1138,  and  Innocent 
was  obliged  to  absent  himself  from  Rome  during 
much  of  that  time.  In  1130  he  held  the  second 
Late  ran  Council,  which  was  attended  by  about 
1000  bishops,  and  cmflmied  the  ecmdemnation 
pronounced  by  several  councils  on  Abilard  and 
the  followers  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  and  excom- 
municated Roger,  the  King  of  Sicily.  In  1141  a 
conflict  regarding  the  appointment  of  arch- 
bishops arose  between  the  Pope  and  his  former 
supporter,  Louis  VII,  which  resulted  in  an  inter- 
dict covering  any  place  where  the  King  might  be, 
and  only  removed  by  Cdestine  II.  Omault: 
Hfihlbaeher,  Die  etreitige  PaptttoalU  dee  Jahrea 
1180  (Innsbruck,  1876) ;  Martens,  Die  Beeetmmg 
de»  pSpatlichen  StulUea  unter  Heinrieh  III.  wtd 
Bemrioh  IV.  (Freiburg,  1886);  H.  K.  Ifonn, 
lAvea  of  the  Popet  in  the  Early  Middle  Agee, 
vols,  iz,  X  (London,  1914) ;  and  the  letters 
of  Innocent  II  in  Migne.  Patrologia  Latina, 
clxxix  (Paris,  1844-04). 

Innocent  in  (Lotario.de'  Conti).  Pope, 
1198-1216.  This  was  by  far  the  greatest  Pope 
of  the  name,  and  under  him  the  power  of  ute 
papaey  over  temporal  authority  was  more  widely 
extended  than  ever  before.  He  was  bom  at 
Anagni  in  1161  and  made  Cardinal  by  his 
uncle,  CHement  III,  after  a  distinguished  scholas- 
tic career  in  Paris,  Bologna,  and  Rome.  His 
election  to  the  papacy  at  the  age  of  37,  while 
he  was  still  a  layman,  was  looked  upon  with  mis- 
giving, which  finds  expression  in  a  poem  by  the 
famous  Walther  von  der  Vi^lweide:  "O  we,  der 
bAbest  ist  ze  junc:  hiU,  hfirre,  dtner  kristenheit" 
(Alas,  the  Pope  is  too  young:  help.  Lord,  thy 
Christendim).  But  the  ocmbined  strength  and 
wisdom  of  his  rule  soon  allayed  these  fears. 
His  first  success  was  the  restoration  of  the 
papal  authority  in  Rome  and  the  States  of  the 
Church,  but  he  soon  extended  his  influence  to 
every  part  of  Euk^.  In  Germany  he  adjudi- 
cated with  authority  upon  the  rival  claims  of 
Otho,  son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  and  Philip  of 
Swabia;  aad  a  second  time  he  interposed  effec- 
tually in  behalf  <A  his  ward,  Frederick  II.  In 
1202  he  affirmed  in  a  decretal  tiie  ri^t  of  the 
Pope  to  confirm  or  reject  the  election  of  the 
Emperor  and  to  crown  the  Emperor  when  elected 
according  to  bis  will.  In  France  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  injured  Ingeborg,  whom  Philip 
Augustus  had  attempted  to  repudiate  in  order 
to  marry  Agnes  of  Meran.  Another  interposi- 
tion in  favor  of  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
tie  was  that  by  which  he  dismplined  Alfonso  IX 
of  LeAn,  who  had  married  within  the  prohibited 
degrees.  His  legates  crowned  the  Prince  of  the 
Bulgarians  and  the  King  of  Bohemia,  and  even 
the  King  of  Armenia  received  the  investiture 
of  his  kingdom  from  them.  The  history  of  his 
relations  with  England  (see  John;  Lanoton, 
Stephen)  is  no  less  noteworthy  as  an  exhibition 
of  the  extent  of  his  supremacy.  That  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  uie  completeness  of  his 
authori^  throughout  the  then  Ieuowu  world,  the 
Latin  conquest  of  Constuitinople  put  an  end  to 
the  shadowy  pretenuons  of  the  Eastern  rivals  of 
his  power,  spiritual  as  well  as  t«nporal.  As 
an  ecclesiastical  administrator,  Innocent  III 
holds  a  high  place.  He  was  .a  vi^rous  guard- 
ian of  public  and  private  morality,  a  steady 
protector  of  the  weak  against  oppressiim,  and 
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zealous  in  conflict  with  simony  and  other  abuses 
of  the  time.  He  prohibited  the  multiplication 
of  religious  order^Lby  private  authority,  but  he 
lent  aU  bis  influeUM  to  the  furUieranoe  of  the 
ranarkable  iipiritual  movement  in  which  the 
two  great  mraidieant  orders  (see  Fbahciscanb; 
DOHINIOANS)  had  their  origin.  The  celebrated 
fourth  Lateran  Council  (q.v.),  held  in  1216, 
marked  the  zenith  of  his  remarkable  reign.  In 
the  following  year,  while  busily  engaged  in  pro- 
moting peace  among  the  Italian  cities,  bo  aa  to 
remove  obstacles  to  the  Crusade,  Innocent  was 
seized  with  a  fever  and  died  at  Perugia  in  his 
fifty-sixth  year.  His  letters  and  decietals  are 
In  Migne,  exiv-cxviii. 

Blbuogmphy.  Von  Hurter,  QetMoMe  de* 
Pap»te»  /fmoeewB  ///.  und  ammer  Zeitgetunsett 
(4  vols.,  3d  ed.,  Hamburg,  1841-43);  Delisle, 
Mimoire  aur  lea  actea  d'lrmooent  III,  auivi  de 
l'itin4raire  de  ce  pontife  (Paris,  1857);  Oas- 
parin,  Innocent  III  { ih.,  1873 ) ;  Dentsch,  Papat 
Innooenz  III.  und  aem  Einfiusa  auf  die  Kirche 
(Breslau,  1877);  Brischar,  Innooensi  III.  und 
aeine  Zeit  (Freiburg,  1883);  Lindemann,  Kri- 
tiaohe  Darsiellung  der  Verhandlungen  Innoemz 
IIL  mit  dm  dentaohm  (hgenkOnigen  (Magde- 
burg, 1886);  Barry,  Papal  Monarchy  (New 
York,  1903)  ;  Luchaire,  Innocent  III  (Paris, 
1904-08 )  :  Pirie-Gordon,  Innocent  the  Great 
(London,  1007)  ;  Mann,  Livea  of  the  Popea  in 
the  Early  Middle  Agea,  vols,  ix,  x  (ib.,  1914). 

Innocent  IV  (Sinibaldo  de'  Fieschi,  Count 
of  Lavagna).  Pope,  1243-54.  He  was  born  at 
Genoa,  of  a  distinguished  family,  and  was  elected 
at  Anagni  by  the  cardinals  who  had  fled  from 
Rome,  then  occupied  by  the  Emperor  Frederick 

II.  His  first  and  most  diCBcult  task  was  to 
compose  the  strife  which  had  long  raged  between 
this  brilliant  and  vigorous  prince  and  the  holy 
see.  Terms  of  peace  were  agreed  to  in  1244, 
the  Imperial  commissioner  being  Peter  de  Vinea 
(q.v.),  afterward  an  antipope;  but  they  did  not 
agree  upon  the  interpretation,  and  Frederick 
attempted  to  seize  Innocent,  who  escaped  to 
Qeaotk  Mid  thence  to  Lycms.  To  this  eity  he 
summoned  a  genovl  council  In  1245  to  deal 
with  the  questions  at  issue.  (See  Ltors,  Coun- 
CIL8  or.)  Innocent  was  unable  to  return  to 
Italy  until  after  Frederick's  death,  arriving  in 
Rome  in  1253.  The  conflict  still  continuing,  he 
excommunicated  the  new  Emperor,  Conrad  IV, 
cm  Maundy  Thursday  of  1264.  Conrad  died  six 
weeks  later,  the  power  of  the  Ghibellines  de- 
clined, ud  peace  revisited  Italy.  Manfred,  the 
natural  son  of  Frederick,  then  todc  up  arms 
again  at  the  head  of  a  Moorish  army  and  in- 
flicted a  severe  defeat  on  the  papal  forces  on 
Deconber  2,  Five  days  later  Innocent  died  at 
Naples.  He  was  considered  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  did  much  to  advance  the  universi- 
ties of  Paris  and  Bologna.  He  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX,  which 
was  first  printed  at  Strassburg  in  1477. 

Bibliography.    Masetti,  /  pontefici  Onorio 

III,  Oregorio  IX  ed  JnttooeiUe  IV  a  fronte  deU* 
Imperatore  Frederioo  II  (Rome,  1884);  Bergw, 
Lea  registrea  ^Innocent  IV  (Paris,  1884) ; 
Weber,  Der  Kampf  ewiachen  Papat  Innocene  IV. 
und  Kaiser  Friedrich  II.  bia  zur  Flucht  dea 
Papatea  nach  Lyon  (Berlin,  1900)  ;  H.  K.  Mann, 
Livea  of  the  Popea  in  the  Early  Middle  Agea, 
vols,  ix,  X  (London,  1014).  His  English  rela- 
tions are  discussed  from  a  point  of  view  favor- 
able to  the  Church,  in  F.  A.  Gasquet,  Bemry  the 
Third  and  the  Church  (London,  1006). 


Innocknt  V  (Pietro  di  Tarantasia).  Pope, 
1276.  He  was  bom  in  Savoy,  entered  the 
Ekuninican  Order,  and  taught  with  great  success 
in  Paris.  He  was  made  Archbishop  of  Lyons  in 
1271  and  Cmrdinol  immediately  afterward.  His 
Pontificate  lasted  only  five  nKmths,  from  Janu- 
ary 21  to  June  22,  and  was  marked  by  en- 
deavors to  reconcile  the  Guelptis  and  Ghibel- 
lines  and  to  reunite  the  Eastern  churches  with 
Rome.  He  left  commentaries  oa  a  large  part  of 
the  Bible  and  on  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lom- 
bard. Consult:  Carboni,  De  Innocentio  V,  Ro- 
mono  Pontifice  (Rome,  1894);  Bryce,  Boly 
Romi^Empire  (Kew  York,  1011) ;  H.  K.  Mann, 
Livet  of  the  Popes  in  the  Early  Middle  Agea, 
vols,  ix,  X  (London,  1914). 

Innocent  VI  (Etienne  Auhert).  Pope,  1362- 
62.  He  was  bom  at  Mont  in  the  Diocese  of 
Limoges,  and  elected  Pope  at  Avignon,  where  he 
resid»l  during  his  pontificate.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished canonist  and  did  much  to  reform 
ecdesiastical  discipline.  Hie  influence  was  ex- 
erted for  peace  in  many  quarters  of  Europe,  and 
he  encouraged  learning,  inviting  Petrarch  to 
reside  at  his  court.  Craisult:  Ferdinand  6r^ 
orovius,  Biatory  of  the  City  of  Borne  in  the 
Middle  Agea,  voL  vi  (London,  1B08) ;  Ludwig 
Pastor,  Hiatory  of  the  Popea,  vol.  i  (ib.,  1S06) ; 
Innocent  VI  et  Blanche  de  Bourbor^  lettrva  du 
pope  (ed.  Daumet,  Paris,  1901);  Bryee,  Boly 
Roman  Empire  (New  York,  1911). 

Innocent  VII  (Cosimo  de*  Megliorati,  a  na- 
tive of  Salmona  in  the  Ahruzzi).  Pope,  1404- 
06.  He  had  distinguished  himself  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  canon  and  civil  law  and  by  a  holy  life, 
BO  that  he  was  made  Cardinid  in  1389  1^ 
Boniface  IX,  whose  successor  he  was  chosen 
amid  the  troubles  of  the  great  schism.  Little 
else  than  these  tumults  distinguished  his  short 
reign,  which  was  marked  by  nepotism.  Consult: 
Ferdinand  Gr^rovius,  Biatory  of  the  City  of 
Rome  in  the  Middle  Agea,  vol.  vi  (London, 
1898} ;  Mandell  Creighton,  Biatory  of  the 
Papacy,  vol.  i  (ib.,  1904) ;  Ludwig  Pastor, 
Biatory  of  the  P^tea,  vol.  i  (tb..  1906). 

iHNOorarr  VIII  (Giovanni  Battlsta  Cibo). 
Pope,  1484-92.  He  came  of  a  noble  Genoese 
family;  bis  father  had  been  a  Roman  meneioT 
and  Governor  of  Naples.  He  was  a  widower 
when  he  entered  the  clerical  state  and  won  the 
favor  of  Paul  II,  who  appointed  him  Bishop  of 
Savona,  and  Sixtus  IV,  who  made  him  Cardinal. 
He  strove  to  promote  peace  among  Christian 
princes  and  to  unite  them  against  the  Turin, 
who  had  not  long  b^ore  oonquered  Cmistanti- 
nople.  He  quarreled,  however,  with  King  Fer4i- 
nand  of  Naples  over  the  payment  of  the  cus- 
tomary tribute,  excommunicated  him,  and  trans- 
ferred his  kingdom  to  Charles  VIII  of  France, 
whereupon  Ferdinand  yielded.  His  nepotism 
was  marked;  he  gave  his  illentimate  son  Fran- 
ceschetto  several  towns  near  Rome  and  secured 
for  him  the  hand  of  Maddalena,  daughter  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  This  son  was  bora  to  Inno- 
cent VIII  in  his  youth,  before  he  b^an  an 
ecclesiastical  career.  In  compensation  he  made 
her  14-year-old  brother  Giovanni  Cardinal  and 
thus  opened  the  wa^  of  the  family  to  the  papal 
throne.  Consult:  ^rdonati,  Vita  e  fatti  In- 
nooeneo  VIII  (Milan,  1829);  Mandell  Creigh- 
ton, Biatory  of  the  Papacy,  vol.  iv  (Lmdon, 
1903) ;  Ludwig  Pastor,  Biatory  of  the  Popea, 
vols.  V,  vii  (ib.,  1911). 

IiraocENT  IX  (Giovanni  Antonio  Faoohinetti). 
Vofe,  1691.   He  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1619 
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and  studied  law.  He  was  the  flnt  Bishop 
named  by  Pius  IV  and,  after  the  dose  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  was  nuncio  at  Venice  for  six 
years.  Gregory  XIII  made  him  Cardinal,  and 
he  held  important  offices  under  this  Pope  and 
his  two  snocessors,  practically  administering  the 
papacy  during  the  ulaess  of  Oregory  XIV.  His 
own  roign,  however,  was  cut  uort  by  death 
after  two  months,  during  which  he  had  sup- 
ported the  League  in  France.  He  left  a  number 
of  learned  philoBophical  and  political  writings. 
Ctmault  Neuf  Bokajf-Rerzog  Enoydopedia  of  Be- 
ligiout  Knowledge,  vol.  v  (New  York,  1909). 

InsocEm  X  (Oioranni  Battieta  Pamflli ) . 
Pope,  1044-66.  He  wm  the  candidate  of  the 
Spaniah  party  in  the  conclave  and  thus  opposed 
the  Fraieh.  He  was  much  influenced  by 
his  sister-in-law  Olimpia  Maidachini,  but  the 
insinuations  of  Qregono  Let!  are  characterized 
by  Ranke  aa  a  baadeea  romance.  In  the  bull 
ZdtM  domus  Dei  of  1648  (publiahed  in  1661) 
he  condemned  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  as  in- 
jurious to  the  rights  of  the  Church,  and  in 
1653  he  condemned  the  famous  Are  propositions 
of  Jansen.  (See  JANBENtaH.)  On  this  point 
cfHisult  HcrgenrOther,  JCofAolMoAe  ftrche  und 
dtrittUeher  Staa*  (Freiburg,  1872),  and,  for  his 
life,  Ciampi,  lunoomwo  X  Pamfili  e  la  tua  corte 
(Rome,  1878) ;  Leopold  von  Ranke,  Hittory  of 
the  Popea,  vols,  ii,  iii  (London,  1906-12) ;  Bryce, 
Holy  Roman  Empire  (New  York,  1911). 

ImTOCBirr  XI  (Benedetto  Odescalchi).  Pope, 
1678-89.  He  was  bom  at  Como  In  1611  and 
named  Cardinal  by  Innocent  X  in  1646.  Ap- 

Sinted  Bishop  of  Novara  in  1650,  he  devoted 
e  revenues  of  the  see  to  the  poor  and  later 
resigned  it  to. his  brother,  taking  up  bis  reai- 
dence  in  Rome.  He  was  a  vigorotis  and  judicious 
reformer,  and  his  rdgn  Is  entirely  free  from  the 
stain  of  nepotism,  fo  1679  he  cemsured  as  lax 
66  pn^KiBitions  taken  from  various  theolog- 
ical works,  and  by  the  CMiatitution  Caleatia 
Pastor  of  1687  condemned  still  more  strongly  68 
pr<^oaitiona  of  Molinoa  (q.v.).  Although  he 
owed  his  election  to  the  French  party,  he  was 
soon  involved  In  conflicts  with  Louis  XIV,  which 
lasted  throughout  his  pontifloateh  One  arose 
over  tho  dajm  of  the  French  Ambassador  In 
BoBM  to  a  right  of  asylum,  which  enabled  him 
to  shelter  criminals  not  only  in  his  palace  but  in 
tite  surrounding  quarter.  Precipitated  bv  an 
alleged  attack  by  the  Corsican  guards  of  the 
Pop^  it  led  to  a  military  expedition  being 
launched  against  the  holy  see.  A  more  aerioua 
conflict  arose  when  the  Pope  attempted  to  put 
an  end  to  the  abuse  oi  the  King's  keeping  sees 
vacant,  in  virtue  of  what  was  called  the  Droit 
de  rfgattf  and  appn^riaiing  their  revenues. 
The  resiatanee  to  this  attempt  drew  forth  the 
edebrated  declaration  of  the  French  clergy  as 
to  the  "Oalliean  liberties."  (See  Gallican 
Church.)  Innocent,  aa  did  Boesuet  and  Yfyie- 
lon,  disapproved  of  Louis  XlV'a  metboda  of  con- 
verting the  Huguenots  by  force.  On  this  point 
consult  G^rin,  "Le  pape  Innocent  XI  et  la 
revocation  de  I'Edit  de  Nantes,*'  in  Revue  dea 
queatiotu  hittoriquea  (Paris,  1878) ;  also  oon* 
salt,  id.,  Innocent  Xt  et  la  rivoUttiian  anglaiee 
de  1688  (ib.,  1876) ;  Miehaud,  Louia  XIV  et 
Innocent  XI  (4  vols.,  ib.,  1883) ;  G^rin,  Louis 
XIV  et  le  Saint  Siiige  (2  vols.,  ib.,  1890) ;  Im- 
mich,  Papat  Innocem  XI.  (Berlin,  1900);  Leo- 
pold von  Ranke,  Bistory  of  the  Popes,  vol.  ii 
<London,  1008). 
InifOCBMT  XII  (Antonio  Pignatelli).  Pope, 


1691-1700.  He  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1616  and, 
after  filling  important  diplomatic  poets,  was 
made  Cardinal  by  Innocent  XI,  whose  reforming 
policy  he  set  himself  to  imitate  when  raised  to 
the  papacy  after  a  session  of  the  conclave  last- 
ing nearly  six  mtmths.  He  brought  about  a 
reomciliaucm  with  France,  after  the  French 
bishops  had  retracted  the  "four  artides,"  and 
abandoned  the  anti-French  policy  which,  since 
Urban  VIII,  the  popes  had  maintained  almost 
without  exception.  Consult  Cambridge  Modem 
History,  vol.  v  (Cambridge,  1908),  and  Leopold 
von  Ranke,  History  of  the  Popes,  vol.  ii  (Lon- 
don, 1906). 

InNOCBNT  XIII  (Michelangelo  de'  Conti,  the 
son  of  Carlo  U,  Doke  of  P^).  Pope,  1721-24. 
He  was  bom  in  1656  and  raised  to  tiie  episco- 
pate and  the  cardinalate  by  Clement  XI.  He 
chose  his  title  as  Pope  in  memory  of  Innocent 
ni,  who  had  belonged  to  his  family.  Like  his 
predecessor,  he  atrongly  supported  the  Pretender, 
who  was  always  recognized  as  James  III  in 
Rome.  At  the  instance  of  the  French  court  he 
very  unwillingly  made  the  Minister  Dubois  Car- 
dinal, but  he  refused  to  recall  the  bull  condemn- 
ing Jansenism.  Ctmsult  Mayer,  Die  Papstioahl 
/nnoemc,  vol.  xiii  (Vienna,  1874),  and  Leopold 
von  Banke,  History  of  the  Popes,  vol.  ill  (Lon- 
don, 1912). 

IN'NOCEirTSr  Holt,  Feast  or  (CHILI) EB- 
JCAS).  A  festival  which  commemorates  the 
masaacre  of  the  children  at  Bethlehem  (Matt, 
ii.  16-18).  These  children  are  referred  to  aa 
martyrs  by  St.  Cyprian  and  atill  more  ex- 
plicitly by  St.  Augustine;  and  it  is  to  tiiem  that 
the  exquisite  hymn  oS  Pmdentius,  Salvete  Kores 
Martyrum,  ia  addressed.  The  feast  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  Leonine  Saoramentary  (e.486). 
Id  tiie  modem  Church  this  feast  is  celebrated 
as  a  special  holiday  by  tiie  ^oung,  and  many 
curious  custmns  connected  with  It  prevail  in 
8<Mne  countriea.  One  of  these  is  that  in  private 
familiea  the  children  are  on  this  day  privileged 
to  wear  the  clothes  of  the  elders  and  in  some 
sort  to  zeroise  authority  over  the  household 
in  tiieir  atead.  The  Greek  church  keeps  the  day 
on  December  20  (0. 8.) ;  the  Latin,  December 
28.  In  the  Roman  Catiiolic  church,  the  color  of 
vestments  (except  when  the  festival  foils  on 
Sunday,  when  red,  the  usual  color  of  mari^rs,  is 
employed)  is  violet,  the  color  of  mourning,  since 
the  innocents  died  before  the  ennpletion  d  the 
work  of  redemption. 

INNOCENTS,  Massaobb  w  thk.   See  MAS- 

8 acme  OF  THE  INNOCENTS. 

INNOCENTS  ABROAD.  The  best-known 
work  of  Samuel  Lanriunme  Clemens  (*nilarfc 
Twain")  (1869).  It  is  the  account  of  a  trip 
undertaken  in  1867  by  a  JMtrfy  of  Americans, 
who  chartered  the  Qwucer  City  and  visited  vari- 
ous countriea  of  Ehirope. 

INNOCEN'ZO  DA  IH'OLA.  See  luoLA, 
Innocenzo  da. 

INNOHONAITE  ABTEBY  (Lat  arteria  tn- 
nominata,  artery  without  a  name).  The  first 
large  branch  given  ofif  frtHU  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
at  a  distance,  <»i  the  averu^  of  3^  Inches  from 
the  aortic  valve.  It  divides  into  tiie  right  ca- 
rotid and  the  rig^t  subclavian  arteries.  It  is 
separated  by  an  interval  of  less  than  %  inch 
from  the  left  common  carotid  artery.  Its  calibre 
is  large,  and  its  average  length  is  about  1^ 
inches.  Its  course  corresponds  to  a  line  drawn 
from  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  or  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  mannbrinm  and  the  gladiolus. 
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to  the  rl^t  BternocUvicular  joint.  Its  relations 
are  as  follows:  In  front,  the  inferior  cervical 
oardiae  braaeh  of  the  ri^t  pneumqgastrie  nerve, 
file  left  Tsoa  innantMta  and  ru^t  inferior 
thyroid  veins,  the  thymus  gland,  and  the  sterno- 
thyroid and  sternohyoid  muscles;  behind,  the 
trachea;  on  the  right,  the  pleura,  the  right  TMia 
innominate,  and  uie  right  pneumogastric  nerve; 
on  the  left,  the  left  carotid  artery  and  the  thy- 
mus gland.  Through  the  innominate  artery  flows 
all  t£e  blood  to  the  rig^t  side  of  the  head  and 
neck  and  to  the  right  upper  eztraidty.  Uiunie- 
oessful  attempts  have  been  made  to  core  anenriim 
of  the  rij^t  subdarian  tying  the  innominate; 
but  th^  have  resulted  only  in  bringing  out 
the  fact  that  the  coUatoml  eirenlation  estab* 
lished  in  such  cases  after  the  apentixm  ia  ample. 
See  AOBTA. 

INNOUNATE  BOHE  (liat.  ot  innomitu^ 
turn,  txme  without  a  name).  In  hnman  anat- 
omy, Uie  bone  which  forms  the  hip  and  ia 
provided  with  the  socket  into  which  the  head 
(rf  the  f  annr  ia  received.  There  are  two  of 
&eae  bmea  in  the  skeleton,  and  eaeh  ia  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  ilium,  the  ischium,  and  the 
pubic  hone.   See  Skbleton. 

INNSBBXrCK,  Insa>r9k,  in  Enf^sh  often 
written  Innspbucs.  The  capital  and  the  meet 
pictureaqae  town  of  the  Austrian  Crownland  of 
Tirol,  situated  in  the  Alps,  at  an  elevation  of 
nearly  1900  feet,  on  both  banks  of  the  Inn,  in 
a  r^on  abounding  in  beautiful  viewa  (ISMips 
Anstria-Hungaiy,  B  8).  It  lies  in  a  broad 
vaJ]«7,  snrrounaed  by  hig^  mountains,  and  has, 
deq>fte  its  high  location,  a  v^  moderate  cli- 
mate, the  annual  temperature  averaging  47"  F. 
The  streets  are  spacious  and  the  buildings  at- 
tractive. Innsbrudc  compriees  the  old  town  on 
tiie  right  bank  of  the  Inn  and  the  two  suburbs 
of  Mariahilf  and  Sankt  Nikolaus,  connected  with 
the  old  town  by  three  iron  bri^ces.  In  Inns* 
bruek  is  found  the  (ddest  Ci^w^in  mtmastery 
in  AnsMa.  It  was  h^gan  in  1598.  The  Francis- 
can,  or  eourt,  ehurdi  (1563-63)  is  interesting. 
It  contains. a  magnificent  monument  to  Man- 
miliaa  I,  oonristing  of  a  bronze  statue  of  the 
Emperor  on  a  marble  sixteenth-century  sar- 
cophagus, surrounded  by  28  bronze  statuee  of 
his  ancestors  and  contemporaries.  Hie  sides  of 
tjie  sarcophagus  are  adorned  with  fine  marble 
r^efs  representiiw  the  principal  events  of  the 
Emperor*a  life,  llie  church  poasessea  also  a 
silver  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  several  monu- 
ments to  l^rolese  patriots.  The  Jesuit  ehnreh, 
which  is  a  seventeenth-cmtury  edifice  in  baroque 
style,  not  completed  until  1902,  snrmounted  t>y 
a  dome  of  nearly  200  feet,  and  the  parish  church, 
with  an  altarpieoe  by  Cranach,  are  worthy  of 
mention. 

The  secular  stmetnree  of  Iwubmck  are  also 
interesting.  The  chief  amoig  tiiem  are  a  palaoe 
(about  1525),  with  •  rich  marble  balcony.  In 
late  Gothic  styte,  covered  with  a  roof  of  ^ded 
copper  known  as  the  Goldne  Dachl  (balcony  and 
roof  date  from  1500);  the  Imperial  palace,  a 
rococo  buildinff  of  the  eighteenth  century,  con- 
taining a  ^lacioUB  hall  ornamented  with  splra- 
did  frescoes;  the  Ottoburg,  dating  from  the 
thirteenth  century;  the  municipal  theatre;  the 
Ferdinandeum,  or  Tyroleee  National  Museum, 
with  a  facade  adorned  with  busts  of  eminent 
Tyrcdese  citizens;  the  new  orphanage;  the  Tri- 
umphal Gate,  erected  in  1766,  in  nimor  of  the 
reigning  family;  and  the  mnnicipal  buildings, 
poaseasing  a  culection  of  paintings  and  grawd 


by  the  Leopoldsbrunnen  in  front  of  it.  Inns- 
bruck has  a  monumoit  to  Walther  v<m  der 
Vogelweide.  First  among  the  educational  in- 
stitutions Is  the  miiveralfy.  It  was  founded  in 
1677  by  Leopold  L  It  has  four  faculties— 
jurisprudence,  philosophy,  theology  (under  Jes- 
uit contn^),  and  medidne.  There  are  over 
1300  Btudento,  400  being  theological.  In  1912, 
the  library  ctmtained  258,620  volumes.  The 
university  poeseBBes  valuable  Tyrolese  archives. 
Other  prominent  educational  inrtitutions  are  the 
naticmal  Gymnaainm  (founded  in  1662),  the 
municipal  Obwrealsohule,  the  ennmercial  acad- 
emy, and  the  military  school.  The  Ferdinan- 
deum contains,  among  its  interesting  collections, 
ft  picture  gallei^,  and  a  library  of  about  30,000 
volumes,  including  the  works  of  all  the  Tyrolese 
authors.  There  are  important  hospitals.  The 
chief  industries  are  cotton  and  wool  qtinnin^ 
{daaa  painting,  and  the  manufacture  of  mosaics. 
Thure  is  a  chamber  of  commerce.  Innsbruck  is 
tiie  seat  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  Tirol  and 
Vorarlberg.  ikmong  the  intwesttng  features  in 
the  aivirms  are  the  historic  and  beautiful  led 
Itountain,  with  Natter's  brwize  statue  to  Hofer, 
and  the  famous  medioval  Ambras  Castle,  with 
a  odebrated  collection  of  weapons.  Pop.,  1890, 
23,320;  1900,  26,866;  1910,  63,194.  chiefly  Ger- 
man-speaking Roman  Catholics.  In  ancient 
times  the  name  of  Innsbruck  was  (Eni  Pom  or 
{EnipotUum.  The  town  received  mnnicipal  privi- 
leges from  Otho  I,  Bnke  of  Meran,  in  1234. 
From  1363,  the  year  of  the  •nnexati(m  of  Tirol 
to  Austria,  until  1666,  Innsbnuk  was  for  the 
most  part  the  residence  of  tiie  Ty:nAtm  rulers  of 
the  house  of  Hapsbnrg, 

UnXB  OF  CEAHOEBT.  Certain  houses  or 
sets  of  buildings  in  London,  which  were  orig- 
inally places  of  residence  and  study  for  the 
"clerks  of  the  chancery,"  who  prepared  and  is- 
sued the  legal  writs  for  suitors  in  the  royal 
courts,  and  their  studoite  and  apprentices; 
hence,  also,  the  societies  which  occupied  the 
buildings.  These  Inns  of  Chuicery,  whiefa  were 
formerly  called  hotpitia  minora,  were  formerly 
8  or  10  in  number  and  were  attached  to  the 
Inns  of  Court,  near  which  they  were  situated, 
from  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  to  the 
eighteenth;  but  they  now  have  no  public  func- 
tion, though  sevenu  of  them  still  exist  as  so- 
cieties, wiui  corporate  prt^terty.  The  chamljera 
are  oeeuwed  l^y  solicitors  ud  othors.  The 
last  Bur^ving  Inns  of  Chancery  were  Clif- 
ford's Inn,  New  Inn,  and  f^mival's  Inn.  It 
seems  that,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, when  the  Inns  of  Court  constituted  a 
great  legal  university,  the  Inns  of  Chancery 
occupied  the  position  of  preparatory  schools  to 
the  more  dignified  foundations  and  fomlshed 
elemoitary  iMtmetion  in  the  drawing  of  writs 
and  other  legal  papers.   See  Inifs  of  Coubt. 

IHHB  Or  C01JBT.  The  four  s^  of  build- 
ings in  Lmdon  (the  Inner  Temple,  tiie  Middle 
Temple  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  On^s  Inn)  belong- 
ing to  the  four  I^ial  guilds  or  societies  whieb 
have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  admitting  persms 
to  practice  at  the  bar;  hence  the  societies  them- 
selves. The  origin  of  the  Inns  of  Court  traces 
back  to  the  mediaval  inns  of  law,  the  origin 
of  which  is  lost  in  antiquity,  and  their  pres^ 
importance  is  but  a  dim  shadow  of  their  former 
greatness.  As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteoith  century  they  are  known  to  have 
taken  possession  ot  the  houses  from  which  they 
derive  thdr  names  and  in  the  later  Mid^  Agca 
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the^  became  the  seat  of  great  echooli  of  law,  to 
which  stadents  resorted  from  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  which  Bcholars,  etatramen,  and  men 
of  affain,  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  the  bench 
and  bar,  were  trained.  To-day  they  are  little 
nore  than  dubs  of  barristers,  whidi  maintain 
leetuTM  (or  law  stadcata  and  guard  their  admis- 
sion to  the  bar.  The  distiiutioii  at  the  f^iir 
principal  inns  of  law  (Le.,  houses  where  law 
was  tauj^t),  as  Inns  of  Court,  was  fully  es- 
tablished in  the  fifteenth  century;  but  in  earlier 
times,  and  sometimes  later,  the  name  Inns  of 
Cour^  or  its  equivalent,  seems  to  have  included 
both  the  hospitia  majora  of  the  early  period  and 
the  kotpitia  mtnoro,  or  leaser  inns,  to  which 
the  Inns  of  Chancery  (q.T.)  belonged. 

Hie  four  Inns  are  each  governed  by  a  com- 
mittee or  board,  called  the  benchers,  who  are 
generally  king's  counsel  or  senior  counsel,  self- 
chosen,  i.e.,  each  new  bencher  is  chosen  hy  the 
existii^  benchers.  Each  Iim  is  self-goventing 
and  quite  distinct  from  the  others,  all,  however, 
poeseesing  equal  privil^es;  but  latterly  they 
nave  joined  in  imposing  certain  educational  tests 
for  the  admission  of  students  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  council  of  legal  education,  consisting 
of  delegates  appointed  by  each  Inn  from  among 
its  beawbers.  It  is  entirely  in  the  discretion  <S 
an  Inn  of  Court  to  admit  any  particular  person 
as  a  member,  for  no  member  of  the  public  has 
an  absolute  right  to  be  called  to  the  iMir,  there 
being  no  mode  of  compelling  the  Inn  to  state 
its  reasons  for  refusal.  But  practically  no  ob- 
jecti<Hi  is  ever  made  to  the  admission  of  any 
person  of  good  character.  Each  Inn  has  also 
the  ptfwer  of  disbarring  its  members,  i.e.,  of 
withdrawing  from  them  the  Ti^t  of  practicing 
as  counsel.  This  right  has  been  rarely  exer- 
cised, but  of  late  years  there  have  been  examples 
of  persons  abusing  th&T  profession  and  indulg- 
ing in  dishonest  practices;  in  such  cases  the 
Inn  has  its  own  mode  of  inquiring  into  the 
facts  affecting  the  character  of  a  member  and  is 
not  bound  to  make  public  the  results  of  its 
investigation.  By  this  high  controlling  power 
OTw  ito  members  a  hl^er  character  is  supposed 
to  be  given  to  the  bu  as  a  body  than  if  each 
individual  were  left  to  his  own  deviees,  un- 
checked except  by  the  law.  Hie  hnildings  of 
each  Inn  consist  of  a  large  area  of  houses  or 
chambers,  which  are  In  general  occupied  exclu- 
sively by  barristers,  and  scnnetimes  by  attorneys, 
and  are  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the  societies 
to  which  they  respectively  belong.  The  build- 
ings of  the  four  Inns  are  not  marked  by  any 
gweral  plan  or  nnifonni^  in  groupii^  or  ttyie 
of  arduteetnre,  but  represent  the  growth  of 
many  centories.  The  Inner  Temple  has  a  fine 
hall  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  with  an  open- 
timbered  roof  of  much  beauty;  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple has  a  library  which  is  a  nineteenth-century 
Dtdlding  with  a  roof  studied  from  that  of  West- 
minster Hall. 

Bibliography.     Timothy  Cunningham,  His- 
tory and  Antiquities  of  the  Four  Iniu  of  Court 
«»d  of  the  Nine  Inns  of  Chaneery  (Londim, 
1780) ;  K.  R.  F«ane,  Outde  to  the  Iwu  of  Court 
and  Okonoefy,  with  Notioea  of  tfteir  Ancient 
Dit^il^ne,   Rules,   and  Customs   (ib.,  1865) 
Alexander  Pulling,  Order  of  the  Coif  (ib.,  1884) 
Cecil  Headlam.  Inns  of  Court  (New  York,  1909) 
H.  Ringroee,  Inm  of  Court  ((Chicago,  1909) 
W.  B.  Odgers  (ed.),  8ia  Lectures  on  the  Inns  of 
Court  and  of  Chancery  (Xew  York,  1918).  See 
BAB;  BABUBTKB;  LBQAL  EDUCATION. 


INKSPBTTOg.    See  Innsbbuce. 

INinrBNBO,  In'a-«nMA  (Lat.,  by  hinting). 
In  law,  a  clause  in  a  declaration  for  slander  or 
libel,  in  which  the  relation  or  application  of  the 
alleged  standerous  or  libelous  words  to  tiie 
plaintiff  is  pointed  out  and  explained,  lliis 
danse  is  necessary  only  if  their  meaning  or 
arolioation  ii  amblgnoiis.  Hie  term  Is  used 
only  in  jurisdictions  where  common-law  plead- 
ing prevails.  8ee  Dbolaution;  Dbfahatioh; 
LmgL;  Slahdeb. 

DTITUIT,  In'nd-It.  A  name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  American  Eskimo.    See  Eskimo. 

irMO  (liSt.,  from  Gk.  'IpA),  or  Ledoo^hea. 
In  Oreek  l^jend,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus  and 
Harmonia,  and  wife  of  Athamas  (q.v.),  who 
reigned  in  Phthiotls,  or  Boeotia.  He  had  pre- 
viously wedded  the  goddess  Nephele,  who  bore 
him  Phrixus  and  Helle  (q.v.).  Ino  also  bore 
two  sons,  Learchus  and  Melicertes  (q.v.),  and 
in  her  jealousy  plotted  the  destruction  of  her 
stepchildren,  who  were  rescued  hy  their  mother. 
As  Ino  had  cared  for  the  infant  Dionysus,  son 
of  her  sister  Semele  and  Zeus,  Hera  visited 
Athamas  with  madness,  and  in  his  fren^  he 
killed  his  son  Learchus.  Ino,  fleeii^  with  Meli- 
certes in  her  arms  and  pnrsaed  by  ner  husband, 
leaped  into  the  sea  uid  was  recelwd  by  Poseidon 
ana  the  nymphs  as  a  new  goddess  under  the 
name  of  Leucothea.  The  worship  of  luo-Leuco- 
thea  and  her  son  Melicertes-Palffimon  was  wide- 
spread. She  aided  the  shipwrecked  Odysseus 
and  was  in  general  regarded  as  the  special 
helper  of  those  in  extreme  distress  and  peril  at 
sea.  The  story  of  Athamas  and  Ino  is  used 
with  many  variatimis  by  Sophocles  and  other 
Gredc  dramatists  and  by  the  Ronan  poets 
Ennius  and  Accius  in  tiieir  tragedies. 

IN'OCABTTTS  (Keo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  tt,  is, 
fibre  -f-  Kapw6s,  karpoe,  fruit),  Inooarpus  edulis. 
The  South  Sea.  (or  Tahiti)  chestnut,  an  im- 
portant tree  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  for  its  fruit,  a  nut,  which,  while  green, 
is  gathered  and  mashed  to  supply  a  considerable 
part  of  their  food.  The  tree  is  of  stately  growth 
and  fine  foliage;  the  leaves  evergreen,  of  ddicato 
texture,  oblong,  6  ot  8  inches  in  length.  In- 
stead ot  increasing  uniformly  in  thickness  tibe 
trees  throw  out  buttresses  to  support  the  trunk. 
Small  projections  appear  on  the  lower  branches, 
which  later  become  2  or  3  inches  thick,  and  ex- 
tend sometimes  4  feet  from  the  trunk  at  the  bot- 
tom in  nearly  straight  lines  from  the  root  to 
the  branches.  They  look  like  plank  buttresses 
covered  with  bark.  The  central  stem  may  con- 
tinue for  many  years  only  fi  or  7  inches  in 
diameter.  Oniese  natoral  planks  are  used  for 
paddles  of  canoes  and  for  other  purpwes.  This 
tree  has  been  extensively  planted  throughout  the 
tropics.  At  Calcutta  10-year-old  trees  were 
reported  25  to  30  feet  in  height. 

IN'OCEB'AinJS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  ft,  is,  fibre 
+  Kipafun,  keramoa,  tile).  A  characteristic  fos- 
sil lamellibranch  (pelecypod)  of  the  Jurassic 
and  Cretaceous  rocks,  ^e  valves  have  rounded 
outlines,  with  the  surfaces  broken  hy  concentric 
folds,  beaks  low,  and  hinge  line  without  teeth. 
These  shells  are  veiy  abundant  in  the  Jurassic 
and  Cretaceous  rocks  of  the  Western  States, 
some  of  them  attaining  the  diameter  of  2  feet 
See  JuBABSio  Ststeu. 

INOC'XTIiA^ON  (Lat  inooulatio,  from  Lat 
Uiooulare,  to  graft,  from  in,  in  +  oculus.  eye). 
Intentional  infection  of  an  individual  with  a 
disease  by  introducing  its  virus  into  the  tissues 
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or  flaids  of  the  body.  Inoculation  of  the  lower 
animals  is  used  in  tbe  study  of  bacteriology, 
for  it  is  possible  by  tbis  means  to  reproduce  in 
animals,  witb  some  organisms,  the  patlurfogical 
condition  presented  in  tbe  natural  disease.  Cul- 
tures are  made  of  the  microdi^aniBms  of  tbe 
disease;  or  tissues,  secretions,  or  excretions  are 
obtained  from  the  diseased  body,  to  constitute 
the  material  for  use.  <8ee  Disease,  Oebh  The- 
mr  OF. )  The  inoculation  is  either  cu&otf  totteouc, 
intraserotta,  mtravasoufar,  or  intraoertihral,  ac- 
cording as  the  Injection  is  nude  respeetivdy  into 
the  UsBue  under  the  skin,  into  a  serous  cavity 
like  the  pleura,  into  a  vein,  or  directly  into  the 
substance  of  the  brain. 

Criminals  have  been  inoculated  with  disease 
for  experimental  purposes,  as  well  as  volunteers 
for  science'  sake.  PreventiTe  inoculation  is 
practiced  in  the  case  of  several  diseases,  as 
rabies,  plague,  diphtheria,  etc.  Virus  of  disease 
which  has  become  wealuned  (attenuated)  by 
being  passed  through  several  is  injected 

into  human  bein^  who  have  been  or  are  to  be 
exposed  to  the  disease,  and  the  desirable  blood 
change,  together  with  the  development  of  anti- 
toxin, is  obtained.  (See  Antitoxin;  IiiinmiTT; 
Sebuh  Thebapy.)  The  first  use  of  inoculation 
in  human  beings  was  probably  the  intentional 
transference  of  smallpox.  From  very  ancient 
times  the  Hindus,  and  from  as  early  as  the  sixth 
omtury  the  Chinese,  inoculated  persons  witii 
smallpox  and  then  cared  for  iwa,  with  the 
result  of  a  smaller  mortality  than  if  th^  had 
caught  the  disease  during  an  q>idanic.  In 
1717  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  wife  of  the 
Ehi^ish  Ambassador  in  Turkey,  became  con- 
vinced of  the  advantages  of  inoculation  with 
smallpox,  as  practiced  by  the  Qreeks  and  Ar- 
menians there.  In  1721  she  caused  her  son  to 
be  inoculated  in  London.  Six  condonned  crimi- 
nale  at  Newgate  were  tbe  next  en>erimental 
cases;  and,  after  the  two  children  of  Caroline, 
Princess  of  Wales,  were  also  inoculated,  the 
fashion  became  established  amoi^  the  wealthy 
and  higb-borp.  The  mortality  from  smallpox 
in  Eng^nd  at  that  time  was  one  in  five,  while 
the  mortality  of  tbe  inoculated  was  but  one  in 
3000.  The  Chinese  used  crusts,  placed  in  the 
nostrils,  or  caused  the  children  to  wear  the 
clothes  of  a  unallpox  patient.  Following  tbe 
Hindu  method,  the  English  made  incisions  in 
the  arms,  into  which  the  pus  from  a  pustule  waa 
introduced.  In  general,  a  milder  course  was 
takm  }m  the  disease  resnlting  from  inoculation, 
about  SO  pocks  appearing  U  is  said;  but  in 
some  cases  inCrase  invasion  followed  witb  a 
fatal  result  Tbe  disadvantage  of  the  method 
appears  from  the  fact  that  every  inoculated  per- 
son became  a  focus  for  the  spread  of  the  disease, 
and  isolation  was  expensive.  Besides,  the  per- 
centage of  deaths  from  smallpox,  in  spite  of  (or 
possibly  because  of)  inoculation,  increased  tOl 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  one-tenth  of 
the  population  of  England  died  of  the  disease. 
After  becoming  very  fashionable  and  spreading 
over  the  civilized  world,  inoculation  fell  into 
disrepute  shortly  after  Jenner'a  introduction,  in 
1706,  of  vaccination,  which  he  had  discovered, 
in  1775,  to  be  a  preventive  of  smallpox.  The 
oitire  efficiency  of  vaccination  and  its  safety 
and  ease  caused  its  rapid  supplanting  of  inocu- 
lation. Prussia  In  1886  pronibited  inoculation 
for  smallpox,  and  Great  Britain  enacted  laws 
wainst  it  in  1840.  Inoculation  is  said  1^ 
ndm  to  be  still  practiced  in  certain  parts  m 
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Central  Africa,  with  few  fataUtles.  It  Is  said  to 
be  still  in  Togne  in  China  and  in  Altera.  For 
many  years  vaccination  was  carried  on  by  inocu- 
lation, the  contoits  of  the  vaednia  puatalea  be- 
ing  transferred  from  patient  to  patient.  Con- 
anlt:  Moore,  The  Hittory  of  BmoUpoa  (Lfmdon, 
1816) ;  CoUinson,  BmaUpox  and  Vaooiinatvm 
Historioallj/  and  Medicaily  Considered  (ib., 
1860);  Carl  Oppenheimer,  Toesitu  and  Antitoet- 
ins  (Philadelphia,  1906) ;  S.  A.  Arrfaenius.  Im- 
mimoehemiatry  (New  York,  1907) ;  B.  W.  Allen, 
VaooiM  Therapy:  lU  Theory  and  Practioe  (3d 
ed.,  Philadelphia,  1010)  •  J.  B.  Citron,  Iminunity 
(ib.,  1912) ;  E.  H.  Schorer,  Foocme  and  Serum 
Therapy  (St.  Louis,  1913) ;  H.  T.  Ricketts,  In- 
feotionj  Immunity,  and  Serum  Therapy  in  Re- 
lation to  the  Ivfeotioua  Dieeatea  of  Man  (2d 
ed.,  Chicago,  1013).  See  Vaooination;  Jenneb. 

INOCTTIiATIOV,  Dt  Plants.  A  term  rarely 
used  in  horticulture  in  the  sense  of  budding 

laX'OVFTCtOVB  TESTAKENT  (ML.  Uto^ 
oioeua,  contrary  to  duty,  frcHU  Lat.  «n-,  not-f- 
offioiomu,  dutiful,  from  offioium,  duty,  from  opi- 
fieium,  doing  of  work,  frcHn  opif^,  one  who 
does  work,  from  opus,  work -f- /acere,  to  do). 
In  the  civil  law,  a  testament  which  makes  no 
provision  for  the  issue  of  the  testator  and 
assigns  no  reason  for  so  doing.  Such  a  will  is 
deemed  contrary  to  the  duty  which  a  parent 
owes  to  his  offspring  and  is  therefore  wholly  or 
partially  void.  This  doctrine  has  bem  adopted 
into  the  legal  systems  of  the  Continent,  of 
Scotland,  of  Louisiana,  of  Quebec,  and  of  other 
states  whose  law  is  derived  from  that  of 
Home,  but  does  not  obtain  in  the  omimon-Iaw 
system  of  England  nor  In  most  of  the  United 
States.  Where  it  exists  it  is  now  generally 
regulated  and  defined  by  statute.  See  Heib; 
SncoESBioN;  Testauent.  Consult  the  authori- 
ties referred  to  under  Civil  Law. 

IN'OSITE  (from  Gk.  U,  is,  fibre),  or  Mebo- 
Imobitb,  CA(OH),  +  2HA  A  emnpound  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  o:^geii,  vMitmt&vAy  found 
in  vegetables  and  spari^y  in  the  musdes, 
lungs,  kidneys,  spleen,  liver,  and  br^n  of  man. 
It  may  be  prepared  by  extracting  unripe  beans 
with  water,  boiling  the  extract  with  some  acetic 
acid,  filtering,  addm|;  normal  lead  acetate  to  the 
filtrate,  again  filtering,  adding  some  ammonia 
and  basic  lead  acetate  to  this  second  filtrate, 
separating  the  precipitate  thus  produced  and 
dissolving  it  in  aqueous  sulphureted  hydn^n, 
and  finally  mixing  the  sulphureted-hydrogen  so- 
lution with  alcohol  and  ether;  the  inosite  is 
then  obtained  in  crystalline  form,  vis.,  in  the 
form  of  large  rhtmibio  tables.  The  composition 
(CfHuOf)  and  the  sweet  taste  of  inosite  led 
chemists  to  mistake  it  for  a  chemical  relative  of 
the  ordinary  sugars  (carbohydrates) ;  it  has, 
however,  been  shown  to  be  a  derivative  of  ben- 
zene, C«H«,  or  rather  of  cyclohexane,  C«H,j.  ( See 
HxittOOABBONS,  Bydroaromatio  Hydrooarhim$.) 
The  presence  of  inosite  in  a  substance  submitted 
for  examination  may  be  detected  by  mixing  a 
small  amount  of  the  given  subetanoe  with  a  little 
nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness  in  a  plati- 
num crucible,  and  treating  the  residue  with  am- 
monia and  a  little  strontium  acetate.  The  pres- 
ence of  inosite  is  thus  revealed  by  the  formation 
of  a  violet  precipitate  and  a  gremish  c(^oration. 
Inosite  does  not  fermmt  with  yeast,  does  not 
(like  the  true  sugars)  reduce  FdiUng^s  soluthm 
(q.v.),  and  ^en  heated  with  strong  hydriodlo 
acid  at  170*  C,  it  yields  sudi  products  as  ear- 
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bolio  acid  and  its  tri-iodo  derivative,  and  some 
benzene — which  indicates  its  relati<Hi8hip,  al- 
ready  mentioned,  not  to  the  true  sugars,  but  to 
substances  of  the  aromatic  and  hydroajomatie 
series.  It  ia  also  much  less  sc^uUe  than  the  true 
ragara.  Whok  anlndrous,  it  metts  at  226'  C. 
(437*  F.). 

I^is  "ordinary**  inoaite,'  which  ia  sometimea 
called  anti-  or  meao-inoaite,  is  optically  inactive; 
i^.,  its  solutions  do  not  rotate  the  plane  of 
polarized  light.  There  are,  however,  two  modi- 
llcatlons  of  inosite  that  are  opticiJIy  active; 
these  are  known,  respectively,  as  deatro-inoaite 
and  levthinoaite,  the  former  having  a  specific 
rotatory  power  of  +  65°,  the  latter  of  —  65', 
circular.  like  meeo-lnorite,  they  do  not  fer- 
ment with  yeaet,  do  not  reduce  Fehling's  solv- 
tion,  yield  carbolic-acid  derivatives  when  heated 
with  strcmg  hydriodic  acid,  etc.  Either  of  than 
melts  at  247"  C.  (476.6°  F.),  and  they  are 
somewhat  more  readily  soluble  in  water  than 
meso-inosite.  Neither  of  th^  has  been  found 
in  nature  in  the  uncombined  states  Dextro- 
inosite  waa  obtained  by  Maquenne  by  the  action 
of  hydriodic  add  upon  pinite— a  erjntalUne  snb- 
■tanee  contained  in  the  reein  of  Pimut  lambmr- 
tianOt  a  species  of  pine  growing  in  Oregon  and 
Nebradca.  Levo-inosite  was  similarly  obtained 
fnnn  quebrachite — a  substance  contained  in  que- 
bracho bark. 

Finally,  the  two  optically  active  modifications 
of  inosite  just  described  combine,  when  mixed 
in  equal  amounts,  giving  what  is  known  as  race- 
mio  inoaite,  a  substance  which  melts  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  the  other  modifications,  viz., 
at  253*  C.  (487^'  F.),  and  is  much  leas  solvble 
in  water  than  the  others.  Optically  it  is,  of 
course,  inactive,  the  optical  activity  of  each  of 
Its  components  neutralizing  that  of  the  other, 
niat,  however,  unlike  ordinary  inosite,  it  is 
made  up  of  two  distinct  substanoee  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  Aaperffillua  niger,  a  species  ot 
fungus  occurring  on  damp  plants,  attacks  its  two 
components  wi&  unequal  ^ec^  the  levo-inosite 
bedng  destroyed  more  rapidfy;  so  that,  irftor  tiie 
action  has  proceeded  for  some  time,  the  oom- 
ponents  are  no  longer  preeoit  in  equal  amounts, 
the  deztro-inoaite  is  present  in  some  excess,  and 
the  substance  as  a  whole  rotates  the  plane  of 
polarized  lig^t  to  tlie  ri^t.   See  Stbio-Chjgh* 

ISTBT. 

INOtTTB,  e'nWSIS'ya',  Kaobd  (1836-1908). 
A  Japanese  statesman,  bom  in  Choshu.  With 
his  friend  Ito  (q.v.)  he  went  to  Europe  in  1863 
and  studied  in  London.  He  returned  in  time  to 
prevent  hia  clansmen  from  fighting  the  allied 
squadrons  at  Shimtmosdci  (q.v.)  in  1864.  His 
prc^rearive  n»irit  and  loyal^  to -the  Emperor 
drew  apon  hun  the  wrath  of  reactionary  assas- 
sins, who  wounded  him  with  their  swords  and 
left  him  for  dead  <m  the  snow.  He  recovered, 
however,  and  subsequently  was  made  Vice  Min- 
ister of  the  Treasury  in  Tokyo,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  was  influential  in  having  the  chief  tbor- 
ooc^fare  of  the  city  rebuilt  in  brick  after  the 
great  fire  of  1872.  He  was  made  Minister  of 
Public  Works  in  1878  and  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
1881.  After  holding  this  office  for  seven  years, 
he  became  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
in  1892  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  in  1898 
Minister  of  Finance.  In  1884  he  was  made 
Count.  After  the  var  with  China  he  went  to 
£orea  to  inaugurate  reforms,  but  his  programme 
was  marred  by  the  assassination  of  Queen  Min. 
He  bekmgs  to  the  group  of  elder  statennen  whose 
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influoLce  was  apparent  during  the  war  with 
Russia  in  1904-05.  Consult  Arthur  Lloyd, 
Evary-Day  Japan  (New  York,  1911). 

INOWIt.AZZtA.W,  e'nft-vrfttsnAf.  A  town  in 
the  Prussian  Province  of  Posen,  situated  21 
miles  southwest  of  l^om  (Map:  Germany,  H  2). 
It  baa  ruins  of  an  eleventh-centuiy  church,  a 
Kurbans,  a  Gymnasium,  and  manufactures  iron- 
work, machinery,  sugar,  flour,  chictny,  and 
bricks.  It  is  a  ^lod  market  for  cattle  and  finely 
bred  horses.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are 
situated  extensive  govenuneni  salt  works.  Pop., 
1900,  26,141. 

IN  P  ABTIBVS  XNTIDBWTX.  See  Tmr- 
LAB  Bishops, 

IN  FEBSOOrAM  (Lat,  against  a  person). 
In  the  dassiflcatiMi  of  legal  rights,  a  right  in 
personam  is  one  available  against  a  particular 
person  as  distingui^ed  from  one  maintainaUe 
against  the  whole  world,  Icnown  as  a  rif^t  in 
rem  (q.v.).  Kights  in  personam  arise  out  of 
specific  engagements  entered  into  by  individuals 
or  out  of  duties  imposed  on  individuals  by  the 
policy  of  the  law.  They  tlius  comprehend  all 
contract  ridits,  the  ri|^ts  that  arise  out  of  the 
domestic  relations  or  ont  of  flduciary  or  offldal 
position.  Thus,  the  right  to  the  perlormanee  of 
a  contract,  the  ri^t  of  a  husband  to  the  society 
of  his  wife,  the  right  of  a  beneficiary  against  a 
trustee,  in  each  case  asserted  against  a  determi- 
nate person,  are  all  rights  in  personam.  But  by 
far  tiie  largest  class  of  these  rights  is  that 
which  springs  from  the  violation  of  other  rights, 
whether  rights  in  rem  or  in  personam.  A  right 
fmoe  violated — ^whether  &  right  of  property  by 
a  trespass,  or  the  ri^t  of  persmial  security  by 
an  assault,  or  a  contract  right  hy  a  breach  M 
contract — a  cause,  or  right,  of  action  arises,  and 
this  right  of  action,  being  limited  to  the  person 
or  persons  committing  the  act  complained  of,  is 
necessarily  a  rig^t  in  personam.  See  Ir  Rxk; 
Right;  and  consult  Holland,  Elementa  of  Jwria- 
prudence. 

The  phrase  "in  personam"  is  also  employed  in 
a  narrower  tmm  to  describe  the  nature  of  the 
jurisdicticm  exercised  hy  a  court,  llie  courts 
of  chancery  are  said  to  act  in  personam,  i.e.,  by 
ordering  a  person  to  do  or  to  refrain  from  doing 
a  certain  thing,  while  courts  of  law,  whose  func- 
tion IB  not  to  command,  but  to  adjudicate  con- 
trovereies,  are  said  to  act  in  rem.  See  Chancix- 
U)B;  Chancebt,  Coubt  OF;  Eqtjitt. 

IN'QXJEST  (OF.  mqueatey  Fr.  enquite,  trom 
LL.  inquiata,  from  Lat.  inquiaita,  p.p.  fem.  sing, 
of  inquirere,  to  inquire,  frian  in,  in  +  oiMsreF^ 
to  search).  In  early  English  law,  a  body  of 
"lawful"  men  (legah  Aomiiiet)  summoned  and 
sworn  to  inquire  into  matters  ot  fact  of  which 
the  authorities  desired  cognizance  and  to  report 
thereon  under  oath.  Later  the  proceeding  itself 
came  to  be  known  as  an  inquest,  and  this  is  the 
modem  sense  of  the  term.  The  process  is  one 
of  great  antiquity  and  was  freely  employed  by 
the  Norman  and  Angevin  Icings  in  Enj^and  for 
a  {^eat  vulety  of  purposes,  administrative  as 
wcfi  as  judidal.  Domesday  Bcxdi  is  the  record 
of  numerous  inquests  conducted  tnr  the  Con- 
queror  for  the  benefit  of  the  royal  exchequer. 
The  chief  interest  of  the  inquest  for  modem  law- 
yers lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  direct  pro- 
genitor both  of  trial  by  jury  and  of  the  inquiry 
into  crimes  and  other  matters  which  is  the 
present  function  of  the  grand  jury. 

Specifically  the  inquest  is  stiU  empli^ed  in 
English  and  American  law  under  that  name  in 
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three  clusee  of  cases,  all  of  them  snrriTals  from 
the  period  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
These  are  (1)  the  coroner'B  inquest,  (2)  the 
•herilTs  inquest,  and  (3)  inquest  of  tMae. 

1.  The  coroner'9  Mouwt  u  an  tnvestigatiim 
CMidiicted  by  the  amurat  official  known  as  a 
ooTMier  (so  called  because  his  original  function 
was  to  maintain  pleas  of  the  crown,  plaoita 
corona)  into  the  cauBe  or  manner  of  death  of 
any  person  who  has  been  slain,  has  died  sud- 
d^y,  is  found  dead,  or  has  died  in  prison. 
Where  foul  play  is  suspected,  the  inquest  may 
derelop  into  a  quasi-judicial  InTestigation  into 
the  culpability  of  the  suspected  person  and  may 
result  in  a  finding  which  charges  him  with  the 
hunicide;  but,  as  the  iMroeeeding  la  not  striet^ 
jndiolal  nor  in  any  sense  a  trial  of  the  acensed, 
the  latter  is  not  entitled  to  make  a  defense  or 
be  heard  in  his  own  behalf.  In  some  of  the 
American  States  the  office  of  coroner  has  been 
abolished  and  a  medical  inspector  substituted, 
but  tiie  procedure  remains  substantially  the 
•ame.  The  jury  in  a  eonmer'a  inquest  is  known 
as  a  coroner's  juiy. 

2.  The  «ftepMF*«  imquegt  la  an  Inquii^  c<m< 
ducted  ly  the  dierlff  ai  a  county  and  a  jury  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  damages  due  a  plaintiff 
under  a  judgment  against  a  defendant  in  de- 
fault. When  a  defendant  fails  to  appear  or 
answer  in  a  cause,  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to 
judgment  without  proving  his  cause  of  'action, 
which  is  deemed  admitted  by  the  defendant's  de> 
fault.  But  as  he  iSr  undco*  his  judgment,  en- 
titied  only  to  Om  damages  actually  sustained  by 
him,  it  18  the  practice  in  such  eases  for  the 
court  to  direct  an  inquest  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  amount.  As  the  proceeding 
in  the  inquest  is  not  a  trial  of  the  issue  between 
the  parties,  no  evidence  need  or  can  be  given 
thereon,  but  the  hearing  will  be  confined  to  the 
precise  question  of  the  damages  sustained  by 
the  plaintiff — a  fact  which  miut  be  determined 
in  €Mer  that  he  mi^  have  execution.  Hie  de- 
foidant  may  be  heard  tm  this,  as  well  aa  the 

Elaintiff,  and  may  summon  vitncesee  to  testify 
1  his  behalf.  The  practice  still  prevails  in  the 
United  States  as  well  aa  in  England,  but  in 
New-  York  and  some  other  Stotes  the  proceed- 
ing, still  known  as  an  inquest,  is  taken  in  court 
before  any  jury  that  may  be  in  attendance.  The 
shniff's  inquest  is  also  employed  in  cases  of 
attachment  of  goods,  replevin,  or  garnishment, 
to  determine  which  of  two  or  more  claimants  is 
entitled  to  the  possession  of  the  property  in 
controversy. 

3.  Inguitt  of  office  is  an  inquiry,  now  usu* 
ally  directed  by  the  Attomcy-Goieral,  to  ascer* 
tain  whether  or  not  the  crown,  or  state,  is  en- 
titied  to  lands  by  escheat  or  to  lands  or  goods 
by  forfeiture^  As  the  right  of  the  state  in  such 
a  case  depends  on  certain  facts,  as  the  death  of 
a  landowner  without  heirs  or,  formerly,  the  con^ 
vietion  of  a  proper^  owner  of  treason  or  felony, 
the  duty  of  the  inqueet  is  to  ascertain  and  re* 

E>rt  on  these  facts.  As  the  proceeding  is  in 
ngland  strictly  a  plea  of  the  crown,  the  func- 
ticm  of  holding  the  inqueet  formerly  belonged 
to  the  coroner.  It  is  now  in  the  United  States 
generally  exercised  by  a  commissioner  or  other 
officer  designated  for  the  purpose  by  the  chief 
law  officer  of  the  State.  The  procedure  is  also 
known  as  "office  found"  (q.v.). 

In  States  where  aliens  are,  as  at  oommon 
law,  forbiddoi  to  ao|iuire  real  estate,  inquest  of 
office  ia  the  ap|wopriate  proosss  for  ascertaining 


the  facte  on  whi<^  the  rig^t  of  the  State  to  take 

the  property  depends. 

Consult:  Blaickstone's  Comntentories  on  Ike 
tawe  of  England;  Kent,  Commentaries  on  Amer* 
iean  Law  <13th  ed..  4  vols.,  Boston,  1884); 
Thayer,  Frelimwarff  Treatiee  on  Evidence  (lb., 
1898) ;  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hittory  of  Bng- 
lith  Law  (2d  ed.,  Cambridge,  1800);  Holds- 
worth,  Bittorjf  of  Engliah  Law  (4  vols.,  Boston, 
1008-09 ) .   See  CoBONEB;  Jobt;  iNQUISITIOIf. 

INQXTZUNE,  Inlcwl-lln  (from  Lat.  inqui- 
Itnus,  one  dwelling  in  a  place  not  one's  own, 
from  inoola,  inhiUtitant,  from  inoolere,  to  in- 
habit, from  in,  in  +  oolere,  to  cultivate).  An 
insect  which  lays  ite  ^gs  in  a  nest  of  some 
other  insect,  tiiua  living  parasitically  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  host^  The  Inquilime  form  a  group 
of  ffallfliea  called  "guest  gallfiies,"  which  are 
unable  to  produce  ^lla  themsdves,  since  they 
do  not  secrete  the  gall-producing  poison,  thou^ 
possessing  a  well-developed  ovipositor.  Hence, 
like  the  Jiomada,  etc.,  among  bees,  they  are. 
"cuckoo  flies,"  laying  their  ^s  in  galls  already 
formed,  the  larva  feeding  on  the  inside  of  tiie 
gall  in  company  with  the  larva  of  tbdr  heat, 
llieee  Inouiunes  etrikin^y  resemble  their  hosto 
and  are  oifficult  to  separate,  ^ere  are  several 
hundred  species.  The  Inc^uiliaa,  forming  a  sec- 
tion of  the  family  Cynipidse,  are,  aoooraing  to 
Walsh,  distinguisned  frcHu  the  true  gallflies  by 
the  sheaths  of  Hie  ovipositor  always  projecting 
more  or  less  beyond  toe  "dorsal  valve,"  whi(£ 
is  a  small  hairy  tubercle  at  tiie  top  of  the  sev- 
enth abdominal  sefonent.  This  dorsal  valve  also 
projecto  greaUy.  in  almost  all  the  spedes  the 
ovipositor  projecte  frtna  between  tiie  taps  of  the 
sheaths.  Among  the  Inquiline  genera  are  Byno- 
pkrm,  Amblynoputt  SyiCerges,  and  AmXm),  which 
are  "gueste"  of  various  species  of  Cynipides. 
The  cuckoo  flies  (Chrysididte)  are  all  inquUines, 
laying  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  wasps  Mid  aoU- 
ta^  bees;  seme  are  true  parasites. 

One  oi  the  ei^t  species  of  British  waspt  ia 
said  by  Sharp  to  be  a  guest  wasp.  Guest  beea 
are  not  rare;  th^  do  not  woric,  the  organs  tm 
collecting  and  canying  pollen  having  Men  lost 
by  disuse.  Quest  bees  enter  the  nesto  of  botii 
solitary  and  social  bees  and  lay  their  eggs,  the 
young  feeding  upon  the  pollen  stored  up  lor  tiie 
^oung  of  their  hosts,  but  not  directly  destroy- 
ing their  young  hoste.  Nomada  (q.v.)  Is  a 
gayly  colored  bee  which  boards  with  species  of 
Saliotuej  Andreno,  etc  Packard  stotes  that 
there  seoned  enoni^  food  in  tiie  neat  for  the 
young  of  both  hose  and  boarder,  aa  tiiCT  were 
found  to  live  harmoniously  together,  and  thdr 
hoste  and  their  parasites  are  disclosed  both  at 
the  same  time.  The  species  of  Oaiio»ya  live  on 
the  leaf -cutting  bee  {SSegadhile),  those  of  Paithy' 
rus  on  the  bumbl^ee.  In  this  guest  bee  the 
mandibles  of  the  female  are  acute  and  two- 
toothed,  their  l^  (tibia)  are  convex,  so  that 

KthOT  cannot  carry  pollen,  while  thm  have  no 
lunigerous  organs.  The  haUte  of  tiieae  guest 
es  afford  interesting  examples  of  the  ^ect  of 
change  of  habite  on  their  structure.  For  the 
gueste  of  ante  and  termites,  see  Irbbot,  iSooiof 
Ineeott. 

Bibliography.  Packard,  OMtide  to  Study  of 
Inaectt  (0th  ed..  New  York,  1889);  Sharp, 
Cambridge  Natural  Bietory,  vols,  v-vi  (London, 
1805-80). 

ZHQirZ'BT,  CODKT  or.  See  Counrs,  Mnj- 
XABT.   

INQUIBT,  Wnrr  or.   A  oamm<»-law  writ 
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or  procesB  isBaing  out  of  %  court  directed  to  k 
■beriff  commandiDg  him  to  empanel  ft  jury  for 
Ibe  purpose  of  awessing  damages  agaiiut  a  de- 
faulting defendant.  Hbe  prooeedings  under  such 
a  writ  ua  termed  an  inquest.   Sw  Inquest. 

IN'QXnSI'm>N  (Lat.  inquMUo^  inquiry, 
from  inguirere,  to  investigate,  from  in,  in  + 
gtmrore,  to  seek).  The  (Inguisitio  hceretica 
pravitatia),  called  also  the  H0I7  Office.  A  tri- 
bunal in  tiie  Roman  Catholic  church  for  the  dis- 
oovery,  repression,  and  punishment  of  heresy, 
unbelief,  and  other  offaises  against  religion.  The 
punishment  of  heresy  by  force  arose  after  the 
Soman  Empire  became  officially  Christian.  Soon 
after  tiie  Council  of  Nic»a  (32S)  had  formulated 
it*  creed  Constantine  attcnmted  to  repreu  all 
diaMot,  bat  It  was  not  until  385  that  any  one 
was  executed  for  heresy.  (See  Hkbkst.)  From 
this  time,  in  the  E^t,  persistence  in  beresywaa 
legally  punishable  wiUi  death.  In  the  Wert, 
however,  among  the  more  tolerant  Teutonic 
tribes  there  was  no  tendency  for  several  centuries 
to  inflict  the  capital  sentence  for  heresy.  In 
the  twelfth  century  there  were  some  executions, 
but  the  Western  church  in  gomal  pr^erred 
milder  raeosnres.  The  eoclesiastleal  cognizance 
of  heresy,  and  its  punishmait  by  spiritual  cen- 
sures, bdonged  to  tae  bishop  or  episcopal  quod; 
but  the  biwops  seldom  fmfilled  this  duty,  be- 
cause they  were  too  fully  occupied.  No  special 
machinery  for  the  purpose  was  devised,  however, 
until  the  spread,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
oentnriee,  of  certain  sects  routed  dangerous 
alike  to  1^  state  and  to  the  ehurch— the  Cathori, 
WaMenses,  and  Albigenses — excited  the  alarm  of 
the  civil  as  well  as  of  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties. At  that  time  heresy  was  r^arded  as  a 
crime  against  the  state  no  less  than  against  the 
church.  An  extraordinary  commission  was  sent 
by  Pope  Innocent  III  into  the  south  of  France 
to  aid  the  local  authorities  in  checking  the 
spread  of  the  Albigensian  heresy,  and  a  council 
held  at  Avigncm  in  120S  directed  that  in  each 
parish  the  priest  and  two  or  three  la^nen  in 
good  repute  should  be  appointed  to  examine  and 
report  to  the  bishc^  all  sudi  offenses  discovered 
within  the  district.  The  fourth  Loteran  Coun- 
cil (12 IS)  eamestiy  impressed,  both  on  bishops 
and  magistrates,  the  necessity  of  increased  vigi- 
lance against  heresy. 

So  far,  however,  tiiere  was  no  permanent  court 
distinct  from  those  of  the  bishops;  but  b^  suc- 
cessive edicts,  from  1227  <m»  a  special  tribunal 
for  the  purpow  was  instltntedt  the  direction  of 
which  was  confided  chiefly  to  members  of  the 
Dominican  Order  (1232).  The  Inquisition  thus 
constituted  became  a  general  instead  of,  as  pre- 
rionsly,  a  local  tribuiud;  and  it  was  introduced 
into  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  oouthan  prorinoes  of 
Prance. 

The  procedure  of  the  Inquisition  deserves  a 
Iwief  notice.  A  person  suspected  of  hweey  or  de- 
nooneed  as  guilty  was  liable  to  be  arrested  and 
detidned  in  prison,  to  be  brou{dit  to  trial  only 
when  it  mi^tit  seem  fitting  to  his  judges.  The 
proceedings  were  conducted  secre^.  He  was 
not  oimfronted  with  his  accusers,  nor  were  their 
namea  even  then  revealed  to  him,  but  the  sus- 
pect could  make  known  his  enemies,  whose  evi- 
dence would  thereupon  be  excluded.  The  evi- 
dence of  an  acocmipiiee  waa  admissible,  and  the 
acenaed  himself  was  UaUe  to  be  put  to  the  tor- 
ture in  OTder  to  eocttMrt  a  confesutm  of  guilt. 
Ai^  such  eonf essita,  however,  hod  to  be  repeated 
oftmrard  without  tortaie  in  wder  to  be  oe- 
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oepted ;  but  if  the  accused  refused  to  repeat  his 
confession  he  might  be  tortured  again.  As  a 
punishment,  the  condemned  were  sentenced  to 
make  pilgrimages,  to  wear  signs  of  infamy  such 
as  the  ydlow  cross,  or  to  imprisonment,  and  in 
extreme  cases  were  condonned  to  death.  This 
extreme  penally,  howerer,  could  be  inflicted  only 
by  the  stot^  Mid  out  of  636  pwsons  condemned 
between  1308  and  1322  only  40  were  turned  over 
to  the  state  for  this  purpose.  The  state  waa 
required  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  church  as  a 
part  of  the  ruler's  duty  as  a  Christian.  If  the 
ruler  refused,  he  might  be  eroommimicated  or 
in  extreme  instances  deposed.  The  Papal  In- 
quisition had  no  standing  in  En^and  and  the 
northern  eonntries,  where  sU  such  mattraB  were 
attended  to  either  by  the  Bishops'  Inquisition  or, 
as  in  England,  by  the  royal  power.  In  Longue- 
doc  the  Inquisition  was  very  active  for  about  a 
century,  but  by  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of 
tiie  fourte«9ith  coatury  it  bad  practically  spent 
its  force.  In  northern  France  tne  histtny  of  the 
Inquisition  is  more  obscure,  but  by  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
decadent.  Philip  the  Fair,  homvar,  mode  use 
of  the  Inquisition  against  the  Teiiq»lars  and  in 
1312  made  it  a  state  tribunal.  In  most  oi  the 
Italian  cities  except  Venice  it  was  very  poww- 
ful.  In  Germany  it  had  very  slight  influence. 

It  was  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  their  depend- 
encies that  the  Inquisition  attained  its  fullest 
developm^t.  As  an  ordinary  tribunal  simitar 
to  those  of  other  countries,  it  Imd  existed  in 
Spain  from  an  early  period.  In  1237  the  duties 
ox  the  Inquisition  were  given  to  the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans.  Early  In  the  ndgn  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  IsabdIa,  in  ocmseaoenoe,  n  ts  a^d,  of 
the  alarms  created  by  the  alleged  discovery  of  a 
plot  among  the  Jews  and  the  Jewish  converts 
— ^who  had  been  required  either  to  emigrate  or 
to  conform  to  Christianity — to  overthrow  the 
government,  an  application  was  made  to  Pope 
Sixtus  IV  to  permit  its  reorganization  (1478) ; 
but  in  reviving  tiie  tribunal  the  crown  assumed 
to  itself  the  right  of  appointing  tiue  inquisitorB 
and,  in  fact,  of  oontrouing  the  entire  actitm  of 
the  tribunal.  The  establidunent  of  the  tribunal 
of  the  Inquisition  was  sanctioned  by  the  Cortes 
at  Toledo  in  1480,  and  from  this  date  the  Span- 
ish Inquisition  became  a  state  tribunaL  In 
order  to  prove  that  the  church  generally,  and 
the  Roman  see  itself,  was  dissociated  frcon  that 
state  teibimal,  the  bulls  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV, 
which  protest  against  it,  are  cited.  Notwith- 
standing this  protest,  however,  the  SpuUsh 
crown  maintained  its  control  of  the  Inquultion. 
The  work  of  the  Inquisition  began  in  1481, 
when  Miguel  Morello  and  Juan  Mart&L  mem- 
bers of  the  Dominican  Order,  were  appointed 
inquisitors  for  Seville.  In  1483  the  Inquisition 
was  extended  over  Aragon  and  LeiSn,  and  the 
Dominican  TonuEs  de  Torquonada  (q.v.)  be- 
came the  first  Gkoad  Inquldtor.  The  Inquisi- 
tion asserted  an  indq>endence  not  pleasing  to 
Rome,  and  when  Spain  sought  to  introduce  It 
into  Naples  also,  Pope  Paul  III,  in  1546,  ex- 
horted  the  Neapolitans  to  resist  its  introdueticn. 
However  severe  the  wmght  of  the  Inquisiti(Hi 
may  have  been  on  heretics  and  unbelievers,  the 
number  of  its  victims  as  given  by  Llorente,  the 
antipapal  historian  of  the  Inquisition,  is  enor- 
mously exa^rated.  His  statements  deserve 
no  credmiee  whatever,  although  he  had  excellent 
oppm-tunities  of  learning  the  truth,  as  he  was 
for  »  time  the  aeeretaiy  of  the  Inquisition.  Hft 
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VBs  a  violent  partisan,  and  his  errors  and  ex- 
aggerations have  been  exposed^  especially  by 
Hefele  in  his  Life  of  Cardinal  Ximenea  (Eng. 
trans.,  2d  ed.,  London,  1885) ;  Ranke  does  not 
hesitate,  in  his  FUrsten  und  Vdlker  des  sU^iohm 
Europaa  (4th  ed.,  Leipzig),  to  impeach  his  hon- 
esty. While  Ltorente  gives  the  number  of  execu- 
tions as  341,042,  the  Catholic  authority  Gams 
states  4000  to  have  been  the  total.  Protestant 
writers  have  usually  given  figures  varying  be- 
tween the  lowest  and  the  highest.  Charles  V 
(1618-56)  and  Philip  II  (1556-98)  made  at- 
tempts to  transfer  the  Inquisition  also  to  the 
Netherlands,  but  there  is  no  question  that  here 
its  object  was  political,  intended  to  suppress  a 
revolt  rather  than  a  heresy. 

The  ^lani^  Inquisition  is  condonned  by 
Protestants  and  non-Spanish  Catholics  alike. 
Spanish  Catholics,  however,  are  inclined  to  de- 
fend it  and  hold  that  its  form  of  proceeding 
was  not  as  usually  stated,  hut  was  fair  and 
equitaUe,  considering  what  a  fearful  crime 
lieresy  was  and  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  Catholic 
church.  There  is  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  muiy 
of  the  crimes  tried  by  the  inquisitors  in  Spain 
were  sudi  as  would  now  be  brou^t  into  our 
ordinary  civil  courts. 

The  rigor  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  abated  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  III  it  was  forbidden  to 
punish  capitally  without  the  royal  warrant,  and 
in  1770  the  royal  authority  was  required  as  a 
condition  even  for  an  arrest.  In  1808,  under 
King  Jos^h  Bonaparte,  the  Inquisition  ma  sup- 
prewed.  It  was  revived  under  the  Restoration, 
was  again  suppressed  on  the  establishment  of 
the  constitutiMi  in  1820,  but  was  partially  re- 
stored in  1826,  nor  was  it  till  1834  tiiat  it  was 
finally  abolished  in  Spain,  its  property  being 
applied  two  years  later  to  the  liquidation  of  the 
national  debt. 

From  Spain  the  Inquisition  was  transplanted 
into  all  the  Spanish-American  countries,  and  it 
continued  to  exist  in  these  countries  until  thcnr 
became  independent.  From  Portugid  the  Inqaisi- 
tion  was  extended  to  tiie  Portuguese  colonies  in 
India.  The  rigor  of  its  process,  however,  was 
much  mitigated  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
under  John  VI  it  fell  entirely  into  disuse. 

The  Inquisition  in  Rome  and  the  Papal  States 
never  ceased,  from  the  time  of  its  establishment, 
to  exercise  a  severe  and  watchful  control  over 
heresy,  or  the  suspicion  of  here^,  whioh  offense 
was  punished  by  imprisonment  and  dvil  dis- 
abilities; but  of  capitol  BOitences  for  heresy  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Inquisition  presents  few 
instances,  and  according  to  Balmes,  On  CivUiea' 
tion  (6tii  ed.,  Madrid,  1875),  that  tribunal  "has 
never  been  Imown  to  order  the  execution  of  a 
capital  sentence"  for  the  crime  of  heresy.  The 
tribunal  still  exists  under  the  direction  of  a 
congr^ation  (oongregatio  tancti  officii),  origi- 
nally founded  by  Paid  III  in  1542  and  reorrain* 
ized  Sixtus  v,  but  as  by  its  very  ewstitu- 
tion  it  must  call  upon  the  state  aid  to  enforce 
its  decrees,  and  as  sudi  state  aid  can  nowhere 
be  obtained  at  the  present  day,  its  action  is 
limited  to  the  imposition  of  spiritual  punish- 
ments, such  as  excommunication. 
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Tanon,  Histoire  dea  trihunavw  de  Vinquisition  en 
France  (Paril^  1893) ;  PrMArioq,  Oeschiedmit 
der  inquiaiiie  in  de  Nederlandm  (2  vols.,  Ghent, 
1892-96);  Lea,  History  of  the  Inquisition  m 
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INQUIBITIOH.  The  formal  instrument  in 
writing  setting  forth  the  verdict  or  decision  of  a 
sheriff's  or  coroner's  jury  as  a  result  of  their 
inquiry  into  the  facts  of  the  matter  referred  to 
them.  It  is  certified  and  signed  by  each  of  the 
jurors  and  ia  usually  required  to  be  filed  in  some 
public  office  as  a  reowd  of  the  inquest.  It  does 
not  operate  as  a  judgment,  but  is  sometimes  the 
basis  of  further  proceedings  in  the  matter.  For 
example,  if  a  coroner's  jury  summoned  to  in- 
quire into  the  cause  of  the  death  of  A  find  that 
he  was  killed  by  B  under  circumstances  not  jus- 
tifiable by  law,  the  proper  authorities  will 
cause  the  latter  to  be  indicted.  The  inquisition 
is  not  evidence  against  him,  being  merely  for 
the  inftmnation  of  the  public  prosecutor. 

Hie  word  is  less  frequently  used  to  deseribe 
the  proceedings  at  an  inquest,  but  this  leads  to 
confusion  and  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  best 
authorities.   See  Inquest. 

IN  BEM  (Lat.,  in,  or  with  respect  to,  a 
thing).  In  the  classificatimi  of  1^1  rights,  a 
right  in  rem  is  a  right  of  a  general  diaracter, 
available  against  the  whole  world,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  right  in  personam,  which  is  a 
ri^t  against  a  detwminate  person  (in  personam 
cerfam).  Rij^ts  in  rem  are  not  limited  to 
things,  i.e.,  to  property,  as  the  phrase  might  in- 
dicate, but  CMnprenend  all  rights,  whether  in  re- 
spect to  person  or  property,  which  are  claimed 
or  asserted  against  all  persons  whatsoever,  and 
not  against  any  particular  individual.  Thus, 
the  right  not  to  be  assaulted,  the  right  to  per- 
sonal liberly  and  security,  are  rights  in  rem,  as 
well  as  the  ri^t  to  be  free  from  invasion  of  a 
prcmerty  righC   See  In  Pbksonau. 

The  expression  is  also  empl<^ed  to  designate 
a  form  of  action  in  which  Vbe  ronedy  sougnt  is 
not  damages  against  an  individual,  but  the 
seizure  and  detention  of  specific  articles.  In 
such  cases  the  thing  sought  to  be  recovered  or 
charged  with  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  is  per- 
sonified for  the  purpose  of  making  it  the  de- 
fendant in  Uke  action.  Such  proceedings  are 
not  oonmum  in  our  Ic^  aystnn,  the  onlinary 
process  for  the  recovery  of  land  or  goods  bdng 
really  an  action  in  personam  against  the  person 
wrongfully  withholding  the  property.  But  in 
admiralty  practice  such  actions  are  common. 
Tli^  are  brought  for  the  enforcement  of  mari- 
time liens  against  a  vessel  or  cargo,  for  the  re- 
covery of  salvage,  to  jNrocnre  the  forfeiture  of 

Eroperty  for  a  violation  of  the  revenue  laws,  or 
>  obtain  possession  of  a  prize  in  time  of  vnx. ' 
See  Mabitime  Lav. 

I.  N.  B.  I.  The  first  letters  of  the  Latin  in- 
scription placed  on  the  cross  by  Pilate  at  tiie 
crucifixion  of  Christ:  /e«u«  Nazarenua  Rex  lu- 
deeorum,  'Jesus  of  Nasareth,  the  King  of  tile 
Jews'  (John  xix.  19). 

INSANT:  ASYLUIC.  An  institution  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  insane.  Monasteries 
appear  to  have  been  the  r^resentative  of  sudi 
retreats  in  the  medinval  Christian  times,  tnit 
restraint  and  rijrid  asceticism  characterized  tiu^ 
mam^onent.   Out  of  conventual  establishmeirts 
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grew  the  bethlemB,  or  bedlams,  with  which  the 
English  of  two  generations  ago  were  familiar. 
(See  Bediah.)  The  vast  majority  of  the  insane 
must  hare  been  Delected;  in  some  countries, 
reverenced  as  specially  God-stricken;  In  others, 
tolerated  or  tormented  or  laughed  at  as  simple- 
ttms  or  bi^oons;  in  others,  impTutmed  as  so^al 
pest^  ereai  executed  as  criminals.  In  a  few 
spots,  enjoying  a  reputation  for  sancUty,  or 
where  miraculous  cures  of  nervous  diseases  were 
supposed  to  have  been  effected,  such  as  Oheel 
(q.v.)  and  Saint-Suaire,  communities  were 
formed,  of  which  lunatics,  sent  with  a  view  to 
restoration,  formed  a  large  part,  and  resided  in 
the  houses  of  the  peasants  and  partook  of  their 
labor  and  eojoymaits.  A^lums,  properly  so 
called,  date  from  the  oommenccment  of  the  nine- 
teenth century;  and  for  many  years  after  their 
institution,  although  baaed  upon  sound  and  be- 
nevident  views,  they  resembled  jails,  both  in 
construction  and  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
conducted,  rather  than  hospitals.  Until  about 
1880  a  model  erection  of  this  kind  was  con- 
ceived necessarily  to  consist  of  one  vast  build- 
ing, the  centre  of  which  was  appropriated  to 
tiie  residoice  of  tiie  officers,  the  kitchen  and  its 
deoendeneie^  the  chapel,  etc.,  from  iriiich  there 
radial  long  galleries,  in  which  small  rooms, 
or  cells,  were  arranged  upon  one  or  both  sides 
of  a  eonridor  or  balcony,  having  at  one  extremity 
public  rooms,  in  which  the  agitated  or  nonin- 
dustrial  inmates,  as  the  case  might  be,  spent 
the  day,  while  the  more  tractable  individuals 
were  withdrawn  to  engage  in  some  piirsuit,  either 
in  workshops,  clustered  round  the  central  house, 
or  in  the  grounds  attadied,  which  were  Bor- 
ronnded  by  hi{^  walls.  The  population  of  such 
establishinaita,  when  th^  were  appropriated  to 
paupers,  ranged  from  100  to  1400  patients. 
These  were  committed  to  a  staff  composed  of  a 
medical  officer,  matron,  and  attendants,  to  whom 
were  directly  intrusted  the  management,  disci- 
pline, and  occupation  of  the  insane,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulati(»M  or  prescriptions  issued  by 
the  phjsieian.  A  gradual  but  great  revohttitm 
has  taken  place  fn  the  views  of  p^G^ologists  as 
to  the  provisions  and  requirements  for  the  in- 
sane during  sedusion,  ehfefly  throu^  C(molly*8 
influence,  in  1847  and  subsequmtly.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  change,  aOTlums,  especially  for  tite 
wealthy  classes,  are  similar  in  their  arrange- 
ments to  ordinary  dwdling  houses;  while  it  is 
proposed  to  place  l^e  indigent  in  cottages  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  an  infirmary,  where 
acute  cases,  individuals  dangerous  to  thanselves 
or  otiiers,  or  in  any  way  untrustworthy,  can 
be  eonflned  and  adiTOly  treated,  as  thdr  condi- 
tion may  require.  In  all  such  establiahmenta, 
irtiether  now  oitatled  to  be  r^rded  as  cottage 
asylums  or  not,  the  semblance  and  much  of  the 
reality  oS  coercion  have  been  abolished;  the  in- 
fluence of  religion,  occupation,  education,  recrea- 
tion, the  judicious  application  of  moral  impres- 
sions, and  the  dominion  of  rational  kindness 
and  ditertaninatilng  discipline,  have  been  added 
to  mere  medical  treatment,  and  substituted  for 
brute  force,  terror,  and  cruelty.  In  fact,  the 
word  "asylum"  has  been  supplanted  by  "hospi- 
tal" ;  "keepers"  have  given  place  to  "nurses" 
and  "attendants";  and  the  insane  are  treated, 
especially  in  institutions  in  the  United  States, 
as  sick  people. 
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INSANITY  (Lat.  inaanitaa,  from  inaanus, 
insane,  unsound,  from  in-,  not  +  aanua,  sane, 
sound;  connected  with  Ok.  fAo$,  aaoa,  <r&t,  aSa, 
sound,  safe),  or  LunACT.  A  manifestation  of 
disease  of  tiie  brain  charaoteriaed  by  a  general 
or  partial  derangement  of  one  or  more  of  the 
mental  processes,  in  which,  while  consciousness 
is  not  abolished,  mental  activity  is  weakened  or 
perverted.  This  definition  is  modified  from  that 
given  by  Hammond  and,  like  all  attempted 
definitions  of  the  term,  is  inadequate.  Insanity 
is  not  mental  disorder,  althou^  disorder  of 
mind  is  always  present  in  insuiity.  A  person 
who  mistakes  red  for  gray  has  disordered  men- 
tality; but  he  is  not  insane,  though  color-blind. 
Def^ive  reasoning,  which  leads  a  man,  e.g., 
into  a  bad  investment,  is  a  disordered  mental 
process,  yet  not  insanity.  Thus,  it  is  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty  to  define  insanity  so  as 
not  to  include  the  conditions  existing  in  sleep, 
or  trance,  or  the  common  manifestations  of  gen- 
eral neuroses  like  epile^My,  hysteria,  and  chorea, 
the  ddirium  of  fever,  acute  intoxications,  etc. 
There  is  no  rigid  line  of  demarcation  between 
sanity  and  insanity.  The  conditions  of  each 
bear  close  resanblance.  The  processes  of  mental 
action  in  sanity  and  in  insanity  are  of  the  same 
kind,  although  they  differ  in  their  ori^n  and  in 
the  degree  of  their  intensity.  It  is  often  said 
that  every  one  is  more  or  less  insane.  This  is 
an  absurdity,  as  insanity  is  a  manifestation  of 
disease,  not  merely  a  name  for  mental  disorder. 
The  notion,  also,  that  one  may  be  insane  on  one 
subject  and  otherwise  perfectly  sane  is  erro- 
neous for  the  same  reason,  Aii  insane  person 
may  betray  his  mental  condition  when  drawn 
out  by  one  line  of  thou^t,  or  when  one  topic  is 
broadbed;  but,  if  insane,  he  is  diseased  and  in 
no  respect  sane,  even  if  able  to  carry  on  his 
business  or  perform  complex  acts  properly. 

To  underatand  insanity  one  must  nnd^tand 
the  normal  action  of  the  mind  and  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  physical  basis  of  mental  ac- 
tion, i.e.,  of  the  cerebral  cortex  and  its  associa- 
tion fibres.  (See  NEBVotrs  Ststeh.)  The  func- 
tions of  the  cerebral  cortex  are:  (1)  to  receive 
impressions  from  the  organs  of  sensation  (con- 
scious perceptions) ;  (2)  to  group  these  impres- 
sions into  a  unit,  known  as  a  concept;  (3)  to 
store  up  these  concepts,  for  future  recognition 
and  recollection  (memory),  for  gathering  into 
novel  combinations  (imagination),  and  for  use 
as  a  basis  of  thought;  (4)  to  exprera  thought 
in  speech  and  action;  (5)  to  experience  emotion 
which  accompanies  mental  activity;  (6)  to  exert 
self-control  over  all  mental  action  (Starr), 
liiis  statement  is  true  enough  for  the  practical 
study  of  insanity  and  is  made  to  avoid  opening 
the  subject  of  the  connectitm  between  nervous 
and  mental  phenomena.  While  many  alienists 
accept  Uie  anatomical  basis  and  belierra  in  a 
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teaarfeKBM  ot  fbe  menUl  into  the  material, 
others  daim  that  the  aetirity  of  the  highest 
nervous  centres  is  attended  by  a  mental  state, 
but  is  not  in  itself  a  mental  state.  (See  Mran.) 
At  all  events,  when  areas  of  the  cortex  are  dis- 
eased, one  or  more  of  the  cortical  functitma 
named  may  be  suspended,  and  mental  dlaorder 
results.  If  changes  in  blood  supply  or  in  nu- 
trition occur,  or  if  disease  affects  the  entire 
cortex,  insanity  may  result;  and,  as  a  result, 
thou^t  become*  illogical,  emotion  becomes  ex- 
cesstve  or  arises  without  extenial  stimulus,  ao* 
tion  is  Irregular  or  purposeless,  and  oonduet  is 
not  prop^ly  adjusted  to  surrounding  circum- 
itaiKes.  In  the  insane  person  impressions  from 
sense  perceptions  may  be  wrongly  interpreted. 
An  illusion  is  a  falsely  interpreted  sense  ver- 
ception.  For  example,  a  chair  may  be  mistajEen 
for  an  animal;  the  rumble  of  a  wagon  may  be 
mistaken  for  the  angry  Toioes  of  a  pursuing 
mob.  Ideas  ni^  arise  without  any  sense  per- 
ceptitHi.  When  quiet  exists,  the  insane  person 
may  hear  Toioes;  he  may  see  faces  in  an  empty 
space;  he  may  smell  burning  flesh  when  no  odor 
is  present.  These  false  perceptions  without  ex- 
tenial origin  in  sensory  experiences  are  called 
hallucinations.  A  mistaken  idea  may  be  har- 
bored by  any  one;  e.g.,  one  may  believe  that  a 
stone  is  mudi  larger  than  it  is.  Atouurement 
and  anunination  eonvinee  him  of  his  errw,  and, 
if  he  is  sane,  he  oorreeto  hii  judgment, 
insane  man  is  not  affected  by  logical  methods 
and  retains  his  erroneous  idea  in  spite  of  dem- 
onstration and  reasoning.  A  mistakrai  idea  ac- 
cepted without  logical  foundation  is  a  delusion ; 
if  retained  in  spite  of  demonstration  of  its 
falsity,  it  is  an  insane  dduaion.  Insane  people 
frequently,  thou^^  not  necessarily,  exhibit  de- 
InsKHiB,  varying  according  to  the  bodily  Ills,  the 
occupation  or  profession,  the  emotions  experi- 
enced, or  their  eurronndiogs.  Certain  forms  of 
ddusiott  are  fairly  constant  in  certain  types  of 
insanity.  For  example,  in  the  depressed  type 
of  manic-depressive  insanity  or  in  involutional 
mdancholia  patients  often  declare  that  they 
have  committed  some  great  sin;  in  |>aranoia, 
delusions  of  persecution  and  of  conspiracy  are 
present;  in  manic  states,  delusions  of  identity 
or  ot  being  an  important  persm  are  frequent; 
in  aleohobc  insanity  the  delusicm  of  marital 
infidelity  is  common;  in  gmeral  parens  a  num- 
b»  of  grandiose  delunons — of  power,  of  wealth, 
of  stre^cth,  of  beauty— are  i^esent  in  one  stage; 
and  in  early  stages  of  dementia  delusions  of 
grandeur  are  also  noticed,  with  less  frequent^. 
DUturbancea  of  emotional  feeling  occur  in  in- 
sane people:  depression,  exaltation,  languor,  and 
absuni  joy  are  noticed  in  different  cases.  Act- 
ing under  the  impulse  of  ddusi<Hi  or  hallucina- 
tion, the  insane  exhiUt  ditturbanoe  t»  voluntary 
action  and  eonduet.  Insufficient  motive  eauaefl 
acticm,  because  of  impaired  intellectual  power  or 
impaired  memory  or  subconsciousness.  Con- 
9ciou»nes9  it  impaired;  external  objecta  are  often 
ignored;  changes  of  persmality  occur. 

Besides  these  mental  si^s  of  insanity,  there 
are  many  somatic,  or  physical,  symptoms.  These 
are  generally  divided  into  five  claisses:  1.  Sen- 
sory qrmptoms,  such  as  pain,  hyperostheaia 
(q.v.),  or  uuesthesia  (q.v.).  2.  Changes  in  re- 
flex action,  from  disease  or  other  cause,  such 
as  lessened  knee  jerk  (q.v.)  or  dilated  pupils. 
3.  Motor  disturbances,  such  as  loss  of  muaciilar 
control,  shown  in  altered  handwriting,  altered 
qteeeh,  gtit,  attitude  ete.;  «mvulrions  or  pa- 
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ralyib  m$y  also  ooenr.  4.  Cluuigea  in  dreola- 
tion  and  imtrition,  aaeh  as  pallor  or  flushing, 
loss  of  flesh,  impaired  digestion.  6.  Disturb- 
ances of  sleep,  which  oecur  commonly. 

The  study  of  disease  affecting  the  mind  is 
called  psychiatry,  less  often  (in  Great  Britain) 
mediopsychology.  The  specialisto  Vho  give  their 
attention  to  insanit;^  and  the  treatment  of  th« 
insane  are  called  alienists. 

An  accurate  classification  of  diseases  affecting 
the  mind  is  difficult.  Various  alicnista  have  pro- 
duced different  tables,  but  very  oonvoiient  ia 
the  elassificatim  of  Wnito  of  Washingtcm,  D.  0^ 
as  follows: 

1.  Faranota  and  Itaranoid  Statea,  charae- 

terized  hy  systematised  delusione  of  persecu- 
tions and  conspiracy  or  by  extreme  jealousy, 
usually  with  hallucinations  of  hearing,  and 
evindng  little  intelleotual  in^airment  for  years. 
See  PAEaNoiA. 

2.  Kaalo-DeprMBtT*  Xnautity,  inehidiiig  the 
dd  mania  (characterized  by  an  exalted  emo- 
timal  state,  with  psychomotor  exdtanent  and 
great  flight  of  ideas),  the  old  melanoholia  (diar- 
acterised  by  a  depressed  emotional  state,  diffi- 
culty of  thinkiiig,  psychomotor  retardation), 
hppomania  (a  mild  form  of  maniacal  exdte- 
ment,  characterized  b^  a  disorder  in  the  process 
of  thinlEin^  over  activity,  tiresome  intensmess, 
good  humor,  increased  sdf-eetean,  oocasiooal 
great  av««ion  or  impuldve  anger),  and  oiroutar 
insanity  (alternating  depression  and  exaltation). 

•3.  Fareaia.  An  organic  disease  of  the  bnun 
with  inflammatory  and  degenerative  changes, 
caused  by  jeiyphilis  (often  innocentiy  acquire), 
involving  both  the  brain  and  ito  coverings,  and 
characterized  by  prt^ressive  mental  deteriora- 
tion. The  patient  often  manifesto  "ddusions  of 
gnuideur,"  as  of  great  strength  (although  tab- 
tering  and  feeble),  of  great  moital  ability,  or 
great  wealth.  Speech  dneeta,  lapses  of  memwy, 
convulsions,  hypochondriacal  ideas,  ataxia,  oceur 
during  different  stages.  (See  Pabbsis.)  The 
disorder  is  called  progressive  general  paralysis 
of  the  brain,  paretic  dementia,  and  popuUurly, 
though  incorrectly,  "softening  of  the  brain." 

4.  Dementia  pneeox.  A  disorder  of  adoles- 
cence or  youth,  resembling  the  dementia  of  the 
aged,  and  tending  to  progress  to  a  hopeless  ter- 
minal state,  thou^  often  characterized  1^  re- 
missions. It  often  resulta  frran  a  hereditary 
factor,  sudi  as  alcoholism,  tuberculosis,  ag^  or 
neurasthenia  in  the  parent,  or  may  be  caused 
by  sexual  excess,  excessive  study,  a  sexual 
sode  followed  hy  intense  worry,  fri^^  or  pro- 
tracted or  severe  emotional  strain.  It  may 
therefore  be  due  to  faulty  mental  hygiene  and 
be  of  purdy  psydiic  origin.  Failure  of  volun- 
tary attentitm  and  lack  of  interest  are  early 
observed,  orientation  is  preserved  for  a  long 
time;  hut  emoti<maI  det^oratim  Is  diaraotw- 
istio,  and  appears  early  in  tiie  case.    After  a 

ftrecodouB  diildhood  the  patient  shows  a  shal- 
owness,  with  fantastic  ddusions,  making  ab- 
surd atatemento  often  with  marked  incoherence. 
Emaciation,  loss  of  appetite,  and  insomnia  are 
common,  and  the  parents  may  notice  rapid  heart 
action  and  blueness  of  the  extremities.  Hysteri- 
toau  attacks  frequently  occur.  Four  forms  of 
demcoatia  pneerac  are  obaored,  and  there  may 
be  a  flfth  variety  eonristine  of  mixed  forms. 
In  <Mie  form,  the  catatonic,  we  patient  presenta 
at  times  rigidity  and  muscular  tension,  holding 
a  limb  lor  a  cmsiderable  time  in  whatever  poi^ 
ttcm  it  is  placed  by  the  pl^eian.    Ia  this 
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variety  of  ease  there  is  frequently  a  negativian, 
and  eeneelesB  rhyming  or  repetition  cEaracter- 
iam  the  patient's  qwech. 

Hie  course  ol  dementia  pnemn  is  chronie,  and 
the  tandency  is  toward  a  deep  donentia.  The 
eoiiditi(m  is  usually  permanent,  bnt  some  <tf  the 
eases  have  remissions  lasting  for  years. 

6.  XnTolutioiial  Melancholia  occurs  in 
women  between  the  ages  of  40  and  SO,  and  in 
men  usually  after  60,  being  a  psychosis  of  the 
invfdutionary  period  or  climacteric  Commenc- 
ing senile  decay  and  arteriosclerosis  are  exhib- 
ItM  by  most  of  the  patimts.  Shock  or  other 
mental  stress  seems  to  be  the  precipitating  factor 
in  these  instances.  Heredity  is  a  factor  in  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  cases  (White).  This  condi- 
tion is  clkaracterized  by  deep  depression,  appre- 
hension, and  anxiety,  often  with  agitation  and 
confusion,  and  delusions  of  a  hypochcmdriacal 
variety.  Grandiose  ideas  are  rare  and  appear 
late,  if  ever,  in  the  course  ot  the  psychosis. 
Persecutira,  poverty,  sinfulness,  are  the  burdoi 
of  the  delusional  tboo^t  for  the  most  part. 
Cmstant  vigilance  is  necessary  to  prevent  sni> 
cide.  The  recoverable  cases  usually  change  for 
the  better  after  three  years  of  suffering,  and 
these  constitute  about  40  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number. 

0.  Senile  Psychoses.  Virchow's  aphorism, 
"A  man  is  as  old  as  his  arteries,"  is  very  perti- 
nent in  the  formation  of  a  judgment  of  senility. 
A  Mtimt  suffering  from  senile  psychosis  will 
exhibit  vertigo,  depression,  anxiety,  followed  by 

floom,  moroseness,  and  seclusivenees,  and  later 
y^ochondriacal  delusions  or  persecutory  ideas, 
irritability,  lack  of  judgment,  loss  of  memory, 
egotism,  and  a  decided-  failure  of  the  normal 
mental  grasp.  A  corresponding  physical  change 
occurs.  Persons  suffering  from  this  disorder 
frequently  lose  their  way  id  familiar  streets,  at- 
tempt to  wiu  away  property  they  do  not  own, 
eimtemplate  new  matrimonial  slliances  while 
the  marital  partner  is  still  living,  and  often 
prowl  about  at  ni|^t,  attempting  videnoe  of 
various  kinds.  They  do  not  iiDprove  and  often 
demand  custodial  care. 

7.  Infectiou-Bxhanstion  Psychoses  occur 
most  frequently  in  parturient  women  or  in  post- 
febrile ccmditions.  Ddirium,  confusion,  hallu- 
cination of  vision,  and  great  fatigue  character- 
ize the  cases.  Where  mey  are  caused  by  pro- 
longed anxiety,  Iocs  of  blood,  or  severe  mental 
shock,  tiiey  may  present  oollapse  or  a  great  de- 
gree of  excitement  with  dlKH^entatico,  incoher- 
ence, and  finally  stupor.  About  half  of  the 
eases  recover. 

8.  Tnxie  Psychoses.  This  group  consists  of 
insanities  caused  either  by  poisons  formed  within 
the  body  (autotoxins)  or  by  poisons  introduced 
from  witiiout.  The  autotoxic  condition  may  be 
eausM  by  absorption  of  altered  renal  secretions 
or  of  poisons  formed  during  diabetes,  or  by  gas- 
tm-intestinial  disturbances  or  thyroid  disease^  or 
may  be  due  to  alcohol,  opium,  eocaine,  paralde- 
hyde iodoform,  lead,  etc.  Of  these,  alcoholic 
insanity  is  by  far  the  most  frequent.  It  is 
characterized  by  flight  of  ideas,  loss  of  pro- 
priety, lessened  power  of  voluntary  attention, 
thick  speech,  altered  sight,  and  hallucinations 
of  vision,  with  boisteroiuness  or  depression,  if 
it  be  the  psychosis  known  as  drvnke»n«M.  If 
it  be  a  chronic  c<mdition  resolthig  from  repeated 
in^riely,  there  may  be  added  to  the  forcf^ing 
^jmptoms  sttspidma  oi  marital  infidelity,  ataxia, 
muscular  weakness,  and  mental  enfewlement^ 
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with  possibly  convulsicms,  possibly  aural  and 
visual  hallucinations  and  persecutory  delusitHU, 
far  less  often  an  amnesic  state  lasting  many 
da^  Of  ail  insane  men,  about  30  per  cent  owe 
their  insanity  to  alcohol,  many  to  so-called  "mod- 
erate" drinking.  In  a  series  of  960  patients  in 
Manhattan  State  Hospital,  Wards  Island,  New 
York  City,  whose  entire  history  was  well  known, 
in  56  per  cent  of  the  men  and  22  per  cent  of 
the  women  alcohol  was  beyond  a  doubt  the 
precipitating  cause. 

9.  P^vhosss  Associated  with  Other  IMS- 
eases.  Tid»  group  includes  phenranena  tliat 
sometimes  are  found  in  hysteria,  deliria,  dream 
states  (as  in  alcoholism),  depressions  and  pho- 
bias of  certain  tyi>es  of  neurasthenia  (a  psycho- 
neurosis),  epilepsy,  multiple  sclerosis,  chorea, 
syphilis,  arteriosclerosis  with  brun  softening,  or 
mental  states  following  injuries. 

10.  Borderland  and  Episodic  States.  This 
group  is  made  up  of  obsessions,  impulses,  tics, 

Shobias,  ddirium  of  contact,  as  Janet  classifies 
licm,  aad  due  to  lotBeriHg  of  Me  p^ftolo^tool 
tensfon,  to  use  his  expression.  Psychasthotia 
belongs  here;  likewise  the  periodical  morbid  de- 
sires known  as  dipsomania  (q.v.),  pyromania 
(q.v.),  kleptomania  (q.v.),  and  arithmomania, 
as  well  as  the  formes  fnutrea  of  paranoia, 
whose  component  units  are  called  "cranks" ;  and 
finally  the  varieties  of  sexual  anomalies,  includ- 
ing sexual  inversion  (instinctive  desire  for  the 
same  sex)  and  sexiud  perveraion  (abnomsl 
gratification  of  sexual  denre). 

It  will  be  seen  that  perversion  of  the  will  is 
present  in  almost  every  case  of  insanity.  This 
fact  led  Hammond  to  incorporate  in  his  defini- 
tion of  the  term  the  statement  that  in  insanity 
"mental  freedom  is  weakened,  perverted,  or  de> 
stroyed."  Free  determination  of  the  will  is  pre- 
sented by  deliuions,  by  inferences  from  ddu- 
sions.  In'  abnormal  emotional  states,  ddirinm, 
by  incoherence  of  ideas,  or  by  donentia.  Often 
the  mental  processes  of  the  insane  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  sane,  Imt  the  premise  from 
which  the  argument  springs  is  false.  In  many 
forms  of  insanity  the  is  preeminent.  A  luna- 
tic may  consider  himself  powerfully  equipped, 
mentally  and  physically.  He  is  expansive, 
elated,  eztrava^uit,  arrogant,  and  garrulous. 
His  condition  is  termed  h^fperhtUia,  Another 
may  be  depressed,  dejected,  apathetic,  mentally 
slow  and  impeded,  hopeless,  and  even  stiicidal. 
This  condition  is  termed  ahvlia.  Fanciful  sub- 
divisions of  the  diTisicms  of  the  older  nomen- 
clature have  been  made  1^  srane  alienists, 
founded  upon  certain  trains  of  thou^t  or  oftoi 
recurring  ideas,  and  terms  have  been  devised 
to  indicate  tiie  trend  of  imagination  in  patients 
experiencing  these  ideas.  For  example,  agora- 
phobia denotes  fear  of  being  in  an  open  place  or 
street;  i^muatnphobia,  fear  of  bdng  shut  in  a 
room  or  house;  mytophobia,  fear  oi  d^lement, 
pollution,  or  contamination;  pyrophohUi,  fear 
of  fire;  OMtraphobut,  fear  of  lightning;  anthrO' 
pophohia,  fear  of  society.  This  list  might  be 
prolonged  indefinitely. 

Causes.  The  causes  of  insanity  other  than 
heredity,  among  6061  first  admissions,  as  ascer- 
tained in  New  York  State  by  a  complete  and 
painstaking  qrstem  of  securing  facts,  were  re- 
ported as  follows  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 
1013,  Dr.  James  V.  May,  medical  member  of 
tiie  New  York  State  Hospital  Commission :  alco* 
hf^  15.2  per  cent;  syphilia,  14.8  per  cent;  drugs, 
0.8  per  cent;  arteriomerosis,  12.1  per  oeati  ae- 
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nUity,  10.6  per  cent ;  inferior  or  defective  c<»lBti- 
tution,  18.6  per  cent;  injury  to  head.  1.6  per 
cent;  acute  illnesses,  1.0  per  cent;  ^Uepay,  2.8 
per  cent;  sexual  irregularities  or  dlfficiutiea,  S 
per  cent;  deaUi  in  family,  2.1  per  cent;  financial 
loss,  2.S  per  cent;  disappointinent  in  love,  1.4 
per  cent;  and  childbirth,  3.3  per  cent  of  the 
women.  Dr.  Pdlock,  the  statistician  of  the  Ho&- 

{lital  Commis8i<m,  presents  the  causation  in  il- 
uminating  tables  which  show  the  unequal  pro- 
portions affected  in  the  sexes  and  the  principal 
causes  of  tiie  psychoses. 

CAUSES  OF  INSANITY  IN  MALES  AND  FEMALES 


ucsa  m  mw  tobc  STAra,  lftia-13 
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Pollock  comments:  "The  psychoses  due  to 
harmful  indulgence  and  exposure  are  far  more 
prevalent  in  men  than  in  women,  while  those 
arising  from  bodily  weakness  are,  as  a  role, 
more  common  to  women." 

PRINCIPAL  CAUSES  OF  CERTAIN  PSYCHOSES 
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NatlT*  and  Allen  Insane.    Dr.  SpenoeAL. 
Dawes,  ^tecial  commissioner  by  appointment 
Governor  Dix  of  New  York  Sblte,  corroborai 
the  previous  claim  that  there  are  confined 
supported  in  this  country  a  number  of  alien  in- 
sane out  of  all  proportum  to  the  native  bom. 
In  1912  the  for^gn-bom  insane  constituted  43.4 
per  cent  of  the  insane  in  civil  hospitals  in  that 
State  against  30.2  per  eeat  of  foreign  bwn  in 
the  gmeral  population,   lliis  excess  imposes  an 
immense  expense  upon  the  taxpayers,  for  their^ 
net  cost  to  the  State  in  that  year  was  $2,679,-! 
902,  Dawes  reports,  omitting  all  reference  to,' 
hundreds  of  aliois  ronoved  from  the  State  hos^' 
pitals  in  1912.    If  allowed  to  complete  theiii 


average  hospital  residence,  the  probable  net  cost 
of  the  0241  aliens  (out  of  13,728  foreign  born) 
under  care  on  S^t.  30.  1012,  will  be  $26,412,038. 
The  danger  to  the  population  from  absorbing 
a  deteriorated  and  d^enerate  foreign  stock  is 
apparent.  The  present  law  (1915)  providea 
that  an  immigrant  may  be  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country  If  he  becomes  insane  within  two 
years,  from  causes  existing  at  the  time  of  im- 
migration, prior  to  landing.  Economists  are 
calling  attention  to  the  necessity  of  making  the 
time  of  probation  at  least  five  years  and  of 
conducting  a  searching  examinatim  into  the  his* 
tory  and  antecedents  of  all  immigrants. 

Prognosis.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  cases 
of  manic-depressive  insanify  recover.  Many  re- 
lapse, if  similar  causes  operate.  Terminal  de- 
ments, paranoiacs,  senile  dements,  syphilitic 
dements,  and  paretics  never  recover.  The  aver- 
age number  of  recoveries  of  all  kinds  of  cases, 
acepting  tile  hopeless,  is  about  20  per  cent. 
Host  recoverable  cases  emerge  during  the  first 
year  oi  their  illness ;  few  recover  after  two  years 
nave  psMed.  Early  confusion  of  ideas,  inde- 
cency, persistence  of  delusions,  and  obesify  are 
unfavorable  symptoms.  Recurrence  occurs  in 
about  21  per  cent  of  ordinary  asylum  patients. 
The  offspring  of  insane  parents  are  defective; 
therefore  no  one  who  has  ever  been  insane 
diould  propagate  chUdrai. 

Treatment.  The  treatment  of  Insanity  is  a 
matter  of  great  econplexity.  There  can  be  no 
magical  removal  ot  manifestations  by  specific 
dri^  All  improvement  is  slow.  IMetetiet 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  r^^en,  as  do 
regular  exercise;  judicious  control  or  direction; 
diversion  1^  means  of  games,  music,  or  the  play ; 
occupation,  which  is  of  great  importance ;  isola- 
tion from  worry,  care,  noise,  company,  or  habit- 
ual environment;  and  the  contact  with  the 
healthy,  h<q>efiil,  reascming  minds  of  nurses  and 
physicians.  Drugs  are  indispoiBable  in  many 
conditions  of  mamntrition,  insomnia,  disordtfed 
circulation,  etc.  Restraint  by  means  of  me- 
chanical contrivances  is  almost  abolished  in 
well-ordered  asylums,  except  the  restraint  of  con- 
finement and  of  regulations.  But  some  form  of 
mechanical  restraint  is  necessary  and  very  help- 
ful in  certain  cases,  such  as  absolute  refusal  to 
take  food  or  determined  attempts  at  snieidew 
Host  cases  require  and  are  benefited  by  sani- 
tarium treatment  or  custodial  care. 

Kedlco-Legal  AspMts  of  Insanity.  Hie 
plea  of  insanity  as  an  excuse  for  crime  has  been 
fashionable  at  intervals.  There  are  cases  of  im* 
perative  impulse  under  which  the  lunatic  com- 
mits an  act  which  would  be  a  crime  in  a  sane 
man,  but  for  wliidi  the  lunatic  is  irresponsible. 
No  case  occurs  in  whidi  but  one  inaaiu  act  is 
committed,  while  the  person  was  wdl  balanced 
before  that  act  and  remains  well  balanced  for- 
ever after  it.  In  authoitic  cases  a  well-marlrad 
history  of  insanity  before  the  act  can  be  elicited, 
and  insanity  continues  thereafter.  "Temporary 
aberration"  in  an  otherwise  sane  person  does 
not  occur.  Amnesic  and  irresponsible  intervals 
occur  in  psychic  epilepsy  (see  Efilifst),  dur- 
ing which  crime  may  be  committed;  but  tiie  pre- 
ceding and  continuing  epilepey  will  be  estab- 
lished. The  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  is 
an  improper  basis  upon  whidh  to  judge  the 
mental  condition  of  a  criminal.  With  a  keen 
sense  of  ri^t  and  wrong,  a  desire  to  do  the 
right,  and  a  dread  of  punishmoit,  an  insane 
person  may  obey  and  commit  a  crime  under  the 
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all-powerful  oompulaion  of  an  imperative  im- 
pulse, in  utter  helpleesnesB.  But  when  insanity 
is  established  as  tne  cause  of  a  crime,  the  un- 
fortunate perpetrator  should  be  committed  to 
a  hospital  and  never,  under  any  circumstances 
whatsoever,  to  a  jail.  Lunatics  should  be,  in 
gUMral,  confined  in  Iwqiitals  or  retreats.  Tbeir 
prospect  of  improvement  or  recovery  is  never 
injured  by  incarceration  in  a  pn^er  institution. 
Society  deserves  protection  from  their  acts, 
fraught  with  danger  to  themsdves  or  others. 
The  physical  and  financial  interests  of  their 
families  deserve  consideration.  Their  individual 
interests  are  advanced  by  confinement  in  the 
majority  of  cases.   See  next  article. 

Commitment  of  the  Insane  to  Asjlnzns  or 
nmitala.  Tn  many  countries,  and  In  most  of 
the  States  in  tiie  Union,  spet^al  safeguards  are 
erected  by  laws  to  prevent  the  eonfinemoit  of 
sane  people  in  institutions  for  the  insane,  as 
well  as  to  secure  to  the  insane  a  full  enjoyment 
of  their  rights.  For  instance,  in  the  State  of 
New  York  an  alleged  insane  person  may  be  com- 
mitted  to  an  institution  legaOly  licensed  for  the 
reception  and  care  of  the  insane  only  after  a 
complicated  though  not  public  process.  In  this 
State  the  word  "a^lum"  exists  no  longer,  but 
has  been  rei^aoed  by  "hospital."  There  are  no 
more  Iceepers,"  but  trained  nurses  and  in- 
stoueted  attendants  have  the  immediate  care  of 
tiie  mmtally  astray.  A  State  Hospital  Com- 
mission controls  all  matters  relating  to  the  in- 
sane. This  commission  is  composed  of  a  medi- 
cal man  of  at  least  five  years'  experience  in  the 
actual  care  of  the  insane  in  an  institution  of 
some  sise  and  who  has  been  in  charge  of  insti* 
tntims  for  the  insane,  a  lawyer  m  at  least 
five  years'  experience  in  his  profession,  and  a 
layman,  all  three  appointed  the  Governor  of 
the  State.  These  commissioners  issue  or  revcrice 
licenses  to  physicians  whereby  they  are  per- 
mitted to  CMiduct  or  forbidden  to  conduct  in- 
stitntions  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane. They  also  are  charged  with  the  duty  of 
Tiiitiiig  all  State  and  private  institutions  in 
iriiidi  insane  ore  treated  and  confined,  super- 
vising and  in  a  sense  directing  their  govern- 
ment. Any  judge  of  a  court  of  record  may  ap- 
point as  an  examiner  in  lunacy  a  physician  of 
whom  he  approves,  who  has  been  in  the  actual 
practice  of  his  profession  at  least  three  years, 
and  who  is  a  permanent  residoit  of  the  State. 
The  commitment  paper,  as  formulated  by  the 
Kew  York  State  Coauuiasion,  CMisists  of  five 
parts:  <1)  a  petition,  to  be  made  1^  a  member 
of  the  family  (tf  the  alleged  insane  person,  by  a 
person  living  in  the  house  witii  hun,  or  by  a 
county  officer,  setting  forth  the  reasons  of  tiie 
petitioner  for  believing  the  person  insane  and 
adcing  the  court  to  act  in  tne  matter;  (2)  a 
certificate  made  under  oath  by  two  examiners 
in  lunacy,  giving  the  results  of  their  joint  ex- 
amination of  t£e  patient;  (3)  a  waiver  of 
penraial  service  of  the  order  of  court  upon  tiie 
parson  in  question,  to  be  ^pied  by  the  oommit- 
ttaig  justice  in  his  diseretitm,  or  a  substitutional 
service;  (4)  an  order  for  a  hearing  before  the 
justice,  if  in  his  opinion  this  be  necessary  or 
desirable,  or  be  requested;  (6)  an  order  of  a 
judge  of  a  court  of  record  committing  the  alleged 
insane  person  to  the  chosen  hospital  or  retreat, 
after  officially  declaring  him  to  be  insane  In 
the  case  of  indigent  lunatics,  who  are  partially 
or  totally  a  charge  upon  the  State,  a  furthw 
statsment  i»  made      the  justice  concerning  the 


patient's  financial  condition,  as  fa;r  as  can  be 
ascertained.  This  entire  proceeding  may  be  con- 
cluded, with  the  exception  of  the  hearing,  with- 
out publicity  or  violation  of  the  privacy  tiiat 
should  surround  family  matters;  yet  it  prevents 
a  conq>iracy  to  incarcerate  a  sane  man  as 
insane. 

Bibliography.  Bucknill  and  Tnke,  Pai/oho- 
logical  MeiUcine  (4th  ed.,  London,  1879) ;  Ham- 
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INSAMITY.  Technically,  in  law,  a  disease 
or  disturbance  of  the  mental  faculties  which 
may  produce  some  effect  on  the  I^al  character 
or  quality  of  the  insane  person's  acta.  It  may 
or  may  not  render  him  non  compos  mentis,  i.e., 
subject  to  legal  restraint  or  control  of  hie  per- 
son and  property-  It  may  thus  be  distin^ui^ed 
foom  lunacy,  which  may  be  described  as  such 
mental  unsoundness  as  to  incapacitate  the  in- 
sane person  for  all  1^^  transactions  u4  justify 
the  state  through  the  proper  agency  in  taking 
charge  of  his  person  and  property. 

The  law  takes  cognizance  of  insane  persons 
as  such,  chiefiy  for  ^e  following  purposes:  (1) 
to  ascertain  uieir  responsibilify  for  crime;  (2) 
to  ascertain  their  capacity  to  make  contracts; 
(8)  to  ascertain  tiieir  liability  for  their  torts; 
(4)  to  ascertain  their  capacity  to  make  wills. 

I.  BesponslblUtr  for  Crime.  He  insanity 
of  one  charged  with  crime  may  preclude  the  ex- 
istence of  the  criminal  intent  which  is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  the  crime.  When,  therefore,  the 
plea  of  insanity  is  set  up  on  behalf  of  one 
charged  with  crime,  the  question  raised  is,  Was 
tile  accused  capable  of  forming  a  criminal  in- 
tent at  the  time  when  he  cnnmitted  the  act? 
The  law  on  this  subject  was  first  fully  consid- 
ered, and  a  legal  test  of  insanity  in  criminal 
cases  adopted,  in  M'Na^ton's  case  by  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Lords  in  1843.  M'Naghton,  hav- 
ing killed  another  while  under  the  influence  of 
an  insane  delusion,  was  charged  with  murder, 
and  the  question  of  his  responsibility  under  the 
law  was  put  to  the  judges  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
They  answered  in  substance  that  mere  insanity 
was  not  a  defense;  that  to  establish  want  of 
criminal  responsibility  it  nuist  appear  that  the 
party  accused  was  laboring  uncwr  such  defect 
of  reason  as  not  to  know  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  act  he  was  committing;  that  an  insane 
delusion  would  not  establish  want  of  responsi- 
bility unless  the  delusion  if  true  would  justify 
the  defendant  in  doing  the  act  with  whidi  he 
is  charged.  Thus,  one  who  killed  another  under 
an  insane  delusion  that  the  other  was  threaten- 
ing his  life  under  circumatances  of  immediate 
danger  to  himself  is  not  criminally  responsible 
for  the  homicide;  but  an  insane  delusion  that 
another  was  slandering  the  defenduit  would  not 
excuse  him  for  killing  or  even  assaulting  the 
supposed  slanderer,  assuming  always  that  in 
other  particulars  the  defendant  knew  the  na- 
ture and  quality  of  his  act.  M'Naghbm's  case 
still  represrats  the  law  in  En^^and,  and  its  rules 
ham  be«i  adopted  by  the  courts  of  most  of  the 
United  States. 
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The  effect  of  these  decisiiMii  is  to  hold  to 
full  Tesponaibili^  one  who  oommita  an 

offense  under  the  influenoe  of  an  insane,  Irresist- 
ible impulse  if  he  knew  at  the  time  the  nature 
and  character  of  his  act.  And  this  is  generally 
the  law,  although  it  is  conceded  that  there  can 
be  no  criminal  act  without  a  free  agrat,  and 
there  may  be  in  a  given  c*se  the  strongeet  eri- 
dence  of  the  ezistenoe  of  such  an  impulse.  The 
courts  of  a  few  States,  however,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  medical  doctrine  that  Buch  insanity 
does  in  effect  rob  the  afflicted  perecm  of  the 
power  to  act  in  accordance  with  nis  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  oontanpIatM 
act,  recognize  such  a  plea  as  a  good  ground  of 
defease,  but  hedge  about  their  ruling  with  the 
moot  stringent  requirements  as  to  proof  of  such 
moital  defect  Idiocy  or  imbedlity  is  also  a 
defoue  to  crime.  The  test  adopted,  viz.,  that 
one  must  have  as  much  mental  capacity  as  a 
child  14  years  old  in  order  to  be  convicted  of 
crime,  is  not  very  satisfactory,  but  is  probably 
the  best  possible.  So-called  moral  insanity  and 
emotimial  insanity  have  never  been  recocnized 
by  the  eourts  as  a  legal  defaise  to  crimes  tnou^ 
the  former  is  not  infrequently  the  real  reason 
lor  the  juiy's  acquittal  of  a  person  committing 
murder  under  sudi  circumstances — a  result  pop* 
niarly  known  as  tiie  application  by  the  jury  of 
"the  unwritten  law." 

On  the  trial  of  a  person  for  a  crime,  the  prose- 
cution is  not  in  the  first  instance  required  to 
introduce  evidence  of  sanity  of  the  defoidant. 
Upon  the  defendant's  oflisring  evidence  to  eatab* 
liui  his  inauilty  the  burden  of  proving  sanity 
is  thrown  upon  the  prosecution.  Theoretically^ 
since  the  effect  of  insanity  is  to  show  absence 
of  criminal  intent,  the  prosecution  should  be 
required  to  prove  sani^  tieyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  in  order  to  establish  criminal  intent.  In 
a  few  States  this  is  the  rule.  In  the  majority, 
however,  the  defendant  is  required  to  prove  his 
insanity  by  the  pr^opderance  of  evidence,  and 
in  one  or  two  to  prove  his  insanity  beyond  a 
reaswable  doubt  Insanity  may  also  he  a  bar 
to  the  trial  or  punishment  of  one  charged  with 
a  crime.  The  test  of  insanity  in  the  one  case 
is  the  defendant's  ability  to  understand  the  na- 
ture of  the  charge  and  of  the  trial,  and  in  the 
other  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  punishment 

St.  Capacity  to  Contract  The  contracts  of 
a  lunatic,  i.e.,  one  who  has  judicially  t>eai 
placed  under  control,  are  void,  and  no  rights  or 
liabilities  are  acquired  under  them  dtiier  1^  the 
lunatic  or  the  person  dealing  with  him.  ^Hie 
contracts  of  one  who  is  insane,  but  who  has  not 
been  judicially  declared  to  be  a  lunatic,  are  in 
general  voidable,  i.e.,  they  stand  as  valid  until 
he  or  his  legal  representative  set  them  aside. 
Formerly  it  was  held  that  the  law  would  not 
allow  one  to  plead  his  own  insanity  in  order  to 
avoid  his  contracts,  since  he  would  by  so  doing 
stultify  hinisdf.  litis  harsh  and  unjust  rule  no 
longer  obtains.  If  the  Insanity  is  of  a  character 
sudb  as  to  prvraxt  an  insane  person  from  under- 
stand^ and  reasoning  properly  with  reference 
to  the  «ai tract  and  its  terms,  and  the  insanity 
is  known  to  the  person  dealing  with  him,  then 
the  contract  may  be  avoided  at  the  option  of  the 
insane  person  or  his  I^at  representative.  If, 
however,  the  person  deaUng  with  him  does  not 
know  of  the  insanity,  and  he  have  nothing  to 

Eat  him  on  his  guard,  the  weight  of  authwlty 
I  that  such  a  contract  cannot  l>e  avmded  unless 
the  same  party  could  be  placed  in  statu  quo. 
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An  insane  person  la  absdntdy  liable  for  nee* 
essaries  duly  supplied  to  himself  or  his  wife 
upon  the  theory  of  quasi  oMitraet  (q.T.).  See 

NBCB88ABIB8. 

3.  LiaUU^  for  Tort&  Jostioe  and  vnbUe 
poli<7  require  that  insane  persons  shomd  be 

bound  to  pay  fr«n  their  property  tw  damage 
caused  by  their  torts  to  others,  and  it  is  gener- 
ally the  law  that  insane  persons  are  liable  for 
their  torts.  In  the  case  of  malicious  torts,  as 
libels  and  slanders,  insanity  may  render  the 
mind  incapable  of  entertaining  malice,  in  which 
case  there  is  no  liability,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son insanity  of  a  defendant  may  be  a  ground 
for  not  awarding  punitive  or  vindictive  dam- 
ages.  See  Tobt;  DAiuan. 

4.  Capacity  to  Kake  •  Will.  Insanity  does 
not  necessarily  render  one  incapable  of  making 
a  will.  It  is  declared  by  the  best  judges  that 
so  high  a  degree  of  mental  ability  is  not  needed 
to  make  a  will  as  is  requisite  to  the  formation 
of  a  valid  contract.  The  criterion  of  testa- 
mentary capacity  in  this  respect,  as  stated  tiy 
tiie  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  cele- 
brated Parish  will  ease  (Del&field  v.  Parish, 
£S  New  York,  9,  36 ),  has  been  generally  accepted 
and  acted  on  in  En^^and  and  tiie  United  States. 
It  is  that  the  testator  must  be  capable  of  under- 
standing the  nature  of  the  business  in  which  he 
is  engaged,  of  summoning  before  his  mind,  with- 
out prompting,  t^e  property  of  which  he  wishes 
to  dispose,  and  the  persons  who  are  the  natural 
objects  of  his  bounty,  and  of  retaining  thnn  In 
his  mind  a  suflBcient  ISDgth  of  time  to  arrive  at 
a  rational  oonclumon.  The  two  salient  elemoits 
of  this  requirement  are  a  retentive  memory  and 
the  capacity  to  form  a  rational  conclusion.  A 
person's  mind  may  be  greatiy  deranged  or  some- 
what enfeebled  and  yet  he  sufficiently  strong  to 
meet  this  requirement  Insanity  of  a  testator 
is  also  of  importance  in  determining  the  ques- 
tion of  undue  influence  which  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances may  invalidate  a  will.  See  Will. 

An  insane  person  is  a  ounpetent  witness  to 
testify  as  to  all  matters  about  vriiich  he  is  not 
insane  or  mentally  unbalanced.  In  dealing  with 
questions  of  insanity  courts  concern  th^selves 
very  littie  with  the  theories  and  speculations  of 
p^chologists  and  physicians,  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  classify  tne  various  forms  of  insanity, 
except  in  the  manner  already  indicated.  The 
important  question  in  every  case  is  the  mental 
competent^,  according  to  uie  well-settied  rules 
of  law,  of  the  person  upon  whose  acta  judgmnit 
is  to  be  passed  regardless  of  the  predse  cause 
or  nature  of  his  disorder.  The  fact  of  insanity 
must  be  established  by  direct  evidence  and  is 
usually,  though  not  invariably,  established  by 
experte,  who  are  allowed  great  latitude  in  giv- 
ing testimony  as  to  the  mental  capacity  of  the 
allied  insane  person. 
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IN8ATIATB  OOUNTBS8,  The.  A  tragedj 
by  John  Marstm  (1908)»  icmwtiiiw  st^ibntea 
to  Bgurtcetead. 

INSOJUI^TIOBB  (Lki.  inooriptio,  from  <»• 
aorifterv,  to  write  npoa,  frcon  in,  in,  upon  +  *eri- 
iore,  to  write).  The  name  applied  to  writings 
upon  durable  material,  sneh  as  stone  or  bronae 
or  terra  cotta.  Ordinarily  such  writings  are 
eDgraved,  but  they  may  uso  be  painted.  The 
number  and  variety  of  the  inscriptions  of  the 
past  are  very  great,  and  the  term  is  of  oonrse 
applied  with  equal  correctness  to  the  records 
on  graveetonea  or  other  monumoits  of  the  pres- 
ent. The  far  greator  use  of  inscriptions  in 
andoit  times,  and  the  large  nriety  of  subjects 
upon  which  they  fnmlsh  infonnation,  have  made 
^rigraphy,  or  wo  study  of  this  class  of  monu- 
ments, an  important  branch  of  the  science  of 
antiquity.  For  many  peoples  the  inscriptions 
are  almost  the  only  source  of  our  Icnowledge 
of  their  history,  language,  and  cuaUms.  This 
is  the  ease  with  Babylonia,  Assyria,  ancient 
Persia,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  wiUi  Egypt; 
tin  Lyoian,  ^rygiaa,  and  Etmaean  langnagea 
are  known  only  through  the  records  on  the 
BMiiimfliit^  and  these  are  only  »  few  examples 
of  languages  whose  peoples  are  revealed  to  us 
by  inseriptions.  Even  where  an  extensive  litera- 
taie  has  been  preserved  in  other  forms,  as  in  the 
ease  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  monumental  rec- 
ords throw  new  light  on  the  classic  texts  and 
add  numberless  details,  which  enable  us  to  fill 
out  the  picture  of  ancient  life,  of  which  the 
literature  so  often  preserves  only  the  outUne<. 
Inscriptions  in  the  widest  sense  indude  the 
pieture  writinn  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
the  hieroglypUoa  of  Central  America  and  Mex- 
ico, and  all  the  other  forms  in  which  man  has 
endeavored  to  preserve  his  records  upon  inde* 
stmctible  materials.  In  many  of  these  cases, 
however,  tiie  content  of  the  record  is  either  un- 
intelligible or  unimportant,  and  the  interest  cen- 
tres in  the  form.  These  systems  are  therefore 
more  ^propriately  described  under  Wbitiitg. 
In  cases  where  the  inscriptions  are  the  chief  or 
fsily  source  for  the  life  and  history  of  their 
makers,  or  are  noteworthy  for  the  Idnd  of 
writing  employed,  they  are  naturally  discussed 
in  connection  with  the  lands  from  which  they 
ecme  or  the  efaaracters  used.  Consult,  therefore, 
the  articles  Asstbxa;  Babtlonia;  Cunkctobic 
iNSCBipnoRS ;  EoTFT ;  Etburia  ;  Htsbooltph- 
Z08;  HnriTKa;  MutvBAIis;  SABJtAns;  WRrnno. 

llie  most  ancient  inscriptions  are  titoee  found 
in  Mssopotsmia  and  in  Egypt,  and  these  eoon- 
toies  have  furnished  1^  far  the  largest  number 
of  these  records  of  Oriental  history  and  dvillza* 
tion;  but  in  their  form  and  contents  th^  extend 
b^ond  the  dconain  of  epigraphy  and  are  more 
properly  treated  under  the  special  titles  Just 
m«nti<med. 


Under  Semitic  Inscriptions  should  strictly  be 
included  any  inscription  oMnposed  in  a  Semitie 
langtiage.  For  practical  purposes,  however,  the 
term  is  usually  limited  to  such  inscriptions  as 
are  written  in  the  systems  of  alphabetic  writing 
developed  by  Semites,  and  these  systems  furnish 
a  convenient  basis  of  classiflcatton.  Two  great 
groups  may  thus  be  distinguished:  the  North 
Sonitie,  employing  an  alphabet  of  which  the 
Phosnician  is  the  type,  and  including  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic  tf^ether  wii^  Nabatean  and  Pal- 
myrene;  and  the  South  Semitic,  whose  alphabet 
is  represented  by  the  modem  Abyssinian  diar- 
acter  (Amharic,  Tigrina).  The  North  Semitie 
group  is  divided  into  two  principal  sections: 

1.  The  PhamiciO'PalettiiUan,  including  Phce- 
aieian  (to  which  the  Cartiia^nian,  or  Punic, 
both  <dd  and  new,  belongs),  Hdirew,  IfoaMtte, 
and  Samaritan.  2.  The  Aremaio,  whieh  be- 
gins about  the  second  century  b.o.  and  later  can 
be  separated  into  Nabattean,  or  Sinaitic,  Pal- 
myrene,  Syriac,  and  Mandoan.  Not  all  of  these 
groups  are  of  equal  importance,  for  in  some 
cases  the  scanly  epigraphlc  material  adds  but 
little  to  what  is  known  from  the  literature, 
while  in  general  it  may  l>e  said  that  only  tko 
early  documents  are  of  special  interest  either  In 
language,  contents,  or  form. 

Though  the  published  SonlUe  inseriptions  are 
numerous,  ^e  great  ma*  are  brief  records  fran 
gravestones,  or  isolated  names,  or  grafBti,  such 
as  cover  the  rocks  of  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula. 
The  immense  variety  that  characterizes  Greek 
and  Latin  epigraphy  is  lacking  here,  partly  per- 
haps because  so  few  sites  have  been  systemati- 
eaUy  explored.  Two  of  the  most  important 
North  Semitic  inscriptions,  the  Moabite  Stone 
and  tiie  Siloam  Inscription,  are  treated  in  sepa- 
rate articles.  (See  MOkBrnt  Srom;  Siloah.) 
The  most  important  Phoenician  inscription  is 
that  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Esfamunazar,  King 
of  Sidon,  now  in  uie  Louvre,  which  is  probably 
frcHn  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  B.O.  Earlier 
but  shorter  are  the  inscriptions  of  Eshmunazar's 
father,  Tabnith,  and  of  King  Jecbaumelech  of 
Byblos,  which  may  be  as  earW  as  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.O.  The  earliest  evidence  for  the  ex- 
istence of  a  North  Semitic  language  is  fumislied 
1^  the  Tell  el-Amama  Letters,  wldch  themselves 
nu(Hig  in  the  fifteenth  century  before  our  era; 
while  especially  interesting  is  the  Hebrew  in- 
scription found  in  the  tonnel  leading  to  the 
pool  of  Siloam.  This  inscription  refers  to  the 
completion  of  the  tunnel  and  probably  dates 
about  700  B.O.,  when  HezekiiA  had  in  mind  to 
BUjpply  Jerusalem  with  water.  The  earliest 
writing  of  this  group  is  probably  on  the  frag- 
ments of  metal  cups  frmn  Civpru^  which  seem 
to  be  even  earlier  than  the  Moabite  stme  and 
may  perhaps  belong  in  the  tenth  century  B.O. 
At  a  later  date,  in  the  fourth  century  and  later, 
come  many  inscriptions  from  various  places  in 
Cyprus.  An  important  Carthaginian  document 
is  the  long  inscription  in  Marseilles,  oontaining 
r^ulations  r^rding  sacrifices,  including  the 
fees  to  be  paid  by  the  worshiper  and  the  dirision 
of  the  victim  with  the  priest.  An  important 
group  is  formed  by  the  Aramaic  inscriptions, 
now  in  Berlin,  of  Smjirli,  in  northern  ByriA, 
BMne  of  which  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the 
eighth  century  b.c.  and  throw  an  interesting 
light  on  the  relations  of  these  petty  kings  to 
Tiglath-pileser  III  of  Assyria,  their  suzerain. 
The  Nabatsan  inscriptions,  which  are  numerous, 
show  a  rather  cursive  t^pe.   At  Palmyra  many 
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inscriptioiiB  in  the  local  alphabet  have  been 
found,  for  the  most  part  mortuary  and  dating 
from  the  first  three  centuries  of  our  era.  Ot 
especial  interest  is  a  long  bilingual,  in  Qreeic 
aiid  Falm^rene,  of  137  A.D^  containing  the  cua- 
toma,  duties,  and  tolls,  which  are  TMiorded  to 
obviate  the  frequent  disputes  between  the  cara- 
vans and  the  customhouse  officials.  Among  the 
late  inscriptions  especial  interest  attaches  to  a 
bilingual,  Syriac  and  Chinese,  in  western  China, 
relating  to  the  work  of  Nestorian  missionaries 
in  the  r^on  about  781  a.d.  The  North  Semitic 
inBcriptions  are  beat  discussed,  and  the  impor- 
tant texts  collected  and  illustrated  in  facsimile, 
in  Lidzbarski,  Handbuoh  der  nordwmitiaok&» 
Bpigrapkik  (Weimar,  1898),  which  also  con- 
tains a  very  complete  bibliography;  coasnlt  also 
Co(^e,  Teat-Book  of  North  Somitia  InaoriptioM 
(Oxford,  1903).  The  inscriptions  are  collected 
in  the  atill  incnnplete  Corpus  In»eriptitmiun 
Semitiearum  (Paris,  1881  et  seq.),  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  French  Acad6mie  dea 
Inacriptions  et  Belles-Lettres. 

The  South  Semitic  group  of  inscriptions, 
though  but  little  known  until  comparatively 
recoit  times,  have  furnished  valuable  informa* 
tion  in  regard  to  the  eariy  history  of  Arabia, 
and  their  sta^  has  devdoped  into  a  most  im- 
portant branch  of  Semitic  research.  This  group 
may  be  provisionally  divided  into  four  sections: 
the  Bafaitia,  the  lA^janian,  the  South  Arabian, 
and  the  Abytainian.  1.  The  Safaitic  inscrip- 
tions, foimd  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ee-Safa, 
south  of  Damascus,  are  chiefly  epitaphs  and 
contain  little  more  than  Uie  names  and  genealo- 
gies of  the  deceased  wboae  memonr  they  pre- 
serve. Apparently  they  do  not  anteute  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  Consult  Hal6vy, 
Eaaai  aur  let  imcHptiona  du  Sofa  (Paris,  1882), 
and  Littmann,  Zur  Enteifferung  der  Bafd-In- 
tchriften  (Leipzig,  1901).  3.  Lihjanian  is  the 
name  given  to  a  class  of  inscriptions  found  in 
recent  times  at  El-Oela,  in  northern  Hejas,  be- 
cause the  King  of  Lil^jan  (an  Arabian  tribal 
name)  is  mentfoned  in  them  as  the  mier  ot  the 
district  in  which  th^  ooonr.  Tbey  are  not  nn- 
merona,  and  the  mutilated  eonditioi  in  vhieh 
moat  of  than  have  been  found  renders  thdr  in- 
terpretation extremely  difficult.  Their  date  Is 
somewhat  doubtful,  but  iher  seem  to  be  con- 
temporary with  the  rule  of  the  Ptolemies  in 
Egypt.  Consult  D.  H.  Mtiller,  Epigraphiache 
Dmkm6ler  aua  Arabien  (Vienna,  1889),  and 
Ndldeke,  Die  semititohen  Sprachen  (Leipzig, 
1899).  Far  more  important  than  the  two  classes 
just  mentioned  are  (3)  the  South  Arabian  In- 
scriptions, found  principally  in  the  southwest- 
em  comer  of  the  Arabian  peninaula.  These  in- 
acriptions, which  are  very  numerous,  refer  chiefly 
to  the  dedication  of  buildings  or  the  presenta- 
tion of  various  objects  to  the  gods,  and  th^ 
throw  much  light  upon  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Arabians.  They  contain,  moreover,  many 
valuable  historical  and  geographical  allusitms 
and  enable  us  to  reconstruct  at  least  an  outline 
of  the  history  of  the  country  for  a  period  which 
until  recent  years  haa  beoi  inTolred  in  c»m- 
plete  olMcuri^.  The  South  Arabian  inacrip- 
tions exhibit  several  dialects,  each  possessing 
marked  grammatical  peculiarities.  The  oldest 
inscriptions  are  composed  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Minaana,  whose  kings  ruled  over  a  large  part 
of  Arabia  at  least  as  early  as  the  fourteenth 
century  B.O.,  their  influence  extending  as  far 
north  as  the  borders  of  Palestine.    About  tho 


eighth  ccaitury  b.o.  their  dominion  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Sabmana.  In  these  two  dia- 
lects the  great  mass  of  the  South  Arabian  in- 
scriptions are  composed.  The  dialecta  of  Kata- 
b&n  and  Hadramaut,  in  the  extreme  aouthon 
part  of  Arabia,  are  repreaented  1^  a  few  in- 
scriptions. Both  these  dialects  seem  to  have 
been  more  eloselv  related  to  Minnan  than  to 
Sabtean.  Of  the  large  nimiber  of  South  Arabian 
inscriptions  ooUected  by  various  explorers,  nota- 
bly by  the  Austrian  scholar  Eduard  Glaser,  a 
very  considerable  portion  yet  awaits  publication. 
Consult:  Olaser,  Skiasie  der  OeaoMohte  und  Qe- 
ographie  Ardbiena  (Berlin,  188{^-00) ;  Winckler, 
JfiMn*.  MeluhhOf  Ma'tn  (ib.,  1898);  Weber, 
Btudimt  mtr  aUdarabiaohm  AUsrtwnafcimde  (ib., 
1001);  id.,  Arabim  vor  dam  lalam  (Leipd^ 
1902).  Hwnmel,  SUdarabiaohe  Ohreatomathie 
(Munich,  1893),  contains  a  very  complete  bibli- 
ography of  the  subject,  down  to  the  date  of 
publication.  See  also  Mihaans;  Sabsans.  4. 
The  Abyaatnian  inscriptions,  toxoid  at  the  an- 
cient capital  Axum,  are  few  in  number  and 
beloi^  to  a  late  period.  Tba  earliest  date  from 
about  350  A.D.  and  are  written  in  the  Sabean 
modification  of  the  South  Semitic  alphabet  In 
inscriptions  of  a  later  date  (about  SOO  a.d.)  tho 
Ethiopic  system  of  writing,  as  used  in  the  manu- 
Bcripte,  is  found  fully  developed.  Consult :  Bent, 
Sacred  City  of  the  Bthiopiana  (London,  1893) ; 
D.  H.  Mflller,  EpigrapMache  DenkmSler  aua 
Abeaaynien  (Vienna,  1894);  Glaser,  Die  Abea- 
aynier  in  Arabien  imd  Africa  (Munich,  1896). 
For  Semitic  inscriptions  in  general,  consult  the 
Corpm  Jnaoriptionum  Semiticarum.  See  also 
Ethiopia. 

In  recent  years  ccmmderahle  attention  has 

been  paid  to  the  study  of  the  Hittite  monumcnita, 
which  are  found  throughout  Asia  Minor  as  far 
west  aa  Smyrna,  though  tii^  occur  most  abun- 
dantly around  the  Bay  of  lakandenin,  in  Cap- 
padocia,  in  Cilicia,  and  in  northern  Syria.  In 
1899  a  long  Hittite  inscription  was  found  at 
Babylon,  whither  it  had  been  oonv^ed  as  a 
trophy.  The  Hittite  inscriptions  employ  a  spe- 
cies of  hiero^yphic  writing,  the  individual  char- 
aeters  rntresenting  parts  of  the  human  body, 
animals,  Urda,  and  other  objeeta.  In  the  older 
inacriptions  the  hieroglyphs  are  cut  in  relief, 
while  in  those  of  later  date  th^  are  inciaed. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  decipher  these 
inscriptions,  bnt  so  far  with  slight  success. 
Professor  Jensen  of  Marburg  has  at  least  made 
a  beginning,  and  his  identifications  of  idet^apha 
and  sign  groups  for  various  countriea  aecm  to 
rest  upon  aolid  grounds.  He  belieres  that  tite 
language  belongs  to  the  Armenian  branch  of 
the  Aryan  family,  but  the  known  facts  are  too 
scanty  to  warrant  a  definite  conclusion  upon 
this  subject  at  preaent.  Consult:  Oorpua  In- 
acriptionum  ffettiticarum  (Berlin,  1900-06} ; 
Messerschmidt,  Die  Hettiter  (Leipzig.  1902) ; 
A.  H.  Sayee,  in  the  Proceedinga  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Biblical  Archceology  (London,  1903, 
1905,  1907) ;  A.  T.  Olmstead  and  others.  Travel 
and  Studiea  in  the  Hearer  Eaat,  vol.  i,  pt  2 
(Comdl  Enedition.  1911);  D.  8.  Momrth, 
■hittite  Problems  «id  the  Excanticma  of  Car- 
chamish,"  in  Prooeadinffa  of  the  Britiah  Academy 
(Oxford,  1918).  See  also  Hrmns;  Ahabra 
Lkttebs. 

The  old  Persian  inscriptions  are  exclusively 
re^l.  The  longest  and  most  typical  one  is  that 
at  Behistun  (q.v.),  which  recounts  the  life  and 
deeds  of  Darius  I.   The  shorter  inacriptiona  of 
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the  same  King,  aa  well  as  of  his  successors. 
Xerxes  I  and  Artazerxes  I,  II,  and  III,  are  more 
occawonal  in  subjeet.  They  are  in  the  main 
dedicatory  tablets,  set  up  at  Susa,  Persepolis, 
Elvand.  Naqs-i-Rustem,  and  Suez.  Like  tiie 
Bdiiatnn  inscription,  these  minor  texts  express 
s  deep  and  unfeigned  reUgious  spirit.  In  stjle 
the  Old  Persian  inscriptions  sliow  in  many 
phrases  the  influence  of  the  earlier  Assyro* 
Baliiyloniatt  tablets,  although  the  freer  Aryan 
spirit  is  manifest  Uiroughout.  The  Old  PerBian 
inscriptions  have  been  edited  several  times.  The 
best  editions  are  by  RawUnson,  "The  Persian 
Cuneiform  Inscription  at  BehiatuD,"  in  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  old  series  z-xi 
(London,  1846) ;  Spiegel,  AUpertiaohe  K«iU»^ 
achrift«m  (Leipzig,  1881) ;  Tolman,  Pentatt  In- 
9onptiona  (New  York,  1892);  Weiasbach  and 
Bang,  Altpertiaohe  KeiUnaohriften  ( Leipzig, 
1893).   Ccnsult  also  the  bibliography  of  Cumc- 

mttK  IVSCBIFTnUIB. 

Far  more  numerons  than  the  remains  of  the 
Semitic  peoples  are  the  inscriptions  in  Qreek 
and  Latin.  It  was  the  custom  of  both  peoples 
to  record  in  this  form  all  documenta  which  it 
seemed  desirable  to  bring  or  keep  l>efore  the 
puUie  €76.  Etence  almoet  any  excavrntifni  Mt  a 
large  siwe  brinn  to  light  a  multitude  of  in- 
scribed stones.  The  number  of  these  monnments 
is  entirdy  unknown;  in  1891  Lorfeld  estimated 
the  Oredk  inscriptions  alone  at  50,000,  and  the 
intervening  years  have  brought  laige  increase. 
The  Latin  inscriptions  are  far  more  numerous, 
and  any  estimate  must  be  merely  conjectural. 

Greek.  Qreek  inscriptions  are  found  upon 
various  fypee  of  monumentB;  but  of  tixeee  the 
funerary  monuments,  or  stelie,  are  especially 
rich  in  inseriptiraial  forms.  But  also  of  great 
frequCTcy  are  the  state  doenmoits  which  appear 
on  separate  stones  or  even  upon  the  walls  of 
buildings.  There  is  evidence  for  the  coloring  of 
the  letters.  In  the  matter  of  form  of  the  letters 
marked  differences  are  to  be  observed  as  time 
progresses.  The  earliest  inscriptions,  if  the 
primitive  form  of  the  letters  does  not  mislead, 
are  the  rock-cut  names  of  the  island  of  Thera 
(^ntorin),  which  may  be  dated  in  the  seventh 
oeutnry.  With  these,  thou^  probably  later, 
may  be  elasaed  the  rode  names  carved  by  the 
Greek  mercenaries  of  King  Psammeticus  of 
E^Tpt  on  the  colossi  at  Abu-Simbel.  It  is  still 
a  matter  of  dispute  whether  Psammeticus  is  the 
first  (6S4-017  B.C.)  or  second  (694-580  B.c.) 
of  that  name,  but  the  analogy  of  other  early 
inscriptions  seems  to  favor  the  former  date.  The 
archaic  inscriptions,  written  in  local,  or  epi- 
ehoria,  alphabets,  are  tolerably  numerous,  but 
for  the  most  part  of  interest  and  value  chiefly 
for  the  history  of  the  alphabet  or  tiie  language, 
as  they  form  one  of  the  most  important  sources 
for  the  study  of  the  Greek  dialects.  These  early 
inscriptions  are  frequently  written  retrograde, 
i.e.,  from  right  to  left,  or  bouatrophedon  {fiov 
irrpo^ildSw),  i.e.,  alternately  from  right  to  left  and 
left  to  right.  By  the  end  of  the  fifth  century 
the  various  local  alphabets  were  generally  super* 
seded  the  Ionic  alphabet  of  Miletus,  but  the 
local  dialects  lived  much  longer.  Progress  of 
course  varied  with  tiie  locality-  Cret^  e.g.,  Inia 
retabied  the  ancient  f6rms,  and  the  longest  and 
moat  important  of  archaic  inscriptions,  the  laws 
of  the  Cretan  Gortyna,  in  alphabet  and  dialect 
appears  so  primitive  that  it  is  still  placed  by 
some  scholars  early  in  the  sixth  century  B.O., 
tbong^  Umi  weight  of  competent  authority  is  in 


favor  of  a  date  in  the  last  half  of  the  fifth. 
The  classification  of  Greek  inscriptions  is,  in 
the  first  place,  geographical.  If  the  number  of 
inscriptiMis  from  a  locality  is  very  great,  or 
changes  in  the  alphabet  sharply  marked,  it  is 
often  found  convenient  to  introduce  chronologi- 
cnl  subdirisicms.  A  good  example  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  tiie  etdleetion  of  the  Attic  inscriptions, 

ST  which  the  first  volume  contains  the  inscrip- 
ons  before  403  BX.,  when  in  tiie  archonship  of 
Sudides  the  old  Attic  alphabet  was  officially 
replaced  by  the  Ionian;  the  second  volume  in- 
cludes the  period  from  403  to  31  b.o.,  the  date  of 
the  battle  of  Actium,  which  was  chosen  for 
practical  ccmvenience  ratber  than  from  any  nat- 
ural cleavage  at  this  point,  and  the  third  em- 
braces the  inscriptions  of  the  Roman  Imperial 
period.  Sudi  elaborate  subdivision  was  needed 
in  this  ease  because  of  the  mormons  mass  of 
Attic  inscriptions,  which  far  exceed  tiiose  frran 
any  other  locality.  Under  the  several  localities, 
or  periods,  the  inscriptions  are  grouped  accord- 
ing  to  their  contents.  Two  great  groups  may 
be  distinguished,  according  as  the  inscriptions 
proceed  from  the  ^veming  body  of  the  o<»n- 
munity  or  from  private  individuals  or  associa- 
tions. The  public  inscriptions  include  decrees 
and  ordinances  of  all  kinds,  treaties,  lists  of 
magistrates,  and  reports  of  (Adal  boards;  they 
are  naturally  of  the  (greatest  value  for  tiie  study 
of  govemmoital  institutions  and  ancient  com- 
munal life.  Thus,  our  knowledge  of  the  details 
of  the  organization  of  the  Athenian  Empire,  the 
assessment  of  the  tribute,  and  the  relations  of 
the  subject  cities,  rests  in  large  part  upon  the 
records  of  the  Hel1enotami«  and  the  decrees 
of  the  Athenian  assembly.  The  private  inscrip- 
tions are  evoi  more  inclusive,  as  tiie^  touch  an- 
cient life  at  almost  every  point.  Ivirtuary  in- 
scriptions naturally  form  the  largest  class,  but 
we  have  also  many  honorary  inscriptions  and 
especially  dedications  to  the  gods.  Here  also 
belong  the  numerous  records  of  manumissions, 
such  as  covered  the  wall  of  the  portico  of  the 
Athenians  at  Delphi,  in  which  the  slave  is  by  a 
l^al  fiction  purcnased  by  the  god.  An  impor- 
tuit  group  is  cffloposed  of  Oxi  records  of  private 
corporations,  either  business,  religious,  or  social 
Of  great  value  for  the  history  of  art  are  the 
numerous  signatures  of  ancient  artists,  usually 
on  the  pedestals  which  once  bore  their  works. 
(Consult  Loewy,  Jnachriftm  griechischer  Bild- 
Jtauer,  Leipzig,  1886.)  A  curious  example  of  a 
private  inscription,  which  also  illustrates  the 
importance  attached  to  this  mode  of  publication, 
is  furnished  by  Di<^;enes  of  (Enoanda  in  south- 
eastern Caria,  who  recorded  on  the  wall  of  a 
portico  for  the  edification  of  his  fellow  towns- 
men a  long  summary  of  tha  feachii^  of  Epi- 
curus, with  letters  and  other  quotations  from 
the  writings  of  the  master.  (Consult  Bulletin 
de  oorreepondanoe  hellSnigue,  vol.  xxi,  Paris, 
1807.)  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  several  classes  of  Greek  inscrip- 
tions does  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  this  arti- 
cle, but  it  will  be  well  to  add  a  brief  notice  of 
t^M  material  and  the  places  used  for  tiiese 
reomrds.  In  general,  stone,  usually  marble,  is 
the  nu^erial  employed.  Relatively  very  few  of 
the  Qreek  inscriptions  are  on  bronze.  In  the 
case  of  graves,  votive  offerings,  or  honorary 
statues,  the  inscription  is  obviously  an  accessory, 
and  t^e  place  is  primarily  determined  by  other 
conditions.  For  decrees,  treaties,  records  of 
officiiUs,  royal  letters,  or  any  other  documents 
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for  which  publicity  was  desired,  the  market 
place,  or  acropolis,  of  a  city,  or  the  precincts  or 
even  walls  of  a  temple,  were  the  favorite  places. 
The  great  sanctuaries,  such  as  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens,  DeloB,  Delphi,  and  Olympia,  were 
crowded  not  only  with  statues  and  works  of 
•rt,  but  also  with  inaeribed  slabs  of  ston^  ofCoi 
containing  mme  vote  of  a  distant  emmunnlty. 
The  expense  of  private  inscriptions  was  of 
course  borne  usually  by  the  persons  ooneemed» 
and  public  enactments  were  in  like  manner  en- 
graved at  the  expense  of  the  state;  but  there 
are  very  many  cases  where  the  decree  of  a  state 
or  oorporaticHi  honoring  an  individual  was  pub* 
lished  in  stone  at  the  apoue  of  the  recipient, 
who  in  tiiis  w»  showed  nis  appredation  of  tha 
honor  ecnferred. 

Hie  Talne  of  these  records  as  a  source  of  in- 
fonnation  did  not  escape  tiie  ancient  historians. 
Herodotus,  Thui^dideB,  and  Xenophon,  as  well 
as  the  orators,  refer  to  them,  but  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  quote  them  directly,  unless  perhaps  in 
citing  the  terms  of  treaties.  But  the  systematic 
collection  and  use  of  inscriptions  seem  to  begin 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  The  records 
of  the  puUie  games  and  dramatic  contests  were 
ntillzed  in  compiling  lists  of  victors  or  in  drter- 
™ini"g  the  diTonol<^  of  playe.  Attic  Inscrip- 
tions were  collected  by  Philoehoros  (320-261 
B.O.),  wliile  Polemo  of  Ilion,  at  the  beginning 
of  tiie  second  century,  diligently  gathered  dedi- 
cations, artists'  signatures,  and  numerous  other 
records  from  the  Qreek  sanctuaries;  his  work 
is  P&>^ly  preserved  in  the  guidebook  of  Pausa- 
nias.  The  Greek  Anthology  owes  many  of  its 
poems  to  tiie  collections  oi  epigrams  compiled 
irran  the  monuments  by  earlier  scholars.  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  interest  in  Gredc,  and  still 
more  in  Greek  inscriptions,  was  ahnost  un- 
known, and  it  was  not  till  the  fifteenth  century 
that  the  study  of  Greek  epigraphy  secured  the 
attention  of  scholars,  who  naturally  were  at 
first  attracted  by  the  more  abundant  Latin  re- 
mains. Cyriacus  of  Ancona  {q.v.)  in  his  nu- 
merous travels  in  the  Levant  copied  many  In- 
scriptions, but  his  zeal  frequently  outran  bis 
knowledge,  and  in  many  eases  it  seems  osily 
too  clear  that  his  ancient  documents  owe  their 
OTigin  to  the  classical  authors  rather  than  to 
the  stones.  It  was  not  till  1603,  however,  that 
an  attempt  at  a  complete  collection  of  inscrip- 
tions appeared  in  the  Intcriptionet  Antiqtta 
Totiiu  Orbi  Romani  of  I.  Qruter  (2d  ed.,  in 
4  vols.,  1707,  by  Gnevius).  In  this  and  a  num- 
ber of  similar  works  which  followed,  the  in- 
scripti<His  were  grouped  in  classes,  while  the 
language  and  chronolo^  were  wholly  neglected 
in  the  arrangonent.  Naturally  the  LaUn  in- 
scriptions were  in  a  vast  majority.  During  the 
seventeenth  and  eifl^teoith  centuries  the  atten- 
tion of  epigraphists  was  given  rather  to  the 
acquisition  of  new  material  from  the  gradually 
opening  Levant,  which  was  visited  by  scholars 
sent  out  by  the  French  Acad&nie  des  Inscrip- 
tions et  Belles-Lettres  and  the  English  Sociefy 
of  Dilettanti,  as  well  as  by  numerous  inde- 
pendent travelers,  than  to  the  compilation  of 
complete  colleetions.  The  vast  increase  in  the. 
material  rendered  such  a  collection  a  necessity, 
and  in  1816  the  Berlin  Academy  intrusted  the 
preparation  of  such  a  work  to  August  Boeckh. 
After  10  years  of  labor  the  first  part  of  vol.  i 
of  the  Corpu»  InsoriptiotMm  Chrctoarwn  ap- 
peared, and  the  complete  volume,  which  con- 
tained first  the  oldest  inscriptions,  important 
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for  th^  alphabet,  and  then  those  of  Attica, 
Megaris,  Peloponnesus,  Bteotla,  Phocis,  Locris, 
and  Thessaly,  in  1828.  Vol.  ii  did  not  appear 
tiU  1843,  nor  vol.  ili  tUl  1853,  whUe  vol.  iv, 
though  partly  published  in  1869,  was  not  com- 
pleted by  the  addition  of  the  indexes  till  1877. 
Thoui^  this  work  labors  under  what  would  now 
be  eonridered  s^ous  defects,  it  laid  the  fonnda* 
tion  which  alone  made  possible  the  development 
of  the  severely  critical  metiifids  of  modem  epig^ 
raphists.  Even  before  the  appearance  of  Che 
second  volume  the  increase  in  the  material  re- 
sulting from  the  independence  of  Greece  and 
the  a^ive  exploration  of  Hellenic  lands  showed 
that  new  collections  would  be  needed,  and  before 
the  c<BnpIetion  of  tiie  work  it  was  obvions  that 
the  projected  supplement  would  be  entirely  in- 
adequate to  a  proper  publication  of  tiie  new 
inscriptions.  In  1871,  ther^tnre,  the  Berlin 
Academy  entered  upon  the  preparation  of  a 
new  corput,  which  is  still  in  course  of  publica- 
tion. (See  Bibliography.)  Along  with  this  gi- 
gantic collection  of  all  the  monuments  there 
has  gone  on  tiie  publication  of  many  lesser 
collections — either  inscriptions  in  a  siqgle  mu- 
seum, as  the  British  Museum,  or  from  sinrie 
nlaces,  as  Ofympia  and  Pergamon,  or  nofeeworuiy 
for  their  age  w  dfalaet— while  all  tiie  areh»- 
ological  journals  devote  much  space  to  the  new 
material  which  explorers,  especially  in  Asia 
Minor,  or  excavators  are  continualqr  bringing 
to  li^t.  In  conclusion,  brief  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  Qreek  inscriptions  of  Cyprus,  which 
are  written  in  part  in  a  pecnliiu'  syllabic  alpha- 
bet, wholly  unlike  the  Greek,  but  possibly  with 
afBnlties  to  some  ot  the  nndedphered  nllabarles 
of  A^  Minor,  and  of  the  use  of  Greek  charac- 
ters for  inscriptimiB  in  wm-Qndc  languages, 
such  as  Lycian,  Phi^an,  Garian,  Pamphylian, 
and  the  unlmown  tongue  represented  by  two 
inscriptions  from  Prasos  on  Crete.  Though  the 
values  of  the  letters  are  genenUly  certain,  the 
languages  tbemsdves  are  not  yet  read  wltli 
any  certainty. 

Bibliography.  For  a  general  introduetiim, 
the  best  is  still  the  essay  of  Sir  Charles  T. 
Newton,  "On  Gred^  Inscriptions,"  in  his  Btaayu 
on  Art  and  Ardhmtlogy  (txmdon,  1880).  Hand- 
books for  the  student  are:  8.  Reinach,  TraiU 
d'Spigraphie  grecque  (Paris,  1886);  Kirdihoff, 
Studim  0ur  (haohichte  dea  grieohiachen  Alpluk- 
hett  (4th  ed.,  Gtltersloh,  1887);  Koberts,  An 
Introdvction  to  Oreek  Epigraphy,  part  i,  The 
Archaio  Jnaeription$  and  the  Greek  Alphabet 
(Cambridge,  1887),  part  ii.  The  Intoriptiont  of 
Attica  (ib.,  1906) ;  Larfeld,  Handbuch  der  gri^ 
chiaehm  Epigraphik,  of  which  has  appeared  voL 
ii,  Die  attieehen  Intehriftm  (Letps^  1898, 
1902) ;  id.,  in  Mfiller,  Handbueh  Aw  kla*»i§ohm 
Altertumawissenaohaft,  vol.  1  (3d  ed.,  Munich, 
1914).  The  great  corpus  is  /n«(;rtpt»oiiea 
CfrcBOfB:  vol.  i,  Intor.  AttiocB  Anno  Ewslidit  Vee- 
tutiores;  ii,  Inter.  Attica  qua  eat  inter  EwAidia 
Annum  et  Augiuti  Tempora;  iii,  Inter.  Atticm 
Jfltatis  Romani;  iv,  Inter.  Argolidis;  v,  Inter. 
Arcadia  Laoonica  Mettenia;  vi,  Intor.  EUdia 
et  Aehaia;  vii.  Inter.  Uegaridit  et  Baotia;  viii, 
Intor.  Delphorumj  ix,  Intor,  Regionum  Oraeiw 
BepteittrionaKt;  x,  Intor.  BpM,  Maoedoma, 
Thrada,  SoytMa;  xi.  Inter.  Doti;  xi!,  Inter. 
Intularum  Marit  Mgai  prater  DtAwn.  In  con- 
nection with  this  should  be  mentioned  the  /n>- 
teriptionet  Oraoa  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  whidi 
had  up  to  1914  reached  14  volumes.  Other  im- 
portant collections  are:  The  Ancient  Qreek  In- 
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aoripUotu  in  the  Britith  tfiMewn,  vols,  i,  ill, 
iv,  1  (Oxford,  1874  et  seq.) ;  Olympia,  vol.  t, 
Die  Iiuchriften  (Berlin,  1890);  Die  Inaohriften 
von  Pergamon  (2  toIb.,  ib.,  1890,  189S).  Con- 
milt  also  Le  Baa  and  Waddington,  Voyage  aroM- 
ologique  en  Qrioe  et  en  Aaie  Mineure  pmdtuU 
184S^  (Puis,  1847-76),  and  Cauer,  Deleotua 
InaeriplUmtm  Onworum  propter  Diatmtum 
Memorabilium  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1882).  For  dia- 
leotie  insoriptionB,  consult  Gollitz,  Bammlttng 
der  grieohitohen  DitUektinachriften  (QOttingen, 
1884-1906).  For  the  archaic  alphabets,  the 
standard  collection  is  Roehl,  Inaoriptiones  Orcecce 
Antiquistima  prceter  A-ttioaa  in  Atiioa  Bepertaa 
(Berlin,  1882),  and  a  volume  of  facBimilee  only, 
Jmaginea  Inaoriptionvm  Orceearvm  AntiguitH- 
MOntm  (2d  ed^  ib.,  1894).  Dareste,  Hauswnil- 
lier,  and  Beinaeh,  IteoueU  dm  imoriptiona  juri- 
diquM  grecquet,  i»  U,  1  (Paris,  1890-98),  is 
important  for  QnA  legal  inscriptions.  Useful 
eollectiDns  for  the  student  are:  Michel,  Reoueil 
d^inaoriptiona  greoquea  (ib.,  1900) ;  Hicks  and 
Hill,  Manual  of  Oreek  Hiatorioal  Inaoriptiona 
(2d  ed.,  Oxford.  1901) ;  and.  above  all,  Ditten- 
herger,  Bylloge  Inaoriptiomim  Qracarwn  (2d 
ed.,  3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1898-1901).  The  metrical 
iuMriptkms  have  been  eoUeeted  by  Kalbd,  Epi- 
grwnmatm  Qraea  eat  Lapidibua  Contwta  (Ber- 
lin, 1878),  and  (for  the  period  before  260  b.c.> 
by  H<Ataian,  ByUoge  Epigrammatum  Oraoorwn 
(Halle,  1893).  A  ooilectitm  of  the  Oreelc  Chris- 
tian inscriptions  has  been  b«gan  by  the  French 
Academy. 

Tiatln.  The  earliest  Latin  inscriptions  cannot 
rival  the  antiquity  of  the  Gredc.  The  gold 
fibula,  or  brooch,  of  Prseneste  is  probably  of  the 
sixth  century  B.O.,  and  some  have  claimed  an 
even  greater  antiquity  fw  the  brolcen  column 
of  the  Roman  Forum,  thourii  ttie  best  authori- 
ties consider  it  scarcely  older  than  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century.  Another  early  example, 
the  so-called  "Duenos  inscription"  on  a  curious 
triple-bodied  vaee  from  the  Eaquiline,  is  very 
probably  of  the  fourth  century,  but  is  still  a 

Enzzle  to  scholars.  With  very  few  exceptions, 
owever,  the  Latin  inscriptions  are  not  older 
than  300  B.a  In  its  earliest  fonna  the  alphabet 
ahows  strong^  ita  oonneetion  with  the  Greek, 
widA  reached  the  Romans  from  the  Chalcidians 
of  Cunue  and,  like  other  early  attempts  at 
writing,  is  marked  by  crude  and  variable  forms 
for  the  letters.  Later  were  developed  the  large 
square  and  handsome  monumental  characters 
{aoriptura  qucdrata  or  lapidaria),  which  were 
carefully  carved  after  preliminary  tracing  and 
then  colored,  usually  with  red.  Paint^  in- 
scriptions, not  carved,  naturally  show  freer 
forms,  and  these  were  later  oftoi  imitated  in 
stone,  as  were  sometimes  the  common  eurshre 
hands,  which  are  found  in  wax  tablets  in  gralBtl 
and  often  on  dwnestic  utensils  of  various  kinds. 
The  inscriptions  are  usually  divided  into  two 
great  classes:  1.  Tituli,  empl<7ed  to  designate 
some  definite  object,  giving  the  needed  informa- 
tion to  distinguish  it  from  similar  objects; 
such  are  mortuary,  dedicatory,  and  honoruy 
inscriptions.  2.  Acta,  or  doeumento,  which  are 
engraved  for  purposes  of  publication.  The  for* 
mer  are  far  more  numerous  and  show  naturally 
a  more  stereotyped  form.  Among  the  mortuary 
inscriptions  are  noteworthy  the  many  metrical 
qiitaphs,  often  crude  in  metre  and  cold  in  ex- 

§ reason,  but  also  not  infrequently  showing  ten- 
emesa  and  deep  family  anection.    In  general 
ihe  classes  of  inscriptions  are  the  same  as  recur 
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in  Greece,  but  one  or  two  R<Hnan  customs  may 
be  mentioned.  The  person  who  erected  a  temple 
or  any  other  public  building  was  usually  allowed 
to  engrave  bis  name  upon  it,  and  t^ese  titvU 
are  a  much  more  important  class  of  monuments 
than  in  Greece,  where  this  was  not  a  usual  habit. 
Such  inseriptions  are  valuable  sources  of  infor- 
mation as  to  the  date  uid  circumstances  under 
which  these  works  were  constructed.  The  nu- 
merous milestones  not  only  mark  the  course  of 
the  ancient  roads,  but  show  the  distances  and 
names  of  the  chief  towns  and  the  dates  what 
the  roads  were  built  or  repaired  and  by  whom 
the  work  was  directed.  For  the  acta,  hnronze 
seems  to  have  been  the  favorite  material  before 
the  time  of  Augustus,  but  later  the  Greek  use 
of  marUe  was  cmnmonly  adopted.  They  include 
treaties  (rare),  laws,  deereea  of  the  Senate  and, 
is  great  numbers,  of  various  town  connoils  and 
eorporations,  the  edicts  and  letters  of  Rcoian 
magistrates  and  specially  of  the  emperors,  and 
the  numberless  documents  relating  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  gods.  Among  the  Imperial  edicts 
belong  the  military  dip&mas,  or  formal  dis- 
charges which  conferred  on  the  retiring  veterans 
special  privil^es.  In  connection  with  the  serv- 
ice of  the  gods  belong  the  calendars  whleh  were 
prepared  during  the  early  Empire.  Here  may 
also  be  mentioned  the  faati,  or  lists  of  consuls 
and  other  important  m^strates,  of  which  there 
are  many  remains.  Among  these  religious  in- 
scriptions an  important  pwce  is  taken  by  the 
records  of  the  Arval  Brothers  (q.v.),  and  the 
account  of  the  great  secular  games  of  17  b.o., 
with  its  mention  of  Horace's  Carmen  Bceoulare, 
A  special  plaee  is  occupied  by  the  great  Monu- 
menlwn  Anoyrammm,  the  account  by  Augovfcns 
of  his  deeds  (tndew  renim  a  ««  geatamim),  en- 
graved in  Greek  and  Latin  on  toe  walls  of  the 
temple  of  Aiuvstus  and  Rome  at  Aneyra  in 
Asia  Minor,  after  the  original  bronze  tablets  on 
the  mausoleum  of  tiie  Emperor  in  Rmne.  (C(m- 
gult  Mommsen,  Rea  Qestce  Divi  Auguati,  2d  ed., 
Berlin,  1883,  and  Fairley,  Monummtum  Aney- 
ranum,  Philadelphia,  1898.)  The  Romans  do  not 
seem  to  have  collected  inscriptions  as  did  tiie 
Oredcs,  though  references  to  them  are  not  in- 
frequent in  ue  histories,  as  Livy  or  Suetonius, 
and  in  other  writers,  from  whom  no  ccsnplete 
collectiMi  has  yet  be^  made.  At  tiie  very  end 
of  the  ancient  time  and  the  banning  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  Rome  became  a  place  of 
pilgrimage,  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies, many  of  the  inscriptions  were  copied  by 
visitors,  and  several  of  these  compilations  have 
been  preserved  wholly  or  in  part,  the  most  eele- 
braied  being  the  Anonyrnvs  EinaiediAmaia.  Af- 
ter the  ninth  century  came  a  long  period  of 
ne^eet  of  the  classical  remains,  and  one  of  the 
first  to  revive  these  studies  was  the  celebrated 
tribune  of  Rome,  Cola  di  Rioisi,  who  about  1344 
prepared  a  description  of  Rome  in  which  he 
used  the  epigraphic  material  at  his  hand.  An- 
other collection  was  prepared  in  the  early  fif- 
teenth century  hy  the  enthusiastic  student  of 
the  past,  Pogg^o  Bracciolini,  and  from  that  time 
cidlectors  of  inscriptions  are  numerous  and  at 
times  decidedly  nnscrupulona.  Latin  epigraphy 
in  the  sixteenth  century  suffered  from  forgers, 
at  whose  head  stands  Pirro  Ligorio,  of  Naples, 
and  their  work  deceived  many  until  its  charac- 
ter was  disclosed  by  the  exact  scientific  criticism 
of  the  nineteenth  centuiy.  The  earliest  printed 
collection  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  inscrip- 
ti<«s  of  Ravenna  (1469).   Gruter's  great  coUec- 
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tion  of  1603  has  already  been  mentioned.  ( See 
under  Oreek.)  It  was  followed  by  coUeotions 
by  ReinesiuB,  Fabretti,  and  others,  till  Muratori 
iniblished  his  Novua  Theaaurm  Vetmvm  2n- 
toriptioMtm  (4  vols.,  Milan,  1789-42),  which 
his  lack  of  knowledge  made  of  but  little  real 
serriTO.  The  foondanfma  for  tiie  modem  study 
<tf  Latin  epigraphy  were  laid  by  the  careful  and 
minute  investigationB  of  Bartolommeo  Borriiesi 
(died  1859),  who  devoted  his  life  to  a  study  of 
the  fasti  of  Roman  magistrates.  A  corpus  of 
Latin  inscriptions  had  been  planned  by  the  Ber- 
lin Academy,  and  also  suggested  by  the  French 
Academy;  but  the  project  was  first  realized 
when  after  a  long  period  of  preparation  there 
appeared  in  1863  the  first  volume,  edited  1^ 
liieodor  Mommsen  and  Wilhelm  Hoiaen.  Since 
then  the  work  has  steadily  continued,  though 
it  is  still  inccanplete  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  is  always  likely  to  be  in  need  of  supple- 
ments. 

Bibliography.  There  are  not  many  hand- 
books. In  English  the  best  is  Egbert's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Latitt  Inscriptions  (New 
York,  1896).  Consult  also  Rushforth,  Latin 
Historical  Inscriptions  {Oxford,  1893).  Better 
than  these  is  Cagnat,  Cours  SlSmentaire  d^6pir 
grapkie  latino  (3d  ed.,  Paris,  1898) ;  Supple- 
ment (ib.,  1904).  Habner,  in  MUlIer's  HanA- 
huoK  der  kUxssischen  Altertumstoissenachaft,  vol. 
i(2d  ed.,  Munich,  1892),  provides  only  a  brief  out- 
line.   Useful  is  Ricci,  Bpigrafia  Latina  (Milan, 

1898)  .  For  the  alphabet,  consult  HUbner,  Bm- 
empla  Scriptures  LaHno!  Bpigraphioes  (Berlin, 
1885).  The  great  Corpus  InscriptUmum  LoHnth 
rum  is  in  15  volumes,  many  of  which  are  in  sev- 
eral parts,  and  provided  with  supplements:  vol.  i, 
Inacriptiones  Latinos  Antiquissimo!  ad  Caaaria 
Mortem  (2d  ed.,  partes  1,  2,  Berlin,  1893,  1896) ; 
ii,  Inscr.  Biapania  (1869),  Supplementa  (1892, 
1897 ) ;  iii,  Inaor.  Asia,  Provinciarum  Europas 
Qraaarum,  Illyrici  (1873),  Supplementa  (1888, 
1891,  1893);  iv,  Inscr.  Parietaria  Pompeiana^ 
Herouianenaea,  Stabia  (1871),  Suppi^nentum,  i 
( 1898 ) ;  V,  Inacr,  QaAlia  daatpina  ( 1872,  1877 ) ; 

vi,  /fwor.  tJrbia  RomcB,  partes  1-6  (1876-86); 

vii,  Inacr.  Britannim  (1873) ;  viii,  Inaor.  Africa 
(1881),  Supplementa  (1891,  1894);  ix,  Inscr. 
CalabricB,  ApuUa,  Samnii,  Sabinorum,  Pioeni 
(1883);  X,  Inacr,  Bruttiorum,  Luoania,  Cam- 
pani€B,  Bioilia,  Sar^nice  (1883);  xi,  Inscr. 
^mUia,  Etrurite,  Vmbrics,  i  (1888) ;  xii,  Inacr. 
QalUos  2/arbonenaia  (1888);  xiii,  Inaor.  Trium 
Qailiarum,  Dvarum  Qermaniarum,  i,  1  (1899); 
xiv,  Imaer.  Latii  Antiqui  (1887) ;  xv,  Inacr.  In- 
atrumenti  Domestiei  Urbis  Roma,  i,  ii,  1  ( 1891, 

1899)  .  With  vol.  i  was  published  Tahulte 
Lithographa  Priacta  Latinitaiia  Monumenta  (ed. 
Fr.  Ritschl,  Berlin,  1862).  Additional  material 
is  published  in  the  Ephemeria  Epigraphica,  i-ix 
(Rome,  1872-1913).  Lesser  collections  of  value 
to  the  student  are  the  older  works  of  Orelli- 
Jlmzen,  Inaoriptionum  Latinarum  Ampliaaima 
CoUectio  (3  vols.,  Zurich,  1828,  1856),  and  Wil- 
manns,  Baempla  Inaoriptionum  Lat^mrum  (Ber- 
lin, 1873),  but  especially  the  work  of  Dessau, 
Inaoriptionea  Latina  Selecta,  i,  ii,  1  (ib.,  1892, 
1902).  See  also  W.  M.  Lindsay,  Handbook  of 
Latin  Inscriptions  (Boston,  1897).  The  metri- 
cal inscriptions  are  collected  by  BQcheler,  An- 
thologia  Latina  (Leipzig,  1897).  For  the  in- 
scriptions in  various  Italian  dialects,  consult: 
Fabretti,  Corpus  Inscriptionum  ItalifxiTum  An- 
tiquioria  JBvi  (Turin,  1867,  1872-77) ;  ZvetalefT, 
Bj/Uog*  Inaoriptionum  Oaoarum    { St.  Feta«- 


burg,  1878);  BQcheler,  Vmbrioa  (Bonn,  1883); 
Inscriptiones  Italice  Media  Dialeoticas  (Leipzig, 
1884) ;  Inaor.  Italia  Inferioria  DitUectiea  (Moa- 
oow,  1886) ;  Solmeider,  Dialectioorvm  Italioorum 
Svi  Yetuaiioria  Bmmpla  Seleoto,  1,  1  (Ldpdft 
1886) ;  Pauli,  Corpua  Inaoriptionum  Btruaoamm 
(ib.,  1893  et  seq.),  under  authority  of  the  Ber- 
lin Academy  and  the  Leipzig  Scientific  Society. 
The  Christian  inscriptions  of  Rome  are  collected 
in  De  Rossi,  Inaoriptionea  (Thristiona  Vrbia 
Roma  (Rome,  1867.  1888) ;  of  Gaul  in  Le  Slant, 
Inaoriptions  chr4tiennes  de  la  Oaule  (Paria, 
1866-66);  of  Spain  in  Hflbner,  Inaoripfionoa 
Hiapamia  (ntriatiana  (Berlin,  1871) ;  of  BritiUn 
in  Hflbner,  Inaoriptionea  Britannia  Chriatiana 
(ib.,  1876)  ;  of  tiie  Rhine  in  Kraus,  Die  alt- 
dtriatUciten  Inaohriften  der  RheinUuide  (Frei- 
burg i.  Br.,  1890-94) ;  and  of  Switzerland  in 
Egli,  Die  chriatlioheii  /naoftri^en  der  8ckioei» 
(Zurich,  1895). 

IN'SECT  (Lat.  inaectum,  insect,  from  «Me- 
oare,  to  cut  in,  from  in,  in  +  aecare,  to  cut).  In 
its  strict  sense,  a  member  of  a  group  of  eix- 
legl^d  arthropods  known  as  the  class  Insect* 
orHexapoda.  Vulgarly  the  term  is  applied  to 
almost  any  small  crawling  creature;  and  even 
among  naturalists  until  comparatively  recent 
years  it  was  applied  to  the  spiders  and  their 
relatives  (Arachnida)  and  to  the  centipedes  and 
thousand  legs  (Myriapoda).  Insects  constitute 
by  far  the  largest  group  of  living  creatures  and 
in  fact  form  much  the  larger  part  of  the  land 
animals  of  the  world.  In  number  of  species  they 
are  more  numerous  than  all  of  the  otner  gnraps 
of  land  animals  ti^ether,  while  in  number  of 
individuals  th^  are  oountless.  The  most  con- 
servative estimate  places  the  number  of  species 
of  insects  in  existence  at  5,000,000,  while  the 
estimate  of  Riley,  the  famous  entomologist,  was 
10,000,000.  They  are  extremely  variable  in  their 
habits. 

Food.  The  i^eat  majority  feed  upon  vegeta- 
tion of  one  lund  or  another,  and  practically 
every  part  of  every  living  plant  is  liable  to 
insect  attack.  Th^  feed  not  only  upon  living 
vegetation,  but  also  upon  dead  pluit  tisane  in 
every  sta^  of  decay,  and  even  upon  soil  mold 
wherever  it  occurs,  and  are  largely  instrumental 
in  the  rapid  disappearance  of  dead  vc^tation. 
Thousands  of  species  also  prey  upon  animals  of 
different  groups,  from  the  warm-blooded  verte- 
brates down  to  creatures  of  their  own  class  and 
the  other  lower  forms  of  animal  life.  They  feed 
not  only  upon  living  animals,  as  parasites  and 
predatory  enemies,  but  also  upcm  dead  animal 
matter  of'  all  kinds,  including  excrementitious 
subetanoee,  as  well  as  upon  fabrics  and  other 
things  composed  of  animal  material.  Although 
predominating  so  enormously  on  land,  insects 
lose  Uieir  preponderance  in  water,  yet  very  many 
species  are  aquatic  during  the  whole  or  some 
portion  of  their  lives. 

Economic  Importance  of  Insects.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
mcaat  of  Agriculture  tiiat  the  tax  irapoaeo  1^ 
insects  upon  the  ^fricultura!  and  timber  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States  is  greater  than  "the 
entire  expenditures  of  the  national  government, 
including  the  pension  roll  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  army  and  navy."  The  damage  done  by 
insects  is  nearly  10  times  that  done  by  fire. 
Since  before  the  plagues  of  Egypt  man  has  had 
to  contend  with  iuect  enemies,  and,  notwith- 
standing our  increasing  ImowledflB  of  the  liatnts 
of  insects  and  the  invoitiona  m  new  methods 
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of  eoDtrolling  the  injurious  species,  the  eocmomio 
loss  from  insects  seems  to  be  increasing. 

Hie  most  defltructive  species  are  usually  those 
which  have  been  introduced  from  erane  other 
country,  because  it  usually  happens  that  para- 
sites  which  kept  these  peats  frcnn  multijpilying 
to  an  excessive  extent  in  their  native  land  were 
not  imported  with  them. 

Hie  fiessjim  fijf  (q.v.)  is  the  most  important 
enemy  with  which  tiie  wheat,  rye,  and  barley 
growers  must  contend.  It  destroys  fr<nn  10  to 
SO  per  cent  of  the  sowings.  His  damage 
amounts  to  about  $76,000,0m  annu^Iy  in  the 
United  States  alone.  ApjUda  (see  Aphid)  cause 
a  further  loss  to  the  same  crops  of  more  than 
$15,000,000. 

The  Mexican  ohweh  hug  (q.v.)  has  cost  the 
com  growers  of  America  at  least  $400,000,000 
in  the  last  60  years.  It  now  levies  an  annual 
tax  of  more  than  $30,000,000.  The  Western 
com  rootworm,  the  ear  worm,  and  other  enemies 
doubtless  make  the  total  loss  at  least  three 
times  this  amount. 

Hay  and  forage  crops  are  subject  to  the  at- 
tacks  of  many  insect  enemies.  Ilie  best  known 
of  these  is  the  army  worm  (q.v.),  which  often 
costs  the  United  States  several  million  dollars 
in  a  single  season.  It  is  estimated  that  10  per 
cent  (worth  about  $65,000,000)  of  American  nay 
crops  is  destroyed  by  insects  every  year. 

In  1904  the  Central  American  cotton  boll 
weevil  (see  Cotton  Insects)  cost  Texas,  alone, 
$25,000,000,  It  has  spread  throughout  much 
of  the  cotton  district;  but  fortunately  it  is 
yielding  to  control  measures,  so  that  the  annual 
damage  done  by  it  in  America  is  only  about 
$20,000,000.  The  cotton  worm  and  minor  pests 
bring  tiie  total  annual  tax  levied  by  insects  on 
the  cotton  industry  up  to  about  $85,000,000. 
The  same  sort  of  tax  rat  tobacco  amounts  to 
about  $10,000,000. 

Insects  decrease  the  profits  of  the  tmdc  fanner 
about  20  per  cent;  but,  since  there  are  no  fig- 
ures to  show  the  total  value  of  truck  crops,  it 
is  difficult  to  say  what  the  total  damage  is.  It 
is  probably  about  $60,000,000. 

The  fruit  growers  suffer  greatly  tram  insects. 
If  a  continual  warfare  were  not  waged  against 
it,  the  Enropeait  oodling  moth  (q.v.),  or  apple 
would  entirely  prevent  the  growing  of 
marketable  apples.  The  loss  and  cost  of  treat- 
ment come  to  about  $20,000,000  annually  in 
the  United  States.  Anotiier  introduced  pest, 
the  8tm  Josi  seale  (q.v.),  has  destroyed  millions 
of  trees.  It  costs,  each  year,  from  10  to  25 
cents  per  tree  to  keep  it  under  control.  There 
are,  in  all,  about  300  species  of  insects  which 
are  more  or  less  injurious  to  American  fmit 
trees.  With  much  difficulty  and  expense  only 
about  80  POT  cmt  of  fruit  in  the  United  Statn 
is  saved  mnn  insects.  It  may  be  remariced  in 
this  connection  that  Phylloxera  (q.v.),  an  Amer- 
ican insect  which  is  mildly  injurious  to  grapes 
in  the  United  States,  found  its  way  to  France, 
where  it  destroyed  tiie  Tin^arda  of  whole 
districts. 

In  addition  to  eating  the  leaves  of  forest 
trees  and  sapping  their  vitality  in  other  ways, 
insects  bore  into  the  standing  timber  and  reduce 
its  market  value,  sometimes  even  killing  large 
numbers  of  trees.  Th^  also  dami^fe  lumber 
after  it  has  been  made  ready  for  the  market. 
One  hundred  milli<m  dollars  a  year  would  not 
pay  for  these  depredations.  The  introduced  gyp»y 
moih  (q.v.)  and  broum-totled  moth,  al^ou^ 


stin  confined  to  New  England,  have  become  such 
a  pest  that  fully  $1,000,000  are  spent  in  th^r 
control.  This  does  not  include  the  damage  they 
do.  Tie  latter  has  recently  shown  itself  capable 
not  only  of  great  damage  to  trees,  but  also  of 
direct  harm  to  human  beings,  actually  causing 
serious  illness  in  some  cases.  This  brown-tailed 
moth  {Buprootie  chryaorrhea  Linnsue,  family 
LiparidK)  was  accidentally  brought  from  Europe 
to  Massachusetts  about  1890.  It  became  estab- 
lished there  and  has  since  spread  throughout 
much  of  New  England.  There  is  still  a  possi- 
bility of  its  reaching  new  districts,  chiefly  by 
being  carried  on  nursery  stock ;  but  it  is  now  so 
well  known  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  its 
bec<aning  a  serious  pest  elsewhere. 

The  adiilt  moth  measures  about  1  inch  or 
inches  across  the  white  wings.  The  end  of  the 
abdomra  is  conspicuously  brown,  hence  the  com- 
mon name.  The  adults  appear  in  July,  con- 
gregating in  great  numbers  about  li^^ts.  Each 
f^ale  lays  a  mass  of  300  or  400  egga,  which  she 
covers  with  brown  hairs  from  the  tip  of  her 
abdomen.  These  egga  are  laid  on  the  terminal 
leaves  of  almost  any  sort  of  deciduous  tree.  Cat- 
erpillars hatch  in  about  three  weeks  and  feed 
until  cold  weather,  when  the^  fasten  a  number 
of  leaves  together  and  to  a  twig  with  strong 
■ilk.  Sereral  hundred  caterpillars,  usually  those 
which  hatched  from  a  single  egg  mass,  gather 
in  each  hiberaaculum  thus  formed  and  pass  the 
winter.  They  emerge  as  the  buds  burst  in  the 
spring,  and  after  feeding  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks  th^  spin  thin  cocoons  of  white  silk,  in- 
side of  which  they  pupate  and  complete  the  life 
cycle  by  appearing  as  adults  in  July. 

The  larvse  are  very  dark  brown  marked  with 
patches  of  orange.  They  have  numerous  tuber- 
cles, which  bear  so  maOT  short  brown  hairs  as 
to  give  the  creature  a  velrety  appearauoe.  These 
hairs  are  barbed,  and  when  tiiey  touch  the  hu- 
man skin  th^  enter  it,  causing  a  rash  much  like 
that  produced  by  poison  ivy.  The  larvs  are 
frequently  so  abundant  that  the  air  is  filled  with 
their  hairs,  and  whole  communities  become  af- 
fected by  the  rash.  In  addition  to  this  they  are 
one  of  tbe  most  destructive  of  the  insect  enemies 
of  deciduous  trees,  frequenUy  defoliating  large 
areas. 

Besides  the  damage  done  by  insects  to  forest 
trees  and  other  wild  plant  growths,  neither  har- 
vested crops  nor  manufactured  articles  are  free 
from  insect  attack.  Various  kinds  of  beetles 
and  caterpillars  feed  on  dried  vegetable  prod- 
ucts as  well  as  eat  woolens.  This  damage  prob- 
ably amounts  to  about  $200,000,000  annually. 

Furthermore  the  dairym^  and  cattle  raisers 
have  important  ciiemies  among  insects  and 
nearly  related  creatures.  The  ox  warble  (see 
Bor),  an  immature  fly  which  caxma  "grubby" 
cattle  hides,  causes  an  annuid  loss  in  the  United 
States  of  about  $26,000,000.  Other  species  of 
bots  attack  horses  and  sheep.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  how  greatly  the  milk  supply  is  decreased 
by  the  numerous  flies  which  at  first  thought 
seem  to  be  merely  annoying  to  cows.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  annuid  injury  inflicted  upon 
American  live  stock  by  insects  and  ticks  amounts 
to  the  enormous  total  of  $420,000,000. 

All  the  estimates  given  above  are  very  con- 
servative. Th^  are  baaed  upon  most  careful 
estimates  and  the  best  obtainable  statistics.  The 
total  damage  done  every  year  in  the  United 
States  by  a  few  species  of  Insects  amounts  to 
more  than  $1,260,000,000. 
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li  is  pleasant  to  turn  now  to  the  other  side 
of  the  question.  Although  insects  lessen  our 
fruit  crop  by  20  per  cent,  we  owe  nearly  all 
our  fruits  to  insects,  because  fruit  trees  depend 
latigely  upon  insects  for  poUinatitm.  All  oar 
most  beautiful  flowers  seem  to  have  been  devel- 
oped by  the  cross-fertilization  (see  PoLLUfATTOM) 
carried  on  by  insects.  Insects  destroy  10  per 
cent  of  the  nay  crop,  but  we  should  have  no 
clover  were  it  not  for  them.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  earth  would  be  uninhabitable  in  a 
few  years  if  all  the  insects  were  suddenly 
eEterminated. 

Furthermore  predacious  and  parasitic  insects 
are  the  most  efficient  agents  known  lor  the 
control  of  injurious  species.  Aphids  are  greedily 
devoured  by  the  immature  m  well  as  by  the 
mature  ladybird  <q.v.)  beetles.  The  army  worm 
is  rarely  very  injurious  in  the  same  locality  in 
two  successive  seasons,  because  its  increase  one 
year  is  favorable  to  the  increase  of  its  parasites, 
which  hold  it  in  check  the  next  year.  The 
citrus  industry  of  California  seemed  doomed  be- 
cause of  a  scale  insect,  but  a  predacious  beetle 
was  imported  frwn  Australia  and  saTed  tiie  day. 
Kad  the  para ai tee  of  the  gypsy  and  brown-tailed 
moths  been  imported  with  them  and  become  es- 
tablished, it  is  not  likely  that  these  moths 
would  have  been  notably  injurious.  After  all 
oUier  methods  of  controlling  them  had  failed, 
the  United  States  government  began  the  sys- 
tematic importation  of  parasitic  insects.  Iliere 
is  gf^t  hope  of  ultimate  success. 

Certain  insects  furnish  articles  of  Mmmercial 
importanee.  The  most  notable  are  honey,  silk, 
and  lac.  Honey  is  the  surplus  food  laid  up  by 
the  honeybee  (see  Bee)  for  winter  consumption, 
and  becewaz  is  the  material  which  forms  the 
comb.  Silk  is  a  substance  produced  by  the 
caterpillar  of  thp  »ilk  moth  (see  Silkwobic) 
for  protection  during  its  quiescent  pupal  stage, 
when  the  creature  changes  from  a  caterpilUir 
to  a  winged  moth.  Lao  (q.T.)  is  an  exuoation 
from  a  scale  Insect.  Formerly  the  red  body 
fluid  of  the  ooohinedi  (q.T.)  scale  insect  was 
much  used  as  a  dye,  but  anUlne  dyes  have  now 
largely  taken  its  place. 

In  order  that  injurious  insects  may  be  more 
successfully  combated  and  beneficial  ones  more 
generally  propagated,  all  cirilized  governments 
employ  trained  entomolt^sts.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  Bureau 
of  Entomology  which  investigates  uid  reports 
on  entomolo^cal  matters  of  national  impor- 
tance. These  reports  may  be  obtained  from  the 
superintendent  of  documents,  either  free  or  at  a 
nominal  charge.  Each  State  also  has  an  ento- 
mologist, whose  office  is  usually  in  the  State 
capltaL  Some  of  the  State  bulletins  are  very 
instructive,  and  queries  concerning  injurious  in- 
sects should  usually  be  addressed  to  the  State 
entomol(^Bt.  Quarantine  against  foreign  in- 
sects which  are  or  are  likely  to  become  injurious 
is  carried  on  by  both  the  Federal  and  State 
gorenunaits.  Consult:  CKane,  /n^vrious  /«- 
$eot8  and  how  to  Reooffniee  and  Control  thorn 
(New  York,  1912) ;  E.  D.  Sanderson,  Ituect  Petta 
of  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard  (ib.,  1912); 
Slingerland  and  Crosby,  Mtmual  of  Fruit  Intwta 
(ib.,  1914);  Journal  of  Economic  Entomology 
(Concord,  N.  H.);  and  the  various  State  and 
national  bulletins. 

bsecta  and  Disease.  As  annoying  man  him- 
self, insects  play  an  important  put,  since  there 
are  very  few  regions  of  the  habitaUe  j^obe  wliere 


man  is  not  troubled  by  them.  Bedbugs,  fleas, 
lice,  mosquitoes,  the  screw-worm  fly  (see  Bed- 
bug, Flea,  Louse,  Mosquito,  Screw  Wobm), 
and  many  other  species  are  troublesome.  It  is, 
however,  as  carriers  of  disease  that  insects  are 
perhaps  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  fUaria 
diseases  of  the  East  (elephantiasis,  ehylnria, 
and  lymph  scrotum)  are  transferred  by  certain 
mosquitoes.  The  Texas  fever  of  cattle  in  the 
United  States,  the  red-water  diseasee  of  Africa, 
and  other  cattle  fevers  are  transmitted  by  cer- 
tain ticks  which  are  not  insects  but  arachnids. 
The  tsetse  fly  of  Africa  carries  the  microorgan- 
isms of  disease;  the  purulent  conjunctiritis  of 
the  Egyptians  and  Fiji  Islanders  is  oonununi- 
cated  hj  tiie  house  fly;  the  eye  disease  known 
as  ''pinkie"  in  the  sonthem  United  States  is 
transported  by  minute  flies  of  the  genus  Ftp- 
pelafes.  Asiatic  cholera  and  typhoid  fever  are 
carried  by  the  house  fly ;  and  the  bubonic  plague 
is  spread  1^  fleas  from  rata.  All  forms  of 
malaria  are  carried  about  by  mosquitoes  of  the 
genus  Anophelea  (see  Mosqmro),  and  yellow 
fever  by  those  of  the  genua  Stegom^.  (See 
Mosquito.)  It  has  also  recently  beoi  claimed 
tiiat  dengue  fever  is  in  Syria  spread  by  a  mos- 
quito of  the  genus  Culea;  that  anthrax  bacilli 
in  malignant  pustules  in  human  beings  are 
caused  by  the  bite  of  flies  of  the  genera  Tabanua 
and  Htomoaya;  and  that  the  famous  "wrrah" 
disease  of  cattle  in  Oriental  r^ons  is  also  car-  * 
ried  by  gadflies. 

Folsouoos  Insects^  Certain  insects  may  be 
considered  under  this  head  which  poison  human 
beings  in  any  one  of  several  different  ways;  1. 
They  may  have  a  sting  which  is  a  modified  ovi- 
positor, and  wtiich  is  connected  with  a  spe<^c 
poison  gland,  as  with  the  bees,  wasps,  stuuing 
ants,  and  certain  other  Hymenoptera.  2.  There 
may  be  a  modified  salivary  gland  which  has  a 
poisonous  secretion  and  is  connected  with  a 
piercing  bealE,  as  with  certain  bugs  of  the 
order  Heteroptera,  and  as  with  many  dipterous 
insects  like  mosquitoes  and  other  biting  flies. 
8.  The  hairs  covering  the  bock  surface  may  be 
modified  into  sharp  bristles,  which  may  be  sim- 
ple or  barbed,  and  which,  when  coming  in 
contact  with  the  skin  of  human  beings,  produce 
an  urticating  or  nettling  effect.  Poisonous  in- 
sects of  this  group  are  confined  to  the  cater- 
pillars or  larvfB  of  certain  moths,  especially  of 
the  family  Limacodidse,  and,  to  a  much  less 
marked  extent,  a  few  of  the  caterpillars  of  Bcnn- 
byddflB,  such  as  Orgyia  VeuooBtigmOt  Buproetit 
eVysorr  jkeo,  as  well  as  to  a  few  <tf  tiie  Satumi- 
ido,  like  the  larva  of  the  lo  moth.  4.  Certain 
beetles  when  crushed  produce  a  blistering  effect 
upon  the  skin.  These  are  confined  to  the  family 
Meloidn,  or  blister  beetles.  See  Blisteb  Bebiu. 

The  poison  of  bees  is  formed  by  the  mixture 
of  the  secretions  of  two  glands,  one  of  which  is 
acid  and  the  other  alkaline.  With  ^e  burrow- 
ing wasps  the  alkaline  gland  is  absent  or 
atrophic^  and  the  poison  consists  only  of  the 
acid.  The  effect  of  the  sting  of  these  waqw  is 
either  to  stupefy  the  prey  or  to  kill  it.  In 
either  case  the  insects  stung  remain  in  excdloit 
condition  as  food  for  the  larvn  of  the  wasps  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time.  (See  Wasp.) 
The  severity  of  the  sting  of  the  aculeate  Hy- 
menoptera and  the  amount  of  poison  injected 
into  the  wound  differ  with  different  species. 
The  sting  of  our  laige  mud  wasp  (q.v.)  is  es- 
pecially severe,  and  as  a  rule  tiu  stings  of 
wasps  have  a  more  poisonous  effect  np<ni  human 
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beings  than  the  stings  of  bees.  There  are  cases 
on  record  where  many  bee  stings  on  the  same 
individual  have  produced  death.  Several  in- 
stances have  been  well  authenticated  hy  medical 
men  of  the  death  of  a  human  being  from  a  sin^e 
sting  of  a  waep,  the  sting  acting  as  a  very 
powerful  irritant  poison  on  the  nerve  eentrw 
of  the  patient.  As  a  riil^  aueh  eases  are  oonflued 
to  exceptionally  nervous  individuals,  to  those 
inheritizig  gouty  tendencies,  who  are  remarkablj 
snseeptihle  to  the  action  of  certain  medicines. 
Persons  handling  bees  and  wasps  become  im- 
mune to  their  poison;  the  stings  have  little 
effect  upon  them.  This  immunity,  however, 
disappears  in  the  absence  of  continuous  reinocu- 
lation.  Tlile  foot  is  wdl  known  to  beAeepers, 
and  entomologists  who  edleet  wasps  and  other 
stinging  Hymemoptera  in  lai^  numbers  have 
called  attention  to  the  same  fact.  The  remedy 
for  the  stings  of  both  bees  and  wasps  is  the 
immediate  application  of  an  alkali. 

Hany  of  the  poisonous  flies  are  treated  of 
nnder  MoeQUito;  Gadfly;  Black  Flt. 

The  true  bugs  which  give  a  poisonous  bite 
with  a  piercing  beak,  and  which  may  attack 
man,  bdong  almost  entirely  to  the  family 
Bednviidis  (see  Com-Noai),  to  which  the  terms 
■IpiTate  b«vs"  and  "kts^  bugs"  are  applied. 
Tixe  Eastern  species  are  OjMiotxtet  (or  R«du- 
vius)  penonatitt,  MeUutoleatea  pioipea,  and  Me- 
'  lanoleate*  abdominalit;  and  the  principal  South- 
em  and  Western  fonns  are  Rasahut  biguUatua 
and  CoHorhinug  attnguiaugm.  (See  Conk-Nosb.) 
The  bite  of  these  bngB  is  specifically  poisonous, 
but  the  great  inflammation  which  so  often  oc- 
curs la  &nbtle8i  due  to  tiie  entnuiee  into  tiie 
drenlation  of  gsma  of  putrefaction,  rinee  the 
bugs  are  attracted  to  dead  animal  matter.  The 
Eastern  species  (Jfelanolsstes  pidpea)  is  a  shin- 
ing black  bug  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
length.  The  principal  Western  species  (Ratahua 
bigvttatua)  is  reddish  in  color  with  blue-black 
fore  wings,  each  marked  with  a  round  reddish 
spot.  This  latter  species  is,  according  to  David- 
son, the  cause  of  nearly  all  of  the  supposed  eaaea 
of  "spider  bites"  in  the  Southwest 

Beolog7.  As  a  class,  insects  are  mtrennted 
in  practically  all  parts  the  wotIo.  While 
flourishing  more  abundanUr  in  the  tropics,  they 
are  found  in  countless  nnmbers  In  the  temperate 
r^ons  and  are  also  very  nnmerotu  in  boreal 
regions.  They  abound  inside  the  Arctic  circle, 
and  in  the  short  Arctic  summer  many  species  of 
nearly  all  orders  may  be  collected.  As  a  rule, 
as  with  other  classes  of  animals,  the  forms 
occurring  in  tropical  regions  are  larger  in  sixe 
and  more  brilliant  in  color.  Many  groups  are 
confined  to  tiu  tropica:  others  have  a  wIm  geo- 
graphie  distribution.  The  nine  of  the  duss 
Inseeta  in  the  study  of  the  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  life  is  very  great  with  certain  groups, 
while  others  have  comparatively  slight  faunirac 
value.  Civilization  exerts  a  direct  and  destruc- 
tive influence  upon  the  insect  faunas  of  large 
regions.  Insects  being  largely  dependent,  di- 
rwUy  or  indirectiy,  upon  vegetation,  the  de- 
stnictitm  of  the  mid  flora  and  sylva  and  the 
introduction  of  cultivated  crops  almost  imme- 
diately diange  completely  the  characteristics  of 
a  g^ven  insed;  fauna.  Tbe  rapid  development  of 
methods  of  transportation,  and  eapeciaUy  inter- 
cixnmimication  between  remote  r^ions,  by  means 
of  the  constantiy  increasing  number  and  speed 
of  vessels,  has  resulted  in  the  accidental  intro- 
dnetion  and  acclimatization  of  many  hundreds 
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of  species  of  insects  into  re^^ons  remote  from 
their  original  homes,  many  of  which  succeed  in 
establishing  themselves.  The  facility  of  accli- 
matization varies  greaUy  with  different  groups, 
and  this  facility  is  depoident  upon  the  degree 
of  simplicity  of  the  life  of  the  insect  and  upon 
the  degree  of  idmplleiiy  of  its  natural  environ- 
ment. 80  great  has  become  the  danger  of  tiie 
introduction  of  injurious  species  from  one  coun- 
try to  another  during  late  years  that  many 
nations  seek  to  protect  themselves  by  specitu 
quarantine  measures. 

From  what  has  preceded,  it  is  evident  that 
insects,  in  spite  of  their  small  size  and  their 
consequent  slight  strength,  have  hem  remark- 
a^y  snccessfniin  the  so-called  stmg^e  for  ez- 
Istoice.  They  have  a  long  geol<^cal  history, 
and  the  insects  of  Tertiary  roeks  are  in  seme 
instances  almost  gaierically  related  to  li^ng 
forms.  Rapidity  of  growth  and  power  of  multi* 
plication  have  been  prime  factors  in  this  per- 
sistence, while  the  relations  which  exist  be- 
tween circulation  and  respiration  have  beeoi  al- 
most equally  significant.  In  many  instances  the 
growth  from  the  egg  to  the  individual  occupies 
only  a  few  days,  while  in  some  species  a  single 
fonale  will  lay  several  thonsands  of  eggs,  ^e 
fanetiouB  of  dreulation  and  respiration  are  so 
related  that  nutrition  can  be  carried  on  very 
rapidly  and  very  efficiently.  By  tiie  phentun- 
enon  of  metamorphosis,  growth  and  develop- 
ment are  isolated  from  each  other,  allowing 
growth  to  go  on  unchecked  and  uncomplicated 
by  development. 

The  social  life  of  insects  is  very  remarkable; 
organized  societies  are  formed  with  many  spe- 
cies, especially  the  Hymenoptera  (bees,  wasps, 
and  ants)  and  tiie  Isoptera  (white  aats,  or 
Termitids).  In  these  societies  great  numbers 
of  individuals  live  together  and  are  greatly 
modified  in  structure  in  accordance  with  the 
differoit  functions  which  theyperiorm  in  the 
community.  See  AifX;  Beb;  WabT;  TBUOn; 
and  BocM  Inaaota,  below. 

Beproduction.  Nearly  all  insects  undergo  in 
the  course  of  their  lives  remarkable  changes  in 
form.  A  few  forms  are  ovoviviparous,  i.e.,  bring 
forth  living  young,  but  the  great  majority  lay 
(See  Eoo.)  With  some  forms  there  is  a 
development  without  metamorphosis,  and  in 
these  the  young  insect  just  hatched  from  the  egg 
is  of  the  same  form  as  the  adult  insect.  With 
others  there  is  what  is  termed  an  incixnplete 
metamorphosis,  i.e.,  where,  although  the  young 
greatiy  resonble  the  adult,  there  is  still  a  strik- 
ing  change  of  form  during  life.  With  others 
fltul  there  is  what  has  been  termed  a  eranplete 
metamorphosis  (q.v.),  in  which  tiie  young  just 
hatched  is  sti^ngly  different  from  its  subse- 
quent stages.  With  the  bees,  butterflies,  flies, 
beetles,  and  other  insects,  the  form  which 
hatches  from  the  egg,  and  which  is  known  as  the 
'Harva,"  is  a  "grub"  or  a  "caterpillar."  This, 
after  reaching  full  growth,  passes  into  another 
form,  which  is  Icnown  as  the  pupa,  and  in  which 
in  the  majorifr  of  cases  the  insect  is  quiescent, 
while  frmn  this  stage  there  eventually  emerges 
the  perfect  insect.  Larvae  grow  by  molting;  the 
skin  is  more  or  less  hard  and  is  composed  of 
chitin;  a  new  skin  is  formed  beneath  the  old 
skin,  which  eventually  bursts  and  permits  the 
larva  to  emerge.  The  number  of  molts  differs 
with  the  larva  of  different  groups  and  ranges 
from  two  or  three  to  as  many  as  12  or  more. 
The  phwomenon  known  as  hypermetamorphosis 
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•canetimoe  occurs.  With  certain  of  the  bliBter 
beetles,  e.g.,  the  first  larvae  which  are  bora 
poflwsB  1^,  by  the  aid  of  which  the;  ean  ding 
to  a  bee  and  be  carried  to  its  neat,  where  Hbey 
will  lira  on  the  food  stored  by  the  bee;  after  a 
mxAt  Huj  lose  their  legs  and  become  almost 
organless,  floating  about  in  the  honey.  Later 
stul,  another  form  of  lam  is  found.  See  MxTA- 
HOBPHOSis,  IN  Animals;  L&bva;  Pupa. 

Social  Inseota.  A  gruit  many  insects  lead 
solitary  lives.  Others,  either  as  larve  or  as 
adults,  are  gr^rious,  and  in  gregarious  feed- 
ing and  gregarious  life  we  have  we  beginning 
of  social  communities.  Many  l^idopterous 
larro,  or  caterpillars,  feed  together  in  great 
masses,  Itlce  the  army  worm  (q.v.)  of  the  United 
States,  and  more  especially  the  larw  of  oertain 
silk-spinning  moths,  like  the  European  proces- 
sionary  moth  {Cnetkooampa  prooessionea) ,  and 
less  markedly  the  American  tent  caterpillar  and 
fall  webworm  (qq.v.).  These  tents  or  webs  for 
community  feeding  are  carried  to  a  higher  de- 
gree of  perfecti<»i  m  the  European  tinrane  moths 
of  tiie  genus  ffyponomewta,  and  still  more  per- 
fectly in  the  eommuni^  nests  of  a  tropical  but- 
terfly iEitehmra  soojoUs).  A  number  of  moths 
make  cmnmunal  cocoons,  but  nearly  all  of  these 
are  tropical.  The  banning  of  a  true  communal 
life  is  seen  with  the  ambrosia  beetles  (q.v.)  of 
the  family  Scolytidte.  These  are  beetles  which 
make  galleries  under  the  bark  of  trees,  appar- 
oitly  cultivating  a  fungus  which  th^  use  as 
foo^  prepariDg  a  bed  for  its  cultivation;  they 
also  carefolfy  ronove  excrement  from  the  fungus 
gardens  and  practically  bury  their  dead.  The 
moat  perfect  socialism,  however,  occurs  among 
the  beea,  wasps,  and  ants  of  the  order  Hymen- 
optera,  and  among  the  termites,  or  so-called 
"white  ants,"  of  tiie  order  Isoptora.  Not  all 
bees  are  social.  A  large  group  is  composed  of 
solitary  bees.  Among  the  social  bees  a  more  or 
less  primitive  social  life  is  found  witii  tiie 
bumtM^Mes.  Here  tiiere  is  a  oommunal  exist- 
ence. Nests  are  mad^  cells  are  oonstoucted  for 
the  young,  the.  young  are  fed  by  the  adults,  and 
there  is  a  separation  into  tbree  castes,  viz.,  fe- 
males, males,  and  drones.  There  is  also  the 
beginning  of  a  separation  of  the  drones  into  two 
castes — uie  larger  ones  in  general  att«iding  to 
the  mending  of  the  covering  of  the  nests  and  to 
the  ripening  of  the  honey,  while  the  smaller  ones 
for  the  most  part  do  the  inside  housework, 
such  as  the  wax  repairing  and  the  nursing  of 
the  young.  Hie  community  life  of  the  hive  or 
boney  bee  is  mudi  more  complicated  than  that 
of  the  bumblebee,  hut  the  workers  seem  to  be 
more  uniform  in  their  duties.  The  stingless 
tropical  bees  of  the  genera  Trigona  and  Meli- 
pona  form  very  lar^  commimities,  some  of 
them  even  exceeding  m  size  those  of  the  bCMMy- 
bee,  but  the  social  life  is  praeUoally  the  same. 
See  Bek. 

The  wasps  are  also  both  social  and  scditary. 
The  social  nwcies  belong  for  the  most  part  to 
the  genera  Vetpa  and  PMiBtea.  Tbeir  ctmimuni- 
tiee  are  much  like  those  of  the  social  bees. 
Th^  are,  however,  not  so  perfect  and  not  so 
persistent  as  those  of  the  true  honeybee  or  the 
ants,  but  resemble  more  nearly  those  of  the 
bumblebee.  The  ccHnmunities  of  the  bumble- 
bees and  the  wasps  are  annual.  Those  of  the 
honeybees  and  the  ants,  as  well  as  of  tbe  ter- 
mites, last  for  a  number  of  years.  Among  the 
wasps  is  a  form  known  as  WOTker,  just  as  with 
the  social  bees-,  and  the  workers  here,  as  in 
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the  other  cases,  are  undevdoped  females.  Here 
also,  as  with  the  social  bees,  these  undeveloped 
females  or  morken  may  lay  eggs  which  invari- 
^ly  produoe  males  or  dnmea.  Most  of  the,  so- 
oial  wasps  make  paper  cells  and  netts,  uung'for 
this  purpose  a  wtmd  pulp  composed  of  fragments 
of  wood  moistened  with  saliva  and  macerated  in 
the  mouth.  The  economy  of  the  social  wa«pe 
is  not  perfectly  understood,  doubtless  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  studying  them,  due  to  the  irri- 
tability of  the  insects  and  to  their  poisonous 
stinging.  The  size  of  the  communities  varies  at 
the  season  when  they  are  largest*  from  a  few 
individuals  to  many  hundreds,  as  many  as  1200 
cells  being  found  in  a  sin^e  nest  On  the 
approach  of  winter  the  males  and  workers  per- 
ish, and  the  fertile  females  crawl  into  such  pro* 
tec  ted  situations  as  crevices  of  walls  and  in  the 
bark  of  trees  and  there  pass  the  winter  in  the 
dormant  state.  At  the  opening  of  spring  each 
surviving  female  founds  a  new  colony.  At  first 
she  performs  the  duties  of  both  queen  and 
woricer.  A  small  nest  is  made,  c^gs  are  laid  in 
it,  and  when  the  larva  hatch  they  are  fed  and 
cared  for  by  the  queen  until  th^  are  mature. 
This  first  generation  is  MXnposed  entirely  of 
workers,  ^ey  relieve  the  queen  of  the  duties 
which  belonged  to  her,  and  from  this  time  fortii 
her  only  duty  is  to  lay  eggs.  Hie  workers  are 
engaged  in  the  emlarganent  of  the  nest,  in  tiie 
construction  of  new  cells,  and  in  the  care  of 
the  ^oimg. 

With  the  ants  we  come  to  a  more  complicated 
social  life.  Here  not  cmly  do  great  numbers  of 
separate  individnals  live  together  and  adopt  dif- 
ferent functions,  according  to  the  positions  which 
they  occupy  in  the  colony,  hut  these  individuals 
are  also  greatly  modified  in  structure  and  in 
their  physiological  processes,  in  such  ways  as  to 
fit  them  especially  for  the  parts  they  have  to 
play.  With  the  different  families  of  ants  the 
character  of  the  ool<my  differs  very  considerably. 
For  a  general  account  of  the  community  life  of 
the  higher  families  and  the  general  |dienaniena 
of  ant  life,  see  Ant;  also  Damn  Aht;  Ffttao- 
iNo  Ant  ;  Honet-Maxino  Aht. 

The  family  Poneridn,  as  pointed  out  by 
Wheeler,  constitutes  a  primitive  and  generalized 
group  of  ants,  wherein  the  colonies  consist  of  a 
CfHuparatively  small  number  of  individual  like 
the  incipient  colonies  of  the  higher  families. 
These  small  colonies  appear  to  be  annual  growths 
formed  by  swarming,  as  in  bees,  and  not  hy 
single  fertilized  female  ants,  nnaceompanied  1^ 
workers,  as  in  tiie  higher  families,  and  as  de- 
scribed under  Am*.  Two  and  more  colonies  of 
the  same  species  can  be  fused  to  form  anothor 
colony  without  much  difficulty,  which  is  not 
easily  accomplished  with  many  speciee  of  the 
more  specialized  ants.  Their  architecture  is  of 
a  primitive  character,  consisting  of  a  few  irregu- 
lar and  unflnidied  galleries.  Tbe  queen  and 
worker  differ  but  little  in  size  and  structure. 
Ergatoid  females,  or  forms  intermediate  between 
the  queras  and  the  workers,  are  of  normal  and 
comparatively  frequent  occurrenoe  in  some  qw- 
cies.  The  habits  of  tiie  queen  and  worker  are 
very  similar;  the  female  is  not  an  individual  to 
whom  especial  attention  is  paid  by  the  workers. 
The  workers  show  no  tendency  to  differentiate 
into  major  and  minor  castes.  They  are  carnivo- 
rous and  live  by  hunting,  in  contrast  vrith  the 
various  harvesting,  fungus^^rowing,  honw-cd- 
lecting,  and  aphid-guarding  members  of  the 
higher  groups.   Hiey  do  not  feed  me.aaoUwr 
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bjr  regurgitfttion;  nor  are  the  larrs  fed  by  re- 
gurgitation, but  are  ^ven  pieces  of  insects,  from 
which  they  suck  the  juioea.  It  is  fair  to  suppose 
that  from  swdi  generalized  beginnings  the  highly 
q»ecialized  and  wonderful  colonies  of  the  highor 
(pvups  of  ants  haTe  sprung,  and  tiiat  the  WLve- 
malriiig  habits,  the  care  of  hoD^-producing  in- 
sects, the  differentiation  of  a  soldier  caste,  the 
fungus-growing  habit,  and  others  have  been  de- 
veli^ied  by  gradual  evolution. 

The  phenomenon  of  polvmorphiam  (q.v.)  be- 
comes very  marked  with  ants,  althou^  it 
reaches  a  still  higher  development  among  the 
tennites.  The  oauaes  of  the  modiflcations  seoi 
in  the  different  castes  are  still  in  dispute.  De- 
witz  states  that  the  caste  is  already  determined 
in  the  insect  before  leaving  the  egg;  Weismann 
associates  the  caste  with  some  hypothetical 
rudiments  existing  at  the  very  earliest  stage 
of  the  onbryonic  process;  Herbert  Spenoer  and 
others  believe  that  the  character  of  the  insect 
is  determined  by  the  nutrition  of  the  larva,  just 
as  is  the  case  with  the  honeybee.  The  chief 
forms  of  polymorphism  in  ants  are  the  ordinary 
winged  mal^  the  e^toid  male,  the  winged  fe- 
male, the  ergatoid  fertile  fonale  <a  form  inter- 
mediate between  finale  and  worker),  the  sol- 
dier, the  worker  major,  and  one  or  more  kinds 
of  worker  minor.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
apparently  cases  of  females  with  postmetamor- 
pbic  growth  in  the  Dorylides,  but  these  have 
not  yet  been  the  subject  of  investigation.  The 
fact  that  the  social  insects  in  which  the  phe- 
nomena of  caste  or  polymorphism  occur,  though 
bdongio^  to  very  different  groups,  all  feed  their 
yonng,  is  suggestive  and  lends  weight  to  the 
theory  that  Uie  differentiation  is  the  result  of 
character  of  the  larval  food.  Emery  accounts 
for  this  differentiation  by  assuming  that  it  has 
been  gradually  acquired  by  numerous  species, 
and  that  we  now  see  it  in  various  stages  of 
development;  also,  according  to  Sharp,  "that 
the  variation  in  nutrition  does  not  affect  all 
the  parts  of  the  body  equally,  but  may  be  such 
as  to  cuTT  m  the  development  of  oertain  pot- 
ti<»s  of  the  organisation  while  that  of  oOier 
parts  is  arrested." 

The  so-called  intelligence  of  bees,  and  espe- 
cially of  ants,  has  been  a  subject  of  wonder  and 
comment  on  the  part  of  many  writers  for  hun- 
dreds of  j^ears.  The  observations  of  LublKwk, 
however,  indicate  that  bees  have  not  the  hig^ 
degne  of  intelligence  with  which  many  writers 
have  credited  than,  and  that  in  this  reroeet 
they  do  not  compare  with  the  hi^er  ante,  wnieh 
are  rwniced  as  the  highest  in  point  of  intelligmce 
among  social  insects.  ]EUIey,  in  his  work  en- 
titled Booial  Intect*  from  the  Ptgehioal  and  Evo- 
lufional  Pomtt  of  TieWy  expressed  himself  as 
of  the  opinion*  that  no  one  can  doubt  the  pos- 
session by  the  social  insects  of  intelligence,  of 
conscious  reasoning  and  reflective  powers.  He 
makes  the  statement,  "We  can  never  properly 
ai^reciate  nor  properly  bring  ourselves  into 
sympathy  with  uiese  lower  creatures  until  we 
recognize  that  tli^  are  actuated  by  the  same 
kind  of  intelligence  as  ours.  "  Bethe  (1898), 
however*  in  discosBing  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  may  ascribe  psychical  quali- 
ties to  ants  and  bees,  poidts  out  the  danger  of 
the  observer  injecting  his  own  personality  into 
the  subject  investigated.  He  shows,  e.g.,  that, 
while  we  see,  all  we  know  about  bees  and  ants 
is  that  thcry  are  influenced  by  the  Ugtit,  and 
that  it  would  be  most  nnsdaitifie  to  say  thai 


they  do  anything  as  hig^y  psychical  as  sering, 
until  it  is  proved.  Some  of  the  peculiar  and 
apparently  highly  intelligent  things  which  ants 
do,  such  as  recognizing  the  enormous  number  of 
membm  of  the  same  ooloi^,  and  such  as  finding 
their  way  to  their  own  nests  and  to  food  sw- 
plies  and  ccnnmunicating  intelligence  of  the  lo- 
cation of  food  supplies  from  one  to  the  other, 
have  been  carefully  tested  by  Bethe,  who  con- 
cludes that  he  can  And  nothing  in  the  phenom- 
ena exhibited  by  bees  and  anta  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  any  psychical  qualities.  Lubbock 
thought  that  he  had  proved  that  ants  communi- 
cated with  one  anower,  but  Bethe  used  one  of 
Lubbock's  own  e»>«iffients  to  show  that  it 
proved  nothing.  He  concludes  that  th^  learn 
nothing,  but  act  mechanically  in  whatever  they 
do,  "their  complicated  reflexes  being  set  off  by 
simple  pbysit^ogical  stimuli."  See  facts  under 
this  head  in  article  Instdvct.  For  the  best  and 
most  recoit  summary  of  facts  and  theories  re- 
lating to  the  social  life  of  the  true  ants,  con- 
sult W.  M.  Wheeler,  AntM,  their  Structure,  De- 
velopment, and  Behavior  {New  York.  1910). 

In  the  termites,  or  "white  ants,"  we  reach  a 
very  specialized  form  of  the  soeial  or  conmnnity 
life  of  insects.  They  reach  their  highest  develop- 
mmt  in  tropical  r^ons;  the  females  or  queens 
grow  to  be  of  enormous  size,  the  abdomen  swollen 
with  egg»  sometimes  becoming  as  big  as  a  po- 
tato, or  20,000  or  30,000  times  the  bulk  of  a 
worker.  The  eggs  may  be  laid  at  the  rate  of 
60  a  minute,  or  80,000  a  day.  The  species  are 
all  social,  and  communities  consist  of  botii  wing^ 
less  and  winged  individuals.  The  winged  in- 
dividuals are  with  moat  species  excessively  nu- 
merous, and  as  a  rule  they  are  divided  into  two 
castes,  viz.,  the  ordinary  workers  and  the  sol- 
diers. The  so-called  soldiers  also  exist  with  the 
true  ante,  but  they  have  not  in  these  creatures 
beotane  such  a  structurally  well-differentiated 
caste  as  with  the  termites.  In  the  latter  the 
jaws  have  becmne  enormously  developed,  and  in 
some  cases  the  soldier  is  five  times  the  size  at 
the  worker.  In  some  spedes  some  of  the  workers 
have  branched  off  into  another  caste,  the 
"nasuti,"  in  which  the  head  has  become  elon- 
gated into  a  long  noeelike  process,  at  tiie  tip 
of  which  is  a  hole  through  which  is  exuded  a 
fluid  which  is  used  in  making  and  mending  the 
walls  of  the  habitation.  Althou^  the  social 
life  of  a  termite  colony  is  superfloially  much 
like  that  of  an  ant  colony,  the  dev^opment  of 
the  soeial  habit  and  the  differentiation  of  forma 
have  taken  plaoe  along  entirely  different  lines: 
the  termites  have  an  incmnplete  metamorphosis, 
the  ants  have  a  complete  metamorphosis;  the 
yoimg  of  the  termite  is  more  or  less  capable  of 
self-support  soon  after  birth,  whereas  the  larva 
of  the  bees  and  ants  are  entirely  helpless  dur- 
ing devel(^ment  and  are  fed  by  the  adults. 
The  fundammtal  difference  between  the  two 
groups  is  ttiat  with  the  termites  the  workers  or 
neuters,  including  the  soldiers,  are  not  unde- 
veloped females,  as  with  the  workers  and  sol- 
diers  of  the  ants  and  the  workers  of  the  bees, 
hut  th^  ccmsist  of  both  sexes  and  are  in  reality 
the  arrested  or  modified  larw  in  whidi  the 
sexual  oi^ans  are  imperfecUy  devdoped  or  are 
completely  atr<^hied. 

With  tiie  hive  bee  multiplication  of  colonies 
takes  place  by  division,  but  the  colonizing 
swarm  carries  wiUi  it  a  queen,  and  thus  the 
foundation  of  a  nerw  ooloi^  is  easy.  With  the 
hi^lier  termites  multipUestion  of  edonies  also 
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takes  pUee  hy  divisioB;  but  this  Ib  carried  oat 
by  the  workers  and  soldiers,  which  travel  away 
and  capture  one  of  the  royal  pairs  that  wander 
shout  after  they  have  swarmed  and  thrown  off 
their  wings.  Many  colonies  of  termites  will  he 
found  in  which  there  ia  no  queen.  Among  the 
differrat  species  of  termites  there  is  a  marked 
gradati<Hi  from  a  nmple  to  a  more  complex 
eoomuny.  The  continuance  of  a  termite  com- 
munity la  entirely  dependent  won  the  ktng  and 
queen,  which  are  the  adult  individnala  of  both 
sexes  which  have  swarmed  and  lost  theit  wings. 
There  is  usually  but  a  sin^e  pair  in  a  nest, 
and  they  are  frequently  inclosed  in  a  cell  which 
th^  cannot  leave.  In  consequence  of  the  disor- 
ganization of  the  community  if  anything  hap- 
pens to  the  king  or  queen,  t^mites  keep  certain 
individuals  in  reserve  in  such  a  state  of  ad- 
vancement that  they  can  rapidly  be  developed 
into  kings  and  queens  should  occasion  require  it. 
When  muAt  individuals,  howevw,  are  developed 
to  meet  tiie  anergmcy,  th«y  are  generally  im- 
mature in  the  anterior  parts  of  the  body.  The 
termite  queen  differs  in  one  respect  from  any 
otiier  known  insect,  i.e.,  In  actual  growth  after 
reaching  the  adult  stage,  this  growth  being  con- 
fined to  the  abdominal  region  of  the  bodv  and 
being  due  to  the  necessity  for  an  extoaordinaij 
number  of  c«gs. 

The  ooiu|iluated  character  of  •  termite  col- 
cay  is  seen  from  tlie  f<dlowing  table  (from 
Sunt),  which  indicates  the  numerous  forms 
whkh  exlat  in  oertain  oomnnmitiea: 
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iheee  organs.  Certain  rove  beetles  oocnrring  la 
termites'  nests  are  fed  directly  by  their  hosts. 
Many  of  the  guests  are  curiously  modified  so  as 
to  present  a  striking  resemblance  to  their  hosts. 
With  those  living  with  blind  ants  the  form  is 
not  modified,  but  the  structure  and  the  hair 
growths  have  become  similar  to  those  of  ants. 
Among  these  guest  insects  (which  when  occur- 
ring in  ants'  nests  are  known  as  "myrmeoophi- 
lous"  and  in  termites'  nests  as  "tumitophilous") 
tiiere  are  repreamtaiivea  of  no  less  than  81 
different  families  of  Ooleoptera,  seven  famillM 
of  Hymenoptera,  several  families  of  Lepidoptera, 
Diptera,  Orthoptera,  Neuroptera,  Pseudonenrop- 
tera,  Hemiptera,  Thysanura,  and  there  are  also 
living  as  guests  in  these  nests  oertain  curiously 
modified  myriapods,  soorpions,  Riders,  mites, 
and  isopod  crustaceans.  See  iKQUiLinB;  Tkb- 
mTE. 

Structure  of  Inaeota.   The  insects  are  most 

dosdy  related  to  the  myriapods  and  to  the  spl* 
ders  and  their  allies  (Araehnida).  Tlie  boij 
consists  of  not  more  than  21  segments,  whidi 
are  usually  of  unequal  size  and  shape,  arranged 
in  three  usually  well-defined  r^ons — hmd, 
thorax,  and  abdomen.  The  head  is  small  and 
flattened  or  rounded,  and  is  composed  of  not  less 
than  six  segmenta,  bearing  eyes  and  at  least 
four  pairs  of  appendages,  viz.,  one  pair  of  an- 
tenna and  three  pairs  of  mouth  parts.  The 
mandibles  are  me-jointed,  without  appendages, 
niere  are  tiro  pairs  of  maxillg — the  first  nsir 
separate,  osoally  three-lobed,  and  with  »  palpu 
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A  veiT  remarki^le  feature  of  the  life  of  social 
insects  u  the  frequent  occurrence,  in  the  colonies 
of  abnost  all  species,  of  "guests,"  or  inquilines. 
Insects  of  several  orders  live  in  ant  colonies,  and 
symbiosis  (q.v.)  presents  itself  here  under  va- 
rious aspects,  among  which,  according  to 
Wasmann,  real  ho^itality  (myrmetoxenie  and 
tennitosenie)  and  rdati<ms  of  friendship  (sym- 
phylie)  take  first  rank,  and,  aa  tax  as  we 
can  tell,  are  un equaled  elsewhere  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  Wasmann  has  studied  more  than  100 
different  species  of  insects  living  in  the  nests 
of  ants  and  more  than  100  different  species  in 
the  nests  of  termites,  but  states  that  these  form 
but  a  fraction  of  those  hidden  in  the  nests  of 
tropical  ants  and  jealously  guarded  by  their 
"jailers."  New  and  interesting  discoveries  are 
erastantly  coming  to  light  in  the  tropics.  Cer- 
tain of  the  beetles  found  in  these  nests  possess 
oertain  peonliar  tufts  of  hair  and  are  lidced  by 
the  hosn  cm  aoooont  of  the  pleasant  secreticm 
whicdi  oomes  from  them.  "Hie  peculiarly  shaped 
antenna  of  the  gncsts  indicate  that  they  sum- 
mon the  ant  at  nediag  time  by  ti^vping  it  with 
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which  is  never  more  than  six-Jointed.  The  sec- 
ond pair  unite  to  form  the  nnderlip  and  hear  a 
pair  of  palpi  never  more  than  four-jointed.  The 
epipharynx  forms  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and 
bears  taste  organs.  The  hypopharynx  is  usually 
well  developed  and  lies  on  the  underside  of  the 
mouth  just  above  the  l^ium  and  receives  the 
end  of  the  saUrary  duet.  There  are  a  pair  of 
oanpoond  eyes  and  usually  frmd  two  to  three 
simple  eyes  (ocelli).  The  thorax  consists  of 
three  segments.  There  are  three  pairs  of  legs, 
each  foot  ending  in  a  pair  of  claws;  two  pairs 
of  wings,  a  pair  to  each  of  the  two  hinder  tho- 
racic sclents.  The  wings  are  occasionally  re- 
duced or  wantii^  in  forms  which,  however,  had 
winged  ancestors.  The  abdomen  consists  at  the 
most  of  from  10  to  12  segments,  and  there  are 
no  functional  abdominal  lega  escept  in  the 
sannra  and  in  the  Unrae  of  L^idopters.  Tba 
genital  openii^  are  nsnally  nngu^  but  are 
paired  in  s«ne  orders. 

The  digestive  canal  is  hlg^y  differentiated  in 
the  winged  orders.  In  larva  it  is  a  nearty 
sta«i|^t  tube  extending  from  one  end  ^  the 
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Iw^  to  the  other.  In  adult  uuects,  however,  it 
Is  usnally  much  Imger  than  the  body  and  there- 
fore is  more  or  less  folded.  It  is  situated  below 
the  dorsal  vesad  and  above  the  ventoU  diain  of 
nerve  san^ia.  There  are  three  m»m  divisioiii, 
▼is.,  the  antc^or,  middle,  and  poatoior.  Tba 
anterior  and  poeterior  divisions  are  morpho- 
logically considered  as  invajpnations  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  skin.  The  cesophagiu  is  usually 
narrow,  dilating  behind  to  form  the  crop.  Some- 
times it  dilates  immediately  behind  the  mouth, 
and  this  dilatation  is  known  as  "pharynx."  It 
is  followed  by  the  "gizsard,"  or  proventriculns. 
Hie  true  stomach,  or  chyliflc  ventricle,  is  al- 
ways present  and  is  very  variable  in  shape  and 
t^K.  Sometimes  It  is  «oXMi  like  an  intestine 
and  sometimes  bean  pooches  varying  in  number 
from  two  to  very  many.  The  inteBtiDe  varies 
greatly  in  length,  being  smaller  anteriorly  uid 
freqnentiy  widening  to  form  a  rectum.  There 
are  sometimes  a  cteciun  and  odoriferous  glands. 
The  alimentary  canal  has  two  ooats  of  muscles, 
a  longitudinal  and  a  transverse  coat.  Salivary 
dands  are  present  in  many  insects,  disdwige 
into  the  months  and  vary  greatly  in  thrir  to> 
Tdc^ent.  The  silk  spun  by  many  larva  comes 
frtHn  long  silk  glands  similar  in  form  ud  situa- 
tion to  ue  simple  tnbes  of  tiie  Mlivary  glands. 
Halpighian  tubules  are  present  in  most  insects 
in  tne  hinder  end  of  the  body,  opening  into  the 
alimentary  canal  nsuaify  at  the  junction  of  the 
stomach  and  intestine.  They  vary  greatiy  in 
length  and  number. 

Hie  nervous  system  consists  of  a  well-devel- 
oped brain,  and  no  more  than  13  pairs  of  ganglia, 
which  may  be  more  or  lees  ctmfnsed  in  ue  spe- 
dslised  orders.  The  cephalic  sans^la  are  placed 
above  the  asophagus,  while  the  other  ganglia 
are  Tmtral.  Then  is  an  accessory  sympathetic 
syston  which  is  complex  and  difficult  of  dis- 
section. Respiration  is  carried  on  by  means  of  a 
BTStem  of  air  veeeds  called  tracheae,  which 
ramify  through  all  parts  of  the  body.  These 
tischeie  connect  with  the  outer  air  through  a 
series  of  rairades  which  are  orifices  at  the  aide 
of  the  body,  tiiwe  bdng  usually  one  pair  for 
each  s^ment.  The  traehec  are  elastic  and  con- 
sist of  an  outer  cellular  coat  and  an  inner 
ehitinons  layer,  the  latter  strengthened  by  a 
spiral  fibre.  With  some  insects,  as  with  certain 
beee  and  locusts,  the  tracheiB  expand  in  places  to 
air  sacs,  and  these  sacs,  as  well  as  the  finest 
capillary  tnunches  of  the  trachen,  lack  the  spiral 
fibre. 

Circulation  is  carried  on  through  the  dorsal 
vessel  or  heart,  which  Is  situated  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  bo^  (just  beneath  the  dorsal  sldn), 
extending  frcnn  the  head  or  thorax  to  the  pos* 
terior  extremity.  It  is  an  elongate  tube  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  united  chambers  and  is  usu- 
ally dosed  behind  but  open  in  front,  having 
also  several  orifices  at  the  side.  There  is  a 
muscular  layer  with  internal  and  external  mem- 
branous layers.  Hie  blood  is  forced  forward 
into  the  body  eavity,  receiving  oxygen  from  the 
terminal  Innuiches  of  the  traonec  The  muscn* 
lar  system  is  ertensive,  nearly  4000  muscles  oc- 
enrring  tn  certun  caterpillars.  See  Gnx. 

Clarification.  According  to  the  generally 
accepted  classification,  there  are  19  wders  of 
insects,  as  follows: 

Thysanara,  springtails  and  bristletails. 

Bphemerida,  May  flies. 

Odonata,  dragon  Bies. 

Fleooptera,  stone  flies. 
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I$optera,  white  ante. 
Corrodmtia,  psodds  and  book  lice. 
MaUophagok,  bird  lice. 
Euplewoptm^  earwigs. 
Orthoptera,  grasshoppers,  erielnts,  etc. 
Pkytopodo,  thripe. 

B«mApi«ra,  true  bugs,  plant  lio^  scale  inseets. 
VrntroptwOt  aphis  lions,  ant  lions,  etc. 
Meooptem,  scorpion  flies,  etc. 
Trichoptera,  caddis  flies. 
Lepidoptera,  butterflies  and  moths. 
Diptera,  true  flies. 
Biphonaptera,  fleas. 
Coleopfeni,  beetles. 

Eymmoptera,  bees,  wasps,  ants,  sawflies,  etc. 
Representatives  of  these  cproaps  are  illustrated 
by  typical  forms  on  tiie  aaoompanying  colored 
plate,  which  are  described  ^ewhere,  under  their 
respective  names.  For  a  simpler  amngeiiwiit 
of  orders,  see  CussmoaTiOH  of  Ahuuu.  See 
also  Colored  Plates  of  Bbbtlbs,  Bumnxm, 
Dragon  Fuxa,  and  Moths. 

Bibllogmpliy.  Sharp,  in  Cambridge  Vatwral 
Hiatory,  vols,  v  and  vi  {Londim,  1800-90);  A. 
S.  Packard,  T«rt-Book  of  Bntemologjf  (Now 
York,  1898) ;  L.  O.  Howard,  The  Intet  Boob 
(lb.,  1906) ;  V.  L.  Kdlogg,  Ameriean  Inaeota  {2d 
ed.,  ib.,  1908) ;  Comstock,  Mamwtl  for  the  SUtdy 
of  Itueott  (8th  ed.,  Ithaca,  1909) ;  J.  H.  Fabre, 
Boeial  Life  in  the  Insect  World  {New  York, 
1912).   See  Chehioal  Seitse  hi  Akihals. 

THSECHA  (ImL  nom.  pi.,  Insects).  A  class 
of  six'legged  arthropods,  equivalent  to  the 
Hacapoda.    See  Ihsbct. 

INSEOnOIDB  (from  Lat.  imeeotwn,  insect 
+  -oidOy  murderous,  from  ocsdsr^  to  kUl).  A 
sabstanoe  used  by  mui  to  kill  Insects.  Besides 
those  materials  properly  included  by  this  defini- 
tion, however,  there  are  many  other  agents  of 
great  importance  as  insect  exterminators,  of 
which  tile  following  may  be  classed  as  natural 
controls:  changes  of  temperature  at  critical 
times  in  the  life  histories  of  insects ;  rain,  flood; 
drought;  forest  and  prairie  fires;  bacteria, 
fungi,  mites,  spiders,  predacious  and  parasitic 
insects,  and  other  invenebrstes;  fleh,  toads,  rep- 
tiles, birds,  anteaters,  and  othw  vertebrates. 
Though  each  of  these  exercises  an  tnqtortant 
function  in  diecldng  insect  d^redation,  their 
offices  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle, which  deals  with  artificial  or  man-applied 
controls. 

For  convenience  of  discussion  the  classifica- 
tion of  insecticides  may  be  made  according  to 
the  two  ways  by  which  insects  obtain  food. 
Plant*feeding  inseets  either  chew  plant  tissue  1^ 
means  of  movable  jaws  or  else  suck  tiie  juioes 
through  punctures  in  the  epidermis  made  by 
their  tubelike  beaks.  The  chewing  species  may 
be  subdivided  into  those  that  feed  beneath  the 
surface  and  those  that  feed  in  exposed  positions. 
To  the  concealed  feeders  belong  the  leaf  miners, 
which  live  beneath  the  epidermis  of  leaves,  etc., 
and  the  borers  in  living  and  dead  plants,  timber, 
and  grain.  The  only  way  these  may  be  con- 
trollM  is  by  poisonous  gasee  {bean  weevil),  by 
drowning  (peach  borers,  sometimes),  burning  in- 
fested parts  (raspberry  cane  borer),  or  by  dig- 
ging them  out  {apple  borer) ,  the  feasible  meth^ 
depending  upon  the  habit  of  the  species.  To 
the  expoised  feeders  belong  caterpillars,  grass- 
hoppers, beetles,  etc.,  which  are  usually  con- 
trolled by  stomach  poisons,  such  as  arsenical 
compounds,  especially  Paris  green  used  at  the 
rate  of  a  pound  in  from  100  to  300  gallons  of 
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water,  or  Bordeaux  mlxtare.  (See  FuNOiciDK.) 
Another  popular  poison  is  arsenate  of  lead, 
which  adheres  to  the  foliage  better  than  Paris 
green  and  may  be  applied  in  larger  quantiUes 
with  less  danger  of  injury.  Of  the  newer  in- 
secticides, zinc  arsenite  and  lead  chromate  are 
considered  valuable.     Hellebore  is  most  fre- 

aaently  used  upon  small  plants,  especially  for 
lie  currant  worm.  Some  soft-bodied  chewing 
insects  may  be  controlled  in  the  same  wi^  as 
sudring  insects. 

Sucking  insects,  anumg  which  are  some  of  the 
most  demuctlTe  pests  St  crops,  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  stomach  poisons,  because  thc^  obtain 
their  food  from  beneath  the  roidermis  of  the 
phuit.  Because  of  their  small  sise,  insidious 
habits,  enormous  prolificacy,  and  capability  of 
withstanding  treatment,  tney  are  among  the 
most  dreaded  crop  pests.  Some  (e.g.,  the  squash 
bug)  have  never  been  effectually  and  economi* 
cally  CfmtroUed  by  any  method  yet  devised.  In 
general  the  most  feasible  controls  are  such  as 
eithv  <d>BtnuA  the  respiratoir  passages  of  the 
insects  (tobacco,  insect  powder,  oils,  etc.)  or 
have  a  caustic  action  throii^  penetratiiw  their 
qtiraeles,  or  breathing  pores,  dissolving  the  fats 
and  paralyzing  the  nerve  centres  (lime-BUlphur 
mixture,  miecible  oils,  oil  emuluons,  whale-oil 
soap,  etc.).  Substances  used  for  this  purpose 
are  ioiown  as  contact  insecticides.  Since  kero- 
sene can  rarely  be  applied  with  safety  to  grow- 
ing plants,  it  is  emnlsifled  by  mixing  and  <£am< 
ing  violently  2  gallons  of  kerceme  with  a  soln- 
tion  of  8  ounces  of  hard  soap  in  1  gallon  of 
hot  water,  and  diluted  when  needed  for  use  with 
from  5  to  10  times  as  much  water.  Experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  pumps  that  mix 
keroseaie  and  water  in  definite  proportions  as 
th^  are  drawn  from  two  respective  tanks  by 
the  one  piston  stroke.  Miscibte  oils  and  lime- 
sulphur  mixture  have  oome  upon  the  mariNfe 
in  recent  years  uid  are  being  used  quite  ex* 
tensively.  Whale-oU  soi4>  is  applied  as  a  solu- 
tion of  1  pound  in  1  to  10  gallons  of  water. 
Certain  insects,  notably  the  San  Josi  scale,  a 
serious  pest  of  woody  plants,  and  the  chinch 
bug,  an  equally  troublesome  pest  of  cereals^ 
have  been  experimented  upon  in  a  unique  way; 
fungus  parasites  were  spread  among  them,  in 
the  first  case  by  means  of  infected  water  sprayed 
upon  them;  in  the  latter  by  infected  insects. 
The  results  have  not  been  particularly  satis- 
factory in  either  case;  Not  so  in  the  case  of 
the  cottony  cushion  scale,  a  pest  on  citrus  trees 
in  California.  A  ladybird  beetle,  imported  from 
Aiutralia,  in  a  few  years  extirpated  the  pest. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  notable  instance  of 
man's  utilizing  a  natural  control  ,and  making  it 
an  insecticide  in  the  narrow  sense.  See  L^t- 
BotD.  Much  has  also  been  done  with  insect 
parasites,  notably  in  the  case  of  the  gypsy  and 
brown-tail  moths  and  sugar-cane  fnlgorid. 

Certain  species  of  insects  (clothes  moths  and 
granary  insects)  may  be  beat  destroyed  by  suffo- 
cation in  th^  fumes  of  carbon  disulphide 
evaporated  in  shallow  dishes  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  air-tight  rec^tacle  containing  the  ma- 
terial to  be  fumigated.  An  ounce  to  50  or  75 
cubic  feet  is  tile  usual  proportion,  the  box  being 
kept  closed  for  24  hours  or  more.  Since  the 
fumefl  of  cartKm  disulphide  are  very  explosive, 
li^te  mtut  be  kept  amy.  ^drocyanlc-acid 
gaa  is  also  largely  used  to  sniTocate  insects, 
especially  certain  greenhouse,  nursery  stock,  and 
citrus  pests,  particularly  scale  insects  and  the 
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so-called  white  flies,  or  aleyrodids.  The  gas  is 
generated  from  potassium  or  sodium  cyanide 
(M-M  per  cent  pure)  in  a  mixture  of  snlphuric 
acid  and  wato*,  ttie  proportions  being  1  ounce 
4^nide  of  potassium,  2Vi  ounces  water,  1^^ 
ounces  sulphuric  acid  for  each  100  cubic  feet  for 
nursery  stock  operated  upon;  125  cubic  feet  for 
trees,  granaries,  flour  miUs,  and  rooms;  and  260 
cubic  reet  for  greenhouses.  The  usual  exposures 
are  frtnn  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  for  plants  and 
trees,  according  to  whetiier  they  are  growing  or 
dormant,  and  12  to  84  hours  for  rooms,  etc 
Since  both  the  gas  and  the  salt  from  which  it  is 
made  are  virulent  poisons,  no  person  who  is  not 
both  careful  and  competent  should  tmploj  them. 

The  insects  that  attack  domestic  animals  and 
man,  though  individually  serioiui  pests,  form  a 
numerically  insignificant  group  when  compared 
to  the  great  group  of  plant-feeding  species. 
Hogs  and  sheep  may  be  freed  from  lice  by 
grea^  mixtures  and  taibMOO  or  carbolic  washes; 
infested  horses  and  cattle  should  be  tiuHoughly 
curried  once  a  week  until  the  awlmylf  are  nrae^ 
the  brush  b^ng  dipped  frequently  in  kerosene 
emulsion  diluted  with  five  or  six  parts  of  water. 
Similar  remedies  apply  to  the  related  parasites 
of  the  human  subject,  vaseline  or  lard  b^ng  sub- 
stituted for  the  kerosene  emulsion.  For  the 
body  louse  and  the  crab  louse  hard  boiling  of 
infested  clothes  for  half  att  hour  or  longer  is 
essential,  since  the  ^gs  are  very  resistant. 
Poultry  may  be  kept  free  from  lice  by  a  librnl 
supply  of  fine  dust,  and  their  houses  by  fnnd- 
gation  with  carbon  disulphide  or  hydrocyaoic- 
acid  gas  anid  the  frequent  application  of  kerMeoe 
and  whitewash.  Carbolic  soap  is  a  standard 
insecticide  against  fleas  in  pet  animals.  With 
animals  of  all  kinds,  however,  cleanliness  is  a 
great  saf^^rd,  since  the  insects  which  arrive 
first  are  destro^  before  they  have  a  chance  to 
breed. 
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8E0T  POWDKB. 

IN'SliOTIVOBA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
Lat.  insectum,  insect  -f-  vorore,  to  devour) .  An 
order  of  plaoaital  mammals,  containing  about 
260  species,  arranged  in  two  suborders:  (I) 
true  Insectivora;  (2)  Dermopt^iu  The  former 
includes  the  hedgehogs,  threes,  moles,  and  mole- 
like animals,  elephant  shrews,  true  shrews,  and 
the  like,  and  the  latter  the  "flying  lemur"  (Oa- 
loopithooiu).  None  of  the  Insectivora  are  of 
large  size;  moat  of  them  are  small  timid  crea- 
tures, generally  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and 
useful  in  the  economy  of  nature  chiefly  in  pre- 
venting the  undue  increase  of  worm  and  insect 
pests.  Although  many  of  them  are  not  exeln- 
sively  insectivorous,  all  of  them  have  the  sum- 
mits of  the  molar  teeth  beset  with  small  conical 
tubercles,  well  adapted  for  breaking  up  the  hard 
coverings  of  insect  prey.  Their  dentition  is 
characterized  by  a  distinct  tendency  towards 
suppression  of  the  milk  doiUtion,  but  othorwise 
is  variable.  The  1^  are  shor^  and  the  feet  of 
most  of  them  are  pTanUgrade.  The  cer^mm  is 
small  and  smooth  and  does  not  cover  the 
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bdlnm.  The  order  is  n^ptrded  as  one  of  the 
inferior  and  among  the  most  ancient  of  the 
mammalian  groups;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  single  geniu  {Solenodtm,  of  Cuba),  they  are 
now  confined  to  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and 
to  South  Africa  and  Madagascar,  i.e.,  to  Arto- 
gtea.  An  excellent  review  of  the  order  ia  Dob- 
son,  A  Monograph  of  the  Inwotivora  (London, 
1880-90).  Also  consult  W.  D.  Matthew,  in 
Memoir*  of  Ammioan  Mueeum  of  Natural  Sit- 
fory,  voL  ix  (New  York,  1909)^ 

nrSECnVOBOUS  VLAXTB.  Plants  that 
catch  and  digest  insects  as  part  of  their  food. 
See  Cab:«ivobou8  Plahts. 

DJ'SECT  POWDER,  Ptmthbum,  Buhach, 
Dauiatiait  or  Pbbsian  Insect  Powdse.  A 
brownish-yellow  powder  obtained  by  grinding 
the  dried  flower-heads  of  two  species  of  Cfuy- 
tamtheoMm  (Pyrethrum),  a  geniu  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Composite.  The  qteciee  em- 
pl<^ed  are  Ohryeamthemum  oooeineum,  popularly 
known  as  Pyrttkrum  roffmm>  and  often  grown 
as  an  ornamental  siunmer4>edding  plant,  and 
ChrjfKtntheinum  omerariafolium,  also  called 
Pyrethrum  oinerarieBfolium,  From  the  flowers 
of  the  former,  a  Persian  species,  is  made  Dalma- 
tian or  Persian  insect  powder — better  known  in 
Europe  than  in  America;  from  those  of  the 
latter,  a  Caucasian  species,  extensively  culti- 
Tated  in  California,  ia  manufactured  the  insect 
powder  buhach  or  pyrethrum,  common  in  the 
United  States.  When  fresh,  the  powder  made 
from  each  species  nnrrmn  to  be  equally  effective; 
Imt  sinee  the  T<^atile  oil  upon  wiiich  their  effec- 
ttvenesB  depends  is  lost  with  age  and  also  by 
ezposrare  to  air  and  heat,  the  Caufomia  product 
is  considered  with  more  favor  in  America  than 
the  imported  powder.  Chrygantkemum  oiner- 
arUefolium  is  preferred  in  California,  because 
its  flowers  may  be  gathered  at  apprinimately 
one  time,  whereas  Ohryeanthemum  oooeineum 
has  an  extended  period  of  bloom.  The  volatile 
oil  acta  upoa  insects  by  asphyxiation ;  upon  man 
and  other  animals  it  has  no  serious  effect;  work- 
men in  the  pyrethrum  mills  suffer  no  more  in- 
convenience  than  millers  do  from  the  dust  in 
flour  mills.  The  plants  are  fed  to  horses  and 
other  stock  after  tne  flowers  have  been  gathered. 
In  California,  where  some  large  farms  are  de- 
voted wholly  to  this  plant,  the  industry  com- 
menced in  1870,  and  three  years  later  the  small 
product  was  sold  at  $10  a  pound.  In  1885  the 
price  had  fallen  to  $0.46  a  pound  and  has  never 
since  riom  to  unreastmable  figures.  The  seed  is 
sown  about  half  an  inch  deep  In  light  soil  during 
autumn  or  spring,  and  the  young  plants  trans- 
planted when  a  few  inches  tall  to  the  field,  2 
feet  by  4  feet  apart,  given  irrigation  each  month 
during  the  dry  season,  cultivated  by  horse,  and 
k^t  R-ee  of  weeds  by  hand.  A  partial  crop  may 
be  obtained  the  first  year  after  planting,  but  the 
erop  of  the  third  year  ia  usnalfy  the  largest. 
Gaierally  the  plants  continue  to  bear  profltobly 
for  six  years.  The  flowers  are  combed  from 
their  stems  by  hand  during  May  and  June,  sun- 
dried,  and  ground  between  burr  stones  similar 
to  those  of  old-fashiooed  flour  mills,  and  after 
bolting  packed  in  air-tight  tin  cans.  Insect 
powder  is  usually  employed  in  household  use 
ss  dust.  When  flies,  mosquitoes,  and  other  in- 
sects are  numerous  and  troublesome,  it  is  often 
lieated  in  closed  rooms  and  the  sttqpefied  crea- 
tures swept  up  and  destroyed  before  th^  re- 
eovear.  It  is  similarly  used  in  greenhouses. 
IVequently  also  it  is  iqiplied  as  a  solution  in 


water  (1  ounce  to  2  or  3  gallons)  or  in  aleohd 
(1  ounce  to  4  ounces  by  weight).  The  former 
is  applied  as  mixed;  the  latter,  after  daily 
shaking  for  a  week  or  more,  is  filtered  and  the 
clear  liquid  applied  with  an  atomizer.  This 
decoction,  if  applied  to  plants,  should  be  diluted 
somewhat.  Pyrethrum  is  also  sometimes  mixed 
with  kerosene  emulsion  or  other  insecticides. 
See  iNSBcnciDS. 

INSECTS,  F068IL.  Of  all  animals  the  in* 
sects,  with  their  aerial  habits  of  life,  would  seon 
at  first  thought  to  be  the  least  liable  to  entomb- 
ment and  preservation  in  a  fossil  state.  Th^ 
are,  however,  found  in  great  abundance  in  sev- 
eral localities  where  the  nature  of  th«  deposition 
was  particularly  favorable  to  their  foesilizatioB. 
These  deposits  are  nearly  all  of  fresh-water 
(lacustrine  or  marsh)  or  of  estuarine  origin, 
tiiough  some  few  are  purely  marine.  As  a  rule, 
the  embedding  materials  are  finely  grained 
shales  or  limestone  concretions  in  shales,  or 
fossil  gums  and  amber;  the  amber  has  famished 
by  far  the  most  perfect  fossil  insects  known. 
Tlie  shale'  beds  of  the  Oligocene  Tertiary  at 
Florissant,  C<Ao.,  are  also  noted  for  the  abun- 
dance and  perfection  of  their  insect  contents. 
Other  noted  repositories  of  fossil  insects  are 
the  Carboniferous  coal-measure  beds  of  Com- 
mentry,  France,  described  by  Brongniart;  the 
Liassic  beds  of  Sohambeien,  Swi^rland,  of 
Dobbertin,  Germany,  and  of  Gloucestershiri^ 
England;  and  the  Jurassic  lithographic  lime- 
stone  of  Bavaria.  The  Tertiary  localities,  from 
which  great  numbers  of  insect  remains  have 
been  derived,  are  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  where  they  occur  in  amb<^; 
the  shales  of  Aix,  France,  Florissant  and  the 
White  River  District  of  Colorado,  and  Oening, 
Radoboj,  and  Parshberg.  The  wings  seem  to 
be  preserved  as  fossils  far  more  often  than  other 
parts  of  the  insect  body,  and  in  many  formations 
these  are  the  only  parts  found. 

The  known  fossil  insects  do  not  present  any 
great  points  of  diffo'ence  from  those  now  living. 
Those  found  in  the  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  rocks 
can  be  readily  plaoed  in  modem  families;  but 
all  Paleozoic  insects  show  a  certain  general 
resemblance,  with  here  and  there  points  of  rela- 
tionship to  the  orders  of  modem  insects.  These 
orders  did  not  become  fully  differentiated  until 
Triassic  time,  althou^  ancestral  forms  are 
easily  distiiu;niehable  among  the  earlier  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  The  Paleozoic  insects  have  on 
this  acoouat  be«t  grouped  under  the  name  of 
Paleodictyoptera,  a  synthetic  group,  and  have 
been  distributed,  according  to  their  resemblances 
to  modem  forms,  among  several  orders — ^the 
Orthopteroidea,  Neuropteroidea,  Hemiptoroidea, 
etc,  which  are  directly  ancestral  to  the  Post- 
Paleozoic  and  modern  orders  of  Orthoptera,  Neu- 
roptera,  Hemiptera,  etc.  The  Paleozoic  insects 
are  of  more  primitive  tvpe,  as  illustrated  ehiefiy 
in  the  wing  stractnr^  tlwn  are  the  Mesozoic  in- 
sects. As  a  rale,  their  front  wings  are  mem- 
branous— i.e.,  they  had  not  yet  evolved  hardened 
front  wings,  such  as  the  elytra  and  t^mina, 
that  serve  as  protective  coverings  for  tiie  more 
delicate  hind  wings  of  modern  insects.  Some  of 
the  early  insects  were  of  gigantic  size,  compared 
with  their  living  descendants — Meganeura,  an 
ancestral  dragon  fly  found  in  the  Csrhoniferons 
of  Commentiy,  France,  had  a  body  16.6  inches 
long,  and  its  wings  spread  over  28.5  inches.  An- 
other point  of  interest  is  that  the  Paleozoic  in- 
sect &una  was  made  up  almost  entire^  of  codt- 
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TOWlwaL  Th«M  must  harre  iwarmed  in  the 
woods  and  Bwomps  of  the  Carbooiferoua  and 
Triaaaic  parioda,  for  their  remaina  are  found  in 
abundance  in  the  shales  and  sandstones  asso- 
ciated with  the  coal  deposits  of  those  agea. 

The  earliest  insect  remains  are  of  a  very  frag- 
mentary nature.  A  fossil  from  the  Ordorician 
rocks  <a  Sweden  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  wing 
of  aa  ancestor  {Pntooimea)  of  the  bedbugs,  but 
this  is  doabtfuL  Cockroaohee  probably  appeared 
in  the  Silurian,  and  they  were  the  predominate 
ing  types  in  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous. 
The  Carboniferous  fauna  conaists  principally  of 
Orthoptera  and  Neuroptera,  and  of  forms  inter- 
mediate between  these  two  orders,  and  also  of 
extinct  types  intermediate  between  the  Orthop- 
tera and  the  Hemiptera,  aod  it  is  interesting  be- 
cause of  its  large  number  of  generalised  or  syn- 
theUo  types.  In  the  Triassle  the  beetles  appear 
Sttddenfy  with  their  characteristic  hardened 
front  mngs  fully  derdoped.  This  difference  in 
the  character  of  the  frtmt  and  hind  wings  is 
fully  marked  for  the  first  time  In  all  Triasaio 
insects,  and  it  has  become  more  strongly  marked 
since  that  period.  In  the  Liaasic  epoch  of  the 
Jurassic  period  insects  were  abundant,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  general  extension  of  terres- 
trM  conditions  dni&g  that  period.  Beetlea 
abound,  and  as  they  represent  many  families 
stil)  liring,  they  have  bem  used  to  determine 
the  conditions  of  life  and  climate  during  that 
period.  Leal  and  fungus  eating  beetles  and 
dung  beetles  are  known.  The  earliest  ants; 
the  first  well-marked  bogs,  allies  of  the  squash 
bug;  the  first  fiiee,  bees,  and  p^haps  also  the 
eaniest  moths,  are  found  in  this  epoch.  The 
Cretaceous  insect  fauna  is  small,  but  tluit  of 
the  snoceeding  Tertiary,  bwianlng  with  the 
Eocene^  is  almost  as  wdl  differentiated  as  that 
of  tiie  present  day,  for  many  of  the  genera  are 
still  members  of  the  living  insect  fauna.  In  all 
about  3000  species  of  fossil  insects  are  known, 
aad  these  are  distributed  among  the  geological 
eras  as  follows:  about  10  per  cent  are  Paleo- 
loio,  15  per  cent  Mesozoic,  and  76  per  cent  hare 
been  described  from  the  Tertiaiy  fonnations. 
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Lake  Baun  at  Florissant^  Colorado,"  in  Twelfth 
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(Washington.  1883);  id.,  "»ratematie  Review 
of  our  Present  Knowledge  of  Fossil  Insects,"  in 
Bulletin  of  the  United  Btatea  Qeological  Survey, 
No.  31  (ib.,  1886) ;  Von  Zittel  and  Barrois, 
Traiti  de  PaUontoUtgie,  part  i,  rol.  ii  (Paris, 
1887);  S.  H.  Seudder,  PoeeU  Inaectt  of  Vorth 
America  (2  vols..  New  York,  1890) ;  id..  BwUe- 
tine  of  the  United  Btatee  Oeoloaieal  Survey, 
Kos.  eo,  71,  93.  101,  124  (Washington,  1890- 
9S) ;  id..  Monograph*  of  United  Btatea  Oeotogi- 
oal  Survey,  vols,  zzi,  xl  (ib.,  1893-1000);  id.. 
Annual  Report  of  the  United  Btatee  Oeologi4}al 
Survey  (ib.,  1893);  Von  Zittel  and  Eastman, 
Teat-Book  of  Paleontology,  vol.  i  (ib.,  1900). 
For  descriptions  and  fine  figures  of  the  inter- 
esting insect  fauna  of  Commentry,  France,  e<m- 
Bult  Brongniart,  Reeherehea  pour  eervir  d  Vhie- 
toire  dee  ineeotea  foeeilee  dee  tempa  mimairee 
<2  vols.,  Saint-Etienne,  1893).  The  best  goft- 
eral  work,  containing  bibliographies  and  descrip- 
tions, is  Handlirsch,  Die  Foaailen  Ineeckten  und 
die  Phylogenie  der  Rezenten  Formen  (Leipzig, 
1906-08).  See  Cheuical  Sense  in  AnniALs. 
See  also  articles  on  orders  of  insects. 
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Careful  observation  and  patient  investigation 
have  resulted  in  estabUsfainjg  the  fact  that  the 
transmission  of  disease,  in  many  instances 
hitherto  unenlained,  has  been  due  to  the  agen^ 
of  insects.  The  most  momentous  medical  dis- 
covery during  the  year  1899  was  that  of  the 
cause  of  malaria  in  human  beings.  There  are 
several  scientists  to  whom  credit  is  due  in  the 
matter;  but  the  lion's  share  of  it  belongs  to 
Patrick  Hanson,  of  Dublin,  and  Major  Ross,  a 
Buigeon  in  the  British  army,  stationed  at  Cal- 
cutta. During  several  years  of  laborious  work 
they  forged  the  linlcs  that  completed  the  dis- 
covery. As  long  ago  as  1807  Crawford,  an 
American  physician,  suggested  the  posslbili^ 
of  the  transmission  of  malaria  to  man  by  the 
mosquito.  Again,  in  1848,  Nott,  of  New  Orleans, 
referred  to  iSe  part  played  by  insects  in  propa- 
gating malarial  fever.  In  I88S  A.  F.  A.  Kii^ 
(q.T.),  of  Washington,  D.  C.  reiterated  the 
theory  at  some  loigth.  Laveran  (q.v.),  who  in 
1880  discovered  the  Plasmodium  malaria,  or 
hoBmoaporidium,  the  parasite  of  the  disease,  de- 
clared in  1891  his  adherence  to  the  mosquito 
theory,  as  did  also  FlOgge  in  the  same  year.  In 
1892  Pfeiffer  showed  that  certain  protozoa, 
caUed  aooeidittf  which  are  found  as  paradtes 
in  the  rabbity  are  capable  of  two  tmles  of  devel* 
mmoit,  one  being  exogenous.  He  mentioned 
that  Koch  (q.v.)  nad  suggested  that  a  similar 
condition  mwtt  hxAA  good  for  the  parasite  of 
malaria,  and  that  oragoious  malarial  spores 
might  be  conv^ed  to  man  by  the  agency  of 
blood-sucking  insects.  In  1894  Hanson,  of  Dub- 
lin, appeared  as  a  vigorous  supporter  of  the 
mosquito  theory  as  best  calculated  to  explain  the 
various  conditions  of  the  prt^lem.  He  drew  a 
parmllel  between  the  malarial  parasite  and  the 
fUaria  hanoroftt,  which  he  bad  inveEtigated  very 
thoroughly.  He  suggested  that  the  female  mos- 
quito nils  herself  with  infected  blood,  deposits 
her  eggs,  and  dies  beside  them.  'The  water  in 
which  she  lies  becomes  contaminated  witii  the 
spores  developing  in  her  body  and  is  then  drunk 
by  men,  or  the  spores  are  inhaled  with  dust 
from  dried  puddles,  or  the  larvae  after  being 
hatched  feed  on  the  dead  body  of  the  mother  ana 
thus  become  carricva  of  infection,  or  the  ground 
may  become  infected  by  tbe  bodies  of  mosquitoes 
that  die  and  fall  upon  it.  Ross^  woric  in  his 
studies  of  malarial  organisms  in  birds'  blood  is 
really  monumental.  He  discovered  that  after  a 
Bpecbil  variety  of  gray  mosquito  had  fed  on  the 
blood  of  birds  containing  a  certain  mature 
oi^anism  called  proteoaoma,  the  stomach  wall 
of  the  insect  alwa3r8  contained  certain  pigmented 
eoooidia  two  da^  later.  After  other  changes 
had  ocenrred  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  Um 
coa;idia  ruptured  and  set  free  innumerable 
threadlike  bodies  which  are  distributed  by  the 
blood  current  of  the  mosquito  through  her  tis- 
sues. Eventually  these  bodies  are  found  in  cer- 
tain glands  in  the  thorax  of  the  insect,  whose 
dncta  open  at  such  a  point  as  to  furnish  secre- 
tion that  lubricates  the  lancets  of  the  mosquito. 
When  she  punctures  the  skin  of  her  victim, 
this  secretion,  containing  the  threadlike  bodies, 
is  injected  into  the  bottom  of  the  wound.  Man- 
son  and  his  piq»il,  Daniels,  proved  that  these 
tfareadlike  bodies,  or  germinal  spores,  develop 
into  mature  proteostnnata  in  a  bird  bitten  by 
the  infected  mosquito,  thus  completing  tiie  cycle. 
While  Hanson  was  conducting  his  experiments, 
Grassi,  the  distinguished  Hilanese,  was  com- 
pleting his  studies  on  the  mosquitoies  of  Italy. 
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Id  1898  he  determined  that  Anopheles  olaviger 
was  the  variety  that  carried  malarial  infection. 
A  man  who  had  never  been  subjected  to  mala* 
rial  infection  was  exposed  to  the  bites  of  the 
mosqnito  AMpkeIss  olovt^  and  in  a  short  time 
bcgu  to  anffer  horn  malarial  ferer.  Quinlna 
eived  him  of  the  attadc  Hie  Italian  scientists 
Bignamii  Bagtiaiielli>  uid  Orassi,  working  in 
ecmjunetiim,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
inaiaiHai  hemisporidia  (which  consist  of  small 
reprodnctiTe  cells  produced  within  a  cyst)  run 
through  a  cycle  in  man  which  is  charactwised 
by  a  long  amceboid  stage  and  an  absence  of  the 
encapsulated  phase,  reproducing  themselves  a 
great  number  of  times  during  the  completion 
(rf  thia  oyek^  and  also  giving  rise  to  forma 
which  remain  sterile  in  man,  known  as  Ch«asi'i 
gametes.  These  latter  forms,  taken  into  the 
stomach  of  the  Anophelea  with  the  Uood  she 
draws  from  an  infected  man,  devdop  into 
sporoEoa,  and  titeee  in  turn  form  sporozoites, 
ddicate  filaments  which  find  their  way  to  the 
salivary  ghuids  of  the  Anophelea.  The  saliva 
anointing  the  lancet  of  the  Anopheles  carries 
the  infection  to  the  not  victim  bittoi.  In  Bast 
and  Central  Africa  experiments  were  made  by 
Danida  which  led  him  to  b^eve  that  Anophriea 
funestus  (Giles)  is  the  diief  agent  in  distribut- 
ing malaria  in  that  eountxy,  and  that  man  is 
the  <mly  intermediate  host  of  the  malarial 
parasitM. 

A  practical  confirmation  of  the  mosquito 
theory  resulted  from  the  labors  of  Low,  Celli, 
Grassi,  and  the  Red  Cross  of  Italy,  which 
demonstrated  in  1901  that  the  use  of  the  mos- 
qnito net  and  ttw  draining  of  stagnant  pools 
imvented  malaria  in  Individuals  living  in  noto- 
riously malarious  countries.  Covering  the  sur- 
face of  stagnant  water  with  a  pellicle  of  crude 
petroleum  suffices  in  many  instances  to  kill  the 
iarvsB  of  the  moequitt^  and  decrease  of  malaria 
follows.  A  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash, 
)  to  1500,  was  found  to  be  as  effective,  though 
not  aa  cheap,  as  petrcdeum.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained  that  goldfish  may  be  used  as  the  f^ent 
for  the  destruction  of  the  larvn  of  moequitoes, 
as  they  eat  them  eagerly.  Dm^  are  said  to  be 
even  more  cAdait  desnvyers. 

ExtCTBive  and  important  studies  in  New  Jer- 
sey established  the  facts  that  the  most  abundant 
species  of  mosquitoes  in  that  State,  Culea  moI- 
Ueitaiu,  breeds  not  only  in  brackish  and  salt 
water,  but  also  in  water  that  is  26  per  cent 
more  salty  than  ordinary  sea  water;  that  it 
does  not  breed  in  fresh  water  at  all;  that  adult 
mosquitoes  may  be  found  in  great  abundance 
fmn  20  to  40  miles  from  their  breeding  places; 
and  tiuit  mosquitocB  ooenr  from  6  to  16  miles 
off  ahor^  over  the  <^>en  oeean,  at  points  to 
which  th^  have  been  carried  by  tiie  wind. 
Cvleat  pungentt  next  in  abundance  to  CuUm  sol- 
IfCttofM,  was  found  breeding  in  every  place  where 
water  is  not  salt.  The  breeding  time  for  these 
mosqaitoes  is  late  in  the  fall,  and  the  adults 
hib^nate. 

The  mosquito  is  also  accepted  as  the  means 
of  transmission  in  the  ease  of  yellow  fever. 
This  theory  was  first  advanced  Dr.  Carlos 
Finlay,  of  Havana,  in  1881.  Reed,  Carroll, 
Agramonte,  and  Laxear,  who  formed  the  oom- 
nuBsion  appointed  in  1000  by  the  surgeon-gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  army  to  investigate 
3^ow  fever  in  Cuba,  proved  tiiat  the  mosquito 
serves  as  the  intermediate  host  for  the  parasite 
of  yellow  fever,  and  that  the  disease  is  propa* 
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gated  only  through  the  bite  of  this  insect. 
Stegomyia  fasoiata  is  the  mosquito  that  acts  as 
host  for  yellow  fever.  The  mosqnito  has  a 
part  also  m  th<e  dissemination  of  leproey.  Ka- 
posi has  inataneed  a  case  of  tills  dlwaae^  easily 
traceable  to  a  moAqnito  bite,  ^e  CKperiments 
d  Alvarex,  as  quoted  1^  Carmidiad,  svqiport 
this  theory  of  mosquito  toansmisdon  in  lep- 
rosy. It  is  admitted  without  reserve  that 
fllariasis  is  transmitted  by  mosquitoes.  Cot- 
roborative  experiments  and  studies  in  the  devel- 
opment of  iUaria  nootwua  were  made  by  Low, 
of  Rome,  Itialy,  in  1901.  He  found  actiye  filaria 
embryos  in  the  thoracic  muscles  of  Ouleai  tmrria- 
tut  between  12  and  24  hours  after  this  mos- 
quito had  fed  (m  a  patimt  suffering  frpm  fllaria<> 
SIS.  In  CutetP  faarnvtu*  he  fomid  ^rfeeted 
fllarin  in  the  head,  neck,  and  proboscis.  Ble- 
phantiasis  has  been  transmitted  by  the  mos- 
quito. Its  parasite  was  found  in  their  bodies 
bv  the  investigations  of  the  Liverpool  School  of 
^Avpical  Medicine  in  Nigeria,  Africa,  in  1900. 

The  fly  is  properly  charged  with  the  trans- 
mission of  many  diseases.  Nuttall  fed  the  bacil- 
lus of  the  bubonic  plague  to  flies  and  ascer- 
tained that  they  could  convey  the  Infeetioi. 
Carmiehael  believes  tliat  leprosy  is  ennmnni- 
oated  by  the  same  insect.  Hie  badllf  of  anthrax 
(malignant  pnstnle)  have  been  found  in  fliee. 
Grassi,  of  Milan,  and,  much  later,  Beale,  of 
Calcutta,  demonstrated  that  cholera  was  a  fly- 
borne  disease,  and  the  germs  of  typhoid  fever 
ar?  carried  by  the  same  insect  which  swarms 
over  fa»cal  evacuations.  Hervieux,  of  France, 
ascribed  the  spread  of  smallpox  to  flies.  Si- 
mond's  investigations,  carried  on  during  1899, 
together  with  the  ronlts  obtained  hy  xerrin, 
favor  tiie  theory  of  the  spread  of  plague  from 
rat  to  man  by  the  flea.  B<Bck  charges  the  itoh 
mite  (q.v.)  with  being  an  active  agent  in  the 
spread  of  leprosy.  Smith  and  Kilboume  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  the  tick  propagates  Texas 
fever  among  sheep. 

Kobler's  experiments  led  him  to  accuse  the 
ant  of  carrying  the  infection  of  bubonic  plague 
to  man.  From  a  sheep  that  died  of  anthrax  in 
Cyprus  in  1901,  ants  transmitted  the  fatal  dis- 
ease to  a  woman  in  a  Mttage  near  by.  Jioaokes 
are  believed  to  carry  typhoid  fever  in  tiie  same 
way  as  do  flies.  The  bedbug  is  responsible  fw 
the  spread  of  leprosy  (Carmiehael),  cancer 
(Moran),  tubercnlosis  (D<»ievre},  and  relap^ng 
fever  (Titkin).  Bubonic  plague  (q.v.)  is  car- 
ried by  tiie  rat  flea,  and  sleeping  sicknees  (q.v.) 
by  two  cntecies  of  the  tsetse  fly  {Olonina  pal- 
palia  ana  Q.  monitmu).  Dutton  has  proved 
tiiat  the  house  flea  (Pulev  vrritont) ,  the  bedbug, 
the  Amuiean  coekroaeb  {PeriploMeta  amen- 
aana)f  and  fruit  fly  may  and  often  do  transfw 
typhoid  fever  and  other  diseases.  T^bus  fever 
(q.v.)  is  now  iKlieved  to  be  carried  by  the  louse. 

Insects,  it  is  seen,  propagate  diseases  in  two 
ways:  (I)  as  carriers,  bringing  Infection  to  a 
wound  or  to  food  and  drink  on  the  surface  of 
their  bodies,  after  crawling  over  an  infected 
spot,  or  bringing  the  infection  in  the  form  of 
bacilli  in  their  intestinal  tracta;  (2)  as  Inter- 
mediary  hosts,  bringing  to  the  victim  the  infee- 
tion  in  the  fluids  of  their  bodies  and  inflicting 
wounds  through  which  the  poison  is  introduced 
into  the  body  of  the  victim.  The  mosquito  is 
a  true  intermedial^  host.  Flies  are  examples 
of  carriers.  Coplin,  of  Philadelphia,  experi- 
menting in  the  line  of  the  researches  of  Sabgres, 
caused  roaches,  flies,  and  bedbugs  to  walk  over 
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cultures  of  various  disease  germs  and  tben  to 
walk  over  sterile  agar  plates,  many  hours  later, 
having  been  kept  in  the  meantime  in  large  jars, 
uaier  as  natural  conditions  as  poedble.  Bza* 
minations  of  the  agar  plates  made  subsequently 
showed  active  cultures  of  the  varioiu  bacilli  of 
infection.  The  feet,  the  ventral  portion  of  the 
body,  and  the  wings  of  insects  carry  infection 
and  plant  the  disease  organisms  in  rows  and 
small  colonies  throughout  the  surface  of  the 
sterile  plates.  Forty-eight  hours  of  «>ntinuouB 
infectivity  was  shown  in  the  case  of  many  dis- 
ease germs  thus  transmitted.  In  one  cose  tJie 
^hoid  bacilli  carried  on  th«  body  of  a  roach 
mained  thdr  virulence  for  96  hours. 

But  one  germicide  has  proved  of  avail  in  dis- 
infecting bacteria-laden  material,  and  this  Is 
formaldehyde.  The  great  difficulty  in  rendering 
harmless  the  insect  carrier  of  disease  ts  easily 
appreciated,  and  the  only  effective  my  of  deal- 
ing with  such  carriers  is  to  destn^  tiiem,  their 
luwts,  and  breeding  places. 

BlbUi^rnti^.  Kuttalt,  Bygienie  Mtamtret 
in  Betation  to  Infectiout  Diaeawt  (New  York, 
1893) ;  Moore,  "Flies  and  Disease,"  in  Medical 
Magazine  (London,  1893-94);  Beale,  Oholera  a 
Fly-Borne  Ditease  (Calcutta,  1897);  L.  O. 
Howard,  "Carriage  of  Disease,"  in  Miscellaneous 
Reporta  (Washington,  1901);  Low,  Papers  on 
Malaria  and  Filariasis  (<3eoreetown,  Demerara, 
1901 ) ;  Grassi,  Die  Malaria  (Jena,  1901 ) ;  Celli, 
Malaria  accordimg  to  the  If  mo  Bemiirehe$  {hon- 
don.  1901) ;  Livwpool  School  of  Tropical  Medi- 
cine, Memoir  IJI:  Report  of  the  Malarial  Bm- 
pedition  to  Nigeria  (ib.,  1901);  Ross,  Malarial 
Fever:  Its  Game,  Prevention,  and  Treatment 
(Liverpool,  1902) ;  Kelly,  Walter  Reed  and  Te^ 
low  Fever  (New  York,  1906) ;  L.  O.  Howard, 
Bote  Insects  Affect  Bealth  in  Rural  Districts 
(Washington,  1008);  id..  Economic  Loss  to 
People  of  the  United  States  through  Insects  that 
Carry  Disease  (ib.,  1900) ;  R.  W.  Doane,  Insects 
and  Disease  (New  York,  1910) ;  Q.  W.  Herriofc, 
Insects  Infurious  to  the  Household  (ib.,  1914) ; 
and  various  editions  of  the  Intemation<U  Tear 
Book,    See  Htoiens,  Military. 

UrSnyiOUS  PLOWKB  BUO.  a  minute 
heteropterous  insect  {Triphleps  insiddosus)  com- 
mon in  the  United  States.  It  belongs  to  the 
family  Anthocoride,  closely  related  to  the  bed- 
bug family  (Cimicidn),  is  black  with  ydlow- 
tipped  wings,  and  ia  often  found  in  flowoB.  It 
is  predatory  in  Its  habits,  feeding  upon  other 
insects,  is  a  voracious  foe  of  plant  lioe,  lace 
bugs,  and  other  minute  creatures,  and  an  im- 
portant enemy  of  the  grapevine  phylloxera. 

INSIO^KIA,  MnJTABT.    See  militabt  Iif* 

SIUNIA. 

IN'SOLA^ON.   See  Hkat  Stbokk. 

UroOI/VENCT  (frinn  insolvent,  from  in-, 
not  -f-  solvent,  from  Let.  solvere,  to  solve,  relax, 
from  ae-,  apart  -)-  lucre,  Gk.  Xitip,  lyein,  to 
loose).  As  a  legal  term,  the  1^1  status  (I) 
of  any  one  who  cannot  pay  his  debts  as  they 
mature;  or  (2)  of  one  who  has  been  brought 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  insolvency  laws. 
The  earliest  insolvency  statute  in  England  is 
c.  20  of  22  and  23  Car.  II,  passed  in  1670.  Its 
preamble  recites:   "Forasmuch  as  very  many 

fiersons  now  detained  in  prison,  are  miseraUy 
mpoverished,  either  by  reason  of  tiie  late  un- 
happy tim^  the  sad  and  dreadful  fire,  their  own 
misfortunes,  or  otherwise,  so  as  they  are  totally 
disabled  to  give  any  satisfaction  to  their  cred- 
itors, and  so  become,  without  advantage  to  any, 
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a  charge  and  burden  to  the  kingdom,  and  by 
noisomeness  (inseparably  incident  to  extreme 
poverty)  may  become  the  occasion  of  pestilence 
and  oontagious  diseases,  to  the  great  prejudice 
of  the  kingdom."  It  Is  apparent  from  this  pre- 
amble that  the  cruel  fiction  that  a  person  who 
failed  to  pay  a  judgment  debt  was  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  and  the  inhuman  practice, 
resulting  tber^rom,  of  arresting  and  imprison- 
ing the  debtor,  had  worked  badly  and  threatened 
to  produce  a  pestilence.  Hoice  parliamentary 
interference^  nuking  provisitni  for  dditors'  se- 
curing release  from  "durance  vile,"  upon  anr- 
rendering  any  remnant  of  pnmerty  they  might 
have  and  muing  an  oatii  to  Uieir  poverty  and 
their  honesty.  "Hiis  was  the  beginnuog  of  reme- 
dial l^slation,  which  within  tiie  last  century 
has  resulted  in  abolishing  imprisonment  for 
honesUy  contracted  debts. 

From  1670  to  1861  insolvency  statutes,  insol- 
vency proceedings,  and  insolvency  courts  were 
entirely  distinct  from  bankruptcy  (q.v.)  stat- 
ute^ proceedings,  and  courts.  The  leading 
features  of  English  bankruptcy  laws  were:  (1) 
that  they  applied  to  traders  only;  (2)  that  pro- 
ceedings under  them  were  instituted  by  cred- 
itors for  the  compulsory  distribution  of  the 
debtor's  asseta;  (3)  that  such  proceedings  re- 
sulted in  the  diactiarge  of  the  honest  bankrupt 
from  his  debts.  On  the  other  hand,  insolvency 
statutes  (1)  applied  to  all  debtors;  (2)  proceed- 
ings under  them  were  voluntary,  i.e.,  were  insti- 
tuted by  the  debtor;  (3)  tiiey  might  result 
in  discharging  the  insolvent  from  jail,  but  they 
left  his  future  acqui^ttons  liable  for  M  dMm. 

In  1861  the  bankruptcy  statutes  were  extended 
to  include  nontraders,  and  insolvency  proceed- 
ings were  abolished.  Since  that  date  insolvency, 
as  distinguished  from  bankruptcy,  means  that 
a  man  has  ceased  or  is  unable  to  pay  his  debto 
as  they  come  due.  In  the  United  States  the 
sharp  distinction  between  the  two  terms  which 
existed  in  Engluid  until  1861  has  never  beoi 
sanctioned  by  ntiier  l^islative  or  judicial  usage. 
Speaking  in  general  terms,  we  may  say  that  tiie 
term  "bankruptcy"  has  been  restricted  to  pro- 
ceedings bad  under  the  several  bankruptcy  acta 
passed  by  Congress  and  to  tiie  status  of  the 
debtor  who  took  advantage  of  those  acta,  while 
the  term  "insolvency"  describes  the  conditirai 
of  a  person  who  is  unable  to  pay  his  d^ta  or 
fme  who  has  ooue  under  the  operation  of  the 
State  statutes  rdating  to  aneh  persons.  A  third 
use  of  the  tarm  "insolvent"  to  describe  one 
whose  entire  estate  taken  together  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  discharge  his  indebtedness  appears  in 
the  present  United  States  Bankruptcy  Act. 

Even  prior  to  the  Revolution  the  Colonies 
were  accustomed  to  legislate  for  the  relief  of 
d^itors;  but  their  statutes,  although  providing 
at  times  for  the  discharge  of  the  insolvent  from 
all  his  debts,  after  the  manner  of  banknwtcy 
statutes  in  the  mother  country,  were  called  in- 
solvency statutes.  After  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  with  ita  grant  of  power 
to  Congress  to  establish  uniform  laws  on  the 
subject  of  bankrupteies,  it  was  natural  that  the 
Colonial  nomenclature  should  be  retained  by 
the  States,  even  when  adopting  comprehensive 
bankruptcy  statutes,  such  as  have  existed  for 
many  years  in  a  number  of  the  States.  These 
laws  were  not  abolished  by  the  Federal  Statute 
of  1808;  but  their  operation,  so  far  as  it  eon- 
fiieto  with  that  of  t)ie  Federal  law,  is  miq>ended. 

State  statutes  relating  to  insolvency  have 
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been  very  divergent  and  from  some  points  of 
view  very  nnsatisfactory.  They  may  be  divided 
roQ^ly  into  five  claeseB,  although  in  some 
States  statutes  falling  within  two  or  more  of 
tiieae  classes  will  be  found:  (I)  simple  in- 
solvmcj  laws;  (2)  etatates  relating  general 
aidgnments  for  the  benefit  of  creditors;  (8) 
those  proTiding  for  the  distributirai  of  tbe  es* 
tstee  of  insolvents  for  their  discharge  from 
debts,  in  voluntary  proceedings  only;  (4)  those 
providing  for  discharge  from  debts  under  gen- 
eral assignments;  (6)  true  banlcmptcy  statutes, 
applying  to  all  debtors  and  providing  for  volun- 
tary and  involuntary  proceedings.  As  the  States 
are  prohibited  from  passing  any  law  impairing 
the  obligati<m  of  contracts,  and  as,  therefore, 
State  Uwislation  cannot  operate  to  diecbai^  a 
debtor  from  liabilities  to  creditors  outside  the 
Staite,  without  their  consent,  such  l^slation 
can  never  perform  the  functions  of  a  Federal 
bankraptcy  law.  Consult:  J.  L.  Bishop,  Treo- 
tite  on  the  Loup  Relating  to  Intolvmt  Debtora 
(New  York,  1896) ;  E.  C.  Brandenburg,  Law  of 
Bamkruftoy  (3d  ed.,  Chicago,  1903) ;  8.  W. 
Jones,  Treatiat  on  Law  of  Inaolvmt  and  Failimg 
Oorporatioiu  (Kansas  City,  1908).  See  Bahk- 
auPTCT;  Dkbtob. 

nraOHinA  (Lat.,  sleeplessness),  or  Sum- 
UCSSNKS8.  A  condition  caused  by  cerebral  exci- 
tation, mental  or  physical  ^chaustion,  toxic  con- 
ditions (as  from  alcohol  or  from  disordered 
digestion),  ^cf>  etc.  It  frequentiy  accompanies 
febrile  conditions.  It  is  best  treated  by  attack- 
ing and  removing  the  cause,  if  this  can  be  ascer- 
tained. Hygioiic  measures,  as  hot  baths,  mas- 
sage^ ingra^ng  hot  food,  implying  heat  to  the 
«ztremi'&^  ventilatiiw  the  sleepiiw  apartment, 
et&,  shonla  be  tried  beftore  resornw^  to  drugs 
to  orereorae  the  condititm.    See  HTFNonos; 

DJSPECTPION"  (Lat.  itupeoiio,  from  inapi-' 
cere,  to  look  in,  from  in,  in  +  tpeoere,  to  look ; 
connected  with  Gk.  vx^nwftu,  tkepteathai,  SkL 
spot,  pai,  to  lo<^,  OHG.  speh6n,  Oer,  apdhen,  to 
spy).  Military  inspections  in  the  United  States 
army  include  every  branch  of  military  affaire. 
Thciy  may  be  divided  Into  six  general  classes! 
1.  The  oeremony  of  vMpeetion,  or  simply  "in- 
fection,'' by  which  is  meant  the  formal  assem- 
bling of  tnx^  as  prescribed  in  the  drill  regu- 
lations of  the  arm  of  the  service  to  be  inspected. 
Such  inspections  include  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  arms,  equipments,  animals,  and  of  the 
general  appearance  of  the  individuals  and  units 
composing  tiie  command.  These  inspections  are 
Oflually  made  weddy  and  monthly  by  command- 
ing <^Bk!ers  of  organfxailons  and  at  irr^n^l^i* 
ii^iemdi,  nsnally  yearly,  by  officers  of  the  in- 
q»eetor  general's  department.  2.  Aimual  taoti- 
oal  inspections  are  made  by  brigade  and  divi- 
sion commanders,  assisted  by  inspectors  general 
of  tiie  arm  to  be  inspected  whenever  practicable. 
Such  inspections  are  made  under  field  condi- 
tions and  have  for  their  object  the  determina- 
tion of  the  preparedness  of  organizations  for 
war  service  and  the  capacity  of  officers  for  the 
exmisc^  in  the  field,  of  command  appropriate 
to  thdr  rank.  Sobjecta  indnded  are  camping, 
sanitation,  marching  eapaei^,  costing,  the 
supply  service,  field  fortification,  firing  prob- 
kaais,  and  field  orders  issued  in  tiie  solution  of 
a  tactical  problem  simulating  war.  3.  Annual 
garriaon  in»peotion»  are  conducted  by  officers 
of  the  inspec^r  general's  department  during  the 
period  of  garrison  training,  to  determine  the 
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state  of  discipline  and  efficiency  attained  in 
garrison  training  and  administration.  This  in- 
spection includes  an  investigation  of  the  money 
accounts  of  all  disbursing  officers.  4.  Special 
inspections  are  made  by  inspectors  gmeral,  of 
soldiers'  homes,  armories,  arsenals,  military 
academy  and  other  service  schools,  depots,  gen- 
eral ho^titals,  recmitiiig  stations,  prisons,  ceme- 
teries, money  accounts  of  the  War  Departmoit, 
army  transports,  etc.  5.  Militia  inspections  of 
the  oi^nized  militia  are  made  by  regular  offi- 
cers detailed  for  that  duty  by  the  department 
commander.  6.  Inspections  of  military  civilian 
schools  and  colleges  at  which  a  r^ular  officer 
is  on  duty  are  made  by  selected  officers  of  the 
genenJ  staff  of  the  army. 

INSPBO^B  OBNEBAIi.  A  military  t^- 
cer  charged  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  inspection.  In  the  United  Stetn  army  tiie 
titie  is  officially  applied  to  all  the  officers  of 
the  inroector  general's  department,  no  matter 
what  their  ^de.  The  organisation  in  1914 
included  the  mspector  general  of  the  army,  Trith 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  tliree  inspectors 
general  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  four  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  and  nine  with  the 
rank  of  major.  In  additiMi  to  lAese  there  were 
fovr  acting  inspectors  general  of  the  following 
rank:  one  colonel,  one  lieutenant  colond,  uid 
two  majors.  Total,  21  inspectors  general,  in- 
cluding the  inspector  general  of  the  army.  All 
but  three  of  the  officers  mentioned  are  detailed 
from  the  line  of  the  army  for  a  period  of  four 
years.  Upon  the  retirement  of  the  three  perma- 
nent officers  the  «itire  department  will  be  com- 
posed of  detailed  line  offieors.  Normally  in- 
spections  are  made  by  c^Roers  of  the  arm  of  the 
service  being  inspected.  Officers  of  this  de- 
partment are  responsible  for  the  proper  inqieo- 
tion  of  troops,  including  their  strength,  effi- 
ciency, and  equipment;  Btati<His;  accoimto  of 
disbursing  officers;  irregularities  or  miscondoct 
of  officers;  attempts  to  defraud  the  government; 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  supervision  of  the 
acconnte  of  receipts  and  expenditures  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Home  for  Disabled 
Vtdnntcer  Soldien;  all  dmots,  armories,  ar^ 
aenals,  and  public  works  of  every  kind  under 
charge  of  officers  of  the  army,  except  works  of 
engineering  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  supervision  of  the 
cliief  of  engineers.  Inspections  of  engineering 
works  cover  the  business  and  military  admin- 
istration and  methods  and  do  not  include  the 
scientific  or  technical  character  of  the  work. 
InoMctora  general  and  acting  inneeton  gen- 
eral are  required,  in  addition  to  the  aboive  dn* 
ties,  to  make  such  snggestions  as  may  appear 
to  them  practicable  for  the  correction  of  any 
defect  that  may  come  under  their  observation 
in  any  command  to  which  they  may  be  assigned. 
When  assigned  to  a  military  command,  an  in- 
spector general  is  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  its  commanding  general;  when  not  so 
assigned,  he  is  under  the  orders  of  the  War 
D^artment.  They  are  also  expected  to  desig- 
nate from  time  to  time  tiie  articles  which  in 
their  (pinion  should  be  procured  and  kept  for 
sale  by  the  quartermaster  corps  to  officers  and 
enlisted  men.  The  annual  inspection  of  the  Sol- 
diers* Home  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  made 
by  the  inspector  general  of  the  army  in  person. 
In  the  English  army  there  are  an  inspector  gen- 
eral of  the  home  forces  and  an  inspector  gen- 
eral of  the  oversea  forces.    The  former  officer 
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has  under  him  an  inspector  of  cavaliy,  of  horse 
and  field  artillery,  of  garrison  artillery,  of  en- 
gineers, and  of  infantry.  He  has  also  under 
mm  general  officers  commanding  territorial  dis- 
tricts, and  other  commandi,  who  perscnaUy  or 
through  the  officers  of  their  staff  inspect  the 
oomp<ment  parts  of  their  cmnmands.  In  Ger- 
many, Franeei,  and  oontinental  Burope  generally, 
the  ditties  of  the  inqtector  gaieral's  department 
are  carried  ont  bv  the  general  staff  of  the  army 
or  of  a  territorial  district  For  further  partica- 
lars,  see  Abmt  Oboanization  ;  Inspection. 

XN8PE0T0B8HIF  DEED.  In  English 
law,  a  deed  executed  between  an  insolTent  per- 
son and  his  creditors,  whereby  th^  acc^t  a 
part  payment  md  allow  the  inatdvent  debtor  to 
carry  on  the  business  under  thrir  siqwrvlsirai 
with  a  Tiew  to  further  payments.  It  derires  its 
■ame  from  the  fact  that  certain  of  Uie  creditors 
named  in  the  deed,  as  InBpectors,  assume  the 
duty  of  snperrising  and  controUing  the  snbse- 
quoit  management  of  the  business  by  the  ddbtor. 
The  practice  is  not  common  la  the  United 
States^  See  Inboltknot. 

DTSPIBATION  (Lat.  intpiratio,  from  i»- 
•pjrsr^  to  inspire,  from  in,  in  -|-  sptrore,  to 
breathe).  A  theol<^ical  term  used  to  denote 
the  dirine  action  upon  men  by  which  the  Bible 
has  been  produced.  In  its  most  general  use  it 
designates  the  whole  of  this  process;  but  often 
a  dUtinetion  is  made  between  revelation  and  in- 
spiration, according  to  which  revelation  denotes 
t^at  divine  activity  by  which  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  is  supernatural^  conveyed  to  the 
minds  of  chosen  men,  and  in^tiratim  that 
divine  gatdaaee  by  which  the  same  men  were 
qualified  to  write  the  existing  Bible.  Employed 
in  the  latter  sens^  the  inspiratiim  of  the  Scrip- 
tures signifies  a  special  divine  authority  in  the 
books  of  Scripture  as  d^Msitories  of  religious 
truth.  Properly  inspiration  (breathing  in)  is 
a  personal  term  and  applies  to  the  influence  of 
one  person  upon  another.  Divine  inspiration, 
the  influence  of  God  upon  man,  ia  a  term  of  far 
wider  uplieatiw  thu  merely  to  the  writers 
of  tiie  BiUe.  Ita  use  in  r^ra  to  a  book,  like 
the  BiUc^  is  secondary.  It  means  that  the  writ- 
ers were  so  divindy  guided  that  they  wrote 
words  of  special  religious  significance.  The  doc- 
trine is  not  limited  to  the  biblical  religions. 
Brahmaniam  believed  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Vedas;  Zoroastrianism,  of  the  Avesta;  and  Mo- 
luunmedanism,  of  the  Koran — ^the  last  holding  a 
more  exti«me  theory  than  any  ehunh  has  ever 
prmounded  r^arding  the  Bible. 

The  banning  of  biblical  inspiration  was  in 
the  feeling  of  the  prophets  that  God  was  speak- 
ing through  them.  From  the  writings  of  the 
prophets  the  conception  extended  to  outer  books 
sacred  for  any  reason — ^to  tiie  Psalms,  used  in 
worship,  and  at  last  to  the  religious  histories 
of  the  nation  and  books  of  religious  wisdom. 
Before  the  rise  of  Christianity  tiie  metiiod  of 
inmiration  was  already  conceived  in  a  mechan- 
ical way,  as  though  man  were  only  the  passive 
reeipiait  of  a  supernatural  message  from  God. 
Christianity  inherited  its  idea  from  Judaism. 
Tertullian  and  Athenagoras  speak  of  -  the 
propheto  as  being  lutes  or  lyres  under  the  hand 
of  God.  The  idea  that  inspiration  preserved 
the  Scriptures  from  all  error  is  found  in  Au- 
guHtine;  but  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  and  others  recognize  human  de- 
moita  in  Scripture.  Even  in  the  time  of  tlw 
Beformation  there  was  UtUe  discussion  erf  this 
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subject.  In  the  writings  of  Calvin  and  IMher 
passages  representing  contradictory  views  can 
be  found ;  but  while  both  held  to  the  fact  of  in- 
fluiration,  Calvin  recognized,  and  Luther  enmha- 
died,  tiie  human  elements  In  the  Bible.  Neither . 
hdd  that  Insptetticm  involved  perfect  histulcal 
accuracy;  nor  has  any  Catfaouc  or  Protestant 
creed,  except  the  Second  Helvetic  (see  Cbdds 
AND  GoNFBSSioNS),  BO  affirmed.  Various  the- 
ories hare  been  held  by  indiridual  theologians. 

1.  The  theory  of  plenary  or  verbal  inspira- 
tion is  that  tiie  whole  letter  of  Scripture  is  in- 
spired, that  the  words  were  immediately  dic- 
tated by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  are  litn«%  th* 
words  of  God  and  not  of  man.  The  several 
writers  of  Scripture  were  nothing  more  than  the 
penmen  of  the  Divine  ^irit.  The  immired  docu- 
ment ia  throughout  faultless,  equally  in  its 
form  and  in  ita  essence,  in  its  spirit  and  its 
letter.  It  admits  of  no  gradation;  all  is  equally 
divine,  and  therefore  e<^ially  accurate,  whether 
it  relate  to  some  ordinary  fact  or  to  some  truth 
of  the  supernatural  life.  Those  who  hold  this 
view  do  BO  on  the  a  priori  ground  of  necessity; 
such  infalUbility  is  held  to  be  tnmlied  in  the 
very  idea  of  a  revelatfon  of  the  divine  will; 
while  those  passages  which  seem  inconristent 
with  the  ftwrts  of  science  or  of  history,  or  with 
other  parts  of  the  Bible  itself,  admit,  it  is  main- 
tained, of  satisfactory  explanation.  It  is  ob- 
jected to  this  theory  that  it  doee  not  take  ac- 
count of.  the  facts  of  the  Bible,  which  show  no 
such  perfection ;  and  that  it  would  need  to  add 
an  infallible  interorotati«i,  to  insure  tiie  perfect 
knowledge  of  truth. 

2.  The  thewy  of  dt/ntunto  inspiration  is  that 
the  writers  of  the  Bible  were  so  filled  witii  the 
divine  power  that,  while  perfectly  free  in  the 
employment  of  all  their  faculties,  they  were  pre- 
served from  all  error  in  conveying  the  trutii 
which  the  Bible  was  written  to  convey,  vis., 
that  pertaining  to  the  way  of  salvation.  This 
theory  has  numerous  forms,  and  any  statement 
of  it  would  fail  to  satisfy  many  who  ad<^t  ita 
general  eoneeptioi  of  Inspiration.  Its  most  im- 
portant form  may  be  summarized  in  the  defini- 
tion, the  inworking  power  of  God  preserved  the 
writers  of  the  Bible  from  all  error  in  matters 
of  faith  and  morals,  but  not  necessarily  from  all 
error  in  natters  of  history  and  science.  This 
theory  attempts  to  meet  the  facts  of  the  biblical 
narratives,  as  seen  by  modem  biblical  study. 
It  is  found  tiiat  the  Gospels  in  their  acoounta 
of  the  same  event  differ  in  various  points.  Not 
only  is  there  an  entire  ignoring  of  seientifle 
facts,  but  often  trtatementa  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  them.  The  use  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  New  is  inaccurate  and  often  Tiolatea 
principles  of  exegesis  which  modem  scholars 
would  feel  compelled  to  observe.  None  of  theao 
errors,  however,  affect  the  main  current  of  the 
biblical  doctrine.  They  show  that  men  wrote 
the  Bible  acting  naturally  as  men  act  and  under 
human  limitation^  but  they  do  not  impair  th* 
value  of  the  Bible  for  Ito  great  pn^rase  of 
bringing  men  into  harmony  mth  God. 

3.  A  third  theory  is  that  of  the  schod  of 
Ritschl.  It  may  be  said  to  deny  Inspiratitm  aa 
a  separate  operation  and  lay  all  the  emphasis 
upon  revelation.  We  must  maintain  the  super- 
natural communication  of  divine  knowledge  to 
men,  it  is  said;  but  after  they  have  this  knowl- 
edge, they  are  left  to  communicate  it  accordii^ 
to  tiieir  natural  lAQlties,  and  the  bo<^  they 
write  are  committed  to  the  stream  of  hlstcnx 
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to  be  borne  where  the  proridence  of  God  msj 
goide  them,  aa  all  other  bookB  are.  Thus,  the 
noman  element  in  the  books  is  large,  and  no 
inSaUibility  of  any  sort,  even  in  matters  of  faith 
and  morals,  is  to  be  affirmed;  but  the  tmth  of 
God  is  there  as  in  no  other  boi^  in  the  world. 
The  eridoice  for  the  element  of  revelation  in 
the  SCTiptnres  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  hi^est 
ideas  which  the  mind  of  man  baa  conceived  nave 
eome  from  the  Bible  alone. 

4.  Another  theory  is  based  upon  tiie  facts 
of  evolution  as  seen  in  history.  It  dispenses 
with  not  only  in^iiration  but  even  special  rev* 
elation.  The  causes  operating  in  religion  are, 
like  all  the  causes  reoognised  by  evolution,  im- 
manent. It  la  not  the  ■npematoral  enlighten- 
ment of  chosen  minds  which  we  find  hei«,  but 
that  enlightenment  which  comee  in  the  course 
of  all  development  under  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  variation  and  the  operation  of  environ- 
ment, and  which  has  given  us  the  steam  engine 
and  other  instruments  of  progressive  civiUza- 
tioB.  In  this  human  progress  lies  the  real  divine 
revelation.  Thus,  the  Bible  is  a  purely  human 
book,  but  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  human  books 
and  should  retain  its  place  at  the  foundation  of 
««r  religious  structure. 

BlbU^^phT.  Row,  In»piration:  Ita  Mod* 
«fKf  Bmtent  (London,  1864) ;  Warrington,  In- 
«pinitjoi»  (ib.,  1867) ;  Delitssch,  D«  InapiratioM 
Beripturm  Baora  quid  Btatuerint  Patrea  Apo9- 
toUoi  «t  ApologettB  Beoitndi  Baoitli  {Leipzig, 
1872);  Ladd,  Doctrine  of  Baond  Boripture  (2 
vols..  New  York,  1883);  Simon,  The  Bible  ow 
Outjfrowth  of  Theooratic  Life  (Edinbur^^ 
1886);  Bohnert^  Die  Intpimtiom  dm-  Mligm 
Bohrift  witd  ihre  BeatreUer  (Leipsig,'  1889); 
Brlgga,  The  Bible,  The  Church,  omd  Reason 
(New  York,  1892) ;  Schultz,  Old  Teetament 
Theology  (Eng.  trana.,  Edinburgh,  1892),  gives 
the  Ritachlian  theory  in  application;  De  Witt, 
Wha$  is  InepimtionT  (New  York,  1893);  San- 
day,  Intpiration  (London,  1893) ;  Weetcott, 
"Primitive  Doctrine  of  Inspiration,"  in  his  In- 
troduotion  to  the  Btudy  of  the  Ooapda  (8th  ed.» 
ib..  1804);  DoddB,  The  Bible:  lU  Origin  and 
Vature  (New  York,  1906) ;  Jamee  Orr,  Reoela- 
Hon  and  Inepiration  (ib.,  1910);  O.  L.  Ray- 
mond, Payohology  of  /nspinUton  (ib.,  1908) ; 
Seebetg,  Bw^aHom  and  InapiraHon  ( ib.,  1909 ) ; 
Oibsmi,  Inepiration  and  Authority  of  Holy 
BcHpture  Jih.,  1912). 

INSiPlBED  TINKER,  Thk.  A  name  s<nne- 
times  applied  to  John  Bunyan. 

XN'STAIXA^ON  (Lat  inatallatio,  from 
inetaUaret  to  instiUI,  from  <»,  in  -f  eteUlim, 
plac^  from  OHO.  atal,  0«r.  Stall,  AS.  eteaU, 
Kog.  atall;  connected  with  Ok.  0TAX«r,  atellein, 
to  send,  and  ultimately  with  Lat.  atare,  Ok. 
IffrAfot,  lUatanai,  Skt.  atha,  OHO.  »t€n,  Ger. 
«teft«tS  to  stand).  In  the  AjigHcan  church,  the 
ceremonial  act  or  process  by  which  a  person 

? 'resented  and  legally  confirmed  in  a  benefice  is 
omully  put  into  posBeesion  of  his  office,  and 
by  which  be  la  fmly  empowered  not  only  to 
«mci«e  ita  fonetiona,  but  to  enjoy  ita  bmiora 
ud  eniolunieBts.  The  ceremonial  form,  as  well 
as  the  name,  differs  according  to  the  office  which 
is  conferred,  as  "enthronization"  for  a  bishop, 
"indnetion"  for  a  rector,  etc.  "Installation" 
properly  r^trda  the  office  of  a  canon  or  preb- 
endary. (See  IiTDUcrnoN.)  In  the  ntmepis- 
copal  churches  installatiwi  is  used  for  the  cere- 
mony by  which  a  pastor  elect  is  formally  placed 
in  his  office. 
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rWTANOE,  CoiUKr  of.  The  branch  of  tiie 
English  Court  of  Admiralty  which  exercised  all 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  court  in  matters  triable 
under  the  ordinary  or  municipal  law  (q.T.). 
This  Included  all  classes  of  cases  to  which  the 
jnrladietiM)  of  Admiralty  extended,  except 
"prize"  caaea,  which  involved  international  law, 
and  for  the  trial  of  which  the  court  required  a 
special  commission  authorizing  it  to  act  as  a 
prize  court.  The  entire  jurisdiction  of  the 
Admiralty  Court  was  transferred  to  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  by  the  Judicature  Act  (q.v.) 
in  1873.  The  above  distinction  in  the  exercise 
of  jurisdiction  has  never  prevailed  in  the  United 
States.  However,  the  term  is  still  employed  in 
E^land  and  the  United  States  to  deaoribe  the 
kind  of  jurisdiction  exercised  in  cases  involving 
exclusively  the  municipal  law.  See  AoiaBAi.Tr; 
Maxitihe  Law;  Prize  Cotjbts. 

IN'STAUBATIO  MAGNA  (Lat.,  Great 
Renewing).  A  great  work  on  the  reorganization 
of  the  sciences,  by  Francis  Bacon  (q.v.).  Al- 
most all  his  philosophical  writings  actually 
form  part  of  this  vast  scheme,  or  were  intended 
to  be  included  in  it. 

nrSTEBBUBCly  In'Bter-hQrK.  A  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  Province  of  Eaat  Pruaala,  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Angerapp,  about 
60  milea  eaat  of  KOnigsberg  (M^:  Oermany, 
J  1).  It  has  several  old  churches  with  fine 
wood  carving,  a  castle,  a  Gymnasium,  a  mu- 
seum of  antiquities,  and  a  seminary  for  female 
teachers.  It  manufactures  linen,  machinery, 
stoves,  cement,  fertilizers,  and  shoes.  Raiaing 
horses  is  an  inqiortont  industry.  Insterburg 
had  ita  «igin  in  a  castle  of  the  Teutonic  Eniriits 
built  in  ^e  fourteenth  oentury.  Fop.,  IMK^ 
27,287;  1910.  81,627. 

IN'STINCT  (Lat.  inatinetua,  impulse  from 
matinguere,  to  impel,  from  m,  in  +  *atinffu«re, 
to  prick;  connected  with  Goth,  atiggan,  AS. 
atingan,  to  push).  "Instinct  Is  one  of  those 
historical  concepts  which  has  been  overgrown 
by  meaning.  It  is  so  incrusted  with  traditional 
aignifleanee  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  use 
it  for  the  oaet  descriptive  purposes  of  science^ 
(Yerkes).  Hie  greatest  source  of  confusion 
lies  in  the  use  of  the  term  In  two  distinct  disci- 
plines. Instinct  is  subject  matter  for  both 
biology  uid  psychology,  and  the  successful  syn- 
thesis of  the  meanings  derived  from  the  two 
contexts  can  hardly  be  expected.  In  general, 
instinct  may  be  said  to  be  the  characteristic 
by  Tirtne  of  which  a  living  organism  acts  In 
accordance  with  a  fixed  mode  of  behavior  that 
is  determined  prior  to  the  lifetime  of  the  in- 
dividual. Thus,  instinct  is  simply  inherited 
behavior  and  is  opposed  to  habits  (see  Habtt), 
which  are  acquired  during  the  individual's  life 
and  may  be  based  on  its  experience.  Instinctive 
behavior  is  the  sum  tetel  of  inherited  move- 
mente,  but  instinctive  actitm  implies  the  action 
consciousneaa  and  ia  a  narrower  term  in  that 
it  is  restricted  to  conscious  instinctive  move- 
ments, and  a  broader  term  in  that  it  InTolves 
ttie  psychological  aspect  of  the  aeticm.  Pnr- 
cholcw^icalfy,  the  term  '^instinet"  can  refer  only 
to  tne  action  eonsdouanesa  involTed  (aee 
Action). 

ZnstliietiTe  Hovementa.  Biologically  con- 
sidered, any  movement  of  which  tne  form  ia 
inherited  may  be  called  instinctive.  Thus,  in- 
stinct includes  both  the  unconscious  reflex,  like 
the  vtrink  or  even  the  heartbeat  and  also  the 
more  complicated  conscious   movemmta,  like 
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neat  buildine  Id  the  bird  or  the  behavior  ex* 
pressiTe  of  uie  moteriMU  instinct  in  the  bmnan 
bein^.  The  inBtinctive  ehwraeter  of  a  movement 
u  inherited  toMj  be  attested  by  any  one  of 
three  marks. 

1.  Behavior  performed  in  the  same  general 
way  by  all  members  of  the  species  is  instinctive. 
Thus,  we  find  spiders  spinning  webs  and  birds 
building  nests  in  much  the  same  way  for  the 
given  species,  but  with  slight  differences  ac- 
cording to  individnal  or  external  wnditions. 

2.  Behavior  ia  instinctive  which  nweta  a 
need  of  an  individual  who  can  have  had  ao 
previous  experience  of  the  need  or  of  its  mode 
of  satisfaction.  The  solitary  wasp  places  within 
the  cavity  that  it  has  made  for  its  egg  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  prey  which  subsequently  serves 
as  food  for  the  larva,  and  seals  both  food  and 
egg  in  the  cavity.  Then  It  leaves,  never  to  re- 
turn. The  everience  of  the  wasp  cannot  ex- 
plain its  antidpation  of  the  need  of  the  larva 
for  food. 

3.  Behavior  is  instinctive  which  meets  a 
racial  need  that  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  species,  tiiough  it  majr  not  constitute  a  need 
for  the  particular  individual.  Spiders  some- 
times steady  their  webs  by  suspending  a  pebble 
from  the  centre,  and  a  spider  may  take  this 
course  for  the  first  time  when  there  is  no  es- 
pecial need  for  the  additional  stress.  In  the 
Individual  case,  the  instinct  may  even  be  at 
fault  and  may  result  in  harm.  The  creature 
which,  surprised  by  the  hunter,  remains  motion- 
less may  not  blot  itself  out  against  the  back- 
ground, but  furnish  an  easv  mark. 

In  a  narrower  biological  usage,  instinct  is 
not  defined  merely  as  inherited  movements,  but 
is  separated  from  the  simpler  Innate  movCTients 
— the  tropisms,  differential  sensitivity,  and,  in 
the  (MHuplex  organisms,  the  reflexes.  (See  Ani- 
ICAL  Pstcholoqt;  Tbopish.)  The  instinct 
npresento  a  complication  of  the  tropic  reac- 
tions,  while  it  is  further  often  asserted  to  in- 
volve consciousness.  This  tendency  to  shift  to 
a  psychological  criterion  is  doubtless  responsible, 
not  only  for  much  confusion,  but  also,  to  a  great 
extent,  for  the  attempt  to  limit  the  ocmoqit  of 
instinct.  A  distinction  can,  howevo:,  be  nwd* 
on  purely  biol<^cal  grounds. 

1.  In  tiie  first  place,  from  this  point  of  view, 
the  instinctive  movement,  unlike  the  refiex,  is 
that  which  involves  the  whole  organism.  The 
animal  crouches  in  fear,  advances  in  anger, 
disports  itself  in  play.  The  reflex  affects  a 
■ingle  organ  or  member  of  the  body. 

2.  The  widespread  nature  of  the  reaction 
assures  us  that  it  must  be  oomplioated.  More- 
over, the  stimulus  is  complex.  As  in  the  emo- 
tion (q.v.),  the  animal  reacts  to  a  total  situa- 
tion. The  movments  expressive  of  parental 
love  may  be  annued  by  tne  call  of  one's  own 
child  in  distress;  the  same  sounds  from  a  phcmo- 
grapb  will  not  bring  out  the  response. 

3.  Finally,  instinctive  behavior  is  character- 
ized by  variability.  It- is  subject  to  inhibition 
or  reSnforcement  in  the  same  manner  as  are 
other  determinations,  and  it  thus  combines  with 
other  determining  tendencies.  Innate  and  ac- 
quired, in  the  formation  of  habits.  We  are  told 
that  certain  instinctive  movements  in  the  chick 
occur  earlier  "if  imitation  be  not  excluded."  If 
this  is  true,  it  is  probable  that  tme  instinetiva 
tendency  is  facilitated  by  anotiier.  The  instinc- 
tive bdmvior  is  touched  off,  not  only  hj  its 
proper  stimnlnst  but  also  by  other  Wte  stuanli. 
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which  involve  undoubtedly  similar  nervous  ex- 
citations. Instinctive  b^avior  is  also  subject 
to  8peciali£ati<m ;  it  is  liable  to  become  "sys* 
tanatically  orgaiiised  about  coiain  objects  or 
ideas,"  so  that  a  very  speciflc  stimulus  replaces 
the  more  general  one.  Lastly,  the  instinctive 
movements  are  often  transitory,  appearing  <mly 
at  a  definite  period  in  the  lifetime  of  the  in- 
dividual. Insects  in  the  larval  stage  exhibit  a 
whole  group  of  instincts  which  are  later  re- 
placed by  an  entirely  different  set,  and  in  mufi 
the  insraicts  of  play  and  of  sexual  love  follow 
a  course  of  growth  and-  decay  in  tbe  individnal 
lifetime. 

Definite,  inherited  forms  of  response,  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  species,  appear  in  all  animal 
forms,  and  in  this  sense  instinct  may  be  said 
to  be  coextensive  with  animal  life.  Instinct, 
as  a  widespread,  complicated,  and  variable 
movement,  does  not  clearly  occur  in  the  animal 
scale  below  the  earthworm.  The  highest  devel- 
<^ment  of  instinct  is  found  in  the  very  complex 
boiavior  of  tiie  social  insects.  (See  Aifncai 
PSTCHOLOOT;  Ant;  Bk.)  Amcmg  the  verte- 
brates instinctive  movements  are  numerous.  In 
chicks,  for  example,  we  may  note  the  following: 
pecking,  walking,  scratching  body,  preening  down 
and  feathers,  stretching  up  and  fiapping  wings, 
scratching  the  earth,  squatting  down  and  dust- 
ing body,  scattering  and  crouching  when 
alarmed,  making  the  danger  "churr."  In  man 
the  instincts  are  very  numerous,  although  tlufy 
are  less  highly  devd<^)ed  than  in  tlie  insects, 
or  at  least  less  potent  because  of  the  greater 
plasticity  of  his  nervous  system.  Th^  include^ 
on  the  one  hand,  movements  which  approximate 
the  refiex:  cougliing,  smiling,  sneezing,  swallow- 
ing, beating  time  to  music;  In  the  infant:  suck- 
ing, biting,  creeping,  crying.  There  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  large  general  tendencies:  the 
tendency  which  makes  us  take  the  world  of 
perc^tion  as  a  world  of  real  things;  the  em- 
pathie  tendency,  which  malces  us  hunmnise  our 
surroundings;  tiie  tendendes  to  imitate,  to  be* 
lieve,  to  dictiotomise.  Certain  movement  com- 
plexes expressive  of  the  onotions  (see  EzFBB- 
8I0N,  ExPBBSsivE  MovEUKNTs)  must  also  be 
considered  instinctive. 

The  Instinctive  Conscionsness.  Instinctive 
action  implies  an  action  consciousness,  and  it 
ia  to  this  consciousness  tiiat  we  must  look  for  a 
p^vbological  descrii>Uon  of  instinct.  The  In- 
atmctive  action  is  in  general  like  any  other 
action,  and  its  conscionsness  is  of  the  form  of 
every  action  etmsciousnese.  It  is,  however,  pri- 
marily an  organic  consciousness.  The  wide* 
spread  bodily  reaction  finds  its  echo  in  a  mass 
of  organic  sensation.  In  this  way  instinct  re- 
sembles emotion.  It  is  apt  to  be  highly  affec- 
tively toned,  as  is  usual  with  those  conscious- 
nesses which  anticipate  the  satisfaction  of  an 
organic  need.  Then  in  fact,  no  sharp  psf- 
ebological  line  of  divirion  between  the  instiiwt 
and  the  motion.  Fear,  love,  jealousy,  rivalry, 
curiosity,  pugnacity,  repulrion,  self-abasement, 
and  so  on  have  been  called  "instincts  propw," 
but  the  names  indicate  emotive  eompleus 
equally  well.  If,  in  order  to  be  psychol^ca], 
we  n^lect  the  innate  character  of  the  aet»- 
mining  tendency  of  the  instinct,  tbe  instinct  and 
the  emotion  appear  in  many  cases  to  be  prac- 
tically identical.  Both  are  predetomined  con- 
setonsnesses,  affectively  ttmed  and  organic,  set 
oB  hj  a,  total  ntoation  and  ffdlowlag  a  givcB 
course. 
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The  inrtinctiTe  action,  like  impnlsiTe  meticai, 
may  change  upon  repetition,  degenerating  into 
a  "pBychomotor"  form  or  becoming  enriched  by 
association.  The  smile  ia  an  example  of  the 
former,  the  maternal  inaUnet  of  the  latter 
tendency. 

A  knowledse  of  tiie  inBtinefiTe  Cfmeeioiinien 
gtvts  m  a  dew  to  the  mental  Uvea  of  those 
animals  whieh  are  principally  goremed  by  in- 
stinct— the  inaects.  In  any  given  conscionaneas 
affective  processes  probably  play  initially  an 
important  rWe;  yet  we  can  hardly  say  that,  in 
the  average,  these  creaturea  lead  highly  emo- 
tive lives.  For  if  we  invoke  the  principle  of 
analogy  to  show  that  the  instinctive  eonscioos- 
ness  in  the  insect  is,  like  that  in  man,  similar 
to  the  emotive,  we  must  also  ^ply  the  prin- 
ciple still  fnrther  and  admit  afieenTe  aduta- 
tion.  The  Icty  to  the  insect  conseionsness  lies, 
then,  rather  in  the  predominance  of  wganie 
processes.  The  insect's  experience  moat  be  a 
succession  of  nicely  discriminated,  complex,  or- 
ganic patterns,  wiUi  intermittent  flashes  of  true 
feeling.  The  insect,  we  might  say,  is  "body 
etmscious,"  where  man  is  "object  conscious." 

Instinct  and  Intellig^noe.  There  is  a  popu* 
lar  belief  that  instinct  is  tiie  peculiar  prcnMTty 
of  the  animal  world  and  that  In  man  it  is  re- 
placed by  reason.  The  animal  acts  "on  instinct," 
but  man  *'by  reason."  The  distinction  is  not 
valid.  We  have  already  seen,  on  the  one  hand, 
how  great  a  part  is  played  by  instinct  in  man; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  intelligence  (q.v.)  is  con- 
stituted by  the  individual's  ability  to  profit  by 
his  own  experimce,  one  cannot  deny  intelligent 
behavior  even  to  the  lowest  animal  forms. 

An  attempt  is  also  made  to  establish  a  hier- 
archy of  aenona.  We  are  told  of  tiiree  grades 
of  ''mentali^':  the  reflex  action  or  tropism, 
tiie  instinctive  act,  the  act  of  reason.  There 
aeeraa  to  be  little  foundation,  however,  for  the 
belief  that  intelligent  action  is  In  some  way 
superior  to  instinctive.  The  one  does  not  neces- 
sarily r^resent  higher  development  than  the 
<^er.  llie  social  insects  are  further  advanced 
tm  tiie  instinc^e  side  than  is  man,  who,  con- 
versely, repreaents  a  greater  evolutionary  devel- 
foment  witii  respect  to  intelligence.  Of  the 
insects,  Terkes  says:  To  compare  Utem  directly 
in  their  maita]  life  with  the  human  being  is 
difficult,  for  in  some  respects  they  are  more 
remarkable  than  the  two-year-old  child,  while 
in  otiiers  they  are  hopelessly  inferior.  With 
reason  one  might  claim  that  certain  of  the  in- 
sects are  psychologically  superior  to  man  and 
represent  a  stage  in  the  evolatlon  of  mind 
which,  although  strikingly  different,  ia  more 
advanced  than  our  own.  Ratiier  we  may  con- 
dude  that  the  sodal  insects  r^resent  the  high- 
est development  of  mind  in  one  direction;  and 
man,  the  highest  devdopment  in  another  direc- 
ti<m."  It  ia  not  even  true  that  intelligence  is 
necessarily  more  effident  than  instinct.  Tbe  in- 
stinctive response  to  a  strange  environment  may 
be  no  more  wasteful,  no  less  well  adapted,  than 
the  intelligent  response  to  a  new  situation.  In- 
stinct implies  fl^ty  of  the  nervous  system; 
intdligoice,  plastidty.  The  plastic  mtem,  as 
it  imdeigoea  adjustmient,  is  wasteful  to  the  ex- 
toit  to  whieh  it  is  out  of  adjustment — an  in- 
trinsic wastefulness,  but  a  constantly  diminish- 
ing one.  The  fixed  response  eliminate  the  waste 
of  adjustmeait,  hot  is  ccmstantly  ineffident  in 
the  degree  that  it  is  nnsoited  to  tbe  particular 
cnrirounent. 


Some  writers  bdicnre  that  in  every  act  in- 
stinct and  intelligence  are  present  aa  concurrent 
factors,  separable  only  by  abstraction.  For 
Morgan  instinctive  behavior  is  "congenitally 
determined"  and  "practically  serviceable  on  the 
fxscasion  of  its  first  performance."  It  is  not, 
however,  perfect,  and  ia  subject  to  modification 
by  itttdligence.  Intelligence,  he  argues,  is  ^s- 
^ict  from  instinct  with  regard  to  meaning,  fcv 
the  instinctive  proeess  in  its  first  occurrmce 
possesses  "primary  meaning/'  inherent  in  its 
mere  succession.  In  the  rn^ition  of  a  process, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  antidpation  or 
"preperception"  of  phases,  unrealized  as  yet, 
by  a  revival  of  the  first  occurrence — an  antici- 
pation which  supplies  "secondary  meaning"  and 
characterises  the  behavior  as  intelligent.  A 
vagttdy  consdous  "prq>eTe^tion"  may  accom- 
pany the  first  occurrence  of  the  performance; 
instinct  and  intelligence  may  thus  occur  to- 
gether from  the  v^  first.  Myers  insists,  on 
the  contrary,  that  instinct  and  intelligence  are 
merely  different  aspects  of  the  single  entity, 
"instinct  intelligence."  Instinct  is  characterized 
by  mechanism,  intelligence  by  flnalism.  "In- 
stinct regarded  from  within  becomes  intdli- 
genee;  intelligence  rqiarded  from  without  be- 
comes instinct." 

Bibllogrraphy.  C.  L.  Morgan,  Introduction 
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of  the  Brain  and  Comparative  Payohology  (New 
York,  1902) ;  William  McDougall,  Inirodwstitm 
to  Social  Psychology  (London,  1908) ;  the  sym- 
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1910),  and  \y  Marshiul,  Herrick,  Yei^es,  and 
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ter, Pa.,  1912) ;  Yerkes,  Introduction  to  Pty- 
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Instmet  and  Ewperimoe  <ib.,  1912) ;  H.  R. 
Marshall,  "Relation  of  Instinct  and  Intdli- 
gence,"  in  British  Journal  of  PtwAology,  vol.  v 
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IN'UTlTUTJt  (Lat.  intOtutum,  rwulation, 
ordinance,  from  instituere,  to  set  up,  from  in, 
in  +  statuere,  to  establish,  frtHu  stare,  to  stand). 
In  the  land  law  of  Scotland,  tbe  person  who  is 
designated  in  the  instrument  creating  an  entail 
(q.v.),  and  so  "instituted"  as  the  tenant  of  tiie 
entailed  estate. '  The  persons  in  whom  the  estate 
thereafter  becMnes  vested  by  descent  are  de- 
scribed aa  substitutes.  See  Entail;  Estate; 
Fee  Tail. 

nrSTITUTB  OV  7BAK0B.  The  official 
name  for  a  group  of  learned  sodeties  in  Fnmee 
organised  at  different  timee^  but  having  for  thdr 
object  the  fostering  of  aome  spedal  branch  in 
literature,  art,  the  sciences,  or  philosophy.  At 
present  the  Institute  comprises  five  distinct  bod- 
ies known  as  (1)  Acad^nie  FrauQaise;  (2) 
Acadfoiie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres;  (3) 
Acad&nie  des  Sciences;  (4)  Academic  des  Beaux- 
Arts;  (5)  Acad^ie  des  Sciences  Morales  et 
Politiques.  The  first  three  acadtfniea,  dating  as 
acfparate  institutions  from  the  seventeenth  cem- 

n,  were  ab(dished  by  the  Convoition  on  Ai^. 
793.  Two  years  later,  under  the  titie  of 
Institut  Nationu  des  Sciences  et  des  Arts,  there 
was  established  by  the  Directory  an  assodation 
for  tbe  promotion  of  arts  and  sciences,  which 
was  divided  into  the  three  following  daases: 
<1)  physical  sdoicea  and  mathematics;  (2) 
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moral  and  political  sciences;  (3)  literature  and 
line  arts.  In  1803  Napoleon  I  reorganized  the 
body,  dividing  it  into  four  classes — mathemati- 
eal  and  natural  sciences,  French  language  and 
Utwatore,  olaMieal  languages  and  literatures, 
and  fine  arts— and  giving  it  subsequently  the 
name  of  Imperial  Institute  of  France.  After 
the  Restoration  it  was  again  reorganised  ( 1816) 
into  four  academies,  ccnnprising  the  first  four 
bodies  enumerated  above,  to  which  was  added  in 
1832  the  fifth  acadony,  the  name  of  the  whole 
being  changed  at  the  same  time  to  Institut  de 
France.  The  Institute  has  always  enjoyed  great 
prestige,  even  under  the  consular  and  Imperial 
r^ime.  In  his  Egyptian  campaign  Napoleon 
pirt^  at  the  tcp  of  hia  proclamations,  "Bonaparte, 
Qennttl  In  (Aiief ,  member  of  ttie  Institute" — 
"ao  as  to  be  sure,**  said  he,  "to  be  understood 
even  by  the  very  drum  boys." 

Each  academy  in  the  Institute  has  its  inde> 
poident  government  and  the  free  disposition  of 
the  funds  allotted  to  it,  while  an  agency  and 
secretaries,  the  library,  and  the  valuable  collec- 
tifHU  of  the  Institute  are  oMDmon  to  the  five. 
AmoDg  these  eollections  one  of  the  most  im* 
portant  ia  fh»t  of  the  eh&tean  of  Chantilly, 
whidi  waa  preeented  to  tiie  Institute  1^  the 
Duke  d'Anaule  In  ISStt.  It  OMuprises  a  great 
librmiy  and  a  magnifloent  art  culeeUon.  The 
general  fund  is  managed  by  a  ecnunittee  of  10' 
members,  two  from  each  acadany,  under  the 
preaidoicy  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  members,  of  whom  there  are  in  addition  to 
the  r^cular  members,  honorary  members,  corre- 
nding  members,  and  foreign  associates,  are 
deeted  by  baUot,  and  the  election  ia  oon- 
flnned  by  the  puUie  authorities.  Each  member 
receives  an  annual  salary  of  1500  francs,  and 
the  perpetual  secretariee  are  given  6000  francs. 
An  annual  meeting  is  hdd  on  October  26,  whm 
public  announcemoits  are  made  of  tiie  airard  of 
important  prizes. 

1.  The  Academic  Fran^aise  was  founded  by 
Cardinal  iUehelieu  in  1636.  The  letters  patoit 
were  granted'  Jan.  29,  1636,  but  were  not  rati- 
fied by  Parliament  before  July,  1637.  It  had  its 
origin  in  a  small  group  of  literary  men,  who  as 
earW  *>  1089  were  aoeustmned  to  meet  at  one 
anouiar's  hones  for  the  purpose  of  ezdianglng 
their  views  on  various  t<^ics  in  literature,  art, 
and  science.  They  met  particularly  in  the  home 
of  Valentine  Conrart,  a  rich  and  learned  man. 
Richelieu,  on  becoming  aware  of  the  existence  of 
this  informal  society,  offered  them  the  royal  pro- 
tection  if  they  would  hold  their  meetings  in 
public;  and  the  society,  after  much  heritation 
mi  the  part  of  the  members,  was  thereupon  oon- 
stituted  as  the  Acad&nie  Francaise.  Fran  1793 
to  1816  the  Acad4mie  FranQaise,  as  such,  did 
not  exist.  (See  above.)  Wi^in  two  years  from 
the  date  of  its  formal  authorization  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Academy  had  risen  to  40,  at 
which  number  it  has  since  rooiained.  The  mem- 
bers are  popularly  8p<dceo  of  as  "immortals." 
From  the  original  40  only  a  few  have  come 
down  to  us  in  literature:  Balzac,  J.  Guez; 
Chapelain;  QombaviUe;  Vaugelas;  Voitnre. 
Kehelien  wished  the  Awdemy  to  be  the  final 
authority  on  all  questions  pertaining  to  lan- 
guage and  literature.  As  early  as  1637  the 
Academy  had  to  pass  formal  literary  judgment. 
In  1636  Comeille  had  written  the  epoch-making 
Cid.  Immediately  the  quarrd  of  the  Cid  arose ; 
the  chief  critic  of  Comeille  was  Scudftry,  who 
was  supported  by  Richelieu.  The  quarrel  waxed 
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warm,  and  finally,  at  Richelieu's  command,  the 
Academy  appointed  a  committee  of  three  to 
thresh  out  the  whole  question.  After  some  de- 
lay a  report  was  drawn  up  by  Chapelain  and 
snbmitted  to  Ridwlien.  The  manuscript  under- 
went  several  revisions  and  was  finally  published 
in  1638  under  the  title  of  Smtimmtt  de  TAoa- 
d4mi9  sur  le  Oid.  The  special  fnnciicm,  how- 
ever, of  the  organization  was  the  improvement 
and  conservation  of  the  French  language.  For 
this  purpose,  at  the  suggestion  of  Chapelain, 
work  wma  h^vax  on  a  dictionary  of  the  French 
language,  which,  however,  did  not  see  the  light 
till  1694.  (There  have  been  seven  editions  of 
the  dictionary— 1694,  1718,  1740,  1762,  1798, 
1835,  1878.)  The  original  purpose  d  the  Acad- 
emy has  not  been  forgotten.  Ai  the  preaoit  day 
its  chief  business  is  still  the  revision  of  the 
DietiontuUre  de  I'AoadSmie  FrangaiM;  hut  as  a 
matter  of  fact  in  the  intellectual  world  of  France 
the  French  Academy  holds  a  much  higher  rank 
than  that  of  a  mere  lexicographical  bureau. 
From  an  early  date  admission  to  the  French 
Academy  was  sought  as  an  htmor,  and  for  more 
than  a  century  an  eleeticn  to  a  seat  among  the 
40  "immortau"  has  been  ooniddered  as  the 
orowning  glory  to  a  successful  literary  career. 
The  manner  of  election  to  the  Academy  has 
been  changed.  To-day  the  candidate  who  thinks 
that  he  has  «  chance  presents  his  candidacy,  and 
after  an  obligatory  visit  to  all  the  members 
(called  viaite  aoad^mique)  he  is  nominated,  and 
if  elected  it  is  by  "absolute  majority."  Often 
the  election  is  deferred  when  three  ballots  have 
shown  no  election;  Casimir  Delavigne,  e.g.,  was 
deeted  only  at  the  third  attempt.  At  the  gen- 
eral meeting,  open  to  the  public,  the  candidate 
about  to  beoome  "immartaX"  is  presented  1^  a 
member  <tf  tiie  Academy,  who  has  been  named  his 
8p<ntsor,  or  parraln.  In  his  speech  the  sponsor 
sranetimes,  in  a  clever  manner,  criticizes  rather 
harshly  the  prospective  academician.  When  the 
candidate  has  undergone  this  baptism  of  do- 
quoice  with  all  the  good  grace  at  nis  command, 
his  dutj  is  presumably  to  enl<wize  and  some- 
times to  eriticise  with  veiled  modesty  his  prede- 
cessor who  sai  in  the  '^rmdiair"  that  ne  ia 
about  to  occupy.  By  tradition  a  vacant^  is 
filled  fr<an  the  ranks  of  the  particular  field  that 
the  late  ineumboit  occupied.  The  Academy  has 
laid  itsdf  open  to  reproach  for  a  certain  petti- 
ness of  spirit  in  shutting  its  doors  on  some  of 
the  greatest  men  in  the  history  of  French  litera- 
ture. The  critics  of  the  Academy  have  taken 
keen  pleasure  in  counting  the  obscure  names  of 
srane  motbers.  However,  if  one  takes  the  list  aa 
»  whole,  it  does  seem  as  thou^  membership 
has  been  represratatlve.  Those  men  upon  whom 
literaiy  criticism  has  put  its  stamp  of  approval 
-and  who  have  not  becrane  academicians  are  said 
to  sit  in  the  forty-first  "armchair."  Thus,  it  Is 
that  in  the  seventeenth  century  Descartes,  Mo- 
liire,  Pascal,  Scarron,  were  not  members,  but  we 
find  Boileau,  Comeille,  Racine,  and  La  Fontaina 
In  the  ei^teenth  century  we  do  not  find  Diderot, 
Condillac,  Beaumarchais,  or  Rousseau;  fortu- 
natdy  we  see  Hmttesqidett,  Voltaire,  I^AIem- 
bert,  and  Harmontd.  It  is  harder  to  explain 
why  we  do  not  see  the  name  of  the  only  real 
great  poet  perhaps  of  that  century,  Andr«  ChA- 
nier.  In  the  nineteenth  century  we  find  Lamar- 
tine,  Hugo,  Vigny,  Cousin,  \nilemain,  Sainte- 
Beuve,  Guizot,  lliiers,  Lacordaire,  Hontalem- 
bert,  Cuvier,  and  other  important  names.  We 
do  not  find,  however,  Btiranger,  Gautler,  Comt^ 
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Stendhal,  Balxa^  Daudet,  Hanpasnnt,  Gon* 
court,  or  VerlaineL  The  influence  of  the  Acad- 
tanj  for  good  or  bad  has  been  for  a  long  time 
a  mooted  qoeetirai.  It  baa  been  accused  of  im* 
poveriahiiiK  the  French  laiupuge.  Them  is  wMne 
truth  in  that  aoeuaation,  hot  the'  Academy  has 
maintained  a  certain  distinction  of  expressiw 
and  purity  of  form  which  have  been  inwuable. 
Besides  ita  work  on  the  dictionary,  the  Academy 
has  been  mainly  occupied  with  the  awarding  of 
prises  for  liteiiuy  competitions.  There  &re  aa 
many  as  23  prizes  a  year,  of  which  17  are  prior 
litt4rmrea  and  6  pria  de  vertu.  Among  the  more 
important  prizes  are  one  of  2000  francs,  awarded 
to  the  best  poem  or  essay  on  a  given  subject; 
the  Montyon  prize  of  22,463  franca,  given  as  a 
reward  for  the  most  heroic  deed  done  by  a  na- 
tive of  France;  and  one  of  21,940  francs,  gfven 
to  a  native  of  France  who  has  written  and  pub- 
lished  a  work  having  the  most  valuable  appli- 
cation to  the  arta;  the  Oobert  prize  for  the 
most  important  work  on  the  history  of  France, 
as  well  as  a  laige  number  of  other  prizes.  Its 
annual  puUio  meeting  ia  held  in  November. 
See  AcADniT. 

2.  Hie  Aeadanie  des  Inscripti<ma  et  Bellea< 
Lsttres  was  founded  in  1663,  by  Colbert,  and 
has  40  ordinary,  10  hiMmrary,  and  50  corresptrnd- 
ing  members.  Mid  8  foreign  associates.  It  has 
for  its  prindpal  objects  the  stndy  of  medals^ 
inscriptions,  monuments,  antiquities,  and  an- 
cient and  Oriental  languages.  It  has  various 
prizes  at  its  disposal  and  publishes  U4moir«a. 
Its  annual  public  meeting  is  held  in  November. 

3.  The  AeadAmie  des  Sciences  was  founded 
In  1066,  hw  CMbert,  and  has  66  ordinary,  10  hon- 
<ffary,  ana  100  corresponding  members,  and  8 
fore^  associates.  Its  prizes  include  an  annual 
sum  of  3000  francs,  given  alternately,  for  the 
best  discussion  of  a  subject  in  mathematics  and 
physics;  the  Montron  prizes,  six  in  number,  bav- 
mg  an  annual  value  of  44,846  francs;  the  La- 
land  prize,  given  annually,  for  astronomical 
work;  and  several  others.  Ihis  Academy  pub- 
Udiea  Jf  Anocret.  Its  annnal  public  meeting  is 
hdd  in  December. 

4.  The  Aeadanie  des  Beaux-Arts  was  founded 
by  Masarin  in  1648.  and  the  subjects  of  paint- 
ing and  BonlptoT^  music,  and  architecture  were 
added  respectively  in  1664,  1666,  and  1671.  It 
has  40  orainary,  10  honorary,  10  foreign  asso- 
ciates, and  40  corresponding  members.  Besides 
the  prizes  in  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
engraving,  and  music,  awarded  to  the  pupils  of 
the  Eoole  des  Beaux-Arts  and  the  Ctmservatoire 
de  hbuique.  it  has  under  its  chaive  the  pidilloa- 
tion  of  we  IMoffofifHUrs  g6n4ral  an  beauv-orla. 
It  also  conducts  tiie  examination  for  the  Prix 
de  Home  in  the  various  arts.  Its  annual  pubUc 
meeting  is  held  in  October.  See  Eoolb  des 
Buuz-Abts. 

6.  The  Academic  des  Sciences  Morales  et  FoH- 
tiques  was  restored  in  1832,  throuj^  the  appeal 
of  Gnizot  to  King  Louis  Philippe,  after  having 
been  suppressed  m  1803,  and  has  40  ordinary, 
10  honorary,  and  60  corresponding  monbers,  and 
8  foreign  associates;  it  is  divided  into  five  seo- 
tions  and  has  for  its  diief  purpose  the  diseua- 
rion  of  mental  philosophy,  law  and  jurispru- 
dence, political  economy  and  statistics,  general 
and  philosophical  history,  and  politics,  adminis- 
tration, and  finance.  It  has  the  Baujour, 
Faucher,  Halphen,  Bordin.  and  otiier  prizes  at 
its  distribution.  It  publishes  Mimoires,  and  its 
annual  public  meeting  is  held  in  December. 


The  academies  forming  the  Institute  of  France 
meet  regularly  in  the  Mazarin  Palace,  which 
is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  at  the  Quai  de 
Conti  <9poeite  the  Louvre,  and  their  meetings 
are.  attended  with  much  oeremmiy.  From  1796 
to  1806  the  meetings  were  held  in  the  Louvre 
Palace.  Since  1806  they  have  been  held  in  the 
present  quarters.  Ccmsult  De  Franquevill^  Le 
premier  tHole  de  I'Inttitut  de  France  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1896). 

IHSTITI7TES,  Lkgai^.  An  ancient  term  de- 
rived from  Roman  usage  for  a  treatise,  usually 
but  not  necessarily,  of  a  comprehensive  charac- 
ter. Among  the  most  famous  nonle^l  works 
bearing  that  tiUe  is  the  reformer  Calvin's  Inati- 
tutea  of  the  OhritUiOM  JM^ion,  puUished  in 
1636.  Am<mg  the  legal  treatises  known  as  Insti- 
tutes the  most  celebrated  are  the  Inetitwtea  of 
Gaius,  probably  the  earliest  commentary  on 
Boman  law,  written  in  the  second  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  which  was  lost  for  many 
centuries  but  recovered  in  1816;  the  Inatituiet 
of  Justinian,  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  the 
civil  law  prqiared  for  the  use  of  law  students; 
and  Coke's  /nttttwiss,  in  four  volumes,  compris- 
ing an  elaborate  eonmaitary  on  Idttleton's  Tm^ 
«rst  (known  as  "C^ke  upon  Littietrai") ,  com- 
mentariea  on  the  more  important  of  the  Englidi 
statutes,  and  a  treatise  on  the  English  criminal 
law.  The  term  is  littie  used  in  modem  times 
except  in  Scotland,  where  1^1  treatises  axe 
still  published  under  the  tiUe  of  Institutes,  as 
Erskine's  Institute  of  the  Lanee  of  Scotland, 
See  Cim.  Law;  Gaius;  JusnRiAR;  CoKi^  Sm 

EpWAM>;  COMlOPTTABna.  
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cross-sectional  q>lit  among  the  150  sects  in  the 
United  States  baa  developed  ritualistic  and  in- 
stitutitmal  tendencies  in  the  churches.  The 
ritualistic  churches  lay  emphasis  up<m  the  effi- 
CAcj  of  certain  beliefs,  forms,  sacraments,  and  a 
limitation  of  functions,  and  appeal  to  the  eco- 
nomically superior  classes.  The  instituticoal 
church,  on  the  other  hand,  demands  activity, 
i^tparoit  results,  the  amelioration  of  the  oiu- 
ynai  as  well  aa  of  tiie  iawa^  life  of  its  mem- 
bers; it  reaches  out  for  tiie  reclaim ables  in  the 
Boclal'debtor  class,  and  it  is  identified  with 
social  rather  than  distinctiy  religious  move* 
mmts.  The  name  "institutional  diurch"  was 
first  used  by  President  Tucker,  of  Dartmouth 
College,  and  applied  to  Berkeley  Temple,  Boston. 
Ever  since  1840  some  of  the  English  churches 
have  been  taking  on  new  functi<ms,  but  the  new 
church  movement  in  the  United  States  dates 
back  hardly  to  1880,  and  as  a  reoognizsd  move- 
ment it  is  searedy  older  than  1890.  It  had  its 
origin  in  the  same  impulses  which  created  the 
university  settlement,  Christian  socialism,  and 
the  Salvation  Army — a  feeling  that  the  churches 
were  not  reaching  the  masses,  and  that  each 
community  had  much  work  to  be  accomplished' 
which  could  be  done  by  the  Church.  The  object 
is  distinctiy  humanitarian.  The  institutional 
church  becomes  the  centre  and  inspiration  of 
tiie  daily  lives  of  its  mcanbers,  to  whom  it 
uinisteni  aoeo^ing  to  thdr  immediate  needa^ 
and  has,  as  a  result,  reabsorbed  certain  fnne- 
tions  (educational,  medical,  charitable)  which 
had  t>een  assumed  by  the  state  and  oOieT  or- 
ganizations since  the  R<»nan  Catholic  church 
ceased  to  be  the  universal  Church. 

The  characteristics  of  the  institutional  church 
are,  in  general,  an  adoption  of  secular  methods. 
The  platform  of  the  Institutional  Church  LesguA 
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states  that  it  "stands  for  open  church  doors 
for  every  d^  and  all  the  day,  free  seats,  a 
plurality  of  Christian  workers,  the  personal  ac- 
tivity of  all  Church  members,  and  a  ministry  to 
all  the  community  through  educational,  reforma- 
toiy,  and  philanthropic  ehannelB."  The  organixa* 
Hon  of  such  churches  is  veir  complete.  The 
numerous  ctnnmittees  have  definite  duties,  snch 
as  welcoming  strangers,  house-to-house  canvass- 
in|^  visiting  members,  and  superintending  woilc 
of  different  kinds.  The  finances  are  placed  in 
competent  hands  and  managed  upon  business 
principles.  The  ushers  for  church  services  are 
carefully  ehosen.  Subpastors,  deaconesses,  sis- 
ters, and  nurses  carry  on  certain  features  of 
the  work.  The  distinctly  rdigious  work  con- 
sists of  attractive  services;  mune,  freqnsitly  by 
laige  choirs  or  choruses;  well-organized  Sunday 
schools;  pleasant  Sunday  afternoons;  prayer 
meetings  with  sptecial  features;  open-air  meet- 
ings in  summer;  and  the  encouragement  of  help- 
ful associations,  such  as  men's  Sunday  evening 
meetings,  the  brotherhoods  of  St.  Andrew  and  of 
Andrew  and  Philip,  and  Christian  Endeavor  bo< 
eieties.  The  secular  work  aims  at  educational, 
social,  and  physical  improvement.  Some  ehurcfaea 
have  establiuied  special  schools  and  collc^fes, 
which  give  an  opportunity  to  obtain  or  to  sup- 
plement a  rudimentary  education;  industrial 
classes  are  maintained;  lectures,  illustrated  and 
university  extenuon,  are  given;  literary  and 
debating  clubs  are  encouraged;  and  provision 
is  made  for  libraries,  reading  rooms,  and  recrea* 
tion  rooms,  with  billiards,  howling  alleys,  and 
games;  gymnasiums,  swimmios  pools,  military 
drills  uid  athletic  teams.  Tne  philanthropic 
work  includes  emplOTUient  bureaus,  aid  to 
worihy  poor,  wood  ^rds,  dispensaries,  hospitals, 
cr&ches,  penny  provident  funds,  and  personal  ef- 
forts to  reach  the  vicious  or  intemperate.  When 
funds  are  sufficient,  speeiiU  bnUdiiigs  have  been 
constructed. 

The  denominations  especially  engaged  in  this 
work  are  tiie  Episcopal,  Ccmgregational,  and 
Baptist,  although  there  are  a  number  of  Presby- 
t^ian,  BxHnau  Catholic,  Unitarian,  and  Metho* 
dist  churches  which  make  use  of  the  same 
methods.  Some  of  the  prcHuinent  institutional 
churches  are:  Ruggles  Street  Baptist  and 
Parker  Memorial,  of  Boston;  Fourth  Congrega- 
tional Church,  of  Hartford;  St.  George's,  St. 
Paul's,  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  Judson  Memor- 
ial, of  New  York;  Taliernacle,  or  People's 
Palace,  of  Jersev  City;  Grace  Church  (The 
Tonple)  and  Bethany  Church,  of  Phlladdphia; 
Pilgrim  Church,  of  Cleveland;  Ninth  Street 
Chnrdi,  of  Cincinnati;  Plymouth  Tabemade, 
Institute,  and  People's  College,  of  Detroit;  Peo- 
ple's Church,  of  St.  Paul;  the  Tabemade,  of 
Dtoiver;  and,  one  of  the  oldest  of  all,  Plymouth 
Church,  of  Indianapolis. 

The  Open  and  Institutional  Church  League 
was  organized  in  New  York  in  1894.  The  League 
has  given  aid  and  counsel  by  correspondence;  it 
published  for  three  years  a  magazine  the  Open 
Churok,  and  it  has  odd  conventions  in  various 
cities.  At  present  the  League  is  doing  little 
active  work;  hut  its  secretary,  in  connection 
with  the  Federation  of  Churches  in  New  Yoric, 
has  organized  the  National  Federation  of 
Churches  and  Christian  Workers,  which,  In 
1905,  called  a  conference  of  the  principal  Ameri- 
can Protestant  churches  to  formulate  a  plan  for 
united  action  upon  matters  of  common  interest, 
among  them  the  prosecution  of  social  woric.  The 


principles  of  the  League  have  taken  a  strong 
hold  on  Church  life,  and  many  churches  are 
adopting  institutional  methods. 

Bibliography.  Thwing,  The  Working  Church 
(New  York,  1888);  Woods,  English  Social 
ifovemmts  (ib.,  1891) ;  Josiab  Strong,  Tiete  Era 
(lb.,  1893);  Mead,  Modem  Methods  in  Church 
Work  (ib.,  1897) ;  A.  R.  Burr,  Russell  H.  Con- 
well,  Founder  of  Institutional  Church  in  Amer- 
ica (Philadelphia,  1905) ;  Hodges  and  Reichert, 
Administration  of  an  Institutional  Church  (New 
York,  1906) ;  Rauschenbusch,  Christianity  and 
the  Social  Crisis  (ib.,  1907) ;  id..  Christianizing 
the  Social  Order  (ib.,  1912) ;  Thwing,  The  Work- 
ing Church  (ib.,  1913);  Ede,  The  Clergy  and 
Social  Seroioe  (Milwaukee,  1913);  Forbes,  So- 
otol  ideas  of  a  Free  Church  (Boston,  1913); 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Joint  Commission 
on  Social  Service,  Social  Service  at  the  General 
Convention  of  1919  (New  Yorit,  1914). 

INSTITT7TO  HISTOBICO  B  OEOGBA- 
FHICO  BBAZlXSraO,  «n'st«-t^t6  «-8tyr«-k6 
fi  jft'A-gi«'fft-k6  brS'zi  lyft'rft  (Portug.,  Brazilian 
Historical  and  Geographical  Institute).  A  so- 
ciety founded  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1839.  Its 
organ,  the  Revisia  Trimensaly  is  devoted  to  the 
publication  of  historical  and  geographical  docu- 
ments.   

IN'STBUHENT  (Lat.  instrumentum,  tool, 
from  instruere,  to  construct,  from  in,  in  -{- 
struere,  to  build).  A  term  of  law  to  describe 
any  formal  written  document  by  which  legal 
rights  are  created.  Thus,  a  deed  of  conveyance, 
a  last  will  and  testament,  a  memorandum  of 
agreement,  a  pnanissory  not^  a  bill  of  lading, 
a  bond,  a  mor^^e,  are  all  Ic^al  instruments; 
but  tile  term  is  not  properly  applicable  to  an 
entry  in  a  bode  of  account,  or  to  a  monorandum 
made  for  the  sake  of  evidence  or  for  perpetuat- 
ing testimony. 

ZN^TBTTUENTAIjISIL  a  term  applied 
in  philosophy  to  a  variety  of  pragmatism  (q.v.) 
developed  by  John  Dewey  (q-v.)  and  his  for- 
mer colleagues  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
According  to  instmmentalism,  uinking  is  an 
oiganic  nmctim  whose  aim  is  to  restore  u- 
perience  to  its  smooth  flow  when  this  flow  has 
been  arrested  by  the  presentation  of  a  problem. 
A  prohlm  is  always  due  to  an  interruption  of 
immediate  unreflective  experience,  caused  by  the 
fact  that  the  habitual  or  instinctive  modes  of 
reaction  no  longer  fit  the  present  situation  that 
ctmfronts  the  agent.  One  way  of  meeting  the 
difficulty  is  to  think,  and  this  is  the  characteris- 
tic way  taken  by  intelligent  beings.  Intelligent 
beings  are  so  CMled  bewuse  they  resort  to  this 
method  when  in  difficulties,  liiinking,  or  the 
experience  of  ideas,  is  tiie  formation  of  plans 
of  action,  action  not  being  restricted  to  overt 
bodily  bdiavior,  but  extended  to  any  reaction 
that  is  made  to  a  situation.  Plans  of  action  are 
necessary  when  habitual  action  or  instinctive 
action  is  not  able  to  cope  with  the  predicamont 
in  which  the  experient  finds  himself.  Every 
idea  that  he  entertains  in  such  a  contingency 
is  a  possible  plan  to  escape  the  difficulty.  Every 
idea  means  the  presence  of  its  object,  but  u 
itself  a  hind  of  presence  of  its  object;  for 
there  are  two  kinds  of  presence.  An  object  may 
be  present  as  presait  or  it  may  be  present  as 
absent  "We  must  not  balk  at  a  purely  verbal 
difficulty.  It  suggests  a  verbal  inconsistency  to 
speak  of  a  thing  present  as  absent.  But  all 
ideal  contents,  w  aims  (t.e.,  things  aimed  at) 
are  present  in  just  such  fashion.    Things  can 
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be  presented  as  absent,  just  as  they  can  be 
presented  as  hard  or  soft,  black  or  white,  6 
inches  or  60  rods  away  frwn  the  body.  The 
aasumptiim  that  an  ideal  content  must  be  either 
totally  absent  or  else  present  in  juat  the  tame 
fttthiott  as  it  will  be  when  it  is  realised,  is  not 
only  dogmatic  but  self-oontradictory.  Tbe  only 
way  in  which  an  ideal  content  can  be  experienced 
at  all  is  to  be  presented  as  not  present  *n  the 
game  way  in  which  something  else  is  present, 
the  latter  kind  of  presence  affording  the  stand- 
ard or  ^pe  of  aatUfactOTT/  presence.  When 
present  in  the  same  way,  it  ceases  to  be  an  ideal 
content.  Not  contrast  dt  bans  ezistenoe  against 
nonexiataioe,  or  of  present  conscionsiiess  orer 
against  reality  of  oar  present  consciousness,  but 
of  a  satisfactory  with  an  unsatisfactory  mode 
of  preeence,  msJces  the  difference  between  the 
'resJly*  and  the  'ideally*  present."  In  other 
words,  in  our  experience  scHne  things  are  pres- 
ent  in  a  way  which  is  immediately  satisfactory, 
and  some  are  not.  The  difference  between  them 
is  an  immediate  fact,  just  as  much  experienced 
as  anything  else.  When  experience  does  not  mn 
■mooth^,  in  thinking  beings  tiiera  arises  in 
ezp^enee  an  object  present  as  abaoit,  and  thia 
object  is  immediately  there,  but  there  in  an 
nnsatisfactory  way.  The  subsequent  eonversion 
of  this  unsatisfactory  presence  into  a  satisfac- 
tory presence  is  a  matter  of  the  eventual  course 
taken  by  the  experience.  The  idea,  or  the  un- 
satisfactorily present  object,  aims  at  its  presence 
in  a  satiafactoiy  fashion.  This  aim  is  its  meow- 
and  if  tha  aim  ia  achieved,  the  ideft  be- 
eomee  true.  Thia  aim  is  realixed  the  ftuit 
that  the  idea  is  an  active  reconstructive  factor; 
it  is  an  instrument  for  its  own  transfonnation 
into  a  satisfactory  Icind  of  presence.  Knowledge 
is  not  a  characteristic  possessed  by  experience 
in  any  one  cross  section  of  it.  It  is  a  process. 
"An  experience  is  a  knowledge,  if  in  its  quale 
there  is  an  experienced  distinction  and  connec- 
^Mt  of  two  elements  of  the  following  sort:  om 
MsoM  or  iHtenda  the  preeenee  of  the  other  in  the 
eame  faOntm  in  which  itetAf  ie  etreadlf  prmeni, 
wMIe  the  other  is  that  whim,  while  mat  prssewt 
m  the  same  faahiony  must  heoome  to  preaent 
if  the  meaning  or  intention  of  ita  oompanum 
or  yokefeUow  i»  to  he  fulfilled  through  the 
operation  it  eeta  up."  Thus,  this  view  regards 
ideas  and  Imowledge  as  instrumental  in  the  de- 
velopment of  experience,  and  having  ezelnsively 
such  a  function.  Henoe  it  is  called  the  instru- 
mental theory  of  knowled|^  or,  briefly,  Instm- 
mentalism.  Coisalt:  John  Dew^,  SttuUee  in 
Logical  Theorjf  (Chicago,  1903) ;  William  James, 
Pragmatiem  (New  York,  1907);  id..  The  Mean- 
ing of  Truth  (ib.,  1009) ;  John  Dew^,  The  In- 
fluence of  Darwin  on  PhUoaophg  {ib.,  1910). 
See  EicpmiciSM ;  Kitowudge,  Thbobt  or; 
Fbaqhatish. 

IN'STBinCBN'TAX.  ICUSIO.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  music  performed  exclusively  on  instru- 
ments, as  distii^uisbed  fnan  tiiat  performed  by 
Toicesi,  or  even  voiees  with  instnunental  accom- 
panimoit.  Even  in  Mtcient  Qreeoe  purely  in- 
stnunental music  was  known.  In  the  sixth 
century  b.o.  Sacadas  of  Argos  is  said  to  have 
performed  publicly  on  the  auloe  (flute)  at  the 
I^thian  Games.  In  the  same  century  Agelaus 
of  Tegea  won  great  distinction  as  a  performer 
on  the  kithara.  But  instrumental  mtuic  as  per- 
formed by  a  number  of  instruments  was  un- 
known. The  QieA  <nxihestra  served  only  to 
accompany  the  voices.  Hannmy  being  unknown 


to  the  Greeks,  such  accompaniment  was  nothing 
more  than  a  performance  of  the  vocal  part  in 
unison  or  octaves  upon  the  instruments.  With 
the  use  of  stringed  instruments  played  liy  a 
bow  a  new  phase  of  inatmmental  mnue  began. 
The  fiddle  was  brongfat  over  fnnn  the  Orient 
and  soon  became  the  instrument  upon  which  the 
troubadours  accompanied  tiieir  songs.  It  was 
also  adopted  by  the  wandering  fiddlers  {fahrende 
Spielleute)  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  oldest 
compositions  written  expressly  for  instrumental 
performance  were  dances.  But  the  style  of 
these  is  entirely  vocal.  It  is  during  the  six- 
temth  eentiuy  «iat  the  first  traces  of  an  indi- 
vidual instmraental  style  are  perceptible.  It 
was  the  keyed  instruments  which  contributed  to 
a  differentiation  between  the  vocal  and  instni' 
mental  styles.  As  they  were  unable  to  produce 
sustained  tones  or  chonte,  cempoaers  soon  dis* 
covered  that  broken  chords  and  figuration  were 
better  adapted  to  these  instruments.  Even  in 
compositions  for  the  organ  this  principle  was 
adopted;  and  before  long  the  new  style  <tf  fig- 
uraticM,  and  rapid  note  pn^^ression,  were  also 
adopted  for  orcneetral  instruments.  Three  in- 
struments have  become  promlnoit  in  the  devel- 
<^Mnent  of  the  instrumental  forms,  viz.,  the  or- 
gan, violin,  and  pianoforte.  The  great  organists 
took  from  the  vocal  style  ttie  fugue.  The  in- 
strumental fiigue  reached  its  growth  in  the 
masterpieces  of  J.  S.  Bach,  which  to  this  day 
still  are  unrivaled.  The  violin  and  pianoforte 
developed  the  sonata  form,  which  is  regarded  as 
the  highest  ftf  all  instrumental  forms.  The  cye- 
liod  forms  can  be  traced  to  two  main  soareea, 
viz.,  the  old  dances  and  the  Florentine  musical 
drama.  By  uniting  a  number  of  dances  (all  in 
the  same  key)  the  suite  originated.  The  older 
operas  were  opened  by  an  instrumental  prelude 
which  originally  was  nothing  more  than  a  madri- 
gal arranged  for  instruments.  But  soon  a  spe- 
cial instrumental  composition  took  its  place. 
The  form  of  this  einfonia,  as  it  was  called,  was 
taken  from  the  aria,  i.e.,  it  had  three  parts,  A« 
B,  A,  of  whidi  the  ^Ird  was  a  repetition  of  the 
first.  Gradually  the  three  parts  were  detached 
and  appeared  as  separate  movonenta  Ccnnpos- 
era  paid  special  attention  to  the  first- movement* 
from  which  gradually  the  sonata  form  was 
evolved.  A  sonata  was  originally  any  instru- 
mental work  (chiefly  performed  on  a  keyed 
instrument  with  strings)  as  opposed  to  a  vocal 
one.  Then  "sonata"  vras  ^plied  to  a  CTclical 
emnposition  for  piano.  The  great  sonauste  of 
tiie  dghteenth  centuiy  (tiiou^  oompoiring  tor 
the  violin)  retained  the  name.  The  form  was 
finally  established  by  Stamits  and  filled  vrith  the 
loftiest  contents  by  the  genius  of  Beethoven. 
The  symphony  is  nothii^else  than  a  sonata  of 
lai::ge  dimensions  for  orcSestra.  Trios,  quartets, 
concertos,  etc.,  are  all  sonatas  for  a  particular 
group  of  instruments.  Instrumental  music  to- 
day is  divided  into  absfdute  and  programme 
mude.  The  former  kind  is  music  written  for  its 
own  Mike;  the  latter  attempts  to  portray  defi- 
nite ideas  according  to  a  given  programme. 
Consult:  W.  V.  Wasielewsld,  OeeohU^te  der  In- 
atrumentalmueik  im  Ifi.  Jahrhundert  (Leipzig, 
1878);  L.  Torchi,  La  tnusica  inatrumentale  in 
ItaUa  net  eeooU  16,  It,  e  18  (Turin,  1899) ;  W. 
J.  HenderB<m,  Orchestra  and  Orchestral  Muaie 
(New  York,  1899)  ;  D.  G.  Mason,  Orchestral  In- 
atrumenta  and  What  they  Do  (ib.,  1909); 
H.  Botstiber,  €featAidhte  der  OwwMre  wid 
der  freten  Oreheaterformen   (Leip^,  1913). 
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See  Cioucuu.  Fobhs;  Ovmnum  VmtvuMMM 
Mcflio;  80HATA;  Sprra;  Sthpboitt. 

IN'STK  U  MKNTATIOV,  or  OBOB>STUTR)ir. 
Hm  art  of  arranging  the  purts  of  an  orchestral 
composition  for  the  varioiu  instruments.  Al- 
though from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury composers  wrote  for  various  ocnnbinations 
of  instruments,  instrumentation  has  beccme  a 
real  art  only  hi  the  last  half  of  the  ei^teenth 
eentury.  The  Oabridis,  e^.,  employed  violins  in 
their  uutmmaital  works,  but  had  no  idea  of  the 
true  oharaeter  of  this  instrumMit.  Hi^  used  It 
only,  like  the  teanboies,  for  sustained  notes. 
Even  the  instrumentation  of  Bach  and  Handel 
is  very  primitive.  Oluck  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  use  the  various  instrmnents  with  a  con- 
sdous  purpose  and  a  knowledge  of  their  peculiar 
character.  Haydn  and  Mosart  made  scarcely 
any  advance  in  instrumentation  over  Gluok.  In 
Hk«  works  of  Beethoven  we  find  for  the  first  time 
each  instrument  speaking  its  own  language,  and 
with  him  a  new  epoch  of  instrumentation  may 
be  said  to  begin.  Weber  accomplished  for  the 
opera  orchestra  what  Beethoven  bad  done  for 
the  symphony  orchestra.  In  the  works  of  Wag- 
ner and  Berlica  instrumentation  reached  its  cul- 
mination as  far  88  then  existing  instruments  are 
eoaeemed.  Quite  independent  of  each  other, 
these  two  masters  discovered  every  conceivable 
oombination  and  effect.  Wagner  even  had  nw* 
eial  instruments  (tubas)  oonstmeted  for  nU 
^»ff  de*  JUbOurngm.  By  increatfng  the  uuni' 
ber  of  the  wood  wid  Imwm  ohoini  and  hy  intro- 
ducing new  instruments,  especially  the  celesta 
and  heckelphone  (qq-v.),  Richard  Strauss  was 
enabled  to  advance  even  beyond  Wagner  on  the 
merely  technical  side.  Just  as  there  is  a  spe- 
cial s^le  of  writing  for  the  pianoforte  (JTIo- 
viertatz)  so  there  is  also  one  for  the  orchestra 
{Orehe$terMtz).  It  is  not  suffleioit  for  a  com- 
poeer  to  know  thorongiily  the  compass  and  pe- 
culiarities of  each  Instmment.  Effective  insnn- 
mentstion  requires  also  the  pwper  distribution 
of  the  separate  tones  of  a  chord  among  the  vari- 
ous instruments.  Thus,  if  a  composer  should 
write  tike  C  major  chord  for  trombones  in  suo- 
oessive  thirds,  o,  e,  g,  the  effect  would  be  a  con- 
fused mass  of  soimd;  whereas  the  proper  effect 
would  be  obtained  by  writing  o»  jr,  e'.  The  sci- 
ence of  instrumentation  teaches  the  pupil  the 
compass  and  peeuliarities  of  the  different  instm* 
ments  as  wdl  as  their  combinations.  But  talent 
for  instoumentation  and  orchestral  writing  is 
independent  of  purely  creative  talent,  althou^ 
all  great  composers  since  Beethoven,  with  the 
one  notable  exoeptitm  of  Chopin,  have  been  mas- 
ters of  the  orchestra.  The  best  works  on  in- 
strumentation are  those  of  Marx,  Lobe,  Prout, 
and  especially  Berlioz*  (translated  into  German 
and  enlanred  by  F.  Weingartner)  and  Oevaert. 
Consnlt  F.  Volbaeh,  JDot  modern«  Orofcester  •» 
•tfjner  BntwMe^mig  (Leipzig,  1910).  See 
chbstba;  Soobc. 

IN'STBTTMENT  OF  OOVEBNUENT,  The. 
A  written  constitution  for  the  Protectorate  in 
England,  set  forth  on  Dec.  16,  1663.  Since  Jan. 
IS,  1649,  the  Agreement  of  the  People  (q.v.)  had 
been  nominally  in  force,  its  provisions  being 
only  partially  carried  out,  but  there  was  ur- 

Cneed  of  sinne  effective  guaranty  of  civil 
tf.  The  instrument  provides  for  a  oonsti- 
tutional  government,  administered  by  a  Lord 
Protector,  and  a  Parliament  of  a  single  bouse. 
An  elective  assemUy  is  to  be  summoned  on  the 
8d  of  September,  165^  and  thereafter  once  In 
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every  third  year.  The  distribntton  (rf  oom^  and 
borough  seats  in  En^^aod  and  Wales  Is  based  on 
the  schedule  provided  in  the  Agreement  of  the 
People,  although  there  are  important  changes. 
For  the  first  time  provision  was  made  for  a 
pariiamentaiy  union  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland.  With  the  exception  of  those  who  had 
engaged  in  the  war  agaanst  the  Parliament  since 
1641,  or  in  the  Irish  rebellicMi,  or  professed  Ro- 
man Cathollcinn,  the  franchise  and  the  rif^t  of 
being  elected  are  conferred  upon  ''jpnsons  of 
known  intsgrity,  fearing  God,  and  of  good  con* 
soioicc^  and  being  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 
yeara,"  if  seised  or  possessed  of  real  or  personal 
estate  to  the  value  of  £200.  There  is  no  provi- 
sion for  the  borough  franchise,  that  being  left 
apparently  to  the  existing  custom  of  each  place. 
No  Parliament  was  to  continue  longer  than  three 
years,  and  no  Parliament  was  to  be  dissolved 
within  less  than  five  months  after  it  was  first 
oonvened  withoat  its  own  consent 

The  extended  powers  of  the  Protector  in  for* 
eign,  military,  and  civil  affairs  are  limited  by 
the  Parliament  and  the  Council  of  State.  A 
council  of  16  members  is  appointed  in  tiie  in- 
strument itself.  Other  members  may  be  added, 
but  the  number  may  never  be  more  than  21  nor 
less  than  13.  Councilors  are  to  hold  office  dur- 
ing good  behavior.  To  fill  a  vacan<gr  in  the 
Gonneil  the  Parliament  is  to  nominate  six  per- 
sona, the  CouneU  to  choose  two  out  of  these 
rix,  and  Uie  Protector  to  awolnt  one  of  the 
two.  "By  the  Inatnuncni  Oliver  Cronweill  is 
created  Lord  Protector  for  life.  His  sueceasors 
are  to  be  elected  by  the  Council.  A  veto  upon 
lu^slation  is  not  granted  the  Protector.  All 
bills  pasaed  by  Parliament  must  be  presented 
to  him;  and  if  his  consent  be  not  ^ven  within 
20  days,  they  become  laws,  unless  ne  can  con- 
vince Parliament  that  his  objections  are  suffi* 
drat  leasm  for  rejection  at  that  they  are  cm- 
trai^  to  the  Instnimrat.  There  Is  a  responsible 
ministry.  The  "Chancellor,  Keeper  or  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Great  Seal,  the  Treasurer,  Ad- 
miral, Chief  Governor  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
and  the  Chief  Justices  of  both  the  benches"  are 
to  be  chosen  by  the  consent  of  Parliament.  All 
other  appointments  are  apparentiy  left  in  the 
Protector's  hands.  Religions  libeity  ia  guaran- 
teed, except  to  "Popery  or  Prelacy,"  and  to 
"su<^  as,  under  profession  of  Christf  bold  forth 
and  practice  llcratiousnsss." 

The  Instrament  of  Government  reveals  the 
remarkable  ability  of  ito  framers.  The  most 
serious  defects  are  the  lack  of  any  provision  for 
amendment  and  the  failure  to  secure  the  national 
sanction.  It  broke  down  because  the  Parlia- 
ment summoned  under  ite  provisions  assumed 
the  power  of  a  constituent  assembly.  It  was 
later  amended  in  the  Petition  and  Advice  (q.v.). 
For  the  text  of  the  Instrument,  consult:  Gardi- 
ner. CoKsKfuHofKU  DommmUa  (Oxford,  1880); 
and  for  discussion,  id.,  OommtmiowUth  and  Pro- 
tectorate (New  York,  1894-1001) ;  Haaaon.  Life 
of  Milton,  vol.  iv  (London,  1873-04);  Jraks, 
Constitutional  Eaperimmta  (ib.,  1891);  Indsr- 
wick,  Interregnum  (ib.,  1801). 

nrSTB  UHENT8,  MuaiCAL.    See  Mdbig&l 

IWSTBUMENTa. 

INSUBBES,  In'sfl-brtz.  A  Gallic  people,  a 
branch  of  the  JEAui  (q.v.),  who  crossed  tiie 
Alps  in  the  fourth  <%ntury  b.o.  and  settled  in 
Italy  north  of  the  Po,  between  the  rivers  Adda 
and  ndnua  and  the  Alps.  Next  to  the  Bidl, 
they  were  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  tribe 
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found  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  at  the  time  thia  region 
first  came  in  contact  with  Roman  arms,  in  222 
B.O.  B7  1S4  bjo.  the  llomau  captured  their 
capital,  HedioUnum  (now  Milan),  and  reduoed 
the  tribe  to  submission — a  Tictoiy  whidi  com- 
pleted the  Roman  conquest  of  all  the  country 
lyiDg  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines  in 
the  western  part  of  Italy.  Consult  Heinrieh 
Niseen,  /toluol  Landeakunde,  vol.  U  (Berlin, 
1902),  and  the  article  "Insabri."  in  Lttblcer, 
ReaUemkom  des  kUunwhrn  AUertumt  (8th  ed., 
Leipsw.  1S14). 

TBnSXSJiM  MCyXJLM.   See  Iipau  IbuhimS. 

JS^VUa  LIPABJB'JB.     See  LiPASi  Is- 

LAHD8. 

IWSTJXATOBS.     See  ELCcnucm;  Coir- 

PDCTOR. 

IKSUB/ANCE  (OF.  etweuronoe,  from  ei*- 
Murer,  to  insure,  from  en,  in  +  seur,  sure,  from 
Lat.  seouriM,  free  from  care,  from  ««-,  without 
+  0117101  care).  Insurance  must  be  differenUr 
defined  aooording  to  the  aapeet  oi  it  which  fa 
under  consideratTon.  Every  person  who  embarks 
his  capital  in  any  kind  of  industrial  activity  is 
obliged  to  make  accumulations  to  nqilaoe  that 
purt  ai  it  which  is  used  up  in  the  productive 
(^ration.  Scnne  of  these  accumulations  are 
made  to  meet  losses  which  are  certain  and  defi- 
nite both  in  time  and  in  amount.  Such  accumu- 
lations should  be  large  enough  to  replace  the 
capital  used  up  and  no  laraer.  Other  accumu- 
lations are  made  to  meet  tosses  of  a  more  or 
less  uncertain  diaraetsr.  Sneh  aocnmulations 
are,  for  the  entire  group  engaged  in  aav  line 
of  industrial  aetivify,  larger  tban  the  losses, 
and  the  excess  of  accumulation  over  loss  varies 
directly  as  the  degree  of  uncertainty.  The  ac- 
cumulations of  an  individual  to  "meet  uncertain 
losses  constitute  his  insurance  fund,  and  so  far 
as  he  makes  such  accumulations  he  may  be  sud 
to  insure  himself.  From  this  point  of  Tiew 
htsarance  Is  %^  accumulation  of  funds  to  meet 
uncertain  losses. 

One  person  whose  propertv  is  exposed  to  a 
risk  of  some  Idnd  may  be  able  to  transfer  that 
risk  to  anoUier  person  for  a  consideration.  The 
latter  person  undertakes  to  make  good  to  the 
former  any  loss  whidi  he  may  suffer  from  certain 
specified  accidental  causes.  The  person  guar- 
anteeing the  reimbursement  for  such  aeeidoital 
loss  may  be  said  to  insure  against  the  loss. 
From  this  point  of  view  Insurance  is  the  trans- 
it of  an  existing  risk  from  the  person  exposed 
to  it  to  another  pmon  or  group  of  persons. 

When  one  person  merely  assomee  the  risk  of 
some  other  person,  there  is  little  or  no  social 

Si,in  from  the  transaction.  Whatever  accumu- 
UoD  the  former  would  have  had  to  make  if  he 
had  carried  his  own  risk,  the  latter  must  make 
after  he  assumes  the  rislc.  The  burden  which 
the  risk  Imposes  «i  society  ranains  unaffected. 
If,  however,  the  risks  of  many  individuals  are 
broo^t  tocher  in  a  group,  a  new  principle  is 
brought  into  play.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the 
amount  of  loss  to  be  expected  steadily  diminishes 
as  the  number  of  risks  included  in  the  group 
Increases.  Thus  an  insurance  c(»apany,  which 
has  assumed  the  rislcs  of  thousands  of  individ- 
uals, is  exposed  to  much  less  uncertainty  as  to 
the  amount  of  loss  it  will  have  to  indenuify  in 
a  given  period  of  time  than  any  one  of  the  indi- 
vidnals  is  as  to  the  amount  of  loss  he  would 
suffer  during  the  same  period  if  uninsured.  The 
total  amount  of  loss  wnich  the  etmpMiy  experi- 
ences increases  as  the  number  of  riuEs  it  is 
Vol.  Xn.— 16 
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oariTing  increases;  but  tiie  proportion  of  the 
totu  loss  which  may  be  considered  as  certain 
steadiW  increases  and  th*  jproportiMi  of  uncertain 
loss  diminishes.  For  the  company,  the  only 
uncertainty  is  as  to  how  much  the  aotual  loss 
will  differ  from  the  average  loss,  and  by  the 
well-known  law  of  averages  the  peroentage  of 
variation  between  actual  loss  and  average  loss 
diminishes  as  the  number  of  cases  increases. 
Now  the  insurance  company  under  competitive 
ocmditions  makes  its  aocumulati<»is  under  the 
same  omditiona  as  the  individnaL  To  meet 
d^nite  losses  it  accumulates  only  tiie  amount  of 
the  losses;  to  meet  uncertain  losses  it  acennm- 
lates  in  the  l<ng  run  an  amount  in  excess  of  the 
losses,  and  this  excess  varies  with  the  degree  of 
uncertainty.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
company  can  carry  the  rislcs  of  100,000  individ- 
uals on  a  much  smaller  accumulation  than  would 
be  made  by  the  individuals  if  each  were  carry- 
ing his  own  risk.  This  reduction  in  the  coat 
of  carrying  risks  is  one  of  the  ecraomic  advan- 
tages of  oommereial  insurance. 

Tht  second  advantage  arises  from  the  difl^en 
of  loss.  While  it  Is  true  that  for  the  entire 
group  of  pmons  oigaged  in  a  particular  indus- 
try accumulations  to  me<t  uncertain  losses  will 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  losses,  it  is  equally 
true  that  some  will  suffer  loss  in  excess  <n 
their  accumulati<ms,  while  others  will  make  the 
accumulations  and  escape  the  loss.  In  other 
words,  while  the  group  as  a  wh<de  will  make  ex- 
tra gains  on  aoeonnt  of  the  existenoe  of  risks, 
these  gains  will  be  unequally  distributed  among 
the  members  of  the  group.  Those  who  suffer  the 
loss  will  be  seriously  crippled  financially  if  not 
actually  ruined,  while  those  who  escape  the  loss 
will  reap  all  tiie  advantage.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  members  of  the  group  are  all  insured, 
the  system  of  premiums  and  indemnities  diffuses 
the  losses  actually  suffered  among  all  the  num- 
bers of  the  group.  This  causes  such  losses  to 
fall  on  the  least  important  part  of  the  oapifwl 
of  all  instead  of  being  concentrated  on  a  few 
unfortunate  individuals.  In  this  way  the  eco- 
ncsnic  evils  caused  liy  the  accidental  destruction 
of  property  are  greatly  modified.  From  the  so- 
cial point  of  view,  therefore,  insurance  may  be 
defined  as  an  eocxiomic  institution  for  reducing 
the  accumulation  to  meet  uncertain  losses  ana 
for  lessening  the  evil  consequences  of  the  aeei* 
dental  deetraetion  of  property,  throng  the  com- 
bination of  the  risks  of  many  Indivi^ials  in  one 
group.  Aocumulatitm  to  meet  uncertain  losses 
and  the  transfer  of  risk  are  both  involved,  and 
in  addition  the  combination  of  many  risks  in 
one  group.  It  is  this  definition  of  the  term  that 
covers  the  business  of  insurance  as  it  is  carried 
on  in  the  economic  world. 

The  Belation  of  the  Indlvldnal  to  TTnoer- 
tainty.  If  we  turn  now  from  the  social  aspects 
of  insuranoe  to  consider  It  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  insured  person,  we  find  that  for  him 
its  chief  characteristic  is  the  substitution  of 
certainty  for  uncertainty,  of  a  certain  and  defi- 
nite expense  for  the  possibility  of  an  uncertain 
loss.  Every  person  engaged  in  any  form  of  in- 
dustrial activity  is  exposed  to  many  chances  of 
accidental  loss.  Some  forms  of  danger  may  be 
practically  eliminated  throng  the  adoption  of 
measures  calculated  to  reduce  tiie  possibility  of 
loss.  Such  measures  may  be  grouped  under  the 
name  "prevration."  It  u  to  be  noticed  that  the 
fact  that  it  is  possible  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
loH  in  a  partlciuar  case  by  the  adoption  ot  pre- 
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Tentire  measures  does  not  prove  that  it  it  desir- 
able  to  do  so.  Such  measures  may  cost  more 
than  tb^  save.  PreventiTe  measures,  tberelcv^ 
will  be  adopted  only  so  far  as  they  are  found  to 
be  economically  advantageous. 

A  person  engaging  in  industrial  activitv  finds 
himself  exposed  to  the  possibility  of  accidental 
losses  from  various  sources  and  of  various  de- 
grees of  uncertainty.  To  protect  himself  he  may 
adopt  any  one  of  three  methods.  So  far  as  it 
is  ecMiomically  advantageous,  a  prudent  man 
will  adopt  preventive  measures  which  will  re- 
duce the  danger  i^  loss  and  so  lessen  the  degree 
of  uncertain^.  Against  some  of  the  rcBuining 
risks  he  may,  frcm  neoeasi^  or  hj  choice,  pro> 
tect  himself  1^  making  aecnmnlations  to  replace 
the  capital  aocidentally  deatn^ed.  He  may  then 
be  said  to  be  insuring  himself,  although  the 
term  "self-insurance"  is  more  commomy  re- 
stricted to  such  conduct  with  regard  to  risks 
against  which  it  is  possible  to  purchase  protec- 
tion from  the  insurance  company.  Where 
transfer  of  risks  to  a  emnpany  is  impossible,  as 
in  the  caae  of  the  danger  of  a  shrinkage  in  the 
value  of  a  stock  of  gm>ds  through  a  <mange  in 
human  wants,  the  method  of  aelf-insurance  is 
the  only  one  tiiat  can  be  adopted.  Finally,  with 
respect  to  a  limited  number  of  risks,  protection 
may  be  secured  by  transferring  tiiem  to  insur- 
ance companies  and  substituting  the  obligation 
to  make  fixed  and  definite  paymwts  to  the  com- 
pany lor  the  neceasi^  of  making  individual  ao- 
cnmulaticma.  The  enoiee  between  these  three 
methods  of  preparing  to  meet  uncertain  aedi- 
dentel  losses  will  be  made  by  a  prudent  person 
on  the  basis  of  their  rdative  cost.  Where  in- 
surance in  an  established  mnapany  is  possible, 
the  choice  of  self-insurance  womd  never  be 
justifiable  if  the  cost  of  insurance  in  the  com- 
pany were  as  low  as  it  could  be  made  witii 
entire  safety.  It  is  only  because  insurance 
companies  fail  to  reduce  premiums  to  the  cost 
levd  that  many  large  bntiness  ooneems  find  it 
advantageous  to  carry  their  own  risks.  A  large 
oonoem  with  many  detached  risks  can  do  It 
where  a  small  oonoem  cannot,  but  under  ideal 
oonditions  it  would  not  be  m  profitable  proceed- 
ing evoi  for  the  former. 

OOHMEBCIAL  INBURASO* 

Commercial  insurance  cornea  under  the  last 
of  the  three  definitions  given  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  It  is  an  eccm<Hnic  institotion  for  deal< 
ing  witii  uncertain  losses.  The  study  of  it  may 
b«  omvoiiently  made  under  three  heads:  the  le- 
laticm  between  the  insured  and  the  companT,  in- 
duding  an  examination  'of  the  nabire  m  the 
insurance  contract;  the  kinds  of  insurance  com- 
panies and  their  characteristics,  including  tiieir 
methods  of  operation ;  the  relation  of  the  govern- 
ment to  insurance,  including  a  discusnon  of 
what  it  oufl^t  to  be,  as  wdl  as  what  it  is. 

The  Belktiim  batween  the  lusared  and 
the  Insnnuiee  Company.  The  Riak.—An  in- 
surance eontraet  transfers  a  liaUlity  to  nnoer* 
tain  loss  of  a  more  or  less  narrowly  A^ed 
nature  from  the  person  insured  to  the  insurance 
company.  For  the  insured  it  is  the  substitution 
of  a  definite  payment  or  series  of  payments  for 
the  posubility  of  an  uncertain  loss ;  for  the  cran- 
pany,  conversely,  it  is  the  acceptance  of  an  un- 
certain liability  in  exchange  for  a  definite  pay- 
ment or  series  of  payments.  It  may  be  noted  in 
passing  that  in  the  case  of  the  mutaal  insurance 
company  tiwrs  is  in  Uieory  the  transfer  of  only 
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a  part  of  the  uncertainty.  The  insured,  being 
also  insurer,  is  etill  exposed  to  aaaxe  uncertainty 
as  to  the  amount  of  foes  he  will  tnSex  in  the 
form  of  assessments.  In  practice,  however,  the 
difference  between  insurance  in  a  mutual  com- 
pany and  in  a  stock  company  is  very  slight,  and 
during  the  present  discussion  may  be  disre- 
garded. (Further  reference  to  this  matter  will 
be  made  in  c<msidering  the  different  kinds  of 
insurance  companies.)  The  insurance  company 
assumes  the  l^al  obligation  of  paying  to  the 
insured  certain  specified  sums  on  the  occurrence 
of  certain  specified  events.  It  assumes  these 
Uabiliides,  however,  with  the  eertainfy  that  in 
the  great  majori^  of  cases  it  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  make  the  payments.  Its  actual  liability 
is  much  less  than  its  full  legal  liabilify.  The 
actual  liability  which  the  company  assumes  in 
granting  insurance  at  any  time  is  technically 
known  as  "the  risk."  The  most  important  ques- 
tion in  this  connection  is  how  the  risk  is  deter- 
mined. In  seeking  an  answer  to  this  questitm 
two  thinj^  have  to  be  taken  into  account— 
the  amount  whidi  the  oompany  binds  itself  to 
pay  and  the  probability  that  it  will  have  to 
make  payment.  These  two  factors  will  be  ctm- 
sidered  in  turn. 

The  maximum  amount  for  which  the  company 
renders  itself  contingently  liable  is  usually  ex- 
pressed in  the  policy.  This  amount  ought  in 
all  cases  to  be  limited  to  the  insurable  inter- 
est of  the  insured,  i.e.,  to  the  amount  of  loss  he 
would  actually  suffer  frtHU  the  occurrence  of 
the  event  against  whose  consequences  he  is  in- 
sured. To  promise  a  larger  amount  is  to  make 
it  for  the  interest  of  the  insured  to  bring  about 
the  occurrence  of  the  event — a  condition  of 
things  which  is*  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the 
company  and  ccmtrary  to  public  policy.  In  the 
insurance  of  property  the  attempt  is  nearly  al- 
ways made  to  apply  this  principle.  In  life  in- 
surance, however,  uid  in  other  forms  of  insur- 
ance against  loss  of  income  from  labor,  no  such 
attemi^  is  made  in  many  cases.  A  life  insurance 
company  does  not  undertake  to  limit  the  amount 
of  insurance  which  any  man  may  take  out  on 
his  own  life  to  the  capitalized  value  of  his  in- 
come-earning capacity,  any  more  than  it  limits 
his  choice  of  b«ieficiiu1es  to  those  who  are  ac- 
tually economically  benefited  by  his  living.  It 
cannot  be  denied  Uiat  the  results  of  this  policy 
are  in  some  respects  very  unfortunate.  It  leada 
to  an  increase  in  the  incentive  to  cmnmit  two 
kinds  of  crimes — suicide  and  murder — and  to  a 
certain  inereaae  in  the  number  of  such  erimes 
actually  committed.  That  the  situation  is  not 
intolerable  is  due  to  the  fact  that  other  motives 
are  at  work  which  are  sufficiently  strong  in  most 
cases  to  overcome  entirely  the  eoon<Haic  motive. 

Insurable  interest,  tfaen,  fixes  the  maximum 
amount  for  which  a  policy  should  be  made  out. 
Insurable  interest  may  be  d«Sned  as  any  legal 
or  equitable  right  or  interest  such  that  ttie  eoi- 
tiogency  insured  against  will  result  in  financial 
loss  to  the  insured.  This  definition,  whUe  not 
oomplete,  covers  the  greater  number  of  examines 
of  insurable  interest.  Thus  a  mortgagee  or 
pledgee  has  an  insurable  int««st  in  tile  property 
mortgaged  or  pledged.  A  vendee  of  proper^ 
under  an  executory  contract  of  purchase  has  an 
insurable  interest  in  the  property.  A  common 
carrier  or  other  bailee  has  an  insurable  interest 
in  the  goods  liailed.  The  carrier  also  has  an 
insurable  interest  in  the  proq»ective  frd|^t  mton 
goods  actually  laden  upon  his  ship  or  outer 
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Tdiiele  for  carriage.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
several  different  persooB  may  have  distinct  in- 
surable intereats  in  the  same  property,  and  that 
these  insurable  interests  may  in  the  aggr^ate 
exceed  the  value  of  the  piopraty  bunred. 

In  gmeral,  no  particular  amount  of  insurabls 
interest  is  necessary  to  make  the  insuranee  eon- 
tract  valid.  It  is  enough  if,  at  iJie  time  of  ef- 
feetinff  the  insurance  pcdit^,  the  insured  has 
some  interest  in  the  life  or  proper^  insured. 
There  is,  however,  one  exception  in  iJbe  case  of 
life  insurance.  Althou^  in  the  case  of  insur- 
ance of  the  life  of  a  rdative  the  law  does  not 
require  any  limit  to  be  placed  on  the  value  of 
the  life  insured,  wiien  the  interest  of  the  in- 
■nred  is  purely  financial,  the  insurance  by  a 
creditor  of  t)ie  Hfe  of  a  debtor,  the  amount  <^ 
the  insurance  must  bear  some  rdatiou  to  the 
amount  of  the  debt  plus  interest  and  the  cost 
<^  insurance  or  it  will  be  deemed  void  as  a 
gambling  contract. 

One  of  the  most  important  principles  of  the 
law  of  insurance  is  that  the  contract  of  insur- 
ance is  a  contract  of  indemnity  only.  It  follows 
that  in  most  forms  of  insurances  the  insure 
must  not  only  have  an  insurable  interest  at  the 
time  he  effects  the  insurance,  hot  that  he  must 
have  an  insuraUe  interest  at  the  Ume  of  the 
loM  in  order  to  recover  on  the  policy,  and  the 
unonnt  of  the  recovery  will  be  measured  by 
the  amount  of  his  insurable  interest.  The  life 
insurance  contract  constitutes  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  It  is  not  strictly  a  contract  of  in- 
demnity, but  a  oontract  to  pay  a  fixed  amount 
<^  money;  and  if  the  insured  has  an  insurable 
interest  at  the  time  of  effecting  the  insurance, 
so  that  the  policy  is  then  valid,  he  may  recover 
the  entire  amount  of  the  policy  upon  the  happen* 
ing  of  the  loss,  even  tbon^  the  insurable  inter- 
est has  Hiea  ceased.  Insurance  policies,  known 
as  "valued  policies,"  are  sometimes  written  in 
which  an  agreed  vsilue  is  assigned  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  insured.  In  the  event  of  loss  the 
insured  must  still  have  his  interest  in  the  prop- 
erty insured,  but  the  value  of  his  interest  is 
determined  by  the  policy.  In  several  States 
insurers  against  loss  far  fixe  are  required  hf 
statute  to  issue  only  valued  policies. 

When  tiiere  are  several  insurers  of  the  same 
interest  in  the  same  property,  their  poeition  in 
the  event  of  loss  is  not  unlike  that  of  cosuretiea. 
If  the  amount  of  the  several  policies  exceeds  the 
value  of  the  interest,  the  insnred  may  not  re* 
.cover  the  full  amount  of  property  fnmi  the  in- 
surer, but  each  is  required  to  contribute  ratably 
to  the  loss;  vr,  it  the  insured  elects  to  recover 
the  amount  of  the  loss  from  any  one  insurer 
(as  he  may  do  in  the  absence  of  stipulaticm  to 
the  contrary  in  the  poUey),  that  one,  on  pay- 
ment of  the  loss,  may  etmipel  ecmtribution  pro 
rata  1^  each  of  the  otner  insurers. 

In  the  case  of  marine  insurance  policies  the 
insured  is  deemed  to  be  a  coinsurer  with  his 
insurer  if  the  amount  of  insurance  is  lees  than 
the  full  value  of  the  interest  insured.  The  ma- 
rine policy  is  therefore  a  poli<7  of  Indonnity 
mly  u  tiie  pnmerbr  or  interest  insured  is  in- 
suied  for  its  full  valtie.  If  insured  for  less  than 
its  foil  value,  the  insured  can  recover  on  his 
pfjiCT  only  such  proportion  of  the  amount  in* 
sored  as  the  loss  bears  to  the  value  of  the 
whole  interest  of  the  insurance  on  the  property. 

The  amount  stated  on  the  face  of  the  policy  is 
the  maximum  amount  for  which  an  insurance 
company  may  become  liable.   In  some  forms  of 


insurance,  as  in  life,  accident,  and  sickness  in- 
surance, the  amount  stated  in  the  policy  is 
the  amount  actually  paid  if  Uie  specified  event 
occurs,  regardless  of  whether  an  equivalent  loss 
is  actually  suffered  or  not.  With  most  fonns  of 
insurance  of  property  the  situation  is  different. 
Whatever  may  be  the  faee  of  the  wAicj,  the 
indemnity  is  not  expected  to  exceed  uie  loss  ac- 
tually experienced.  If  insured  property  is  par- 
tially destroyed  and  the  loss  does  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  insurance,  the  amount  of  loss 
fixes  the  maximum  amount  to  be  paid  as  in- 
demnity. In  some  countries  in  fire  insurance 
any  person  who  insures  liis  property  for  less 
than  its  full  value  is  held  to  be  his  own  insurer 
for  the  differaiee  between  the  value  of  the 
proper^  and  the  amount  of  ihe  insurance;  and 
if  the  property  is  partially  destroyed  and  the 
loss  does  not  exceed  the  insurance,  the  indem- 
nity actually  paid  is  such  part  of  the  loss  as  the 
total  amount  of  insurance  in  force  is  of  the 
total  value  of  the  property.  If,  e.g.,  property 
insured  for  three-fourths  of  its  value  Is  par- 
tially destroyed,  the  indemnity  actually  paid 
will  be  three-fourths  of  the  loss.  The  rest  of 
the  loss  will  fall  upon  the  insured  as  coinsurer. 
In  the  United  States  this  principle  is  not  com- 
monly applied  accept  in  marine  insurance.  In 
general,  when  insured  property  is  partially  dfr 
stroyed  and  the  loss  does  not  exceed  ^e  amount 
of  the  insurance,  the  insurance  company  becomes 
responaible  for  the  entire  amoimt  of  the  loss. 

When  the  loss  fixes  the  maximum  amount  of 
indemnity,  it  is  clear  that  the  amount  stated  in 
the  face  of  Hie  poli<nr  cannot  be  taken  as  the 
measure  of  the  real  liability  which  a  company 
assumes  in  insuring  a  piece  of  property.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  an  abstract  possibility  Uiat 
every  time  a  loss  occurs  it  will  be  large  enough 
to  call  for  the  full  amount  of  the  insurance,  but 
there  is  a  practical  certainty  that  in  many  cases 
loss  and  indemnity  will  be  less  than  the  face  of 
the  policy.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  calcu- 
late what  is  the  probable  ratio  of  tiie  indon- 
ni^  to  the  amount  of  insurance,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  estimate  the  probable  intensi^  of 
the  loss.  This  can  be  ascertained,  not  by  a 
stn^  d  the  eharaeteristtes  <rf  the  insured  prop- 
erty, but  only  hy  tiie  statistical  analysis  of  the 
results  of  past  experience.  If  it  were  shown  by 
such  analysis  that  for  any  particular  land  of 
property  the  indemnity  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  had  been  on  the  average  <me-balf  the 
amount  stated  in  the  face  of  tiie  policy,  then 
the  amount  the  insurance  company  would  actu- 
ally have  at  stake  in  a  policy  issued  on  pn^terty 
of  that  kind  would  be  oDe-haJf  tiie  amount  stated 
in  the  face  of  tiie  policy. 

Degree  of  Probability. — Tba  determination  of 
the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  the  event 
against  whose  economic  consequences  insuranos 
is  granted  is  a  much  more  complex  matter  tlian 
the  determination  of  the  amount  which  tiie  in- 
surance company  lias  at  stake  on  a  given  policy. 
It  is  evident  that  this  probability  will  vary  witii 
the  length  of  time  for  whleh  the  insurance  is  to 
be  in  fbroe;  that,  otiier  things  bdng  equal,  tiia 
pn4whiUty  of  the  occurrence  of  a  chance  event 
Is  twice  as  great  for  two  years  as  for  one  year. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  approach  tiie  problem 
by  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  element  of 
time  and  assuming  that  all  insurance  is  granted 
for  a  uniform  period,  say  for  one  year.  We  may 
then  consider  what  changes,  if  any,  the  intro- 
ducticm  of  the  time  element  will  involve. 
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It  U  to  be  noted  in  the  flnt  plaM  that  it  1b 
impotdble  to  detennine  the  d^ree  of  proba- 
bility by  the  moat  ashaustive  atudy  ot  the 
individual  risk.  It  ia  ea^  to  aee  that  there  is 
more  danger  in  one  caae  than  another — tlia^ 
e.g.,  other  things  being  equal,  a  wooden  house 
is  more  lilcely  to  be  burned  than  a  stone  house; 
but  what  the  absolute  probability  is  in  either 
ease  does  not  appear.  Whether  either  will  be 
destroyed  or  not  is  a  matter  of  chance,  though 
with  different  degreea  of  probability.  By  this 
it  is  not  meant  tiuit  the  destmetion  la  uncaused, 
but  that  the  forces  at  woric  are  so  complex  that 
human  knowledge  is  incapable  of  analyzing  than 
oraipletdy. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  degree  of 
pn^btli^  directly,  the  attempt  is  made  to 
discover  it  in  an  indirect  way.  The  method  is 
the  application  of  the  theory  of  probability  to 
tiie  statistical  results  of  past  experience.  The 
average  of  the  past  is  the  probability  of  the  fu- 
ture. If  the  records  show  that  for  a  series  of 
years  an  event  has  occurred  10  times  a  year  for 
every  10,000  opportunities  for  its  occurrence, 
the  degree  of  probability  that  it  will  occur  in  a 
future  year,  conditions  remaining  unchanged,  is 
denoted  by  the  fraction  10/10,000.  or  1/1000. 
The  actual  number  of  occurrences  in  any  one 
year  may  vary  more  or  less  fnnn  the  probable 
number  as  indicated  by  the  average.  The  prob- 
able degree  of  this  variation  may  be  d^rmined 
from  the  character  of  the  past  series.  The 
neater  the  fluctuations  in  the  series  In  the  past, 
ne  greater  the  variations  of  actual  from  aver- 

Xthat  may  be  expected  in  the  future.  But 
tever  the  character  of  the  past  series,  it  will 
always  be  true  that  increasing  the  number  of 
opportunities,  provided  they  are  all  alike,  di- 
minishes the  probable  variation  of  the  actual 
number  of  occurrences  in  any  future  year  from 
the  probaUe  nnmbw  as  determined  by  past 
cxpenmoes.  To  state  the  same  principle  m  a 
form  more  directly  applicable  to  insurance,  the 
greater  the  number  of  similar  risks  included  in 
a  group,  the  smaller  the  percentage  of  variation 
between  the  average  number  of  losses  for  a  series 
of  years  and  the  actual  number  of  loBses  for  any 
particular  year. 

The  influence  of  time  on  probability  under 
these  ideally  simplified  conditions,  i.e.,  on  the 
hypothesis  that  ul  circumstances  affecting  the 
degree  of  danger  remain  unchanged,  is  very 
simple.  The  probability  varies  directly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  time.  For  «  years  the  probability 
Is  n  times  as  great  as  for  one  year.  If,  then,  we 
represent  by  a  the  amount  which  an  insurance 
company  has  at  stake  on  a  given  pcdicy,  by  p 
the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  a  loss  wiUiin 
one  year,  and  by  n  the  number  of  years  for 
which  the  company  iwnes  its  policy,  we  should 
have  the  annual  risk  assumed  by  the  etHnpat^ 
represoited  by  the  formula  a  X  p,  and  the  total 
risk  for  the  n  years  represented  by  a  X  p  X  ». 

The  real  difficulties  involved  in  the  attempt 
to  estimate  risk  have  not  yet  been  touched  upon. 
They  are  practical  rather  than  theoretical.  The 
determination  of  future  events  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  theory  of  probabilities  to  the  resulto 
of  past  experience  proceeds  on  the  basis  of  two 
assumptions — ^that  all  the  cases  included,  whether 
past  or  future,  are  alike  in  all  essential  re- 
ntecto  and  that  the  lapse  of  time  brings  no 
diange  in  the  factors  affecting  the  d^ee  of 
probability.  Neither  of  these  assumptions  cor* 
Tesp<md8  to  the  fact  As  to  the  first  we  see  that' 


hardly  any  two  Uvea  of  pieoM  of  property  an 
alike  in  all  essential  respects.  In  the  ease  of 
fire  insnranoe,  e.g.,  the  numlm  of  dremnatMioea 
affecting  the  probability  of  deatnietion  ia  very 
great.  It  is  <mly  bj  overlooking  many  minor 
points  and  assuming  a  d^ee  of  similari^  that 
does  not  actually  exist  that  the  appHcatitm  of 
the  statistical  method  is  at  all  possible.  The 
same  considerations  apply  more  or  less  to  all 
other  forms  of  insurance.  The  oommon  prsetioe 
ia  to  group  risks  in  clssica,  aooording  to  their 
more  Mominent  elements,  and  collect  uta  nbont 
the  dlfferait  elanes  fnan  which  to  ealcnlate  the 
average.  Each  class  has  Its  own  average  and  ita 
own  d^p%e  of  probaUlity.  In  estimating  an 
individual  risk  the  average  of  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs  is  used  as  a  basis  from  whidh 
the  particular  risk  is  calculated  by  making  al- 
lowance for  any  special  conditions  affecting  it. 
The  result  is  at  uie  best  a  more  or  less  close 
approximation  to  reality. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  what  the  tfsrt 
of  the  imperfect  dassiflcatiim  of  rides  te,  botii 
on  the  insuring  companies  and  on  the  insored. 
To  the  companies  it  would  make  no  difference 
of  any  kind  if  all  adopted  the  aame  dassiflca- 
tion  and  applied  it  in  toe  same  way.  A  general 
underestimating  of  risks  would,  of  course,  lead 
to  ruin.  But  an  imperfect  dassifleation,  as  a 
result  of  which  there  were  as  many  risks  over- 
estimated as  there  wero  underertimated,  woiUd 
do  them  no  harm.  An  average  of  all  kinds  of 
risks  would  be  perfectly  safe  i«r  them,  provided 
all  kinds  of  risks  wen  dialled  for  according  to 
the  average.  Thus,  if  there  are  10  risks  whidi, 
when  properly  estimated,  amount  to  1,  S,  3,  and 
BO  on  up  to  10,  the  risk  assumed  by  a  company 
which  insured  than  all  would  amount  to  58; 
but  the  comiMuiy  is  e(|ually  safe  whether  it 
charges  each  risk  according  to  its  proper  value, 
1,  S,  8,  and  so  on  np  to  10,  or  diarges  eadi  of 
them  aocording  to  the  average  risk,  which  is 
SH.  Where  there  are  competing  o(Knpaniu> 
however,  and  one  estimates  risks  more  doeety 
than  the  others,  the  result  of  imperfect  classifi- 
cation is  an  unfavorable  selection  of  risks.  If 
one  company  assumed  all  risks  from  1  to  10  at 
thdr  proper  valuation,  while  another  assumed 
them  all  at  the  average  valuation  of  6H>  the 
former  company  would  get  all  the  Bmall  rides, 
those  from  1  to  6,  and  the  latter  the  large  ones, 
those  from  fi  to  10.  We  see,  then,  that  wliero 
all  insurance  companies  use  the  same  classifica- 
tion, they  have  no  incentive  to  perfect  thdr 
system,  but  whero  one  company  introduoes  a 
more  accurate  dasdfication,  others  are  con- 
strained to  do  the  Bams  or  snffer  frcm  advarw 
sdection. 

The  effect  of  imperfect  classification  of  rides 
upon  the  insured  is  to  cause  a  disproportionate 
diBtribution  of  the  burden  of  insnnuios.  In  an 
ideal  system  this  burden  would  be  so  distributed 
that  each  person  would  pay  to  the  ctnnpany  in 
pn^rtion  to  the  risk  he  brou^t  upon  it.  This 
ideal  can  never  be  reached,  but  the  more  nearly 
exact  the  calculation  of  risks,  the  more  dosdy 
is  the  ideal  approximated.  The  extent  to  whi^ 
the  attempt  is  made  to  estimate  the  risks  ac- 
curately varies  in  the  different  forms  of  insur- 
ance. It  is  probably  carried  furthest  in  fire 
insurance,  while  in  life  insurance  and.  othtf 
similar  kinds  cmnparatively  littie  attentitm  is 
paid  to  it.  Most  life  insuranoe  canpanles  reeog^ 
niie  wly  two  dasses  of  rides — those  whidh  oome 
up  to  a  certain  standard  and  those  which  fall 
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below  it.  The  latter  are  rejected,  while  the 
former  are  all  accepted  at  eqiul  rates  for  equal 
ages.  Yet  in  many  cases  the  examining  phrsi- 
ciana  would  have  no  hesitation  in  declaiuig  that 
some  of  those  accepted  would  in  all  probabili^ 
lire  longer  than  others.  The  result  of  this  im- 
perfect dassiflcation  of  risks  is  like  that  already 
noted — tibat  in  the  long  run  the  strmger  and 
healthier  lives  pay  a  put  of  tiie  coat  ml  insnr- 
anoe  of  those  possessing  leM  viabilil?.  This  in- 
justice is  partially  eliminated  through  the  return 
to  the  insured  of  a  part  of  their  premiums  in 
tbe  form  of  dividends,  of  which  the  longer  lives 
receive  the  larger  share.  But  that  can  mean 
no  more  than  that  the  premium  rates  are  scaled 
so  high  that  the  excess  paid  by  the  stronger 
lives  18  sufficient  to  make  up  the  deficiency  on 
the  weaker  and  leave  a  remnant  to  be  rettuned 
«a  divMends. 

The  fact  that  most  insurance  companies  re- 
fuse to  insure  lives  that  do  not  oome  up  to  a 
certain  standard  suggests  Uie  question.  What  is 
an  insurable  risk  7  ^The  answer  clearly  is  that 
any  risk — i.e.,  any  chance  of  loss  depending  on 
the  occurrence  of  any  uncertain  event — is  In- 
surable, provided  there  are  sufflcieoit  data  to 
enable  the  d^ree  of  probability  to  be  estimated, 
and  provided  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  in< 
mred  cannot  too  earify  make  use  of  the  inaur- 
«nce  for  his  own  eeonranlo  advantage.  However 
hacardons  the  risk,  it  may  be  covered  by  putting 
the  pTcsnium  hij^  enoiufh.  It  is  sometimes 
stated  that  only  those  rius  are  insurable  which 
threaten  a  large  number  of  individuals  at  the 
same  time.  The  larger  the  number  of  risks,  the 
more  closely  the  d^pree  of  probabili^  can  be 
estimated;  but  it  is  possible  to  make  s<ane  esti- 
mate of  it  (m  the  basis  of  a  very  small  numbo- 
cf  rl^  and  cover  the  hij^  degrm  of  unosr- 
tainty  1^  a  high  premium  rate.  No  more  is  it 
true  that  the  asj^a*  must  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  loss  cannot  actually  befall  a  large 
proportion  oi  the  insured  at  the  same  time. 
Here  again  it  is  a  question  of  putting  the  pre- 
mium rates  high  enough  and  accumulating  large 
reserves.  If  every  one  of  the  ^insured  lost  at  ^e 
same  time,  the  company  could  meet  the  loss 

Srovided  it  had  estimated  the  risks  correctly. 
Tor,  flnalW,  does  it  make  any  difference  how 
great  the  duiger  of  loss  may  be.  It  la  rimplv  a 
matter  of  adjusting  premtumB  to  risks.  A  life 
insurance  company  insuring  only  the  lives  of 
consumptives  mij^t  be  on  just  as  sound  a  finan- 
cial basis  as  one  which  made  a  speeiaHy  of 
insuring  only  extra-healthy  lives. 

But  while  the  theory  of  insurance  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  forms  of  uncertain  losses,  its 
actual  extension  is  limited  by  practical  difficul- 
ties. The  chief  one  of  these  is  the  impossibllily 
of  inducing  people  to  pay  the  high  rates  which 
wmld  make  it  safe  for  a  company  to  assume 
very  hazardous  risks.  Unless  there  is  consider- 
able difference  between  the  uncertainty  to  which 
an  individual  is  exposed  and  that  to  which  an 
insurance  company  is  exposed  from  the  same 
risk,  the  gain  from  insurance  becomes  very 
di^t  when  the  cost  of  conducting  the  business 
is  added  to  the  first  cost  of  the  insurance.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  many  risks  are  still 
untouched  by  insurance  companies  which  offer  a 
&ir  field  for  their  activity- 
One  other  point  in  eonneetitm  with  the  subject 
cf  risks  deserves  brief  eonuderation.  While  it 
is  tiie  purpose  of  insurance  to  reduce  the  burden 
irtkicb  chance  losses  bring  iip«i  soeiely,  one  of 
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its  consequences  is  an  inerean  in  the  actual 
amount  of  loss.  This  is  due  to  the  effect  of  in- 
surance upon  the  mind  of  the  insured.  An  hon- 
est man  may  become  less  careful  in  protecting 
his  property,  a  dishonest  man  may  even  seek 
to  destroy  his  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  in- 
surance. The  danger  of  the  loss  through  the 
carelessness  or  misconduct  of  the  insured  ia 
commonly  rderred  to  as  "the  moral  risk."  It 
constitutes  one  dement  in  every  risk  that  the 
insurance  company  assumes,  and  one  which  in 
general  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate.  It  is  for 
the  interest  of  the  company  to  reduce  the  danger 
as  much  as  possible,  and  it  is  contrary  to  public 
policy  to  allow  them  to  increase  it  unnecessarily, 
various  forfeiture  provisions  are  inserted  in 
policies  for  the  purpose  of  cranpelling  greater 
carefnlnesa  and  reducing  misconduct.  The  chief 
relianoe,  however,  must  oe  on  the  strict  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  insurable  interest.  It 
may  even  be  practically  advantageous  to  limit 
the  amount  of  insurance  to  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  insurable  interest  in  order  to  create  a 
positive  inoNitive  to  carefulness  and  hcmesty. 
Serious  as  the  moral  risk  in  insurance  it,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  exaggerated  in 
the  popular  opinion.  Of  all  fires  inHassachu- 
seUs  for  the  period  1900-11,  2.4  per  cent  proved 
to  be  of  incmdiarj  origin,  and  less  than  one- 
third  of  these  were  set  fw  the  purpose  of  ob* 
taining  insurance.  Doubtless  some  fires  appar- 
ently of  accidental  origin  were  really  incai^ary. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  safe  estimate  uiat  fires  for 
the  sake  of  defrauding  the  insurance  companies 
represent  only  between  one  and  two  per  cent  of 
the  total  fire  loss. 

The  PremMMH.— The  amount  p^d  to  the  in- 
■nranee  compuiy  by  the  inured  ia  called  the 
pranium.  It  consists  of  two  parts — the  "nataral 
proninm"  and  the  "loading."  The  amount  of  the 
natural  premium  is  determined  by  the  risk,  or, 
to  ipMk  more  precisely,  it  equals  the  risk.  The 
loading  ia  the  amount  added  to  the  natural  pre- 
mium to  cover  the  cost  of  insuring  the  risk.  In 
other  words,  the  natural  premium  pays  the 
losses  and  the  loading  pays  the  expenses.  The 
insured  in  any  company  must  pay  all  the  losses 
and  all  the  iexpenses  of  the  c<mipany,  interest  on 
tiie  capital  invoted  in  tiie  business  included. 
This  oost  of  administration  is  distributed  among 
all  the  insured,  each  contributing  a  certain  pro* 
portion  of  his  natural  premium. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  what  part  of  the 
entire  premium  is  natural  pronium  and  what 
part  is  loading.  In  life  insurance  natural  pre- 
miums are  actually  calculated  and  loadmgs 
added  to  thexn.  In  many  forms  of  insurance, 
however,  no  such  division  is  made  in  praeties, 
but  the  ^ole  premium  is  estimated  together. 
In  Bueh  eases  the  proportion  of  loading  can  be 
discovered  only  by  an  examination  of  the  ex- 
pense account,  wUch  will  reveal  what  part  of 
the  receipts  from  premiums  has  been  returned 
to  the  polit^holders  and  what  part  has  gone  for 
expenses.  It  will  be  found  that  the  proportion 
of  loading  varies  a  great  deal  from  one  kind  of 
insurance  to  another  and  from  one  company  to 
anoUier.  In  some  cases  the  loading  does  not 
exceed  20  per  cent  of  the  natural  premium,  in 
others  it  is  as  high  as  100  per  cent. 

While  from  the  social  point  of  view  the  load- 
ing represents  the  cost  of  insurance,  for  a  per- 
son seeking  insurance  the  entire  premium  con- 
stitutes its  price.  He  is  consequently  interested 
in  the  question  whether  the  competition  of  insur- 
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ance  companies  may  be  relied  on  to  reduce  the 

J»rice  to  tiie  lowest  point  consistent  with  abso- 
ute  safety.  It  is  evidmt  that  the  competitive 
principle  would  operate  in  this  field  at  a  tre- 
mendous cost.  Competition  works  tiinnu^  the 
elimination  of  the  least  efficient  The  failure  of 
an  insurance  company,  howerer,  may  entail  a 
ftur  greater  loss  on  the  IttBored  than  it  does  on 
the  insurers.  The  aereritT  at  the  process  of 
elimination  has  been  gntMj  mitigated  by  the 
action  of  legislatures,  many  of  which  have  pro- 
vided for  tixe  compulsory  winding  up  of  the 
affaire  of  a  company  on  the  appearance  of  cer- 
tain indications  of  <unger,  while  the  company  is 
still  able  to  take  care  of  the  insured  by  rein  but - 
its  rides.  Furthermore,  the  very  uncertainty 
which  constitutes  an  essential  element  of  tiie 
insurance  business  makes  unrestricted  eompeti* 
tion  particularly  dangerous.  During  a  series 
of  good  years,  when  leases  ran  below  the  average, 
there  would  be  an  almost  irresistible  tendency 
to  reduce  the  price  of  insurance  to  the  levd 
made  possible  vy  the  prevailing  favorable  ex- 
perience. If  years  of  unusually  high  losses  fol- 
lowed, as  they  naturalW  would  follow,  the  com- 
pany would  find  itself  nard  pressed  to  m«et  its 
obligations.  Hius  there  is  always  the  danger 
tiiat  competition  would  reduce  the  cost  f»f  inrar- 
ance  below  tiie  margin  of  safety. 

Is  competition  the  force  that  is  actually  regu- 
lating the  rates  of  insurance?  There  is  keen 
competition  among  the  agents  of  different  c<Hn- 
paniee,  but  it  does  not  manifest  itself  in  a  fall 
in  rates.  The  agoits  have  no  authority  to  make 
reductions.  There  are  occasional  periods  of  ac- 
tual competition  between  eonpanies,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  retain  schedules  of  rates  founded 
on  a  basis  reached  by  common  agreement.  The 
statute  books  of  the  different  States  contain 
many  laws  which  were  enacted  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  such  agreements  and  securing  com- 
petition, but  th^  have  accomplished  little.  The 
opportunities  for  secret  agreements  are  too  nu- 
merous. For  the  most  part  the  companies  do 
not  seek  to  extend  their  business  by  lowering 
rates;  they  rely  on  the  persistenee  of  thdr 
agents  and  the  attractive  features  of  their 
policies. 

The  Insurance  Oontraot. — The  agreement  be- 
tween the  insurer  and  insured  constitutes  the 
insurance 'contract.  This  contract  is  of  a  kind 
which  in  some  respects  resembles  a  wager,  and 
a  few  writers  have  been  misled  into  identifying 
the  two  forms.  In  both  cases  one  party  to  the 
agreement  binds  himsdf  to  pay  a  certain  sum  on 
t£e  ooeurrence  of  an  uncertain  event.  The  evmt 
may  be  the  same  in  the  two  cases.  Urns,  a 
bouse  may  be  insured  by  its  owner  and  at  the 
same  time  ma^  be  the  subject  of  a  wager  be- 
tween two  disinterested  persons,  so  that  if  the 
house  bums,  each  of  the  two  men  receives  the 
amount  stated  in  the  agreements.  The  illustra- 
tion brings  out  the  fundamental  distinction  be- 
tween insurance  and  gambling.  The  one  is  tiie 
traniler  of  an  exisfing  risk  from  the  person 
exposed  to  it  to  another  party;  the  other  is  the 
voluntary  creation  of  supposedly  equal  risks  by 
two  persons,  neither  of  whom  was  before  ex- 
posed to  the  risk.  It  is  this  principle  that 
underlies  Uie  1^1  doctrine  of  insurable  interest, 
in  accordance  with  which  the  courts  distinguish 
between  insurance  contracts  and  wagers.  In  the 
case  of  life  insurance,  as  we  have  seen,  this  doe- 
trine  is  very  imperfectly  fdlowed. 

The  real  subject  matter  of  the  insurance  con- 
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tract  is  security.  The  insured  buys  security  by 
the  payment  of  the  premiums.  The  insurer  per- 
forms his  part  of  the  cmtract  just  as  much  in 
the  case  of  those  of  the  insured  who  escape  loss, 
and  to  whan  consequently  no  indrainity  is  paid, 
as  in  the  case  of  tiiose  who  suffer  loss  and 
receive  indemnity  fron  the  insurer. 

The  insurance  contract  is  <Nie  of  good  faitiL 
Tha  insured  is  bound  to  reveal  to  ute  insurer 
all  circumstances  within  his  knowledge  whidi 
have  any  bearing  on  the  possibility  of  loss.  The 
willful  misrepresentation  of  any  material  fact, 
i.e.,  of  any  fact  affecting  the  probability  of  loss, 
usually  works  the  forfeiture  of  the  insurance. 

The  insurance  contract  is  a  personal  one;  it 
is  betweai  the  cmnpany  and  the  parson  taking 
out  the  insnraoee.  A  transfer  ta  the  insored 
property  does  not  transfer  the  insurance  but 
renders  it  void,  since  the  insured  no  longer  has 
the  insurable  interest.  In  practice  however, 
insurance  companies  frequently  allow  the  trans- 
fer of  insurance  to  be  effected  by  indorsement. 
This  personal  character  of  the  contract  makes 
it  possible  to  control  to  some  extent  the  moral 
risk.  If  the  insurance  went  with  the  property 
insured,  the  cnn^any  would  have  no  protection 
•gainst  the  passing  of  the  insnranos  into  the 
hands  of  a  person  whose  reputation  showed  him 
to  be  an  undesirable  risk. 

The  Poltoy.— The  writing  in  which  the  inaor^ 
ance  contract  is  set  forth  is  called  the  policy. 
This  consists  of  two  parts— the  application  of 
the  person  desiring  insurance  and  the  agreement 
of  the  company  to  give  it.  The  application  is 
expressly  stat^  to  be  a  part  of  the  contract.  In 
it  tba  anilicant  sets  fwth  all  the  matwial  faots 
about  the  risks  which  he  desires  insured.  Scone 
of  the  statements  are  representations,  others  are 
mrranties.  In  many  policies  there  is  an  ex- 
press provision  that  every  statement  of  the  in- 
sured in  his  application  shall  be  regarded  as  a 
warranty.  A  misstatement  in  a  warranty, 
whether  it  is  material  or  not,  works  forfeiture 
of  ike  policy.  A  misstatement  in  a  represoita- 
ti<m  doea  so  only  when  it  ooneems  a  material 
fact.  A  misstatement  is  material  vAenever  it 
induces  a  company  to  alter  into  a  contract  whidi 
it  would  not  have  accepted  if  the  truth  had  been 
known.   Common  forms  of  representations  or  ex* 

Sress  warranties  are  the  statement  that  there 
I  no  other  insurance  upon  the  property,  state- 
ments as  to  the  location  of  the  property,  or  as 
to  the  character  of  tiie  business  ci^ed  on  in 
or  upon  the  prt^»wty,  and,  in  the  case  of  life 
insurance  statements  as  to  business  or  conditi<m 
of  health  of  the  insured.  In  otmtnets  ot  insor- 
ance  other  than  marine  insurance,  warranttes 
must  appear  directty  or  by  reference  upon  the 
face  of  the  policy;  but  in  marine  policies  there 
are  three  important  warranties  implied  by  law, 
irrespective  of  the  terms  at  the  policfy.  See 
Mabinb  Insueancb. 

Waiver  or  Eatopp^. — Growing  out  of  the  doc- 
trine of  representation  and  warranties  is  the 
important  ooetrine  of  waiver,  or  esto^^iel  as  it 
is  somewhat  IncorrecUy  called.  As  the  effect  id 
misrepresentation  or  breach  of  warranty  is  to 
give  the  insurer  the  right  to  avoid  the  pt^itT* 
the  ri^t  itself  may  be  waived  either  rTprnsnfy 
or  by  the  contract  of  the  insurer.  Thus  the 
receipt  and  acceptance  of  a  premium  by  the  in- 
surer with  knowledge  by  him  of  a  breach  of 
warranty  waives  the  breach  and  renders  the  con- 
tract valid. 

Upcm  nmilar  grounds,  if  the  insured  gives 
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imperfect  or  ambiguous  answers  to  the  questions 
asked  by  the  insurer  at  the  time  of  effecting  the 
policy,  the  insurer  is  declared  to  have  waived 
fuller  or  more  specified  answers  and  cannot  avail 
himself  of  a  defective  answer  as  a  ground  for 
avoiding  tiie  contract.  The  question  of  waiver, 
or  estoppel,  has  frequently  arisen  in  cases  where 
the  wntten  ai^lieati<ni  for  the  insnranee  polii^i 
which  is  made  a  part  of  the  policy,  is  flUed  m 

Sthe  anient  of  the  insurer,  aitiiongh  signed  by 
e  applicant.  If  the  agent  does  not  correctly 
transcribe  the  answers  of  the  applicant  for  in- 
surance, it  is  open  to  the  insurer,  in  event  of 
loss,  to  rely  upon  the  untruth  of  the  written 
answers  as  a  breach  of  warranty  avoiding  the 
policy.  In  many  States  the  courts  have  held 
that  the  insurance  agent,  although  in  fa«t  doing 
an  act  expected  of  and  attributed  to  Uie  insnra^ 
remains  tiie  agent  of  the  insurer,  and  that  the 
insurer,  throu^  his  agent  having  notice  by  the 
answers  of  the  insured  of  the  matter  relied  upon 
by  the  insurer  as  a  breach  of  warranty,  and 
having  after  such  constructive  notice  issued  the 
policy  witii  full  knowledge  of  the  allied  breach 
of  the  written  terms,  is  estopped  from  relying 
on  the  breach  as  a  defense  to  his  liability  on  the 
contract  of  insurance.  While  the  doctrine  un- 
doubtedly works  out  substantial  justice,  it  has 
hem  subject  to  severe  criticism  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  a  true  estoppel  (see  Estotfei.) 
uid  that  it  violates  the  parole  evidence  rule  (see 
EniMitoB)  in  permitting  the  insured  to  contra- 
dict the  written  answer  contained  in  bis  applica- 
tion. 

Life  insurance  policies  are  freely  assignable, 
and  if  issued  in  good  faith  to  one  having  an  in- 
surable interest,  the  asdgnee  need  not  have  an 
insurable  interest  in  the  life  insured.  Policies 
of  marine  insurance  are  abo  freely  assignable; 
but  as  the  marine  policy  is  purely  one  of  indem- 
nity, it  is  neoessa^  that  the  assignee  should  ac- 
quire the  interest  msured  in  order  to  recover  on 
the  policy.  Fire  insurance  policies,  owing  to 
the  importance  of  the  personaUty  of  the  insured, 
can  be  aseigned  only  with  the  eonseiit  of  the 
insurer. 

The  p<dicy  ewtMns  preeiae  statonentB  as  to 
the  nnraitions  under  which  the  Insuranoe  will 
be  forfeited,  the  ocmditiMis  under  which  the  in- 
demnitr  becomes  payable,  and  the  procedure  by 
which  the  insured  is  to  prove  loss  and  obtain 
tiie  indemnity.  Sound  policy  would  seem  to 
require  that  all  these  conditions  should  be  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  would  put  no  unneces- 
sary obstacles  in  the  way  of  honest  insurance, 
and  set  forth  so  clearly  that  the  insured  could 
have  no  excuse  for  misunderstanding  tiie  exact 
nature  of  the  eontraet  he  has  entered  into.  The 
better  class  of  insurance  companies  have  un- 
doubtedW  aimed  to  give  the  insured  fair  treat- 
ment. In  too  many  cases,  however,  companies 
have  shown  a  dispoution  to  take  advantage  of 
obscurities  or  technicalities  in  the  contract  to 
avoid  paying  honest  losses.  80  prevalent  has 
this  practice  been  that  the  Ic^latures  of  many 
of  the  States  have  considered  it  necessary  to 
come  to  ^e  protection  of  the  polii^holdm. 
For  example,  ute  practice  of  printing  some  ee* 
•ential  feature  of  the  policy  in  very  snull  t;^ 
so  tiiat  it  easily  escaped  the  notice  of  the  in- 
sured has  been  met  by  legislation  prescribing 
the  smallest  size  of  type  that  may  be  used ;  the 
requiranent  of  fomuuities  in  proving  claims 
wUch  in  many  cases  the  insured  are  unable  to 
tolfill  has  been  declared  illegal  and  not  binding. 


'  In  interpreting  all  the  claims  of  the  insurance 
policy  it  is  a  general  rule  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
insurer  in  fact  proposes  the  policy  and  fixes  the 
terms,  the  terms  of  the  policy  will  be  construed 
most  stronfj^y  against  the  insurer.  Thus,  a  pol- 
icv  which  stipulates  that  the  building  insured  is 
"detached  60  feet,**  In  the  absence  of  express 
language  to  the  contrary  will  be  deemed  to  meui 
detached  SO  feet  fron  any  bnilding  affecting 
the  risk,  and  not  from  any  building  n-reqwetlTe 
of  the  character. 

Kinds  of  Insnranee  Companies  and  tiielr 
Characteristica.  Publio  and  Private  Inaur- 
anoe.— Insurance  companies  may  be  classified  in 
various  ways  according  to  the  characteristics  on 
which  the  classification  is  based.  Thus,  with  re- 
spect to  Uie  nature  of  the  insuring  body,  public 
insurance  may  be  distinguished  from  private  in- 
surance. Piulie  insurance  is  insurance  iamed 
by  a  body  politic,  whether  nation,  State,  or  a 
minor  civil  divirion;  private  insurance  is  insur- 
ance issued  by  a  private  person  or  by  a  group 
of  private  persona.  Public  insurance  will  be 
discussed  in  the  concluding  part  of  this  article. 

Mutual  and  Joint-Stock  Inturanoe. — Private 
insurance  may  be  further  subdivided  into  mutual 
msurance  and  insurance  for  S(Mnetimes 
called  ccmniercial  insurance.  In  its  simplest 
form  a  mutual  insurance  company  is  based  on 
an  agreement  entered  into  by  each  member  to 
pay  a  share  of  the  loss  sustained  by  any  other 
member  from  certain  specified  causes,  l^e  pro- 
portion to  be  paid  by  each  member  is  based  on 
the  risks  to  wnich  he  himself  subjects  the  o(mi- 
pany.  Mutual  insurance  is  seldom  found  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  risks  which  are  nearly  uni- 
f«in  in  character,  so  that  the  degree  of  ri^ 
varies  almost  invariably  with  the  amount  of  in- 
surance. Thus  we  find  one  class  of  mutual  fire 
insurance  companies  insuring  cotton  milb,  an- 
other insuring  packing  houses,  a  third  insuring 
farm  buildings,  and  a  fourth  confined  to  ciiy 
dwellings.  It  is  the  comparative  uniformity  of 
the  rialu  involved  which  has  been  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  ^neral  application  of  Uie  mutual 
principle  to  life  insurance. 

Whm  the  funds  to  reimburse  losses  are  col- 
lected by  assessment  after  the  occurrence  of  tiic 
lose,  the  annual  contribution  of  each  memb», 
i.e.,  the  cost  of  his  insurance,  is  more  or  less 
uncertain.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
insurance  in  a  mutual  company  collecting  its 
funds  in  that  way  ia  the  substitution  of  a 
smaller  degree  of  uncertainty  for  a  greater  de- 
gree, of  the  prospect  of  making  small  annual 
payments  varying  within  a  oomparatively  slight 
range  for  a  nnidi  smaller  prombllity  of  a  far 
greater  loss.  Tlie  more  regular  the  lorn  fnm 
year  to  year,  the  less  are  the  fiuetuaUons  In  the 
assessments,  and  therefore  the  more  advanta- 
geous the  insurance  on  the  mutual  plan.  Ilie 
relatively  great  regularity  of  loss  from  year  to 
year  has  made  possible  the  application  of  the 
assessment  principle  to  life  insurance  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  to  other  kinds. 

Very  few  mutual  insurance  companies  are 
now  run  on  the  pure  assessmoit  prindirie.  In 
nearly  all  otmipanies  there  is  some  aeeomtdation 
of  reserves  which  may  be  used  to  equalise  the 
premiums  in  spite  of  considerable  fluctui^ons 
in  the  amount  of  loss.  Some  of  the  older  com- 
panies, especially  in  fire  insurance,  have  thus 
accumulated  very  large  reserves,  which  enable 
them  to  return  to  the  insured  in  the  form  of 
dividends  a  part  of  the  premiums  ooUected. 
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It  is  In  life  insorsjice  that  the  mutual  prin- 
ciple is  applied  most  extensively.  The  practical 
difference  between  the  old-line  mutual  companies 
and  the  joint-stock  companies  is  very  alight. 
The  capital  stook  of  a  stock  oompany  is  of  im- 
portauoe  only  so  long  as  it  eonstitutea  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  fund  which  serres  to 
guarantee  sufficient  security  for  the  protection 
of  the  policyholders. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  policyholder, 
a  more  important  difference  consists  in  the  fact 
that  the  stockholders  in  a  joint-stock  company 
have  a  control  over  the  investments  of  the  com- 
pany which  may  be  exercised  with  little  regard 
to  the  interests  of  the  insured.  (See  Lzvc  In- 
atnuuTCB.)  The  stockholders  may,  howerer,  fdn 
a  certain  representation  on  the  board  of  trustees 
to  the  policyholders.  Hius,  in  1906,  the  charter 
of  the  Equitable  was  so  amraded  as  to  give  the 
policyholders  the  right  of  electing  a  majority  of 
the  board  of  trustees. 

Mutual  companies  are  most  numerous  in  flre 
insurance.  These  are  small  companies,  usually 
ctmflning  their  operati<mB  to  a  limited  area  and 
to  some  one  or  two  classes  of  risks.  The  reason 
fw  th^  ocistenoB  is  nsualfy  to  be  found  in 
the  belief,  whether  jostiflable  or  not,  that  the 
stock  companies  are  not  managed  as  ecmomicallT 
as  th^  ought  to  be,  thus  enabling  the  mntnal 
companies  to  m^e  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  man* 
ag^ent;  and  that  the  particular  kind  of  prop- 
erty in  question  is  improperly  classified  and  the 
premium  rate  in  consequence  unjustifiably  high. 

/iKftotduoI  Vndertoriting. — Insurance  for  gain 
is  most  commonly  issued  hy  joint-stock  com- 
panies, but  aomenmea  by  individuals.  There  la 
no  reason  why  inmranoe  issued  by  a  single  per- 
am  mig^t  not  be  as  secure  as  that  ismted  by 
a  joint4tock  company,  provided  the  insurer  sets 
aside  a  sufficient  guarantee  fund.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  comparatively  little  insurance 
is  written  by  individuals.  Some  of  the  States 
have  gone  so  £&r  as  to  prohibit  the  practice  en- 
tirely, influenced  largely  by  the  constitutional 
and  other  difficulties  in  the  way  of  exercising 
adequate  saperrisiai.  In  marine  Insuranoe, 
however,  individual  underwriting  is  still  com- 
mon. In  the  English  Lloyds  it  &  the  prevalent 
form  of  insurance.  Within  recent  years  attempts 
have  been  made  to  eatablish  an  ostensibly  similar 
form  of  underwriting  in  the  fire  insurance  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States.  The  promoters  of  the 
American  Lloyds  have  claimed  exemption  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  insurance  departments  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  not  insurance  G<nn- 
panies  within  the  meaning  of  the  kw.  Th^  still 
enjoy  this  exemption  fn  a  fev  States,  but  then 
is  a  general  tendency  to  bring  them  under  the 
•ame  regulations  as  apply  to  joint-stock  com- 
panies. Few  of  the  Lloyds  survive  after  their 
freedom  of  action  is  thus  restricted.  It  is  to  be 
noticed,  however,  that  the  failure  of  so  many  of 
them  is  due,  not  to  the  practice  of  individual 
underwriting  in  itself,  but  to  the  fact  that  the 
ostennble  reserve  for  the  protection  of  the  poliey- 
holders  has  usually  been  of  little  real  vafne. 

The  most  obvious  dasaifleation  of  insuranos 
companies  is  on  the  basis  of  the  kinds  of  rislra 
whidk  they  assume.  Thus,  we  have  flre  insur- 
anoe companies  insuring  against  loss  by  fire, 
marine  insurance  companies  against  loss  at  sea, 
plate-glass  insurance  companies  against  the 
breaking  of  plate-glass  windows,  and  so  on. 
Some  canpanies  confine  their  business  to  one 
kind  of  risk,  while  others  assume  two  or  more 
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kinds.  This  division  of  the  field  of  insuranoe 
among  different  companies  is  purely  a  matter  of 
practfcal  convenience  of  administration.  Thera 
IS  no  a  priori  reason  why  one  company  should 
not  issue  insurance  against  all  kinds  of  insur- 
able risks;  in  fact,  the  theoretieal  arguments  are 
all  on  the  side  of  such  action.  So  long  as  each 
risk  is  correctly  estimated  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples already  pointed  out,  the  more  risks  the 
company  assumes  the  more  cheaply  it  can  afford 
to  grant  insurance,  since  the  element  of  uncer- 
tainty in  the  amount  of  loss  to  be  expected  con- 
stantly diminishes  as  the  number  ot  risks  in- 
creases. The  combination  of  flre  and  marine  in- 
surance on  the  one  hand,  and  of  life  and  accident 
insnranoe  on  the  othw,  is  by  no  means  unumalt 
and  outside  of  these  fbrms  the  toideney  seenia 
to  be  for  companies  to  extend  the  field  of  thrir 
activity.  Thus  the  Fid^ty  and  Casualty  Com- 
pany of  New  York  has  a  charter  authorising 
insurance  of  "any  contingent  event  whatever, 
life,  fire,  and  marine  risks  excepted,  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  Intimate  insurance."  The 
cmipany  actually  carries  on  the  following  kinds 
of  insurance:  aoddent,  burglary,  employers'  li- 
ability, fidelity  and  rarety,  plate-g^bus,  and 
•team-boiler. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  insurance  in 
force  is  for  protection  against  loss  through  the 
destruction  of  property  by  the  action  of  natural 
forces.  This  is  the  case,  e-g.,  in  flre,  marine, 
plate-glass,  tornado,  stewn-boUer,  and  elevator 
insurance,  and  in  most  forms  of  so-called  agri- 
cultural insurance,  such  as  insurance  of  Uve 
stodc  and  growing  crops.  The  chief  differences 
between  these  various  foima  are  connected  with 
the  technique  of  the  bosineM  ratiier  tiian  with 
its  general  principles.  Thus,  t^e  body  of  data 
from  which  to  calculate  average  losses  is  much 
smaller  in  some  kinds  than  in  others;  the  diffi- 
culty of  determining  the  amount  of  loss  varies 
greatly  fnon  one  kind  to  another;  and  the  moral 
risk  involved  in  the  varions  kinds  ia  very  on- 
equal. 

The  dasa  of  insurance  which  ranks  neixt  In 
importwsee  is  made  up  of  those  ftmns  whieh 
undertake  to  ^ve  indemnify  for  the  loss  of  in- 
come through  the  sickness,  injury,  or  death  of 
the  person  msnred  or  his  Inability  to  obtain  em- 
ployment, life  insurance  is  treated  in  a  sepa- 
rate article  under  that  title.  Other  forms  of 
insurance  in  this  class  deserve  brief  notice  on 
account  of  their  great  social  significance. 

Bioknets  and  Aoddent  Inawwux. — Sickness 
insurance  and  accident  insuranoe  are  carried  on 
undw  varibns  fwms.  There  are  a  numlw  of 
joint-stock  Insnrance  companies  in  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  countries  which  issue  acei- 
dent  insurance  policies,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber which  guarantee  weekly  indonnity  in  case 
of  sickness  irom  certain  specified  diseases.  Many 
fraternal  associations  and  trade-tmions  assure 
their  members  indemnity  for  loss  of  income 
through  accident  or  sidcneas.  Several  lai^ 
busineu  corporations  have  established  fund*  for 
tiie  insnrance  of  their  own  laborers  against  ae> 
eident  or  sictoess  or  both,  in  some  of  whidi 
membership  is  voluntary,  in  others  compnlaoiy. 
Finally,  several  European  countries,  following 
the  lead  of  Qermany,  nave  introduced  a  syatcm 
of  governmental  insuranoe  of  workingmen  against 
certain  contingencies,  sickness  and  accident  in- 
cluded. Private  accident  insurance  was  flrst 
introduced  into  the  United  States  in  1863, 
thouf^  one  or  two  railway*  had  previoosfy  at> 
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tempted  to  sell  tickets  iDsoring  trsTelera  over 
their  own  Unea.  The  developmeot  (rf  the  bnsi- 
neas  wu  very  rapid.  It  was  taken  up  by  many 
insnranoe  oompaniee  and  for  a  time  by  eevenu 
railroads.  Sbort-time  insurance  of  travelers 
rtill  etmstitutes  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
business  of  accident  compantee,  though  general 
policies,  usnalfy  covering  a  year,  are  now  com- 
mcm.  In  many  omnpanies  these  poUotea  are 
limited  to  accidents  which  result  m  death  or 
total  disability.  Some  companies,  howerer,  is- 
sue policies  which  cover  also  certain  specified 
injuries  of  a  permanent  nature,  such  as  the  loss 
of  an  eye,  a  hand,  or  a  foot.  The  indunnity 
Taries  witii  the  nature  of  the  injury  and  the 
amount  of  the  premium. 

Commercial  sickness  insurance  is  as  yet  of- 
fered by  a  small  number  of  regular  insurance 
eompatiies  in  the  United  States.  The  policies 
genOTally  guarantee  a  weekly  Indonnity  during 
UlBess  or  for  a  limited  period,  in  ease  of  certain 
apedfled  diseases.  Sometimes  the  company  un- 
dertake* to  pay  a  stated  lump  sum  for  a  per- 
manent disability  such  as  total  blindness  or 
paralysis. 

The  moral  risk  constitutes  a  very  large  ele* 
ment  in  both  accident  and  sickness  insurance, 
especially  in  the  case  of  lal»rers  with  small 
inoomes.  Merely  limiting  the  Indemnify  to  an 
amount  lees  thui  the  wage  of  tiie  laborer  does 
not  remove  all  incentiTe  to  simulate  or  even 
tiring  about  the  diaabili^  which  entitles  the 
insured  to  indemnity.  He  is  comparing  not 
merely  daily  indemnity  with  daily  wage,  but 
indemnity  and  idleness  witA  wage  and  8,  10,  or 
12  hours  of  woric.  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  moral  risk  can  be  much  better  controlled 
where  the  insurance  is  granted  by  a  body  like 
a  trade-onion  or  a  lodge.  Here  the  knowledge 
the  members  have  tii  one  another's  affairs  affords 
a  more  efficient  dieck  upon  malingering  than 
any  which  a  r^^arly  established  insurance 
company  is  able  to  use.  Hence  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that  by  far  the  laigest  part  of 
the  insurance  of  workers  against  siclEness  and 
accident,  in  those  countries  where  the  govern- 
ment has  not  taken  up  the  business,  is  in  the 
hsJids  of  these  omnizationa  of  the  laborers 
thcanadres.  For  uie  development  of  govern- 
mental sickness  and  acddoit  insnranoe,  see 
W«KZH0UKir^  ImuBAmn. 

BmpUn/ere  lAahilitj/  /nMronee.— Glosdy  al- 
lied to  accident  insurance  is  the  insurance  of 
employers  against  claims  for  damages  arising 
frtmi  accidents  to  their  laborers,  so-called  em- 
ployers' liability  insurance.  This  form  of  in- 
Buranoe,  like  the  preceding,  originated  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  introduced  into  the  United  States 
in  1886  by  a  London  insurance  c<nnpany.  There 
are  now  •  nmnber  of  oompanies  engaged  in  the 
business  in  America.  Th^y  no  longer  confine 
their  operations  to  tiie  empl<^er's  liabiliiy  for 
accident  to  his  employees,  but  cover  also  lia- 
bilitiea  for  accidents  to  persons  not  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  insured.  Railroad  corporations,  con- 
struction companies,  manufacturing  concerns, 
protect  themselves  in  this  way.  The  risk  varies 
greatly  in  d^erent  occupations  and  there  is  a 
corresponding  variety  of  premium  rates.  The 
schedule  of  classifications  adopted  by  the  ctan- 
panies  embraces  nearly  1000  different  kinds  of 
risks.  The  development  of  tiie  biisiness  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  greatly  accelerated  through 
the  general  extension  by  statute  of  the  liability 
of  w  empk^er  for  indemnity  for  accident 
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whieh  he  was  not  obliged  to  indonnlfy  mder 

the  common  law. 

Unemployment  In&uranoe. — ^Insurance  of  work- 
ers against  loss  of  income  on  account  of  lack 
of  employment  presents  greater  difficulties  than 
those  mvolved  in  accident  insurance.  The  moral 
ri^  here  bec<mieB  verr  great.  Such  insurance 
has  never  been  carried  on  sncoeasfully  by  oom- 
menial  insurance  companies.  Mai^  of  the 
trade-unions  pay  out-of-work  benefits  to  their 
members,  but  the  business  is  not  run  on  scien- 
tific insurance  principles.  In  none  of  the  bene- 
fits paid  by  the  trade-unions  is  there  any  at- 
tempt to  correlate  tiie  risk  and  the  assessment, 
nor  is  there  any  separation  of  the  insurance 
fund  from  the  other  funds  of  the  union.  Unem- 
ployment insurance  has  been  tried  by  etnne  of 
the  Swiss  communes,  but  with  poor  sueoess.  It 
is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  insecurity  of  em- 
ployment, which  etmstitntes  sudi  a  serions  evil 
in  the  life  of  laborers,  Is  a  form  of  uncertainly 
with  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  insurance 
to  deal.    See  Wobkhtquek's  iNauBAKOE. 

FidelUy  and  Surety  Insttranoe. — Of  the  re- 
maining forme  of  commercial  insurance  two  are 
of  special  interest—fldeli^  and  surety  insurance 
and  credit  insurance.  Fidelity  insurance,  ac- 
cording to  the  distinction  made  by  the  New 
York  State  Insurance  Department,  ctmsiata  ia 
giving  bonds  for  the  hmiesfy  of  employees  and 

{tublic  officials,  while  surety  insnrance  consists 
n  going  on  the  bonds  of  administrators  and 
executors  of  estates.  This  kind  of  insurance  is 
interesting  as  illustrating  the  regularity  in  hu- 
man conduct  to  which  Quetelet  first  called  atten- 
tion. It  is  only  because  of  the  comparative 
r^ularity  in  the  annual  nimiber  of  defucationa 
and  similar  orimee  that  the  Insurance  company 
is  able  to  assume  the  risk  of  such  fKsenrrenoea 
for  a  premium  small  enon^  to  make  the  buai- 
ness  practicable. 

Credit  Inwranoe. — Credit  insnranoe  under- 
takes to  indemnify  merchants  and  business  men 
who  give  credit  for  losses  throu^  bad  debts. 
This  form  of  insurance  was  first  introduced  into 
the  United  States  about  1890.  The  successful 
prosecution  of  this  form  of  underwriting  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  owing  to  the  high  degree  of 
moral  risk  invtdved.  To  guard  aa  f ar  as  possi- 
ble against  the  idmse  of  tiie  system  1^  the 
insured,  a  very  ingenious  method  was  adopted. 
Hie  insurance  applied  only  to  credits  given  to 
persons  with  a  rating  in  the  mercantile  agencies, 
and  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  given  to  them 
was  usually  limited  to  20  per  cent  of  their  low- 
est capital  rating.  Moreover,  the  insurance  did 
not  apply  to  any  particular  credit,  but  was 
based  on  the  average  loss  for  a  year.  The  per- 
son applying  for  insurance  was  required  to  inr- 
idA  A  statement  of  the  amount  of  his  credits 
and  the  amount  of  his  losses  from  bad  debta 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  average  annual 
ratio  of  losses  to  credits  was  asoertuned.  The 
insurance  applied  only  in  those  years  when  the 
ratio  of  loss  to  credits  exceeded  the  average, 
and  covered  only  the  excess  of  t^e  loss  above 
the  average. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  applicationa 
of  the  insurance  principle  which  must  oe  passed 
over  without  notice.  As  indications  of  its  poa- 
rible  development  may  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing Instances.  The  saloon  keepers  in  a  particu- 
lar city  form  an  araociatfon  which  undertakes 
to  pay  an  indemnity  to  any  member  who  is  un- 
able to  secure  a  renewal  of  his  license;  the 
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newi^aper  publiBhen  of  Finland  enter  into  an 
agreement  to  indemnify  one  another  for  loBses 
incurred  through  the  euppreasion  of  particular 
issues  of  their  papers  by  the  order  of  the 
Rtuaian  government;  flnalfy,  the  mannfBotnrera 
<d  Austria  Und  thenuelTes  to  pay  indonnities 
for  toMea  oeoasioned  hy  Btrikes  instituted  hj 
wotkers  in  their  foetones. 

PlreomMoe  AetivHp  of  Insurmnce  Companiea. 
— In  comparing  premiums  and  indannities  for 
tiie  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  actual  cost  of 
the  administration  of  the  insurance  business,  it 
is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  tiiat 
insurance  companies  carry  on  other  forms  of 
activity  besides  guaranteeing  indemni^.  One 
of  the  most  prevaloit  of  tMse  fonna  ia  th^r 
preventive  acuvityi  under  which  name  may  be 
mcluded  all  the  efforts  which  the  companies 
make  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  event 
against  whose  consequences  they  grant  insur- 
ance. The  relative  amount  of  such  activity  va- 
ries greatly  in  the  different  kinds  of  insurance. 
There  is  very  little  of  it  in  life  insurance.  In 
accident  insurance  we  find  the  companies  dis- 
tributing botrics  and  pamplilets  oonttdning  in- 
fonnation  as  to  the  first  aid  to  the  InjnreflC  It 
is  in  the  insuranee  of  property,  howerar,  that 
such  activity  is  most  ctMumon.  In  tiie  case  of 
elevator  and  steam-boiler  insurance  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  expense  of  management  is 
due  to  uie  systematic  inspecticm  of  insured 
elevators  and  boilsTs  whioh  the  oonpanies 
carry  on. 

In  the  early  days  of  insurance  the  distinction 
between  insurance  and  prevention  was  not  very 
sharply  drawn.  The  early  English  fire  insursiioe 
companies,  e.g.,  laid  special  emphasis  on  the 
service  which  th^  rendered  the  cmnmnnily 
tlirongh  the  maintenance  of  fire  brigades.  A 
survival  of  this  confusicm  of  ideas  can  be  seen 
in  the  l^slation  of  many  of  the  States  com- 
pelling fire  insurance  companies  to  support 
wholly  or  in  part  the  fire  service  of  the  dties. 
Whatever  payments  the  companies  make  for 
such  asrvioe  are  made  out  of  the  funds  collected 
frran  the  insured.  The  injustice  .of  compelling 
a  limited  number  of  property  owners,  the  in- 
sured, to  support  such  an  institution  as  the 
fire  department,  intended  for  tiie  boieflt  and  use 
<rf  the  whole  ocHumunity,  seems  too  obvknis  to 
need  argument. 

While  life  insurance  ctunpanies  do  littie  or 
nothing  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  loss,  only 
a  small  part  of  their  activity  can  be  strictiy 
called  insurance.  A  veir  Isige  proportion  ot 
the  preaniuns  th^  reoeive  are  rather  in  the 
nature  of  investment.  The  relation  between  the 
two  forms  of  activity  is  discussed  in  the  article 
im  Lm  Ihsuuncb. 

RevMuranee. — The  custom  of  reinsurance  which 
prevails  to  a  great  extent  among  insurance  com- 
panies may  be  briefly  described.  To  avoid  the 
possibility  of  being  called  upon  to  pay  excessive 
indonnities  at  anv  time,  insurance  companies 
are  accustomed  to  limit  the  amount  of  insurance 
that  thc^  will  carry  on  any  (me  risk.  The 
maximum  risk  carried  by  one  company  may  be 
910,000,  that  of  another  cranpany  $50,000.  If 
a  company  insures  a  piece  of  property  for  more 
than  the  maximum  risk  it  carries,  it  protects 
itself  by  reinsuring  the  excess  in  another  com- 
pany. The  practice  of  reinsurance  is  naturally 
seldom  found  among  mutual  companies,  but  it  is 
very  ctnnmon  unong  stock  companies.  Muiy  of 
the  latter  hare  fnnn  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the 


risks  tb^  have  assumed  ronsured,  while  occa- 
sionally <me  is  found  with  three-fourths  of  ifai 
risks  so  protected.  Conversely,  there  are  com- 
panies which  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the 
practice  of  reinsurance,  issuing  no  pwdes  di- 
rectiy  to  pr<^rty  owners. 

Belation  of  the  OomnuiMnt  to  ZnsnntiMe. 
The  ectmmnic  and  social  value  of  insurance  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  Hie  application  of  the 
insurance  principles  in  the  production  of  wealth 
reduces  materially  the  cost  of  commodities  and 
services;  the  proceeds  of  life  insurance  policies 
keep  many  families  fn»n  want  or  charity;  while 
the  peace  of  mind  which  insurance  creates  is 
certainly  of  great  value.  It  is  therefore  of  great 
importance  that  the  system  should  be  vnd^ 
extended  and  that  as  many  people  as  possible 
should  enj<^  its  advantages.  It  is  pertinent  to 
inquire  whether  the  management  of  insurance  by 
private  companies  is  as  efficient  as  it  ou^t  to 
be;  whether  there  are  any  a  priori  reasons  for 
expecting  better  results  from  governmental  man- 
agement ;  and  what  has  been  the  experience  of 
such  governmental  insurance  offices  as  have  been 
already  established. 

The  first  requisite  of  a  satisfactory  system  of 
insurance  is  security.  In  this  respeet  no  eriti- 
dam  can  be  brought  against  the  olocr  companies 
in  the  established  lines  of  insurance.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  tiiat  while  many  com- 
panies have  of  their  own  initiative  adopted  such 
methods  as  are  calculated  to  secure  their  sta- 
bility, many  others  have  been  reckless  or  even 
dishonest  in  their  management.  The  total 
amount  of  mone?  collected  in  the  form  of  insur- 
ance premiums  by  companies  which  have  failed 
to  make  the  agreed  returns  to  the  insured  is 
very  laige.  The  genera]  high  level  of  seenrity 
in  the  insurance  business  in  the  United  States 
is  due  to  no  small  extent  to  the  sMngoit  re- 
quirements of  the  insuranee  departments  in  the 
various  States. 

The  second  requisite  of  a  satisfactory  system 
of  insurance  is  cheapness,  premium  rates  as  low 
as  is  consistent  vrith  safety.  In  this  respect  the 
results  of  private  underwriting  leave  mudi  to 
be  desired.  As  already  ptdnted  out,  imrsstrieled 
c<Hnpetition  would  be  both  an  imperfect  and  an 
extremdy  costly  method  of  regulating  rates.  As 
a  matter  of  ftie^  In  the  United  States,  com- 
petition has  comparatively  little  Infinence  in 
fixing  rates  or  compelling  economies  of  man- 
agement. In  all  lines  of  insurance  the  rates  are 
fixed  by  agreements,  and  the  attempts  of  the 
Ic^slatures  of  various  States  to  reinstate  com- 
petition by  legislatire  fiat  accomplish  practically 
nothing.  It  may  bs  tnw  tiiat  in  many  cases  the 
rates  are  ntme  too  high  to  cover  losses  and  ex- 
penses as  insurance  companies  are  at  presmt 
managed,  but  in  many  cases  losses  and  expenses 
are  unnecessarily  high.  It  is  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  unrestricted  c(»npetition  that  it  forces 
the  adt^tion  of  econcnnical  methods.  In  the  in- 
surance business,  however,  sudi  competition  as 
survives  does  not  result  in  cheaper  methods 
and  a  lower  cost  of  insurance,  but  rather  in  the 
expenditure  of  Ux^  sums  in  the  attempt  to 
secure  new  business,  and  in  the  presentation  of 
more  attractive  but  more  expensive  methods  of 
settling  policies.  Moreover,  altogether  aside 
from  the  question  of  cost  within  a  single  com- 
pany, large  numbers  of  cranpanies,  and  the  con- 
sequent multiplication  of  managers,  agents,  and 
material  equipment,  greatiy  increase  uie  cost  of 
insunmce.   lliere  is  no  otiter  line  of  economic 
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activity  in  i^iich  the  gain  fnnn  production  <m 
a  large  scale  ia  ao  great  aa  in  the  insuraaee 
basineM. 

With  respect  to  security,  governmental  Insur- 
ance dearly  has  the  advantage.  Nothing  could 
be  more  secure  than  the  insurance  policy  guar- 
anteed by  the  government.  With  respect  to 
cheapness  the  case  is  not  so  simple,  though  the 
advantage  would  probably  be  with  the  govern- 
ment office.  The  possible  saving  in  the  actual 
managemait  of  the  businesa  woiud  be  enormons, 
and  ue  laive  scale  on  which  govenunental  in- 
snranoe  ootud  be  carried  on  would  greatly  re- 
dnee  its  cost.  It  would  be  unnecessary  tor  the 
government  to  accumulate  large  reserves  when 
the  number  of  the  insured  had  become  so  great 
that  the  amount  of  loes  was  practically  uniform 
from  year  to  year.  The  only  reason  why  there 
can  be  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  comparative 
economy  of  governmental  insurance  and  private 
insurance  is  that  the  government  is  ^[enerally  a 
wasteful  maiuuEer;  but  in  this  parbcnlar  ease 
the  (mportnuittee  for  economy  are  so  immeroas 
that  it  seems  hardly  doubtfol  that  the  net  cost 
of  insurance  would  be  lov&  if  the  entire  busi- 
ness were  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  governmental  insurance 
are  of  a  political  nature,  and  that  they  are  very 
serious  cannot  be  questioned.  The  business 
would  present  unlimited  opportunities  for  the 
manifeatation  of  favoritism  tot  the  purpose  of 
farthering  personal  and  political  ambition;  so 
that  whue  an  ideally  managed  governmental 
insurance  would  be  far  preferable  to  the  present 
system  of  private  underwriting,  the  political 
evils  which  would  result  might  be  so  great  that 
tb^  would  overbalance  the  economic  gain. 

'Hie  experience  of  the  governmental  offices  al- 
ready established  does  not  afford  conclusive  evi- 
dence either  for  or  against  public  insurance. 
Public  fire  insurance  offices  have  been  maintained 
for  many  years  by  sane  of  the  Prusdan  towns 
and  by  seme  of  the  Swiss  commxmes.  All  sorts 
€i  mrthods  have  been  tried — governmental  mo- 
mtpolj  with  ccsnpulsory  insuntiie^  governmental 
mmopoly  with  voluntaiy  Insurance,  compulsory 
insurance  with  choice  of  public  or  private  office, 
and  voluntary  insurance  with  the  same  choice. 
Hie  experience  of  the  public  offices  is,  on  the 
wh(de,  unfavoral>le  to  governmental  insurance. 
The  govenments  have  generally  found  it  neces- 
saiy  dthOT  to  introduce  a  large  amount  of  for* 
mality  and  snpervieicm,  thus  rendering  the  busi- 
ness unpopular,  or  to  adopt  a  loose  classillea* 
tion  of  risks,  which,  in  cases  where  the  com- 
petition with  private  companies  was  allowed, 
resulted  in  the  better  rislcs  going  to  the  private 
companies  with  a  more  accurate  dassincation 
and  the  poorer  risks  going  to  the  govemmoit 
office.  Finally,  all  these  public  dBces  are  oa  so 
small  a  seal^  generally  limited  to  a  single  town 
or  commune,  that  they  have  failed  to  r^lize  the 
great  admntage  whidi  cMUes  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  weU-distribnted  risks,  viz.,  the  rdativdy 
dight  fluctuation  in  loss  from  year  to  year. 

The  English  government  has  for  nearly  SO 
years  offered  life  insurance  to  its  dtizens 
through  the  Post  Office  Department.  It  has 
made  no  attempt  to  devdop  the  business,  either 
through  personal  canvassing  by  its  agmts,  after 
the  manner  d  private  companies,  or  throu^ 
advertising.  The  amount  m  Imriness  written 
has  been  very  small.  This  experience,  however, 
la  not  oondnsive  as  to  the  results  of  a  similar 
sqwriment  In  the  United  States,  where  the 


habit  of  insurance  is  more  thoroughly  estab- 
lished than  in  any  other  country,  excqit  possibly 
New  Zealand. 

New  Zealand  furnishes  the  only  «csmple  of 
a  thoroughly  successful  governmental  life  insur- 
ance office.  In  this  case,  however,  the  success 
of  the  (^ce  has  been  largely  due  to  the  deliber- 
ate adoption  of  the  methods  of  private  com- 
panies, especially  the  solicitation  of  business 
throng  agents  paid  by  commissions.  This  has 
prevented  the  office  frcon  realizing  any  great 
eeonmnies  of  management,  and  its  rates  do  nol 
differ  much  from  tnose  of  private  offices.  New 
Zealand  is  said  to  have  a  greater  per  capita 
amount  of  life  insurance  thsji  any  other  coun- 
try, and  a  little  over  half  the  business  is  taken 
out  through  the  public  office. 

The  only  feasible  alternative  to  governmental 
management  of  the  insurance  business  is  gov- 
ernmental regulation  of  private  companies.  This 
is  the  method  actually  in  use  in  nearly  all  dvi- 
lised  cmmlaries.  The  d^ee  of  rt^pilation  and 
scq>ervi8ion  varies  greatly  from  one  eountiy  to 
another.  Hiere  is  as  little  of  it  in  Eng^d  as 
in  any  country,  and  as  much  of  it  in  the  United 
States  as  anywhere.  In  the  latter  country  each 
State  regulates  the  business  within  its  own  bor- 
ders ana  imposes  such  restrictions  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  companies  as  it  sees  fit.  The  most 
general  provisions  are  the  requirements  of  an- 
nual reports  fran  the  otnupaues,  exhibiting  in 
detail  tne  business  for  the  preceding  year,  and 
the  requirement  of  a  reserve  bearing  a  certain 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  insurance  in  force.  Smne 
of  the  States  have  shown  a  disposition  to  im- 
pose vexatious  conditions  upon  the  companies, 
the  only  effect  of  which  is  to  increase  the  cost 
of  insurance  within  their  bordera  But  however 
reasonable  the  laws  of  each  State,  considered 
by  themsdves,  be,  the  variation  in  the 

requirements  of  different  States  and  the  multi- 
plieatiott  of  rqiorts  and  examinations  impose  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  expense  on  the  com- 
panies, all  of  which  in  the  end  must  come  out 
of  the  policyholders.  Insurance  men  and  State 
officials  alike  join  in  the  attempt  to  bring  about 
greater  uniformity  among  the  requirements  of 
the  different  States.  It  would  be  a  great  gain 
in  this  respect,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  if 
the  national  government  would  take  over  the 
r«|gidation  and  supervision  of  the  insurance  bud- 
aess.  Unfortnnatdy,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  in  die  case  of  Paul  v.  Virginia,  has 
ruled  that  the  business  of  insurance  is  not  com- 
merce; that  consequently  it  is  not  interstate 
commerce  when  an  insurance  company  incorpo- 
rated in  one  State  carries  on  budness  in  an- 
other; and  that,  therefore,  the  regulation  of 
the  budness  is  reserved  to  the  individual  States. 

BlbUogra^y.  The  En^ish  and  American 
writings  on  iiuurance  are  nearly  all  of  a  tech* 
nlcal  or  practical  character,  llie  imly  general 
■work  of  any  great  merit  in  the  EngUah  lan- 
guage is  Walford's  Insurance  Oyetopatdia  (Lon- 
don, 1871-80).  Of  the  numerous  general  works 
in  French  and  German,  the  following  are  among 
the  best:  Chaufton,  Lea  atawatKee  [Paris,  1884) ; 
Emminghaus,  "Versicherungswesen,"  "Feuerver- 
sicherung,"  "Ldtensvereichenmg,"  in  Conrad's 
HandtoGrterbuch  der  Staatnoietenechaften,  vols, 
vi,  iii,  and  iv  (Jena,  1890-04);  Br&iner,  Ver- 
tieherungrweten  (Leipzig,  1894) ;  Wagner,  "Ver- 
sicherungswesen," in  ScnOnberg's  Handl»ioh  der 
politiechen  Oekonomie,  vol.  ii  (Tfibingoi,  1896- 
98) ;  Blddenhauer,  Ventehmtmgeweten  (Ldp- 
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dg,  1005).  Hie  work  which,  when  it  is  com- 
pleted, will  undoubtedly  be  the  moat  erudite  and 
exhaustire  in  any  language  is  the  HandwSrt^T' 
buck  des  getammtm  VersiehmMngttoesen,  edited 
by  Baumgartner,  the  first  volume  of  which  was 
published  in  1807-98  ( Strasaburg) .  The  annual 
Cyclopedia  of  Insurance  in  the  United  Btatea, 
published  by  the  Inaurance  Journal  Company  of 
HarUord,  Conn.,  contains  valuable  digests  of 
the  insurance  If^datlon  of  the  various  States 
and  of  judicial  decisions  affecting  insaranee,  and 
also  descriptions  of  the  forme  of  policies  is- 
sued by  the  different  life  insurance  companies. 
Ehrenzweig's  Awekuranxjakrbuch  (Vienna,  1880) 
gives  information  about  insurance  in  European 
countries.  For  statistics  of  the  United  States 
the  best  source  of  information  is  the  Reportt 
of  the  insurance  dcfiartmoits  of  the  various 
States.  Among  the  more  valuable  of  these  re- 
ports are  those  of  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
and  Ohio.  The  Bpeotator  Tear-Book  (New 
York,  1860  et  aeq.)  gives  full  information  about 
fire  insurance  in  the  United  States.  Consult 
also  Martin,  History  of  Lloyds  and  of  Marine 
Insurance  in  Oreat  Britain  (London,  1876); 
Hugo  Schramm-Macdonald,  Fe%^&^er8iohentng»- 
loesen  (Dresden,  1883) ;  Gow,  Marine  Inmtranoe 
(London,  1896);  Qriffin,  Library  of  Congress 
List  of  Works  bating  to  Qovernmmi  R^gvlor 
tiion  of  Inawrance  (Washington,  1000) ;  Richard, 
TMorie  maihimaiique  des  assurances  (Paris, 
1008) ;  Manea,  Einfhhrung  in  die  VeraioherungS' 
prams  (TUbingen,  1908) ;  Huebner,  Property  In- 
surance (New  York,  1900)  ;  GJephart,  Principles 
of  Insurance  (ib.,  1911) ;  id.,  Insurance  and  the 
State  (ib.,  1013).  See  Aocident  InsUBANCE; 
Fm   iRSnBAIKm;    LlFB    Insusance;  MABim 

Imbubance. 

LNSUBAJVCE   OP   TITLES.     See  Tnxi 

iNSiraANCB. 

UTTAOLIO^  In-t&l'yo,  It.  pron.  6n  t&nyt  (It, 
incising,  cutting  into).  The  opposite  of  cameo 
(q.v.).  While  the  design  of  a  cameo  rises  above 
the  1»ckground,  that  of  an  intaglio  sinks  below 
it.  (See  GeuS.)  In  other  words,  a  cameo  is  a 
relief  (see  Relief  Scuiptubb),  an- intaglio  is  a 
hollow.  In  making  a  wood  engraving  (q.v.) 
background  is  cut  away,  leaving  tiie  part  that 
is  to  print  in  relief  like  the  design  of  a  eameo; 
in  making  a  copperplate  the  surface  is  out  into 
with  burin  or  acid,  leaving  the  design  hollowed 
out  like  that  of  an  intaglio.  (See  Enqbating.) 
In  order  that  seals  (see  Seal)  may  be  in  relief, 
the  matrixes  of  the  eignet  rings  or  stamps  from 
which  the  impressions  are  made  on  wax  or  lead 
or  clay,  or  in  ink  on  paper,  are  cut  intaglio. 

INTAB'SIA.   See  Tabsia. 

PT^TTOBAIi  OAJ/OTTItUS.    See  CALCurus. 

IKTBOTmSNT  (Lat.  integumentum,  cover- 
ing, from  integere,  to  cover,  from  tn,  in  + 
tegere,  Gk.  ariyttw,  stegein,  to  cover;  connected 
with  OHG.  dah,  Ger.  Dach,  Icel.  pak.  Eng. 
thatch).  The  external  coating  or  skin  of  ani- 
mals. The  term  "integument"  is  also  sometimes 
used  synonymously  with  cell  membrane,  a  prod* 
uct  of  secretion  which  serves  for  the  support  or 
protection  of  the  cell. 

Lower  Orders.  The  cdl  integumoit  found  In 
rartain  Infusoria  consists  of  a  chitinous  or  celln* 
lose  membrane,  which  may  even  harden  into  a 
shell  ^  the  impregnation  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
In  Difpugia  this  membrane  becomes  a  case  by  its 
union  wiUi  small  foreign  particles.  The  integu* 
ment  or  body  epitheliimi  (epidermis)  of  tho 
Cnidaria  consists  of  one  layer  of  epithelial  cells. 
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These  cells  may  be  dliated  or  flagellate,  and  In 
this  layer  occur  the  stinging  cells  or  ncanatooysts 
(q.v.).  These  stin^ng  cells  may  be  grouped  in 
masses,  hi  which  case  they  are  known  aa  sting- 
ing knobs  or  stinging  batteries.  Moreover,  in 
the  ectoderm  sensory,  nerve,  muscle,  gland,  and 
pigment  cells  may  arise.  In  the  flatwonns  a. 
Dwy  epitiielium  occurs  among'  tltis  type  only 
in  Tniliellaria.  It  Is  dliated,  and  in  it  are 
glands,  the  so-called  rods  or  rhabdites.  In  tn* 
matodes  and  cestodes  its  place  is  takva  by  an 
elastic  cuticular  membrane,  usually  perforated 
by  fine  pores.  In  nematodes  and  Bagitta  it  is  a 
single  layer,  in  some  species  ciliated.  The  entire 
outer  surface  of  mollusks  is  covered  by  a  single 
layer  of  epithelium  which  may  be  ciliated  in 
r^rions  not  protected  by  a  sbdl.  In  tliis  layer 
are  many  anieellular  riands  or  the  duets  of 
others  that  bave  sunk  bdow  the  surfaoe  of  the 
epitiielium.  The  shell  of  mollusks  is  a  ealoifled 
cuticle.  Stinging  cells  may  occur  in  the  integu- 
ment of  gastropods,  althou^  the  pi^ent  usu- 
ally occurs  in  the  deeper  cutis.  The  integument 
of  cephalopods  is  a  cylindrical  epithelium,  and 
is  BuMe  up  of  deep-lying  connective  tissue  wbidi 
contains  contracting  and  expanding  pigment 
cells,  the  chromatophores.  The  int^;ument  of 
echinoderms  consists  of  s  unicellular  epithelium, 
and  beneath  it  »  lajet  of  oumeetive  tissue  of 
mesenchymatous  orinn.  In  tiie  latter  the  skele- 
tal structures  develop.  Tn  some  forms  (Cri- 
noidea,  Ophiuroidea),  particularly  in  adult 
stages,  there  is  no  sharp  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween epithelium  and  cutis.  Tbe  epithelium  is 
covered  by  a  cuticle,  and  in  Asteroidea  and 
Echinoidea  it  is  ciliated  over  the  whole  surface; 
in  other  forms  usually  tbe  food  groove  alone  is 
eUiated.  Unicellular  riands  and  pigment  cells 
also  occur  in  the  tmitheliiun;  while  sensory  cells, 
nerve  ganglia,  and  fibres  differentiate  out  of  it. 
The  integument  of  annelids  consists  of  tiie  hypo- 
dennis  or  body  epithelium  and  an  outer  cuticle. 
The  latter  may  be  thin,  with  pores  for  ciUa  to 
pass  through,  or  it  may  be  a  thick  protective 
covering  and  offer  support  for  the  attachment 
of  muscles.  It  may  be  chitinous  or  even  cald- 
fled  into  a  hard  shell,  and  is  either  produced  by 
gland  cells  in  the  hypodermis  ot  else  it  is  a 

Erodnct  of  the  metabolism  of  these  cells.  The 
ypodennis  may  be  so  much  reduced  as  to  be 
little  more  than  a  strong  entide,  as  in  tbe  case 
of  tbe  Polyzoa,  where  it  is  hardly  recognizable. 
A  basal  membrane  sometimes  underlies  the 
hypodermis. 

Arthropods.  The  chitinous  secretion  of  the 
hypodermis  is  still  more  strongly  devdoped  in 
artbn^iodB  than  in  worms.  It  covers  the  whole 
surfaoe  of  the  body  and  appendages,  and  is 
known  as  the  exoskdeton,  and  to  It  the  musdes 
are  attached.  As  its  presence  is  a  barrier  to  the 
increase  in  size  of  the  animal,  it  is  thrown  off 
from  time  to  time,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  a 
soft,  flexible  coating  which  has  developed  under- 
neath it.  The  new  coating  soon  hardens  when 
exposed  on  the  surface.    See  HoLTlNo. 

Vertebrates.  The  integument  or  skin  of 
vertebrates  is  an  oigan  of  much  extension,  but 
of  little  thickness.  Physiolo^cally  it  is  one 
organ  because  its  parts  are  doady  united  to- 
gether and  act  together,  and  in  most  vertdmttes 
they  are  easily  separable  fnnn  underlying  tis- 
sues. The  integument  functions  as  an  organ  of 
support  and  protection  to  internal  tissues  and 
as  an  organ  of  secretion  and  excretion.  Mor- 
phologically it  is  made  up  of  organs  of  wid^ 
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diBaimilor  origin  and  histological  character.  It 
is  divisible,  howerer,  into  two  layers.  The  out- 
ermost of  the  two  is  derived  wholly  from  the 
ectoderm  and  consists  of  an  epithelium  of  cu- 
boidal  or  flattened  cells.  The  inner  layer  is 
deriTed  fnHn  meaenohyme  and  oonsists  ehieflv  of 
fibrous  omnectiTe  tisrae  in  whidi  thrav  Sa  a 
targe  amount  of  secreted  anbatanee.  The  outer- 
most  layer  is  called  the  epidermis,  the  innennoat 
the  derma  (or  dermis),  also  corium  or  entii. 
Each  of  these  parts  contains  other  organs. 

Three  typea  of  epidermic  may  be  distinguished: 
(1)  that  of  Amphioaua;  (2)  that  of  fishes; 
and  (3)  that  of  the  Amniota.  The  Amphibia 
occuOT  a  middle  ground  between  ih»  second  and 
third,  in  that  thdr  ^idmnis  is  at  first  fldblikc 
and  later  dmilar  to  that  of  the  Amniota.  In 
the  first  type  the  epidermis  oonsists  of  a  single 
layer  of  euboidal  cells — ^the  eondlUon  of  the  epi> 
dermis  in  all  iovertebrates.  This  type  may  be 
called  unistratons.  The  second  and  third  types 
differ  from  the  first  and  agree  with  each  other 
in  that  they  possess  more  than  one  layer  of 
cells;  hmoe  they  may  be  called  multistratous. 
The  epidermis  of  fishes  consists  of  many  layers 
of  columnar  or  cuboid  cells,  the  more  columnar 
onea  lying  at  the  base.  There  is  a  eutiole  over 
the  free  surface  prorided  with  fine  pore  canala. 
From  tiie  eaaential  similarity  of  the  epidermal 
cells  throughout,  the  epidermis  cannot  be  divided. 
Hiis  type  may  therefore  be  called  homostratous. 
The  epidermis  of  animals  that  live  in  the  air 
(Anmiota)  has  become  modified  to  withstand 
desiccation.  There  may  now  be  distinguished  in 
man,  e.g.,  two  regions  in  the  epidermis — a  deep 
one  ocMnposcd  of  active  euboidal  cells  and  a  more 
superficial  one  of  fiattened  eornified  cells.  The 
first  is  known  as  the  stratum  mucosum,  the 
aeoond  as  the  stratnm  comeum.  These  eornified 
cells  have  become  such  through  gradual  flatten- 
ing of  the  deeper-lying  cells,  acoompanied  by  a 
change  in  chemical  constitution  by  which  the 
cells  are  metamorphosed  into  keratin.  These 
cells  are  gradually  worn  off  and  are  replaced 
frmn  the  layers  bdow. 

In  seeking  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the 
many-layered  epidermis  we  must  stu^  the  cam- 
paratfr*  ontog^ietie  and  phylogenetle  develop* 
ment  of  epidermis.  At  the  time  of  nstrulatlon 
the  ectoderm  of  Tni^miim.ii>,  from  whidi  alone  the 
epidermis  Is  derived,  is  unistratous.  In  this 
condition  it  is  like  the  epidermis  of  all  inverte- 
brates. In  this  condition,  too,  it  pereists  in 
Amphiomu  to  an  adult  stage.  Quito  early  in 
the  embryonic  development  of  mammals,  how- 
ever, the  nuclei  arrange  themselves  in  two 
layers  a*  thouf^  forced  to  do  so  by  pressure. 
8udi  a  condition  prevails  in  the  human  embryo 
of  two  mtmtiis.  (See  Ehbbtoumt,  Hdvan.) 
The  more  superficial  layer  consists  of  flattened, 
transparent,  hexagonal  elements — ^tbe  deeper 
layer  of  smaller  ouls;  so  that  already  a  separa- 
tion into  a  "stratum  comeum"  and  "stratum 
mucosum"  has  appeared.  This  partly  differen- 
tiated condition  of  the  epidermis  occurs  in  the 
amphibian  larvse.  In  the  adult  Amphibia  the 
epidermis  may  become  many-layered.  The  outer 
layer  is  caat  from  time  to  time  in  one  piece  in 
Amphibia  and  Reptilia.  In  birds  and  mammals 
the  eornified  cells  are  being  constantly  shed.  In 
Amphiozus  and  fishes  the  epidermis  is  provided 
with  a  cuticula,  while  in  some  larval  forms  and 
in  certain  regions  of  adults  it  is  ciliated.  The 
epidermis  is  separated  from  the  catiR  1^  a  base- 
ment membrane. 
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Typw  of  Serma.  The  derma  is  oomposed  of 

connective  tissue  and  is  derived  from  mesen- 
chyme. This  is  a  more  compact  layer  than  the 
looser  Bubdermal  tiuue  that  lies  still  deeper. 
Three  types  of  derma  may  be  distinguished:  (1) 
that  of  Amphiocnta,  consUting  of  a  layer  of  flat 
oells,  together  with  a  gelatinous  substance  which 
they  have  seerrted  from  thdr  outer  surfaces; 

(2)  that  of  flahee  and  amphibians,  in  which  the 
bundle*  of  connective  tissue  run  in  two  direc- 
tions, parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  surface; 

(3)  that  of  birds  and  mammals,  in  which  the 
above-described  distribution  of  connective  tissue 
bundles  is  lost,  and  the  boundary  between  derma 
and  epidermis  is  no  longer  stoaight,  but  strongly 
oorrugatad.  Tba  doma  sends  np  projecUons  at 
papil&B  into  tiie  epidermis.  The  derma  of  man 
belongs  to  this  typ^  but  in  its  <uitogenetIc  de< 
velopment  it  passes  tiirough  stages  much  resem- 
bling the  first  two. 

Within  the  int^mnent  various  structures  are 
differentiated,  such  as  pigment  in  granules  or 
specialized  cells;  glands,  both  onlcellular  and 
multicellular — scutes  or  scales  of  reptiles,  featii- 
ers  of  birds,  hair,  nails,  hoofa^  and  elawsj  and 
dermal  bones  and  teeth. 

Dermal  bones  and  teeth  of  hlgber  vertebrates 
have  probably  been  derived  fnm  the  dermal 
bones  or  bony  scales  and  the  tooth  structures  of 
fishes.  Neither  Amphioaua  nor  eydostomes  pos- 
sess any  trace  of  an  exoskeleton.  Longitudinal 
and  transverse  rows  of  small  denticles  are  pres- 
ent in  selachians.  Each  denticle  consists  of  a 
basal  plate  and  a  spine.  The  dentine  of  this 
scale  IB  fonned  the  mesoderm,  while  tiie 
ectoderm  forms  the  enamd  wbidi  covers  the 
denticle.  The  first  Impulse  towards  tooth  for- 
mation seems  to  reside  in  the  derma.  The  teeth 
of  fishes  are  fused  with  the  tooth  cement.  The 
teeth  of  some  reptiles  lie  in  sockets  in  the  bone. 
The  teeth  of  selachians  lie  in  several  rows  upon 
the  upper  and  lower  jaws.  Only  one  or  two  of 
these  rows  are  functional  at  a  time.  The  outer 
rows  are  replaced  from  time  to  time  by  the 
younger  and  inner  rows.  In  mammals  the 
process  of  replacement  ot  teeth  is  limited  in 
moat  cases  to  one  occurrence,  and  the  number 
of  teeth  is  also  limited.  The  gw  in  the  num- 
ber of  teeth  in  selachians  taa  mammals  is 
bridged  by  the  gradual  redueUon  occurring  in 
intermediate  forms.  Between  scales  and  the 
teeth  of  selachians  also  intermediate  forms  oc- 
cur. The  dermal  bones  such  as  occur  in  the 
vertebrate  skull,  or  in  the  pectoral  andi  of  fishes, 
are  homologous  with  the  baaalplates  of  the  der- 
mal dentieus  of  seladiians.  Tney  are  probably 
fonned  hy  a  fusion  of  such  plates.  The  dennu 
skeleton  u  nhylogenetically  older  than  the  endo- 
skeleton,  but  ft  tends  gradually  to  disappear  the 
higher  we  ascend  in  the  animal  scale.  Consult: 
Arnold  Lang,  Teat-Book  of  Compwative  Anat- 
omy (2  vols.,  New  York,  1896-06) ;  T.  H.  Hux- 
ley, Manual  of  the  Anatomy  of  Vertebrated  Ani- 
maU  (ib.,  1898);  R.  E.  E.  Wiedersheim,  Com- 
parative Anatomy  of  Vertebrate*  (3d  ed.,  ib., 
1907). 

INTSGITHBNT,  nr  Punrs.  A  general  term, 
but  teehnically  applied  in  seed  plants  to  the 

specially  developed  coat  of  the  ovule.  The  in- 
tegument is  usually  not  absolutely  complete, 
leaving  at  the  apex  of  the  ovule  a  small  open- 
ing through  which  the  pollen  tubn  enters,  known 
as  the  micTopyle,  and  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
ovule  (chalaza)  it  is  not  distinguishable  as  a 
layer.   The  number  of  integumento  varies  in  an 
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interesting  -way  through  the  great  groups  of 
seed  plants.  In  general  the  ovules  of  Gymno- 
sperms  have  a  single  maasive  Intc^iunent. 
Amaw  Angiosperma  the  Arehichlan^en  and 
the  MonocotyledcHifl  usually  hare  two  integu- 
ments; while  the  Sympetals,  the  ranking  gproup 
of  Angiosperms,  are  characterized  by  the  single 
massive  int^ument.  The  evolutionary  history 
of  the  int^fument,  therefore,  is  a  single  massive 
integument  at  the  beginning,  later  two  integu- 
ments, and  finally  a  return  to  the  single  massive 
int^H""^'^  It  is  usually  in  connection  with 
the  tissues  of  the  integument  that  the  hard  seed 
coat  (testa)  is  developed.   See  Ovuu:. 

INTELIiBCT  (Lat.  inteUeotuSy  underatand- 
ing^  fron  inteUegen,  i»teUig9re,  to  perceive, 
from  inter,  between  +  legeret  to  ehoose,  gather) . 
The  common  name  for  mental  processes  con- 
cerned in  the  function  of  cognition,  llie  divi- 
sion of  mind  into  intellect  and  desire  (rovi  and 
8pe{» ) ,  made  by  Aristotle,  was  retained  by  later 
thinkers  to  the  time  of  Tetens  and  Mendelssohiif 
who  introduced  the  threefold  division  into  cog- 
nition or  intellect,  feeling,  and  conation  or  will. 
This  elasBifleation,  first  clearly  defined  and  ex- 
pounded in  English  by  Hamilton,  has  since  re- 
mained current  and  fundamental  in  the  p^chol- 
ogy  of  common  sense.  In  the  older  psychology 
a  further  distinction  was  drawn,  in  various 
ways,  between  higher  and  lower  forms  of  cogni- 
tion (see  Faoui-tt),  and  intellect  was  uiiis 
marked  off  from  sense  or  from  sense  and  imagi- 
nation. Kant's  "pure  intellect"  is,  similarly,  an 
intdleet  freed  in  its  operattons  fn»n  tlie  inter- 
mixture of  sense. 

in  atmetural  pqyehcdogy  (see  Pstohologt) 
the  word  "intellect"  is  employed,  in  tou^  ac- 
cordance with  historical  usage,  as  a  elasaifica- 
tory  term  covering  the  doctrine  of  sensation 
and  its  derivatives;  its  treatment  involves  the 
study  of  the  formatitm  of  perception  and  idea, 
the  association  of  ideas,  memory  and  recogni- 
tion, imagination,  thought  and  reasoning.  The 
word  "intellection"  is  sometimes  reserved  for  the 
formation  of  concepts  and  judgments  and  tot 
reasoning.  (See  toe  discussion  of  tiiese  proc- 
esses under  Looio.)  Functional  psychology 
marks  off  and  subdivides  the  Intellectual  func- 
tions in  various  ways;  bnt  the  clasedfications 
appear  to  depend  rather  upon  logical  analysis 
than  upon  direct  observation  of  mind,  and  no 
proposed  grouping  has  found  universal  accept- 
ance. In  animal  psychology  and  in  applied  psy- 
chology the  parallel  concept  of  intelligence  be- 
trays a  similar  lack  of  defintteness. 

BibliwraiAy.  Frits  Brentano^  Ptjfohologie 
vom  empfrtaokm  Sttmdpunkte,  vol.  i  (Leipzig, 
1874) ;  James  Sully,  Hitman  Mind  (London, 
1892) ;  Alexander  Bain,  Benaea  and  InteUeot 
(ib„  1894) ;  E.  B.  Titchener,  Experimental  Psy- 
chology of  the  Thought  Prooessea  (New  York, 
1909) ;  G.  T.  Ladd,  Psychology,  Descriptive  and 
Eceplanatory  (ib.,  1910) ;  Josef  Geyser,  Lehrbuch 
der  allgemeinen  Psyohologie  (MOnster,  1912). 

See  INTCLLIGBNCE;  iNTELUaENCE  IN  AstMALa, 

INTELLECmjAZiISlC  (from  intellectu^ 
twom  Lat.  inttUeetualiB,  pertaining  to  the  under- 
standing, trem  totellMrtw,  understanding).  The 
philosoirihical  theory  ttiat  the  intellecC  rather 
than  tne  affections  or  the  will,  is  the  fundamen- 
tal process  of  consciousness  and  therefore,  on  an 
idecuistic  interpretation  of  reality,  the  ultimate 
basis  and  support  of  all  existoioe.  It  stands  op- 
posed to  TOlimtarism  and  to  certain  ttama  of 


mysticism  (q.v.)  which  emphasize  the  epiate- 
moloffical  ana  metaphysical  importance  of  the 
affecuons.  In  very  recent  philosophy  pragma- 
tism (q.v.)  and  Bergsonism  (see  Bkboson)  rep- 
resent strong  protest  against  intellectuaUsm. 

INTEI/LIOEKCE  (Lat  intMigentia,  dis- 
cernment, from  inteUegere,  inttiligere,  to  per- 
ceive, from  inter,  between  -f-  legere,  to  choose, 
gather).  In  general,  the  capacity  to  cognize  or 
understand,  and,  as  such,  synonymous  with  in- 
tellect (q.v.).  In  current  ussce,  however,  the 
terms  are  roughly  differentiatt^.  The  intellec- 
tual man  possesses  special  abilify  in  -dealing 
with  the  abstract  and  theoretical,  while  the  in- 
telligent man  is  efficient  in  concrete  situations 
and  practical  affairs.  So  we  speak  of  animal  in- 
telligence^ in  the  sense  oi  an  ability  to  profit 
from  sensory  expwience,  and  we  refuse  to  speak 
of  animal  intellect,  as  seeming  to  imply  a  power 
to  deal  with  abstract  ideas. 

Some  writers  on  applied  psychology  (see  Pst- 
ohologt, Applied)  maintain  that  intelligence  is 
essentially  involved  only  in  the  higher  mental 
processes.  Accordingly  we  find  it  defined  as 
'the  capacity  for  thinking  and  indgiiw,"  or  as 
"the  general  capacity  of  an  indm&al  eon- 
scibus^  to  adjust  his  thinking  to  new  require- 
ments." Sometimes  only  the  synthetic  ride  of 
thinking  is  emphasized,  and  "the  activi^  of  in- 
telligence" becomes  "the  activity  of  intnitive 
syndesis."  Degree  of  intelligence  is  simposed  to 
be  measurable  by  the  success  achieved  m  certain 
mental  teste.   See  Tests,  Msntal. 

It  is,  however,  an  open  question  whether  this 
general  ahility  has  any  real  pqrchcdo^cal  stetus. 
Some  experimimters  have  found  hiA  correlations 
between  the  ranks  of  individuals  In  a  group  as 
assigned  by  very  different  mental  teste,  and  also 
between  ranking  based  upon  teste  and  ranking 
based  upon  school  marks  or  teachers'  estimates. 
They  have  concluded  that  "all  these  perform- 
ances, however  different,  depend  partly  upon  a 
general  common  factor,"  viz.,  general  ability  or 
general  intdligence.  But  good  will  on  the  part 
of  the  subject,  ready  understanding  of  insouc- 
tions,  and  the  like,  may  account  for  tiie  consis- 
tently high  rank  attained  by  certain  individnals; 
and  the  assumptlMi  that  a  number  of  identical 
simpler  functions  rather  than  a  siiule  gaural 
function  is  concerned,  may  explain  tiie  appear- 
ance of  high  correlations.  Indeed,  another  ex- 
perimenter "is  tempted"  to  stete  tJiat  "there  is 
nothing  whatever  common  to  all  mentel  func- 
ticms,  nor  to  any  half  of  them."  In  the  face 
of  such  disagreement  we  can  only  say  that  the 
existoioe  of  a  sinqile  or  aeparato  "general  func- 
tion ot  intelligence"  has  as  yet  been  nrith^ 
proved  nor  disproved,  though  tliere  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  refinement  of  method  may  not 
ultimately  lead  to  a  definite  result. 

Bibliography.  E.  L.  Tbomdike,  in  American 
Journal  of  Psychology,  vol.  xx  ( Worceeter, 
1909) ;  William  Brown,  Mental  Measurement 
(Cambridge,  1911);  E.  L.  Thomdike,  Educa- 
tional Psychology  (New  York,  1913);  Ernst 
Heumann,  Vorlesungen  ear  Binfukrung  m  die 
eaperimentellePide^ogQe,  vol.  ii{IMpa^l9lS); 
Id.,  Intelligetm  und  WiOe  (ib.,  1913);  G.  E. 
Spearman,  British  Journal  of  Psychology,  voL 
T  (Cambridge,  1913);  L.  W.  Stem,  Paychologi- 
oal  Methods  of  Testing  Intelligence  (Baltimore, 
1914). 

ZNTEIXZOEVOE  IN  AHUCALS.  The 
ability  ol  an  animal  to  prc^t  1^  individual  ho- 
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Bory  experience.  (See  IzvTBLLiOftitOK.)  Thue,the 
ability  of  an  animal  to  learn  is  usually  taken  as 
a  measure  of  its  intelligence.  (See  LEABNina 
ER  AmMAXS.)  Learning  is  most  rapid  in  the 
presenee  of  tiie  free  idM,  since  the  immediate 
modification  of  bdwrior  in  aooordance  with  s 
given  end  implies  the  presence  of  tiliat  form  of 
experience.  Thus,  the  free  idea  marks  not  only 
a  high  degree  of  mental  develmment,  but  also 
a  hi^  d^ree  of  intelligence.  (See  AniUAL  Psy- 
chology ;  Memobt  in  Anixau.)  Inferential 
imitation,  which  is  a  rapid  form  of  learning,  in- 
volving the  free  idea,  ia  therefore  a  criterion  of 
intelligence.    See  Imitation  in  Animals. 

Intelligence  ift  frequently  opposed  to  instinct 
by  the  opposition  of  the  indiTidually  to  the 
racially  acquired,  or  of  the  fiaalistic  to  the 
menlumletie,  or  <d  the  preperceived  to  the  po*- 
eeired.  For  a  discussion  of  this  topic,  see  In- 
ariNOT,  Itutinct  aad  Intelligmoe,  and  the  ref- 
erences there  given. 

INTElC'PEBAirCE.  See  Alcoholism;  In- 
toxication; Dbunbxnnzss;  Temfebancb. 

IHTEN'SION  OF  A  TEBH.  See  CONNO- 
TATION. 

UTTEN'SITY  07  SENSATION  (from  Lat. 
intenttu,  p.p.  of  intendere,  to  stretch  out,  from 
m,  in  -|-  teudere,  to  stretdi,  Gk.  -nlptw,  teinein, 
Set.  tan,  to  sfa-etch).  One  of  the  five  attributes 
of  sensation,  tiie  otliers  tieing  quality,  clearness, 
extent,  and  dnratiim.  Theoretically  every  sen- 
sation must  possess  a  certain  intensity  in  order 
to  enter  consciousness.  In  the  sphere  of  vision, 
however,  there  exist  certain  facts  which  make  it 
advisable,  according  to  some  psychologists,  to 
eliminate  the  attribute  of  intensity.  Variation 
(rf  tlie  amplitude  of  vibration  of  the  stimulus 
acting  niMm  the  retina  means  in  every  case  (so 
th^  declare)  a  qualitative  change  in  sensation; 


hSa  1.    AnAXATUS  fob  nnmo  unutivri  to  tuuub. 

Hw  nek  bean  rode  with  eork  pellete  of  diffennt  mUtM 
dapndiBB  from  them.  The  wMcht  of  the  UtfitaM  of  thaw 
■innnt  be  poredved  by  the  aonnsl  enblaet. 

80  that  in  this  dmMrtment  of  sense  intenrtty 
menra  in  qnali^.  ^niisistbepositimof  Hering 
and  Blllebrand.  KBnig,  on  the  otiier  hand,  main- 
tidns  that  there  are  two  places  in  the  speetnun 
(the  one  in  the  red  and  the  otiier  in  the  violet) 
wbne  the  qualitative  dungeeannotbaranariad. 


G.  E.  MQller  has,  furthermore,  sought  to  over- 
come the  difficulty  by  defining  intensity  as  the 
distance  of  a  sensation  from  its  sero  point.  If 
two  visual  stimuli  are  both  reduced,  raat  sensa- 
tion which  readies  the  zero  pcdnt  first  has  the 
less  intmsity.   Holier  also  offers  a  theoretical 


Fm.  1.  knuutsrm  vok  D»i«uainMo  m  uum  op  mamn 


Tb»  foreew  E  ootitainina  •  leaden  ball  is  plaoed  on  the 
bead  of  a  nueromotor  eorew.  The  ball  ia  released  br  prm- 
eura  of  the  fonepe  end  falle.  alaoB  the  dotted  line,  on  the 
■laoting  Burfaee,  wbieh  ia  covered  with  olotb  and  on  which 
ia  laid  a  (laee  or  oopper  ptata.  If  all  other  oondillou  re- 
main  the  eame,  the  biHehi  flf  the  tall  recalatea  aeonntalr  tba 
obieolive  iBtearftr  of  the  sonnd  atimnlu. 

explanation  of  the  luterdeputdence  of  visual 
quality  and  intensity.    See  ViSDAl.  SbnSatkhv. 

The  main  problems  of  intensity  are  two:  (I) 
that  of  the  minimal  intensity  of  sensation,  and 
(2)  that  of  the  change  in  intensity  of  stimulus 
which  is  just  noticeable  in  sensation.  There 
must  be,  accordingly,  a  determination  for  each 
sense  department  of  the  intensive  limen  (q.v.) 
and  of  the  intensive  sensible  discrimination. 

The  llminal  intensity  <tf  pressursd^Mndsupm 
the  place  stimulated.  With  cork  pdlets  as 
weights,  it  has  been  found  to  be  2  mg.  upon  the 
(ordiead,  temples,  and  back  of  forearm  and 
hand;  6  mg.  upon  the  nose,  hip,  chin,  and  abdo- 
men; 10  mg.  upon  the  fingers;  and  1  g.  on  the 
nails.  By  stimulating  individual  pressure  spots 
with  fine  hairs,  Von  Frey  obtained  much  lower 
values,  averaging  for  the  calf  1.44  gr.  mm.  and 
for  the  wrist  1.28  gr.  mm.  (where  gr.  denotes 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  hair,  and  mm.  de- 
notes the  radius  of  its  cross  sectifm).  Hie  pain 
limen,  as  reeorded  by  the  hair  method,  rives  the 
following  values  in  gr/mm*,  where  mm*  denotes 
the  area  of  the  cross  section  of  the  hair:  over 
the  epicondyle  of  the  humerus,  30;  over  the 
radius,  20;  over  the  kneepan,  48;  over  the  ole- 
cranon of  tiie  ulna,  40;  on  the  conjimctiva  of 
the  eye,  2  to  7.  On  account  of  the  variation  of 
the  actual  temperature  of  the  skin,  or  the  physi- 
ological zero  point,  the  examination  of  the  in- 
tensive sensitivity  to  temperatuTe  presents  great 
difficulties.  The  sensitivity  is  greater  over  the 
lateral  surfaces  of  the  body  than  in  the  median 
plane;  and,  as  a  rule,  it  increases  from  the  pe- 
riphery towards  the  trunk.  The  values  for  both 
cold  and  warmth  vary  from  0.2  to  1.1°  C,  meas- 
ured from  skin  temperature.  The  llminal  inteq- 
sity  for  taste  depends  not  only  on  the  concen- 
tration of  the  solution,  hut  also  on  the  area 
stimulated,  the  amount  of  movement  within  the 
buccal  cavity,  and  the  f^eral  condition  of  ex- 
citability of  the  taste  nerves  prevailing  at  the 
time.  Forthenncnv,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is 
nmt  sensitive  to  sweet,  the  base  to  bitter,  the 
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sides  to  Bonr,  and  the  body  to  salt  The  average 
limens  have  been  found  to  be  represented  by  the 
following  figures,  based  upon  a  sidutiiw  In  100 
parts  of  distilled  water:  salt.  0.24;  saccharine, 
0.48;  hydradUorie  aeid,  0.006S;  sulphate  of 
quinine,  0.00006.  The  intenrity  of  ol/dotory  aen- 
aations  is  likewise  dependent  upon  the  rate  and 
manner  oi  breathing,  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  the 
odorous  vapor,  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
olfactory  organs,  as  well  as  up<Hi  the  amount  of 
saturation  of  the  air  with  the  minute  particles 
of  the  odorous  substance.   Current  figures  show 
that  the  Umen  is  very  low  for  some  qualities; 
e.g.,  musk,  1/2000000  mg.;  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen, i/5000  mg.;  bromine,  1/000  mg.   In  audi- 
tion the  existence  of  absolute  silence  is  to  be 
doubted.    Host  authorities  agree  that  we  can 
never  get  free  from  the  noises  caused  1^  the 
pumping  of  the  blood  through  the  ears.  Closing 
the  ears,  or  standing  with  open  ears  near  any 
reflecting  surface,  only  intensifies  the  sound. 
The  limmal  intensity  for  noise  ma^,  then,  be 
r^arded  as  that  intensity  which  is  jUBt  percep- 
tible above  this  internal  sound.    A  cork  pellet 
weighing  1  mg.  and  falling  thronjdi  1  mm.  vtptm 
a  guua  plate  can  just  be  heard  ai  81  mm.  from 
the  ear.   A  ttme  from  a  pipe  giving  181  vs.  per 
second  is  audiUe  when  Che  air  particles  set  in 
motion  by  it  possess  an  amplitude  of  excursion 
of  only  0.00004  mm.,  and  the  mechanical  work 
done  by  it  upon  the  ear  is  0.0033  mg.  mm.  Other 
inves^gations  have  placed  the  latter  value  much 
Iowa-.   The  sensitivity  to  high  tones  is  in  gen- 
eral sreater  than  tiliat  to  low  tones.  The  tnves- 
tiganon  of  the  limen  of  light  »eiuaH<m  reveals 
a  difficulty  analogous  to  that  cited  in  oonneeti<m 
with  the  auditory  limen.   The  existence  of  the 
"idioretinal  light"  precludes  absolute  siriitless- 
ness,  as  the  "idioaural  noise"  precludes  absolute 
silence.  For  external  stimulation,  the  limen  may 
be  put  at  the  illumination  of  black  velvet  by  a 
stearin  candle  8  meters  distant.    It  has  also 
been  estimated  (though  incorrectly;  the  estimate 
is  too  high)  at  1/300  the  li^t  of  the  full  moon, 
la  one-ulf  second  this  limt  exerts  upon  the 
retina  the  energy  required  to  raise  1/16  mg.  of 
water  1/000000000000  of  a  degree  C.   For  the 
liminal  sensitivity  to  articular  sensations,  see 
HoTEmnr,  PEBOcmov  or. 

The  investigations  of  the  intensive  sensible 
discrimination  are  included  under  Weber's  law, 
a  uniformity  which  may  be  stated  thus:  under 
constant  conditions  of  experimentation,  the  ratio 
of  the  increment  of  stimulus,  necessary  to  ^ve 
a  noticei^ly  different  sensation,  to  tiie  existing 
stimulus  is  ouutant  The  prtAlem  is,  then,  to 
discover  whether  tiiis  principle  of  the  constancy 
of  the  relative  difference  limen  is  applicable  to 
every  sense  department,  and  to  ascertain  the  nu- 
merical value  of  the  constant  in  those  depart- 
ments in  which  its  applicability  is  established. 
£.  H.  Weber  himself  determined  the  constants 
for  pressure  as  follows:  with  simultaneous  ap- 
plication of  the  weights  to  both  hands,  1/3;  with 
Boccessive  wplications  to  the  same  hand,  1/14 
to  1/30;  MUi  aimultaneonsly  lifted  weights  (in- 
▼olvii^  Iwth  pressure  and  strain  sensatimiB) 
1/16  to  1/20;  witit  w^ts  lifted  successively 
with  one  hand,  1/40.  'Diese  figures  have  been 
modified  by  subsequent  investigators;  and  in- 
deed, since  the  limen  varies  with  variation  of 
experimental  conditions,  it  is  clear  that  all  such 
measures  have  but  a  very  rough  significance  un- 
less accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  circvm* 
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stances  under  which  they  were  obtained.  The 
discriminability  of  temperature  intensities  rm- 
Ties  with  the  part  of  the  bo^  tested,  and  eq>e> 
eially,  it  seems,  with  the  thi<£ness  of  the  epider- 
mis.  It  varies  also  with  the  extent  of  the  skin 
surface  stimulated.    With  the  whole  hand  in- 
volved, moderate  temperatures  differing  by  1/20* 
C.  may  be  discriminated.   The  region  of  finest 
discrimination  seems  to  be  that  between  26'  and 
30'  C.   Cooling  is  noted  sooner  than  warming, 
in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two.  Of  taetSf  Utus 
is  known  save  that  Weber's  law  h<dda  approzl- 
matdy  f6r  bittw  and  salt.  The  phen«nauai  of 
"taste  contrast"  is  a  source  of  unavoidable  die* 
tnrbance  in  this  field.   A  careful  survey  of  the 
olfactray  sense  has  confirmed  the  appUeability 
of  Webb's  law  to  amell,  and  established  the  con- 
stant at  1/3  for  36  per  cent  of  the  subetances 
tested  and  at  1/4  for  26  per  cent  Most  sucoees- 
ful  results  are  those  obtained  in  audition.  The 
relative  sensible  discrimination  for  notse,  tested 
fay  the  gravi^  phonometer  or  the  sound  pendn- 
liun,  rsnudns  oonstant  at  1/3  witiiin  a  wide 
range  of  intensities.    Technical  difBenlties  im- 
pede the  observation  of  tonee,  but  enough  has 
been  done  to  show  that,  at  least  within  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  scale,  variations  in  tonal  in- 
tensity follow  the  law.    Work  with  light  is 
siU)ject  to  many  sources  of  error — difficulties  in 
securing  standard  conditions  of  adaptation,  ac- 
commodation, etc.  The  many  investigations  which 
have  beoi  completed  do  not^  therefore,  ocoiear  as 
to  the  oonstant,  which  is  varioasly  eelimated  at 
1/60,  1/100,  1/120,  to  1/230.   The  value  1/110 
may  be  assumed  as  a  fair  average.  Of  iniereat 
in  tills  connection  is  an  apparatiu  which  can  be 
en^loyed  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  the 
oonstan<^  or  to  indicate  its  numerical  value. 
"Masson's  disks"  are  white  disks,  on  one  radius 
of  which  a  number  of  heavy  black  sections  are 
marked.    Upon  rapid  revolution  there  is  pro- 
duced a  series  of  concentric  gray  rings  decreas- 
ing in  darkness  towards  tw  poiphery.  Tlw 
same  ring  remains,  within  certain  Umlts,  just 
visibly  gray  when  the  illumination  is  changed. 

BibUograplij.  Stumpf,  Tonpeyohologie,  voL 
i  (Leipzig,  1883) ;  Kiesow,  PhUoiophMehe  Btu- 
dien,  vol.  x  (ib.,  1804) ;  Oamble,  in  Amertooii 
Journal  of  Psychology y  vol.  x  (Worcester,  Mass., 
1898) ;  Kuelpe,  Outlines  of  Ptychology  (New 
York,  1001 ) ;  Naxel,  Sandbuoh  der  Phveiologie 
dee  Meneohen^  vol.  Ill  (Brunswick,  1004) ;  Eb- 
binghaus,  GrundeUge  der  Psyohologie  (Leipzig, 
1905) ;  Titchener,  Eieperimental  Pey^iMogy 
(New  York,  1905) ;  Wundt,  OrundaAge  der 
phyeiologiechen  Peyohologiot  vol.  i  (ib.,  1908); 
Ladd  and  Woodworth,  Elemmta  of  Phytidog- 
ioat  Peychology  (New  York,  1911).    See  PST- 

CHOLOG  Y,    ExPBBUf  SNTAL ;    FECHNIB  ;  PSTCHO- 

fhtsios;  pstoholoqical  appasa.tus;  wxbkb'a 
Law. 

INTENT'  (Lat.  inteuiua,  purpose,  from  in- 
tendere,  to  stretch,  intend,  from  in,  in  -4-  (e»- 
dere,  to  stretdi;  connected  with  Gk.  -rtlmw, 
teinein,  8kt  tan^  to  stretch,  and  ultimately 
with  Eng.  tJMn).  In  law,  the  purpose  or  de> 
sign  with  which  an  act  Is  dott&  Ordinarily  the 
1^1  consequences  which  flow  from  acts  are 
tirely  independent  of  the  intent  or  motive  with 
whidi  the  acts  are  performed.  This  is  true  of 
all  violations  of  the  general  rights,  known  as 
rights  in  rem,  more  commonly  described  as 
property  and  personal  ri^ts.  Thus,  the  right 
to  be  free  f  ran  trespass  and  the  right  to  he  se- 
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core  from  violence  or  from  arbitrary  arrest  do 
not  depend  in  the  least  on  the  motive  or  intent 
of  the  person  vit^ting  them.  It  is  only  in  those 
caseB  in  which  the  rights  claimed  flow  from  the 
engagements  of  a  party,  or  in  which  the  law  hu, 
fnnn  motiTes  ol  its  own,  attached  eonsequoiees 
to  the  intent  witb  iriiieh  an  act  is  performed, 
that  intent  aequires  any  l^|al  s^piiflcance.  Ob- 
Timwfy  any  rlntts  diUmed  under  a  will,  a  deed, 
or  a  contraet  now  from  the  intent  of  the  person 
executing  it>  and,  in  certain  classes  of  torts,  a 
malicious  or  fraudulent  motive  may  constitute 
the  gravamen  of  the  offense  complained  of. 

But  in  all  of  these  cases  it  is  not  the  actual 
and  secret  motive,  but  the  expressed  intent  which 
detmnlnes  the  legal  eharaetw  ai  the  act  in 
qnestiMi.  This  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  nde 
whidi  forbids  the  introduction  of  parol  evidence 
to  oontradict  or  vary  the  terms  of  a  written  in- 
stmmoit.  The  grantor  of  land  is  not  permitted 
to  show  that  he  intended  to  convey  another  and 
different  parcel  of  land.  He  must  stand  by  the 
intent  as  expressed  in  his  deed.  So,  in  a  will, 
a  legacy  to  A  cannot,  by  proof  of  a  contrary 
intoitioa  oa  the  testator's  part,  be  convoked 
into  a  gift  to  B,  nor  can  me  who  has  st^d  a 
horse  for  $100  show  that  he  tntoided  to  dutrge 
$1S0  for  the  animal.  Analogous  to  this  prin- 
ciple is  the  rule  applied  in  those  wrongs  in  which 
intent  is  an  elonent,  as  in  malicious  mischief 
and  certain  cases  of  defamation  and  n^ligenoe. 
The  person  ctHnmitting  the  injury  is  hdd  to 
have  intended  the  reastxiable  and  probable  con- 
sequences of  his  acts,  and  cannot  exonerate  him- 
self from  liability  by  showing  that  his  inten- 
tion was  really  of  an  innocent  or  benevolent 
diaraeter. 

ntere  are  other  classes  of  cases,  however,  in 
which  the  actual  intoit  with  whidt  an  act  WM 
performed  is  a  proper  nuttter  for  judicial  in- 
quiry. This  is  especially  so  in  cases  where  the 
wrongful  intent  is  the  gist  of  the  wrong,  as  in 
crime,  deceit,  and,  under  certain  circumstances, 
in  fraudulent  conveyances.  See  CiouB;  Morm; 
Deceit;  Fraudulint  Convetavce;  Intirfbe- 
UTiON;  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 

tN'TXHAO^OK.  The  relation  between  two 
or  more  things  or  systems  i^di  mutualfy  in- 
fluence one  another,  and  especially  the  theoreti- 
eal  relation  of  mind  and  body  which  invidvea 
sach  influence.  Consult,  for  a  typical  statement 
of  the  theory  of  interactitm,  R.  H.  LotKe,  Micro- 
eoamut  (Leipzig,  1869-64;  trans.,  Edinbui^, 
1898),   See  Mind  and  Bodt;  Pakallbluh. 

INTBBAIC^A.  The  name  of  several  eitioB 
in  ancient  Italy.  1.  Interamna  Nabartlnm. 
(See  Tebni.)  2.  Interamna  Pnetnttianorum. 
(See  TsBAUa)  3.  Interamna  Lirenas,  6  miles 
aotttheast  of  Anoinnm,  near  the  modem  Pigna- 
taio  Interamna.  This  town  was  founded  as  a 
Boman  colony,  in  312  b.o.,  to  serve  as  a  base  of 
operatiraia  against  the  Samnites.  On  its  site 
Roman  ruins  and  ancient  inscriptions  have  beoi 
found. 

INTEB'OAIiAST.  A  supplementary  day  or 
m<mth.  See  Calkndab;  Bisseztilb;  Leap  Ybab. 

m-'TEBCEI/ZiTn.AB  S7STE1C  (from  Lat. 
inter,  between  +  Neo-Lat.  oeU«I^  cellule,  dim. 
ftf  Lat.  csllo,  cell).  The  ^stem  of  spaces  In 
plants,  often  continuous,  between  the  cdlB.  They 
may  be  formed  by  the  splitting  of  cell  walls 
(sehixogenously)  or  by  the  breaking  down  of 
DMsses  of  tissue  (lysigenously).  Sdmbs  formed 
by  splitting  are  found  on]y  in  the  nig^tor  plants 
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and  do  not  occur  at  all  in  plants  below  the 
mosses.  When  a  tissue  is  very  young,  its  cells 
are  angular  and  in  such  dose  contact  that  there 
are  no  interedlular  spaces;  but  as  the  cells 
grow  older,  they  may  become  rounded,  and  the 
oommon  walls  may  split  at  the  angles,  thus  pro- 
ducing intercellular  qtaces  of  various  extent. 
When  the  spaces  are  very  large,  as  in  the 
stems  of  water  lilies  (Jfymphaaf,  they  are 
called  air  chambers.  Smaller  intercellular 
spaces  are  almost  universal  in  the  spongy  par  en - 
chyma  of  leaves,  in  the  pith  of  stems,  and  in 
older  parenchyma  generally.  To  this  category 
belong  many  glandular  passageways,  like  the 
resin  ducts  of  oonifers,  the  mucil^  ducts  of 
cycads,  the  gum-resin  ducts  of  the  nmbdUfo^ 
etc  Spaces  formed  by  the  breaking  down  of 
masses  of  tissue  give  rise  to  the  hollow  stsnu  of 
grasses  and  many  other  plants.  The  cavities  in 
the  leaves  of  quillworts  {leoetee)  and  many 
other  plants  are  also  formed  in  this  way.  The 
oil  glands  of  the  orange  and  lemon,  many  glands 
on  leaves  which  appear  to  the  naked  eye  as  "pd- 
ludd  dots,"  the  gum  cavities  in  the  tissues  of 
cherry  trees,  are  all  ezanqtles  of  lysigenously 
formed  glands.  See  Hobph<»4)ot;  ASeation. 

XH'TBBGBBIUOK,  Doonim  w  (Lat.  imter- 
ee9»to,  from  intmiedere,  to  Intervene,  from  mler, 
between  +  oedsre,  to  go).  A  doctrine  of  theol- 
ogy, based  on  certain  paasases  of  Scripture  which 
are  held  to  represent  Cihrlst,  after  having  fin- 
ished His  redemptive  work  on  earth  and  as- 
cended into  heaven,  as  pleading  With  God  on 
behalf  of  those  whom  He  has  redeemed  (Bom. 
viit  34;  Heb.  vii.  20;  1  John  ii.  1).  It  was  not 
meant  to  imply,  however,  tiwt  God  needs  to  be 
interceded  with,  as  if  He  were  still  rehutant  to 
for^ve  men,' or  that  Christ's  intOTcession  n^es 
Him  more  merciful  than  before.  The  interoes- 
Bory  work  of  Christ  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as 
His  activity  in  behalf  of  all  men,  and  eq»ecially 
of  His  followers.  The  doctrine  of  the  interces- 
sion of  Christ  is  hdd  alike  by  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics;  but  the  latt^,  in  addition, 
believe  in  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
saints,  on  which  see  Saint.  Islam  also  has  a 
doctrine  ol  the  intercessitm  of  BCdiamnied  for 
his  fbllowers  an  the  day  of  judgment. 

XNTEBCOLmrHIATION  (Lat.  UUer,  be- 
tweoi  +  ootumnar,  column).  The  dear  space 
betmen  two  columns,  measured  where  tiie  diam- 
eter is  greatest,  sometimes,  but  incorrectly,  used 
of  the  spadng  measured  from  axis  to  axis.  In 
dassic  and  neodassic  architecture  names  are 
given  to  certain  spacings  according  to  Vitruvius 
(bk.  iii,  chap.  2)  as  foUows:  pionoatyle,  to  an 
interoolunmiation  of  diameters;  eyetyle,  of 
2  diameters;  eustyK  of  2%;  dkutylt,  of  3; 
araosttfle,  of  more  than  3  diuneters.  See  Ob- 
DKBB  qr  Abchiteotdsb. 

INTERDICT  (Lat.  intertUctum,  prohibition, 
from  interdicere,  to  forbid,  from  inter,  between 
+  dicere,  to  say,  Ok.  Sttxpiwai,  deilmynai,  Skt. 
di4,  to  point  out ;  connected  with  (3oth.  gateiJum, 
to  tell,  OHG.  xittan,  Oer.  zeihen,  AS.  feoti,  to  ac- 
cuse). An  ecclesiastical  censure  or  penalty  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  which  deprives  the 
faithful  of  i»rtain  sacraments  (q.v.),  of  partici- 
pation in  the  celebration  of  the  divine  oiBoes,  and 
of  ecdesiastical  burial.  Interdicts  may  be  of 
three  kinds — personal,  local,  and  mixed.  When 
the  censure  affects  only  some  designated  indi- 
viduals, it  is  called  a  particular  personal  inter- 
diet   When  it  affects  a  uriiole  oommonify  or 
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flOipoimtioB,  it  ia  called  a  general  personal  inter- 
dies.  A  local  interdict  affects  only  snch  indi- 
viduals as  are  presoit  in  a  designated  place  and 
can  be  avoided  by  removing  from  the  place.  A 
particular  local  interdict  affects  only  a  single 
monastery,  church,  or  seminary.  A  general  local 
interdict  applies  to  an  entire  parish,  city,  pror- 
tno^  or  kingdom.  In  such  general  couures  eer> 
tain  churches  are  nsnally  eioepted.  Lastly, 
mixed  interdietB  affeet  both  a  locality  miid  all 
its  inhabitants  whererer  they  may  go,  or  a  per- 
son  and  any  place  in  which  he  or  she  may  be. 
The  last  is  called  an  ambulatory  interdict.  Th« 
principle  on  which  this  eccteaiaeticsl  penalty  is 
founded  may  be  traced  in  the  early  discipline  of 
public  penance  by  which  penitents  were  for  a 
time  debarred  from  the  saenunents,  and  from  the 
priTil^  of  presence  at  the  oelcA)rati<m  of  the 
Eucharist.  It  grew  out  of  enonmranieatloa 
(q.v.)  and  at  first  was  called  a  general  excom- 
mnideaUm.  Then  it  usually  derived  the  per- 
sons who  dwdt  hi  the  exoommunioated  place  of 
all  saoraments.  Worn  376  on,  there  are  in- 
stances  of  such  general  excommunications.  But 
the  interdict  proper  took  its  peculiar  form, 
althongh  not  its  name,  in  northern  France  in 
the  ninth  century.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Popes 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  eostury,  and 
the  term  "interdiet**  was  med  in  its  tedhnleal 
m«an^  by  lOSl.  It  came  into  use  as  an  ordi- 
naxy  ^urdi  censure  in  tiie  frequent  conflicts  of 
the  eeeleaiastical  and  civU  power.  It  was  de- 
signed to  amken  tiie  populu'  conscience  to  the 
nature  of  tiie  crime,  by  including  all  alike  in 
the  peoalty  with  which  it  was  visited.  In  this 
way  public  pressure  could  be  bron^t  upon  the 
rulers  who  had  offended.  The  most  famous  in- 
terdicte  are  those  laid  upon  England  in 
mKBi  France  in  i20<^  and  on  Venice  in  1600. 
^e  descripUcn  id  England  under  the  interdict 
named,  as  det^led  by  some  erf  the  eontemporary 
diToniclers,  presents  a  striking  picture  of  the 
eondiUon  of  a  country  where  the  interdict  was 
obeyed.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  howerer, 
to  soppose  that  during  the  continuance  of  an 
intenuct  the  people  were  entirely  destitute  of 
qtiritual  aB8iBtaDC&  The  severity  bad  been 
greatiy  lessened  by  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
emtaiy;  it  was  permitted  to  administer  bap- 
tinn,  emfirmation,  penance,  and  the  Eucharist 
in  all  eases  of  urgency;  privately  to  confess  and 
abscdTe  all  who  were  not  personally  the  guilty 
participators  in  the  crime  which  the  interdict 
was  meant  to  punish;  to  celebrate  marriage, 
with  only  the  witneeaea  present;  and  to  confer 
orders  in  cases  of  necessity.  Ore^ry  IX  allowed 
mass  to  be  scdd  once  a  week,  behind  closed  doors, 
in  order  to  consecrate  the  host  for  the  use  of 
the  siek;  Boniface  VIII  permitted  the  offices  to 
be  said  in  the  churches,  but  the  laity  were  to 
be  excluded;  public  celebration  oi  serriees  was 
allowed  on  Christmas,  Easter,  Pentecost,  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  festival  of 
Corpus  Christi,  the  festival  of  the  Conception, 
and  a  few  other  occasions.  The  Council  of  Basel 
enacted  very  stringent  rules  as  to  the  use  of 
this  penalty,  and  in  later  times  the  general  in- 
terdict has  been  entirely  disused.  The  interdict 
on  Venice  in  1606  is  often  cited  as  the  last  one 
pronounced,  but  occasicHially,  in  very  special  oIt' 
wmMtances,  and  to  mark  the  horror  of  the 
chuzdi  f(H-  some  enormous  erime,  later  instances 
are  recorded  in  which  a  particular  place  or 
drareh  has  been  Tiaited  witii  the  penalty  of  a 
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local  interdict.  Intwdiet  differs  from  eaoom- 
mumtoaUon,  in  that  those  under  the  censure  are 
not  given  over  to  eternal  damnation.  It  differs 
also  from  auapeiuion,  wliich  applies  only  to 
ecclesiastics. 

C<Misult:  Ducange,  Gloatarinm  ad  Soriptorm 
Media  at  Infimm  LaUmtaMM  (3  toIs.,  Paris, 
1678;  ed.  by  Favre,  10  vols..  Niort»  1884-87); 
Kober,  "Das  Interdict,"  in  ArtMo  /fir  katho- 
Zm(A«s  Kirolwiureeht,  vols,  xxi,  xxii  <Mayenc^ 
1869);  HinschiuB,  Da*  KiroheitretAt,  vol.  v 
(Berlin,  1896) ;  E.  B.  Erehbiel,  The  Interdiot: 
lU  Hiatory  and  it»  Operation  (Washington, 
1909). 

INTEBDICT.  In  the  dril  law,  a  judicial 
process  analogous  to  the  injunction  of  English 
and  Am^can  law.  In  its  earliest  form  in 
Roman  law  it  was  a  peremptory  decree  of  the 
pnetor,  restraining  any  interference  with  prop- 
erty the  rtg^t  to  the  possession  of  which  was 
in  dilute.  It  seems  still,  in  the  modem  civil 
law,  u>  be  generally  restricted  to  prohibitions 
as  to  the  possession  of  property,  though  in  Scot- 
land the  term  is  i4>pUed  to  any  process  of  the 
Court  of  Session  restraining  the  performance  of 
an  nnlawful  act.  An  interdict  is  not,  however, 
limited  to  the  prohibition  of  ccmtemplated  aeta, 
but  may  abo  be  employed  to  oompel  the  resti- 
tuUcm  of  prcqterty  of  which  a  person  entitled  to 
posseBdmi  has  been  f  wdbly  deprived,  and  to 
oompel  the  presentatiui,  ''exhibition,*'  of  an 
account.  Interdicts  are  accordingly  classified, 
according  to  the  purpose  sought  to  be  effected, 
as  prohibitory,  restltutorv,  and  exhibitory.  See 
INIUNCTTON;  and  consult  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  under  Grvn.  Law;  and  John  Erskine, 
Iiutititte  of  the  Law  of  Scotland  (Bdinbbrgh, 
1773;  new  ed.,  1898). 

nmCBDIOrnO  ±^VM  BT  KKVIS.  See 

EXTLB. 

nrTEBmOTIOV.  A  procesB  of  the  civil 
law  employed  for  the  purpose  o!  depriving  a  per- 
son who  is  non  compos  mentia  of  the  control  of 
his  property  and,  on  occasion,  of  other  civil 
rif^to.  The  process  is  analogous  to  the  inquisi- 
tion in  lunacy  (c^.v.)  of  English  and  American 
law,  whereby  the  incapacity  of  a  person  to  man- 
age his  own  affairs  may  be  inquired  into  and 
the  managouait  of  his  interests  committed  to  a 
guardian  or  trustee.  Hie  jurisdiction  thus  ex- 
ercised is  as  old  as  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  it  was 
originally  employed  only  to  restrain  prodigals 
from  dis^pa^ig  their  estates.  By  modem  codes 
it  is  gentfally  confined  to  cases  of  imbecility  and 
lunacy.  In  such  cases  interdiction  may  be  only 
partial,  the  interdicted  person  being  forbidden 
to  sue,  to  borrow,  to  pledge  or  hypothecate  his 
property,  or  to  make  any  conveyances  without 
the  ctmsoit  of  the  court;  or  it  may  be  comply 
in  which  ease  »  guardian  or  cnrmtor  la  appconted 
flund  the  managanent  of  the  affairs  of  the  inter- 
dicted persm  ccnnmitted  to  him.  The  practice 
in  Scotland,  Louisiana,  and  Quebec  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  in  the  continental  states, 
whose  syBtema  are  borrowed  from  that  of 

Rome.  Consult  the  authorities  referred  to  under 
GmL  Law;  also  John  Erskine,  Institute  of  the 
Law  of  Bootland  {Edinburgh,  1773;  new  ed., 
1898) 

IN'TEBJBS^  TZR'ICINI  (ML.,  interest  in 
a  term).  At  the  common  law,  the  intnest  whtdi 
a  tenant  for  years  has  in  the  lands  leased  to  him, 
before  he  has  entered  upon  them.  The  lease  is 
regarded  as  conferring  only  an  inchoate  title  or 
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ertateb  whleh  nqulTM  an  mtry  1^  the  tenut  to 
porfeet  it.  But  tnon^  the  interette  termini  falls 
■btni  of  being  a  complete  leasehold  estate,  it  is 
yet  more  than  a  mere  chose  in  action  (q.v.)  or 
ri^t  of  entry  (q.v.)'  It  Ib  a  true  interest  or 
estate,  a  right  in  rem  (q.v.),  capable  of  aliena- 
tion and  of  transmission  upon  tne  death  of  the 
tenant  to  his  personal  representatives,  and  gen- 
erally in  the  United  States  the  same  remedies 
are  available  for  its  protection  and  recovery  aa  in 
ease  of  the  perfectea  estate.  Tba  principU  oom- 
mcm-law  disability  of  the  tmant  for  years  who 
had  not  entered  into  poescesion  was  tluit  he  was 
incapable  of  acquiring  the  full  le^l  title  by  re- 
lease from  the  lessor.  See  Lxask;  Imabxboio; 
Reuase. 

INTEBEST  (OF.  interett,  Fr.  wit^rM,  in- 
tereat,  from  Lat.  interett,  it  ooncernB,  3d  pers. 
sing.  pres.  ind.  of  tntorecfe,  to  coneem,  from  tit- 
ter, between  +  esse,  to  be).  A  certain  profit  or 
premium  for  the  use,  forbearance,  or  detoition 
of  momy.  In  spite  t4  the  natural  feeling  lliat 
tte  payment  oi  interest  was  a  hardship,  and 
that  to  exact  interest  from  a  borrower  was  to 
take  an  unfair  advantage  of  his  necessities,  all 
the  chief  peoples  of  antiquity  reoogniied  that 
interest  might  lawfully  be  stipulated  in  con- 
neetion  witb  a  loan  and  might  be  awarded  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court  even  when  no  such  stip- 
ulation had  been  made,  ^byltmian  tablets  show 
ordinary  loans  at  moderate  interest,  and  also 
maritime  loans,  in  whldi  the  eliUm  of  the  eredi- 
tor  for  his  principal  was  otingniahed  by  the 
leas  of  the  ship  and  on  which  a  much  hi^er 
rate  of  Interest  was  exacted.  It  was  very  eom- 
■MD  among  the  andent  Hebrews,  and  tiie  Mosalo 
law  ctmtains  a  prohibititm  against  the  taking  of 
usury  ( or  interest,  as  it  should  have  been  trans- 
lated) from  the  Jews,  but  permitted  it  as  to  all 
other  races.  The  Greek  and  the  Roman  laws 
recognized  interest.  The  Romans  called  it  pay- 
ment for  use  {uaura)  and  assimilated  it  to  the 
natural  yield  or  Increase  derived  from  organic 
nature  by  classing  it,  with  rcmt,  among  civil  or 
1^1  fruits  (fntotua  ovMea).  They  did  not 
limit  it  to  the  loan  of  monmr  exdusivdy:  any 
gmeric  or  fungible  things,  like  ii^ieat,  -moB,  w 
oil,  could  be  stipulated. 

Aristotle  speaks  of  it,  but  condemns  It  as 
vicious,  holding  that  monOT  is  "naturally  bar- 
ren** and  that  to  make  it  "breed  mon^'  is  pre- 
poeteroufl  and  a  perversion  of  the  end  of  its  In- 
ftitatiw,  whidi,  be  declared,  was  to  serve  as 
a  medium  of  exchange  and  not  fbr  purposes  of 
ioerease.  Throuj^  a  misecmstniction  of  the  real 
Intent  and  purpose  of  the  law  of  lifoses,  whldi 
was  clearly  a  political  and  not  a  moral  precept, 
and  following  the  curiously  narrow  philosophy 
of  Aristotie  on  this  subject,  tiie  Christian  Church 
and  laymen  early  condemned  the  custom  and 
held  any  interest  to  be  usury  and  against  good 
morals.  The  secular  law  in  Christian  nations 
naturally  followed  the  ecclesiastical  in  those 
times,  and  the  taking  of  Interest  was  forMdden 
in  England  from  tiie  reign  of  King  Alfred  In  the 
nintii  eentniT  to  the  time  of  Heuy  VHL  The 
prohibition  of  interest  led,  of  course,  to  many 
enwions;  and  to  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
BUceeesful  of  these  the  word  "interest"  owes  its 
modem  technical  meaning.  At  Roman  law,  in- 
terest Iquod  actorie  intereat,  the  difference  to 
the  plaint)  meant  damages.  The  Church  it- 
self did  not  deny  that  one  from  whom  money 
was  wrongfully  wiiUield  was  entitled  to  dam- 


ages. Contracts  for  the  repayment  of  mon^ 
loaned  were  accordingly  so  drawn  as  to  insure 
a  technical  default  on  the  part  of  the  borrower, 
and  the  damages  to  be  paid  on  default  were 
stipulated  in  advance.  The  prohibition  of  in- 
terest led  also  to  the  development  of  new  legal 
institutions  like  the  oomnumdtfa,  or  silent  part- 
nership, in  which  payment  for  the  use  of  money 
took  the  form  of  a  share  of  profits.  The  pro- 
hibition of  interest  was  generally  rescinded^  by 
secular  l^slation  before  or  at  the  close  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  in  Germany,  however,  not  until 
1S77.  By  the  Statute  of  37  Hen.  VIII,  c.  0,  in 
1540,  interest  to  the  amount  of  10  per  cent  per 
annum  was  permitted.  This  was  accomplished 
in  a  n^i;ative  manner  by  simply  providing  pen- 
alties for  taking  more  than  that  amount,  thus 
giving  only  an  mdirect  sanction  to  taking  it  at 
all.  By  Statute  of  12  Anne  II,  c  16,  5  per  cent 
waa  fixed  as  the  maximum  amount  of  Interest 
whidi  could  be  demanded.  In  the  United  States 
the  demand  of  interest  on  money  due  has  alw^s 
been  recognized  as  just.  However,  the  right  to 
interest  exists  only  by  virtue  of  such  statutes 
or  by  a^eement  of  parties  and  does  not  follow 
necessarily  as  a  legal  right  from  the  mere  fact 
that  one  has  anothier's  money  in  bis  possession 
or  owes  him  money  by  contract.  For  example, 
in  the  absence  of  statute  or  agreement,  if  A  loans 
B  4100  to  be  paid  on  demand,  A  may  demand 
payment  five  years  haioe,  but  is  not  mtitled  .to 
interest  for  tiiat  time;  and  even  under  such 
statutes  interest  does  not  b^in  to  accrue  until 
money  is  due  and  payable,  because  not  until 
that  time  is  there  an  unjust  detention  from  the 
owner.  Previous  to  the  debt  becoming  due,  the 
matter  is,  in  contemplation  of  law,  regulated  by 
agreement  of  the  parties.  • 

The  statutes  in  most  jurisdictions  provide  that 
interest  shall  be  allowed  at  a  fixed  rate  on  all 
sums  whoi  they  become  due,  as  on  a  debt  for 
goods  kAA  and  delivered  when  the  period  of 
credit  has  expired.  It  is  not  cnstomaiv,  how- 
ever, to  exact  interest  in  such  cases  unless  the 
creditor  is  forced  to  sue  on  his  claim.  In  some 
States  and  in  England ,  interest  is  allowed  in 
certain  tort  actions  on  tiie  amount  of  the  dam- 
ages awarded  from  the  time  the  claim  accrued, 
but  this  is  not  the  general  rule. 

A  distincticm  is  usually  made  between  the  rate 
which  will  be  allowed  by  law,  usually  callefl  the 
legal  rate,  where  it  is  not  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties  or  whore  allowed  by  opearation  erf  law,  as 
on  a  Judgment,  and  the  maximum  rate  which 
may  be  stipulated  for  by  contract,  sometimes 
known  .as  the  conventional  rate.  For  example, 
in  Ohio  the  statutes  provide  that  6  per  cent  shall 
be  allowed  on  all  sums  on  which  Interest  is 
chargeable  by  operation  of  law,  as  on  a  judg- 
ment after  ita  entry,  and  on  sums  due  where  no 
rate  is  agreed  upon  by  the  parties,  whereas  8 
per  cent  may  be  legally  denuuided  if  provided 
for  by  express  contract. 

In  Great  Britain,  after  the  existence  of  rigor- 
ous BMSsnres  against  excessive  interest  lor  cen- 
turies, all  statutes  against  usui^  and  fixing  rates 
of  interest  were  repealed  hy  the  Act  of  17  and 
18  Vict.,  c.  00  (1854).  The  power  of  the  court 
of  equity  to  relieve  against  unconscionable  bar- 
gains as  to  interest  still  exists;  and  in  1000,  by 
the  Money  Lenders'  Act,  special  provision  was 
made  for  setting  aside  a  contract  made  with  a 
professional  lender  of  mon^  where  an  oppressive 
rate  of  interest  is  charged.  In  France  the  legal 
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rate  is  S  per  cent,  but  man  nmy  be  denunded 

by  contraeL 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  interest  fixed 
by  I4w  Januaiy,  1014,  in  the  States  and  Terri- 
toriefl  of  the  United  States! 


0TATM  AKD  nB«iToann 

Leckl  nto 

Rate 
ftUowed  by 
ooiitnoi 
per  06Bt 

g 

8 

Aluka 

g 

18 

e 

10 

10 

7 

my 

8 

0 

e 

e 

0 

Dbuiot  of  ColumH*  

6 

10 

10 

7 

8 

7 

IS 

5 

7 

6 

8 

Q 

8 

10 

0 

V  ilaim.nA 

5 

8 

Maine 

0 

utv 

0 

« 

0 

»y 

s 

0 

10 

hf  uaniin 

e 
e 

10 
8 

8 

uur 

7 

Itf 

7 

»ny 

Maw  Ha.1  ■  n  mIiI  fm 

0 

Ktfw  JiVMr 

0 

0 

6 

12 

6 

6 

North  OftTolitiA      .  . 

0 

0 

7 

12 

Ohio  

6 

8 

0 

10 

6 

10 

6 

S 

6 

7 

T 

BoDth  Dakota  

7 

12 

6 

0 

6 

10 

Utah  

8 

12 

6 

8 

e 

6 

W«t  VuiJaia  *  •  

e 
e 

12 
fl 

e 

10 

8 

12 

These  rates  are  occasionally  chaneed  by  stat- 
ute, but  there  has  been  oomparatively  little  Ta- 
ilntion  in  reeent  years.  An  Interesung  fact  is 
that  several  Eastern  Statee,  as  Massachusetta, 

have  removed  all  limitations  on  rates  by  con- 
tract, and  in  New  York  any  rate  may  be  charged 
fcy  contract  on  loans  exceeding  $6000  payable  on 
demand,  and  known  to  Uie  financial  world  as 
call  loans. 

The  usual  method  of  oalenlating  interest  is  to 
omnpnte  it  on  the  principal  sum  ori^nally  due 
for  the  period  whicu  has  elapsed  at  the  time  of 
oompntation,  bat  by  agreement  compound  inter* 
est  may  be  allowed;  i.e.,  the  arrears  of  Interest 
for  eadi  year  are  added  to  the  principal  gum 
and  interest  for  the  following  year  is  computed 
on  this  accumulation,  and  so  on,  thus  living  tbe 
investor  interest  upon  interest.  It  la  customary 
to  compute  interest  in  this  manner  upon  depos- 
its in  savings  institutions. 

In  popular  usage  interest  is  the  payment 
made  by  a  bwrrower  ior  the  use  of  a  sum  of 
malth  for  a  definite  period  of  time;  it  is  ex- 
pressed as  the  ratio  which  that  payment  bears 
to  the  value  of  the  wealtik  loaned — the  princi- 


pal. In  economic  theory  the  term  "interest"  is 
used  in  a  broader  sense  and  signifies  the  return 
for  the  use  of  capital,  whether  the  employment 
of  capital  is  made  directly  by  its  owner  or  by 
another  person  to  whtun  it  has  been  loaned. 
In  the  latter  instance  It  appears  as  a  snm  paid 
the  borrower  over  and  wove  the  amount  re- 
ceived in  loan.  It  is  ealoulated  at  a  eert^  per- 
centage of  the  capital  to  be  paid  annually. 
Economistit  distinguish  from  interest  that  part 
of  the  gross  product  which  is  necessary  to  re- 
place the  orif^nal  capital,  and  the  atra  return 
to  capital  which  appears  in  enterprises  involv- 
ing nsk  of  loss,  as  well  as  chance  gains  and  the 
abnormal  return  due  to  supwior  management 
The  last  tliree  forms  of  income  are  nsually^ 
classed  under  the  head  of  profits  (q.v.). 

Loan  IV  eontraet  intwest  nu^  be  paid  for 
wealth  for  immediate  consumption  as  well  as 
for  wealth  which  is  emplt^ed  as  eapitaL  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  industrial  .devdopment,  when 
little  capital  was  used,  loans  normally  assumed 
the  former  character.  Money  was  loaned  to 
those  persons  who  were  in  temporary  distress  or 
to  spendthrifts  who  desired  to  antidpate  future 
revenues.  In  either  ease  the  repaymrat  of  the 
priaeipal  was  a  hardship  and  Me  additional 
paymoit  of  inturest,  nsually  cakmlated  at  a  high 
rate  because  of  uncertainty  of  repayment  or  be- 
cause of  the  necessities  of  the  borrower,  was 
peculiarly  vexatioua.  This  fact  is  a  partial 
explanation  for  the  eanonieal  and  civil  prohi- 
bitions of  interest  mentioned  above.  This  was 
the  case  in  ancient  and  mediteval  nations,  and 
much  the  same  attitude  survives  in  backward 
oommunitiefl  of  the  present  day.  With  the  de- 
velonment  of  eapitalistie  production  the  gain  to 
the  MOTOwer  wno  inveeta  the  wealth  borrowed 
in  productive  enterprise  became  so  obvious  that 
tiie  opposition  to  interest  declined  and  no  longer 
exists  among  business  men. 

In  competitive  industry  there  is  a  close  con- 
nection between  loan  interest  and  the  return  to 
capital.  It  is  obvious  that  a  justification  for 
loan  interest  lies  in  tiie  fact  that  had  the  owner 
of  the  capital  employed  it  himself  he  could  have 
secured  a  return  from  its  use.  When  he  turns 
it  over  to  some  one  else  he  forc^^oes  this  return 
and  mnst  lie  conmensated  for  it.  It  is  immate- 
rial whether  the  tender  would  have  used  his  cap- 
ital in  productive  enta^riae  or  whether  the  Ikt- 
rower  does  so.  The  fact  that  it  might  be  so 
used  establishes  a  claim  for  compensation.  Such 
an  explanation  does  not  make  it  clear  why  the 
owner  of  capital  secures  a  return  for  its  use, 
but  admitting  tbat  in  the  present  economie 
order  he  does  so,  it  explains  why  the  borrower 
pays  interest  upon  a  loan.  It  also  serves  to 
indicate  certain  limits  upon  the  rates  of  inter- 
eat  under  normal  ciroumstances.  Lenders  ean^ 
not  demand  more,  nor  oan  borrowers  expect  to 
pay  less  than  the  return  normally  expected  from 
the  employment  of  capital  in  productive 
industry. 

Explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  interest 
must  be  souffht  in  the  laws  which  make  it  possi- 
ble for  capital  to  produce  a  net  return.  A  large 
number  of  theories  have  been  advanced  to  ex- 
plain the  existence  of  net  return  to  eapitaL 
<See  PoLnTOA.L  Eoonoht.)  We  may  notice 
here  three  theories  which  have  attained  the 
larirest  followinsr:  (1)  the  abatiMnM  theory, 
which  retards  interest  as  a  reward  for  the  ab- 
stinence which  the  capitaUst  exendses  In  em- 
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ploying  his  wealth  for  productive  puipoeeB  in- 
stead of  consuming  it  unproductivdy;  (2)  the 
productivity  theory,  which  lays  emphasis  upon 
the  fact  that  capital  represents  an  instrument 
whidi  greatly  increases  the  efflcient^  of  labor, 
and  therefore  normally  entitles  its  ownw  to  a 
reward;  and  (3)  the  evplottafim  theory,  which 
T«gued§  labor  aa  the  8o£b  sonree  of  wealth,  the 
inoome  known  aa  interest  being  mere^  a  tribnte 
to  the  capitalists  who  hold  a  monopoly  of  tJie 
Importunities  for  employment. 

In  recent  eocmomios  a  variety  of  the  absti- 
noiee  theo^  has  gained  a  large  following  under 
the  leaderuiip  of  Professor  BOhm-BawenE,  who 
explains  interest  as  a  result  of  the  universal 
undervaluation  of  future  goods  as  compared  with 
present  goods.  The  productivity  theory  finds  its 
foremost  champion  In  Prof.  J.  B.  Clark.  In  his 
view  capital,  as  a  limited  agent  enable  of  in* 
ereamng  the  output  of  industry,  is  productive 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  labor  is  productive, 
and  the  measure  of  this  productivity  is  the  loss 
to  industry  which  would  result  if  the  least  im- 
portant portion  of  capital  were  withdrawn.  In 
explaining  the  laws  which  govern  interest  Prof. 
Alfred  lurshall  and  his  followers  take  a  posi- 
tion midway  between  the  productivity  and  ab- 
stinence schools.  The  rate  of  interest  depends 
upon  the  relaticms  between  the  demand  and  tlie 
supply  of  capital.  The  demand  for  cqiHal  varies 
with  the  opportunity  for  its  productive  employ- 
m^t;  the  supply  varies  with  the  readiness  of 
individuals  to  postpone  consumption  to  a  future 
date.  If  productivity  is  hi^,  tixe  inducement  to 
save  is  correspondingly  great,  and  consequently 
tlie  supply  of  capitu  increases.  With  increase 
in  supply  of  capita],  its  productivity  declines, 
until  no  reason  exists  ftnr  further  oreatira  of 
capital.  The  rate  <rf  interest,  therefore,  tends 
to  become  fixed  at  the  point  where  the  prodne* 
tivity  of  capital  is  just  suffiidrat  to  compensate 
tiMH  who  save  for  the  disadvantages  whidi 
attend  the  postponinff  of  conaumpUon,  or 
"waiting." 

In  BOhm-Bawerk's  theory  the  productivity 
element  is  admitted  among  the  causes  for  the 
undervaluation  of  future  goods.  Since  presmt 
goods  can  be  used  to  institute  fruitful  produc- 
tive opentiMia  requiring  a  long  time  for  tlielT 
eonsummation,  present  goods  are  "technically 
saperior"  to  future  gtMds.  The  theory  ot 
B&hm-Bawwky  stripped  of  all  productivity  im> 
plieati<His,  serves  as  the  basis  of  the  interest 
theories  of  F.  A.  Fetter  and  Irving  Fisher.  In 
the  view  of  these  eeonranists,  prefermee  for  pres- 
ent goods  is  the  sole  posrible  explanatitm  of 
interest.  If" 

Bibliography.  Engen  BShm-Bawerk,  Eapi- 
tal  und  Kapitalxma  (2  vols.,  Innsbruck,  1884- 
89 ;  trans,  by  William  Smart,  New  York, 
1890-01);  Marx,  CapittU  (London,  1887);  Har- 
shall.  Principles  of  Eoonomioa  (3d  ed.,  ib., 
1895);  Clark,  Diatribvtion  of  Wealth  (ib., 
1899) ;  Fetter,  PHnoiplea  of  Eoonomica  (ib., 
1004) ;  Gonne,  Intereat  and  Saving  (ib.,  1906) ; 
Fisher,  The  Nature  of  Capital  and  Income  (ib., 
1006);  id.,  The  Rate  of  Interest  (ib..  1907); 
Eogen  BOhm-Bawerk,  Poaitive  Thtorie  dee  Kapi- 
tales  (Innsbruck,  1912). 

XHTXREST,  IN  PsTOHWAGT.  An  affectively 
toned  attention,  or  a  relatively  permanent  sus- 
eeptibility  to  that  statei  We  say  popularly  that 
an  aoeidoit  or  a  myrterions  evont  "excites"  our 
intvest*  or  that  a  person  whose  attention  goes 
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easily  to  chess  problems  and  coins  "has"  or 
"shows"  an  interest  in  chess  or  in  numismatics. 
The  psychologist,  however,  must  keep  the  two 
meanings  of  the  term  separate. 

The  problem  of  interest,  in  the  first  sense,  is 
the  pr<^lem  of  the  relati<Hi  of  affective  processes 
to  UM  eleamess  of  sensory  processes  ui  atten- 
titni  (q.v.).  Seroral  views  as  to  tlie  nature  of 
this  relation  have  been  hdd.  It  has  been  said, 
e.g.,  that  feeling  la  a  condition  of  (or  an  incen- 
tive to)  attentum.  But^  if  that  were  the  ease, 
feeling  would  necessarily  precede  attention;  and 
since  the  verdict  of  introspection  is  directly 
against  such  a  sequence,  this  view  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted. It  has  been  said,  again,  that  feeling  and 
attention  are  merely  two  aspects  of  the  same 
state;  feeling  is  the  "reaction  of  apperception 
up<m  sensory  oentettts.**  The  universal  «»• 
oomitanee  en  feeling  and  attention  is  hers 
affirmed,  and  the  existence  of  a  state  of  at- 
tentive indifference  is  denied.  The  conten- 
tion seems  plausible.  We  are  wont  to  think 
of  attention  as  a  sporadic  and  occasional 
matter;  we  are  now  attentive,  now  inatten- 
tive; and  when  we  attend,  it  appears,  we  al- 
ways feel.  Attenti<Hi,  however,  defined  psycho- 
logically as  clearness,  is  not  an  occasional,  but 
a  normal,  state  of  mind;  what  is  popularly 
called  inattentim  is,  in  fact,  onlj  an  ingestion 
of  attention  to  ''something  dse.**  If  we  recog- 
nize this  fact,  and  if  we  distinguish  carefully 
between  feeling  and  the  organic  sensations  wiut 
which  it  is  likely  to  be  confused,  we  find  that 
states  of  attentive  indifference  are  in  reality 
frequent.  This  second  view,  therefore,  must  also 
be  given  up.  A  third  view,  which  admits  a  close 
relation  between  feeling  and  attention  without 
maintaining  their  universal  concomitance,  is 
still  possible.  We  may  suppose  that,  originally, 
attention  did  imply  feeling;  the  c(»iditTone  of 
primitive  attention  were  conditions  of  a  power- 
ful impression  of  the  nervous  Bystem;  and  such 
conditions  are  very  likely  to  lead  to  the  arousal 
of  feeling.  But  the  att^tive  consciousness,  like 
the  action  consciousness  (see  Action;  Iu- 
PDL6B),  seems  to  have  become  simplified  in  the 
course  of  development;  so  that  we  now  have 
what  we  may  call  a  mechanized  or  reflex  atten- 
tion, without  affective  concomitant.  Intnvst, 
In  fine,  arises  only  when  the  otmditims  both  erf 
attention  and  of  feeling  are  given,  and  then  only 
when  the  balance  is  poised  between  tiie  atten- 
tive indifference  with  which  we  meet  the  haUt- 
ual  and  customary,  and  the  dominance  of  ctm- 
scionsness  by  emotion.   See  Emotion. 

Taken  in  the  second  sense,  interest  sets  for 
psychology  the  problem  of  the  conditions  of  spe- 
cial susoeptlbility  to  emotively  tinged  attention. 
Why  does  one  man  delight  m  mechanical,  an- 
other in  artistic,  objects  and  activities?  The 
conditions  of  such  an  interest  are  to  be  found 
in  mental  constitution  (q.v.),  in  the  inherited 
and  acquired  determining  tnidencies  which  fa- 
cilitate and  inhibit  associations.  (See  Detbs- 
MiNiRO  Tendency  ;  Asbociation  of  Ideas.  ) 
Herbart  and  his  followers  have  made  this  sort 
of  interest  of  primary  importance  in  the  theory 
of  education.  The  child,  they  say,  cannot  learn 
tilings  entirely  new,  but  only  such  things  as  can 
he  assimilated  to  his  present  stock  of  ideas. 
(See  AvPESOKPTiON.)  Interest  is  most  easily 
aroused  where  an  object  has  many  relations  to 
past  experience.  Instruction,  tiiereforc^  should 
build  carefully  on  the  foundations  of  knowledge 
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already  present  and  to  the '  direction  of  preSx- 
isting  interests.  A  correct  theory  of  education, 
however,  must  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
natural  interests  are  not  necessarily  the  most 
valuable,  and  that  voluntary  attention  is  a  neo- 
essary  stage  of  mental  progress.  There  is,  more- 
over, at  times  a  pedagogical  advantage  in  con- 
fronting the  pupil  with  statements  which  are 
wholly  novel,  and  perhaps  even  ocmbrndietoir  of 
hit  previous  ideas;  for  these  Ideas  may  weft  be 
inoorrect,  and  novelty  of  content  t^ds  to  make 
a  statement  impressive. 

Bibliography.  James  Sully,  Human  Mind, 
voh  ii  (London,  1802) ;  J.  M.  Baldwin,  Band- 
book  of  PayoKology  (New  York,  1894) ;  Alois 
^fler,  Psyohologie  (Vienna,  1897);  John 
Adams,  Herbartian  Ptjfoholoffy  Applied  to  Edu- 
cation (Boston,  1898);  O.  F.  Stout,  AnaiytiotU 
Ptyehotogif,  vol.  <  (London,  1902) ;  E.  B.  Titch- 
ener,  PajfoKtOon  of  f^friing  and  AttmUim  (New 
York,  1908). 

TBTTEKFEB/VHCE  (from  interfere,  from 
OF.  entreferir,  to  exchange  blows,  Fr.  interfSrer, 
to  interfere,  from  Lat.  inter,  between  +  ferire, 
to  strike).  In  any  medium  capable  of  transmit- 
ting wavee  the  dffect  at  any  point  when  two 
trains  of  wavea  are  passing  simultaneously  Is 
the  sum  of  the  effects  which  each  wave  by  itself 
would  produce,  provided  that  the  amplitudes  of 
the  waves  are  small  compared  with  the  wave 
lengths;  so  that  the  resoltaat  motion  is  the 
combination  of  the  two  waves.  This  is  called 
intarferenoa  The  interference  of  two  trains  of 
wavea  on  tiie  surface  of  water  is  often  seen.  The 
phenomenon  of  beats  in  acoustics  (q.v.)  is  due 
to  interference.  Wavee  in  all  media,  air,  water, 
the  ether,  etc,  can  be  made  to  interfere;  and, 
oonversely,  if  interference  phenomena  occur  in 
oonnectitm  with  any  physical  action,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  action  must  be  due  to  wave 
motioD.  One  cS  the  most  important  lUustra* 
tions  is  the  formation  of  "mUsfomrj  vibnt* 
tions."  or  "standing  waves,"  e.g.,  the  Tlbrations 
of  air  in  an  orvsn  plp^  Lippmann'a  method  of 
color  pfaotographf,  etc.  The  first  application  of 
the  principle  of  interference  In  lAe  explanation 
of  physical  phenomena  was  made  ^y  Newton  in 
his  Prineip%a,  in  accounti^  for  a  remarkable 
tidal  effect  described  by  BaUey  in  the  PhUo- 
eopMoal  Traneaotione  tor  1684.  The  next  appli- 
cations were  made  by  Thomas  Tonng  in  1800  in 
OEplainlBg  various  phenomoia  in  sconstios,  not- 
ably that  of  beats.  Young  almost  immediately 
extended  the  principle  to  many  i^Mervatlons  in 
the  field  of  lig^t.  He  was  convinced  that  light 
was  due  to  waves  in  the  ether  and  devised  sev* 
eral  new  experiments  in  order  to  test  his  theory. 

One  of  tne  simplest  cases  of  interferrace  is 
when  two  identical  trains  of  waves  are  sent  out 
from  two  vibrating  sources  close  together.  At 
any  point  whose  distances  from  the  two  souroes 
differ  by  half  a  wave  length,  by  three  half  wave 
lengths,  or  by  any  odd  number  of  half  wave 
lengths,  the  action  of  one  train  of  waves  is  per- 
manently neutralized  by  that  of  the  other; 
whereas,  at  any  point  whose  distances  from  the 
two  sources  are  equal,  or  differ  hy  a  whole  wave 
length,  or  by  any  number  of  whole  wave  lengths, 
the  action  is  twice  what  it  would  be,  due  to 
either  train  of  waves  by  itself.  Thus,  let  lij^t 
of  one  definite  wave  length,  i.e.,  of  a  definite 
color,  e.g.,  yellow,  be  paued  through  a  narrow 
slit  in  an  opaque  screen  and  Ml  upon  a  sectrnd 
opaque  screen  in  which  there  are  two  other 
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narrow  slits  parallel  to  the  first  and  at  equal 
distances  from  it;  if  this  pair  of  slits  are  close 
t<^ther,  and  if  tiie  li^t  from  them  falls  upon 
a  distant  screen  of  some  kind,  there  will  be 
bands  of  colored  li^t  upon  it,  separated  by 
dark  bands  where  the  action  of  the  waves  from 
one  slit  is  neutralized  by  that  of  the  waves  from 
the  other.  The  device  of  having  the  two  slits 
illuminated  hy  V^t  coming  fnmi  the  first  dlt 
Is  in  order  to  secure  two  id^nUeal  sourees 
waves;  for  if  the  sources  weve  to  send  out  differ- 
ent  waves,  or  waves  without  any  definite  phase 
relation,  Uiere  could  be  no  permanent  interfer- 
ence. In  a  i>erfeetly  similar  manner  wavee  in 
the  air  produced  by  whistles  may  be  made  to 

S've  "interference  buids"  of  silence  and  sound, 
le  distance  apart  of  tiie  bands  in  any  case  evi- 
dently varies  directly  as  the  wave  loigth  of  the 
trains  of  waves.  (See  Light.)  This  experi- 
ment was  derised  by  Thomas  Young  in  order  to 
test  the  nature  of  ue  agency  causing  light. 

Another  case  of  interference  is  seen  In  the 
beautiful  colors  of  soap  bubbles,  of  thin  films  of 
oil  on  water,  etc.  These  colors  are  due  to  the 
fact  that,  when  white  light  falls  upon  the  thin 
transparent  film,  some  is  reflected  at  the  first 
surface,  and  of  the  light  that  enters  the  film 
some  is  reflected  at  the  second  surface  and  the 
rest  transmitted.  There  are,  of  course,  a  series 
of  Internal  reflections,  and,  lo<^dng  at  the  film 
from  ^ther  side,  the  eye  reoeiveB  waves  whkh 
have  passed  over  paths  of  dlffarait  lengths. 
There  is  also  a  difference  In  the  character  of  the 
reflection  at  the  two  sorfaoes  of  the  film,  which 
is  equivalent  to  a  difference  of  path.  If  the  dif- 
ference in  phase  is  such  as  to  amount  to  half 
a  wave  length  or  any  odd  number  of  half  wave 
lengths  of  waves  of  any  definite  wave  length, 
they  will  be  absent  from  the  lig^t  reorived  by 
the  eyow  But  ^ite  light  from  which  any  train 
of  waves  is  absent  will  appear  ecdored,  having 
the  oolw  eomplementary  to  that  of  the  abeoii 
waves.  Sines  energy  cannot  be  destroyed,  the 
colors  seen  on  viewing  the  film  by  reflected  and 
by  transmitted  light  will  themselves  be  eomple- 
mentary, assuming  that  the  film  Itsdt  does  not 
absorb  any  llriit. 

INTEBrBBINO.  See  HoBSi. 
XHTEBIH  (Lat.,  in  the  meantime).  The 
name  given  to  three  attempts  made  In  Qermany 
during  the  Reformation  to  draw  up  a  formula 
whldi  might  serve  as  a  ImsIs  of  agreement  be- 
tween Catholles  and  Protestuts  until  the 
points  of  dlfferenoe  eonld  be  decided  by  a  general 
council.  The  Ratiebon  Interim  was  the  result 
of  the  deliberations  of  a  commission  appointed 
during  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  In  1541,  of  which 
Eck,  Pflug.  and  Qropper  were  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  Melanchtbon,  Bucer,  and  Pistorius  the 
Protestant  members.  On  the  greater  number 
of  doctrinal  points,  the  commission  found  it  pos- 
rtble  to  agree  on  terms  whleh  might  be  deemed 
eonslBtent  with  the  viem  of  both  parties;  but 
as  to  the  sacraments  and  the  power  of  the 
Church,  the  differences  were  irreconcilable.  At 
the  n«ct  Diet  at  Augsburg  in  1648  a  new  in- 
terim at  the  command  of  tiie  Emperor,  Charles 
y,  waa  prepared  by  Pflug,  Helding  (Sidonins), 
and  Agricola.  It  is  called  the  Augehurg  In- 
terim. In  it  the  use  of  the  cup  by  the  laity,  the 
marriage  of  priests,  and  some  other  minor  tilings 
were  conceded  to  the  Protestants;  but  it  met 
with  very  gmeral  opposition,  particular^  in  the 
north  of  Oermany,  and  was  revoked  In  16^.  Bj 
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the  exertions  of  the  Elector  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
a  third  interim,  the  Leipzig  Interim,  or  the 
Oreat  iitterim,  was  adopt^  at  the  Diet  of  Leip- 
zig, Dec.  22,  1548,  which  guarded  the  Protestant 
eiied,  but  admitted  great  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  eeremonial  and  rMognized  tite  power 
of  popes  and  bishops  when  not  abused.  It  was 
^  work  of  Ifelancnthon,  Bugenhagen,  CrueigeT, 
Ibjor,  Eber,  and  Pfeffinger.  It  proved  no  more 
satisfactory  than  those  which  had  preceded  it 
and  gave  rise  to  the  adiaphoristic  controversy. 
(Seo  Aduphobists.)  Consult:  Dniffel,  Briefe 
und  Acten  sur  GetoKiohte  dea  16.  JahrhunderU 
(Munich,  1875);  Bentd,  Ueber  den  Vraprung 
des  Auggbwgw  Imterimu  (Dresden,  1888) ;  T.M. 
Lindsay,  Butorjf  of  the  Beformation,  voL  i 
(New  York,  llKM-07). 

INTB'BIOBiy  Depabticent  or  the.  One  of 
the  10  exeentlTe  departments  of  the  United 
States  government,  whose  chiefs  constitute  the 
Piendent's  cabinet.  It  was  organized  in  1849. 
At  its  head  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
whose  salary  is  $12,000,  and  associated  with  him 
are  two  assistant  secretaries  whoee  salaries  are 
$5000  and  $4600  respectively.  The  scope  of  this 
department  is  wide  and  diversified.  It  has  sn- 
paTision  of  Indian  affairs;  of  the  public  lands, 
ineliiding  mines;  of  paudfrns;  of  patents;  of  the 
eeosns,  when  directed  by  law ;  of  the  geological 
survey;  (rf  education;  of  the  custody  and  distri- 
bution of  public  documents;  of  railroads  which 
have  received  subsidies  from  the  United  States; 
of  the  Territories;  of  national  parks  and  reser- 
vations; of  certain  charitable  and  penal  institn- 
ticms  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  of  the  returns 
ofBce  in  which  are  filed  returns  of  contracts 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  uad 
of  some  other  miscellaneous  business.  Meet  of 
the  bureaus  into  which  the  department  is  divided 
are  presided  over  by  commissioners,  appointed 
by  the  Prerid^it  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Senate;  but  the  Secretary's  office  is  the  great 
clearing  house  of  the  department,  and  tbe  vari- 
ous commissioners  are  subject  to  the  Secretary's 
directions  in  the  performance  of  their  executive 
duties. 

IhlTHBIOB  BAIiLIST^CS.  See  Baujstics. 

INTEBXOB  DECOBA^ON.  Tbe  art  of 
decorating  and  furnishing  the  interiors  of  a 
building,  especially  the  important  nxmis  of  a 
residraioe.  The  purpose  of  the  present  article 
is  to  supply  the  historic  and  deoorattve  badc- 
gronnd  Iikdy  to  be  of  special  service  to  those 
who  buy,  install,  or  make  furniture,  rugs,  wall 
paper,  draperies,  lamps,  etc.  The  styles  treated 
are:  Oothic,  Renaissance,  Elizabethan,  Jacobean, 
Louis  XIV,  Louis  XV,  Louis  XVI,  Empire, 
Charles  11,  William  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne, 
Oeorgian,  and  Adam.  For  the  other  historic 
styles,  see  Abohitsctuuk;  Pubhituhb. 

dmMaia  t.  Bonutatio.  In  the  world  of  deco- 
rative ar^  as  in  the  world  of  literature,  two 
prindples  strive  for  mastery,  the  classic  and  the 
ranantic  The  soul  of  the  classic  is  balance 
and  proportion  and  perfection  of  form;  of  the 
romantic,  enthusiasm,  mystery,  and  life.  The 
fonoOT  is  exquisitely  measured;  the  latter  is  be- 
yond measurement.  The  most  perfect  of  the 
classic  styles  is  Greek;  the  greatest  of  the  ro* 
mantic  s^les  is  Gothic.  Other  classic  styles  are 
Egyptian,  the  moUier  of  OreA;  Roman,  the 
danghtw  of  C^eek;  and  Renaissance,  the  grand- 
dan^ter.   Otho-  styles  properly  daesed  as  ro- 
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mantic  are  Persian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Art 
Nouveau.  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  and  Rococo 
are  mixed  styles,  partly  classic  and  partly  ro- 
mantic This  distincti<m  between  classic  and 
romantic  is  vital  in  interior  decoration.  Once 
apprehended,  it  makes  easy  the  lesser  distinc- 
tions between  Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV,  Elissr 
hethan  and  Jacobean,  Georgian  and  Adam. 

Oothic  Of  the  nonclaseic  styles,  tbe  most 
important  is  Gothic,  that  in  the  last  half  of  the 
twelfth  century  began  to  be  created  in  northern 
France  out  of  Romanesque,  and  that  fiourished 
in  western  Europe  for  three  centuries— the  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,  and  fifteenth.  In  Gothic  the 
long  process  of  transfornwtion  that  had  orien- 
talized Roman  Into  Byzantine,  uid  out  of  By- 
zantine uid  Roman  had  developed  Romanesque, 
was  completed.  Deoorativdy  aa  well  as  archi- 
tecturally Oothic  is  the  antithesis  of  olaasic. 
Most  of  the  Gothic  furniture  tapestries,  and 
other  interior  decorations  that  have  been  pre- 
served, date  from  the  fifteenth  century  or  the 
first  few  years  of  the  sixteenth,  so  that,  from  the 
decorative  point  of  view,  the  Gothic  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  particularly  that  of  the  terri- 
tory oontrolled  by  the  dukes  of  Burgundy — not 
onfy  the  DuchT  of  Burgundy  in  east  eeub«l 
France^  but  also  and  especially  the  Nethcff^ 
lands  and  a  strip  of  northern  France  including 
such  prosperous  cities  as  Arras  and  Lille — ^is 
of  prime  significance.  The  Burgnndian  court 
was  the  richest  uid  most  fashiomSile  in  Europe. 
For  Philip  the  Good  <141B-«7)  and  his  son 
Charles  the  Bold  (1467-77)  were  made  by  their 
own  subjects  the  richest  costumes,  the  finest  fur- 
niture, the  most  beautiful  tapestries,  the  most 
brilliant  paintings,  and  the  most  exquisite  il- 
luminated manuscripts.  The  King  of  France 
th^  rwirded  as  an  inferior,  and  the  King  of 
England  and  the  Emperor  they  met  on  equal 
terms.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  in  1477,  ensued  a  rolendid  efflorescence 
of  late  Gothic  and  Gothlo-RoiaiBsanoe  decOTS" 
tive  arts  in  Flanders  and  the  rest  of  the  Nether- 
lands under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Emperor,  and 
In  France  under  Charles  VIII  (1483-48)  and 
Louis  XII  (1498-I61S).  During  lliis  period 
were  woven  at  Brussds  the  Mazarin  tapestry 
now  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Musmm,  sum 
the  numerous  similar  pieces  in  the  Royal  Span- 
ish collection.  (See  Tapsstbt.)  The  museums 
that  best  illustrate  Gothic  interior  decoration 
are  the  Cluny  and  the  Louvre  (Muste  des  Arts 
D€Goratifs)  in  Paris,  the  Victoria  and  Albert  in 
Lcmdon,  the  Metropolitan  in  New  York,  the 
Eunstgewerbe  in  Berlin,  the  Bavariui  National 
in  Munich,  the  Oermanisches  at  Nuremberg,  the 
National  at  Copenhagen,  the  Cinquantenidte 
at  Brussels,  the  Rijks  at  Amsterdam,  the  Steen 
at  Antwerp,  the  Trimolet  at  Dijon. 

Of  a  Burgnndian  banquet  hall,  140  feet  long 
by  70  wide  and  60  high,  built  to  celebrate  the 
marriage  of  Charles  the  Bold  to  ^rgaret  of 
York  in  1468,  Olivier  de  la  Harche  has  left  us 
a  most  picturesque  contemporary  account.  He 
says:  "In  this  hall  were  three  tables,  one  of 
which  was  placed  across  the  ends  of  the  others. 
This  table,  higher  than  the  othera,  stood  upon 
a  platform.  The  oUier  two  tables  were  placed 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  hall,  occupying  the  whole 
length;  they  wm  ve^  long  and  very  handsome, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  s^d  hall  a  hi^  and 
rich  buffet  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge  was  placed. 
The  top  of  the  said  buffet  was  ineloeed  with  a 
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balustrade,  and  the  wbole  was  oorered  with  tap- 
estries  and  hung  with  the  arms  of  Monsieur  1« 
Cue;  and  above  rose  the  steps  and  degrees  on 
whidi  were  displayed  many  vessels,  the  largest 
on  the  lowest,  and  the  ridiest  and  smallest  on 
the  top  shelves;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  lowest 
shelves  stood  the  silver-gilt  vessels,  and  above 
them  tiie  vessels  of  gold  garnished  with  precious 
■tones,  of  which  he  had  a  great  number.  On  the 
top  of  the  buffet  stood  a  rich  jeweled  cup,  and 
on  each  of  the  four  corners  large  and  entire 
nnioom's  horns.  .  .  .  These  vessels  of  parade 
were  not  to  be  used,  for  there  were  other  vessels, 
pots  and  cups  intended  for  service." 

Of  a  Burgundian  bedchamber,  that  of  Isa- 
bella, first  wife  of  Charles  the  BoUl  while  he 
was  still  only  Count  of  Charolais,  Alienor  of 
Poitiers,  whose  mother  was  maid  of  honor  to 
th«  tiilrd  wife  of  niilip  the  Good,  f^kves  us  an 
•oeottnt.  She  s^  that  it  was  very  large  and 
eontmined  two  beds,  about  S  feet  apart,  beneath 
a  canopy  of  green  damask,  from  which  hung 
curtains  of  satin  that  could  be  drawn  to  com- 
pletely screen  the  beds  when  desired.  The  cur- 
tains and  the  lambrequin  of  the  canopy  had  a 
green  silk  fringe.  On  each  bed  was  an  ermine 
wontvpan^  with  very  fine  violet  lining.  The 
■how  feature  of  the  roan  was  the  dresser,  "of 
four  beautiful  dielves,  filled  with  vessels  of 
crystal  garnished  with  gold  and  precious  stones, 
and  some  of  fine  gold."  In  the  corner  near  the 
dresser  was  a  little  low  table  containing  the 
cups  and  saucers  in  which  something  to  drink 
was  served  to  callers  after  they  had  been  offered 
a  dragee  from  the  drageoir  or  bonbonnlire  that 
stood  on  the  dresser. 

Oothic  is  the  antithesis  of  classic.  In  Oothio 
the  vertieal  is  acoentnated  at  the  expense  of 
the  horisontal,  the  number  of  spire  shapes  and 
nearly  perpendicular  lines  being  vastly  in- 
creased, while  the  number  of  horizontal  lines 
and  bands  like  those  of  the  classic  entablature 
is  diminished,  and  the  effect  of  those  that  re- 
main is  weakened  by  breaking  them.  This  is 
what  gives  Gothic  furniture  as  well  as  Gothic 
cathedrals  and  stained-glass  windows  such  an 
uplifting  effect — an  effect  that  is  much  closer  to 
nature  Uian  that  of  Greek  and  Roman,  and  that 
even  suggests  the  lines  and  shapes  of  some  of 
the  more  symmetrical  lofi^  eaves  and  mountains 
and  trees  produced  by  nature.  Gothic  columns 
are  totally  unlike  classic  columns,  being  far 
slenderer — attenuated  by  comparison — so  that 
the  vertical  impression  they  give  is  extreme, 
whether  they  stand  singly  or  grouped  in  piers. 
Their  capitals  are  not  the  classic  ones,  but  have 
nedcB  of  oak  leaves  and  other  domestic  foliiwe — 
sometimes  supplemented  by  quaint  animal  or 
human  heads  at  the  comers — ^naturalistically 
carved,  with  a  slender  molding  bdow,  and  a 
round,  square,  or  polygonal  cap  above,  formed 
of  an  expanding  series  of  moldings.  These 
moldings  as  well  as  those  on  the  bases  are  ex- 
ceedingly decorative,  but  totally  unlike  the 
classic  ones,  being  much  sharper  and  slenderer. 
The  most  obvious  feature  of  Gothic  is  the 
pointed  arches  that  not  only  frame  gables  and 
the  tops  of  doors  and  windows,  but  repeat  them- 
selves over  and  over  again,  combined  with  col- 
umns and  circles  and  t^foils  and  quatrefolls,  in 
the  tracery  woik  of  stained-glass  windows.  Du- 
plicating the  outlines  of  this  tracery  work,  per- 
haps borrowed  from  it,  are  the  carvings,  some- 
ttmes  pierced,  that  adorn  the  panels  of  furniture 
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and  other  woodwork.  Based  upon  this  omap 
ment  and  developed  in  sympathy  with  it,  are 
the  patterns  of  Gothic  damasks  and  brocades 
and  embroideries,  while  slender  and  fancifully 
jeweled  columns  and  arches  are  often  used  to 
cUvide  and  subdivide  the  diffmnt  somes  of  pic- 
ture tapestries.  So  that  between  Gothic  archi- 
tecture and  the  other  decorative  arts  of  Gothic 
there  is  a  peculiar  sympathy,  despite  the  fact 
that  all  the  ornament  of  Gothic  tapestries  and 
embroideries  and  decorative  painting,  and  most 
of  thst  of  Gothic  stained-glass  windows,  is  ab- 
solutely flat,  without  shadows  to  force  forms 
into  realistic  relief.  This  fact  is,  of  course, 
closely  associated  with  the  tiny  scale  of  Gothle 
decoration,  details  being  minute  and  infinite  in 
number,  hut  all  adequately  portrayed.  The  at- 
tonpt  to  diow  them  in  hig^  relief  would  have 
obsenred  them  by  the  bladmees  of  the  shadows, 
making  it  neoessary  to  work  on  a  larger  seal^ 
as  was  illustrated  later  in  the  development  of 
Baroque. 

Benalssauee.  Renaissance  was  the  rdiirth 
of  classic — a  reaction  from  the  then  modem  to 
ancient,  from  Gothic  to  Roman.  Banished  was 
the  lofty  and  aspiring  perpendiculari^  of 
pointed  arehes,  and  restwed  was  the  horizontal 
solidarity  of  round  arches  and  low  pediments, 
of  heavy  entablatures  and  square  lintels.  Once 
more  flourished  Doric  and  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
capitals  and  columns  and  pilasters,  together 
with  ornamental  shapes  like  the  ^  and  dart, 
the  bead  and  fillet,  the  Greek  fret,  the  anthe- 
mion,  and  the  acanthus  leaf  in  its  numerous 
developments — all  employed  to  enrich  interiors 
as  well  as  exteriors. 

The  home  of  the  Renaissance  was  Italy.  In 
Italy  the  Renaissance  of  the  classic  decorative 
arts  began  a  century  earlier  than  in  France  the 
Netherlands,  Enjj^aad,  Germany,  and  Spain.  In 
the  latter  countries  it  was  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury only  and  much  mixed  wiUi  survivals  of 
Gothic,  Romanesque,  or  Moorish.  In  Italy  it 
was  of  the  fifteenth  century  as  well  as  of  the 
sixteenth.  Not  difficult  was  it  for  the  Italians 
to  discard  Gothic  that  they  had  never  completely 
assimilated.  Ea^  xad  natural  it  was  for  them 
to  revive  the  s^le  of  their  ancestors,  actual 
examples  of  whose  architecture  they  saw  all 
around  them,  and  actual  examples  as  wdl  as  Il- 
lustrations of  whose  interiors  they  found  In 
buried  palaces,  like  the  Golden  House  of  Nens 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
tauf^t  so  much  to  Raphael  and  his  pupils — 
chief  among  them  Giulio  Romano,  some  of  whose 
designs  for  tapestries  illustrate  so  brilliantly 
the  Grotesque  ornament  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
neat  names  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  are 
Brunelleschi,  iJberti,  and  Bramante  of  the  flf- 
teentii  centtuy,  Palladio  and  Vignola  of  the  six- 
teenth. Alhn^  achieved  fame,  not  only  by  hia 
buildings,  but  also  by  the  posthumous  publica- 
tion  of  the  first  printed  book  on  architecture 
accompanied  hy  illustrations  and  based  on  Vi- 
tniviuB,  the  Roman  architect  of  the  time  of 
Augustus,  a  manuscript  copy  of  whose  De  re 
adificatoria  had  been  discovered  a  few  yean 
before.  It  was  one  of  a  long  series  of  such 
bodes,  the  best  known  of  which  are  those  by 
Palladio  and  Vignola,  which  for  c«ituries  served 
to  guide  youthful  students  towards  the  shrine 
of  classic  art.  AlberU's  hook  was  in  Latin,  the 
latter  two  in  Italian.  The  invention  of  print- 
ing  in  1453  had  a  profound  and  fiw-reaeUng 
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effect  npon  Renaissance  art,  both  decorative  and 
pictorial.  It  enabled  forms  and  figures  origi- 
nated in  sculpture,  wood  earring,  painting, 
fresco,  stained  glass,  and  tapestry  to  be  spreu 
broadcaat  inexpensively  on  paper.  In  otlier 
words,  it  popularized  knowledge  about  art  at 
the  expense  of  knowledge  of  art  and  tended  to 
subatirate  book  knowle<^  for  first-hand  knowl- 
edge. But  the  inunediate  result  was  brilliant, 
for  it  brought  book  knowledge  to  those  already 
equipped  with  knowledge  pn^ical  and  concrete, 
BO  that  of  all  the  periods  in  decorative  art  the 
richest  in  many  respects  is  that  60  years  before 
and  after  1500. 

Elinabethan.  The  Elizabethan  style  (1668- 
1603)  is  not  a  simple  style.  It  is  a  style  for 
riiow  rather  than  for  comfort.  Elizabethan 
mansions  were  planned  for  the  pmrpose  of  dis- 
playing to  the  world  the  wealth  and  culture  of 
Ettglidi  landed  proprietors.  Nor  is  the  Elixa- 
be&an  strle  »  pore  style.  There  are  many 
traces  of  Gothic,  and  the  Renaissance  mirt  is  by 
no  means  of  the  purest  Italian  tjrpe.  Neverthe- 
less, of  all  the  English  styles,  it  is  in  many  re- 
spects the  most  interesting.  Like  Elizabethan 
literature,  it  is  so  full  of  affectations  as  to 
seem  wtoral  becauee  so  tnnkSj  parading  them. 
I4ke  Shakespeare,  it  borrowed  materiab  from 
every  available  source,  transforming  them  into 
vivid  and  spirited  though  sddom  altogether 
elasfllo  works  of  art.  During  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth's father,  Henry  VXH  (1609-47),  there  had 
been  no  real  amalgtmation  of  Renaissance  with 
English  Gothic  The  new  Renaissance  mauso- 
leums and  other  buildings  produced  in  England 
were  designed  and  erected  by  imported  Italian 
artists  and  artisans.  But  when  Elizabeth  as- 
eended  the  timme,  all  this  was  changed.  Eng* 
Itah  woricmen  learned  to  ereeote  the  details  of 
the  fashionable  imported  style.  Enriiah  an^- 
tects,  trained  by  travel  in  Italy  andFranee  and 
by  study  of  ragraved  plates  and  illustrated 
books,  learned  to  supply  home>madeplans  for 
English  Renaissance  residences.  What  con- 
trasted Elizabetiian  Renaissance  with  conti- 
nental Renaissance  and  particularly  with  Ital- 
ian Renaissance,  was  the  English  Gothic  that 
■arvived  as  part  of  it.  The  general  arrange- 
ment of  houses  renwined  Englisn,  with  the  spa- 
dons  and  often  stately  hall  as  the  nudn  apart- 
ment. But  the  elaborat{<m  of  the  other  rooms 
was  on  a  scale  far  more  magnificent  tliaii  before. 
A  point  to  be  espedally  noted  is  that  Eliza- 
be^an  mansions  were  not  fortified  castles  but 
peaceful  country  houses.  The  settled  conditions 
of  life  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  had  ren- 
dered fortiflcaiion  no  longer  necessary.  And  the 
•appreesion  of  the  monasteries  had  turned  all 
tbs  building  resources  of  the  kingdom  into  the 
creation  <rf  hfanes  for  noble  families,  so  that  m 
domestie  architecture  and  decoration  was  wipeat 
the  money  that  previously  had  gone  to  construct 
and  equip  chunmes  and  convento.  A  prominent 
feature  of  Elizabethan  mansions  is  the  win- 
dows mullioned  in  the  Gothic  fashion  with  small 
panes  of  clear  or  stained  glass,  and  with  square 
instead  of  pointed  top,  sometimes  filling  the 
whole  facade,  as  at  Hardwicke  Hall.  Another 
prominent  feature  is  the  fireplaces — promi- 
nent for  service  as  well  as  decorative^ — muned 
dsboratdy  and  with  el^>orat«  overmantels  of 
stone  or  wood.  Etere  the  influenoe  of  German 
and  Flemish  bo<^  of  design  made  Itself  Mt  in 
ornate  strapworfc  and  coats  of  arms,  and  in  stsA- 
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uettes  of  the  Virtues  or  Scientia  or  Arithmetics 
or  Geometria.  An  especially  interesting  Eliza- 
bethan chimneypiece  is  the  one  found  in  the  hall 
of  "Losely,"  a  mansion  near  Guildford,  begun 
by  Sir  W.  More  in  1602,  cfunpleted  by  his  sm 
60  years  later,  and  several  times  honored  by 
the  visits  of  rc^alty.  The  ceilings  of  an  Eliza- 
bethan residence  were  apt  to  be  elaborately  pat- 
terned in  plaster,  and  toe  walls  paneled  in  oak 
or  hung  with  tapestry.  In  the  ceiling  patterns 
as  well  as  in  the  mullioned  windows  tiie  Gothic 
feeling  is  often  strong,  whether  the  designs  are 
executed  in  ribbed  or  strap  work.  Floors  were 
simply  treated,  usually  strewn  with  ruBhes,  with 
perhaps  one  rug  in  the  main  hall  and  another 
in  the  main  parlor  or  "withdrawing  nmn,"  for 
the  use  of  the  master.  Windows  and  doors  and 
the  huge  four-poster  beds  were  daborately 
draped  sometimes  with  tapestries,  but  more 
oftra  with  embroideries  in  silk  or  linen,  in  elab- 
orate fioral  and  grotesque  patterns.  Heavy  im- 
ported velvets  and  damasks  and  brocades  were 
also  used;  and  for  upholstery,  leather  embossed 
in  the  Spanish  fashion. 

Jacobean.  If  the  English  during  the  seven- 
teenth cratuiy  had  not  been  so  busy  dethroning 
the  Btuarts  uid  bringing  them  back  again,  or, 
in  other  words,  U  the  full  development  of  a 
Charles  I  style  had  not  h^en  obstructed  by  Par- 
liammit,  London  instead  of  Paris  might  have 
become  the  deocwative  capital  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  Charles  instead  of  Louis  might  be 
the  supreme  name  in  the  history  of  decorative 
art.  As  it  is,  Jacobean  is  a  convenient  term 
under  which  to  group  the  styles  of  James  I 
(1603-25)  and  Charles  I  (1625-49),  the  corre- 
^onding  French  period  beingthat  of  Louis  XIII. 
How  ambitious  James  and  Charles,  inspired  1^ 
Budringham,  were  to  surpaaB  the  example  of  tin 
French  King  Henri  IV  in  encouranng  the  art 
industries,  is  shown  by  the  estobllsnment  of  the 
Mortlake  tapestry  works  in  1619,  and  especially 
by  the  tapestries  wovoi  there  for  Charles  I  with 
a  Latin  inscription  in  the  bottom  border  that 
says,  "Kings  foster  the  arts."  (See  Tapesibt.) 
Cromwell  and  the  Commonwealth  not  only  ended 
the  prosperity  of  the  tapestry  worlcs,  but  also 
dealt  anotiier  severe  blow  to  the  decorative  arts 
when  they  dispersed  the  "housdiold  goods,  jew* 
els,  plate,  etc.,  bdonging  to  the  late  King." 
These  were  sold  "by  order  of  tiie  Coundll  of 
State,  from  ye  severall  Places  and  ^aoes.** 
The  tapestries,  both  antique  and  modem,  were 
especially  noteworthy,  ana  helped  greatly  to  en* 
rich  the  French,  Swedish,  and  other  continental 
collections.  While  late  Elizabethan  and  early 
Jacobean  are  bard  to  distinguidi,  so  that  Jaco- 
t>ean  furniture  and  interiors  have  often  been 
described  and  sold  as  Elizabethan,  between  the 
poiods  as  a  whole  the  line  of  demarcation  is 
a«anit&  During  the  Jacobean  pcoiod  the  last 
vestiges  of  Gothic  dlsappsar,  and  the  victory  of 
the  forewn  style  is  complete.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Inigo  Jones  and  others  who  visited  Italy 
in  order  to  study  the  ancient  buildings  and  fa- 
miliarize themselves  with  the  most  approved 
examples  of  modem  Italian  work,  all  tne  free- 
dom of  Elizabethan  invention  disappeared.  The 
instructions  given  in  the  famous  book  of  the 
Italian  Palladio  were  followed  in  England  much 
more  strletiy  than  he  fdlowed  them  hinwdf. 
Columns  and  pilasters  and  otiier  classic  orna- 
ments b^an  to  be  used  less  ftmdfully  and  with 
scnqtshms  adherence  to  what  was  rc^rded  as 
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Greek  and  Roman  precedent.  The  best  ex- 
amples of  Jacobean  interior  decoration  are  thoae 
at  Knole,  near  Sevenoaks,  21  miles  southeast 
of  London.  Outside  and  inside  this  baronial 
mansion  has  changed  little  since  the  time  whra 
James  I  was  ent^talned  there,  sleeping  in  tiM 
bedroom  apecially  prepared  for  him  by  Richard, 
then  Earl  of  Dorset^  at  a  cost  of  $40,000.  Illus- 
trations of  the  principal  rooms  of  Knole  are 
given  by  Nash  in  his  Mansions  of  England  in  the 
Olden  Time,  and  some  of  the  ancient  tapestries 
Me  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum in  New  York,  lent  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan, 
whose  father  acquired  them  from  the  preaent 
owner  of  the  estate  in  1912.  Particularly  inter* 
eating  at  Knole  is  the  "Spanned  Bedroun,"  be- 
cause the  fumishinga  of  it  were  the  gift  of 
James  I,  presumably  in  recognitlMi  of  the  hospi- 
taiity  shown  him.  The  plaster  and  woodwork 
ornamentations  of  it  are  strikin^y  simple  and 
classic  as  compared  with  Elizabethan,  but  what 
was  saved  in  modeling  and  carving  was  more 
than  made  up  for  by  Uie  riebnesa  of  upholstery 
and  draperies.  The  posts  of  the  bed  are  sloider 
and  aimple,  and  in  the  ag«  of  Elizabeth  they 
would  have  been  masdve  rad  ridily  carved;  but 
they  are  concealed  by  elaborate  draperies.  On 
chairs  and  stools  upholstery  replaces  carving. 
There  is  a  large  rug  on  the  floor,  the  walls  are 
crowded  with  tapeatriea,  and  both  windows  and 
doors  are  heavily  draped. 

Louis  ZIV.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV 
Paris  became  the  decorative  capital  of  the  civil- 
ized world  and  the  siyle  of  Louis  XIV  was  imi- 
tated not  only  in  Flanders  and  En^and,  but  also 
la  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Eamestfy,  bat 
not  always  faithfully,  wne  celled  the  f  umitnTa 
and  fabrics  originated  at  tiie  Gobelins  and  dis- 
played at  Versailles.  The  style  of  Louis  XIV  is 
a  finished  style.  It  has  the  ctanpleteness  one 
would  expect  from  a  style  developed  under  the 
influence  of  a  powerful  monarch  who  sou^t  to 
dominate  every  field  of  artistic  activity  and 
whose  reign  lasted  for  72  years,  from  1643  to 
1715.  To  be  sure,  at  the  beginning  during  tiie 
minority  of  Loida  XIV  and  the  premiership  of 
MwtotH",  there  wu  aperiod  of  transition  from 
the  slyle  of  Louis  XIll;  and  at  the  end,  during 
the  old  age  of  Louis  XIV,  tiiere  was  a  period  of 
transition  towards  the  Rococo  of  the  R^me 
and  of  Louis  XV;  but  the  reign  of  Louie  XIV 
waa  long  enough  to  provide  for  these  transi- 
tional periods,  and  at  the  same  time  to  develop 
in  the  middle  during  the  years  when  the  Gobe- 
lins flourished  under  the  direction  of  Charles 
Lebrun,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  ade- 
quate rtyles  of  decorative  art  the  wom  has  ever 
known.  The  style  of  Louis  XIV  is  not  a  simple 
style  and  not  a  primitive  style.  It  is  not  suited 
to  country  houses  or  modem  cottages  and  cit^ 
apartments;  but  it  is  suited  to  palatial  city  resi- 
dences and  to  public  buildings,  when  applied  with 
due  regard  for  changes  of  environment  and  con- 
dition. The  style  of  Louis  XIV  is  a  classic  style, 
but  it  is  the  Baroque  classicism  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  not  the  Renaissance  classicism 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  a  magnificent 
■^le,  solid  and  symmetrical,  luxurious  with 
guAt  and,  above  all,  dignified,  but  overloaded 
with  ornament,  especial^  ornament  In  relief, 
and  often  confusing  with  its  variety  of  broken 
lines  and  curves.  During  this  period  the  Gobe- 
lins was  the  centre  of  decorative  aetivi^.  Here 
vne  designed  and  made  fumitory  t^wstries. 
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bronzes,  mosaics,  gold  and  silver  ware  for  the 
King  and  the  King's  friends.  Here  in  the 
moi^  of  "September,  1667,  in  the  buildings  of 
the  Gobelins,  according  to  the  inscription  at 
the  entrance,  "was  established  the  Furniture 
Factory  of  tile  Crown  under  the  direction  of 
CharlcB  Iicbrun."  Hie  home  of  the  Louis  XIV 
style  is  tiie  palace  of  Versailles,  nqw  a  nati«ial 
museum,  but  not  a  museum  in  the  ordinaiy  sense 
of  the  word.  It  is  not  a  haphazard  eoUection 
of  objects  unsympathetieEUly  arraiu|ed  in  an 
unsuitable  building.  Versailles  is  Louis  XIV 
himself  incarnate  in  the  decorative  forms  that 
expressed  his  personality  and  tiiat  of  his  artists 
and  artisans.  Tiie  Louis  XV  rooms  tiiere  merely 
accentuate  the  grandeur  of  "the  Sun  King.'' 
Intimate  and  exquisite  as  th^  are,  th^  seem 
like  the  refuges  of  diminished  desomdants  seek- 
ing shelter  from  the  glory  of  an  ancestor  whose 
too  brilliant  destinies  it  was  their  duty  to  at- 
tMnpt  to  sustain.  It  was  in  1663  that  Louis 
XIV  began  to  visit  Versailles  frequently,  desert- 
ing for  it  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  where  he  was 
bom,  which  had  been  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
French  kings  since  tiie  twelftii  century.  Find- 
ing too  amall  the  palace  built  at  Vereses  by 
Louis  Xin,  i.e.,  the  cratral  part  of  tiie  preseoit 
palace,  he  decided  in  1668  to  enlarge  it.  The 
principal  architect  was  Mansart,  and  the  deco- 
rations were  by  Lebnin,  who  in  gold  and  bronze 
and  marble  and  atone  enshrined  the  aJlesories 
of  Victory  and  Enqiire,  Europe  conquered  and 
the  nations  enchained,  and  crowded  the  heavy 
and  tumultuous  ceilings  with  ApoUoa  and  Alex- 
anders, whose  features  are  those  M  Louis  XIV, 
advancing  in  triumph  among  tenrifled  mortals 
and  respectful  dlTimties.  Oat  of  the  moat  in- 
t«resting  rooms  at  Versailles  is  the  bedchamber 
of  Louis  XIV,  which  for  many  years  was  the 
centre  of  society  and  government  in  Franca. 
Here  fae  held  his  great  audiences  and  received 
the  remonstrance  of  the  Parliament.  Here,  cn 
Sept.  1,  1716,  he  died,  and  in  this  bed  his  body 
was  exposed  to  view  after  death. 

Louis  XV.  Of  the  three  great  Louis  styles, 
that  of  Louis  XV  is  as  much  distinguished  for 
or^imUi^  as  that  of  Loub  XIV  for  gramdeur, 
and  that  of  Louts  XVI  for  simplioity.  The  style 
of  Louis  XV  was  to  some  extent  an  art  nouoeav, 
or  new  art  style.  It  represente  a  definite  at- 
tempt to  break  away  from  tradition  uid,  wMle 
reteining  French  Renaissance  turchiteetnr^  to 
adorn  it  with  original  decorative  forms  adapted 
and  developed  from  rocks  and  Sh^a  and  treea 
and  plante.  From  this  introduction  of  rock  and 
shell  motife,  rooaille  and  ooquUle  in  French, 
came  the  nickname  of  Rococo  applied  to  tiie 
style  of  Ixniis  XV.  While  the  style  oi  Louis 
XIV  had  eliminated  Italian  Benaissance  feeling 
in  French  furniture  and  dacoratlrais,  much  that 
was  ancient  Roman  still  remained.  In  Louis 
XIV  ornament  the  figures  were  Roman  figures 
nude  or  clad  in  Roman  draperies,  and  the 
characters  were  derived  from  Roman  mythology. 
When  Louis  XIV  or  members  of  his  family  or 
court  were  introduced,  it  was  in  the  guise  of 
Roman  gods  and  heroes.  From  the  Watteau 
grotesques  of  the  lUSgence,  the  term  oftoi  a  wUed 
to  the  style  of  the  minority  of  Louis  XV  (1716- 
28)  ^en  Philippe  of  Orltens  waa  Regtnt  of 
France,  the  Roman  tradition  has  entiray  de- 
parted. The  figures  are  avowedly  French,  dad 
m  contemporary  French  oostnmes,  and  the  liidld- 
ings  resemble  those  of  the  Froich  oonit.  The 
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BULL'S  EYE  SALON  IN  THE  PALACE  OF  VERSAILLES. 
A  PERFECT  ANCIENT  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  STYLE  OF  lOuiS  XIV. 


RECEPTION  ROOM  OF  THE  PETIT  TRIANON  AT  VERSAILLES. 
A  PERFECT  ANCIENT  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  STYLE  OF  LOUIS  XVI. 
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ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE  HALL  IN  THE  WHITNEY  RESIDENCE.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
DESIGNED  AND  EXECUTED  BY  THE  LAT*  STANFORD  WHITE.    MOST  OF  THE  FURNISHINGS  ARE  ANCIENT. 
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most  obriouB  characteriBtio  and  the  one  that 
enables  the  novice  most  quickly  to  distingoiab 
the  style  of  Louis  XV  from  that  of  Louis  XIV 
is  lack  of  symmetry.  In  (he  patterns  of  Louis 
XrV  the  ri^ht  side  is  a  replica  of  the  left  aide, 
and  a  vertical  median  divides  them  symmetoi- 
cally  into  equal  halves.  But  In  the  patterns  of 
LmuB  XV  the  aides  are  often  totally  unlike  and 
do  not  correroond  or  repeat.  Cartouches  and 
■hidda  often  have  the  main  axis  in  an  oblique 
position.  Another  noteworthy  characteristic  of 
the  styte  of  Louis  XV  is  dread  of  the  straight 
time.  Profiles  head  into  S's,  and  everything 
twists  and  undulates.  Flat  surfecee  are  re- 
placed  by  surfaces  bombtf,  or  bulbous.  The  fore- 
most designer  in  the  Rococo  sfyle  was  Jules 
Aurile  MeiBsonier,  who  is  described  on  the  title- 
page  of  his  book  of  furniture  and  decorative  de- 
si^H  as  "plater,  senl^or,  architect,  and  de- 
auner  of  the  King's  Chamber  and  Cabinet" 
HeiaKMiier  also  published  a  book  on  plants  and 
v^etables  as  furnishing  material  for  the  de- 
signer, thus  indicating  dearly  enough  the  back- 
to- nature  tendencies  of  himself  and  his  school. 
In  the  reign  of  Louis  XV  the  romantic  spirit 
dominated  life  and  art  alike.  Woman  was  sn- 
preme.  Her  smiles  and  frowns  decided  matters 
«f  statei,  and  the  lords  of  the  conncil  chamber 
trsBoUed  before  the  ladies  of  the  boudoir.  For 
fhcdr  oomfort  or  to  please  their  fancy,  rooms 
were  made  smaller  and  more  homelike,  beamed 
ceilings  disappearing  and  mirrors  taking  the 
place  of  huge  paintings  and  enormous  bas-reliefs. 
Chairs  and  tables  and  stands  became  graceful 
and  coquettish,  even  capricious.  Colors  as  well 
as  forma  became  lighter  in  the  period  of  Louis 
XV.  The  gold  and  crimson  and  green  of  Louis 
ZI7  wwe  aueeeedod  by  gcAd  in  wmbination  with 
white  and  ivory  and  ddicate  tones  of  lilac  and 
Ismon,  Une,  rose,  bine  gray,  etc.  Dn^eries 
also  became  lifter,  and  tiie  use  of  laoe  enrtains 
■ore  generaL 

Louis  XVX  While  Louis  XVI  did  not  as- 
cend the  French  throne  nntil  1774,  the  classic 
revival  tiiat  bears  his  name  was  already  begin- 
ning to  assert  itself  in  1760.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  movement  that  strtrntituted 
the  baek-to-dassic  si^le  of  Louis  XVI  for  the 
back-to-nature  style  of  Louis  XV,  was  the  lat- 
ter's  fair  frioid.  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour, 
who  sent  deoorative  artists  to  Italy  to  study 
the  ancient  interiors  and  decorative  treasures 
unearthed  at  Pompeii  1700  years  after  Vesuvius 
buried  them.  The  popular  phrase  in  decorative 
circles  was  "in  the  antique  style,"  and  many 
bodes  were  published  illustrating  and  describ- 
ing Pompeian  forms  and  ornament,  where  mod- 
els and  designs  were  copied  with  almost  slavish 
fidelity.  The  style  of  Louis  XVI  was  not  only 
a  dassie  style;  It  was  also  a  pastoral  style. 
In  179S  Louis  XVI.  then  Dauphin,  was  pictured 
at  the  plow.  Political  economists  preached  the 
land  as  the  source  of  all  wealth;  writers  turned 
out  i^Uio  stories  like  Paul  and  Virginia  and 
the  Houvelle  B4loise;  decorators  substituted 
fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables  for  the  rocks  and 
shells  of  Rococo.  The  style  of  Louis  XVI  is, 
above  all,  a  gentle  style.  From  it  is  banished  all 
violence  of  line,  shape,  and  color.  The  subjects 
of  the  tapestries,  medallions,  panels,  bronzes, 
etc.,  are  restful.  There  is  none  of  the  cold  dig- 
nity of  Loids  XIV,  none  of  the  saucy  affectation 
^  Lrnds  XV.  Espedally  soothing  are  the  colors, 
with  tlwir  snbdned  grays  and  lade  of  brilliancy. 
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The  style  Is  also  essentially  flat.  There  are  none 
of  the  bold  reliefs  so  common  in  the  form  of 
cornices,  moldings,  pediments,  and  furniture 
carvings  in  the  days  of  Ixiuis  XIV.  In  both 
structure  and  ornament  the  straight  line  and 
the  rig^t  angle  rule.  Paralldlsm  of  motifs  is 
frequent,  and  reetugular  panels  are  apt  to  be 
eomparativefy  narrow.  In  small  objoets  and 
for  frames  the  oval  is  common.  Beddes  pastoral 
forms,  Louis  XVI  decorators  loved  also  senti- 
mental and  allegorical  forms — bows  and  arrows, 
cooing  doves,  and  torches.  Especially  charac- 
teristic is  the  bow  of  ribbon  applied  to  the  top 
of  panels  and  medallions,  wim  ends  floating 
down  on  each  side.  The  style  of  Louis  XVI  is 
distinctly  more  refined  than  that  of  Louis  XV. 
There  is  less  coarseness  and  less  suggestiveneas 
in  the  paintings  and  the  tuestries.  It  also 
differs  from  the  style  of  Louis  XV  and  resembles 
that  of  Louis  XIV  in  being  a  symmetrical  style, 
the  motifs  on  the  left  of  a  panel  repeating  them- 
selves on  the  right.  But  while  the  style  of  Louis 
XIV  is  a  ^rand  style,  that  of  Louis  XVI  is 
dainty  and  intimate-— a  style  for  the  home  rather 
than  for  the  court,  and  one  that  can  be  modified 
in  the  direction  of  dmplidty  and  inexpendve- 
ness  without  losing  character;  so  ibsA,  of  all 
the  French  styles,  it  is  the  one  best  fitted  for 
general  use,  and  tiie  cms  moat  used  to-day  in 
.Ens^ish  snd  American  residenoes.  Fkunons  In- 
teriors in  the  style  of  Louis  XVI  are  tiie  apart- 
ments of  Marie  Antoinetto  in  the  palace  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  and  in  the  Petit  Trianon  at  Ver- 
sailles.  The  numerous  vases  and  cameos  used 
in  the  ornament  of  the  former  make  dear  why 
the  Germane  call  this  the  ZopfstH  (vase  style) 
and  indicate  the  dose  relationship  between  it 
and  the  conten^orary  Eng^sh  style  of  Adam, 
with  its  Wedgwood  vases  and  plaques. 

CharloB  n,  ^niliiun  and  Muy,  Qomh 
Anne.  When  Charles  II  <10«O-8S)  returned 
to  England  after  his  long  exile  in  France,  he 
brought  back  with  him  French  manners  and 
tastes,  and  during  the  next  half  century  the 
style  of  Louis  XIV  was  dominant  at  the  court 
and  in  the  royal  palaces  of  En^and  and  was 
followed  or  imitated  by  most  of  the  Enriish  no- 
bility. The  surroundings  of  Charles  II  were 
luxurious  to  a  degree  previonsty  unknown  in 
England,  and  the  establishments  of  his  fair 
friends  (Castlemaine  and  Portsmouth  and  Mas- 
arin),  made  duchesses  by  him,  were  among  the 
sights  of  London,  very  qoidcly  swallowing  up 
t^e  £60,000  a  jrear  that  he  recdved  from  Louis 
XIV.  The  diarist  Evdyn  was  particularly 
moved  by  the  solid  silver  nimiture  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth — a  French- 
woman, Louise  de  K^rouaille  in  the  pay  of 
Louis  XIV — and  Ijy  the  new  French  tapestries 
(Oobdins)  which  he  naltdy  describes  as  "in- 
comparable imitations  of  the  best  paintings — 
Versailles,  Saint-Qermains,  and  other  palaces 
of  the  French  King,  with  hunting  figures,  land- 
scapes, and  exotic  fowls,  all  to  the  life  ready 
done."  Nell  Gwyn  had  a  stiver  bedstead  with 
embossed  representations  of  the  King's  head, 
daves,  eagles,  crowns,  cupids,  and  Jacob  Hall 
the  tight-rope  dancer.  The  King's  head  weighed 
107  oimces,  and  the  other  ornaments  2168 
ounces,  costing  altogether  £006.  Latham,  in 
his  BvMliah  Somea^  Ulnstrates  several  pieces  of 
diver  fnmiture  stiU  preserved  at  Knole. 

The  quieter  courts  of  James  II  (1686-88)  and 
of  WUIUun  and  Mary  (1689-1708)  encouraged 
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simpler  and  more  practical  fumiBhings,  and  of 
conrse  during  the  reign  of  the  latter  the  Dutch 
influence  was  strong,  and  importations  from 
Holland  were  many.  Much  of  the  luxury  that 
Charles  II  had  loved  was  destn^ed  by  the 
burning  of  Whitehall  Palace  in  1698,  with  its 
1000  elegantly  furnished  apartments.  The  most 
prominent  architect  of  the  period  was  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  {1632-1723),  who  rebuilt  a 
large  part  of  London  after  the  great  fire  of 
1666.  He  never  visited  Italy,  but  was  in  Paris 
in  1665,  returning  thence,  as  he  himself  said, 
with  "All  France  on  paper."  While  in  Paris  he 
met  the  great  Italian  Baroque  architect  Bernini, 
who  gave  him  a  glimpse  only  of  designs  he  was 
then  making  for  the  fa^de  of  the  ]>)uvre,  and 
which  Wren  said  he  wotdd  have  "given  his  skin" 
for  a  chance  to  copy.  Upon  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary,  Wren  was  commissioned 
with  the  enlargement  of  Hampton  Court  Palace 
and  constructed  the  existing  suite  of  state  apart- 
ments in  avowed  imitation  of  the  splendor  of 
Versailles.  One  of  the  most  important  rooms 
at  Hampton  Court  is  the  bedchamber  of  Queen 
Anne  (l702-14),  with  elaborate  fdur-poster  bed 
in  crimson  Genoa  velvety  and  walnut  ehi^, 
benches  and  stools  to  match,  all.  very  good 
Louis  XIV  in  style.  The  mural  paintings  by 
the  Italian  Verrio  in  Queen  Anne's  drawing 
room  are  each  20  by  35  feet,  and,  being  overhung 
with  green  damask  in  173S,  were  only  brought 
to  li^t  amin  in  1890.  They  picture  Queen 
Anne  and  Prince  George  in  all^orical  scenes, 
with  Europe,  Aaia»  Africa,  and  America  oome 
to  offer  homage.  The  most  fanunu  residence 
built  in  the  reini  of  Queen  Anne  ie  BloilieUn, 
tribute  of  the  English  nation  to  the  Buke  of 
Marlborough  for  his  great  victory  over  the 
French  at  Blenheim.  It  cost  over  half  a  mil- 
lion poimds,  and  the  three  state  rooms  with  their 
tapestries  picturing  the  Duke's  victories,  all  in 
the  style  of  Louis  XIV,  with  furniture  to 
match,  are  particularly  imposing. 

Oeoi^lian.  During  the  reigns  oi  George  I 
(1714-27)  and  George  II  (1727-^(0)  French 
decorative  styles  continued  to  be  oopied  in  Ei^ 
land,  and  in  both  countries  we  find  the  same 
tendency  to  make  decorations  romantic,  while 
keq>ing  architecture  classic  Especially  in  Eng- 
land w.e  romantic  movement  was  violently  op- 
posed by  leading  architects  who  had  studied  in 
Some  and  drew  their  inspiration,  not  frtm  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  and  France,  but  from  Inigo 
Jones  and  Italy.  Indeed,  it  was  from  Inigo 
Jones  that  they  derived  the  massive  mantel- 
pieces in  wood  and  plaster  that  are  so  character- 
istic  of  the  early  part  of  the  Georgian  period. 
Massive  and  elaborate  also  was  the  woodwork 
framing  doors  and  windows  and  paneling  walls. 
But  it  was  commonly  painted  in  cream  and  in 
light  tints  of  blue  and  green  instead  of  being  left 
in  the  natural,  as  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  great  name  of  tile  period  is  that  of  William 
Kent  (1684-1748),  whose  taste  was  r^^ed  as 
second  to  none,  and  who,  as  Walpide  remarks, 
"was  not  only  consulted  for  furniture,  frames 
of  pietnres,  glass,  tables,  chairs,  etc.,  but  for 
plate,  for  a  barge,  and  for  a  cradle,"  and  even 
for  gowns.  One  lady  he  accordingly  dressed  in 
a  petticoat  decorated  with  columns  of  the  five 
orders.  But  while  Kent  was  designing  houses, 
furniture,  decorations,  and  costumes  in  the 
classic  style,  the  romantic  spirit  was  abroad 
hi  the  land.   Langley  in  1742  published  a  bode 
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on  Gothic  decoration  and  ornament,  and  a  little 
later  persuaded  Walpole  to  let  him  build  him  a 
Gothic  residence  on  Strawberry  Hill.  Edward* 
and  Oarley  published  their  book  of  Chinese  de- 
signs in  1754,  while  Langley,  J6hns<m,  Inoe  and 
luyhew,  Halfpoiny,  Manwaring,  and  others  saw 
to  it  that  Rococo  was  not  n^Ieeted.  So  that 
Isaac  Ware,  in  his  book  on  Clauio  Arehiteeture 
publiabed  in  17S6,  wrote:  "His  own  misfortune 
to  see  at  this  time  an  unmeaning  scrawl  of 
C'a  inverted,  turned  and  hooked  together,  take 
the  place  of  Greek  and  Roman  elegance,  even  in 
our  most  expensive  decorations.  This  is  not 
because  the  possessor  thinks  there  is,  or  can  be, 
elegance  in  such  fond,  weak,  ill-jointed,  and  nn- 
meaning  figures;  it  is  usually  because  it  la 
French;  and  fashion  commands  that  whatever 
is  French  is  to  be  admired  as  fine."  Elsewhere 
in  the  same  book  Ware  hunents  that  "juiper 
has  taken  the  place  of  sculpture" — by  paper 
meaning  wall  paper;  and  by  sculpture,  columns 
and  pilasters  and  pediments  and  moldings  in 
wood  and  plaster.  Wall  paper  began  to  be 
oommonly  used  in  Inland  about  this  time  and 
must  have  aroused  Ware's  wrath,  not  only  be- 
cause U  diqtlaoed  wood  and  plaster,  reducing 
the  framM  of  doors  and  vrindows  to  dmple  cas* 
ings,  and  minimizing  or  eliminating  ^imn^- 
pieces,  but  also  because  it  is  of  Chinese  orig^ 
and  because  a  large  proportion  of  the  early 
French  and  English  papers  have  designs  that 
were  Chinese  (more  or  less)  in  character,  or 
Chinese  and  Rococo  mixed.  (See  Waix  Pafkr.) 
Just  as  in  France  under  Louis  XV,  so  in  Eng- 
land rooms  became  smaller,  and  pieces  of  furni- 
ture more  numerous  and  more  comfortable.  Nov 
there  b^n  to  be  ehidrs  for  all,  and  InterforB 
not  only  looked  less  like  Roman  temples  but 
felt  less  like  them — which  explains  why  the 
Georgian  period  was  so  distinctly  an  age  of 
chairs  and  affords  so  appropriate  a  baekgnrand 
for  Thomas  Chippendale  (q.v.). 

Adam.  Not  without  reason  has  the  name 
Adam  become  attached  to  the  English  classic 
tevival  contempcwary  with  Louis  XVI,  for  in 
interior  decoration  as  well  as  in  architecture 
the  influence  of  Robert  Adam  was  preeminent 
Though  Hepplewhlte  and  Sheraton  (q.v.)  jusUy 
acquired  fame  as  furniture  designers,  as  far  as 
style  is  concerned,  they  were  followers  rather 
than  leaders,  and  were  only  too  glad  to  model 
their  chairs  and  other  furniture  to  conform 
with  the  prevailing  classic  style.  The  common 
fault  of  the  English  classic  interiors  that  pre- 
ceded the  Adam  period  wa6  poiideroiMtieM.  As 
Bob^  Adam  himself  says  in  preface  to  the 
Work»  <m  ArvMtetitwre  of  Rohtrt  and  Jame» 
Adanty  published  from  1773  to  1779,  with  a 
posthumous  supplement  in  182S,  Robert  Adam 
having  died  in  1792  and  James  Adam  in  1794: 
"In  place  of  the  massive  entablature,  the  pon- 
derous compartment  ceiling,  the  tabernacle 
frame,  almost  the  only  species  of  ornament  for- 
merly known  in  this  country,  we  have  adopted  a 
beautiful  variety  of  lieht  moldings,  gracefully 
formed,  delicatdy  enridied,  and  arranged  wiu 
propriety  and  skill.  We  have  introduoed  a 
great  diversity  of  ceilings,  friezes,  and  deco- 
rated pilasters  and  have  added  grace  and  beauty 
to  the  whole  by  a  mixture  of  grotesque  stueoo 
and  painted  ornaments,  t<^ther  with  flowery 
rainceau  (rinceau)  with  ite  fanciful  figures  and 
winding  foliage."  The  previous  ponderousneas, 
Adam  goes  on  to  ni^aiii,  was  due  to  the  flnt 
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matten  of  {be  Italian  Renaigaance,  vbo  ap- 

to  residences  musive  ornament  copied 
Roman  temples  and  other  public  buildings. 
In  oonaequenee  of  tlieir  mistake  "all  Europe  has 
been  misled  and  has  been  servilely  groaning 
under  the  load  for  three  centuries  past"  The 
Romans  themselves,  wrote  Adam,  were  extremely 
careful  as  to  proportion,  and  the  decorations  of 
their  private  apartments  were  "all  delieacfv, 
gayefy,  grace,  and  beanfy."  A  lesser  example 
of  what  Adam  means  are  the  famous  Boncereale 
frescoes  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Museum. 
An  important  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
Adam  style  was  the  secret  of  making  compo 
ornament,  which,  together  with  workmen  who 
understood  the  process,  Robert  Adam  brought 
back  from  Italy.  This  compo,  cast  in  various 
patterns  in  wooden  molds  and  then  applied  to 
ceiling  or  wall,  was  much'  cheaper  tlum  wood 
earvii^f  or  plaster  work  executed  In  position, 
and,  for  ddloate  ornament  in  the  Adam  s^le, 
muih  better.  An  individual  note  in  the  Adam 
style  was  the  introduction  of  ornament  copied 
from  the  vases  and  urns  of  the  ancient  Etrus- 
cans. Robert  Adam  also  got  fresh  material  from 
Diocletian's  vast  palace  at  Spalatro  in  Dalma- 
tian of  which  he  was  the  first  to  make  drawings, 
published  as  a  folio  volume  in  1704.  The  book 
above  all  others  from  which  to  get  an  accurate 
knoiHedge  of  the  Adam  style  is  the  Worka  on 
Arehiteoture,  mentioned  above,  that  presoita 
superb  o(mperplate  engravings  not  only  of  the 
exteriors  but  also  of  interiors  and  the  deoo- 
rations  of  famous  residenoea  planned  and  exe- 
euted  by  Robert  Adam. 

Contemporary  American  Decoration. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
French  styles  of  Louis  XIV,  Louis  XV,  and 
I^uis  XVI  were  the  fashion  in  the  United 
States.  The  highest  ambition  of  the  decorative 
salesman  waa  to  be  able  to  point  out  to  custom- 
ers the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  three 
periods.  As  the  years  rolled  on,  and  French  and 
En^uh  decorators,  as  well  as  American  deco- 
rators with  French  training,  be^n  to  execute 
Frrach  interiors  worthy  of  the  name,  there 
began  to  be  a  revival  of  interest  in  Old  American 
furniture  and  furnishings,  under  the  name  Colo- 
niaL  Naturally  the  first  attempts  at  reproduc- 
tion were  crude,  and  many  of  the  Colonial 
romns  onnposed  of  antiques  or  haA  repro- 
ductions were  ecmfuBed  in  sfyle  and  unsat- 
isfiiietoiy  in  taste.  By  duress,  however,  as 
Colonial  furniture  to  be  assembled  in 

intelligent  collections  1^  individuals  and  so- 
cieties, furniture  makers  displayed  more  in- 
terest and  more  skill  in  the  copying  of  fine 
models,  and  decorators  made  groupings  that 
were  harmonious.  Of  course,  the  study  of  Co- 
lonial soon  led  across  the  water  to  England, 
where  most  of  it  orij^nated,  and  before  long 
Sing^sh  and  American  decorators  were  creating 
Jacobean,  Queen  Anne,  Cfeor^sn,  and  Adam 
interiors  for  American  patrons.  Gradually  the 
French  styles  were  eliminated  entirely  from 
merchandise' shops,  surviving  only  in  uie  city 
homes  of  the  ve^  wealthy,  mostly  those  who  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price  for  antique  French  fur- 
niture and  tapestries.  In  large  American  coun- 
try homes  we  now  find  mainly  Colonial  and  Eng- 
lish interiors,  with  some  of  the  more  magnificent 
apartments  in  the  s^le  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance, and  an  ooeaaional  hall  or  living  room 
Qothie  or  Qothlo-Renaissanoe  tnuultirai.  A 
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laive  percentase  of  the  furniture  is  reproduced 
wim  considerable  fideli^  from  excellent  antique 
pieces,  and  a  small  percentage  is  genuinely  an- 
tique. Around  important  old  ^peatriee  or 
pieces  of  furniture  rooms  are  often  built,  all  the 
other  furnishings  being  planned  to  harmonize 
in  style  and  scale. 

Some  of  the  best  interiors  are  executed  by  the 
arehiteets  who  have  i^ven  attcoition  to  the  art 
of  interior  decoration,  but  thtm  are  also  men 
and  women  of  different  degrees  of  .training  and 
taste  who  are  engaged  in  this  work,  and,  as  is 
perhaps  natural,  the  jealousies  among  interior 
decorators  of  various  classes  or  groups  are  bit- 
ter. The  interests  of  the  merchandiae  hou»e, 
whether  department  store  or  furniture  and  car- 
pet store,  are  constantly  opposed  to  the  interests 
of  the  decorative  shop  that  devotes  itself  exclu- 
sively to  fine  work,  while  both  are  annoyed  by 
the  upkolaterer  decorator  doing  business  on  a 
small  scale,  and  by  the  so-called  oonmUting  dmo* 
rator  without  a  shop.  The  most  hopeful  sign  for 
peace  among  the  warring  elements,  as  they  are 
found  in  New  York,  is  the  eontinned  existence 
of  the  Art  in  Trades  Club,  organized  in  April, 
1906,  by  ^aduates  of  Frank  Alvah  Paraons's 
classes  in  interior  decoration,  consisting  of  men 
in  the  decorative  trades.  The  objects  of  the 
club  are:  "To  bring  into  association  men  en- 
gaged in,  or  interested  in  the  Arts  and  Art 
Trades,  for  mutual  advancement  and  stn^;  to 
■tn^  the  principles  of  Art  as  applied  to  Trades 
connected  with  uie  decoration  and  furnishing  of 
buildings;  to  harmonize  commercial  activities 
with  the  growing  Art  tendencies  of  the  present 
time;  to  foster  feeling  and  taste  for  Art  expres- 
sion in  general;  and  to  strengthen  the  natural 
bond  between  those  thus  allied  ny  fellfnrahip  and 
a  community  of  interests." 

The  increasing  number  ot  amateur  decorators, 
with  a  brief  tiraining  at  some  art  or  decorative 
school,  causes  considerable  perturbation  in  the 
trade,  especially  among  those  who  have  been  in- 
sufficiently educated,  having  "grown  up  in  the 
business,"  without  any  special  knowledge  of  art 
and  of  ssthetie  theory.  But  the  effect  of  this 
irruption  into  trade  circles  is  decidedly  uplift- 
ing and  has  raised  the  standards  of  culture  and 
taste  appreciably  among  decorative  salesmen. 
Not  the  least  important  result  of  the  work  done 
by  schools  and  universities  lUong  decorative 
Imes  is  the  development  of  a  public  whose 
knowledge  compels  increased  knowledge  on  the 

fiart  of  the  trade  and  promotes  good  taste  even 
n  the  cheapest  shops.  Helpful  in  the  same 
direction  is  the  installation  of  well  but  very  in- 
expensively furnished  apartments  of  two  or 
three  rooms  in  some  of  the  public  schools,  as 
well  as  of  "period  rooms"  and  "model  houses" 
in  many  of  the  large  merchandise  shops. 

Bibliography.  Robert  Adam,  Works  in  Arohi- 
teeture  of  Ronrt  and  James  Adam  (London, 
1778-1822) ;  J.  Nash.  Mansions  of  England  in 
the  Olden  Time  (4th  series,  ib.,  1839-49) ;  James 
Ward,  Historic  Ornament  (2  vols.,  ib.,  1897); 
August  Man,  Pompeii:  Its  Life  and  Art  (New 
York,  1904);  Richard  Glazier,  Historic  Orna- 
ment (ib.,  1006) ;  Alexander  Speltz,  Styles  of 
Ornament  (Berlin,  1908) ;  Charles  Latham,  In 
English  Homes  (3  vols.,  London,  1009);  Tip- 
ping, English  Homes,  ElvB<^tethain  and  Jacoheam 
(ib.,  1912);  Haencke,  Bntwieklvngsgeschiehte 
der  StUartm  (Leipzig,  1918) ;  and  the  numerous 
editions  of  Vitruvins,  Palladlo,  ^Ognola,  and 
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8a4io.  Books  on  preaent-day  furnitiire  and  lur- 
ntBhing  are  being  brought  out  in  bewildering 
variety;  but  man^  of  the  American  books 
on  deeorative  subjects  are  unworthy  of  se- 
rious consideration.  Among  exceptions  to 
the  rule  are  Wharton  and  Codman,  The  Deoo- 
ration  of  Houses  (New  York,  1897) ;  Elsie 
Dewolfe,  The  Soum  m  Good  Taste  {ih., 
1913) ;  O.  I..  Hnnter,  Hom«  FvrmUMng  (ib^ 
1913).  Authoritative  American  books  on  spe- 
cial deeoratire  anbjeets  are  G.  L.  Hunter,  Tap- 
eftriea  (ib.,  1912);  L.  V.  Lockwood,  Oolonial 
Fwmture  in  Amerioo  (lb.,  1913).  Valuable 
for  what  is  quoted  rather  than  for  the  opinions 
expressed  are  Esther  Singleton,  French  and  Eng- 
lish Furniture  (ib.,  1903) ;  id.,  Dutch  and  Flem- 
ish JVrmture  (ib.,  1907) ;  id.,  Furniture  of  our 
J'or«fatft«r«(2Tol8.,  ib.,  1913).  Among  American 
magazinea  that  contain  articles  helpful  to  the 
IntwioT  deoorator  are  Ammioan  Arcmteat  <Ne«r 
Tork),  Archiieoturvi  Seoord  (ib.),  and  The 
Craftsman  (ib.).   See  Deoobativk  Abt;  FUBin- 

TDBE;  ABCHITSOTUBE. 

INTXEJEC^nOir  (Fr.  tnterjeetitm,  Lat. 
inter jectio,  a  throwing  between,  from  tnfer/toere, 
to  tiurow  between,  from  inter,  between  +  jaoere, 
to  throw).  One  of  the  parte  of  speech.  (See 
Obakmar.)  Inter jectiona  proper  are  merely 
emotive  reflex  movements  of  the  vocal  organs 
accompanied  by  voio^  aa  otwfc,  O,  grrh,  poo,  and 
nui^  <tf  a  like  nature.  Soonda  «  this  type  are 
the  moat  primitive  of  all  forma  of  apeecn  and 
are  the  only  aort  of  vocal  language  shared  by 
man  with  other  animals.  The  present  tendency 
of  logicians  is  to  treat  its  interjection  as  the 
moat  primitive  form  of  judgment.  The  term 
"interjection"  is  oftoi  applied  to  vocatives  and 
imperatives  when  they  are  employed  as  isolated 
exclamations,  as  heavens,  the  deuce,  alas, 
Okartea,  atop,  ga  on*  and  tiie  like.  The  vocative 
interjection  may  be  a  repreamtaUve  of  the 
aingle-membered  sentence  consisting  of  a  aubject 
<mly,  wi^  no  predicate.  This  is  not  undlapmed, 
however,  for  there  certainly  is  in  many  cases, 
and  may  perhaps  be  in  all,  an  ellipsis  of  a  predi- 
cate. The  imperative  interjection  seems  to  be 
a  predicate  wiUi  an  ellipsis  of  the  subject.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  though  interjections  proper 
stand  isolated  and  complete  in  uiemselves,  both 
vocative  and  imperative  interjections  are  fre- 
quent elliptical  and,  sMetiy  speakinj^  equiv- 
alente  for  sentences,  and  are  not  real  sentences, 
as  are  the  true  interjections.  Consult:  Del- 
brtlck,  Orundfragen  der  8prachforsohung{8tr9aB- 
burg,  1901 )  i  Wundt,  Bpraohgesohichte  und 
Bpraohpsyehologie  (Leipzig,  1901);  Manthner, 
Beitrige  su  einer  Erit%k  der  Bpraohe  (2d  ed., 
Stuttgart,  1906-13) ;  Paul,  Prim^pien  der 
Sprachj/eaohiehte  (4th  ed.,  Halle,  1909). 

IHTBKTiAKKH,  tn^tSr-Vkltea  (between  the 
lakes) .  A  summer  resort  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
Canton  of  Bern,  deli^tinlly  aitiuted,  1803  feet 
above  aea  level,  on  l£e  left  bank  of  the  Aar.  in 
the  BOdeli,  a  plain  between  lakes  Thun  and 
Brienz  (Map:  Switzerland,  B  2).  The  name  is 
applied  to  the  whole  plain,  which  is  from  6000 
to  0000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  includes  the 
villages  of  Interlaken,  Matten,  and  Unterseen. 
Its  mild  climate  (averaging  F.),  dry  air, 
and  ma^iflcent  mountain  sceneiy,  which  in- 
cludes views  of  the  famous  Jungfran  MUnch, 
Sehwalmem,  and  the  Bemeae  Alpa,  main  bter- 
laken  one  of  the  moat  popular  reaorta  in  the 
Alpa.    It  ia  viaited  annually  by  between  30,- 
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000  and  60,000  tourista.  There  are  numeroB 
good  hotels,  restanrante,  and  a  Eursaal  on  the 
HOhew^' — the  principal  avenue.  The  chief 
building  is  that  of  the  old  monastery,  founded 
in  1130  and  suppressed  in  1628.  It  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  government  offices  and  the  hoa- 
pital.  During  we  season  Roman  Catholic,  Scot- 
tish, Anglican,  and  Presbyterian  services  are 
held  In  aa  ancient  ehnreh.  Pop.  (eommone), 
1900,  29«2;  1910,  3747. 

nrTEBLZN^TIONS  (from  ML.  inter- 
lineare,  to  write  between  lines,  from  Lat.  inter, 
between  +  linea,  line).  In  a  deed,  will,  or  otiier 
l^al  inatrumra^  additions  or  corrections,  writ* 
ten  either  on  the  margin  or  between  the  lines, 
Th^  do  not  invalidate  or  cast  suspicion  upon 
the  instrument  in  which  thery  appear,  but  there 
is  a  presun^on  that  they  were  inserted  afto- 
its  emontion  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  taken 
aa  a  part  tiiereof.  This  presnnrotion  may,  how- 
ever, be  rebntted  b^  evidence  that  they  formed 
a  part  of  the  original  writing  at  the  time  of 
its  execution.    See  Etidencb. 

IN'TEaLOCKTHO  DXBEO^BATES.  A 
method  of  insuring  harmony  of  action  between 
corporations  in  competitive  relations,  or  in  such 
other  relations  as  may  profitably  be  stabilized. 
By  this  plan,  which  was  first  employed  exten- 
sively in  the  flrat  decade  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, the  iMOuMen  of  one  corporation  elect 
to  tiieir  directorate  one  or  more  men  who  aerve 
aa  directors  on  the  board  of  a  aeccmd  corpora- 
tion; the  stockholders  of  the  latter  reciprocate 
in  kind.  Thus,  each  corporation  la  represented 
in  the  board  of  control  of  the  other  by  men  pri- 
marily identified  with  ite  own  interest.  Origi- 
nally this  end  was  attained  through  the  pur- 
chase, by  those  most  heavily  interested  in  one 
mn-ptnation,  of  enoufj^  stock  in  the  otiier  to 
secure  the  election  of  one  or  more  direetora. 
Id  the  more  hig^y  developed  fwm  of  the  device 
such  stock  purchase  was  dispensed  with.  Often 
the  representative  directors  held  no  more  stodc 
than  was  required  to  qualify  them  under  the 
law  for  the  directorate — an  amount  varying  witii 
the  several  jurisdictions  from  one  share  to  five. 

The  device  of  interloddng  directorates  was 
employed  extensively  in  the  field  of  transporta- 
tion, as  a  means  of  securing  that  unity  of  policy 
that  could  not  be  secured  throng  combination  or 
oonaoUdstion,  in  view  of  the  prohibitiona  of  the 
antitrust  law.  A  more  freqiient  object  sought 
throu^  this  means  was  the  securing  of  favor- 
able treatment  from  important  customers  or 
from  powerful  financial  agencies.  Thus,  the 
directors  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
established  themselves  as  directors  in  railroad 
companies  representing  about  one-half  the  mile- 
age of  the  United  States,  in  steamship  com- 

So,  in  street-railway  companies,  and  in  a 
number  of  indnsti*ial  oonq)aDiea  ctmsnming 
The  aggregate  aaaeta  of  all  tiie  eompaniea 
thus  interlo<^d  amounted  to  over  $16,000,000,- 
000.  The  great  financial  houses  made  it  a  prac- 
tice of  securing  representation  in  the  directo- 
rates of  other  banking  houses,  and  also  in  the 
directorates  of  railway  and  industrial  com- 
panies that  required  their  services  in  stock  and 
bond  flotations,  etc.  According  to  the  report 
of  the  Pujo  ctrngresaitmal  c(munittee,  18  bank- 
ing houses  were  represented  by  directors  or 
(Acers  in  at  least  134  otiier  corporations. 

Popular  oppoaititHi  to  the  Interlocking  diree- 
torate  became  active  about  1010.    It  was  di- 
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reeted  especi^ly  i^ainst  the  principle  as  em- 

Eloyed  hj  the  banking  housee.  In  thia  field  the 
iterloduag  directorate  was  believed  to  oonetl- 
tute  a  gigantic  money  trust,  controlling  the  flow 
of  money  and  credits  and  thus  reducing  Industry 
to  a  state  of  subjection  to  financial  interests. 
Hie  prineiple  as  employed  by  industrial  com* 
panim  was  also  very  unfovorably  regarded.  It 
was  widely  believed  that  the  only  possible  ob- 
ject to  be  attained  by  an  industrial  company 
like  the  Steel  Corporation,  through  representa- 
tion on  boards  of  steel-usin^  corporations,  was 
a  market  free  from  competition.  While  persons 
serving  as  directors  in  two  companies  made  it 
a  rule  not  to  take  an  active  part  in  fixing  the 
terms  of  contracts  between  such  companies,  yet 
it  waa  fiwinimiMl  that  thetr  wishes  w«re  tacitly 
oonsideTed  and  were  reflected  In  the  terms  of 
such  eontrsctSi 

A  minor  evil  imnuted  to  the  system  was  that 
the  multiplicity  of  directorships  sometimes  held 
by  one  man  rendered  It  plainly  impossible  for 
him  to  give  due  attention  to  the  interests  of 
any  corporation.  Instances  have  been  cited  of 
40  or  more  directorships  held  by  a  single  in- 
dividuaL  Inevitably  his  knowledge  was  re- 
stricted to  the  affairs  of  a  few  of  these  owpo- 
rattona;  in  the  meetings  of  the  others  hb  vote 
was  cast  aeoordtng  to  the  wishes  oi  some  oQiw 
person.  Directors  thus  voUng  ware  popoluly 
known  as  "dummy  directors." 

The  Clayton  Trust  Bill  of  1914  sou^t  to 
check  the  evil  of  interlocking  directorates  by 
prohibiting  any  one  from  serving  as  director  in 
more  than  one  corporation  of  a  capitalisation  of 
$1,000,000  or  more,  except  in  the  case  of  com- 
mon carriers.  Directors  of  corporations  dealing 
in  railvay  securities,  or  in  railway  materials  or 
supplies  to  the  extent  of  $60,000  or  more  per 
annum,  were  prohibited  from  serving  as  directors 
of  railways.    See  Tbdsts;  Rulwats;  Ctaro* 

BAXIOI*. 

INTIEBLOGXINa  StQVAJ*.    See  BlooK- 

SiGNAI.  StBTEM.     

OrTEBIfOCKUTOBY    JTHKnCEHT.  See 

JmMMERT. 

nrTEBLUPB  (ML.  imivrUidium^  tztm  Lat. 
Merlude,  to  play  betwera,  from  mfer,  between 
+  Itidere,  to  play)*  1.  In  the  drama,  primarily 
a  shwt  parftninanee  Interposed  between  the  parts 
of  a  longer  entertainment,  as  the  play  of  Pyra- 
MM  and  TMahe  in  the  Midtummer  Night'a 
Dream.  The  term  was  early  need  of  dramatic 
moralities  (q.v.),  played  in  the  intervals  of 
banquets  and  other  court  festivities.  During  the 
sixteenth  century,  however,  interlude  came  to 
be  the  specific  name  for  a  rude  form  of  dramatic 
representation  whidi  sprang  from  the  moralities, 
and  was,  as  it  chance*^  historically  intermediate 
between  those  and  true  comedy.  It  differed 
fmn  the  former  in  that  its  drtmaiia  penona 
cmiaisted  not  of  abstractions  of  moral  qiuilities, 
hnt  of  real  persons;  it  was  shorter  in  dialogue 
and  of  a  merrier  and  more  farcical  nature.  The 
most  noted  author  of  such  plays  was  John  Hey- 
wood  (q.v.),  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  the 
great  controversy  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  and  the  Reformed  church  in  England. 
Hie  ^our  P*9  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  this 
phase  of  the  drama.  A  Peddler,  a  Pardoner,  a 
Pslmer,  and  a  Poticary  each  tries  to  tell  the 
gieatcrt  lie.  At  last  the  Palmer  happens  to 
s»  that  he  never  saw  a  woman  out  of  temper, 
wherenpoai  the  others  declare  that  his  is  the 
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greatest  lie  that  can  be  told,  and  gains  for  him 
the  victory.  2.  In  music  an  interlude  is  a  short 
melodious  phrase  played  by  an  organist  (gener- 
ally extempore)  between  the  stansas  of  a  hymn; 
also,  any  short  instrumental  selection  played 
betweoi  portimis  of  the  church  serviee.  Ccnisult: 
Collier,  Hiatorjf  of  BngUth  Dmmatio  Poetry, 
YOl  it  (London,  1831);  Dodsln*,  OoUeoHon  of 
Old  Bngtith  Play»,  vol.  i  (4th  ed.,  ib.,  1874) ; 
Ward,  Engliah  Dramatic  Literatwre,  vol.  i  (ib., 
1876) ;  Symonds,  Bhakeepeaire?a  Predeoetaon  im 
the  English  Drama  (ib.,  1884). 

DTTWRir  A  TyMAOE.  The  intermarriage 
or  intercourse  of  near  relatives  has  been  univer- 
sally believed  to  entail  d^eneration  upon  ihe 
offspring,  and  the  act  has  been  condemned  sad 
pronibited.  The  physical  deformi^  and  mental 
debasanent  of  the  Cagots  of  the  Pyremees,  of 
the  Marrons  of  Auvergne,  of  the  Sanrsiins  of 
Dauphinfi,  of  the  Cretins  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
gradual  deterioration  of  the  slave  population  of 
America  have  been  attributed  to  consangi^neous 
alliances.  More  recently  the  same  opinion  has 
been  supported  by  the  history  of  deaf-mutism 
and  of  idiocy.  Of  236  deaf  and  dumb  children 
whose  parentage  could  be  traoed.  70,  or  nearfy 
SO  per  cent,  were  the  offspring  of  the  intermar- 
riage of  blood  relations.  But  in  opposition  to, 
ana  apparentiy  destructive  of,  such  an  hypotiie> 
Bia  may  be  adduced  the  unimpaired  condition 
and  symmetry  of  the  Jews,  of  ue  Amall  Moham- 
medan communities  in  India,  of  the  isolated 
tribes  in  North  America,  among  whom  the  re- 
peated intermarriage  of  near  rdatives  is  com- 
pulsory. Moreover,  this  opini<m  does  not  hold 
in  the  analogous  eases  among  tiie  Inferior  ani- 
mals. {See  BBKOHNa.)  Darwin  states  that 
the  first  and  fundamental  law  of  heredity  la 
that  every  attribute  of  the  parents  tends  to  be 
inherited  hy  the  offspring.  Opposing  influences 
counteract  the  tendency.  If  two  brokers  inherit 
strongly  the  characters  of  one  of  titeir  parents, 
and  if  each  transmits  tiiese  characters  strongly 
to  his  children,  the  cousins  thus  produced  will 
have  not  only  a  close  relationship  of  blood,  but 
a  dose  similarify  of  physiological  characters, 
and  if  they  marry,  their  i^sprlng  will  be  likely 
to  be  imperfect  (Aforder).  luanity  follom 
consanguineous  marriages  where  the  oontraeting 
parties  inherit  the  same  toidencies  of  a  neurotic 
nature.  If  one  of  two  brothers  shows  a  rever- 
sion to  a  maternal  ancestor,  and  tiie  other  in- 
herits the  father's  character  strongly,  the  first 
cousins  springing  from  such  brothers  will  have 
considerable  physidogical  dissimilarity,  and  if 
these  cousins  many,  their  offspring  are  likely 
to  be  well  developed.   See  ConsAHOUimTr. 

ZN'TBBITOIATE  8TATB.  The  condition 
of  the  disembodied  qiirit  from  the  hour  of  death 
till  the  gmeral  resurrection.  1.  Probabfy  the 
most  popular  view  is  that  the  souls  of  the  right- 
eous pass  to  heaven  and  those  of  the  wicked  to 
condemnation  immediately  upon  death.  2.  A 
second  theory  is  that  the  intermediate  state  is 
one  of  sleep  or  unconsciousness.  This  was 
taught  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  by 
cerUiin  Arabians  called  Thnetopsychites,  and 
combated  by  Origen.  It  was  disapproved  hy  the 
University  of  Paria  in  1240  and  by  Benedict  XII 
in  1360.  It  was  revived  by  certain  Swiss  Ana- 
baptists and  opposed  by  Calvin.  It  has  been 
hekt  by  a  few  in  later  times,  most  notably  by 
Archbidiop  Whately  in  his  Future  State.  3. 
It  is  held  that  an  intermediate  plaoe  is  provided 
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wherein  the  souls  of  tiie  dead  exist  until  the  day 
of  resurrectioD.  The  most  definite  form  of  this 
view  Ib  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory. The  church  only  lays  down  as  de  fide  that 
there  is  a  place  of  pnnllGation  fbr  dqiarted  souls 
and  that  ue  aonla  detained  therdn  are  aided  by 
the  praywB  and  massw  offered  by  the  faithful 
on  earth  (Council  of  Trent,  sees,  vi,  zxil,  xxr). 
The  doetrine  of  purification  after  death  for  thoee 
who  die  in  Ood'a  favor,  but  not  yet  sufficiently 
free  from  imperfections  to  enter  His  presence,  is 
based  upon  such  passages  as  Matt.  zii.  32,  1 
Cor.  iii.  11-16,  Matt.  v.  25,  1  Pet  iii.  19,  20,  It. 
6,  as  well  as  on  the  custom,  of  which  TertuUian 
speaks  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  of  pnty- 
ing  for  the  dead.  The  doetrine  la  also  hoA  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  common  reason,  since 
many  are  not  prepared  at  death  to  pass  imme- 
diately into  a  state  of  perfect  beatitude.  As  to 
whether  purgatory  is  a  definite  place,  and  ae  to 
the  method  of  purification  employed,  nothing  has 
been  defined;  it  is  clearly  understood,  however, 
that  no  matter  what  are  the  pains  incident  to 
the  purifying  process,  the  souls  undergoing  it 
do  BO  wtlUngly  and  gladly,  since  they  know  that 
each  m«nent  orings  them  nearer  to  the  goal  of 
their  desire,  union  with  God. 

The  ancient  Hebrew  thoiulit  had  no  room  far 
aa  intermediate  state,  ^th  the  rise  of  the 
ideas  of  a  Meadanic  kingdom  and  a  Una!  judg- 
ment came  the  problem  M  the  state  of  the  dead 
before  this  judgment.  This  problem  is  first  pre- 
sented in  uie  apocalyptic  books,  where  the  in- 
termediate state  is  often  one  of  rewards  and 
punishments  (Enoch  x.  22,  100;  Jubilees  xxii, 
etc.).  The  teaching  of  Jeeus  does  not  discuss  it, 
and  the  %ure8  and  parables  which  touch  it  are 
designed  for  ethical,  not  fbr  dogmatle  teaching. 
The  writers  (rf  the  New  Testament  reflect  tiie 
thought  ot  the  current  Judaism,  which  evidently 
had  no  wdl-deflned  theory.  1.  In  some  passages 
the  figure  of  "sleep"  is  used,  and  emphasis  is 
sometimes  laid,  not  on  the  blessedness  of  life 
after  death,  but  on  the  "glorious  appearing"  of 
Christ  at  the  resurrection  (Thess.  iv.  13-18). 
2.  Other  passages  show  that  the  writers  thought 
of  the  souls  of  the  righteous  as  passing  imm^i- 
ately  Into  remrd.  Paul  presents  this  view  as 
well  aa  the  other  (PhiL  L  23).  It  is  natural 
that  with  this  bihlieal  variation  there  should  be 
a  variety  of  theories  in  the  history  of  the 
Church. 

Consult:  Coleridge,  Priaonera  of  the  King 
(London,  1878) ;  Jungmann,  De  Novieeimit  (Re- 
Mnsbnrg,  1871 ) ;  Charles,  Eschatologjf,  Hehreu), 
Jewieh,  and  Ohrietian  (London,  1899) ;  and  see 
Hams;  Hkavbh;  Hexx.;  Imhobtautt;  Judo- 
hbut,  FmAL;  KESunscnoiT ;  Imvuimat; 
Pbobatiow  Ama  Death  ;  Pubgatcat. 

nrrEBUEZZO,  In'ter-mU'zd  (It,  interlude) . 
hi  larger  instrumental  works,  a  short  movement 
in  slow  tempo  inserted  between  two  main  move- 
ments. It  generally  takes  the  place  of  the  slow 
movement  if  the  composer  does  not  wish  to  write 
a  full  andante  or  adagio,  as  in  Beethoven's  So- 
nata, op.  63.  In  Schumann's  Concerto  in  A 
minor  the  intermezzo  is  sufficiently  extended  to 
be  considered  the  legitimate  slow  movement  of 
the  work.  Sometimes  an  entirely  separate  and 
independent  oompoeition  bears  tiie  title  inter- 
meszo.  Brahms  seems  to  have  had  a  Bpeeial 
folidnesa  for  this  title,  ndng  it  for  a  number  of 
pieces  in  f^.  76,  117,  118,  110.  In  the  old  suite 
any  otra  movonaits  added  to  the  four  oibliga- 
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tory  ones  (allemande,  oourante,  sarabande, 
gigue)  and  always  inserted  between  the  third 
and  fourth  are  called  intermezzi.  The  inter- 
mezzos originally  were  short  musical  interludes 
or  entr'actea  which  it  was  customary  in  Italy 
to  perform  between  the  acta  of  a  tragedy.  What 
the  opera  eeria  b^an  to  flourish  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  intermezzos  treating  some  mjrth- 
ological  subject  were  performed  between  the 
acts.  Originally  the  different  intermezzos  had 
no  connection  one  with  the  other.  But  gradu- 
ally the  intermezzo  became  a  secondary  plot. 
For  the  sake  of  variety  it  always  treated  a  comie 
subject,  so  that  a  performance  of  an  open  eerim 
crasisted  alternately  of  a  serious  act  of  the 
wera  itself  and  a  comic  act  of  the  Intermezzo. 
Tb»  next  step  waa  the  emancipation  of  the  in- 
termezzo into  a  separate  «rt  form,  the  opera 
huffa.  Its  place  in  the  opera  eeria  was  then 
taken  by  the  ballet  (q.v.).  The  intormezcos  in 
the  qwken  drama  of  to-day  are  purely  Instm- 
mental.   See  Inctoental  Mbsia 

■LN  TJSBHXTTENT  FBVEB.  A  form  of 
fever  in  which  the  rise  of  temperature  above  the 
normal  (98.6o  F.)  is  not  constant,  but  in  which 
there  is  a  defervescence,  or  fall  of  temperature 
to  the  normal  point,  at  intervals,  to  be  fcdlowed 
by  a  anoeessive  rise  to  an  almormal  point  The 
interval  or  intermission  may  be  a  few  honra 
long  (as  In  the  double  quotidian  fype  of  malarial 
fever)  or  it  may  be  two  days  long  (aa  in  the 
quartan  type  of  malarial  fever).  The  intermit- 
tent form  of  fever  occurs  in  abscess  of  the  liver, 
In  chronic  obstruction  of  bile  passages  by  gall 
stones,  in  Hodgkin's  disMse,  in  pynmia,  in  pye- 
litis, in  s^ticBmfa,  sometimes  in  secondary 
syphilis,  in  tuberculosis,  and  in  some  forms  of 
malarial  fever.  The  term,  however,  has  been 
principally  and  popularly  used  to  denote  the 
ordinary  tertlaq  type  of  malarial  fever,  as  a 
synonym  of  "chills  and  fever,"  and  rmlaefaig  the 
old  term  "ague."  See  Malabea;  RmiTTBHT 
Fevd. 

INTEBTTAIr^lCBUSrnON  EH'OINE.  A 

form  of  prime  mover  utilizing  the  energy  re- 
leased in  the  form  of  heat  when  the  combustion 
of  a  fuel  or  combustible  takes  place  within  the 
working  cylinder  of  the  engine.  The  pressure 
to  move  the  working  pistw  Is  the  resnU  of 
heating,  to  a  high  temperature  within  a  confined 
space,  the  air  required  for  combustion  and  the 
products  of  such  oombustim.  The  expanaive 
tendency  of  such  heated  air  and  sasee  is  the 
motive  force.  It  is  all  released  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  working  cylinder  and  is  not  conv^^cd 
thereto  by  piping  from  a  reservoir  or  receptacle 
exterior  to  it  This  principle  differentiatee  the 
internal-combustion  engine  from  the  hot-air  en- 
gine (q.v.),  in  which  the  heat  Is  Imputed  to 
the  worfcii^r  medium  (air)  by  truismiasitn 
throng  the  cylinder  widls  from  witihout;  and 
from  the  steam  engine  (q.v.),  In  which  the  heat 
from  the  combustion  in  a  furnace  is  imparted  to 
water  and  the  resulting  steam  is  allowed  to  pass 
in  the  form  of  pressure  energy  to  the  working 
piston.  These  last  two  may  be  called  external- 
combustion  engines. 

The  problems  to  be  met  and  solved  in  an  in- 
ternal-combustion en|^ne  are  threefold.  The 
flrst  is  that  of  receiving  the  pressure  energy 
of  the  heated  air  and  gases  and  transmitting 
and  toansforming  each  enwgy  so  that  it  wiU 
do  mechanical  work.  The  second  is  that  of  tin 
combustion  of  the  fuel  and  the  controlling  of  the 
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inoonTement  temperatures  in  respect  to  the  ma- 
terials of  which  the  mechanical  parts  constat. 
The  third  ts  the  problem  of  control  of  the  meigy 
(quantity  of  fuel)  as  the  resistances  may  vary, 
and  the  controls  of  the  time  of  admission  and 
release  of  potential  enewy  as  respects  the  cycle 
of  the  cylinder  action.  Tm  first  and  third  prob- 
lems are  mechanical  in  kind,  the  second  is  ehem- 
u(^hysical,  and  each  laps  over  or  is  interwoven 
with  the  other  two.  Moreover,  in  the  internal- 
combustion  engine  the  problems  incident  to  size 
of  the  cylinder  and  consequent  power  capacity 
of  the  motor  are  not  only  different  in  degree  in 
small  engines  and  in  large,  but  bo  different  that 
they  become  really  different  in  kind.  The  prob- 
lems of  the  small  engines,  or  those  of  less  than 
SOO-horse-power  capacity,  will  be  crairidered  first. 

The  basic  requirement  of  an  intemal-eombus* 
tion  engine  is  a  confined  space  within  which 
the  combustion  of  the  fuel  and  the  increase  of 
pressure  consequent  thereon  may  take  place. 
This  combustion  chamber  must  have  one  or  more 
movable,  gas-tight  walls  capable  of  moving  out- 
ward, that  in  such  motion  the  work  concept  of 
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a  force  acting  through  a  space  may  be  realised. 
(See  WOBK.)  This  is  most  easily  secured  by 
having  a  cylinder  within  which  fits  a  piston. 
Behind  or  above  the  piston  is  a  space  (usually 
about  one-third  of  the  space  swept  through  by 
the  piston  in  its  stroke)  into  which  the  com- 
bustible mixture  of  fuel  and  air  can  be  intro- 
dnoed  and  ignited.  Under  the  pressure  of  such 
Vol.  331.— is 


increase  of  temperature  as  the  combustible  mix- 
ture undergoes  when  folly  heated,  the  piston 
will  be  forced  outward  and  the  space  increased. 
Such  piston  motion  must  l>e  controlled  in  extent 
and  made  available  for  a  continuous  motion 
which  can  be  utilized.  This  is  done  by  con- 
neeting  the  pistm,  by  a  connecting  rod,  to  a 
cruik  on  a  revolving  shaft,  whereby  the  length 
of  the  piston  travd  is  controlled,  its  energy 
used  to  rotate  the  crank  shaft,  and  the  piston 
itself  brought  back  to  the  starting  point  for 
another  stroke.  On  account  of  beat  dif&culties 
belonging  to  the  second  problem  the  cylinder  is 
usually  not  closed  at  the  end  nearest  the  crank 
and  shaft,  and  the  cylinder  is  therefore  single- 
acting  or  works  only  on  the  ontgtdng  stroke  and 
has  abnospheric  pressure  on  the  crank  end. 
larger  engines  are  sometimes  or  often  double- 
acting,  like  the  usual  steam-engine  cylinder. 

The  walls  of  this  pressure  or  working  cylinder 
and  of  the  combustion  chamber  which  is  its  ex- 
tension must  be  strong  enough  to  resist  any 
internal  pressure  produced  on  the  ignition  of 
the  charge.  They  must  be  gas-tight,  so  that  no 
loss  of  pressure  may  occur  through  leakage,  but 
they  must  have  opofttngs,  also  capable  of  being 
dosed  gas-ti^t,  tbroo^  which  the  cornhnstible 
mixture  may  be  admitted  and  through  which 
the  products  of  combustion  may  be  expelled 
after  the  expanding  gases  have  done  their  work. 
Theee  openings  must  be  closed  completely  by 
valves  when  Uie  pressure  is  driving  the  piston, 
and  at  the  proper  times  of  the  piston  stroke 
these  valves  must  open.  The  high  temperatures 
to  which  the  valves  are  oposed  are  sources  of 
trouble.  Small  valves  were  at  first  of  the  flat, 
sliding  type,  but  the  diflkulty  of  making  and 
ke^iil^  these  tight  and  the  troubles  of  lubri- 
cating them  resulted  in  a  replacement  of  the 
sliding  type  by  the  lifting  or  poppet  type,  which 
needs  no  lubrication  and  is  easilv  ground  tight 
in  place.  A  sliding-sleeve  type  nas  reappeared 
for  small  motors,  but  it  cannot  be  easily  ap- 
plied to  larger  sizes  and  has  certain  objections 
evoi  in  smaller  sizes  under  the  higher  tempera- 
tares  of  heavy  service.  Large  engines  have  lift- 
ing p<^pet  valves  with  a  water  circulation  in 
hot  low  channels  Wthin  their  figure  to  kecfi  tiiem 
from  warping  and  distorting  under  heat. 

The  valves  controlling  the  admission  of  the 
combustible  mixture  are  called  inlet  or  admis- 
sion valves;  those  controlling  the  escape  of  the 
burnt  gases  are  called  exhaust  valves.  Both 
are  usually  operated  by  cams  on  a  secondary  or 
"lay"  shaft  driven  by  gears  from  the  crank  or 
motor  shaft  and  having  the  earns  so  timed  as 
to  futtcticm  at  the  proper  moments  and  during 
the  proper  period.  Sleeve  valves  may  be  driven 
by  eccentrics  and  some  noise  and  clatter  of  valve 
motion  thus  eliminated  at  high  rotative  speeds. 
The  cams  bear  upon  hardened  steel  rollers  and 
at  low  speeds  make  no  detectable  noise.  Rotary 
valves  have  been  designed  in  which  cylinders  or 
parts  of  cylindrical  surfaces  slide  over  cylin- 
drical seats  either  lengthwise  or  at  iHght  angles 
to  the  cylinder  axis.  These  are  cheap  to  manu- 
facture and  reduce  losses  by  clearance,  but  th^ 
are  not  likdy  to  remain  gas-tight,  nor  can  th^ 
be  made  so  uter  they  have  become  worn. 

The  admisuon  valves  and  a  separate  "throttle" 
valve  in  the  pipe  or  channel  through  which  the 
fuel  or  the  combustible  mixture  passes  on  its 
way  to  the  engine  is  the  means  of  controlling 
the  speed  or  power  of  the  engine  by  controlling 
each  charge  admitted  to  the  cylinder.  Govem- 
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ing  of  the  speed  and  power  of  the  intemal-com- 
bustioa  engine  can  be  effected  by  having  a  speed 
governor  control  the  throttle  valve  and  varying 
the  w^^t  of  charge  b^  varying  its  pressure 
and  densi^,  or  by  varying  the  duration  of  the 
period  of  admission  by  varying  the  cam  action 
on  the  valve  spindles.  Larger  engines  usually 
govern  by  this  latter  method.  The  internal- 
combustion  motor  requires  a  flywheel  on  the 
revolving  crank  shaft  to  minimize  irregularities 
of  the  turning  effort  caused  by  the  intermittent 
presanre  upon  the  piston.  The  mass  of  such 
flywheel  will  be  less  as  the  number  of  cylinders 
actuating  the  crank  shaft  is  increased. 

The  second  series  of  problems  are  those  re- 
lated to  the  combustion  of  fuel  in  the  worldng 
cylinder.  The  first  of  these  is  that  of  securing 
perfect  combustion,  or  complete  union  of  the 
fuel  elements  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Every 
particle  of  the  fuel  must  be  so  intimately  mixed 
with  the  air  that  its  combustion  shall  be  prac- 
tically inatantaneona    The  fuel  particle  must 


therefore  be  so  small  or  in  so  flne  a  state  of 
division  as  not  to  be  detectable  by  the  senses 
vt  tight  or  touch.  This  means  that  the  fuel 
must  be  in  the  gaseous  state  or  in  that  of  a 
mist  or  tmot  and  intimatdy  neehanically 
mixed  or  dlaBeminated  through  the  air.  The 
combustion  is  to  be  so  rapid  as  to  be  comparable 
to  that  which  takes  place  in  an  explosion.  This 
requirement  that  the  fuel  in  the  cylinder  at 
the  momrat  of  firing  shall  be  a  gas  in  effect 
makes  the  term  "gas  engine"  (q.v.)  synonymous 
with  iatemal-combustion  engine;  but  many  in- 
temal-combustion  engines  make  a  liquid  fud 
supplied  to  them  into  the  necessary  gas  1^  a 
proeess  of  carbureting  the  air  supplied  to  them 
and  are  therefore  not  true  gas  engines.  The 
term  "internal  combustion"  is  the  broader  and 
more  comprehensive  term  and  will  apply  to  a 
wide  range  of  fuel  supplied — gas  or  liquid,  vola- 
tile or  non-volatile  hydrocarbons,  oils,  tars,  and 
petroleum  distillates. 

The  next  conuderation  involved  in  the  com- 
bustion is  the  introduction  of  the  mixture  of 
combustible  fuel  and  air  into  the  combustion 
chamber  and  the  removal  of  the  burnt  gases 
after  the  working  stroke  haa  b«en  completed. 
Experiments  indicate  that  the  best  all-round  re- 
snlca  are  secured  when  the  proportion  of  air 


to  gas  in  the  mixture  is  from  10  to  13  to  1. 
This  mixture  in  due  proportion  must  enter  the 
cylinder,  and  this  can  be  brought  about  only^  by 
luving  the  pressure  within  less  than  that  with* 
out,  or  the  pressure  outside  greater  than  that 
within.  An  early  solution  was  to  have  two 
pumps,  their  volume  being  in  the  desired  rela- 
tion of  gas  to  air,  and  to  have  these  fill  on  an 
aspirating  stroke  and  force  their  capacity  into 
the  working  cylinder  on  a  compressing  stroke; 
or  to  have  one  punning  cylinder  receiving  both 
gaa  and  air  in  desirM  ratio  ml  its  suction  stnAe 
and  delivering  the  mixture  on  the  dirolaeing 
stroke.  Furthermore,  it  was  early  proved  math- 
ematically that  an  internal-combustion  engine 
was  efficient  in  proportion  as  the  combusUbls 
charge  was  compressed  mechanically  before  being 
fired.  Hence  the  debt  of  obligation  to  Dr.  Nich- 
olas A.  Otto  for  working  out  the  Beau  de  Rochas 
"cycle"  in  1878,  whereby  the  necessai^  functions 
for  effleiait  operation  could  be  realised  in  the 
single  working  cylinder  by  taking  two  nwobt' 


tions  of  the  crank  shaft  or  four  reciprocationa 
of  the  piston  in  the  cylinder  to  complete  them. 

This  four-cycle,  or  more  prt^rarly  four-atroke 
cycle,  requires: 

1.  AapiraUHff  or  £fuefio»  iGrtrolke.— PIrttn 
moves  outward,  towering  pressure  in  combostiaa 
chamber.  Inlet  valve  open,  combustible  mixture 
flows  in.   E^aust  valve  shut. 

2.  Oompreasion  Stroke. — Piston  returns;  in- 
let valve  shut;  mixture  ordinarily  compressed 
to  about  40  pounds'*  pressure  per  square  inch. 

3.  Working  or  Power  Stroke. — Mixture  i» 
fired  at  or  just  before  piston  reaches  its  inner- 
most poution.  Pressure  riaea  to  about  200 
pounds  per  square  Ineh  mud  drives  the  piston 
outward.  Pressure  falls  1^  the  iuereaae  of  the 
volume  behind  the  piston.  Both  valves  are  shnt 
during  working  or  power  stroke. 

4.  Exhaust  Stroke. — ^Kston  returns  to  posi- 
tion of  No.  1  with  exhaust  valve  open,  inlet 
valve  shut.  Products  of  combustion  escape. 
Exhaust  valve  shuts  at  end  of  piston  traverse, 
so  that  only  the  clearance  above  or  behind  piston 
is  left  full  of  exhaust  or  burnt  gases.  Then 
the  fonr-strofce  cycle  rqieats  itself. 

The  objection  to  the  four-stroke  cycle  is  that 
only  one  ^averse  of  the  piston  in  four  is  a 
worldng  or  power  stroke.  This  is  corrected  liy 
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making  four  cjlindera  (or  more)  work  upon  one 
crank  shaft,  so  that  there  ara  four  (or  more) 
working  Impnlees  in  the  two  revolutions,  aa 
tiiere  wonld  be  in  a  double-acting  single-cylinder 
staam  engine. 
The  "two-stroke  cycle"  or,  more  briefly,  tiie 


[  ctrecwnoH  or  ctclm  ni  a  two-ctols  qab  aHoim. 

"twoH^ele^  owine  seeks  to  secure  the  same  cycle 
of  operationB  m  two  traverses  of  the  piston  and 
thus  to  have  me  workbw  stroke  in  one  rerolu- 
tlon  of  the  crank  shaft,  ft  does  this  by  inclosing 
the  crank  and  connecting  rod  air-and^^-tight, 
and  causing  the  mixtures  of  gas  and  air  to  be 
drawn  into  such  crank  case  bv  the  inward  or 
upward  stroke  of  the  piston,  while  the  compres- 
sion stroke  is  in  progreea  abore  such  pteton. 
The  sliding  piston  operates  aa  its  own  Talvesi, 
epenlng  a  port  in  the  cylinder  wall  at  the  end 
OK  tiie  wOTking  stn^e  to  allow  escape  of  bnmt 
nuKS,  and  immedbitdy  thereafter  opening  an 
udet  port  connecting  the  orank  ease  and  its  con- 
tents with  the  space  above  the  piston.  The 
charge  in  the  crank  case  has  been  compressed 
slightly  by  the  outward  traverse  of  the  working 
stroke,  enough  to  cause  it  to  flow  into  the  space 
above  the  piston  when  the  intake  port  is  opened, 
and  it  further  acts  to  displace  ue  burnt  gases 
iridch  dispute  ita  occupancy  there.  A  deflection 
plate  nentraliEes  «  tendenoy  for  the  fresh  mix- 
ture to  rush  directly  out  at  the  open  ezbanat 
port.  The  two-stroke  cycle  has  the  advantage 
that  the  crank  shaft  can  turn  in  either  direction, 
for  the  steps  of  the  cycle  chan^  at  the  dead 
centrea.  There  are  no  valves,  since  the  sliding 
of  the  piston  performs  the  valve  functions;  and 
the  power  strokes  are  twice  as  frequent  as  in 
the  four-stroke  cycle.  There  are  dangers  of  an- 
u^ing  explosions  In  the  crank  case  fall  of 
eombustible  mixture;  the  engine  is  not  at  its 
beat  with  variable  rraistancee,  so  that  it  is  cur- 
rent practice  to  call  its  power  1,66  that  of  the 
four-stroke  cycle  engine  of  the  same  number  of 
cylinders,  instead  of  twice. 

The  Otto  cycle  in  two-stroke  or  four-stroke 
aigines  assumes  the  combustion  or  heating  proc- 
ess to  take  place  without  measurable  change 
in  the  volume  which  the  gases  occupy.  In  scien- 
tifle  phrase,  the  heating  is  at  constant  volume. 
Two  other  types  are  practical:  in  one  the  heat- 
ing may  he  done  at  constant  pressure,  but  there- 
fore neceasarily  with  an  increasing  volume  as 
the  heat  is  supplied  in  each  stroke.  This  was 
tlie  cycle  used  by  Brayton  in  his  "ready-motor" 
of  1873.  The  other  has  the  heating  done  at 
oonatant  temperature  and  hence  with  both  pres- 


sure and  volume  varying  in  the  process.  TbS* 
is  the  cycle  of  the  Diesel  engine,  first  proposed 
in  Germany,  and  used  tor  stationary  engines 
and  even  for  marine  purposes  and  railway  loco- 
motives. In  the  Diesel,  and  to  an  increasing 
d^ee  in  other  cycles,  the  air  only  is  highly 
compressed,  and  the  fuel  in  liquid  form  injected 
into  the  air,  to  biu^  rapidly  or  more  slowly 
therein.  This  diminishes  the  dangers  of  crank- 
ease  firing  in  the  two-stroke  cycle  type,  and  in 
the  Diesel  type  not  only  attains  the  high  effi- 
ciency desired  but  simplifies  construction  and 
operation,  since  the  high  pressure  is  secured 
without  dangers  of  preignition,  and  the  high 
temperature  of  the  compressed  air  makes  the 
fud  ignite  easily  and  surely,  so  that  very  non- 
volatile or  reluctently  flaming  hydrocarbons  may 
be  used,  auch  aa  crude  oil  or  dutillate  or  tarry 
residnee.  The  excessive  high  pressures  q>ecifled 
give  trouble  with  the  pump  and  other  vahres. 

The  third  combustion  problem  is  that  of  firing 
or  igniting  the  combustible  mixture  at  the 
proper  time.  This  is  universally  done  eleotrl- 
cally  in  recent  designs,  either  from  a;,  magneto 
or  dynamo,  or  from  a  storage  or  other  battery, 
except  where  the  high  temperature  of  the  com- 
pression and  the  combiution  chamlier  are  suffi- 
cient. The  magneto  can  be  low-tension  with  a 
aecondaiy  coil  to  raise  the  voltage  or  1>U^- 
tension  current  ean  be  generated  direetly.  "nie 
electric  spark  is  caused  to  jump  a  gap  bebraen 
terminals  which  stand  in  the  mixture  to  be 
ignited,  and  a  local  ignition  at  the  gap  is  propa- 
gated through  the  mixture.  In  low-tension  sys- 
tems a  "malce-and-break"  ignition  may  be  used, 
the  spark  passing  when  an  opening  or  gap  fa 
made  in  a  closed  circuit,  across  which  the  cur- 
rent must  jump  at  the  pr<^>er  time.  The  ter- 
rniuls  are  usually  mounted  in  the  jump-apark 
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system  in  a  apark  plug  which  has  one  or  both 
terminals  carefully  insulated  and  so  constructed 
that  it  can  be  eonvenientiy  removed  and  re- 
placed if  necessary.  As  there  is  also  some  lag 
or  delay  in  the  propaga^on  of  the  flame  on  the 
eleetrical  transmiasion  to  Uie  terminals,  the 
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timing  of  the  spark  passage  should  be  Tariable 
with  tbe  speed  of  the  motor  for  best  effect,  and 
a  retarding  of  the  spark  can  be  used  as  a  means 
of  speed  and  power  control.  If  the  spark  passes 
after  the  inner  dead  coitre  Is  passea,  the  pres- 
mre  on  the  piston  is  mnch  less  than  vheo  the 


ignition  or  firing  takes  place  in  tiie  more  greatly 
compressed  charge.  Late  firing  makes  an  un- 
neceesarily  hot  cylinder,  and  perhaps  a  flaming 
exhaust  gas  whose  combustion  was  not  com- 
pleted within  the  cylinder.  Ignition  by  an  open 
flame,  1^  incandescent  metal,  and  by  hot  tubes 
have  now  only  historic  interest. 

The  fourth  problem  incident  to  internal  com- 
bustion is  the  prerenting  of  excessive  tempera- 
ture or  overheating  of  we  cylinder  and  valves. 
Overheating  causee  warping  and  distortion  of 
valves  and  their  seats  so  that  they  are  not 
tight,  exoeeslre  stresses  in  the  metal  of  bed 
plate*,  undesired  preignition  of  charges,  the 
seising  of  surfaces  which  should  move  easily 
over  each  other,  and  prevents  proper  and  effec- 
tive lubrication  of  rubbing  surfaces.  In  large 
engines  the  difficulty  of  cooling  makes  it  a  ques- 
tion whether  a  diameter  of  cylinder  greater  than 
18  inches  should  be  attempted.  Cooling  is  most 
effectively  done  by  circulatU^  water  tiiToni^ 
passages  in  the  cylinder  walls  and  heads— water 
jaoketa — through  hollows  left  in  the  valves  and 
valve  seats,  and  through  the  passages  in  hollow 
pistons  and  piston  rod*.  Water-cooling  may 
also  be  effected  by  injecting  water  into  the 
working  mixture,  and  a  small  power  gain  be 
realized  from  the  resulting  steam.  Small  en- 
gines may  cool  the  cylinder  walls  only.  Air- 
cooling  by  currents  of  rapidly  moving  air  is 
applicable  to  engines  of  small  cylinder  diameter 
— say,  below  8  inches — but  not  for  large  cylin- 
ders. Baek-flring  by  preignition  of  con^retsed 
cha^ea  is  too  great  a  danger. 

For  motor-vehicle  engines  the  cooling  is  done 
by  water  circulated  by  an  attached  pump,  and 
such  water  air-cooled  in  its  turn  by  being  passed 
in  thin  films  through  a  cooler  or  radiator  over 
which  air  is  moved  by  a  rapidly  revolving  fan. 
Boat  engines  are  cooled  by  circulating  the  water 
from  outside  the  hull  through  the  ja(£ets.  Cool- 
ing water  In  motor  vehicles  is  not  supposed  to 
get  hotter  than  180*  F.  under  heavy  hauling, 
bat  In  mountafai  work  it  Is  sometimes  dlffleiut 
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to  keep  it  from  boiling  particularly  at  high 
altitudee.  A  certain  amount  of  heat  energy  is 
carried  off  to  waste  with  the  water  or  air  used 
in  cooling,  but  to  attonpt  to  save  this  loss  is  to 
introduce  greata  prae^al  diffleulties  than  are 
represented  hy  the  value  of  the  saving  of  heat. 

A  fifth  difficulty  in  Intemal-eonibUBtimi  en- 
gines is  that  due  to  the  deposit  of  carbon  or 
lampblack  as  a  hard  coating  on  metallic  surfaces 
exposed  to  fiame.  These  deposits  cause  leaky 
valves  and  pistons  and  also  cause  preignitions 
if  they  become  hot  enough.  They  are  removed 
by  scraping,  by  burning  off  with  oxygen  in 
oxyacetylene  or  other  blowpipes,  or  by  solution 
in  tetrachloride  of  carbon  or  other  solvoit.  The 
carbon  la  the  result  of  rduetantly  oranbustible 
elements  in  the  fuel  and  from  dcfmsita  left  by 
the  cylinder  lubricants. 

Carburetors  and  Carborattoii.  Stationary 
internal-combustion  engines  nMy  be  supplied 
from  a  source  of  natural  or  of  manufactured  gas 
(q.v.).  Usually  the  natural  gas  is  a  fuel  gas 
low  in  illuminants,  and  producer  gas  may  be 
cheaply  manufactured  for  engines.  But  for 
portable  engines,  such  as  those  used  in  motor 
vehicles  and  boats,  storage  tanks  of  compressed 

Sa  are  not  economic  or  desirable,  and  the  liquid 
ela  are  more  easily  obtained,  more  oonrenMnt* 
and  UBualfy  cheaper.  Hence,  in  such  cases,  the 
intemal-emnbostion  motor  must  be  supplied 
with  an  accessory  device  to  make  the  liquid  fuel 
into  a  gas  as  it  is  needed  by  the  engine.  The 
convenient  type  of  gas  to  be  bo  made  and  sup- 
plied is  an  air  gas,  made  by  carbureting  air  or 
saturating  it  with  as  mudh  vi4>orised  or  at(H 
mixed  hydrocarbon  as  it  will  carry  without 
dropping.  Host  carburetors  depend  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  injecting  by  pressure  through  a  small 
nozzle  a  jet  of  the  liquid  Into  a  moving  current 
of  air.  The  latter  absorbs  the  liquid,  divided 
as  it  Is  into  atomized  particles,  and  thus  ia- 
timatdy  mixes  the  fud  and  ^r,  so  as  to  maJu 
Mther  a  true  combustible  gas  or  a  fog  or  mitt» 
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which  will  bum  like  a  gas  when  it  meeta  addi- 
tional air  to  support  such  combustion.  This 
process  is  called  carburation.  The  liquid  fad 
must  be  k^t  at  constant  head  and  at  a  level 
such  that  no  flow  of  fuel  shall  t^e  place  ezocpt 
when  needed.  This  is  acoompliahed  Sy  means  of 
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a  float  in  a  chamber  forming  part  of  the  car- 
buretor. This  float  controlB  a  fuel  flow  or  feed- 
ing valve  from  the  fuel  supply  pipe  and  is 
borne  upon  the  liquid  fuel  in  tiie  float  chamber. 
Ab  the  desired  level  of  fuel  in  the  float  chamber 
IB  reached,  this  float  will  rise  and  by  Its  at- 
tached valve  Bto^  the  flow  from  the  fuel  reser- 
voir. The  fuel  jet  pipe  or  passage  leads  from 
the  float  chamber  and  terminates  in  the  pipe  or 
paaaage  carrying  air  to  the  cylinder  inlets.  The 
orifice  or  nozzle  is  adjusted  to  be  about  1/16  of 
an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  float 
chamber  when  presBures  at  the  jet  and  in  the 
float  chamber  are  the  same.  Under  these  con- 
ditions no  flow  takes  place  until  the  pressure 
at  the  oriflce  of  the  jet  and  in  the  air  pipe  is 
reduced  by  the  movement  of  the  piston  during 
the  aspirating  stroke  of  the  tattle  in  the  engine 
eylinder.  This  reduced  preBsnre  does  not  weet 
the  air  on  top  of  the  fuel  in  the  float  chamber, 
and  at  once  a  jet  of  the  li^d  fuel  is  forced 
through  the  noule  mixing  with  the  flowing  air, 
and  carburation  occurs.  It  is  the  necessity  for 
making  this  suction  pressure  at  the  jet  to  car- 
buret the  air  that  makes  it  necesBary  to  "turn 
ttie  engine  over"  or  "crank"  the  engine  for  the 
first  stroke  of  the  pistons  in  starting.  The  fnel 
jet  Is  nsnally  made  capable  of  adjustmoit  for 
a  quantity  of  fuel  per  second,  to  meet  variable 
Bp^dm  of  motor;  and  in  addition  a  second  ad- 
justment, either  automatic  or  hand-controlled, 
is  added  to  prevent  a  proportionate  excess  flow 
of  liquid  at  the  higher  speeds  or  when  the 
aqiiration  fall  of  pressure  is  the  greatest.  This 
is  either  an  automatic  air  valve  tuning  only 
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Tbtt  diagmn  abort  ahom  a  typicjsl  roUry  MropUne  motor, 
with  a  tuimbor  of  oylladen  whom  putona  aat  on  a  riasl* 
■tukft,  and  inttimtea  how  th«  problam  of  obtftiniiw  nukximiim 
powor  with  minimuni  waicbt  oh  bean  Htidaotori^  txAnA  in 
ona  tjrpo  encla*  of  wUeli  than  are  numeroua  axanmlea.  The 
Onome  motor  fUustnted  above  haa  bad  oonaidtfahla  vorua, 
both  in  BuTope  and  the  United  Statea  for  aSroplanea,  and  nas 
been  built  up  to  160-hona  power  and  with  as  many  ae  0 
ai4inders,  maldus  1200  cerolutiona  per  minute.  The  aetion 
of  thia  motor  wiUba  apparent  from  the  diasrama  ahown  after 
reading  the  explanation  of  the  Tertioal  ani^nea  on  the  pre- 
eedinr  pagea.  ABroplane  motors  are  alao  made  with  veruoal 
D^indera  aa  in  an  automotnle  encine  with  a  V-arraagraient 
«  the  crlinders.  and  nu^  be  wntw-ootded  aa  in  the  oaae  of 
theCurtiBeaad  WrichtmotoniliistesdallMliis  ^t-ooobtama 
in      Qnome  motor. 

under  such  lowmd  presrare  of  the  grrater  sne- 
tion;  or  the  flow  of  fuel  is  cut  off  proportion- 
ately as  the  suction  pressure  is  lowered.  Excess 
fuel  is  not  only  wasteful,  but  a  mixture  too 
rldi  in  fuel  ignites  less  easily  and  deposits  soot 
and  carbon.  Where  liquid  fuel  is  injected  into 
highly  heated  compressed  air,  the  carburetor 
can  be  dispensed  with,  as  in  the  Diesel  system. 


The  principle  of  carbureting  air  by  means  of  a 
carbureting  device  was  a  great  step  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  internal-combustion  motor  and  waa 
first  taken  by  Maybach  and  Daimler. 

Starting  the  Bngine.  The  cycle  of  the  in- 
ternal-combustion motor  is  a  comjplete  process. 
It  leaves  no  energy  stored  exoept  in.  the  revolv- 
ing flywheel,  and  nence  when  the  engine  is  to  be 
restarted  after  a  stop  some  energy  must  be 
drawn  upon  external  to  the  engine  itself  to 
cause  the  first  stroke.  This  may  be  muscular 
effort  of  man  in  small  engines,  when  the  re- 
sistance of  the. compression  is  not  too  great  for 
his  strength.  In  larger  engines  a  supply  of 
compressed  air  in  a  reservoir  may  be  drawn 
upon,  the  pressniB  being  exerted  on  the  motor 
piston  of  (me  or  more  cylinders  to  turn  the 
crank  shaft  and  allow  the  others  to  draw  in  the 
combustible  charges  and  fire  thent  Or  the 
starting  may  be  done  by  turning  the  crank  shaft 
by  an  elec^io  motor.  The  compressed-air  qrs- 
tem  is  preferred  for  larger  engines,  the  engine 
compressing  the  air  into  tanks  by  means  of  a 
compressor  which  it  drives  while  running.  The 
necessity  for  starting  by  external  power  makes 
it  desirable  that  the  useful  resistance  or  work 
of  the  engine  be  diseonnectible  from  it,  so  ^at 
the  external  power  shall  have  only  tiie  fntemal 
resistance  of  the  engine  to  overcome  during  the 
starting  process.  A  elatch  or  engaging  aevioe 
is  therefore  a  feature  in  nearly  all  internal-com- 
bustion motors,  BO  that  its  crank  shaft  can  be 
turned  without  turning  all  the  machinery  which 
it  is  to  drive. 

Advantages  of  the  Zntemal-Gombiurtlon 
Bngina.  The  Intemal-Gombuation  principle 
offers  the  following  advantages: 

1.  There  is  no  stored  energy  in  form  of  heat 
and  pressure,  as  in  the  steam  boiler,  which  may 
deal  destruction  if  the  shell  is  ruptnred, 

2.  It  has  not  the  weight  and  bulk  of  boiler, 
chimney,  and  furnace,  and  the  economic  losses 
in  indirect  heating  of  the  power  medium. 

3.  The  inc<mveniences  due  to  poor  water  or  to 
the  absmee  of  water  in  arid  toritory  do  not  occur. 

4.  Lioensed  enginem  ue  not  required  where 
there  is  no  boiler  with  its  dangers. 

6.  The  engine  is  rea^  to  start  without  ddaj 
for  getting  up  preBsar& 

6.  The  expense  of  toleration  stops  whoi  the 
engine  stops. 

7.  The  machine  is  self-feeding  as  respects 
fuel,  so  that  a  second  man  is  not  required,  and 
there  is  no  trouble  from  ashes  nor  from  sparks. 

8.  A  high  rotaUve  speed  and  light  weight 
per  horse  power  are  possible;  this  adapts  the 
intemal-eombusMon  ^pe  for  aSTt^lane  work. 

9.  The  higher  thermodynamic  efficiency  of 
the  operation. 

Disadvantages  of  the  Internal-Combustion 
Engine.  1.  The  motor  has  to  be  started  by  an 
auxiliary  power,  usually  accumulated  or  stored 
from  a  previous  running  of  the  engine. 

2.  The  four-cycle  type  does  not  reverse  its 
direction  of  rotation,  but  where  occasional  re- 
versals are  to  be  remired  these  must  be  secured 
by  gearing  in  the  transmission  machinery  be- 
tween the  motor  and  its  work. 

3.  It  is  efficient  at  only  one  speed,  and  .to 
meet  lower  speeds  of  the  resistanceB  it  must  be 
geared  down  in  order  to  secure  power. 

4.  Its  superior  limit  of  speed  and  power 
cannot  be  exceeded  in  emergencies. 

6.  It  has  only  one  power  stroke  in  four  piston 
traverses;  hence  to  secure  uniform  turning  ef- 
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fort  for  every  traverBe  of  the  piston,  or  half- 
revolution  of  the  crank  shaft,  the  number  of 
cylinders  haa  to  be  increased. 

6.  If  anything  interrupts  the  functioning  of 
the  fuel  Bupp]^  or  the  iimition,  the  engine  ^opa 
short  and  without  a  period  of  warning. 

Capacity  and  Efficiency.  Hie  lanest  single 
unit  internal-combustion  engine  of  vm  present 
day  has  a  capacity  of  2000-horse  power  in  its 
four  cylindov.  Where  larger  capacities  than 
these  are  desired,  they  are  secured  by  duplicat- 
ing or  multiplying  the  unite,  or  by  a  return  to 
tiie  steam-engine  or  steam-turbine  principle. 
The  efficiency  of  the  internal-combustion  ei^ne 
aa  a  heat  engine  has  been  raised  to  0.27  In 
qMcial  samples,  and  is  about  0.20  for  uull 
types.  Small  gas  engines  are  nearly  as  ^Beient 
as  large  ones,  while  small  steam  engines  are 
much  less  efficient  than  large  ones. 
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revenue  derived  by  tiie  United  States  govern- 
ment from  taxation  other  than  that  of  imports 
b  commonly  desipiated  as  internal  revenue.  In 
its  widest  sense  the  term  includes  the  direct 
taxes  levied  in  accordance  with  the  constitu- 
tional rule  of  apportionment  according  to  poiu- 
lation,  in  1798,  daring  the  War  of  1812,  aaA  in 
1861.  But  as  the  constitutional  rule  noted  dlf- 
femtiatee  sneh  direct  taxes  widely  from  all 
other  forms  of  intonal  taxation,  we  may  prw- 
wly  exdade  them  from  the  discussion  of  the 
internal  revenue. 

Internal  taxation  did  not  acquire  a  permanent 
place  in  the  fiscal  system  until  1862,  though 
the  nation  had,  in  1704,  1800,  and  181»-r7. 

Sined  some  experience  in  tills  form  of  taxation, 
lis  earlier  experience  was  not  without  value 
to  the  flnandera  of  the  Civil  War  and  may  be 
briefly  examined  here. 

Soon  after  tiie  inc^tion  of  the  national  gov- 
onment  the  revenues  proved  to  be  inadequate. 
The  fiscal  polity  of  Hamilton  had  not  sought 
to  evade  the  re^onsibilities  which  the  creation 
of  a  national  government  imposed,  and  the  bur- 
den of  State  debts  created  in  the  comnion 
stinggl^  independence  was  assumed  by  the 
nation.  The  debt  charges  assumed  in  this  man- 
ner woe  considerably  and  the  customs  reve- 
nues insufficient  to  discharge  them.  As  early  as 
Much,  1700,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pro- 
posed that  excise  taxes  be  laid  upon  snuff  and 
tobacco,  carriages,  sales  at  auction,  stamps,  and 
on  wines  and  distilled  spirits.  Alcoholic  bever- 
ages were  subjected  to  a  moderate  tax  by  an 
Act  of  March  3,  1701.  Liquors  produced  from 
foreign  nrntalals  were  taxed  at  rates  ranging 
from  11  to  30  oents  a  gallon,  and  those  pro- 
dneed  from  domestle  materials  at  rates  ranging 
from  0  to  26  emts.  The  act  was  very  unpopular 
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and  gave  rise  to  much  opposition,  which  inter- 
fered greaUy  with  ite  operation,  increasing  the 
eoats  of  collection  and  diminishing  the  returns. 
Nowhere  was  this  opposition  stronger  than  in 
western  Pennqrlvania,  where  in  1794  a  display 
of  military  force  was  necessary  to  put  down 
the  uprising  known  as  the  Whiaky  Insurrection 
(q.v.).  Despite  the  falling  off  in  receipts  due 
to  this  opposition,  the  revenues  could  not  be 
dispensed  with,  and  further  taxation  became  im- 
perative. In  June,  1794,  carriages,  salee  at 
auction,  snuff,  sugar,  and  tobacco  were  made 
taxable,  and  licenses  were  required  for  the  sale 
of  wines  and  liquors.  Taxes  on  legal  instru- 
ments were  inq>oBed  in  1707.  These  meosnree 
were  enacted  in  the  face  of  vigorous  oppositim. 
As  to  the  carriage  tax  in  particular,  the  oon- 
stitutional  objection  was  raised  that  it  was  a 
direct  tax  and  not  levied  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed, and  when  this  failed  to  impress  Con- 
gress, the  matter  was  carried  to  the  courts.  The 
Si^>reme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  ^Ittm  «. 
The  United  States,  nphdd  the  act,  and  in  dTeBt 
declared  that  land  and  ei4>itati(»  taxes  wane 
the  Mily  direct  tans  in  the  cMutitutional  siase. 
The  <^porition  to  this  form  of  taxation  was 
due  to  the  fear  that  thereby  the  Federal  govern- 
ment would  gain  Increased  power,  and  we  may 
well  surmise  that  Ebtmilton's  advocacy  of  tiieaa 
measures  was  in  part  influenced  by  the  desire 
to  assert  as  soon  as  possible  all  tiie  power  which 
he  believed  to  reside  oonsUtntionalty  in  the 
Federal  government. 

Witii  the  rise  of  the  Demoeratie  party  to 
power  in  1801  all  fwms  of  intenial  taxatim 
were  abandiHied.  Party  principles  were  imposed 
to  them,  and  the  treasury  did  not  need  them. 
Revenues  from  customs  amply  supplied  all  needs 
and  permitted  a  eonsidmbfe  rMneUon  in  ths 
public  debt. 

When  the  War  of  1812  broke  out,  there  was 
at  first  no  thought  that  any  additional  rev- 
enues would  be  needed  for  current  expenses,  and 
it  was  bdieved  that  the  costs  of  the  war  eonld 
be  met  by  loans.  Both  puUie  revenue  and  pnblie 
credit  were  impaired  1^  sneh  a  policy.  In  181S 
it  became  necessary  to  new  sources  of  rev- 
enue, and,  by  acts  of  July  24  and  Aug.  2,  181S, 
those  taxes  which  had  proved  most  advantageous 
before  the  opening  of  the  century  were  reim- 
posed.  Duties  on  carriages,  on  sogar  refined 
In  the  United  States,  license  taxes  on  the  dis- 
tillers of  spirituous  liquors,  and  on  retailers  of 
wines  and  spirits,  with  stamp  duties  m  legal 
instruments,  etc.,  and  taxes  upon  sales  at  aoe- 
tion,  reappeared.  These  taxes  were,  however, 
designated  as  temporary,  and  the  pledge  was 
made  that  they  should  be  repealed  within  a  year 
from  the  close  of  hostilities.  As  it  took  some 
time  to  create  the  machinery  for  the  collection 
of  theee^  taxes,  the  actual  returns  were  slow  in 
coming  in.  Before  any  appreciable  revenue  had 
been  derived  from  this  source  ($1,662,084  being 
collected  in  1814).  rates  were  increased  in  De- 
cember, 1814,  and  new  taxes  were  imposed  in 
January,  1816.  They  embraced  pis  iron,  iron 
castings,  bar  and  rolled  iron,  naUs,  candles, 

gaper,  leather,  playing  cards,  vellum,  hats,  nm- 
rellas,  saddles,  bridles,  boots,  shoes,  beer,  aly 
tobacco,  cigars,  and  snuff. 

For  the  actual  conduct  of  the  war  these  taxes 
came  too  late  to  be  available,  but  in  the  settling 
m  of  accounts  th^  proved  of  great  assistance. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  unwilling  t» 
part  with  them  wholly  and  advocated  the  T^m 
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tion  of  a  part  of  the  excise  qyatan  in  order  to 
meet  any  emergency  which  might  arise.  Con- 
gress, however,  by  Act  of  Dec.  23,  1817,  abol- 
ished these  taxes,  and  no  further  resort  was  had 
to  internal  taxation  until  the  Civil  War. 

When  tiie  great  strxin;le  opened,  it  was  gen* 
enllf  beliered  that  the  war  would  soon  be 
terminated,  and  that  the  expenses  of  flie  contest 
could  be  entirely  provided  by  loans.  As  in  1812, 
there  was  a  delay  in  the  creation  of  new  sources 
of  revenue.  A  direct  tax  of  $20,000,000  was 
levied  on  the  States  by  Act  of  Aug.  5,  1861,  but 
it  was  not  until  July  1,  1862,  that  an  Act  was 
|)asBed  to  raise  any  considerable  revenue  from 
istemal  taxation.  The  law  embraced  almost 
every  conceivable  object  of  taxation.  There  were 
taxes  on  liquors  of  all  Idnds,  license  taxes  upon 
mordiants,  taxes  on  all  manufactured  articles, 
OB  auction  sales,  carriages,  yachts,  billiard 
tables,  plate,  the  gross  receipts  of  raihroads  and 
other  transportation  companies,  <hi  the  dividends 
of  banks,  trust,  savings,  and  insurance  com- 
panies, on  adv^tising,  on  incomes  over  $600, 
on  legacies,  and  stamp  taxes  upon  bills  of  ex- 
change and  other  mercantile  papers.  It  took 
some  time  to  establish  the  machinery  necessary 
to  the  proper  administration  ot  fhis  qntem  vt 
taxation;  it  produced  in  the  fiscal  year  1868 
enfy  $37,640,787,  though  its  adTocates  had  an* 
ticipated  a  revenue  of  $100,000,000.  In  the 
following  fiscal  year  these  taxes  produced  $100,- 
741,134,  without  any  change  in  rates.  The  de- 
mand for  increased  revenue  ted,  June  30,  1864, 
to  increased  rates.  New  objects  of  taxation 
were  discovered,  and  rates  were  considerably  in- 
sreased  upon  articles  already  taxed.  On  manu- 
fiwtnred  producto  gmerally  the  rate  ranged 
from  3  to  S  per  cent,  while  on  specific  articles 
it  wu  doubled.  On  liquors  rates  rose  from  60 
esnta  per  galltm,  under  the  Law  of  March  7, 
1M4,  io  $1.60  and  $2,  while  the  maximum  rate 
on  tolMceo  rose  from  $3.60  per  thousand  to  $40 
per  thousand,  the  latter  rate  applying  to  cigars 
valued  at  $46  per  thousand.  The  revenue  rose 
in  the  fiscal  year  1865  to  $200,464,216,  but  it 
was  not  in  those  articles  which  were  so  extrava- 
gantly taxed  that  the  increased  revenue  was 
most  eonmienoas.  Indeed,  the  product  of  the 
tax  on  distilled  liquors  fell  from  $30,320,149 
to  $18,731,422,  while  that  of  tiie  tobacco  taxes 
rose  only  from  $8,502,098  to  $11,401,373.  A 
further  increase  of  rates  was  made  by  an  Act 
of  March  3,  186S,  and  the  fiscal  year  1866  with 
revenues  of  $309,226,813  showed  the  high-water 
mark  of  int^nal-revenue  receipts. 

The  increase  of  revenue  resulting  from  these 
BsvOTal  acts  was  rapid,  and  tlie  annual  deficit 
grew  rdatively  smaUer,  as  compared  with  reve- 
nies,  although  it  Increased  aosolutdy  as  the 
mr  progressed.  Even  more  important,  perhaps, 
than  the  actual  revenue  received  was  the  im- 
provement in  public  credit,  which  resulted  from 
tiiese  serious  efi'orts  to  place  the  revenues  on  a 
aoond  basis.  The  last  act,  while  raising  rates, 
contemplated  their  speedy  reduction  and  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  a  revenue  commis- 
gioner  charged  with  the  duty  of  studying  the 
whole  revalue  system  and  proposing  suitable 
modifications.  Extraordinary  military  expendi- 
tures  were  no  longer  required,  but  the  general 
scale  of  national  expenditure  was  vastly  greater 
than  before  the  war.  The  abolition  of  intemal- 
revenne  taxation  was  not  thought  of,  but  a 
reduction  of  the  burden  and  the  removal  of  some 
of  the  more  vexations  taxes  were  generally  de- 
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manded.  By  a  series  of  acts  in  the  years  1866, 
1867,  and  1868  many  taxes  were  abolished,  and 
rates  on  many  others  diminished.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  $196,000,000  would  be  taken  from 
the  revenue,  but  the  actual  diminution  was  less 
tiian  $1,250,000.  The  greater  productivity  of 
moderate  rates  was  amply  demonstrated.  In 
the  case  of  distiUed  spirita  a  rate  of  60  cents  a 
gallon,  auwted  July  2(^  1868,  produced  in  the 
fiscal  year  1870  a  revalue  of  $66,606,094,  while 
the  maximum  revenue  under  the  9i  rate  in  1867 
had  been  $33,642,951. 

In  1870  taxes  still  remained  on  spirits,  to- 
bacco, fermented  liquors,  ^oes  receipts,  licenses, 
incomes,  legacies,  successions,  gas,  stamps,  and 
some  few  other  articles.  The  income  tax,  which 
in  1870  had  produced  $37,775,873,  was  aban- 
doned in  1872.  The  tax  im  spirits  was  raised 
to  90  cente  in  1876,  but  elSCTrhere,  especially 
on  tobacco,  there  was  a  reduction  of  rates,  and 
all  stamp  taxes  ceased  in  1883.  While  ultra- 
protectionists  like  William  D.  Kelly  urged  the 
abolition  of  all  internal  taxes,  this  plan  did  not 
secure  any  large  following,  tiie  sentiment  in 
favor  of  taxing  liquor  and  tobacco,  the  main 
supports  of  the  intOTnal  revenue  beli^  well-nif^ 
universal.  The  coqierienoe  of  recent  years  has^ 
morsover,  firmly  deraonsbrated  in  the  minds  ot 
the  pet^le  that  such  taxation  of  the  internal 
resources  of  the  nation  is  an  indispensable  ele- 
ment in  any  revenue  qnton,  since  it  Is  oapaUe 
of  adjusting  itself  to  tiie  needs  of  a  soddm 
emergency. 

No  essential  changes  were  made  in  the  sys- 
tem of  internal  taxes  till  1894,  when  the  Tariff 
Act  of  August  28  sought  to  compensate  for  the 
prospective  falling  off  in  customs  duties  by 
raising  the  tax  on  distilled  splrite  from  00  cente 
per  gwlon  to  $1.10  per  gallcm  and  by  imposing  a 
tax  upon  incomes.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  decided  the  income  tax  esteblished 
by  the  law  to  be  unconstitutional  (see  Inoou 
Tax)  .  while  the  increased  rate  on  q>iTite  did  not 
prevent  a  diminution  of  revenue  from  that  source. 

When,  in  1898,  war  was  declared  against 
Spain,  internal  taxation  was  chiefly  relied  upon 
to  meet  the  increased  expenditures.  In  franung 
the  War  Revenue  Act  of  1898  thore  was  an^le 
experience  to  draw  upon,  and  that  measure 
shows  a  judicious  use  of  the  taxing  power.  The 
act,  which  went  into  effect  on  Jtdy  1,  1898, 
provided  an  increase  of  rat^  upon  some  articles 
and  reestablished  some  of  the  taxes  which  the 
experience  of  1862  and  1870  had  demonstrated 
to  be  most  productive.  It  imposed  a  special  tax 
on  bankers,  brokers,  pnwrietors  of  theatres, 
circuses,  and  other  entertainment  enterprises, 
tobacco  dealers  and  manufacturers.  It  1^  un- 
touched the  rates  on  distilled  spirita.  On  fer- 
mented liquors  and  also  on  tobacco  and  snuff 
the  rates  were  doubled,  while  on  cigars  and 
cigarettes,  previously  heavily  taxed,  they  were 
slightly  increased.  An  important  feature  of 
the  law  was  the  imposition  of  stamp  taxes  upon 
mercantile  papers  of  all  kinds  and  upon  pro- 
prietary articles  (patent  medicines)  and  wines. 
The  revalue  receipte  under  tiie  law  as  amended 
are  shown  in  the  foUowing  table,  which  gives 
for  comparison  the  years  1897  and  1898: 

FiMkI  rear  IntenuU 
ending  reedpta 

Juno  30.  1897  ,  S146,6S8,674 

Jun«30,  1808.   170,900,081 

June  30,  1899   273,437,162 

June  30,  1900   295,327,927 

June  80, 1901   807.180,684 
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A  MMnparison  of  receipts  in  1897  and  1809 
will  Bhow  the  effect  of  the  new  law  and  will 
also  reflect  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
oountry,  as  shown  in  the  larger  returns  of  1899 
fai  the  foregoing  taU^  without  ehangs  of  rates: 

FISCAL  TEAK  ENDING  JT7NE  80 


■soams  noM 

1807 

1899 

Spirita  

Tobftoeo —  

882.006.542.92 
30.710.20742 
32.472,162.07 

890,383.634.16 
62,49SJ!07.64 
68,044,668.45 
4,021.593.21 
1.235,435.25 
43,837.816.66 
3,068,436^ 

1,628.691.00 

8146,819,693.47 

8273,484,8n.44 

With  the  return  of  peace  the  demand  for  a 
reduction  of  revenue  became  general.  By  a 
Law  of  March  2,  1901,  taking  effect  July  1,  1901, 
considerable  reductions  were  made,  the  tax  on 
fermented  liquors  being  reduced  from  $2  per 
barrel  to  $1.60.  the  maTiniuni  dgar  tax  goiDg 
back  to  what  it  was  before  tihe  war,  while  all 
stMiqt  taxes  on  pn^rietary  artiolea  and  the 
most  troublesome  taxes  on  business  p^>ers,  such 
as  Mils  of  lading,  express  receipts,  certificates 
of  Tarioua  kinds,  insurance  contracts,  moii^agea, 
bank  cheeks,  and  tel^ams,  were  repealed.  A 
further  Act  of  March  2,  1902,  which  went  into 
effect  July  1,  1902,  removed  the  last  Testiges  of 
the  war  taxes,  old  rates  being  restored  and  the 
remaining  new  taxes  being  abcdished.  By  Act 
of  Aug.  6,  1909,  a  new  dement  was  added  to 
the  internal-revemte  system  by  the  so-called 
«uiBe  tax  on  the  net  earnings  of  corporations. 
This  tax  was  fixed  at  one  per  cent  on  all  eam- 
ii^fs  above  $6000.  This  tax  was  transformed 
into  an  income  tax  mi  corporations  by  the  Law 
of  1913.  (See  Incomk  Tax;  Taxation.)  By  the 
same  law  taxes  on  individual  inownea  were  in- 
corporated in  the  i^stan.  The  rdative  Impor- 
tanoe  of  the  two  new  eleroents  is  indicated  1^ 
the  following  figures  for  1914; 

Ordinary  int«n>l  rarrau*   8808.618,488 

It«T«iiiw  from  oorpontion  tex   48,079.819 

lUv«Bae  from  iiuuviduBl  inoonw  tw   38,306,330 

See  FnvAKcc;  Tax  and  Taxation;  Inoohb 

Tax.   

INTBBHA^ONAIfc  See  Intbnatednai 
Wobkinghkn's  Abbociatumi. 

niTEBNATIOHAX.  AX*'BIOAK  A8SO'- 
OIA^ON.    See  Aisioan  Intebnationai.  As- 

80C1ATI0IT. 

nrTEBVATIONAI.  BOUNIXAST  TBI- 
BU^Alk    See  Alaska,  Sittory. 

INTEBNATZONAL   OOFTBiaHT'.  See 

COPTRIOHT. 

nmCBNATIOHAI.  DATS  UNB.  An  ir- 
T^nlar  line  drawn  somewhat  arbitrarily  <hi 
the  map  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  near  the  180* 
meridian  of  long^tiide.  It  marks  the  place 
whwe  navigatoTs  "change  thdr  date"  on  the 
trana-Pacifle  voyage.  The  foUowing  is  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  this  change  of  date. 
When  a  person  travels  westward,  be  lengthens 
his  day  by  one  hour-  for  every  16',  since  he 
moves  along  with  the  motion  of  the  sun;  by 
going  westward  entirely  round  the  earth,  length- 
ening eadi  day  by  a  certain  amount,  four 
minutes  for  even  ternsfaial  dcfpree  he  travels, 
he  will  have  Ion  one  day  at  the  arrival  at  the 


starting  point.  The  second  of  a  month,  eg.,  Is 
to  him  ttio  first;  Monday  is  Sunday,  acceding 
to  bis  reckoning.  This  is  obvious,  since  by  going 
round  the  earth  from  east  to  west  he  has,  in 
respect  to  himself,  diminished  hy  we  the  num* 
ber  of  revolutions  made  by  the  earth  during 
this  time.  Gtoing  round  the  earth  eastward 
the  reverse  talces  plac^  and  a  person  gains  one 
day,  since  he  makes  one  more  revolution  than 
the  earth  does.  Thus,  two  persons,  having 
started  from  the  same  place  and  traveled  round 
the  earth  in  opposite  directions,  when  th^  meet 
at  their  place  of  starting,  will  differ  from  each 
other  two  days  in  their  reckoning.  Thus,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  have  a  date  line  somewhere 
on  the  earth's  surface,  since  it  is  Impossible 
that  the  rei^oning  of  days  should  go  unbrdcea 
round  the  earth.  Any  meridian  might  do  thet^ 
retically  for  this  purpose,  but  for  two  important 

Eractioal  reasons  the  180*  meridian  of  longitude 
as  been  chosen  for  the  international  date  line. 
These  two  reasons  are:  (1)  that  it  lies  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  thus  far 
away  from  civilization;  (2)  it  is  exactly  12 
hours  fnnn  Qreenwlefa.  Thus,  the  theoretical 
date  line  coincides  with  the  180*  meridian;  bnl 
for  reasons  of  conrenienoe  an  arbitrary  ir>^n< 
lar  line  has  been  ad<^ted  In  Its  place.  This  line 
is  shown  on  the  accompanying  mvpi  it  has  the 
advantage  that  no  change  occurs  between  im- 
portent  neighboring  islands. 

Since  the  line  is  an  arbitrary  one,  we  might 
expect  cartographic  authorities  to  differ  con- 
siderably in  its  delineation;  and  tiiis  is,  in  fact, 
the  case.  Indeed,  to  have  such  a  line  drawn 
with  perfeeUy  definite  antbml^,  It  woold  be 
necessary  for  tbe  principal  nations  to  have  the 
line  determined  by  a  joint  commission  and  then 
to  adopt  the  commission's  recommendations 
international  agreement  or  treafy.  But  this 
has  never  beoi  done,  and  so  in  one  sense  It  may 
be  said  there  is  no  htimtational  date  line.  The 
term  has,  however,  come  into  general  use  and 
may  well  be  employed  pending  such  govern- 
mental actii».  It  Is  possible,  however,  to  mark 
out  the  line  as  It  is  actually  used  in  the  Paelfle 
islands.  For  this  purpose  It  is  merely  necessary 
to  find  out,  by  correepimdence  with  all  the 
various  settiements,  whether  the  date  in  publlo 
use  is  the  American  or  Asiatic  one.  Corre- 
spondence of  this  kind  was  carried  tm  by  Prof. 
George  Davidson,  of  the  University  of  Oall- 
fomia  and  formerly  of  the  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetle  Survey.  His  results  were  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  government  and 
form  the  basis  of  the  accompanying  map,  which 
presents  nnquesti<mably  lAe  most  autfaoritatiTn 
date  line  so  far  placed  at  our  disposal.  Tb» 
principal  change  from  other  recent  authorities 
transfers  Morell  Island  to  the  east  of  the  line. 
The  change  of  tiie  Samoan  Islands  from  west  to 
east  was  made  by  order  of  King  Malietoa  in 
1892.    See  Antipodes;  Tihb,  Standabd. 

INTBBNATIONALB.  See  InTUNATirafAL 
Wobkxngmen'b  Absooiation. 

INTBBWATIOWAI.  TUB  8HA£  GOV* 
VWSTIOS.   See  Sealing. 

INTEBNATIONAL  IH'STITnTB  OT  AQK- 
lUCULTtnUS.  A  world  institntion,  loeated  at 
Rome,  Italy,  for  the  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion of  statistical  and  other  information  relat- 
ing to  agriculture.  Its  chief  object  Is  to  furnish 
to  the  various  countries  prompt  and  rdiable 
estimates  and  statlsties  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  diateibntion,  general  informati<m 
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gmrding  the  progress  of  the  industry  and  means 
for  its  improTement,  and  matters  pertaining  to 
the  economic  and  sociological  aspects  of  agri- 
culture. It  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  King 
of  Italy  and  is  supportea  quite  largely  by  the 
joint  contributions  of  the  adhering  countries, 
numbering  about  60. 

The  esbibUshment  of  the  institute  was  due  to 
the  initiative  of  DsTid  Lubin,  a  proq>eronB  tnui- 
new  man  d  Sacramento,  Cal.,  who  after  Tsrioos 
attempts  to  win  support  for  his  plans  in  a 
number  of  countries  succeeded  in  interesting 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy,  who  called  a 
eonference  of  the  nations  in  1906.  This  con- 
ference was  held  in  Rome  and  was  attended  by 
delc^tes  from  40  countries.  The  enterprise 
reoeived  approval,  and  a  treaty  formed 
providing  tor  the  organization  and  maintenance 
of  the  instltnte  a  pennanent  inatitation  and 
defining  its  Add  of  (n>erationB.  The  King  of 
Italy  endowed  the  mstitute  with  revenues 
amounting  to  about  $00,000  annually,  and  the 
Italian  government  has  erected  a  handsome 
building  for  its  use  in  the  environs  of  Rome. 

The  institute  is  governed  by  ia  general  as- 
sembly of  delegates  from  the  constitnrait  coun- 
tries, held  every  two  years,  and  a  permanent 
executive  committee,  composed  of  one  member 
from  each  country,  lliia  permanent  committee 
directly  manages  the  inatitnte^  Ita  ehairnuui 
ia  president  m  the  institute.  The  general  as- 
sembly reviews  the  work  and  the  plans  of  the 
institute,  approves  the  budget,  and  considers 
various  matters  relating  to  its  methods  and 
develf^ment.  For  example,  the  fourth  session 
of  the  assembly,  held  in  May,  1013,  discussed 
methods  of  crop  reporting,  an  international 
■ervice  of  statistics,  live-stock  statistics,  agri- 
eultnral  eo(h>eration,  crop  insurance  against  hail, 
an  international  service  of  agricultural  meteor- 
olc^,  proposal  for  an  international  agreement 
for  the  control  of  plant  dlaeasea  and  insect  pests, 
protection  of  useful  birds,  and  investigaticma  on 
dry  farming. 

The  work  of  the  institute  is  divided  among 
four  bureaus:  (I)  the  bureau  of  the  secretary 
general,  (2)  the  bureau  of  general  statistics, 
(3)  ih&  bureau  of  agricultural  intelligence  and 
plant  diseases,  and  (4)  the  bureau  of  economie 
and  social  instdtvtiona.  The  bureau  of  the 
secretary  gmeral  deals  with  the  per«onneI, 
financial,  and  other  routine  business,  printing 
and  distribution  of  publications,  the  library  ana 
bibliographical  work,  and  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  an  annual  compilation  of  agri- 
eoltufal  lefldslation  in  the  different  countriee 
of  the  wond.  This  Yearbook  of  Agriculturai 
teffMation  reeorda  the  progress  in  the  domain 
of  law  of  the  world-wide  movement  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  econondc  and  le^^  conditions 
of  agriculture  and  rural  communities. 

The  bureau  of  general  statistics  collects,  col- 
lates, and  publiehefl  statistics  of  production  and 
commerce  in  agricultural  products,  both  animal 
and  vtgetable,  throughout  the  world.  These 
statistics  are  supplied  by  the  adhering  govem- 
menta,  the  object  being  to  secure  a  prompt 
dissemination  of  knowlMige  regarding  the  pro- 
spective and  the  actual  world's  supply  of  im- 
portant products,  fiirm  live  stock,  etc.  Monthly 
bulletins  and  an  annual  report  on  agricultural 
statistics  are  issued.  The  bureau  of  agricul- 
tural intdligence  and  plant  diseases  collects 
and  publiehes  matter  of  interest  regarding  the 
progreas  of  acientific  and  ezperinuoital  inveati- 
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gations  and  practical  experience  in  agriculture 
throughout  the  world,  and  as  a  branch  of  this 
work  gives  special  attention  to  the  diseasee  of 
plants  and  to  entomol<^.  The  bureau  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  institutions  gathers  and  pub* 
liehea  statistics  and  general  information  in  re- 
gard to  agricultural  cooperation,  insurance,  and 
credit,  together  with  other  matters  relating  to 
the  economic  and  social  organiaation  of  rural 
oommunities.  Each  of  these  bureaus  isBues  a 
monthly  bulletin  upon  its  work. 

The  institute  has  accumulated  a  large  library 
of  the  world's  agricultural  literature,  and  issues 
a  weekly  bibliographical  bulletin  oontaining  a 
list  of  the  works  received,  notices  of  articles  of 
general  interest  in  the  periodicals,  and  titles  of 
lc;gialative  acta  relating  to  agriculture.  A  uni- 
versal bibliography  of  agriculture  is  planned. 
French  ia  the  official  language  of  the  institute, 
but  the  monthly  bulletins  are  now  issued  in  tiie 
French,  German,  English,  Spanish,  Itdian,  and 
Hui^rian  languages,  the  expense  of  translation 
and  separate  publication  being  home  by  the 
respective  countries.  This  attests  the  apprecia- 
tion in  which  the  publications  of  the  institat* 
are  held. 

The  institute  also  endeavors  to  promote 
various  enterprises  which  are  of  interest  to  one 
or  more  countries  and  which  can  be  hdped 
through  this  international  agency.  Thus,  it 
aided  the  commissions  on  rural  credit  sent  from 
the  United  States  to  study  the  subject  in  Europe 
in  1913,  and  it  served  as  a  meeting  place  of  ^e 
International  Phytopathological  Conference  In 
1914,  collecting  in  advance  a  vast  amount  of 
information  r^arding  the  inspection  services 
In  different  countries. 

The  budget  of  the  institute  for  1914  was 
about  $220,000 — a  considerable  increase,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  development  of  its  actinties, 
which  necessitated  raising  the  contributions  of 
the  adhering  governments.  The  officers  of  the 
institute  in  that  year  were  president.  Marquis 
Cappelli,  of  Italy;  vice  president,  M.  Louis- 
Dop,  of  Prance;  secretary  general,  Prof.  G, 
Lorenzoni,  of  Italy.  Mr.  David  Lubin  has  rep- 
resented the  United  States  on  the  permanent 
committee  since  the  institute  was  established. 

Consult  L'Inatitut  Intematumal  tP Agricul- 
ture, ton  organitation,  «m  activity  sea  rSaultat* 
(Rome.  1912),  and  "International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  at  Rome,"  in  Document  Wo.  198, 
United  States  Senate,  6Sd  Congress,  First  Bm- 
axon  (Washington,  1913). 

uttebitationaii  dtstitutb  of  so- 

CIOI/OaY  (Fr.  Instiiut  International  de  Bo- 
oiologie).  A  French  acientific  society  founded 
in  July,  1893.  The  membership  is  small  and 
almost  entirely  ccmflned  to  Europe.  Congresses 
are  held  from  time  to  time  for  the  discnsaiiHi  of 
Boeiol<^cal  topics. 

UTTEBNATIONAZ.  LAKOUAOE.  A  phrase 

applied  in  the  specific  sense  to  languages  arti- 
ficially formed  for  the  purpose  of  ready  commu- 
nication by  persons  whose  natural  language  is 
different.  The  idea  is  to  do  away  with  the  diffi- 
culties and  irregularities  with  which  historical 
accidents  have  encumbered  the  existing  lan- 
guages and  to  construct,  from  old  or  new  mate- 
rials, a  language  so  simple  and  regular  that  any 
person,  regardleaa  of  his  nati<xiality  or  degree 
of  intelligence,  can  acquire  it  with  ease  and  use 
it  with  all  the  necessary  precision.  Most  of  the 
schemes  proposed  are  intended  to  serve  tite  pur- 
poses of  business,  travd,  and  oorrespondoioe^ 
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and  not  in  any  way  to  displace  the  existing  Ian-  and  within  a  few  years  more  than  a  dozen 
guages  noTr  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  some  en-  schemes  for  international  languages  were  put 
thusiasts,  to  aenre  as  T^ielea  of  literary  ex-  fwrth.  8<nue  prc^osed  Imtin  or  Greek,  which 
presaitMi.  thc^  have  song^t  to  adc^t  to  modem  reqtdre- 
When,  the  h^inning  of  the  seyenteenth  cen-  ments,  such  as  the  NooUatiin  of  Beermtam 
tury,  lAiin  had  been  given  up  as  the  sdentiflo  (1806) ;  others  preferred  to  adopt  one  of  the 
language,  scholars  were  naturally  the  first  to  modern  Eurt^teau  languages,  as,  e.g.,  Novicow, 
feel  a  need  for  an  intematitHuil  tongue  as  a  who  argues  brilliantly  in  favor  of  French, 
means  of  interoommunication.  80,  as  early  as  Of  all  the  efforts  of  this  kind  In  recent  years, 
1641,  a  definite  attempt  was  made  by  Bishop  we  are  forced  by  the  limits  of  this  article  to 
Wilkins  to  form  a  sci^tlfic  language  to  take  mention  only  three  or  four,  which  have  had  the 
the  place  of  Latin.  This  was  a  cussiflcation  of  greatest  vogue  and  have  tberef<»«  been  worked 
ideas  and  of  words  1^  ideas  and  a  scheme  of  out  in  detail.  The  first  of  these  is  VolapOk, 
eharaotera,  maeh  like  shorthand,  to  represent  which  is  diseassed  undo*  a  aowrate  heading  and 
them.  LelbnitB  bied  to  improve  it  hy  maJcing  it  which  has  dlcited  a  nanioer  ot  imitatiws. 
even  more  philosophical,  and  his  idea  of  pasi-  Among  these  may  be  mentiond  Spelm,  invented 
graphil,  or  Uu^^uage  by  signs,  is  still  quoted  as  by  Bauer  (1888),  DU  by  Fieweger  (1803),  and 
a  coriosum.  All  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Balta  by  Dormoy  (1803),  all  of  which  represoit 
the  modern  systems,  howev^',  are  found  in  his  attempts  to  perfect  VcdapOk;  VeltpaH  and  Dil- 
scheme.  Thus,  he  desired  but  one  declension  and  pok,  creations  of  Von  Amim  (1806)  and  March- 
one  eonjugaticm,  boUi  absolutely  r^pilar  and  and  (1808)  respectively,  being  simplifications 
without  exception,  complete  suppressifm  of  the  of  Volapftk;  and  Mill's  AiUivolap&k  (1803), 
distinction  of  genders,  tin^ifieatiraL  or  sup-  which,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  ^tpoeed  to  the 
pnericn  fleetional  endings  in  verbs  or  nonns,  arUfldal  nniversal  language.  Iiie  secraid  is 
etc  With  the  discovery  of  the  relations  of  San-  Bolafc,  or  the  Blue  Lom^uage,  widely  advertised 
skrit  to  English  In  the  eighteenth  o^tury,  by  its  inventor,  M.  Bollack,  a  merchant  of  Paris 
thereto  instituting  the  science  of  comparative  (1800).  The  author  himsdf  has  devoted  no  less 
philcJogy,  ^orts  at  the  formation  of  interna-  than  nine  volumes  to  this  ingenious  creation. 
tifMial  languages  multiplied  rapidly.  The  first  The  main  defect  of  Bolak  is  that,  notwithstand- 
time  an  attempt  was  made  to  form  a  language  log  its  pretensions  for  practical  purposes,  its 
a  posteriori,  i.e.,  from  existing  languages  and  aitiflciality  and  extrane  difficulty  render  it  of 
not  an  Independait  i^ilosophiciu  sdian^  was  in  littte  |»actical  value.  The  autluMr  makee  but 
1765  in  the  hunons  encydmusdia  of  INderot  and  little  ^peal  to  the  intcdligoioe  of  the  learner, 
D^Alottbert.  The  author  of  this  article,  Paiguet,  whereas  the  numerous  and  emnplicated  rules 
Treasurer  of  France,  laid  lown  tiie  general  prin-  the  grammar  and  tiie  richness  of  the  vocabulary 
ciples  which  have  been  followed  to  the  present  make  such  demands  on  the  memory  that  a  corn- 
day.  Of  course  the  disciples  of  the  French  Revo-  plete  mastery  of  the  language  is  almost  impos- 
lution,  desirous  of  ref ormii^  everything,  did  not  sible.  One  mij^t  be  inclined  to  say  that  M. 
neglect  language.  In  1705  Delonnel  presented  </ Bollack  has  not  invented  a  new  language,  but  a 
his  {Hwject,  which  possesses  some  interesting  new  system  of  language.  Aocording  to  this  sys- 
features.  It  wonld  be  inqraasible  to  nentioa  tern  uiere  are  two  eatcsories  of  wwds,  those 
here  all  the  systenu  created  in  the  nineteentii  pressing  wigue  ideas,  sabjeetive  ideas  or 
century,  for  their  nimiber  Is  le^on.  We  should  ideas  of  relation,  and  those  expressing  preoiss 
not  forget,  however,  Sudre's  Soldrisol,  or  uni-  ideas,  Le.,  objective  ideas,  complete  in  them- 
versal  musical  language.  Originally  established  selves.  In  ccmformity  with  the  general  usage 
in  1817,  an  effort  was  made  by  Gajewsld  in  1002  of  European  languages,  the  first  are  represented 
to  revive  it.  Among  other  projects  that  may  be  by  motitlea,  or  uiort  words,  and  the  second  hj 
considered  of  importance  are  those  of  Orosse-  granmots,  or  long  words.  As  in  ordinary  gram- 
lin  (1836) ;  Schipfer's  OommunioatwnMpraoke  mar  there  are  eight  parts  of  speech,  so  in  Bolak 
<I839),  the  first  ctHuplete  scheme  of  an  a  poe-  there  are  elf^t  classes  of  words,  to  wit:  mter- 
teriuri  language;  Vidal  (1844);  De  RudeUe's  jeotiona;  moM-oodra*,  expressing  afflimatiiw, 
Ptmtoa-Dimou-Olosga  (1868),  an  international  negation,  interrogation,  and  the  general  ideas 
commercial  language;  Letellier  (1850),  whose  of  rdatlon;  eomiecMoeB,  i.e.,  prepo^ona  and 
creation  enjoyed  condderable  popularity  for  conjunctions;  detignatioietf  hdng  pronouns  and 
many  years;  Sotos  Oohando  (1845);  Renouvier  pronominal  adjeetivea;  houm;  verbt;  attribu- 
(1856);  Pirro's  Utiiverud-Sprache  (1868),  of  ttves,  or  adjectives  and  participles;  and  modijl- 
which  Latin  is  the  basis  for  the  vocabulary;  eativea,  or  qualifying  adjectives  and  gerundives. 
Dyer  (1876),  originator  of  the  Lm^volumina,  or  Each  one  of  these  classes  of  words  is  distin- 
language  oi  lij^t;  Vdk  and  Fuehs's  Weliaprache  guished  by  its  aspect,  i.e^  by  its  lei^fth  and  its 
(1882) ;  CoortMUi^s  Langue  internationale  n4o-  form.  The  motules  have  from  <»ie  to  three  lei* 
IttHne  (1886),  which  furnished  Zamenhof  with  tera,  and  if  they  have  three  lettws^  tluy  end  in 
the  fundamental  idea  in  his  elaboration  of  Es-  a  vowel;  the  granmots  contain  three  or  more 
peranto;  Maldant  (1887) ;  and  Eichhom  (1887).  letters,  and  if  they  have  three  leMers,  they  end 
During  the  past  30  years,  on  account  of  the  in  a  consonant.   Interjections  are  CMUposed  of 

Sreat  increase  in  commercial  relations  and  the  a  single  vowel,  which,  however,  may  be  repeated, 
evelopment  of  pacifist  ideals,  considerable  in-  Nouns  have  generally  one  syllable  and  b^pn  and 
terest  has  been  taken  in  the  subject  of  interna*  end  with  a  consonant,  verbs  are  formed  by 
tional  intercourse.  adding  a  vowel  to  a  noun,  and  therefore  consist 
The  point  of  departure  of  this  sudden  awaken-  usually  of  two  ^llablea.  The  pion<Hm8  are  do- 
ing of  interest  dates  frmn  the  publication  in  clined  in  four  cases,  and  the  v^hs  have  three 
1870  of  VoUtpUk  (q.v.)  by  Monseigneur  Schliytf,  moods,  with  dght  tenses  in  the  indicative  alona 
which  enjoyed  the  greatest  popularity  of  any  To  show  the  artifidalify  of  the  language,  we 
international  language  formed  up  to  that  time,  may  quote  the  rule  for  comparison  of  attribu- 
Aa  the  baris  of  this  woject  was  prindpally  Eng-  tives  and  modiflcatives,  which  is  entitied  the  role 
liah,  naticmalist  tmdancieB  were  at  tmce  aroused,  of  the  Margneiit&    Thus,  the  d^iees  of  ooaft* 
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pariacHi  are  indicated  prefixed  vowels,  used 
also  as  interjections,  a  signifying  indifference, 
o  doubt,  e  exuberance,  i  joy.  Hence,  aloved 
means  the  least  loved,  oloved,  less  loved,  eloved, 
more  loved,  and  Uoved,  the  most  loved. 

As  for  Uie  third  language,  Eaperanto  (q.v.), 
its  great  advantage  Ues  la  &e  fact  that  it  makes 
nee  as  far  as  posrible  of  our  living  languages. 
TiUng  what  is  common  to  all  tongues  and  drop- 
ping what  is  special  to  any  of  them,  it  is  quite 
eauly  acquired. 

Finally  the  Idiom  Neutral,  which  may  be  said 
to  represent  what  is  best  in  both  VolaptUc  and 
Esperanto,  originated  with  the  Russian  engineer 
Roeenberger  (1902),  but  really  is  the  product 
of  the  efforts  of  a  number  of  enthusiasts, 
Thou^  it  dmtiopeA  out  of  Volapflk,  the  subor- 
dinatiott  ol  grammar  to  vocabulary  is  in  direct 
eontradiction  with  the  q>lrlt  of  that  language. 
At  the  same  time  it  borrows  many  good  principles 
from  Esperanto,  as,  e.g.,  the  abandonment  of  tiie 
use  of  purdv  arbitrary  formatives,  preferring 
formatives  taken  fr<»n  Latin  or  English.  Thus, 
dom,  bouse,  domiy  honses,  the  affixed  i  being  the 
sole  sign  for  the  plural.  The  accent  always  falls 
on  the  vowel  that  precedes  the  last  ocmsonant. 
There  are  no  articles  and  no  case  endings,  the 
genitive  and  dative  relatiims  bring  exprewed  1^ 
the  prqioritions  de  and  a  {de  dom,  a  dom,  etc). 
The  verbs  have  only  a  sinj^e  emjugation  and 
are  invariable  in  number  and  person.  Tfan^  mi 
am,  I  lov^  U  am,  he  loves,  mi  amav,  I  loved,  mi 
or  amed,  I  have  loved,  mi  amero,  I  shall  lov^ 
DO  amerio,  you  would  love,  etc.  The  passive  is 
formed  by  means  of  'the  eorrespondiuff  moods 
and  tenses  of  the  verb  esar  (to  be),  followed  hy 
the  past  participle.  The  prepositions,  conjuno* 
titmo,  etc,  are  chiediy  adopted  or  adapted  from 
Latin  or  French,  ^e  object  of  easy  Intelligi- 
bility is  thus  fairly  attained.  It  is  claimed  that 
an  educated  reader  can  read  the  Idiom  Neutral 
almost  at  si^t  without  the  aid  of  either  gram- 
mar or  dictionary.  So  much  of  the  text  is  in- 
tellif^ble  on  mere  in8peeti<m  that  the  rest  may 
be  inferred. 

Americans  have  always  taken  an  active  in- 
terest in  this  movement,  and  many  new  lan- 
guages have  been  pri^oeed  on  this  ride  of  the 
watw,  such  as  £0  by  Foster  (1910)  and  Alttt- 
tonith  or  Pangerman  hy  Molee  (1911).  . 

In  order  to  promote  the  use  of  the  Idiom 
Neutral  in  international  correspondence  and 
commeree,  a  society  entitled  the  Del^^tion  for 
the  Adf^tion  of  an  International  Auxiliary 
Language  was  formed  in  ^ris  on  Jan.  17,  1901, 
and  many  publieatt<nis  have  been  issued  by  it. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  ^at  effect  the  present 
war  will  have  upon  this  movement,  for  <me  of  its 
main  principles  is  the  promotion  of  peace. 

All  of  the  literature  on  the  subject  up  to  the 
time  of  publicatiMi  can  he  found  in  Gouturai 
and  I^u\  excellent  Higtoire  de  la  langue  uni- 
veneUe  (Paris,  1903),  which  has  been  translated 
into  En^ish.  Among  more  recent  works,  c<»)- 
suH:  Couturat,  Welttprache  und  Wiaaeiut^ft 
{Jentk,  1909),  trandated  by  F.  O.  IXnman  into 
English  under  the  title  International  Language 
amd  Beienoe:  Oonaideratione  on  the  Introduction 
of  an  International  Languaffe  into  Science,  by 
I4.  Couturat,  O.  Jeapersen,  K.  Lorenz,  W.  Ost- 
wald,  L.  Pfandler  (London,  1911);  Ostwald, 
Sprache  und  Verkehr  (Leipzig,  1911) ;  Novikov, 
Le  Francais,  langue  intemattonale  de  I'Europe 
(Paris,  1911);  Couturat,  Lingvo  intemamonn 
M  la  d^egiiaro  (siitsmo  Ido) ;  angla  guidl&irtAo 
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vidita  ed  aprobita  de  la  eehretaryi,  by  Couturat 
and  Leau  (London,  1908) ;  Lee  nouvellea  languee 
intemationales,  by  the  same  authors  (Paris, 

1907)  ;  Sehuchardt,  Rapport  eur  le  mouvement 
tendant  &  la  creation  d'une  langue  aweUiaire  in- 
temationale  ortifioieUe  (ib.,  1904).  For  a  good 
biblit^prapl^,  consult  the  Liet  of  Worke  in  the 
New  York  PubUo  Lihrarjf  Relating  to  Interna- 
tional and  Universal  Languagea   (New  York, 

1908)  .  Among  periodicals  are  Lingvo  /nfemoow 
(Paris)  and  Progreeo  (Paris).  Fen*  a  discus- 
sion of  the  possibility  of  an  artificial  languajze, 
see  Schinz,  in  the  Revue  PhUoeophique  (ib., 
July-August,  1905 ) .   For  the  work  of  the  Dde- 

ffttion  mentioned  above,  see  Educational  Review 
New  York,  May,  1907). 

INTEXUrATIONAX  IiAW.  The  rules  and 
usages  by  which  soverrign  states  erinride  in  regu- 
lating, on  most  issues,  urir  conduct  and  that  vt 
thrir  ritizens  or  subjects  in  thrir  intercourse  or 
dealings  with  the  governments,  ritizens,  or  suh* 
jects  ^  other  similar  states.  It  is  neither  soldy 
nor  chiefly  international,  for  it  primarily  involves 
the  government  of  a  state  and  only  coneema  the 
nation  or  individual  where  statute,  govern- 
mental decree,  or  accepted  usage  makes  it  the 
law  of  the  land.  And  it  is  not,  strictly  qieak- 
ing,  low — bring  made  up  of  ndes  and  eanaam 
wh^  have  no  binding  fwce  enscpt  that  of 
abstraet  right  or  juatio^  policy,  tacit  acquies- 
cence, or  definite  treaties  or  conventions,  while 
some  of  its  widely  accepted  precepte  have  never 
been  recognized  by  ceruun  governments.  How* 
ever,  the  humanitarian  trend  of  modem  thought, 
the  closer  relations  qf  alien  pec^les  with  each 
other,  the  improved  methods  of  eommunicattoI^ 
the  increased  retard  for  the  rights  of  others, 
the  prevailing  practice  of  submitting  matters 
of  dispute  to  arbitration,  the  voluntary  declara- 
tions of  intention  to  comply  strictly  with  ito 
rules,  and  many  other  causes,  have  done  much 
to  give  to  international  law  a  binding  force 
which  it  has  not  hitherto  had,  aside  from  the 
fear  of  retaliation,  or  the  pressure  exerted  hy 
other  govammenta  who  may  deem  vi<dati<mB  M 
the  nues  as  hurtful  or  dangerous  to  thrir  in- 
terests.  Neverthriees,  in  times  of  war  (and 
under  extreme  circumstances  in  times  of  pesos) 
history  has  shown  that  treaties,  agre^nent^ 
and  rules  of  international  law  are  broken  with- 
out hesitation  by  stetes  who  deem  observance 
of  such  conventions  to  be  dangerous  to  their 
existence  or  subverrive  of  tbeir  serious  interests. 

The  beginnings  of  international  law  are 
donbtiesB  as  old  as  civilizatira,  and  even  savage 
tribes  have  held  tbemsdves  bound  to  obsenre 
certain  formalities  In  Intertrilml  intercourse. 
The  civilization  of  antiquity  was  not  calculated 
to  do  much  in  the  way  of  regulating  interna- 
tional relations  except  by  special  treaties  be- 
tween two  adjacent  monarchies.  As  a  rule,  the 
stetes  were  too  large  and  intercourse  too  diffi- 
cult to  extend  these  agreemente  to  many  of 
them.  Before  the  days  of  railways,  td^^r^ihs, 
and  practicable  roads  it  required  a  nniraer  of 
Small,  adjacent,  independent,  civilized  states 
really  to  develop  a  system  of  international  rules. 
Though  the  Greric  states  fulfilled  these  require- 
mento,  the  character  of  their  civilization  and 
the  condition  of  human  thought  had  not  yet 
developed  to  a  point  at  which  anything  ap- 
proaching a  system  of  rules  could  be  initiate 
It  therefore  fell  to  the  small  medieval  states 
of  Itely  to  h^n  the  work.  Their  commerce^ 
intemu  toade,  close  proximity,  jealous  rival- 
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riei^  religious  quarrels,  and  other  soureea  of  ing  the  rules  of  international  law  is  by  means 
ontagmism  combined  to  invite  war,  and  tiie  of  conferences  of  the  Powers.  The  first  of  these 
practice  of  employii^  hired  soldiery  made  wu  was  at  Psris  in  1866,  and  its  eoneluaifnu,  corn- 
ea^—indeed,  almost  inevitable— on  the  slight-  monly  called  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  fonned 
est  provocation.    The  wiser  rulers  and  their  the  first  st^  towards  a  definition  and  eodiflca* 
advisers  often  desired  to  avoid  hostilities  and,  tion  of  the  rules  which  has  been  followed  in 
when  they  had  begun,  to  mitigate  their  severi-  other  conferences  at  Ooieva   (q.T.),  Londmi, 
ties  as  leading  to  discontent  amcmg  the  people  The  BMgm  (q-v.),  and  daewbov. 
and  to  revolubon.   The  result  was  the  develop- 
ment, in  this  collection  of  miniature  states,  of  TwrmiTATiONAL  lav  nr  ssimu. 
the  modem  system  of  diplomatic  representation 

and  the  banning  of  international  law  and  Political  Aspects.    International  law  deals 

comity — ^the  institution  of  passports,  the  dis-  primarily  only  with  sovereign  states  which  are 

tinetion  betwea  armed  forces  and  civilians,  the  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their  subdivisions, 

laws  of  war  on  land  and  sea,  and  even  the  colonies  and  dtizots.   A  soverdgn  state  is  also 

reral  idea  that  states  have  a  mntoal  interest  responsible  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  actions 

the  observance  of  law  and  order  among  of  dependent  states  and  those  over  which  th^ 

themselves.  have  established  a  protectorate  or  suzerainty; 

This  condition  of  affairs  did  not  obtain  in  the  d^;ree  of  responsibility  depending  upon  uie 

northoit  Europe,  because  there  the  smaller  character  of  the  dependency,   protection,  or 

states  were  overshadowed  by  the  larger  ones,  suzerainty. 

and  the  rule  that  "might  makes  ri^t"  was  A  sovereign  state  is  a  communis  of  persons 

carried  out  to  the  detriment  of  the  weaker  or  of  leaser  states  wUeh  has  (a)  an  oivamised 

commanitles.  Hie  bnitali^  of  the  Netharlands  govemmrat  and  is  permanently  establlined  for 

war  for  independence  directed  one  of  the  great-  a  political  end,  (6)  Is  possessed  of  a  definite 

est  minds  of  the  age  towards  ameliorating  such  territory,  and  (c)  is  indepwdent  of  any  exter- 

eonditions.   This  was  Hnig  van  Groot,  who  is  nal  protection,  suzerainty,  or  control.   If  these 

best  known  as  Hugo  Grotius,  the  Latinized  form  requirements  are  satisfied,  the  state  exists, 

of  his  name.   He  was  a  jurist,  a  dramatist,  an  whether  recognized  or  not  by  other  sovereign 

historian,  and  a  statesman.    In  1604,  at  the  states.    Failure  to  recognize  the  existence  of 

age  of  20,  he  compoeed  a  work  called  De  Jure  such  a  state  would  be  an  unfriendly  act;  but 

Pr<Bdas.   The  manuscript  remained  unknown  un-  as  the  recognizing  state  is  sovereign,  recogni- 

til  1868,  when  it  was  discovered  and  pnbliahed.  tion  on  its  part  cannot  be  exacted  except  by 

It  is  interesting  because  it  shows  the  main  prin-  force. 

eiples  and  plan  of  the  first  part  of  his  great  The  form  of  government  is  immaterial  pro- 
work  De  Jure  Belli  ao  Pads,  which  was  not  vided  it  be  effective.  But  in  case  at  any  marked 
written  imtil  1623-26,  while  Grotius  was  an  exile  change  of  form,  whether  made  peacefully  or 
in  Paris  (published  in  1625).  The  success  of  the  pursuant  tq  a  successful  war  or  revolution,  it 
latter  work  was  immediate,  and  his  fame  as  is  customary  for  the  other  Powers  to  recognize 
the  father  of  international  law — or  "law  of  na-  it  officially  before  beginning  or  renewing  diplo- 
ticms"  {jue  gentium),  as  he  termed  it — waa  se-  matlc  relations. 

cure.    Grotius  practically  exhausted  the  sub-  A  sovereign  state  has  certain  inherent  rights, 

Jeot  so  far  as  theoretieal  arguments  are  con-  such  as  (a)  independence,  {b)  equally  as  re- 

ea*ned,  and  almost  nothing  has  been  added  to  spects  other  similar  states,  (0)  absolute  and 

tiion  by  all  of  his  successors.   This  work  came  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its  own  territory 

at  an  opportune  time,  in  the  midst  of  the  Thirty  and  over  Its  own  citizens  when  resident  therein. 

Years'  War,  and  had  a  profound  effect  upon  (d)  self-preservation,  (e)  determination  of  its 

subsequent  events.  own  form  of  government,  (/)  freedom  of  navi- 

GrotiuB  was  followed  by  Pnfendorf,  who  pub-  gation  of  the  high  seas  (q.v.),  etc.    Prom  the 

lished  De  Jure  yaturcB  et  Oet^tium  in  1672:  poesesaion  of  certa.in  rights  by  a  sovereign  state 

Leibnitz,  Oodea  Juria  Oentium  Diplomatiou*  it  naturally  follows  that  it  must  discharge  oer- 

(1693-1700);  Van  Bynkershoek  (who  was  first  tain  duties.    Among  these  are' (a)  respect  for 

to  give  special  treatment  to  public  maritime  the  rights  of  others;  (6)  the  maintenance  of  an 

law),  De  Dimimio  MarU  (1721);  Wolff,  Jue  orderly  and  efficient  government  which  will 

Vtawra  et  Jue  Oentium  {1740-49) ;  and  Vattet,  guarantee  to  other  states  and  their  citizois  the 

Droit  dee  Oena  (17S8).   The  writers  upon  in-  same  privil^s  and  protection  which  are  ex- 

temational  law  since  Vattel  are  too  numerous  tended;  (c)  good  faith,  courtesy,  and  the  reoog- 

to  mention  even  the  meet  distinguished  of  them,  nition  of  and  compliance  with  the  generalfy 

For  a  description  and  criticism  of  their  work,  accepted  rules  of  international  law  and  comi^. 

consult  Rivier's  sketch  in  Holtzendorff,  Hand-  The  mutual  recognition  of  these  rights  and 

bitch  der  Volkerrechte,  vol.  i  (Hamburg,  188S;  duties  is  the  basis  of  international  law. 

Fr.  trans.,   1888,  vol.   i,  pp.  361-304).    In  At  one  time  the  rights  of  sovereign  states 

America  the  most  important  work  has  been  herein  mentioned  and  some  others  were  regarded 

done  by  Kent  (1763-1847),  Wheaton   (1786-  as  absolute  and  exclusive  of  the  rights  of  others, 

1848),  Halleck  (1817-72),  Woolsey  (1801-80),  and  this  view  is  largely  held  at  preeent  by 

Dana  (1816-82),  Wharton  (1820-00),  Stockton  publicists  and  statesmen.     But  the  improved 

(1845-       ),  and  Moore  (1861-       ).   The  de-  means   of   communication   and  transportation 

eisions  and  opinions  of  eminent  judges  as  ren-  have  so  extended  commerce  and  business  that 

dered  in  important  cases  have  added  much  to  the  condition  of  the  internal  affairs  of  countries 

the  subject — in  England,  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  is  a  matter  affecting  the  interests  of  the  world 

(1623-86).  Lord  Mansfield  (1706-93),  and  Lord  at  large.   It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  indiffer- 

Stowell   (1746-1836);   in  the  United  States^  ence  to  nations  whether  one  ot  them  lails  to 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  (1766-18S6)  and  Justice  maintain  orderly  govemmott  witiiln  its  terri- 

Stmnr  (1770-1845).  tory  or  dibits  a  soceession  of  short-lived  ad- 

Tba  modem  method  of  developing  and  adjust*  ministiwtions  established,  maintained,  and  over- 
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thrown  by  force  of  amu.  Such  a  condition  of 
affairs  is  a  practical  denial  to  orderly  states 
of  the  same  treatment  of  the  citizens  and  com- 
merce of  those  states  as  thev  themselves  extend. 
To  inmrore  the  obnctioiiable  eonditloiui  and  to 
eatabush  legal  and  stable  goramment,  oUwr 
states  have  used  forc^  diplomatio  or  (tf  arms. 
Most  neutrals  suffer  during  war,  nearly  all  do 
to  some  extent,  tiiough  the  gain  in  some  in- 
stances is  greater  than  the  loss.  Those  neutrals 
which  conceiTe  an  impending  war  to  be  hurtful 
to  their  interests  or  dangeroas  to  their  well- 
bdng  haTe*  whem  possessed  of  tiie  power,  swne- 
tfanes  bronjriit  such  pressure  to  bnr  upon  the 
states  desiring  to  a{^eal  to  arms  that  war  has 
been  averted. 

These  interfereneea  with  the  internal  affairs 
or  eeaaeraUy  respected  rights  of  sovereign  or 
semisorerdgn  states  constitutes  intervention 
(q.v.),  of  which  Sir  William  Harcourt  says: 
"It  is  a  high  and  summary  procedure  which 
may  sometimes  snatch  a  remedy  beyond  the 
reach  of  law.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  the  case  of  interventint,  as  in  the  case 
of  revolution,  its  essence  is  illegality,  and  its 
jnstiflcatiMi  is  its  snceess;  of  all  things,  at  <nice 
the  moat  unjurtifiaUe  and  the  most  impolitio  is 
an  nnsnccessful  interventirai."  While  in  a 
measure  true,  this  is  an  extreme  statement  from 
the  modem  point  of  view.  In  both  cases  the 
proper  Iweis  of  justification  is  the  degree  of 
tolerability  of  the  condition  which  is  to  be 
improved,  the  possibility  of  success,  and  a  com* 
parison  of  the  results  of  success  with  the  east 
of  life,  property^  etc.,  entailed  by  intervention. 

Certain  states,  sovereign  in  most  respects, 
have  never  been  recc^^nized  as  belonging  to  the 
great  international  groiq>,  chi^y  from  a  lack 
of  effectiveness  of  their  governments,  especially 
as  r^:ards  protection  of  foreigners  because  of 
wide  differences  in  laws  and  customs.  From 
this  condition  Japan  has  emerged  and  China  is 
endeavoring  to  emerge.  Existing  states  of  this 
^pe  are  Siam,  Abyssinia,  etc  Btrrenl  small 
states  of  Eiiro]w  are  called  neutralised  states 
beeanse  their  neutaaltty  has  been  guuanteed 
by  the  Great  Powers.  Such  are  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  and  Luxemburg.  Switzerland  and 
Bel^um  possess  armies,  but  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  internal  police  and  protection  against 
invasion.  (For  the  breach  of  neutrality  in 
Belgium  and  Luxemburg  In  1014,  see  War  Xlf 
EuBOPB.)  Semiaoverei^  states  nercise  full 
sovereignty  exc^t  in  certain  mattore  defined  hy 
treaty  with  a  Great  Power  or  Powers.  Sum 
are  Cuba,  Panama,  Morocco,  and  Persia.  States 
existing  under  the  protection  of  Great  Powers 
have  a  very  limited  sovereign^.  Egypt,  Tunis, 
Zanzibar,  and  the  little  reptwlios  of  Andorra 
and  San  Marino  are  examples. 

Sovereign  states  which  have  been  generally 
recognized  as  such  are  called  de  jure  states. 
While  a  state  is  in  the  process  of  making  by 
means  of  war,  the  revolutionists  are  called 
suf^enta  until  Uiot  have  established  some  form 
of  government  and  eon^l  an  area  of  territory 
in  which  they  are  able  to  give  and  do  give  the 
same  protection  to  life  and  property  as  is  af- 
forded under  like  conditions  by  the  authorities 
of  sovereign  states.  They  may  then  properly 
be  recf^ized  as  b^ligerentt  and  usually  are  so 
recognized  if  they  obey  the  rules  of  international 
law.  <See  Bblugbbent.)  Whether  realized 
or  not,  tiiey  are  de  facto  states.  One  of  tiie  most 
diatinguiahed   examples  of  a  de  facto  state 
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which  did  not  become  de  jure  was  the  Confed- 
wate  States  of  America. 

Jnriadletion.  Since  each  sovereign  state  is 
in  theory  ind^ndoit  of  foreign  control,  its  full 
Jnrisdiotion  extends  thronghont  its  own  terri- 
tory and  no  farther.  This  territory  includes 
the  land  and  water  wholly  within  its  border^ 
the  marginal  seas  to  a  distance  of  3  miles,  also 
the  air  above  and  the  earth  beneath  the  areas 
so  defined.  Treaty,  comity,  particular  condi- 
tions, usage,  the  power  of  modem  guns,  and 
the  development  of  airships  have  modified  tiiis 
jurisdiction.  Rivers  and  narrow  channels  form- 
ing natural  boundaries  are  open  to  the  nav^a* 
ti<m  of  both  states,  the  actual  boundary  passing 
tiirongh  the  centre  of  the  deepest  or  most  prao- 
tieable  channel.  In  the  ease  of  rivers  or  chan- 
nels OTiginating  in  one  state  and  flowing  through 
others,  the  within  each  state  are  snbjwt 

to  its  full  jurisdiction;  but  comity,  usi^,  and 
treaty  have  generally  extended  the  use  of  the 
full  length  of  such  waterways  to  peaceful  com- 
merce, so  that  a  refusal  to  permit  such  use 
would  be  rqarded  as  a  most  unfriendly  act. 
I(  howsvor,  artificial  channels  or  canals  an 
oonstmeted  by  a  state,  it  may  impose  any  con- 
ditions upon  their  use  that  it  pleases,  provided 
the  improved  channel  or  canal  has  not  closed 
to  use  a  preexisting  natural  one.  Bays  and 
indentations  of  the  coast,  where  the  headlands 
are  less  than  6  miles  apart,  are  rc^rded  as 
belonging  to  a  nation's  territory;  even  where 
the  headlands  are  farther  apart,  treaty,  long- 
eontinned  exercise  of  jorisdieticm,  and  speeul 
oottditiona  have  given  a  qnasi  acqnieseenoe  in 
such  jurisdiction. 

The  control  of  the  marginal  seas  to  a  diatanee 
of  3  miles  from  the  coast  is  based  upon  natural 
right  (of  self-protection),  the  possibility  of  en- 
forcing jurisdiction,  and  the  distance  at  which 
guns  on  ships  or  on  shore  could  inflict  damage. 
The  range  of  guns  has  greatly  increased  since 
this  rule  was  first  generuly  accepted,  and  it  is 
now  modified.  Fiul  jurisdiction  within  the 
3-mlle  limit  rennins;  beyond  that  limit  the 
jurisdietion  does  not  octend,  but  otiier  powers 
must  not  cany  on  operations  of  war  at  a  dis- 
tance within  the  range  of  their  weapons,  as 
snch  operations  might  Injure  neutrals. 

There  are  certain  restrictions  upon  the  juris- 
diction of  states  called  servitudet.  These  relate 
chiefly  but  not  necessarily  to  territorial  rights 
and  are  almost  without  exertion  defined  by 
trMty.  AnMmg  these  are  the  right  of  passage 
thronigh  channels  or  territory;  the  rif^ht  to  fish 
in  foreign  waters,  to  build  a  canal  m  foreign 
territory;  the  requirement  that  a  port  shall  be 
free  of  import  or  export  taxes,  that  certain 
territory  shall  remain  neutral,  that  certain 
places  ^all  not  be  fortified,  etc. 

Over  the  high  teae  jA-y-)  QO  nation  lias  any 
right  of  sovereignty.  They  are  free  to  the  com- 
merce and  warships  of  the  world.  Since  all 
nations  have  an  equal  right  to  tfadr  unrestricted 
us^  no  nation  aigaged  in  vrar  can  interfere 
witii,  interrapt,  or  rendw  dangerous  the  opera- 
tions of  neutral  commerce  on  the  high  seas  when 
carried  on  in  aooordance  with  international  law ; 
nor  may  neutrals  restrict  the  lawful  operations 
of  belligerents. 

Merchant  ships  upon  the  high  seas  are  subject 
to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  state  that 
issues  the  evidence  of  nationality  which  carries 
with  it  the  right  to  fly  the  national  tag.  Ex- 
cept in  time  of  war,  a  m««hant  vessel  of  a 
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nation  cannot  be  interfered  with  hj  the  veaaela 
or  forces  of  another  when  upon  the  high  seas. 
While  within  the  territorial  waters  of  a  for- 
eign state,  such  a  vessel  is  subject  to  all  the 
laws  of  that  state;  but  the  French  rules,  which 
exempt  a  foreign  Teasel  from  French  jurisdio- 
tion  unless  a  crime  be  committed  on  board 
which  disturbs  the  public  peace,  are  becoming 
widely  accepted.  Public  vessels  of  a  nation  are 
not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other 
state,  whether  on  the  high  seas  or  in  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  that  otlier  state.  As  r^ards 
armed  vessels,  the  raemption  from  jurisdiction 
is  absolute  and  unqualified,  but  they  mnst  obey 
the  local  laws  and  rules  of  the  port.  In  certain 
cases  of  unarmed  TesselB  satisfactory  evidence 
of  their  public  character  may  be  required.  For 
wearing  greater  safety  at  sea,  certain  intema- 
ticmal  rules  (see  Bm-ES  of  the  Road  at  Sba) 
for  the  navigation  of  vessels  have  been  adopted. 
These  must  be  rigorously  obeyed  by  all  vessels, 
public  and  private. 

The  art  of  aviation  has  brought  about  a  new 
ocntdition  of  affairs  as  regards  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  air  and  has  rendered  a  definition  of  that 
jwiadiction  of  greatly  increased  Importanee. 
As  the  quesUons  InvolTed  chie^  concern  <^>era- 
ttons  of  vnur,  the  subject  is  treated  under  that 
head. 

The  jurisdiction  of  a  sovereign  state  over  its 
eitixens  or  subjects  is  absolute  when  they  are 
within  its  borders.  When  they  are  abroad,  its 
Jnrisdietion  is  modified  and  subject  to  ecnsidera- 
tion  of  the  aoverdgn^  of  the  ootmtry  in  which 
tlbey  are  located  or  mveUng.  Resideiit  aliens 
and  aliens  traveling  In  a  eotmtry  are  subject  in 
all  respects  to  its  laws  unless  these  laws  are 
modified  by  treaty  or  usage  when  applied  to 
aliens.  Subjection  to  local  laws  implfes  access 
to  local  courts.  Protection  to  aliens  in  peace- 
ful and  legal  vocations  or  business  is  guaran- 
teed, and  Uiis  protection  is  practically  the  same 
as  iha.%  givmi  to  resident  citizens.  Sut  aliens 
m^r  be  excluded  from  the  whole  or  from  any 

rt  M  the  territory  of  a  state.  Aliens  cannot 
forced  to  enter  the  military  or  naval  estab- 
lishment of  a  country  unless  bom  and  resident 
witliin  that  country,  in  which  case  the  question 
of  their  status  is  not  well  defined  and  the  usage 
is  not  uniform. 

Citizens  of  a  state  resident  or  traveling 
abroad  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  their 
own  government  against  unjust  treatment,  from 
arbitrary  acts  of  oppression,  or  deprivatitm  of 
rigfati  or  property,  but  not  against  penalties 
incnrred  hy  infraction  of  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  may  be.  Th^  cannot,  how- 
ever, expect  a  more  favorable  treatment  than 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  country.   See  Aukn. 

A  diplomatic  officer  resident  or  traveling 
abroad  is  entitled  to  certain  immunities  from 
foreign  jurisdiction.  These  include  inviolability 
of  hu  person  and  of  his  t^ial  residence  and 
oflloes,  exemption  from  civil  and  commercial 
Jurisdiction  (local  police  r^olations,  customa 
duties  and  taxes,  religions  regulations,  etc), 
and  gmeral  exercise  of  authority  over  his  otfi< 
cial  suite  and  his  immediate  family.  Consula 
are  not  diplomatic  agents  and  do  not  possess 
tiiese  immunities.  Their  official  papers  are, 
however,  exempt  from  seizure,  and  comity  and 
convention  have  considerably  extended  th^r 
privileges.  As  officera  of  foreign  states,  Inter- 
national  comity  requires  that  certain  considera- 
tion be  ahown  them  and  tlut  thqr  should  Bot 


be  required  to  perform  any  duty  or  be  subject 
to  any  treatment  which  will  interfere  with  the 
proper  discharge  of  their  Intimate  functions, 
so  long  as  th^  conform  with  the  local  lawa  and 
treaty  obligatitma.    See  Diploicatio  AsKirTB! 

COW8TTL,  JfBCANTILB. 

Treaties.  Treaties  are  contracts  between 
states.  They  are  not  international  law,  though 
such  of  their  provisions  as  receive  general  ac- 
ceptance may  become  bo.  If  any  article  of  a 
treaty  should  contravene  a  well-established  rule 
of  international  law,  it  would  certainly  Iw  held 
as  void  by  all  but  the  contracting  parties.  See 
Tbeatt. 

Keasnrea  Short  of  War.  These  include  all 
measures  for  exerting  pressure  upon  an  offend- 
ing state  witlioat  declaring  war.  They  are  usu- 
ally divided  into  two  classes,  retoraons  and 
reprisals. 

Retorsions  are  retaliations  in  kind.  Whoi 
any  state  has  done  certain  acts  which  are  re- 
garded by  another  as  prejudicial  to  its  Interests, 
it  may  retaliate  by  doing  the  same  acta.  Re- 
strictions uwm  trade  or  commerce  are  frequentiy 
thus  replied  to. 

Repruals  are  any  measures  taken  for  tiia 
purpose  of  fordng  an  offending  state  to  comply 
with  its  obligatims  or  as  a  means  of  retalia- 
tion— ^these  measures  being  taken  without  in- 
tending to  declare  or  bring  on  war,  thou^  in 
many  cases  they  do  lead  to  a  declaration  of  it 
by  tiie  other  stote.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  common  forms  of  reprisal:  (a)  laying  of 
special  duties  or  taxes  upon  the  eommeree  or 
domiciled  dtixena  of  the  offending  state  (this 
is  rep ri gal  if  it  is  not  a  retaliation  in  kind)  i 
(6)  witbdrawal  or  suspension  of  rights  or 
privileges  of  such  domiciled  citizens;  <o)  8^ 
questration  or  seizure  of  property  of  the  offend- 
ing state  or  of  its  citizens;  (d)  suspension  of 
treaties  or  of  certain  parts  of  treaties;  (e) 
suspension  of  commercial  or  other  interoonrssh 
partial  or  complete;  (/)  pacific  blockade;  [g) 
partial  or  temporary  occupation  of  territoiy. 
See  Rkpsual;  SmnBioN. 

IPfTEBNATIONAL  LAW  IN  WAS 

War  is  a  contest  between  the  armed  forces 
of  states.  Revolutions  or  insurrections  l>ecome 
war  when  the  insni^ents  are  recognized  as 
l>elligereDts.  (Seb  Wail)  These  forces  may 
operate  on  land,  on  the  sea,  under  the  surface 
of  the  seat  or  In  the  air.  The  ri|^t  to  main  war 
is  one  of  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  and  la 
theoretically  defensible  on  the  grounds  of  self- 
protection  or  self-interest. 

When  war  has  been  declared,  or  has  been 
recognized  as  existing,  the  relations  of  states 
to  each  are  profoundly  modified  or  changed. 
The  contending  parties  become  b^igerente  (see 
Beluobbsnt),  and  other  states  are  known  aa 
neutrals.  Formerly  the  citizens  of  opposing 
belligerait  states  were  one  and  all  hda  to  be 
enetnies,  thoufj^  tills  view  is  now  great^  nodi- 
fled,  aa  will  be  hereinafter  explidmsd.  vmatles 
existing  between  belligerents  are  usually  abro- 
gated or  Buspoided  during  war  except  as  re^urda 
articles  concerning  Hie  conduct  of  war.  Trea- 
ties to  which  neutarals  and  belligerents  are  par- 
ties are  modified  to  conform  to  existing  condi- 
tions or  suspended. 

The  possible  area  over  which  warlike  opera- 
tions are  pomissitde  are  the  territoriea  of  the 
belligerent  statea  and  ttie  li^  aeaa.   By  aj[rea> 
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mmi,  Toluntaiy  decktraticm,  or  throug^i  the 
«oerci<m  of  other  powers,  the  area  of  operMaoM 
may  be  emfined  to  a  particular  diftriet  or 

locality. 

War  may  b^in  by  hostile  acts  of  states  or  a 
definite  declaration  or  statement.  The  Second 
Hague  Oonferenee  adopted  the  following  roles 
as  to  the  otnnmeneeiDent  of  hostilities,  and  these 
were  ratified  by  nearly  all  the  Powers:  "Art.  I. 
Ihe  eontraetittg  powers  reoogniae  that  hosUlitles 
between  them  mast  not  commence  without  a 
previous  and  unequivoeal  warning,  which  shall 
take  the  form  eitner  of  a  declaration  of  war, 
giving  reasons,  or  of  an  ultimatum  witii  a  con- 
ditional declaration  of  war. 

"Art  n.  The  state  of  war  should  be  notified 
to  the  neutral  powers  without  delay,  and  shall 
not  take  effect  in  regard  to  them  until  after  the 
reedpt  of  a  notification.  Nevarthdess,  neutral 
powers  cannot  plead  the  absence  of  notificatimt 
if  it  be  eetablisoed  heyood  doubt  tJiat  they  were 
in  fact  aware  of  the  state  of  war." 

Notwithstanding  these  rules  the  lack  of  in* 
Ikerent  force  in  international  law  will  probably 
lead  to  direct  riolation  or  evasion  by  snoterfuge 
If  a  state  considers  its  interests  too  deraly 
eoBooned  to  comply  with  its  provisions.  This 
is  diM  in  part  to  nie  rapidUy  with  which  modem 
tro(^  and  fieeta  mur  be  mobUiied  and  moved 
and  tiie  disastrous  effects  of  delay  or  the  great 
gains  to  be  effected  thereby.  In  the  eonmtion 
of  affairs  which  commonly  exists  just  previous 
to  the  outbreak  of  war  the  actions  of  both  states 
vt  of  their  forces  can  be  made  an  excuse  for 
almost  any  proceedings  short  of  general  hostili- 
ties. The  mobilization  of  the  land  or  naval 
forces  of  a  state  for  which  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation Is  givsn  may  be,  and  usualW  is,  re- 
garded as  a  hostile  act  a  posnble  adversary, 
and  this  act  becomes  sull  more  hostile  if  the 
troops  be  directed  towards  or  concentrate  upon 
the  frontier  of  this  adversary.  The  invasion  of 
the  territory  of  another  state  is  considered  an 
act  of  war. 

Land  Warfare.  The  armed  forces  of  a  coun- 
try consist  of  its  army  and  navy.  The  Hague 
C^vention  of  1007  provides: 

"Art.  L  The  laws,  the  rights,  and  the  duties 
ti  war  apply  not  <mly  to  the  army  but  also  to 
ndUtia  and  Tolmtteer  organixations  combining 
the  following  conditicms;  1.  Having  at  their 
head  a  person  who  is  responidble  for  his  sub- 
ordinates. S.  Having  a  permanent  distinctive 
sign,  recognizable  at  a  distance.  3.  Openly 
baring  arms.  4.  Conforming  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war  in  their  operations.  lu  coun- 
tries where  tiie  militia  or  volunteer  organisa- 
tions constitute  or  form  part  of  tiie  nmy,  thty 
are  comprised  under  the  denominati(m  of  army. 

"Art.  n.  The  inhabitants  of  an  unoccupied 
territory  who,  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
Bpootaneoosly  take  up  arms  in  order  to  repel  the 
invading  troops,  without  having  had  time  to 
organize  in  accordance  with  Article  I,  shall  be 
considered  as  belligerents  if  they  bear  arms 
<menly  and  respect  the  laws  and  customs  of 
warfare." 

Noncombatants  are  of  two  classes:  (a)  un- 
armed eiticena  or  residents  engaged  in  peaceful 
pmmiits;  (&)  unarmed  persons  performing  du- 
ties witii  the  army  or  navy,  but  not  part  of  the 
firiiting  force  of  an  army  or  part  of  the  crew 
m  a  vessel  of  war.  The  latter  may  be  held  as 
prisoners  of  war,  the  former  may  not,  though 
any  person  possessing  inlonnatton,  of  which 
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the  dissemination  might  be  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  a  belligerent,  may  be  temporarily 
detained  if  eapturea  within  a  belligerent's  juris- 
diction. Noncombatants  of  the  first  class  are 
entitied  to  the  protection  of  the  enemy's  troops, 
as  regards  life,  liber^,  prcnier^,  and  occiqta* 
tion,  as  far  as  is  practicabla  {Hugue  Oono^ 
1907.) 

Enemy's  titxyps  which  surrender  or  are  cap- 
tured are  prisoners  of  war.  An  offer  to  sur- 
render must  be  accepted.  Prisoners  of  war 
must  be  treated  humanely  and  have  the  same 
food,  bed,  and  clothing  as  the  troops  of  the 
captor.  Their  pers<mal  belongings,  except  arms, 
horses,  and  military  papers,  remain  their  prop- 
erty. They  are  not  to  be  confined  except  m 
case  of  necessity.  They  may  be  en^loyed  on 
work  not  connected  with  war  operations;  but 
If  so,  thcT  must  be  paid.  Expenses  of  main- 
tenance of  prisoners  are  to  he  repaid  by  their 
governments  at  the  dose  of  the  war.  A  bureau 
of  information  regarding  prisoners  of  war  must 
be  established,  and  it  shall  be  furnished  with 
all  information  concerning  them  and  keep  all 
papers,  valuables,  etc.,  found  on  the  field  of 
battle  or  left  behind  by  prisoners  who  escape, 
are  paroled,  exchanged,  etc.  Prisoners  may  be 
given  disciplinary  punishment  for  attempting 
to  eaoape  or  for  insubordination  or  infraetiim 
oi  ithe  rules  established  for  thdr  government. 
Parole  which  Is  an  engagement  not  to  bear 
arms  against  the  captor  during  tiie  continuance 
of  hostilities  unless  duly  exdianged,  may  be 
accepted  from  prisoners,  but  they  cannot  be 
forced  to  give  it.  Breach  of  parole  is  punishable 
by  a  military  court.  Persons  who  follow  an 
army  but  are  not  connected  with  it,  such  as 
newspaper  correspondents,  sutlers,  furnishers  of 
supplies,  etc.,  if  hdd  by  the  captor  shall  be 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  In  regard  to  the 
wills,  death  certificates,  burial,  etc.,  the  same 
rules  are  followed  as  for  soldiers  of  the  captor's 
army.  Sick  and  wounded  are  to  be  cared  for 
in  accordance  with  rules  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion (q.v.).    (Hague  Oonv.,  1007.) 

Belligerents  are  forbidden:  (a)  to  use  poison 
or  poisoned  weapons ;  ( & )  to  kill  or  wound 
through  treachery  or  after  an  enemy  has  laid 
down  nis  arms  and  surrendered;  (0)  to  declare 
that  no  quarter  will  be  given;  (d)  to  employ 
weapons,  projectiles,  or  substances  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  cause  unnecessary  pain;  <e)  to 
make  improper  use  of  the  flag  of  Iruce,  national 
flag,  insignia  and  uniform  of  the  enemy,  or  dis- 
tinctive signs  of  the  Geneva  Convention;  (/)  to 
seize  or  destroy  enemy's  property  except  when 
actually  necessary;  ig)  to  declare  extinguished, 
swnended,  or  barred  the  rights  and  choses  in 
action  of  the  nationals  of  the  adversary;  (h)  to 
compel  the  nationals  of  the  adversary  to  take 
part  in  military  operations  against  their  coun- 
try, even  if  in  the  service  of  the  captor  before 
the  commencement  of  the  war;  (t)  to  bombard 
undefended  cities,  villages,  dwellings,  or  build- 
ings; to  give  up  a  city  or  place  to  pillage,  sack, 
or  plunder  even  if  taken  by  assault.  (Hague 
Conv.,  1907.) 

Stratagems  and  other  means  to  obtain  in- 
formation concerning  the  enemy  and  the  topog* 
raphy  of  the  connnry  are  permissible.  Before 
beginning  a  bombardment,  the  commander  of 
the  attacking  force  shall  give  warning  if  pos- 
sible except  in  case  of  attack  by  main  force. 
During  ueges  and  bombardments  buildings  do- 
voted  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  re- 
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ligiouB  worahip,  art,  science,  charity,  and  his- 
torical bnildiugs  and  monuments  wiU  be  spared 
as  far  as  pracucable  if  not  used  for  a  militar; 
purpose.  These  buildings  shall  be  distinguished 
by  the  besieged  hy  visible  ngns  and  the  be- 
getter informed  of  thdr  diaraetar.  (Buguo 
Oom>.,  1907.) 

A  spy  is  a  person  who  attempts  to  get  mili- 
tary uformation  for  the  use  of  the  enemy  in  a 
clandestine  manner  and  by  deception.  Undis- 
guised soldiers  are  not  spies;  nor  are  undis- 
guised soldiers  or  civilians  openly  performing 
Uieir  duties,  even  if  carrying  dinti^hes.  A 
spy  caught  in  the  act  must  not  be  poniahed 
without  biaL  A  spy  who  escapes  and  rejoins 
Ids  own  mrmy  cannot^  if  ree^ttnred,  be  punuhed 
for  his  offense. 

Flags  are  carried  to  Indicate  the  nationality 
of  tiie  troops  to  enemy  and  friend  alike  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  flag  of  truce  (q.v.)  is  used 
to  ask  for  a  parley.  A  white  flag  is  eomrtinies 
used  as  a  sign  of  surrender. 

Capitulations  must  take  into  account  the 
rules  of  military  honor  and  be  agreed  upon.  An 
armistice  (q.v.)  snspeods  military  apentiam 
by  the  puties  to  it  over  the  terrlrar  and  dnr- 
Ing  the  period  agreed  upon.  Serious  violations 
give  tiie  right  to  denounce  it  and  resume  hoetili- 
ties;  violation  of  clauses  by  individuals  requires 
only  their  punishment. 

A  territory  is  considered  as  being  occupied 
when  actually  under  the  authority  of  the  hostile 
army  and  where  that  anthorify  is  capable  of 
being  exerted.  The  occupant  shall  take  all 
meunree  neoesaary  to  restore  and  preserve 
order,  lif^  fTvpaeiy,  and  the  rights  to  religious 
convieti<ms  and  religious  worship.  Private 
property  cannot  be  conflscated  or  taken  except 
for  public  use,  and  then  it  must  be  paid  for; 
looting  is  forbidden.  Taxes,  duties,  and  tolls 
may  bo  collected  for  defraying  the  enenses  of 
administratitHi,  but  tiiey  should  be  laid  and  col- 
lected as  nearly  aa  -practicable  in  accordance 
with  previous  enstom.  If  other  taxM  are  laid 
or  contributions  collected,  tfa^  must  be  for  the 
needs  of  the  army  or  administration.  All  taxes 
must  be  established  pursuant  to  a  written  order 
issued  under  authority  of  the  commander  in 
chief,  and  a  receipt  be  given  for  all  payments. 
Reqi^itions  in  kind  and  services  can  duly  be 
levied  for  the  needs  of  the  army.  Si^pliea 
must  be  paid  for  in  cash  as  far  as  possible,  a 
receipt  given  for  the  remainder,  and  the 
amounts  due  paid  as  soon  aa  possible. 

An  army  occupying  a  territoiy  ma^  seize  on^ 
the  specie,  funds,  collectible  securities,  arms, 
munitions  of  war,  and  other  movable  property 
of  the  state  capable  of  l>eing  used  in  mi'  fitary 
operations.  Private  property,  such  as  means  of 
communication,  transportation,  munitions  of 
war,  etc.,  may  he  seized,  but  the  owners  must 
be  indemnified  for  their  use.  Submarine  cables 
connecting  an  "occupied"  territory  with  a  neu- 
tral territory  shall  not  be  seised  or  destroyed 
except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity.  If  injured, 
they  must  be  restored  and  the  indemnities  ad- 
justed upon  the  conclusion  of  peace.  .  Public 
buildings,  real  estate,  and  other  fixed  property 
of  the  state  may  be  occupied  by  the  captor  as  a 
usufructuary.  The  property  of  communes  and 
of  institutions  devoted  to  religious  worship, 
charity,  instruction,  or  to  arts  and  sciences, 
even  when  belonging  to  the  govemmmt,  shidl 
be  treated  as  private  property.  Seisure  or  de- 
struction of  such  inatitutionB,  or  historical 


monuments,  or  works  of  art  or  science  is  pro- 
hibited.   {Hagtte  Corn).,  1907.) 

War  on  the  Sea.  The  naval  forces  of  a  state 
comprise  the  rwular  navy,  the  naval  reserve, 
naval  militia,  vunnteers,  and  otiwrs  taken  into 
the  public  aervieew  While  privateers  are  still 
pomissihle  under  intematiMial  law,  it  is  mi 
likely  that  tii^  wiU  again  be  used  by  a  givat 
naval  power. 

The  rules  for  land  warfare  already  cited  also 
govern  naval  warfare  so  far  as  they  are  appli> 
cable.  The  area  in  which  naval  4^>erationa  may 
take  place  conqirises  the  high  seas  and  the 
territorial  watera  of  the  belligerents.  The  ob* 
jeeta  sought  in  naval  warfore  are  the  capture 
and  destruction  of  the  naval  and  military  foross 
of  the  enemy,  of  various  naval  and  military 
establishments,  and  of  his  maritime  oommeroe; 
also  to  aid  military  operations  and  defend  the 
national  territory,  property,  and  sea^btvne 
commerce. 

Public  vessels  of  the  enemy  may  be  captured 
outside  of  neutral  watera;  their  officers  and 
crews  become  prisonns  of  war,  except  those  whidi 
are  ezonpted  1^  the  Geneva  Convention.  The 
vessel  itself  is  a  prize  vt  war,  no  prize-court  pro- 
eeedinKB  being  necessary.  Vessels  owned  1^  pri- 
vate emzena  of  belligerent  states  are  subject  to 
capture  as  enemy  property  when  outside  of  neu- 
tral water,  though  the  United  Statee  has  always 
striven  to  make  it  a  rule  of  international  law 
that  private  property  not  contraband  of  war 
be  exempt  from  capture.  After  a  merchant 
vessel  is  captured  she  mnst  be  turned  over  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  prize  court  (q.v.)  to  deter* 
mine  the  validity  of  the  act,  or  ahe  may  give  a 
ransom  bond.  (See  Ransoic.)  Belligerent  vee* 
sels  of  war  have  the  right  to  search  all  private 
vessels,  belligerent  or  neutral,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine their  nationality  and  wheth^  they  are 
subject  to  capture  or  not.  Neutral  vessels  may 
be  captured  and  condemned  as  prizes  for  the 
following  offeneee:  <•)  carrying  contraband  of 
war  to  a  port  of  the  enemy;  (6)  entering  or 
attempting  to  enter  a  bloduded  porti  (o)  un- 
neutral swvice;  (d)  ftoreilde  remtanoe  to  atop- 
page  or  search. 

Neutral  trade  with  the  enemy  is  permitted 
in  ports  not  bloclcaded  provided  the  neutral  ves- 
sels do  not  carry  goods  which  are  contraband 
of  war.  All  goods  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  viz.,  (a)  contraband,  which  are  useful 
soldy  for  war  purposes,  such  as  arms,  ammuni- 
titm,  etc;  (6)  dmtUtumal  contraband,  which 
are  used  for  both  war  and  peaceful  purposes, 
such  aa  eoal,  oil,  provisions,  money,  etc.;  (o) 
free  goods,  which  are  used  only  for  peaceful 
purposes,  such  as  raw  materials,  machinery 
necessary  for  agriculture  and  mining,  furniture, 
etc.  While  the  provisions  of  the  DMlaraticm  of 
London  have  not  been  universally  agreed  to, 
its  terms  are  in  accordance  with  the  generally 
accepted  rules  of  intematimial  law,  so  that  its 
definite  lists  of  contraband,  conditional  contra- 
band, and  free  goods  are  likdy  to  guide  the 
decisions  of  future  prize  courts  (q.v.).  (Dad. 
of  London,  1909.) 

Though  the  United  States  has  always  striven 
to  secure  the  exemption  of  private  property 
from  capture,  the  rule  has  not  yet  been  adoptM. 
Enemy's  gooda  on  an  enemy's  vessel  are  subject  to 
capture  and  condemnation,  but  enemy's  goods  on 
a  neutral  vessel  are  not  subject  to  condemna- 
tion, nor  are  neutral  goods  on  an  enuny's  vcasd. 
{Dwl.  of  Paris,  1866.) 
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Blockades  (see  BijOCKxde)  may  be  either  on  the 
sea  or  on  land  and  may  be  military,  naval,  or 
commercial.  Most  sea  blockades  are  both  naval 
wad  commercial.  The  following  remarks  apply 
to  eonnnereUl  blockades: 

A  (eommercial)  blo<Aade  is  the  investment  of 
the  coast  or  a  portion  of  the  coast  by  a  naval 
force  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  vessels 
from  entering  or  leaving  any  po^  in  the  block- 
aded area  without  immment  danger  of  capture. 
Blockades  must  be  establisfaed  by  proclamation 
to  all  states  and  to  the  local  authorities,  and  a 
reasonable  time  allowed  for  neutrals  to  receive 
the  information.  Breach  of  blockade  by  a  neu- 
tral merchant  vessel  renders  her  liable  to  cap* 
ttm  and  condemnation  as  a  lawful  prise.  But 
if  tiie  vessel  escapes  to  her  destinaaon,  she  is 
not  afterward  liable  for  her  act.  The  cargo  of 
a  vessel  condemned  for  breach  of  blockade  is 
also  subject  to  condemnation.  All  private  ves- 
sels, whether  belonging  to  a  neural  or  the 
enemy,  should  be  turned  over  to  a  prize  court 
for  adjudication,  but  in  very  exceptional  cases 
they  may  be  destroyed.  {De^.  of  London, 
1909.) 

Submarine  mines  may  be  laid  in  any  belliger- 
ent waters  by  either  bdligerent  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  war  veMels  of  the  enemyi  but 
not  for  the  puipoee  of  intercepting  commercial 
shipping,  though  certain  channels  to  a  harbor 
may  be  closed  by  mines,  hulks,  or  any  form  of 
obstnictioQ.    (Hague  Conv.,  1907.) 

In  r^ard  to  automatic  submarine  contact 
mines  The  Hague  Convention  of  1907  provides: 

"Art  I.  It  is  forbidden: 

"1.  To  lay  unancbored  automatic  oontaet 
mines,  except  when  they  are  so  constrocted  as 
to  become  narmless  one  hour  after  the  person 
who  laid  them  ceaaea  to  cmtrol  them. 

"2.  To  lay  anchored  automatic  contact  mines 
which  do  not  become  harmless  as  soon  as  they 
have  broken  loose  from  their  moorings. 

"3.  To  use  torpedoes  which  do  not  become 
harmless  when  they  have  missed  their  mark. 

"Art.  XL  It  is  forbidden  to  lay  automatic  otm- 
taet  mines  off  the  coast  and  ports  of  the 
enemy,  with  the  sole  object  of  intercepting  com- 
mercial shipping." 

Another  article  provides  that  every  precaution 
must  be  taken  for  the  security  of  peaceful  ship* 
ping  and  to  notify  neutrals  of  danger  zones 
when  the  mines  are  no  longer  under  surveillance. 
At  the  close  of  hostilities  all  existing  mines 
must  be  removed  by  the  state  which  placed 
them. 

17niiratTaI  Service.  Unneutral  eerrice  in- 
cludea  all  acts  by  a  neutral  vessel,  knowingly 
performed,  which  give  aid  to  the  enemy  or 
assist  him  in  carrying  on  the  war.  These  in- 
clude the  carrying  of  troops  or  dispatches  (not 
in  the  ordinary  closed  mails),  or  supplies  for 
the  enemy;  or  being  in  the  exclusive  employ- 
ment of  tile  enemy's  government;  or  being  under 
orders  or  control  of  an  agent  placed  on  board  by 
that  government;  or  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  hostilities.  Neutral  vemds  performing  any 
of  the  services  mentioiwd  in  tiie  foregoing  are 
therefore  liable  to  capture  and  condemnation  as 
lawful  prizes. 

Neutral  States  during  War.  It  is  the  right 
of  a  state  to  remain  neutral  during  war.  It  is 
its  duly  to  observe  that  neutrality  in  its  actions 
affecting  bell^erents.  It  is  customary  for  tiie 
head  of  a  neutral  state  to  issue  a  prouamaticm 
of  neutrality,  informing  its  people  of  the  exist- 
VoL.  XU.— 19 
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ing  war  and  cautioning  them  as  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  neutrals  and  the  penalties  for  breach  of 
such  obligations. 

Neutral  states  must  not  (a)  permit  the  use 
of  their  territoir  by  belligerents  or  (6)  aid 
bdligerents  in  thetr  (derations.  This  aid  in- 
clude the  equipment  and  construction  of  vessels 
of  war.  But  a  neutral  power  is  not  called  upon 
to  prevent  the  export  or  transport,  on  the  part 
of  one  or  other  of  the  belligerents,  of  arms, 
munitions  of  war,  or,  in  general,  of  anythiitf 
which  can  be  of  use  to  an  army  or  a  flesC 
{Deal,  of  London,  1909.) 

Hie  fact  of  a  neutral  power  resisting,  even 
by  force,  attempts  to  violate  its  neutralil^  can- 
not be  rcsardea  as  a  iKwtile  act.  {HaguB  Oom>., 
1907.) 

A  neutral  power  is  not  called  upon  to  forbid 
or  restrict  the  use  on  behalf  of  the  belligerents 
of  tel^hone  or  tel^raph  cables  or  of  ^reless 
telegraph  apparatus  belonging  to  it  or  to  com- 

fianies  or  private  individuals,  or  even  to  a  bel- 
iger«it,  if  erected  before  the  banning  of  hostil- 
ities and  if  it  is  open  to  all  public  message 
But  a  neutral  power  may  reetrict  the  use  of 
these  methods  of  communication  provided  the 
restriction  is  applied  impartially  to  botii  bel- 
ligerents.   {Bague  Conn.,  1007.) 

The  transfer  of  a  merchant  vessel  to  a  neutral 
flag  must  not  be  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
evading  capture  as  an  enemy's  ship.  In  order 
to  be  valid  it  must  be  unconditional,  complete, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  countries 
conoemed,  and  in  such  manner  that  neither  its 
control  nor  the  profits  of  its  employmeoit  shall 
remain  in  the  same  hands  as  before  tiw  transfer. 
If  the  transfer  takes  place  60  days  before  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  transfer  is  regarded 
as  valid  unless  it  can  he  proved  that  U  was 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  possible 
capture.  If  the  vessel  lost  her  belligerent  na- 
tionality less  than  60  days  before  hostilities 
began,  and  if  the  bill  of  sale  is  not  on  board, 
her  capture  gives  no  right  to  damages.  Trans- 
fer to  a  neutral  flu;  after  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  is  void  unless  it  is  proved  that  the 
transfer  was  not  made  in  order  to  evade  the 
conset^uences  to  which  an  enemy's  vessel,  as 
such,  is  exposed.  There  is  absolute  presumption 
that  such  transfer  ia  void  (1)  if  the  transfer 
has  been  made  during  a  voyage  or  in  a  blockaded 
port,  or  (2)  if  a  right  to  r^urchase  or  recover 
the  vessel  is  reserved  to  the  vendor,  or  (3)  if 
the  requirements  of  the  municipal  Uw  govern- 
ing the  right  to  fly  the  flag  under  irtiuih  the 
vMsdl  is  sailing  have  not  been  fulfilled.  Con- 
sult Articles  66  and  6<t  of  the  DeUaraUon  of 
London. 

Neutral  states  must  not,  in  the  absence  of  thdr 
own  legislation  to  the  contrary,  permit  belliger- 
ent war  vessels  to  remain  in  one  of  their  ports 
more  than  24  hours,  except  on  account  of  dam- 
age or  stress  of  weather.  If  the  war  vessel  re- 
fuses to  go,  it  may  be  seized  and  with  its  officers 
and  crew  interned  and  held  until  the  war  is 
over.     (Deol.  of  London,  1009.) 

A  belligerent  vessel  of  war  may  only  take,  in 
a  neutral  port,  sufficient  supplies  of  fuel  and 
provisions  to  enable  it  to  reach  a  port  of  its 
own  country.  A  prize  may  be  brought  into  a 
neutral  port,  on  account  of  unseaworthiness, 
stress  of  weather,  or  want  of  fuel  or  provisions, 
but  must  leave  as  soon  as  the  circumstances 
justifying  its  entry  are  at  an  end.  If  it  does 
not,  and  refuses  to  leave,  the  neutral  power 
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must  seize  it,  release  its  ofBcers  and  crew,  and 
intern  the  prize  crew.    {Decl.  of  London,  1909.) 

Airships  in  War.  As  r^^rds  aviation,  air- 
ships, and  aSrial  war,  no  rules  of  importance 
have  yet  received  international  sanction;  but 
many  s^arate  rules  have  been  prcmosed,  and 
many  authorities  have  written  on  ue  subject. 
The'  eonsensus  of  q»inion  seems  to  be  that:  (a) 
the  air  above  the  territory  of  a  country  and 
of  its  territorial  waters  ia  under  the  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  that  country;  (6)  the  air  above 
neutnil  territory  is  neutral  and  not  to  be  en- 
tered by  belligerent  airships  without  the  consent 
of  the  neutral  state  beneath  it,  except  through 
stress  of  weather,  injury  to  machinery,  lack  of 
fuel  to  reach  its  own  territory,  etc.;  (o)  neutral 
states  must  not  allow  their  territory  or  terri- 
torial waters  to  be  used  by  bdligerent  airships 
in  any  nutnner  which  may  assist  their  opera- 
tion; (d)  a  belligerent  state  may  make  such 
rules  as  regards  neutral  aircraft  entering  its 
jurisdiction  (see  rule  (a)  above)  as  it  may 
deem  necessary  for  its  own  protection;  (e) 
belligerent  states  may  exclude  neutral  airships 
from  the  theatre  of  war  to  prevent  disclosure  of 
their  movements  to  the  enemy,  whether  this  be 
their  own  territory,  that  of  uie  enemy,  or  of  a 
tiiird  power;  (/)  if  a  neutral  airship  is  engaged 
in  unneutral  service,  it  may  be  captured  If 
within  territoiy  (land  or  sea)  in  which  such 
captures  can  he  made  and  the  facts  submitted 
to  a  prize  court  for  adjudication;  (g)  in  case 
of  capture  of  a  neutral  airship  eng^ed  in  un- 
neutral service  its  crew  may  be  held  as  prisoners 
of  war  to  prevent  disclosure  (to  the  enemy) 
of  the  information  tint  may  have  been  ^ined; 
(h)  neutral  airships  communicating  with  be- 
si^ed,  invested,  or  blockaded  places  are  liable 
to  confiscation  for  breach  of  blodcad^  and  the 
crew  held  as  prisoners  of  war. 

By  declaration  of  the  Second  Hague  Confer- 
ence of  1907  it  is  prohibited  to  discharge  pro- 
jectiles and  explosives  from  balloons  or  by  other 
new  methods  of  a  similar  nature.  But  public 
opinion  has  chuised  since  that  time^  and  in  the 
great  European  War  of  1914  both  sides  used 
■Srial  eraft  for  bomb-dropping  purposes. 

It  is  manifest  that  airships  should  carry 
means  of  establishing  their  nationality,  and 
that  they  should  exhibit  some  distinguishing 
mark  the  absence  of  which  would  be  evidence  of 
unfriendliness ;  otherwise  neutral  or  friendly 
airships  might  be  destroyed  by  their  friends. 
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ib.,  1904) ;  Nys,  Le  droit  intemational  (4  vols., 
Brussels,  1904-06);  L.  F.  L.  Oppenheim,  /«ter- 
national  Law  (2  vols.,  London,  1905-06) ;  J.  B. 
Moore,  Digest  of  Intemational  Law  (8  vols., 
Washington,  1906);  H.  W.  Halleck,  Interna' 
tional  Law  {Atb  ed.,  London,  1908);  A.  P. 
Higgins,  The  Hague  Peace  and  Other  Intema- 
tional Conferences  (Cambridge,  1909) ;  Thomas 
Baty,  Intemational  Law  (London,  1909) ;  W.  E. 
Hall,  Intemational  Law  (6th  ed.,  Oxford,  1910) ; 
C.  H.  Stockton,  Manual  of  Intemational  Law 
(Annapolis,  1911).  The  most  important  and 
comprehensive  works  are  those  by  Wheaton, 
Hall,  Holtzendorff,  Oppenheim,  Cwo,  Rivier, 
Heffter,  Moore,  and  Nys.  The  short  treatises 
by  Snow.  Stockton,  and  Woolsey  are  convenient 
for  ordinary  referaiee.  The  annual  publications 
of  the  United  States  Naval  War  Coll^  and 
the  American  Journal  of  IntemationcU  Law 
are  invaluable  for  eonstutation  as  to  recent 
developments. 

The  Hague  Peace  Conference  of  1907  and  The 
London  Naval  Conference  of  1909  cover  in  a 
general  way  nearly  the  wht^e  field  of  inter- 
national law  as  regards  war.  The  Hague  Con* 
ferenee  adopted  a  series  of  conventions  on  the 
following-named  subjects:  (o)  pacific  settie- 
ment  of  intemational  disputes;  (&)  respecting 
the  limitations  of  the  employment  of  force  for 
the  recovery  of  contract  debts;  (o)  relative  to 
the  opening  of  hostilities;  (d)  respecting  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land;  (e)  respect- 
ing the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  powers  and 
persons  in  case  of  war  on  land;  (/)  rdative  to 
the  laying  of  automatic  submarine  contact 
mines;  {g)  reneeting  bombardment  by  naval 
forces  in  time  of  war;  (A)  adaptation  to  naval 
warfare  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion; (t)  relative  to  certain  restrictions  with 
r^^rd  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  capture  in 
naval  war;  {k)  concerning  the  rights  and  duties 
of  neutral  powers  in  naval  war;  (I)  relative  to 
the  status  of  enemy  merchant  ships  at  the  out- 
break of  hostilities;  (m)  relative  to  the  conver- 
sion alt  merchant  ships  Into  warships;  (»)  rda- 
tive  to  the  creation  of  an  intemational  prize 
court.  The  Conference  issued  a  declaration  pro- 
hibiting the  discharge  of  projectiles  and  explo- 
sives from  balloons  (and  by  inference  from  all 
aircraft),  and  it  formulated  an  opinion  and 
prepared  a  draft  of  a  convention  rdative  to  the 
creation  of  a  judicial  arbitration  court.  Not 
all  the  conventions  have  been  ratified  by  the 
Powers,  nor  were  all  signed  by  the  del^ates  of 
every  Power.  Gonvoition  (h)  was  not  ratified 
by  the  United  States  as  rmrds  one  article;  and 
conventions  (I),  (m),  and  (»)  were  not  signed 
by  the  United  States  delates  and  not  ratified 
by  the  United  States.  The  London  Naval  Con- 
ference of  1909  formulated  the  so-called  "Decla- 
ration of  London,  1909."  This  has  not  been 
ratified  by  the  United  States  on  account  of  some 
of  its  provisions.  Nevertheless,  it  expresses, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  the  graerally  accepted 
principles  of  international  law  as  regards  naval 
war  with  an  authority  far  beyond  that  of  occa- 
sional decisions  by  judges  or  of  the  opinions  of 
the  most  distinguished  international  law 
writers.  Full  reports  of  these  conferences  may 
be  foimd  in  the  annual  publications  of  the 
United  States  Naval  War  CoU^  for  the  years 
1907  and  1908;  The  Hague  Conferences  of  1899 
and  1907  are  given  by  Higgins  (see  forcing 
references)  and  by  James  Brown  Scott  {The 
Hague  Peaee  Oonferenoes  of  JS99  and  1907, 
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2  vols.,  Baltimore,  1909).  See  At.ah*^* 
CuuHB;  Cdhquiibt;  Coriuct  ot  Lavs;  Exxu^ 
nmoir;  BosmAh  Ship;  Kbaot. 

nrFEBVATIOHAIi  PEAOB  COVTBB- 
ENCE.    See  PEACE  Moviuent. 

INTEBNATZONAIi  PEACE  HOVEMEBTT. 
See  Peace  Movement. 

INTEBNATIONAL  PHOTOQEAPHaO 
CHABT  OF  THE  HEAVENS.    See  Abtbo- 

PHOTOCEAPHT. 

ZNTEBITATIONAL  PBI80N  CONOBESS. 

The  first  prison  conference  was  held  in  184S  at 
FrankfiHrt,  followed  by  a  second  in  1857.  These 
were  largely  attended  by  Europeans.  After 
this,  local  associations  were  formed,  but  no  in- 
ternational convention  held.  Count  SoUenhub, 
of  Russia,  suggested  to  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  Secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities, 
that  the  board  call  a  congress.  This  was  not 
deoned  advisable,  but  shoruy  thereafter  (1870) 
the  first  American  prison  congress  was  held,  and 
Presidrat  Gruit  was  influenced  to  appoint  Dr. 
Wines  commisanmer  to  arrange  an  international 
conference.  The  congress  met  in  I<ondon  in  1872. 
Ifeetings  are  now  b«d  at  intervals  of  five  years, 
the  last  having  been  at  Washington  in  1910. 
The  pn^anmies  are  arranged  by  a  permuient 
committee,  the  International  Prison  Conunis- 
sion.  The  scope  of  the  organization  is  wider 
than  its  name  would  indicate.  All  matters  per- 
taining to  crime  and  its  repression  fall  within 
the  field  of  the  congress.  At  present  the  organ- 
ization is  divided  into  four  sections:  (1)  coimi- 
nal  Imv;  (2)  prison  administration;  (S)  pre- 
vention of  crime;  (4)  crim«  amimg  children' and 
minors.  Consult  BuHeUiM  and  Reporta  of  tiie 
eoi^n^ss. 

IBTEiarATIOXrAXi  TBADB.  Trade  be- 
tween nations  or  between  distant  regions  has 
been  a  fruitful  source  of  discussion  among  eco- 
nomic writers,  and  a  subject  which  baa  often 
engrossed  governmental  attention  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  internal  commerce,  tiiougb  it  is  a  familiar 
fact  that  in  modem  times  internal  commerce  is 
ftr  more  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  state. 
Thit  apparently  undue  prominence  in  diacusdon 
and  I^slation  was  due  not  only  to  the  fact  that 
international  trade  caught  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server, while  domestic  trade  withdrew  itself  from 
observation,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  in  early 
economic  life  foreign  trade,  as  compared  with 
home  trade^  was  far  more  significant  than  it  is 
in  modem  times. 

^  lliis  greater  relative  inmortanoe  of  interna- 
tional trade  in  its  historical  b^nnings  was  due 
to  the  slight  division  of  labor  in  the  older  eco- 
ntmiio  order  and  to  the  relatively  small  areaa  of 
states.  The  soil  of  the  neighborhood  produced 
what  was  necessary  for  the  simple  wants  of  the 
inhabitants.  Towns  were  rare  and  small,  and 
artisans  few  in  number.  Most  of  the  inhabitants 
were  agrienlturists,  whose  most  pressing  needs 
for  manufacturing  products  were  satisfied  1^  the 
produce  of  the  household.  In  short,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  daily  wants  did  not  give  rise  to  a  "home 
trade"  such  as  characterizes  modem  industrial 
society.  To  the  uniformity  of  economic  organ- 
ization must  be  added  the  difficulty  of  internal 
eommimication  as  an  obatacle  to  the  development 
of  any  considerable  interchange  of  commodities. 
Navi^ble  rivers  furnished  the  only  means  of 
internal  transportation  which  were  not  attoided 
with  prohibitive  coste.  Only  those  nations  with 
a  favorable  seacoast  could  develop  any  consider- 
ate commerce,  and  with  it  that  diversification 
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of  industrial  pursuits  upon  which  domestic  trade 
rests.  We  may  therefore  say  tiiat  foreij[Q  trad* 
preceded  domeatio  trade. 

If  we  except  the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire^ 
when  such  trade  as  existed  became  internal 
trade,  because  the  known  world  became,  as  it 
were,  one  nation,  the  division  of  sovereignty  be- 
fore modem  times  was  so  great  that  meet  trade 
was  foreign  rather  than  domestic.  When  petiy 
principalities  or  provinces  of  the  same  realm 
enjoyed  their  own  customs  regulations,  mwUi 
trade  was  "foreign"  which  in  modera  times  would 
be  donestic. 

Largely  to  these  considerationB,  as  wdl  as  to 
the  more  showy  character  of  foreign  trade,  its 
spectacular  and  romantic  character,  does  this 
trade  owe  its  prominence  in  economic  discussion 
and  in  the  attention  of  governments.  Moreover, 
as  such  trade  came  into  early  notice  as  a  means 
of  raising  revenue  for  the  state»  it  thus  became 
a  matter  of  public  concern. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  ctmtradictcffy 
and  vacillating  practice  of  mediwal  rulers  de- 
veloped any  well-defined  theory  of  foreign  trade. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  discovery  of  America 
and  the  commercial  awakening  that  followed  the 
influx  of  the  American  silver  that  the  begin- 
nings of  a  theory  of  trade  appear  in  the  writ- 
ings of  pamphleteers  who  have  since  been  desig- 
nated as  the  mercuitile  school.  Thomas  Mun, 
in  his  work  upon  England't  Treasure  by  Foreign 
Trade  (1604),  states  in  a  few  words  the  wisdom 
of  bis  time.  "The  ordinary  means  to  enerease 
our  vrealth  and  trNLSore  is  1^  ^ormt^  Trade, 
wherein  wee  must  ever  observe  this  rule:  to 
sell  more  to  strangers  yearfy  than  wee  consume 
of  theirs  in  value.  By  such  a  course  the  balance 
must  be  paid  in  coin,  and  the  country  enriched, 
while  a  contrary  course  would  deplete  ite  stock 
of  tiie  precious  metala."  The  confusion  of  wealth 
aud  money  is  d>vious  and  characterizes  the  whole 
thought  of  the  period.  As  we  shtdl  see-,  it  led 
to  some  extraordinary  governmoital  measures  to 
promote  the  flow  of  gold  and  silver  into  the  na- 
tion and  to  check  ite  outflow.  It  distorted  the 
economic  polity  of  the  nations  for  generations 
and  threw  the  entire  public  interest  in  foreign 
trade  upon  its  capacity  to  attract  specie.  It 
carried  with  it  the  corollary  that  importetions 
should  be  limited  as  far  as  possible  and  caused 
vexatious  restrictitms,  high  import  duties,  and 
frequent  prohibitions  of  the  importation  of  for- 
eign commodities.  Thus,  in  1674  the  total  pro- 
hibition of  the  importation  of  French  brandy 
was  advocated  in  England,  not  only  to  encourage 
the  consumption  of  domestic  ale  and  beer,  but 
also  because  it  was  considered  undesirable  to  in- 
crease the  consumption  of  French  goods.  Writ- 
ings upon  trade  subiecte  are  full  of  fears  lest 
any  nation  should  sdl  more  to  England  than  it 
bought  from  her,  and  the  govemment  was  re- 
peatedly urged  to  take  measures  against  any 
nation  whi<£  so  offended  against  public  polii^. 
All  writers  did  not,  however,  share  this  short- 
sighted view,  and  Mun  stands  out  from  his  con- 
temporaries by  bis  perception  that  what  is  ap- 
parently lost  by  trade  with  one  nation  may  be 
the  means  of  gain,  aince  the  gooda  imported 
from  it  may  be  disposed  of  at  great  profit  to 
some  other  nation.  He  is  none  the  less  quite 
convinced  that  the  anr^ate  of  exports  ana  im< 
porta  should  show  avoided  balance  in  favor  of 
the  former.  Another  characteristic  of  the  time 
is  the  preference  given  to  trade  in  distant  parts, 
as  when  Mun  says:  "Also  wee  ou^t  to  esteem 
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and  dierish  those  trades  which  wee  haro  in  re- 
mote or  far  oountreya,  for  besides  the  encrease 
of  shipping  and  mariners  ther^y,  the  wares 
also  sent  thither  and  received  from  thence  are 
far  more  profitable  unto  the  kingdom  than  by 
onr  trades  near  at  hand."  The  great  profits 
secured  1^  those  states  whieh  came  to  b«  oepots 
of  the  Indian  indd  donbtleas  led  Mun  to  take 
this  view. 

To  these  writers  the  entire  advantage  of  for* 
eign  trade  lay  in  exportation.  Importation  ■was 
at  best  a  neoeasary  evil.  Sp  far  as  individuals - 
were  concerned,  it  is  true,  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness of  both  kinds  was  the  measure  of  profitable- 
ness,  and  traders  were  prone  to  encourage  all 
commerce;  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  king- 
dom as  a  whole  that  trade  was  regarded  as 
profitable  mUoh  resnlted  in  an  importation  of 
specie 

The  Physiocrats  (q.v.)  riddled  the  pretensions 
of  these  writers  and  held  up  their  policy  to  de- 
rision. Adam  Smith  demonstrated  still  more 
conclusively  the  weakness  of  their  doctrine.  He 
did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  insist  that  money 
and  wealth  were  not  synonymous  terms,  that  an 
increase  in  the  former  was  not  the  sole  goal  of 
stateeraft.  In  his  dqr  Ext^^aaid'u  stock  of  tiie 
precious  metals  adequate  to  its  needs  and 
was  therefore  not  an  object  of  peculiar  solid- 
tnde  for  the  statesman,  as  it  had  been  in  earlier 
times.  Adam  Smith  states  in  the  following 
terms  the  advantages  to  different  countries  of 
international  trade:  "It  carries  out  that  sur- 
plus part  of  the  produce  of  their  land  and  labor 
for  wnich  there  is  no  demand  among  them,  and 
brings  bade  in  retam  for  it  SMnething  elw  for 
vhiui  there  is  a  demand.  It  gives  a  value  to 
their  superfiuities,  by  exchanging  them  for  some- 
thing else  which  may  satiuy  a  part  of  their 
wants  and  increase  their  enjoymento.  By  means 
of  it  the  narrowness  of  the  home  market  does 
not  hinder  the  division  of  labor  in  any  particu- 
lar branch  of  art  or  manufacture  from  being 
carried  to  the  highest  perfection.  By  opening 
a  more  eacteneive  market  for  whatever  part  <S 
tiie  produce  of  their  labor  may  exceed  the  home 
eonsumpti(m,  it  encourages  than  to  improve  its 
productive  powers  and  to  augment  its  annual 
produce  to  the  utmost,  and  thereby  to  increase 
the  real  revenue  and  wealth  of  the  society." 
Trade  enables  a  nation  not  only  to  obtain  what 
it  cannot  produce  itself,  but  also  to  carry  its 
own  production  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfec- 
tion by  reason  of  this  outside  demand.  The  ad- 
vantage of  trade  lies  in  its  effect  upon  home  in- 
dustry, and  trade  is  represented  as  a  mutual 
and  not  as  a  one-sided  advantage.  The  home 
market  is  now  recognized  to  be  uie  most  impor- 
tant, and  foreign  trade  as  subeidiaiy  to  it,  as 
significant  only  in  so  far  as  it  promotes  a  better 
division  of  labor  and  more  productive  employ- 
ment of  capital  at  home.  The  emphasis  is 
shifted  from  the  purely  mercantile  side,  and  the 
question  ^own  to  be  a  much  Uuger  one  than  a 
mere  increase  or  decrease  of  spede. 

If  the  mercantilista  insisted  that  the  enUre 
advantage  of  foreign  trade  lay  in  exportation, 
while  Adam  ^ith  deemed  the  advantage  mu- 
tual, later  writers — as,  e.g.,  John  Stuart  Mill 
— ^have  gone  bo  far  as  to  declare  that  the  im- 
portance to  the  nation  of  its  international  trade 
was  measured  by  its  imports.  This  is  not,  of 
course,  a  mere  reversal  of  the  mercantilist  at- 
titude, for  the  distiiKuiahed  economist  is  far 
from  omtemplating  the  posaibility  of  imports 
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without  corresponding  exports.  But  to  him  the 
imports  of  a  nation  represent  a  saving  of  energy, 
tim^  labor,  and  capital  in  the  acquisition  of 
goods;  While  the  same  goods,  or  many  ot  them, 
could  doubtless  be  produced  at  home,  it  would 
be  at  far  greater  oroenditure  of  effort  tiian  that 
involved  in  produdng  tiie  goods  exported  to 
pay  for  than.  In  following  the  Idstory  of  eeo- 
nomio  thou^t  on  the  subjMt  of  trade,  we  have 
passed  fnm  the  period  of  a  crude  but  ultra  pro- 
tectionism to  one  of  free  trade. 

In  the  meantime  new  questions  have  ariSNl 
which  call  for  attention.  It  needs  no  expert  to 
perceive  the  advantage  of  trade  between  tem- 
perate and  tropical  countries.  But  in  the  trade 
of  tonperate  countries  among  each  other  the  ad- 
vantage is  not  so  apparent.  It  may,  and  does, 
happen  that  a  couiiti?  will  import  (ran  anotiier 
a  commodity  which  it  can  produce  at  home  at 
less  labor  cost  than  is  expended  i^on  its  pro- 
duction in  the  country  whence  it  is  imported.  If 
such  is  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  production 
does  not  always  take  ^lace  at  the  point  of  maxi- 
mum advantaige.  It  is  assumed  that  within  a 
given  country  production  is  carried  on  at  the 
point  of  greatest  advantage,  because  of  the  mo- 
bility of  capital  and  labor.  But  between  differ- 
ent natftmt  there  is  not  encb  perfect  mobilify, 
and  production  continues  under  varying  circum- 
stances of  advantage  and  disadvantage.  In  do- 
mestic trade  the  costs  of  production,  as  a  rule, 
determine  prices  and  values;  but  in  interna- 
tional trade  there  must  be  another  rule.  If 
England  can  produce  a  commodity  A  with  10 
uniU  of  productive  power,  while  a  foreign  coun- 
try requires  12  units  for  the  same  commodity, 
England  may  buy  of  the  foreign  country,  but 
certainly  will  not  pay  12  units  for  the  goods. 
The  first  question  miich  arises  is,  Why  does  not 
England  in  these  circumstances  produce  the  com- 
modity Af  Simply  because  in  the  production 
of  other  commodities,  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  it  enjoys 
still  greater  advantages  over  foreign  countries. 
Its  Fi^iwTim  productivity  is  gained  by  conoen- 
tration  on  these  other  lines  of  production.  In 
the  case  mentioned  the  oosts  oi  production  for 
England  and  the  foreign  oountiy  may  be  stated 
asTollowB  for  like  quantities  of  each  commodity: 

'A.  Kng'*'"<  10  units,  the  fonisQ  country  13  unite. 

B.  9 18  " 

C.  ■       8    ' U  " 

D.  "       7    "     "      '■         '*     16  '• 

It  is  clear  that  it  will  be  profitable  for  Eng- 
land to  produce  B,  C,  D  for  its  own  wants,  and 
so  much  in  excess  thereof  as  it  can  persuade  tiie 
foreign  countiy  to  tiUce,  while  it  will  pay  the 
latter  to  concentrate  its  production  upon  A  and 
supply  so  far  as  possible  its  needs  for  B,  C,  and 
D  by  importations  from  England.  This  shows 
the  motive  for  an  international  trade  under  these 
circumstances.  There  is  a  further  question  as 
to  the  rate  at  which  these  articles  will  be 
exchanged. 

International  Values.  As  in  the  illustration 
f^ven  it  is  obvious  that  En|^and  will  not  pi^ 
UK  foreign  country  12  units  for  A  when  it  can 
produce  A  at  home  for  the  ezpoiditure  of  10 
units,  the  question  is  how  much  the  foreign 
country  will  obtain.  If  the  demand  in  England 
for  A  is  equal  to  the  demand  of  the  foreign 
country  for  D,  the  exchange  will  take  place  be- 
tween those  commodities.  England  will  get  its 
supply  of  A  at  the  cost  of  producing  D;  the  for- 
eign country  will  g^  its  supply  of  D  at  a  cost 
of  12  productive  units  instoid  of  IB  prodnetiv* 
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units.  The  adTantagea  of  the  trade  are  obvioos, 
and  the  total  production  of  the  two  countries 
oonoemed  is  greatly  increased.  If  there  were  no 
denuuid  in  the  foreign  country  for  D,  but  on  the 
other  hand  a  large  denuuid  for  C,  the  trad* 
might  be  between  those  ccnunoditiee,  and  the 
advantage,  though  less,  might  still  be  consider- 
able. These  simple  illustntions  allow  us  to 
state  the  mJe  of  utematioiial  value.  It  Is  tiiat 
in  intemafional  trade  tlie  price  paid  for  the  for- 
eigB  article  does  not  follow  the  eosts  prodno- 
tloQ  of  that  article  in  the  country  in  which  it  is 
produced,  but  rather  the  costs  of  production  of 
the  artide  exported  in  exchange  for  it.  This 
rule  is  stated  only  as  a  tendraoy,  Eoonomists 
have  devoted  C(m8id»a,ble  attention  to  tiie  actual 
equation  of  exchange.  A  single  modification  of 
the  foregoing  illustration  will  indicate  the  infi- 
nite varied  of  circumstances  which  modify  in 
practice  the  tendency  stated.  Let  us  ■appose 
uat  En^^d  needs  a  larger  quantity  d  the 
commodit;^  A  than  the  foreign  country  does  of 
D.  To  stimulate  the  donand  tor  D,  it  must  be 
offered  at  a  lower  price.  So  that  on  the  new 
basis  by  the  exchange  of  the  produce  of  11  units 
of  productive  power  the  foreign  country  gains 
the  same  goods  as  before.  Its  advantage  in  the 
acquisition  of  D  is  therefore  15  units  —  II  units, 
or  4  units.  On  the  oUier  hand,  England  has 
gained  a  quantity  of  A  oorresponding  to  the  ex- 
poiditure  of  0  units  of  her  own  productive 
pow^;  her  gain  by  the  exchange  is  no  longer  3 
units,  but  only  2.  In  this  maimer  an  infinite 
variety  of  circumBtances,  such  as  cost  of  car- 
riage, customs,  exchange,  may  be  introduced  to 
modify  the  conditions  of  the  pr<^lem. 

History  of  Ihtematlonal  Trade.  It  has  al- 
ready beai  pointed  out  that  the  earliest  trade 
was  between  wid^  dirtant  natitms  rather  than 
eontigooua  ones;  uiat  in  the  entire  poiod  whidi 
preceded  the  nineteentii  emtnry  tntde  between 
different  countries  rested  upon  a  pronounced 
difference  in  their  products,  rather  than  on  such 
slight  advantages  of  comparative  cost  as  in 
modem  timee.  Fundamental,  moreover,  for  an 
understanding  of  the  course  of  earlier  trade  is  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  costs  of  carriage  and 
of  the  legal  obstacles  to  trade  imposed  the 
governments.  These  eenaiderationa  affected  in  a 
high  degree  txade  by  land,  and  in  lesser  measure 
that  by  sea  and  along  tiie  navigable  rivers. 

The  great  physical  contrast  upon  whidh  early 
trade  was  founded  was  that  of  temperate  and 
tropical  countries,  which  in  historic  times  was 
the  contrast  of  West  and  East.  This  physical 
contrast  was  enhanced  by  a  distinct  historical 
development  of  the  two  regions,  by  the  earlier 
progress  of  dvUisatim  and  the  aru  among  tiie 
pet^Ie  of  the  Orient,  ^noe  a  large  part  of  the 
history  of  commerce  is  the  history  of  trade  with 
the  East.  The  first  trade  routes  were  overland 
from  Central  Asia  to  the  Mediterranean,  whence 
the  goods  were  carried  by  Phtsnician  and  later 
by  Greek  traders  to  all  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  In  view  of  the  heavy  costs  of  trans- 
port, the  goods  which  were  bo  traded  were  of  the 
richer  sort — apices*  aiU^  embndderies,  fine  linens, 
and  the  finer  manofaetvres  of  the  metals — sword 
Uadee,  gold  and  silver  utensils,  and  precious 
atones.  To  the  difficulty  of  transporting  the 
goods  was  added  the  difficulty  of  protecting  them, 
which  again  forbade  the  commerce  with  bulkier 
commodities,  whose  size  would  be  an  embarrass- 
ment. Protected  by  the  power  of  Imperial  Rome, 
this  commerce  extended  as  far  as  India  and 


China,  while  Egypt  was  the  granary  of  the  Im- 
perial city. 

Bat  with  the  break  up  of  the  Roman  power 
commerce  declined.  Constantinople  indeed, 
maintained  its  relations  with  the  East,  and  at 
a  later  period  the  Arabs,  who  oontrolled  the 
southern  Mediterranean  from  Egypt  to  Spain 
and  had  a  Ann  footing  in  Sicily,  carried  on  a 
considerable  trade.  But  the  Roman  civilization 
on  the  Rhine,  in  Britain,  and  in  Oaul,  which  bad 
brooght  those  oonntries  into  dose  connection 
with  the  Oriental  world,  had  been  destroyed, 
while  Goths  and  Lombards  subjected  Italy  to  a 
ruder  dvilization  than  it  had  heretofore  known. 
It  was,  however,  in  the  Italiah  peninsula  that 
commerce  first  arose  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Venice, 
Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Florence  took  up  ^e  trade  tw- 
tween  the  East  and  the  West,  which  in  dassie 
timea  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Gre^  and  Phte- 
nidans.  Thcj  claimed  ri^ita  of  trade  in  thdr 
settlements  at  Cmstantinople  first  ^th  the  By- 
zantine Empire  and  later,  when  Oonstantinople 
was  taken  by  the  Turks,  with  the  Ottoman  Xm- 
pire.  They  opaied  trade  with  the  Moslem  mon- 
archies of  the  Levant  and  through  ^Kn>t  reached 
the  trade  of  India  and  east  Asia,  'niese  preten- 
sions were  supported  by  the  naval  power  of  the 
state,  which  protected  the  ships  of  its  merchants. 
Th^  carried  the  jnvduce  <n  the  East  and  of 
Itafy  through  the  StnM  of  Gibraltar  to  Flanders 
and  the  Huieeatic  towns.  At  the  outset  <rf  thi« 
new  development  of  maritime  commeroe  it  was 
harassed  by  pirates,  but  the  strong  hand  of 
Voiice  put  down  this  nefarious  practice  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  aa  the  Hanseatic  League 
crushed  the  Danish  sea  robbere. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Turks  in  Asia  Minor 
and  tlie  final  conquest  of  Constantinople,  the 
old  paths  to  the  East  were  closed  and  the  au* 
premacy  of  the  Italian  states  was  doomed.  New 
paths  were  sought  to  the  East — ^Vaeoo  da  Gama 
discovered  the  passage  to  India  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  in  a  like  quest  Columbus 
revealed  to  Europe  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Portugal,  Spain,  Holland,  England,  in  turn,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  commercial  leadership.  Commerce 
with  these  distant  lands  was  not  made  free  to 
all,  but  given  over  to  the  great  commercial  com- 
panies, ot  wliidi  the  Bast  India  cmnpaniea  of 
Great  Britain  and  ECcdland  wore  the  most  con- 
spicuous for  thdr  enduring  results,  the  Hisds- 
Bippi  Company  in  France  and  the  Soatii  8m 
Company  in  England  most  funous  for  thdr 
spectacular  failure. 

Of  the  various  restrictions  upon  and  encour- 
agements to  fordgn  trade,  which  litUe  more  tiian 
a  century  ago  were  so  generally  in  vogue,  pro- 
hil^Mava  unpOTt  duties,  export  duties,  and  export 
bounties,  one  only  is  of  far-readiing  signifleanoe 
to-day — duties  upon  imports.  For  the  various 
questions  to  which  they  gave  rise  in  thdr  mod- 
em aspects,  see  Cohhkbcb;  Custohb  Duma; 
Fbkb  Tkaob;  Pboiectiow;  TauFF;  IbioaiT- 

TILIBH. 

Consult:  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Natiotu  (2 
vols.,  Edinburgh,  1776;  ed.  by  Edwin  Cannan,  2 
vols.,  London,  1904);  J.  S.  Mill,  PrinoiplM  of 
PoUtioal  EeoHomp  (2  vols.,  ib.,  1848;  ed.  by 
Adiley,  ih.,  1909) ;  j.  E.  Cairns,  Some  Leading 
Prinoiplea  in  Politioal  Economy  Neudy  Bm- 
pounded  (New  York,  1900);  C.  F.  Bastable, 
Theory  of  International  Trade  (4th  ed.,  ib., 
1903).  The  subject  of  international  trade  is 
discussed  in  all  textbooks  of  economics,  for  a 
bibliography  of  which  see  Political  Eoonomt. 
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INTEBNATIONAL  WOBKINOICSN'S 
ASSOCIATION,  often  spoken  of  as  Thb  Ik- 
TEBNATiONAL.  An  attempt  to  unite  workingmen 
of  all  nations  into  an  organization  which  should 
have  for  its  purpose  the  protection,  the  coopera- 
tion, and  the  complete  emancipation  of  the 
working  clanes.  It  was  an  international  move- 
ment m  hannonj  with  the  growing  feeling  of 
st^idarity  and  oonmon  interests  which  was  cen- 
tralizing the  national  unions  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  founding 
of  the  International  Workingmen's  Association 
was  occauoned  by  a  visit  of  French  working- 
men  to  the  International  Exhibit  in  London  in 
1862.  They  came  in  contact  with  English  trade 
unionists,  recognized  their  common  interests, 
and  &B  a  result  a  meeting  of  worlungmen  of  all 
nations  was  hdd  in  London,  Sept.  28,  1864.  A 
provisional  committee  waa  appointed  to  draw 
ap  a  constitution,  which  was  drafted  by  Marx 
after  Mazzini's  ideas  had  failed  to  meet  with 
approval.  A  general  council  with  headquarters 
in  London  was  appointed.  Sixty  delates  were 
present  at  the  first  congress  in  Geneva,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1866,  where  an  eight-hour  day  was 
approved  and  a  system  of  education  discussed. 
At  Lausanne  in  1867  Sodalistie  priiudplea  were 
first  adopted,  with  the  result  that  its  English 
adherents,  whose  ideal  was  teade  unionism,  with- 
drew from  the.  movement.  At  the  ttiird  and 
most  important  congress  at  Brussels  in  1868 
the  congress  announced  itself  opposed  to  war, 
advocated  a  general  strike  in  case  of  war,  and 
declared  itself  in  favor  of  state  ownership  of 
mines,  land,  and  transportation  facilities.  Ba- 
kunin  and  other  anarchists  joined  the  fourth 
congress  at  Basel  in  1869.  In  that  year  the 
Social  Democratic  party  mm  founded  in  Qer- 
many,  representing  in  politic*  the  principles  of 
the  International.  The  Franco-Prussian  War 
prevented  the  meeting  of  the  fifth  congress  at 
Paris.  In  1872  at  The  Hague  congress  the  an- 
archists were  expelled,  and  the  general  council 
ranoved  to  New  York.  A  last  congress,  repre- 
senting chiefly  the  anarchistic  wing  of  the  party, 
was  held  at  Geneva  in  1873.  For  smne  years 
this  faction  carried  on  a  fiery  agitation  In  the 
south  of  Eun^  but  with  the  death  of  Baknnin 
in  1870  it  disintegrated,  its  members  becoming 
the  anarchistic  Communists  of  to-day.  The 
Marxist  wing  developed  in  other  countries,  as 
well  as  in  Germany,  into  Social  Democratic 
parties.  Branches  of  both  factions  were  formed 
in  the  United  States,  but  were  never  firmly 
established.  In  the  American  movonent  the 
anarchistic  faction  showed  the  greater  strength. 
This  faction  bndce  up  into  two  rival  associa- 
tions, the  Intemationsi  Woridng  People's  Asso- 
ciation and  the  International  Workmen's  Asso- 
ciation, the  latter  representing  the  more  radical 
principles.  While  it  existed,  the  International 
aided  strikes  of  bronze  workers  in  Paris  (1867) 
and  builders  in  Greneva  (1868)  and  supported 
English  trade  unionists  in  their  opposition  to 
the  importation  of  cheap  labor.  A  number  of 
journals  were  devoted  to  its  cause. 

Consult:  John  Rae,  Contemporar]f  Soetoltsm 
(2d  ed..  New  York,  1001) ;  J.  Q.  Brooks,  Boeial 
Vnreat  (ib..  1903) ;  R.  T.  Ely,  Labor  Movement 
in  America  (new  ed.,  ib.,  1905) ;  Thomas  Kirkup, 
Inquiry  into  Bocialiam-  (3d  ed.,  ib.,  1907)  ;  id., 
Bietory  of  Socialism  (4th  ed.,  1009) ;  E.  Kelly, 
TiDCntieth  Century  Socialism  (ib.,  1010). 

INTEBNICEKT  OT  VESSELS.  See  Intbs- 
NATIONAI.  Law;  Neutbaj,  States  dusino  Wab. 
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INTEBNODE  (Lat  tntffmodtum,  space  be- 
tween knots,  from  infer,  between  +  nodaa,  knot). 
In  botany,  the  portion  of  stem  between  two 
successive  nodes  (joints).  It  is  the  intemodee 
which  give  length  to  the  stem  and  stretch  the 
nodes  apart.  Among  the  Pteridophytes  the  dif- 
ferentiauML  of  the  ston  into  nodes  and  inter- 
nodes  appears  in  the  Eqnisetales  (q.v.),  while 
it  is  a  feature  of  all  seed  plants.  This  differen- 
tiation means  the  restriction  to  the  nodes  of  the 
power  of  producing  lateral  monbers.  This  gives 
to  nodes  a  power  which  is  not  generally  appre- 
ciated. The  lateral  members  usually  produced 
are  leaves  and  branches,  but  if  a  node  is  placed 
in  proper  relation  to  the  soil  it  will  produce 
roots  also.  This  means  that  the  power  to  pro- 
duce new  plants  is  lodged  in  the  node,  and  there- 
fore a  noile  is  a  r^roduetive  structure.  The 
significance  of  intemodee,  therefore,  is  a  oon- 
tributory  one,  merely  spacing  the  nodes  apart, 
so  as  to  give  the  lateral  members  freedon  lor 
work  and  development.    See  Stbu. 

XNTEBO'CEANaC  SHIP  CANAL.  See 
Canal;  Nicabaoua  Cahal;  Panama  Canal. 

INTEBOCEANIO  SHIP  BAILWAT.  See 
Shif  Railway. 

ng'Twuy^-fffT^TAKT^^ABT  UNION 
TOB  OrTBBNATIONAIi  AB'BITBA'TION. 
An  association  of  members  of  the  supreme  legis- 
lative bodies  of  the  world,  organized  to  promote 
the  peaceful  setUement  of  disputes  between  na- 
tions. It  grew  out  of  a  parliamentary  confer- 
ence held  in  Paris  in  1888.  The  first  r^fular 
meeting  took  place  at  Paris  in  1889.  Since  that 
year  meetings  have  been  held  annually  at  vari- 
ous cities  in  Europe  and  America,  excepting  in 
years  when,  on  account  of  international  conflicts, 
as  the  Spanish-American  and  the  Riiaw>-Jai»- 
nese  wars,  such  meetinga  would  have  baeai  un- 
likely to  be  productive  of  any  results. 

Any  member  of  a  national  parliament  or  oon- 
gress  is  eligible  to  membership;  and  a  person 
once  chosen  a  member  of  the  union  may  retain 
his  membership  in  that  body  after  his  member- 
ship in  the  parliament  or  congress  has  tenni- 
nated.  Until  1807  the  United  SUtes  sent  no 
representative  to  the  conference;  In  reoent  years* 
however,  the  American  group  in  the  union  ha« 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  its  deliberations.  It 
is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  union  to  include  in  its 
membership  a  majority  of  the  members  of  every 
national  parliament  or  congress. 

The  business  of  the  association  at  each  rq^ular 
meeting'  is  under  the  general  direction  of  a 
committee  consisting  of  two  delegates  from 
each  country.  There*is  also  a  permanent  execu- 
tive committee  which  conducts  the  business  of 
the  assodation  when  the  union  is  not  in  session. 

At  the  meeting  in  1804  the  union  declared  la 
favor  of  a  permanent  court  for  international 
arbitration,  and  a  committee  vras  appointed  to 
elaborate  a  project  to  this  end.  At  the  meeting 
in  Brussels  in  1895  the  project  of  the  committee 
was  adopted,  and  it  was  then  presented  by  the 
members  of  the  union  to  their  respective  govern- 
mente.  Upon  this  project  The  Hague  Tribunal, 
in  ita  main  outlines,  is  based.  At  tihe  meeting  of 
the  union  at  St.  Louis  in  1904  resolutions  were 
adopted  urging  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  propose  to  the  Powers  the  convening 
of  a  second  peace  conference  at  The  Hague,  to 
consider  (1)  the  questions  deferred  by  the  first 
Hague  Conference  to  a  later  date;  (2)  the  ne- 
gotiation of  permanent  arbitration  treaties  be- 
tween the  various  powers;  (3)  the  adviaabilitgr 
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of  establiBbiDg  a  permanent  international  oon- 
gresa  of  nations  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the 
rules  of  international  law.  In  accordance  with 
the  sumption  of  the  union,  the  President  di- 
rected ^e  State  Department  to  address  a  circu< 
lar  letter,  proporiog  a  second  peace  conference, 
to  the  governments  sigaato]?  to  The  Hague  Con- 
vention. At  the  meeting  of  the  union  In  Brua- 
sels,  1006,  the  American  group  proposed  the 
drafting  of  a  model  arbitration  treaty,  to  be 
ffubmitted  to  the  Powers,  and  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  report  on  the  project.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  international  council  of  the  union 
in  London  in  1&06  the  form  of  such  a  treaty  was 
adopted,  amended,  at  the  suggestion  of  W.  J. 
Bryan,  so  as  to  provide  that,  in  case  there  should 
arise  between  nations  any  disagreement  not  in- 
duded  in  those  which  under  the  treaty  must  be 
mtaiitted  to  artiltration,  no  resort  to  hostilities 
shall  be  had  until  the  parties  to  tiie  disputes 
shall  liave  invited  the  formation  of  an  interna- 
tional commission  of  inquiry  or  mediation. 

TSTERPSLLATtON.  A  method  of  Euro- 
pean legislative  procedure,  whereby  members  6f 
the  legislature  interrelate  tiie  ministers  in  re- 
gard to  the  policy  ana  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment. Xts  primary  purpose  is  to  force  tiie  cham- 
ber to  pass  judgment  upon  the  polity  of  the 
cabinet.  This  form  of  interrogating  the  minis- 
try occupies  an  important  place  in  the  parlia- 
mentary procedure  of  France  and  Italy  and  is 
also  occasionally  resorted  to  in  other  continental 
countries  of  Europe  which  have  a  purely  parlia- 
mentary form  of  government.  Any  member  of 
Parliament  is  free  to  bring  forward  an  inter- 
pellation without  r^;ard  to  the  wishes  of  the 
ministry.  Tlie  legislative  body  Axes  the  day  on 
which  the  ministry  are  to  be  interpellated  on  a 
0ven  subject.  The  ministers  then  prepare  their 
answers  and  make  ready  for  a  defense  of  their 
icy  against  the  expected  attack.  Any  mem- 
may  reply  to  a  minister,  and  a  general  de- 
bate may  follow,  as  well  as  motions  which  may 
result  in  the  resignation  of  the  ministry.  In 
France,  of  about  20  ministries  which  have  re- 
igned in  consequence  of  an  adverse  vote  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  10  have  done  so  on  account 
of  motions  growing  out  of  interpellations.  In- 
terpellations arouse  more  general  interest  than 
the  debates  on  important  measures,  and  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  a  minister's  strength  is  faia 
skill  in  answering  them.  Ministers  are  not, 
however,  obliged  to  answer  interpellations  when 
such  an  answer  might  prove  prejudicial  to  the 
public  interest,  as  in  the  case  of  diplomatic 
n^tiations.  It  often  happens  that  the  min- 
istry is  glad  to  be  interpellated,  as  a  full 
disclosure  of  the  govOTnmoit's  policy  may 
strengthen  its  position  in  the  estimation  of  Vm 
cimmbers. 

In  Italy  the  method  of  interpellation  exists  in 
substantially  the  same  form  as  in  France.  The 
rules  of  the  Imperial  German  Reichstag  also 
provide  for  interpellations;  but  unce  the  Chan- 
cellor, to  whom  tbe^  are  in  theory  addressed,  has 
no  seat  in  the  Reichstag  and  never  resigns  on 
aeeoont  of  legislative  disapproval,  the  inter- 
pellation is  of  littie  s^nineance  in  German 
parliamentary  procedure. 

IK'TEBPLXlAiyEB.  An  equitable  remedy, 
available  to  a  person  fr«n  whom  two  or  more 
persons  claim  the  same  thing,  debt,  or  duty,  and 
who  is  reasonably  in  doubt  as  to  which  is  the 
ri^tful  claimant.  The  process  was  first  em- 
ployed by  the  courts  of  common  law  in  England 


to  otable  a  depositary  or  bailee  of  a  deed  in 
escrow  of  whom  the  grantor  and  grantee  each 
demanded  delivery  of  the  deed  (one  a£Brming 
and  the  other  denying  that  the  conditions  of 
the  escrow  had  been  complied  with)  when  sued 
liry  either  to  apply  to  the  court  for  an  order 
compelling  the  ouier  claimant  to  appear  and 
be  substituted  as  defendant  in  his  stead. 

It  was  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  however,  that 
the  process  was  devdoped  to  cover  daims  of 
every  nature,  where  the  demands  were  identieid. 
It  became  the  practice  to  permit  one  who  was 
harassed  by  two  claimants  demanding  the  same 
thing,  debt,  or  duty,  to  file  a  bill  in  equity  set- 
ting forth  the  facts  and  praying  that  the  parties 
be  compelled  to  interplead,  i.e.,  to  contest  their 
claims  before  the  court  between  themselves,  and 
that  the  court  decree  which  of  them  was  justW 
entitied  to  the  matter  in  controversy.  This 
was  pennitted  irrespective  of  whether  actions 
had  been  commenced  against  the  debtor  or  holder 
of  the  property  or  not.  In  this  form  the  remedy 
exists  in  modem  practice.  The  pleading  by 
which  the  complainant  brings  the  matter  Iwfore 
the  court  must  set  forth  tiie  following  facts: 
(1)  that  two  or  more  persons  make  a  claim 
against  him;  {2)  that  th^  claim  the  same 
thing,  debt,  or  duty;  (3)  that  he  has  no  bene- 
ficial inter^  in  the  thing  or  obligation  claimed; 
and  (4)  that  he  cannot  determine  without  haz- 
ard to  himself  which  is  the  rightful  claimant. 
He  must  also  show  by  affidavit  that  he  is  not  in 
collusion  with  either  party  and  must  allege  his 
willingness  to  perform  his  obligation  to  the 
proper  party.  He  must  therefore  be  entirely 
indifferent  as  to  which  claimant  succeeds — in 
other  words,  be  in  the  position  of  a  stakeholder. 
Very  abstruse  questions  d  law  often  arise  as 
to  whether  the  parties  are  demanding  the  per- 
formance of  the  same  obligation.  For  example^ 
if  a  landlord  and  a  person  claiming  title  fnnn 
an  entirely  different  and  independent  souro^ 
both  demand  rent  from  a  traant,  he  cannot  com- 
pel them  to  interplead,  as  he  is  under  a  duty  to 
nis  landlord  not  to  dispute  his  titie.  However, 
if  a  person  claims  to  have  derived  his  title  from 
or  inrongh  the  landlord  1^  pnrdiue  or  otiier- 
wise  and  both  donand  rent,  the  tenant  bas 
grounds  for  relief,  as  thc^  demand  the  same 
obligation,  and  he  does  not  thereby  dispute  his 
landlord's  original  titie. 

The  relief  will  not  be  granted  where  it  appears 
that  the  applicant  knows  or  should  know  which 
of  the  claims  is  just;  but  if  there  is  a  reasonable 
doubt,  and  if,  with  the  means  of  knowledge  at 
his  command,  he  would  be  running  a  personal 
risk  to  decide  between  them,  it  is  the  settied 
practice  to  allow  the  reme^.  See  EQunr; 
FUAniNQ;  and  eonsidt  the  authorities  then 
cited.  

ZNTEB'FOLA^ON  (lat.  itUm^latio,  from 
interpotiwe,  to  alter,  from  tn/erpolw,  mterpolus, 
altered,  from  infer,  between  +  polire,  to  polish). 
In  matiiematicB,  the  process  of  finding  terms  in- 
termediate between  given  terms  of  a  series. 
From  the  law  of  the  series  the  values  of  the 
intermediate  terms  may  be  computed,  but  it  is 
often  sufficient  for  practical  purposes  to  approxl* 
mate  tiie  intermediate  terms  by  aaamning  a 
simpler  relation.    For  example,  given  1<^  80  = 

1.9030,  and  log  00  =  1.9542,  the  logarithm  of 
86  is  approximately  obtained  by  adding  to  1.9031 
one-half  of  the  difference  between  1.9642  and 

1.9031,  although  the  logarithms  are  in  arith- 
metic progression  only  when  the  numbers  are  in 
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geometrle  progression.  The  method  of  interpo- 
latioii  is  not  only  of  use  in  pure  analysis,  but 
it  is  particularly  Taluable  in  problems  of  as- 
tronomy  and  other  sciences,  often  saving  labo- 
riouB  calculation.  Thus,  the  position  of  the 
moon  for  any  hour  may  be  detenuined  1^  inter* 
ptdatitm  from  ita  ounpnted  posttions  for  every 
3,  6,  or  12  hours,  with  anfBcient  accuracy  for 
ptmetical  purposes.  Methods  of  interpofation 
tor  astronomical  problems  are  found  in  La- 
grange's monoirs  of  1783,  1792,  1793.  Consult: 
H.  L.  Rice,  Theory  and  Prwitice  of  Interpolation 
(Lynn,  Mass.,  1801);  C.  L.  Doolittle,  Treatite 
on  Political  Aatronom]/  as  Applied  to  Qeodeay 
and  Navigation  (4th  ed.,  New  York,  1903); 
Otto  Biermann,  Voriematgen  Ober  Mathemt^itoke 
Nakenmgmnethodm  (Brunswick,  1905). 

IHTBBTIUTATION  (Lat.  interpretaHo, 
erplanation,  from  interpret€tri,  to  explain,  from 
interpret,  agent,  interpreter),  or  CoN8TBnCTloN. 
The  process  of  ascertaining,  subject  to  the  rules 
of  law,  the  meaning  of  a  speaker  or  a  writer,  or 
of  parties  to  a  legal  instrument,  as  expressed 
in  its  spoken  or  written  terms.  Some  authori- 
ties distinguish  oonatmetion  from  interpreta- 
tiim;  usin^  the  latter  term  to  describe  the  proc- 
ess  of  finding  out  the  true  sense  of  any  form  of 
words,  and  applying  the  former  to  the  process  of 
ascertaining  the  l^al  effect  of  those  words. 
According  to  these  authorities,  "tiie  office  of 
interpretation  is  analytic,  that  of  construction 
is  synthetic;  the  office  of  the  one  is  to  get  at 
facts,  that  of  the  other  to  group  these  facts  and 
determine  their  l^al  meaning;  interpretation 
is  explorati<Hi,  constructitm  is  induction."  Or, 
to  put  the  dirtinction  in  uiother  way,  interpre- 
tation gives  us  the  grammatical  and  lo^eal  sig- 
nification of  the  words  and  sentences  under  con- 
sideration; while  construction  gives  us  their 
legal  effect  by  "the  familiar  judicial  process  of 
applying  the  law  to  the  facts  of  the  case."  In 
practice,  however,  the  two  terms  are  usually 
employed  in  the  same  sense,  as  denoting  the 
process  of  ascertaining  the  true  import  of  a 
document  having  legal  omsequencea.  Interpre- 
tation, as  a  separate  branch  of  law,  has  ita 
origin  in  the  imperfections  of  language  and  the 
limitations  of  human  understanding.  How  im- 
perfectly and  even  bunglingly  the  average  man 
expresses  himself,  not  only  in  hurried  memo- 
randa, but  in  formal  documents  aa  well,  is  evi- 
denced by  the  vast  number  of  lawsuits  brought 
to  settle  the  meaning  of  such  documents. 

The  1^1  process  of  interpretation  is  required, 
not  only  because  of  confused  thinking  and  the 
careless  uae  of  language  on  the  part  of  speakers 
and  writers,  but  because  of  the  frequent  mis- 
apprehensiona  of  hearers  or  readers,  due  to  men- 
tal limitations.  If  a  writing  has  1^1  conse- 
quences; e.g.,  if  it  is  a  constitution,  or  treaty, 
or  statute,  a  will,  a  deed,  or  a  contract,  or  if  it 
contains  an  attack  upon  reputation  or  a  right 
of  property,  provision  is  needed  and  has  been 
made  for  determining  which  of  various  interpre- 
tatiims  shall  prevail.  Speaking  goierally,  uiat 
determination  rests  with  a  court  of  justice,  in 
a  l^al  action  in  which  the  written  or  spoken 
words  are  properly  brought  before  it.  If  the 
form  of  words  whose  meaning  is  in  doubt  is  a 
public  writing,  such  as  a  provision  of  a  statute, 
a  treaty,  or  a  constitution,  the  question  of  con- 
struction belongs  exclusively  to  the  judge.  If 
it  is  a  private  writing,  such  as  a  contract,  will, 
or  deed,  having  peculiar  expressions  in  it  which 
have,  in  particular  places  or  trades,  a  known 


meaning  attached  to  them,  It  is  for  the  jury  to 
say  what  the  meaning  of  those  expressions  is; 
but  it  is  still  the  function  of  the  court  to  con- 
strue the  instrument  after  the  jury  has  deter- 
mined the  true  meaning  of  such  peculiar  ex- 

Jtressions.  This  legal  nile  is  due  in  part  to  the 
act  that  in  oldoi  times  jurors  were  frequently 
unable  to  read  or  write,  but  in  part  alac^  and 
perhaps  more  largdy,  to  eonsideraticms  of  pol- 
icy. A  learned  English  judge  once  deelued 
that  unless  this  rule  was  followed  "there  would 
be  no  certainly  in  the  law;  for  a  misconstruo- 
tion  by  the  court  is  the  proper  subject,  by  means 
of  a  bill  of  exceptions,  of  redress  in  a  court  of 
errors;  but  a  misconstruction  by  the  jury  oannot 
be  set  rig^t  at  all  effectnaUy.**  While  the  con- 
struction of  a  writing  is  ordinarily  for  the 
judge  and  not  for  the  jury,  libel  cases  form  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  Whether  a  particular 
writmg  is  such  an  attack  upon  reputation  as  to 
amoimt  to  a  libel  is  for  the  jury  to  decide.  In 
other  words,  the  jury,  and  not  the  court,  con- 
strue a  writing  which  is  allef[ed  to  be  d^ama- 
to^.  Such  at  least  is  the  doctrine  at  present 
followed  in  England  in  all  cases  of  de&mati<m, 
and  in  the  United  States  in  all  criminal  prose- 
cutions for  libel. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object  of 
interpretation  is  not  to  discover  the  inteaitioB 
of  parties  to  a  transaction  by  the  use  of  ainr 
and  every  legitimate  means.  Its  purpose  is 
much  more  restricted.  The  problem  for  the 
interpreter  is  this:  given  certain  language  in 
which  persons  have  professed  to  state  their  in- 
tention in  a  particular  matter,  what  ia  the  in- 
teatitm  thus  stated?  It  may  be  that  the  parties 
have  used  language  so  carelessly  that  it  ftula  to 
express  any  definite  intenti<m.  In  such  a  ease 
interpretation  is  fruitless.  It  must  stop  short 
of  accomplishing  its  object  for  want  of  ma- 
terials.  "All  latitude  of  construction,"  said 
Chi^  Baron  Eyre  in  an  oft-quoted  decision, 
"must  submit  to  this  restriction;  namely,  that 
the  words  may  l>ear  the  eenee  which  by  oon- 
steuetion  ia  put  upon  them.  If  we  step  betyond 
this  law,  we  no  longer  construe  menV  deeds, 
but  make  deeds  for  thcan."  It  is  not  the  office 
of  interpretation,  then,  to  add  anything  to  the 
text  of  a  writing.  Its  function  ia  only  to  dis- 
cover and  set  forth  what  is  in  it.  But  a  quea- 
tion  arises  at  this  point,  upon  which  the  authori- 
ties are  not  entirely  in  accord:  What  is  to  be 
deemed  within  and  what  without  the  text?  It 
is  sometimes  said  that  judges  and  writers  in 
answering  this  question  raiue  themselves  in  two 
aehoola  of  interpreters — a  uberal  and  a  literal 
school.  The  former  declare  that  ewytiiing  ia 
in  the  text  which  a  mind  fully  informed  aa  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  writing  waa 
made,  "and  doing  no  violence  to  tiie  rules  of 
language  and  the  rules  of  construction,  may 
reasonably  find  there."  The  latter  insist  upon 
limiting  interpretation  to  the  meaning  of  tho 
text  itrclf.  Perhaps  no  better  stat^nent  of  the 
preniling  view  on  this  point  has  been  made 
than  the  followii^:  "Interpretation  is  a  prooeaa 
of  reasoning  frcm  probabilities,  a  prooeea  of 
remedying  by  a  sort  of  equitable  jurisdicUon 
the  imperfections  of  human  language  and  powers 
of  using  language,  a  process  whose  limits  are 
necessarily  indefinite,  and  yet  continually  re- 
quiring to  be  practically  determined.  It  is  not 
a  mere  operation  requiring  the  use  of  graniinar 
and  dictionaries,  a  mere  inquiry  into  ue  maul- 
ing of  words." 
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So  far  as  l^;al  interpretation  does  make  use 
of  the  rules  of  grammar  and  the  laws  of  lan- 
guage, it  does  not  differ  from  the  process  em- 
ployed by  every  educated  and  intelligent  listener 
or  reader  when  engaged  in  discovering  the  mean- 
ing (tf  a  speller  or  writra.  But  when  this  sim- 
ple process  does  not  suffice,  the  courts  proceed 
under  rules  which  have  been  laid  down  in  the 
long  course  of  judicial  interpretation.  8<Hne  of 
these  rules  owe  their  existence  to  peculiarities 
of  legal  procedure;  but  most  of  them  have  been 
evolved  by  the  courts  with  a  view  to  producing 
greater  uniformity  in  the  terms  of  le^l  writ- 
mgs,  or  to  lessening  and  shortening  litigation, 
or  to  securing  consistency  in  the  judicial  process 
of  constmetion. 

Hie  more  important  of  these  rules  are  as 
follows:  1.  When  the  language  of  a  writing  is 
plain  and  unequivocal,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
interpretation.  Even  though  the  court  may  be- 
lieve that  the  language  employed  does  not  ex- 
press the  intent  of  the  writer,  it  will  not  force 
upon  words  a  meaning  which  they  cannot  fairly 
bear.  When  words  ^mit  of  but  one  meaning, 
to  put  another  upon  than  Is  not  to  construe  a 
writing,  but  to  uter  it.  In  ease  of  a  statute 
it  is  not  to  interpret  a  law,  but  to  make  one. 
2.  The  grammatical  and  ordinary  sense  of  words 
is  to  be  adhered  to,  unless  that  would  lead  to 
aome  absurdity,  or  some  repugnance  or  incon- 
sistency  with  the  rest  of  the  instrument,  in 
which  ease  the  grammatical  and  ordinary  sense 
of  the  words  must  be  modified  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  avoid  that  absurdity  or  inconsist- 
ency but  no  further.  Eminent  English  judges 
have  called  this  the  golden  rule  of  constmetion. 
It  is  a  corollary  from  this  rule  that  when  it 
appears,  either  from  the  instrument  itself  or 
fnnn  the  circumstances  attending  its  origin,  that 
certain  words  are  used  in  an  abnomuu  or  pc 
culiar  or  technical  sense,  they  shall  he  inter- 
preted in  such  sense.  3.  In  construing  any  part 
of  a  writing  regard  should  be  had  to  the  entire 
instrument.  Other  portions  may  throw  much 
liC^t  upon  the  one  under  special  investigation 
and  greatly  modify  the  meaning  which  it  would 
bear  as  ui  independent  clanae.  Every  part  of 
a  writing  should  be  brought  into  action  in  order 
to  collect  from  the  whole  one  nniform  and  con- 
sistent purpose,  if  that  is  possible.  Accordingly, 
if  one  construction  will  give  reasonable  effect  to 
every  part  of  an  instrument,  while  another 
would  require  the  rejection  of  a  part,  the  former 
will  be  preferred.  4.  In  the  case  of  private 
writings,  such  as  contracts  and  deeds,  the  lan- 
guage is  to  be  construed  most  strong  against 
the  party  who  is  respondble  for  fto  use.  Of 
eoorse,  this  applies  only  to  cases  of  ambiguity 
either  in  the  words  themselves  or  in  their  legal 
effect.  Even  then  it  will  be  applied  only  when 
other  rules  of  construction  fail,  for  it  is  deemed 
stxnewbat  harsh  and  rigorous.  6.  As  between 
constructions  otherwise  equally  balanced,  prefer- 
eoee  is  to  be  given  to  that  which  renders  the 
instrument  most  fair  and  just  and  reasonable. 
6.  In  construing  doubtful  language,  the  court 
is  entitied  to  consider  all  the  drcumstances  con- 
nected with  the  ori^n  of  the  instrument.  Proof 
of  these  eiroumsti^iefl  is  not  excluded  by  any 
rule  of  evidence  (q.v.).  It  is  not  offered  to  con- 
tradict or  vary  an  instrument,  but  to  put  the 
court  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  place  of  the 
parties  at  the  time  they  agreed  upon  this  lan- 
guage as  the  formal  expression  of  their  inten- 
timu.   7.  The  construction  put  upon  an  ambigu- 


ous instrument  by  the  acts  of  the  partkB  ii 

entitled  to  great  weight. 

The  literature  of  the  subject  is  extensive. 

Bibliography.  The  best  theoretical  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is  found  in  F.  V.  Hawkins, 
Principlet  of  Legal  Interpretation  (London, 
I860) ;  Lieber,  I^egal  and  Political  Hermeneutiet 
(ed.  by  Hammond,  St.  Louis,  1880);  J.  B. 
Thayer,  Preliminary  Treatise  on  Evidence  ( Bos- 
ton, 1898).  Amon^  the  latest  and  most  valu- 
able practical  treatises  are  the  following:  Wig- 
ram  and  O'Hara,  Interpretation  of  WilU  (New 
York,  1872) ;  Theodore  Sed^ick,  Statutory  and 
Constitutional  Law  (ib.,  1874) ;  F.  V.  Hawkins, 
Interpretation  of  Wills  (Philadelphia,  1885); 
L.  A.  Jmes,  Constntotion  of  Oommeroial  and 
Trade  Con$raet»  (New  York,  1888);  Elphin* 
stone,  Norton  and  Clark,  Bides  for  tKe  Interpre- 
tation of  Deeds  (Philadelphia,  1889);  J.  G. 
Sutherland,  Statutes  and  Statutory  Construction 
(Chicago,  1891) ;  Henry  Hardcastle,  Rules  tohioh 
Govern  the  Construction  and  Effect  of  Statutory 
Lato  ( London,  1900 ) ;  Sir  P.  B.  Maxwell,  Inter- 
pretation of  Statutes  (4th  ed.,  Toronto,  1906) ; 
Edward  Beal,  Cardinal  Rules  of  Legal  Interpre- 
tation (Boston,  1908) ;  H.  C.  Black,  Handbook 
OK  the  Oonatruetion  and  InUrpretation  of  Imds 
(2d  ed.,  St  Paul,  1911). 

mnXB/VSETBBtf  Mb.  A  character  in  Bun- 
yan's  Pilgrim's  ProgmSt  typifying  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

IK'TEBBA'OL&I.  XJlBBXAOB.   See  Cbobs 

BtUEEDiNG  IN  Man. 

IN'TERBEG^UM  (Lat.,  period  between 
reigns),  Thb  Gbbat.  The  name  given  to  the 
period  of  German  history  between  the  death  of 
Conrad  IV,  in  1254,  and  the  election  of  Ri^cdph 
of  Hapsburg,  in  1273.  It  is  often  called  the  age 
of  "fist  law"  {PaustreoM}.  During  this  time 
Germany  had  no  ruler  who  was  generally  recog- 
nized. William  of  Holland  had  been  elected  as 
an  antiking,  in  1247,  by  the  opponents  of  Fred- 
erick II  (q.v.). .  After  Conrad's  death  William, 
with  the  aid  of  the  confederation  of  Rhenish 
cities,  succeeded  in  restoring  order  in  a  portion 
of  Germany.  His  death,  in  1258,  led  to  greater 
confusion.  Sune  (rf  the  elect<u«,  in  1257,  ohoae 
Richard  of  Cornwall,  the  brother  of  Henry  EEI 
of  England;  the  other  electors  chose  Alfonso  X 
of  Castile.  Richard  spent  but  little  time  in  Ger- 
many; Alfonso  never  visited  it.  Neither  one 
acquired  any  real  power,  and  neither  was 
crowned  Emperor  at  Rome.  When  Richard  died, 
in  1272,  Alfonso's  claims  were  set  aude  by  com- 
mon consent,  and  the  Pope  ordered  the  electors 
to  proceed  to  a  new  election.  This  resulted 
(1273)  in  the  choice  of  Rud(dph.  One  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  annul  all  laws  passed  1^  the 
rival  kings  since  tiie  death  of  Frederick  II,  in 
1250.  For  this  reason  the  Great  Interregnum  is 
sometimes  made  to  include  the  years  between 
1250  and  1273.  Consult  Kempf,  GescM<^te  des 
deutschen  Reiches  tpShrend  des  grossen  Inter* 
regnums  (WQrzburg,  1893). 

INTBBBOO'ATOBIES  (from  Lat.  inter- 
rogatorius,  consisting  of  questions,  from  inter- 
rogare,  to  question,  from  inter,  between  ragare, 
to  ask).  Qnestions  in  writing  prepared  for  ttn 
examination  of  one  or  more  witnesses  In  a  judi- 
cial proceeding,  to  be  taken  out  of  court. 

In  the  English  and  American  law  interroga- 
tories are  commonly  employed  in  the  following 
classes  of  cases:  where  the  testimony  of  an  aged 
or  inJBrm  witness  is  to  be  taken  before  trial,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  available  in  case  of  his 
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death;  where  a  witness  is  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion, and  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  his  t^timony 
or  deposition,  aa  it  is  called;  and  in  connection 
with  a  bill  of  discovery  (q.v.)  in  equity.  In 
the  first  two  elassea  of  cases  the  practice  is  for 
the  oounsel  desiring  the  testimony  to  obtain  an 
order,  or  commission,  frinn  the  court,  directing 
that  the  examination  be  taken  before  some  officer 
competent  to  administer  an  oath,  and  then  to 
prepare  his  interrogatories  and  submit  them  to 
the  opposite  party  or  his  counsel,  who  may  pre- 
pare crosa-interrt^tories.  In  some  jurisdic- 
titms  the  legal  competency  of  the  questions  is 
settled  by  the  court  oefore  the  examination,  and 
in  others  tiie  objections  of  counsel  are  noted  at 
the  time  of  the  lamination  and  ruled  upon 
at  the  trial.  The  conunission  and  the  interrt^- 
tories  are  then  forwarded  to  the  designated  offi- 
cer, who  summons  the  witnesses  on  the  day 
fixed,  administers  the  oath,  propounds  the  quea- 
tioni,  reduces  the  answers  to  writing  and  trans- 
mits them,  together  with  the  order  and  inter- 
n^tories,  to  the  court  out  of  which  the  com- 
mission issued.  Such  examinations  are  subject 
to  all  the  rules  of  evidence.  The  answers  so 
reported  to  the*  court  constitute,  when  read  on 
the  trial,  legitimate  evidence  admissible  under 
a  recognized  exception  to  the  "hearsay  rule." 

Interrogatories  are  sometimes  annexed  to  a 
libel  (q.v.)  in  an  action  in  admiralty,  but  this 
is  not  common  practice.  See  Deposition;  Evi- 
dence; Heabsat. 

IN'TEBSTATE'  OOK'HEBCX.  A  phrase 
designating  commercial   transaetiws  between 

Krsons  in  different  States  of  the  United  States. 
LC  absence  of  power  to  secure  uniformity  in 
commercial  regulations  was  a  source  of  weak- 
ness in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution.  Power  is  conferred  upon  Congress  by 
t^e  Constitution  (Art.  I,  Sec.  8,  cl.  3)  "to  regu- 
late comioeroe  with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  sev^al  states  and  with  the  Indian  tribes." 
It  waa  early  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  GiMmns  v.  Oeien  (0  Wheaton,  1)  in 
which  Chief  Justice  Marshall  elaborately  dis- 
cusses the  dause,  that  the  subject  of  congres- 
sional action  is  not  limited  to  r^ulating  traffic, 
the  mere  buying  and  selling  or  interchange  of 
CMumoditiee,  but  that  it  comprehends  also  the 
means  of  transportation,  and  that  therefore  acts 
of  the  New  York  Legislature  granting  to  Robert 
R.  Livingston  and  Robert  Fulton  the  exclusive 
rt|^t  of  navigating  the  waters  of  that  State 
with  steamboats  were  void.  Congress  may  exer- 
cise control  over  highways,  railroads,  and  navi- 
gable waters  whenever  they  form  avenues  for 
commerce  not  wholly  within  a  single  State. 
This  authority  extends  to  rivers  wholly  within 
a  single  State,  if  such  river  toother  with  other 
bodies  of  water  forms  a  continuous  route  for 
commerce  to  other  States  or  to  foreign  countries. 
Thmt  the  United  States  has  such  an  interest 
in  these  highways  that  it  may  secure  an  injunc- 
tion to  prevent  the  obstruction  thereof  was  held 
In  re  Debs  (168  U.  S.  Reports,  564),  decided  by 
the  Suprone  Court  in  1894.  Congress  has  power 
to  authorize  or  r^^ate  the  erection  of  wharves, 
piers,  and  bridges,  and  while,  in  the  absence  of 
congressional  action,  the  States  may  also  make 
similar  local  r^ulations,  the  aut^iority  of  Con- 
gress is  paramount,  (ingress  may  make  pro- 
vision as  to  the  means  of  tran^ortatioo  in 
refuting  the  building,  equipment  and  regis- 
tration of  Tweela,  their  toansfer  by  aale  or  mort* 
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gage,  and  in  prescribinff  rules  for  navigation  and 
the  qualifications  of  pilots  and  engineers.  Simi* 
larly,  in  the  case  of  transportation  by  land  be- 
tween fitates.  Congress  may  legislate  as  to  the 
managfiment  of  railway  trains  and  the  daties  of 
onplt^ees  thereon.  By  virtue  of  this  power  the 
Safe^  Act  of  1893  was  enacted,  requiring  the 
use  of  automatic  couplers  and  continuous  brakes 
upon  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  carriage  of  passengers  as  well  as  of  goods 
is  held  to  be  within  the  meaning  of  the  clause,  so 
that  Congress  may  provide  regulations  for  the 
security  of  passengers.  Even  the  transmission 
of  interstate  messi^eB  1^  telc^^iA  or  telephone 
comes  nnder  the  national  autboriiy. 

Congress  has  no  ri^t  to  interfere  with  com- 
merce carried  on  wholly  within  a  State  or  with 
the  manufacture  of  goods  to  be  sold  and  con- 
sumed wholly  within  the  State  of  manufacture. 
The  statutory  provisions  enacted  in  1906  for 
the  federal  inspection  of  animals  before  slaugh- 
tering, and  of  meat  and  meat  products  and  the 
establishments  in  which  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts are  prepared,  and  for  the  deBtruetion  of 
such  meat  as  is  unsound  or  unfit  for  human 
ioodi  are  confined  to  establishments  where  tiie 
prodncts  are  to  be  used  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce. 

Congress  cannot  regulate  contracts  which 
merely  relate  io  commerce.  For  this  reason  it 
has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  fire, 
marine,  and  life  insurance  do  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  interstate  commerce,  and  this  is  a 
chief  obstacle  to  the  proposed  federal  control  of 
insurance.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  tiM 
power  to  regulate  commerce  includes  the  power 
to  prohibit  it.  Hie  constitutionality  of  the 
Eimbargo  Act  of  1807,  prohibiting  all  commerce 
with  Great  Britain  and  France,  was  sustained 
by  the  lower  courts  but  never  authoritatively 
passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court.  This  court, 
however,  decided  in  1903  in  the  Lottery  Case 
(188  U.  S.  Reporte,  321)  that  lottery  tickets  are 
objects  of  commerce  and  that  their  transporta- 
tion could  be  prohibited.  Four  out  of  nine  joa- 
tices  of  the  court  dissented  from  this  dedrion. 

The  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  passed  In  1890, 
is  an  important  enactment  under  the  commerce 
clause.  It  provides:  "Every  contract,  combina- 
tion in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among 
the  several  States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  ill^fal."  While  a  com- 
bination relating  merely  to  manufacture  has 
been  held  not  to  be  withm  the  scope  of  this  act, 
the  statute  is  applicable  where  tnere  are  pro- 
visions in  the  afpreement  to  destroy  competition 
or  enhance  the  price  of  articles  upon  sale  be- 
tween the  States.  An  important  decision  under 
this  statute  is  that  of  the  Northern  Securities 
Company  v.  The  United  Stotes  (193  U.  S.  Re- 
ports, 107),  in  which  it  was  held  in  1903  by  a 
nearly  eroilv  divided  oourt  that  a  combination 
of  atodcboloers  of  the  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  nutifle  Railway  Cmnpaaies,  to  form 
the  Northern  Seeurlties  Conpany  as  a  holding 
corporation  to  own  the  majority  of  the  stock  of 
the  two  railroad  companies,  was  an  iU^:al 
combination  in  restraint  of  interstate  commerce. 
For  later  judicial  interpretations  of  this  statute 
and  for  recent  amendments,  see  Tbustb. 

For  the  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  of  1887,  as  amended  in  1906  by  what 
ia  p<nnilarly  known  as  tiie  Railway  Rate  Bill, 
providing  for  the  fbdng  by  the  Interstate  Com* 
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merce  CMnmiirioii  of  ntes  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  persons  or  proper^,  see  Railways. 

Congress  is  restricted  in  its  power  by  being 
forbidden  to  laj  any  tax  or  duty  on  articles 
exported  from  any  State  (Constitution,  Art.  I, 
Sec.  10,  cl.  5)  and  also  by  the  provision  that 
"no  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation 
of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one 
State  over  those  ol  another;  nor  ahall  TesseLs 
bound  to  <w  from  one  State  be  obliged  to  enter, 
clear,  or  pay  dntles  in  another"  (Art.  I,  See.  9, 
d.  S). 

The  power  of  Congress  la  exclusive  of  that  of 
the  several  States  wherever  the  matter  regulated 
is  of  a  national  character  or  admits  of  or  re- 
quires a  imiform  syBtem  of  regulation,  and  in 
the  absence  of  le^slation  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  Congress  intended  the  common  law  to 
ronain  unchanged  so  that  any  State  statutes  on 
such  subjects  will  be  hdd  Toid..  A  State  cannot 
prohibit  the  exportation  or  importation  of  any 
article  of  commerce  or  the  delivery  within  the 
State  of  such  an  article  purchased  without  the 
State,  Dor  can  it  impose  a  tax  on  the  subject 
of  sale  of  interstate  commerce.  A  State  cannot 
impose  a  tax  upon  immigrants,  nor  can  a  tax 
be  imposed  on  a  railroad  upon  freight  broiight 
within  a  State,  nor  can  it  levy  a  tax  up<Mi  the 
gross  receipts  from  the  business  of  transporta- 
tion with  other  Stat»,  for  this  Is  in  effect  a  tax 
upon  interstate  commerce.  It  was  held  by  the 
Suprcone  Court  that  the  State  of  Iowa  could  not 

Srwiibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  by  an 
nporter  so  long  as  such  liquors  remained  in  the 
originid  package  and  had  not  been  mingled  with 
the  mass  of  property  within  the  State.  To  coun- 
teract the  effect  of  this  decision  the  Wilson  Act 
of  1800  was  passed  by  Congress,  providing  that 
intoxicating  liquors  transported  into  any  State 
shiUl  upon  arrival  be  snbjeot  to  the  laws  of  such 
State,  enacted  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  powers 
in  the  same  manner  as  domestic  liquors.  Simi- 
lar statutes  have  been  enacted  by  Congress  to 
render  effective  State  laws  as  to  game  and 
oleomargarine.  Consult:  Cooley,  Principlea  of 
Con3titutional  Law  (Boston,  1808);  Pr^tice, 
The  Federal  Power  over  Oarriert  and  Corpora- 
tions (New  York,  I0O7) ;  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  The  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  (as 
Amended)  and  Supplementary  Aota  thereto 
(Washington,  1911) ;  Judson,  The  Law  of  Inter- 
etate  Oommeree  (2d  ed.,  Chicago,  lOlS). 
XNTEB8TATE   COMICBBCE    ACT.  See 

XNTBBSTATE  OOKKEBCE  COHHIS- 
8I0N.    See  Railwats. 

IN'TBBVAL  (Lat.  intervallumy  interval, 
from  inter,  between  +  vallum,  wall).  In  music, 
the  difference  of  pitch  between  any  two  sounds, 
or  the  distance  on  the  stave  from  cme  note  to 
anotiier,  in  opposition  to  unison,  vriiich  is  two 
sounds  exactly  of  the  same  pitch.  From  the 
nature  of  our  syston  of  musical  notation,  which 
is  on  five  lines  and  the  four  intervening  spaces, 
and  from  the  notes  of  the  scale  being  named  by 
the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet,  with  repe- 
titions in  every  octave,  it  follows  that  there  can 
be  only  six  different  intervals  in  the  natural  dia- 
tonic scale  until  the  octave  of  the  unison  be 
attuned.  To  reckon  from  C  upward,  we  find 
the  following  intervals:  0  to  D  is  a  second;  C  to 
E  is  a  thii3;  C  to  7  is  a  fourth;  C  to  G,  a 
fifth;  C  to  A,  a  sixth;  C  to  B,  a  seventh;  and 
frran  C  to  C  is  the  octave,  or  the  bf^nning  of  a 
dmilar  series.    IntoraU  above  the  octave  are 


therefore  merely  a  repetition  of  those  an  octave 
lower.  A  flat  or  a  sharp  placed  before  either  of 
the  notes  of  an  interval  does  not  alter  the  name 
of  the  interval,  although  it  affects  its  quality; 
e.g.,  from  C  to  G]F  is  still  a  fifth,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  G  is  raised  a  semitone  by  the 
sharp.  Intervals  are  clasaifled  as  perfect,  major, 
and  minor.  Perfect  intervals  are  those  which 
admit  of  no  change  whatevor  without  destn^ng 
their  consonance;  these  are  the  unison,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  the  octave.  Intervals  which  admit  of 
being  raised  or  lowered  a  semitone  are  distin* 
gnisned  by  the  term  major  or  minor,  according 
as  the  distance  between  the  notes  of  liie  interval 
is  large  or  small.  Such  intervals  are  the  third 
and  sixth;  e.g.,  from  C  to  E  is  a  major  third, 
the  consonance  being  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  4 ; 
when  the  E  is  lowered  a  semitone  by  a  flat,  the 
interval  is  still  consonant,  but  in  the  proportion 
of  0  to  6,  and  is  called  a  minor  third.  The 
same  description  applies  to  the  interval  of  the 
sixth  from  C  to  A  and  from  C  to  At>.  The  see- 
ond  and  seventh  are  atoo  distinguished  as  major 
and  minor.  If  the  upper  tone  of  a  major,  or 
perfect,  interval  be  raised,  or  the  lower  tone 
towered  a  semitone,  the  interval  becomes  aug- 
mented; thus,  c-elt  or  cb-e.  By  lowering  the 
upper  or  raising  tiie  lower  tone  of  a  minor,  or 
perfect,  interval  by  a  semitone,  a  diminidied 
interval  results;  thus,  c-bt>t)  or  cjt-bl).  Intervals 
are  further  distinguished  as  consonant  and  dla- 
sonant.  Consonant  intervals  are  those  which 
can  enter  into  the  formation  of  a  major  or  minor 
triad.  They  are  the  perfect  unison,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  octave  and  major  and  minor  thirds 
and  sixths.  Thus,  c,  e,  g,  c'  (1,  3,  6,  8)  and 
c,  f,  a,  c'  (1,  4,  6,  8)  are  the  tonic  triads  of 
C  and  F  major  respectively;  whereas,  with  the 
third  and  sixth  (e,  a)  flattened,  they  are  the 
tonic  triads  of  C  and  F  minor  respectively. 
Dissonant  intervals  are  the  major  and  minor 
seventh  and  all  augmented  and  diminished  inter- 
vals. Whenever  tney  enter  into  a  chord,  that 
chord  is  a  dissonance  and  requires  resolution 
into  consonance.  The  distinction  between  con- 
sonant and  dissonant  intervals  is  made  accord- 
ing to  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  vibrations 
between  any  interval  and  the  fundamental  tone. 


(a)  oomoiuin  ntnaviu 


CniM»  1:1 

Fourth  3:4 

FifUi  2:3 

Ootare  1;2 

Major  third  4:6 

Minor  third  fi:6 

Mafornzth  3:5 

Minor  utb  SS 


<b)  DISStMIAMT  tmnavAU 


MaJ<^  BMond  3:9 

Minor  Moond  15:18 

Aucm.  sooood  64:75 

Major  SOTentb  8:16 

Minor  aaveath  6:9 

Dimin.  BWenth  75:128 

Auam.  thinl  612:678 

Din^  fourth  25:33 

Anim.  fourth  13:26 

Dimin.  fifth  38:30 

Aiisnt.flfth  10:35 


Conscaiant  intervals  satisfy  the  ear  because  of 
their  simple  ratios;  dissonances  give  a  feeling 
of  unrest  and  desire  for  resolution  because  of 
their  complex  ratios.  The  mathematical  rela* 
tions  of  intervals  are  detennined  as  follows: 
givoi  the  normal  a',  which  is  produced  by  a 
string  vibrating  870  times  per  second  (see 
Diapason),  the  octave  above  is  produced  by 
shortening  the  string  by  half  its  length.  The 
number  of  vibrations  will  then  be  doubled,  or 
1740.  This  es^lishes  the  ratio  between  the 
prime  and  octave  of  1  :  2.  A  string  producing 
e"  vibrates  130S  times.  Thus,  the  ratio  between 
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prime  and  fifth  is  as  780:  130S,  or  as  2:  3.  The 
preceding  table  shows  the  ratios  of  the  different 
Intervals. 

As  the  length  of  the  vibratii^  string  is  in  in* 
y&m  ratio  to  the  number  of  vibrationa,  the 
ratios  of  the  above  table  need  only  be  invited 
to  determine  the  length  of  tiw  string  for  any 
^ven  interral.   See  HABHOirr;  Mnaia 

INTEBVEN'TION  (Lat  mterventiot  inter* 
position,  a  coming  between,  from  mtervcmrv,  to 
come  between,  from  inter,  between  +  ventre,  to 
come).  1.  In  municipal  law,  an  act  or  pro- 
ceeding by  which  a  person  not  originally  a 
party  to  an  action  ia  admitted  as  such  for  the 
protection  of  a  right  or  interest  in  the  subject 
matter  of  the  litigation,  which  will  be  materially 
affected  by  its  deteminatlon.  It  has  alwajns 
been  a  well-established  right  under  the  civil 
law  and  was  early  introduced  into  the  English 
procedure.  In  a  few  of  the  United  States  the 
right  is  confined  to  actions  involving  real  or 
personal  property,  but  in  most  jurisdictions  no 
such  limitation  exists.  A  person  may  be  thus 
admitted  as  a  party  plaintiff  or  defendant,  by 
application  to  the  court  before  the  cause  has 
proceeded  to  triaL    See  PLUDiifa;  Pabtieb. 

2.  In  intematiraial  law,  the  interference  of 
one  state  in  the  affairs  of  another  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  injury  to  itself,  or  in  behalf 
of  some  principle,  perscm,  or  ccdlection  of  per- 
sons. Intervention  may  assume  several  forms. 
Thm,  it  may  be  by  verbal  note  delivered  to  the 
ambassador  of  the  country  against  which  the 
grievance  exists;  it  may  be  by  official  notes 
publicly  declared;  it  may  take  the  form  of  an 
international  congress  or  conference ;  or,  finally. 
It  may  result  in  armed  interference.  It  is  the 
last  fonn  whidi  is  generally  understood  when 
reference  is  made  to  acts  of  intervention.  No- 
table instances  of  intervention  have  been  the  in- 
ndon  of  Holland  by  the  Prussians  in  1787  to 
restore  to  his  old  position  the  Stadholder,  who 
was  a  brother-in-law  of  the  Prussian  King;  the 
interference  of  the  Holy  Alliance  to  thwart 
liberal  movemeuta  and  restore  absolutism  In 
Spain,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Hedmont  in  f^e  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century;  the  interference 
of  Austria  and  Pniaeia  in  behalf  of  Louis  XVI 
of  France  in  1791;  and  the  intervention  of 
Franoe  in  Rome  in  18M  to  restore  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope. 

No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  to  deter- 
mine when  intervention  is  justifiable.  It  is 
well  settled  that  it  is  excusable  as  a  measure 
of  self-preservation.  Thus,  in  Europe  the  polity 
of  interference  in  behalf  of  the  balauuw  of  power 
has  been  quite  omimon.  Any  European  state 
may  be  restrained  from  pursuing  plans  of  ac- 
quisition of  territory.  Europe  ia  regarded  as  a 
confederacy  of  states,  and  the  balance  of  poww 
is  the  guarantee  of  national  existence  against 
the  designs  of  the  more  powerful  states.  This 
principle  ia  not  violated  by  territorial  aggran- 
dizements so  long  as  the  safety  and  liberty  of 
neighboring  states  are  not  encwngerfld.  NotaUe 
instances  of  intervention  under  this  head  were 
tibat  against  Loub  XIV  to  prevent  him  from 
seating  his  grandson  on  the  throne  of  Spain; 
the  coalitions  against  Napoleon;  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  four  Powers  in  1840  in  favor  of  the 
Sultan  against  Mehemet  Ali  of  Egypt ;  and  that 
of  France  and  En^^nd  in  1864  to  preserve  the 
int^ity  of  the  l^rkish  dominions  against  the 
designs  of  Ruaaia.  Concerted  action  or  inter- 
vention by  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  is  some- 
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times  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  a  smaller 
state  fr<Hn  following  a  particular  line  of  conduct 
or  to  compel  it  to  £>  a  certain  act.  An  instance 
of  this  form  of  intervention  was  the  formal  rec- 
ognition of  the  indqwndence  of  Belgium  hy  the 
five  Great  Powers  in  1830,  when  that  country 
emancipated  itself  from  Holland.  Witli  the  de- 
velopment of  modem  civilization,  humanitarian 
motives  are  often  appealed  to  as  a  juatification 
for  interference  where  cruelty  is  inflicted  by 
despotism  or  religious  intolerance.  Such  caaes 
must  be  carefully  scrutinized,  for  the  danger 
always  exists  that  they  may  cover  ambitious 
projects  for  territorial  aggrandizement.  But  in- 
terventions on  the  ground  of  humanity  have 
under  exceptional  ^rcumatanoea  certainly  a 
moral  if  not  a  l^al  justification.  Such  was  the 
intervention  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Rus- 
sia in  1827,  by  which  Greece  was  liberated  from 
Turkey,  and  again  in  the  interposition  of  the 
Great  Powers  in  .1860  to  stop  the  persecution 
and  massacre  of  Christians  of  the  Lebanon. 
The  most  important  recent  instance  of  inter- 
vention is  tiiat  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba  in 
1898,  which  may  be  referred  in  part  to  humani- 
tarian feelings  uoused  by  the  erudties  attend- 
ing the  insurrectionary  stm^le  against  Spanish 
authority,  in  part  to  toe  destruction  of  American 
property,  ana  the  menace  to  American  interests 
resulting  from  the  possible  acquisition  of  the 
idand  by  another  foreign  power.  See  Inteb- 
NATiONAX.  Law,  and  the  authorities  thOTe  re- 
ferred  to. 

INTESTTACY  (from  Lat.  inteatatua,  having 
made  no  will,  from  in-,  not  +  tettari,  to  make  a 
will,  from  te$tit,  witness).  The  condition  re- 
sulting from  one's  dying  with  property  undis- 
posed of  last  wiU  and  testament.  By  the 
present  law  of  England  and  the  United  States 
there  is  no  restriction  upon  the  rig^t  of  testa- 
mentary disposition.  This  has  not  always  been 
the  case,  however,  the  right  of  diaposing  of  one's 
property  by  will  without  restriction  being  a 
ocmiparative^  late  acquisition  in  the  evoluticm 
of  society.  Indeed,  in  Scotland,  Louisiana,  Que- 
bec, uid  other  States  whose  legal  systems  are 
baaed  on  that  of  the  civil  law,  t^e  power  of 
testation  is  still  limited  1^  the  ti0it  of  children 
of  the  testator  or  other  natural  objects  of  his 
bounty  to  take  by  inheritance  a  certain  definite 
share  of  his  estate.  See  Inoffioious  Testament. 

Intestacy  may  be  complete,  as  where  a  person 
leaving  property  dies  without  leaving  a  valid 
will ;  or  it  may  be  partial,  where  a  will  does  not 
dispose  of  the  entire  estate  of  the  testator, 
either  intentionally  or  through  the  lapse  of  a 
legacy,  or  the  ill^lity  of  a  speelflc  de^se.  In 
dither  event  the  property  undisposed  of  passes 
1^  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  descent  (q.v.) 
and  distribution  (q.v.)  to  the  heirs  or  ncort  «f 
kin  of  the  decedent  See  Hkb;  Inbxbitancb; 
Test  A  MINT  ;  Will.   

UNTBSTZVAIi  STA'SIS.    See  Stasis,  In- 

TESTTNAL.  

INTBSTINS  (Lat.  intestinum,  neut.  dng; 
of  mtorttmu,  internal,  from  intua,  within,  from 
tn,  in).  Hie  part  of  the  digestive  tract  be- 
tween the  stomach  and  the  anus.    The  small 

intestine  includes  the  duodenum,  the  jejunum, 
and  the  ileum,  and  averages  22  feet,  0  inches  in 
the  male,  23  feet,  4  inches  in  the  female.  With 
the  exception  of  the  duodenum,  the  small  intes- 
tine lies  in  general  in  the  oentral  part  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  hoimded  by  the  large  intestine 
on  either  side  and  above.    The  jejunum  wnd 
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Uemn  are  connected  to  the  posterior  abdominal 
wall  1^  a  reflection  of  the  peritoneum,  called 
the  mesentery.  The  duodenum  is  about  10  inches 
long,  1^  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  curved 
like  a  horseshoe.  The  head  of  the  pancreas  is 
received  into  the  curve.  It  is  the  part  of  the 
intestine  which  is  continuous  with  uie  stomach 
at  its  pyloric  eztremily.  The  jejunum  is  des* 
eribed  under  its  title.  Hie  jejunum  and  ileum 
vary  much  in  the  anrnngemmt  of  their  coils 
and  there  is  little  re^tarity  in  their  position 
beyond  that  already  stated.  The  tenn  ^'ileum" 
is  applied  to  the  last  three-fifths  of  the  small 
gut.  It  ends  at  the  ileocsecal  valve,  through 
which  the  oontentfl  of  the  small  intestine  escape 
into  the  head  of  the  colon.  The  small  intestine 
has  four  coats:  serous  or  peritoneal,  muscular, 
areolar  or  sulnnucous,  and  mucous.  The  last 
ii  covered  with  minute  prolimffations  called  villi, 
and  lined  with  columnar  qtithelium.  There  are 
few  valvnln  oonniventes,  or  folds  of  mucous 
membrane  in  the  ileum.  Solitary  glands  alone 
or  in  aggregations  (called  Payer's  patches)  are 
found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum.  These 
are  largely  obliterated  in  typhoid  fever. 

The  large  intestine  is  divided  into  the  caecum ; 
the  ascending,  transverse,  and  descending  colon; 
tiie  sigmoid  flexure;  and  the  rectum.  It  is  so 
jdaced  as  to  encircle  th«  small  intesttne.  The 
CMum  lies  in  tiie  hcdiow  of  the  right  iliac 
region.  From  this  point  the  colon  rises  to  the 
liver,  then  erossea  tne  abdominal  cavity  to  the 
opposite  side,  passing  below  the  stomach  to  the 
spleen;  then,  making  a  sharp  turn,  it  descends 
to  the  left  iliac  fossa,  where  it  forms  a  loop 
termed  the  sigmoid  flexure  (from  its  resembling 
the  old  6re^  letter  sigma) ;  and  finally,  now 
termed  the  rectum,  curves  back  to  the  hwd  of 
the  sacrum,  thenoe  curves  backward  to  the 
anus.  Attached  to  the  emnim,  generally  back 
of  it,  is  a  small,  shor^  blind  tube,  about  3  to  4 
inelies  long,  opening  into  the  gut,  and  termed 
Qie  vermiform  appendix  (q.v.).  The  subdivi- 
sions of  the  large  intestine  are  treated  under 
their  own  titles.  The  constant  motion  of  the 
intestine  (peristalsis),  by  which  its  contents  are 
conveyed  along,  is  due  to  the  contractions  of 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  gut.   See  Dxaisnon. 

HIBTOLOQT 

The  wall  of  the  intestine  is  composed  of  four 
distinct  coats,  which  from  without  inward  are 
Icnown  as  (1)  the  serous  ooat,  (2)  the  muscular 
coat,  (3)  submucous  coat,  uid  (4)  the 
mucous  ooat  or  muoous  membrane.  These  coats 


■■Ricni  or  SMALL  unwruM  or  a.  cat. 

a,  mnootM  OMt;  b,  nibnnioow  ooat;  «,  moBOulv  ooat; 
4,  d,  Pvar'i  piUah,  out  «n»BwiM. 

present  certain  differences  in  structure  in  the 
two  main  divisions  of  the  intestine,  the  small 
intestine  and  the  large  intestine. 

The  Small  Intestine.  The  serous  coat  of  the 
■nail  intestine  consists  of  a  single  layer  of 


epithelium  or  endothelium  (forming  the  peri- 
toneal surface)  resting  upon  a  thin  lajrer  of 
delicate  connective  tissue.  Beneath  this  lies  the 
muscular  coat  composed  of  (a)  an  outer  portion 
in  which  the  smooth  muscles  are  disposed  longi- 
tudinally to  the  long  axis  of  the  intestines  and 
consequently  known  as  the  longitudinal  muscu- 
lar coat,  and  (b)  an  inner  or  circular  ooat  in 
which  the  muscle  oells  are  dispcwed  transversely 
to  the  axis  of  tiie  intestines.  The  two  layers  of 
musde  are  separated  1^  more  or  less  connective 
tissue.  The  submucous 
ooat  consists  of  loosely 
arranged  bundles  of  fi- 
brous and  elastic  con- 
nective tissue,  with  a 
rich  plexus  of  blood 
vessels,  lynphatics,  and 
nerves.  Throng  the 
submucous  coat  are  dis- 
  tributed,  at  varying  in- 

LnahudiDKl  aaotion  <rf  hn-  *^"*1*>  <^rcum8Cribed 

m^^SSiDtwtuiM,  ahowina  masses  of  lymphoid  tie* 
leacntl  nlatioo  of  tb«  folds  sue  or  lymph  nodules. 
eonatitotiQiih*  v*lTul8>  ood-  ^hese  may  occur  singly 
UTontoB  to  UM  muooM  and  7  ^  ™-«»       9  r 

aubmuoous  ooat.  The  latt«r  (solitary  glands,  or  fol- 
oooititutee  the  fibroua  oon  licles),   lying  in  both 

OVW  which  th«  mUOOaawiUl it!    anhmufViaa  anit  mnmaa 

vilU  and  a\n^  cxtooda.  suomucosa  ana  mucosa, 
and  may  evm  project 
slightly  from  the  free  surface  of  the  mncons 
membrane.  Or  else,  instead  of  a  single  nodul^ 
there  may  be  a  collection  of  nodules  forming 
what  is  known  as  Beyer's  patches,  which  are 
found  mainly  in  the  ileum.  Usually  from  80  to 
30  nodules  constitute  a  patch.  Like  the  solitary 
nodules,  they  lie  in  both  submucosa  and  mucosa 
and  often  project  upward  to  the  free  surface  of 
the  intestincL  Finally,  tiw 
mucous  membrane  <d  the 
small  inteeUne  is  thrown 
up  into  transverse  or  ob- 
lique folds,  which  involve 
also  the  submucous  coat, 
and  which  are  known  as 
the  valvulse  conniventes.  In 
addition  to  this  the  mu- 
cous membrane  over  the 
valvulie  is  studded  with 
minute  projections  known 
as  villi,  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  small  intes- 
tine. The  mucous  mem- 
brane consists  of  three 
coats,  the  epithelial  coat, 
the  stroma,  and  the  mus- 

cularis  mucosse.    The  epi-   

thelial  coat  is  composed  of  ^."t"""*  .Bobte  mUb 
a  single  layer  of  columnar  wT^'SSenSS 
epithelium,    which    covers  membrane;  d,  t^telika 

the  surface  of  the  mucous  «««»<^« 
membrane.  Distributed  at  /T'awSS 
intervals  among  the  oo-  lymphatio  nkUcIe  or 
lumnar  epithelial  cells  are  l*"**'- 
clear,  transparent  cells  which,  on  account  of 
their  shape,  are  called  goblet  cells,  or,  because 
of  their  secretion,  mucous  cells.  The  epithelium 
rests  upon  a  basement  membrane,  beneath  which 
lies  the  stroma.  The  latter  is  composed  of  deli- 
cate connective  tissue  and  more  or  less  diffuse 
lymphoid  tissue.  It  extends  up  into  the  villi 
and  supports  the  vessels,  nerves,  and  glandular 
structures.  Fnmi  the  bottrai  of  the  depressions 
between  the  villi,  glands  extend  down  into  the 
stroma.  These  are  tubular  glands,  called  the 
crypts  of  LietwricOhn,  and  extend  down  almost 


Ixnicitudlnal  eeotioB 
of  vilTuB  from  inteatiDe 
of  dog,  highly  macmfied. 
a,  ooTumnar  epithelium 
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^■nda  of  larie  in- 
Wtioea  of  dog;  the 
MUthelUl  elamrata 
mung  the  foUiolea 
hmn  bsoome  very 
lanaly  oonvarted  in- 
to ■oblet  veOi. 


to  the  muBCulaTis  mucoes.  The  ^andular  epi- 
thelium is  columnar  in  type,  lower  than  that  on 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  which 
it  ia  directly  continuous.  Numerous  goblet  cells 
are  diitributed  among  the  columnar  cellB.  In 
one  porUon  of  the  small  InteEtine  much  more 
elaborate  glanda  are  found,  ^ey  are  situated 
in  the  duodenum  and  are 
known  as  the  glands  of  Brun- 
ner.  They  are  compound  tu< 
bular  glands,  whose  acini  are 
situat^  in  the  submucoaa 
and  whose  ducts  pass  up 
between  the  crypts  of  Lieber- 
kUhn  and  empty  between  the 
villi.  The  muscularis  nin- 
costt  is  the  innermost  layer 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  It 
is  composed  of  smooth  muscle 
cells,  whose  long  axes  corre- 
spond mainly  to  the  Icmg  axis 
of  the  intestine.  At  certain 
points  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete internal  circular  layer 
18  present.  See  BBUltimt's 
Glands. 

Blood  VeaMls,  Lympbat- 
Ics,  and  Nerve*.  The  lareer 
arterial  trunks  pierce  the  serous  and  muscular 
coats,  in  which  they  give  off  branches,  and  form 
a  rich  network  in  the  submucosa.  From  this 
network  smaller  branches  are  given  off,  which 
form  a  capillary  anastomosis  throughout  the 
mucous  membrane,  extending  up  into  the  villi. 
From  the  capillaries  arise  veins  which  empty 
into  the  venous  plexus  of  the  aubmnoosa,  from 
which  larger  venous  trunks  pass  outward,  ac- 
companying the  arteries.  The  lymphatic  system 
of  the  intestine  is  very  extensive.  Banning  as 
blind  canals  in  the  villi,  the  lymphatics  pass 
downward  to  form  a  plexus  in  the  deeper  layers 
of  the  mucosa  and  in  the  submucosa.  From  this 
plexus  larger  lymphatic  vessels  pass  outward  to 
the  mesenteric  lymph  ^ands.  The  nerves  of 
the  intestine  are  mainly  nonmeduUated  fibres 
from  the  abdominal  plexus  of  the  sympathetio. 
Brtween  the  two  muscular  layera  the  nerve 
fllHras  f  oim  a  rich  plexus,  known  as  the  plexus 
Auerbacb.  From  tills  plexus  fibres  extend 
to  the  sutanucosa,  where  a  second  plexus,  called 
the  plexus  of  Meissner,  Is  formed.  In  both 
plexuses  microscopic  groups  of  ganglion  cells 
are  found. 

The  Large  Intestine.  This  differs  from  the 
small  intestine  in  several  important  particulars. 
The  mucous  monbrane  is  entirely  devoid  of  villi, 
and  its  ^ands,  which  are  of  the  simple  tubular 
variety,  open  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucosa. 
In  the  cecum  and  colon  the  internal  mosenlar 
coat  is  thinner  than  in  the  small  intestine,  and 
the  external  longitudinal  muscle,  instead  of  com- 
pletely surrounding  the  gut,  as  in  the  small 
intestine,  is  collected  into  three  flat  bands.  Aa 
these  bands  are  shorter  than  the  other  layers 
which  make  up  the  intestinal  wall,  they  are 
responsible  for  the  sacculation  which  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  large  intestine.  In  the  rectum 
the  serous  ooat  is  replaced  by  a  flhrous  coat, 
and  towards  the  anus  the  circular  muscular  coat 
becomes  thickened  and  is  composed  of  voluntary 
muscle,  forming  the  internal  and  sphincter  mus- 
cle. Solitary  lymph  nodes  occur  throughout  the 
large  intestine.  The  collections  of  nodes  known 
as  Peyer's  patches  are,  however,  usually  con- 
fined to  the  small  intestine.  The  distribution  of 


blood  vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves  is  similar 
to  that  in  Hhe  small  Intestine.  See  Aumentabt 
Stsixm. 

nm,  ii/U.  The  deified  sun,  worshiped  by 
the  Incas  of  Peru. 

INTIK'IDA^ON  (from  ML.  intimidare, 
to  intimidate,  from  Lsit.  «fi|  in  +  timidiu,  afraid, 
from  timere,  to  fear).  Literally,  the  act  of 
putting  one  in  fear.  In  law,  specifically,  the 
use  of  this  means  for  the  purpose  of  indnoing 
a  person  to  enter  into  an  obligation  or  to  pay 
money  or  to  do  or  refrain  from  doing  stHne  ottier 
act.  In  general  the  act  induced  by  intimidation 
may  be  repudiated,  and  any  money  paid  or 
other  property  parted  with  under  its  influenoe 
may  be  recovered  in  a  quasi-contract  action. 
But  such  a  contract  or  other  tranaaetlon  ia  not 
wholly  void,  but  only  voidable  at  the  election 
of  the  intimidated  parfy. 

In  England  it  is  a  statutory  offense  punish- 
able as  a  crime  to  intimidate  a  person  with  a 
view  to  compel  him  to  abstain  from  an  act 
which  he  has  a  legal  ri^t  to  do,  or  to  do  an 
act  which  be  has  a  Ic^l  ri^t  to  alMtain  from 
doing.  Intimidation  is  not,  save  in  exceptional 
cases,  an  excuse  for  committing  a  crime. 

To  constitute  intimidation  the  dnreas  an- 
ployed  must  consist  in  actual  violence  or  unlaw- 
ful imprisonment,  or  in  threats  of  violence  cal- 
culated to  cause  fear  of  life  or  bodily  injury 
to  the  intimidated  person  or  his  or  her  husband 
or  wife  or  child,  or  in  threats  of  oriminal  pro- 
ceedings. 

With  respect  to  the  more  subtle  forms  of 
coercion  smnetimes  empl(^ed  in  trade  and  labor 
disputes — such  as  the  boycott,  strikes,  and  the 
like — ^there  ia  often  grave  question  whether  th^ 
amount  to  unlawful  intimidation  or  not.  When 
the  acts  complained  of  as  constituting  intimida- 
tion are  unlawful  in  themselves,  regardless  of 
the  question  of  their  coercive  effect,  there  is  no 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  cases  in  holding 
that  such  acts,  when  they  reasonably  result  in 
coercing  a  person  from  the  exercise  of  his  legal 
freedom  of  conduct,  constitute  unlawful  intimi< 
dation;  as  where  actual  phymcal  violence  is 
threatened  and  overt  sets  are  done  in  pursuance 
of  the  threat. 
_  Where,  faowev»,  the  acta  ecsnplained  of  result 
in  intimidation  because  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons by  whom  th^  are  done  in  concert  or  in 
accordance  with  a  common  plan  of  so  affecting 
the  business  or  affairs  of  plaintiff,  but  would  be 
harmless  or  ineffectual  without  such  combina- 
tion, the  decisions  are  at  variance.  For  exam- 
ple, the  oourta  are  not  agreed  aa  to  iriiat  is 
and  what  la  not  legal  picketing,  as  it  is  called; 
as  to  the  legality  notice  posted  in  the  meet- 
ing rooms  of  trade-unions  affecting  t^e  standing 
of  particular  employers;  as  to  toe  legality  of 
stigmatizing  a  shop  as  a  scab  shop;  of  the 
manner  that  may  be  used  in  requesting  other 
workmen  to  quit  work;  of  notifying  employers 
that  they  have  nonunion  men  who  must  be  dis- 
charged to  prevent  a  strike;  of  the  fining  of 
m^oers  to  compel  them  to  strike,  etc.  For- 
merly the  law  was  nnjust  in  ito  discrimination 
against  the  performance  of  these  acts  by  oom- 
binations  of  workmen  or  others,  but  these  rules 
have  been  much  modified  both  by  statute  and 
judicial  decisions.  Qenerally  speaking,  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  and  of  some  Stotes, 
as  Hassachusette  and  New  Jersey,  adhere  more 
cloeely  to  the  spirit  of  the  old  common-law  rule 
than  is  done  in  scsne  of  the  other  Stotes,  as 
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New  York  and  Illinois,  where  the  effort  of  or- 
ganized labor  has  been  more  oGTeotiTe  in  modify- 
ing  it.  The  most  general  question  that  remains 
unsettled  is  as  to  whether  it  is  lawful  for  a  body 
of  men  to  do  in  unison  or  in  pursuit  of  a  com- 
mon purpose  any  act  which  it  would  be  lawful 
for  each  member  of  the  body  to  perform  as  an 
individual,  or  whether  such  acts  so  performed 
may  under  the  given  omditiona  amount  to  a 
conspiracy.  Consult,  for  a  statement  of  the 
latest  development  of  the  subject  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  case  of  Allen  v.  Flood,  Boum  of  Lords 
Case%  (London),  and,  in  the  United  States,  The 
National  Protective  Association  v.  Cummings, 
Hew  York  Court  of  Appeal*  Reporta  (New  York, 
1002) ;  Beattie  v.  Colleman,  Vew  York  Buprmte 
Court  Reports  (ib.,  1003);  Oroat,  Attitude  of 
Affl^riMft  Oovrtt  in  Labor  Com  (ib.,  1911); 
LiUdler,  Boyootto  wuf  tha  Labor  Struggle  (ib., 
1914).     See    GoNSpmaor;    Dubbss;  Tobt; 

STBIKB8  AlfD  LOOKOUTS;   BOTOOTTIIie;  PtCKTr- 

roo. 

UJTJJMJU,  In'tin  or  ln't«n  (from  Lat  intua, 
within).  The  inner  and  more  delicate  layer  of 
wall  of  an  airial  spore.  The  outer  and  heavier 
one  is  called  the  exine.  The  intine  is  also 
sometimes  called  the  endospore,  in  which  case 
the  exine  is  called  the  exospore.  In  some  cases, 
flspeeially  among  water  plants,  a  third  smnre 
coat  is  developed,  and  is  ealled  the  perinfum. 
litis  is  a  very  conspicuous  coat  in  the  spores 
of  Eqwitetum  (q.v.).  When  the  spore  of  an 
Equitetum  matures,  this  perinium  unwinds,  as 
though  it  were  composed  of  two  spiral  bands, 
thus  exposing  the  enne  or  ordinary  outer  spore 
coat.   See  Sfobb;  Exine. 

INTONATTION  (from  ML.  tntonare,  to  sing 
according  to  tones,  frmn  lAt.  in  +  tomts,  Ok. 
r^f,  tono9,  tone;  connected  with  Lat.  fenders. 
Ok.  Tttfun,  teinein,  Skt.  tan.  to  stretch).  In 
music,  the  production  of  tone  either  by  an  in- 
strument or  by  the  voice.  It  is  of  no  importance 
in  keyed  instruments  like  the  piano  or  organ,  as 
the  performer  can  strike  only  the  proper  key 
and  is  powerless  if  the  instrument  is  not  in 
tune.  But  the  matter  of  intonation  is  of  utmost 
importance  in  the  voice  and  all  string  and  wind 
instruments.  Only  a  person  havii^  a  finely 
trained  ear  is  able  to  produce  prmwr  intonatiw. 
Hence  we  speak  of  pure  and  false  intonation. 
In  plain  chant  music  the  term  denotes  the 
opening  phrase  sung  alone  by  the  preeeotor  (the 
celebrant  of  the  mass) ,  as  Gloria  m  eweltia  Deo, 
Credo  in  unum  Deum. 

INTOZaCATINO  UQUOSa  All  liquors 
which  may  reasonably  be  used  as  beverages  and 
which  contain  enough  lUoohol  to  produce  entire 
or  partial  intoxieimon  if  drunk  in  ordinary 
quantities.  An  exact  definition  of  tiiis  tenn  is 
important  under  all  excise  and  prohibition  stat- 
utes, but  as  manv  palatable  mixtures  contain- 
aloohol  are  sold  in  evasion  of  such  laws,  no 
nite  enumeration  of  such  liquors  is  possible. 
Hie  statutes  of  many  States  are  broad  enough 
to  cover  all  preparations  or  compounds  contain- 
ing alcohol  when  they  come  within  the  above 
definition. 

The  courts  in  most  jurisdictims  will  take 
judicial  notioe  of  tiie  intoxicating  character  and 
effect  of  the  well-known  liquors,  such  as  gin, 
whisky,  brandy,  etc.,  but  wUl  require  proof  of 
the  intoxicating  qualities  of  mixtures  contain- 
ing alcohol,  su<Sl  as  cordials  or  the  various  com- 
mercial, or  proprietai^,  tonics.  An  interesting 
disGUSiion  of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the 


"Intoxicating  Liquor  Cases,"  reported  in  25 
Kansas  Rep.  p.  761.  The  law  deals  with  in- 
toxicating liquors  in  three  ways:  (1)  by  regu- 
lating and  restricting  the  manufacture  and  sale 
thereof  as  a  measure  of  public  policy;  (2)  by 
imposing  excise  taxes  and  license  fees  for  its 
manufacture  and  sale;  and  (3)  by  statutory 
protection  of  its  purity.    See  Excise;  LiQiroi 

TEAmO;    LlOINBB;  PBOHIBITH>ir. 

raTOZ^OATION  (MU  intoaieatio,  from 
intoaioare,  to  poison,  from  Lat.  «»,  in  +  tocri- 
cum,  from  Qk.  ro{(jcji',  tooiibon,  poison,  originally 
that  poison  in  which  arrows  were  dipped,  from 
roiacSi,  tomikoa,  relatin|;  to  a  bow,  from  T6fyv, 
t09on,  bow).  In  medicine,  poisoning  by  any 
agent;  colloquially,  a  condition  of  impaired  wiU 
and  undermined  control  resulting  fr<Hn  drinking 
alcoholio  beverages.  Intoxication  is  as  correotW 
used  of  serious  disturbance  of  mental  and  physl* 
cal  equilibrium  by  the  use  of  opium,  chloral, 
belladonna,  cannabis  indica,  or  by  the  ingestion 
of  lead,  as  of  the  poisoning;  resulting  from  the 
use  of  liquor.  Alcoholic  intoxication  may  be 
acute,  suhacute,  or  chronic.  Acute  intoxication 
follows  drinking  a  considerable  quantity  of 
liquor  at  once.  Profound  insensibili^  follows 
speedily,  with  stertorous  breathing,  purpliah 
face,  frothing  at  the  mouth,  weak  pulse,  and 
inereasing  ooma.  An  active  purge,  such  a* 
erotra  oU,  put  <ni  the  root  of  the  tcnigae  or 
introduced  into  the  rectum,  together  with  hypo- 
dermic injections  of  stryclmine,  both  used  after 
the  onployment  of  the  stixnach  pump,  may  be 
efficacious  and  save  life.  This  form  of  intoxica- 
tion is  rarely  seen.  The  subacute  form  is  the 
usual  drunkenness,  of  mild  or  serious  type.  It 
is  the  form  observed  in  those  who  drink  alcoholio 
beverages  for  the  exhilaration  they  feel,  or  in 
those  who  drink  till  they  are  stupefied.  Slight 
intoxication  causes  increased  actinty  of  the  cir- 
eulation  and  of  nervous  and  mental  processes, 
as  well  as  in  most  oases  derangonent  of  the 
digestive  apparatus.  Heavy  drinking  results  in 
ddirium,  staggering  (due  to  cerebellar  disturb- 
ance), loss  of  muscular  power,  and  finally  stu- 
por. Vomiting,  depression,  and  tremor  appear 
when  the  person  awakes  or  becomes  conscions. 
An  emetic,  a  cathartic,  and  a  Turkish  batii 
often  rouse  an  intoxicated  person  when  beeomiiv 
drowsy,  and  preve^  the  oocurrenoe  of  tiie  coma 
which  threatois.  But  after  repeated  indnlgenoea 
tiieee  measures  fail.  Ammonia  and  strvchnine 
are  both  very  serviceable  in  treating  toe  con- 
ditions existing  after  the  patient  is  aroused 
from  his  unconsciousness.  Habitual  intoxica- 
tion results  in  delirium  tremens  in  some  cases. 
(See  Deubiuu.)  In  others  it  leads  to  alcoludio 
insanity.  (See  IvaANiTT.)  Serious  oiganie 
diseases  result  fnan  the  nse  of  alcoh<d,  snui  as 
general  neuritis,  cirrhods  of  the  liver,  cirrhosis 
of  the  kidneys  with  secondary  heart  disease,  and 
arteriosclerosis,  all  of  which  are  discussed  under 
their  proper  titles.  The  will  becomes  under- 
mined, judgment  becomes  impaired,  and  the  idea 
of  moral  req)oneibility  becomes  diminished  or 
lost.  Intoxication  from  wood  alcohol,  often 
used  as  an  adulterant  of  alcoholic  drinks  and 
patent  medidnes,  is  apt  to  prodnee  blindness 
and  freqnentiy  death. 

Jjuibnety.  This  is  t&e  diseased  mental  ccm- 
dition  resulting  from  the  use  of  alcohol.  There 
ma^  have  bwn  an  underlying  neurasthenia, 
which  has  led  the  patient  to  seek  some  agent 
which  will  ronove  his  weakness  and  lack  of 
endurance.  Repeated  recourse  to  alcoholic  stim- 
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Illation  frequently  resnlts  in  inebriety  in  anch  a 
case.  Heredity  plays  a  prominent  rOle  in  the 
causation  of  inthriety.  Inebriety  or  insanity  ia 
found  in  the  ancestry  of  about  half  the  cases. 
Race  has  a  certain  inftuence.  Denmark  and  Bel- 
gium suffer  from  the  greatest  amount  of  in- 
ebriety in  the  continentid  countries;  Russia  and 
Germany  come  next,  and  France,  Sweden,  Aus- 
tria, and  Switzerland  follow.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
seems  very  susceptible  to  the  disease.  The 
Italian  is  singular^  free  from  it,  and  the  Span- 
iard has  nearly  as  good  a  record.  The  Jewish 
people  present  an  example  of  general  freedom 
from  inebriety  wherever  they  are  found.  A  hot, 
moist  climate  favors  inebriety  by  reducing  gen- 
eral nervous  resistance.  Exposure  and  occupa- 
tion have  also  an  evident  influence.  The  mor- 
tality from  alcoholism  is  stated  by  Nonnan 
Kerr  to  be  40,000  annually  in  Great  Britain. 
He  quotes  Lankeater  as  saying  that  one-tenth 
of  the  entire  mortality  in  Great  Britain  is  due 
to  alcoholism. 

Medicolegal  Aspect.  The  tendency  to  com- 
mit crime  is  much  greater  in  inebriates  than 
in  others,  because  of  the  weakening  of  the  will 
and  the  lessened  moral  sense.  It  is  held  that 
intoxication  is  no  excuse  for  conuniseion  of 
crime,  and  the  criminal  who  remembers  nothing 
of  hia  acts  committed  while  under  alcohtdlc  in- 
fluence must  pay  the  penalty  due  to  his  offenses. 
Consult:  Kerr,  Inebnety  (Philadelphia,  1804); 
J.  S.  Billings,  Phyaiologioal  AapwiB  'of  the 
Liquor  Problmt  [2  vols.,  Boston,  1003);  B.  O. 
Cutten,  Psyohology  of  Alooholitm  (New  York, 
1907);  H.  S.  Williams,  Alcohol,  and  how  it 
AffectM  the  IndividwU  (ib.,  1009);  J.  W.  A. 
Cooper.  Pathological  Ineltriety  {ib.,  1013);  F. 
Han^  AlcokoKam:  Ita  CfUnioal  Aspeoto  and 
Trmtmmt  (Philaddphia,  1013).  See  Alcohol, 

PH4BUAC0L0GT,  TOXICfKLOGT,  AKD  TanAPBUTtO 

UsB;  Alooholisic,  and  the  authorities  referred 
to  thereunder;  DiFsoiCAmA. 

IMTBA^  6n'tr&.  A  manufacturing  town  in 
the  Province  of  Novara,  Italy,  on  Lago  Mag- 
giore  (q.v.),  between  the  mouths  of  the  San 
Bernardino  and  San  Giovanni  rivers  (Map: 
Italy,  B  2).  It  has  a  school  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry; manufactures,  with  its  water  power, 
ootton  goods,  hats,  lumber,  leather,  and  ma* 
ehinery.  On  its  outdcirts  are  many  beautiful 
villas  overlooking  Lago  Maggiore.  Pop.,  1901, 
6902;  1911.  8036. 

INTBAJEBSCU'BIAI.  PLANET.  See 
Vulcan. 

INTBAN8IOEANTS,  &N'trfil?'s6'zhIlN'  (Sp. 
intnmaigmte,  unc(Knpr<Hnising,  from  Lat.  in; 
not  +  transigere,  to  make  a  settlement,  from 
trans,  across  +  (Hfen,  to  act).  A  term  ap[died 
in  European  polities  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury to  any  ultraradical  element.  In  Spain  the 
name  was  given  to  a  party  of  Red  Republicans 
and  Socialists  who,  after  the  declaration  of  the 
Republic  in  1873,  attempted  to  divide  up  the 
country  into  cantons  and  to  introduce  a  com- 
munistic regime.  They  held  Carthagena  for  six 
months  against  the  government,  but  were  put 
down  by  the  dictator  Castelar  and  General  Do- 
minguez.  The  term  had  been  used  in  France 
before  this  at  the  time  of  the  Commune.  L'In- 
transigeant  is  a  newspaper  established  in  Paris 
by  Henri  Rochefort  (q.v.),  the  famous  Radical 
politician.   

INTBENCHED  CAMPS.     See  Fobtifica- 

TIOIT; 

nrCBENOHICBHT   (from  intrwoh,  from 


in-  trmuhr  from  OP.  irmeher,  tranche,  Pr. 
tranoher,  to  cut,  from  Lat.  truncare,  to  lop, 
from  trunoiM,  trunk,  trom  irunoua,  OLat.  iron- 
cua,  maimed).  Any  form  of  constructive  defense 
work  by  which  soldiers  strengthen  a  position  or 
fortify  it  against  an  enemy.  See  FoBTmci.TioiT ; 

TBENCH,  jfiuTABT.   

INTBODUCED  SPECIES.  Animals  and 
plants  brought  into  a  country  from  a  fordgn 
land  by  the  agency  of  man.   In  the  settlement 

of  North  America  from  the  Old  World  scores  of 
species  of  plants,  mostly  noxious  weeds,  and 
hundreds  of  species  of  animals,  largely  parasitic 
or  destructive  to  agriculture,  have  been  intro- 
duced. Among  plants,  chicory,  wild  garlic,  and 
the  water  hyacinth  of  Florida  are  examples  of 
the  great  spread  of  introduced  ^>eGies.  Domes- 
ticated animals  nuy  escuw  tttm  captivity  and 
become  ntHrioua.  The  wild  pigs  of  our  Southern 
States  and  Uie  Galapagos  Islands  are  examples. 
Goats  havs  become  wild  in  many  places  and 
have  wrought  great  destruction.  Thus  the  is- 
land of  St.  Helena,  which  is  now  a  barren  rocky 
desert,  was  formerly  clad  with  foresta  The 
change  has  been  brought  about  in  four  centuries 
by  goats.  Cats  that  have  become  wild  on  islands 
have  in  many  cases  exterminated  species  of 
birds  there.  Rats  and  mice,  in  some  cases  pre- 
viously  imported  fnnn  Ada,  have  beat  Intro- 
dueed  into  America  from  Europe  and  have 
spread  everywhere,  exterminating  native  sftecies 
and  conquering  one  another. 

The  European  rabbit  was  introduced  into  Aus- 
tralia in  1864  for  sporting  purposes.  By  1871^ 
l^slatures  were  enacting  laws  for  its  destruo- 
tion,  and  recently  an  important  industry  has 
arisen  in  rabbit  skins  and  canned  rabbit  meat. 
The  settiiuf  free  of  Belgian  hares  in  America 
is  attended  with  dangers.  (See  Rabbit.) 
mongoose  of  India  was  introduced  into  Jamaica 
in  1872  to  rid  the  island  of  rats,  whose  depreda- 
tions caused  an  annual  loss  of  $600,000.  In  1882 
the  mongoose  had  caused  such  a  diminution  in 
the  rats  that  the  annual  loss  from  rats  was 
reckoned  at  about  one-half  the  former  amount; 
but  the  mongoose  multiplied,  and  domestic  aid- 
mals  and  barnyard  fowls  were  destroyed  by  it 
in  vast  numbers;  next  native  vertebrates  f^l  a 
prey,  also  bananas  and  other  fruits.  About 
1800  the  mongoose  became  recognized  as  the 
worst  pest  of  the  island  and  as  doing  va^y 
more  harm  than  good.  Of  late  years,  however, 
the  depredations  of  the  animal  have  begun  to 
diminish.  (See  Monooosb.)  Other  examples  of 
imported  animals  which  have  wrought  untold 
damage  might  be  cited  at  great  length.  The 
English  sparrow,  the  cabbage  butterfly,  the  Hes- 
sian fly,  the  gypsy  moth  {in  Massachusetts)  are 
familiar  examples  elsewhere  described  in  detaiL 
The  reason  why  introduced  animals  thrive  to  so 
extraordinarily  a  degree  is  because  they  are  re- 
moved from  their  natural  enemies,  and  those 
that  might  keep  them  down  have  not  learned 
to  do  so.  Usually,  in  time,  enemies  are  acquired, 
as  th^  have  been  by  the  English  sparrow,  and 
thus  the  balance  in  nature  is  restored.  Consult 
Palmer,  "The  Danoer  of  Introducing  Noxious 
Animals  and  Birdv*  in  V^ar  Book  of  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (WasMngttm,  1^8).  See 

ACCLIMATIZATION;  ISOLATION. 

ZN'TBODUO^ON  (Lat.  «n(rodue*jo.  a  lead- 
ing in,  from  introducere,  to  lead  in,  from  tntro, 
within  ducere,  to  lead).  In  instrumental 
music,  a  shorter  movement  preceding  the  com- 
position proper.  According  to  the  character  and 
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length  of  the  e<xnpoBition  the  introdnotion  may 
be  shorter  or  longer.  In  a  polonaise,  waltz,  etc, 
the  introduction  generally  consists  of  only  a  few 
bars.  In  works  written  in  smiata  form  the  in- 
troduction can  assume  great  dimensions,  as  in 
Beethoven's  Second  and  Sevmth  Sjfmphoniet. 
The  thematic  material  upon  which  the  intro- 
duction is  built  may  be  entirely  original  and 
independent  of  any  themes  in  the  following  prin- 
cipal movement,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two 
Beethoven  symphonies.  Then  again  the  intro- 
duction may  be  constructed  upon  themes  of  the 
movement  proper,  as  in  the  case  of  Schumann's 
Fint  8ympk(my.  As  the  introduction  is  invari- 
ably in  a  slow  tempo,  the  thanes  of  the  allegro 
appear  almost  invariably  in  augmentation  when 
used  in  the  introduction.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
obligatory  to  b^n  every  longer  composition 
with  an  introduction.  Of  Beethoven's  sym- 
phonies the  third,  fifth,  sixth,  eighth,  and  ninth 
begin  without  any  introduction. 

In  dramatic  music  the  term  "introduction" 
has  several  meanings.  In  the  older  operas, 
which  were  divided  mto  numh«ra,  the  introduc- 
tion was  the  second  number.  It  followed  the 
overtnre  and  generally  was  a  short  insbnmoital 
passage  leading  into  the  opoiing  chorus.  But 
even  Gluck  sometimes  united  tiie  overture  with 
the  introduction.  Some  operas  have  no  overture, 
but  only  an  introduction  of  greater  or  less  ex- 
teaat.  Such  works  as  Verdi's  Otello  or  PcUstaff 
have,  properly  speaking,  not  even  an  introduc- 
tion. Banning  with  Lohengrin,  Wagner  aban- 
doned the  form  of  the  ov^ture  and  substituted 
an  introductim  which  he  usually  calls  "Vorspiel" 
(q.v.),  although  in  Tristan  und  Isolde  he  em- 
ploys the  term  "Einleitung."  Besides  the  prin- 
cipal introduction  at  the  beginning  of  bis  dra* 
matic  works,  Wagner  generiuly  opens  every  not 
with  an  introduction  of  some  length. 

LNTiUyiT  (Lat.  introitus,  entrance).  An 
antiphon  sung  or  said  at  the  bwinnins  of  the 
mass,  varying  with  the  season  or  festival.  After 
the  antiphon  proper  cMues  a  verse  from  the 
Pnlms,  followed  (except  in  requiem  masses  and 
in  ^sriontide)  by  the  Gloria  Patri  and  the 
repetition  of  the  antiphon.  By  the  Vatican 
Gradual  of  1908  it  ia  to  be  sung  during  the  pro- 
cession from  the  sacristy  to  the  altar,  and  then 
read  from  the  missal  by  the  celebrant.  The 
opming  words  of  the  tntroit  are  commonly  used 
in  eccleBiastical  terminolc^  to  designate  the 
proper  mass  of  the  day,  and  certain  Sundays  are 
even  popularly  known  in  the  same  way,  aa 
Oaudete,  Ltetare,  Quasimodo  Sunday,  etc  This 
practice  is  very  usual  in  medicevu  documents 
and  authors. 

nrTBOKI&BIOlI'  (ML.  intromisaio,  from 
Lat.  intromittere,  to  send  within,  from  intra, 
within  +  mittere,  to  send).  In  Scots  law, 
the  assumption  of  legal  authority  to  deal  with 
another's  property.  It  is  divided  into  legal  and 
vicious  intr<nnis«<m.  Legal  intromission  is 
where  the  party  is  expressly  or  impliedly  au- 
thorized, ^ther  by  judgment  or  deed,  to  assume 
the  management  and  control  of  another  person's 
estate  Vicious  intromission  is  where  a  person 
without  l^;al  authority  interferes  with  a  de- 
c«ued  person's  estate,  as  by  assuming  to  act 
as  heir  or  as  executor  of  a  will.  Such  acts  con- 
stitute a  usurpation,  but  have  a  certain  quali- 
fied validity  and  cannot  be  impeached  collat- 
erally. They  correspond  to  the  acts  of  an 
executor  de  son  tort  of  English  and  American 
Uw.  See  EZEOUTco. 
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9  INTBOSPSOTION 

INTBOSPBCmOli'  (from  Lat.  mtrospiosrv, 

to  look  within,  irom  intro,  within  +  apioere, 
apeoere,  to  look;  connected  with  Gk.  ffxhrreaSat, 
i^teethai,  Skt.  <p<U,  pa4,  to  look,  OHG.  apehdn, 
Ger.  spihmf  to  spy).  The  ^ecifle  method  of 
psychology,  as  observatitm  or  inspection  is  the 
specific  method  of  physical  science;  also  termed 
Sblt-Obbebvatiom  or  "Irnkb  Pebception."  The 
three  names  are  characteristic  of  three  different 
attitudes  towards  the  study  of  mental  phenom- 
ena, which  we  may  term  the  rationalistic,  the 
empirical,  and  the  experimental.  ( 1 )  Kant  de- 
clared that  a  science  of  mind  is  impossiblef  for 
the  reason,  among  others,  thai  the  metiiod 
psychol<^  is  impracticable:  sdf -observation  im- 
plies a  change  of  the  very  facts  which  we  desire 
to  observe.  If  self-observation  were,  literally, 
the  method  of  psycholc^,  Kant's  objection  would 
be  valid:  there  could  be  no  ascertainment  of 
mental  uniformities,  no  science  of  mind;  the 
more  attentive  the  observer  and  the  more  sys- 
tematic his  use  of  the  method,  the  scantier 
would  be  his  harvest  of  facts;  speculation  would 
have  free  play.  Hence  the  empirical  school  (2) 
subttituted  for  self-obaervaticoi  the  method— or, 
rather,  the  unmethodical  anployment— of  inner 
perc^tion  ( innerc  Wahrnehmung ) .  Observa- 
tion IB  planned  and  prepared  for;  perception,  the 
noting  of  events  and  conditions  as  they  appear, 
is  a  matter  of  happy  accident.  Now  inner  states 
and  processes  can  be  perceived  or  noted  as  well 
as  outer;  there  is  no  self-contradiction  involved 
in  the  phrase  "inner  peroeption";  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  loss  of  tiie  plan  and  system  im- 
plied by  tiie  term  "observation"  Is  a  seriona 
handicap  to  a  science  and  must  lead  to  inade- 
quacy both  of  description  and  of  theory.  We 
find,  accordingly,  that  the  introspection  or  inner 
perception  of  tbe  empirical  psychologists  has  no 
claim  to  rank  as  a  true  scientific  method.  It 
makes  the  cardinal  mistake  of  considering  merely 
the  most  obvious  aspect  of  mind — its  cognitive 
function;  it  views  mraital  processes  always 
through  the  ^oas  of  meaning,  of  logical  im- 
port; it  tells  us  what  mental  events  stand  for, 
but  not  what  they  are.  We  should  gain  lltiie 
knowled^  of  the  anat<nn7  oi  our  bwies  a 
superficial  cataloguing  of  the  bodily  functions 
as  they  are  appar^t  in  the  occurrences  of  evenr- 
day  life;  indeed,  we  might  go  sadly  astray  in 
our  attempt  to  translate  function  into  tbe  un- 
known language  of  structure.  The  same  thing 
holds  of  mind  as  interpreted  by  tbe  method  oi 
inner  peroeption.  (a)  In  the  first  place  the 
method  leads  to  an  overanjphasis  of  what  James 
has  called  the  "substantive"  factors  in  the 
stream  of  thought  and  to  an  underemphasis  of 
the  "transitive"  parts.  We  read  of  images  and 
ideas  and  representations,  but  the  "fringes"  of 
these  psychical  entities,  the  elusive  and  yet 
essential  processes  which  Spencer  (still  in  logi- 
cal terms)  has  denominated  "feelings  of  rela- 
tion," are  left  ratirely  out  of  account.  The 
result  of  this  error  is  that  mind  is  pictured  as 
if  composed  of  discrete  and  sharply  separable 
terms  (the  "sensations"  oi  "ideas"  which  corre- 
spond to  the  simplest  "bits  of  knowledge"),  in- 
stead of  being  presented  as  what  it  really  is,  a 
shifting  continuum,  a  tangle  of  ever-moving  and 
ever-changing  processes,  ib)  A  second  mistake 
to  which  inner  perception  la  liable  la  that  which 
has  been  called  par  excellence  the  "psychologiat's 
fallacy."  The  psychologist  is  tempted  to  read 
himself,  his  own  knowledge  and  attitude,  into 
the  mental  process  or  group  of  mental  processes 
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viiich  he  is  oonBidering.  Instead  of  taking  the 
mental  stuff  as  it  a,  in  the  incompleteness  and 
abatractness  which  are  conditioned  upon  its  de- 
tachment from  context,  he  ronnds  it  off  and 
aupplonents  it  by  hia  outdde  knowledge  of  this 
eontext.  He  is  thus  tempted  into  a  twtrfold 
error.  On  the  one  hand — misled  by  the  poverty 
of  language,  which  ordinarily  names  a  percep- 
tion or  idea  by  naming  the  object  to  which  it 
refers,  no  matter  what  the  mode  or  character  of 
this  reference  may  be — he  is  easily  brought  "to 
suppose  that  the  thought,  which  is  of  the  object^ 
knoHB  it  in  the  same  way  in  whii^  he  knowa  it, 
although  this  ia  often  venr  far  from  bdn^  the 
ease."  On  the  other  hand,  since  he  is  himself 
familiar  with  idl  the  relations  in  which  the 
given  mental  procesB  stands,  he  is  apt  to  read 
an  mwareness  of  these  relations  into  the  proc- 
ess; he  makes  the  process  conscious  of  itself  as 
he  is  conscious  of  it.  The  result  is  that  we  are 
furnished  not  with  a  description,  but  with  a  logi- 
cal construction  of  mind;  while,  as  there  is  no 
appeal  fr<»n  the  logical  construction  to  the  facts, 
empirical  psychology  is  full  of  quasi-logical  con- 
troversies, that  are  not  only  long  drawn  ont, 
but  are  in  the  nature  of  things  incapable  of 
psyoliol^cal  termination. 

(3)  We  arrive  at  introspection  proper  only 
when  we  reach  the  point  at  which  the  experi- 
mental method  is  introduced  into  psvchology. 
(See  Pbtchoukit,  Ezpebiicbntai..)  This  does 
not  mean  that  there  was  no  valid  introspection 
before  there  was  experiment;  men  are  often 
better  than  their  methods.  Nor  does  it  mean 
that  all  tiie  results  of  experimental  research  are 
the  fruits  of  an  unimpeachable  introspection; 
methods  may  be  better  ttian  the  men  who  use 
them.  It  means  that,  with  the  advent  of  ex- 
perimental control,  psychology  was  able  to  com- 
bine the  attitude  of  mner  perception  with  the 
plan  and  system  of  self-observation,  and  that  this 
science  thus  acquired  a  method  which  is  as  ac- 
enrate  and  reliable  In  principle  as  are  the  meth- 
ods of  the  physical  sdences.  Enieriment  enables 
US  so  to  regulate  eixtemal  conditions  that  a  de- 
terminate mental  occurrence  may  be  induced  at 
a  determinate  momoit  of  time;  It  mables  ns, 
furtiier,  to  prevent  any  modification  of  con- 
sciousness save  by  the  occurrence  under  investi- 
gation. Given  a  state  of  concentrated  attention 
(q.v.)  on  the  part  of  the  observer,  the  requisite 
degree  of  practice,  and  an  adequate  command  of 
language  wherewith  to  report  the  experience 
(see  DiBOBiMiNATioN,  SinsiBLB),  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  psycholc^cal  introspection 
may  not  be  as  exact  as  an  observation  in  chem- 
istry or  physics.  The  sole  difference  between 
inspection  uid  introspection  lies,  in  fact,  in  the 
determination  (see  Dxtebminlno  Tkndekot)  of 
the  observer.  And  since,  with  practice,  the  psy- 
chological determination  becomes  habitual  and 
unconscious,  introspection  need  not  itself  be 
a  meaital  process;  so  tiiat  there  Is  no  ground 
for  the  Ejuitian  objection  that  it  alters  the 
process  to  be  obsored,  as  there  is  none  either 
for  the  objection  that  introspection  must  al- 
ways he  retrospection,  and  is  therefore  exposed 
to  the  illusions  of  memory.  Feeling  (q.v.),  it 
is  true,  appears  to  offer  special  difficulties  to 
introspection,  since  it  cannot  be  made  the  direct 
object  of  attention.  But  recent  work  has  shown 
that,  under  tiie  determination  to  report  upon 
feeling,  we  may  give  attentiim  to  the  sensory 
aspect  of  the  situation,  and  that  Uie  feelings 
aroused  will  then  touch  off  relevant  rqiorts. 
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UnCBIT'SIOH  (ML.  imtruaio,  from  Lat.  te- 
trudere,  to  thrust  in,  frcan  tn,  in  -|-  tmdwVt  to 
thrust;  connected  with  OChurch  fflav.  truedaU, 
to  torment,  and  probably  with  Goth,  briartamf 
AS.  ftreotan,  OHG.  -driozan,  Ger.  -dneeten,  to 
vex).  In  En^^ish  law,  an  unlawful  entry  upon 
a  freehold  estate,  not  at  the  time  in  the  actual 
seisin  of  the  rightful  owner,  and  with  the  view 
of  ousting  him  of  his  estate.  It  could  be 
effected  in  the  interval  between  the  death  of  a 
tenant  in  fee  and  the  actual  entry  of  the  hdr, 
or  between  the  death  of  a  tenant  for  life  and 
the  entry  of  the  remainderman.  Though  not 
technically  classed  as  a  disseisin  (q.v.),  it  had 
similar  effects,  vesting  the  seisin  and  tiUe  in 
the  intruder.  The  usual  remedy  for  an  intru- 
sion was  by  a  writ  of  entn.  The  distinction 
between  the  several  kinds  of  ouster  (q.v.),  de- 
pendent upon  the  time  or  manner  in  whidi  it 
was  effected,  has  gmeraUy  beoi  abolMud  in 
England  and  the  T^ited  States,  and  the  whole 
subject  comprdiended  under  the  description  of 
adverse  possession  and  disseisin.  In  Scots 
law  the  term  is  employed  in  a  looser  sense  to 
describe  a  trespass  upon  lands.  See  Adtbsb 
PoesBssioK ;  Disseisin. 

IN'TUBA^ON.  The  passage  of  a  tube  into 
the  larynx  between  the  vocal  cords  to  keep  the 
air  passages  opra  in  cases  of  diphtheria,  stric- 
ture^ or  other  obstruction.  The  tubes  used  are 
those  invented  by  Dr.  Joseph  O'Dimr  in  1888 
and  are  made  in  graduated  sixes  for  ehUdrai 
of  different  ages.  They  are  from  l^  to  3 
inches  long,  with  a  flattened  upper  extremity  to 
prevent  slipping  down  beyond  the  larynx,  an 
accident  which  is  further  guarded  against  bj 
the  fusiform  shape  of  the  tiibe.  A  special  in- 
strument is  employed  to  introduce  the  tubes,  aoA 
another  similar  device,  an  extractor,  is  used  to 
withdraw  them.  The  diild  ia  hdd  during  the 
procedure  cither  in  tin  uprif^  or  recumbent 
position.    Bee  Tr&ohbot(»it. 

XNTTJITION.    See  iNsnwcr. 

IN'TTTITIONISH,  or  IN'TUITIONAI.. 
ISM  (fran  intuition,  from  HL.  intuitio,  imme- 
diate cognition,  from  Lat.  intueri,  to  look  at, 
from  i»,  in  -(-  tueri,  to  look).  The  name  of  the 
theory  that  our  knowledge  of  at  least  some 
fundamental  prine^iles,  whrther  of  metaph^ics 
or  of  ethies,  is  due  to  the  fiwt  that  they  present 
themselves  to  us  as  true  in  their  own  riAt  and 
therefore  need  no  proof  of  any  sort.  Th9  view 
supposes  that  we  have  certain  facultiee  for  tiie 
immediate  apprehension  of  tiiese  principles:  we 
merely  have  to  look  at  the  stat«nent  of  these 
principles  to  see  that  they  are  true;  thus,  our 
intellect  is  supposed  immediately  to  apprehend 
the  truth  that  two  and  two  are  four,  and  our 
conscience  the  truth  that  theft  is  wrong,  or 
that  action  prompted  by  benevolence  is  better 
than  action  prompted  by  sensual  iqpp^tes.  In 
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«thiei  intnitioniam  U  also  used  to  designate  tbe 
Tiew  that  not  only  general  principles  are  imme- 
diately  apprehended,  but  the  rightness  or  wrong- 
nesB  of  each  particular  act.  These  views  fail  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  an  unreasoned  assurance 
of  a  truth  may  be  the  psychological  outcome  of 
forgotten  processes  of  reasoning.  See  INDUC- 
TION ;  KnowuEDOB,  Theobt  or. 

IKT  UHttU  SGBP^ON  <from  Lat  intutf 
within  +  maoeptiOy  a  taking  up,  from  nuciperv, 
to  take  up,  from  tub,  under  +  capere,  to  take), 
or  IifTAonTATion  ov  the  iNTEaTinaa.  A  dis- 
placement of  a  portion  of  the  intestine  into  the 
part  immediately  below,  just  as  the  finger  of  a 
fl^ove  may  be  partly  drawn  within  itself  when 
the  hand  is  wiuidrawn.  This  is  a  common  form 
of  intestinal  obatruction  occurring  most  fre- 
quently in  infanta  and  young  ehildnn.  The  ex- 
iting ooHSS  is  wnally  aune  irritant  bringing 
about  irregular  and  raaggermted  intestinal  peris- 
tabis.  Injudicious  dle^  the  careless  use  of 
cathartics,  and  the  presence  of  intestinal  polyps 
are  the  common  causative  factors.  The  patho- 
logical oonditiona  present  are  the  invagination 
mentioned  above,  and  more  or  less  inflammation 
in  the  affected  part  of  the  intestine.  The  com- 
moneat  site  of  the  lesion  is  at  the  junction  of 
the  small  and  the  Urge  intestines.  The  involved 
portion  of  tiie  inteatine  may  measure  anywhere 
from  a  few  inclies  to  as  many  feet.  Unless 
promptly  treated,  death  usually  results  in  a 
short  time  fr«n  gangrme  of  the  intestine,  per- 
foration, and  general  peritonitis.  In  adults  the 
invaginated  portion  of  the  intestine  may  become 
gangrenous,  separated,  and  passed  per  rectum. 
Such  a  termination  is  frequently  followed  by 
the  formation  of  a  contracting  scar,  resulting  in 
a  chronic  form  of  obstmotitm.  The  symptoms 
are:  vtotent  abdominal  pain,  ratiier  anddoi  in 
its  onset;  vconiting  of  stomach  contents  and  of 
Uliary  and  focal  matter;  abdominal  distention; 
the  passage  of  bloody  mucous  per  rectum;  col- 
lapse; normal  or  subnormal  temperature.  .  Pal- 
pation reveals  the  presence  of  a  tumor,  described 
as  "sausage-shaped";  by  rectal  examination  the 
invaginated  gut  may  in  some  cases  be  felt  with 
the  finger,  or  it  may  even  protrude  through  the 
anal  orifice.  The  trmhnmt  is  purely  surreal 
and  dionld  be  prompt  A  laparotomy  is  per* 
formed  and  the  intestinal  displacement  cor* 
reeted.  The  prognosis  is  not  at  all  bad  in  cases 
operated  on  early.  In  ne^ected  oases  the  disease 
is  almost  invarhd>ly  fatu. 

XNTUBSnSCEFTION'.  A  term  applied  by 
plant  physioloj^sts  to  that  type  of  growth  in 
which  the  new  particles  are  laid  down  between 
the  old  particles  that  compose  the  cells  or  cell 
organs.  It  is  used  as  the  counterpart  to  growth 
by  "apposition,"  in  which  the  new  particles  are 
laid  dawn  on  the  outside  of  the  growing  struc- 
ture. Tb»  first  type  was  once  supposed  to  die- 
ttngnish  growth  in  the  organism  from  increment 
of  nonliving  bodies,  but  the  distinction  lacks 
validity.  Growth  of  the  starch  grain  or  the 
cell  wall  in  thickness  is  largely  by  apposition, 
while  intussuaception  seems  to  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  growth  of  the  prmqilasm  and 
of  cell  walls  in  area. 

IKTTXtASE.   See  Digbstion  m  Punts. 

INTJIilN.  A  group  of  polysaccharides,  dis- 
placing starch  as  important  storage  materials 
m  the  undei^;round  organs  of  many  Composit*, 
Campanulaceffi,  and  representatives  of  several 
other  families  of  plants.  It  is  especially  abun- 
dant in  /MuZa  Senium,  Haianthuf  M>eroau9t 


Anaoyolu*  offioinarvm,  Arotium  lappa,  and  other 
species.  Inulin  forms  a  white  powder  similar 
in  appearance  to  starcl^  but  differing  from  it 
in  certain  important  respects.  It  exists  in  cells 
as  colloidal  solutions,  readily  transformed  to 
spherocrystals  by  the  addition  of  absolute  al- 
cohol or  glycerin.  Upon  hydrolysis  by  inulase 
or  acid  it  produces  d-levulose.  It  stains  brown 
with  iodine. 

XHTmBATIOlT  (Lat.  iiwndatio,  from  mun- 
dare,  to  overflow,  from  in,  in  -f-  undare,  to  rise 
in  waves,  from  undo,  wave ;  connected  with  OHQ. 
itndea,  unda,  AS.  ifff,  wave).  Many  large  areas 
of  low  ground  near  rivers  or  the  ocean  are  in 
danger  of  inundation  from  various  causes.  Of 
these  inundations  the  most  common,  and  prob- 
ably also  the  most  destructive,  are  the  river 
floods  that  result  from  nnnsnal  rains  or  melting 
snows.  Most  rivers  are  subjected  to  rising  and 
falling  hj  these  causes,  and  those  that  flow 
through  flood  plains  or  deltas  may  rise  and  over- 
flow the  bordering  plains.  The  best-known  in- 
stance of  such  river  flooding  is  supplied  by  the 
Nile,  which  makes  possible  the  existence  of 
millions  of  people  on  the  Kile  oasis  in  the  broad 
African  desert.  The  rising  of  the  waters  begins 
in  June  in  the  lower  "Sue,  the  accumulation 
having  taken  wedcs  to  flow  down  the  river  chan- 
nel fnmi  the  upper  waters.  It  continues  till 
September,  and  at  Cairo  the  water  reaches  a 
height  of  26  feet  above  the  nonnal  river  levd. 
A  vast  tract  of  flood  plain  and  delta  is  inun- 
dated, and  this  water  makes  agriculture  possible 
in  the  desert  and  is  the  basis  upon  which  the 
ancient  Egyptian  agriculture  was  founded.  The 
sediment  deposited  by  the  floods  fertilizes  the 
land  and  is  raising  the  level  of  the  flood  plain 
at  a  rate  of  over  four  inches  a  century. 

The  Mississippi  also  supplies  an  illustration 
of  great  river  floods.  An  area  of  30,000  square 
jpiles,  inhabited  by  1,000,000  people,  is  liable  to 
floods.  Low  natural  embankments,  built  by  the 
floods  and  called  natural  levees,  keep  the  river 
in  its  channel,  excepting  during  very  high 
water;  and  levees  added  by  man  are  built  from 
the  Gulf  to  Cairo  in  the  effort  to  hold  the 
extraordinary  floods.  But  even  these  artificial 
levees  are  sMnetimes  ineffective.  Crevasses  SO 
to  fiOO  feet  wide  break  throqrii  the  levees,  and 
a  vast  area  is  inundated.  These  great  Oooda 
oome  usually  between  Fd>ruary  and  iSaj  and 
are  caused  b^  the  eirineidence  of  heavy  rams  or 
rapidly  melting  snows,  or  both,  in  the  Missouri, 
Mississippi,  and  Ohio  valleys.  During  the  great 
floods  the  discharge  of  the  Mississippi  reaches 
2,000,000  cubic  feet  per  second  and  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  cafncity  of  the  channd.  The  water 
level  then  rises  40  or  60  feet,  and  great  de- 
stnicti(m  of  life  and  property  results.  Great 
inundations  by  the  Mississippi  are  recorded  in 
1828,  1844,  1840,  I860,  1853,  1869,  1863,  1867, 
1870,  1874,  1882,  1884,  1890,  1892,  1893,  1897, 
1903,  and  1912.  In  the  flood  of  March  and 
April,  1912,  the  water  spread  over  an  area  of 
15,000  square  miles  and  inflicted  damage  to  the 
extent  of  $46,000,000.  See  Mississippi  Riveb 
and  accompanying  bibliography. 

The  most  disastrous  flood  that  has  befallen  the 
United  States  occurred  in  the  Ohio  valley  duriiw 
the  last  of  Mardi  and  the  first  part  of  Ap^ 
1913.  It  was  brought  about  by  the  excessive 
rainfall  in  northern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  which 
amounted  to  from  6  to  10  inches  in  a  period 
of  flve  days.  The  damage  to  proper^  was 
reckoned  at  about  $180,000,000  and  the  leas  of 
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life  at  416.  Dajton^  OUi^  mw  nearly  destR^ed 
by  the  nuh  of  waters. 

The  Hoang-ho  of  China  flows  out  of  its  moun- 
tainoui  course  over  a  low  alluvial  fan  delta 
which  is  rapidly  erowing  out  into  tike  sea.  The 
town  of  Putai,  which  was  on  the  seaooast  about 
2000  years  ago^  ia  now  over  40  miles  inland.  Not 
only  IS  the  alluvial  fen  delta  growing  outward, 
but  upward,  and  when  the  river  bed  is  built  up 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  plain  the 
course  of  the  stream  becomes  exceedingly  un- 
stable and  liable  to  shifting  in  time  of  flood. 
The  river  then  sometimes  bursts  through  levees 
fully  70  feet  high,  erected  more  than  huf  a  mile 
from  the  banks.  It  has  shifted  its  course  nine 
times  in  2600  years,  U^ing  waste  a  r^on  as 
large  as  Oreat  Britain.  Its  moutii  has  changed 

Sution  fully  200  miles  by  these  shiftinga.  In 
e  flood  of  1887,  which  covered  an  area  of 
60,000  square  miles,  densely  populated,  1,000,000 
people  were  drowned,  and  still  more  lives  were 
lost  by  the  famine  and  disease  that  followed 
the  disaster.  The  river  has  been  used  as  a 
weapon  of  war  as  far  back  as  the  year  1200. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  have  thus  been 
drowned  by  tlie  tuming  of  the  river  floods 
against  than.  Smaller  mer  floods  are  of  com- 
mon occurrence  and  are  freqnentiy  caused  by  ice 
jama,  which  form  a  temporary  dam  and  hold 
the  water  back.  The  bursting  of  tiM  dams  of 
artificial  ponds  and  lakes  also  causes  destruc- 
tive floods. 

Inundationa  of  the  sea  are  far  less  wide- 
spread than  those  of  rivers,  because  some  coasts 
are  too  high,  and  other*  are  not  frequently  vis- 
ited by  h^  sea  w  "tidal  waves."  The  great 
number  of  river  lowlands  and  the  frequency  of 
the  causes  of  a  rise  in  the  river  water  make 
these  river  floods  more  general  than  those  of  the 
sea.  But  where  low  couts  are  exposed  to  inun- 
dations of  the  sea,  the  results  are  terribly  d^ 
structive,  especially  since  the  lowland  coasts  are 
usually  densely  populated.  There  are  various 
causes  of  inundations  by  the  sea;  tiie  simplest 
are  Illustrated  by  tiiow  countries  which  are 
actually  below  the  level  of  the  highest  tides  and 
are  protected  from  inundation  by  sand-dune  hills 
and  dikes.  The  Netherlands  ofl^r  the  best  illus- 
tration. This  plain  is  the  delta  of  tiie  Rhine 
and  Meuse  and  is  open  to  floods  from  river  and 
ocean,  and  parts  of  it  lie  well  below  the  level  of 
the  sea.  At  various  times  the  dikes,  which 
were  formerly  less  solidly  constructed  than  at 
present,  have  ^ven  way,  and  large  tracts  have 
been  submerged,  causing  a  vast  destruction  of 
life  and  prorcrfrr.  For  example  in  1421  a  flood 
destroyed  72  vulages,  and  100,000  people  per* 
ished.  During  the  Spanish  wars  the  people 
voluntarily  admitted  the  sea  to  protect  thdr 
cities  from  the  attadcs  of  the  Spaniards. 

Even  dry  land  several  feet  above  sea  level  is 
subject  to  inundations  by  the  sea  when  there  is 
some  unusual  rise  in  the  water,  commonly  called 
a  "tidal  wav^"  doubtless  because  it  reaches  its 
greatest  hri^t  at  high  tide.  The  lowlands  of 
the  Netherlands,  Demnark,  and  England  have 
suffered  from  such  floods  when  high  winds  have 
driven  water  upon  the  shore  and  piled  it  np  at 
periods  of  tmuBually  high  tide.  At  euch  times 
the  surface  of  the  sea  may  rise  10  or  15  feel 
higher  than  the  normal  reach  of  the  high  tide. 
The  West  Indies,  the  Oulf  coast,  and  the  coast 
of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  are  subject  to 
such  inimdations  during  the  passage  of  the  fierce 
tropical  hurricanes.  The  flooding  is  e^rieneed 


even  as  far  north  as  New  Toric  and  Boston;  and 
the  destruction  at  Galveston,  Sept.  8,  1900, 
when  thousands  of  lives  were  lost,  was  due  to 
the  passage  of  one  of  these  hurricanes.  Hie 
Sea  Island  on  the  Georgia  coast  are  occasionally 
flooded  during  these  storms,  and  any  low  point 
along  the  cout  soutii  of  New  York  is  liable  to 
such  'tidal  waves"  at  any  time,  but  espedsll^ 
in  August  and  the  autumn  months,  when  tropi- 
cal hurricanes  develop  most  commonly.  High 
water  followed  the  hurricane  of  S^t.  3~U, 
1889,  all  the  way  from  the  West  Indies  to  New 
Jersey.  The  rise  in  the  level  of  tiie  ocean  dur- 
ing the  passage  of  these  storms  is  due  to  the 
combinatiMi  of  ordinary  tides  with  tiie  effect  oi 
the  steady  violent  winds  which  drift  the  mter 
before  tiiem  and  pile  it  np  on  the  shelving  shore: 
As  illustrated  in  Galveston,  this  wave  rises 
over  ordinarily  habitable  land,  undermining 
houses,  and  thus  aiding  in  the  destructi<m  done 
by  the  winds  themselves  and  the  waves  which 
these  winds  raise  on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Far  greater  destruction  of  life  is  acc(Hnplished 
iu  the  Pacific  than  in  the  Atiantic  b/  these 
tropical  storms,  there  called  typhoons.  The  sea 
wave  washes  over  low  coral  atMls.  In  the  case 
of  the  Bamoan  hurricane  of  March  16,  1989^  a 
typhoon  washed  ashore  21  vessels  that  were  an- 
chored in  the  harbor  of  Apia.  Some  160  of 
the  sailors  on  these  vessels  were  drowned,  and 
only  two  of  the  ships  that  were  in  the  harbor 
were  afloat  after  the  hurricane.  Typhoon  waves 
advance  on  the  low  delta  coasts  of  India  and 
southern  China.  There  has  been  ease  after  case 
of  destruction  of  life  to  the  number  of  many 
ttiousands  in  the  delta  lowlands  of  Asia;  and 
In  at  least  one  eaee^  in  1870,  it  is  estimated  that 
150,000  people  were  killed  by  such  an  inundation 
in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra. 

Finally,  sea  waves  generated  by  earthquake 
shocks  may  inundate  coastal  lands.  Thes^ 
again,  are  best  illustrated  on  the  low,  densely 
populated  coasts  of  Asia,  where  earthquake 
shocks  are  numerous.  The  earthquake  wavc^ 
caused  by  a  jar  aloiw  the  seashore  or  tm  the 
sea  bottom,  disturbs  the  entire  sea  from  aurfaee 
to  bottom.  The  wave  is  domendiaped,  though 
not  very  high,  perhaps  not  over  an  mch  or  two. 
But  it  is  so  oeep  and  broad  that,  advandng 
over  the  shallowing  bottom  towards  the  shore, 
it  grows  higher  and  higher,  perhaps  reaching  a 
height  of  100  feet.  The  wave  rushes  over  the 
land  with  terrible  force  and  destructiveness. 
The  earthquake  which  destroyed  Lisbon  in  1766 
was  accompanied  by  a  prodigious  tidal  wave. 
By  the  earthquake  wave  caused  in  1883  during 
the  eruption  of  Krakatoa  in  the  Stndt  of  Sunda, 
a  water  wave  was  generated  which  rose  from 
60  to  80  feet,  upon  the  neighboring  lowlands, 
drowning  thousands  of  people,  and  carrying  a 
large  vrasel  inland  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half,  leaving  it  stranded  30  feet  above  sea  lev^ 
By  an  earthquake  wave,  June  16,  1896,  a  part  of 
the  coast  of  Japan  was  devastated  for  a  dis- 
tance of  175  miles,  27,000  lives  were  lost,  and 
60,000  people  made  boneless.  The  Ifesriaa 
earthquiuce  of  1908  was  accompanied  by  wavea 
which  reached  a  height  of  30  feet  and  sub- 
merged the  low-lying  portions  of  the  coasts  of 
Sicily  and  Italy.    See  Eabthquake. 

Bibliography.  Vallfts,  Etudet  aw  tea  imonda- 
tioM,  leurs  cautea  et  Iwra  effeU  (Paris,  1857) ; 
United  States  Engineer'a  Report  (Washington, 
1876 ) ;  Misaiasippi  River  Oommiaaion  R^orta 
(ib.,  1882-92);  Von  Sonklar,  Von  dan  U«bor- 
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wekumimungen  (Leipzig,  1883)  ;  Montreal  Flood 
Oomtniaaion  Report  (Montreal,  1800) ;  Willianu, 
On  Some  Effeots  of  Land  Floods  in  a  Tidal  River 
(Londcm,  1891);  "Storm  Waves  on  the  Qreat 
Lakes  and  the  Ocean,"  in  Monthly  Weather  Re- 
view (WaBhington,  1896) ;  Work  of  the  Weather 
Bmrmu  t»  Oormeotion  with  the  Bivert  of  the 
Umted  Statet  (ib.,  1896);  Stoney,  Ea^raordi- 
nary  Floods  in  Southern  India  (London,  1898)  ; 
Horton  and  Jackson,  "The  Obio  Valley  Flood  of 
Mareh-April,  1913,"  United  SUtes  Qeologieal 
Surrey,  Water  Supp^f  and  Irrigatian  Papent 
No.  334  (ib.,  1913). 

IN'TTD'S.   See  Macaque.  

INVAQ-IHATION  OT  THE  ZNTZ8TINBS. 
See  IimTBsuscEPTioN. 

INVAT.rnBB,  ftn'TAn^d',  Lbs  (Ft.,  iuTaUda). 
Wounded  Teterana  of  the  French  ar^,  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  state.  l%e  HOtel 
d«s  Inralides  is  an  estabGshment  in  Paris  where 
a  number  of  ttiese  old  soldiers  are  quartered. 
The  institution  was  founded  by  Louis  XIV  in 
1670.  In  1811  it  was  reorganized;  in  1832  its 
property  was  alienated  and  the  institution  made 
a  charge  upon  the  annual  budget.  The  hotel  can 
accommodate  6000  men,  but  the  actual  number 
of  Iwiw^^t^  is  now  much  onaller.  The  buildings 
of  fke  liivalides  oomprise  the  hotel  proper,  the 
diapel,  and  the  dome.  The  hotel  is  an  immoise 
edifice  of  many  courts  and  wings,  grandiose  in 
plan  but  coomionplace  in  detail,  uie  work  of 
Levau  and  Bruand.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
ground  story  is  devoted  to  the  unsurpassed  Na- 
tional Museum  of  AHillery  and  an  Historic  Mu- 
■eum,  chiefly  military,  and  certain  other  por- 
tions to  various  semces  ot  the  Minlstn^  of 
War.  Through  the  vast  eentml  court,  entered 
from  the  Place  des  Invalidee  through  a  \ottj 
pOTtal  of  ineffective  design,  one  passes  to  the 
diapiBl  of  St.  Louis,  by  Levau  and  J.  H.  Man- 
sart.  This  is  a  dignified  but  cheerless  edifice, 
in  thna  aisles  with  galleries,  vaulted  in  stone 
and  hung  with  battle  flags.  Mass  was  formerly 
celebrst^  here  daily  with  military  pomp  by 
sudi  of  the  Invalides  as  were  able  to  attend. 
B^ond  and  bnilt  sgainst  it,  and  fronting  south, 
is  the  Dome  des  Invalides,  built  by  J.  H. 
Uansart  In  1698  as  a  ro^al  sepulchral  chapel, 
the  finest  d<nned  edifice  m  France.  Over  Uie 
intersection  of  the  arms  of  a  Oreek-cross  plan 
inscribed  in  a  square,  rises  the  central  dome, 
about  70  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  bnilt  in 
tiiree  diells — an  inner  shell  of  stone  with  a 
large  ooulus,  an  intermediate  shell  of  stone,  and 
an  outer  shell  of  wood  covered  with  lead,  sur- 
mounted hr  a  Bpirelike  lantern.  In  1861  tiie 
remains  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  were  transferred 
to  the  crypt  of  the  dome  (remodeled  for  this 
purpose  Isabelle  and  Visoonti),  and  laid  in 
a  sarcophagus  of  poridiyry.  A  drcnlar  opaiing 
in  the  floor  of  the  eroasiiig  exposes  the  touui 
to  view. 

nr'VAXiIDINO  (from  invalid,  Fr.  invalide, 
invalid,  fr<Hn  lot.  invalidue,  not  strong,  from 
in-,  not  wUidua,  strong,  from  valere,  to  b«t 
strong).  In  military  phraseology  a  soldier  is 
said  to  be  in^lded  when  he  is  sent  hmne  from 
abroad,  as  a  result  of  climate,  woosds,  or  other 
eanses  rendering  him  unfit  for  duty.  In  &e 
IFhited  States  he  would  be  sent  to  a  general 
hospital  (see  Hobpttal),  where  it  would  be  de- 
cided whether  he  ronained  in  the  army  or  be 
returned  to  civil  life.  Endiah  soldiers  are  soit 
to  Netley  Hospital  for  dnilar  treatment  and 
final  dispositicu. 
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,  INVAB,  In-vftr'.  An  alloy  of  niokd,  86  per 
cent,  and  steel,  wittt  0.2  per  cent  of  carbon,  dis- 
covered by  G.  E.  Quillaume,  of  the  Intematiraud 
Bureau  of  Weights  and  i^aaures,  near  Paris, 
useful  in  instrumenta  for  exact  measurement 
and  other  scientific  work,  on  account  of  its  low 
eoeflleient  <rf  linear  expansi<m  practically  ncgU- 
giUe  for  moat  purposea.  This  alloy  has  found 
application  for  wires  and  tapes  used  in  geodeej 
for  tiie  measnronent  of  base  lines  with  a  h^ 
degree  of  accuracy,  and  also  in  the  form  of  bars 
for  standards  of  lengUx  and  for  comparatora 
and  similar  instruments  of  precision.  In  the 
United  States  Coast  Surv^  invar  tapes  have 
been  used  since  1906  with  considerable  aucceas, 
as  they  permit  of  the  rapid  and  economical 
measurement  of  base  lines  with  greater  accu- 
racy than  with  the  steel  tapes  or  hart  previously 
employed,  ^lese  tapes  resemble  nldfcd  ratiier 
than  steel  in  their  appearance,  being  soft,  bend- 
ing easily,  and  bein^  much  less  dastic  thui 
steel.  They  do  not  oxidize  as  readily,  and,  while 
their  tensile  strength  ia  less  than  steel,  It  is 
greater  than  is  neoessai?  for  the  measurement 
of  base  lines.  The  coefficient  of  expansion  per 
unit  length  per  d^ree  Centigrade,  in  the  speci- 
men tested  by  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, varied  from  0.000,000,37  to  0.000,000,44  as 
compared  with  0.000,011,4  for  a  steel  tape  of 
similar  use.   See  Geodest. 

Bibliography.  Consult:  C.  S.  Guillaume, 
Reeherohee  eur  le  niofcel  et  tee  tUUagee  (Paris, 
1898) ;  id.,  Lee  applioationa  dee  aoiere  au  nickel 
(ib.,  1904)  ;  O.  B.  French,  "Six  Primary  Basee 
Measured  ffith  Steel  and  Invar  Tapes,"  in 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Re- 
port for  1907,  Appendix  No.  4  (Washington, 
1908). 

lyyA^TABLB  PLAKB.  In  the  solar  B;|rs- 
tem,  a  idane  abont  which  the  planets*  orbits 
perpetually  oscillate,  deviating  from  it  (mly  to 
a  very  small  extent  on  either  side.  This  plane 
passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  solar 
system  and  is  so  situated  that  if  ail  the  planets 
ha  projected  on  it,  and  if  the  mass  of  each 

Slanet  be  multiplied  into  the  area  which  la 
escribed  by  the  planet's  projeeted  radins  veetor 
in  any  assumed  unit  of  time,  the  smn  of  suoh 
products  will  be  a  maximum.  The  most  recent 
determination  of  the  position  of  the  invariable 
plane  is  that  of  See,  who  finds  that  the  inclina- 
tion to  the  ecliptic,  and  the  longitude  of  the  as- 
cending node,  are  1.6&6'  and  106.1463'  (epoch 
1860),  respectively.  Such  a  plane  is  not  pecul- 
iar to  the  solar  system,  but  must  exist  in  all 
^^tcms  v^ere  the  bodies  are  acted  on  by  their 
mutual  attoaction  only.  Ctmsnlt  Grant,  Bietori/ 
of  Phyateal  Aatronomy  (London,  1862). 
DrVA'BIAKT.  See  F<»K8. 
nrVAB  TAPBS  ASTD  VZBBS.    See  Gx- 

ODRST;  IlTVAB. 

nnrAOSION*  (Let.  ^loano,  attack,  from  in- 
vadere,  to  invade,  irom  in,  in  -j-  vadere^  to  go, 
connected  with  OHG.  watan,  Ger.  toaten,  AS. 
toadtm,  Eng.  wade).  The  act  of  ent^  into  an 
enemy's  territory  as  an  act  of  war.  In  ancient 
and  medieval  times,  when  an  army  invaded  a 
country,  pillage,  devastation,  and  slaughter  were 
the  rule.  It  was  not  until  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  that  Marlborough  and  Vil- 
lars,  by  a  ^tem  of  contribution,  introduced 
comparative  humanity  into  the  conduct  of  ar- 
mies. The  Prussians  and  Austrians  during  the 
wars  of  Frederick  the  Great  were  f^nerally  de- 
pendent upon  r^ularly  levied  supplies.  During 
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tlie  BerolutioiMry  War  the  British  government 
declared  it  to  be  a  right  of  war:  (1)  to  demand 
proviaions  and  raise  contributions,  enforceable, 
if  necessary,  by  the  sword;  (2)  to  ravage  terri- 
tory where  there  was  no  other  way  to  bring  an 
enemy  to  engagement  or  terms;  (8)  to  treat 
all  rebels  as  enemies.  The  right  to  range  baa 
not  been  asserted  or  acted  upon  sinee  by  dther 
country,  except  in  the  case  of  the  bnming  of  the 
eapitol  and  other  buildings  at  Washington  by 
the  British  in  1814,  which  was  an  unjustifiable 
violation  of  the  laws  of  war.  Napoleon  en- 
forced the  principle  that  war  must  pay  for  war, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Jena  the  exacaon  required 
of  Prussia  was  more  than  100,000,000  francs. 
I  The  levy  <rf  6,000,000,000  francs  tm  France  hf 
Pmssia  at  the  end  of  the  Franeo-Pniaslan  War 
in  1870  was  the  price  paid  to  the  invaders. 
▼i<^tion  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  by  Ger- 
many in  1914  (see  Wab  in  Bubofk)  aroused 
the  strongest  indignation  all  over  the  world 
and  led  to  the  entrance  of  Great  Britain  into 
the  conflict. 

The  rights  of  an  invader  in  the  country  occu- 
pied by  him  are  important,  but  these  riglits  of 
nelligerent  occupation,  which  are  confined  to  the 
distncta  aetnaOy  dominated  by  the  invading 
force,  nnut  be  carefully  dittti^niBhed  fran 
thoee  of  conquest  The  invaders'  military  rule 
in  general  supersedes  the  civil  authority.  In 
relation  to  property  a  sharp  distinction  most 
be  drawn  between  public  and  private  property. 
As  to  the  fonner  also  the  invader's  nghto  are 
held  to  differ  with  its  character.  Thus  the  con- 
tents of  the  Palatine  libraries  were  carried  off 
to  Rome  during  the  Thir^  Years'  War,  aitd 
Napoleon  filled  uie  Louvre  galleries  frran  eveiy 
capital  of  Europe;  but  the  rule  is  now  weu 
established  tiiat  public  money,  military  stores, 
and  public  buildings  are  lawful  sources  of  plun- 
der; public  eetat^  may  be  occupied,  and  the 
rents  and  profits  therefrom  appropriated;  tele- 
graph and  railway  property  pressed  into  service, 
and  public  edifices  interfering  with  military  op- 
erations destroyed;  but  property  not  oontribot* 
ing  to  the  nsea  of  war  must  remain  intact, 
removal  by  the  Germans  of  the  astronomical 
instruments  from  the  Observatory  of  Pddng 
during  the  recent  expedition  of  the  allies  againn 
the  Chinese  capital  was  a  violation  of  this  rule. 

The  attitude  of  an  invader  towards  private 
persons  and  property  has  ^een  dearly  denned  by 
intemational  law.  Pillage  is  strictly  forbidden. 
Private  persons  taking  no  part  in  the  conflict 
are  to  remain  unmolested,  but  inhabitants  of  an 
invaded  district  aiding  their  oonntry  f<nfeit  pro- 
tection and  are  subject  to  military  execution, 
though  the  interests  of  humanity  are  conserved 
by  this  distinction  between  soldier  and  non- 
combatant.  Property  movable  and  immovable 
is  to  remain  uninjured.  If  needed  by  the  hostile 
army,  the  invading  general  may  require  its  sale 
at  prices  fixed  by  himself,  or  even  on  occasions 
Inquire  their  contribution  without  paymoit;  but 
marauding  must  be  checked  1^  diseii^e  uid 
penalties.  Such  forced  eontributions  of  food, 
forage,  labor,  wagons,  railroad  rolling  stodE,  or 
other  means  of  transportation  are  called  requisi- 
tions. Bee  Ck>nTBiBCTioN ;  Conqotst;  and  also 
IntebnationaIi  Law  and  the  authorities  then 
referred  to. 

ZNVECTA  ET  ILLATA   <Lat.  nom.  pi., 
;  carried  in  and  borne  in).    An  expression  of 
the  eivil  law,  found  also  in  the  law  of  Scotiand, 
to  denote  all  things  which  a  tenant  has  brought 


upon  the  premises,  as  his  household  (nmitore, 
tools,  utensils,  etc.,  and  which  are  subject  to 
the  lien,  or  tacit  mortgage,  of  tiie  landlord  for 
the  rent  of  the  premises.  The  E^lish  and 
American  legal  system  in  general  recognizes  no 
such  lien,  the  landlord's  remedies  being  confined 
to  distress  (q.v.)  and  to  an  actioD  at  law  fw 
the  rent  due. 

IHVECT'Bl)  (from  Lat,  imvmJtua,  p.p.  of  ti>- 
vehere,  to  carry  in,  f rtnn  ««,  in  H-  t'sAere,  to 
carry).  In  heraldry  (q.v.),  a  partititm  line  the 
reverse  of  engrailed. 

in VEN'TIOK  (Lat  wtnmtio,  finding  out, 
from  invemre,  to  find,  from  ifi>  in  -f-  venire,  to 
come).  Literally,  the  act  of  making  something 
not  before  made;  also,  tiie  new  thing  prodneeiL 
In  patent  law  the  term  "inrentioi"  ia  specifically 
applied  to  any  new  and  useful  art,  machine, 
manufacture,  or  compositiim  of  matter,  or  anv 
new  and  useful  improvraient  thereof,  wiiicn 
when  invented  may  under  certain  conditions  be 
made  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  a  letter  patent 
In  Great  Britain  the  patent  law  expressly  re- 
stricts such  inventions  to  a  "new  manufacture," 
but  the  courts  have  ctmstrued  this  term  so  tbat 
it  includes  tiie  four  classes  of  lnventi<ms  above 
tiMnoH  Altbon^  it  has  been  hdd  that  in  the 
patoit  law  "discovery"  and  'invention"  are 
synonymous,  in  pt^ular  language  and  generally 
in  legal  literature  the  term  "invention"  baa 
c(Hne  to  be  used  to  designate  a  "patentable"  in- 
vention or  one  that  is  "new"  and  useful. 

To  constitute  an  invention  in  this  sense  there 
must  be  a  creating  or  origibation  of  stone  use- 
ful thing  that  did  not  exist  before,  by  means  of 
an  operation  of  the  intellect.  The  extent  of  re< 
searim  and  the  simplicity  or  complexity  of  the 
resuli  are  of  no  importance^  if  the  invention  be 
new  and  useful  and  be  something  more  than  a 
construction  following  the  beaten  track  of  me- 
chanical experience.  NeiUier  is  any  distinction 
made  as  to  degree  of  uaefulnees  or  the  amount 
of  mechanical  skill  involved  in  the  construction 
or  making  of  the  invoition,  so  long  as  the  use* 
fulness  or  sldll  be  not  so  slif^t  as  to  make  it 
negligible.  It  is  no  objectim  that  ttte  Inventor 
was  aided  or  assisted  hy  Ideas  derived  from 
others,  so  long  as  the  final  concrete  product  be 
sometiiing  more  and  dtetinet  from  any  one  or 
all  of  these  ideas  or  suggestions.  The  diflBcnl^ 
in  drawing  the  line  as  to  what  is  and  what  is 
not  an  invention  is  great  Mere  simplicity  is 
no  objection  and,  indeed,  may  constitute  the 
real  excellence  and  newness  of  the  invention. 
Neither  is  the  use  or  application  of  old  devices 
or  madiines  an  objection,  lor  most  patenie  an 
leaned  upon  inventions  based  partiy  upon  pre- 
existing  inventions.  A  mere  advance  or  ex- 
tended applicatim  of  an  original  invention, 
changed  only  in  degree  and  doing  -substantially 
the  same  thing  in  the  same  way  by  the  same 
means,  but  with  better  results,  is  not  an  inven- 
tion. There  must  be  a  new  idea  grafted  upon 
the  old  invention.  By  reason  of  the  difficulty 
here  referred  to  the  law  is  liberally  applied  to 
protect  everything  that  might  be  properiy  called 
new  and  useful.  See  Patxnt.  and  consult  the 
authorities  there  referred -to.-' 

nrVENTIOlT.  A  musical  term  applied  1^ 
J.  S.  Bach  to  a  collection  of  16  short  piano  pieces 
for  two  voices.  In  the  very  verbose  titie  of  the 
original  edition  Bach  explains  tbat  he  uses  the 
term  in  the  sense  of  "musical  idea"  or  "theme," 
and  that  the  object  of  the  pieces  is  to  show  a 
proper  development  after  the  thane  has  mcs 
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been  "inToited."  The  term  has  nerer  been  used 
hy  anj  other  composer,  nor  again  by  Bach  him- 
self, who  gave  to  a  collection  of  16  other  pieces, 
identical  in  character  and  devdopment,  but  for 
three  voicw,  the  title  Sinfonien. 

INVBNTION  OF  THE  0BO88.  See  Cboss. 
Ibvmtiow  ow  the. 

U'VENTOBT  (from  Lat.  imveittarwm,  list, 
from  Lat.  «fiMii*re,  to  find,  from  ui,  in  +  iwure, 
to  eome;  oonneoted  with  Gk.  ptUrttw,  batneifs 
Skt.  fftm,  to  go,  and  ultimately  with  Eng. 
eome).  A  written  instrument  setting  forth  in 
the  form  of  a  systematic  schedule  all  the  goods, 
chattels,  and  other  personal  property  of  a  per- 
son or  estate,  whether  for  use  in  a  1^^  pro- 
ceeding or  for  ordinary  eranmercisl  purposes. 
The  t«im  and  the  legal  practice  ccnmected  with 
its  use  originated  in  the  reform  of  the  Roman 
law  instituted  hf  Justinian  to  relieve  tiie  heir 
of  a  deceased  person  from  his  personal  liability. 
In  order  to  relieve  the  heir,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  protect  creditors  and  l^fatees,  a  law 
was  enacted  under  which  tiie  heir  was  relieved 
of  all  liability  for  the  debts  and  l^acies  of  bis 
ancestor,  excepting  in  so  far  as  the  property 
inherited  by  him  would  enable  him  to  discharge 
the  sanw,  provided  that  within  a  certain  ttane 
he  should  duly  prepare  and  file  m  written  in- 
strument containing  a  correct  enumeration  of 
all  property,  real  and  personal,  left  by  the 
deceased.   See  Heir. 

Until  about  two  centuries  after  the  Norman 
Conquest  the  identification  of  heir  and  ancestor 
was  as  complete  under  the  English  law  as  it  had 
been  under  the  Roman.  About  that  time,  partly 
through  the  influence  of  the  Roman  law,  the 
h^r*B  liabiUty  was  limited  to  the  amount  of 
property  deeeending  to  him;  exeentors  or  ad- 
miniitratotB  superseded  him  for  the  purpose  of 
administration  of  his  anceetor'a  personal  estate^ 
and  the  Roman  practice  of  making  an  inventoi^ 
of  the  assets  of  the  estate  was  introduced.  This 
plan  was  probably  adopted  more  for  the  prac- 
tical  advantage  of  compelling  the  personal  rep- 
resentatives of  the  deceased  to  commit  them- 
selves at  the  outset  as  to  the  amount  and 
diaimeter  M  property  coming  into  their  hands, 
than  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  heir  from  lia- 
bility, as  that  reform  had  apparently  already 
beai  accomplished.  The  eodeeiastical  courts 
assumed  jurisdiction  of  estates,  and  inventories 
of  the  personal  property  were  required  to  be 
filed  in  Uieee  oourta,  where  they  were  open  to 
the  inspection  of  all  persons  interested  therein. 
This  practice  is  substantially  followed  to-day. 
The  inventory  usually  contains  a  list  of  all  the 
personal  property  of  the  decedent,  with  the  ap- 
praised value  set  opposite  each  iton,  as  well  as 
a  schedule  of  his  debts  and  liabilities,  the  execu- 
tor or  administrator  certifying  by  oath  or  affir- 
mation that  the  whole  is  true  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief.  It  is  filed  in  the  court 
having  jurisdiction  of  decedents'  estates  and 
may  be  examined  by  the  heirs,  next  of  kin,  lega- 
tees, and  creditors  of  the  dec«ued,  who  may  ob- 
ject to  it  if  anything  is  mnitted  or  improperly 
entered.  After  the  inventory  is  filed,  the  eocecn- 
tor  or  administrator  becomes  aeeonntaUe  for  the 
disposition  or  distribution  of  every  item  set 
forUi  tiMirein,  and  it  is  therefore  a  most  efficient 
means  of  insuring  the  honest  administration  of 
estates. 

The  term  "inventory**  is  also  properly  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  lists  of  assets  prepared 
by  the  trustees  of  bankrupts'  or  insolvents'  es- 


tates, and  by  guardians  of  infants  or  other 
l^;ally  incompetent  persons,  for  the  information 
of  the  court  having  jurisdiction  over  them  and 
for  the  more  convenient  discharge  of  their  fidu- 
ciary duties.   See  Estatk;  Exeodtob. 

IN'VZ&A'BAT.  A  royal  and  municipal 
borough,  the  county  town  at  Arsrllshire,  Soot- 
land,  at  the  month  of  the  Aray  m  Loch  Fyae, 
45  miles  northwest  of  Glasgow  (Map:  Scotland, 
C  3).  An  obelisk  commemorates  the  death  of 
17  Campbells,  who  were  hanged  here  without 
trial,  in  1686,  for  their  adherence  to  Preshy- 
terianism.  Inveraray  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
dukes  of  Arj^ll,  is  close  to  the  town.  Fishing 
for  herring  is  the  chief  occupation.  Pop.,  1901, 
fl78;  1911,  533. 

IN'VXBCAB'OIIiI..  The  capital  of  the 
County  of  Southluid,  Soutit  IsIancU  New  Zea^ 
land,  on  an  estuary  called  the  New  River  Har- 
bour, 17  miles  from  its  port  at  the  Bluff  (Map; 
New  Zealand,  South  I.,  B  1).  New  River  Har- 
bour at  the  town  takes  vessels  drawing  10  feet. 
The  Bluff  has  a  good  harbor,  with  wharfage  for 
vessels  of  any  tonnage,  and  is  a  port  of  cul  for 
the  Melbourne  and  New  Zealand  mail  steamers. 
The  Bluff  is  150  miles  southwest  of  Dunedin, 
with  irtiieh  it  is  eonneeted  by  rail.  Its  indus- 
tries include  nnmeroas  woolen  mills,  saw  mills, 
flour  mills,  breweries,  and  meat-refrigerating  es- 
tablishments. It  is  the  centre  of  a  lai^  agricul- 
tural and  cattle-raiaing  country,  and  a  large 
export  trade  has  grown  up  in  wool,  timber,  and 
grain.   The  town  is  well  built  on  a  rectangular 

flan,  has  government  buildings  and  a  hospital, 
t  is  lighted  by  gas  and  has  street  tramways. 
The  first  settlement  of  InvercargUl  was  began 
in  1867.  Pop.,  1901,  9950;  1011,  12,782,  (with 
suburbs)  16,868. 

nrVBRLOCHT,  In'v«r-16K'6.  A  castle  in 
Inverness-shire,  near  which,  on  Feb.  2,  1046,  an 
army  of  about  2000  under  Sir  Duncan  Campbell 
was  routed  and  for  the  most  part  cut  to  pieces 
by  an  army  numbering  scarcely  ISOO  under  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose  (q-v.).  The  castle  is  now 
in  ruins.  Consult  Gardiner,  Hiatory  of  the  Great 
CvM  War,  vol.  ii  (London,  1886-01).  See 
Qkaham,  Jaipm. 

DTVEUnSS'.  A  town  In  Invemees  Co, 
Cape  Breton  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  dtu- 
ated  on  Big  River  and  on  the  line  of  the  Inver- 
ness Railway  and  Coal  Cwnpany,  about  150 
miles  by  rail  from  Sydney  and  61  miles  by  rail 
from  Point  Tupper,  The  colliery  of  the  Inver- 
ness Railway  and  Coal  Company  is  situated  here. 
Copper,  gypsum,  and  fire  clay  are  found  in  the 
vidnity.   Pop.,  1911,  2710. 

mVBBNBSS.  A  royal,  parliamentary,  uid 
mnnidpal  ban|h  and  seaport,  the  county  town 
of  Inverness-shire,  ScoUand,  on  both  banks  of 
the  Ness,  near  its  onbouchure  in  the  Moray 
Firth,  118  miles  north  of  Perth.  The  Caledo- 
nian Cansl  empties  into  the  Nesa  at  Inverness 
(Map:  Scotland,  D  2).  The  town,  picturesquely 
surrounded  by  wooded  hills,  has  handsome  wide 
streets  and  many  beautiful  residences.  Its  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  St.  Andrews  Episcopal  Ca- 
thedral, tiie  oounty  hall,  public  library,  dbsem- 
tory,  infirmary,  lunatic  asylum,  and  Royal  Acad- 
emy. Other  features  are  the  fountain,  contain- 
ing the  famous  blach-na-cudain,  long  r^rded 
as  the  town  palladium;  the  suspension  bridge, 
and  the  Islands  promenade.  It  has  a  hi^ 
school,  a  school  of  science  and  art,  and  an  insti- 
tute for  the  blind.  There  are  iron  foundries, 
shipbuilding  yards,  woolen  mannfactorea,  dia- 
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tUleries,  tanneries,  soap  and  candle  factoriea, 
nurseries,  saw  mills,  granite  works,  railway 
sh<^s,  breweries,  and  thread-making  and  bleach- 
ing works.  The  harbor,  docks,  and  roads  afford 
good  oocoDunodstions,  and  a  ctmsiderable  trade 
is  carried  an.  The  town  owns  its  own  gas 
works.  Invemeas  is  of  great  antiqui^  Iwt- 
ing  been  one  of  the  Pictish  capitals.  WiUlain 
the  Lion  fave  it  four  charters  and  made  it  a 
royal  burgh.  In  1411  it  was  burned  by  Donald 
of  the  Isles.  The  old  castle  where  Macbeth  mur- 
dered Duncan  was  razed  by  Malcolm  Canmore, 
who  replaced  it  by  another  which  was  destroyed 
by  Prince  Charles  Stuart  in  1740.  The  renuuns 
exist  at  the'nwth  of  the  town  of  the  citadel 
which  was  built  by  Cromwell  in  1662,  and 
which  was  demolished  at  the  Restoration.  Pop., 
1001,  23,075;  1011,  22,216.  Consult:  Mackin- 
tosh, Invemesaiana  (Inverness,  1875);  Ander- 
son, InvemesM  before  RaUtooff*  (lb.,  1885); 
Grant,  The  Commi»aariat  Record  of  Iweme$» 
(Edinburgh,  1897); 

INVEBNESS-SHntB.  The  largest  county 
of  Scotland,  in  the  ttortitwest  division  (Map: 
Scotland,  D  2).  It  includes  sereral  of  tlw 
western  islands,  via.,  Skye,  Harris,  North  and 
South  Uist,  Barra,  fke^  and  ia  bounded  east  by 
the  ootmties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  E^pUi,  and 
Nairn;  south  by  Perth  and  Argyllshire;  west 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and  north  by  Ross-shire 
and  Cromarty.  Area,  4211  square  miles,  most 
of  which,  except  the  valley. of  we  Ness,  is  barren 
heath.  The  county  consists  chiefly  of  deer  for- 
«rts,  whidi  are  rented  as  hunting  ranges.  It  has 
valuable  ooast  fisheries.  Inverness,  the  eoun^ 
•eat,  is  the  only  town.  Pop.,  1901,  90,104;  1911, 
87,870.  Consult  J.  C.  Lees,  History  of  the 
County  of  /nvemess  (Edinbur|rti,  1897),  and 
Beoorda,  edited  by  Maekay  ana  vot  i 

(Aberdeen,  1911). 

ZM  VAR^ON  (lAt.  mtwr«to,  from  invertere, 
to  turn  about,  from  in,  ia+tfertere,  to  turn). 
In  music  this  term  is  applied  to  intervals, 
chords,  and  phrases  or  passages.  An  interval  is 
said  to  be  inverted  where  the  position  of  its  two 
notes  is  reversed  by  transposing  one  of  them  an 
octave  higher  or  lower.  The  mversion  diangea 
the  name  and  to  some  extent  the  character  of 
the  interval.  The  name  or  number  of  an  in- 
verted interval  will  be  found  by  subtracting  its 
original  number  from  nine.  Thus,  a  unison  in- 
veried  becomes  an  octave,  a  second  becomes  a 
seventh,  a  third  bec«oes  a  sixth,  and  so  on,  as 
shown  in  the  following  taUd  of  inversions: 


which  it  hydrolyses,  forming  grape  snnr  (|^u- 
cose)  and  fruit  sugar  (fructose).  Invertase 
acts  most  rapidly  at  60°  to  60'  C.  in  a  slightly 
acid  medium.  It  can  break  up  practically  un- 
limited quantities  of  the  sugar  without  bring 
itself  material^  diminished.  Inmtase  occurs 
in  many  fungi  and  in  some  bacteria;  more 
recently  it  has  been  found  widely  distributed  in 
the  seed  plants,  in  whose  nutritive  work  it  plays 
an  important  part,  because  cane  stigar  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  foods 
in  the  higher  plants.  Invertase  is  secreted 
abundantly  by  yeast,  and  without  it  yeast  is 
unable  to  ferment  cane  sugar.  After  inversion 
of  cane  sugar  the  products  are  broken  up  by 
the  «tzyme  zymase  (q-v.).    See  EnzTHB;  Fb- 

MBITTATIOW.  

LN  VKB'TEBSA^A  (Neo-Iat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
Lat.  in-,  not  +  vertobratu»,  vertebrate,  from 
vertebra,  joint,  from  vertere,  Skt.  wort,  OChurch 
Slav.  vrSteti,  to  turn,  Goth,  vairpan,  AS.  wear- 
pan,  OHG.  toerdan,  Qei.  v/erden,  to  bectHue). 
Animals  which  do  not  have  a  v^tebral  column 
or  spine.  Hie  term  is  used  in  contrast  with 
Vertwrata  (q.T.),  or  animalB  wiUi  a  badcbone. 
One  group,  then,  is  fonned  on  positive  and  the 
other  on  nc^^ive  diaraeters.  Before  the  ana- 
tranical  structure  and  the  embryolog^oal  develop- 
ment of  animals  was  very  generally  worked  out, 
the  barrier  between  inv^tebratea  and  verte- 
brates was  supposed  to  be  absolute;  but  with 
the  refinement  of  anatomical  and  embiyolo^cal 
methods  of  study,  brought  about  in  a  great 
measure  1^  the  use  of  the  microeeop^  the  hlatns 
betwem  than  is  nearly  bridged  over.  Aseidlans 
are  now  cMuidered  to  be  degenerate  ancestors 
of  vertebrates;  some  of  the  nemertean  and 
oh«topod  worms  approach  vertebrates  in  cer- 
tain characters,  and  Balanogloesue  and  Cephalo- 
diwma  (q.v.)  are  frequently  called  hemichordata 
(see  Adbloch(hu)A),  because  they  are  so  near 
the  boundary  line  between  vertebrates  and  inver* 
tebrates  that  they  can  be  sidd  to  be  only  half 
vertebrates.  And  not  only  has  this  barrier  been 
broken  down,  but,  witii  our  increased  knowl- 
edge, the  abs^nte  independoice  and  isdlatiiui  of 
many  different  groups  of  invertebrate  animals 
whitm  the  earlier  ^stematists  believed  to  exist 
must  be  abandoned.  The  foundation  of  the 
xoOlogy  of  these  animals,  as  there  defined,  was 
laid  by  Lamarck  (q.v.)  in  a  monumental  work, 
Byatime  dee  atUmaw  sane  vertibree,  published 
in  Paris  in  1801;  followed  in  1816-22  by  bis 
Sittoire  m^vr^le  de»  ontmiMw  sons  vorUoret. 
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By  inversion  major  intervals  become  minor, 
and  minor  become  major;  diminished  intervals 
becfune  augmented,  and  augmented  become  di- 
minished. But  the  two  penect  intervals  of  the 
fourtii  and  the  fifth  remain  perfect  when  in- 
verted. In  these  examples  the  transposed  note 
is  placed  an  octave  higher,  but  natarally  the 
same  result  is  arrived  at  by  transposing  it 
downward,  as  will  be  seen  by  reading  the  table 
backwai^.  For  inversion  of  chords,  see  H&n- 
uoirr,  Chorda.  For  inversi<m  o£  phrases  or 
passages,  see  Counterpoint. 

INVEBSION,  IN  Matbehatics.  See  Cibclb. 

UrVEBlYASE  (from  invert).  One  of  the 
en^mes  (see  Enzthe)  which  acts  upon  certain 
sugars,  especially  upon  cane  sugar  (saccharose). 


*f.  unison. 


BlbliograiAy.  Von  Siebold,  Anatomy  of  the 
Invertebrata  (Boston,  1874);  Shiplqr,  ZoSlogy 
of  the  Invertebratea  (London,  1893) ;  Bumpus, 
Laboratory  Course  in  Invertebrate  ZoSlogy  (2d 
ed..  New  York,  1893);  McMurrich,  Textbook  of 
InvertOrate  Morphotogy  (ik,  1894);  Brooks, 
Hon^ook  of  IiwerMtrate  ZoSlogy  (Boston, 
1897 ) ;  Bfihmig,  Die  toirbelloaen  Tiere,  vols,  i-ii 
<L«prig,  1909-11);  Long,  Bandbuoh  dor  Mor- 
phologie  der  wirbelloaen  Tiere,  vols,  i-lv  (Jena, 
1912-13)  ;  Rosalie  Lulham,  Introduction  to  Zool- 
ogy with  Directiona  for  Praotical  Work  {Inoerte- 
bratea)  (New  York,  1913) ;  G.  A.  Drew,  La&o- 
ratory  Manual  of  Invertebrate  Zoilogy  (2d  ed., 
Philadelphia.  1913). 

IHVBSIMTUBB  (Lat.  imveat^ira,  from  in- 
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veaHn,  to  liiTMt,  from  ^  in  -|-  vMfirs,  to  clothe, 
from  «0«tM,  ff&rment;  connected  with  Glc.  foVl/rw, 
httmjfnai,  Skt.  vat,  Goth,  wujait,  OHO.,  AS. 
loerittHf  Eng.  umr).  In  feudal  and  ecclesiastical 
history,  the  act  of  giving  corporal  possession  of 
a  manor,  office,  or  ben^ce^  accompanied  by  a 
certain  ceremonial,  such  as  the  deliveiy  of  a 
branch,  a  banner,  or  an  instrument  of  office, 
more  or  less  dedgued  to  signify  the  power  or 
authority  which  it  was  supposed  to  omtvey.  The 
diief  interest  is  in  eeelesiaatieal  invettituTes, 
and  the  omtett  which  arose  eonoeming  them  Is 
io  interwoven  with  the  whole  course  of  medisTal 
history  that  a  brief  aeeonnt  of  its  nature  uid 
origin  is  indispensable  to  a  right  understanding 
of  many  of  the  most  important  events  of  that 
period.  The  system  of  feudal  tenure  had  become 
so  universal  that  it  affected  even  the  land  held 
by  eoclesiastics,  and  attached  to  most  of  the 
higher  ecsclesiastical  dignities,  monaatle  as  well 
as  secular.  Acoordinny  eodesiasties  "who,  in 
virtue  of  the  ecdesiaatfcal  office  which  thev  held, 
came  into  possession  of  the  lands  attached  to 
such  offices,  were  r^^arded  as  becoming  by  the 
very  fact  feudatory  to  the  suzerain  of  these 
lands;  and,  as  a  not  unnatural  result,  the 
suzerains  thought  themselves  entitied  to  claim, 
in  reference  to  these  personages,  the  same  rights 
which  th^  enjt^red  over  the  other  feudatories 
of  their  domains.  Among  these  rights  was  that 
of  grantiiw  solemn  inveniture.  In  the  case  of 
bishops,  abbots,  and  other  Church  dignitaries, 
the  form  of  investiture  consisted  in  Hie  delivery 
of  a  pastoral  staff  or  crosier,  and  the  placing 
of  a  ring  upon  the  finger;  and  as  these  badges 
of  office  were  emblematic — the  one  of  spiritual 
care  of  souls,  the  other  of  the  espousals,  as  it 
were,  between  the  pastor  and  his  church  or  mon- 
astery— the  possession  of  this  ri^t  by  the  lay 
winces,  which  tbey  bad  held  since  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Qrea^  became  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eleventh  century  a  source  of  disquietude 
Io  the  Church.  On  the  part  of  the  suzerains  it 
was  maintained  that  they  did  not  claim  to  grant 
by  this  rite  the  spiritual  powers  of  the  office, 
their  functions  being  solely  to  grant  possession 
of  its  teniporalities,  and  of  the  rank  thereto 
annexed.  But  the  Church  party  urged  that  the 
ceremonial  Involved  the  granting  of  spiritual 
powers;  insomuch  that,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
iAetgy  trom  electing  to  a  see  when  vacant,  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  emperorB  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  crosier  and  nng  until  it  should 
be  their  own  pleasure  to  grant  investiture  to 
their  favoritea  The  investiture  strife  was  com- 
plicated by  the  rebellions  of  the  nobles  in  Ger- 
many; the  strife  between  rival  parties  in 
the  Ix>mbard  cities;  by  the  conflict  of  parties  In 
Rome;  and  specifically  by  the  question  of  the 
property  of  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany.  (See 
HanLDA;  Gkriuivt;  Henbt  IV.)  The  disfavor 
in  which  the  practice  of  investiture  was  held  by 
the  dergy  found  its  most  eneigetic  expression  in 
the  person  of  Pope  Gregory  vll,  who,  having 
in  ue  year  1074  enacted  most  stringent  meas- 
ures for  the  repression  of  simony,  proceeded  in 
1076  to  condemn,  under  excommunication,  the 
prskctice  of  lay  investitures,  as  almost  necessarily 
connected  with  simony  or  leading  to  it  This 

ErohiUtton,  however,  only  regarded  investiture 
1  the  objectionable  form  in  which  it  was  then 
practiced,  or  investiture  of  whatever  form,  when 
the  olB.ce  had  been  obtained  simoniacally.  But 
other  members  of  the  clergy  went  much  further, 
and  a  pope  of  the  same  century.  Urban  11 


(1095),  absolutely  and  entirely  forbade,  not 
alone  lay  investiture,  but  the  taking  of  an  oath 
of  fealty  to  a  lay  suzerain  by  an  ecclesiastic, 
even  though  holding  lands  of  nim  by  the  ordi- 
nary feudal  tenure.  The  contest  lasted  from 
1076  to  1122.  In  the  b^[inning  of  the  twelfth 
oentury  it  assumed  a  new  form,  when  Pope 
Paschal  II  actually  agreed,  in  1111,  to  sur- 
render all  tiie  possessions  wlUi  which  the  Church 
had  been  oidowed,  and  which  alone  formed  the 
pretext  of  ^  claim  to  investiture  on  the  part 
of  the  Emperor,  on  condition  that  the  Emperor 
Henry  V  give  up  that  claim  to  investiture.  This, 
however,  never  had  any  practical  effect;  but,  the 
other  subjects  of  contention  being  removed,  the 
contest  was  finally  adjusted  by  the  celebrated 
Concordat  of  Worms  in  1122,  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  Emperor  agreed  to  give  up  the  form 
of  investiture  with  the  rin^  and  pastoral  staff, 
to  grant  to  tlie  clngy  the  ri^t  of  free  elections, 
and  to  restore  all  the  possessions  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  which  had  been  seized  either  by  him- 
self or  by  his  father;  while  the  Pope,  (m  bis 
part,  consented  that  the  election  should  be  held 
in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  or  his  representa- 
tive; that  investiture  might  be  given  by  the 
Kmperor,  but  only  hjf  the  touch  of  the  sceptre/ 
and  that  the  bishops  and  other  Church  digni- 
taries should  faithfuUy  diw^arge  all  the  feudal 
duties  which  belonged  to  their  lef. 

For  the  investiture  troubles  in  Qermam,  con- 
sult Mirbt,  Die  PubliMstik  im  Zeitalter  Oregon 
VII.  (Leipzig,  1884)  ;  in  England,  B8hmer, 
Kirche  und  Stoat  «•  Englani  und  in  der  2for- 
manduf  im  XI.  wtd  XII.  JahrJumdert  (ib., 
1899 ) ;  for  those  in  France,  Ibach,  Der  Kampf 
mmaohen  Papattum  und  Ednigtwn  von  Oregor 
VII.  bit  CaliatuB  II.  (Franlcfort,  1884),  and 
Imbart  de  la  Tour,  Lee  4leotion$  ^fiUeopaiee  dons 
e^gUee  de  Framw  du  IXhne  an  XUhne  »iiol0 
(Paris,  1891). 

DrVHT^CIBLE  ABJCADA.    See  Abmada. 

nnriNCIBLE  DOCTOB,  the  (Lat.  Invin- 
oUnlie  Doctor).  A  name  given  to  tiie  English 
theologian  William  of  Occam,  on  account  of  bis 
logical  methods  of  argument 

IN V IN CIBLBS  (Lat.  invinoihiKay  unconquer- 
able, h-om  in-,  not  vinoibilie,  ccmquerable,  from 
vinoere,  to  conquer).  Members  of  a  secret  Iriak 
society  ctHnposed  of  some  of  the  most  desperate 
spirits  of  the  Fenian  association.  Each  member 
was  acquainted  b^  name  with  but  two  others — 
the  one  who  nominated  him  to  membership  and 
the  one  whom  be  in  turn  nominated.  The  chief 
was  a  mysterious  person  known  simply  as  No.  1. 
The  object  of  the  society  was  the  assasunation 
of  officials,  and  to  its  members  was  charged  the 
murder  of  Lord  Fredrick  Cavendish,  the  newly 
appointed  Irish  Secretary,  and  T.  H.  Burkes  the 
Undersecretary,  in  Phonix  Parity  Dublin,  aa 
May  6,  1882.  Consult  ^mhhiI  Regteter  (Londtm, 
1883,  1890).   See  Fewiaw  SociErT. 

INVI'OLABII/ITY  (Lat  invioUtbilitae,  from 
inviolahilie,  inviolable,  from  »n-,  not  riote- 
hilia,  violable,  from  violare,  to  violate,  from  vis, 
Gk.  tt,  is,  strength,  violence).  In  international 
law,  the  freedom  or  immuni^  which  attaches  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree  to  the  public  vessels  and 
their  crews  and  to  the  diplomatic  agents  of  one 
county  when  within  the  territory  of  another 
state,  and  also  In  a  very  limited  de^ee  to  mer- 
chant vessels  in  foreign  waters.  This  immunity 
is  extended  upon  the  fiction  of  exterritoriality 
(q.v.).  With  respect  to  public  vessels  it  does 
not  allow  the  granting  of  asylum   (q.v.)  to 
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crimiBals  or  funtive  daTes,  but  custom  seems 
to  have  established  the  right  of  such  Tessels  to 
grant  hospttali^  to  political  refugees  who  with- 
out  invitation  come  to  them  and  ask  for  pro- 
tection. This  grant  of  asylum  does  not  give 
the  right  to  the  foreign  state  to  demand  the 
flurrender  of  the  polineal  refngM  nor  to  ex- 
pel the  ship  from  its  waters.  When  the  oom- 
mandor  of  the  vessel  harbors  a  criminal,  re- 
sort must  be  had  to  a  diplomatic  appeal;  inva- 
ri<m  of  the  ship  is  not  allowed.  Should  the 
vesael,  however,  he  made  the  headquarters  of 
treason,  or  aid  or  assist  in  insurrection  or  dis- 
orders against  the  state,  such  measures  as  are 
necessary  for  self-protection  may,  of  course,  be 
taken.  Merchant  snips  have  but  a  slight  degree 
of  inviolalulity,  such  as  that  which  permits  them 
to  rwulate  tiwir  Internal  diaeiplme  by  tbdr 
hrane  laws,  eertain  restrictions  on  the  right  of 
search,  etc 

From  the  earliest  times  envoys  or  others 
sent  on  diplomatic  errands  from  one  state  to 
another  have  been  held  sacred  or  inviolate  in 
their  persons  during  their  stay.  While  this  has 
been  the  general  rule,  the  modern  uniform  ob- 
servance of  such  immunity,  as  it  now  exists 
among  civilized  nations,  is  a  late  development. 
Formerly  it  was  neither  so  ertensive,  nor  was 
it  free  from  frequent  violaUon. 

Inviolability  attaches  at  once  upon  the  oi- 
trance  of  the  envoy  or  minister  and  extends  dur- 
ing his  entire  residence.  While  it  exists  it 
protects  bim,  his  residence  and  movables,  and  his 
suite  from  tiie  local  jurisdiction,  civil  and  crim- 
inal. His  civil  immunity  may  be  waived  only  by 
his  waiver  at  the  time  of  his  reception,  or  by  his 
voluntary  submission  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
foreign  courts  witii  his  Boverewn's  consent.  The 
residence  of  the  envOT  mmister  is  entitled 
to  absolute  immunity  from  the  execution  of  com* 

Bilsory  process  and  from  all  forcible  intrusion, 
e  cannot  harbor  criminals  not  of  his  suite,  as 
was  the  common  practice  in  the  Middle  Ages; 
but  in  barbarous  countries  and  in  the  South 
American  countries  it  is  customary  for  asylum 
to  be  given  to  political  refugees,  althou^  this 
custom  depends  rather  upon  the  superior  force 
of  the  nation  represented  by  the  minister  than 
on  any  general  policy  of  international  law.  The 
eriminaf  immunity  of  a  fbrelgn  diplranatic  agent 
is  suspended  only  in  extreme  cases^  as  when  he 
is  party  to  or  aids  in  plotting  or  eonspiraor 
against  the  government  to  which  he  is  accred- 
ited,  in  which  case  he  compels  its  authorities  to 
arrest  him  in  self-defense.  In  ordinary  cases 
of  violation  of  the  criminal  law  his  recall  is  de- 
manded. Consult  Hershcy,  Tke  Bstentidlg  of  In- 
ternational puUio  Low  (New  York,  1912),  and 
the  authorities  noted  under  IimxNATioNAi. 
law. 

nmSTBLE  EMPnUL  see  Eu-Einz 
Klan,  The. 

nrVOGATION  OF  SAINTS.    See  Saiwtb. 

IKTOIOE  {probably  from  Fr.  envois,  pL  of 
envoi,  OF.  emwy,  oonv^ance,  a  sending,  from 
envoy er,  OF.  envoyer,  mvoier,  to  send,  from  Lat. 
in,  in  -f  way).  A  bill  of  parcels;  a  state- 
ment in  detail  of  the  nature,  quantity,  and  price 
oi  eertain  articles.  Althoni^  the  term  is  used 
most  frequently  in  connection  with  sales  of 
goods,  an  invoice  often  accompanies  a  bailmenl^ 
as  when  it  is  sent  to  a  consignee  by  a  shipper  of 
goods,  who  has  retained  title  in  them  by  the  bill 
of  lading  (q.v.).   In  such  cases  its  function  is 


to  inform  the  consignee  that  tiie  goods  invoiced 
have'  been  shipped  to  him  and  ma^  become  his 
upon  payment  of  the  prices  named  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  named  in  or  accompanying 
the  bill  of  lading.  An  invoice  is  not  a  document 
of  title,  and  its  possession  does  not  indicate  that 
the  holder  is  the  owner  of  the  goods  therein  de- 
scribed. Nor  is  it  a  written  ooatract  of  sale. 
It  is  a  mere  memorandum,  always  susceptible  of 
explanation  by  parol  evldemoe.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  a  sufficient  memorandum  under  the 
statute  of  frauds  (see  Frauds,  Statu ts  or)  if 
it  contains  all  the  material  terms  of  the  oral 
sale  contract  and  is  signed  by  the  party  to  be 
charged.  Invoices  of  imported  goods  are  re- 
quired by  the  tariff  r^ulations  of  some  coun- 
tries to  be  verified  before  one  of  their  consuls 
or  to  be  vouched  for  him.  Consult  the  an- 
thoritiee  referred  to  under  Sais;  BAiuaNT. 

nf^OLTT'CBE  (Lat.  ijmolucrum,  wrapper, 
from  invoIt?ere,  to  wrap,  from  in,  in  +  voivere, 
to  roll ;  connected  with  Qoth.  wolir/on,  AS.  iceal- 
wian.  Eng.  v>allou>).  As  a  rule,  each  flower  in 
a  cluster  (inflorescence)  is  subtended  by  a 
bract.  In  case  the  flowers  or  their  pedicels  are 
close  together,  the  bracts  are  thrown  into  a 
rosette,  which  is  called  an  invc4uere.  Such  in- 
florescences as  the  umbel  of  Umbellifene  and  Uie 
head  of  Compowtee  have  very  characteristic  in- 
volucres. See  Intlobesocnoe. 

nr-voLUTioN  and  EVOLXTTION.  In 
mathematics,  the  raising  to  powers  and  the  ex- 
traction of  roots  respm^ively.  llie  result  of 
taking  a  number  twice  as  a  factor  is  called  the 
square  of  the  number;  the  result  of  taking  it 
three  times  as  a  factor,  its  cube;  four  times,  its 
fourth  power,  and  so  on;  e.g.,  3  •  3  =  3*,  or  9 
is  the  soniare  of  3;  3  •  S  ■  3  =  3*,  or  27  is  the 
cube  of  3;  a  *  a  -  a  •  a  =  a*  is  the  fourth  power 
of  a.  This  process  is  called  involution.  Evolu- 
ti<m  is  the  inverse  of  involution,  or  it  is  the 
process  which  undoes  involution.  The  square 
root  of  a  number  is  one  of  the  two  equal  faictors 
of  the  number,  the  cube  root  one  of  the  three 
equal  factors,  and  so  on;  e.g.,  the  square  root 
of  16  is  either  4  or  —  4,  since  4  ■  4  =  16  and 

—  4  '  —  4  =  16;  the  cube  root  of  27  is  either  3  or 

—  3(—  %=b  ^V— 3),  since  each  of  these  cubed 
equals  27.  The  nth  root  of  a  perfect  nth  power 
is  (me  of  the  n  equal  factors  of  that  power.  A 
number  which  is  not  a  perfect  nth  power  has 
not »  equal  factors.  It  i^  however,  sud  to  have 
an  nth  root  to  any  required  degree  of  approxi- 
mation. Thus  the  nth  root  of  m  to  0.1  is  that 
number  of  tenths  whose  nth  power  differs  from 
m  by  less  than  the  nth  power  of  any  other  num- 
ber of  tenths.   The  nth  root  of  a  is  indicated 

by  either  "Ca  or  a^.  In  the  case  of  square  root 
the  index  of  the  root  is  not  written  m  connec- 
tion with  the  radicftl  sign;  thus,  we  write  Vs 

and  not 

When  the  numbw  whose  root  is  soi^ht  is  a 

perfect  power,  the  process  of  factoring  is  one  of 
the  most  practical  methods  except  the  use  of 
tables.  In  the  case  of  numbers  which  are  not 
perfect  powers,  and  of  certain  algebraic  expree- 
simis,  the  binomial  formula  is  usually  employed 
where  tables  are  not  available.  Thus  a*  2ol> 
-f  V,  the  square  of  a  -i-  b,  may  be  applied  to 
^noting  the  square  root  of  a  numbi^  or  of 
an  algebraic  expression,  since  the  root  can  nl- 
mys  be  expressed  as  a  binomial  whose  square 
the  power  oontains.  The  older  methods  of  square 
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and  cube  root,  depending  upon  tiie  sections  of 
a  aquftre  and  of  a  enbe^  were  inferior,  since  tliCT 
oowd  not  lie  extended  to  higher  roots.  The  hi- 
nomial  formula  is,  however,  of  general  appli- 
cation and  may  be  extended  so  as  to  extract  the 
nth  root.  The  detail  of  these  processes  can  beat 
be  obtained  from  textbooks.  Practically  to  ob- 
tain the  square  or  cube  root  of  a  number,  refer- 
ence is  usually  made  to  tables  of  roots  or  of 
logarithms,  and  therefore  the  subject  is  taught 
in  the  schools  less  frequently  than  it  was  at 
one  time.  See  Looabtbh. 

In  geometry  two  eollinear  ranges,  three  points 
each*  are  said  to  form  an  InvoraMon  whoi  the 
anharmonio  ratios  (q-v.)  of  any  four,  not  two 
pairs  of  conjugate  points,  is  equal  to  the  Enhar- 
monic ratio  of  their  four  conjugates.  Thus,  in 
the  figure 

ABC  

<?      B'  i' 

At  B,  O,  C,  W,  A*  form  an  involution,  A,  B,  O 
being  conjugate  to  A',  B',  C  if  (A  B  C  B')  — 
{A'  W  C  B).  This  form  of  involution  is  due  to 
Desarguea  (1639).  Involutions  of  higher  de- 
grees have  been  developed  by  Poneelet  (1843) 
and  Mobius  (1855). 

10,  i'6  (Lat,  from  Gk.  *U).  In  Gredc  l^end, 
the  daughter  of  Inachus,  King  of  Argos,  and 
first  priestess  of  Hera  at  Aivos.  She  was  loved 
Zeus,  who,  on  account  of  Kra's  suspicions, 
nged  her  into  a  white  cow.  Hera,  having 
obtained  of  him  the  cow  as  a  present,  set  the 
huudred-^ed  Argus  to  watch  her  (according  to 
.^schylos,  Bupplieet,  280,  it  was  Hera  who 
transformed  lo  into  a  cow).  Hermes,  by  com- 
mand of  Zeus,  killed  Argus  and  released  her. 
Hera  then  sent  a  gadfly,  which  pursued  lo  far 
and  wide,  e.g.,  over  the  Bosporus,  "Oxford,"  and 
the  Ionian  Sea,  both  of  which  were  said  to  have 
he«n  named  after  her,  until  in  her  wanderings 
she  reached  Egypt,  where  she  was  restored  to 
her  original  form  and  became  the  mother  of 
Epaphua.  A  somewhat  different  account  of  this 
mytn  is  found  in  the  Prometheus  of  ..SlBchyluB. 
In  the  early  Greek  art  lo  is  represented  as  a 
COW;  about  500  b.o.  it  became  customary  to  rep- 
resent her  as  a  maiden  with  horns  on  tier  fore- 
head; later  still  there  is  a  return  to  the  earlier 
method.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
explain  the  myth  1^  natural  phenomena,  but 
none  has  obtained  any  general  ace»tuioe.  Host 
authorities  have  regarded  her  as  the  moon  ai^ 
have  found  Argos  in  the  stars.  Consult:  Engel- 
man,  De  lone  (Halle,  1868) ;  Plew,  Neue  Jakr- 
backer  fUr  Philoloffie,  vol.  cii  (Leipzig,  1870); 
P.  W.  Forchhammer,  Die  Wandcrungen  der 
Inachoetockter  lo  (Kiel,  1881);  Engebnan,  in 
Roscher,  Learikon  der  griechitoHen  und  rdtniacJwn 
Mythologies  vol.  ii  (Leipzig,  1800-97);  Gnstav 
UeUen,  D»  lua  Pabula  (Upsala,  1901) ;  C.  M. 
Gayley,  The  Clatsic  Mytha  in  English  Litera- 
ture and  Art  <2d  ed.,  Boston,  ISll). 
I^DATBS.  See  Iodic  Aom. 
lOiyiO  ACID^  HIO,.  A  cr^talline  mcuo- 
basic  acid  etnnpwed  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
iodine  and  prepared  by  boilug  iodine  with 
strong  nitric  acid.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water 
and  acts  chemically  as  a  powerful  oxidizing 
a«ent.  The  salts  of  iodic  acid  are  called  iodates. 
l^ither  iodic  acid  itself  nor  the  iodates  are 
used  practically. 

I'OOCDSS  (from  iodim,  from  Gk.  Wftff,  «Mdt, 


like  a  violet,  from  tor,  ion,  Lat.  viola,  violet). 
The  salts  of  hydriodie  acid  (q.v.).  The  Iodide* 
of  potassium,  sodium,  amnuminm,  stoontiam, 
and  zinc  are  used  in  medicine.*  They  are  exten- 
sively  employed  in  the  tertiary  stages  of  syphilis, 
cauBuig  uie  rapid  absorption  of  syphilitic  de- 
posits. The  iodide  of  pt^assium  is  further  ben- 
eficial in  gonorrhmal  rheumatism,  in  certain 
joint  diseases,  in  pleurisy,  Bright's  disease, 
asthma,  and  as  an  expectorant  in  bronchitis;  it 
is  also  used  in  cases  of  chrome  lead  and  mer- 
cury poisoning.  The  other  iodides  have  much 
the  same  effect  as  that  of  potassium,  and  the 
iodides  of  sodium  and  strontium  are  even  be- 
lieved to  be  preferable.  Overdoses  of  iodides,  and 
even  moderate  doses  in  the  case  of  some  people 
may  give  rise  to  certain  symptoms  that  are 
collectively  known  as  iodism:  there  is  an  erup- 
tion on  the  skin,  running  at  the  nose  and  mouui, 
sore  throat,  and  even  laryngitis  and  bronchitis. 
In  such  cases  the  dose  should  be  diminished, 
and,  if  necessary,  the  administration  of  the  salt 
entirely  disoonunned.  Potassium  iodide  some* 
times  causes  great  general  depression;  if  so,  it 
may  be  repla^d  by  the  iodide  of  sodium  or  of 
strontium,  or  preferably  by  free  hydriodie  acid. 
The  iodide  of  sodium  forms  an  interesting  series 
of  crystalline  compounds  (crystallo-aleoholates) 
with  the  alcohols,  including  wood  alcohol,  ordi- 
nary ethyl  alcohol,  and  propyl  alcohol.  Iodide 
of  starch  is  a  blue  powder  prepared  by  gradu- 
ally adding  starch  powder  to  iodine  triturated 
with  some  water,  until  the  mass  assumes  a  uni- 
form blue  color.  It  is  used  in  mediefne  for  ad- 
ministering iodine  internally.   See  Iodinb. 

I'ODINB  (from  Gk.  m>p,  (AfM,  like  a  vio- 
let, so  called  from  the  color  of  its  vapor).  One 
of  tiie  halogen  elon^ts,  similar  to  chlorine  and 
bromine.  It  was  discovered  by  Courtois  in  1812 
in  the  ashes  of  seaweeds.  Its  character  and 
properties  were  investigated  by  Gay-Lussac  in 
1814.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  combination  in  the 
iodides  and  iodates  of  sodium  and  potassium, 
and  is  thus  widely  distributed  botii  in  the  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  kingdoms.  It  exists  in  sea 
water,  in  sea  plants  and  animals,  and  in  min- 
eral springs.  Along  with  lead,  mercury,  diver, 
and  zinc  it  occurs  in  ores  from  Chile,  Mexico, 
and  Spain.  It  is  obtained  from  seaweeds,  espe- 
cially those  thrown  up  on  the  north  coast  of 
France,  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Ireland,  and 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  but  its  principal 
source  at  present  is  tiie  mother  liquors  of  the 
nitre  works  in  Chile.  When  the  weeds  just 
mentioned  u«  homed  (formerly  in  the  open 
air,  now  in  closed  retorts  to  prevrat  loss  hj 
volatilization),  they  yield  an  ash  called  kelp, 
which  contains  from  0.1  to  0.3  per  cent  of  iodine. 
The  kelp  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the  solu* 
tion  is  evaporated  until  the  bulk  of  the  sodium 
carbonate  contained  in  it  has  crystallized  out. 
An  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  then  added  to 
the  mother  liquor,  and  thus  hydriodie  acid  is 
set  free.  Muisanese  dioxide  (an  oiddlring 
agent)  is  now  added  to  the  liquor  in  the  dieUll- 
ing  apparatus,  and  tiius  the  iodine  is  lilwrated. 
The  product  can  be  readily  purified  by  sublima- 
tion, the  first  and  last  pcrtions  only  being  very 
impure.  The  crude  sodium  nitrate  (caliche) 
from  Peru  and  Chile  contains  about  0.2  per  cent 
of  sodium  iodate.  The  iodine  is  extracted  from 
the  mother  liquors  from  which  the  sodium  ni- 
trate has  been  separated  by  crystallization. 
These  are  mn  into  woodoi  vats  lined  with  lead. 
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and  the  iodine  ia  precipitated  by  a  mixture  of 
neutral  and  acid  sodium  sulphites.  The  result- 
ing iodine  is  then  washed  with  water  and  pressed 
into  thick  cakes,  which  are  further  purified  by 
sublimation. 

Iodine  (symbol,  I;  atomic  weighty  126.02)  is 
a  grayish-black  soft  solid,  with  a  metal-like 
lustre.  It  has  a  specific  granty  of  4.9  at  60* 
C  melts  at  114.16^  a  (237.47'  F.),  and  hoils 
at  184.86*  G.  (363.83*  V.),  giving  rise  to  a  very 
heavy  violet  vi4)or  with  a  peculiar  and  pene- 
trating odor.  The  presence  of  iodine  is  best 
detected  by  the  addition  of  a  little  starch,  with 
which  it  gives  a  blue  coloration.  Iodine  finds 
extensive  use  in  the  arts,  especially  in  the  manu- 
facture of  coal-tar  colors.  Some  iodine  is  used 
in  photography.  But  the  greater  portion  of  the 
iodine  of  commerce  is  employed  in  medicine, 
partly  in  the  free  state,  partly  in  eombinatim 
■8  iodoform,  and  as  the  iodides  of  potaasinm, 
sodium,  ammonium,  strontium,  and  nno,  all  of 
which  are  official  in  the  Pharmacopceia.  Iodine 
itself  is  but  little  used  internally,  'although  re- 
peated small  doses  of  it,  in  form  of  the  tincture 
well  diluted  with  water,  are  often  successfully 
used  to  stop  vomiting.  (See  Iodides.)  Exter- 
nally, however,  iodine  is  in  constant  use  as  a 
disinfectant,  irritant,  counterirritant,  and  para- 
siticide. The  f^utrmacopcBial  preparations  are: 
1.  Compound  aoluUon  of  iodine,  or  Lugol's  solu- 
tion; an  aqueous  solution,  100  parts  of  which 
contain  6  parts  of  iodine  and  10  parts  of  potas- 
sium iodide.  2.  Tincture  of  iodme,  which  is  a 
7  per  cent  solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol.  3. 
Iodine  ointment,  which  contains  4  per  cent  of 
iodine,  1  per  cent  of  potasaiiun  iodide,  93  per 
cent  of  benzoinated  lard,  and  2  per  cent  of  water. 
When  applied  to  the  skin,  Uie  preparations  pro- 
duce a  stain,  which  disappears  in  time,  largely 
owing  to  the  volatility  of  iodine;  the  stain  may, 
however,  be  readily  washed  off  with  potassium 
cyanide  or  sodium  hjrposulpfaite.  As  oountor- 
irritants  the  preparations  mentioned  are  used 
for  pleurisy,  chilblains,  chronic  inftammation  of 
the  joints,  etc.  As  an  antiparasitic,  iodine  is 
often  used  for  ringworm,  in  the  form  of  Coa- 
tor's  paste,  which  is  made  from  1  part  of  Iodine 
and  4  parts  of  wood  tar.  For  the  medicinal 
uses  of  iodides,  see  Iodides. 

Iodine  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  7000 
parts  of  water  dissolvuur  only  1  part  of  tiie 
element.  It  is  quite  soluble  in  ahjohol,  and  even 
more  fredv  in  eth«r.  But  it  dissolves  with  great 
ease  in  nydrocArbons,  in  carbon  disulphide, 
and  in  chloroform.  It  is  also  freely  soluble  in 
iodine  derivatives  of  the  hydrocarbons  and  in 
aqueous  solutions  of  metallic  iodides,  but  its 
solubility  in  all  such  substances  is  probably  due 
to  its  supposed  capacity  for  forming  with  them 
true  chemical  compounds.  Among  the  com- 
pounds of  iodine  may  be  mentioned  hydriodlo 
acid  and  its  salts  (see  loimns),  iodic  acid 
(HIO,)  and  its  salts,  termed  iodatee,  and  peri- 
odic acid  (HIO.)  and  its  salts,  termed  perio- 
dates.  The  anhydride  or  iodic  acid  is  iodine 
pentoxide.  The  well-known  compound  of  iodine 
with  nitrogen  is  mentioned  under  the  latter 
name.  Very  interesting  are  two  compounds  of 
iodine  with  chlorine — ^viz.,  the  monochloride  of 
iodine,  ICI,  and  the  trichloride  of  iodine,  ICI„ 
both  of  which  may  be  prepared  by  the  direct 
action  of  chlorine  on  iodine.  The  trichloride 
has  been  recommoided  as  an  antiseptic. 

It  was  motioned  above  that  iodine  volatlliees 


very  readily.  The  denc^ty  of  its  vapor  has  been 
studied  by  Dumas,  Victor  Meyer,  Crafts,  and 
Troost,  of  Paris.  It  will  be  remembered  that, 
according  to  Avogadro's  rule,  the  molecular 
weight  of  a  Bubstence  equals  twice  its  vapor 
density  referred  to  hydrogen.  Up  to  about  800* 
G.  iodine  vapor  is  found  to  be  invariably  abovt 
127  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen  under  the  same 
conditions  of  pressure  and  temperature.  Henee 
the  molecular  wtAf^t  of  iodine  up  to  800'  C.  i» 
about  264,  and  as  the  atomic  welriit  of  the  de- 
ment is  about  127,  the  molecule  of  iodine  vapor 
is  eonsid^ed  as  made  up  of  two  atoms  and  is 
represented  by  the  symbol  1^  Above  800*  C, 
however,  iodine  vapor  grows  lighter  and  lifter. 
At  1000"  C.  it  is  only  100  times  as  heavy  as 
hydrogen;  at  1400*  C.  only  76  times  as  heavy; 
and  at  1600*  C,  and  under  reduced  pressure. 
Crafts  found  it  to  be  only  66  times  as  heavy 
as  hydrogen  under  the  same  pressure  and  tem- 
perature. This  indicates  that  the  molecular 
weight  of  iodine  vapor  gradually  diminishes 
above  800*  C,  seemingly  approctching  the  limit 
127  (i.e.,  2  X  63.5),  which  is  the  relative  weight 
of  single  atoms.  In  other  words,  the  molecmea 
of  iodine  seem  to  become  gradually  dissociated 
into  single  atoms,  and  at  some  limiting  tem- 
perature and  pressure  which  have  not  yet  been 
found,  the  particles  of  the  vapor  would  all  be 
single  atoms.  The  phenomenon,  which  has  also 
been  observed  in  the  case  of  certain  oUier  de- 
ments, presents  considerable  interest  from  many 
points  of  view.  Van't  Hoff  thinks  that  if  the 
chemical  elements  can  at  all  I>e  decomposed,  the 
method  might  he  like  that  employed  in  bringing 
about  the  phenomenon  just  described. 

Omsult  "Untorsucfaungen  liber  das  Jod  von 
Gay-Lussac,"  in  Ostwald,  Klasaiker  der  eaakten 
Wiasenechaften  (Leipzig,  1889).  See  Hmu- 
ODio  A<nD;  IODii»»;  Iodic  Agid. 

Z'OiaSlE,   See  I<M>mB8. 

lOiyOFOBl^  or  Tte-I«>o-MKTHAiTK, 
A  chemical  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
iodine,  analogous  to  chloroform  (q.v.).  It  ia  » 
yellow  crjrst^line  substance,  having  a  penetrat- 
ing sweetish  odor  and  an  unpleasant  sweetish 
tasto.  It  is  very  soluble  in  ether,  moderately 
so  in  alcohol,  and  but  very  sparingly  in  water. 
It  melts  at  119*  C.  (246.2*  F.)  and  can  be 
readily  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam,  althoo^ 
it  undergoes  decompoeiti<m  if  distilled  alone. 
It  also  undergoes  gradual  deoomposition  under 
the  action  of  light.  It  is  produced  when  iodine 
comes  in  contact,  in  the  presence  of  ^kalies, 
with  various  organic  compounds  of  the  fatty 
series,  such  as  ordinary  alcohol,  aldehyde,  ace- 
tone, eto.  Its  preparation  may  be  conveniently 
carried  out  as  follows:  Dissolve  some  caustic 
soda  or  caustic  potash  in  alcdiol  diluted  wiUi 
water;  warm  this  solution  gradually,  add  iodine 
to  it,  and  separate  the  predpiteted  iodoform  hy 
filtration.  The  filtrate  oontuns  considerable 
quantities  of  sodium  or  potassium  iodide,  and 
sodium  or  potassium  iodate.  These  mav  dther 
be  recovered  entirely,  in  the  form  of  loAdes,  or 
else  more  alcohol  and  more  caustic  soda  or 
potash  may  be  added  to  tiie  filtrate  and  a  dow 
current  of  chlorine  passed  through  it,  the  iodine 
of  the  salte  being  thus  set  free  to  form  further 
quantities  of  iodoform.  Another  convenient 
method  of  preparing  iodoform  consists  in  gradu- 
ally adding  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  by- 
drodilorite  to  an  alkaline  aolntim  of  potasdnm 
Iodide  in' dilute  aqueona  acetone.   Finally,  iodo- 
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form  may  be  manufactured  by  subjecting  to 
electrolysis  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  and 
acetone  ( or  alcohol )  in  water  with  a  current  of 
carbonic-acid  gas  passing  into  the  solution.  The 
principal  use  ot  iodoform  is  for  purposes  of  an- 
tisepsis, disiafeetion,  and  local  stimulation.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  iodoform  itself  really 
exerts  no  antiseptic  aetifHi  whaterer  and  is  in> 
capable  of  preroiting  the  derelopmoit  of  micro- 
organisms. When,  however,  it  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  a  wound,  the  secretions  of  the  latter 
speedily  decompoee  it,  and  it  is  the  decomposi- 
tion products  tiuit  possess  the  well-known  anti- 
septic and  disinfectmg  power.  Iodoform,  in  the 
form  of  powder^  of  an  ointment,  or  of  its  solu- 
tion in  coUodifm,  has  been  extensively  used  as 
an  applicatam  for  ^yphilitio  and  tuberculous 
ulcerations,  as  well  aa  for  sorea  and  wounds  of 
any  other  kind,  but  it  has  been  largidy  super- 
seded by  less  disagreeable  and  less  poisonous 
substitutes,  such  as  aristol  (q.v.)  and  xerof<Hin. 
One  of  the  disadvantages  of  iodoform  is  its  dis- 
agreMible  odor.  But  this  may  be  masked  by  the 
addition  of  some  musk,  or  by  dusolving  iodoform 
in  volatile  camphor  oil  or  in  balsam  of  Peru. 
Iodoform  is  rapidly  absorbed  from  raw  surfaces, 
and  this  sometimes  ^es  rise  to  symptoms  of 
poisoning,  and  has  even  caused  death.  The 
symptonw  vary  in  different  eases  and  may  in- 
clude any  two  or  three  of  the  following:  qnide 
pulse,  fever,  collapse,  dilated  pupils,  erythema, 
hallucinations,  and  gastrointestinal  irritation. 
The  treatment  consists  in  administering  stimu- 
lants and  diaphoretics  and  sp<mging  the  skin 
with  warm  water.  A  snbstMice  termed  diiodo- 
fonn  has  been  introduced  as  a  substitute  for 
iodoform.  See  AarrYLxm. 

lODTBITE.  A  diver  iodide  crystaUizing 
in  yellow  to  greenish  hexagonal  crystals.  It  is 
aometimea  found  with  other  silver  otet,  espe- 
cially with  eenutgyrite  (q.r.). 

lOIiA,  A  dty  and  the  county  seat  of 

Allen  Co.,  Kans.,  on  the  Neosho  River,  40  miles 
west  of  Fort  Scott,  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Texas,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  railroads  (Map: 
Kaiisas,  0  7).  Owing  to  vast  wells  of  natural 
gas,  the  cit^  has  grown  rapidly  and  is  showing 
a  snbstantutl  industrial  development.  It  has 
Inunense  sine  smelters,  conoit  works,  brick 
plants,  foundry  and  machine  shops,  and  a  whole- 
sale trade  in  grooeriest  floor,  and  confections. 
Noteworthy  features  are  a  Cam^e  library,  a 
hos[;ital,  and  a  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
station.  Settled  in  1867,  lola  received  a  charter 
as  a  dtj  of  the  second  class  in  1808  and  has 
adopted  the  commission  form  of  government.  It 
owns  and  operates  its  water  works,  gas,  and 
electric-light  plants.  Pop.,  1900,  6781;  1910, 
•032;  1914  (U.  8,  est.),  10,412. 

I'OLAITTBX.  An  operetta  by  Sir  Arthur 
SuUivan  with  Hbretto  by  W.  8.  (Albert  (1882). 

rOIA^  (Lat,  from  Ok.  'liXoof).  In  Oreek 
mythology,  the  half  brother  and  charioteer  of 
Eteroules  (q.v.),  whom  he  assisted  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Lenuean  hydra  (q.T.)  and  in  other 
contests.  For  his  good  oflBces  Megara,  the  first 
wife  of  Hercules,  was  ^ven  to  him.  He  also 
aided  the  children  of  Hercules  against  Enrys- 
theus,  and  was  worshiped  with  Heronles  at 
Thebes. 

VOLTSX  (from  Ok.  tow,  ion,  violet  +  UBm, 
Utkotf  atone),  CkSDiiBin,  or  Dxcbmhte.  A 
inig  I  will  1 1 1  iiItow  "  b1™"^**  ^*'™  sllifitw,  omtainfns 
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a  small  amount  of  water,  that  crystallizes  in 
the  orthorhombic  system.  It  is  found  in  various 
shades  of  blue,  which  is  deeper  in  one  direction 
and  more  grayish  or  yellowish  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  the  first.  (See  Dichboisu.)  It 
is  transparait  to  translucent.  It  occurs  in 
gneisB  or  granite,  but  rarely  in  volcanic  rodu. 
lolite  is  found  in  Bavaria,  Hungary,  Tuscany, 
Brazil,  and  in  Ceylon,  where  crystau  of  an  in- 
tense blue  color,  colled  saphir  d'eau,  are  found. 
In  the  United  States  dark-blue  specimens  occur 
at  Had  dam  and  Norwich,  Conn.  Modem  usage 
^ploys  the  name  saphir  d'eau  to  the  ii^t-blue 
varieties  of  this  mineral  in  contradistinction  to 
those  showing  the  darker  colors  that  are  com- 
monly known  as  lynx  sapphire.  Tlie  terms  are 
not  strict^  ^aet  l>ecause  of  the  great  variety 
of  ahadee  inMn  pale  to  deep  blue  that  ue  daaaed 
under  one  of  the  two  names,  iolite  and  cordierite. 

ION,  I'dn  (Lat.,  from  Ok.  'Im).  A  tragedy 
of  Euripides,  the  <^ief  interest  of  which  consists 
in  Creusa's  attempt  to  poison  Ion,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi 
and  is  given  to  Creusa  and  her  husband  as  a 
son.  When  detected,  Creusa  is  threatened  with 
death  at  the  hands  of  Ion,  who  is  finally  revealed 
to  her  BB  her  son  by  i^llo.  The  date  of  the 
play  is  uncertain. 

lOH.   See  Helleet;  Ionu. 

lOH.   See  Debsooutioiv;  lomuTioif;  Elio- 

TKOCBKHIBTBT,  GENERAL;  SOLUTION;  BLEtTTBIO- 

ITT;  Catalysis;  Esters;  Acxdb;  rrc. 

lONA,  t-^rA  (01.  Ft,  HU,  I,  island,  whence 
the  oldest  Latin  form,  Joua,  corrupted  in  tran- 
scription to  lona).  A  celebrated  island  of  the 
Hebrides;  in  Irish,  loolmkill.  It  is  situated  on 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  a  short  distance 
from  Mull  and  Staffa,  and  forms  part  of  Argyll- 
ahire.  It  is  over  3  miles  long,  varying  In  breadth 
from  a  mile  to  a  mile  snd  a  half.  Its  area  is 
estimated  at  somewhat  over  2000  acres,  of  which 
rather  more  than  a  fourth  part  is  under  tillage. 
The  BoXl  in  some  parts  is  fertile  and  yields  oats, 
barley,  and  potatoes  in  abundance.  Dunii,  the 
highest  point  of  the  island,  is  about  330  feet 
atwve  the  sea  level.    Pop.,  about  250. 

The  history  of  the  island  begins  in  the  year 
563,  when  St.  Colxunba  (q.v.)  landed  upon  lona 
with  12  disciples.  Having  obtained  a  grant  of 
the  island  from  his  kinsman,  Conall,  Xing  of 
the  Scots,  and  later  from  Bmide,  King  of  the 
Piets,  he  built  upon  ft  a  monastery,  which  wap 
long  r^arded  as  the  mother  church  of  the  Picto 
and  was  venerated  not  only  among  the  Scots 
of  Britain  and  Ireland  but  among  the  Angles  of 
the  dorth  of  England,  who  owed  their  conversion 
to  the  missionaries  of  Ions..  From  the  end  of 
the  sixth  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  the 
monastery  of  lona  was  scarcely  second  to  any 
monastery  in  the  British  Isles.  In  838  It  be- 
came the  seat  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Western 
Isles.  The  island  was  several  times  invaded  be- 
tween the  eighth  and  tenth  centuries  by  the 
heathen  Norsemen,  and  the  buildinn  were 
burned  and  the  monks  slaughtered.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  the  monastery 
was  repaired  by  St  Margaret,  flie  wife  of  King 
Malcolm  Canmore,  and  was  visited  in  1097  by 
King  Magnus  the  Barefooted,  of  Norway.  It 
was  now  part  of  that  kingdom  and  so  fell  under 
file  ecclesiastioal  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of 
Man  and  the  Archbishop  of  Trondhjem.  In  1203 
the  bishops  of  the  north  M  Ireland  disputed  the 
Bothority  of  the  IiLux  bUIiop,  polled  down  a 
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monsfltery  which  he  had  be^n  to  build  in  the 
island,  and  placed  the  abbey  under  the  rule  of 
an  Irish  abbot  of  Derry.  The  Scottish  church 
had  long  claimed  jurisdiction  in  lona,  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  tiie  island 
fell  under  the  rule  of  the  Scottish  King.  Its 
abb^  was  now  peopled  1^  monks  of  Cluuy,  and 
a  nunnery  of  Austin  canoneaaea  was  planted  on 
its  shores.  At  the  be^ning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  island  i^in  became  the  seat  of  the 
bishopric  of  the  isles.  No  remains  of  St.  Co- 
lumba's  monastery  now  exist.  The  most  ancient 
ruins  are  those  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of 
1203.  St.  Oran's  Chapel,  now  the  oldest  church 
in  the  island,  may  probably  be  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  eleventh  century.  St.  Mary's  nunnery  is, 
perhaps,  a  century  laier.  The  cathedral  ohurdi 
of  St.  Mary  seems  to  have  been  built  chiefly  in 
the  earW  part  of  the  thirteoith  century.  It 
has  a  choir  with  a  sacristy  on  the  north  side 
and  chapels  on  the  south  side;  north  and  south 
transepts;  a  central  tower,  about  76  feet  high; 
and  a  nave.  An  inscription  on  one  of  the  col- 
unms  appears  to  show  that  it  was  the  work  of 
an  Irish  ecclesiastic  who  died  in  1202.  On  the 
north  of  the  cathedral  are  the  chapter  house  and 
other  remains  of  the  conventual  or  monastic 
buildings.    The  Reilig  Oran,  or  ancient  burial 

rind,  is  supposed  to  contain  bodies  of  a  num- 
of  Irish,  Sicottish,  and  Danish  kings,  but  no 
monuments  of  these  princes  now  remain.  Con- 
sult: Reeves,  TJie  Historians  of  Bootland,  vol.  vi 
(Edinburgh,  1874) ;  James  Drummond,  Arcka- 
ologia  Sootioa,  Boulptured  Monument*  in  lona 
and  the  West  BighUutda  (ib.,  1881);  Fowler, 
AdamHom  Vita  S.  Columha  (Oxford,  1898); 
Robert  Jaffray,  lona,  the  Saered  late  (New 
Yoxic.  1907):  O.  C.  Trenholnte,  Btorv  of  lona 
(Edinburgh,  1909). 

TONE,  I'^n.  A  Tillage  in  Amador  Co.,  Oal., 
40  miles  east-southeast  of  Sacramento,  on  the 
Southern  Paciflc  Railroad  ( Map :  California, 
E  4).  It  is  in  an  agricultural  and  coal-mining 
district  and  has  deposits  of  day.  The  Preston 
School  of  Industry  is  situated  here.  There  are 
flour  mills  and  a  creamery.   Pop.,  1910,  1661. 

lO^nA,  U/rH-k  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'IwU).  The 
ancient  name  of  the  small  but  very  fertile  district 
comprising  the  centre  of  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  from  (approximately)  the  river  Hermus  in 
the  north  to  Mount  Latmus  in  the  south,  and  the 
adjacrat  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea  (Map:  Greece, 
Ancient,  E  2,  3).  It  received  its  name  from  the 
lonians,  who,  according  to  the  mythol^cal  ac- 
count, derived  theirs  from  Ion  (see  Au^), 
the  'son  of  Apollo  by  Creusa,  a  daughter  of 
a  king  of  Athena.  According  to  the  usual  tra- 
dition th^  were  driven  out  ctf  the  F^»on- 
nesns  1^  the  Dorians  (q.T.),  and  removed  to 
Attica,  whence  bands  of  than  went  fortit  to 
settle  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  led  by  Keleus  and 
AndrocluB,  sons  of  Codnis  (q.v.).  (See  below 
in  the  account  of  the  lonians.)  Here  in  his- 
torical times  we  flnd  a  sacred  league  of  12 
cities,  whose  centre  was  the  Ponionvum,  a  sanc- 
tua:^  of  Poseidon  Heliconius  on  the  promontory 
of  Mycale.  The  12  cities,  beginning  at  the 
north,  were  Phocea,  Clazomens,  Erythne,  Chios 
(island),  TeoB,  Lebedos,  Colophon,  Ephesns, 
SamoB  (island),  Priene,  Myus,  Miletus.  (See 
the  articles  on  these  cities  and  islands.)  Each 
city  was  completely  autonomous,  tihou^  from 
time  to  time  all  united  for  some  etmunon  pur- 
pose.  The  cities  flourished  uid  sent  out  mai^ 


colonies  both  to  the  north  altmg  the  Propontia 
and  the  Black  Sea,  and  to  the  west;  thus, 
Smyrna  was  occupied  by  settlers  from  Colophon 
and  became  Ionian.  During  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.O.  they  suffered  from  the  Cimmerian  in- 
vasion of  Aua  MSnor  and  later  were  inrolved  in 
wars  with  the  Lydian  kings,  to  whom  in  the 
sixth  century  th^  seon  to  nave  yielded  a  nomi- 
nal submission  and  in  turn  to  have  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  upon  Lydian  art  and  life. 
(See  CmuEBiAns;  Cbcbsus;  Gtobs;  Ltdu.) 
The  Persian  conquest  of  Lydia,  about  646  b.c, 
led  to  the  reduction  of  the  Ionian  and  other 
Greek  cities.  (See  Ctbus  the  Gbeat;  Peesia.) 
They  were  left  to  the  government  of  their  own 
iyrants  and  merely  paid  »  r^fular  tribute, 
fhons^  nominally  nncfer  the  Satrap  of  Lydia 
and  Ionia,  whose  residence  was  at  Sardis. 
About  600  B.O.  the  Ionian  cities  revolted  from 
Persia,  at  the  instigation,  said  Herodotus,  of 
Histinus  (q.v.).  At  flrst  successful  with  the 
aid  of  the  Athenians,  the  lonians  burned  Sardis 
(q.v.) ;  but  the  insurrection  collapsed  with  the 
naval  victory  of  the  Persians  at  Lade  in 
494  B.O.  and  the  fall  of  Miletus  in  the  same 
year.  The  aid  lent  to  the  lonians  by  Eretrla 
(q.v.)  and  by  the  Athenians  gave  Darius  ED^atas- 
pis(q.v.)a  pretext  for  his  onriaught  upon  Greece. 
(See  Pebsia;  Athens,  History.)  On  the  defeat 
of  the  Peruana  at  Mycale  by  the  Athenians  and 
the  Spartans  (479  B.a) ,  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
again  revolted  and  joined  the  Delian  League. 
They  remained  dependent  on  Athens  until  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnealan  War  (404  ao.), 
when  they  quickly  fell  under  Persian  rule  again, 
sspeelally  by  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas  (q.v.). 
Where  tncgr  remained  tUl  the  conquests  of  Aln- 
ander  tiie  Great.  From  this  peritu  Ionia  shuod 
the  fate  of  the  nei^boring  countries  and  fat 
64  B.O.  waa  added  to  the  Reman  Empire  1^ 
Pompc^,  after  the  Third  Mithridatic  War.  In 
later  times  it  waa  so  ravaged  by  the  Turks  that 
hardly  any  traces  of  its  former  greatness  are 
left  at  present. 

The  name  Ionian  was  not  confined  to  the 
Greeks  of  Ionia.  In  Gredc  tradition  the  mytiii- 
cal  ancestor  of  the  lonians  was  Ion,  son  of 
Xuthus  and  brother  of  Aehiwia.  (See  Hkllbh.) 
In  historic  times  it  denoted  <»ie  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  Gredc  race,  ooenpying  Attica 
and  parts  of  Euboea,  and  most  of  the  islands 
of  the  Mgean,  as  well  as  the  stretch  of  coast  in 
Asia  Minor  described  at  the  banning  of  this 
article,  and,  of  course,  Uie  colonies  sent  from 
these  rc^ons.  It  seems  probable  that  these  were 
the  flrst  Greeks  known  to  the  East,  as  their 
name  was  adopted  by  Eastern  nations  to  denote 
the  Greeks.  They  were  distinguished  by  a  dia- 
lect distinct  from  the  Dorian  and  Nortii  Gredc 
(see  Gbeec  LanoaaGi),  thon^  containing  sev- 
eral varieties,  and  seem  also  to  have  poewessed 
greater  artistic  and  literary  ability,  though 
also  a  greater  tendency  to  luxury  and  ease,  and 
a  less  vigorous  and  hardy  character.  (For  the 
part  played  by  the  lonians  in  art,  see  Gbrbe 
Abt,  History.)  It  is  generally  believed  that 
they  came  from  the  mainland  of  Greece  and 
gradually  spread  over  their  later  territory.  The 
movement  may  well  have  bc^nn  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century  B.C.,  but  probably  received  its 
main  impulse  from  the  Dorian  Invasion  and  its 
attendant  migrationa.  (See  Dnuro.)  This 
view  was  opposed  fay  E.  Cturtius,  who  doelared 
that  the  loniana  had  wiglnally  onne  Into  Asia 
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Minor  from  the  north  of  Asia  and  had  croBsed 
thence  to  the  islands  and  Attica  and  Eubtea. 
More  recently  Bury,  while  admitting  that  the 
I<miaDS  of  history  came  from  Greece,  has  main- 
tained that  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Asiatic 
tribe  which  they  found  in  occupation  of  the 
coast.  Curtius'  Tiew,  though  held  by  Holm  in 
hia  Hivtory  of  Greece,  is  now  goteraUy  discred- 
ited, nor  18  Bunr'a  tfae<OT  as  yet  more  than  an 
ingenious  hypothesis.  Tnat  the  race  was  com- 
posed of  nuiny  elements  cannot  be  doubted,  and 
indeed  was  recognized  by  the  Oreeks  themselves. 
Herodotus,  while  defining  loniana  as  those  who 
traced  their  origin  to  AUica  and  celebrated  the 
festival  of  the  Apaturia  (see  Gbeee  Festi- 
vals), admits  that  neither  Epheeus  nor  Colo- 
phon  kept  this  feast,  a  fact  which  seems  to  in- 
dicate a  eonsiderable  foreign  element  in  these 
cities.  In  art,  literature,  and  philos(^hy,  Ionia 
enjoyed  deserved  distinction.  Her  great  names 
are,  among  others,  Mimnermus,  Anacreon  of 
Teoe,  Thales,  Apelles,  Parrhasiua,  Zeuxis,  and 
others  mentioned  under  Ionian  School.  Con- 
sult the  histories  of  Greece  esj^iiUly  Ernst  Cur- 
tius, Die  lonier  vor  der  iomtchen  Wandcrwtg 
(Berlin^  18S6);  Ednard  Hesya,  Foraehtingen 
mtr  altm  Gfeaehieftte,  voL  i  (Halle,  1892) ;  Gwrg 
Bnsolt,  Qritchitoh«  GenAtoJlto  Ms  Behtaoht  M 
CAoroneia,  vols,  i,  ill  <2d  ed.,  Ootha,  1893) ;  Ed. 
Ueyer,  Ottohiohte  dec  Altertunu,  voL  ii  (HalH 
1804) ;  Bury,  in  EnglUH  HUtorioal  Review, 
XV  (London,  1890) ;  Ht^^artii,  Ionia  and  the 
Eaet  (Oxford,  1909);  Lenschau.  in  KUo,  xiii 
(Leipzig,  1913);  P^lmann,  QrundriMt  der 
grieoMBchen  Oetehichte  nebtt  QuMenkwnde 
(5th  ed.,  Munich,  1914).  See  also  Dura, 
Texple  of. 

lOHIA.  A  city  and  the  counfy  seat  of  Ionia 
Co.,  Mich.,  oa  the  Grand  River,  34  miles  east 
of  Grand  Saplda,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the 
Pete  ICkrquette  railroads  ( Map :  Michigan, 
E  5) .  It  is  sarroimded  a  farming  regicm 
and  has  oar  shops  of  the  Pere  Marquette  As- 
tern, a  pottery  plant,  gristmill,  and  reed-fur- 
niture, school-furniture,  automobile-body,  and 
petticoat  factories.  The  Michigan  Reformatory 
and  the  State  Hospital  for  Criminal  Insane  are 
located  here.  Iwia  was  laid  out  in  1833  and 
incorporated  in  1873.  Hie  ci^  owns  and  op- 
erates Us  tnter  works.  Pop.,  1900,  6209;  1910, 
6030. 

ZOSIAH  (l-^ynl-on)  ISLAIRML  A  eoUee- 
tive  name  given  to  the  islands  in  the  Ionian 
Sea  (together  with  the  island  of  Cerigo,  farther 
•onth)  belon^ng  to  Greece.  They  consist  of 
six  principal  and  a  large  number  of  smaller 
islands  and  fall  mainly  into  three  groups.  The 
first  and  northernmost  group  lies  off  the  west 
coast  of  Epirus  and  consists  of  Corfu  and  the 
little  island  of  Paxos;  the  second  group  lies 
around  the  entrance  to  Hxe  Gulf  of  Corinth  and 
consists  of  Suita  Maura,  Ithaca,  Cephalonia, 
and  Zante;  the  third  group,  consisting  of  Cerigo 
and  its  dmendoit  i^ts,  lies  southeast  of  the 
Morea.  The  distance  from  the  mainland  to 
Santa  Maura,  the  nearest  of  the  larger  islands, 
is  scarcely  more  than  a  mile,  while  Uie  distance 
to  Cephalonia  is  22  miles.  There  is  little  geo- 
graphical uni^  between  the  islands;  for  geo- 
graphical descriptions,  see  articles  on  the  sep- 
arate islands.  Politically  the  western  groups 
form  the  three  nomarchies  of  Corfu,  Cephalonia, 
and  Zanrte,  white  Cerigo  bdimgs  to  the  nomarchy 
of  A^Us.   Th^  ennhined  area  is  1117  square 


miles,  and  their  populaticm  in  1896  was  286,228, 
and.  in  1907,  226,690. 

The  collective  term  Ionian  is  of  modem  date. 
After  the  division  of  the  Roman  Empire  these 
islands  were  included  in  the  eastern  half,  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  and  so  continued  till  1081, 
when  tiiey  fell  into  the  power  of  Robert  Guis- 
eard  (q.v.).  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  tiie  possession  of  the  islands  was  dis- 
puted by  the  Venetians,  the  rulers  of  Naples, 
and  the  Greek  and  Italian  corsairs  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. In  1380  Venice  obtained  possession 
of  Corfu,  the  most  important  of  the  islands.  By 
conquest  and  purchase  the  other  islands  of  the 
Ionian  group  were  acquired  by  the  R^ublic. 
Cerigo,  the  last,  was  taken  from  the  Turks  in 
1717.  The  islands  were  taken  by  France  when 
Btmaparte  ertingniahed  the  Voiedau  Bmnblie 
in  1797.  They  were  sdxed  by  Russia  and  Turkey 
in  1798-99,  but  were  returned  to  France  under 
the  arrangement  made  In  the  Peace  of  IHliit  In 
18p7.  Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  Cerigo  were 
seized  by  Great  Britain  in  1800,  though  Corfu 
did  not  yield  till  1816.  The  islands  were  re- 
constituted a  republic  under  a  British  protec- 
torate. Austria  was  allowed  equal  commercial 
privUcses.  The  govmiinent  was  composed  of 
tiie  British  Commissioner  and  an  assembly 
ctmiposed  of  two  chambers — the  Senate  of 
the  L^tislative  Assembly  ol  40  memhen.  Up  to 
1848  the  press  was  restricted,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  really  a  despotism,  but  in  that  and 
the  following  year  widespread  dislike  of  the 
British  government  became  apparent.  To  re- 
move what  were  supposed  to  be  grievances,  Lord 
Beaton,  then  Hig^  Commissioner,  introduced 
sweeping  changes  in  the  constitution,  including 
vote  hy  ballot,  lowering  <a  the  franchise  and 
freedom  of  the  press.  A  demand  was  then  made 
for  annexaticMi  to  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  and  an 
insurrection  broke  out  in  August,  1849,  in  Oeph- 
al<Hiia.  It  was  suppressed  1^  Sir  Henry  Ward, 
who  had  succeeded  Lord  Seaton.  Fresh  etm- 
oessions  were  granted,  but  without  appeasing  the 
maloontoits.  In  1860  Mr.  Gladstone  was  sent 
as  a  special  commissioner  to  tiie  islanib,  and  he 
reported  against  their  cession  to  Greece.  There 
was  no  great  desire,  however,  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government  to  continue  Its  oonneetton 
with  the  Ionian  Islands.  Tliey  had  cost  tiia 
United  ]^ngdom  £100,000  per  annum  and  had 
been  a  ocoituinal  source  of  annoyance.  In  1868 
the  election  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark  as 
ocHistitational  King  of  Greece  gave  England  an 
opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  this  troublesome 
dependency.  In  that  year  the  Parliament  of  the 
islands  proclaimed  their  annexation  to  Greece. 
On  March  29,  1864,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at 
London  between  the  five  Great  Powers,  by  whidi 
this  annexation  was  ctmmmmated,  and  on  May 
30  formal  possession  was  taken  hy  the  Gre^ 
anthwitiee.  Hie  neutralily  of  all  the  idanda 
was  at  first  guaranteed,  hut  later  it  was  made 
to  apply  only  to  the  islands  of  Corfu  and  Paxo. 
In  February,  1867,  the  islands  were  visited  by 
a  series  of  earthqiuUces,  most  violent  in  Cepha- 
lonia, where  they  caused  great  destruction  of 
life  and  property  and  almost  destroyed  the  two 
chief  towns.  Since  their  annexation  the  islands 
have  suffered  a  gradual  decline. 

Bibliography.  R.  M.  Martin,  Bietorg  of  the 
British  Poseeesicnt  in  the  MedUerratteam  Sea 
(Londim,  1837) ;  John  Davy,  yotet  and  Oheervth 
tUme  on  the  Ionian  lekatde  and  Jralta(ib.,  1842) ; 
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Bdmund  Spencer,  Travels  in  European  Turkej/, 
with  a  Visit  to  Greece  and  the  /omtm  7<IandA 
(ib.,  1853) ;  J.  D.  Gardner,  Ionian  Itlanda  in  Re- 
lation to  Greece  (ib.,  18S9) ;  D.  T.  Ansted*  Ionian 
Islanda  in  the  Year  186S  <ib^  1888) ;  Emnuumel 
Rodocanachi,  Bonapairte  et  lea  Uea  ionienuM 
(Paris,  1899);  Gaston  De  la  condition 

international  dea  ilea  ioniennee  depuia  le  congrha 
de  Vienna  juaqu'A  noa  joura  (ib.,  1901);  Georg 
Weber,  "Zur  Topograpbie  der  ionischen  Kilste," 
in  K.  Deutachea  Archeologischea  Inatitut,  Mit- 
teilungen,  Atkeniache  AhteUung^  voh  zxix 
(Athens,  1904).    See  Gbeeoe. 

lONIANS.   See  lomA. 

lONX&ir  SCHOOL.  The  earliest  school  of 
Greek  philosophy,  represented  Thales,  Anaxi- 
mander,  and  Anudmenes  of  Miletus,  anil  Hera- 
clitua  of  Ephesus.  Its  chief  problem  was  the 
search  for  the  first  principle  in  nature,  which 
different  exponents  of  the  school  found  in  water, 
fire,  air,  or  atoms.   See  Greek  Philobopht. 

IONIAN  SXA.  The  name  of  that  part. of 
the  Mediterranean  which  separates  souui  Italy 
and  Sicily  from  Albania  and  Greece  (Map: 
Greece,  A  4).  It  is  o(»inected  with  the  Adriatic 
hy  the  Strait  of  Otranto.  Its  main  arm  is  the 
Gnlf  of  Taranto,  between  the  Calabrian  penin- 
sula and  that  of  Otranto,  and  it  forms  a  num- 
ber of  deep  inlets  on  the  coast  of  Greece,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  Gulf  of  GorinUi.  The 
Ionian  Islands  are  located  along  the  eastern 
margin. 

lON^C  DIALECT.  See  Gbbkk  Lanquaab, 
Dialects;  Ionia. 

IONIC  HEDIGATION.    Bee  Catafhobisis. 

IONIC  OBDEB.  One  of  the  three  orders  of 
Greek  architecture,  so  called  because  it  was  flrst 
tued  in  tiie  Greek  (Itmian)  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 
It  i^pears  to  have'  been  developed  during  the 
sixth  century  B.o.  from  wooden  prototypes  no 
longer  extant.  Its  use  in  Greece  proper  was  al- 
most wholly  confined  to  Attica,  where  it  ap- 
peared first  as  a  distinct  style,  but  was  used  m 
conjunction  with  the  Doric  as  well  as  inde- 
pendently. (See  Gbebk  Abt.)  It  differs  es* 
sentially  from  the  Doric  by  its  more  slender 
proportifms,  carved  ornamentation,  banded  ar- 
ohitoive,  p|aii>  frieze,  molded  base,  and  voluted 
capital.  The  cdiunm  is  from  7  to  10  diame- 
ters hig^  in  Greek  eicamples,  usually  9  in  tiie 
Roman,  and  the  shaft  has  24  deep  narrow 
flutes,  separated  by  very  narrow  fillets.  I^re 
are  two  types  of  cornice,  one  with  and  one  with- 
out dentils  (q.v.) ;  the  flrst  was  the  universal 
Asiatic  type.  For  illustration  and  details  of 
the  order,  see  Oboebs  of  ABCHiTEOTtJBE.  A  very 
beautiful  but  unique  example  of  the  Attic-Ionic 
order  is  that  of  the  Erechtheum  (q.v.)  at 
Athens.  In  this  the  upper  par^  or  neddng, 
of  the  shaft  is  enriched  by  an  exquisite  band 
of  anthemion  ornaments,  and  the  channel  of  the 
spiral  scrolls  of  the  capital  is  double,  while  be- 
tween the  band  connecting  these  and  the  ovolo 
there  ia  a  torus  of  braided  pattern. 

The  Ionic  order  was  generally  used  in  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  for  peripteral  temples 
(as  at  Ephesus,  Priene,  etc),  but  in  Greece 
proper  its  use  uraa  confined  to  small  pros^le  and 
amphiprostyle  buildings  (Temple  of  Win^ess 
Victory,  Athens ) ,  circular  buildings  ( Philip- 
peum  at  Olympia),  and  the  interiors  of  some 
Doric  buildings,  as  in  the  Propylrea  at  Athens 
and  the  temples  at  Basse  and  Twea,  ^ere 
was,  however,  a  general  increasing  tendency  to 
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use  it  in  Greek  architecture.  The  principal 
change  made  by  the  Romans  in  its  form  was  in 
the  band  wbitui  connects  the  volutes.  In  the 
beet  Greek  examples  tiiis  was  curved,  but  it  is 
strai^t  in  the  Bonun  lonie  and  in  many  mod- 
ern examples. 
IONIC  SCHOOL.  See  lONun  SoROOU 
rONIZATION  (from  ion,  from  Gk.  Mr, 
pres.  p.  of  Upat,  ienai,  to  go ) .  The  modern  theory 
of  electric  conduction  is  that  an  electric  cur* 
rent  consists  of  the  motion  of  minute  particles 
of  matter  which  are  charged  positively  and 
n^atively,  the  motion  of  the  oppKwitely  charged 
particles  being  in  opposite  directions.  These 
charged  partides  are  called  ions,  and  they  are 
in  no  case  identical  witii  molecnles;  in  fact, 
it  rarely  happens  tiiat  a  uKdeeule  as  sucA  is 
charged.  The  formation  of  these  Ions  is  called 
ionization.  In  metals  and  all  solid  conductors 
there  are  ions  probably  always  present,  the  n^ 
ative  ones  being  eleetraas.  (See  Elbctboh.)  In 
a  liquid  which  is  not  a  fused  metal,  eg.,  water, 
etc.,  ions  are  produced  by  dissolving  in  it  some 
salt  or  acid,  wnich  dissociates  in  the  act  of  solu- 
tion (q.v.).  (There  are  undoubtedly  a  small 
number  of  ions  present  in  the  pure  liquid,  these 
being  fragments  of  its  molecules.)  In  ordinary 
gases  ions  are  probably  always  present  to  a 
limited  extent,  although  in  a  pur«  dry  gas  there 
may  be  none;  but  in  any  case  th^r  number  may 
be  enormously  increased  in  many  waya.  If  the 
ROntgen,  i.e.,  X  rays  (q.v.)  are  passed  through 
a  gas,  it  is  ionized,  as  is  shown  by  its  becom- 
ing a  good  conductor;  similarly,  u  rays  fr<»n 
any  radioactive  substance  (see  RADnuciiviTr ) , 
or  ultra-violet  ligh^  or  the  cathode  rays,  pass 
through  a  gas,  it  is  ionized.  The  ^uns  from  a 
fiame  are  strongly  ionized,  so  tiiat  they  wlU 
rapidly  discharge  any  dectrified  conductor  neaf 
which  th^  are  allowed  to  flow.  If  a  spark  la 
passed  between  the  two  terminals  of  an  elee* 
trical  machine  or  induction  coil,  the  gas  on  all 
sides  is  found  to  be  ionized;  if  there  is  a  brush 
discharge  from  jKiints,  the  same  is  true  By 
subjecting  gas,  m  which  there  are  only  a  few 
ions  present,  to  a  very  strong  electrostatic  field, 
these  ions  may  be  given  velodties  Ugh  enough 
to  enaUe  them  to  oreak  up  into  ions  neotw 
nwlecules  which  they  strike  in  their  path;  these 
new  ions  in  turn  are  set  in  motion  and  make 
more  ions,  until  the  number  of  ions  may  be  enor- 
mously increased.  This  process  is  called  ioniza- 
tion by  impact,  and  has  taken  place  whenever 
an  electric  spark  occurs.  In  cases  of  ionization 
where  no  spark  passes,  the  number  of  ionized 
atoms  is  negligibly  small  compared  with  the 
number  of  neutral  atoms,  for  as  soon  as  the 
number  of  ions  becomes  large,  the  number  of 
positive  and  n^ative  Ions  coming  close  eaauA 
to  each  other  to  recombine  because  of  thnr 
mutual  attraction  becomes  larger  the  rate  ^ 
recombination  increasing  as  the  square  of  the 
number  of  positive  and  negative  itms  present. 

When  ions  are  formed  in  gaaes  at  low  pres- 
sures they  have  definite  masses,  but  in  gases  at 
atmospheric  pressure  they  seem  to  collect  neu- 
tral molecules  about  them,  forming  a^fregations 
of  varying  mass.  Negative  ions  formed  in  gases 
at  low  pressure  are  identical  whatever  the  gas 
from  which  they  are  formed.  The  charge  of 
such  an  ion  ia  the  same  as  the  charge  of  a 
hydrogen  ion  in  electrolysis,  and  Its  mass  is 
about  1/1800  of  Uie  mass  of  a  hydrogen  atom. 
This  negative  ion  is  the  natural  unit  of  else- 
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tricify,  the  electron.  (S«e  ELBcnton.)  It  to 
eone^ved  that  the  proceBB  of  ionization  eonaista 
in  teariiig  u  electron  awaj  from  a  previoosly 
neutral  atom,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  atom 
positiTely  chained  and  forming  the  positive  ion. 
PoBitive  ions  thus  vaiy  in  masB  according  to  the 
mass  of  the  atom  of  ihe  gas  in  which  they  origi- 
nate. A  beantiful  experimental  method  of  dem- 
onstrating the  presence  of  ions  in  a  gas  and 
their  motions  has  been  devised  bj  C.  T.  R.  Wil- 
son (Proceedingg  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, voL  Ixxxvii,  p.  277,  1012).  It  depaids  upon 
the  het  that  drops  of  water  may  be  condensed 
upon  minate  charged  particles.  Thus,  If  there 
are  ions  in  a  gas  saturated  with  moisture,  a 
sudden  es:panaion  of  the  gas  will  chill  it  and 
cause  drops  to  form  around  the  ions,  and  then 
these  drops  may  be  photographed.  For  a  defi- 
nite fall  in  temperanir^  drops  will  form  only 
<m  the  native  ions;  a  greator  fall  is  required 
for  the  positive  ones. 

Consult:  J.  J.  Thomson,  Conduction  of  Eleo- 
tridty  through  GFmm  (2d  ed..  New  York,  1906) ; 
C  Bama,  Condeneation  of  Vapor  <u  Induced  hy 
WwM  owl  /OM  (Washington.  1907-10) ;  J.  S. 
Townsend.  Theory  of  Ion  of  Oatet  hy  CoUieion 
(New  York,  1910) ;  H.  Scudder,  Electrical  Con- 
ductivity and  Ionization  Con»tant9  of  Orgamc 
Compottnda  (ib.,  1914).  For  notable  modem 
work  in  this  field,  see  papers  in  the  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philoaophical  Magazine 
and  Journai  of  Science  by  Oill,  Pring  and 
Parker,  Barkla  and  Simons,  Owen  and  Roberts, 
Campbdl,  Townaend,  J.  J.  Th<Hnson,  Bragg*  Gill, 
nddudc>  Eve,  Taylor,  Floranc^  Jacot,  Sheard, 
Barkla  and  Philpot,  Wdlisch  and  Woodrow, 
Burton  and  Eilby,  and  WheatlOT,  especially  vols, 
xziii-xxvi.  1912  and  1913.  See  also  Pang's 
"Origin  of  Thermal  Ionization  from  Carbon,*' 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, 1913,  and  in  the  Transaxitione  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  1912;  tmd  Turner, 
Jones,  and  Jacobeon,  in  the  American  Chemical 
Journal,  vtd.  xl,  1908.  For  further  particulars, 
see  also  Bleotrolytia  under  the  article  Eleo- 
mciTY. 

ION  (ffin)OFCHI08,kI^B(oJSO&-«.422ii.o.). 
A  Oredc  author,  who  came  to  Athens  when  he. 
was  still  youiw  (478  b.o.).  He  was  a  member 
of  the  circle  which  included  Cimon  and  Pericles, 
and  was  probably  personally  acquainted  with 
.^IschyluB  and  Sophocles.  His  only  work  in 
prose^  so  far  as  we  know,  was  the  'Ewtd^nteu, 
'Sojoumings,'  reminiscences  of  celebrated  visi- 
tors at  Chios,  which  was  of  great  importance 
to  the  Gredc  historians  who  succeeded  him,  and 
haa  smue  valoe  for  Uterary  history.  The  frag* 
ments  of  this  work  may  be  found  in  MttUer, 
Fragmenta  Hiatoricorum  Orceccrum  ( 1853 ) . 
There  is  also  a  tradition  that  he  wrote  on  the 
colonization  of  Chios.  Bat  his  poetry  was  even 
more  important;  he  wrote  tragedies,  lyrics,  and 
elegiac  and  dithyrambic  verse.  Consult:  Nauck, 
Tragicoram  Orteoorum  Fragmenta  (Leipzig, 
1889);  All^fre,  De  lone  Ohio  (Lyons,  1890); 
Theodor  Be^  PoeUa  Lyrid  Qrem  (Leipzig, 
1900) ;  CTirtet-Schmid,  GMoMoftte  der  gneoh- 
iechen  Litteratur,  vol.  i  (6th  ed.,  Munich,  1908). 

rOPHON  (&46(^-e.S90  B.O.).  A  Greek  trage- 
dian, son  of  Sophocles.  We  know  little  of  his 
life  or  of  his  play*-  There  is  a  statement  in 
Valerius  Maximus  attributing  the  Antigone  to 
him.  The  story  told  by  Plutarch,  and  by 
Cicero,  De  Benectute,  22.  that  he  accused  his 
Vol.  Xa-21 


aged  fathw  of  insanity  so  that  he  might  have 
control  of  his  property,  and  l^at  Sophocles 

5iroved  his  sanity  by  reading  to  the  judges  the 
amous  dioruB  from  the  (Edipua  Coloneue, 
608  fi^.,  is  questioned  in  modern  times,  e.g.,  by 
Jebb,  editor  of  the  CEdipua  Coloneue,  pp.  ^-xlii 
(3d  ed..  Cambridge,  1900).  The  few  verses  of 
lophon  which  survive  may  be  found  in  Nauck, 
Tragieorum  Ortecorum  Fragmenta  (1889).  Cmi- 
sult  Oswald  Wolf,  De  lophonte  Poeta  (Leip- 
zig, 1884),  and  tiie  editors  on  Aristophanes^ 
Frogs,  73,  78. 

lOBOA,  ydr'gft,  Nicola  (1871-  .  ).  A 
Bumanian  historian  and  politician,  bom  at 
Botoshani  and  educated  at  lashi,  Paris,  Berlin, 
and  Leipzig.  In  1894  fae  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  universal  history  at  the  University 
of  Bucharest,  and  in  1910  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Rumanian  Academy.  He  became  leader 
of  the  NationaKDemocratic  party.  His  works 
include,  besides  political  writings,  numerous  and 
important  publloations  of  documents  relating 
to  Rumanian  history,  and  histwic  monographs 
such  as:  Philippe  de  Memirea  ei  la  croieade  au 
XlVe  aiede  (1896) ;  Hotee  et  eartraita  pour  servir 
i  I'hietoire  dee  croiaadet  ( 1899-1902 ) ;  Oeachichte 
der  RumSnen  (1906) ;  Biaiory  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire  (in  English,  1907);  Qeachichte  dea  Oa- 
maniaohen  Reichea  (S  vols.,  1907-13);  Bistory 
of  Rumanian  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth 
(1901)  and  Nineteenth  Centwrim  (1902-^), 
in  Rumanian. 

I'OS,  or  NI'O.  One  of  the  Gyeladea»  Greek 
Archipelago,  situated  about  13  miles  south  of 
Naxos  (Map:  Greece,  G  7).  Its  area  is  over 
45  square  miles,  and  its  surface  very  mountain- 
ous. The  inhabitants  cultivate  cotton,  olives, 
and  the  vine,  and  raise  cattle.  The  only  town, 
los,  had  a  popuhition,  in  1907,  ctf  2090.  Ac- 
cording to  locu  tradition,  Kmier  waa  buried  on 
tiie  island. 

IOTA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  tSra,  from  Phcsnielan 
yMh,  Heb.  y6d,  At.  yad,  hand).  The  ninth  let- 
ter (()  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  corresponding  to 
the  Englicdi  «. 

I.  O.  XT.  (I  owe  you).  A  memorandum  of  debt 
or  due  Ull,  named  from  its  abbreviated  form, 
viz., 

Naw  Toax,  Jaansiy,  19i& 

Jomm  Don.  1.  O.  U.  saa 

RicBAKD  Roa. 

In  England  and  in  most  of  the  United  States 
an  I.  O.  U.  is  not  treated  as  a  promiaaory  note 
(q.T.)  for  the  reason  that  it  does  not  contain 
an  express  promise  to  pay.  Bxxwermr,  by  statute 
or  by  judicial  decisions,  it  has  been  in  some 
States  declared  to  be  a  promlsaoiy  netei,  and  as 
such  capable  of  transfer  hy  indorsement.  It 
can  everywhere  be  sued  upon  as  an  aeeonnt 
stated,  without  proof  of  the  ori^^  of  tiie  debt. 
See  Dux  Bnx. 

lOVnJE,  or  JOVHJB,  yVvI-le  or  yyvl-U. 
Oscan  montmientB  in  Campania,  dating  from  the 
fifth  to  the  third  century  b.c.,  found  at  Capua 
and  Cum».  S«ne  of  them  are  dedicated  to  Jupi- 
ter; others  were  attached  to  graves.  All  show 
heraldic  emblems  peculiar  to  a  family  or  a  group 
of  families;  the  inscriptions  on  than  have  to  do 
with  the  performance  annually,  on  fixed  days,  of 
certain  ceremonies.  Consult:  R.  S.  CJonway,  The 
Italic  Dialecta  (Cambridge,  1897);  Von  Plants, 
Qrammatik  der  oakiaoh-umbriaohen  Dialekte 
(Strassbui^,  1892-97) ;  C.  S.  Buck,  A  Qrammar 
of  Oaoan  and  Vmbrian  (Boston,  1904) ;  id.,  Ble- 
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mentarbuoh  der  oshuch-umbriaehen  Dialekte 
(Heidelberg,  1908).  See  the  account  of  the 
Oaoan  dialect  under  Ztai.10  Larguaqbs. 

IOWA,  l'd-w&  (popularly  known  as  the  Hawk- 
cm  State).  One  of  the  North  Central  States  of 
the  United  States.  It  lies  between  latitudes 
40*  36'  and  43'  30'  N.  and  between  longitudes 
89°  6'  and  96"  31'  W.  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Minnesota,  on  the  east  by  Wisconsin 
and  Illinois,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Missisuppi  River,  on  the  south  by  Missouri, 
and  on  the  west  by  Nebraska,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Missouri  River,  and  by  South 
Dakota.  Its  ahiqte  is  nearly  that  of  a  rectangle 
measuring  310  iniles  from  east  to  west  and  206 
miles  from  north  to  south;  its  area  is  66,147 
square  miles,  and  it  ranks  twenty-fourth  in  slse 
among  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Topography.  Iowa  is  a  tjrpical  prairie  plain 
with  slight  relief.  The  rang%  in  altitude  is 
somewhat  more  than  1000  feet.  The  lowest 
point,  494  feet  above  sea  level,  is  at  Ke(4nik,  in 
the  southeast  comer  of  the  State;  the  highest 
point,  the  elevation  of  which  is  not  definitely 
known,  is  on  a  great  divide  in  Osceola  Countv 
in  northwest  Iowa.  The  greater  portion,  though 
not  perfectly  level,  is  so  free  from  natural  ob- 
structions that  most  of  the  oountiy  roads  are 
laid  out  in  squares,  crossing  at  ris^t  angles  with 
the  absolute  regularity  of  a  chedcerboard.  The 
most  rugged  part  is  the  Driftless  Area  in  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  State.  Iowa  is  divided 
into  two  hydrographic  systems,  the  eastern  two- 
thirds  being  drained  by  the  direct  affluents  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  western  tiiird  fay  those 
of  the  Missouri.  The  divide  between  we  two 
^sterns  runs  obliquely  across  the  State  from 
northwest  to  southeast.  .From  this  the  Missis- 
sippi affluents  flow  all  in  a  southeast  direction, 
ana  the  Missouri  affluents  all  to  the  southwest. 
The  prindpal  of  the  former  are  the  upper  Iowa, 
Tnrk^,  Wapeipinicon,  Cedar,  Iowa,  Skunk,  and 
Daa  Moines  rivers,  the  last  being  the  largest 
liver  within  the  State.  The  principal  IQssouri 
affluents  are  the  Big  Sioux,  forming  most  of  the 
South  Dakota  boundary,  the  Littw  Sioux,  the 
Nishnabotna,  and  the  Nodaway.  Many  of  these 
streams  are  navigable  for  very  small  craft,  but, 
owing  to  the  railroads,  they  are  unnecessary  as 
waterways  and  little  used.  Like  all  typical  gla- 
ciated areas,  Iowa  is  dotted,  eepecially  in  the 
northeni  part,  with  niunennis  small  but  often 
beautlfnl  lakes,  several  of  which  are  fttvorite 
resorts,  such  as  Spirit  Lake  in  Dickinson  County 
near  the  north  boundary,  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  2^  by  5  miles,  with  picturesque,  wooded 
shores.  Other  beautiful  lakes  are  East  and  West 
Okoboii,  Clear  Lake,  and  Storm  Lake. 

Geology.  Owing  to  the  heavy  covraing  of 
drift,  a  thoron^  geological  survey  of  Iowa  is 
attended  with  dimcultiee.  Nevertheless,  our 
knowledge  of  the  rock  fwmationa  is  fairly  com- 
plete. In  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  ^te 
the  surface  consists  of  Paleozoic  rocks  appear* 
ing  in  parallel  belts  running  northwest  to  south- 
east. Beginning  at  the  nortiieast  comer,  there 
is  a  narrow  belt  of  Cambrian  rocks  consisting 
of  Potsdam  sandstone;  then  follow  the  Ordovi- 
cian,  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  sys- 
tcBUy  the  last  oceuj^n^  the  southwest  comer. 
Ihe  northwestern  part  is  covered  by  eactenave 
Cretaceous  beda  deposited  across  and  over  the 
belta  of  the  older  strata.  In  Webster  Coun^ 
i*  a  small  area  of  rodca  pn^bly  oi  Permiem 
age.   Finally,  in  the  extrone  northwest  oomer 
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there  are  outcroppings  of  metamorphosed  rock 
of  the  Algonkian  system,  known  as  Sioux  quart- 
mte,  the  oldest  formation  in  the  State.  Over 
the  entire  surface  vitit  the  exoepUtm  of  a 
email  driftless  area  in  the  northeast  comer,  is 
a  deposit  of  glacial  drift  from  a  few  inches  to 
sevrnil  hundred  feet  in  Uiiekness.  It  conaista 
mainly  of  fine  rock  f  ragmmta  with  but  few 
bowlders  and  pebbles. 

Mineral  Besouroea.  The  most  valuable  <rf 
Iowa's  mineral  resources  are  the  extensive  bitu- 
minous coal  beds  found  in  the  south-central 
quarter  of  the  State.  Lead  and  zinc  ores  have 
been  mined  in  eonsideraUe  qiuuititiee  in  the 
Ctalena  limestone  of  the  Ordovidan  system  of 
the  northeast.  Extoisive  deposits  of  gnwam 
uid  conent  materials  are  also  found,  and  vari- 
ous other  minerals  occur  in  smaller  quantities. 
The  limestones  of  the  Ordovician,  Silurian,  and 
Devonian  systems  furnish  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  buildi^  stone. 

Mining,  ^e  principal  mining  industries  are 
eoal  minmg  and  clay  woikbig,  these  two  oon- 
tributing  ahont  77  per  cent  of  the  total  mineral 
valu&  Over  60  per  cent  of  the  value  is  repre- 
sented by  the  output  of  eoal  mines.  The  coal 
fields  constitute  the  northern  limits  of  the  west- 
era  interior  r^on  and  occupy  the  central  and 
southern  portions.  They  have  a  total  area  of 
approximately  20,000  square  miles,  of  which 
about  13,000  square  miles  are  considered  as 
workable  under  present  conditions.  The  coal  is 
of  mmctAing  biniminous  grade,  somewhat  high 
in  sulphur,  but  is  a  fair  steaming  fueL  The 
market  for  Iowa  coal  is  l&rg^  confined  within 
the  borders  of  the  State.  The  production  in 
1913  was  7,625,936  short  tons,  valued  at  tl3,- 
406,710.  In  that  year  Iowa  ranked  eleventh  in 
the  productitm  of  coal.  The  industry  dates 
from  1840,  but  has  not  shown  the  same  prog- 
ress as  in  many  Western  States. 

The  value  of  clay  products  in  1913  was  $5,- 
673,681.  The  ehief  produets  are  draintile,  in 
which  Iowa  holds  first  place  among  the  Statei^ 
and  common  brick.  Cement  ranks  third  fn  im- 
portance among  mineral  products;  the  output 
in  1913  was  3,623,674  barrels.  In  1913  there 
were  three  modem  cement  plants  of  large  ca- 
pacity- Iowa  ranked  second  in  production  of 
gypaum,  the  value  of  which  in  1913  amounted 
to  $1,1S7,930.  Large  quantities  of  atone,  sand, 
and  gravel  are  produced.  The  other  commereia] 
products  are  lead,  lime,  mineral  paints,  mineral 
waters,  sand-lime  brick,  and  a  small  amount  of 
natural  gas.  The  total  of  the  mineral  prodne- 
tion  in  1913  was  $26,602,015. 

Forest  areas  are  sinall  and  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  faces  of  the  bluffs  along  the  river 
courses.  The  most  common  trees  are  the  oak, 
etatt,  Cottonwood,  faidcory,  and  maple,  while 
scanty  forests  of  pine  and  cedar  are  found  o* 
some  of  the  Uuffs.  Grasaee  are  the  predominat- 
ing feature  of  the  landscape  as  well  of  the  flora 
of  the  State. 

Climate.  The  climate  in  different  parts  of 
Iowa  shows  only  slight  variations,  which  are 
mostly  due  to  (ufferences  in  latitude  and  alti- 
tude. It  is  of  the  continental  type,  with  great 
variations  in  temperature  between  summer  and 
winter.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  47.6* 
F.  Ihe  highest  tonperature  recorded  Is  113*  F. 
and  the  lowest  is  —43'  F.,  giving  the  remaric- 
able  range  of  166*  F.  The  avenue  winter  tem- 
perature is  20.7*  F.,  spring  47  J*  F.,  summer 
71.3*  F.,  and  autumn  60;S*  F.  The  average  aa> 
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niutl  rainfall  is  31.5  inches,  more  than  two< 
thirds  of  which  usually  falls  during  llie  six 
crop  months,  April  to  October.  These  copious 
but  not  excessive  rains,  eoineidlng  with  etnitin- 
ned  high  temperature  during  the  summer 
months,  are,  next  to  the  rich  soil,  the  chief  cause 
of  Iowa's  agricultural  prosperity. 

SoiL  Practically  the  whole  of  the  State  is 
arable  land.  The  soil  may  be  divided  into  Uiree 
distinct  kinds:  alluvial  soil,  glacial  drift,  and 
loess.  The  alluvial  soil  consists  of  recent  de- 
posits on  the  bottom  lands  of  the  principal 
riven;  the  principal  tract  is  the  Missouri  bot- 
tuns,  150  miles  long  and  from  S  to  80  miles  wide. 
This  is,  of  course,  the  richest  soil  of  the  State, 
but  is,  nevertheless,  rivaled  by  the  drift  soil. 
The  latter  consists  of  a  fine  loamy  mixture  of 
clay  and  sand,  with  a  little  gravel.  It  is  of  al- 
most inexhaustible  richness  and  scarcely  needs 
fertilizing.  It  covers  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  State.  The  loess  is  a  fine  yellowish  silt 
lu^lr  charged  witii  carbonate  oz  lime.  It  is 
found  in  vuious  parts  of  the  State,  bat  is  re* 
lated  chiefly  to  the  valleys  of  the  large  elxeams. 
It  is  generally  considered  to  be  of  iBolian  ori^. 

For  flora  and  fauna,  see  United  States. 

Agriculture.  Iowa  has  been  from  its  earliest 
settlement  one  of  the  most  important  agricul- 
tural States  in  the  Uniou.  It  has,  however, 
passed  out  of  the  class  of  States  which  are  add- 
ing to  their  total  farm  area.  In  1910,  of  an 
ai^rozimate  land  area  of  36,676,040  acres,  95.4 
per  eemt  (33,930,088  acres)  was  in  farm  land, 
and  the  improved  land  In  hrms  was  20,401,100 
acres.  In  that  year  the  total  number  of  farms 
was  217,044,  and  the  average  acreage  per  farm 
was  150.3.  The  average  value  of  all  property 
per  farm  was  $17,269  in  1910.  The  average 
value  of  land  per  acre  was  $82.58  in  1910.  Of 
the  total  number  of  farms  (217,044),  those 
operated  by  owners  and  managers  in  1910  nnm* 
bered  134,020,  and  those  opmited  tenants 
82,115,  te.,  slightly  more  than  three  out  of 
ei^t  were  operated  by  tenants.  In  1910  the 
percentage  of  farm  land  improved  was  highest 
for  farms  operated  by  tenants  and  lowest  for 
farms  operated  by  nuuagera. 

Of  the  total  farm  acreage  in  1910,  50.7  per 
cent  was  in  farms  of  from  175  to  499  acres  and 
33.1  per  cent  in  farms  of  100  to  174  acres; 
these  two  size  groups  comprisii^  about  ftve- 
irixths  of  the  aggregate  acreage.  The  native 
white  farmers  numbered  167,866  and  the  fore^[n- 
bom  white  48,987.  The  n^o  and  other  non- 
white  formen  numbered  only  187. 

The  acreage,  value,  and  production  of  the 
OTiaeipal  crops  in  1914,  as  estimated  by  the 
tTnitea  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  a» 
shown  in  the  following  table. 
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The  total  value  of  the  crops  in  1900  was 
-  $314,600,000.  and  the  combined  acreage  of  cn^s 
in  tiiat  year  was  20,374,925,  representing  60.1 
per  cent  of  the  total  improved  land  in  terms. 


The  general  character  of  agriculture  in  Iowa 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  uont  three-fourths 
of  the  total  ralue  of  crops  in  1900  was  contrib- 
uted by  the  cneals  and  about  one-fifth  by  hay 
and  forage.  The  remainder,  rapresentii^c  7.9 
per  cent  of  the  total,  consisted  mostly  of  vege- 
tables, fruits  and  nuts,  and  forest  products. 
Of  the  16,041,039  acres  reported  for  cereals  in 
1909,  over  three-fifths  were  in  com,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  acreage  of  oats,  formed  over 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole. 

The  total  acreage  of  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables in  1900  was  262443,  and  the  value  of  uie 
crops  was  $]2,021,4(».  Excluding  potatoes, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  yams,  the  acreage  of  v^e- 
tables  was  80,402,  and  the  value  of  the  crops 
was  $6,266,000.  In  1009,  3791  acres  were  de- 
voted to  the  raising  of  plants  and  flowera  and 
of  nursery  products,  and  the  value  was  $1,603,- 
305.  The  total  quantity  of  orchard  fruits  pro- 
duced in  1909  was  7,234,000  bushels,  valued  at 
$4,284,000.  Of  this  quantity  apples  contributed 
more  than  nine-tentlu  and  cherries,  plums,  and 
prunes  most  of  the  remainder.  The  production 
of  grapes  in  1909  amounted  to  11,708,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $330,000.  The  production  of 
orchard  fruits  in  1909  was  twice  as  great  as  in 
1899.  The  small  fruits  produced  are  of  con- 
siderable value,  and  these  amounted  in  1909  to 
10,344,062  quarts,  valued  at  $066,894.  Straw- 
berries are  by  far  the  most  important.  A  small 
amount  of  sugar  beets  is  grown.  The  product 
in  1009  was  7,117  tons,  valued  at  $35,024.  Then 
was  grown  also  28,967  tons  of  sor^um  cane, 
from  which  were  made  250,205  gallons  of  sirup, 
valued  at  $139,203. 

Idve  Stock  and  Dairy  Products.  In  1910 
the  value  of  all  live  stock  on  the  farms  was 
$393,003,000.  The  number  Mid  value  of  live 
stock  on  Jan.  1,  1915,  is  estimated  by  the  United 
States  D^artmcnt  of  Agriculture  as  follows: 
cattle,  2,683,000,  valued  at  $100,612,000;  horses, 
1,600,000,  valued  at  $168,000,000;  mules,  58,000. 
valued  at  $6,438,000;  swine,  8,720,000,  valued 
at  $96,920,000;  sheep,  1,249,000,  valued  at  $6,- 
994,000.  The  fowls  of  all  kinds  in  1910  num- 
bered 23,482,880,  with  a  value  of  $12,269,881. 
The  milk  produced  in  1909  was  318,954,600  gal- 
lons, from  which  were  made  38,679,568  pounds 
of  butter  and  78,538  pounds  of  dieese.  The 
value  of  the  milk  sold  was  $6,032,686,  and  the 
total  value  of  milk,  cream,  butter,  and  cheese 
in  1909  was  $40,268,683. 

Forast  Products.  The  State  contains  very 
little  timber  land.  For  a  number  of  yean  saw 
mills  have  been  largely  dejpendent  upon  the  for- 
ests of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  for  logs,  and 
the  depletion  of  these,  with  the  establishment 
of  many  mills  in  these  States,  has  caused  a  de- 
cline in  the  lumber  industry  of  Iowa.  In  1900 
the  value  of  products  was  $12,659,000.  There 
were  produced  on  the  farms  in  1900  forest  prod- 
vets  valued  at  $3,649,032.  These  included  fire- 
wood, fencine  material,  logs,  railroad  ties,  tde* 
graph  and  telephone  pedes,  nuterials  for  barrels, 
tanbark,  etc. 

ICanufactnres.  Though  preeminently  an 
agricultural  State,  Iowa's  manufactures  are  of 
increasing  importance.  In  1909,  exclusive  of 
the  value  of  the  products  of  the  neighborhood 
and  hand  industries,  the  value  of  manufactures 
was  $269,238,000.  The  table  on  page  318  gives 
the  most  important  figures  relative  to  leMing 
industries  in  1009  compared  with  1904.  On  ac- 
count of  the  limitations  of  space  only  those  in- 
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COMPARATIVE  SOMMART  FOR  IMM  AND  1«M 

m  •MM     ALL  DTDUBTBIM  COHBIHaD  AKD  OLBCTBD  INUUVFUM 
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1909 

6,628 

78,360 

61,636 

S171.219 

S32,542 

8170,707 

8269,238 

888,631 

1B04 

4,785 

61,361 

49,481 

111,427 

22.997 

103,844 

160,672 

67.728 

IQOS 

43 

1,620 

1,318 

6,066 

683 

2,171 

4.767 

2.586 

1004 

30 

1,277 

1,027 

3,319 

470 

1,357 

2,692 

1.336 

1909 

306 

1.219 

730 

1,667 

397 

633 

1,669 

937 

I9D4 

37 

128 

70 

176 

84 

46 

130 

76 

Boota  and  •hooa.  inohtdlng  out  atook 

IQOS 

10 

770 

716 

790 

318 

1,069 

1,683 

674 

1904 

6 

499 

478 

419 

186 

623 

864 

3S3 

1909 

495 

2.560 

1,647 

3.369 

S46 

4.147 

6,818 

2.671 

1904 

366 

1,677 

1,061 

1.682 

600 

2,063 

3,611 

1,548 

Briok  and  tOa  

1909 

235 

3,654 

3,168 

7,327 

1,678 

1,204 

4,483 

3.379 

1904 

302 

3,164 

2,633 

4,801 

1,342 

838 

8.862 

2.634 

Btttur,  ohiBaa,  sad  eBBdwaad  nOk. . . 

1909 

612 

2,199 

1,231 

4.472 

866 

32,842 

25,850 

8,008 

1904 

666 

2,323 

1,160 

2,919 

687 

12,896 

15,028 

3,133 

BuHooB  

1909 

70 

3,376 

3,172 

2.667 

1,412 

1,414 

4,036 

2,621 

1904 

51 

2,121 

1,936 

1.174 

654 

534 

1,501 

967 

1909 

71 

1.420 

1,247 

3.503 

299 

1.568 

2,549 

981 

1904 

69 

1.769 

1,607 

2.920 

418 

2.118 

3,675 

1.557 

Caniagea  and  wagona  and  mattfiab . . . 

1909 

119 

1.828 

1,441 

4,468 

838 

2,748 

4.786 

2.038 

1904 

113 

1.632 

1,208 

3,392 

602 

1,684 

3,371 

1,687 

Canaad  cenaral  abop  oonalniotioB  and 

1909 

33 

7.460 

6,969 

6,488 

4,635 

5,149 

10.260 

6.120 

repain  Dy  atAam-railroad  oompanies. 

1904 

40 

6,781 

6,372 

3,628 

3,860 

3,303 

7,619 

4,316 

1909 

28 

1,672 

1,480 

1.564 

425 

1.412 

2,496 

1.084 

1904 

18 

1,375 

1.176 

1,326 

336 

1,142 

1,920 

778 

1909 

19 

985 

876 

1,098 

304 

885 

1,686. 

660 

1904 

9 

471 

427 

513 

131 

432 

762 

880 

1909 

40 

1,302 

1,032 

1,272 

360 

1,703 

2,914 

1,211 

1904 

24 

819 

688 

752 

187 

794 

1,436 

641 

Copper,  tin,  and  abaet-froo  prodoota. . . 

1909 

71 

777 

585 

3,046 

334 

1,606 

2,414 

909 

1904 

33 

721 

635 

6,701 

286 

1.629 

2,287 

758 

nouMnlQ  and  (riatmill  product*  

1909 

277 

1.186 

647 

6,123 

382 

10,984 

12.871 

1,037 

1904 

276 

1,320 

770 

5.216 

899 

10.817 

12,099 

1,782 

FtModry  and  inaohin»«bop  produota . . 

1909 

274 

6,289 

6,106 

12,866 

3,086 

6,372 

14,064 

7.093 

1904 

211 

3.913 

3,221 

6,456 

1.609 

2,663 

6,331 

8,678 

1909 

44 

1,267 

1.074 

2,232 

606 

1,336 

2,650 

1,314 

1904 

35 

1,034 

858 

1,343 

370 

803 

1,677 

874 

1909 

117 

1,161 

806 

16.784 

380 

1,111 

2.893 

1.783 

1904 

60 

636 

468 

8.315 

254 

624 

1,832 

1.208 

1909 

67 

845 

600 

2.038 

363 

1.812 

3,866 

1,048 

1904 

35 

533 

413 

953 

196 

768 

1,310 

648 

1909 

19 

636 

495 

5,603 

832 

901 

3.326 

2,434 

1904 

19 

680 

427 

3,085 

270 

691 

2,386 

1,695 

Lumber  and  timber  product*  

1909 

229 

6,403 

4,668 

12,809 

2,366 

7,141 

12,669 

6,618 

1904 

139 

6,348 

4,810 

13,523 

2,297 

6.789 

12,168 

6,414 

1909 

87 

604 

315 

926 

243 

616 

1,338 

722 

1904 

36 

340 

241 

487 

152 

263 

686 

878 

Patent  medidnea  and  cotnpounde  and 

1909 

100 
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2,361 
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1,065 

3,401 

2.336 

drug^ata'  prq>arationa. 
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59 
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10.623 
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8,387 

12,129 

8,842 

1904 
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6.665 

4.317 

7.329 

2,038 

2,048 

8,649 

6,601 

1909 

33 

4,849 

4.144 

12,362 
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53,127 

69,045 

6.918 

1904 

26 

3.409 

3,104 

7,326 

1,332 
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2,908 
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372 

1.943 

1,821 

856 

1,886 
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2.087 
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2,784 
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dutries  whoM  prodiiet  had  a  value  of  1.000.000 
or  orer  in  1000  are  included  in  this  table.  Of 
the  61,636  wage  earners,  61,770  were  males  and 
S866  were  females.  The  value,  $88,631,000. 
added  to  products  bv  manufacture  represents 
the  net  wealth  created  tij  manuiactoring  opera- 
tions during  the  rear.  There  were,  in  1000,  59 
industries  which  had  a  value  of  products  in  ex- 
cess of  $600,000. 

It  wiU  be  noted  from  the  table  that  the 
alauriitering  and  meat-packing  indnstn  is  by 
far  the  mort  Inmortaiit  when  measured  by  value 
of  prodneta,  altaoo^  four  other  industries  em- 
ployed in  1900  a  greater  average  number  of  wage 
earners.  This  industry  is  to  a  large  extent  con- 
fined to  four  cities:  Cedar  Rapids,  Des  Moines, 
Ottumwa,  and  Sioux  City.  The  value  of  these 
products  increased  from  $26,763,000  in  1899  to 
$59,046,000  in  1909.  Industries  connected  with 
the  making  of  butter,  cheesy  and  condensed  ndlk 
occupy  seeond  place  when  measured  by  value  of 

Eroducts.  Iowa  has  occupied  a  prominent  place 
1  the  creamery  industry  ever  since  its  estab- 
lishment an  a  factory  basis.  From  1904  to  1908 
the  indus^  showed  marked  development,  the 
value  of  products  having  increased  72  per  cent. 
It  ranked  third  in  respect  to  its  manufactured 
dairy  products  in  1009.  Products  of  foundry 
and  machine  shops  ranked  third  in  value.  This 
industry  includes  not  only  found^  and  machine 
shcrn,  but  eet^liahmenta  eugaged  In  the  manu- 
foeture  of  gaa  madiines  ana  meters,  hardware 
plumbers*  supplies,  steam  fittings  and  heating 
apparatus,  and  stouctural  ironwork.  Other  im- 
portant industries  are  those  related  to  flour  and 
grist  mill  products,  lumber  and  timber  products, 
printing  and  publishing,  cars  and  general  shop 
eonstmction,  and  the  manufacture  of  buttons. 
The  lumber  and  timber  industry  includes  log- 
sing  operatimu  as  well  as  the  mills.  In  lOM 
the  vanie  of  products  was  $12,660,000.  The  out- 
put of  buttima  in  Iowa  consistB  of  the  fresh- 
water pearl  variety,  made  friMn  the  shells  of  the 
Hissiauppi  Hirer  mussel.  Muscatine  is  the 
centre  of  the  industry,  and  it  had  within  its  oor- 
porated  limits  43  of  the  70  establishments  in 
the  entire  State  in  1900. 

In  1900  the  prevailing  hours  of  labor  for  about 
three-fourths  of  the  wage  earners  ranged  from 
54  to  60  a  wedc.  Sioux  City  had  in  1000  the 
lanest  value  of  prodneta  of  manufaetnree, 
$87,484,460,  with  8760  wage  earners.  Cedar 
Bapids  ranked  second  in  value  of  products,  $24,- 
624,276,  with  3665  wage  earners;  Des  Moines 
had  the  lai^;est  number  of  wage  earners,  6383. 
and  ranked  third  in  the  value  of  products,  $23.- 
684.067.  Other  cities  having  a  value  of  product 
of  more  than  $10,000,000  in  1909  were  Daren- 

Sort,  Dubuque,  and  Ottumwa.  For  additional 
etails  in  regard  to  the  mannfiurturea  of  these 
and  other  cities  of  the  State,  see  the  articlea 
under  separate  titles. 

Transportation.  The  railway  facilities, 
which  consist  of  trunk  lines  and  rarious  branch 
lines  serving  as  feeders,  are  excellent.  In  total 
length  of  tiack  in  1909.  Iowa  ranked  fourth 
among  the  States.  Water  transportation  is  af- 
forded the  Mississippi  River  on  the  east 
boundaiy  and  tho  Misaouri  River  on  the  west. 
Des  Moues  is  the  coitre  of  a  large  number  of 
railroad  lines,  and  in  general  every  section  is 
amply  provided  with  facilities.  In  the  western 
part  most  of  the  railroads  follow  the  course  of 
same  river,  so  that  all  of  the  larger  tributaries 
to  the  Missouri  River  are  parallded  by  a  rail- 


road, thus  giving  tiiem  a  northeast  and  south- 
west direction.  The  total  railway  mileage  on 
July  30,  1914,  was  9008.  Railways  having  the 
largest  mileage  are  the  Chicago,  Burlington, 
and  Quincy  (1365),  Chicago  Ureat  Western 
(772).  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  (1863), 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  ( 1597 ) ,  Chicago, 
Rock  Island,  and  Paciflo  (2203),  and  the  Iowa 
Central  (798).  The  interurban  lines  in  1913 
had  a  mileage  of  413.  The  railroad  rates  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  State  Railway  Ocmuniaalon. 
The  f  ntourban  electric  ndlways  have  been  oon* 
strueted  mostly  since  1006. 

Banks.  Iliere  were  in  Iowa  on  June  4,  1913, 
340  national  banks,  with  a  total  capital  of  $23,- 
086,000  and  total  deposite  of  $234,683,000;  378 
State  banks  with  depositB  subject  to  check 
amounting  to  $37,066,766  and  savings  deposits 
amounting  to  $24,180,259  ;  760  stock  savings 
hankif  with  354,742  depositors,  deposits  subject 
to  cheek  amounting  to  $46,177,018.  and  savings 
deposits  amounting  to  $118,984,907;  10  loan  and 
trust  companies,  with  deposits  subject  to  cheek 
amounting  to  $100,404  and  savinga  deposits 
amounting  to  $1,134,622;  and  84  private  savings 
banks,  with  de|>08ita  subject  to  ehiadc  amounting 
to  $1,787,012  KoA  saving*  dqMsita  amonnting  to 
$189,276. 

GoTomment.  Iowa  has  been  governed  under 
two  constitutions.  The  first  waa  adopted  by  the 
people  in  1846,  and  the  sectmdt  now  in  foroe^  bat 
amended  in  several  important  details,  was  sane* 
tioned  by  the  people  at  an  election  held  in  1867. 
Amendments  to  the  constitution  may  be  pro- 
posed in  eitiier  House  of  the  General  Assembly; 
if  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
each  House  of  two  consecutive  legislatures,  such 
amendments  are  submitted  to  uie  people.  In 
each  tenth  year  dating  frtnn  1870,  and  also  at 
such  times  as  the  General  Aaaembly  may  po- 
vide,  the  question  "Shall  there  be  a  convention 
to  revise  the  constitution  and  amend  the  samef" 
shall  be  decided  by  the  electors  qualified  to  rote 
for  members  of  the  General  Assembly;  and  in 
case  a  majority  of  the  electors  shall  decide  in 
faror  of  a  conrention,  the  General  Assembly  at 
its  next  session  shall  provide  by  law  for  the 
election  of  delegates  to  such  conrention. 

Legialative. — ^The  l^;islative  authority  is 
vested  in  a  General  AsKmbly,  which  ecmaists  of 
a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Represottatives.  The 
sessions  of  the  Goieral  Assembly  are  Uamial, 
banning  (m  the  second  Monday  in  January  next 
fofiowing  the  election  <rf  its  members,  unless  the 
Governor  shall.  In  the  meantime,  convene  it  by 
a  proclamation.  Senators  are  chosen  for  a  term 
of  four  years  and  Representatives  for  two  years. 
The  number  of  Senators  shall  be  not  less  than 
one-tiiird  nor  more  than  one-half  the  representa- 
tive body.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  60  mem- 
bers, and  the  House  of  Representatives  conrists 
of  not  more  than  108  members.  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  must  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age,  and  Senators  must  be  at  least  26 
years  of  age. 

Executive. — ^The  supreme  executive  power  is 
vested  in  the  Governor,  whose  term  of  office  is 
two  years.  He  receives  an  annual  salary  of 
$6000,  an  allowance  of  $600  fOr  house  rent» 
and  $1200  for  serrices  as  member  of  the  I^cn- 
tive  Council.  The  Governor  must  be  at  »st 
30  years  of  age.  There  is  also  a  Ueutenanii4ov- 
emor,  who  holds  office  for  two  years  and  is 
elect^  at  the  same  time  as  the  Governor.  The 
other  executive  officers  are  Secretary  of  State, 
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Auditor  of  State,  and  Treasurer  of  State.  These 
continue  in  ofBce  for  two  years,  or  until  their 
successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 

Judioiary. — ^The  supreme  court  consists  of 
seven  judges,  four  of  whom  constitute  a  quorum 
fta  the  ^ansaction  of  business.  The  State  is 
divided  into  21  judicial  disbicta,  and  each  dia- 
triet  is  entitled  to  from  one  to  five  judges.  In 
1914  titers  were  69  judges  of  the  district  court, 
elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  A  superior 
court  may  be  established  in  cities  containing 
4000  inhabitants.  In  1914  there  were  seven  such 
courts,  in  the  cities  of  Council  Bluffs,  Cedar 
Bapida,  Grinnell,  Keolcuk,  Oelwein,  Perry,  and 
Shenandoah,  elected  for  terms  of  four  years. 
An  attorney-general  is  elected  for  two  years,  and 
each  connty  baa  a  county  attorney,  elected  also 
for  two  years. 

Suffrage  amd  ElwtUma.— Every  male  ettlzoi 
of  the  United  States  of  the  age  of  21  years, 
who  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  Iowa  for  six 
mouths  next  preceding  the  election,  and  of  the 
county  in  which  he  cMims  his  vote  60  days,  is 
entitled  to  vote  at  all  elections.  The  general 
election  for  State,  district,  county,  and  township 
officers  is  held  on  the  Tuesday  following  the  first 
Monday  in  November.  There  are  statutory  pro* 
vialons  for  direct  primaries  and  for  the  direct 
election  of  United  States  Smators.  The  Legis- 
lature of  1913  passed  a  measure  providing  for 
the  nonpartisan  nomination  and  election  of  all 
judges  of  courts  of  record.  This  includes  judges 
of  tiie  supreme  court,  district  court,  and  supe- 
rior courte.  This  Lc^slature  also  adopted  the 
amendment  to  the  FMeral  Constitution  provid- 
ing for  the  direct  election  of  United  States  Sm- 
ators  by  the  people.  The  Legislature  of  1913 
also  passed  a  joint  resolution  providing  for  th* 
toitiative  and  referendum.  This  calls  for  an 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution. 

Local  and  Municipal  Oovemmmt. — ^The  unit 
of  local  government  is  the  county.  Counties- 
must  contoin  not  less  than  432  square  miles. 
No  county  or  other  political  or  municipal  cor- 
poration 18  allowed  to  become  indebted  In  any 
manner  or  for  any  purpose  to  an  amount  in  the 
aggregate  exceeding  5  per  cent  on  the  value  of 
taxable  property  within  such  county  or  corpora- 
tion. Toe  electors  of  each  county  elect  every 
two  years  such  officers  ae  are  necessary  for  its 
government.  The  cities  may  establish  on  the 
approval  of  80  per  cent  of  the  voters  a  depart- 
ment of  publicity,  development,  and  general 
welfare.  The  L^slature  of  Iowa  was  one  of 
the  first  to  authorise  the  commission  form  of 
government  for  cities,  and  the  system  of  city 
government  adopted  by  Dee  Hofnes  in  June, 
1907,  came  to  be  known  as  the  Des  Moines  Sys- 
tem. It  aroused  great  interest  among  students 
of  municipal  government.  (See  MtmioiFAL 
GovzBKUENT.)  Other  cities  which  have  adopted 
tbe  commission  form  of  government  include 
Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids,  Fort  Dodge,  Keokuk, 
Marslialltown,  Mason  City,  Ottumwa,  and  Sioux 
City. 

Other  Oomtitutional  and  Statutorff  Prooi- 
ttontf. — The  property  rights  of  huabuids  and 
wives  are  equal,  each  upon  the  death  of  the 
other  inheriting  one-third  in  value  of  his  or 
her  real  estate,  while  neither  is  liable  for  tbe 
separate  debts  of  the  other.  Women  are  eligible 
to  all  offices  connected  with  public  schools. 
There  is  a  pure-food  law,  conforming  in  its  es> 
sential  provisions  to  the  national  law.  The  use 
of  narcotics  by  minors  is  prohiUted,  as  is  tiie 
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•ale  of  oooalne  and  certain  other  drugs.  County 
attorneys  in  certain  eases,  with  the  approval  of 
the  court  or  a  judge,  are  allowed  to  prosecute 
criminal  cases  to  final  judgment  on  information 
without  the  intervention  of  the  grand  jury. 
The  L^ialature  of  1911  created  the  office  of 
commerce  counsel.  It  is  Hbe  duty  of  this  <rfttoBr 
to  investigate  the  reasonableness  of  rates 
charged  for  service  rendered  by  railroads,  ex- 
press companies,  parties,  or  corporations  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  of  railroad  oom- 
missionera  In  general,  he  represents  the  people 
in  matters  pertaining  to  commerce.  There  Is 
a  workmen's  compensatitm  law  and  laws  provid- 
ing for  safety  in  ooal  mines.  The  office  of  dairy 
and  food  commissioner  was  created  in  1911. 
Thus  Iowa  is  nominally  nnd«r  prdiibition  as  tin 
result  of  prohibitory  laws  passed  in  1884  and  in 
later  years.  However,  the  soiled  Mulct  Lur 
rendered  the  prohibitory  provisions  inopera- 
tive by  permitting  the  sale  of  liquor  in  coun- 
ties where  petitions,  requesting  licenses,  show 
the  valid  signatures  of  66  per  cent  of  the 
voters  who  voted  at  the  last  general  election, 
and  in  cities  of  5000  population  or  more  where 
a  q>ecial  petition  shows  the  valid  signatures 
of  a  majority  of  such  voters.  In  cities  ot 
2600  popnlanon  and  under  6000,  the  law  re- 
quires a  petition  with  the  signatures  of  88  per 
cent  of  the  voters  in  order  to  make  liquor  sell- 
ing l^al.  There  are  laws  preventing  the  sale 
of  liquor  on  trains,  uid  also  a  law  prohibiting 
others  than  qualified  electors  engaging  in  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  In  1913,  10  cities 
witii  a  population  of  6000  or  more  were  xmdex 
no-license.  The  largest  of  these  were  Waterloo, 
Ottumwa,  Muscatine  and  Mascm  City.  On  Jan. 
1,  1914,  there  were  510  saloons  in  Iowa. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 
for  the  biennial  period  1912-14  shows  a  balance 
on  hand  June  SO.  1914,  of  $737,800.  The  total 
debt  on  July  1,  1914,  was  4142,313.  This  was 
entirely  a  floating  d^t.  The  State  has  no 
bonded  debt.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are 
tbe  general  property  tax,  tax  oi  insnranoe  com- 
panies, the  collat«vl  liAeritanee  tax  and  fee* 
from  corporations,  tax  on  motor  vehicles,  etc 
Tbe  chief  expenditures  are  for  education  and  for 
the  support  of  State  institution  b  and  Stat* 
officers. 

Militia.  The  number  of  males  available  for 
military  duty  in  1910  was  806,669.  The  organ* 
ized  militia  consists  of  one  brigade  of  infantry 
and  a  sanitary  troop,  which  Includes  a  field 
hospital.  The  infantry  brigade  oonsists  of  four 
re^menta  of  12  eompanies  eadi.  The  total 
number  of  enlisted  men  In  191S  was  276S,  and 
the  officers  numbered  213. 

Population.  The  population  of  Iowa  by 
decades  is  as  follows:  1840,  43,112;  1860,  19,214; 
1860,  674,913;  1870,  1,194.020;  1880,  1,624,616; 
1800,  1,912,297;  1900,  2,231363;  1910,  2,224,- 
771.  The  estimated  population  on  July  1,  1914, 
was  2,221,755.  In  1910  it  ranked  fifteenth  in 
population  among  the  States,  and  is  the  only 
State  in  the  Uni<m  which  showed  a  decrease  in 
the  peculation  in  the  decade  1900-1910.  This 
decrease  of  0.3  per  cent,  while  it  affected  most 
counties,  was  confined  entirely  to  the  rural 
population.  The  urban  population  (places  of 
2500  or  more)  increased  from  667,267  in  1900  to 
680,054  in  1910.  The  rural  population  decreased 
from  1,664,686  in  1900  to  1,644,717  in  1910;  the 
decrease  Is  attributed  partly  to  the  natural  tend- 
vacy  which  Is  evident  in  nearfy  all  the  Stat« 
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tmt  the  popnlatltm  to  eoitev  in  eities,  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that,  as  the  improved  a^icmtural 
land  has  practically  all  been  taken,  many  farm- 
ers moved  to  other  States  and  to  Canada,  where 
new  land  coidd  be  obtained.  The  population  per 
square  mile  in  1910  was  40.  The  native  white 
population  in  1910  numbered  1,935,707,  the  for- 
eign-bom white  273,484,  and  the  negro  14,973. 
Hie  populatiim  was  divided  by  sex  in  1910  into 
1.148,171  males  and  1,076,600  females.  Males 
of  voting  age  numbered  663,672. 

There  is  no  large  centre  of  popnlation,  and  the 
percentage  of  urban  populaticm  is  small  com- 
pared with  most  of  the  North  Central  States. 
There  were  in  1910  eight  cities  with  a  popula- 
tion of  25,000  or  over.  These,  with  their  popu- 
lations in  1910,  are  as  follows:  Des  Moines,  S6,- 
S6S;  Sioux  City,  47,828;  Davenport.  43,028; 
Dubuque,  38,494;  Cedar  Rapids,  32.811;  Council 
BhiffB,  29,202;  Waterloo.  26,698;  Clinton.  26^77. 

adocatloii.  Educational  standards  In  Iowa 
are  exceptionally  high.  This  is  shown  by  tiie 
fact  that  the  percentage  (1.7)  of  illiteracy  in 
1910  was  lower  than  any  other  State.  Of  a  pop- 
ulation of  1,760,286  of  10  years  of  age  or  over, 
the  illiterates  numbered  29.880.  The  total  school 
population  (ages  6  to  21  years),  according  to 
the  thirteoath  census,  was  676,222.  The  total 
eBroUment  in  the  pidilie  schools  in  1918  was 
507,846.  There  were  emplc^ed  in  that  year  27,' 
432  teachers,  of  whom  2S44  were  men  and  24,- 
888  women.  The  average  monthly  compensation 
of  men  teachers  was  $83.22  and  of  women  teach- 
ers $49.91.  The  total  expenditures  for  schools 
in  1913  was  $16,442,528.  The  total  number  of 
Bchoolhousee  was  13,858. 

Iowa  has  had  administrative  problems  of  un- 
usual difficulty  in  the  conduct  of  its  schools. 
These  include  a  too  great  multiplication  of 
school  districts,  togrther  with  a  deeraaidng  rural 
population  and  the  lack  of  gradation  oommon  in 
the  country  schools.  These  problems,  however, 
have  been  studied  carefully,  and  the  difflenlties 
have  to  a  large  extent  heen  eliminated.  Recent 
legislatures  have  passed  a  number  of  excellent 
measures  which  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  system.  Each  school  district  ex- 
ists as  a  BGho(d  corporation,  and  the  consolida- 
tion oS  two  or  more  dlsteicta  as  consolidated  in- 
dependoit  sekool  dlrtricts  is  provided  for.  There 
were,  in  1914,  802  high  seluwls  with  an  at- 
taidanee  of  48,770.  In  additlm  to  these  there 
were  many  private,  normal,  secondary,  and  pa- 
rochial schools.  The  Legislature  of  1913  enacted 
a  large  number  of  important  measures  affecting 
education.  Among  these  was  an  act  to  estab- 
lish a  minimum  wage  for  teachers  in  the  public 
sdioola.  The  Depanmait  of  Publie  Instruction 
was  reEstahllBhed.  The  Simerintendent  of  Pub* 
lie  Instruction,  appointed  by  the  Governor  for 
a  term  of  four  years,  has  supervision  over  all 
schools  under  the  control  of  the  State.  The  Lw- 
islature  provided  for  normal  training  in  hiA 
schools  with  State  aid,  and  provision  was  made 
also  for  State  aid  to  consolidated  schools.  An- 
other measure  provided  for  the  teaching  of 
dementuy  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and 
manual  training  in  the  public  schools  after 
July  1.  1915.  The  compulsory  attendance 
law  was  amended  so  that  any  person  having 
control  of  any  child  at  the  age  of  7  to  16 
years  inclusive  is  compelled,  with  exceptions, 
to  cause  such  child  to  attend  some  public, 
private,  or  parochial  school  for  at  least  24  con- 
secutive school  weeks  in  each  school  year.  Pro- 
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vision  was  made  fay  this  Legislature  for  the  use 

of  school  buildings  for  publie  recreatiim 
grounds^  Provision  was  also  made  for  tiie  edu- 
cation of  deaf  and  dumb  persons. 

There  are  two  private  normal  schools:  the 
Normal  and  Scientific  Institute  at  Bloomfield 
and  the  Western  Normal  College  at  Shenandoah. 
The  institutions  for  higher  education  include 
Iowa  State  University  at  Iowa  City,  the  Iowa 
State  Coll^  of  Agriculture  and  Hediank  Arts 
at  Ames,  Iowa  State  Teachers  CoU^  at  Cedar 
Falls,  Coe  College  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Charles  City 
Coll^  at  Charles  City,  Des  Moines  College  at 
Des  Moines,  Drake  University  at  Des  Moines, 
St.  Joseph's  College  at  Dubuque,  St.  Ambrose 
College  at  Davenport,  Parsons  CoU^  at  Fair- 
field, Upper  Iowa  University  at  Fayette,  Grin- 
nell  College  at  Qrinnell,  Lenox  College  at  Hop- 
kinton,  Simpson  College  at  Indianola,  Ellswortb 
Collwe  at  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa  Wedeyan  Coll^ 
at  Mount  Pleasant,  Cornell  College  at  Mount 
Vernon,  Penn  Coll^  at  Oskaloosa,  Central  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  at  Pella,  Momingside  College 
at  Sioux  City,  Buena  Vista  College  at  Storm 
Lake.  Tabor  College  at  Tabor,  Leander  Clark 
College  at  Toledo,  Highland  Park  College  at  Des 
Moines,  and  Luther  College  at  Decorah.  All 
these,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Ambrose  and 
St.  Joseph's  Gollf^  are  coeducational. 

Charities  and  Correotloiu.  The  charitaUe 
and  correctional  institutions  include  the  Re- 
formatory at  Anamosa,  the  Cherokee  State  Hos- 
pital at  Cherokee,  the  Clarinda  State  Hospital 
at  Clarinda,  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Council 
Bluffs,  the  Soldiers'  Orphans  Home  at  Daven- 
port, the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Eldora, 
the  State  Penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison,  the  In- 
stitution for  Fbeble-lunded  Children  at  Glenwood, 
Indepaidoice  State  Hospital  at  InJepoidence, 
State  Hospital  for  Inebriates  at  KnoxviUe.  Sol- 
diers* Home  at  Marshalltown,  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  at  Mitehellville,  Mount  Pleasant  State 
Hospital  at  Mount  Pleasant,  and  State  Sanato- 
rium at  Oakdale.  These  institutions  are  all 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Control 
of  State  InstitutionsL  In  addition  there  are  a 
number  of  county  and  private  institutions  which 
are  also  subject  to  inspection  and  regulation  by 
this  board.  The  Legislature  of  1911  passed  a 
measure  suspending  the  ezeeuti<m  of  sentoice 
for  the  first  offender  except  for  murder,  trea- 
son, robbery,  or  arson.  In  tiie  same  year  sur- 
geons in  State  institutions  were  authorised  to 
sterilize  criminals,  idiote,  feeble-minded,  drug 
fiends,  and  epileptics.  A  commission  appointed 
to  investigate  conditions  in  penal  and  correc- 
tional institutions  reported  in  May,  1912,  rec- 
ommending many  changes  in  penal  adminis- 
tration, notably  the  abolition  of  the  contract 
system  and  the  purchase,  for  fhe  use  of  first  of- 
fenders and  good-conduct  and  short-term  con- 
victo,  of  a  farm  of  2000  acres  near  Des  Moines. 

Religion.  While  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
the  largest  number  of  members  of  all  churches, 
the  membership  of  the  Methodist  church,  to- 
gether with  its  adherents,  is  much  stronger  and 
is  almost  twice  as  great  as  that  of  any  other 
Protestant  daiomimmon.  Among  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  churches  represented,  the  largest 
in  their  order  are:  Lutherans,  Presbyterians, 
Baptists.  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  Congr^a- 
tionaliste. 

History.  The  abori^nal  inhabitante  of  the 
State  were  the  Indian  tribes  of  Iowa  (q.v. ) 
and  Illinois  (q.v.).  who  in  the  course  of  time 
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were  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  Sacfl  and 
Foxes.  Marquette  and  Joliet  in  1673  and  Hen- 
nepin in  1680  touched  what  are  now  the  bor- 
ders of  the  State.  In  1788  Julioi  Dubuque^  a. 
Frenchman  from  Canada,  obtained  from  the  In- 
dians tiie  grant  of  a  large  tract  of  lan^  includ- 
ing the  site  of  the  city  now  bearing  his  name, 
and  the  rich  mineral  country  surrounding  it.  He 
built  a  fort  there,  carried  on  the  mining  of  lead, 
and  traded  with  the  Indians,  but  on  nis  death 
in  1810  the  settlement  was  abandoned.  In  1803 
the  region  passed  to  the  United  States  as  a  part 
of  the  Louisiana  cession,  and  Indian  titles  to 
the  land  were  extinguished  by  treaties  ia  the 
years  1804,  1832,  and  subsequently.  It  formed. 
In  turn,  a  part  of  the  Territories  of  LoTiiaiana 
(organized  in  1804),  Missouri,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin.  On  June  12,  1838,  it  was  organized 
as  the  Iowa  Territory.  In  1832  a  numbra  of 
emigrants  settled  on  the  site  of  Fort  Madison, 
which  had  been  erected  by  the  United  States 

Etremmrat  in  1808  and  abandoned  five  years 
ter.  About  the  same  time  a  settlement  was 
made  in  the  neigjiborhood  of  Burlington,  and 
in  1833  Dubuque  was  founded.  Six  years  later 
the  government  was  removed  to  Iowa  City,  and 
in  1844  a  State  constitution  was  framed  and 
admission  to  the  Union  sought  for.  After  some 
delay,  caused  by  the  action  of  Congress  in  re- 
stricting greatly  the  boundaries  of  the  new 
Stat^  and  after  the  rejection  of  two  conatitu- 
ticms,  the  State  was  admitted  tai  Dec  28,  1840. 
Immimtion  was  rapid  and  continued  in  spite 
ot  a  bloody  massacre  of  whites  by  Sioux  Indians 
at  Spirit  Lake  in  March,  1857.  In  the  same 
year  the  original  constitution  of  1846  was  re- 
vised and  Des  Moines  was  made  the  capitaL  In 
the  Civil  War,  Iowa,  whose  fundamental  law 
prohibited  slavery,  took  a  zealous  part.  The 
two  most  important  questions  of  public  moment 
since  1870  have  been  railway  legislation  and 
prohibition.  The  derelopment  of  uie  State  was 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  building  of  railroads, 
of  which  there  were,  in  1900,  nearly  10,000 
miles;  but  with  the  rise  of  powerful  railway 
corporations  there  ensued  a  continuous  conflict 
between  the  Legislature  and  the  companies  in 
regard  to  the  taxation  of  railway  property  and 
the  regulation  of  rates.  In  1872  an  Act  taxing 
railwaT  pnHKrt^  was  passed,  and  in  1873  a 
powernil  agitation  stirred  up  by  the  Patrons 
of  HudMndry  (see  OBAnoE)  against  the  extor- 
tionate rates  imposed  by  the  companies  led  to 
the  creation  of  a  board  of  railroad  commis- 
sioners for  the  purpose  of  determining  a  maxi- 
mum rate  and  prevaiting  discrimination.  Radi- 
cal action  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners 
caused  repeated  appeals  to  the  courts,  and 
though  many  concessions  were  wrung  from  the 
companies,  the  advantage  in  general  remained 
with  them.  A  Prohibition  amendment  adopted 
in  1882  was  prompfly  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  courts.  A  new  law  w«it  into  effect  in 
1884  and  for  some  years  proved  fairly  adequate. 
A  very  large  part  of  the  population,  however, 
was  opposed  to  sumptuary  l^slation,  and  in 
1890,  under  the  protection  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce laws,  a  successful  attempt  was  made  to 
evade  the  antiliquor  regulations  by  the  impor- 
tation of  alcoholic  products  from  other  States. 
In  1894  the  courts  declared  the  prohibitory 
laws  nnctmstitutional.  From  1846  to  1864  the 
State  was  Democratic  both  in  natiraial  and  State 
politics.  From  1854  to  1912  its  vote  in  national 
elections  was  cast  for  the  Republican  candidate. 


The  State  government  as  a  whole,  has  always 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Republicans,  and  only 
in  1889  and  1891,  years  of  stormy  railway  and 
liquor  legislation,  was  a  Democratic  Governor 
elected.  In  tiie  first  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century  Iowa,  under  the  leadership  of  Albert  B. 
Cummms  and  others,  became  one  of  the  more 
radical  of  the  States  in  the  adoption  of  new 
political  policies.  The  "Iowa  Idea"  became  the 
synonym  for  advanced  steps  in  government.  In 
1008  Senator  Allison,  who  early  in  the  year 
had  received  the  nomination  to  succeed  himself 
to  the  United  States  Senate  died  on  August  4. 
At  a  special  session  held  by  the  Le^riuatnre, 
GovemoT  Cummina  faiiled  to  be  elected  to  the 
vacancy.  However,  at  the  senatorial  primary 
held  during  the  general  election,  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  a  large  majority  and  subsequently 
elected.  In  the  election  on  November  3  the 
Tote  for  President  and  Governor  was  as  follows: 


Ttft,R«p.... 
Biyan,  Dsn.. 


.270,210  GkmlLRep.. 
.200,771  VUteTDm.. 


.S58M0 
.104.128 


The  campaign  and  elections  of  1910  were  of  es- 
pecial interest,  since  tiie  Progressives  were 
strong!^  in  Iowa  than  in  any  other  State  ex- 
cept Kansas.  Governor  Carroll  reouved  the 
Republican  nomination  for  reSteetitm  by  a  small 
margin,  and  after  a  spirited  campaign  was 
elected.  Two  Democratic  congressmen  were 
elected.  Senator  DoUiver  died  on  October  15  of 
that  year,  and  after  a  12-week  deadlock  the  Leg- 
islature, in  1911,  elected  William  6.  Kenyon  to 
complete  the  term  expiring  on  March  4,  1913. 
On  June  3,  1912,  Senatw  Kenyon  reedved  the 
uominaticm  for  reBleetion  over  Lafmtte  Young, 
his  principal  opponent.  He  was  reelected  by  the 
Legislature  on  Jan.  21,  1913.  A  Republican 
Legislature  was  elected,  insuring  the  election 
of  a  Republican  Senator.  In  November,  1914, 
Senator  Cummins  was  reelected.  The  Prt^ees- 
ive  vote  showed  a  great  decline.  The  State 
has  11  members  in  the  national  House  of 
Rf^reeratativfls.  The  vote  for  President  and 
Governor  in  1912  was  as  follows: 

PBUIDBNT  OOTBSMOa 

wnaon.  Dam  180,276     Clarke^Jt^  184.14S 

Rooaevrit,  Fn«. ....  161,782     Dnim.  Drat  182,4M 

Taft.Bflp.  119311     8taVMS,ni«.  71,877 

The  Governors  of  lom  since  Ito  OTganizatioa 
as  a  Territory  have  hem  as  follows: 


Robert  Luou  18I8-41 

Joba  Chvnbcn  M«l-4ft 

JaiMsCtark  18U 


STAn 

AomI  Brin  DrauMCM  184ft-0O 

Stviheo  HraqMrtasd    lSSO-54 

JsuMB  miMm  arintM'WIdc  and  FraaSoO  Dmomt  1SS4-S8 

Ralph  P.  Low*  BapnUkMi  186S-m 

SaimdJ.mAwood....       "   1860-64 

WiUiam  M.  Stoite   "   »!5+-*» 

BtmnA  Menfll   "   1868-72 

Crrua  C  CupoDter   *"   15I*"Z5 

Sannid  J.  Eirlnirood ....  "   

Joabua  O.  Newbcdd. . . .       "   JSH'S 

JohnH.O«ar   "  !22^ 

Buren  R.  Bhennaa    

WiUiam  Lanabee    ^^T^ 

HoraoeB<riee   Dsmocnt  18S0-94 

Vmik  Dan-  Jaolcson  RcpubUean  

F^Dda  Maricm  Drake. .       "   1896-W 

LeaUe  Mortimer  Shaw . .       "   ISSf-lMS 

Albert  B.  Cummins   "   1002-0(1 

B.P.Chnon   "   !•»-« 

Oeorge  W.  Clarice   "   lOU- 
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BiUiography.  Monett^  Hiatorjf  and  Duoov* 
«ry  of  the  Misaianppi  Valley  (New  York,  1846) ; 
Hyatt,  Manufacturing,  Agrioultural,  and  Indus- 
trial Resources  of  Iowa  (Des  Moines,  1873); 
/owa  Oeological  Survey  Publieationt  (ib.,  1803 
et  seq.) ;  State  Biatorioai  Society  Annals  (Iowa 
City) ;  B.  F.  Shambaugh,  Documentary  Material 
relating  to  History  of  lowai3  vote.,  1896-1901) ; 
H.  M.  Bowman,  Administration  of  Iovm  (New 
York,  1903) ;  B.  F.  Gne,  History  of  Iowa  (4 
vols.,  ib.,  1904) ;  Macy  and  Qeiser,  Oovemment 
of  Iowa  (Boston,  1905) ;  John  Todd,  Early  Bet- 
llement  and  QrowtK  of  Western  Iowa  (Dea 
Moines,  1906) ;  D.  G.  McCarty,  Territorial  Gov- 
ernors of  Old  Northtoest  (Iowa  City,  1910) ; 
McFee,  Story  of  Iowa  (Des  Moines,  1912); 
Meyerholz,  History  and  Government  of  Iowa 
(Chicago.  1912) ;  Chandler,  Iowa  and  the  NoHon 
(ib.,  1913).  Consult  also  reports  of  the  State 
^artmenta  and  atatntes. 

IOWA.  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  American 
Indiana,  belonging  to  one  of  the  main  divisions 
of  the  great  Siouan  linguiBtic  family.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  ei^teenth  century  th^  dwelt 
in  Minnesota  and  afterward  farther  south  in 
the  area  which  now  bears  their  name.  They 
were  called  Pahotcha  or  Pahucha  (dusty 
noses)  in  their  own  tongue,  Ayanway  by  Lewis 
and  Clark,  and  Ajowes  by  French  traders.  la 
1886  they  were  moved  to  the  west  bank  of  the 
Missouri  above  Wolf  River,  and  in  1861  they 
ceded  part  of  their  lands  to  the  United  States, 
setting  upon  reservations  in  Kansas  and  Okla- 
homa. In  culture  they  were  similar  to  the 
Omaha,  being  an  agricultural  buffalo-hunting 
peopla  At  present  they  number  but  224.  There 
is  no  good  published  account  of  this  tribe,  but 
for  a  bri«F  sketch  ooninlt  W.  H.  Miner,  Iowa 
ludiant:  A  BJeetcH  of  their  History  (Cedar 
Baptds,  Iowa,  1912). 

IOWA,  State  UnivxBsrrT  or.  A  State  insti- 
tution for  higher  education,  founded  at  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  by  Act  of  the  Legislature  passed  in 
1847.  The  capitol,  together  with  the  land  upon 
which  it  stood,  was  given  to  the  univereity  in 
view  of  the  contemplated  removal  of  the  seat 
of  government  from  Iowa  City.  The  delay  in 
removing  the  capital  prevented  the  opening  of 
the  institution  until  March,  1855.  The  oq^i- 
sati(«  of  departmaits  b^^  in  the  same  year. 
Frtnn  1858  until  1860,  owing  to  tbe  lade  of 
funds,  the  normal  departmrat  was  the  only  <»ie 
in  operation,  and  the  university  was  reorganized 
in  1860.  The  law  department  was  est^lished 
in  1868,  the  medical  department  in  1876,  the 
dental  department  in  1882,  the  department  of 
pharma<7  in  1886,  the  Graduate  College  in  1900, 
the  CollMfe  of  Applied  Science  in  1906,  the  Col- 
lege of  fine  Arts,  or  Mark  Ranney  Memorial 
Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  in  1911,  and  the  Col- 
1^^  of  Education  in  1913.  In  1909,  pursuant 
to  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  ctmtrol 
of  the  university,  tc^ether  with  that  of  the 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College  and  the  Iowa 
State  Coll^  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  The  university  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  public-school  system  of  the  State.  Its 
work  is  based  upon  the  preparation  afforded  by 
tile  duly  accredited  high  schools,  whose  students 
Are  admitted  to  the  undergraduate  and  profes- 
aional  courses  upon  the  presentation  of  the 
proper  certificates — except  in  the  coll^^  of 
medicine  and  law,  which  require  two  years  of 
collegiate  work  in  preparation.    The  State, 


J  IOWA  COLLEGE 

through  the  university,  undertakes  to  furnish 
instruction  in  the  various  branches  requisite 
for  an  education  in  the  liberal  arts,  law,  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  pharmacy,  fine  arts,  nursing, 
and  engineering.  It  also  aims  to  encourage 
research  work  in  all  departments.  The  income 
of  the  university  is  derived  from  the  university 
funds  and  lands  originally  given  by  the  United 
States  and  appropriations  made  by  the  State 
L^ialatnre.  llie  campus  includes  some  50  acres 
in  the  centre  of  Iowa  Ci^.  On  this  are  about 
30  buildings,  which  are  grouped  around  the 
historic  old  capitol  grounds.  The  Iowa  River 
has  been  dammed  just  below  the  university 
grounds,  providing  a  water  front  for  the  en- 
larged campus  and  good  facilities  for  aquatic 
^orts.  The  majority  of  the  buildings  are  new. 
^e  university  is  coeducational.  In  the  col- 
le^te  year  1013-14  the  total  enrollment  in  all 
di^rtmenta  was  2669,  and  of  these  670  were 
men  and  900  women.  In  the  Collie  of  Liberal 
Arts  were  1392,  in  the  College  of  Law  203,  in 
the  Coll^  of  Medicine  109,  in  the  Coll^  of 
Honueopathic  Medicine  6,  in  the  College  of 
Dentistry  246,  in  the  CoU^  of  Pharmacy  62, 
in  the  Graduate  College  328.  The  faculty  num- 
bers about  275.  The  university  library  contains 
about  100,000  volumes  and  the  university  law 
library  about  15,000  volumes.  The  publications 
of  the  univendty  include  a  natural  history  bul- 
letin, a  law  bulletin,  nniversi^  studies  in  psy- 
chology, and  studies  in  sociolc^,  economics, 
politics,  languages,  and  history.  The  control  of 
the  university  is  vested  in  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  and  the  finances  are  administered 
by  a  finance  committee,  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  board.  The  acting  presi* 
dent  in  1914  was  T.  H.  Maebride,  Ph.D. 

IOWA  CTTT.  A  ci^  and  the  county  seat  of 
Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Iowa  River,  54  miles 
west  by  north  of  Davenport,  on  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  and  the  Cedar  Rapids 
and  Iowa  City  railroads  (Map:  Iowa,  F  3). 
The  State  University  occupies  the  grounds  and 
buildings  of  the  former  capitol,  and  also  seven 
fine  buildings  erected  by  the  Commonwealth. 
In  Iowa  City  are  the  State  Historical  Society 
Library,  lUuoney  Memorial  Library,  Iowa  Ci^ 
Academy,  Mercy  Hospital,  and  the  medical  d^ 
partment  and  homoBc^thic  hospitals  connected 
with  the  university;  and  among  other  prominent 
structures  are  the  county  courthouse,  a  Car- 
n^ie  library.  Masonic  Temple,  post  office,  State 
tuberculosis  sanitarium,  and  opera  house.  The 
industrial  establishments  comprise  meat-packing 
plants,  agricultural-implement  works,  a  large 
jewelry  factory,  flour  mills,  knitting  milb, 
g^ove  and  ndttea  factories,  broom  factories,  so^ 
and  perfume  factories,  brick  and  tile  works,  a 
foundry,  machine  shops,  etc  The  government 
is  administered  by  a  mayor,  elected  every 
two  years,  and  a  unicameral  council.  Pop., 
IflOO,  7987;  1910,  10,091;  1914  (U.  S.  est.), 
10,412.  Founded  in  1839  and  incorporated  in 
1853,  Iowa  City  was  from  1839  to  1867  the 
capital  of  Iowa  Territory  and  Stete.  It  was 
connected  with  the  East  in  1865  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rail* 
road.  Consult  "The  Historic  Capital  of  Iowa," 
in  Magaa^ne  of  American  History,  vol.  xxi  (New 
York,  1888),  and  B.  F.  Shambau^,  Towa  City: 
A  Contribution  to  the  Early  History  of  Iowa 
(Iowa  City,  1893). 

IOWA  COLLEGE,  The  Tbubtees  of.  The 
l^^  name  of  the  institution  commonly  known 
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as  GBiiTnELL  GoLUBK  iq.y.).  The  name  gave 
much  trouble  because  of  the  confuaion  with  the 
State  UniTersitj  and  the  State  College,  and  in 
1009  the  tniflteea  authoriEed  the  name  Grinnell 
College  for  use  in  all  ordinary  cases.  This  is 
the  name  used  on  all  publications  of  the  coll^. 

IOWA  FALLS.  A  dtr  in  Hardin  Co.,  Iowa, 
on  the  Iowa  River,  50  miles  east  of  Fort  Dodge, 
on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  the  Illinois 
Central,  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and 
Pacific  railroads  (Map:  Iowa,  D  2).  It  is  the 
seat  of  Ellsworth  Collie  and  contains  a  Car- 
negie library.  A  large  shipping  trade  in  grain, 
produce,  and  stone  is  carried  on;  and  there  are 
gaaolins'^ngine  works,  tile  and  ditcher  factories, 
etc  Iowa  Falls  adopted  the  city-manager  plan 
of  government  in  1914.  Pop.,  1900,  2840;  1010, 
2797.   

IOWA  BIVEB.  A  river  in  the  State  of 
Iowa,  rising  in  Hancock  County,  near  the  Min- 
nesota line,  and  flowing  southeast  into  the 
Mississippi,  about  30  miles  north  of  Burlington 
(Map:  Iowa,  F  3).  It  is  300  miles  long  and 
navigable  to  Iowa  City,  about  66  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  river's  drainage  area  is  ahont 
12,400  square  miles,  not  including  the  basin  of 
its  chief  tributary,  the  Cedar  River  (7000 
square  milee). 

IOWA  STAVE  COLLEaS  OF  AaBICUL- 
TUBE  AND  ICECHAKIC  ARTS.  A  coedu- 
cational State  institution  at  Ames,  Iowa,  estab- 
lished by  Act  of  L^slature  in  1868.  In  1862 
the  collie  came  into  possession  of  a  grant  of 
public  lands  bestowed  by  general  act  of  Con- 
gress for  the  purpose  of  fostering  agricultural 
and  mechanio  education.  It  was  formally  opened 
in  1869.  It  is  a  ooll^  of  advanced  technology, 
organised  in  divisions  of  agriculture,  engineer- 
ing, home  economics,  industrial  science,  and 
vetorinary  medicine.  The  department  of  i^i- 
culture  is  designed  to  give  a  general  training 
for  the  career  of  a  farmer  and,  in  its  longer 
course,  to  develop  specialists  in  particular  lines 
of  work.  A  wdl-stocked  farm  provides  prac- 
tical w(Hrk  in  all  the  agrienltoral  proeesses,  and 
the  loTO  Experiment  Station,  in  intimate  rela- 
tion to  the  coll^  work  of  instruction,  gives 
opportunity  for  original  investigaUons  oif  agri- 
cultural problems.  In  addition  to  courses  in 
mechanical,  civil,  electrical,  and  mining  engi- 
neering, the  collie  gives  instruction  in  clay 
working  and  ceramics  and  has  a  department  of 
technology  Int^ded  to  equip  students  for  the 
manufacturing  industries.  The  divisi<m  of  in- 
dustrial science  supplies  foundatims  in  science, 
language  and  literature  and  economic  science. 
In  the  instmcUon  of  women  emphasis  is  laid 
on  the  course  in  home  economics.  All  male 
students  are  required  to  become  members  of 
the  coll^  battalion.  The  coll^  domain  in- 
cludes about  1175  acres,  of  which  about  120 
acres  form  the  campus.  The  buildings  number 
17  besides  dwelling  houses  and  buildings  for 
farm  stock,  machinery,  and  work,  all  valued  at 
$2,000,000.  The  endowment  in  1914  was  968S,- 
709.  the  income  $849,407,  and  the  value  of  all 
the  collie  property  $3,000,000.  The  library 
contained  46,000  volumes.  Tuition  is  free  to 
residents  of  Iowa,  students  from  other  States 
paying  an  annual  fee  of  $fiO.  Students  are  ad- 
mitted on  examination  or  on  certificates  from 
accredited  schools.  The  collie  has  of  late  de- 
veloped rapidly  and  in  1014  had  an  attendance 
of  3468  students  and  a  faculty  of  817  members. 
The  president  in  1014  was  Raymond  A  Pearson. 
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IOWA  WESLEYAN  COLLEOE.   A  ooedu- 

cational  institution  for  higher  learning  founded 
at  Moimt  Pleasant,  Iowa,  in  1842,  under  the 
con^l  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  In 
1914  it  had  an  attendance  of  298,  including  195 
coU^iate  and  65  preparatory  students.  The 
faculty  numbered  27.  The  endowment  of  the 
college  is  about  $300,000,  and  the  annual  income 
about  $40,000.  The  grounds  and  buildings  are 
valued  at  about  $225,000.  The  library  contains 
about  11,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  government 
documents.  The  preaident  in  1914  was  Edwin 
A.  Schell,  Ph.D. 

IFECACTTANHA,  Ip'6-k&k'fi-&n'&  (Portng., 
from  Brasilian  ipeoaagueOf  small  wayside  pls^t 
emetic,  the  native  name).  The  name  both  of  a 
very  niluable  medicine  and  of  the  plant  prodoe. 
ing  it.  According  to  Uie  American  and  English 
pharmacopoBias  the  source  of  this  drug  is 
Cephaelia  ipeoaouanha  (referred  by  some  bota- 
nista  to  Paychotria  ipeoaouanha  and  Vragoga 
ipeoaowmha) ,  which  belongs  to  the  family 
RubiacetB  and  grows  in  damp,  shady  woods  in 
Brazil  and  some  other  parts  of  SouUi  America. 
It  is  somewhat  riiruhby,  -wiih  a  few  oblong- 
lanceolate  leaves  near  the  ends  of  the  branehee, 
long-stalked  heads  of  small  white  flowers,  and 
soft,  dark  purple  berries.  The  part  of  ipecao- 
uanha'  used  in  medicine  is  the  root,  which  is 
simple  or  divided  into  a  few  branches,  flexuous, 
about  as  thick  as  a  goose  quill,  and  is  composed 
of  rings  of  various  size,  somewhat  fleshy  when 
fresh,  and  appearing  as  if  closdy  strung  on  a 
central  woody  cord.  The  different  kinds  known 
in  commerce  (gray,  red,  brown)  are  all  pro- 
duced by  the  same  plant,  the  differenees  arising 
from  ttie  age  of  the  plant,  the  mode  of  drying; 
etc.  Ipecacuanha  root  is  prepared  for  the  mar- 
ket by  mere  drying.  It  is  collected  at  all  sea- 
sons, although  chiefly  from  January  to  MardL 
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The  plant  is  seldom  cultivated  in  Sooth  America, 
but  is  sought  for  in  the  forests  chiefly  by 
Indians.  It  has  been  successfully  cultivated  in 
India  and  elsewhere,  but  the  slow  growth  and 
low  price  have  kept  it  from  being  profitable. 
Various  other  plants  are  used  as  substitutes  for 
it.  The  ipecacuanha  of  Venezuela  is  produced 
by  Sarooatemma  glaucum,  of  the  family  Aaclep- 
iadacen;  and  to  this  family  belongs  Tj/lovhora 
asthmatiaa,  the  root  of  which  is  found  a  valuable 
substitute  for  ipecacuanha  in  India.   OUiot  un- 
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(rfBeinal  plants  whioh  are  said  to  resemble  Ipeeao 

in  their  effect  are  Rtchardaonia  pUota,  Biofuurd- 
aoma  rosea,  Payohotria  emetioa,  and  Tarions 
species  of  lomdivm.  Qillemia  ttipulata  is  called 
American  ipecac. 

It  is  in  the  bark  of  the  root  that  the  active 
principle,  the  emetine,  almost  wholly  lies,  the 
other  ingredients,  such  as  fatty  matters,  stsrdi, 
peetine,  saccharoae*  dioline,  ligniB^  etc.,  beimr 
almost  entirely  inert  Bmetine  is  representea 
by  the  formula  GwHuNiO,  according  to  Lefort 
and  Wurtz,  and  by  CkHmNiO*  according  to 
Glenard.  It  is  a  white,  inodorous,  almost  in- 
sipid powder,  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  having  bU  the  characters  of  the  vegetable 
alkaloids.  It  acts  as  a  violent  emetic  in  doses 
of  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  or  even  less,  and  is 
a  powerful  poison.  In  small  and  repeated  doses 
ipecacuanha  increases  the  activity  of  Uie  secret- 
ing oi^^B,  ei^eoially  of  the  bronehial  Hmconi 
meanbrane,  and  of  thiB  skin.  In  larger  doses  it 
excites  nausea  and  depression,  while  to  still 
laiffer  doses  it  acts  as  an  emetic,  without  pro- 
ducing such  violent  action,  or  so  much  nausea 
or  da>ression,  as  tartar  emetic.  Ipecacuanha  is 
useful  as  an  emetic  when  it  is  necemary  to  un- 
load the  stomach  in  cases  where  there  is  great 
ddiility  or  in  childhood.  As  a  nauseant^  ex- 
pectorant, and  diaphoretle,  it  Is  prescribed  in 
bronchitis,  etc.,  and  in  disorders  in  which  it  ia 
desired  to  increase  the  action  of  the  skin.  Be- 
■ides  the  powder,  the  most  useful  preparations 
are  the  wine  of  ipecacuanha  and  Dover's  powder, 
in  which  ipecacuanha  is  a  constituent.  To  pro- 
duce the  full  effect  as  a  sudorific,  a  dose  of 
Dover's  powder  should  be  followed  by  e<^ion8 
drafts  of  some  warm  and  harmless  drink. 

XPEX,  ^pftk'  (i.e.,  silk),  Serb  PBO,  pSch. 
A  pleasant  town  of  Montenegro,  on  the  BiBtriea 
(ffitritsa),  or  White  Drin.  dose  to  the  Servian 
frontier  (Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  C  3).  The 
houses  are  lai^e  and  handsome,  and  as  a  rule 
have  gardens  in  which  fruit  and  mulberry  treM 
are  cultivated.  Silk  is  extensively  spun,  and 
arms  are  manufactured.  Ipek  has  a  ^ebrated 
monastery,  the  former  residence  of  the  Servian 
patriarchs.  Pop.,  about  10,500,  mostly  Serbs 
and  AUihnians.  Ipdc  belonged  for  centuries  to 
the  Ottoman  Enqpvre,  ocmstituting  an  important 
town  in  the  Saojak  of  Novlbazar,  but  in  ac- 
eordanm  with  the  territorial  settlements  of  1918, 
whidi  followed  the  Balkan  War  (q.v.),  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Montenegro. 

IPHICBATES  (Lat.,  from  6k.  'I^ucpdnp, 
Iphikratfa).  An  Athenian  general  of  the  first 
half  of  the  fourth  century  B.o.  He  was  of 
humble  parentage.  At  an  early  age  he  b^^ 
his  militaiy  career  in  the  so-called  Corinthian 
War.  He  was  in  comnuud  of  the  Athenian 
traqta  at  Lechseum,  near  Corinth,  In  898  B.a^ 
where  the  Spartans  were  victorious  over  the 
allies.  Immediately  afterward  he  proceeded  to 
introduce  important  changes  in  the  amtor  and 
discipline  of  his  troops.  Thus,  be  made  their 
swords  and  javelins  longer,  and,  by  substituting 
linen  corselets  for  coats  of  maU,  and  light  1^- 
gings  or  greaves  for  heavier  greaves  of  metal, 
he  made  uiem  capable  of  much  greater  rapidity 
of  movement.  With  a  band  of  the  light-armed 
troths,  called  peltasta,  he  unexpectedly  fell  upon 
and  destroyed  or  put  to  rout  a  Lacednmonian 
fliora  of  ht^lites,  or  heavy-armed  Infan^,  600 
strong,  near  Corinth.  In  389  b.o.  he  was  sent 
to  ^race  to  combat  the  Spartans  under  An&x- 
SbbOf  and  by  a  well-planned  attack  be  Inflicted 
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a  enuhing  defeat  nptn  the  Laoednmonians. 
After  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas  (387  B.o.)  IpM- 
craies  remained  in  Thrace,  employing  his  pel- 
tasts  in  the  service  first  of  Seuthes  and 

then  of  King  Cotyt.  In  378  b.o.  he  was  sent, 
at  the  requeet  of  Fhamabazus,  to  assist  Arta- 
xerxes  II  in  reconquering  Egypt,  but  the  under- 
taking was  a  failure.  In  373  B.O.  he  was  ap- 
pointed joint  admiral  with  two  others  to  so  to 
the  relief  of  Corcyra,  then  besieged  by  the  ^lar- 
tans;  In  this  oonunand  he  was  sueoesiful.  In 
309  B.O.  he  was  sent  to  the  neis^lKKrhood 
Corinth  to  assist  the  Spartans  against  the 
Thebans,  and  later  in  the  same  year  he  com- 
manded a  small  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Mace- 
donia. He  ronained  in  this  neighborhood  three 
years  and  was  instrumental  in  retaining  the 
family  of  Amyntas  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia. 
He  later  held  a  command  in  the  Social  War 
(see  GamcE,  Ancient  Bietmy),  but  was  ar- 
raigned, on  a  charge  preferred  by  Chares,  his 
colleague,  for  n^tect  of  duty  and  tr^torotts 
conduct  in  the  battle  at  the  Hellespont.  He 
was  acquitted,  though  his  colleague  Timotheus, 
who  was  arraigned  at  the  same  time  and  on  the 
same  charge,  was  fined  100  talents.  Iphicrates 
died  in  Thrace  (or,  as  some  say,  in  Athena) 
in  353  B.C.  Consult  the  Latin  Life  of  Iphicratw 
by  Cornelius  Nepos,  and,  for  his  ehanges  in  the 
equipment  ot  his  troops,  eta,  Bauer,  Die  grie' 
oAtsehen  Prioat-  nmd  ZriMaoIterMmer  (fid  ed, 
Muni^,  1808). 

IFHIOEHI'AJLat.,  from  Oik.  'I^iY^mo, 
Iphigmeia),  or  IPHTANAB'SA  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
'l^tiwaeoai  see  Leaf  on  Iliad,  ix,  145,  and  Mer- 
rill on  Lucretius,  i,  86).  According  to  the  usual 
Grecian  legend,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytemnestra.  Her  father  having  offended  Ar- 
temis, the  GredE  fleet,  when  on  its  way  to 
l^roy,  was  detained  at  AuUa  calms  and  a 
plague.  Calcbas,  the  aeer,  decmred  that  aa\j 
the  sacriflce  of  Iphigenia  could  appease  the  god- 
dess. At  the  altar  the  goddess  took  pity  on 
the  victim,  substituted  a  bind,  and  carried  Iphi- 
genia in  a  cloud  to  Taurls  (see  CnxBSONisirs, 
2),  where  she  became  priestess  of  the  Taurio 
Artemis,  to  whom  strangers  were  offered  in 
sacriflce.  Thither  came  her  brother  Orestes 
(q.v.),  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  sacri- 
ficed when  lie  was  recognized  by  his  sister.  To- 
getiier  thi^  fled  with  the  sacred  wooden  image 
of  Artemis  to  Sparta,  Argos,  or,  according  to 
the  Attic  version,  to  Brauron  in  Attica,  where 
Iphigenia  remained  as  priestess  of  Artemis 
Brauronia,  or  Artemis  Tanropolos,  and  where 
her  grave  was  shown.  (See  BBAUBomA.) 
Heaiod  declared  that  Iphigenia  did  not  die,  but 
was  by  Artemis  made  the  goddees  Hecate.  The 
Spartans  declared  that  the  image  of  the  Tauric 
Artemis  was  brought  to  Laconiij,  and  that  there 
the  goddess  was  worshiped  as  Artemis  Orthla. 
The  l^end  is  unknown  to  the  Homeric  poenu, 
but  ns  told  in  the  Oypria  (q.T.)  and  later  be- 
came venr  popular,  especially  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Athenian  dramatists.  The  story 
is  also  represented  on  late  vases,  sarcophagi, 
and  Pompeian  wall  paintings.  Iphigenia  is 
originally  a  goddess  akin  to  Artemis  and  wor- 
shiped in  early  times  with  bloody  rites,  or  else 
her  whole  story  was  developed  out  of  an  epitiiet 
of  Artemis.  Consult:  M.  C.  H.  E.  Jacobson,  De 
Fahnlia  ad  Iphigeniam  PertmenM&ua  (K6nigs- 
berg,  1888);  R.  FSrster,  Ipkigenie  (1898); 
C.  M.  Gayley,  The  CUuaio  Myths  in  EngUeh 
Literature  and  Art  (2d  ed.,  Boston,  1911)  ; 
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F,  A.  Hall,  Iphigenia  in  Literature  (St.  Louis, 
1911).  The  Btory  figures  largely  in  plays,  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  in  modern  literatures.  See  Iphi- 
genia AMONG  THE  TaUBI;  IpHIGENIA  AT  AUIJB; 

IfhxgAnh;;  Iphioeme  auf  Tausib;  Iphio^nix 
ZH  Auudb;  IfhigAnie  eh  Tavude;  Iphigbnis 
IN  DBjnn. 

IFHIOENZA  AXOHQ  TEX  TAU'BI  (Gk. 
'I^ydnta  4  ip  Taipoa,  Iphigeneia  he  m  Tawroia). 
A  play  of  Euripides,  produced  about  412  B.O., 
continuing  the  story  of  Iphigenia  after  her 
rescue  from  the  sacrifice,  and  her  transporta- 
I  tion  to  Tauris,  where  she  is  made  the  priestess 
of  Artemis.  Orestes,  pursued  by  Furies,  comes 
wi^  his  friend  Pylades  to  Tauris,  and  is  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  goddess,  when  he  is  made  known 
to  his  Bister  in  a  touching  scene,  and  carries 
her  back  to  their  land.  The  play  is  original 
and  careful  in  plot,  and  is  the  best  known  of 
tile  works  of  Euripides. 

IFHZGENIA  AT  ATTUS  (Gk.  'l^fiiyi^ia  1, 
if  AfiXMi,  Iphigmeia  hS  en  Aulidi).  A  play  by 
Euripides,  produced  after  his  death  by  his  son 
in  40S  B.O.  Its  subject  is  the  intended  sacrifice 
of  Iphigenia,  who  is  saved  by  Artemis  by  the 
substitution  of  another  victim.  The  play,  which 
ifl  probably  the  last  written  by  Euripides,  seems 
to  nave  been  left  unfinished.  Of  bis  tragedies* 
it  alone  has  no  prologue^ 

IPHZOiNIE,  VW^Vv^.  A  trsgedy  1^ 
Racine,  dealing  with  the  Greek  story  of  Iphi- 
genia, first  produced  at  Versailles  in  1874. 

IPHIGENIB  AUT  TAXTBIS,  If't^'nle  ouf 
tou^rls  (Ger.,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris).  A  metrioal 
drama  by  Gtoethe  prodiiced  in  1780. 

IPmQfiNIE  EN  AUUDE,  VWsh&'n^  &n'- 
nAldd'  (Pr.,  Iphigenia  in  Aulis).  An  opera  by 
Oluck  (q.v.),  itrat  produced  in  Paris^  April  19b 
1774. 

IPEia&NXB  EN  TAtTBIDE,  &n  tA'r«d' 
(Fr,,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris).  An  <q>era  by  Gluck 
(q.v.),  flrat  produced  in  Paris,  May  18,  1779. 

iFHiaBniE  Tsr  Delphi,  if'6-^'nie  in 

dSl^A  A  dramatic  poem  by  Friedrich  Halm 
(1886),  a  continuation  of  Goethe's  Iphigenie. 

liraa  (Lat.,  from  Ok.  'I^t).  A  Cretan 
girl,  brought  up  as  a  boy,  betrothed  to  lanthe, 
and  at  her  mother's  entrea^  changed  into  a 
man  by  Isis  on  the  wedding  day. 

IPIAIiES,  «-py&1fts.  A  town  of  Colombia, 
situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  Department 
of  Cauca,  on  the  frontier  of  Ecuador  (Map: 
Colombia,  B  3).  It  Ues  ai  an  altitude  of  over 
10,000  feet  and  has  a  customhouse.  The  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  over  10,000. 

IP'OMCB'A  (Neo-Lat,  from  Gk.  Z^,  *p»,  worm 
+  i/Miot,  homoiot,  like).  A  genus  of  the  family 
Convolvulacese,  differing  very  little  from  the 
genua  Convolvulue,  embracing  about  400  species 
of  tropical  and  warm-temperate  plants.  The 
species  are  mostly  twining  or  trailing  herbs  and 
shrubs,  although  in  the  tropica  a  tew  become 
arborescmt.  Many  are  cultivated  for  tiieir 
beautiful  flowers,  as  the  morning-glory  and 
moonflower;  others  for  their  thick  fleshy  roots, 
as  the  sweet  potato  {Ipomaea  bofafos)  and  jalap 
(q.v.)  {IpotnoBa  purga).  The  large  fleshy  roots 
of^  Ipomcea  batatiUa,  Iponuea  fastigiata,  and 
Iponuea  digitata  are  sometimes  employed  in  the 
same  way  as  sweet  potatoes,  and  Ipomcea  mega- 
potamica,  Ipomoea  cathartica,  and  Ipomcea  ialapa 
have  properties  similar  to  jalap,  though  less 
acUve.  llie  ornamental  species  are  very  numer- 
ous and  are  easily  cultivated.   Ipomcea  quamo- 
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olit,  the  cypress  vine,  beautiful  in  both  flower 
and  foliage,  is  a  native  of  tropical  America, 
but  now  well  established  in  the  warmer  portions 
of  the  United  States.  Ipomaea  veraioolor  and 
Ipomcea  purpurea,  natives  of  Mexico  and  trt^i- 
cal  America,  are  among  our  most  common 
morning-glories,  the  latter  having  eaeaped  from 
gardens  and  become  naturalized  throu^ont 
nearly  the  whole  country.  The  famous  Japa- 
nese moming-gloriee  are  referred  to  Ipomcea 
hederacea  by  some  authorities.  There  are  many 
strains  that  have  been  developed  by  selection, 
some  of  them  of  very  great  beauty.  The  moon- 
flowers  are  derived  from  Ipomcea  bona-nox  and 
Ipomcea  grandifiora.  The  flowers  open  in  the 
evening  and  dose  before  noon  of  the  next  day< 
They  are  pure  white  or  striped  with  green  and 
very  fri^ant.  Ipomcea  faatigiata  and  Ipomcea 
leptophylla,  both  indigenous  to  the  United 
States,  are  noted  for  tiieir  large  fleshy  roots, 
specimens  weighing  20  pounds  of  the  former  and 
100  pounds  of  tbe  latter  being  not  uncommon. 
They  grow  in  dry  soils,  their  thickened  roots 
protecting  them  from  injury  by  drought.  Ipo- 
mcea fastigiata,  known  as  man-of-the-earth  and 
wild  potato  vine,  in  some  regions  is  a  troidile- 
Bome  weed,  difficult  of  eztormlnation  on  aeeoant 
of  Its  huge  roots.  Ipomcea  crboreaoens,  a  Mexi- 
can species,  is  a  tree  20  to  30  feet  high  and  a 
foot  in  diameter.   See  Plate  of  Dloom^WNS. 

IPPOLITOV-IVAHOV,  6p-p6l'6.tdf-6-va'nflf, 
MiCHAiL  MiCHAiLovrrcH  (1860~  ).  A  Rus- 
sian composer,  born  in  Gatchina,  Nov.  19,  1869. 
From  1875  to  1882  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Conservatory,  where  he  studied 
composition  under  Rimsky-Korsakov.  For  the 
next  10  years  he  lived  in  Tiflis,  in  the  Gan- 
casus,  as  director  of  the  conservatory  and  con- 
ductor of  the  symphony  concerts  and  the  opera, 
both  affiliated  with  the  Imperial  Russian  Music 
Society.  During  this  stay  he  became  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  folk  songs  of  the  Caucasian  dis- 
trict, especially  those  of  Georgia.  The  results 
of  these  studies  he  published  later  in  a  book. 
The  Georgia*  Folh-Btmg  (in  Rnsdan),  which 
has  become  the  standard  authority.  Throng 
the  influence  of  Tschaikowsl^  he  became  in 
1893  professor  of  composition  at  the  conserva- 
tory in  Moscow,  and  in  1000  succeeded  Safonoff 
as  director  of  thai  institution.  After  1899  he 
was  also  conductor  of  the  Moscow  Private 
C>pera,  through  which  he  greatly  encouraged  the 
efforts  of  the  younger  nationalist  composers, 
al^ough  his  personal  synqiathies  inclined  more 
towards  the  style  of  Tschaikowskv.  His  chief 
works  are:  the  t^as  Ruth  (1887),  Assy* 
(1900),  Tabtwa  Putyatiahma  (1901),  TVeooAery 
(1011) ;  a  concert  overture  Yar  Khmti;  a  sym- 
phonic scherzo;  an  orchestral  suite,  Cowoosia* 
Sketohee;  a  sinfonietta;  several  cantatas  and 
choral  works,  a  cappella  and  with  orchestra; 
chamber  music  of  a  very  high  order;  sMigs; 
compositions  for  piano, 

IFSAICBUI.,  Ip'am-b<^'.   See  Abu-Sihbkl. 

IPaABA,  Ip-sft'rA.   See  Psaba. 

IP'SXrS  (Lai.,  from  Ok.  'Ifot).  A  town  of 
Phrygia,  Asia  Minor,  near  the  modern  village 
of  EtH-kara-hiesar.  It  is  noted  for  the  b^tle 
(301  B.O.,  or,  as  Grote  attonpts  to  show,  300 
B.C.)  in  which  Antigonus  and  his  son,  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  were  overthrown  by  Seleucus  and 
Lysimachus.  Ipsus  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
bishop  in  the  seventh  and  ei^th  centuries. 

IPSWICH,  Ips'wich  or  IpsTlch.  A  town  of 
Stanley   Co.,   Queensland,   Australia,   on  the 
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Bremer,  at  the  head  of  navigatioii,  23  miles 
west  of  Briabane  (Map:  Qoeenaland,  H  0).  It 
has  manufactares  of  woolens,  lumber,  and  iron- 
work, and,  as  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural 
and  coal-mining  district,  is  a  place  of  increasing 
business  importance.  In  North  Ipswich  are 
large  railway  shops.  Pop.,  1901  (with  sub- 
urbs). 15^46;  leil,  14,028,  (with  suburbs) 
26.000. 

IPSWICH.  A  muniripal,  county,  and  par- 
liamentarr  borough,  the  county  town  of  8uf- 
folk,  England,  on  the  Gipping  River,  11  miles 
northwest  of  Harwich  (Miap:  Gn^and,  H  4). 
The  older  portion  of  the  town  consists  of  narrow 
and  irr^tuar  streets  and  contains  many  quaint 
old  houses.  Its  notable  public  buildings  include 
a  modmi  town  hall,  com  exchange,  an  art 
museum,  and  the  Tndor  muiaion  in  Chriat- 
ehnrch  Paik.  Amoiig  its  educational  institn- 
tions  are  the  grammar  school  founded  in  1477, 
an  endowed  girls'  school,  and  a  workingmen's 
college.  It  manufactures  iron  goods,  railway 
supplies,  fertilizer,  bricks,  sackii^,  agricultural 
implements,  tobacco,  clothing,  shoee,  and  soap, 
and  has  shipbuilding  establi&ments.  Its  docks 
and  lock  are  commodious  and  admit  vesaels  of 
19-foot  draft.  The  town  owns  profitable  real 
estate,  wharrea,  and  markets,  and  maintains 
baths,  free  library  with  mnseam  and  aehool  ot 
sdenee^  and  an  anmretom  with  two  wdl-laid-«nt 
pleasure  grounds.  Ipswich  has  sent  two  repre- 
wntatiTea  to  Parliament  einee  1447.  It  has 
Roman  remains,  but  is  first  mentioned  in  991 
and  1000,  when  sacked  by  Northmen.  Numer- 
ous charters  date  from  the  first  granted  by 
King  John  in  1199.  Pop..  1901,  66,630;  1911, 
73,932.  In  1909  important  anthropological  dia- 
florerira  were  made.  Consult  John  Wodderroooi^ 
Eiatorjf  of  Ipawieh  (Ipswich,  1850),  and  '*Bunu- 
■eripts  of  the  Corporation  of  Ipswich,"  in  Great 
Britain  Historical  Manuscripts  Commiwlon,  Se- 
porta,  vol.  ix  (London,  1883). 

IPSWICH.  A  town  in  Essex  Co.,  Mass.,  on 
the  Ipswich  River,  28  miles  northeast  of  Boston, 
on  ue  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  (Map: 
Massachusetts,  F  2).  It  possesses  the  Heard 
Library,  the  Cobum  Home  for  Aged  Women,  a 
House  of  Correction,  and  the  Manning  ffigh 
SehooL  The  Ipswich  Hiatorieal  Society,  finmded 
in  1890,  poBsesaea  a  collection  of  old  fnmitur^ 
doGumento,  etc.,  and  its  contributions  to  histori- 
cal literature  also  are  of  value.  There  are  plan- 
ing and  grist  milts,  some  clam  interests,  and 
manufactures  of  hosiery,  isinglass,  heels,  boats, 
and  canoes.  The  government  is  administered  by 
town  meetings.  Ipswich  owns  its  water  works 
and  electric-light  plant.  Pop.,  1900,  4668;  1910, 
5777.  IpswicA  was  settled  as  Agawam  in  1638 
1^  John  Winthrop  and  12  assmiiates,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court  passed  a  resolution  that  "Agawam  shall 
be  called  Ipswitcb"  (from  Ipswich,  England). 
When  in  1687  Governor  Andros  levied  an  arbi- 
trary tax,  the  town  formally  protested,  on  the 
ground  that  this  tax  "infringed  their  liberty 
as  free  English  subjects  of  his  Majesty,  and 
the  statute  law  that  no  taxes  should  be  levied 
upon  his  subjects  without  the  consent  of  an 
assembly  chosen  by  the  freeholdov  for  assessing 
the  same."  Several  of  its  citizens  were  there- 
upon arrested  and  punished,  one  of  the  judges 
asserting  that  Engusb  laws  did  not  extend  to 
America,  and  that  colonists  had  no  more  privi- 
legea  left  them  "than  not  to  be  sold  as  slaves." 
This  was  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  Colo- 


nial resistancft  to  arbitrary  taxation.  Ipswich 
was  the  home  for  a  time  of  Natbantd  Ward. 
Anne  Bradstreet,  Nicholas  Eaaton,  William 
Hubbard,  and  John  Norton. 

Bibliography.  The  various  articles  in  the 
Iptwioh  AntiqtMrian  Papers  (Ipswich,  1879- 
) ;  Kimball,  "The  Evolution  of  a  New  Eng- 
land Town."  in  The  Celebration  of  the  2S0th 
Atmioeraary  of  the  Ineorporatioit  of  the  Town  of 
JpawitA  (Bost<m.  1884) ;  Hnrd.  Biatory  of  B$Mm 
County  (2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1888);  T.  F. 
Waters,  JpevHch  in  tfie  Masaaohueetta  Bay 
Colony  (Ipswich,  1006);  id.,  Candleteood:  An 
Anoient  Neighborhood  in  Ipawioh  (Salem,  1910) ; 
C.  W.  Townsend,  Band  Dunes  and  Salt  Marahea 
(Boston,  1913);  pubUcationa  of  the  Ipswich 
Historical  Society. 

IPSWICH  HAH.  See  Mait,  Boienob  or, 
Ancient  Types. 

ntriQITB,  fr-keHcft.  a  seaport  and  the  eapi- 
tal  of  the  D^artment  of  Tarapacfl,  in  northern 
Chile,  on  the  coast  (Map:  Chile,  E  S).  It  is 
r^ularly  built,  but  lies  in  such  an  arid  district 
that  its  water  supply  is  secured  by  an  aqueduct 
from  Pica,  a  distance  of  88  miles.  Inland  are 
the  famous  saltpetre  mines  for  which  the  town  is 
the  port,  and  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
railroad,  and  a  few  miles  to  the  north  are  the 
famous  silver  mines  of  Hnantajaya.  The  harbor 
is  very  well  sheltered,  but  its  rocky  shore  and 
the  strong  surf  make  it  necessary  for  vessels 
to  anchor  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore. 
Besides  saltpetre,  the  town  exports  borax,  iodine, 
and  copper  orea  The  imports  are  chiefly  ma- 
chinery and  fuel  for  the  mines.  In  1911  ttie  im- 
ports amounted  to  $27,975,006,  and  the  exports 
to  $64,849,196  (bulk  saltpetre).  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  United  States  ecmsul.  Pop..  1914.  esti- 
mated at  46,006.  Iquique  enffereii  tnm  earth- 
quakes in  1808  and  1877.  It  formerly  belonged 
to  Peru  and  in  1870  was  the  scene  of  a  naval 
battle  between  Peru  and  Chile,  being  occnpied  by 
the  latter  in  1880.  In  1891  It  was  bombarded 
and  captured  by  insurgents  against  the  Chilean 
government. 

IQUITO,  i-ke'td.  An  Important  tribe,  living 
about  the  junction  of  the  Ni^k)  River  with  the 
MaraOon  (Amazon),  eastern  Ecuador, 
are  rapert  spearmen  and  are  noted  for  thdr 
making  of  ehioha  liquor,  which  they  flavor  with 
the  tmgs  of  a  plant  having  the  effect  of  an 
opiate.  In  religion  they  are  stlU  devoted  to 
fetichism. 

IQTTITOS.  ft-k§'t68.  A  city  of  Peru,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Department  of  Loreto  ( Map :  Co- 
lombia, C  4).  It  is  situated  on  the  Amason 
River.  2600  miles  from  Parft,  Brazil,  at  the 
head  of  navigation  for  ocean  steamers,  and  has 
extensive  docks  for  handling  ita  trade.  It  Is 
connected  with  Europe  by  three  steamship  lines 
with  regular  sailings.  Above  Iquitos  the  Ama- 
zon is  navigable  to  river  steamers  for  426  miles. 
It  is  1268  mites  from  Lima,  the  journey  thence, 
by  rail,  mule  back,  and  river  steamer,  occupying 
17  days,  which  time  will  be  reduced  when  the 
railway  connecting  the  Amazon  with  tiie  port 
of  Paita,  on  tiie  Pacific,  is  completed.  It  is  tiie 
centre  of  a  very  extensive  rubber  trade,  this 
product  from  the  districts  alon^  the  Huallaga, 
upper  Amazon,  and  Madre  de  Dios  rivers  form- 
ing the  chief  export.  It  is  the  second  port  of 
Peru,  having  in  1910  imports  to  the  amount  of 
$4,373,946  and  exports,  $5,428,064.  It  is  the 
seft  of  a  United  States  consul.  Iquitos  was 
founded  in  1863  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
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port  in  direct  connection  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  haa  a  mean  annual  temperature  of 
75'  F.    Pop.,  14,000. 

TRAim,  (Turk.  Mldak,  will,  desire). 

An  Imperial  decree  promulgated  by  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  and  correaponding  to  the  European 
order  in  council. 

IRAK,  A-iHk'.  Hie  name  of  an  indefinitely 
bounded  region  extrading  on  both  tidee  of  the 
confluence  of  the  Euphratee  and  the  Tigria, 
from  the  Syrian  desert  northeastward  to  the 
Elbnrs  Mountains,  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  E  4).  The 
region  conaistB  chiefly  of  sandy  desert  lowlands 
in  the  west,  called  Irak-Arabi,  and  in  the  east 
a  re^on  of  parallel  ridges  and  furrows,  mostly 
barren,  with  fertile  river  valleys,  called  Irak- 
AjonL  Irak-Arabi  is  nearhr  eoterminous  with 
ancient  Bal^lonta  and  inelndes  parts  of  the 
modan  Turkish  vilayets  of  Bagdad  and  Basra. 
It  includes  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cities  of 
Babylon,  Seleucia,  and  Ctesiphon,  and  the  mod- 
em  cities  of  Bagdad,  Basra,  and  Kerbela 
(Meshed  Hussein).  Irfdc-Ajemi  coincides  nearly 
with  the  ancient  Media  and  includes  a  large 
part  of  western  and  central  Persia,  containing 
its  largest  and  most  flourishing  cities,  Ispahan, 
Teheran,  and  Tf^ma^an.  The  pmulation  of  tiie 
whole  of  Irak  is  estimated  at  lUwut  8,000,000. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  western  part  ar«  lugefy 
nomadic. 

IBAX-AJEm,  -&jVme'.    See  Ibak. 

IBAK-ABA3I,  Sfrii-W.    See  Ibak. 

IBAN,  ^r&af.  The  native  name  of  Persia,  in 
its  broadest  sense.  (See  Pbsia.)  The  word 
/rdn  itself,  in  its  modem  form,  is  earlier  found 
as  BrOn  (whence  often  Eranian  as  an  adjec- 
tive), and  it  is  ultimately  connected  with  Aryan 
(q.v.)  as  a  racial  designation.  In  the  Avetta 
(q.v.)  the  people  e;>eak  of  themselves  as  Atryd 
dait%hav6  (Aryan  nations),  and  Ariya  in  the  Old 
Persian  cuneiform  inscriptions  is  employed  in 
the  sense  of  what  we  should  to-day  call  Persian 
in  the  larger  application  of  the  term.  As  a  more 
or  less  denned  unit  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
the  land  of  Iran  is  inutortant  gef^rsphically, 
ethnologically,  historieaUy,  and  lingwstlcally. 

Oeograpliy  and  Ethnology  of  Iran.  As  far 
as  modem  times  are  concerned,  the  more  im- 
portant geographical  and  ethnological  points 
connected  with  Iran  will  be  found  treated  under 
Pebsia.  In  remote  times,  as  later,  the  Iranian 
boundaries  comprehended  the  entire  r^on  from 
the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Russian 
Turkestan  on  the  north,  to  the  Tigris,  the  Per- 
siut  Gulf,  and  the  Arabian  Sea  on  the  west  and 
south,  and  extended  to  the  Indus  on  the  east, 
likewise  comprising  the  modem  Af^ianistan  and 
the  territory  to  the  north  of  it  as  far  as  the 
Jaxartes  River  (Sir  Darya).  The  wide  extent 
of  this  area  showed  as  great  a  variety  of  cli- 
mate, extremes  of  heat  and  oold,  in  anti(]|Uity  aa 
at  present,  and  presented  CMiBiderable  diversify 
of  features  and  characteristics.  While  the 
larger  part  of  the  oonntry  has  ever  been  marked 
as  higmand  or  monntaiiKius,  there  are  extensive 
low  or  d^ressed  tracts,  with  salt  deserts  and 
arid  wastes  alternating  with  swampy  districts 
and  plains.  What  we  know  of  the  country  in 
antiquity  shows  that  it  was  generally  fertile 
and  well  wooded  in  parts;  but  irrigation  is  not 
infrequently  referred  to.  With  r^rd  to  terri- 
torial distribution  in  ancient  times,  it  may  be 
added  that  in  the  Aveata  the  lands  on  the  west 
which  came  more  prominentiy  into  notice  w6re 
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the  country  known  in  history  as  Media  (q.v.), 
including  Azerbaijan  or  Atropatene  (q.v.),  and 
the  districts  about  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  on  the 
east,  Bactria  (q.v.),  including  the  modem  terri- 
tories of  Ehorassan  and  Seistan,  together  with 
parts  of  the  present  A^hanistan.  Persia  (an- 
cient PAna),  or  Persia  proper,  is  first  mo- 
tioned at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the 
Acluemeniau  kingdom.  ( See  Achaicknbs.) 
From  that  time  the  real  history  of  the  Iranian 
Empire  as  a  whole  b^fins.  Ethnologically  the 
Iranian  people  are  members  of  the  Aryan  or 
Indo-Germanic  famUy.  The  general  Iranian 
type  may  be  deduced  by  a  comparison  of  the 
racial  features  of  the  Persiuis,  Kurds,  Ossetes, 
Baluchis,  Afghans,  and  inhabitants  of  the  Pamir 
dis^cts.  The  Iranian  type,  however,  has  been 
somewhat  affected,  even  from  the  earliest  times, 
1^  admixture  with  the  adjoining  Semitic,  Tu- 
ranian, and  Indian  tribes  that  Dorder  on  the 
land  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spread  of 
Iranian  blood  beyond  its  own  country  may  be 
rect^ized,  eg.,  among  the  people  of  north- 
western India.  Similarly,  Iranian  lineaments, 
like  linguistic  traits,  may  be  found  penetrating 
into  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor,  even  from  a  re- 
mote period  in  the  past.  When  the  gradual  dis- 
persion of  the  Ar^u  or  Indo-Germanic  tribes 
took  place  in  prehistoric  times,  it  is  presumed 
that  the  Iranians  may  have  entered  the  great 
plateau  from  the  north,  on  the  west  of  the  Oxus 
and  Jaxartee,  and  have  thus  begun  their  ad- 
vance into  the  country  that  later  became  their 
habitat.  Linguistic,  mythological,  and  religious 
evidences  prove  that  uiey  must  long  have  re- 
mained in  union  with  thnr  Indian  oonsins. 

History  of  Inui.  The  beginnings  of  Iranian 
history  are  shrouded  in  darkness,  although 
the  existence  of  an  ancient  kingdom  in  Bactria 
is  inferred  from  early  Oriental  and  classical 
references.  (See  Bacisia.)  With  the  MecUan 
kingdom,  however,  we  are  on  historic  ground, 
even  though  the  early  tradition  of  a  Median 
conquest  of  Babylonia  (2400  b.c.)  as  recorded 
by  Berosns  (q.v.)  may  not  be  anthoitle.  Nev^ 
thelees,  witii  the  presumed  advanoe  of  the  Ira- 
nian pemles  westward  In  thdr  land,  the  Medes 
came  eanlest  into  real  prominenee,  and  though 
subject  to  AmmitL  for  centuries,  th^  were  able 
to  throw  oB  toe  Assyrian  yoke  about  the  ninth 
century  B.O.,  and  real  unlly  was  given  to  the 
Median  kingdom  in  the  eighth  century  by 
Deioces,  an  able  Iranian  monarch.  (For  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  kingdom,  see  Mdia.) 
The  account  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Median 
dynasty  1^  Cyras  (sbont  560  B.O.),  and  the 
events  which  fed  to  the  founding  of  the  great 
Persian  Empire  of  the  Acluemenian  kings,  and 
to  its  fall  throuji^  Alexander  the  Great,  will 
be  found  in  the  several  articles  devoted  to  those 
topics.  The  Selencid  dynasty  (see  SiLEacmB) 
swayed  the  fortunes  of  Iran  for  about  70  years 
and  gave  plac?  to  tiie  Parthian  dynasty  of  the 
ArsacidiB  (q.v.),  which  reigned  for  nearly  five 
eentories  (250  B.a-e2S  Aji.).  This  rale  yidded 
in  tura  to  the  Iranian  monarchy  of  tbe  Saa* 
sanidn  (q.v.).  The  overthrow  of  this  house 
by  the  Arab  Mohammedan  invasion  in  tbe 
seventh  century  dianged  the  history  of  Iran, 
nationally,  religiously,  and  linguistically.  For 
details  of  these  events,  consxilt  the  article 
Pebsia. 

Bibliography.  The  standard  work  relating 
to  all  Iranian  subjects  is  Geiger  and  Euhn, 
Orundriaa  der  inmiMahm  Pk&ologie  (Sti'ass- 
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btt^,  1895-1004),  where  the  fnlleet  bibliographi- 
es! references  will  be  found.  Besides  this  work, 
for  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Iran,  consult: 
Rawlinson,  Seven  Great  Monarohiet  of  the  An- 
cient Eaaiem  World  (London,  186S) ;  Spiegel, 
Eramitohe  AltertuitUkunde  {8  toIb.,  Leipzig, 
1871-78);  Geiger,  CwiiMation  of  the  Battem 
IramiMU  (trans.,  London,  1886);  Gutschmid, 
Gevthiohte  Irana  von  Alexander  der  Orotae  bit 
turn  Vntvgang  der  Araaeiden  (Tttbingen, 
1888) ;  Curson.  Pertia  and  the  Persian  Question 
(London,  1882);  Justl,  Iramaokea  Nammbuoh 
(Marburg,  1896) ;  J.  J.  Modi,  ed.,  The  K.  B. 
Cama  Memorial  Volume :  B$»aya  on  Iraniam 
Subjects  Written  bjf  Various  Soholara  in  Honor 
of  Kharahedji  Etustamji  Cama  (Bombay,  1000)  ; 
Marquart,  BranMir  naoh  der  OeograpMe  des 
Psaudo-Mose*  Xoranafi  (Berlin,  1001);  Eduacd 
never,  "Zur  Kltestcn  GeseMchte  der  Iranier,**  In 
Zvaac^ft  fUr  vergMchende  Spraehforaehuno 
(ib..  1007);  J.  J.  Modi,  ed.,  BpiegH  Memoriat 
Volume:  Papers  on  Iranian  Subjecta  Written 
by  Various  Soholara  m  Bonor  of  the  Late  Dr. 
federio  Spiegel  (Bombay,  1908);  Prsfek,  0e- 
atMtihte  der  Meder  wm(  Perser  bia  eur  jm4ke- 
donisehen  Broberung  (Ootiia,  1006-10) ;  Eduard 
Meyer,  GeseMehte  des  Alterhma,  tqIs.  iiS-^  (8d 
ed.,  Stuttgart,  1910-  ) ;  Y.  B.  Mina,  Iran  and 
the  Iranians:  Being  an  Aoeoumt  of  the  Hiatorjff 
Religion,  Constitution,  and  Arts  of  the  Persian 
People  (Baltimore,  1913). 

tBAiriAH,  or  ERAlTXAir.  The  term  ap- 
plied to  peoples,  some  of  which  are  now  almost 
or  altogether  extinct,  speaking  languages  bdong- 
ing  to  the  Ar^n  stock  and  inhabiting  the  pla- 
teau ^ring  between  Aria  Minor  and  the  Caspian 
on  the  wist  and  the  Hindu  Kudi  Mountains 
on  the  east  (of  which  modem  Persia  forms  the 
ehief  part).  The  chief  Iranian  peoples,  which 
number  some  16,000,000  members,  are  ^e  Per- 
sians (Tajiks  of  the  East;  Haiemis  of  the  Cas- 

fian  littoral,  and  the  Teheran-Ispahan  country; 
'arsis,  now  principally  resident  in  western 
India,  but  also  in  the  region  between  Ispahan 
and  tiie  Poviaa  Gulf),  andent  and  modem,  and 
the  old  Bactrians,  whose  descendants  are  said  to 
speak  still  a  purer  Persian  than  that  fn  vogue 
in  Persia  itsdf,  together  with  the  partly  ciril- 
lied  Kurds;  while  the  Tats  and  Azerbaijanis, 
the  Saris  of  Russian  Turkestan,  and  certain 
portions  of  the  population  of  Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan,  etc.,  are  jphysicallr  Persians  who 
qieak,  more  or  less,  Tnrklc  dialects.  Earlier 
authorities  classed  the  Armenians  with  the 
Iranians,  but  it  is  better  to  regard  them  as  in- 
dcfwndent  members  of  the  A^an  stock.  The 
Oraetee  are  generally  nsarded  as  Iranians.  The 
mass  of  the  Aryan  tribes  of  Afghanistan  and 
Baluchistan,  by  some  oonsldered  Iranian,  show, 
on  the  whole,  greater  affinities  with  the  Aryans 
of  Hindustan.  The  Golchas  of  Pamir  are  rather 
an  independent  Aryan  branch  than  a  subdivision 
of  the  Iranians.  Mftllenhoff  and  V.  Miller  have 
shown  that  many  place  names  in  southern 
Russia  are  of  Iraniui,  and  emeialfy  Ossetian, 
origin,  and  this  agrees  with  the  theory  iriileh 
considers  the  bulk  of  the  Scythian  peoples  to 
haye  been  Iranian.  From  the  dawn  of  history 
the  land  from  the  borders  of  Asia  Minor  to  the 
monntfiins  of  Pamir  has  been  inhabited,  gen- 
erally speaking,  by  tribes  and  nations  of  Aryan 
stock,  and  chiefly  of  the  variety  called  Iraaien. 
Even  b^ond  the  Oxus,  the  traditional  frontier 
between  Iran  and  Turan,  Iranian  enltnre,  old 
and  n<Ew,  can  be  traced  beyond  the  borders  of 
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China,  and  no  doubt  some  of  the  nomad  hordes 
who  hovered  about  western  Europe  were  not  all 
Turanian  in  their  make-up.  Within  the  Iranian 
area  many  blends  exist.  Besides  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Aryan  Medee  and  Persians  of  a 
fairly  pure  strain,  and  the  purer  Eastern  Ira- 
nians, almost  every  pemie  of  Aria  Minor  and  of 
Central  Asia  has  added  its  quota  to  the  hybrid 
populaUons.  Mongolian,  Arabian,  Turkish  con- 
quests, and  the  commercial  and  colonizing  in- 
stincts of  Jews,  Armenians,  natives  of  the 
Caucastis,  etc.,  have  also  contributed  their 
share  to  the  mixture.  War,  slavery,  and  peace- 
ful nomadism  have  likewise  helped,  both  in 
ancient  and  in  modem  times.  The  range  of 
culture  of  the  Iranians  is  very  extensive,  reach- 
ing from  the  civilizations  of  ancient  Bu^rians, 
Medes,  and  Persians  (and  thrir  modem  rq»re- 
aentatires)  to  the  lutlf-savage  seehiricMi  and 
isolati<m  of  some  of  the  small  hUl  communitlea. 
Most  authorities  do  not  assign  to  the  Iranians 
as  high  a  rank  intellectually  as  is  possessed 
by  the  Aryans  of  India  or  by  the  Semites,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  Aryans  of  Europe.  The 
situation  of  the  plateau  of  Iran  between  India 
and  China  on  the  one  hand  and  Asia  Minor  and 
Arabia  <hi  the  otiier  has  made  it  inevitably  an 
absorber  and  a  transmitter  of  culture,  a  high- 
way of  commerce,  and  a  theatre  of  religious 
disputes.  Hie  great  mass  of  the  Iranians  are 
now  profesBora  of  Islam,  but  of  the  Shiite  or 
"unorthodox"  sort — a  protest,  as  it  were,  of 
the  Aryan  against  the  Semitic  mind.  The  an- 
cient Aryan  religion,  Zoroastrianism,  indigenous 
to  the  Eastern  Iran,  with  its  dualism  and  rever- 
ence of  flre  as  the  sacred  symbol,  exerdsed  oon- 
ridenble  inflnence  upon  the  Klirews. 

Some  of  the  Iranians  (Persians  and  Parsis 
in  particular)  have  from  time  Immemorial  been 
devoted  to  commerce,  and  have  spread  Persian 
influence  to  the  Red  Sea  on  the  west,  and  to  the 
western  shores  of  India  in  the  other  direction, 
while  northward  they  have  carried  it  into  Si- 
beria and  China.  The  best  side  of  the  Iranians 
of  the  present  time  is  seen  in  the  educational 
and  charitable  activities  of  the  great  Parri  mer- 
chants of  India,  who  in  many  reniects  are  set- 
ting exanqiles  for  the  whole  world.  The  worst 
is  seen  in  some  of  the  aspects  of  Persian  tyr- 
anny. All  grades  between  still  exist  here  and 
tiiere  over  the  wide  Iranian  land.  The  Iranians 
in  general  are  judged  by  Ripley  to  belong  phys- 
icaUy  to  the  ''Mediterranean"  race,  tiieir  ideal 
type  represented  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
Farais  about  the  andent  Persc|H>liB  and  the 
Lnria  of  the  monnti^  of  western  Posia,  hav- 
ing been  modified  in  the  sonthwert  hv  the  Sonl- 
tic  intruders,  in  the  east  and  northeast  (the 
mass  of  the  people)  by  Mongcdian  admixture, 
and  on  the  littoral  of  the  Arabian  Sea  towards 
the  southeast  by  Indian,  or  perhaps  Nettie, 
additions.  See  Iranian  Lanotjagkb;  Indian 
Peoples. 

Bibllograi^T.  Beridee  the  authorities  men- 
timed  xuader  the  snbdiviriona  of  the  Iranians, 
the  following  woito  may  he  mentioned:  Spi^<d, 
Eraniache  Altertumakunde  (Lelprig,  1871-78); 
Ayiiso,  Loa  Puebloa  Iranioa  y  Zoroaatro  (Mad- 
rid, 1874) ;  De  Harlez,  Etudes  eraniennet 
(Paris,  1880) ;  Fontane,  Lea  Iramiena  (ib., 
1881);  Spiegel,  Eran  (Berlin,  1883);  Darme- 
steter.  Etudes  iranieimea  (Paris,  1883)  ;  De 
Morgan,  Miaaion  scientifique  en  Perae  (ib., 
1884-07);  Gei^,  doilismtion  of  Baatem  Iran 
in  Ancient  Times  (Eng.  trans.,  Londm,  1886) ; 
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Spinel,  Die  arisehe  Periode  und  ihre  Zutt&nde 
(Leipzig,  1887) ;  Binder,  Au  Kurditton,  m 
Misopotatnie  et  en  Perae  <PariB,  1887);  Houb- 
■aye,  Les  peuplea  actuels  de  la  Perse  {Lyon, 
1887);  Dieulafoy,  La  Perae,  la  OhtUdSe,  et  la 
Sueiane  (Paris,  1887} ;  Bniiinhofer,  Iran  mtd 
Turan  (Leipzig,  1899) ;  id.,  Fom  Pontue  tne  zum 
Indtu  (ib.,  1890);  Oelger  and  Kuhn,  Grundrise 
der  iraniachen  Philologie  (Straasburg,  1895- 
1904);  Minns,  Scythians  and  Qreeki  (Cam- 
bridge, 1913),  full  bibliography;  and  the  Bec- 
tions  on  the  PereianB  and  Iranians,  in  Friedrich 
Katzel,  History  of  Mankind  (Eng.  trans.,  3 
vols.,  London,  1898),  and  W.  Z.  RlpU^B  Races 
of  Surope  (New  York,  1890). 

TTjATTTATT  LANGITAaES  AStH  LZTB&A- 
TUBBS.  Historically,  the  linguistic  and  lit- 
eraty  mcaiuments  of  Iran  cover  a  period  of 
more  than  2500  years,  dating  from  the  early 
Zoroaetrian  scriptures  and  the  Old  Persian  cunei- 
form inscriptions,  through  the  Pahlavi,  down  to 
Modern  Persian  literature.  From  the  stand- 
point of  speech  the  Iranian  tongues  are  most 
closely  allied  to  the  Indie  languages,  and  to- 
gether they  make  up  the  Indo-Iranian  group. 
(See  Irdo-Ibakuk  liANQUAcns.)  Three  great 
periods  in  the  development  of  these  tongues 
may  be  recognized — Old  Iranian,  Middle  Ira- 
nian, and  New  or  Modem  Iranian,  1.  The  first 
of  these,  the  Old  Iranian  p«:iod,  includes  the 
Aveata  (q.v.)  and  the  cuneifonn  inscriptions 
and  anteiuites  the  Christian  era  by  fully  six 
centuries,  although  it  probably  extended  into  the 
fourth  century  ajd.  There  is  practically  a  bar- 
ren period  of  Ave  eoituries  during  the  Parthian 
sway,  from  the  third  century  to  the  early 
part  of  the  third  oentury  a.d^  during  which 
time  there  are  no  real  literary  monuments,  al- 
though possibly  some  later  Avestan  texts  may 
have  been  compoaed,  and  certaiin  inscriptions 
and  devices  in  coins  may  be  cited  as  helping  to 
eke  out  our  knowledge  of  the  Old  Iranian  period 
till  the  rise  of  the  Sassanian  monareby  (228 
ajk).  2.  The  Middle  Iranian  period  dates  fn»n 
the  latter  erent  and  extends  to  about  the  ninth 
or  tenth  century  of  our  era.  It  is  represented 
by  the  language  and  literature  known  as  Pah- 
lavi (q.v.),  including  Huzvaresh,  Pazand,  and 
Parsi.  3.  The  New  or  Modern  Iranian  period 
begins  practically  in  the  tenth  century  A.D., 
with  the  rise  of  the  Modem  Persian  language 
and  literature  (q.v.)  under  Firdanai  (q.v.)  and 
his  immediate  predecessors.  Witibin  this  period, 
besides  the  New  Persian,  there  oome  tiie  various 
modern  Iranian  languages  and  tongues,  Afghan, 
Baluchi,  Kurdish,  OaseiiBh,  the  dialects  of  the 
Pamir  and  Caspian  districts,  and  the  dialects 
of  Central  Iran.  All  the  Iranian  languages  have 
certain  phonetic  characteristics  which  mark 
them  and  distinguish  them  from  the  kindred 
group  of  Indie  tongues.  Most  conspicuous 
among  these  are:  (1)  the  change  of  Indo-Oer- 
manic  a  into  Iranian  h;  e.g.,  Skt.  «am4, 'same,' 
iike,'  'air  =  Av.  hama,  OPera.  hama,  PhL 
hamak,  Paz.  hamd,  NPers.  hanuth,  Bal.  hama[k), 
Kurd.  Aoffifl;  (2)  the  presence  of  the  voiced 
sibilants  e,  S,  e.g.,  Skt.  j&nu,  'knee'  =  Av.  z&nu. 
Phi.  fanlik,  NPera.  z&nH,  Afgh.  zangHn,  Bal.  2dn, 
Kurd.  2df»;  Skt.  hO,hi,  *arm'  =  Av.  h&zu.  Phi. 
hUzlh,  Meufe.  NPers.  h&mt;  Skt  mrfKfcd  (Vedie 
mfUM),  'mercy'  —  Av.  margxdika;  (3)  the  use 
of  spirants  instead  of  aspirates,  as  well  as  a 
general  tendency  to  spirantization  {tk,  9,  gK, 
n,  etc.) ;  (4)  there  are  numerous  minor  phonetic, 
morphological,  and  syntactical  features  which 
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can  be  discussed  only  in  a  technical  treatment 
of  the  individual  languages  concerned.  The  de- 
tails r^arding  the  various  Iranian  literatures, 
Avesta,  Old  Peraiaai,  Pahlavi,  etc.,  will  be  found 
in  the  separate  articles  devoted  to  tiioae  sub- 
jects. The  modem  Iranian  languages  are  writ- 
ten in  the  Arabic  script,  the  ancient  Persian 
inscriptions  in  wedge-shaped  letters  borrowed 
from  the  Babylonian  characters,  while  the  Pah- 
lavi and  Avesta  are  in  a  script  based  on  the 
Semitic  writing  and  read  from  right  to  left. 

Consult  linguistic  monographs  in  Oeiger  and 
Kuhn,  Qrundriss  der  iraiUeohen  Philologie 
(StrasabuTg,  1806-1904),  foU  bibliographies; 
Gray,  /mfo-Zronwrn  Phonology  (New  York, 
1902);  Bartholonue,  Altjnmwofte*  Worterbuoh 
(Strasaburg,  1904);  Avesta,  Pahlavi  and  An- 
cient Persian  Studies  in  Honor  of  P.  Bemjana 
(ib.,  1904);  The  Spiegel  Memorial  Volume, 
edited  by  J.  Modi  (Bombay,  1908). 

IBAPTrATO,  e'rA-pwtl'td.  A  district  town  in 
the  Mexican  State  of  Guanajuato,  situated  on 
the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  33  miles  from 
Guanajuato,  the  capital  of  the  state  (Map; 
Mexico,  H  7).  Its  climate  is  so  equable  that 
strawberries  are  muketed  the  year  round.  It 
has  a  number  of  old  convents  and  churches. 
Pop..  1900,  19,640;  1910,  21,469. 

niAWADI,  Ir'A-wa'dl.  A  river  of  Farther 
India.   See  Ibbawaddt. 

IB  BIT,  «r-b6t'.  The  capital  of  a  district  in 
the  Russian  Government  of  Perm,  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Irbit  with  the  Nitza,  110 
miles  northeast  of  Ekaterinburg  (M^:  Russia, 
K  3).  It  is  famous  (diie^  for  its  annual  foir, 
instituted  in  1643  and  second  only  to  that  of 
Nizhni  Novgorod.  It  lasts  the  whole  month  of 
Febnury  and  is  visited  hy  about  20,000  people. 
The  chief  articles  of  commerce  are  manufactures 
from  Russia,  silk,  woolen,  and  cotton  goods, 
trinkets,  drugs,  groceriea,  fruits,  wine,  and  tea; 
hides  and  pdts  from  Siberia.  1^  annual  value 
of  tpxtds  brought  to  Che  fair  exceeds  820,000,000. 
Irbit  was  founded  by  tiw  Tatars  in  1833.  Pm- 
1807,  20,064. 

TTIT.PHT.T.,  Ir'dSl,  Jahis  (1750-09).  An 
American  jurist,  bom  in  Lewes,  En|;land.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  and  influential  En^ish 
mercliant  largely  engaged  in  the  American  trade, 
who  secured  for  him  a  position  in  the  customs 
service  of  North  Carolina.  He  entored  as  a 
deputy  collector  in  1767,  finally  beoomiiig  in 
1774  collector  of  rOTal  customs  for  the  mtire 
Colony.  Meanwhile  he  had  studied  law  and  had 
been  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  the  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  controversies  between  England  and  the 
colonists  he  openly  showed  his  sympathy  with 
the  cause  of  his  adopted  country,  resigned  the 
collectorship,  and  entered  enthusiastically  into 
the  work  of  organizing  the  Revolutionary  gov- 
ernment. The  necessity  for  a  reorganization  of 
the  law  courts  aj^iMaJed  to  him  particular^, 
and  to  this  work  he  devoted  his  best  efforts,  u 
December,  1777,  he  was  chosen  a  judge  of  the 
North  Carolina  Supreme  Court,  and  in  1787  was 
commissioned  by  the  L^slature  to  revise  and 
codify  the  statutes  of  the  Stat^  which  resulted 
in  the  important  publication  known  as  Iredell's 
Revision  of  the  Statutes  of  North  Carolina 
(1701).  He  was  an  ardent  Federalist,  but  with 
liis  political  associates  could  not  overcome  the 
oppmition  which  prevented  North  Carolina  from 
accepting  the  Constitution  until  several  months 
after  Washington's  inauguration.  In  February, 
1790,  he  was  named  by  President  Wa^ington 
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as  aaioeUte  jiutice  of  tiie  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until 
his  death.  Gonsalt  McRee,  lAfe  and  Correspond- 
mce  of  James  Iredell  (New  York,  1857). 

THTmETiT.,  Jaices  (178&-1853).  An  Ameri- 
can jurist  and  legislator,  son  of  James  Iredell, 
associate  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  He  was  born  at  Edeoton,  Chowan  Co., 
N.  C;  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1806;  studied 
law;  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  North 
Carolina.  In  the  War  of  1812  he  raised  and 
commanded  a  company  of  North  Carolina  vol- 
unteers. His  political  career  began  in  1816, 
with  his  election  to  the  State  Le^slature.  To 
this  body  he  was  repeatedly  reSlected,  was 
Speaker  of  the  Lower  House  in  1817-18,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  term  on  the  bench 
of  the  Superior  Court  in  1810,  served  until  his 
deetirai  as  Governor  of  the  State  in  1827.  In 
the  following  year  be  suooeeded  Nathanid 
Macon  in  the  United  States  Senate,  serving 
until  1831,  when  he  retired  permanently  from 

Eiiblic  life  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law. 
[e  was  a  commissioner  to  revise  the  statutes 
of  North  Carolina,  the  result  of  his  labors  being 
the  publication  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (1S36- 
37),  and  as  the  reporter  for  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  for  many  years  he  eonpiled  21 
vdumes  of  JKeporto.  He  also  pidilisbed  a 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Eaeoutort  and  Admm- 
istratort  (1837)  and  D^est  of  Reported  Cases 
m  the  Courts  of  Xorth  CoroIiM,  1776  to  I84S 
(1839-46). 

TRKLAND,  Ir^and.   The  smaller  of  the  two 

S-eat  islands  forming  the  United  Kingdom  of 
reat  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  rises  from  the 
oontinental  shelf  amid  shallow  waters,  the  line 
maridng  a  depth  of  600  feet  running  from  26  to 
100  miue  west  of  the  Irish  coast.  Beyond  this 
line  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  slopes  rapidly  to 
oceanic  depths.  Ireland  is  thus  essentiaUy  a 
part  of  Europe  and  lies  on  the  western  rim 
of  the  mighty  land  mass  of  Eurasia.  Its  area 
is  32,686  square  miles,  including  about  500,000 
acres  in  water  areas.  Ireland  extends  through 
nearly  four  degrees  of  latitude,  f r<»n  the  parallel 
of  61"  26'  N.  to  that  of  66*  21'. 

Topography.  On  the  east,  along  the  waters 
of  the  Irish  Sea  and  St.  George's  Channel,  which 
separate  Ireland  from  En^and  and  Wales,  the 
coast,  of  softer  rock  than  that  of  the  west,  is 
comparatively  straight  for  long  stretches  and 
has  few  deep  indentations.  On  the  west,  how- 
ever,  where  ute  coast,  of  hard  rock  with  drowned 
valleys,  is  exposed  to  the  gales  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  sea  penetrates  far  into  the  land  through 
long,  deep  valleys.  These  valleys  are  true  fiords 
like  those  of  the  west  coasts  of  Scotland  and 
Norway,  and,  as  in  those  countries,  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  inlets  and  all  along  the  coast 
tiiere  are  steep  diffs  and  hundr^s  of  little 
islands  that  were  torn  froin  the  mainland  mass 
by  ocean  storms  and  other  destructive  influences. 
Tiie  northwest  edge  of  Europe,  therefore,  has 
the  same  genenU  characteristics  tiom  Bantiy 
Bay,  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Ireland,  to 
the  North  Cape,  far  north  of  tiie  Arctic  circle 
in  Scandinavia.  The  chief  ports  of  Ireland  are 
Belfast  and  Dublin  on  the  east  coast,  Waterford 
and  Cork  on  the  south,  and  Londonderry  on  the 
north.  The  west-coast  ports  are  of  little  im- 
portance except  in  the  coasting  trade. 

In  its  general  surface  Ireland  may  be  de- 
scribed as  basin-shaped.    A  traveler  sailing 
al<mg  the  coast  waters  mij^t  get  the  idea  that 
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Ireland  is  very  mountainous.   As  he  mars  the 

coast  from  Holyhead — the  common  route  from 
England  to  Dublin — he  sees  the  blue  line  of  the 
Wicklow  Mountains  rising  2000  feet  above  sea 
level.  The  details  come  into  view  as  he  ap- 
proaches Dublin.  He  sees  the  rounded  bosses 
of  Killiney  and  the  grim  promontories  of  Howth 
and  Bray,  which  are  only  the  outliers  of  the 
hij^  granite  moorlands  that  stretch  away  for 
70  miles  to  the  south.  Farther  north,  hetweon 
Dundalk  and  Dundnim  bays,  he  sees  a  still 
more  rugged  and  picturesque  coast,  with  the 
huge  domes  of  the  Moume  Mountains  rising 
above  it;  and  then  at  Belfast  come  into  view 
the  long,  black  scarps,  terraced  and  uninviting, 
which  form  the  edges  of  the  high  plateau  be- 
hind them.  Rounding  the  north  coast,  he  sera 
along  the  Atlantic  shores  of  Donegal  and  Mayo 
great  walls  of  rock,  2000  feet  high  in  places, 
Uie  finest  cliffs  in  the  British  Isles;  and  down 
the  west  coast  are  the  nigged  heights  of  Con- 
naught,  the  high  limestone  terraces  of  northern 
Clare,  and  farther  south  range  after  range  ex- 
tends along  the  shores  till  they  culminate  in 
the  gray  masses  that  look  down  on  Bantry  Bay. 
The  bluest  peak  Is  Carrantuo  Hill  (Carran 
Tual),  near  the  {neturesque  Lakes  of  KilUmey, 
whi(^  has  an  eufvatlon  of  3414  feet  aboTo  sea 
level.  The  interior  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  country,  from  the  latitude  of  Belfast,  is 
parUy  broken  and  mountainous.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  southern  part  of  the  island  a  little 
south  of  the  latitude  of  Dublin.  The  uplands 
are  not  comparable,  however,  to  the  Scottish 
and  Welsh  highlands,  but  resemble  rather  the 
hills  of  the  Sottish  lowland. 

Broadly  speaking,  therefore,  the  highlands  of 
Ireland  are  massed  upon  its  margin.  The  cen- 
tral area,  the  largest  single  feature  of  the  topog- 
raphy, is  a  plain  with  a  breadth  of  50  miles 
and  an  extent  from  east  to  west  of  100  miles 
or  more,  in  which  numerous  bogs  and  lakes 
have  formed.  When  the  traveler  crosses  Ire- 
land, from  Dublin  to  Qalway  (115  miles),  e.g., 
be  meets  scarcely  a  hill  on  the  way.  He  may 
travel  over  large  parts  of  tiie  central  n^ons 
and  feel  himself  on  a  great  plain  above  which 
hills  or  ranges  of  elevated  surface  rise  here  and 
there,  thov^  th^  are  quite  insignificant  in 
compariscm  with  the  wide  expanse  ol  brown  bog 
or  level  meadowland. 

Hydrography.  So  much  of  the  high  ground 
is  for  the  most  part  insular  masses  with  ill- 
determined  divides  that  the  river  courses  in 
most  portions  present  no  uniformity  of  Systran. 
The  rivers,  sometimes  exhibiting  sharp  changss 
In  troid,  yet  flow  towards  all  the  surrounding 
seas,  even  penetrating  the  coast  highlands  from 
the  central  plain,  most  of  which  is  not  over  500 
feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  possible  to  go  fr<Hn 
the  central  plain  to  the  sea  by  12  lines  through 
the  hills  without  exceeding  an  elevation  of  300 
feet.  The  water  parting  between  the  eastern 
and  western  rivers  may  be  traced  from  Lough 
Foyle  to  Misen  Head,  but  it  is  a  winding  line, 
marked  by  no  definite  and  detennining  surface 
features. 

The  rainfall  is  abundant  in  the  central  plain, 
with  the  result  that  the  slow-moving  rivers 
widen  into  long  lakes,  or  loughs.  The  Shannon 
and  Erne  rivers  are  chains  of  such  lakes  joined 
by  stretches  of  river,  the  river  sections  being 
not  very  much  longer  than  the  lakes.  The 
northern  part  of  the  i»ntral  plain  is  drained  by 
tiie  Erne.   The  centre  of  the  plain  is  drained 
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hy  the  Shannon,  which  ^pties  into  the  Atlantic 
through  a  wide  eetiuiry  70  miles  in  length.  The 
Shannon,  250  milea  long.  Is  the  longest  river  in 
tile  United  Kingdom.  Nearly  half  of  it  above 
the  estuaiy  is  i^de  np  of  the  three  lake*  AUm, 
Bw,  and  Derg.  All  tiie  moat  important  rivers 
flow  from  the  plain,  the  mountain  streams  on 
the  coast  aides  being  too  limited  in  length  and 
drainage  area  to  have  large  volumes.  Some  of 
the  plain  streams,  like  the  Boyne,  have  no  lakes 
in  their  courses.  A  few  of  these  sluggish  rivers 
serve  as  means  of  communication  with  the  inte- 
rior, and  their  usefulness  is  augmented  by  the 
considerably  developed  canal  system  of  the  ooun- 
try.  The  Shannon  River,  navigidile  by  lar^ 
steamers  tor  129  miles,  is  connected  with  Dublin 
by  the  Grand  and  Royal  canals,  thus  affording 
water  communication  across  the  island.  B<^ 
covering  a  large  part  of  the  plain  are  the  source 
of  peat,  so  extensively  used  in  Ireland  for  fuel. 
The  Bog  of  Allen,  to  the  east  of  the  centre  of 
the  plain,  is  the  most  extensive  of  tiiese  wet, 
barren  r^ona. 

OUmate.  The  most  potent  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  dimate  of  Ireland  is  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  prevailing  west  winds  blowing  over 
the  broad  expanse  of  water  are  tempered  hy^  the 
influence  of  its  comparatively  warm  surface,  so 
that  the  mean  winter  tonperature  of  Ireland, 
ranging  from  40°  F.  to  45°  F.,  is  20'  F.  to 
30°  F.  higher  than  that  of  places  on  the  same 
rarsllels  of  latitude  in  America  and  in  west 
Bossia.  The  influence  of  the  eqniU>le  sea  di- 
mate is  also  very  pronounced  in  Bmnmer*  the 
mean  summer  temperature  of  Ireland,  00*  F. 
to  62°  F.  being  from  6°  F.  to  10'  F.  lower  than 
that  of  east  Prussia.  Ireland  has  the  greatest 
advantages,  both  as  to  temperature  and  rainfall, 
that  an  insular  climate  affords.  It  also  has 
the  disadvantages,  as,  e.g.,  the  impleasant  damp 
winds  that  sweep  in  from  the  ocean  and  tbe 
fog  and  mist  that  bang  around  the  flanks  of 
the  hillfl.  In  the  south  the  average  sunshine 
is  14O&-10OO  hours  per  year,  while  in  the  north 
this  diminishes  to  1200.  The  large  average 
rainfall  clothes  Ireland  with  the  rind  gtxh  of 
green  that  has  made  it  known  as  tiie  &nerald 
Isle.  The  rainfall,  averaging  40  inches  per  year, 
is  quite  uniformly  distribute;  the  weston  hills, 
averaging  a  trifle  higher  than  the  central  plains, 
do  not  stop  the  rain^iearing  winds. 

BoOm.  The  fertility  of  &ish  wAia  has  kng 
been  recognized.  About  half  ot  the  island  is 
formed  of  limestone  whose  soils  are  proverbially 
rieh.  liie  red  marls,  calcareous  grits,  slate,  ana 
igneous  rocks  have  also  contributed  fertilizing 
elements,  llie  fact  that  the  former  glacial  con- 
ditions transported  the  rodcs  of  many  localities 
and  mixed  them  with  those  of  others  has,  as  in 
England,  been  very  beneflcial  to  the  agricultural 
interests.  Thus  limestone  detritus  from  tiia 
c^tral  plain  was  spresd  over  hundreds  of  thoa- 
sands  <a  aeres  outside  of  it,  contributing  ele* 
moits  of  fertili^  which  the  local  rodcs  did  not 
possess.  In  some  regions  the  soil  is  naturally 
poor,  and  in  many  others  bad  tillage  or  over- 
cropping  has  reduced  fertility.  Bog  and  barren 
mountain  lands  cover  about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
area. 

Flora.  The  Irish  flora  consists  largely  of 
English  migrants,  and  England  in  turn  derived 
most  of  her  flora  from  the  neighboring  continoit. 
The  sedges,  rushes,  and  ferns  are  most  abundant 
in  the  wetter  west.  Grass  is  by  far  the  largest 
prodnet  of  the  s<^  in  every  ooimty  of  Ireuuid. 


The  pastoral  lands  (permanent  nass)  include 
about  four-fifths,  and  the  arable  lands  (cereal, 
root,  and  flbre  crops,  and  hay  under  rotation) 
one-fifth,  of  all  lands  utilized  for  agrionltural 
and  stock-raising  purposes.  The  fwests  (cUefljr 
oak  and  beech  in  the  lower  grounds  and  biren 
and  pines  in  the  higher  r^ons)  cover  only  a 
ve^  small  part  of  the  area. 

Fauna.  The  fauna  differs  in  no  marked  de- 
gree from  that  of  England  or  France  and  is 
largely  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  great  Irish 
deer  and  the  garefowl  (q.v.)  were  exterminated 
in  prehistoric  times,  and  since  drilization  began 
Irdand  lias  lost  its  bear,  wolf,  wild  cat,  beaver, 
native  cattie,  and  other  spedea  of  mammals 
and  birds.  Nothing  remains  except  the  small 
rodents  of  the  woods  and  fields  and  sooh  small 
birds  as  belong  to  the  fields,  gardens,  and  sea- 
shore. Hie  popular  saying  tmit  there  are  no 
snakes  in  Irdand  is  true,  but  tiiere  are  none  In 
Scotland  and  only  two  species  in  Enriand.  The 
only  reptile  is  the  lizard.  British  stsndard 
works  on  natural  history  cover  Irdand,  but  it 
has  had  also  a  special  treatise  of  high  repute 
in  Thompson,  Natttral  Biatorjf  0/  IretoMd  (Lon- 
don,- 18W-51).  Tlie  ftust  that  there  are  fewer 
spedes  both  of  plants  and  animals  common  to 
the  Continent  and  Irdand  than  to  tiie  Omtinent 
and  Great  Britain  points  to  an  earlier  aepuwir 
tion  of  Irdand  from  Great  Britain  than  of 
Great  Britain  from  continental  Europe. 

Geology.  The  central  plain  of  Irdand  Is 
underlaid  by  limestone  strata  bdonging  to  the 
basal  portion  of  the  Carbimiferons  system. 
Upper  C^uboniferons  rodcs,  Indudlng  the  ooal 
measures,  were  originally  developed  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  but  th^  have  been  removed  bv 
erodon  and  are  now  foimd  in  only  a  few  locali- 
ties. The  highlands  bordering  and  partially  in- 
closing the  central  plain  have  a  more  varied 
character.  In  the  northwest — in  Donegal,  Deny, 
Mayo,  and  the  District  of  Connemarar-Hthe  moun- 
tain axis  ctmsists  of  crystalline  rodu,  vrtiidi 
give  way  on  the  flanks  to  uptnmed  F^eozirfe 
sediments.  This  structural  type  is  repeated  in 
the  southeast,  in  the  hlg^ilands  of  Leinster.  Hu 
northern  counties  are  floored  lar^y  by  Silurian 
rocks,  althon^  there  are  small  areas  where  the 
Permian,  Cretaceous,  and  Triasdc  formations 
outcrop.  The  Giant's  Causeway  (q.v.)  and  the 
bold  diffs  of  the  nortii  coast  owe  thdr  character 
to  basalt  intnisi<ms.  In  the  southwest  high- 
lands the  Old  Red  SandstMie  appears  along  tiw 
central  ridges,  whidi  are  the  axes  of  aatielinal 
folds,  while  tile  synclinal  folda  comaat  of  Oar- 
boniferous  limestone. 

Wnlnff.  Irish  coal  resources  are  inrignlflcant 
compared  with  those  of  Great  Britain — a  fact 
which  has  placed  Ireland  at  a  serious  industrial 
disadvantage.  During  the  last  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  aJbout  24  mines  were  in  op- 
eration, employing  1000  persons  and  yidding 
about  125,000  tcms  anBuuly;  in  1913  the  out- 
put was  8ifi21  tons,  oi  which  Connty  Kilkenny 
furnished  48,082  tons.  Hie  coal  mines  em- 
ployed 676  persons  underground  and  194  above 
ground.  The  greater  part  of  the  output  of 
coal  is  of  the  anthracite  variety.  The  iron-ore 
resources  are  more  considerable,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  coal  have  not  been  extensivdy  exploited. 
The  annual  output  during  the  last  years  of  the 
nineteenth  oottury  was  about  100,000  tons.  In 
1913  the  output  was  fl0,014  tons,  almost  the 
whole  of  which  was.  mined  in  Oonnty  Antrim. 
Hie  mining  of  copper,  idiidi  was  of  some  im- 
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portanee  for  many  years,  has  almost  oeMecU  only 
778  tons  of  ore  being  mined  in  1912.  In  1S13 
the  aggregate  value  of  all  minerals  was  £228,210. 

Fisheries.  The  fishing  industry,  stimulated 
by  a  system  of  bounties  and  the  necessity  of 
drawing  upon  the  resources  of  the  country  in 
consequence  of  the  growth  of  population,  was 
very  active  from  about  1800  to  1^9,  when  it 
empli^ed  64,771  men,  but  the  eeasatitm  of  the 
bounties  in  that  year  caused  a  decline.  StUl 
more  disastrous  was  the  result  of  the  famine 
period  (1846),  due  to  the  blight  and  failure  of 
the  potato  crop,  and  only  in  recoit  years  has 
there  been  a  revival  in  the  industry.  Deep-sea 
and  coast  fishing  employed  4827  vessels  and 
19,523  men  in  1912,  as  against  6458  vessels  and 
24,528  men  in  1881.  The  total  annual  value  of 
the  eateh,  including  shellfish,  fluctuates  about 
£400,000.  It  was  &80,045,  excluding  shellfish, 
in  1918.  Salmon  fishing  is  pnrBUed  along  the 
rivers  and  ooasts,  emi^oying  from  12,000  to  14,- 
000  men  and  yielding  an  annual  product  of  about 
£300.000.  The  haddock  fisheries  are  carried  on 
in  the  region  to  the  east  of  the  Leinster  coast, 
bake  fisheries  on  the  south  coast,  and  mackerel 
on  the  west  coast.  The  revival  of  the  fishing 
industry  has  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
govemmoit  as  one  of  the  means  of  bettering  the 
eonditima  ol  the  poverty-Bfaieken  population. 
Piers  and  harbors  have  been  bnilt  for  tiie  benefit 
of  fishermen,  money  loaned  them,  and  their  in- 
terest protected  by  close  inspection. 

Agricaltnre.  As  a  result  of  natural  and 
historical  conditions,  the  industrial  activify  of 
Ireland  is  largely  confined  to  agriculture.  Few 
oountries  have  so  large  a  percentage  of  area 
adaptable  for  cultivation.  Most  of  the  waste 
lands  are  in  the  mountains  of  west  and  south 
Ireland,  thouf^  there  Is  still  much  unreclaimed 


from  the  English  markets.  lAter  these  restric- 
tions were  removed,  and  the  high  prices  of  the 
Napoleonic  war  period  gave  a  decided  impetus 
to  agriculture.  During  the  first  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  there  was  a  general  move- 
ment towards  the  division  of  the  farms  into 
small  holdings — ^the  result  largely  of  the  land- 
lords' desire  to  secure  greater  political  strei^^ 
throng  the  increase  in  the  niunber  (rf  ballots, 
and  of  the  extcDsive  practice  of  subletting  in- 
dulged in  by  the  middlcmai. 

The  potato  blight  of  1846  precipitated  a 
crisis,  and  important  ehanges  date  from  this 
event.  In  great  measure  it  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  the  small  holding  and  the 
change  from  tillage  to  pasturage.  The  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws  aided  in  the  relief  of  the 
Irish,  but  later  so  diminished  the  value  of  Irish 
cereals  in  the  English  markets  tiiat  the  land- 
holdWB  in  the  lowland  n^am  evicted  thdr 
tenants  and  turned  the  lands  into  pasture  Adds. 
The  evicted  tenants  had  to  seek  a  location  in 
the  less  desirable  regions.  In  Ulster  the  tenant 
fared  somewhat  better;  for  there  custom  had 
long  recognized  a  sort  of  tenant  right,  which 
operated  to  restrict  the  privileges  of  the  land- 
lord. The  great  diminution  of  the  population 
throuffh  emigraticm  had  the  effect  of  providing 
more  labor  for  those  who  remained,  though  too 
often  the  location  of  the  laborer  was  remote 
from  the  labor.  On  the  whole  the  condition  <rf 
the  peasantry  improved.  But  the  fact  that  ten- 
ant and  landlord  were  of  different  race  and  re- 
ligion still  prevented  the  development  of  sym- 
pathetic and  harmonious  relations  between  the 
two,  and  the  prevalence  of  tenantry  at  will 
resulted  in  an  aggrarating  uncertainty  of  tenure 
and  prevented  the  discouraged  tenant  from  mak- 
ing such  effort  to  improve  his  holding  as  hla 
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boggy  area  in  the  lowlands.  The  lowland  re- 
gion is  naturally  of  a  high  degree  of  fertility. 
The  climate  is  warm  and  humid,  and  conse- 

g fluently  favorable  to  the  growth  of  most  plants, 
utoni^  the  humidity  is  too  great  in  some  re- 
ons  to  allow  wheat  to  ripen  properly.  While 
le  country  is  favored  by  nature,  tiie  Irish  sys- 
tem of  agriculture  does  not  result  in  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people,  as  may  be  understood  in 
a  study  of  Irish  history.  One  of  the  features 
of  the  English  subjugation  of  Ireland  was  the 
confiscation  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  land 
and  the  granting  of  it  in  large  dimaisions  to 
English  citizens.  These  in  many  instances  were 
noiresidents,  and  evoi  when  residents  fb^  did 
not  always  succeed  in  establishing  cordial  rela- 
tions with  the  tenantry,  who  were  not  forget- 
ful of  the  manner  in  which  the  landlord  (as  a 
class)  came  to  his  possession.  During  the  ei^t- 
eenth  century  Ireland  was  placed  under  the  ban 
of  the  English  commercial  and  colonial  policy, 
and  Irish  agricultural  products  were  ^eluded 


interests  demanded.  Accordingly  the  land  ques- 
tion persisted  and  became  more  serious.  Relief 
was  sought  through  the  l^slative  Act  of  1870, 
granting  compensatim  for  improvements  and 
for  the  dlstunwnee  oeoasioned  by  removal,  and 
through  the  Act  of  1881,  which  provided  for  a 
fair  rent,  fixity  of  tenure,  and  free  sale. 

The  period  for  which  rent  mi|^t  be  fixed  ac- 
cording to  the  Law  of  1881  was  15  years,  at 
the  oonclusion  of  which  time  it  mi^t  be  fixed 
again  for  another  16  years.  From  1881  to  1900 
the  number  of  holdings  for  which  the  rent  was 
fixed  for  the  first  16  years  was  328,720,  em- 
bracing 0360,970  acres,  the  per  cent  of  the  re- 
dnctioi  in  rent  being  20.8.  Those  upon  which 
rent  was  fixed  for  the  second  IS-year  period 
during  that  time  was  62,306,  embracing  1,432,- 
615  acres,  upon  which  tiiere  was  an  additional 
Ttat  reduction  of  22  per  cent. 

Still  more  radical  was  the  policy  of  enabling 
the  peasant  to  purchase  land.  The  government 
advances  money  for  the  purchase,  and  the  peas- 
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ant  ptys  the  govenun^t  in  annual  installments 
for  a  term  of  years.  In  accordance  with  the 
Acts  passed  from  1870  to  1806,  there  had  been 
advanced  for  land  purchase,  up  to  March  31, 
1913,  the  sum  of  £24,779,176,  and  2,508,937  acres 
of  land  purchased.  Under  the  Laws  of  1903 
and  1900  the  mon^  advanced  totted  £60,103,- 
128,  and  tiie  area  purdiaaed,  5,726,084  acres. 
For  further  particulars,  see  Ibish  Laito  Acts. 

The  table  on  page  333  (^vee  the  number  of 
holdings  by  provinces,  grouped  into  nine  different 
classes  (1912). 

Compared  with  1004,  there  has  been  a  decided 
increase  in  the  holdings  of  leas  than  one  acre 
(11,760),  and  an  increase  in  the  groups  of  60 
to  100  acres,  and  above  600  acres.  Farms  In 
the  group  30  to  50  acres  increased  in  number 
2366;  50  to  100  acres,  1676;  100  to  200  acres 
decreiued  205  in  number;  and  the  numl>er  in 
the  group  above  600  increased  66.  The  1  to  5 
acre  group  increased  81  in  number;  the  group 
5  to  16  acres  decreased  532,  and  the  group  30 
to  60  increased  2366. 

With  regard  to  the  change  fran  tillage  to 
pasturage  since  the  famine,  the  decrease  was 
greatest  for  cereals.  This  acreage  was  2,832,- 
564  in  1866  and  only  1,265,087  In  1912.  The 
decrease  in  the  green  crops  was  also  large,  the 
total  acreage  being  1,444,390  in  1855  against 
1,022,089  in  1012.  The  meadow  crops  increased 
during  the  same  period  from  1,314,807  to  2,467,- 
849  acres.  The  following  table  shows  in  more 
detMl  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  period 
1856  to  1912: 


crops,  28,383.  In  1913  the  area  under  wheat 
decreased  to  34,004  acres;  tiiat  under  potatoes 
to  582,303  acres;  the  differences  shown  other 
orms  are  n^igible. 

In  1912  the  area  under  crops,  including  clover^ 
sainfoin,  and  grasses  for  hay  amounted  to  3,57V 
070  acres;  under  permanent  pasture,  0,086,858 
acres;  under  smau  fruit,  15^18  aeres;  under 
woods  and  plantatimu,  208,736  acres;  under  bog 
waste,  barren  mountain,  water,  and  marsh, 
6,761,611  acres. 

Stock  Raising.  The  increased  importance  of 
stock  raising  since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  cattle  per  1000  acres  of  the  total  area  in* 
creased  from  143  in  1861  to  280  in  1001,  while 
the  number  of  sheep  per  1000  acres  increased 
from  102  to  215,  and  the  number  of  hogs  in< 
creased  from  62  to  60  during  the  same  period; 
while  in  1013  tike  proportion  per  1000  acres  was 
cattle,  242;  sheep,  178;  hogs.  62.  The  large 
number  of  cattle  is  particularly  noteworthy, 
there  l>eing  in  Ireland  more  head,  area  for  area, 
than  in  any  other  Eur<^>ean  country.  The  short* 
honied  variety  predominate.  The  second  table 
on  this  page  shows  tiie  number  of  the  different 
varieties  of  domestic  animals  for  1881  and  1913. 

A  peculiarity  of  stodc  raising  in  Ireland,  eme* 
cially  cattle  raising,  is  tliat  a  large  proportion 
of  the  animals  marketed  each  year  are  not  pre- 
pared in  Ireland,  but  are  shipped  to  Great 
Britain  for  that  purpose.  Ir^and  is  Great 
Britain's  greatest  sin^e  source  of  foodstuffs.  Of 
meat  alone^  tneludlng  animals  for  slani^ter,  the 
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0»to 
(MM) 

Meadow 

(UM) 

Wheat 

(M^) 

Barley 
(aoree) 

Flax 
(aoreB) 

Potatoes 
(aarea) 

Tumipa 
(acrea) 

Mangold 
and  beat- 
root  (aoree) 

Total 
(•ami) 

2.11835S 

1.314.807 

44S.775 

226.629 

07,076 

082,301 

366.053 

32.567 

6,674,965 

1880  

1.221.013 

2.093,634 

92,341 

182,068 

96,806 

780,801 

296,380 

46,467 

4,808.686 

WW  

1.099,335 

2,178,692 

42.934 

161.684 

56,443 

636,321 

380,769 

77,487 

4,640,534 

1905  

1,066.806 

2,294,606 

37,860 

1M.64S 

46,168 

616.765 

382.106 

73,670 

4,571.406 

1918  

1.044,000 

2,487,349 

44,855 

165,367 

65,062 

506,184 

271,771 

81,700 

4,747 J88 

Par  oaat  iaen 

eue  or 

decMM,  188S-1S12 

-W.6 

-1-89.2 

-88.0 

-27.0 

-48.8 

-39.4 

-S5.8 

-(-363.8 

-14.S 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  actual  decrease 
was  shown  by  oats,  but  the  largest  per  cent 
decrease  was  in  wheat,  the  growing  of  the  latter 
crop  having  become  altwether  unimportant. 
The  continued  decrease  in  the  cereal  crops  in  the 
last  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  fall  in  price  of  tiiose  eanmodities 


exports  from  Ireland  to  En^and  are  valued  at 
$112,000,000  and  form  frcnn  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  England's  total  imports  in  this  line.  In 
Angust,  1914,  the  fancy  prices  paid  for  cattie 
induced  many  Irish  farmers  to  sell  live  stock 
which  should  have  been  kept  to  replenish  the 
supply  next  season.   Ireland  is  not  exedled  In 


TBAB 

Hones 

Mules 

Aaaea 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs 

Ooata 

Potthrr 

534,873 
614,482 

26.393 
30,338 

187,143 
343380 

3,956,695 
4,933,^ 

3,256,186 
3,620,734 

1,005.830 
1,060,860 

266,078 
246,848 

13,072,436 
36,701,3^ 

resulting  from  foreign  competition,  tt^ther 
with  the  superior  adaptability  of  Irish  soil  for 
pasturage.  Cereal  production  is  carried  on  in 
all  the  provinces,  but  oats  are  most  important  in 
Ulster,  and  the  raising  of  barley  is  largely 
centred  in  Leinster.  Potatoes  still  constitute 
the  most  important  food  staple  grown  in  Ire- 
land; the  avera^  acreage,  however,  has  fallen 
off  nearly  one-third  since  1860.  The  area  under 
crops  not  mentioned  in  the  table,  in  1912,  was 
as  follows:  rye,  7765  acres;  beans,  1421;  peas, 
279;  carrots,  1332;  parsnips,  661;  cabbage,  37,- 
950;  vetches,  2008;  rape,  8110;  other  green 


the  production  of  the  hunter  type  of  horses, 
this  type  being  raised  mainly  in  the  country 
south  of  the  Boyne  River.  Heavy  cart  horses  are 
raised  principally  along  the  eastern  seaboard 
from  Wexford  to  Londonderry.  On  the  west- 
em  seaboard,  especially  in  Galway  and  Mayo, 
ponies  are  the  predominating  hre^.  The  rais- 
ing of  hOTses  for  general  purposes  is  more 
widely  distributed,  with  Ulster  in  the  lead.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  second  table  that  the 
rapidly  growing  poultiy  industry  has  attained 
large  proportions.  A  ugniflcant  devdopment 
latterly  has  been  the  growth  in  sgrieiutnral 
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oottperation.  There  waa  one  cooperative  society 
in  1890;  in  1908  there  were  292  dairy  and 
agricultural  societies,  with  57  auxiliaries;  168 
agricultural  societies;  267  cooperative  banks; 
24  poultry  societies;  69  miscellaneous  societies; 
and  4  federationa-Hnaking  a  total  of  871  so- 
cietiea,  having  an  aggregate  manbership  of 
81,710  and  an  annual  trade  turnover  of  £2,476,- 
000.  Ulster  leads  in  the  movement;  Leinster 
falls  furthest  behind. 

ICanofactures.  The  manufacturing  indus- 
tries are  of  comparatively  little  importance. 
The  adverse  conditions  imposed  uptm  them  in 
former  centuries  by  the  British  government 
hampered  tbeir  devel<^anent,  and  the  absence 
of  local  coal  resources  and  the  g^ral  non* 
prosperous  condition  of  the  social  life  of  the 
country  have  limited  its  development  in  recent 
years.  The  history  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, however,  is  a  record  of  long  and  dea- 
|>erately  continued  struggle  and  is  not  without 
its  periods  of  success.  In  scope  the  industries 
have  been  largely  confined  to  the  textiles — wool, 
linen,  and  silk.  Prior  to  the  time  of  Charles  II 
manufaetures  of  Irish  woolens  were  well  known 
in  many  colonial  and  foreign  markets.  But  the 
navigation  acts  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I  and 
n  cut  Ireland  off  from  the  British  market, 
while  those  of  William  III  severed  Ireland  from 
all  foreign  markets.  The  country  could  only 
export  woolens  to  the  English  markets  under 
heavy  duty,  thus  limiting  it  practically  to  the 
local  home  market.  When  the  American  Colo- 
nies revolted,  these  restrictions  were  removed. 
But  by  this  time  the  industry  had  secured  so 
great  a  lead  in  England  that,  with  the  addi- 
tional advantage  given  to  the  latter  country 
through  the  abundaiice  of  coal  which  now  began 
to  supply  power  for  the  industry,  Ireland  was 
not  able  to  r^ain  its  former  prominence.  The 
beet  known  of  the  Irish  woolens  are  the  tweeds. 
They  are  noted  for  their  duralnlity.  In  1907 
there  were  4461  persons  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture ot  woolen,  worsted,  and  shoddy  goods. 
In  1907  the  total  production  of  this  industry 
was  valued  at  £760,000. 

The  manufacture  of  linen  by  the  Irish  was  not 
at  first  so  detrimental  to  English  interests  as 
was  the  manufacture  of  woolens,  and  it  fared 
much  better  at  the  hands  of  the  government.  In- 
deed, for  a  period,  the  linen  induetiy  became 
prominent  as  the  wookn  industry  decreased. 
The  Lord  Deputy  Strafford  and  his  successor, 
Ormond,  did  all  within  their  power  to  encourage 
the  industry,  as  did  both  the  Irish  and  the  Eng- 
lish parliaments — the  latter  allowing  the  prod- 
ucts to  enter  England  free  of  duty.  The  superior 
methods  of  manufacture  in  vogue  in  France  and 
tibe  Netherlands  were  studied,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  induce  skilled  workmen  from  these  coun- 
tries to  migrate  to  Ireland.  With  these  and 
other  advantages  the  industry  increased,  but 
only  at  last  to  excite  the  ill  will  of  England, 
which  dosed  its  markets  to  many  varieties  of 
tiie  Irish  products,  and  thus  seriously  hampered 
the  indus^y,  in  spite  of  the  generous  aid  it  con- 
tinued to  receive  from  the  Irish  government. 
The  wet-Bpinning  process  of  linen  manufacture 
waa  introduced  between  1826  and  1830,  and  the 
factory  STstem  grew  rapidly.  The  extreme  mois- 
ture in  the  ataiosphere  gives  to  Irish  linen  tiiat 
delicate  whiteness  which  ia  unobtainable  in  any 
other  country.  The  number  of  spindles  used  in 
its  manufacture  increased  from  306,338  in  1850 
to  820,743  in  1879,  since  which  time  th^  have 


not  greatly  increased,  having  been  835,100  in 
1900.  The  power  looms,  however,  increased 
from  21,177  in  1880  to  32,246  in  1900.  In  1007 
the  linen  and  hemp  industry  employed  1505 
aalaried  persona  and  70,944  wageworkers,  of 
whom  68  per  cent  were  women.  Its  products 
were  valued  at  £13,354.000,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: spinning,  £6,779,000;  weaving,  £6,214, 
000;  making-up,  £1,361,000. 

The  manufadinring  establishments  are  almost 
wholly  centred  in  Ulster.  The  shirt-manufactur- 
ing industry  has  become  very  important  in  Lon- 
donderry County.  Huguenots  immigrating  to 
Ireland  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  introduced  the  manufacture  of  silk,  and 
for  a  time  it  enjt^rad  eonidderable  prosperify, 
but  it  almost  died  out  before  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  a  laige  number  of  faetoriea 
changed  fr<nn  linen  to  cotton  manufacture,  and 
over  100,000  spindles  were  at  one  time  used  in 
the  latter  indust^.  But  with  the  introduction 
of  flax-spinning  machinery  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  practically  ceased.  Owing  to  the  small 
number  of  cotton  factories,  the  BritiA  omens 
of  produetitm  does  not  give  separate  data  tm 
the  cotton  industry  in  Ireund, 

Shipbuilding  is  a  long-established  industry 
and  became  especially  prominent  during  the  last 
three  or  four  decadea  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Belfast  is  the  centre  of  the  industry;  the  prin- 
cipal yard  at  this  place  employed  more  than 
10,000  men  in  1913  and  produced  a  larger 
annual  timnage  than  taa  other  yard  in  uie 
world.  Ttm  whole  fleet  of  the  White  Star  Lin^ 
including  the  Oc&mio,  the  Celtic,  and  the  Cedrio, 
were  built  at  this  yard.  Shipbuilding  on  a 
small  scale  la  carried  on  at  Haulbowline  and 
baa  been  recenUy  revived  at  Londonderiy  and 
Dublin.  The  nulling  industry  is  steadily  de- 
clining. The  number  of  mills  decreased  from 
1482  in  1891  to  1361  in  1901,  and  their  aver- 
age CHi^iut  also  diminislied.  Imnntatiais  of 
flour  increased  in  amount  during  wis  time,  ai^ 
importatirais  of  wheat  decreased.  Prior  to  1870 
there  was  a  thriving  leather  industry,  but  ma- 
chine methods  were  not  adopted,  and  it  has  be- 
come insignificant. 

According  to  the  British  census  of  production 
for  1907,  the  principal  Irish  industries,  em- 
ploying 291,304  persona  (except  outworka*B), 
produced  goods  mUued  at  £66,000,000  sterling. 
The  production  of  the  chief  groups  was  as  fol- 
lows: food  and  drink  trades,  £27,336,000;  tex- 
tiles (except  cotton),  £15,836,000;  brewing  and 
malting  trades,  £6,906,000;  iron  and  sted,  en- 
gineering, and  shipbuilding  trades,  £5,814,000; 
clothing  trades,  £6,190,000;  public  utility  aerv- 
icea,  £2,904,000;  spirit  distilling,  £1,416,000 
(brewing  and  distilling  are  included  in  the  food 
and  drink  trades). 

The  home  industries  are  still  widely  spread 
through  Ireland  and,  in  the  a^regate,  contribute 
largely  to  the  well-being  of  the  people.  Impor- 
tant among  these  h(xne  industries  are  hand  knit- 
ting, hand  embroidenr,  and  lace  making. 

The  brewing  and  distilling  branches  have  be- 
come the  most  important  of  the  Irish  industries, 
whether  estimated  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  persons  employed  or  the  value  of  the  product. 
The  output  of  the  distilleries  increased  from 
4301,000  gallons  in  1861  to  14,221,520  in  1901, 
but  decreased  to  9,723,815  gallons  in  1011.  It 
is  somewhat  lees  Uian  the  output  of  En^ish 
distilleries  and  equals  nearly  one-half  that  of 
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Sootlud.  Hie  production  of  beer  increased  from 
1,437,703  barreta  in  1861  to  3,702,629  in  1011, 
the  latter  fl^re  being  somewhat  more  than  one- 
tenth  the  total  ou^ut  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  tile  tame  year.  Irish  beer  is  remannble 
for  its  piuitTV  being  made  almost  exelu^Telj' 
from  malt.  Ilie  laraest  part  of  it  oonaiste  tn 
porter,  which  first  became  the  popular  drink 
between  1850  and  1860. 

Transportation.  The  railway  mi«m  has 
been  const ructed,  owned,  and  ocmtrolled  by  pri- 
vate capital.  The  system  is  peculiar  on  account 
of  its  large  number  of  small  lines,  controlled  by 
separate  companies,  thon^  a  tendency  towards 
consolidation  has  been  noticed  in  reccmt  years. 
Since  IMt  th»  main  lines  have  had  a  uniform 
gauge.  The  total  mileage  increased  from  1988 
in  1871  to  3403  in  1912.  The  principal  lines 
are  the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  the  Mid- 
land Great  Western,  the  Great  Northern,  and 
the  Korthem  Counties.  The  number  of  passen- 
gers carried  increased  from  15,647,934  in  1871 
to  22,202,258  in  1891  and  29,162,000  in  1912. 
The  tourist  trafflo  is  comparatlvdy  large  and 
reesiTea  speoial  attention.  Ireland  has  173  miles 
of  tramwi^  and  li{riit  raUways  and  848  miles 
of  euials  and  canalized  rivers,  of  which  96 
miles  bdong  to  railways. 

Oommeroe.  Irish  oommeroe  is  mainly  with 
Great  Britain  and  consists  of  the  exportation 
of  raw  products  and  the  importation  of  manu- 
factured articles.  The  exportation  of  live  stock 
leads  and  ocmstantly  increases  as  the  pastoral 
industry  grows  in  importanoe.  Bzports  of  fidt 
•re  also  &portaiit.  The  leading  manufutnred 
artiele  expinted  is  linen.  Whiddes  and  hem 
are  also  shipped  in  considerable  quantities.  The 
exports  to  foreign  countries  and  British  posses- 
sions are  quite  small.  The  imports  from  foreign 
countries  and  British  possessions,  however,  are 
considerable  and  are  rapidly  growing  in  impor- 
tance. These  ctmsist  !ar«ly  of  grains — com 
and  wheat— f ran  the  United  States  and  flax 
and  tow  from  Belgium  and  Russia.  The  value 
of  the  total  imports  in  1012  amounted  to  $365,- 
931,522,  and  of  the  exports,  $329,104,460.  Of 
the  total  value  of  the  imports,  36  per  cent  rep- 
resented articles  of  food  and  drink,  49  per  cent 
manufactured  goods,  and  15  per  cent  raw  ma- 
terials. About  $107,000,000  worth  of  farm 
products  were  imported.  Of  the  exports,  62  per 
oeut  represoited  artides  of  food  and  drink,  41 
per  cent  manufactured  goods,  and  7  per  eat 
raw  materials.  The  leading  imports  were: 
maixe,  $20,666,465;  wheat.  $iejm,0**;  wheat 
flour,  $12,688,637;  coal.  $14,561,166;  cotton 
goods,  $26,686,696;  drapery,  $23,942,382;  raw 
cotton.  $4,857,616;  boots  and  shoes,  $8,342,661. 
The  leading  exports  were:  linen  goods.  $68,168,- 
428;  linen  yarn,  $7,010,793;  live  stock,  $69,987,- 
478;  butter,  $20,244,604;  eggs,  $14,242,211; 
baeon  and  hams,  $20,638,421;  ales  and  liquors. 
$17,348,161;  ships,  $16,358,739;  cotton  goods. 
$12,969,145.  The  trade  policy  of  Great  Britain 
applies  uniformly  to  Ireland.  Only  a  few  arti- 
cles like  tea,  tobaoc<s  sugar,  and  liquors  are 
subject  to  import  duties.  For  a  discussion  of 
the  tariff  duties,  see  Finmoe,  under  Unird 

ElHODOH. 

Shipping.  The  largest  part  of  the  trade  of 
Irdaud  is  through  the  ports  of  Belfast  and  Dub- 
lin. Belfast  leads,  boui  in  the  amount  of  for> 
sign  and  of  the  total  trade.  The  export  trade 
of  Ireland  to  foreign  countries  is  mainly  car- 
ried on  throng  Uverpool  and  Glasgow.  In 


1912  Ireland  owned  897  ocean-going  vessds  at 
401,697  tons  net  In  the  same  year  there  ar- 
rived at  the  ports  of  Ireland  1716  foreign  ves- 
sels, with  a  tonnage  of  6,538,740  and  20,030 
coasting  vessels,  witii  a  tonnage  of  7,410,829. 
In  tiie  trade  b^een  Great  Britain  ud  Ireland 
26.903  vessels,  of  M$4^36  ttms.  arrived  at  the 
ports  of  Ireland. 

fc-*-  Ireland  has  nine  banks,  all  of  which 
are  joint-stock  and  six  of  which  are  note-issuing. 
They  have  all  adopted  limited  liability,  except 
the  Bank  of  Ireland.  The  authorized  issue  of 
notes  may  be  exceeded  if  specie  is  held  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  excess.  The  Bank  of  Ireland 
manages  the  public  debt  of  Ireland  free  of  charge. 
In  1866  the  intmat  an  advanees  to  the  govern- 
ment was  reduced  to  3  pw  cent.  In  January. 
1913,  there  were  also  683  brandi  banks.  The 
total  capital,  reserve,  and  undivided  profits  of 
tiiese  institutions  were  £11,643,000,  deposits  and 
current  accounts,  £66,001,000,  loans  and  dis- 
counts, £47,161,000.  The  cash  mceuj  In  hand 
and  at  call  and  Acrt  notioe  was  £14,wOj000,  and 
the  circulation,  £7,228,000. 

SaTiags  Banki.  lYnstoe  savings  banks  were 
establidied  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
post-offioe  savings  bmks  in  1861.  The  greater 
security  afforded  by  the  latter  has  made  them 
more  popular,  and  d^osits  in  them  have  become 
over  three  times  as  great  as  in  the  former.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Savings  Bank  Act  of  1893.  the 
maximum  amount  which  each  depositor  might 
depoeit  in  <Hie  year  was  raised  from  £30  to  So, 
and  the  annual  maximum  amount  of  stock  which 
might  be  purchased.  £100  to  £200;  the  stoA- 
holding  limit  was  increased  from  £300  to  £600. 
As  a  result,  the  total  deposits  increased.  In 
1893  the  trustee  savings  banks  contained  £1,380,- 
718  deposits;  in  1900,  £2,035,000;  in  1913,  £2,- 
662,018.  Hie  deposits  in  the  post-office  savings 
banks  increased  from  £663,000  in  1870  to  £3,- 
686,000  in  1890  and  £13,161,806  in  1013.  In 

1913  the  number  of  open  accounts  In  the  trustee 
savings  banks  was  56,867;  in  the  post-office 
savings  banks,  470,873  aooounts  were  active  and 
190,350  "dormant,**  the  latter  being  aeoomits 
with  balances  lees  tiian  £1  and  Inactive  for  five 
years  or  more. 

OoSpermtlTe  Credit  Asaodatioms.  The  want 
of  capital  sufficient  to  secure  an  improvemoit  of 
conditions  in  the  poorer  rural  sections  of  the 
west  and  south  of  Ireland  led  to  tlie  estahtish- 
ment  (1895)  of  cooperative  credit  associations 
upon  the  Raiffeisen  syston,  thrcm^  which 
money  is  loaned.  In  1912  the  nnniber  of  waA 
'iHUik^  was  308,  but  only  176  were  really  ac- 
tive; 110  of  these  hdd  £32,350  of  members' 
deposits.  In  a  report  issued  on  May  20,  1914, 
a  select  committee  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Technical  Instructiim  for  Ireland 
recommended  the  promotion  of  limited  liability 
societies  to  take  the  place  of  these  credit  unions. 

Oovemment.  The  chief  executive  officer  for 
the  government  of  Ireland  is  tiie  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant, who  is  asdsted  by  a  Privy  Council.  He  is 
the  persmal  representative  oi  the  crown,  and  as 
such  occupies  a  viceregal  position,  the  mainte- 
nance of  wliich  is  his  chief  function.  For  this 
purpose  he  receives  a  yearly  allowance  of  £20,- 
000.  The  actual  conduct  of  the  government  de- 
volves upon  the  Chief  Seeretaiy  for  Ireland, 
who  is  Fteddent  of  the  Irish  Loral  Government 
Board,  a  member  of  the  Knise  of  Commons, 
and,  when  Irish  affairs  are  proninait  in  the 
ddMtes,  is  a  member  of  the  caofnet,  and  as  sudi 
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is  chiefly  reeponaible  to  Parliamoit  for  the  man- 
oer  in  which  the  govemmoit  of  the  island  is 
administered. 

Binee  the  Act  of  Union  (1800)  Ireland  has 
been  without  a  parliament  of  its  own,  but  is 
represented  in  toe  British  House  of  Lords  1^ 
26  temporal  feera  ohosen  by  the  whcrie  body  n 
Iridi  peen^  and  in  the  Hcnise  of  CmuBons  by 
103  commoners  choseo  by  an  doctorate  substan- 
tially  the  same  as  that  by  whii^  Eo^ish  com* 
moners  are  elected,  viz.,  a  household  and  lodger 
franchise^  {See  UmrsD  KntaDOH.)  The  agi- 
tation for  Irish  Home  Rule  was  finally  brou^^t 
to  a  successful  issue  in  1914.  Owing  to  the 
European  War,  however,  the  carrying  out  of  the 
meaanra  was  poBtponed  until  September,  1016. 

The  judical  mtem  of  Ireland  is  modeled  nptm 
&at  of  England,  and  the  Irish  courts  adminis- 
ter English  municipal  law.  The  chief  judicial 
tribunu  of  the  island  is  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature,  which  has  two  diTisions— -the  Hi^ 
Conrt  of  Justice  and  the  Court  of  Appeal.  There 
are  also  a  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  a  Court  of 
Bankruptcy,  and  a  Land  Commissioner's  Court, 
The  House  of  Lords  is  the  final  court  of  appeal 
from  the  decisions  of  the  Irish  courts.  Minor 
offsnses  are  tried  by  two  justioes  of  the  peace. 

Local  gDvemment  in  Ireland  haa  been  rendn- 
tiMiized  by  the  Irish  Local  Oovemment  Act 
d  1808,  which  undertook  to  collect,  simplify, 
and  adapt  the  mass  of  Ei^ish  and  Irish  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject.  Until  then  tjie  chief  county 
antbority  was  the  grand  jury.  By  the  Act  of 
1898  this  was  replaced  by  a  popularly  elected 
council,  ohoaen  for  a  term  of  tiiree  years.  Hie 
lower  admhiistratirc  units,  boroughs  and  urban 
and  rural  dtstrietB,  were  llkewlae  given  deottve 
councils.  Affairs  formerly  attmded  to  by  grand 

ries  and  presentment  sesrions,  such  as  relate 
poor  relief,  highways,  public  health,  and  local 
institutions,  are  now  administered  b^  the  coun- 
eils.  The  larger  cities  were  erected  into  counfy 
boroofriis,  which  are  exempt  from  certain  of  the 
prorisions  of  the  Ixwal  Gorenunent  Act. 

Incorporated  boronAs  haTe  a  mayw,  alder- 
nun,  and  eouneil,  while  those  which  are  unin- 
eorpwated  are  governed  by  commissioners.  The 
boToogh  councils  have  charge  of  such  local  mat- 
ters as  lighting,  watching,  sanitation,  etc  The 
local  councils  are  all  subject  to  the  supervisory 
anthorify  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  con- 
sisting of  the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Undersecre- 
tary, and  four  commissioners.  It  advises,  di- 
rects, and  controls  the  action  M  the  ooundls  in 
many  particulars.  It  approves  or  rejects  Oie 
appcrintment  of  officials  nominated  by  the  coun- 
cils, fixes  salariefl,  and  regulates  tiieir  term  of 
service.  The  four  commissioners  of  the  board 
are  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  re- 
ceive large  salaries  for  their  services. 

Pittance.  The  Imperial  British  system  of 
finance  is  applied  to  Ireland  in  practically  the 
nme  way  as  it  is  to  the  other  parts  of  the  niKg^ 
dom.  In  tlie  union  with  Oreai  BritMn,  Ireland 
became  burdened  with  a  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  a  large  national  debt,  which  it  had 
had  no  band  in  making.  The  Irish  generally 
maintain,  and  many  financiers  admit,  that  the 
burden  which  the  Imperial  revenue  inflicts  upon 
the  countiT  is  out  of  proportion  to  its  wealth, 
and  this  claim  constitutes  one  <tf  the  most  seri- 
ous grievancea  of  the  IxiA  Natlonaliats.  Ac- 
cording to  tiie  toy»l  oommissiuierB'  report 
(1806)  on  the  flnamnal  relations  of  Ireland  to 
Great  Britain,  the  taxable  capacify  of  Ireland 


was  (ndy  ^  that  of  Great  Britain  or  less, 
whereas  the  revenue  collected  was  about  A 
of  the  amount  raised  in  Great  Britain.  A 
comparison  of  Ireland  with  Enjgiland  and  Wales 
shows  that  the  per  capita  receipts  from  the  in- 
come tax  in  the  latter  is  almost  four  times  that 
in  Ireland.  Assuming  that  the  income  tax  re- 
turns are  a  fur  test  of  the  rdative  financial 
capacities  of  the  two  countries,  the  injustice 
wrought  by  the  indirect  taxes  is  striking,  sinoe 
the  per  capita  amount  of  these  is  only  a  little 
less  in  Ireland  than  in  England  and  Wales. 
The  proportion  of  the  direct  to  the  indirect 
taxes  in  England  and  Wales  is  as  66  to  44, 
whereas  in  Ireland  it  is  as  81  to  60.  The  figures 
given  bdow  indicate  the  great  importance  oi 
the  excise  duties.  It  Is  this  item  particularly 
that  seems  to  be  overburdensome. 

The  fdlowing  figures  give  the  amount  of  the 
Imperial  revenue  collected  in  Ireland  in  the 
fls(»l  year  ending  March  31,  1913:  customs, 
£3,166,000;  excise,  £3,269,000;  estate,  etc., 
duties,  £087,000;  stamps,  £372,000;  inctmie  tax, 
£1,484,000;  land  value  duties,  £5000;  poet  office, 
£063,000;  telegraphs,  £190,000;  crowiilands,  £21  v 
000;  misoeUaneoos,  £120,600.  The  Imperial  ck- 
penditurea  in  Ireland  for  the  same  year  were: 
eivil  government,  £8,816,000;  collection  of  taxes, 
£290,000;  post  office,  £I,&&9,000;  paid  to  local 
taxation  accounts,  £1,463,000.  The  taxes  on  real 
property  are  the  principal  source  of  local  reve- 
nue. In  the  fiscal  year  1010-11  the  local  receipts 
were  as  follows:  rates,  water,  gas,  and  electric 
light,  £4,2I7,56&;  tramways  and  li^t  railways, 
£218,301;  tolls,  dues,  etc,  £422,886;  rents,  in- 
tereatk  etc.,  £280,302;  govemmmt  contributions, 
£1,364,828;  loans,  £1,788,364;  miscellaneous, 
£476,028.  The  principal  brandies  of  local  ex- 
pwditures  for  the  same  year  were:  town  and 
municipal  antboritiee,  for  police,  sanitary  works, 
etc,  £2,957,674;  nnions  and  parishes  for  poor 
relief,  £1,366,388;  county,  rural,  sanitary,  and 
road  authorities,  £3,640,088;  harbor  authorities 
£620,863;  other  authorities,  £164,404. 

PomUntlon.  Owing  to  its  insolaritv  and  its 
position  cm  the  extreme  outskirts  of  Europe, 
Ireland  received  only  the  thh  flow  of  the  great 
European  migrations,  and  its  populaticm  is 
ther^ore  relatively  simple  in  compoeiticm. 
Three  major  types  are  usually  recognized.  The 
most  primitive  is  a  short  black-haired,  brown - 
skinned,  dolichocephalic  race,  sometimes  called 
Eirbo^  in  accordance  with  Irish  traditi«i,  which 
has  been  variously  defined  by  anthropidogists  as 
Neolitiiie  and  non-Airan,  or  again  as  Iberisn  or 
a  branch  of  the  Metuterranean  race.  Tbe  con- 
querors of  this  people  were  a  tall  and  blond 
race  known  in  Irish  traditions  as  the  Tuatha 
De  Danann.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  Tuatha 
De  Danann  (q.v.)  were  a  Scandinavian  or  Celtic- 
speaking  people.  They  were  followed  by  the 
Gaelic  invasifm,  probably  within  historic  times 
— a  Celtio-speaking  race  identified  with  the  pre- 
dominant Irish  type  of  the  presmt  di^.  Stature 
and  cephalic  index  in  Ireland  to-dur  vary  littie 
from  the  diaracteristic  type  of  England  and 
ScoUand,  and  the  Irish  people  is  discriminated 
fnnn  the  English  and  Scotch  mainly  on  grounds 
of  pigmentation  (as  among  the  so-called  "black 
Irish"))  language,  and  temperament.  Not  tak- 
ing into  consideratitm  the  different  early  im- 
migrants, such  as  the  Scandinavians  and  the 
An^o-Normans,  whidi  were  largdy  assimilated 
wiui  the  original  stock,  there  are  to-day  three 
f^ly  distinct  racial  elements  represmted  in 
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Ireland,  a  fact  which  is  reeponaible  in  a  measure 
for  the  social  and  political  troubles  which  have 
long  disturbed  the  country.  By  expulsion  and 
by  exterminatiw  tiie  population  had  been  coQ- 
alderabty  reduced  by  the  aid  of  Cromwell's 
rdgn,  when  the  number  was  esUmated  at  but 
a  little  over  half  a  million.  The  depopulated 
districts  of  east  and  north  Ireland  were  re- 
peopled  by  settlers  from  England  and  Scotland 
respectivdy,  and  the  English  l)ecame  the  land- 
owners throughout  the  other  portions  of  the 
island.  Until  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  population  grew  but  slowly,  being 
not  infrequently  check^  by  the  ravages  of 
famine.  But  towards  the  end  of  that  century 
different  causas  conspired  to  bring  about  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  ^putation.  Chief  of  these  vmm 
probably  the  universal  adoption  of  the  potato 
as  the  main  staple  of  food,  the  plant  giving 
more  returns  for  the  amount  of  area  and  labor 
devoted  to  it  than  other  plants  and  being  well 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  Connected 
with  this  was  the  increased  impetus  given  to 
industry  in  general  during  the  wars  with  France, 
and  also  the  decided  tendency  which  developed 
at  this  time  towards  tiie  divtsion  oi  the  land 
into  leaseholds,  making  the  acquisition  of  a 
holding  easy.  Under  these  influences  marriages 
were  entered  into  early  and  families  were  large. 
Whereas,  in  1786,  estimates  place  the  popula- 
tion at  less  than  3,000,000,  in  1821  the  first 
official  census  records  the  population  at  6,800,- 
000,  and  the  census  of  1841  showed  a  population 
of  8,196,000.  Considering  that  the  population 
was  aliiMst  wholly  rural  in  oompoBiiioa,  it  was 
much  in  excess  of  that  which  a  healthy  ectmomic 
and  social  status  would  permit. 

The  sequel  was  precipitated  by  the  potato 
blight  in  1845.  This  resulted  in  a  large  number 
of  deaths  from  starvation  and  disease,  but  its 
greatest  significance  was  the  starting  of  the  tide 
of  emigration  which  has  continued  to  depopu- 
late tM  island  to  Ae  pnatsot  tim&  Prior  to 
the  Revolutitm  in  the  Amaiean  Ooltmiea  the 
Scotch-Irish  element  of  northern  Ireland  had 
found  its  way  to  the  Colonies  in  lar^  numbers, 
but  not  until  the  time  of  the  famine  did  the 
movement  affect  the  Celtic  element.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  round  numbers  there  were  2,000,- 
000  Irish  emigrants  between  1840  and  1860,  and 
1,000,000   in   each   of   the   following  20-year 

Eriods,  most  of  whom  went  to  the  United  States, 
the  aggregate  the  male  emigrants  exceed  in 
number  the  female,  though  the  contrary  is  true 
for  the  Province  of  Connaught.  During  the  year 
1911  the  emigrants  leaving  Ireland  numbered 
49,280.  The  births  usually  exceed  the  deaths 
by  27,000  to  29,000  annually.  The  following 
table  gives  the  population  by  provinces  for 
each  decade  since  1861  and  the  per  cent  of  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  each  for  the  last  decade: 


period,  and  the  rate  of  decrease  still  continues 
ni{^  in  those  provinces,  while  Leinster  for  the 
first  time  shows  a  slight  increase. 

The  average  population  per  square  mite  is  136, 
or  less  than  one-fourth  that  of  Bng^ud  and 
slif^tly  more  than  that  of  the  State  of  Bfaiy- 
land.  The  loss  of  population  has  been  in  the 
rural  districts,  the  urran  population  having  held 
its  own.  The  following  table  shows  the  popu- 
lation of  cities  above  25,000  for  1891,  1901,  and 
1911: 


CITUB 

1891 

1901 

1911 

BeUut  

365,950 

349.180 

386.947 

Dublin  

24S.001 

290.638 

304.803 

Cork...-.  

75,345 

76.122 

76,673 

33,200 

39.892 

40,780 

37.166 

38.161 

38,578 

27,796 

32.602 

37.840 

38.992 

25.799 

2B,2M 

30,852 

36,768 

37,464 

*  Dublin  mbialis. 

While  the  doisify  of  population  is  no  longw 
excessive,  even  for  a  eountey  largely  agricul- 
tural, a  large  number  are  scarcely  iu>le  to  aeciire 
a  livelihood.  Certain  regions  are  known  aa  cmi- 
gested  districts,  and  a  special  board  has  been 
created  to  aid  the  people  and  improve  condi- 
tions, lie  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
tenants  have  been  evicted  fTom  the  more  fertile 
regions  (see  Agricultwe)  and  have  B^n^^ated 
in  the  less  fertile  brdcen  region^  espeSaUy  in 
the  western  Province  of  Connaui^t,  whcse  the 
small  hfrfding  of  the  peasant  does  not  afford 
sufficient  Hveliliood  for  the  family,  and  large 
numbers  are  annually  obliged  to  leave  their 
homes  during  the  harvest  months  and  supple- 
ment their  income  by  labor  in  the  harvest  fields 
of  Scotland  and  England.  The  landowning  class, 
or  the  old  aristocracy  throughout  Ireland,  as 
also  the  greater  part  (rf  the  wcU-to-do  tradiiv 
and  professional  classes,  beltnig  to  the  Bn^m 
element.  In  Ulster  a  part  of  Uiis  dass  bekoigs 
to  the  Scotch  element,  but  a  majority  of  the 
Scotch  are  artisans  or  cotters,  whose  eoonomie 
standard  of  life  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  of 
the  Celtic  element,  the  latter  belonging  almost 
entirely  to  the  peasant  and  the  laboring  classes. 
According  to  the  census  of  1911,  there  were  141,- 
134  persons  belon^ng  to  the  professional  elass, 
170,749  to  the  domestie  dass,  111,143  to  the 
commercial  class,  780,867  to  the  agricultural 
class,  613,397  to  the  industrial  clasc^  and  2,672,- 
929,  mainly  children,  to  the  indefinite  and  non- 
productive class. 

The  Irish  language  was  almost  universally 
used  in  the  rural  districts  by  the  Celtic  element 
until  about  1835.  Considering  the  resoitment 
which  the  Celtic  element  has  alwa^  held  tomurds 


POPULATION  FROM  1851  TO  1911 


novntcas 

1851 

1861 

1871 

1881 

ISSl 

1901 

1911 

Ptroatt 

LeiBBtM-  

Munrtsr  

Vhna  

1,682,000 
1,860,000 
2.014.000 
1.012,000 

1.457,000 
1,613,000 
1.914,000 
913,000 

1,389,000 
1,303,000 
1,833,000 
846,000 

1.279,000 
1,331.000 
1,743.000 
822,000 

1,103.000 
1,174,000 
1,630,000 
710,000 

1.153.000 
1,076,000 
1,683,000 
647,000 

1,163,000 
1,086,000 
1,682,000 
611M0 

-HX80 
-8.7S 

~ao7 

~M6 

In  1911  then  were  2,192,048  males  and  2,198,-  the  British,  the  general  change  from  the  Irish 

171  females,  a  total  of  4,390,219.    It  will  be  to  the  English  language  was  remarkable  for  the 

seen  tiiat  Munster  and  Connaught  have  each  de-  littie  opposition  that  was  made  to  it  and  the 

dined  much  more  than  one-Uiird  during  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  accomplished.  In 
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1881,  18.2  per  cent  of  the  population  could  speak 
Irieh;  in  1911  only  13.3  per  cent  (682,448). 
The  percentage  is  nataralfy  greatest  in  Con- 
naught  and  Mnnsto-,  where  the  percentagee  in 
1911  were  34.0  and  21.8  respectively  (over  half 
of  tiio  population  of  Galway  and  Hayo  were 
able  to  speak  Irish),  while  in  Ulster  the  per- 
coitage  was  only  6.8,  and  in  heaneba  3.S.  In 
1911  only  16,873  persons  were  reported  who 
spoke  Irish  only,  m  very  recent  years  a  move- 
ment has  been  started  to  popularize  the  Irish 
langii^e  again.  In  the  first  decade  of  the 
twenti^h  century  the  numher  who  were  able  to 
apeak  the  Iridi  language  decreased  for  the  coun- 
try a*  a  whole,  though  the  number  increased 
more  than  62  per  cent  in  L^oster  and  about 
4  per  cent  in  IJlster. 

BellgtOk  ^lat  the  rdi^ona  denominatimis 
In  Ireland  correspond  very  elosdy  to  the  dif- 
ferent racial  elementa  explains  in  part  the  social 
friction  whieh  exists  in  the  oountry.  The  Celtic 
Catholic  church  resisted  from  the  first  the  a^ 
tempts  of  the  En^ish  to  break  its  connection 
with  Rome  and  impoee  upon  it  the  changes 
which  had  accompanied  the  religious  revolt  in 
Enj^and.  The  property  of  the  church,  of  course, 
continued  in  the  hands  of  the  chureh  that  rep- 
resented the  government.  Catholics  were  placed 
under  serious  disabilities,  not  being  allowed  to 
teadi  school  or  to  act  as  guardians.  Priests 
were  obliged  to  remain  in  their  own  parishes  and 
were  excluded  from  public  affairs.  Tithes  were 
exacted  from  Catholics  for  the  support  of  the 
Established,  church.  The  disabilities  were  not 
removed  until  1829.  The  tithes  were  commuted 
in  1838.  When  the  politieal  union  with  Eng- 
land was  effeeted  in  1800-01,  there  was  also  a 
union  between  the  established  churches  of  the 
two  countries.  The  union  was  dissolved  and  the 
Irish  church  disestablished  Ijy  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament which  went  into  operation  in  187 1. 
The  Act  provided  for  the  surrender  of  the  prop- 
erty and  revenue  of  the  church,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  private  endowments.  Since  then  the 
floranment  of  the  dinrch  of  Ireland  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  Goieral  Synod  whieh  meets  annually, 
niere  are  also  23  diocesan  agmoda.  There  are 
2  wrdibidiops  and  11  bishops.  • 

It  win  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  table 
that  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  Episcopalians 
are  concentrated  in  the  Province  of  Ulster,  and 
the  greater  jHirt  of  the  remainder  are  in  Leinster. 
The  Scotch  who  settled  in  Ulster  were  mostly 
Pi^yterians.  More  recently  Uethodinn  has 
secured  a  hold  among  them.  Presbyterianlsm 
was  proscribed  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
but  with  this  exception  was  generally  tolerated 
by  the  govemmott,  and  until  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Episcopal  church  received  a  small 
annual  bounty.  The  largest  Presbyterian  body 
has  3d  presbyteries  and  662  congregations. 

The  table  on  this  page  shows  the  respective 
strength  of  the  four  leading  denominations  in 
the  differoit  provinces  and  the  toidency  of  each 
for  the  SO  years  from  1861  to  1011.  It  wiU 
be  seen  that  even  in  Ulster  the  Catholic  church 
outnumbers  any  of  the  others,  and  in  the 

Provinces  of  Mimster  and  Connau^^t  the  non- 
atholic  elementa  constitute  but  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  population.  The  extreme  north- 
east counties  of  Ix>ndondeny,  Down,  Armagh, 
and  Antrim  have  a  larger  non-Catholic  than 
Catholic  population. 

The  MethtKliats  are  the  only  sect  that  did  not 
show  a  decrease  during  the  period,  while  the 


percentage  of  loss  was  greatest  for  the  Catho- 
lics. In  the  first  decade  of  the  century  the 
Catholics  lost  2.0  per  cent  of  their  membership, 
the  Episcopalians  0.4  per  cent,  the  Presbyterians 
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0.7  per  ceo]^  and  the  Methodists  increased  2.0 
per  cent.  The  greater  decrease  of  the  Catholic 
population  is  due  to  tJie  fact  that  the  Catholics 
emigrate  in  larger  nnmbers  than  the  Protestants. 
See  table  under  Population. 

Education.  In  the  establishment  of  an  edu- 
catiuial  system  in  Ireland,  as  in  many  other 
countries,  religion  has  been  a  soriously  disturb- 
ing factor.  Such  educational  advantages  aa 
were  offered  the  Irish  children  by  the  govern- 
ment were  thoroughly  dominated  by  the  idea 
of  making  them  Protestants  and  essentially 
British,  and  consequently  these  advantages  were 
shunned  by  all  Catholics.  At  the  same  time 
laws  passed  in  the  reigns  of  William  III  and 
Queen  Anne  made  it  a  penal  offense  for  Catho- 
lics to  teaeh  or  to  send  their  diildm  tbxooA  to 
be  educated.  Catholic  teachings  however,  ma 
carried  on  in  violation  of  the  law,  such  sdifmla 
being  known  as  hedge  schools,  A  great  deal  of 
money  from  both  private  and  government  sources 
was  expended  on  education  during  the  eirttt- 
eenth  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth, most  of  it  being  expended  through  the 
proselyting  societies.  The  Charter  schools^ 
founded  in  1733,  and  the'  Assodation  for  the 
Prevention  of  Vice,  founded  in  1800,  reodved 
government  grants,  while  the  London  Hibernian 
Society,  founded  in  1806,  and  the  Baptist  So- 
ciety, established  in  1814,  were  supported  mainly 
from  Bubscriptions.  Tlie  Erasmus  Smith  schools, 
dating  from  1667,  were  endowed.  A  Catholic  con- 
gregation— ^the  Christian  Brothos — was  founded 
in  1802  for  the  purpose  <rf  teaching,  and  later 
attained  considerable  importance.  In  1811  the 
KUdare  Place  Society  was  founded  and  after 
1814  received  government  subsidies.  This  so- 
ciety introduced  the  pc^icy  of  limiting  reU^ona 
in8b>uction  to  Bible  reading. 

In  1810  the  government  began  to  make  grants 
to  schools  established  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions without  r^rd  to  religion.  In  1831-34  the 
so-called  national  system  of  education  was  es- 
tablished. Under  this  r^etem  secular  instruction 
was  given  to  children  assembled  tf^^ether  with- 
out distinction  of  creed,  but  it  was  provided 
that  they  should  be  8«>arated  for  purposes  of 
religious  instruction,  which  should  be  given  hy 
the  pastors  of  the  respective  local  churches.  At 
first  the  Catholics  took  kindly  to  the  eystem, 
the  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  being  op- 
posed to  it.  However,  concessioas  were  made  to 
the  Protestants,  and  a  proselyting  spirit  was 
allowed  to  creep  into  the  secular  t«u:hing.  The 
Catholics  were  unable  to  prevent  this,  owing  to 
their  small  representation  on  the  board  of  cnn- 
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missioners  in  charae;  vhile  the  ehnrch  con- 
demned it,  demanding  (1860)  Beparate  educa- 
tion and  forbidding  Catholic  children  from  at- 
tending Protestant  inBtructi<m.  In  1861  tlie 
Catholic  membership  upon  the  board  was  mad« 
equal  to  the  Protestant.  At  present  the  syst^ 
ia  divided  for  the  most  part  along  denomina- 
tional lines.  The  children  of  the  different  re- 
ligious faiths  generally  go  to  schools  taught  by 
t^diers  of  their  own  faith.  No  child  is  allowed 
to  attend  a  religious  exercise  of  a  denomination 
other  Uian  his  own  exoept  upon  the  writtoi  re- 
quest of  the  parent. 

The  Irish  educational  system  differs  radically 
fr<Hn  the  English,  in  that  tbe  former  is  so  com- 

Jtktely  under  the  oontrol  of  the  coitral  admin- 
Btranon.  Tbe  regulating  of  teachers'  salaries, 
determining  tiie  course  of  initnictionB,  furniflh- 
ing  schools  with  aupplies,  including  books,  and 
even  the  erecting  of  a  certain  class  of  buildings, 
are  all  matters  in  the  hands  of  the  central 
board.  The  proviaion  of  textbotdcs  by  the  state 
follows  fnon  its  policy  of  not  allowing  religious 
questions  to  be  raised  in  secular  teaching  and 
mnn  the  desire  to  prevent  the  fostering  i»  sen- 
timents out  of  harmtmy  with  Imperial  unity. 
The  omission  of  Irish  patriotic  songs  and  of 
Irish  history  naturally  subjects  the  i^ministra- 
tion  to  much  criticism.  The  Buperrision  of  the 
system  is  secured  by  dividing  uie  country  into 
districts  and  assigning  an  inspector  and  corps  of 
Bubinspectors  to  each  division. 

Since  1892  there  has  been  a  compulsory  school 
law,  the  oompnlsory  period  being  from  8  to  14. 
The  law  is,  however,  not  wdl  enforced.  Illit- 
eracy  is  decreasing  throughout  the  country,  tiie 
percenta^  of  persons  five  years  and  over  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write  having  decreased 
from  25.2  in  1881  to  18.4  in  1801,  to  13.7  in 
1901,  and  to  9.2  in  1911.  Illiteracy  is  much 
the  most  prevalent  in  Connaught,  where  in  the 
last  year  it  amounted  to  16.2  per  cent.  The 
percentage  among  the  Catholics'  was  over  twice 
as  great  as  for  any  of  the  Protestcmt  sects.  In 
December,  1912,  there  was  a  total  of  82S5  ele- 
mentary schools,  of  which  4397  were  Roman 
Catholic,  with  373.164  pupils;  1649  Protestant, 
with  117,985  pupils;  and  2303  mixed,  with  177,- 
619  pupils.  In  that  year  74.6  per  cent  of  the 
enrollment  was  in  average  attendance.  No  spe- 
cial provision  is  made  by  the  government  for 
•eooiraary  schools  other  Uian  certain  grants  in 
(dd  whidi  are  distributed  without  remrd  to  ^e 
anroieea  under  whiofa  they  are  eomauetsd,  ae- 
cordii^  to  the  "parent  in  resulV  qrston. 
There  are  seven  training  seho(^  for  tsMhers, 
all  of  which  are  aided  by  the  govemmoit;  their 
attendance  in  1012-13  was  1160. 

About  94  per  cent  of  the  annual  «q>CTditure 
for  schools  is  borne  by  the  state.  The  system  of 
apportioning  the  state  grant  to  elementary  in- 
struction according  to  uie  results  of  an  exami- 
nation given  the  pupils  was  abandoned,  and  now 
the  grant  is  based  upon  average  attendance,  with 
the  teacher's  salary  additional,  the  salary  being 
fixed  according  to  the  one  of  l^e  three  grades 
in  which  he  teadiee,  thou^  it  may  be  raised 
within  ai^  given  grade  for  "continued  good 
service." 

The  principal  higher  institution  of  instruction 
is  the  University  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
which  had  an  enrollment  in  191^14  of  1286 
students.  The  Catholic  population  have  refused 
to  patronize  this  institutitm  and  have  soujg^t  in 
vain  to  aeenre  state  maintenance  for  a  Catholic 


universify.  The  University  College  in  St. 
Stephen's  Green,  Dublin,  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  Jesuits.  There  is  a  National  University 
which  only  exercises,  in  the  main,  oTamiii^wg 
functions,  and  a  large  number  of  Cathtrfica  re- 
ceive d^rees  from  this  institution.  Of  the  three 
Qnem's  o(^<^,  at  Bdfaat,  Cork,  and  Gahraj 
Teq»eetively,  raily  the  first  ia  of  true  univerrity 
raiuc.  The  Presbyterians  maintain  the  McGee 
College  at  Londonderry.  There  are  also  a  num- 
ber of  technical  and  theological  institutions. 
Alexandra  College  is  for  the  education  of  women, 
and  members  of  that  Bex  are  admitted  also  to  the 
Queen's  collies. 

Ohnritles.  The  poor-law  qrstcm  is  rimilar  to 
that  deserihed  under  UmncD  KxiraN»[  for  Ens- 
land  and  Wales.  The  adult  able-bodied  Indoor 
paupers  in  1913  numbered  4S12,  and  all  other 
indoor  paupers  numbered  82,706.  The  outdow 
paupers  for  the  same  year  numbered  40,129, 
and  the  number  of  inmates  of  asylums  was  1653. 
Much  was  done  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  the  districts  which  had  long  suffered  from 
poveriy.  A  Law  of  1821  dedared  that,  when  the 
population  of  an  doctoral  dividon  exeeeded  a 
oertain  ratio  to  the  ratable  value  of  its  prop- 
erty, it  should  be  known  aB  a  congested  districts 
county.  These  districts  are  wholly  in  west  Ire- 
land—Principally in  Connaught  and  in  the  conn* 
ties  of  Donegal  and  Kerry.  A  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  was  established,  and  means  were 
made  accessible  for  this  board's  use  In  the  better* 
mmt  of  conditions  in  these  diitiieta.  The  sys- 
tem of  cnltivatiMi  practiced  in  them  was  foimd 
to  be  most  deplontble,  and  it  was  generally 
neeeisaiy  for  the  occupants  of  the  h<£Ungs  to 
have  a  secondary  source  of  income,  as,  e.g.,  bar- 
vest  migrations  to  Scotland  and  En^and,  as 
already  mentioned.  Agricultural  inspectors 
were  employed  by  tbe  board,  and  much  has  been 
done  towards  improving  the  soil  and  the  methods 
of  cultivation.  Some^ea  fandlies  are  rcDutved 
to  more  favorable  localities,  and  not  infrequently 
a  number  of  small  holdings  are  »"«»'gii"T^tiwl 
into  one  sufficientiy  large  to  maintain  a  famUj. 
The  board  has  done  much  also  to  aid  in  the  de* 
vdopment  of  the- coast  flsheriee.  The  board  has 
powers  almost  indefinitely  wide  to  aid  distressed 
re^ons  in  any  manner,  and  the  funds  umnally 
at  its  disposal  are  about  £246,500. 

Hintary.  Aoeordlng  to  native  l^cends  Irdand 
was  inhabited  first  by  various  tribes,  of  whidi 
the  most  important  were  Ncmedians,  Fomorians, 
FirboIgB,  and  I\uitha  De  Danaan,  who  were 
eventiully  stdidned  1^  Milesians  or  Scots.  Al- 
thottj^  Irdand  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of 
leme  in  a  Greek  poem  five  centuries  before 
Christ,  and  by  the  names  of  Hibernia  and  Ju- 
vema  in  various  Roman  writers,  little  is  known 
with  certainty  of  its  inhabitants  before  the 
fourth  century-  after  Christ,  when,  under  the 
appdlatitm  of  Sooti,  fh^  became  formidable 
their  descents  up<ni  the  Rmnan  Province  m 
Britain.  These  expeditions  were  continued,  and 
extended  to  the  coasts  of  Gaul,  till  the  time  of 
Lavgaire,  or  Loigaire,  MacNeill  (c.430),  in 
whose  reign  St.  Patrick  (q.v.)  attcanpted  the 
conversion  of  the  natives.  Although  Christian* 
ity  hod  been  previously  introduced  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland,  I^trick  encountered  great  obstades, 
and  the  new  faith  was  not  fidly  established  in 
the  island  till  about  a  caittur  after  his  death. 

From  the  earliest  pwiod  each  provinoe  of  ^n- 
land  appears  to  have  had  its  own  king;  aeow^ 
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log  to  Icf^d  fheoe  kings  were  subjeet  to  the 
ard^  or  monarch,  to  whom  the  central  district, 
called  Heath,  was  allotted,  and  who  usually 
resided  at  Tara.  Each  clan  was  goremed  by 
*  chief  selected  from  its  most  important  family. 
The  laws  were  dispensed  by  professional  jurists 
styled  brehotu,  who  recelTed  great  ooneideration 
and  were  endowed  with  lands  and  important 
priTileges. 

In  the  sixth  century  extensive  monasteries 
were  foimded  in  Ireland^  In  whidi  rdlgiim  and 
learning  were  zealously  eultlTOted.  Vnm  then 
establishments  numerous  missionaries  went  forth 
during  the  guoeeedisg  centuries,  while  many 
students  of  distinction  from  England  and  the 
Continent  visited  Ireland  and  received  instruc- 
tion at  this  period.  The  progress  of  Irish  civi- 
lization was  checked  by  the  incursions  of  the 
Scandinavians,  begun  towards  the  eloee  of  the 
ei^th  «aitury,  uid  oontiniied  for  upward  ct 
200  years.  Establishing  themselves  in  towns  on 
the  east  coast  of  Ireland,  with  the  assistance  of 
friendly  native  tribes,  they  eontinued  to  make 
expeditions  into  the  interior  until  their  signal 
overthrow  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  near  Dublin, 
in  1014,  by  Brian,  sumamed  Boroimhe. 

The  first  step  tovrards  an  Anji^o-Norman  con- 
quest of  Ireland  was  made  by  Henry  II,  who 
is  said  to  have  obtained  in  1155  a  bull  from 
Pope  Hadrian  IV  authorizing  him  to  take  pos- 
Beuiim  of  the  island,  on  condition  of  paying  to 
the  papal  treasury  a  stipulated  annual  reveune. 
This  bull  to  probably  a  forgery.  At  all  events, 
nothing  was  done  until  Dermod  Macmurrongh 
(q.v.),  the  deposed  King  of  Leinster,  sought  ref- 
uge at  his  court  and  obtained  permisrion  to 
enlist  the  services  of  English  subjects  for  the 
recovery  of  his  kingdom.  Dermod,  returning  to 
Ireland  in  1169,  with  the  aid  of  his  foreign  mer- 
eoMriea  and  still  more  numerous  Irish  allies, 
snooeeded  in  recovering  part  of  Ms  former  terri- 
tories and  in  capturins  Dublin  and  other  towns 
on  the  east  coast.  After  his  death  the  succes- 
sion to  the  Kingdom  of  Leinster  was  claimed  by 
his  son-in-law,  Richard,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  sur- 
■amed  Strongbow.  In  1172  King  Henry,  with  a 
formidable  armament,  visited  Ireland,  received 
homage  from  several  minor  native  chiefs  and 
from  the  prinoipol  Norman  leaders,  and  granted 
to  tiie  latter  charters  authoridng  them,  as  his 
•nbjeets,  to  take  possession  of  porttms  ot  the 
island,  in  virtue  of  the  grant  made  to  him  by  the 
Pope.  The  chief  Angio-Normao  adventurers. 
"Strongbow,"  Da  Cqgan,  Be  Lacy,  Fitzgerald. 
Fitzstephen,  Fitzmanrice,  and  De  Courcy,  en- 
countered formidable  opposition  before  they  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  themselves  on  the  lands 
which  they  thus  claimed.  The  government  was 
intrusted  to  a  viceroy,  and  the  Norman  legal 
tytbm  was  introduced  into  sueh  parts  of  the 
island  as  were  reduced  to  obedienoe  to  England. 
The  youthful  Prince  John  was  sent  by  King 
Henry  into  Ireland  in  1185,  but  the  injudicious 
conduct  of  his  council  excited  disturbances,  and 
he  was  soon  recalled  to  England.  John  made  a 
second  expedition  into  Ireland  in  1210,  to  curb 
the  refractory  roirit  of  his  barons,  who  had 
become  formidable  through  their  alliance  with 
the  natives.   During  the  thirteenth  century  the 

£rincipal  Anglo-Norman  adventurers  succeeded 
I  establishing  themselves,  with  the  feudal  inati- 
tntions  of  tii^r  nation,  in  some  parts  of  Ireland, 
1^  the  assistance  or  snppression  of  native  dans. 
The  Fit^ralds,  or  Oeraldines,  acquired  almost 
mbonndw  power  in  Kildare  uid  East  Mnnster, 
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or  Desmond;  the  Le  Botillers,  or  Butiers,  in  Or^ 
mond,  or  West  Munster;  and  the  De  Buighs,  or 
Burkes,  in  Connaught.  Aiter  the  battle  of 
Banno(jcbnm,  in  1315,  Edward  Bruce  invaded 
Ireland  and  attempted  to  overthrow  the  English 
power  there.  The  Pope,  at  the  instigation  of 
England,  excom municated  Bruce  with  his  Irish 
allies;  but  although  his  enterprise  failed  of  suc- 
cess, the  general  result  was  a  decline  of  the 
English  dominion  in  Ireland.  The  descendants 
of  the  most  powerful  setUers  gradually  became 
identified  wiui  the  natives,  whose  language,  hab- 
its, and  laws  they  adopted  to  so  great  an  extent 
that  the  Anglo-Irish  Parliament  passed,  in  1866, 
the  Statute  of  Kilkenny,  decreeing  ezcommnni- 
cation  and  heavy  penalties  against  all  those 
who  followed  the  custtHUS  of,  or  allied  thon- 
selves  with,  the  native  Irish.  This  statute,  how- 
ever, remained  inoperative;  and  although  Ric^ 
aid  n,  later  in  tiie  fourteenth  century,  made 
expeditions  into  Ireland  witii  large  forces,  he 
ftuled  to  effect  any  practical  result,  and  the 
power  and  infiumce  of  the  natives  increased  so 
much  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  the  Roses  that 
the  authority  of  the  English  crown  became  lim- 
ited to  a  few  towns  on  the  coast  and  the  district 
termed  the  Pale  (see  English  Palb),  compris- 
ing a  small  circuit  about  Dublin  and  Driwheda. 
In  the  struggle  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  Irdand  supported  the  house  of  York. 

The  participation  <k  the  Anglo-Norman  no- 
bility of  the  l^e  in  the  War  of  the  Boses 
greatly  crippled  the  English  interest.  When  he 
came  to  the  throne,  Henry  VII  left  Gerald,  Earl 
of  Kildare,  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  although  the 
Earl  belonged  to  the  Yorkist  paiiy.  The  aesist- 
ance  rendered  by  the  Earl  to  the  Yorkist  pre- 
tenders finally  compelled  tiie  King,  in  1494,  to 
ranove  him  and  to  smd  over  Edward  Poynings 
io  restore  order  to  the  Pale.  Poynings  repre- 
sented the  purely  English  interest,  as  distinct 
from  the  Anglo-Norman  interest,  which  up  to 
that  time  had  prevailed  in  Ireland.  He  at  once 
summoned  the  Parliament  of  Drogheda,  which 
enacted  most  important  legislation,  providing 
for  the  defense  of  the  Pale,  reducing  tne  power 
of  the  Anglo-Irish  lords,  and  render&g  tiie  Par- 
liament and  judiciary  of  Ireland  dependent  on 
the  English  crown.  The  nobility  was  forbidden 
to  oppress  the  inferior  baronage,  to  make  ex- 
actions tmoa  the  tmantry,  or  to  aasonble  their 
armed  retainers;  their  influence  cm  the  towns 
was  diminished.  The  Statute  ol  Kilkenny, 
which  compelled  the  English  and  Irish  to  live 
apart  and  forbade  Irish  law  and  customs  in  the 
Pale,  was  confirmed.  All  state  offices,  including 
the  judgeships,  were  filled  by  the  King,  instead 
of  the  viceroys,  and  the  entire  English  law  was 
to  hold  for  the  Pale.  iSxmt  important  of  all  was 
the  so-called  Pc^ings  Law,  which  made  the 
Irish  Parliament  depoident  upon  the  King.  It 
provided  that  all  proposed  legislation  should 
first  be  announced  to  the  King  and  meet  with 
his  approval,  after  which  he  should  issue  the 
license  to  hold  Parliament. 

Henry  VII  reestablished  the  Earl  of  Kildare. 
who  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  Irish  nobil- 
ity, as  Vicen^,  and  under  his  rule  the  Pale 
grew  and  prospered.  His  family,  tiie  famous 
GOTaldines,  retailed  and  were  onrtiirown  dur- 
ing tiie  reign  of  Henry  Vm.  Henry  Vin,  in 
1537,  attempted  to  introduce  the  Reformatiim 
into  Irelud,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries was  b^un.  Somewlut  later,  relics  and 
images  were  destroyed  and  the  diawdution  was 
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completed.  The  native  chieftains  were  concili- 
ated bj  a  share  of  the  spoils  and  reeetved  Eng- 
lish titles,  their  lands  being  regranted  under 
English  t^ure.  It  was  Henry's  policy  thus  to 
conciliate  them  and  to  leave  the  Irish  under 
tiieir  own  laws.  An  En^ish  conunission  hnAA 
oourts  all  over  the  islui^  bat  Irish  right  was 
respected,  and  the  oonnti^  remained  peaoefoL 
This  result  eame  about  under  the  wise  rule  of 
St.  Leeer,  who  was  Viceroy  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign.  In  the  Parliament  of  1S41, 
attended  for  the  first  time  by  native  chieftains 
aa  well  as  the  lords  of  the  Pale,  Henry's  title  of 
Lord  of  Ireland,  which  had  been  conferred  hy 
the  Pope,  was  changed  into  that  of  King. 

The  relinous  ehuges  undn  Eldwud  VI  and 
Mary  hod  little  effect  upon  Irdand.  Although 
Mary  was  herself  a  Catholic,  she  was  the  first 
to  begin  the  colonization  of  Ireland  by  English 
settlers.  The  Irish  people  of  Kin^s  and  Queen's 
County  were  driven  out  and  their  lands  given 
to  English  colonists.  Elizabeth  at  first  followed 
ber  father's  policy  of  conciliating  the  Irish 
chieftains,  but  the  rebdlion  of  Shayne  O^eill, 
an  Ulster  chief,  caused  a  radical  change  in  h«r 
policy.  An  act  was  passed  making  all  Irelud 
ihireiand,  and  the  commissioners  of  justice  were 
invested  with  military  powers.  So  far  from 
respecting  Irish  right,  they  ignored  it  alto- 
gether. The  relinous  wars  of  Elizabeth  were 
attended  by  rebellions  of  the  Irish  Catholics. 
The  Earl  of  Desmond,  a  representative  of  the 
great  house  of  Geraldine,  which  ruled  over  the 
greater  part  of  Munster,  was  defeated  after  a 
long  struggle.  Hugh  O'Neill,  called  by  the  Eng- 
lish the  Earl  of  l^rone,  annihilated  an  En^iim 
army  on  the  Blackwater  and  baffled  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  whom  Elizabeth  had  sent  against  him. 
A  Spanish  force  coming  to  his  assistance  made 
the  mistake  of  landing  in  the  south,  instead  of 
in  the  north,  as  had  been  promised,  which  led 
O'Neill  to  make  a  march  of  200  miles  through 
desolate  country  in  order  to  join  them.  His 
forces  were  too  weak  to  withstand  the  English 
In  the  field,  and  About  the  bcigiiining  oi  1603 
be  ButMuitted  to  Jxxd  Mountjc^,  but  was  iJlowed 
to  retain  his  earldrau.  During  all  these  wars 
the  greatest  cruelty  and  treachery  were  prac- 
ticed on  both  sides.  In  order  to  destroy  Irish 
resistance,  the  English  devastated  the  villages, 
crops,  and  cattle,  putting  to  death  all  the  in- 
habitants they  could  secure.  The  greater  part 
of  Munster  and  Ulster  was  laid  desolate,  and 
many  maxo  perished  from  hunger  than  by  the 
sword. 

Under  Elizabeth  and  James  I  the  Anglican 
state  church  was  extended  over  Ireland,  not  only 
obtaining  all  that  belonged  to  the  church  of 
the  Pale,  but  being  invested  with  the  establish- 
ment belonging  to  the  Celtic  church  aa  well. 
There  waa  an  ancient  feud  between  these  two 
Irish  churches,  and  they  were  intensely  hostile 
to  each  other.  The  church  of  the  Pale  was  ef- 
fected the  Ref(Hrmation,  but  the  Cdtic  church 
became  inereaslngly  Roman.  The  entire  Cdtio 
ptmulation  of  Irdand,  and  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Pale,  remained  C^tiiolte.  The 
Anglican  church  thus  became  a  mere  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  Engli^  rulers  in  Dublin 
Castle. 

During  the  reign  of  James  I  the  English  sys- 
tem was  introduced  into  Ireland  on  a  grand 
scale.  English  law  was  pronounced  the  sole  law 
of  the  land.  The  fight  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrcon- 
nell  gave  a  pretext  for  the  confiscation  of  tho 
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land  in  six  oonntiea  of  Ulster.  The  independence 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  was  destroyed  by  the 
creation  of  40  boroughs  out  of  small  iuunlets, 
which  secured  a  permanent  majority  to  the 
crown. 

The  demotism  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  the 
Viceroy  of  Charlei  I,  produced  order  and  pm*- 
perity  in  Ireland.  balancing  the  unmber  of 
Catholics  and  Protestanta  in  Parliament  and 
holding  out  to  the  former  the  promiae  of  tolera- 
tion, he  succeeded  in  obtaining  liberal  supplies 
for  the  King  in  his  conflict  with  the  English 
Parliament.  The  native  Irish,  who  had  oeen 
dispossessed  the  plantations  in  Ulster  and 
elsewhere,  made  use  of  the  English  situation  to 
r^;ain  their  posaesaions.  Under  the  leaderdiip 
of  Rory  CMore,  a  conapiracy  was  formed  m 
1641  to  seize  Dublin  and  expel  the  Eni^ish. 
They  succeeded  in  driving  the  English  settlers 
out  of  Ulster  and  committed  many  outrages, 
not,  however,  so  many  as  has  been  supposed.  It 
has  been  estimated  by  English  writws  that  at 
least  30,000  people  were  put  to  death,  but  this 
number  is  certainly  exaggerated.  The  Sootdi 
were,  aa  a  rule,  spared  Hie  insurgents  were 
soon  joined  by  tiie  Catholic  lords  of  the  and 
togeucr  t^y  chose  a  Supreme  Council  to  govern 
Ireland.  Charles  I  s^t  over  the  Barl  <n  Ola- 
morgan  to  treat  with  them,  and  the  Earl  w«it 
so  far  as  to  promise  them  the  predominancy  of 
the  Catholic  church  in  Ireland  as  the  price  of 
their  assistance  to  the  King.  But  the  atru^le 
in  England  was  terminated  in  favor  of  the  Par- 
liament before  the  Irish  Catholics  could  render 
effective  assistance  to  the  King.  In  1647  the 
allianoB  betweoi  the  lords  of  the  fait,  who  de- 
sired nothing  beyond  toleratiim  for  their  religioD, 
and  the  Cera,  who  hoped  for  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  land  ayatem,  came  to  an  ead.  In 
1648  the  Earl  of  Ormond  returned  as  the  Viceroy 
of  Charles  I  and  made  an  alliance  with  the  Cath- 
olic lords,  thus  securing  Ireland  to  the  Royalist 
party.  In  1648  Cromwell  landed  at  Dublin, 
wbidi  tiie  Catholics  had  been  unable  to  talce. 
Witii  his  well-discipliiied  arn^,  10,000  men  of 
the  Kew  Ifodel,  he  stormed  DnMjheda  and  put 
its  garrison  of  2000  to  the  sword.  At  WcoEford 
there  was  another  alaugfatw.  CromweU'a  sno- 
cessora,  Irettm  and  LudQow,  finished  the  war, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  best  lands  of  Munster, 
Ldnster,  and  Ulster  was  confiscated  and  divided 
among  the  soldiers  of  the  Parliamentary  army. 
The  Catholics  and  L<^alist  landowners  were 
banished  to  Connaugfat.  A  portion  of  the  land 
confiscated  at  this  time  was  restored  under 
Charles  II,  but  at  least  two-thirds  M  the  land 
in  Ireland  temalned  in  the  hands  of  the  Protes- 
tants. The  vieenqralty  of  Onnraid  did  mudi  to 
restore  order  and  promote  industry,  but  the 
Protestant  ascendancy  was  maintained.  James 
II,  however,  reveraed  this  poli^.  Under  his 
Viceroy,  tho  Earl  of  Tyn^onnell,  Catholics  were 
advanced  to  positions  of  state  and  placed  in  con- 
trol of  ^e  militia,  which  Ormond  had  previousl/ 
organised.  Conaequmtiy  the  entire  Cauu^tc 
ulation  took  udes  witii  James  II  in  Oie  En^sh 
revolution  of  1686,  and  when  in  1689  Jamea 
landed  at  Dublin  with  hia  French  officers,  Tyr- 
coonell  had  an  Irish  army  ready  to  assist  him. 
The  Protestant  settlers  were  driven  from  their 
homes  and  found  refuge  in  Enniakillen  and  Lon- 
donderry. James  attempted  to  capture  London- 
derry, but  he  was  hampered  by  the  lack  of  artil- 
1^,  and  the  city  was  relieved  by  way  of  the  sea. 
His  Parliament  of  1680  restorad  all  tiie  landa 
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thmt  bad  beoi  oonflseated  since  1841  and  passed 
an  act  of  attainder  against  the  partisans  of  Wil- 
liam III.  In  the  following  year  William  landed 
tn  Ireland  and  in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  (July, 
1690)  defeated  the  Irish  forces.  He  failed,  how- 
ever, to  capture  Umerick,  which  was  bravefy  de- 
fended. A  brilliant  saU^  of  the  Irish  patriot 
Sarafleld  deatn^ed  William's  heavy  artillery, 
and  he  waa  forced  to  retire.  The  next  year  his 
generals  d^eated  the  Irish  army  at  Au^rim, 
and  Limerick  waa  forced  to  capitulate.  By  the 
terms  of  the  Trea^  of  LimericK.  Oatholics  were 
permitted  a  certain  amount  of  religious  free- 
dom,  and  the  lands  they  had  posBcaaed  under 
Charles  II  were  to  be  restored. 

The  Parliamoit  of  England  forced  William 
to  break  the  concession  of  the  Treaty  of  Lim- 
erick rwMding  the  restoration  of  the  lands,  and 
the  Paniament  of  Ireland  violated  the  terms 
granting  relif^ous  toleration  by  enacting  the 
penal  laws,  directed  mainly  against  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  peasants  were  annoyed  by  cruel 
and  vezatiouB  restrictions  alike  on  their  re- 
ligious worship  and  innooent  amusements.  Irish 
eonunerce  and  industries  were  deliberately 
eruahed.  In  1663,  and  again  in  1606,  all  Irii^i 
trade  with  the  En^ish  colonies  was  prt^Utad, 
and  in  1666  and  1680  the  Irish  import  trade  to 
SniE^Uuid  in  eattle^  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  was 
fmMdden.  l%e  trade  in  woolens,  which  had 
grown  up  among  the  Irish  Protestants,  was 
Ukewiae  crushed  by  an  enactment  of  1699,  which 
prohibited  the  export  of  woolen  goods  from  Ire- 
Und  to  an^  country  whatever.  Small  amends 
for  these  injuriea  were  made  by  leaving  the 
linen  trade  undisturbed.  The  resmt  of  all  these 
measures  was  the  gradual  decline  of  Ireland. 
A  lai^  percentage  of  the  best  ekments  of  the 
population  emigrated — the  Catholics  to  serve  in 
the  armies  of  Spain  and  Franee,  the  Protestants 
to  carry  their  industries  to  America. 

The  American  Bevolution  awakened  much 
sympathy  in  Ulster,  esi>ecially  among  the  Pres- 
byterians, who,  being  disquaUfled  from  holding 
office,  desired  a  general  emancipation,  including 
the  Catholics.  In  1778  the  Irish  Parliament 
pawed  the  Relief  Act,  removing  womB  of  the 
most  oppressive  disabilities.  Heanwhile  the 
Irish  I^testants,  under  pretext  of  defending 
the  country  frtHU  the  Freach,  who  had  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  Americans,  had  formed 
asaociatitms  of  volunteers,  80,000  strong.  Backed 
by  this  military  force  they,  under  the  lead  of 
Grattan,  demanded  legislative  independence  for 
Ireland,  and  on  motion  of  the  younger  Fox  tlie 
British  Parlianrait  repealed  tx^  the  PcmiingB 
Law  and  much  of  the  anti-Catholic  Iwislation. 
But  the  Irish  Parliamoit  waa  composed  entirely 
of  the  Protestants  of  the  Established  church, 
who  were  unwilling  to  extend  the  suffrage,  and 
it  was  even  more  corrupt  and  in  need  of  reform 
than  the  British  Parliament.  The  principles  of 
the  French  Revolution  found  their  most  power- 
ful expression  in  Ireland  in  the  Society  of 
United  Irishmen,  which  oiganized  the  rebellion 
of  1798.  The  peasantry  roee  in  Wexford  and, 
althouf^  miBenU>l^  armed,  made  a  brave  fl^^t. 
At  one  time  DuUin  was  in  danger,  but  tiie  in- 
surgents were  defeated  by  the  r^;:ular  forces  at 
Vinegar  HtU.  A  French  force  of  1100  landed 
in  Killala  Bay,  but  too  late  to  render  effective 
assistance.  Pitt,  the  British  Prime  Minister, 
tiionght  a  legislative  union  of  the  two  coimtries, 
togeUier  with  Catholic  emancipation,  the  only 
r^iedy  for  Catholic  rebellion  and  Protestant 


tyranny.  By  a  lavish  use  of  mon^  and  distribu- 
tion of  patronage,  he  accordingly  induced  the 
Irish  Parliament  to  pass  the  Act  of  Union.  On 
Jan.  1,  1801,  the  Union  was  formally  proclaimed. 

The  history  of  Ireland  since  the  Union  is  the 
story  of  a  continuous  struggle  for  civic  and  re- 
ligious freedom  and  for  separation  from  Great 
Britain.  Hardly  had  the  Union  been  carried 
out  when  the  nuversal  dissatisfaction  gave  rise 
to  the  outbreak  of  July  23,  ISOS^  under  Robert 
Emmet  (q.v.).  It  was  easily  stntpreased,  and 
for  •<Mue  time  there  were  no  former  armed  re- 
volts. Instead  a  conflict  was  carried  on  along 
parliamentary  lines  under  the  leadership  of 
Daniel  O'Connell  (q.v.).  In  1823  he  founded 
the  Catholic  Association,  which  dananded  first 
of  all  Catholic  emancipwUon.  Tliis  was  finally 
obtained,  for  in  1828  Catholics  ware  permitted 
to  hold  office,  and  in  1829  they  were  allowed  to 
sit  in  Parliament.  The  struggle  now  turned 
upon  the  tithes,  <  which  all.  Catholics  included, 
were  compelled  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Anglican  church  in  Ireland.  Great  cruelties 
were  perpetrated  on  both  udes  during  the  so- 
called  Tithe  War,  which  was  coupled  with  a 
renewed  emphatic  demand  for  tiie  r^>eal  of  the 
Act  oi  UniML  OXImndl  formed  various  so- 
cieties to  carry  on  the  agitation,  and  there  was 
considerable  lawlesanees,  which  was  fostered  by 
the  so-called  Ribbon  Society.   See  Ribbonisu. 

The  reform  of  Parliament  in  1832  aided  the 
Irish  leaders,  for  it  increased  the  number  of 
Irish  members  from  100  to  106  and,  more  im- 
portant still,  it  gave  the  middle  class  more 

fower,  in  place  of  the  pro-English  aristocracy, 
n  1836  a  bill  was  passed  converting  the  tithes 
into  rent  duug^  to  be  paid  by  the  landlords, 
and  notation  in  connection  with  the  church 
ceased  to  be  acute 'for  a  time.  (VOwnell  had 
for  a  long  period  been  supported  by  the  more 
extmne  of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  but  in  1843 
it  became  evident  that  he  would  never  make 
an  appeal  to  arms.  The  consequence  was  the 
formation  of  the  Young  Ireland  party,  whose 
leaders  were  all  young  men,  the  most  notable 
being  William  Smith  O'Brien,  John  Blake  Dil- 
Im,  Thomas  Frands  Mea^ier^  and  Jt^n  Mitchel. 
The  last  named  in  turn  seceded  from  the  Tonng 
Ireland  party  and  advocated  an  Irish  repnblic. 
For  a  wnile  Peel,  the  English  Prime  Minister, 
tried  concessions,  but  in  vain,  the  more  so  as 
from  1846  to  1847  rent-racked  Ireland  suffered 
frran  a  terrible  famine,  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop.  Vast  numbers  emigrated,  especially 
to  America,  whither  they  canriM  with  than  the 
hatred  tomurda  Ei^^d  and  continued  to  give 
effective  support  to  tiie  Irish  cause.  Many  also 
died,  and  it  is  said  that  in  all  one  and  a  half 
million  of  people  had  disappeared  1^  1848.  In 
the  latter  year  the  Young  Ireland  party  sought 
to  bring  about  a  revolt,  but  the  whole  attempt 
proved  a  miserable  failure;  the  leaders  were 
captured  and  transported. 

The  work  of  the  Young  Ireland  party  was  in 
time  taken  up  by  the  Fenian  Society  (q.v.), 
which  accomplished  nothing,  except  arousing 
English  feeling  by  various  outrages,  and  tiios 
giving  rise  to  several  coercive  measures.  Far- 
reaching  reforms,  however,  came  about  through 
the  efforts  of  Gladstone.  On  July  26,  1869,  a 
measure  was  passed  by  Parliament  which  finally 
disestablished  the  Irish  church,  the  Act  taking 
effect  on  Jan.  1,  1871.  (See  Ibkund,  Chubch 
OP.)  Many  reforms  in  the  land  laws  were  also 
carried  out,  which  are  described  in  detail  under 
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Ibish  T'AirD  Law8  ;  while  the  agrarian  a^tation 
iB  treated  tmder  Land  Lkagub.  Ireland,  bow- 
ever,  WAS  not  content  with  eccleaiaatical  and 
urarian  refoTniB,  and  Home  Rule  <q.v.)  became 
tme  aU-abflorbing  question,  the  eaiue  finding  a 
diampion  of  great  abiUfer  In  Charles  Stewart 
Pamell  (q.T.).  In  1880  the  agrarian  movement 
in  Ireland  developed  into  a  system  of  oiganised 
terrorism.  As  a  result  of  this  lawlessness  a  bill 
became  law  on  March  2,  1881,  known  as  the 
Coercion  Act,  which  gave  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  power,  warrant,  to  arrest  any 
person,  on  mere  suspicion,  for  treason,  intimida- 
tiMi,  and  the  like.  Under  this  law  Parnell  and 
other  Irish  leaders  were  arrested,  but,  as  usual, 
the  Irish  retaliated  with  ontrafns,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  murder  of  tiie  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  and  the 
permanent  Undersecretary,  Tliomas  H.  Burke,  in 
Phtenix  ^urk,  Dublin,  on  May  6,  1882.  There- 
upon the  government  passed  an  exceptionally 
stringent  and  severe  Crimea  Act,  which,  among 
other  things,  permitted  the  examination  of  wi^ 
nesses  without  bringing  any  specific  charges 
against  iDdividuals.  1^  this  means  a  hwj, 
known  as  the  Invineibles  (q.v.),  was  disoorered, 
under  whose  auspices  most  of  the  outrages  had 
been  perpetrated. 

The  parliamentary  election  of  1886  gave  Mr. 
Gladstone  a  very  small  majority  in  the  House 
of  C<Hnmons  and  made  him  dependent  on  the 
Irish  Nationalists  for  their  support.  On  April 
8  he  broiwbt  in  his  first  Home  Rule  Bill,  fol- 
lowed a  few  days  later  by  a  Land  Purchase 
Bill— the  latter  a  sop  to  the  Irish  landlonl. 
Deserted  by  a  laige  section  of  his  following  who 
did  not  believe  in  the  policy  of  Home  Rule,  the 
bill  was  lost  by  about  30  votes,  and  Parliament 
was  dissolved.  In  the  Jiily*  elections  the  Con- 
servatives and  Liberal-Unionists  outnumbered 
the  Gladstonians  and  Pamellites  by  100,  and 
Lord  Salisbury  was  again  Prime  Minister.  In 
the  same  year  Mr.  Pamdl  introdueed  a  bill  by 
which  leaseholders  might  partake  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Land  Aat  of  1881  (see  Ibish  Land 
Laws)  -,  it  also  provided  for  a  revision  of  the 
judicial  rents  necessitated  by  ilw  fall  in  agri- 
eultural  prices.  The  rejection  of  this  bill  was 
answered  by  the  Plan  of  Campaign  drawn  up 
by  Messrs.  Dillon,  O'Brien,  and  Healy.  Briefly 
the  plan  was  this:  the  tenant  was  to  offer  a  fair 
rent,  and  if  the  landlord  refused  the  offer,  the 
money  was  paid  to  trustees  for  the  purpose  of 
resisUng  evictions.  Mr.  Pamell  did  not  ap- 
prove St  the  plan.  Mr.  Gladstone  however, 
would  not  oondonn  it,  holding  it  to  be  the  oon- 
aequenee  of  the  ministerial  puii^.  As  a  result 
of  tbe  Plan  of  Campaign,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour 
on  his  appointmutt  as  Chief  Secretary  in  March, 
1887,  succeeded  in  placing  on  the  statute  book 
the  Perpetual  Crimes  Act,  which  substituted 
trial  by  magistrates  for  trial  by  jury  in  cases 
of  oerUin  acts  of  violence.  But  the  plan  also 
forced  tbe  government  to  pass  Mr.  ^undl's 
land  Measure  which  it  had  rejected  in  1886. 

Prominent  Liberals  visiting  Ireland  at  this 
time  were  greeted  vrith  much  popular  oithusi- 
asm.  On  the  other  hand  Irish  members  were 
eagerly  welcomed  on  Liberal  platforms  in  Great 
Britain.  Not  relishing  the  tarn  things  were 
taking,  the  London  Timm,  the  chief  opponent  of 
Hfue  Rule  In  the  Endish  press,  published  a 
series  of  articles  on  "Pameflism  and  Crime," 
based  on  «  aeries  of  documents  reeeived  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic 
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Union.  These  documents  connected  Pamell  and 
many  of  his  following  with  the  agrarian  crimes 
in  Ireland  and  show^  that  Mr.  Pamell  himself 
condoned  the  Phosnix  Paxk  outrages.  Parli^ 
ment  appointed  a  special  etHnmiasiai  of  inverttt- 
gation,  which  continued  in  offiee  for  13  months. 
This  commission  discovered  that  the  diief  docu- 
ments were  foigeriee,  executed  by  a  disreputable 
and  destitute  Irishman  named  Richard  Pigott, 
well  known  in  Dublin.  After  confessing  his 
crime,  Pigott  fled  to  Madrid  and  committed  sui- 
cide. The  special  commission  issued  its  report  in 
1800,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  tuming  point  in  the 
histoiy  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Pamell  became  a  hero 
with  the  En^ish  Liberals.  The  by-electiiHis  were 
bf^nning  to  go  against  the  government,  their 
majority  was  diminished,  and  hopes  for  Home 
Rule  were  very  bright  indeed  when,  on  Nov.  17, 
1890,  Captain  O'Shea  filed  a  petition  for  divoree 
from  bis  wife  and  named  Mr.  Pamell  m  oore- 
spondent.  There  was  no  defense  and  the  decree 
was  granted.  The  day  after  the  judgmoit  the 
members  of  the  National  League,  with  Mr.  Red- 
mond in  the  diair,  passed  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
Mr.  PameU.  Mr.  Gladstone  expected  that  the 
Irish  leader  would  retire  for  a  time  at  least,  but 
finding  that  he  did  not,  sent  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Morley  virtoaUy  demanding  that  he  do  so,  and 
intimated  that  his  continued  leadership  would 
mean  the  defeat  of  Home  Rule.  The  Irish  party 
was  not  prepared  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  for 
their  leader,  and  Pamell  was  deposed  by  a  vote 
of  46  to  26.  The  majorify  elected  Mr.  Justin  Me> 
Carihy  as  their  ehidTman.  Mr.  PameU  made  a 
dogged  resistance,  attending  meetings  and  mak- 
ing speeches  wedc  after  week,  bnt  tbe  strain 
upon  his  health  was  too  great.  He  died  at 
Brighton,  Oct.  6,  1801.  Party  spirit  among  tiM 
Nationalists  ran  riot. 

While  the  Irish  members  were  disputing  about 
the  leadorship,  Mr.  Balfour  profited  oy  the 
cpportunity  to  silence  his  Liberal  critics.  In 
the  autumn  of  1800  he  made  a  tour  of  Ireland. 
He  found  great  destitution  in  many  places,  ow< 
ing  to  the  Wlnre  of  tbe  potato  crop;  this  he 
ronedied  a  reUef  fond  plus  a  small  grant 
from  the  Exchequer.  His  Ll^t  Railways  Aet 
of  1800  opened  up  some  of  tiie  poorest  parts  of 
the  west  and  gave  employment  to  some  14,000 
men.  The  Ashbourne  Acts  were  extended  and 
modified  by  the  Land  Purchase  Aet  of  1801,  by 
which  £30,000,000  were  prorided  on  security  to 
convert  the  tenants  of  the  Irish  estates  into 
proprietors.  In  the  same  year  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  was  established.  In  Fefaraaiy, 
1803,  the  Liberals  being  in  power,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone introduced  bis  second  uome  Rule  Bill. 
It  occupied  the  House  of  Commons  82  days;  the 
third  reading  was  carried  on  September  1  by  a 
majority  of  34.  It  was  thrown  out  by  the 
Lords  by  a  vote  of  410  to  41,  and  Uie  publi<^ 
rather  tired  of  the  Home  Rule  discussion,  ac- 

S deseed  In  their  decision.  Early  in  the  follow- 
g  year  Mr.  Gladstone  retired.  An  Amoiding 
Land  Act  was  added  to  the  statute  books  in 
1896.  Two  years  later  a  Local  Government  Act, 
which  tiw  Unionists  had  made  part  of  their 
programme,  transferred  the  government  of  the 
counties  and  rural  districts,  except  in  some  of 
the  northern  counties,  from  nonrepresentative 
grand  juries  to  popularly  elected  county  coun- 
cils. l^iB  was  not  a  substitute  for  Home  Rule, 
nor  was  it  intended  to  be.  Most  important  was 
tbe  passing  In  1600  of  an  Aet  ''for  estabUshing 
a  Department  of  Agrlenltore  and  other  Indns- 
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Mm  and  Tedmleal  Instrnetion  io  Ireland  and 
for  other  pnrposeB  connected  therewith." 

In  1000  patriotism  triumphed  over  par^ 
strife,  the  two  factions  in  tiie  Irish  Nationalist 
par^  were  reconciled,  and  Mr.  Redmond,  the 
leader  of  the  Pamellites,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  United  Irish  party.  In  a  speech  at  Liver- 
pool in  1002  Lord  Roaebeir  souiuled  what  he 
thoni^t  was  the  death  knell  of  Home  Bnle.  A. 
few  days  later  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
in  a  speech,  took  the  supposedly  buried  issne 
under  his  protection,  and  Home  Rule  became  one 
of  the  responaibilities  of  the  Liberal  party.  Mr. 
Wyndham's  Land  Purchase  Act  of  10O3  was 
founded  on  a  report  Of  a  conference  held  between 
the  representatiTea  of  the  landlord  and  tenant, 
in  Dublin,  and  £100,000,000  were  provided  for 
the  hnying  out  of  the  entire  landlord  class.  Mr. 
Wyndhaoi'B  policy  of  "deroliiiion,"  i.ew,  the  dele- 
gation to  local  bodies  of  larger  powers,  found 
little  or  no  support  among  the  Nationalista,  and 
the  Irish  Umonista  bitterly  attacked  it  as  a 
sop  to  Home  Rule.  In  1006  the  Sinn  Fmn 
(Gaelic  for  "Ourselves  Alone")  was  organized 
by  the  radicals  in  Ireland.  Their  aim  was  io 
rcf^erate  the  nation,  not  merely  politically, 
but  also  linguistically,  educationally,  industri- 
ally, and  serially.  Ilie'  General  Blecticma  of 
1906  were  diaaatrous  to  the  Unioniats.  A  lib* 
eral  government  was  In,  with  the  largmt  ma- 
jority ever  attained  since  1832.  To  the  Na- 
tionalists, as  the  fruits  of  a  generation  of  par- 
liamentary agitation,  Mr.  Birrell  in  1007  sub- 
mitted the  mild  Irish  Councils  Bill.  It  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Sinn  Fein  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy.  To  the  surprise  of  the 
Liberal  par^  it  was  rejected  with  scorn  at  an 
Irish  nanonal  oonrention  at  Dublin.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  session  an  Evicted  Tenants  Bill 
was  peaaed,  1^  which  the  estates  oommiuioners 
were  empowered  to  force  the  sale  of  land  by 
"compulsion."  Owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
flnaneial  provisions  en  the  Luid  Act  of  1903,  an 
Amended  lAnd  Purchase  Act  was  passed  in 
November,  1900,  and  £62,000,000  were  granted 
for  pending  agreements  and  practically  an  im- 
limited  amount  for  the  future.  (See  Ibish 
LanD  Laws.)  On  Oct.  1,  1909,  the  two  uni- 
veraitiea  created  hr  Mr.  BirreU's  Irish  Uni- 
ver^ties  Act  of  1906  came  into  extstoiee:  the 
Qneen's  Universily  with  the  Queen's  Coll^  at 
Belfast,  and  the  National  University  at  Dublin 
with  the  Queen's  colleges  at  Cork  and  Oalway 
and  a  new  college  at  Dublin.  Each  college  in 
reality  became  an  almost  independent  univer- 
sity. The  governing  bodies  of  these  colleges 
are  to  a  large  extent  OaUu^le  and  Irish.  Re- 
ligioua  services  of  any  kind  are  prohibited  within 
their  precincts  and  there  are  no  r^lgions  teste. 
TrinUy  Goll^  in  DnUin  ronained  untouched. 
This  was  the  solution  of  the  problem  whicb  Mr. 
Oladatone  had  vainly  attempted  to  solve  in  1873. 

In  1911  the  Nationalists,  holding  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  House  of  Commons,  insisted  that 
Home  Rule  should  have  precedence  over  alt  other 
measures.  In  October  Mr.  Birrell,  explaining 
the  government's  Home  Rule  Bill,  declared  that 
it  involved  a  bicameral  Irish  Parliament,  with 
an  oreeutive  responsible  to  it,  and  with  full 
represoitatiTe  powers  and  control  over  purely 
Irish  concerns.  The  Ulster  Unioniats  appointed 
a  commission  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  a  provisional 
government  for  Ulster,  which  should  come  into 
operation  if  a  Hiane  Rule  measure  passed.  On 
April  II,   1912,  Mr.  Asi]nith  introduced  the 
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Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  aa  it  was  offleially 
called.  It  provided  for  an  Irish  Parliament 
consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Commons, 
which  was  empowered  to  make  laws  for  Ireland, 
but  certain  classes  of  l^slation  were  removed 
from  its  jurisdiction,  including  powers  r^;arding 
peace,  war,  treaties,  army,  navy,  trade,  naviga- 
tion, coast  defenses,  coinage,  stamps,  weights, 
meaanrest  oopyri^t,  religion,  and  Freemaaoniy. 
Besides  the  ^to  prerc^tive  of  the  Lord  Lien- 
tenant  and  the  Imperial  Executive,  tiie  British 
Parliament  retains  authority  over  iJl  Irish  legis- 
lation. The  financial  provisions  were  r^arded 
as  the  chief  difficulty.  The  first  reading  waa 
carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  16 
and  the  second  reading  on  May  9,  While  in  the 
cmnmittee  stage  it  was  so  amended  as  to  allow, 
after  the  first  five  years,  proportional  representa- 
tion, 1^  provinces,  in  Uie  Senate.  On  Jan.  1, 
1913,  Sir  Edward  Carson,  leader  of  the  Ulster 
Unitmists,  proposed  an  amendment  to  eiEelnde 
Ulster  from  Home  Rule,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  in  the  Province  of  Ulster  Roman  Catho- 
lics constitute  about  40  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
294  to  107,  and  on  Jan.  16  the  bill  passed  its 
third  reading  in  the  Commons.  It  was  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Lords  on  January  30.  The  bill 
was  reintroduced  In  the  summer  session,  but  on 
July  15  tiie  Lords  refused  it  a  second  readliw 
and  declined  to  proceed  with  a  conalderatitm  of 
ibe  bill  until  it  had  been  submitted  to  the  will 
of  the  country.  It  passed  the  third  reading,  for 
the  second  time,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
July  17.  The  Ulster  Volunteers'  preparation  for 
armed  resistance  to  any  measure  of  Home  Rule 
went  on  apace,  and  the  En^sh  Cons^atives, 
the  avowed  guardians  of  law  and  order,  condoned 
and  openly  supported  the  reV(4utionary  pnqta- 
ganda  of  the  Ulster  UulMiists. 

During  the  year  the  Cunard  and  White  Star 
lines,  claiming  that  Queens  town  harbor  was  un- 
safe for  their  vessels,  refused  to  allow  them  to 
call  at  that  port,  thereby  delaying  the  American 
mail  at  least  24  hours.  The  government  sup- 
ported the  companies  in  their  breach  of  contract, 
and  the  Irish  charged  that  the  government  was 
antagonistic  to  Irdand's  c(mimercial  prosperity. 
The  year  1918  waa  remarkable  also  for  the  great 
strike  of  the  Dublin  transport  workers,  fomented 
by  James  Larkin.  The  first  strike  was  on  the 
tramway  systan  during  Horse  Show  week ;  then 
it  quickly  spread  to  every  class  of  transporta- 
tion, cripplii^  trade  and  closing  the  port  of 
Dublin  for  a  time.  Twenty  thousand  men  were 
out  of  work,  and  the  suffering  in  the  strikers' 
families  was  so  intense  that  the  English  So- 
dalista  offered  to  take  the  children  to  En^and 
and  eare  for  them.  This  plan,  which  aroused 
much  hostile  feeling,  was  frustrated  b^  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  cleigy  of  Dublin.  Sir  George 
Askwitii,  chairman  of  a  commission  of  inquiry, 
appointed  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  de- 
cUred  the  strike  disastrous  to  all  concerned 
and  asked  for  a  mutual  agreonent.  The  em- 
ployers refused  to  recognize  the  Transport 
Unitm  till  that  body  repudiated  the  syndicalist 

Erinciples  'with  which  Larkin  had  imbued  It. 
arkin  waa  tried  and  sentenced  to  sevoi  months' 
imprisonment  for  inciting  to  destruction  of 
property,  physical  assaults,  and  seditious  libel. 
The  Labor  element  accused  the  government  of 
injustice  in  imprisoning  Larkin  while  they  left 
Sir  Edward  Carson  free  to  organize  and  utter 
treason.    After  the  arrest  of  the  leader  the 
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strike  was  broken,  ood  the  men  gradually  re- 
turned  to  work.  Larkin  was  released  about  the 
middle  of  NoTonber,  owing  posaiblT  to  the 
goyemmeDt'a  loHa  of  the  Labor  vote  in  certain 
of  the  English  constttueQcies. 

Parliament  reaasonbled  on  Fd>.  10,  1014,  with 
erery  prospect  for  a  stom^  ae8ai(m.  Sir  Edwud 
Carson  threatened  civil  war  unless  Ulster  was 
excluded  from  control  of  the  Home  Rule  Parlia- 
ment.  Mr.  Asquith  proposed  to  allow  the  vari- 
ous counties  in  Ulster  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  they  wished  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Dublin  Parliament  or  not.  Those  who  de- 
cided in  the  D^^tive  were  to  be  excluded  for  six 
years  and  then  be  automatically  included,  unless 
the  Imperial  Parliament  decid^  otherwise.  This 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Iridi  leadm  and 
the  Nationalist  papers  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  partition  Ireland.  At  the  second  reading 
in  Apnl  the  majority  fell  from  OB  to  80,  as  the 
followers  of  Mr.  O'Brien  deemed  it  ridiculous  to 
TOte  on  a  measure  which  was  not  intended  to 
pass.  Seeing  that  Mr.  Asquitfa  was  willing  to 
make  further  concessions  to  Ulster,  the  leaders 
of  the  Irish  party  answered  by  extending  their 
patronage  to  the  National  Volunteer  movement, 
whidi  they  had  discountenanced  up  to  this  time. 
The  as  yet  unamended  bill  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  third  and  last  time  on  May  26, 
1014,  and  became  law  under  the  Parliament  Act 
of  1011.  (See  England.)  It  was  then  eeat  to 
the  Lords,  and  a  month  was  given  for  its  con- 
sideration. The  Lords  refused  to  act  upon  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  until  the  amending  measure 
was  before  them.  The  Upper  House  passed  the 
amending  bill  on  its  second  reading  on  July  6, 
and  then  proceeded  to  modify  it  radically.  Ig- 
noring the  lar^  numbers  of  Home  Rulers  in 
Ulster,  the  entire  province  was  to  be  excluded 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dublin  Parliament. 
There  were  further  amendments,  and  the  bill 
passed  its  third  reading  on  July  15.  Five  days 
later  the  Commons  took  up  the  measure  as 
amended  for  extended  ctmsideratira.  The  King, 
in  an  efTwi  towards  sn  amicable  adjustmoit* 
called  a  conference  of  the  leaders  of  all  the  par- 
ties. Alter  prolmiged  meetings  no  agreement 
was  reached,  as  Sir  Edward  Carson  demanded 
the  «itire  exclusion  of  Ulster,  and  Mr.  Redmond 
felt  he  could  not  sacrifice  the  Ulster  National- 
ists, who  had  suffered  most  for  the  cause  of 
Home  Rule.  Civil  war  in  Ireland  seemed  im- 
minent when  a  truce  was  declared  by  both  par- 
ties as  a  result  of  the  entrance  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  Great  Enn^Man  War  of  1014.  Mr.  As* 
quith's  Amendment  Act  allowing  the  eovnties 
of  Ulster  to  decide  for  themselves  was  passed, 
but  its  operation  was  postponed  for  one  year. 
See  Was  in  Ecrope. 

While  the  agitation  for  Home  Rule  has  seem- 
ingly overshadowed  everything  else,  those  who 
know  Ireland  from  within  are  aware  that  Irish 
thought  upcm  Irish  problems,  during  the  last 
20  years,  nas  been  undergoing  a  silent  revolu- 
tion. Among  the  new  forces  in  Irish  life  are 
two,  which  stand  apart  from  alt  politioil  and 
religious  struggles  and  deserve  more  than  pass- 
ing notice.  One  is  the  Irish  Agricultural  Or- 
ganization Society,  inaugurated  in  1894  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett;  the 
other  is  the  Gaelic  League,  founded  by  Dr. 
Douglas  Hyde  in  1003.  The  former  aims  to  do 
in  the  industrial  what  the  latter  attempts  in 
the  intellectual  sphere,  tlie  rehabilitation  of 
Ireland  foom  within.    At  a  meeting  in  Decem< 
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her,  1013,  Father  Finlay,  S.J.,  the  chairman  of 
the  I.  A.  O.  8.,  announced  that  tiieir  societies 
had  increased  to  nearly  1000.  These  include  in- 
dustrial societies,  creuneriea,  agricultural  so- 
cieties for  the  purchase  of  seed,  implonents,  etc., 
on  cooperative  lines,  and  credit  societies,  which 
loan  mon^  at  low  rates  of  intorest,  therein 
freeing  the  small  fanner  frmn  the  thralldom  <n 
the  gombeen  man,  or  usurer.  The  membership 
in  l£e8e  societies  is  over  100,000,  while  their 
ctHnhined  trade  amounts  to  over  £2,000,000  a 
year.  This  coSperative  movement  is  spreading 
so  rapidly,  and  in  so  many  different  directions, 
that  in  the  near  future  it  will  give  a  distinct 
character  to  Irish  industry,  constituting  the 
whole  oommunffy  a  truhr  eoOperatiTe  oommon- 
wealth.  Equally  hopeful  is  the  outlook  of  the 
Gaelic  League,  which  has  over  064  brandies.  It 
is  not  only  fulfilling  its  dedared  object— the 
popularizing  of  the  national  language  and  liter- 
ature— but  it  is  also  developing  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  social  life  of  tne  Irish  people  and 
has  done  ezodlent  work  in  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance. 
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and  Agricultural,"  in  Department  of  Agrioulture 
and  Technical  Inetruction  for  Ireland  (Dlri>lin, 
1902) ;  R  J.  Smith,  Ireland's  RenaUeanee  <ib., 
1004);  Goldwin  Smith,  Irieh  Bietory  and  the 
Irieh  Question  (London,  1006);  Murray,  His- 
tory of  the  Commercial  and  Finanoial  Relatione 
between  England  and  Ireland  (ib.,  1007) ;  Paul- 
DidMna,  Contemporary  IrOand,  translated  inm 
the  French  (Dublin,  1008) ;  ODonnell,  A  Hie- 
tory of  the  Irish  PaHiamentary  Peeriy  (Lon- 
don, 1010) ;  03rien,  A  Hvndred  Yean  of  Iriek 
History  (ib.,  1011) ;  McCarthy,  The  Irieh  Bevo- 
lution  (ib.,  1012) ;  Wilson,  The  Beginninge  of 
Modem  Ireland  (lb.,  1912). 

HisTOBY.  For  the  early  history  of  Ireland  the 
most  valuable  sources  have  been  published  by 
the  Irish  Record  C:kxnmiaaion  (Lmidon,  1802- 
69).  Consult  also:  Joyce,  A  Short  Hietory  of 
Iretand  to  1608  (Sth  ed..  London,  1806);  Bag- 
well, Ireland  under  the  Stewarts  and  during  the 
Interregnum  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1900) ;  Smith, 
Irish  History  and  the  Irish  Question  (ib.,  1006). 
Other  material  is  in  the  Calendar  of  State 
Papers  for  Ireland,  which  at  present  extends  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Consult  also 
Patent  and  Close  Rolls  of  the  Irish  Chancery, 
Henry  VIII  to  Charles  /,  ed.  by  Morrin  (Dub- 
lin. 1861-63).  Only  a  few  of  the  Rolle  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  have  been  published  in  various 
editions  at  Dublin.  The  Irish  Statutes  at  Large 
appeared  at  Dublin,  1786-1804.  Among  the 
older  Histories  of  Ireland,  that  of  Leland  (3 
vols.,  London,  1773)  is  the  best.  Consult  also: 
Plowden,  Historical  Review  of  the  State  of  Ire- 
land  (Philadelphia,  1805);  Ricbey,  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  Ireland  (London,  1860-70);  Ball, 
Historical  Review  of  the  Legislative  Systems  of 
Ireland,  Henry  II  till  1801  (ib..  1889).  Among 
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the  many  shorter  hietorieB  perhaps  the  best  iB 
Morris,  Ireland,  in  the  "Cambridge  Historical 
Series"  (ib.,  1896).  Other  short  accounts  are: 
Bryce  (ed.)>  Tico  CeiUuriea  of  Irith  Hiatorjff 
1691-1810  (ib.,  1888);  Hassencamp,  History  of 
Ireland  from  the  Reformation  till  the  Vnion^ 
trana.  (ib..  1888).  The  best  aooount  of  Irelaiid 
froiD  EliMbeth  to  ttie  Union  is  in  Lecky,  Ria- 
tory  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  ( ib., 
1878).  Froude,  The  English  in  Ireland  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  (New  York,  1876),  is  based 
on  much  documentary  research,  but  ia  violently 
partisan.  For  the  seventeenth  century  the  chap- 
ters on  Ireland  in  Gardiner,  History  of  the 
Oreat  Cioil  War  (London,  1886-94).  and  id., 
History  of  the  Commomvealth  and  Protee$orat9 
(ib.,  1894-I90I),  are  very  valuable,  as  is  also 
Carte's  edition  of  the  Ormond  Papers  (ih., 
1739).  For  the  more  recent  history,  consult  Mc- 
C^thy,  Ireland  since  the  Union  (ib.,  1887). 
Other  authorities  are:  Keatii^,  General  History 
of  Ireland  (ib.,  1823) ;  Gilbert,  Viceroys  of  Ire- 
land (Dublin,  1865);  Lecky,  The  Leaders  of 
Public  Opinion  in  Ireland^  Bwift,  Hood,  Cfratta^ 
and  (^Connell  (London,  1871) ;  Wills,  The  Irish 
Jfation:  Its  History  and  its  Biography  (ib., 
1875)  ;  Sir  C.  E.  Trevelyan,  The  Irish  Crisis  (ib., 
1880)  ;  Gilbert,  History  of  the  Irish  Confedera- 
tion (Dublin,  1882-91);  Richey,  BJiort  History 
of  the  Irish  People  (ib.,  1887);  Zimmer,  The 
Irish  Element  in  MedUEval  Culture  (New  York, 
I89I) ;  La  Faye,  L'Irlande  au  19e  siicle  (Paris. 
1896);  Duffy.  Youn^  Ireland  (London,  1896); 
Justin  McCarthy,  History  of  our  oton  Times 
(New  York,  1897) ;  Mitchel,  The  History  of  Ire- 
land (Olasgow,  1898} ;  Morris,  Ireland,  1798- 
1898  (London,  1808);  R.  B.  03rien.  Life  of 
Pamell  (ib.,  1899);  Ingram,  Critical  Examina- 
tion  of  Irish  History  (ib.,  1900);  Haverty,  A 
Special  Catalogue  of  Rare  Books  Relating  to 
Ireland  (New  York,  1902);  Joyce,  Social  His- 
tory of  Ancient  Ireland  (2  vols.,  London,  1903) ; 
O'Dea,  Maynooth  and  the  University  Question 
(Dublin,  1903);  Justin  McCarthy,  Irish- 
man's Story  (New  York,  1904);  Davitt,  PaU 
of  Feudalism  in  Ireland  (London,  1904)  ;  Horace 
Plunkett,  Ireland  in  the  Hew  Century  (ib., 
1904);  Bury.  Life  of  8t.  Patrick  (ih.,  1905); 
Herbert  Paul,  History  of  Modem  England  {New 
York,  1906) ;  P.  W.  Joyce,  Outlines  of  the  His- 
tory of  Ireland  (8th  ed.,  ib..  1900) ;  Stokes,  /re- 
land  and  the  Catholic  Church  ( London,  1907 ) ; 
L.  P.  Dubois,  Contemporary  Ireland  (Dublin. 
1908) ;  A.  S.  Green,  Makingof  Ireland  and  its 
Undoing  (London,  1908);  Walpole,  Short  His- 
tory of  the  Kingdom  of  Irdand  (6th  ed.,  ib., 
1906) ;  Orpen,  Ireland  under  the  Normans  (2 
vols.,  Oxford,  1911) ;  John  Horley,  Life  of  Olad- 
stone  (2  vols..  New  York,  1911);  Green,  The 
Old  Irish  World  (Dublin,  1912). 

IRELAND,  Chubch  of.  The  name  applied 
to  the  independent  branch  in  Ireland  of  the 
Anglican  communion.  It  was  united  with  the 
Church  of  England  by  the  Act  of  Union,  which 
went  into  effect  on  Jan.  1,  1801.  The  Estab- 
lished ehnreh  of  Irdand,  comidering  itself  the 
rightful  successor  of  the  medieval  Roman  Cath- 
(die  church,  took  possession  of  the  dioceses, 
parishes,  and  Churen  property,  and  for  a  long 
wne  retained  the  divisions  then  existing.  The 
Roman  Catholics,  constituting  a  large  majority 
(more  than  three-fourths)  of  the  population,  al- 
ways r^arded  as  unjust  the  existence,  in  their 
country,  of  an  Established  Protestant  church 
in  connection  with  that  of  En^and.  Notwlth- 
Vou  Xn.— 23 


standing  its  small  membership,  the  church  had, 
in  1833,  4  archbishoprics,  18  bishoprics,  the  in- 
come from  which  was  estimated  at  from  £130,000 
to  £186,000.  In  that  year  the  first  inroad  was 
made  upon  the  prerc^tives  of  the  Established 
church  in  the  reduction  of  the  archbishoprics  to 
two  and  the  bishoprics  fo  10.  In  1808.  on  mo- 
tion of  Gladstone,  the  Englisli  House  of  Com- 
mons voted  to  disestablish  uie  Church  of  Ireland. 
The  House  of  Lords  rejected  the  proposition. 
But  so  strong  was  the  expression  of  public 
opinion  against  the  continuance  of  the  privi- 
le^^  of  ue  Irish  clAirch  that  the  ro^al  com- 
missioners on  the  revenues  and  conditions  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  recommended  in  their 
report,  July  27,  1868,  important  reductions  as 
to  its  bendlees.  They  suggested,  among  other 
changes,  the  abolition  of  four  bishoprics  and 
one  archbishopric,  and  that  all  benefices  with 
less  than  40  Protestants  should  be  suppressed. 
Gladstone  introduced,  in  March,  1869,  a  new 
bill  for  the  disestablishment  and  diaendowment 
of  the  Irish  church,  which,  after  a  long  and 
earnest  debate,  passed  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment and  took  effect  Jan.  1.  1871.  The  dis- 
establishment was  to  be  total;  ecclesiastical 
courts  and  laws  were  to  cease;  the  bishops  were 
to  be  no  longer  peers  in  Parliament;  the  ecclesi- 
astical commiauon  was  to  terminate,  and  a  new 
commission  of  Church  tonporalities,  composed 
of  10  men,  was  to  be  appointed,  in  which  the 
whole  property  of  the  Irish  church  should  be 
vested.  Public  endowments,  including  state 
grants  or  revenues  (valued  at  £15,500,000),  were 
to  be  retained  by  the  state,  and  private  endow- 
ments, such  as  mon^  given  from  private  sources 
since  1660  (estimated  at  £500,000),  were  to  re- 
main with  the  disestablished  church.  The  vested 
interests  connected  with  Maynooth  CoUc^,  with 
the  Presbyterians  who  were  receiving  the  re- 
gium  donum,  and  the  incumbents,  were  to  be 
secured.  The  a^^egate  of  the  payments  would 
amount  to  about  £8,000,000,  leaving  £7,500,000 
at  the  disposal  of  Parliament.  A  general  con- 
Tention  hdd  in  Dublin,  1870,  adopted  a  consti- 
tution for  the  disestablished  church,  according 
to  which  it  was  to  be  governed  by  a  Generu 
Synod,  composed  of  a  House  of  Bishops  and  a 
House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Delegates,  meeting 
annually  in  Dublin.  The  House  of  Bishops  has 
the  right  to  veto,  but  seven  members  must  agree 
upon  a  veto  to  render  it  valid.  The  bishops  are 
chosen  by  the  diocesan  convention,  but  if  the 
convention  fail  to  elect  a  candidate  to  a  vacant 
see  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  each  order, 
the  election  faUs  to  the  House  of  Bishops.  The 
Primate,  the  Archbishop  of  Anna|^h,  is  elected 
W  the  House  of  Bishops  from  their  own  order, 
llie  property  of  the  church  is  vested  in  a  per* 
manent  Representative  Body,  composed  of  three 
classes — the  ex-oSicio  archbishops  and  bishops, 
one  clerical,  and  two  lay  representatives  for 
each  diocese,  and  the  cofipted  members  chosen  by 
the  ex-offlcio  and  representative  manbers,  and 
equal  in  number  to  the  dioceses.  One-third  of 
the  elected  members  retire  by  rotation.  In 
1912  the  Church  of  Ireland  had  two  archbishops 
(Armagh  and  Dublin),  11  bishops,  a  membership 
of  about  524,000,  and  £9,403,056  in  funds  in 
custody  of  the  Representative  Body.  The  gen- 
eral feeling  among  the  members  of  this  church 
has  been  hostile  to  the  introduction  of  High 
Church  doctrines  and  practices,  and  the  Prayer 
Book  has.  since  the  disestablishment,  been  modi- 
fied in  tliis  sense.    See  EB9LAim,  Chubch  of. 
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Consult  Reports  of  the  ■  Representative  Church 
Body  (DubHn,  1872-to  date) ;  J.  T.  Ball,  The 
Reformed  Church  of  Ireland  (London,  1892)  j 
Olden.  The  Church  of  Ireland  {iK  1892). 

IBSLAHD.  J(«n  { 1838-  ) .  An  Ameri* 
ean  Roman  CsUiolie  prelate.  He  was  bora  at 
BoradivvBh,  County  ^Ikenny,  Ireland,  Sept.  11, 
1838,  bnt  wae  brooglit  to  the  United  States  at 
the  age  of  11,  hia  parents  settling  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  In  1853  he  was  aent  to  France  to  be 
educated  for  the  prieatiiood,  to  which  he  was 
ordained  in  1861  on  his  return  to  St.  Paul.  Here 
he  remained,  except  for  a  service  of  two  years 
as  cliaplain  of  the  Fifth  Minnesota  R^ment 
in  the  Civil  War,  becoming  rector  of  the  cathe- 
dral. In  187S  he  was  mmtt  Coadjutor  Bishop 
of  St.  Paul,  and  on  Bishop  Grace's  resignation, 
in  1884,  succeeded  him,  the  see  being  made  met* 
ropolitan  with  the  title  of  archbishop  in  1888. 
The  influence  of  his  personality  made  Arch- 
bishop Ireland  a  commanding  figure  in  many 
important  movements,  espeGially  Uiose  for  total 
abstinence,  for  colonization  in  the  Korthwest 
(he  was  a  director  of  the  National  Colonization 
Association),  and  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Catiiolic  University  at  Washington.  He  is  the 
author  of  The  Ohuroh  and  Jfodem  Society 
(1897). 

IBELAXn),  WnxuH  Hkwbt  (1777-1835). 
A  Shalcespearean  forger,  son — probably,  though 
his  legitimacy  is  under  suspicion — of  Samuel 
Ireland,  engraver  and  author,  bom  in  London  in 
1777.  After  attending  various  private  schools 
he  was  sent  to  schools  in  France,  where  he  re- 
mained four  years.  On  returning  to  London  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  conveyancer.  In  1794  he 
visited  Stratford-on-Aron  with  his  father,  who 
was  preparing  a  book  deBcriptive  of  the  town. 
Here  ne  met  John  Jordaut  a  Stratford  i>oet>  who 
had  pul^ished  much  gossipy  information  bi  re- 

fEird  to  Shakespeare,  even  forging  tiie  wUI  of  the 
ramatist's  father.  After  the  return  of  the 
Irelands  to  London,  William  b^;an  on  his  own 
account  a  series  of  remarkable  forgeries,  which 
deceived  first  bis  credulous  father  and  then 
many  scholars.  He  produced  legal  documents, 
4  verses,  and  letters  purporting  to  be  Shake- 

speare's, a  number  of  sixteenth-century  volumes 
with  Shakespeare's  name  on  the  title-pages,  the 
manuscripts  of  Lear  and  of  a  fragment  of  Sam- 
let, and  finally  two  plays,  Vortigem  and  Henry 
II,  which  he  tried  to  foist  as  Shakespeare's. 
On  April  2,  1796,  Vortigern  was  performed  at 
Drury  Lane  amid  peals  of  laughter.  The  same 
year  young  Ireland  published  a  written  confes- 
sion, which  he  enlarged  in  1805.  Subsequently 
he  wrote  considerable  verse  in  imitation  of  Chat- 
tertm,  political  squibs,  and  several  Ootiiic  to- 
manoes.  He  died  in  London,  April  17,  1635. 
His  Confeteione  (1805)  were  reissued  by  R.  G. 
White  (New  York,  1874).  In  December,  1795, 
the  elder  Ireland  published  facsimiles  of  the 
forged  documents  bearing  the  title  Miscellaneous 
Papers  and  Legal  Instruments  under  the  Hand 
and  Seal  of  William  Shakespeare.  These  for- 
geries James  Payn  made  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
esting novel.  The  Talk  of  the  Tovm  (1885).  A 
coUedion  of  tiie  Ireland  forgeries  in  the  Bir* 
mlnghsm  Library  was  destroyed  1^  fire  in  1879. 

nUXiANl)  ISIAVD.  One  of  the  Bemm- 
das.  See  Bermuda  Isuuidb. 

IBSXtMTJS,  I'rft-ne'as  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  EJ>if- 
MMf,  Birinaios),  Saint  (c130-c.202).  Bidiop 
of  Lugdunum  (Lyons)  and  one  of  the  leading 


Church  Fathers  of  the  West.  He  was  born  In 
Asia  Minor,  perhaps  about  130,  and  died  after 
the  year  200.  In  his  youth  he  had  heard  Poly- 
carp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  who  had  been  a  dta* 
eipte  of  the  Apostle  John.  Thus  Irennus  pre- 
serves a  direct  line  M  apostcdic  tradition.  A 
fragment  in  the  Moscow  manuscript  of  the 
Martyrdom  of  Polyoarp  says  that  he  was  then 
teaching  in  Rome  (155).  Some  time  after  this 
he  removed  to  Gaul,  where  he  became  a  pres- 
byter in  the  church  of  Lugdunum.  Potbinus,  the 
aged  Bishop  of  Lyons,  suffered  death  in  the 
persecution  under  Marcus  Aurelius  (177),  and 
Irennus  was  chosen  to  auooeed  him.  Shortly 
before  this  time  he  visited  Rome  agabi,  carrying 
letters  with  reference  to  the  Montanists.  (See 
MoNTANUs.)  The  remainder  of  his  life  seems 
to  have  been  passed  in  the  successful  adminis- 
tration of  his  see.  When  towards  the  end  of 
the  century  the  Easter  controversy  broke  out 
afresh,  and  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  threatened 
the  Asiatic  churches  with  exconunonication  un- 
less they  conformed  to  the  Roman  usage,  Ire- 
nnus intervened  vrith  a  f  rateraal  letter  to  Victor, 
admonishing  him  to  peace.  Nothing  fs  known 
about  Irensens*  life  irfter  this  time.  A  fifth- 
century  tradition,  which  cannot  be  traced  fur- 
ther back  than  Jerome,  says  that  he  met  a  mar- 
tyr's death  in  the  persecution  under  Septimius 
Severus  (202).  Gregory  of  Tours  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  allied  martyrdom  in  his  History 
of  the  Franks. 

Irenseus  wrote  in  Greek.  His  work  Against 
Heresies  has  survived  only  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion. It  was  written  in  Gfuil  to  cmnbat  the 
Gnostic  teaching  (see  GNoanciSH)  and  dates 
from  181  to  189.  It  is  nluahle  for  the  htstorj 
,  of  doctrine.  Fragments  of  some  of  his  other 
works  are  preserved  by  the  later  writers.  Har- 
nack  has  recently  shown  that  the  so-called 
Tfaffian  Fragments'  were  forged  by  Pfaff  him- 
self. The  first  edition  of  Iroueus'  works  was 
edited  by  Erasmus  (Basel,  1626).  Modern  edi- 
tions are  by  Mign^  Patrologia  Orteoa,  vi,  and 
(a  better  edition)  Harvey  (Cambridge,  18S7). 
An  English  tnunlatton  of  the  Adverau*  Earesea 
nmy  be  found  In  the  A»t9-yieen9  Patherst  edited 
Coze,  Tol.  i  (Buffalo,  1886).  In  general,  oon- 
suit  Cruttwell,  Literary  History  of  Early  OkriS' 
tianity  (London,  1893),  and  Adolf  Harnaclc, 
Oeschichte  der  altohristisohe  Literatur  (Leip- 
zig, 1893). 

IBENE,  i.re'nS  (Lat,  from  Gk.  Elp^wn,  Bi- 
rfti«)  (C.752-C.803).  Byzantine  Empress  from 
780  to  802.  She  was  a  native  of  Athens  and  in 
768  married  Leo,  who  became  Emperor  as  Leo  IV 
in  775.  Her  husband  died  in  780,  and  Irene  be- 
came RegOBt  during  the  minority  of  her  son, 
Constantme  VT.  A  worshiper  of  images — in 
fact,  this  had  during  the  lifetime  of  her  hus- 
band almost  caused  her  disgrace — she  quickly 
be^an  to  plot  for  their  restoration  and  wiui 
this  purpose  assembled  a  council  of  bishops  at 
Constantinople  (786  A.D.),  which,  however,  was 
broken  up  by  the  opposition  of  the  troops  of  the 
capital.  A  second  council  held  at  Niciea  in  the 
following  year  was  more  successful,  and  image 
worship  was  reestablished  in  the  Eastern  churd. 
(See  IicAGB  Wmship;  Ioohooz.ask.)  In  790 
we  government  was  tidcen  out  of  her  hands  by 
the  partisans  of  her  son;  but  in  792  she  was 
•gain  in  power,  and  in  797  she  caused  Constan- 
tino to  be  blinded  and  excluded  from  all  power. 
In  802  her  treasurer  mcephoroa  rebellei^  and 
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buiiahed  her  to  the  Isle  of  Lesbos,  where  she 
Kmained  until  her  death,  the  following  year.  It 
it  stated  by  oai  authority  that  negotiations  were 
b^n  for  a  marriage  between  Charles  the  Qreat 
and  Irene,  but  these  were  fmstrmted  by  »  foTor* 
ite  of  the  Empress. 

Consult:  Bury,  Later  Roman  Empire,  vol.  ii 
(London.  1889) ;  Diehl,  Figures  bj/teantinee,  vol. 
i  (Paris,  1909) ;  McCabe,  The  Bmpreate*  of  Com' 
tiamtinople  (Boston,  1913). 

IBENE,  Saint  (O.1084-1124).  A  ^rzantine 
Empress,  daughter  of  Ladislas  I,  King  of  Hun- 
gary. In  1104  she  married  Emperor  John  II, 
bat  she  had  lived  for  some  time  in  a  cloister  be- 
fore 1124,  when  she  died.  She  was  canonized 
by  the  Greek  church  for  her  piety  and  charity. 
The  name  8t.  Irene  is  often  incorrectly  applied 
to  Irene,  the  wile  of  Leo  IV  and  enemy  or  the 
Iconoclasts. 

ZKETON,  If'ton,  Hbnbt  (1611-61).  An 
English  general  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  a^  Glerman  Ireton,  of  Attenbor- 
ong^,  Nottinghamshire.  He  graduated  B.A.  at 
Trinity  Collie,  Oxford,  in  1629,  and  studied 
law  at  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  but  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  offered  his  services  to 
the  Parliament.  He  served  under  Manchrater 
in  1644,  with  ihe  rank  of  quartermaster-general. 
At  Naseby,  in  1646,  as  commissary  general,  he 
was  in  command  of  the  left  wing,  and,  his  lines 
having  been  broken  by  the  furious  charge  of 
Rupert,  he  was  wonnded  and  taken  prisoner, 
but  r«[alned  his  liberty  when  Cromwell's  Iron- 
sides d«^ded  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  Later  in 
the  same  year  he  became  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment and  took  an  active  part  in  its  disputes 
with  the  army.  At  first  he  favored  a  settlement 
between  the  King  and  Parliament  and  was  the 
chief  author  of  "the  Heads  of  the  Proposals," 
but  upon  being  convinced  of  the  impracticabil- 
ity of  such  an  arrangement  he  became  the  King's 
implacable  enemy  and  was  one  of  those  who 
staled  his  death  warruit  His  conuectlon  with 
Cromwell,  whose  daughter  Bridget  he  married  in 
1646,  greatly  advanced  his  interests.  When 
Cromwell  went  to  Ireland  to  subdue  that  coun- 
tiy,  he  was  accompanied  by  his  son-in-law,  on 
whose  vigor,  judgment,  and  tact  he  placed  much 
reliance,  Cromwell's  presence,  however,  was 
soon  required  in  Scotland,  and  the  complete  sub- 
jt^tim  of  Ireland  was  intmsted  to  Ir^m.  His 
career  was  brief,  severe,  bat  flueeessful.  He 
compelled  the  surrender  of  Carlow,  Waterford, 
I>uncannon,  and  Limerick,  and  inaugurated  a 
policy  of  civil  government  which  was  marked  by 
fairness  and  religions  sincerity.  He  died  of  an 
epidemic  fever  at  Limerick.  His  remains  were 
conveyed  to  England  and  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey;  but  after  the  Restoration  they 
were  disinterred,  hanged,  and  burned  at  Tybam. 

IBGENS,  Johannes  (1869-  ).  A  Nor- 
w^an  statesman,  bom  at  Aas,  idiere  his  father 
was  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the  Agricaltural 
High  School.  He  was  educated  at  ue  Univer- 
sity of  Christiania,  was  in  the  consular  service 
at  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp  in  1S92-96,  practiced 
law  in  Christiania  for  10  years,  was  Secretary 
of  the  Korw^an  Legation  in  London  in  1906- 
08  and  then  ICnister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's 
in  1906-10.  In  1910-13,  in  the  Konow  and 
Bratlie  cabinets,  he  was  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

IRI,  e'rfi.   A  river  of  Qreece.   See  Exjbotas. 
raiASTE,  Crfr-fir'tA,  loNAcio  (1620-8S).  A 
Spanish  lan^eape  painter,  bom  at  Azcoitia  in 


Onipanwa.  He  studied  under  Herrera  in  Se- 
ville and  was  one  of  the  original  members  and 
the  first  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Seville, 
founded  by  Murillo  (1660).  He  painted  the 
backgrounds  in  some  of  Murillo's  pictures,  and 
Murillo  in  turn  fumished  the  figures  for  his 
friend's  landscapes.  There  are  four  well-com- 
posed, conventional  landscapes  by  him  in  the 
Prado  Museum  at  Madrid  which  snow  his  talent 
as  oolorist;  others  in  the  Louvre  and  the  Her- 
mftage^  Huiillo  said  of  him  that  "he  painted 
landscape  so  well,  he  mast  be  inspired." 

IBiXbTIG,  or  YBIABTZ,  T  OBOFBSA, 
e'r»-&r^  6  ft'rA-pfi'sA,  TouXs  db  (1760-01).  A 
Spanish  poet,  bom  at  Orotava  on  the  island  of 
Teneriffe,  Sept.  18,  1750;  educated  at  Madrid 
under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  Juan  de  Iriarte,  the 
head  of  the  Royal  Library.  He  began  very  early 
to  translate  French  plays  and  to  compose  plays 
of  his  own.  For  his  maintenance,  however,  he 
depended  throughout  his  life  upon  tlie  income 
derived  from  certain  minor  poets  to  which  he 
WEB  appointed  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  of  War  and  from  other  administrative  ap- 
pointments.  The  tranquillity  of  his  career  was 
somewhat  disturbed  by  numerous  literary  quar- 
rels with  other  writers  of  the  time,  notably  with 
Juan  Pablo  Fomer,  and  in  1786  he  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Inquisition  to  answer  a  charge 
of  adherence  to  the  doctrines  which  the  French 
philosophers  were  then  disseminating — a  charge 
from  which  he  seems,  however,  to  have  had  little 
difficulty  in  clearing  himself.  He  died  at  Ma< 
drid,  Sept.  17,  1791.  Much  of  his  published 
verse  consiste  of  translations,  most  of  which  are 
not  so  good  as  his  original  poems.  Among  these 
are  the  Epiatles,  one  of  which  forms  the  dedi- 
cation of  his  translation  of  Horace's  Ars  Poet- 
ioa  to  his  friend  Cadalso,  and  a  didactic  work. 
La  muaioa,  a  discussion  of  ^e  elements  of  muue, 
which  attracted  attention  abroad  and  won  him 
praise  from  l^tostaslo.  But  his  permanent 
fame  is  based  upon  his  versified  fables,  the 
Fdbulaa  literariae,  still  among  the  most  popular 
in  Spain.  In  their  content  these  show  consider- 
able skill  on  Iriarte'a  part  in  adapting  tiie  pe- 
culiarities and  habits  of  animals  to  doctrinal 
purposes;  in  their  form  they  also  display  his 
ingenuity,  being  written  in  a  great  variety  of 
metres  with  a  due  r^^rd  for  harmony  and  sym- 
metry.  The  fables  were  translated  into  many 
European  languages.  Belfour's  Literarjf  Fables 
Imitated  from  the  Spanish  of  Triarte  appeared 
in  Ix>ndpn  in  1806,  and  RoclEliff's  rendering  of 
Iriarte  reached  a  third  edition  in  1866.  His 
name  is  given  in  the  Catdlogo  de  autoridades  de 
la  lengua,  published  by  the  Academla  Bspafiola, 
Blbllogniphy.  Iriarte,  Coleacidn  de  obraa 
(Madrid,  1805) ;  Bihlioteca  de  autorea  eapaHoles, 
vol.  Ixiii  (ib.,  1801),  containing  his  poems;  Iri- 
arte^ "Poesfas  inftlitas,"  in  Revue  hispanigue, 
ToL  ii  (Paris.  1896);  Cotarelo  y  Mori,  Iriarfe 
y  «u  ipooa  (Madrid,  1897);  "Proceso  inquisi- 
torial contra  Iriarte,"  in  Revieta  de  Arekivos, 
etc.,  vol.  iv  (1900). 

IB.IAB,TEA,  lr'I-&r't6-&  (Neo-Lat.,  named  in 
honor  of  Juan  de  Iriarte,  a  Spanish  amateur 
botanist).  A  genus  of  South  American  palms 
which  have  lofty,  smooth,  faintly  ringed  stems, 
and  pinnate  leaves  with  somewhat  triangular 
leaflets.  Hie  pashiuba  or  paxiaba  jpnlni  {Friar- 
tea  eoBorrhixa,  by  some  botaniBts  called  Soeratea 
exorrhiza),  common  in  low,  wet  grounds  in  the 
forests  of  the  Amazon  district,  is  remarkable  for 
ite  aSrial  roots,  which  extend  trom  ihe  stem 
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obliquely  downward  and  often  divide  into  many 
rootlets  just  before  tbey  reach  the  soil.  As  the 
tree  grows,  it  produces  new  roots  from  higher 
points.  Since  the  older  and  more  central  ones 
die,  a  man  may  walk  erect  under  a  palm  of  70 
feet  high,  supported  as  on  legs  rising  straight 
above  hia  head,  outer  ww>d,  which  is  very 
hard,  is  used  for  harpoons.  It  splits  easily  into 
■tra^t  laths,  ia  excellent  for  floors,  ceilings, 
shelvefl,  etc^  and  is  exported  for  umbrella  sticks. 
The  leaves  are  extensively  used  in  Brazil  aa 
thatch. 

IBIDACEA,  Ir^-da'B«-«  {Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi., 
from  Lat.  irU,  Gk.  lp»,  iria,  rainbow,  sort  of  lily) , 
or  Iris  Fauilt.  A  family  of  monocotyledonous 
plants,  consisting  mostly  of  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, with  tubers  or  rhizomes.  The  leaves  are 
usually  in  two  rows  and  equitant  (Le.,  ao  placed 
that  one  seems  to  fit  over  the  back  of  the  other) . 
The  perianth  is  aix-parted,  colored,  and  in  some 
kinds  very  beautiful.  The  stamens  are  three 
witii  anthers  turned  outward.  The  ovary  is  in- 
ferior,  with  one  style  and  three  stigmas,  which 
are  often  petal-like  and  add  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  flower.  The  fruit  is  a  three-celled  capsule 
containing  many  seeds  with  small  embryos  in  a 
hard  endosperm.  There  are  about  60  genera  and 
800  species  known  in  temperate  and  tropical 
eonntries.  Soutti  Africa  and  tropical  America 
contain  the  greatest  number.  Some  species, 
however,  range  to  rather  high  latitudes.  Fa- 
miliar samples  of  the  family  are  the  garden 
irises,  crocuses,  gladioli,  etc.  Some  species  have 
acrid  properties,  while  the  corms  of  others  are 
edible,  and  others  have  medicinal  properties  of 
considerable  value.  The  representatives  of  the 
family  indigenous  in  the  United  States  are  spe- 
cies of  Iria  (flag),  Nemaatylia,  and  SiayrinoMum 
(blue^ed  grass).  Two  additional  genera,  Caiy- 
4orea  and  BlerberHat  grow  in  Tuaa,  and  there 
hmj  be  others  farther  west.  Bee  accompanying 
Colored  Plates  of  Ibis  Fauilt  and  FLBtTBS-in- 
Lis. 

HtlDEOTOHT.   See  Catabact. 

IBIDESCENT  ( IrndSs'flnt )  GLASS  (from 
Lat.  iria,  Gk.  Ipit,  iria,  rainbow).  Glass  contain- 
ing a  display  of  changing  colors  on  the  surface 
somewhat  similar  to  the  delicate  hues  of  soap 
bubbles.  It  is  produced  by  rendering  the  sur- 
foce  of  the  glass  imperceptibly  uneven,  either 
by  artificial  means  or  by  tne  natural  process  of 
Incrustation  and  decay.  One  form  of  treatment 
oonsisifl  in  applying  to  the  surface  of  the  glass 
to  be  treated  a  strong  solution  of  hydrochlorie 
acid  under  pressure  in  a  closed  vessel.  Another 
method  in  use  in  many  factories  is  to  apply  the 
fumes  .from  chloride  of  tin  or  other  chlorides 
volatilized  in  a  reheating  furnace.  Glass  which 
has  for  many  years  been  submitted  to  the  slowly 
disint^rating  influences  of  natural  causes,  such 
as  damp,  successive  heat  and  cold,  light  and 
darkness,  will  in  many  instances  display  an  iri* 
descent  play  of  colors.  The  cause  is  due  to  & 
process  of  decomposition  in  the  texture  of  the 
glass,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  minute 
scales.  The  action  of  water  on  glass  has  a  ten- 
dency to  extract  the  potash  and  sods  which  enter 
into  its  composition,  t<^fether  with  a  portion  of 
the  silica,  the  decomposition  taking  place  with 
greater  ease  in  pro|>ortion  as  the  glass  is  richer 
in  these  alkalies,  and  more  minutely  divided, 
and  tbe  temperature  of  the  water  higher.  The 
moisture  in  the  atmoephere  produces  a  similar 
alteration  in  the  lapse  of  time.  It  separates  the 


potash  and  soda,  leaving  the  greater  part  of  the 
silica  with  the  lime  on  the  surface  of  the  glass. 
It  is  this  decomposition  which  causes  the  pris- 
matic colors.  If  subjected  to  heat,  numerous 
fine  scales  will  peel  off  and  leave  the  surface 
dull,  opaque,  and  wrinkled.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  imitate  by  artificial  means  the 
singular  display  of  changing  hues,  and  varied 
success  has  attended  tbe  efforts.  In  Venice  ^ 
woricen  succeeded  in  giving  the  surface  of  their 
glassware  a  peculiar  kind  of  metallic  irides- 
cence, and  a  similar  result  was  reached  by  cer- 
tain Hungarian  glasBWorkers.  The  beautifiil 
Favrile  Olaaa  made  by  Tiffany  of  New  York  in 
many  styles  and  colors  has  a  most  strilting  iri- 
descent play  of  color.   See  Glass. 

ZKnKnTU  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  Ipti,  iria, 
rainbow;  so  called  on  account  of  its  irides- 
cence). A  metallic  element  discovered  in  1802 
by  Smithson  Tennant.  It  is  found  in  platinum 
ores — as  osmiridiom,  a  native  alloy  ot  iridium 
and  osmium  in  varying  proportions — and  in  tiie 
form  of  native  alloys  with  the  other  platinum 
metals.  The  principal  sources  of  these  ores  are 
various  districts  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States.  The 
preparAtion  of  metallic  Iridium  involves  its 
separation  from  the  accompanying  metals  by  a 
long  and  complicated  process. 

Iridium  (symbol  Ir;  atomic  weight,  193.1)  is 
a  white  steellike  metal,  brittle  when  cold,  and 
somewhat  malleable  at  a  white  heat.  In  its 
ordinary,  compact  form,  Iridium  is  insoluble  not 
only  in  the  several  mineral  acids,  but  also  in 
aqua  regia;  the  latter  reagent,  however,  dis- 
solves iridium  powder,  which  may  also  be  con- 
verted into  the  oxide  IrjOi  by  heating  in  the 
air.  Iridium  has  a  specific  gravity  of  22.4,  and 
it  melts  at  about  2200"  C.  (about  4000'  P.). 
It  combines  with  oxygen  to  form  an  iridium  ses- 
quioxide,  ItJO,,  and  an  iridium  dioxide,  IrOi, 
which  in  turn  give  rise  to  iridions  and  iridie 
■alts.  As  WShler  and  Witzroann  showed,  in 
1908,  an  oxide  of  the  formula  IrO  does  not  exist, 
although  iridium  sulphide,  IrS,  may  be  readily 
enough  obtained  by  heating  metallic  iridium  in 
sulphur  vapor.  Similarly,  iridious  chloride.  IrCli 
(corresponding  to  the  oxide  IrO)  is  obtained 
by  passing  chlorine  over  spongy  iridium.  The 
metal  itself  alloys  with  copper,  gold,  and  lead* 
as  well  as  witib  other  platinum  metals,  and  the 
alloy  consisting  of  nine  parts  of  platinum  vrith 
one  part  of  iridium  is  extremely  hard,  as  elas- 
tic as  sted,  perfectly  unalterable  in  the  air, 
and  capable  of  taking  a  high  polish.  It  is  of 
this  alloy  that  the  international  prototype 
standard  meter  kept  in  Paris  was  made.  Irid- 
ium is  also  used  for  the  manufacture  of  stand- 
ard weights,  knife  edges  of  balances,  and  for 
other  articles  which  it  is  desired  to  preserve 
from  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  also 
used  to  tip  the  edges  of  gold  and  other  pens  so 
as  to  produce  a  very  hara  surface.  William  L. 
Dudley  invented  a  process  for  the  electrolytic 
deposition  of  this  material,  and  his  process  has 
been  successfully  used  for  coating  surgical  in- 
struments and  other  articles  requiring  an  ex* 
ceedingly  hard  sufface.  Gutbier  and  HfrfTmeier, 
in  1905,  obtained  a  colloidal  solution  of  iridium 
(see  Colloids)  by  reducing  iridium  chloride* 
in  the  presence  of  some  gum  arable,  with  fa3rdrap 
zine  hydrate.    See  HTDR&zim, 

IB'IDOS'HIirE  (from  truf-ium  +  osmtum). 
A  native  alloy  of  iridium  and  osmium  tiiat  erjrs- 
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tallizeB  in  the  beugonal  ^tem.  It  ia  tin 
white  to  light  steel  gray  in  color  and  haa  a 
inetallic  luatoe.  The  prt^ortiona  of  iridium  and 
osmium  in  it  vary,  and  other  platinum  metals, 
snch  as  platinum,  rhodium,  and  ruthenium,  are 
frequratly  present.  The  mineral  occura  with 
platinum  minerals  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  in 
the  auriferous  drifts  and  aanda  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  in  northern  California. 

IBIOA,  ^T^gk.  A  town  of  Lunm,  PUlip- 
pines,  in  the  Province  of  Amboa  Camarinee.  It 
Ilea  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Buhi  River,  23 
miles  aoutheast  of  Mueva  Cftceres,  and  had  a 
population  ( 1903 )  of  19,297.  Near  by  la  an  ex- 
tinct volcano  nearly  4000  feet  high. 

I^B^  An  opera  by  Mascagni  (q.v.),  flrat 
produced  In  Rome,  Nov.  22,^-1898;  in  the  United 
Statea,  Oct  1«,  1902  (New  York). 

ntlB  (Lat,  from  Qk.*Iptr).  In  Heaiod,  the 
daughter  of  Thaumas  and  Eleotra,  and  sister  of 
the  Harpiea.  (See  Habpt.)  In  the  Homeric 
poema  ahe  ia  the  virgin  messenger  of  the  gods; 
but  Alcseua  and  later  writers  atate  that  she  was 
the  wife  of  Zephyms  and  the  mother  of  Eroa. 
She  is  frequently  repreaented  on  rasea  and  in 
bas-reliefs  as  a  youthful  winged  virgin,  with  a 
herald's  staff.  The  name  in  Greek  means  'rain- 
bow.' and,  though  Vergil  {JBneid,  iv,  700-702)  is 
tiie  first  writer  to  represent  the  bow  aa  the  path 
of  the  goddess,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
original  connection.  It  may  be  noted  that  to  the 
GredcB  the  rainbow  waa  a  divine  portent,  pre- 
sajj^ng  war  or  heavy  rain.  Consult  Mayer, 
"Iria,^  in  Roscher,  Leaikon  der  griechitchen  und 
romischen  Mythologie,  vol.  ii  (Leipzig,  1890-94). 
— ^Iris  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  planetoida 
(q.v.).  discovered  in  1847- 

IBIS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Ipa,  rainbow,  aort  of 
lily) ,  or  Floweb-DB-Luob,  Fleur  de  Its  in  French. 
A  genus  of  planta  of  the  family  Iridacese,  hav- 
ing the  three  outer  segments  of  the  perianth 
reflexed,  the  three  inner  arched  inward,  and 
three  petal-like  stigmas  covering  the  stamens. 
The  species,  about  875,  are  chiefly  natives  of 
temperate  climates,  especially  of  North  Amer- 
ica, Europe,  and  Asia.  The  yellow  iris,  or  com 
flag  (/ria  paeudacorw) .  ia  b  well-known  native 
of  moist  grounds  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  often 
spreading  over  a  considerable  extrat  of  land, 
and  conspicuous  even  at  a  distance  by  its  tall 
leaves  and  large,  deep-yellow  flowers.  It  is  also 
established  in  a  few  places  in  the  eastern  United 
States.  The  stinking  iris  {Iria  fatidUsima) ,  a 
species  with  livid  purple  flowers  and  ill-smelling 
leaves,  is  very  abundant  in  the  south  of  England, 
but  does  not  extend  far  north.  The  flowers  of 
most  of  the  species  are  beautiful.  Some  of  them 
have  received  much  attention  from  florista,  par- 
ticularly Iria  xiphium,  sometimes  called  Spanish 
iris;  Iris  siphioideg,  or  English  iris;  and  Iria 
germanica,  or  common  iris,  all  European  corm- 
rooted  species;  and  the  Japanese  irises,  which 
probably  are  all  referable  to  Iria  Ictoigata. 
Many  fine  varieties  have  been  produced.  The 
Persian  iria  {Iria  peraica)  is  delightfully  fra- 
grant; the  enake's-head  iria  (Iria  tuheroaa)  and 
the  Chalcedonian  iris  {Iria  «tt«ta«i)  are  also 
much  esteemed.  The  roota  of  all  these  apecies 
are  annually  exported  in  considerable  qnanti- 
tiea  from  Holland.  Many  other  apeciea  are  of 
ft«quent  occurrence  in  flower  gardens,  such  as 
Iria  reticulata  and  Iria  atrofuaoa.  The  fresh 
Tootstoeka  of  Iria  paeudaoorus  are  veiy  acid. 
Those  of  Iria  florentina,  Iria  pallida,  and  Iria  ger- 
manica are  orris  root  (q.v.).  Some  apecies  have 


edible  rootatocka.  Iria  veraicotor,  tiie  large  blue 
flag,  ia  common  in  wet  places  through  the  United 
States  as  far  west  as  Minnesota  and  Arkansas. 
Iria  criatata  is  a  dwarf  species  with  fragrant 
flowers  found  in  several  localities,  and  Iria  vema 
and  Iria  laouatria  are  other  dwarf  American 
species,  all  of  which  are  cultivated  as  border 
plants  to  a  considerable  extent.  See  Ibidaobs 
and  accompanying  Colored  Plates. 

IBIS  (Ok.  Iptt,  iria).  A  term  used  in  anai* 
omy  to  denote  the  thin  circular  curtain,  pierced 
by  the  pupil,  which  hangs  in  the  anterior  cham- 
ber of  the  eye  in  front  of  the  crystalline  lens. 
It  is  attached  by  its  peripheral  margin  to  the 
sclera,  and  its  posterior  surface  is  pigmented. 
See  Ete;  Vision;  Ibitib. 

XKIS  FAICILT.  A  family  of  plants.  See 
Ibidacba. 

IBZSB.     See   Ckltio  Lanquaobb;  iBisa 

LiTEBATUBE. 

IBISH  ACADBICT,  Rotai^  A  learned  as- 
sociation in  Dublin,  Ireland,  which  developed 
from  a  society  of  gentlemen,  chiefly  of  the  uni- 
versity, which  was  established  in  Dublin  in 
1782.  Its  object  was  to  promote  the  study  of 
science,  polite  literature,  and  antiquitieB.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1786.  The  first  volume  of 
its  transactions  appeared  in  1788.  It  ia  gov- 
erned by  a  oouncil  eonaiating  of  21  members, 
divided  into  three  committeea,  viz.,  the  oommit- 
tee  of  science,  the  committee  of  polite  literature, 
and  the  committee  of  antiquities.  The  meetings 
of  the  council  are  distinct  from  those  of  ^e 
academy  at  large  and  are  held  every  month  from 
November  to  June.  The  library  contains  a  col- 
lection of  Irish  manuscripts,  in  themselves  in- 
valuable, besides  papers  of  public  interest, 
including  those  of  the  Ordnance  Surr^  of 
Ireland.  Since  1870  the  academy  has  been  pub- 
lishing the  more  important  of  its  Irish  manu- 
scripts. Its  collection  of  Irish  antiquities  on 
exhibition  in  the  National  Museum,  Dublin, 
under  the  science  and  art  departments  of  the 
academy,  is  both  interesting  and  important, 

IBISH  CATHOLIC  BENEVOLENT 
UNION.  A  fraternal  and  benevolent  organisa- 
tion, founded  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  1869.  The 
membership  in  the  union  is  confined  to  those 
who  are  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ehurdb. 
There  were  in  1914  four  national  societies  and 
137  subordinate  societies.  The  membership  is 
about  15,000.  Since  its  organization  the  union 
has  disbursed  about  $2,660,000.  During  the  fis- 
cal year  1913  there  were  dishnrsed  for  beasts 
about  $64,000. 

IBISH  DEEB.    See  DeeB;  Elk. 

IBISH  GAELIC  LITEBATT7BE.  See 
Ibibh  Litebatubb,  I. 

IBISH  HABP.  The  cAdest  accounts  de- 
scribe  this  instrument,  not  as  triangular,  in 
which  form  it  has  served  for  centuries  as  the 
national  emblem,  but  as  quadrangular,  thus 
resembling  the  crowd  (q.v.).  It  seems  that  the 
triangular  fqrm  came  into  Ireland  from  England 
towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  when  it 
was  a  very  rude  instrument  with  strings  made 
of  untanned  hide  or  twisted  horsehair.  Early 
in  the  elevrath  century  we  have  accounts  of 
Iriah  bards  possessing  wonderful  skill,  playing 
on  triangular  harps  having  strings  of  gold  and 
silver.  At  any  rate,  metal  strings  were  used, 
and  the  front  pillar  was  gracefully  curved. 
The  number  of  strings  varied  from  8  to  18,  pro- 
ducing the  diatonic  scale  of  O.  Only  the  right 
hand  was  used  in  playing,  and  the  strings  were 
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picked  with  the  finger  nails,  which  the  harpers 
allowed  to  grow  long.  The  ordinary  harp  was 
a  little  over  2  feet  in  height  and  was  held 
on  the  lap,  although  UIustratioDS  from  the  four- 
teenth century  represent  also  larger  sixes  resting 
on  a  Btool.  In  this  improved  form  the  instru- 
ment passed  again  to  England  and  to  the  Con- 
tinent, where  it  underwent  further  development, 
culminating  in  the  invention  of  the  pedal  harp 
and  the  double  pedal  Krard  harp  (see  Habp)  ; 
while  in  Ireland  it  maintained  itself  practically 
unchanged,  except  for  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
number  of  strings  to  30.  An  attempt  made  by 
John  Egan  about  18O0  to  introduce  an  improved 
Irish  harp  was  unsuccessful.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  new  Irish  harp,  improved  by  the  ap- 
plication of  modem  scientific  principles  by  the 
American  harp  virtuoso  Melville  A.  Clark,  holds 
out  every  promise  of  success.  Built  after  a 
model  formerly  owned  by  the  poet  Thomas 
Moore,  it  preserves  all  tne  characteristics  of 
size,  shape,  and  general  construction,  and  has, 
besides,  a  vastly  more  powerful  and  beautiful 
tone.  It  is  made  in  two  sizes,  25  inches  with 
26  strings  and  39  inches  with  31  strings.  The 
first  of  these  instruments  were  placed  on  the 
market  in  1913,  and  their  quality  demonstrated 
the  same  year  on  a  concert  tour  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Irish  tenor  John  McConnack  (q.v.) 
and  the  inventor.  Consult  R.  B.  Armstrong, 
The  Irish  and  the  HigMaHd  Harpt  (Edinburgh, 
1904),  and  W.  H.  Grattan  Flood,  A  History  of 
Irish  Music  (Dublin,  1906). 

IRISH  IiAND  LAWS.  The  land  tenure  of 
Ireland  is  the  product  of  two  distinct  systems, 
the  Iridi  tribal  and  the  English  feudal.  In  the 
former,  as  described  in  the  Brehon  laws,  the 
land  was  ultimately  the  property  of  one  of  the 
four  or  five  tribes  into  which  the  Irish  popula- 
tion was  divided.  A  portion  of  this  land  was 
set  aside  for  the  chief  or  king  of  the  tribe,  but 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  belonged  to  the 
different  clans  of  which  the  tribes  were  com- 
posed. The  clan  lands  were  subdivided  among 
the  septs,  which  Were  the  lowest  social  units. 
Land  was  set  aside  both  for  the  chiefs  of  the 
clans  and  the  chiefs  of  the  septs.  The  greater 
part  of  the  sept  land,  however,  was  held  by  the 
free  tribesmen,  who  owed  both  rents  and  mili- 
tary service  to  their  immediate  chiefs.  These 
tribesmen  held  their  lands  by  different  kinds  of 
free  tenure.  The  Ceil  had  herds  of  cattle  (the 
chief  wealth  of  the  country)  of  his  own,  while 
to  the  Saer  and  the  Oaer  tenants  cattle  were  lent 
by  the  chief.  Besides  these  there  were  servile 
tenants  (the  Fuidhir),  who  were  not  or^^inal 
members  of  the  tribal  commnnify.  These  were 
personally  dependent  on  the  chief,  who  had  a 
right  to  quarter  his  retainers  upon  them  or 
rackrent  them  at  pleasure.  It  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  numerical  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation represented  by  these  servile  tenants,  but 
it  is  proluble  that  at  the  time  when  the  English 
system  was  superimposed  upon  Ireland  the  free 
dement  was  predominant. 

Under  the  Irish  system  land  was  conceived 
to  be  held  on  a  communal  basis.  On  the  death 
of  the  chief  his  land  was  distributed  among 
his  descendants  by  the  tribesmen,  and  on  the 
death  of  a  tribesman  the  chief  redistributed  the 
land  of  the  sept.  In  contrast  to  this,  imder  the 
English  feudal  system,  the  King  was  conceived 
to  be  the  ultimate  owner  of  the  land,  and  the 
lords  and  other  tenants  derived  their  ownership 


from  him.  The  English  Maw  in  Irelan^  how- 
ever, prevailed  only  within  the  Pale,  while  the 
Irish  law  prevailed  in  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  oounti7.  The  evils  of  the  Irish  land  system 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  dispoBseasion  of  the 
native  population  and  to  the  forced  imposi^n 
of  the  English  land  law  upon  Irelana.  The 
dispossession  began  under  Queen  Mary,  when 
the  Irish  were  driven  out  of  King's  and  Queen's 
counties  and  the  English  settlers  established 
there.  Under  pretext  of  the  treason  of  two 
Ulster  chiefs,  James  I  in  1607  established  the 
famous  Ulster  plantation.  Later  in  his  reign 
confiscations,  though  not  such  extensive  ones, 
were  made.  All  Ireland  was  divided  into  shires 
and  declared  subject  to  English  laws.  Thu  pol- 
icy was  continued  during  the  succeeding  reigns, 
but  no  second  great  cfmlscation  was  attempted 
until  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  After  his 
Irish  victory  Cromwell  divided  the  best  lands 
of  Leinster  and  Munster  and  a  part  of  the  lands 
in  Ulster  among  40,000  of  the  English  soldiery. 
A  small  portion  of  this  land  was  restored  under 
Charles  II  and  James  II,  but  more  was  confis- 
cated by  Parliament  under  William  III. 

The  meet  of  these  measures  was  to  dispossess 
almost  the  entire  Irish  nobility  and  gentry. 
The  penal  laws  enacted  by  the  Irish  Parliament 
after  the  defeat  of  James  II  carried  this  prin- 
ciple still  further  by  making  it  impossible  for  a 
Catholic  to  acquire  land,  l^e  confiscation  acted 
with  equal  severity  upon  the  lower  classes.  The 
English  law  confounded  all  Irish  tenantry  with 
the  Fuidhir  class,  reducing  them  thus  to  a  ser- 
vile status.  The  lands  were  increasingly  held 
by  absentee  landlords,  who  endeavOTed  to  obtain 
the  highest  possible  rents.  The  large  number  of 
middlemen  who  held  land  under  the  lords  and 
acted  as  their  agents  made  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry  still  worse.  The  need  of  reformation 
was  seen  by  all  classes,  but  was  not  fully  realized 
hy  English  statesmen  until  the  report  of  Lord 
Devon's  commission,  which  was  appointed  in 
1843  and  sat  for  two  years.  This  report,  badced 
by  the  famine  of  1846,  showed  conclusively  that 
the  cause  of  the  pover^  and  suffering  in  Ireland 
was  not  due,  as  was  generally  rappMed  in  Eng* 
land,  to  the  shiftlemiess  of  the  Irish  people, 
nor  yet  to  their  religion,  but  to  the  disastrous 
relations  that  exiBted  between  landlord  and  ten- 
ant. It  recommended  that  the  tenant  receive 
from  the  landlord  compensation  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  holding.  Accordii^ly  in  1847  Lord 
Russell  proposed  a  measure  providing  tor  such 
compensation  in  cases  of  eviction,  mit  it  was 
rejected  by  Parliament  Hia  sec<md  measure, 
tiie  Encnmbered  Estates  Act,  however,  was  ac- 
cepted. This  act  compelled  the  sale  of  estates 
upon  which  the  rents  were  mortgaged,  the  idea 
being  that  a  new  set  of  solvent  landlords  would 
not  need  to  rackrent  the  tenants.  This  act,  how- 
ever, was  a  failure.  Estates  to  the  value  of 
£26,000,000  were  sold  for  £10,000,000  and  the 
incoming  landlords,  regarding  their  possessions 
as  purely  financial  investments,  had  less  con- 
sideration for  the  customs  which  formerly  safe- 
guarded the  tenantry  than  their  predecessors. 

In  1850  the  Tenant  Right  Lea^e,  composed 
alike  of  Presbyterians  and  Catholics,  was 
founded  at  Dublin.  It  contended  for  fair,  rents 
by  actual  valuation,  excluding  the  improvements 
made  by  the  tenantry,  for  continued  possession 
of  the  holding  by  the  toiant  as  long  as  valua- 
tion rents  were  paid,  and  for  relief  from  arrears 
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of  rent  due  from  the  time  of  the  famine.  The 
League  entered  actively  into  political  affairs, 
and  in  1862  sent  50  members  to  Parliamoit 
pledged  to  adhere  to  no  party  that  did  not  sup- 
port the  principles  of  the  League.  Three  of  its 
leaders  were  won  over  by  the  Liberal  cabinet, 
and  its  strength  was  broken  by  the  opposition 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchr  and  the  holy 
see.  In  ooasequence  of  renewed  agrarian  dis- 
turbances,, the  Palmerston  minisuy  Iwoi^t 
forward  the  Land  Acta  of  1880. 

The  first  reaUy  efficient  land  legislaUon  en- 
acted for  Ireland  was  a  consequence  of  the  at- 
tempted Fenian  rebellion  and  was  the  work  of 
the  Gladstone  ministry  in  1870.  It  established 
the  Ulster  custom  throughout  Ireland.  This 
custom  provided  that  tenants  could  not  be 
evicted  while  their  rents  were  paid,  and  that 
whatever  a  tenant  gave  up  possession,  either 
volnntari^  or  otherwise,  he  might  sell  his  own 
improvements.  Evictions  for  nonpayment  of 
rent  could  only  be  made  in  case  of  three  years* 
arrears,  and  could  not  be  made  at  all  in  cases 
where  the  rent  was  under  £15  if  the  court 
deemed  the  rental  exorbitant.  When  a  holding 
was  relinc^uished,  a  tenant  could  legally  claim 
compensation  for  his  own  improvements  from  the 
landlord.    The  Bright  clause  provided  for  the 

fiurchase  of  the  holding  by  the  tenant  by  enact- 
ng  that  the  Board  of  Works  should  advance 
two-thirda  of  the  purchase  money. 

The  Act  of  1870  failed,  however,  to  r^edy  the 
existing  evils. 

The  Land  Act  of  the  second  Oladstme  min- 
istry, passed  in  1881,  was  a  result  of  the  dis- 
tnrbancea  fostered  by  the  Land  League  (q.v.). 
It  was  drawn  up  by  Forster,  the  Irish  Secretary. 
This  act  recognized  that  the  tenant  had  a  pos- 
sesBoi?  right  in  the  holding,  by  the  provision 
that  he  might  sell  it  for  whatever  it  would 
bring,  subject  only  to  the  landlord's  right  of 
preemption.  Except  for  the  nonpayment  «  rent, 
the  tenant  could  not  be  evicted.  In  ease  of  the 
increase  of  rent  he  could  apply  to  the  land 
commission,  established  by  the  act,  and  procure 
a  rate  which  would  hold  for  15  years.  This 
commission  also  provided  for  the  easy  payment 
of  arrears.  The  clause  providing  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  holdings  by  the  tenants  was 
strengthened  in  1885  by  the  Ashbourne  Act, 
which  advanced  £5,000,000  for  this  purpose.  In 
1687  an  additional  £6,000,000  was  advanced. 
The  Balfour  Land  Pnrehase  Bill  passed  by  the 
Conservatives  in  1891  continued  the  same  policy. 
It  provided  for  purchase  based  on  voluntary 
agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant,  tiie  gov- 
ernment advancing  the  entire  purchase  money, 
anch  sum  to  be  repaid  by  the  tenants  in  41  an- 
nual 4  per  cent  payments.  The  fund  created  for 
this  purpose  was  £30,000,000,  a  sum  deemed 
sufficient  to  establish  peasant  proprietorship  in 
Irebuod.  John  Merles  Land  Law  of  1886  im- 
proved the  application  of  the  law.  Nevertheless, 
agitation  did  not  cease,  and  in  January,  1808, 
the  United  Irish  League  was  founded,  which 
aimed,  among  other  things,  to  agitate  for  the 
abolition  of  the  dual  ownership  of  land,  and  the 
redistribution  of  the  grazing  ranches  of  Con- 
naught  among  the  small  holders.  In  1902  a  con- 
ference between  representatives  of  the  landlords 
and  tenants  to  settle  the  land  question  was 
urged,  and  a  preliminary  meeting  was  held  at 
Dublin  on  Dec  20,  1002.  Aa  a  result  of  the 
agre^menta  reached  at  that  meeting,  the  Balfour 


government  introduced,  on  March  26,  1903,  a 
comprehensive  measure,  known  as  the  Wyndham 
Act,  which  went  into  effect  on  November  1.  It 
provided  for  the  creation  of  a  land  purchase 
fimd  not  to  exceed  £100,000,000,  by  the  sale  of 
treasury  stock,  the  proceeds  to  be  loaned  to  tea- 
ants  to  enable  them  to  acquire  title  to  the  lands 
they  were  occupying.  Of  the  fund,  £12,000,000 
was  to  he  distributed  in  the  form  of  bonuses  to 
the  vendors  of  estatea.  The  amount  which  each 
tenant  might  borrow  was  limited  to  £6000  or, 
in  exceptional  cases,  £7000,  and  the  loans  wore 
made  repayable  in  68  )^  annual  installments  that 
were  on  the  average  calculated  to  be  15  per  cent 
less  than  the  judicial  rent  for  1903  would  have 
been. 

Bibliography.  Godkin,  The  Land  War  in 
Ireland  (London,  1870)  ;  Sigerson,  History  of 
Land  Tenure  in  Ireland  (ib.,  1871) ;  Maine,  Lec- 
tures on  the  Early  Siatorjf  of  InaHtuHona  (ib., 
1876) ;  Dun,  Landlords  and  Tenants  in  Ireland 
(ib.,  1877);  O'Brien,  Parliamentary  History  of 
the  Irish  Land  Question  from  18S9  to  1869  { 3d 
ed.,  ib.,  1880) ;  Richey,  Irish  Land  Law  (ib., 
1881) ;  Report  of  the  Devon  Commission  (Dub- 
lin, 1887 ) ;  Dunning,  Irish  Land  Legislation  since 
J845  (New  York,  1892);  Guinell,  The  Brehon 
Laws  (London,  1894);  Irish  Land  Late  and 
Land  Purchase  Acts,  1860  to  1904,  edited  by 
Cherry  and  Maxwell  (Dublin,  1003-06) ;  Fot- 
trell,  Irish  Land  Act,  190S,  Explained  (5th  ed., 
ib.,  1904)  ;  Bonn,  Modem  Ireland  and  her  Agra- 
rian  Problem,  translated  from  the  German  by 
Bolleston  (ib.,  1906) ;  McCarthy,  Irish  Land 
and  Irish  Liberty:  A  Study  of  the  New  Lords 
of  the  Soil  (London,  1911). 

raiSH   LANGUAGE.     See   Celtic  Lan- 

lEZSH  LANGUAGE,  Socibtt  fob  the  Pbes- 
XBTATION  OF  THK.  A  society  with  headquarters 
in  Dublin  founded  in  1876  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Mwioit  Gaelic  ttrngue  as  a  sptAen  language. 
The  movement  of  whidi  this  organizatifm  la  ue 
result  had  its  origin  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  the 
Philo-Celtie  Bocie^,  which  was  organized  in 
1873.  From  there  it  spread  to  other  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  finally  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  scholars  in  Ireland,  where  eventually 
the  society  became  flnnly  established.  Its  pub- 
lications are  mainly  textbooks  of  the  Gaelic 
langiuwe  designed  for  scjioola  and  collies,  and 
eapecially  in  demand  after  Gaelic  became  a 
Bubject  tan^t  In  the  government  schools.  See 

IBELAITD. 

IBISH   LEAGUE   OF   AHZOtlGA^  Thx 

United.    See  Uritbd  Ibibh  Icaouk  ot  Ahxb- 

ICA,  The. 

miSH  LTTEBABT  BBVIVAIk   See  IilSH 

LixraATUBE,  II. 

IBISH  LITEBAItT  80CIETT.  A  society 
for  the  study  of  the  Irish  language,  literature, 
history,  music,  and  art,  founded  in  London  in 
1892  by  a  small  coterie  of  young  Irishmen  and 
Irishwomen,  with  the  cooperation  of  leading 
Irish  literary  men  in  England  and  Ireland.  The 
society  has  a  large  library  of  Irish  books  and 
during  each  season  provides  lectures  on  Irish 
subjects  and  social  entertainments  for  its  mem- 
bers and  their  friends.  The  membership  is 
about  600  and  includes  the  names  of  many  prom- 
inent litterateurs,  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned Rev.  Stopford  Brooke,  W.  B.  Yeats,  Jus- 
tin McCarthy,  and  Barry  O'Brien.  A  aister 
institution  is  the  National  Literary  Society  of 
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Ireland,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Dublin, 
holds  weekly  meetings,  and  has  aims  and  func- 
tions similar  to  those  of  the  former  association. 
It  is  very  active  in  publishing  and  in  offering 
courses  of  lectures.  It  pubUshes  books  con- 
cerned with  the  interests  it  waa  founded  to 
further.     

IBISH  LITEBATirBB.  I.  Qaelie.  Irish 
literature  shows  an  unbroken,  if  varying,  con- 
tinuity from  the  seventh  or  ei^th  century  until 
the  nineteenth.  In  its  earlier  ^riods  it  is  of 
especial  interest  and  in  some  kinds  of  produc- 
tion ranks  with  the  richest  literatures  of  medi- 
feval  Europe. 

Three  periods  are  regularly  recognized  by 
scholars  in  the  history  of  the  Irish  language: 
Old  Irish,  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  monu- 
ments thnrag^  tiie  tenth  century;  Middle  Irish* 
from  the  eleventh  century  to  the  seventeenth; 
and  Modern  Irish,  from  the  seventeenth  century 
to  the  present  time.  It  Is  convenient  to  follow 
the  same  divisions  in  treating  the  history  of 
Irish  literature,  though  there  is  no  such  well- 
deflned  distinction  between  the  literary  produc- 
tions of  successive  periods  as  between  uu  cor- 
responding stages  of  the  language. 

Old  Irish. — There  is  an  abundance  of  mate- 
rial for  the  study  of  the  Old  Irish  language.  The 
most  archaic  stage  Is  represented  by  the  0«un 
inscriptions,  some  of  which  date  from  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries  and  even  earlier.  They  con- 
tain little  besides  proper  names,  but  these  are 
of  great  interest  for  the  liriit  they  tiirow  upon 
the  beginnings  of  Celtic  phonology  and  inflec- 
tion. (See  OOAU.)  From  the  period  between 
the  seventh  and  the  tenth  century  a  score  or 
more  of  manuscripts  have  been  preserved  con- 
taining thousands  of  Irish  glosses,  and  on  the 
basis  of  these  a  very  complete  grammar  of  the 
Old  Irish  language  has  been  oonstrueted.  Un- 
fortunately only  a  few  eontinnous  Irish  tacts 
exist  in  any  of  these  early  nunuscripts.  An  an- 
cient Latin-Irish  sermon,  a  short  sketch  of  St. 
Patrick's  life,  a  few  poems  and  incantations — 
this  is  about  all  that  is  preserved  of  the  oldest 
Irish  literature  in  contemporary  copies.  We 
have  to  wait  for  the  Middle  Irish  manuscripts 
before  we  find  much  direct  evidence  of  its  char- 
acter. However,  many  of  the  texts  in  these  later 
manoBcripta  are  composed  in  a  langu^e  only 
half  contemporary  wltii  the  writers;  l£ey  abound 
in  archaic  forms,  which  make  it  safe  to  set  them 
down  as  being  substantially  Old  Irish,  in  spite 
of  the  circumstances  of  their  preservation.  The 
reason  for  the  scarcity  of  early  literary  monu- 
ments is  to  be  foimd  in  the  political  conditions 
of  Ireland  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  century. 
This  was  the  Viking  age,  and  Ireland  with  the 
rest  of  western  Europe  suffered  from  the  rav- 
ages of  the  Norsemen.  Ifonaateries  were  re- 
peatedly sacked  and  burned  by  the  Scandinavian 
invaders,  and  few  libraries  survived  the  struggle. 
Nearly  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Iriah 
period  have  been  preserved  on  the  Continent. 

Middle  Irish. — In  1014  the  Scandinavians 
were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  and 
from  that  time  forth  their  power  in  Ireland 
declined.  Vrom  the  period  between  about  1100 
and  about  1600  there  has  come  down  to  ua  a 
great  body  of  manuscripts  containing  a  vast 
variety  of  writings  in  both  prose  and  verse. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  Middle  Irish 
manuscripts  are  the  Lihw  Symnorum  (ed.  Iiy 
Bernard  and  Atkinson,  Lmidctt,  ISBS),  and  the 


Book  of  the  Dvn  Cow  (facsimile  reprint,  ib., 
1870),  written  about  1100;  the  Book  of 
Leifuter  (facsimile  reprint,  ib.,  1880),  of  the 
twelfth  century;  the  Tellov  Book  of  Lecan, 
the  Leabhar  Breao  (Speckled  Book),  and  the 
Book  of  Ballj/mote,  all  of  the  fourteenth  cm- 
tniy;  and  the  BooA:  of  L€ea»t  tnm  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  flftemth. 

The  religious  element  in  Middle  Irish  litera- 
ture, consisting  of  hymns  and  sermons,  theologi- 
cal treatises,  and  lives  of  saints,  bears  a  general 
resemblance  to  contemporary  writings  in  other 
vernacular  languages  of  Europe.  The  poetry  is 
largely  conventional  and  technical,  but  it  often 
reveals  a  fine  fancy  and  a  strong  love  of  nature. 

In  metrical  form  it  is  highly  intricate  and 
shows  great  artistic  skill.  Qiief  interest,  how- 
ever, attaehes  to  the  heroic  aans,  whic^  eon- 
stitnte  the  best  contribution  of  ue  Irish  to  the 
world's  literature.  These  hero  tales  fall  into 
three  main  groups;  (I)  the  so-called  mytho- 
logical cycle,  which  relates  various  traditions 
about  the  early  settlement  and  conquest  of  Ire- 
land and  extends  to  near  the  banning  of  tiie 
Christian  era;  (2)  the  Vltoniany  or  Red-Branch, 
cycle — ttie  most  complete,  productive,  and  bril- 
liant of  the  tiiree  traditional  epochs — ^which  tells 
bf  the  wars  between  Ulster  and  Connaught  in 
the  time  of  King  Conch^r  and  Is  identified 
with  tiie  period  immediately  before  and  i^ter  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era;  and  (3) 
the  Oaaiamo  cycle,  which  extends  to  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  AJ>.  The  teles  of  the  first 
group  are  chiefly  interesting  for  the  light  they 
seem  to  throw  on  the  ancient  Celtic  pantheon. 
The  characters  are  generally  held  to  be  derived 
by  a  process  of  euhemerism  from  the  gods  of 
the  old  mythology.  The  stories  belonging  to 
this  period  are  fewer  in  number  than  those  be- 
longing to  the  later  periods.  Two  of  Ute  Tkret 
Borrows  of  Btory'TeUing  are  connected  with  this 
cycle,  i.e.,  the  Aided  or  Tragedy  of  the  Children 
of  Tuireann  and  The  Tragedy  of  the  Children  of 
Lir,  the  latter  dealing  with  the  struggles  be- 
tween the  Milesians  and  the  Tuatha  De  Danann, 
races  of  demigods  vying  with  each  other  for  the 
supremacy  of  Ireland.  The  cycle  of  King  Concho- 
bar  of  Ulster  represents  ancient  Irish  fiteratuie 
at  its  best.  Some  00  tales  have  been  classifled 
as  belonging  to  this  cycle,  whose  heroes  are 
Conchobar,  Cnchulinn,  Fei^  MaoRoich,  Oonall, 
Celtohar,  and  Curigh.  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  sagas  are  the  great  prose  epic 
TAin  B6  CkumlgiU,  or  The  Raid  of  the  CattU 
of  Cooley,  Deirdre  and  the  8one  of  Uianeach,  the 
Conception  and  Training  of  Cuchulinn,  the  Woo- 
ing of  Eimer,  the  Battle  of  Roenaree,  Citehu- 
linn's  Adventure  at  the  Boyne,  Eimer'a  Jealousy, 
Brioitt's  Banquet,  the  Death  of  Conlaoeh, 
the  Death  of  Cuchulinn,  and  the  Recovery  of 
the  Tdm.  While  not  uninfluenced  by  foreign 
thought,  these  old  sagas  are  in  the  main  a 
rapresentative  national  product,  and  thn'  fur- 
nish the  best  existing  record  of  what  ute  an- 
cient Celtic  people  must  have  been.  Th^  were 
composed  in  a  mixed  prose  and  verse,  which 
long  remained  the  typical  Irish  epic  form.  Many 
of  the  sagas  of  this  group  seem  to  have  taken 
practically  their  final  shape  before  the  end  of 
the  Old  Irish  period.  The  third  cycle—that  of 
Finn  and  Ossian — ^is  found  in  later  manuscripts 
than  the  second,  and  the  tales  are  composed  in 
a  more  modem  lat^nage.  The  evente  with  which 
they  deal  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place*  two 
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or  three  ceotnrieB  after  tfaoee  of  the  earlier 
group.  The  wealth  of  this  cjrcte  is  ao  great  that, 
according  to  O'Curry,  its  sagas  will  fill  3000 
Urge  quarto  pages.  Its  leading  heroes  are 
Fiona,  Gol  MacMoma,  Ossian  the  son  of  Fionn, 
Oscar  the  son  of  Ossian,  Diarmad  O'Duibbne, 
Caoilte  IdacRonan,  Fergus  Finne-bheoil,  and 
Conan  MaoL  The  literature  of  this  cycle  is 
divided  into  four  elasaca,  of  which  the  flrat  eon- 
■istfl  of  poems  ascribed  to  Fionn  HacConiliail, 
to  his  sons  Ossian  and  Fergus,  and  his  nephew 
Caoilte,  about  10  poems  in  all;  the  second  class 
consists  of  stories  in  prose  and  verse  attributed 
to  one  of  the  aforementioned  bards,  but  related 
by  some  one  else,  such  as  Agallamh  na  8ea- 
tuirach,  or  Dialogue  of  tJte  Andentt;  the  third 
class  consists  of  miscellaneous  poems  attributed 
mainly  to  Ossian  and  a  large  number  which  are 
ascribed  to  no  particular  author,  such  as  the 
beautiful  Oaaiam  and  Bvir^Alin;  aiid  the  fourth 
class  of  prose  tales,  describing  in  romantic  stylo 
the  deeds  of  Fionn  and  of  individuals  of  his 
band,  such  as  the  Pursuit  of  Diarmad  and 
Orainne.  The  Ossianic  cycle  shows  more  traces 
of  foreign  influence,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some 
scholars  owes  its  origin  and  character  largely 
to  the  contact  of  the  Irish  with  the  Scandina' 
vian  people.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
stories  of  Finn  were  in  the  main  a  native  prod- 
net,  and  they  have  continued  down  to  ttiis  day 
to  be  a  favorite  body  of  traditirai  witii  Iriuk 
and  Scottish  Gaels  alike. 

In  addition  to  these  three  saga  cycles  there 
exist  in  Middle  Irish  manuscripts  many  sepa- 
rate tales,  or  groups  of  tales,  of  interest  and 
importance.  The  Immrama,  or  stories  of  mar- 
velous voyages,  deserve  special  mention,  both 
because  they  go  back  to  very  ancient  Celtic  tra- 
dition and  beeause  th^  appear  to  have  had 
oonaideraUe  inflnence  on  medieval  literature  in 
otiier  tongnes.  The  Toyage  of  Bran,  the  oldest 
and  in  some  respects  the  most  interestinff  of  ^is 
series,  can  safely  be  dated  In  the  Old  Irish 
period.  An  entirely  different  literary  vein  is 
represented  by  the  Vision  of  MacConglinne,  a 
satire  of  which  the  fun  has  seldom  been  sur- 
passed. Far  removed  from  either  of  these  types 
IS  the  story  of  the  Bona  of  Eocltaid  Muigmedoin, 
who  have  an  adventure  similar  to  that  related 
in  Chaucer's  tale  of  the  Wife  of  Bath.  Middle 
Irish  transUtione  (or  adaptattons)  M  foreign 
material  are  preserved  in  considerable  number, 
and  represent  a  wide  variety  of  originals  from 
the  tale  of  Troy  to  the  travds  of  Sir  John 
Manndeville. 

Modem  Irish. — ^Throughout  the  older  periods 
of  Irish  literature  nearly  all  the  greatest  works 
are  anonymous.  In  the  Modem  Irish  period  this 
is  less  the  case.  The  later  literature  is  on  the 
whole  leas  significant  than  the  earlier,  but  the 
writers,  as  such,  claim  more  attentitm.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  period  stand  several  prose 
writers  of  first  importance:  the  Four  Masters, 
who  compiled  the  greatest  collection  of  Irish 
annals  (ed.  1^  J.  0*Donovan,  1867) ;  Dnald  Mae- 
Firbis,  the  genealogist;  and  Geoffr^  Keating 
(also  a  poet),  whose  religious  writings  and  His- 
tory of  Ireland  are  the  standards  of  classic  Irish 
prose.  Treatises  in  prose,  chiefly  religious,  con- 
tinued to  be  written  throughout  the  seventeenth 
century;  but  as  education  declined  among  the 
Irish-speaking  population,  literature  of  this  sort 
found  itself  without  a  public  and  died  oat. 
Poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  oontiniied  to  be  ex- 


tensively cultivated ;  and  the  work  of  the  mod- 
ern poets,  tiiough  it  seldom  rises  high  in  thought 
or  imagination,  possesses  great  melody  and 
charm.  Much  of  it  is  distinctly  popular  in  char- 
acter and  has  long  been  common  property  of  the 
Gaels  in  both  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  sev- 
enteenth  century  witnessed  a  great  change  in 
the  form  of  Irish  poetry.  The  metrical  system 
of  the  old  bardic  schools,  in  whidi  syllable 
counting  and  consonantal  rhyme  were  the  con- 
trolling principles,  gave  way  to  a  new  verse 
form,  in  which  the  accent  was  the  unit  of  meas- 
ure and  the  rhyme  was  primarily  vocalic.  The 
use  of  vowel  rhymes  was  extended  till  it  ap- 
plied to  all  the  accented  syllables  in  the  line, 
and  a  strangely  melodious  verse  form  resulted, 
in  which  whole  poems  are  constructed  with  the 
same  accented  vowels  recurring  throughout  in 
orderly  sequence.  The  two  systems  existed  ride 
by  side  throughout  the  sevoiteenth  cmtiuyj  hut 
in  the  eif^hteenth,  aft^  the  disappearance  of  the 
old  bardic  schools,  the  use  of  the  newer  metres 
became  practically  universal.  The  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  the  classic  style  in  its  final  stage 
were  Teig  mac  Daire  and  Lugbaidh  O'Clery  (the 
leaders  in  the  great  "Contention  of  the  Bards"), 
Teig  Dall  O'Higinn,  and  Eochaidh  O'Hnsaey. 
The  later  school  of  poets  was  very  numerous, 
especial^  In  the  ei^teenth  century.  Among  the 
most  representative  of  the  number  were  Uftvid 
CBruadar,  John  CNeaghtan,  Torlough  CCaro- 
lan,  Teig  O'Naghten,  Brian  MacGioUa  Meidhre 
( whose  "Midnight  Court"  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markiU>le  pieces  in  Modem  Irish) ,  Timothy 
O'Sullivan  ( Tadhg  Qaolacb ) ,  Donough  Mac- 
Conmara,  Egan  O'Rahilly,  Owen  Roe  O'Sullivan, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Anthony  Raftery,  the  blind  poet  of  Killeadan. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  even  poetry  ceased 
to  be  much  written  In  Irflland,  and  the  native 
language  fell  into  disuse  for  literary  purposes. 
Only  in  very  recent  years  has  a  movement  been 
set  on  foot  to  restore  the  language  to  general  use 
and  to  revive  Irish  literature.  An  organized 
effort  is  lieing  made  to  bring  this  about,  and 
Irish  books  and  periodicals  are  being  published 
in  large  numbers  every  year. 

Two  societies  have  been  especially  active  In 
the  revival:  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
the  Irish  Language,  which  has  long  labored  to 
get  more  recognition  for  Irish  In  the  schools; 
and  the  Gaelic  League,  a  very  large  organization, 
which  has  lately  waged  a  lively  popular  cam- 
paign all  over  the  country.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde 
(q.v. ) ,  the  president  of  the  league,  has  been  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  movement.  Among  others 
who  have  home  an  important  share  In  the  work 
should  be  mentioned  the  late  Father  Eugene 
O'Growney  and  Fathers  P.  J.  Dinneen  and  Peter 
O'Leary,  who  have  contributed  largely  as  authors 
and  editors  to  the  publications  of  the  league. 

Bibliography.  Gbrxsal.  O'Reilly,  Irish 
WriterB  (Dublin.  1830);  O'Curry,  Lectures  on 
the  Mamucript  Materials  of  Ancient  Irish  His- 
tory (ib.,  1861) ;  id.,  On  the  Manila  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Ancient  Irish  People  (4  vols.,  ib., 
1873).  Much  of  the  contents  of  these  older 
works  is  now  superseded.  Hyde,  A  Literary  His- 
tory of  Ireland  (4th  ed.,  London,  1906),  repre- 
sents better  the  present  state  of  information. 
McCarthy  (and  others),  ed.,  Irish  Literature 
(10  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1904),  covers  the  entire 
field.  MacLean,  Literature  of  the  Celts  (Lon- 
don, 1906)  is  a  useful  general  work,  while  Hull, 
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A  Teart  Book  of  Irish  Literature  (2d  ed.,  2  vols., 
ib.,  1910)  is  an  excellent  manual.  Other  works 
of  importance  are  D'Arboia  de  Jul>ainville,  Ea- 
sai  d'un  catalogue  de  la  Utt^ture  4pique  de 
VlrUmde  (Paris,  1883);  Court  de  litt^ture 
eeltique  (12  toIb.,  ib.,  1888-1902);  Nutt  and 
Meyer,  The  Voyage  of  Bran  (2  vols.,  London, 
I89&-97) ;  Hull,  The  CuohuUin  Saga  (ib.,  1898) ; 
Joyce,  Social  History  of  Ancient  Ireland  (2 
vols.,  ib.,  1903) ;  Sigerson,  The  Bards  of  the  Gael 
and  Gall  (Dublin,  1906);  The  Cattle  Raid  of 
Cualnge  [Tain  ho  Cuailnge),  an  Old  Irish  Prose 
Epio  {Eng.  trans,  by  Faraday,  London,  1904; 
Qer.  trans,  with  text  by  Windisch,  Leipzig, 
I90S;  Fr.  trana.  by  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville,. 
Paris,  1907);  Btradiaii,  Stories  from  the  Tdin 
(Dublin,  1908);  Old  Irish  Paradigms  and 
Glosses  (ib.,  1909);  Rolleston,  The  High  Deeds 
of  Finn  (New  York,  1911) ;  Myths  and  Legends 
of  the  Celtic  Race  (ib.,  1911) ;  Hull,  The  Poem- 
Book  of  the  Oael  (Chicago,  1913).  For  other 
translations  from  the  Gaelic  of  tiiis  and  later 
periods,  see  bibliogriiphy  below  under  Irish  Lit- 
erature in  English. 

Old  Irish.  Stokes  and  Strachan,  Thesaurus 
PtUeBhibemicus,  part  i  (Cambridge,  1902;  toL 
ii,  1904).  The  completed  work  will  contain  all 
tiie  Old  Irish  monuments.  Meyer,  Seleotiona 
from  Ancient  Irish  Poetry  (London,  1911)  de- 
Berres  to  be  mentioned. 

Middle  Ikish.  Stokes  and  Windisch,  Irische 
Taste  (4  vols.,  Leipzig,  1881-1909) ;  O'Grady, 
SUva  Oad^ica  (2  vols.,  London,  1892).  Numer- 
ous texts  have  appeared  in  the  Revue  Celtique 
(Paris),  the  Zeitsohrift  fUr  Celtische  PhUdogie 
(Halle),  the  Aneodota  Owoniensia,  Leahy,  ed. 
(Oxford);  Heroic  Romances  of  Ireltmd,  trans- 
Jated  into  English  Prose  and  Verse  (2  vols., 
London,  1905),  and  also  in  the  publications  of 
llie  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  Irish  Archseolo^- 
cal  Society,  the  Celtic  Sociefy,  and  the  Irish 
Texts  Society;  Meyer,  ColnUin  mac  Liachdin,  in 
the  "Todd  Lecture  Series,"  vol.  xvii  (Dublin, 
1011);  and  Dottin,  Manuel  d'irlandais  moyen, 
vol.  ii  (Paris,  1913),  containing  texts,  glossary, 
and  tMbliography,  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant of  recent  works. 

IfoDBBH  Ibibh.  Aflcinaon'g  edition  of  Keat- 
ing, Three  Shafts  of  Death  (Dublin,  1890),  is 
the  best  introduction  to  the  modem  language. 
Keating,  History  of  Ireland,  is  being  edited  by 
D.  Comyn  foi:  tiie  Irish  Texts  Society  (3  vols., 
London,  1901-08).  Brooke,  Reliques  of  Irish 
Poetry  (Dublin,  1789),  Hardiman,  Irish  Min- 
strel^ (London,  1831),  O'Daly,  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  Munster  (Dublin,  1850),  and  The  Irish 
Lat^uage  MisotAUiny  (lb.,  1876),  represent  the 
poe^  of  the  last  two  or  three  centuries.  Sev- 
eral poets  of  this  period  have  been  published 
very  lately  in  the  "Irish  Texts  Series"  of  the 
Gaelic  League.  Douglas  Hyde's  Songs  of  Con- 
nacht  form  also  an  important  collection.  In 
foUdore  the  collections  of  T.  Crofton  Croker, 
Jeremiah  Curtin,  Patrick  Kennedy,  William 
Larminie,  D.  O'Foharta,  and  Douglas  Hyde  all 
deserve  mention.  For  a  good  general  bibliog- 
raphy, the  Esguisse  d'wte  histoire  des  <6tudea 
celtiques  of  Toumeur  (Li^,  1905)  is  recom- 
mended. Monahan'a  Nova  Hibemia,  Irish  Poets 
and  Dramatists  of  Today  and  Yesterday  (New 
York,  1914)  contains  studies  of  recent  Irish 
poets  who  write  in  English. 

II.  Irish  Lltenture  in  English.  Side  17^ 
side  with  the  ei^iring  Ghwlic  a  new  Irish  liter- 


ature in  English  b^an  to  make  its  appearance 
at  the  doee  of  the  eighteenth  and  Uie  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century — a  literature  dis- 
tinctively  national,  though  not  in  tiie  native  lan- 
guage, and  standing  quite  apart  from  the  im- 
posing stream  of  English  literature  by  whidi 
it  flowed.  This  new  Irish-English  literature 
opened  with  songs  and  popular  ballads,  some  of 
which  sang  of  the  sorrows  of  Ireland  and 
breathed  a  passionate  patriotism,  while  others 
were  idylls  of  peasant  love,  or  verses  convivial 
or  humorous.  "The  Boyne  Water,"  "The  Wearin' 
o'  the  Green" — a  fine  street  ballad  which  is  now 
the  national  anthem— "Hie  Shan  Van  Vocht," 
"The  Craiskeen  Lawn,"  and  "Irish  Molly  0," 
are  good  examples  of  the  early  attempts  at 
making  the  English  language  the  vehicle  of 
Irish  feeling.  Along  with  tiie  popular  litera- 
ture of  ballad  and  song  which  belonged  to  peas- 
ants and  ragged  street  minstrels  there  went  a 
more  sophisticated  sort  of  verse  which  belonged 
to  the  drawing  room  and  found  its  most  charac- 
t^stie  expression  in  the  poetry — high  and  fine 
at  moments,  thou^  In  general  facile  and  arti- 
acial— of  Thomas  Moore's  Irish  jrelodi««(1807), 
National  Airs  (1816),  and  other  poems.  In  this 
period  Gerald  Griflbt  (1803-40),  gratefully  re- 
membered for  his  "Eileen  Aroon"  and  a  little 
sheaf  of  lovely  poems,  was  writing;  and  also 
"Father  Prout"  ( Francis  Sylvester  Mahony, 
1804-66),  whose  "The  Bells  of  Shandon"  still 
chime  through  uncounted  anthologies.  Dashing 
and  racy  verse  was  coming,  too,  from  the  pat  m 
William  Maginn;  and  Lever  ai^  Lover  occasion- 
ally threw  off  such  prime  comic  aongs  as  the 
former's  "The  Widow  Malone"  or  the  hitter's 
**The  Widow  Machree." 

Contemporary  with  a  part  of  the  productions 
just  mentioned  were  the  beginnings  of  the  liter* 
ary  movement  of  the  Young  Irelanders  who  were 
banded  together  under  the  banner  of  the  Nation, 
the  paper  which,  founded  in  1842  by  Charles 
G&van  Duffy,  Dillon,  and  Thomas  Davis,  quick- 
ened the  intellect  and  stirred  the  heart  of  Ire* 
land  and  made  the  written  word  a  power  in  the 
land.  Around  it  sprang  up  a  band  of  poets, 
conspicuous  among  them  Thomas  Davis  (1814- 
45),  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee  (1825-68),  Denis 
Florence  McCarthy  (1817-82),  Lady  Wilde 
("Speranza,"  c.1820-96),  and  Joseph  Sheridan 
LeFsnu  (1814-73),  who  must  always  have  a 
conspicuous  place  in  Irish  literary  history. 
Their  work  was  sincere,  fiery,  and  strong  in  the 
rhetorical  qualities  of  poetry — rhythm,  phrase, 
and  picturesque  diction.  But  their  importance 
is  rather  practieal  and  political  tiian  strictly 
literary.  Their  art  was  subservient  to  ideau 
of  nationalil^  and  patriotism,  and  the  insatlaUe 
artist  was  otim  a  stranger  among  them.  Ths 
artist  was,  however,  potent  in  James  Clarence 
Mangan  (1803-49),  a  fragile  and  tremulous 
spirit  in  the  world  of  affairs,  but,  by  virtue  of 
some  20  or  30  splendid  lyrics,  unsurpassed 
among  Irish  poets  of  his  own  or  a  later  day.  In 
his  poema  of  Gaelic  theme  and  inspiration,  and 
in  the  like  poems  of  two  of  his  contemporaries, 
J.  J.  Callanan  (1705-1820)  and  Edward  Walsh 
(1805-50),  we  have  what  is  in  a  manner  the 
prelude  to  a  chorus  of  Irish  poets  who  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  to 
constitute  a  part  of  a  second  literary  movement. 
Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  (1810-86)  carried  on  the 
work  of  the  three  men  last  named  and  power- 
fully influenced  the  course  of  Irish  poetry.  His 
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LajfS  of  the  Western  Oael  (1867)  may  be  re- 

SnLed  u  the  definite  point  of  departure  of  the 
Itie  movement,  and  the  poemB  of  his  which 
made  free  of  the  material  of  the  old  Irish  Mgas 
opened  up  a  new  poetic  realm,  abounding  in 
fresh  subjects  and  new  impulses,  of  which  later 
poets  both  Irish  and  English — and  Tennyson 
among  them — were  to  make  good  use.  The 
Fenian  and  agrarian  movements  had  their 
singers,  but  they  were  perhaps  not  of  an  impor- 
tance tiiat  demands  attention  for  them  here. 
During  the  two  morements  just  named,  how- 
erer,  two  other  poets,  who,  like  Ferguson,  stood 
rather  apart  from  politics,  produced  poetry  of 
a  rare  and  finished  beauty.  The  reference  m  to 
Aubrey  de  Vere  (1814-1902)  and  William 
AUingiuun  (1824-89). 

In  fiction  Irish  genius  was  uninterruptedly 
at  work,  from  end  to  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, on  stories  native  both  in  style  and  in  sub- 
stance. The  first  of  these  was  Maria  Edge- 
worth's  tale  of  the  devil-may-care  pre-Union 
gentiy,  Caatle  Raokrent  (1800),  the  best  thing 
that  ever  came  from  her  pen,  and  a  little  mas- 
terpiece in  its  kind,  which  was  followed  by 
three  other  Irish  novels,  Ennui  (1809),  The  Ah- 
tentee  (1812),  and  Ormond  (1817).  Miss  Edge- 
worth  wrote  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Anglo- 
Irish  Protestant  gentry,  and  so  did  her  fellow 
novelists  W.  H.  Ihxwell  (1792-1850) ;  the  pro- 
lix Lady  Morgan  (n777-1859);  Samuel  Lover 
(1797-1868)  ;  Charles  Lever  (1806-72);  Wil- 
liam Maginn  (1793-1842),  whose  stories  and 
dcetehes  present  the  traits  of  the  convivial 
.Anglo-Irishman;  T.  C.  Croker  (1798-1864),  the 
historian  of  the  fairies;  and  the  worthy  Anna 
Maria  Hall  (180O-«l),  whose  pictures  of  Irish 
life  are  thrown  out  of  focus  oy  her  zeal  for 
moral  and  social  edification.  Of  this  group 
Lever  and  Lover  are  the  best — and  the  former 
is  best  represented  by  Harry  Lorrequer  (1839), 
Charlee  O'Malley  (1840).  and  Jack  Hinton 
(1843);  the  latter  by  Rory  O' Moore  (1837) 
and  Bandy  Andy  (1842),  novels  in  which  the 
Irish  peasant  is  to  the  fore.  Lever,  in  his  comic 
cxtravi^nzas  of  sparkling  fun  and  irrepres- 
rible  high  spirits,  is  well-nigh  incomparable 
among  novelists,  and  Lover  is  a  droll  of  no 
mean  quality;  but  a  taste  for  burlesque,  cari- 
cature, and  exaggeration  has  left  their  pictures 
of  Irish  life  and  character  Iwth  misleading  and 
distorted.  Contemporary  with  these  novelists 
who  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
gentry  worked  a  little  company  of  novelists  who 
wrote  in  the  spirit  of  the  peaaMitry  and  were 
themselves  of  Celtic  stock  and  Catholic  faith. 
This  group  Includes  John  Banim  (1798-1842) 
and  Michael  Banim  (1790-1874),  who  collabo- 
rated in  Talea  of  the  O'Hara  Family  ( 1825-32 ) ; 
Gerald  Griffin  (1803-40),  whose  tale  of  middle- 
class,  Catholic  life.  The  Collegians  (1829),  is 
among  the  best  of  Irish  novels;  and  William 
Carleton  (1798-1869)— who  turned  Protestant, 
be  it  said  1^  the  way — the  most  gifted  of  them 
an,  and  now  unduly  n^lected  by  a  generation 
unaware  how  moving,  graphic,  and  richly  hn- 
morouB  are  his  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish 
Peasantry  (1830)^  ■  Fardarougha,  the  Miser 
(1839),  etc.  In  his  stories,  beyond  those  of  any 
other  novelist,  one  comes  to  know  the  Irish 
peasant  as  he  was  in  truth  and  reality.  The 
years  between  the  Irish  story-tellers  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteeenth  century  of  whom  we 
have  just  spoken  and  those  of  whom  we  are  to 


speak  presently  as  a  part  of  a  new  literary 
movement,  were  not  iuMtive  ones  and  witnessed 
tiie  appearance,  notably,  of  Joseph  Sheridan  Le 
Faun's  Unele  Silas  (1864)  and  other  sensational 
but  fine  novels;  of  Charles  James  Kickham's 
Salty  Gavanagh  ( 1869 )  and  Knooknagoxc  ( 1879 ) ; 
of  Emily  Lawless's  Burrish  (1886);  and  of 
William  O'Brien's  When  we  Were  Boys  (1890). 

During — and  beyond — the  period  embraced  in 
the  for^coing  brief  survey  of  Irish  poetry  and 
fletton  In  the  English  language  Ireland  was  by 
no  means  lacking  in  writers  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  other  fields — ^in  science,  in  history, 
in  the  essay,  in  the  drama,  in  philosophy,  and 
in  scholarship — witness  such  names  as  Tyndall, 
Lecky,  Dowden,  Oscar  Wilde,  Bernard  Shaw, 
and  Professor  Mahaffy;  but  their  work,  as  well 
as  that  of  other  Irishmen  in  these  fields,  is  so 
much  a  part  of  English  literature,  and  has  been 
so  carefully  treated  in  the  article  English  Lrr- 
EBATUBB  and  under  the  names  of  the  individual 
authon,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  treat  them 
here;  nor,  for  a  like  reason,  is  it  necessary  to 
consider  under  this  head  sudi  Irishmen  as  Con- 
greve.  Swift,  Goldsmith,  and  Sheridan,  who,  dis- 
cover in  them  as  we  may  certain  inalienable 
Celtic  traits,  have  still  fully  identified  them- 
selves with  the  literature  of  the  sister  island. 

With  the  passing  of  the  writers  of  '48  liter- 
ary activity  in  Ireland  steadily  declined,  and 
was  at  the  lowest  ebb  just  before  the  fall  of  Par- 
nell.  After  his  fall  part  of  the  national  energy 
whidi  had  heen  absorbed  in  politics  turned  once 
more  to  literature.  In  quick  succession  young 
writers  b^ran  to  make  their  appearance  with 
plays  and  poems,  novels  and  stories,  essays  and 
translations  from  the  Gaelic  In  1899  the  Irish 
Literary  Theatre  was  fotmded  in  Dublin,  and  in 
1892  the  National  Literary  Society.  By  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  activities 
of  these  young  writers,  known  as  the  Irish 
Literary  Revival,  constituted  the  most  interest- 
ing literary  movement  of  its  day,  and  one  con- 
spicuous in  a  time  of  confused  Ideals  for  the 
clarify  and  solidarity  of  its  aims.  WhUe  na* 
tional  in  spirit  and  drawing  inspiration  from 
the  past  and  present  of  Ireland,  tiiis  movement 
took  various  forms  and  directions. 

One  band  of  young  writers  went  for  their  ma- 
terial to  the  cycles  of  Gaelic  romance  and  de- 
lighted to  reveal  to  their  .own  day,  in  the  form 
of  lyric,  narrative  po^  or  drama,  the  beauty 
and  glamour  of  the  ancient  creations  of  the 
Celtic  imagination.  In  tiie  forefront  of  these 
was  William  Butler  Yeats  (1866-  ),  on  the 
whole  the  representatlTe  man  of  the  reviTal. 
who  was  a  part  of  almost  every  phase  of  it, 
and  its  chief  apologist  as  well.  His  best  worlc 
is  found  in  Poetical  Worfca  (1912),  Piay<  (1912), 
and  Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil  (1903).  Among 
lyric  poets  who  wrote  in  English  he  was  prob- 
ably unsurpassed  in  his  generation.  Other 
poets  who,  like  Yeats,  used  the  materials  and 
personages  of  the  Ir^  sagas  as  vehicles  for 
their  own  thought  and  feeling  were  Dr.  John 
Todhunter  (1830-  ),  Nora  Hopper  (Mn. 
W.  H.  Chesson.  1871-1906),  and  William  Lar- 
minie  (1850-1000).  Work  good  in  itself  and 
a  boon  to  original  poets  and  dramatists  was 
done  by  a  number  of  translators  who  put  into 
English  the  Gaelic  romance  and  folklore  that 
were  the  driving  force  of  the  literary  awakening 
in  Ireland.  First  among  these  was  Lady  Au- 
gusta Gregory,  whose  Cuchulain   (1902)  and 
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Ooda  and  Fighting  Men  (1904),  translationB  in 
the  Iiiflb  idiom  from  the  cycles  of  Irish  ro- 
mance,  are  likely  to  float  Gaelic  romance  down 
the  <^turies  as  Malory  did  the  romances  of 
King  Arthur.  Among  the  translators  may  also 
be  mentioned  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  (1860-  ) 
and  T.  W.  RoUeston  (1867-  ).  Religious 
poatrj,  as  mi^t  be  expected  in  the  Is^  of 
Sain^  had  its  plaee  In  the  revival,  and  is  rep- 
resented, notably  and  variously,  by  Lltmel  John- 
son (1887-^2),  in  point  of  strengUi  and  finished 
art  hardly  surpassed  by  any  of  his  fellow 
singers;  in  O.  W.  Russell  ("A.  E.,"  1867-  ), 
mystic  and  pantheist,  also  a  finished  artist,  and 
in  Katharine  Tynan-Hinkson  (186  -  ),  like 
Lionel  Johnson  in  being  a  Catholic  poet,  though 
in  other  ways  unlike  raoug^.  Still  another  band 
of  poete — and  a  very  engagli^  choir  they  make — 
■inigs  of  the  and  sorrows  of  peasant  life  in 
verses  of  tender  pathos  or  rich  uid  mdlow  hu- 
mor, and  among  them  must  be  mentioned  Alfred 
Pereival  Graves  (184«-       ),  "Mbira  CNeiU" 

(Mrs.  Walter  8krin&  T-       ) ,  and  Jane  Barlow 

(1857-  ). 

No  feature  of  the  revival  was  more  con- 
spiauous  than  its  dramatic  activitry,  to  which, 
notably,  Yeats,  Edward  Martyn  (I-  ) , 
George  Moore  ( 1863-  ) ,  Douglas  Hyde,  Lady 
Or^ry,  and,  by  no  means  leas^  John  Milling- 
ton  Synge  (1871-1009)  contributed.  Synge's 
Playhoy  of  the  Weatem  Wortd  (1907)  repre- 
aents  ihe  climax  of  dramatic  snccess  leacoed 
by  the  dramatists  of  the  revival.  Like  George 
Moore  drawn  into  the  movement  by  Yeats,  Synge 
Was  an  outstanding  figure  among  the  Irish 
writers,  and  his  death  was  an  irreparable  losa. 
His  plays,  poems,  and  miscellanies  are  collected 
in  his  Work*  (4  vols.,  Dublin,  1910),  The 
plays  of  the  young  Irish  dramatists,  and  their 
phuoaqphy  of  the  drama,  of  acting,  and  stage 
effects  were  in  practical  protest  agiunst  the 
shabby  ideals  of  the  commercialized  tiieatre — 
a  prot^  that  had  its  effect,  thanks  to  the  tal- 
ent of  its  dramatists  and  actors,  to  the  critical 
resource  of  its  apologists,  and  to  the  succeasfut 
visits  to  England  and  America  of  the  Irish 
Players. 

The  revival  was  fertile  in  novels  and  pro- 
duced some  books  of  excellent  qualiiy  in  this 
kind.  SUndish  O'Grady  (1846-  )  offered 
tales  of  the  mythic  Irish  past  of  an  epic  sweep 
and  with  a  kind  of  bardic  afflatus.  Jane  Bar- 
low, mentioned  also  above,  could  fill  appealing 
stories  with  genre  pictures  of  peasant  life  in 
the  west.  Life  in  the  north  was  tiie  field  of 
fieumaa  Mao  Man  us  (1868-  )  and  of  Shan 
Bullock  (1865-  ).  In  Luke  Delmege  (latest 
ed.,  1901)  and  My  New  Curate  (1899),  Canon 
P.  A.  Sheehan  (1852-1913)  presented  pictures 
of  the  Catholic  priesthood  of  Ireland  and  of 
Irish  life  at  its  points  of  contact  therewith  in 
novels  that  are  a  little  provincial  and  prolix, 
but  on  tiie  whole  interesting  and  informing. 
Two  collaborating  ladies,  Mim  Somerville  ( T- 
)  and  Miss  Violet  Martin  (<*Miartln  Ross," 
T-  ),  have  added  to  the  gayety  of  English- 
speaking  peoples  in  stories  highly  spiced  with 
Mivilment  and  divarshion,"  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  Lover  and  Lever.  Perhaps  the  best 
of  their  books  is  The  Experiences  of  an  Irish 
R.  M.  (latest  ed.,  1910).  George  Moore,  whom 
Yeats  and  Edward  Martyn  lured  back  to  Ire- 
land to  help  with  the  Irish  Theatre,  stands  high 
among  the  novelists.   Though  bred  a  Catholic, 


Moore  avows  his  strong  anti-Catholic  bias  in 
the  absorbing  short  stories  of  his  Untilled  Field 
(1903)  and  in  his  novel  The  Lake  (1906),  both 
of  which  were  a  result  of  his  retutn  to  Ireland, 
as  were  also  the  three  volumes  Ave,  Baive,  and 
Vale  which  composed  the  trilogy  entitled  Hail 
and  Fareweil  (1914).  Hie  last-named  work  la 
Moore's  account,  frank  to  the  limits  of  indis- 
cretion, of  his  decade's  experience  with  the  re- 
vivaL  It  includes,  in  its  wonderful  portrait 
group,  sketches  from  the  life,  not  always  flatter- 
ing and  sometimes  far  from  good-natured,  of 
moet  of  the  writers  prominent  in  the  literary 
activities  of  Dublin  within  the  period  covered. 
It  should  be  read  b^  all  who  would  look  behind 
the  scenes  of  this  literary  movement,  but  some- 
what discounted  on  the  score  of  its  whimsical- 
ly and  unbridled  satire.  Finally  we  may  men- 
tion the  Rev.  James  Owen  Hannay  ("Oeoi^  A. 
Birmingham,"  1806-  ),  canon  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral,  whose  The  Beething  Pot  (1006) 
and  other  novels  concerned  with  the  men  and 
movements  of  his  day  invite  the  attention  of 
every  one  who  would  know  how  faithfully  and 
skillfully  Irish  life  is  reflected  in  Irish  fiction, 
and  we  may  name  also  James  Stephens,  whose 
Crock  of  Oold  (1913),  a  prose  untasy,  and 
Demi-Ooda  (1014)  have  found  miJraaiastio 
admirers. 

BibUography.  Bibliographical  and  other 
information  r^arding  most  of  the  authors 
named  above  is  given  elsewhere  in  these  pagea 
under  the  name  of  each  author.  For  criticisms 
and  selections  from  Irish  poeti?  in  English, 
consult  A  Book  of  Irish  Verse  (London,  1896), 
edited,  with  an  excellent  introduction,  by  W.  B. 
Yeats,  and  The  Treasury  of  Irish  Poetry,  admi- 
rably edited  by  Stc^ford  A.  Brooke  and  T.  W. 
RoUeston  (ib.,  1900).  Irish  lAtenture  <10 
vols.,  Philadelphia,  n.d.,  but  c.1904)  is  an  an- 
tiiology  of  prose  and  verse,  editorially  uneven 
and  bibliographically  unsatisfactory,  but  with 
some  excellent  critical  articles,  by  Yeats,  Hyde, 
Sigerson,  and  others.  H.  S.  Krans,  Irish  Life  in 
Irish  Fiction  (New  York,  1903),  is  a  careful 
study  of  Irish  fiction  from  1800  to  1850;  id., 
W.  B.  Yeats  and  the  Irish  Literary  Revival 
(New  York,  1904),  is  a  critical  etndy  of  Yeats 
and  a  surv^  of  the  movement  indicated  in  the 
title.  Studies  of  the  Irish  Theatre  and  of  the 
younger  Irish  dramatists  are:  Francis  Bickman, 
Bynge  and  the  Irish  Dramatic  Movement  (New 
York,  1912) ;  C.  Weygand,  Irish  Plays  and  Play- 
wrights (ib.,  1913);  Maurice  Bourgeois,  Bynge 
and  the  Irish  Theatre  (London,  1913);  Lady 
Gregory,  Our  Irish  Theatre  (New  York,  1013). 
Yeats's  Ideas  of  Qood  and  Evil  (London,  1903), 
a  volume  of  essays,  and  prefaces  and  introduc- 
tions to  various  volumes  of  selections  of  Iriak 
prose  and  verse  of  his  editing,  will  be  found  in- 
forming. George  Moore's  Hail  and  Fareusell  (3 
vols..  New  York,  1011-14),  mentioned  above,  is 
of  especial  importance. 

IKESH  LORD.  A  yellowish,  scnipin-like  fish 
{Hemilepidotus  jordami)  of  the  waters  about 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  which  is  of  great  impor- 
tance as  food  to  the  Aleut  Islanders.  This  is 
also  known  as  yellow  sculpin,  and  a  more  south- 
erly species  of  the  same  genus  ia  called  red 
sculpin.  Both  are  mottled  or  barred  black- 
ish and  are  from  1  to  2  feet  in  length. 

IRISHMEN,  SocirrT  of  Uriid).  Sea 
UNiTErD  Irishmen,  Society  op. 

IRISH  IfOSa  An  edible  aeawwd.  Sea 
Cabbageen. 
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ntlSH  MOSS  OUIL   See  Gums. 
IBISH  mrSIC.    See  Ciltio  Mubio. 
IRISH  PAIiB.     See  Efslibh  PauI;  Ibb- 

LAKD,  Hittory. 

IBISH  FOM^ANO.  A  Weet  Indian  food 
fish  (Qerre*  olUthoatomuB) ,  one  of  the  mojar- 
ras  (see  Mojabra),  and  also  called  mutton  fisfa. 

HtlSE  SKA.  Hie  almost  circular  middle 
expansion  of  tibe  channel  separating  Ireland 
from  Great  Britain  ^Biap:  Europe,  C  3).  It 
connects  with  the  Atiantic  Ocean  to  the  north 
by  North  Channel  between  Bouthwest  Scotland 
and  northeast  Ireland,  and  to  the  south  by  St. 
George's  Channel  between  Wales  and  south  Ire* 
land.  Its  greatest 'width  is  140  miles,  and  its 
length  from  north  to  south  is  nearly  the  same. 
It  contains  the  Isle  of  Man  in  the  north  central 

EKTt,  and  Anglesey  in  the  southeast.  The  east 
alf  ia  shallow,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  belongs 
therefore  to  Oreat  Britain  rather  than  to  Ire* 
luid,  but  the  western  half  is  a  northward  exten- 
rion  of  the  relatively  deep  St.  George's  Channel. 
TH-TSTT  TERBXEB.  See  Tebbieb. 
IBISH  TEXTS  SOGIETT.  A  society  formed 
in  London  in.  1898  to  pr<»note  and  foster  the 
study  of  ancient  Irish  texts  and  to  undertake 
their  publication.  In  1914  some  dozen  volumes 
had  appeared  under  this  society's  imprint. 

I'BSB  BOOT.  The  fragrant  root  of  vkriow 
species  of  /rt«.   See  Obbis  Root;  Ins. 

IBISSON,  «'r«'sOK',  Mauucc  HAbibson, 
Count  of.    See  HAbibsoh,  Maubioe. 

IBITIS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  iria,  iris).  Inflam- 
mation of  the  iris.  The  objective  symptoms  of 
iritis  (those  which  can  be  observed  by  the  physi- 
cian) are:  1.  Redness  of  the  c^e,  arising  from 
vascularity  of  the  sclerotic  around  the  cornea 
and  general  redness  of  the  sclerotic  from  accom- 
panying c(»ijunctivitis.  2.  Change  in  the  color 
the  iris.  When  there  is  an  exudation  into 
the  iris,  a  gray  or  bine  eye  is  rendered  greenish, 
while  in  a  dark  eye  a  muddy  reddish  tint  is 
produced.  The  brilliancy  of  the  color  of  the 
iris  also  disappears.  When  the  inflammation  ia 
very  violent,  or  has  been  unchecked  by  remedies, 
suppuration  may  take  place,  the  pus  settling  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  chamber.  3.  Ir- 
r^iilarity,  sluggishness,  and  sometimes  inuno- 
biuty  of  the  pupil,  produced  by  the  adhesion  of 
the  back  of  the  Iris  to  the  crystalline  lens.  The 
subjective  symptoms  {those  of  which  the  patient 
is  conscious)  are  intolerance  of  light,  cUmneaa 
of  vision,  pain  in  and  around  the  eye,  and 
lachrymation.  The  disease  is  often  confused 
with  acute  catarrhal  conjunctivitis.  Many  acute 
casea  recover  under  treatment  in  a  few  weeks; 
others  run  a  more  mild  but  chronic  course. 
Complieatin^  inflammation  of  the  dew  portions 
of  the  eye  increases  the  danger.  IriUs  may  be 
followed  by  adhesions  between  the  iris  and  Ims, 
occlusion  of  the  pupil,  glaucoma,  and  snnetimes 
blindness.  Iritis  may  be  primary,  or  secondary 
to  inflammation  of  other  portions  of  the  eve. 
The  primary  cases  are  often  caused  by  syphilis, 
rheumatism,  injury,  or,  less  frequently,  by 
tuberculosis,  gonorrhoea,  acute  infectious  dis- 
eases, or  dialKtes.  In  the  so-called  idiopathic 
iritis  no  cause  is  found.  The  treatment  consists 
in  absolute  rest  of  the  ey^  with  protection  from 
light,  the  application  of  moist,  warm  compresses, 
local  bloodletting,  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
by  the  instillation  into  the  cfye  of  a  weak  solu- 
tion, of  sulphate  of  atropine,  with  the  view  of 
preventing  adhesion  of  the  iris,  or  of  breaking, 
or,  at  air  events,  of  stretching  and  elongating. 
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any  adhesive  bands  that  may  be  formed;  and 
thus  of  preventing  any  impairment  of  tiie  move- 
mrats  of  the  iris,  and  any  irre^Iarity  of  the 
pupil  after  the  inflammation  shall  have  abated. 
When  this  is  done,  the  result  must  be  carefully 
watched  by  the  physician.  Constitutional  treat- 
.ment  must  be  directed  to  the  cause  of  the  in- 
flammation, especially  in  cases  of  syphilitic 
origin.   See  En,  Disbasks  or  the. 

IKXUTSK,  4r-kQ0tsk'.  A  govemor-gmeral- 
ship  and  a  government  of  east  Siberia.  The 
former  comprises  the  governments  of  Irkutsk 
and  Yeniseisk  (q.v.),  and  the  Territory  of 
Yakutsk  (q.v.),  with  a  total  area  of  nearly 
2,792,289  square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1912 
of  2,011,300  (Map:  Asia,  N  3).  The  Govern- 
ment of  Irkutek  is  bounded  by  the  Territory  of 
Yakutsk  on  the  north,  the  territoriee  of  Yakutsk 
and  Trana-Baikalia  on  the  east,  China  on  the 
south,  and  the  Siberian  Government  of  Ymisdsk 
on  Uie  west  Area,  about  £80,429  square  miles. 
Its  surface  is  generally  mountainous.  The  Sayan 
Mountains  run  along  the  southern  bonndaiy; 
the  ^ikal  Mountains  along  the  weet  shore  of 
Lake  Baikal.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Lena, 
which  rises  in  the  Baikal  Mountains,  and  the 
Angara,  with  its  numerous  mountain  tributaries. 
Irlnitsk  takes  in  a  laige  portion  of  Lake  Baikal, 
llie  monntaina  of  Iriratsk  are  rich  in  minerals, 
containing  dc^Kwlts  of  iron,  coal,  graphite,  salt, 
gold,  and  many  varieties  of  precious  and  semi- 

EreciooB  stones,  including  great  deposits  of 
ipis  lazuli  and  malachite.  The  climate  is  raw 
and  severe,  the  annual  average  temperature  at 
the  capital  being  about  32o  F.  Only  an  inrig^ 
niflcant  portion  of  the  cultivable  land  has  beat 
cleared,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  country 
being  covered  with  (orMts,  filled  with  fur-bear* 
ii^  animals.  The  land  is  fertile  and  yields 
ample  enms  of  ry^  wheat,  oats,  harley,  bode* 
wheat,  and  potatoes.  The  raising  of  domestie 
animals  Is  confined  mostly  to  the  natives.  Hie 
mannhwtnring  as  well  as  the  mining  Industries 
are  developing  rapidly,  and  each  year  brings  a 
remarkable  increase  in  the  wealth  and  popula- 
tion of  the  province.  The  manufactures,  mainly 
centred  at  the  city  of  Irkutsk,  include  flour 
milling,  pottery,  glase  blowing,  and  iron  smelt- 
ing und  woridng.  The  Baikal  flsheries  are  im- 
portant. The  population  (714,900  In  1912) 
consists  mostly  of  Russians,  Buriats,  Tunguses, 
and  Jews.   Capital,  Irkutsk  (q.v.). 

IBKUTSK.  The  capital  of  the  Governor- 
Generalship  and  of  the  Government  of  Irkutsk, 
and  the  flnest  city  of  Siberia,  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Irkut  with  the  Angara,  40  miles 
north  of  the  south  extremi^  of  Lake  Baikal 
and  3386  miles  by  rail  frmn  Moscow  (Ibtp: 
Asia,  M  3).  It  wa«  almost  entirely  rdmilt 
after  the  destructive  fire  of  1879,  and  is  now  a 
handsome,  well-laid-out  city,  with  well-paved, 
wide  streets,  and  all  the  essential  features  of  a 
modem  city.  The  climate  is  heatthfol,  owii^ 
to  the  high  altitude  of  the  city;  the  winters, 
however,  are  severe.  There  are  in  Irkutsk  a 
theatre,  a  library,  a  museum,  a  school  of  medi- 
cine, and  numerous  other  primary  and  second- 
ary schools,  a  meteorological  station,  and  a 
branch  of  the  Impalal  Geognmhical  Sodelr. 
The  cathedral,  the  seat  of  an  Orthodox  ard- 
bishop,  dates  from  1718,  and  is  a  fine  st<me 
building  with  flve  domes  and  a  clock  tower  in 
the  Russian  style.  The  Roman  Catholics  and 
Lutherans  have  also  fine  places  of  worship.  The 
manufactures  are  unimportant  and  go  mostly 
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to  satisfy  domestic  demands.  The  commerce  is 
of  great  importance,  Irkutsk  being  one  of  the 
chief  centres  of  the  Russian  tea  trade  aa  well  as 
one  of  the  principal  stations  on  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway.  Each  year  an  important  fair 
is  held  in  December  which  attracts  merchants 
from  all  over  Siberia  and  from  Russia.  On 
the  left  bank  of  the  Angara  Ilea  the  rapidly 
growing  suburb  of  Qlaskovsk,  which  contains 
the  raflroad  depot  and  is  connected  with  the 
city  proper  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  Pop.,  1811, 
108,060,  including  over  6000  exiles.  Some  46 
miles  to  the  norUiwest  lies  the  village  of  Alex- 
androvskoi,  which  contains  the  great  Central 
Prison  of  Siberia.  Irkutsk  was  founded  by 
Cossacks  in  16S3,  created  a  town  in  1686,  mud 
Boon  became  the  centre  of  the  Russo-Chinese 
tea  trade. 

IBlCCNXTS,  er^-nfis  (AS.,  exalted).  The 
divine  ancestor  of  the  Germanic  HermioneB, 
probably  identical  with  Tiw  or  Tyr.  The  Saxons 

erected  in  his  honor  great  tree  trunks,  the  so* 
called  Irminsttli,  e.g.,  at  Scheidungen,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Tfauringians,  and  at  Eresburg, 
Westphalia.  The  latter,  which  was  looked  upon 
as  the  national  shrine,  was  destroyed  by  Charles 
the  Great  in  772.   See  Hebhiones. 

ntNBBIUS,  gr-ne^ri-tts,  or  OUABNEOliaS 
(C.105O-C.1130).  An  eminent  Italian  jurist, 
foimder  of  the  so-called  School  of  Glossators. 
(See  OiflSS.)    He  was  bom  at  Bologna.  When 

Suite  young,  he  taught,  in  his  native  city, 
ialectics  and  rhetoric,  but  soon  devoted  him* 
self  entirely  to  the  study  of  the  Justinian  Code, 
probably  in  Rome,  where  he  also  seems  to  have 
lectured  on  law.  In  or  about  1064  he  returned 
to  Bologna  and  there  established  a'  new  law 
school.  He  held  an  Imperial  office  under  Henry 
V  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  His 
most  important  work  is  the  Sumtna  Codicia 
(first  ed.  by  Fitting,  1894),  formerly  attributed 
to  Placentin.  Consult  Fitting,  Die  Anfdnge  der 
Rechtaechule  in  Bologna  (Berlin,  1888). 

XBOir  (AS.  irm,  isem,  Goth,  eiaam,  OHG. 
isam,  iaan,  Ger.  Eisen,  from  Olr.  iam,  Welsh 
Aaiom,  Com.  hoern,  Bret,  hoiam,  iron;  possibly 
connected  ultimately  with  Lat.  <bs,  Goth,  ate, 
OHG.  €r,  Ger.  Erz,  bronze,  AS.  fir.  Eng.  ore,  Skt. 
apaa,  metal).  The  most  abundant  and  useful 
of  tiie  metals.  Unlike  many  of  the  common 
metals,  iron  is  found  only  rarely  in  the  native 
state.  NordenskjJild  found  it,  embedded  ia 
basalt  rocks,  in  masses  of  several  tons  each,  ia 
Greenland.  Some  native  iron  has  also  been 
found  in  Cafion  Diablo  in  Arizona.  Further, 
metallic  iron  has  been  found  in  meteorites, 
which  proves  the  existence  of  the  element  in 
extraterrestrial  rc^cms.  Spectroscopically  Iron 
bss  been  found  in  many  of  the  stars,  and  Ang- 
strom has  fully  demonstrated  its  existence  in 
the  photosphere  of  the  sun.  Combined  with 
oxygen  and  other  elements,  iron  is  widely  dis- 
tributed as  a  constituent  of  rocks  and  forms 
extensive  deposits  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

'£arl7  History.  Articles  of  ston^  bronxe, 
and  iron  have  been  found  together  on  the  site 
of  the  Swiss  lake  dwellings,  but  the  most  an- 
eioit  ^ecimene  of  Iron  at  present  known  come 
from  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  ruins.  There  is 
in  the  British  Museum  a  piece  of  iron  taken 
from  the  Pyramid  of  Giseb,  which  is  believed  to 
date  from  about  4000  b.c,  and  also  an  axe  head 
of  Egyptian  manufacture  dating  from  1370  b.o. 
Though  the  earliest  pieces  of  iron  now  known 
came  from  Egypt,  it  ia  thought  that  probably 


the  As^rians  were  the  first  to  use  the  metal 
freely  in  the  manufacture  of  tools,  weapons,  and 
ornaments.  Numerous  samples  of  iron  imple- 
mente  dating  from  800  B.C.,  and  including  the 
fragment  of  a  saw  44  inches  long,  were  obtained 
from  file  ruins  of  Nimrud.  In  India  the  famous 
iron  pillar  at  Kutnb,  near  Delhi,  standing  22 
feet  aboveground  and  weighii^  about  6  tons, 
dates  from  400  b.c.  It  was  made  by  welding 
disks  of  metal  together,  indicating  a  remarkable 
d^ee  of  ^11  on  the  part  of  those  early  iron- 
workers. 

The  Greeks  were  familiar  with  the  uses  of 
iron  at  least  600  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
although  the  metal  was  vefy  scarce.    It  was 
not  until  the  Roman  Empire  was  fairly  estsb- 
lished  that  the  use  of  iron  became  gennml  over 
civilised   Europe.     The   Romans   made  both 
wronifht  iron  and  steel,  using  the  latter  metal 
for  swords  and  other  edged  implements.^  The 
ancient  Britons  at  the  time  of  the  invasicn  of 
Britain  by  Julius  Caesar  (65  b.c.)  were  found 
to  use  swords,  spears,  hooks,  and  scythes  of  iron, 
indicating  a  familiarity  with  the  metal  for  a 
considerable  period  previous.   During  the  Roman 
occupation  iron  manufacture  was  vigorously  de- 
veloped, and  in  the  succeeding  Saxon  age  it 
seems  also  to  have  flourished.    After  the  Nor- 
man (inquest  little  attention  was  paid  to  iron 
manufacture  in  England.   In  Germany,  however, 
the  art  flourished  vigorously,  iron  implements 
being  exported  to  other  countries  in  considerable 
quantities.    Until  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century  all  iron  was  produced  by  the 
direct  process,  the  product  being  wrought  iron 
or  steel,  as  the  case  might  be,  acoordlng  to  the 
details  of  the  process.    About  1360,  however, 
cast  iron  bc0Ui  to  be  made  in  Germany,  and  the 
b^inning  ^  the  modem  process  of  iron  and 
st^l  manufacture  was  inaugurated. 
— Iron  (symbol,  Fe;  atomic  weight,  55.84),  in 
the  chemically  pure  state,  is  a  silver-white  metal 
that  crystallizes  in  the  isometric  system.  Ito 
specific  gravity  is  from  7.86  to  7.88,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Carpenter's  determination  of  1008,  it 
melts  at  1605"  C.  (2741°  F.).   It  u  the  most 
tenacious  of  all  the  ductile  metals,  and  it  may 
be  rolled  into  sheets  so  thin  that  the  wn^t 
of  a  sheet  of  given  size  will  be  lew  than  the 
weight  of  a  sheet  of  paper  of  the  same  size. 
The  magnetic  properties  are  well  known;  it 
must,  however,  be  observed  that  if  iron  is  heated 
above  700"  C.  (1400°  F.)  its  magnetic  properties 
almost  suddenly  disappear.    Pure  iron  may  be 
prepared  by  the  prolonged  action  of  a  weak  cur- 
rent of  deetrieity  oa  a,  solution  containing  pure 
ferrous  sulphate  and  sal  ammoniac  or  stUphate 
of  magnesium   (a  high  temperature  ana  tiie 
presence  of  ammonium  citrate  are  ftivorable 
factors),  and  heating  the  precipitated  metal 
with  a  view  to  freeing  it  from  "occluded"  hydro- 
gen and  diminishing  ito  brittieness.  Another 
method  of  obtaining  chemically  pure  iron  con- 
sists, in  preparing  pure  ferric  hydroxide  by 
adding  ammonia  to  the  solution  of  some  pure 
iron  salt  and  then  heatii^  the  hydroxide  u  a 
stream  of  hydrogen  gas.  fion  and  platinum  are 
the  only  metals  that  may  be  wdded  together 
immediately,  i.e.,  without  the  use  of  any  solder- 
ing material.    With  mercury  iron  refuses  to 
combine  direcUy,  the  iron  amalgam  that  has 
been  used  for  electrical  machines  being  made  by 
a  somewhat  complicated  process  with  the  aid 
of  the  amalgam  of  sodium.    After  being  im- 
mersed in  fuming  nitric  acid,  iron  refuws  to 
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dissolve  in  acids;  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  paasive 
state,  a  condition  that  is  not  yet  completely 
understood.  Dry  air  or  oxygen  gas  has  no  effect 
on  iron.  The  "rusting*  of  iron  in  ordinary 
atmospheric  air  is  due  to  the  presence  of  mois- 
ture and  of  carbon  dioxide;  the  fact  that  rust 
is  inTEiiably  found  to  contain  ammonia  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  iron  reacts  chemically 
witii  the  moisture  of  the  air,  combining  wiui 
its  oxygen  and  setting  free  its  hydrogen,  which 
in  the  nascent  state  forms  ammonia  with  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air.  Rusting  may  accordingly 
be  prevented  by  covering  iron  with  a  waterproof 
coating  or  some  paint-  or  varnish,  or  With  a 
coating  of  some  metal  like  lead,  tin,  copper, 
nickel,  or  preferably  vine. 

In  agreement  with  Osmond,  it  is  now  gener- 
ally bdleved  that  pure  iron  can  exist  In  three 
distinct  allotn^ie  modiflcatiras,  wMeh  are  re- 
ferred to  respectively  as  a-ferrite,  p-ferrite,  and 
y-ferrite.  Pure  iron  at  ordinary  temperatures 
is  a-ferrite.  At  760'  C.  (1400"  F.)  it  quickly 
passes  into  the  ^-form — a  change  comparable  to 
the  transformation  of  ice  into  liquid  water  at 
0'  C.  (32'  F.),  although  of  course  ^-ferrite  is 
itself  a  solid.  At  900*  C.  (1652'  F.)  a  second 
rapid  transformation  takes  place,  /9-ferrite 
changing  into  7-ferrite;  and  finally,  at  1506°  C. 
(2741"  F.),  as  we  have  seen,  the  solid,  now 
7-ferrite,  mdts.  The  changes  from  a  to  fi  and 
from  /?  to  7  ferrite  are  accompanied  by  con- 
siderable absorption  of  heat,  ^ust  as  the  hirther 
change  from  y  to  liquid  and  just  as  the  melting 
of  ice  and  all  other  solids.  The  specific  volumes 
of  a  and  p  ferrite  are  nearly  the  same;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  change  of  the  jS  into  the  7  form 
is  accompanied  by  a  very  considerable  contrac- 
tion of  volume.  That  most  inqiortant  property 
of  iron — ^its  capaci^  for  dissolving  eanxHi,  not 
only  in  the  liquid,  but  also  in  the  solid  state — 
is  possessed  by  only  one  of  the  three  solid  forms, 
viz.,  by  7-ferrite.  If  such  a  "solid  solution"  is 
allowed  to  cool  slowly,  its  dissolved  carbon  is 
enabled  to  crystallize  out  in  the  form  of  graphite 
crystals  of  more  or  less  appreciable  size;  the 
result  is  a  soft  iron  (or  rather  steel),  whose 
appearance,  under  the  microscope,  is  quite 
heteriweneous  and  rough.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  solid  solution — which  is  now  usually  referred 
to  as  mart0n»it0 — Ib  cooled  rapidly,  then  any 
carbon  that  separates  out  is  in  a  state  of  very 
fine  division  indeed,  the  ^ipearance  of  the  metal 
under  the  microscope  is  comparativelv  smooth 
and  homt^neous,  and  the  metal  is  hard:  we 
say,  the  steel  has  been  tempered.  This  is  the 
'present-day  view  of  the  tempering  of  steel;  in 
its  details,  however,  the  practice  of  tempering 
is  awaiting  much  fidler  explanation. 

The  dissolution  of  carbon  In  molten  iron 
lowers,  as  usual,  the  freezing  point  (q.v.),  and 
when  the  molten  mass  contains  as  much  as  4.3 
per  cent  of  carbon,  its  freezing  point  is  no  longer 
1505*  0.,  as  when  it  was  pure  iron,  but  only 
1130'  C.  (2066*'  F.).  This  is  the  lowest  tem- 
perature ("entectic  point")  to  which  the  freez- 
ing point  of  molten  iron  can  be  depressed  by 
the  addition  of  carbon.  And  if  heat  were  ab- 
stracted from  the  liquid,  which  contains,  as 
stated.  4.3  p»  cent  of  carboo,  it  would  b^^ 
depositing  a  mechanical  conglomerate  of  graph- 
ite and  a  solid  solution  of  carbon  in  7-ferrite 
containing  2  per  cent  of  carbon.  On  cooling, 
this  solid  solution  would  become  supersaturated 
and  would  deposit  some  of  its  disserved  carbon. 
At  1000°  C.  (1832°  F.)  the  solid  solution  would 


contain  only  1.8  per  cent  of  carbon,  but,  if  fur- 
ther cooled  from  now  on,  it  would  deposit,  not 
graphite,  aa  heretofore,  but  an  important  car- 
bide of  iron  having  the  formula  F^C  and  known 
as  oementite  (a  sort  of  white  cast  iron).  The 
separation  of  cementite,  on  account  of  the  con- 
uderable  prcfwrtlon  of  carbon  in  it,  would  still 
further  impoverish  the  solid  solution,  and  finally, 
if  cooling  were  continued,  a  temperature  would 
be  reached  (viz.,  670°  C.  or  1238°  F.)  where 
metallic  iron  also  wcqfld  begin  separating  out, 
and  the  solid  solution  would  be  gradually  de- 
composed into  a  conglomerate  of  cementite  and 
metallic  iron.  This  conglomerate  (a  sort  of 
gray  cast  iron)  is  known  as  perlite.  It  is  desig- 
nated by  this  special  name  because  it  is  always 
found  to  contain  the  same  percentage  of  carbon, 
viz.,  0.8  per  oent;  it  is,  however,  certain  that 
perlite  Is  not  a  definite  eunqiound  hut  a  mechan- 
ical mixture. 

The  Oxides  of  Iron,  ^th  oxygen,  iron 
forms  three  distinct  compounds:  ferrous  oxide, 
FeO;  ferric  oxide,  Fe,0,;  and  ferroso-ferric,  or 
magnetic,  oxide,  Fe|0«.  Ferrous  oaide,  or  rather 
ferrous  hydroxide,  Fe(OH)„  may  be  obtained 
by  adding  caustic  soda  to  a  solution  of  ferrous 
sulphate.  It  is  a  white  compound  readily  ab- 
sorbing <Hcygeu  from  the  air,  even  if  kept  under 
water,  and  thus  changing  into' ferric  oxide;  the 
oxidation  causes  its  color  to  change  gradually 
from  white  to  green,  gray,  and  brown.  It  is 
but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  hav- 
ing an  alkaline  reaction.  If  boiled  with  a  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potash,  ferrous  hydroxide  at- 
tacks the  water  of  the  solution,  setting  free  its 
hydrogen  and  combining  with  its  oxygen  to 
form  ferric  hydroxide.  Ferric  oxide,  in  its  an- 
hydrous form,  is  found  extensively  as  hematite. 
It  is  prepared  artificially,  by  heating  green 
vitriol,  for  use  aa  an  oil  paint  for  wood,  beit^ 
known  as  colcothar.  Ordinary  rouge,  which  is 
used  for  polishing  glass  and  metals,  is  artificial 
ferric  oxide  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  Ferric 
oxide  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  crystals 
having  a  dark-violet  color,  by  heating  green 
vitriol  with  common  salt.  If  strongly  heated, 
ferric  oxide  loses  its  property  of  readily  dis- 
solving in  acids  and  can  then  be  dissolved  only 
in  strong  acids  and  only  at  a  high  temperature. 
If  heated  to  a  white  heat,  it  loses  part  of  its 
o^rgen  and  becomes  converted  into  FetO,,  which 
exhibits  marked  magnetic  properties.  The  hy- 
drate of  ferric  oxide,  as  ordinarily  obtained  by 
adding  alkalies  to  solutions  of  ferric  salts,  has 
the  composition  2Fe,0,.3HiO,  and  is  readily  sol- 
uble in  acids.  Another  hydrate  of  ferric  oxide 
has  the  composition  FejO|.%0  and,  like  the 
anhydrona  indde,  does  not,  if  heated,  readily 
dissolve  in  acids.  By  exactly  neutralizing  a 
solution  of  ferric  chloride  with  alkali,  and  sub- 
jecting the  resulting  liquid  to  a  process  of 
hydrolysis,  ferric  oxide  may  be  obtained  in 
aqueous  solutions.  According  to  Tribot  and 
Chretien,  a  better  way  to  ob^in  a  solution  of 
pure  ferric  oxide  is  to  subject  a  solution  of 
ferric  chloride  to  electrolysis  in  a  porous  vessel. 
But,  like  other  colloidal  solutions  (see  Col- 
loids), that  of  ferric  oxide  is  unstable,  and  the 
oxide  KAdily  passes  from  the  soluble  to  the 
insoluble  form.  The  hydrated  forms  of  the 
oxide  may  be  (inverted  into  the  ordinary  an- 
hydrous form  by  the  application  of  a  moderate 
heat;  at  a  certain  point  of  this  process  the 
substance  suddenly  becomes  incandescent — show- 
ing tliat  a  peculiar  molecular  change  is  taking 
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{ilaee  in  it — and  after  that  it  ia  found  to  have 
ost  its  property  of  readily  disBolving  in  acids. 
The  exact  nature  of  the  change  is  stilt  unknown. 
Ferric  anhj/dride,  sometimes  referred  to,  is  un- 
known in  the  free  state.  It  ie  the  hypothetical 
anhydride  of  ferric  add,  H.FeO«.  which  is  like* 
wise  unknown  in  the  free  state,  but  certain  of 
whose  salts  nay  be  readily  prepared.  Thus, 

Eotasflium  ferrate,  KaFeO^  may  be  obtained  by 
eating  small  pieces  of  iron  with  the  chlorate 
of  potassium.  From  the  ^istence  of  such  salta 
it  is  evident  that,  much  unlike  ferrous  oxide, 
which  is  distinctly  alkaline  in  reaction,  the 
peroxide  of  iron  acts  as  a  feeble  acid.  The 
tendency  of  peroxidized  iron  to  pass  into  the 
stable  ferric  state  is  even  grwter  than  the 
tendency  of  ferrous  iron  to  pass  into  that  stat^ 
and  hence  the  ferrates  act  as  powerful  oxidizers, 
readily  burning  such  substances  as  oxalic  acid, 
readily  changing  manga  no  as  oxide  into  man- 
ganese dioxide,  etc. 

The  Salts  of  Iron.  Corresponding  to  ferrous 
oxide  and  ferric  oxide,  respectively,  are  two 
series  of  iron  salts,  ferrous  salts  and  ferric 
salts. 

The  action  of  adds  on  metallie  iron.  In  the 
absence  of  oxidizing  Agmts,  causes  the  forma- 
tion of  ferrous  salts,  among  which  deserve  men- 
tion the  sulphate,  the  BtUphide,  the  chloride, 
and  the  oxalate.  Ferrous  »ulphate,  known  as 
green  vitriol,  or  iron  vitriol,  is  the  substance 
from  which  the  compounds  of  iron  are  generally 
prepared.  The  sulphate  itsdf  is  obtained  as  a 
by-product  in  certain  industrial  processes  and 
may  be  prepared  by  tiie  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
on  metallic  iron.  In  its  ordinary,  bydrated 
form  its  composition  corresponds  to  the  formula 
FeS0..7H,0.  It  has  a  greenish  color  that  is 
scarcely  perceptible  when  the  salt  is  dissolved  in 
water;  the  solution  readily  takes  up  oxygen, 
which  causes  the  formation  of  ferric  sulpnate, 
and  hence  must  be  kept  in  sealed  vessds  out  of 
contact  with  air,  if  it  is  to  be  preaared  un- 
changed. Two  other  hydrates  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate are  known — a  poitahydrat^  FeS0«.6H^f 
and  a  tetrabydrat^  FeS0«.4H^.  Ferrous  sul- 
phate is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  in  the 
arts;  it  is  employed  in  making  fuming  sulphuric 
acid,  in  dyeing,  as  a  disinfectant,  in  making 
colcothar  and  rouge,  etc.  With  the  sulphate  of 
ammonium  it  forms  a  stable  double  sulphate 
whose  crystals  have  the  composition  Fe(NH()i 
(SO«)i.eH,0.  Ferrous  eulpkide,  FeS,  which  has 
betsa  found  in  many  meteoric  stoiKs,  may  be 
made  by  beating  iron  filings  with  flowers  of 
sulphur.  It  is  largely  used  in  chemical  labora* 
tories  for  the  preparation  of  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen, which  it  yields  on  coming  into  contact  with 
dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  Ferrous 
chloride,  or  rather  its  bydrated  form,  FeCl,.4H,0, 
may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  on  metallic  iron.  The  crystalline  anhydrous 
chloride,  FeCln  may  be  prepared  by  tiie  action 
of  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  tm  red-hot  iron. 
Ferrous  oaalate,  which  is  a  powerful  reducing 
agent,  is  used  as  a  developer  in  phott^raphy, 
potassium-ferrous  oxalate  being  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  Another  important  compound 
containing  iron  in  the  ferrous  state  is  the  well- 
known  potassium  ferrocyanide,  or  yellow  prus- 
siate  of  potash,  which  may  be  found  described 
under  HTDBOFnonCTAmc  Acid. 

Among  the  ferrie  salts  deserve  mention  the 
chloride,  the  sulphide,  the  nitoate,  and  the 
phoqiliate.  Fmrio  oMoWde,  FekCU  is  a  volatile 
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and  extremely  hygroscopic  salt  prepared  by 
passing  a  rapid  stream  of  chlorine  over  red-hot 
metallic  iron.  Its  solutions  in  water  have  a 
brown  color  which  is  due,  not  to  tbe  ferric 
chloride  itself,  but  to  the  formation  of  bade 
ditorides  of  iron  and  of  colloidal  ferric  hydrox- 
ide, which  are  eventually  precipitated  out  of 
solutions  of  ferric  salts.  Commercial  ferric 
chloride  contains  a  considerable  percentage  of 
water  and  hence  contains  basic  chlorides,  prob- 
ably some  free  ferric  hydroxide,  etc.  It  ia 
prepared  by  dissolving  ordinary  ferric  hydrox- 
ide in  hydroclilorio  acid.  Ferric  chloride 
forms  four  distinct  hydrates:  a  dodecahydrate, 
Fe,CU-12H,0;  a  heptahydrate,  Fe,CU.7H,0;  a 
pentahydrat^  FetCl«^^0;-  and  a  tetoahydrate, 
F<bCl«.4H;0.  Each  of  these  ntdts  completely  at 
a  certain  temperature:  the  dodecahydrate  at 
37"  C.  (98.6»  F.) ;  the  hq>tahydrBte  at  32.5»  O. 
(00.5*  F.) ;  the  pentahydrate  at  96'  C. 
(132.8*  F.);  the  tetrahydrate  at  73.5*  C. 
(164.3*  F.).  The  solubility  of  these  hydrates 
exhibits  an  interesting  phenomenon:  that  tbe 
solubility  of  a  salt  depends  upon  tiie  form  and 
compodtiim  of  the  crystals  used  in  saturating 
the  solati<m  is  now  generally  understood,  so 
that  it  is  not  surprising  thi^  at  some  given 
temperature  two  different  solutions  may  be  ob- 
tained— both  saturated — ^if  two  different  hy- 
drates are  used  in  making  np  the  solution.  But 
with  the  hydrates  of  ferric  chloride,  at  certain 
temperatures,  it  is  possible  to  obtahi  two  very 
unequally  concentrated  solutions — both  satn- 
ratM^ — by  using  one  and  the  same  hyAista 
HowevCT,  this  interesting  phenomenon  Is  not 
confined  to  ferric  chlorides,  and  many  oth^ 
substances  are  now  known  to  exhibit  it.  FerrUs 
sulphide,  FeSi,  occurs  in  nature  abundantly  as 
iron  pyrite;  it  is  used  for  the  preparation  of 
sulphurous   anhydride   in   manufacturing  sul- 

&huric  acid  and  in  bleaching.  Ferric  nitrate, 
{ NOt ) «  is  obtained  by  dissolving  metallic 
iron  in  an  excess  of  cold  nitric  acid  and  allow- 
ing the  solution  to  evaporate  in  a  vacuum;  the 
crystals  thus  obtained  emrespond  to  the  formula 
Fc)|<N0^),.9H,0,  and  melt  at  36'  C.  (0S*  F.). 
In  aqueous  solution  the  nitrate  gradually  de- 
eomposee  unless  an  excess  of  free  nitric  acid 
is  present.  Ferric  phosphate,  FePO«,  is  an  in- 
soluble white  substance  formed  when  acid 
Qodium  phosphate  is  added  to  eolations  of  ferric 
acetate.  Another  compound  containing  iron  in 
the  ferric  state,  viz.,  potassium  ferricyanide, 
mi^  be  found  described  under  HnnonBU- 
CTAffio  Acid. 

Kedldnal  TTsea  of  Iron  Oomponnda.  lion 
itself  and  a  number  of  its  compounds  are  used 
in  medicine  in  the  form  of  various  preparatiims; 
in  the  stomach  all  such  compounds  are  converted 
mostly  into  ferric  chloride  and  to  a  small  ex- 
tent into  ferrous  chloride.  One  of  the  best  me- 
dicinal compounds  of  iron  is  ferric  chloride,  the 
evil  ^ects  of  whose  strongly  acid  properties 
may  be  avoided  by  tree  dilution  or  by  the  addi- 
tion of  bicarbonate  of  sodium.  Anotber  way  to 
avoid  the  undesirable  effects  of  acid  compcranda 
of  iron  is  to  administer  them  in  tbe  form  of 
coated  pills  which  may  pass  through  the 
stomach  unchanged,  the  acidity  being  then  neu- 
tralized in  the  alkaline  juices  of  the  intestine. 
The  constipating  effect  of  iron  compounds  ia 
well  known,  but  ia  generally  somewhat  exag- 
gerated; this  effect  may  be  readily  avoided  by 
the  use  of  suitable  puivatives.  To  avoid  in- 
digestion, iron  eomponnu  should  not  be  talon 
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shortly  before  or  after  meals.  In  the  mouth 
iron  salts  may  (if  acid)  attack  the  enamel  of 
the  teeth,  and  by  combining  with  sulphur  ( from 
food  or  the  tartar  of  the  teeth)  form  a  black 
d^osit  of  ferrous  sulphide  on  the  teeth  and 
the  tongue.  For  these  reasons  iron  prepara- 
tions are  usually  admlnisto'ed  through  a  ^ass 
tube,  and  the  mouth  is  to  be  carefully  rinaed 
immediately  after  taking  the  dose. 

Besides  constituting  the  best-known  local 
astringents  for  external  application,  iron  salts 
are  extensively  used  as  a  remedy  for  many 
forms  of  ansemia  and  the  conditions  caused  by 
them,  the  best  results  bein^  obtained  by  the  use 
of  ferrous  sulphate  and  feme  chloride  (the  latter 
together  with  some  glycerin).  Iron  salts  have 
also  been  given  with  success  in  diphtheria,  ton- 
siUitu,  and  other  forma  of  sore  throat,  aa  well  as 
in  erysipelaB,  In  amemia  they  have  the  effect 
of  restoring  the  number  of  co^useles  and  the 
normal  amount  of  luemoglobin  in  the  blood. 
The  fact  that  this  takes  place  was  long  con- 
sidered r^arkable,  since  it  was  believed  that 
no  iron  is  actually  absorbed  into  the  system. 
Late  investigations  show,  however,  that  both 
the  organic  and  inorganic  forms  of  iron  are  so 
abaorbed.  The  substaoce  has  been  demonatrated 
in  the  tiioraeie  lymph  soon  after  the  ingestion 
of  ferric  chloride.  We  have  seen  above  uiat  in 
the  stomach  iron  salts  are  transformed  into 
ferric  chloride.  On  reaching  the  intestine  the 
chloride  is  transformed  into  ferric  hydroxide 
and  BulMequently  the  latter  is  in  turn  trans- 
formed into  the  black  sulphide  and  tannate  of 
iron,  which  are  voided  with  the  faces.  Most 
of  the  iron  taken  is  thus  voided,  and  none 
passes  into  the  urine.  On  the  oUier  hand,  when 
injected  into  the  blood,  even  in  very  moderate 
quantities,  iron  salts  produce  symptoms  of  poi- 
soning. The  question  therefore  arises:  In  what 
manner  do  iron  salts  act  in  relieving  anremiaf 
Definitely  this  question  has  not  yet  been  an- 
swered. According  to  a  theory  advanced  by 
Bunge,  the  iron  normally  presmt  in  the  blood 
enters  it  in  the  form  of  complex  oi^anic  iron 
oon^KHmds  that  are  ectntained  in  ftwd.  That 
iron  in  some  form  or  other  necessarily  enters 
the  blood  is  evident,  if  we  remember  that  the 
amount  of  iron  in  the  body  of  a  child  increases 
with  age.  Now,  according  to  Bunge,  the  alka- 
line sidphides  ^at  may  be  present  in  the  in- 
testines are  capable  of  depriving  the  iron  com- 
pounds of  food  of  their  iron,  the  resulting  sul- 
phide being  of  course  incapable  of  absorption. 
But  if  sufficient  quantities  of  iron  are  taken 
internally,  the  alkaline  sulphides  are  decom- 
posed, and  the  organic  iron  of  the  food  becmneB 
available.  The  amounts  of  iron  required  depend 
of  course  upon  the  amount  of  alkaline  sulphides 
in  the  intestines,  and  this  is  why  it  may  be 
found  necessary  to  administer  as  much  aa  18 
grains  a  day  to  an  antemic  woman  whose  body 
in  a  normal  state  contains  altogether  about  30 
CTains.  A  strong  argument  in  favor  of  Bunge's 
uieoiT  of  the  indireet  action  of  iron  is  found  in 
the  net  that  manganese,  copper,  and  certain 
other  substances  not  at  all  present  in  the  blood 
arc  almost  as  efficient  as  iron  in  curing  annmia. 
An  excellent  discussion  of  this  long-debated 
question  is  to  be  found  in  H.  C.  Sherman's 
Chemiatry  of  Food  and  Nutrition  (New  York, 
1911). 

Ferrio  chloride,  the  most  important  medicinal 
salt  of  iron,  is  usually  administered  in  the  form 
of  ita  tincture,  which  contains  about  3^  per 
Tok  Xn.— 34 
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cent  of  iron,  correqionding  to  about  9.5  per 
cent  of  anhydrous  ferric  chloride.  The  tincture 
is  prepared  by  making  up  250  parts  of  tiie  offi- 
cial aqueous  solution  of  ferric  chloride  to  1000 
parts  with  alcohol.  Ferrio  hydrosnde  with  mag- 
neuia  is  known  as  "arsenic  antidote,"  being  an 
effective  remedy  for  poiscning  with  arsenic. 
The  antidote  may  be  best  prepared  by  gradually 
adding  10  parts  of  magnesia  in  water  to  60 
parts  of  ferric  hydroxide  in  water  and  shaktiw 
the  mixture  vigorously.  It  ^ould  be  prepared 
immediatdy  before  using  and  should  be  given 
repeatedly  in  large  doses.  Iron  salts  should 
never  be  given  together  with  any  preparation 
containing  tannic  or  gallic  acid.  Besides  the 
prwarations  mentionea  above,  several  other  iron 
salts  and  compounds  are  extensively  employed. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  reduced  iron 
(iron  by  hydrogen)  and  the  carbonate,  iodid^ 
lactate,  nitrate,  citrate,  acetate,  phosphate, 
valerianate,  and  oxide  of  iron.  A  useful  prepa- 
ration for  strumous  conditions  in  children  is 
the  sirup  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  which  combines 
the  tonic  effect  of  iron  with  the  specific  action 
of  iodine.  Many  preparations  of  organic  iron 
are  also  used,  most  of  them  proprietary  medi- 
cines, and  mai^  of  weak  or  donbtnil  iherapeotic 
value.  See  Buud's  Fuxs. 

UON  OBE 

The  ore  minerals  of  iron,  t(^;ether  with  their 
composition  and  theoretic  percentage  of  metal- 
lic iron,  are:  1.  Magnetite,  or  magnetic  oaide 
{TetOt),  with  72.4  per  cent  iron.  2.  Hematite 
{V«fit),  known  also  as  apeoular  iron  ore,  red 
hematite,  foaail  ore,  and  Clinton  ore,  according 
to  its  character,  and  containing  70  per  cent  iron. 

3.  Brown  ore,  consisting  usually  of  limonite 
(2FeiO,.3HiO),  but  containing  also  other  hy- 
drous iron  oxides,  such  as  turgite,  goethite. 
Other  names  are  brown  hematite,  bog  von  ore, 
and  ochre.   The  limonite  has  69.89  per  cent  iron. 

4.  Siderite  (FeCC^),  with  48.27  per  cent  iron, 
also  known  aa  day  iron  atone,  kidnetf  ore,  hladh- 
band  ore,  carbonate  ore,  and  tpathic  ore. 

Pyrite  (FeS,)  is  occasionally  used  aa  iron  ore 
after  it  has  been  roasted  for  the  recovery  of 
sulphur  in  sulphuric-acid  manufacture.  Frank' 
Unite  [(FeZnMn)O,  (FeMn)AI  is  employed  in 
the  production  of  spiegeleisen,  after  extracting 
the  sine  by  roasting. 

CompOBitlon.  The  ores  of  iron  rarely  ap- 
proach the  theoretic  percentage,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  common  rock  minerals  in  the  gangue. 
The  impurities  which  th^  supply  are  alumina, 
lime,  magnesia,  silica,  titanium,  arsenic,  copper, 
phoE^honu^  and  sulphur. 

Some  of  these,  like  phoephorus,  sulphur,  and 
titanium,  are  especially  objectionable.  Phos- 
phorus cannot  be  eliminated  In  the  blast  fur- 
nace or  acid  converter  used  in  making  Bessemer 
steel,  and  for  this  purpose  very  low  phosphorus 
ores  must  be  employed,  the  high  phosphorus 
raiea  regniring  special  treatment.  Sulphur  is 
ondesiraole,  as  it  makes  the  iron  brittle. 

Titanium,  found  in  many  magnetites,  renders 
them  difficult  to  smelt  and  causes  a  loss  of  iron. 
The  carbonate  ores  are  first  roasted  to  free  them 
of  carbon  dioxide  and  thus  raise  the  iron  con- 
tents. Brown  ores  are  similarly  improved  by 
washing,  and  magnetite,  if  of  low  grades  by 
crushing  and  magnetic  separation. 

The  table  on  page  3M  gives  the  cranpoaition 
of  a  number  of  iron  ores. 
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Classiflcatlon.  The  chief  types  of  iron-ore 
deposits  found  in  the  United  States  are:  1. 
Magmatic  8C^pr^[ati<Hi  deposits.  2.  Contact 
metamorphic  deposite.  8.  Sedimentary  ores. 
4.  Ores  concentrated  by  surface  wat^s  per- 
colating through  the  rocks,  the  ore  being  de- 
posited as  replacements,  or  in  residual  ma- 
terials.  S.  Lenticular  masses  in  metamorphie 
rocks,  of  variable  origin.  6.  Gossan  ores.  For 
description  of  tiiese  fypes,  see  Ob  Dbfositb. 
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I,  nuwpetite,  Mineville,  N.  Y.:  II,  titaniferouB  magnetite, 
NiHth  Candiaa;  III,  hidi-cnde  hematite.  Mce^  Raoge, 
Hiniwnta:  IV.  CKntim^Btlte,  New  York;  V. Alabama 
brown  ore. 


Besourcea  of  the  TTnited  States.  Iron  ores 
are  widely  distributed  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  geol<^c  age  they  range  from  Pre-Cambrian 
to  Recent.  The  relative  importance  of  the 
different  iron  ores  mined  in  the  United  States 
is  shovn  by  the  following  percentages  of  the 
total  output  for  1013:  hematite,  about  93  per 
cent;  hrown  ore,  under  3  per  cent;  magnetite, 
about  4  per  cent;  siderite,  0.046  per  cent. 

A  large  part  of  the  hematite  production  comes 
from  the  Lake  Superior  region,  where  vast  de- 
posits have  been  found  in  metamorphosed  Pre- 
Cambrian  rocks.  .  Six  important  productive 
belts — or  "ranges,"  as  they  are  commonly  called 
— as  well  as  several  smaller  districts,  are  known. 
The  first  six  are:  1.  The  Marquettet  opened  in 
1856  and  situated  In  Mleh^an,  east  of  the 
Keweenaw  Peninsula.  2.  Hie  Menomineet  first 
developed  in  1877  and  lying  on  the  border  of 
Wisconsin  and  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michi- 
gan. 3.  West  of  the  Menominee  ia  the  Oogebic, 
opened  in  1884.  4  and  6.  Fermilton  and  Meaabi 
ranges,  situated  northwest  of  Lake  Siq»erior, 
in  Minnesota.  6.  Cuyuna,  lying  southwest  of 
the  Mesabi,  in  Minnesota,  and  of  recent  de- 
Teltmmeiit.  The  depraiis  are  mostly  near  the 
surface,  and  in  the  Mesabi,  after  removing  the 
overburden,  the  soft  granular  ore  is  excavated 
hy  steam  shovels,  which  deposit  it  directJy  on 
the  cars.  A  single  mine  in  Minnesota  pro. 
duced,  in  1913,  3,467,608  long  tons  of  ore.  The 
total  production  of  the  Lake  Superior  mines 
up  to  and  including  1013  was  632,728,394  long 
tons.  Most  of  the  ore  is  forwarded  by  rail  to 
ports  on  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan  and 
thenoe  shipped  by  boat  to  Chicago  ajid  Lake 
Erie  port^  a  large  proportion  being  desUned  for 
the  manufacturing  centres  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. A  great  shipping  industry  is  engaged 
in  the  transport  of  Lake  Superior  ores. 

Hematite  ore  is  also  mined  in  many  of  the 
Appalachian  States,  the  most  important  being 
that  found  in  the  Clinton  formation  of  the 


Silurian,  which  outcrops  along  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Appalachians  from  New  York  to 
Alabama.  The  ore  is  a  true  bedded  deposit, 
but  owing  to  its  eompantivdy  low  grade  is 
not  extensively  developed  anywha«,  exo^t  in 
the  Binninghun  district  of  iJabama.  There  It 
is  far  removed  from  other  sources  of  richer  ore 
that  might  compete  with  it.  In  the  Western 
States,  notably  in  the  Cordilleran  r<^on,  there 
are  scattered  deposits  of  hematite  and  mag- 
netite of  the  contact-metamorphic  type,  but 
th^  form  a  reserve  source  of  supply. 

Brown  ores,  chiefly  of  the  residiul  type,  an 
of  in^rtance  in  the  southern  Appalaehiai* 
from  ^rginta  to  Alabama. 

The  magnetite  ores  found  in  the  United  States 
are  of  three  types:  1:  Nontitaniferom  magne- 
titea,  found  chiefly  in  a  belt  of  gneissic  rocks 
extending  from  the  Adlrondacks  to  North  Caro- 
lina and  most  expensively  worked  in  the  former 
region.  2,  Titamiferoue  magnetite*,  usually  as- 
sociated with  igneous  rocks  of  the  gabbro  type 
and  found  at  a  number  of  localities  in  tin 
United  States.  They  are  of  littie  or  no  com* 
mercial  value  at  the  present  time.  3.  Mag- 
netite  sands,  of  no  oommereial  importance. 

The  quantity  of  iron  ore  shipped  from  th« 
mines  in  the  United  States  in  1913  amounted 
to  69.643,098  long  tons,  valued  at  $130,906,568. 
This,  as  compared  with  1912,  represents  an  in- 
crease in  quantity  of  4.6  per  cent  and  in  value 
of  22J!8  per  cent.  The  average  price  per  ton 
in  1013  at  the  mines  was  ^.10.  Of  the  quantity 
marketed  in  1013,  Minneeota  supplied  60.07  per 
cent;  Michigan,  22.44  per  cent;  Alabama,  8.38 
per  cent;  and  New  York,  2.06  per  cent  The 
imports  of  iron  ore  in  1913  amounted  to  2,594,- 
770  long  tons;  the  exports,  1,042,161  long  tons; 
and  the  pig  iron  production,  3<^066,I62  long 
tons. 

The  latest  available  figures  of  the  produeUon 
of  the  important  countr&  are  as  follows: 


COOWTBT 

Year 

Lonstone 

United'Statea  

1913 

61,980.437 

Germany  and  Luxemburc  . . 

1911 

20.408^12 

1911 

10,376.967 

1911 

15,519.434 

1911 

8.636^ 

1911 

6.056.868 

1911 

4,779351 

1911 

1,171,092 

1913 

1,882,431 

1911 

1.0OT.087 

1911 

498,108 

1911 

897,638 

lidU  

1911 
1011 

367,900 
886,180 

China  

1011 

100JM8 

Foreign  CoontriM.  OSlitie  limonitea,  which 
form  well-defined  and  extennve  beds  in  sand- 
stones, shales,  and  marls  of  Jurassic  age,  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Luxemburg,  are  of  great 
importance  as  present  and  future  sources  of 
supply,  even  though  the  iron  content  ranges 
only  from  31  to  40  per  cent.  In  England  the 
odlitic  aiderite  of  Jurassic  age  is  also  very  ex- 
tensively mined,  the  largest  supply  coining  from 
Cleveland  Hills  in  the  Yorkshire  district  Of 
great  importance  are  the  magnetite  deposit>  of 
northern  Sweden,  probably  the  largest  in  the 
world.  At  Kiruna  the  ore  hody  forms  an  enor- 
mous, steeply  dipping  mass,  lying  between 
porphyries.  The  product  of  these  mines  goes 
chiefly  to  Oermany,  and  borings  have  shown  a  re- 
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BHTe  of  480,001^000  tons.  In  recent  years  consid- 
erable derelopment  has  demonstrated  the  exist- 
ence, in  eastern  Cuba,  of  millions  of  tons  of  re- 
tidual  ores,  whose  iron  cont«nt  ranges  between  40 
and  60  per  cent.  The  ore  has  been  derived  from 
the  weathering  of  serpentine,  and  in  the  Mayarl 
district  extends,  with  a  thickness  of  15  feet, 
over  an  area  of  10  hj  4  miles.  Brazil  contains 
large  reservea  of  iron  ore  in  the  district  of 
Minas  Geraea,  some  300  miles  fmn  the  coast. 
The  ore  is  chiefly  hematite  and  in  its  mode  of 
occurrence  closely  resembles  the  Lake  Superior 
or^.  In  British  North  America  bedded  hema- 
tites have  been  extensively  worked  in  Newfoimd- 
land,  and  maffnetites  and  hematite*  in  Ontario. 

BibllOffTaphy.  Findlay,  The  Phaae  Rule 
(LoDdon,  1904);  H.  M.  Howe.  Metallurgioal 
Laboratory  Xotes  (New  York,  1007);  Interna- 
tional Geological  Congress,  Iron  Ore  Reaouroea 
of  the  World  (Stockholm,  1010) ;  H.  Kles,  Beo- 
nomio  Geology  (3d  ed.,  New  York,  1010) ;  Lind- 
gren,  Mineral  Depoeits  (ib.,  1913) ;  J.  T.  Singe- 
wold,  "TitaniferouB  Iron  Ores  of  the  United 
States,"  in  Bureau  of  Mines,  Bulletin  64  (1913) ; 
Desch,  Metallographie  (Leipzig,  1914)  ;  Edwin 
C.  Eckel,  Iron  Oree:  Their  Occurrence,  Valua- 
ttoif,  and  Control  (New  York,  1914),  discusses 
distribution  and  valuation  of  ore  deposits  and 
ore  reserves  throughout  the  world ;  Umtei  States 
Geolc^cal  Survey,  Mineral  Reeowvea  of  the 
United  States  (Washington,  annually).  SeeAN- 

KEALINO ;  IbON  Am>  StEEL,  MKTAIXDBaT  OF. 

IBON,  Galva.nizi!D.   See  GALVAinzBD  Ibon. 

raON,  RAifH.  Tlie  p8eud(wym  of  OliTe 
S^reiner  (q.v.). 

IBON  A0B.  See  Qauxts  Aox;  NsouTHia 
Pbbiod.  ____ 

^  IBifUr  AND  BTESL,  METAixtmoT  ot.  Na- 
tive iron  in  the  free  or  metallie  condition  is 
almost  unknown,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  resort  to  ^lecial  processes  to  extract  it  from 
the  mineral  compounds  (see  Ibon)  in  which  it 
occurs.  These  minerals,  mixed  with  varying 
amounts  of  foreign  or  earthy  matter,  princi- 
pally sand  or  clay,  and  technically  known  as 
the  gangue,  constitute  the  huge  ore  deposits 
which  are  widdy  distributed  over  the  i^be.  To 
be  of  commercial  value  the  character  of  the  or^ 
its  location  with  respect  to  sources  of  fuel  and 
flux,  and  its  ultimate  point  of  consumption  or 
market  must  be  taken  into  consideration  as  well 
as  its  content  of  iron  calculated  on  a  metallie 
basis,  i.e.,  as  the  element  Fe.  The  most  impor- 
tant deposits  of  the  United  States  are  those  of 
the  Lake  Superior  r<^on,  which  contain  from 
about  49  to  61  per  cent  of  iron,  with  an  average 
of,  say,  66  per  cent;  the  Southern  ores  (Ala- 
bama) are  not  so  rich,  thdr  content  being  about 
40  to  60  per  cent. 

Ores  with  less  than  about  80  or  36  per  cent 
can  be  employed  only  in  special  cases,  and  if 
below  about  40  per  cent  must  generally  be  con- 
centrated by  some  operation  which  will  remove 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  foreign  material. 
The  operation  may  consist  in  calcination,  the 
simple  application  of  heat  to  drive  off  (a) 
moisture,  (6)  water  of  combination  if  the  ores 
or  minerals  are  hydrated,  and  (e)  carbon  di- 
oxide in  the  case  of  carbonates.  Roasting,  con- 
sisting in  heating  with  free  access  of  air  (oxy- 
gen), is  employed  to  burn  off  organic  matter  or 
sulphur  if  the  ores  contain  too  high  a  prc^or- 
tion.  Weathering  is  for  the  same  purpose  and 
eimsists  in  exposing  the  ore  to  atmospheric 
conditions  for  a  long  period.    Washing  is  an 


toleration  to  s^arate  substances  of  different 
specific  gravities  which  are  only  mechanically 
mixed,  by  forming  different  layers  or  strata  in 
a  pulsating  current  of  water,  the  layers  being 
drawn  off  separately. 

Ores  in  too  fine  a  condition,  or  which  readily 
crumble,  give  trouble  on  account  of  their  tend- 
ency to  choke  up  a  furnace  and  so  prevent  the 
necessary  freedwn  of  passage  for  the  gases 
through  the  charge.  Much  attention  has  re- 
cently been  given  to  methods  designed  to  correct 
this  condition.  Nodulizing  consists  in  sintering 
or  partially  fusing  the  small  particles  into  large 
coherent  lumps;  briquetting  aims  to  attain  the 
same  end  by  mixing  the  ore  with  some  binding 
substance,  such  as  lime  water  or  molasses,  and 
molding  it  into  bricks  which  are  subsequently 
burnt  hard.  The  fine  material  carried  out  of 
the  fimiaoes  1^  the  blast,  known  as  ^ue'  dust, 
has  also  bsen  similarly  treated. 

OKNBSAL  FBincmJGB 

Even  where  concentration  is  applied,  only  a 
partial  removal  of  foreign  matter  and  impuri- 
ties can  be  effected.  The  problem  presented  to 
the  metallurgist  can  be  broadly  divided  into: 

1.  Removal  of  mechanically  intermixed  matter 
and  preliminary  purification. 

2.  Seduction  to  the  metallic  state. 

3.  Final  purification. 

4.  Adjusting  the  composition  to  secure  tiie 
desired  physical  properties. 

The  first  and  second  processes  are  generally 
effected  in  the  blast  furnace,  while  Uie  third 
and  fourth  are  performed  in  some  purification 
or  steel-making  process.  In  commercial  prac- 
tice all  the  various  processes  depend  upon  re- 
actions taking  place  at  high  temperatures,  which 
are  neurly  always  obtained  by  the  combustion 
of  fuel,  usually  carbon  in  the  form  of  coal,  coke, 
or  charcoal.  For  certain  purposes  ^aaeoiis  fuel 
or  its  equivalent  is  necessary.  Durmg  the  last 
few  years  electricity  has  been  adopted  to  a  very 
limited  ntent.  See  Eleotrothermio  Prooeeaea, 
below. 

In  the  case  of  ores  part  of  the  carbon  in  the 
fuel  unites  with  and  removes  the  oxygen  com- 
bined with  the  iron,  the  latter  being  thereby 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  the  attraction  or 
aflinity  of  oxygen  for  carbon  at  high  tempera- 
tures being  greater  than  for  iron.  The  gangue 
is  separated  by  melting,  usually  assisted  by  the 
special  addition  of  material  known  as  ftux,  with 
which  it  combines  to  form  a  more  fusible  com- 
pound termed  slag  or  cinder.  This  is  either  al- 
lowed to  run  off,  or  else  collects  on  top  of  the 
iron  by  reason  of  its  lower  speciflo  gravity,  and 
an  almost  perfect  separation  can  be  attained  in 
this  way.  As  will  be  explained  more  fully  later, 
the  slag  performs  two  functions:  (1)  mechani- 
cal— the  removal  of  material  chemically  inert 
towards  the  iron;  (2)  chemical — a  purifying 
action,  more  or  less  perfect,  of  removing  and 
retaining  impurities  which  would  otbowise 
contaminate  the  iron. 

Five  elonento  are  always  found  In  the  iron 
and  sted  of  commerce — carbon,  manganese, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  silicon.  The  first  is 
derived  from  the  fuel  or  special  additions;  the 
others  from  the  raw  materials  or  special  addi- 
tions. Many  others  may  be  present  in  special 
eases. 

The  reduction  of  iron  to  the  metallic  condi- 
tion can  take  place  at.  rdatively  low  tempera- 
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turea — considerably  below  its  melting  point — 
and  under  such  conditions  it  is  in  a  paaty  or 
spongy  condition.  Probably  the  oldest  method 
of  procedure  was  to  dig  a  hole  at  the  tw  of  * 
hUlside,  formiiw  a  crude  flr^laoe  or  hearth, 
which  was  filled  with  selected  ore  and  charcoaL 
It  was  then  covered  over,  a  hole  left  in  the  top 
for  the  escape  of  the  hot  gaaee,  and  another  A 
the  bottom  so  that  the  air  could  enter  and  bum 
the  fuel,  the  prevailing  winds  being  depended 
upon  for  the  draft.  A  portion  of  the  iron  oxide 
of  the  ore  combined  with  the  siliceous  gangua 
to  form  a  slag  sufficiently  fusible  to  mdt  and 
run  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hearth,  where 
it  collected  and  enveloped  the  mass  of  pasty 
iron  which  had  been  reduced.  A  large  portion 
of  the  slag  was  subsequently  expelled  from  the 
interstices  of  the  iron  ball  or  bloom  by  hammer- 
ing if  while  hot. 

Early  improvemrats  consisted  in  forcing  the 
air  in  under  a  slight  pressure  by  means  of  a 
crude  form  of  bellows,  later  replaced  by  some 
form  of  blowing  aigin^  usually  operated  by 
water  power.  This  removed  the  dependency  on 
prerailing  winds;  hence  the  furnace  eould  be 
located  wherever  most  coaraiient  to  the  supp^ 
of  raw  material.  With  air  under  pressure  it 
became  possible  to  inereaae  the  height  of  the 
charge,  and  the  furnaces  were  accordingly  oon- 
atmdxd  of  etonea  or  bricks,  the  output  being 
correspondingly  increased.  The  increase  in 
height  brought  about  still  another  advantage, 
not  at  first  anticipated.  This  was  an  increase 
in  temperature  and  reduced  fuel  eonsuii^>tion 
per  unit  of  iron  produced.  It  waa  tho^ore  only 
natural  that  when  these  facts  were  realised  the 
tendency  was  towards  increased  size  and  height 
of  furnace.  Finally  a  point  was  reached  where  a 
sufficiently  high  temperature  was  attained  to 
melt  the  iron,  which  collected  at  the  bottom, 
with  the  much  lighter  slag  floating  on  top. 

The  molten  iron  so  obtained  differed,  how- 
ever, materially  from  that  produced  at  lower 
temperatures  in  a  solid  pasty  condition,  as  it 
could  not  be  worked  under  a  hammer,  even 
when  hot,  and  could  be  shaped  only  by  pouring 
it  while  molten  into  the  desired  form.  It  was 
therefore  called  coat  iron  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  variety  which  could  be  so  worked,  hence 
called  torought  iron.  The  reason  for  this  dif- 
ference was  later  found  to  be  due,  in  the  case  of 
the  cast  iron,  to  the  absorption  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  carbon  from  tne  fuel  with  which  it 
was  in  contact,  this  absorption  being  directly 
due  to  the  high  temperature  and  to  the  stronf^y 
reducing  conditions.  Under  such  conditions  the 
amoiuit  of  carbon  absorbed  cannot  be  controlled, 
and  the  excess  responsible  for  its  brittleness 
must  be  removed  subsequently  by  some  oxida< 
tion  process  if  it  is  desired  to  restore  its  mal- 
leability. This  double  treatment  for  producing 
wrought  iron  or  steel  is  called  the  indirect 
method,  to  differentiate  it  from  the  direot 
method,  by  which  only  one  operation  is  neces- 
sary. The  direct  method  has  practically  been 
abandoned  except  in  primitive  regions  where 
there  is  a  very  limited  demand  and  no  real 
competition.  The  indirect  method,  even  with 
its  double  treatment,  is  very  much  less  ex- 
pensive on  account  of  the  economy  in  fuel  and 
particularly  in  labor  and  also  because  cheaper 
raw  materials  can  be  used.    Since  cut  iron  is 

Cluced  in  a  molten  eonditi<Hii,  it  can  be 
died  largely  by  gravity  and  in  oiomKnu 
units  by  the  aid  of  mechanical  equipment  Far 


the  latter  reasons  steel  is  generally  less  costly 
than  wrought  iron  produced  from  cast  iron. 
By  the  direct  method  the  material  must  be 
worked  by  hand  to  be  effective,  hence  in  small 
units,  which  resulta  in  heavy  labor  charges. 
The  quality  of  the  raw  materuls  mnst  alao  be 
better  (e.g.,  charcoal  instead  of  coke),  and  the 
loss  is  mwih  greater. 

DiBscT  vsocns 

By  this  method  wrought  iron  or  steel  (whoi 
the  percentage  of  carbon  is  higher)  is  produced 
from  the  ore  in  one  operation.  This  process 
has  not  been  used  in  the  United  States  since 

1901,  in  which  year  only  slightly  over  2000  gross 
tons  were  produced.  Two  classes  of  prmluct 
may  be  obtained  according  to  its  intended  use: 

(o)  wrought  iron  or  steel  blooms,  to  be  subse- 
quently forged  or  rolled  into  the  desired  stiape; 

(h)  spoi^  iron  very  low  in  carbon  and,  as  the 
name  indicates,  not  welded  up  into  a  solid  mass, 
to  be  used  as  part  of  the  charge  in  Knoe  steel- 
making  process. 

Typical  of  the  first  class  Is  the  Catalan 
ProcMs,  a  brief  desoription  of  which  will  be 
given.  The  furnace  proper  (see  Fig.  1) — or 
"forge,"  as  it  is  called — is  square  or  rectangular 
in  cross  section  and  somewhat  resembles  a  lane 

Sacking  box  in  appearance.  It  is  from  20  to  40 
iches  wide  and  from  20  to  32  inches  decn, 
vrith  a  height  of  about  1  to  2  feet  It  is  vmulfy 
formed  of  heavy  cast-iron  platea  which  are 
double  and  water-cooled  to  prevent  their  being 
overheated  and  burnt  through.  The  interior  of 
this  box  or  chamber  is  called  the  hearth,  and 
being  open  in  front,  to  permit  of  charging  the 
raw  material  and  withdrawing  metaUic  iron 
and  slag,  is  termed  an  open  hearih.  At  the 
hack,  about  halfway  up  from  the  bottom,  is  the 
single  tuyire  or  pipe,  inelining  sli^tly  down* 
ward,  through  which  the  air  necessary  for  the 
combustion  of  the  fuel  is  introduced  under  a 
moderate  pressure.  Above  this  chamber  la  a 
stack  or  chinmey  for  carrying  off  the  waste 
gases.  In  the  stack  is  set  a  pipe  in  which  the 
air  is  preheated  before  entering  the  heaitl^ 
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thereby  increasing  the  temperature  and  corre- 
spondingly reducing  the  fuel  consumption.  The 
hearth,  initially  heated  by  burning  fuel  in  it 
or  hot  from  the  previous  charge,  is  filled  to 
about  the  tnytoe  levd  with  charooal,  npon  whidi 
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are  piled  Bmall  lumpB  of  ore  in  a  separate  colmnn, 
with  additional  charcoal  s^arating  it  from  the 
tnyire  so  that  the  oxygen  of  the  blast  must  first 
pass  tiiron^  the  charcoal.  The  redt^tipn  is 
completed  by  contact  with  the  solid  carbon  in 
conjunction  with  the  high  temperature  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  tuyere.  As  the  charcoal 
bums  away  and  the  charge  sinks,  more  ore  and 
eharcoal  are  shoireled  fm  Um,  until  it  is  judged 
that  a  snfiicient  amount  of  iron  lias  befoi  pro- 
duced. A  part  of  the  ore  is  not  reduced,  but 
mdta  and,  combining  with  the  siliceous  gangue, 
forms  a  liquid  slag  which  collects  in  and  around 
the  spongy  mass  or  ball  of  metallic  iron  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hearth.  This  slag,  being  hi^ly 
oxidizing  and  basic,  serves  to  restrain  most  of 
the  phosphorus  from  entering  or  remaining  in 
the  iron  and  also  prevents  the  iron  from  takii^ 
up  any  considerable  amount  of  carbon  from  the 
fuel,  the  only  moderately  reducing  conditions 
In  the  hearth  being  highly  favorable  to  both  of 
Uieae  conditions.  Owing  to  the  character  of  the 
fuel  and  ore  employed,  there  is  very  little  sul- 
phur present.  The  blast  is  now  stopped,  and  the 
ball  or  bloom  removed  from  the  hearth  and 
hammered  to  remove  moat  of  the  intermingled 
slag  and  compact  the  particles;  the  latter 
<^[»a«tion  was  formerly  termed  ahingliitg.  Re- 
heating and  hatnmoring  may  be  repeated  one 
or  more  times,  both  to  rwxm  additional  slag 
and  to  secure  the  desired  form.  With  the 
average  slse  of  furnace  about  300  to  400  pounds 
of  irtm  were  produced  in  from  four  to  six 
hours.  The  loss  of  ore  was  considerable,  and 
the  fuel  consumption  was  relatively  high. 

The  American  Bloonuuy  Frocesa  resemblee 
the  Catalan  in  general  details,  both  as  regards 
the  process  itself  and  the  type  of  furnace  em- 
ployed. Tlte  charge  consisted  of  fine  ore  and 
diarcoal  mixed  tocher  (instead  of  piled  sepa- 
rately), and  a  bloom  weighing  approximately 
300  pounds  was  obtained  in  about  three  hours. 

The  BtUekofm  or  old  high  bloontary  was  a 
shaft  furnace  about  10  to  10  feet  high,  and  even 
more  nearly  approaching  the  present  blast 
furnace  in  its  dimensions  and  operation  was 
Hnggafvel'a  high  bloomary  or  conttnUous  ttUch- 
ofmt  which  was  alwut  2fl  feet  high.  In  the 
latter  fnmaee  the  raw  materials  w^e  charged 
at  rwular  intervals.  While  both  forma  were 
faitended  for  the  production  of  wrought  iron, 
«ut  Iron  occasionally  made  owing  to  the 
much  more  pronounced  reducing  action. 

Sponge-Making  Processes.  The  principle  of 
nearly  all  these  processes  is  to  reduce  the  iron 
at  a  comparatively  low  temperature  by  means 
of  solid  carbonaceous  matter  mixed  with  the  ore, 
or  else  hy  passing  reducing  gases  through  it, 
sometimes  by  a  combination  of  both  methods. 

product  was  obtained  as  a  spongy  mass. 
The  necessary  heat  was  supplied  either  exter- 
nally or  hy  tiie  combustion  of  a  portion  of  the 
solid  carbonaceous  matter  mixed  with  the  ore, 
and  in  some  cases  in  both  ways.  These  processes 
have  also  been  abandoned,  as  they  were  found 
unable  to  compete  with  other  modem  methods. 
The  best-known  processes  of  this  type  were 
Chenot's,  Blair's,  and  the  Eames  or  Carbon  Iron 
Com^iQr'B  process. 

BtABT  PUBNACE 

Hlatorical.  In  speaking  of  the  high  bloomary 
it  was  stated  that,  if  the  reducing  action  were 
too  strong,  cast  iron,  instead  of  wrought  iron, 
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was  unintentionally  produced.  From  this  to  the 
modern  form  of  shaft  furnace — or  bUut  furnace, 
as  it  is  alwaya  called — is  a  simple  and  natural 
transition.  The  old  name  high  furnace  is  still 
used  in  France  and  Germany  (haut  foumeau, 
Hoohofen) .  The  first  blast  fnmaee  was  (^crated 
about  the  thirteenth  century.  Until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century  they  were  about  20 
to  30  feet  high,  rectangular  or  circular  in  eroas 
Beetion,  shaped  outside  like  the  frustum  of  a 
pyramid  or  cone  with  the  smaller  end  on  tap, 
and  were  constructed  of  blocks  of  stone.  They 
were  situated  close  to  a  steep  hillside,  so  that  a 
lervel  trestle  could  be  placed  from  the  hillside 
to  the  top  of  the  furnace  to  avoid  the  expense 
of  a  hoist  for  chai^ng  the  raw  materials.  Fre- 
quently there  was  only  one  tuyere,  of  a  peculiar 
construction,  quite  unlike  the  water-cooled 
tuyeres  now  employed.  Cold  air,  under  only 
moderate  pressure,  was  fnmtshed  by  blowing 
en|ines  of  the  simplest  possible  type,  generally 
driven  hy  water  power,  with  wooden  connecting 
rods  and  wooden  blowing  "tubs"  or  cylinders 
provided  with  leather  vaWee.  As  the  furnaces 
were  open  at  the  top,  the  combustible  gases 
produced  escaped  into  the  air  and  frequently 
Ignited.  Charcoal  was  the  principal  fn^  used. 
Dudley  in  1619  demonstrated  that  coke  could 
be  snecessfolly  Buhstitated,  but  no  advantage 
was  taken  of  this  discovery  until  eonslderal:^ 
later. 

Unquestionably  the  greatest  improvement  was 
the  introduction  of  hot  blast  by  J.  B.  Keilson',  of 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  He  was  granted  a  patent 
fn  1828  for  preheating  the  blast  for  smiths'  fires, 
and  the  next  year  this  was  adopted  for  a  blast 
furnace  at  the  Clyde  Iron  Works.  In  a  few 
years  It  was  almost  universally  employed.  Like 
most  other  great  discoveries,  the  principle  upon 
which  it  is  based  is  coraparatively  simple,  being 
briefly  as  follows:  A  pcnmd  of  earbm,  whether 
burned  in  a  minute  or  In  a  year,  generates  the 
same  atnovnt  of  heat.  In  the  former  case, 
however,  the  degree  of  heat,  or  the  temperature, 
will  be  very  much  greater.  Also  the  tempera- 
ture generated  by  a  definite  amount  of  fuel, 
burned  in  a  given  time,  will  depend  upon  its 
initial  temperature  and  the  nature  of  the  sur- 
rounding materialfe  (including  the  products  of 
omnbastirai)  whidk  absorb  the  heat,  other  con- 
ditions being  the  same.  In  a  blast  furnace  a 
certain  temperature  is  requisite  to  effect  the 
proper  reduction  and  fusion.  Therefore,  if  part 
or  all  of  the  materials  is  introduced  in  a  heated 
condition,  a  smaller  amoimt  of  fuel  will  develop 
the  neceBBary  temperature.  A  fuel  ratio  of 
about  eight  to  one  in  1820,  with  cold  air,  has 
been  reduced  to  one  to  one  and  even  less  at  the 
present  time;  but  It  should  be  stated  that  a 
considerable  part  of  this  is  due  to  other  im- 
provements, mentioned  below. 

Blast-Fumace  Bquipmient.  Before  taking 
up  the  process,  as  at  present  conducted,  a  clear 
idea  should  be  formed  of  the  apparatus  used.  A 
modern  plant,  comprising  one  or  more  furnaces 
with  an  individual  capacity  of  300  to  600  tons 
of  pig  iron  per  day,  ib  constituted  as  follows: 
In  the  first  place  there  is  the  furnace  proper  or 
ttack,  in  which  the  actual  smelting  of  the  ore 
takes  place.  The  raw  materials  are  hoisted  to 
the  top  in  a  large  box  or  bucket,  called  a  ainp, 
and  there  mechanically  dumped.  When  the  ore 
comes  from  the  Oreat  Lakes,  a  large  supply  or 
etock  pile  must  be  provided  for  use  during  the 
winter  months,  as  narigation  is  open  only  from 
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abont  May  to  November.  The  ore  is  taken  from 
the  gtocl(  pile  by  means  of  gantry  cranes 
equipped  with  buckets  and  is  placed  in  separate 
buis,  according  to  the  grade,  which  is  carefully 
detennined  1^  chemlcu  analysis.  From  these 
it  is  transfemd  to  the  skips  by  scale  ears  in 
which  the  predetermined  mixture  of  the  various 
ores  is  carefully  weighed. 

The  engines  for  compressing  the  blast  are 
driven  either  by  steam  or,  more  recently,  by  gas. 
The  engines  must  be  powerful  enough  to  deliver 
the  air  at  a  normal  pressure  of  12  to  16,  and 
in  an  emergency  up  to  26,  pounds  per  square 
inch.  When  stoim  is  used,  a  battel?  of  hoilers 
must  be  provided,  usually  fired  with  the  gas 
given  off  from  the  furnace.  The  advantase  of 
gas  engines  is  their  greater  ^cieney,  and  the 
excess  power  is  then  available  for  generating 
electricity  or  for  some  other  purpose.  The  air, 
after  being  compressed,  is  passed  through  re- 
generative fire-brick  stoves,  of  which  tJiere  are 
usually  four  to  each  furnace.  These  stoves, 
altiiough  of  smaller  diameter,  are  frequently 
taller  than  the  furnace.  The  gas  given  off  from 
the  blast  furnace  is  first  led  Into  a  large 
chamber  or  dusf  osfoAer,  where  most  of  the  sus- 
pended particles  of  dust  are  deposited.  From 
this  it  may  be  led  directly  to  the  stoves  and 
boilers,  where  It  is  burnt.  If  used  for  gas 
engines,  however,  the  remaining  dust  must  be 
further  removed  as  completely  as  possible,  and 
it  is  therefore  cleaned  and  toruhhed  with  water 
in  special  apparatus.  In  front  of  the  furnace  is 
the  coat  Aoiw^  which  is  a  roofed  staroeture  witii 
a  sand  floor  if  the  iron  is  to  be  cast  directlj 
into  pigs,  or  else  of  smaller  size  and  provided 
with  runners  and  spouts  for  delivering  the 
molten  metal  into  ladles  in  which  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  tbe  steel  plant  or  to  the  pig^sasting 
machine.  In  some  cases  the  metal  is  run  into 
iron  or  chill  molds  set  ifi  the  cast-house  floor  so 
that  the  surface  of  the  pigs  will  be  free  from 
■and.  The  molten  ilag  is  similarly  ronoved  in 
ladles  and  di^KMed  of  at  waste  material  or  in 
some  cases  used  in  tbe  manufacture  of  cemoit. 

We  may  now  consider  the  more  important 

Sarts  of  the  equipment  in  somewhat  greater 
etail. 

EKack.  The  interior  of  the  furnace  was  for- 
merly of  a  cylindrical  shape,  Le.,  the  walls  were 
perpendicular  and  the  cross  section  circular. 
In  modem  furnaces,  however,  ^ere  mo  tiiree 
well-defined  divldons,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2:  (a) 
at  the  bottom  is  tiie  hearth  (also  called  tiie 
well  or  orucihle),  which  is  cylindrical;  (6) 
above  this  the  walls  slope  outward,  forming  an 
inverted  truncated  cone  Imown  as  the  hoih  (this 
term  is  also  used  to  denote  the  point  at  which 
tbe  internal  diameter  of  the  furnace  is  great- 
est);  (0)  above  this  again  the  walls  converge 
to  file  top  or  throat,  forming  another  longer 
tmneated  cone  set  upright,  this  portion  being 
known  as  the  thafi  or  staoh.  The  reason  for  the 
gradual  increase  of  the  diameter  from  the  tc^ 
downward  is  to  facilitate  the  descent  of  the 
charge,  which  would  tend  to  stick  and  choke  up 
the  furnace  if  the  walls  were  perpendicular. 
From  the  bosh  line  to  the  hearth  the  diameter 
is  decreased,  because  it  is  principally  here  that 
the  fuel  is  burned,  and,  unless  due  allowance 
were  made  for  this  reduction  in  bulk,  the  chai^ 
would  descend  too  rapidly  in  t^is  r^on,  and 
the  action  on  the  ore  or  sponge  would  be 
uncompleted. 

The  furnace  is  built  of  fire  bricks  inclosed  in 
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a  jacket  of  riveted  steel  plates,  which  generally 
extends  to  Uie  top.  In  the  walls  of  the  bearui 
and  bosh  are  inserted  cooling  plates,  through 
which  -  vrater  constantly  circulates,  to  prevent 
ucessive  oorrosi<m  of  the  briekwoi^  and  thorebj 
preserve  the  lines  of  the  furnace  as  much  as 
possible.  The  blast  is  introduced  at  a  point 
near  the  top  of  the  hearth  through  tuydree,  of 
which  there  are  usually  from  8  to  16,  depending 
upon  the  design  and  tbe  size  of  the  furnace 
Tnese  are  joined  by  pipes  to  the  huatle  pipe^ 
which  encircles  the  furnace  and  is  connected 
with  the  hot-blast  main.  Surrounding  the  por- 
tion of  the  blowpipes  whieh  peneteates  into  the 
furnace  are  hollow  water-cooled  bronze  or  ei^per 
hlodet  to  prevent  them  from  being  burned  away 
at  the  Teiy  high  temperature  to  which  they  are 
etmtinuotisly  exposed.  The  entire  cooling  as- 
tern is  of  tbe  greatest  importance  and  the  dis- 
charge pipes  are  arranged  in  full  view  so  tiiat 
they  may  be  under  constant  observation.  A 
little  below  the  tuyeres  is  located  the  hole  called 
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the  cinder  mttch,  out  of  which  most  of  the  slatf 
is  tapped.  Below  this  again,  and  at  about  90* 
to  one  ude,  is  the  mm  or  metal  motoh,  out  M 
which  the  iron  runs  when  the  furnace  oaeta. 

Except  during  charging,  the  top  of  the  fumaee 
is  closed,  and  the  gases  are  led  off  through  a 
large  pipe,  called  the  doxDncomer,  into  the  d««t 
catcher,  and  thence  to  the  stoves  and  boilers 
or  after  cleaning  to  the  gas  engines.  While  the 
furnace  is  being  charged,  which  happens  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  the  escape  of  the  gases  is  pre- 
Toited  by  an  arrangement  of  two  bella  or  emes, 
one  somewhat  amiuler  than  the  other  and  a 
abort  distanoe  above  it,  one  of  the  bdls  alwajs 
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being  eloeed,  the  qiace  between  forming  a 
chamber.  The  chaige  is  placed  around  the  upper 
bell,  which  is  then  lowered,  depositing  it  on  the 
lower  bell,  when  it  is  raised  a«ain  and  closes 
the  top.  The  second  bell  is  then  in  turn  lowered 
and  the  charge  dropped  into  the  furnace. 

Until  nearly  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  the  charging  was  done  entirely  by  hand. 
The  stock  was  loaded  on  wheelbarrows,  which 
were  weighed  and  then  holated  to  the  top  on 
an  elevator.  The  contents  were  then  dumped 
anmnd  the  bell,  of  which  there  was  usually  only 
one.  This  meUiod  is  inadequate  to  supply  the 
necessary  amount  for  the  present  large  furnaces, 
and  the  material  is  therefore  hoisted  in  skips 
running  on  an  inclined  track  or  skip  bridge. 

StoTes.  The  earli»t  t^rpe  of  stove  c(Huisted 
of  a  row  of  cast-iron  pipes,  generally  U-ahaped, 
inclosed  in  a  brick  oombitstion  cumber  and 
heated  eztemaUy  with  fuel  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  a  water-tube  boiler. 
The  blast  from  the  blowing  engines  passed 
iitrongh  tiiese  pipes  iminterruptedly.  Although 
tiiis  style  of  stove  was  employed  for  a  long 
time,  it  was  not  satisfactory,  as  Uie  temperature 
to  which  it  could  heat  the  blast  was  limited  by 
reason  of  the  danger  of  burning  out  or  melting 
the  cast  iron.  It  has  been  superseded,  commenc- 
ing about  I860;  by  the  r^^erative  fire-brick 
stove,  the  first  of  which  was  invented  by  Wbit- 
wdl.  The  temperature  which  can  be  secured  in 
this  stove  is  limited  practically  only  by  the 
question  of  efficiency. 

The  general  form  is  a  very  high  cylindrical 
chamber  with  fire-brick  walls  inclosed  in  a  sted 
casing.  In  this  is  a  large  fine  or  combustion 
chamber  in  which  the  gas  from  the  blast  furnace 
is  hunied.  The  hot  gaseous  produets  of  comboa- 
titm  are  then  led  through  other  smaller  fiuea 
filled  with  bricks  with  small  passages  left 
around  them,  called  cheokerwork,  the  arrange- 
ment being  such  as  to  offer  the  maximum  sur- 
face for  heating  purposes.  Various  designs  and 
modifications  are  in  use  which  differ  slightly 
in  the  method  of  heating.  The  gases,  after 
reaching  the  top  of  the  combustion  chamber, 
nay  be  led  tiirongh  the  checkerwotic  and  thoioe 
to  the  stack,  or  Viey  nuy  thfn  be  deflected  up- 
ward again,  heating  anotiier  part  of  the  stove 
and  escaping  at  the  top.  The  former  is  called  a 
ttco-pa99  and  the  latter  a  three-pott  stove. 
When  a  stove  has  been  sufficiently  heated,  the 
gas  is  shut  off,  and  the  blast  is  introduced, 
passing  through  in  the  reverse  direction  to 
that  which  was  followed  by  the  gas.  Purifica- 
tion of  the  gas,  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
intoided  for  gas  engines,  has  shown  a  marked 
improremeni.  With  four  stoves  to  a  fomaoe, 
ead  stove,  in  rotation,  is  "on  gas"  (i.e.,  is 
heated)  for  about  three  hours  and  "on  wind" 
(is  heating  the  blast)  one  hour. 

Blowing  in  is  the  term  applied  to  starting 
up  a  furnace  when  it  is  new  or  has  just  been 
relined.  It  is  first  neoesBary  to  dry  it  out 
thorouglily  so  that  there  will  be  no  moisture 
present  and  then  to  heat  it  up  gradually  to 
prevmt  craekiiK  of  the  walla  from  tiie  sudden 
expansion  which  would  result  if  the  full  tem- 
perature were  attained  immediately.  Princi- 

SnOj  fuel,  with  only  small  amounts  of  ore  and 
iix,  are  charged  at  first,  the  proportions  I>eing 
gradually  increased  with  succeeding  charges  of 
ecdce,  the  full  burden  (the  proportion  of  ore  to 
fuel)  being  reached  only  after  a  day  or  two. 
Charging.    The  chu^e  is  made  up  of  ore. 


fuel  (coke),  and  fiux  (limestone).  The  relative 
proportion  of  each  is  calculated  from  their 
respective  compositions  as  determined  by  very 
accurate  chemical  analysis.  The  amoimts  of 
ore  and  limestone  are  based  on  a  definite  unit 
of  coke.  The  ore  and  limestone  are  carefully 
weighed  each  time;  the  coke,  however,  is  simply 
measured,  as  the  weight  of  a  definite  volume 
practical^  does  not  vary.  One  complete  chwga 
of  ore,  cute,  and  limestone  is  termed  a  round. 
The  coke  is  chai:ged  first,  followed  by  the  ore 
and  limestone. 

The  rate  of  charging  depends  upon  how  fast 
the  stock  descends  in  the  furnace.  It  is  very 
important  to  keep  the  furnace  constantly  filled 
to  a  certain  level,  called  the  stock  line,  as  other- 
wise irr^ular  working  would  result.  If,  owing 
to  part  of  the  charge  stidcing  to  the  walls,  the 
material  at  tiie  top  is  prevented  from  descend- 
ing, the  furnace  is  said  to  be  hanging,  and  its 
subsequent  sudden  descent,  after  the  obstruction 
has  been  removed,  is  termed  a  slip.  When  this 
occurs,  there  is  an  immediate  increase  in  the 
internal  pressure,  which  may  result  in  a  violent 
explosion,  causing  serious  damage  to  the  equip- 
ment as  well  as  lose  of  life.  To  relieve  this 
condition  explosion  doors  are  provided  at  the 
top  of  the  furnace,  which  open  automatically 
under  any  marked  increase  of  pressure.  A  valve 
operated  1^  hand,  called  a  tleeder,  may  also  be 
opened  when  a  slip  is  anticipated.  Julian  Ken- 
nedy has  attacked  the  problem  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  from  the  opposite  standpoint  by  devis- 
ing a  closed  top  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist 
the  force  of  the  explosion,  which  thereby  loses 
its  suddenness  and  hence  much  of  its  violence. 

The  make-up  of  the  charge  requires  good  judg- 
ment and  considerable  experiraioe,  not  may  of 
the  principles  involved,  but  ateo  ot  the  individaal 
behavior  of  different  furnaces,  the  matertols 
used,  and  the  product  desired.  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  limestone  to  flux  the  siliceous  gangue 
and  also  to  render  the  slag  sufficiently  basic  to 
prevent  an  undue  amount  of  sulphur  and  silicon 
from  entering  the  iron.  There  is  a  set  of  inter- 
dependent conditions  involved:  the  larger  the 
pn^rtion  of  lime,  the  more  basic  the  usg  and 
the  hi^rher  its  melting  point,  whldi  in  tnm 
determine  the  fuel  re^plirementa  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  furnace,  which  again  lai^y 
controls  the  degree  or  intensity  of  reduction. 
By  proper  manipulation  one  condition  may  he 
made  a  greater  factor  than  another,  witii 
corresponding  success  or  failure  in  the  object 
sought. 

With  ordinary  ore,  containing  about  60  per 
cent  of  iron,  the  proportions  of  materials  enter- 
ing and  leaving  the  furnace,  per  ton  of  pig  iron 
produced,  are  approximately  as  follows,  ex- 
pressed in  tons; 


Ore  2 

Coke  1 

limestone   H 

Air  4 

TotaJ  7H 


LBATIHO  TBS  nJBKAO 

Viginu  1 

ffl»s   M 

Oues  6 

Totij  ni 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  air  constitutes 
over  one-half  of  all  the  materials  going  into 
the  furnace,  while  the  escaping  gases  represent 
over  three-quarters  of  the  material  which  comes 
out.  The  reason  for  this  difference  is  that  the 
oxygen,  carbon,  and  other  substances  which 
enter  the  furnace  as  solids  are  converted  into 
the  gaseous  state  by  certain  chemical  reactions. 
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Fomace  Bmotions.  When  the  heated  blart 
enters  the  furnace  at  the  tuyeres,  it  cornea  in 
contact  with  incandescent  coke,  and  carbon  di- 
oxide (carbonic  acid)  is  formed.  This  in  turn 
reacts  inunediately  with  additional  coke  (car- 
bon) and  is  reduced  to  carbon  monoxide  (car- 
btmie  oxide),  both  of  which  are  gaseous.  Thia 
carbon  moiunide  pasBes  up  through  the  charge 
and  comes  in  contact  with  the  descending  ore. 
In  this  way  the  iron  oxide  loses  nearly  all  of 
its  oxygea,  part  of  the  carbon  monoxide  being 
changed  to  dioxide,  so  that  by  the  time  the  ore 
hag  proceeded  Bome  distance  down  it  is  in  a 
spongy,  Bemimetallic  condition.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  furnace,  in  the  r^on  near  the 
ti^toei^  the  reduction  of  the  iron  is  completed 
in  contact  with  the  solid  incandescent  edc^ 
and  about  4  per  cent  of  the  carbon  is  absorbed 
as  the  metal  melts  and  trickles  down  into  tiie 
hearth.  The  carbon  dioxide  in  the  limestone  is 
driven  off  near  the  top  of  the  furnace,  and  the 
calcium  oxide  (burnt  lime)  remaining  gradually 
combines  with  the  gangue,  and  the  resulting 
slag  finally  melts  somewhat  lower  in  the  furnace 
than  the  iron,  as  it  reffoires  a  higho-  tempera- 
ture for  its  fusion.  It  also  collects  in  the 
hearth,  floating  on  top  of  the  iron  on  account 
of  its  lower  specific  gravity.  The  coke  remains 
solid  throughout  its  descent,  gradually  decreas- 
ing in  amount  as  it  Ib  burned  away.  What  re- 
mains is  forced  down  through  the  slag  and  iron 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hearth,  where  further  op- 
portunity is  afforded  for  carburizing  the  iron. 

CastlM.  The  iron  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  hearti)  until  a  sufficient  amount  has  col- 
lected. The  usual  practice  for  large  furnaces 
is  to  tap  out  the  iron  about  every  four  hours. 
Host  of  the  slag  is  tapped  out  through  the 
cinder  notch  at  more  frequent  intervals,  depend- 
ing upon  the  volume  formed,  so  that  it  will  not 
rise  above  the  tuyeres  and  prevent  tfae  free  en- 
trance of  the  blast;  this  is  termed  Atuhing.  It 
is  allowed  to  run  into  a  ladle  whicn  conveys  it 
away.  When  the  iron  notch  is  first  opened, 
notiiing  bnt  iron  lims  out,  but  as  the  level  in 
the  hearth  sinks  it  is  accompanied  hy  a  certain 
amount  of  dag.  This  is  s^arated  from  the 
iron  by  a  tkimmer,  a  depression  or  well  in  the 
main  runner  or  trough,  directly  in  front  of  the 
furnace,  across  which  is  set  perpendicularly  a 
cast-iron  plate  coated  with  loam  and  extending 
a  little  way  below  the  regular  bottom  of  the 
runner.  The  iron  fills  up  the  depression  and 
continues  to  flow  underneath;  but  the  slag, 
being  lighter,  is  backed  up  by  tfae  plate  and 
overflows  into  a  side  nmner  leading  to  the  slag 
ladle.  The  iron,  by  means  of  a  main  runner 
and  a  number  of  branch  runners,  is  led  into 
other  ladles,  being  suljsequently  cast  into  pigs 
in  a  special  machine,  or  else  taken  to  the  mixer 
or  to  some  steel-making  fnmace  for  refining. 

When  the  hearth  is  nearly  empty,  the  h^e  Is 
closed  up  by  ramming  in  balls  of  clay,  tiie  blast 
being  almost  entirely  shut  off  (by  slowing  down 
the  Dlowing  ennne)  while  this  is  being  done. 
This  is  the  only  time  when  the  blast  is  not 
on  full  during  normal  working.  The  clay  was 
formerly  rammed  in  by  hand,  but  this  method 
has  been  practically  abandoned  in  America  in 
favor  of  a  mechanical  device  known  as  a  gun. 

A  few  furnaces  still  employ  charcoal  instead 
of  coke  for  fuel.  They  are  necessarily  smaller 
(about  30  to  40  feet  high),  as  the  charcoal  will 
not  sustain  such  a  heavy  weight  (high  column) 
without  crushing  as  coke,  one  of  tiie  ftmctions 


of  the  fuel  being  to  keep  the  charge  sufficiently 
open  for  the  passage  of  the  gases.  With  char- 
coal the  process  is  also  run  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture, and  occasionally  the  blast  is  not  preheated. 
The  product  is  accordingly  known  as  hot-bUurt 
and  eold-hlaat  ehareoal  irtm  respectively.  It  Is 
used  almost  exclusivdy  for  high-grade  castings, 
as  it  possesses  certain  qualitlei  which  make  it 
especially  desirable  for  this  purpose.  Anthracite 
furnaces  are  usually  operated  with  a  mixture 
of  coke  and  anthracite  coal. 

Product.  As  already  stated,  pig  iron  con- 
tains other  elements  besides  iron,  ue  range  in 
composition  in  the  United  Statcn  being  about 
as  follows: 

Iron  92.00  to  95.00  par  OHii 

Carbon  8.00  "  6.00  " 

MftDgADOM  0.S0  "  2.00  " 

PtuMphoniB   0.05  "  1.00  ** 

Sulpfiur  0.02  "  0.10  " 

SiliooQ  0.50  "  3.00  " 

It  frequently  also  contains  other  etemcmts  in 
varying  amounts,  such  as  ooppra*,  nidccl,  chro- 
mium, titanium,  etc. 

The  carbcKi  may  ^st  eitiier  in  comblnatim 
with  part  of  the  iron  as  iron  carbide,  F^C,  or 
uncombined  as  graphite.  In  ttie  former  ease 
the  fracture  of  the  pig  is  white,  In  the  latter 
ease  blade;  and  if  part  of  the  carbon  is  com- 
bined and  part  is  free,  tiie  fracture  will  have 
an  intermediate  or  mottled  appearance.  The 
condition  of  the  carbon  depends  upon  a  number 
of  factors.  The  tendency  to  be  combined  is  in- 
creased by  the  presence  of  manganese  or  sulphur 
or  by  rapid  cooling.  It  is  decreased  by  the 
presence  of  silicon  or  by  slow  codling. 

Foundry  irons — those  used  for  making  cast- 
ings— must  usually  contain  a  considerable 
amotmt  of  silicon.  This  causes  nearly  all  the 
carbon  to  be  in  the  graphitic  form  so  that  the 
casting  will  be  soft  and  readily  machined.  A 
certain  amount  of  phosphorus  may  be  desirable, 
as  it  makes  the  iron  more  fluicf,  so  that  the 
casting  will  be  sharp,  i.e.,  any  intricate  parts 
of  the  mold  will  be  eompletdy  filled.  Sulphur 
in  ai^  considerable  amount  tends  to  make  the 
iron  thick  and  sluggish. 

For  steel-making  processes  there  fs  a  general 
division  based  on  the  phosphorus  contents. 
When  it  is  below  0.1  per  cent,  it  is  suitable 
for  the  acid  Bessemer  and  generally  for  the  acid 
open-hearth  processes  in  which  there  is  no 
elimination  of  tbis  element.  For  the  basic 
Bessemer  process,  being  depended  apmi  as  the 
source  of  neat,  it  must  run  over  at  least  2  per 
cent;  for  the  tesic  open-heartii  process,  however, 
it  is  preferable  to  have  it  reasonabl^r  low.  The 
former  grade  is  termed  Beuemer  pig,  and  the 
latter  Thomas,  haaic,  or  non-Be»»emer  pig.  The 
sulphur  in  either  grade  is  generally  required  to 
be  low — for  the  acid  processes  not  over  0.06, 
and  for  the  basic  processes  not  over  about  0.06 
to  0.10  per  cent. 

There  are  other  special  prodnets  similar  to 
ordinary  pig  iron,  bnt  having  a  hi^  percentage 
of  some  fecial  element  because  en  which  thtj 
are  principally  vduable  as  additions  to  seenn 
a  given  composition,  ^lese  are  termed  femh 
alloya  or  spetnot  pig  irtma,  and  are  made  eith^ 
In  the  blast  furnace  or,  in  some  cases,  in  an 
electric  furnace  or  by  reduction  by  aluminium. 
A  few  of  these  are  given  below: 

Ferrochrome:  chromium  about  60  to  68  p» 
coit;  produced  in  the  blast  furnace. 

Ferroman^miefe.*  manganese  about  80  per 
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cent.  This  term  iB  also  applied  to  any  pig  iron 
containing  over  30,  usually  over  60,  per  cent. 
With  manganese  between  10  and  30  per  cent  it 
is  called  spiegel  or  spiegeleisen.  Silicon  apiegel 
contains  about  17  to  22  per  cent  of  manganese 
and  also  6  to  12  per  cent  of  silicon.  These  are 
all  produced  in  the  blast  furnace. 

FerroaiUoon:  ailicon  about  10  to  20,  uauallj 
about  12,  per  cent;  produced  in  the  blast  fur- 
nace. A  higher  grade  than  this  is  also  pro- 
duced in  the  electric  furnace  and  ordinarily 
contains  over  40  per  cent  of  silicon.  It  is 
known  as  apeoial  ferrosilioon  or  speoial  high- 
silicon  iron,  and  is  commonly  guaranteed  to  con- 
tain either  60  or  75  per  cent. 

PerrotUtM:  nidEel  26  to  76  per  cent,  u 
q>ecified. 

F«rrotuHgatm:  tungsten  00  to  86  pa  cent 

Fvrrotitamum:  titanium  10  to  12,  and  also 
about  60,  per  cent. 

Ferrovanadium:  vanadium  20  to  36  per  o^t. 
The  four  last  named,  and  in  general  those  con- 
taining rare  elements,  are  produced  by  special 
processes  and  are  sold  per  poimd  of  alloy  or  per 
pound  of  the  element  in  question.  The  others 
are  sold  by  the  ton,  except  where  some  special 
process  is  en^loyed  to  produce  a  given  element 
M  free  as  possible  from  Impuritus,  in  which 
case  it  is  also  sold  on  the  pound  basis. 

Dry-Blast  Process.  This  is  a  compara- 
tively recent  development  in  blast^fiunace  prac- 
tice, although  Mushet  in  1879  took  out  a  patent 
based  on  the  use  of  calcium  chloride,  etc.  The 
amount  of  water  carried  into  a  furnace  due  to 
the  moisture  in  the  blast  is  much  greater  than 
would  at  first  glance  seem  possibte.  Thus,  a 
furnace  of  the  average  size  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  consumes  about  40,000  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  minute  and  passes  into  the  furnace  approx- 
imately 40  gallons  of  water  per  hour  for  each 
grain  of  moisture  contained  in  a  cubic  foot  of 
air.  This  water,  being  introduced  at  the  tu- 
yires,  is  immediately  decomposed  by  the  incan- 
descent coke  by  a  reaction  which  absorbs  a  large 
amount  of  hut.  This  effect  is  not  constant, 
for  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  tias  air  varies 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year  and  even 
from  hour  to  hour.  The  object  of  drying  the 
blast  is  therefore  twofold — to  remove  as  much 
moisture  as  possible  and  to  malntun  the  re- 
mainder constont. 

This  was  first  successfully  carried  out  by 
James  Gayley  at  Isabella  Furnace  No.  1  of  the 
Cam^e  Steel  Company  in  August,  1904.  His 
method  was  to  pass  the  air  around  pipes  in 
which  circulated  iced  brine  cooled  to  a  tempera- 
ture below  the  freedng  point  of  water,  the 
moisture  being  deposited  upon  the  pipes  in  the 
form  of  snow.  The  effect,  resulting  in  reduced 
fuel  consumption  and  more  r^ular  working, 
was  even  greater  than  expected,  for  a  number  of 
reasons  which  cannot  now  be  considered.  Since 
then  a  number  of  other  methods  have  been  de- 
vised in  which  calcium  chloride  is  employed  as 
the  desiocating  agent. 

Dl^oaal  of  Pig  Iron.  The  molten  pig  inm 
from  ttie  blast  furnace  may  be  either  used  direct 
in  its  molten  condition  or  cast  into  pigs  for 
transportation  cold.  The  latter  method  has  the 
disadvantage  that  the  heat  lost  must  sgain  be 
supplied  when  it  is  remelted,  thereby  adding 
to  the  cost  of  manufacture.  The  pigs  may  be 
cast  in  sand  or  iron  (ohiU)  molds  in  the  floor 
of  the  easting  house  or  by  means  of  a  pig  mo- 
Mme.  The  type  of  pig  machine  most  commonly 


used  in  the  United  States  consists  of  one  or 
more  endless  strings  or  strands  of  metal  molds 
mounted  on  vertically  revolving  drums.  The 
metal  is  run  from  a  ladle  into  the  molds  at  one 
end  and  is  rapidly  cooled  by  being  sprayed  with 
water  and  later  passing  through  a  tank  of 
water,  as  the  molds  advance,  so  that  the  pigs 
are  cold  enough  to  be  dumped  into  a  ear  or 
other  receptacle  when  they  reach  the  other  end. 
If  the  metal  is  used  direct  in  its  molten  state, 
it  may  be  transported  in  ladles  and  poured  into 
the  furnace  or  converter  ia  which  it  is  to  be 
further  treated.  A  better  practice  is  to  pour  it 
into  a  large  vessel,  termed  a  Mtoer  (see  Fig.  S), 
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which  serves  primarily  as  a  reservoir  from 
which  it  can  be  taken  as  needed,  thus  avoiding 
delays  waiting  for  the  blast  furnace  to  oast, 
and  also  preventing  chilling  if  the  furnace  is 
not  ready  to  receive  it.  Generally  a  small 
amount  of  gas  is  burned  in  it  to  maintain  the 
temperature  of  the  metal.  As  its  name  implies, 
the  mixer  serves  another  useful  purpose,  which 
is  to  provide  a  more  uniform  and  constant 
composition  by  permitting  the  metal  from  a 
number  of  different  casts  from  the  same  or 
different  blast  furnaces  to  be  poured  into  it. 
There  may  also  be  some  removal  of  sulphur  by 
a  reaction  with  manganese,  if  a  sufSeient  pro- 
portion of  the  latter  is  present,  the  manganese 
sulphide  resulting  passing  out  of  the  metal  and 
into  the  slag;  this  requires  a  considerable  time, 
at  least  an  hour  or  more.  The  mixer  is  the 
invention  of  Capt.  W.  R.  Jones,  of  the  Edgar 
Thomson  Works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany. Attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time,  generally  with  considerable  success,  to 
employ  the  mixer  to  obtain  a  partial  or  pre- 
liminary refining  of  the  pig  iron  in  order  to 
reduce  the  amount  necessary  later. 

Halleable  Cast  Iron.  This  is  originally 
white  cast  iron,  in  which  the  combined  carbon 
has  been  converted  by  special  heat  treatment 
into  an  uncombined  amorphous  condition,  also 
usually  more  or  less  removed  by  oxidation. 
This  carbon  exists  in  small  spots  or  patches 
which  do  not  break  up  the  continuity  of  the 
metal  nearly  so  much  or  so  detrim^tally  as 
do  the  large  thin  plates  of  graphite,  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  gray  cast  iron,  which  promote  or 
assist  fracture  by  serving  as  cleavage  planes. 
The  usual  method  consists  in  heating  the  white 
cast  iron  (in  which  practically  all  the  carbon  is 
in  the  combined  form)  to  a  temperature  between 
about  750*  and  IIOO'C  (1380*  and  20I0"F>, 
when  the  oonversicn  of  the  carbon  to  the  amor- 
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phona,  UDcombtned  conditiOD  takes  place.  The 
esseDtial  contUtions  appear  to  be  the  proper 
tenqiawtnre,  a  sufBoient  length  of  time,  and  the 
presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  silicon.  The 
castings  are  generally  less  than  an  inch  in 
thickness  so  that  when  cast  the  cooling  will  be 
sufficiently  rapid  to  avoid  the  formation  of 
graphite.  After  cleaning,  the  castings  are 
packed  in  some  material,  such  as  ore  or  clay, 
in  an  iron  box,  called  a  sagger  or  annealing  pot, 
to  protect  them  from  the  air,  which  otherwise 
would  cause  excessive  scaling.  Depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  surrountUng  material,  more 
or  leas  oxidation  of  the  carbon  occurs.  In  the 
United  States  usually  only  the  outer  portlfm  la 
affected,  and  the  fracture  ^ows  a  white  border 
surrounding  a  black  interior,  from  which  comes 
the  designation  black-heart  malleable.  Abroad 
the  oxidation  is  frequently  carried  further  so 
that  the  entire  fracture  is  white.  The  product 
is  capable  of  some  deformation  {hence  the  name 
malleable)  and  also  offers  considerable  resist- 
ance to  shock.  The  process  was  discovered  by 
lUaumuT  in  1725. 

PURIFICATION  PB0OB88B9 

Practically  any  reduction  process  by  which 
metallic  iron  is  produced  from  ore  or  oxide 
has  the  disadvantage  of  introducii^  into  the 
iron  considerable  amounts  of  foreign  dements 
or  substances  which,  for  the  majonty  of  uses, 
are  objectionable  if  not  positively  detrimental. 
We  have  already  seen  that,  owing  to  its  pasty 
condition,  wrought  iron  produced  by  the  direct 
process  contains  intermingled  slag,  and  that, 
if  the  temperature  is  raised  sxifficiently  to  ob- 
tain it  in  a  fluid  state,  it  greedily  takes  up 
carbon,  while  phosphorus  and  silicon  are  also 
reduced  and  cimibined  with  it.  The  subsequent 
removal  of  impurities  in  excess  of  what  Is  de- 
sirable constitutes  a  general  treatment  known 
as  purification,  which  must,  as  a  rule,  be  con- 
ducted under  oxidizing  conditfons. 

Purification,  in  general,  is  divided  into:  (a) 
refining  prooeaaet,  those  principally  concerned 
with  the  removal  from  pig  iron  of  silicon,  pfaoe- 
pboruB,  and  sulphur,  the  action  being  stopped 
when  the  carbon  is  attacked — the  product  is 
further  treated  by  smne  other  process;  (b) 
purification  prooeMM^  tilose  embracing  certain 
details  or  modifications  applied  to  ordinary 
processes  for  making  iron  and  steel. 

From  a  practical  viewpoint  purification  proc- 
esses are  not  considered  to  include  the  r^^ular 
processes  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  and 
wrought  iron,  although,  from  strictly  theoretical 
considerations,  these  should  properly  be  included. 

Finingi  reflnlng,  and  Iwarth  nOaing  are 
some  of  the  terms  given  to  this  treatment, 
which  is  still  employe  to  a  limited  extent  to 
roduce  material  principally  for  the  charcoal 
earth  process  (see  below).  The  type  of  fur- 
nace is  called  a  finery,  refinery,  etc.  (see  Pig.  4). 
It  consists  of  a  hearth,  which  is  generally  rec- 
tangular in  cross  section,  formed  of  water-cooled 
iron  platra,  and  of  a  capacity  to  treat  a  charge 
of  about  one-half  to  two  tons  of  pig,  which  may 
be  charged  molten  or  more  commonly  solid.  The 
fuel  is  either  coke  or  charcoal  which  is  burned 
by  the  blast,  usually  supplied  by  two  tuyeres 
opposite  to  each  other,  which  also  furnish  the 
oiygai  necessary  for  oxidizing  the  silicon,  etc. 
If  ore  is  added,  part  of  the  phosphorus  is  re- 
moved. Each  change  takes  about  two  hours,  but 


less  if  the  metal  is  initially  molten.  The  prod- 
uct {^ne  metalt  refined  metal,  or  refined  east 
trim)  is  usually  tapped  out  on  the  iron  plates 
of  the  floor  or  into  Iron  molds,  which  causes  a 
white  fracture  due,  however,  even  more  to  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  rilicon. 

Pig- Washing  Procesaea  are  a  modification 
of  ordinary  refining  and  are  used  to  obtain  a 
metal  very  low  in  phosphorus  and  silicon,  for 
use  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  spiscial 
steel.  In  Bell'g  pig-ioaahing  prooete  the  molten 
pig  is  agitated  with  molten  oxides  of  iron  only. 
At  the  low  temperature  employed  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  very  basic  stag  most  of  the 
silioon  and  the  phot^horus  are  removed  iq»  to 
90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  original  contents,  the 
metal  being  tapped  out,  however,  before  the 
carbon  has  been  materially  attacked.  Kmpp's 
pig-washing  process,  patented  a  couple  of 
months  later,  is  essentially  the  same,  excq>t 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  oxide  of  manganese 
was  used.  They  are  now  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  Bell-Knn>p  process,  and  the  special  addi- 
tion of  oxide  of  manganese  is  dispensed  witii  u 
onneeeMary.  Scnnewhat  similar  methods  have 
been  tried  from  time  to  time  with  more  or  lew 
success.  For  example,  Talhofe  slag  procen 
consisted  in  removing  some  silicon  and  pboe- 
phorus  by  pouring  molten  pig  iron  through  a 
layer  of  slag  rich  in  lime  and  iron  oxide  con- 
tained in  a  vessel  somewhat  resembling  a  ladle. 


Vm.  4.  uunra  vnraaT  nm  ntumia  no  bom. 


In  the  EllerMhauaen  process  the  metal  from  the 
blast  furnace  was  nm  through  troughs  lined 
with  iron  oxide. 

The  processes  mentioned  above  have  only  a 
slight  effect  on  the  sulphur.  Among  those  de- 
signed specially  for  its  elimination  may  be 
mentioned  the  following:  The  Mauenez  or 
Soerde  prooeaa  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  sul- 
phur combines  with  manganese  (if  in  sofficieiit 
amount)  in  preference  to  inm.  the  resulting 
manganese  sulphide  being  insoluble  in  the 
molten  iron,  and  therefore  passes  off  into  tin 
■lag   if  the  requisite  time  is  allowed.  In 
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Beaton's  process  nitrate  of  soda  was  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  a  ladle  or  other  suitable  Teesel, 
being  kept  in  place  by  an  iron  grating,  and 
molten  pig  iron  was  poured  on  top.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  action  of  the  nitrate  was  to 
remove  some  of  the  phoepboms,  all  of  tiie 
silicon,  and  nearly  all  of  the  Bulpfanr.  The 
Bamtar  procesa  depends  upon  the  use  of  calcium 
chloride  in  a  slag  containinj;^  a  high  percentage 
of  lime,  the  principal  action  of  the  chloride 
being,  apparently,  to  render  the  slag  very  fluid, 
fluorspar  also  being  added  for  this  purpose.  It 
should  be  observed  that  puddling  and  steel* 
making  processes  are  merely  special  and  highly 
developed  applications  of  tiie  foregoing  methods 
and  prineipla. 

CHABCOAL  HUBTB  PB0CI88E8 

These  processes  are  designed  for  the  produc- 
tion of  wrought  iron  by  the  purification  of 
pig  iron.  The  metal  is  obtained  in  a  pasty 
condition,  as  the  temperature  is  not  sufficient 
to  melt  it  after  its  decarburization  and  purifi- 
cation, and  hence  contains  a  certain  proportion 
of  intermingled  slag.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  fuel  and  the  type  of  furnace  employed.  The 
hearths  are  low  rectangular  chamhars,  with  one 
or  more  tuy&res,  resembling  those  used  for  the 
bloomary  or  Catalan  processes  for  the  direct 
reduction  of  iron  from  the  ore.  They  are  usu- 
ally built  of  unlined  cast-iron  plates,  water- 
cooled  in  part  at  least.  Brickwork  is  avoided, 
as  it  would  contribute  silica  to  the  il&g  and 
decrease  its  basicity,  thereby  destroying  its 
^ectiTeness. 

The  general  practice  Is  to  fill  the  heuth  to  a 
point  above  the  tuyeres  with  charcoal,  upon 
which  the  pig  iron  is  placed  and  gradually 
melted  down.  The  blast  from  the  tuyeres  en- 
counters the  molten  metal  as  it  trickles  to  the 
bottom,  oxidizing  the  carbon  and  impurities, 
which  latter  are  largely  retained  by  the  highly 
basic  slag  which  is  present.  The  slag  from  a 
previous  cha^  is  usnally  allowed  to  remain 
m  the  hearth  and  is  augmented  by  the  simtd- 
taneovs  oxidation  of  pan  of  the  iron.  It  is 
nraally  stirred  into  tne  paaly  iron  to  assist 
further  in  its  decarburization  and  .purification. 
The  metal  so  obtained  may  be  furtner  purified 
and  freed  from  slag  by  a  second  or  even  a  third 
melting  operation  under  the  same  conditions. 
Most  of  the  remaining  slag  is  then  removed  by 
hammering  the  bloom.  If  the  decarburization  is 
not  carriM  so  far,  t^e  metal  can  be  obtained 
with  sufficient  carbon  to  enable  it  to  be  har- 
dened by  quenching,  and  on  account  of  this 
property  it  is  then  termed  afe^  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  methods  were  designed  with  this  object 
in  view. 

There  are  various  modifications,  known  by 
special  names,  which  differ  principally  in  minor 
details  which  need  not  be  considered  here.  The 
Sicediah  Walloon  proceaa  is  still  used  in  Sweden 
for  making  bars  to  be  converted  into  blister 
steel.  Tbe  American  Lancashire  process, 
brought  to  America  by  Welsh  workmen,  is 
no  longer  employed;  there  is,  however,  a  modi- 
fication still  used,  but  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
for  furnishing  material  for  special  sheets  and 
tabes,  in  which  wrought-iron  or  soft-steel  scrap 
is  melted  with  charcoal.  The  South  Walea  proc- 
ett,  employing  refined  cast  iron  from  tbe  finery, 
was  also  used  in  America  under  the  name 
of  the  knobbling   proeeta.     Charcoal  hearth 


inm  is  of  better  quality  than  puddled  iron 
(see  below),  as  it  contains  less  intermingled 
slag,  but  principally  because  it  is  purer,  being 
made  from  a  better  grade  of  material,  preferably 
charcoal  pig  or  refined  cast  iron,  and  charcoal 
which  contains  only  traces  of  sulphur. 

FUDDURO  PBOCZ88 

This  process,  like  those  just  described,  has 
for  its  object  the  production  of  wrought  iron 
(rarely  wrought  steel)  by  oxidizing  and  remov- 
ing most  of  the  carbon,  silicon,  manganese, 
phosphorus,  and  usually  some  sulphur,  con- 
tained in  pig  iron,  the  operation  being  conducted 
on  tbe  hearth  of  a  reverberating  funiace.  The 
chai^  during  the  early  stages  is  molten,  but, 
owing  to  the  temperature  not  being  sufficiently 
high,  the  final  product  is  in  a  pasty  state  and 
for  this  reason  is  mechanically  mixed  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  sla^,  most  (but  never  all) 
of  which  is  removed  during  subsequent  steps  in 
its  manufacture. 

Until  1784  all  wrought  iron  had  been  made 
from  ore  by  some  direct  process  or  from  cast 
iron  by  a  diarcoal  hearth  process.  In  this 
year,  however,  Henry  Court,  in  England,  gave 
a  new  impetus  to  toe  iron  industry  by  a  pat- 
ented process,  termed  ptuUUmg,  which  did  not 
require  an  air  blast  and  greatly  reduced  the 
cost  of  production. 

The  oxidation  and  removal  of  the  carbon  and 
impurities  were  effected  by  the  oxygen  in  the 
air  and  in  the  gases  passing  over  the  charge, 
together  with  that  furnished  by  the  oxide  of  iron 
obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  itself. 
The  loss  of  iron  in  this  way  was  very  heavy, 
as  the  hearth  was  originally  lined  with  sand 
which,  being  acid  in  character,  combined  readily 
with  the  basic  iron  oxide  formed.  A  sufficient 
amount  of  the  latter  had  to  be  provided  to 
render  the  slag  sufficiently  basic  to  complete 
tbe  purification,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
phosphorus.  An  improvement  introduced  by 
Ball  in  1830  oonsisted  in  lining  the  hearth  witti 
ircm  ore  install  of  sand  and  hy  adding  a  cer- 
tain amount  during  the  operation.  By  this 
means  tbe  heavy  oxidation  of  tbe  metallic  iron 
was  greatly  reduced  and  there  was  greater  con- 
trol over  the  purification. 

Paddling  Vnziiaoe.  The  hearth  (see  Fig.  6) 


FW.  6.  rasouvo  wommum. 
LonsitudiDa]  leotion. 

is  built  of  cast-iron  plates,  water-cooled,  and 
carried  on  brick  walls  or  on  short  iron  pillars. 
It  is  usually  about  5  or  8  feet  long,  and  4  feet 
wide  opposite  the  charging  door.  The  fuel  is 
generally  bituminous  eoal,  althougii  gas  is  occa* 
uonally  used.  Betwem  the  grate  and  the  hearth 
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is  a  fire-brick  bridge  wall,  and  at  the  other  end 
of  tiie  hearth,  and  separating  it  from  the  chim- 
ney, is  a  second  bridge  or  altar,  both  of  these 
serving  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  metal  during 
the  working  of  the  charge.  On  the  aide  of  the 
furnace  opposite  the  middle  of  the  hearth  la 
the  working  door,  closed  by  &  slide  lined  with 
fire  brick  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered.  A 
small  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  door  permits 
the  introduction  of  a  rabble  (an  iron  instrument 
resembling  an  ordinary  hoe),  with  which  the 
workman  can  stir  the  charge.  The  roof  of  the 
furnace  is  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  about  2  feet 
at  the  fireplace,  and  sloping  gradually  until  at 
the  chimney  it  is  less  than  a  foot  above  the 
bottom  of  the  fine.  Such  a  furnace  has  a 
capacity  of  about  400  to  600  pounds  per  charge. 

Lining  and  Fettling.  The  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  hearth  are  covered  with  ore  or  slag  rich 
in  iron  oxide,  which  is  set  in  place  by  heating 
to  a  high  temperature.  After  a  charge  has  been 
drawn,  the  hearth  is  repaired  (fettled  or  fiwed) 
by  throwing  in  ore  or  similar  material,  slightiy 
moistened.  Since  Hall's  modification  the  proc- 
ess has  been  carried  on  without  any  material 
change  except  in  relatively  unimportant  details. 
Efforta  have  been  made  to  substitute  mechanical 
devices  for  hand  labor,  but  without  much 
success. 

Operation.  After  the  furnace  has  been  fettled, 
about  200  to  600  poimds  of  pigs  are  thrown  in, 
and  the  door  is  closed.  In  about  20  minutes 
melting  commences,  and  after  the  fiision  is  com- 
plete tJbe  bath  is  worked  with  a  rabble  to  expose 
the  iron  to  the  action  of  the  slag  and.  the  flame. 
The  silicon  is  oxidized  first,  and  when  this  has 
nearly  all  been  eliminated  the  iron  dears,  i.e., 
the  bath  loses  the  mottled  appearance  it  had 
up  to  that  time.  The  phosphorus  is  removed 
during  this  and  the  subsequent  period.  The 
temperature  is  now  slightly  raised,  and  the 
carbon  is  attacked,  the  resulting  evolution  of 
carbon  monoxide,  a  gas,  constituting  the  period 
known  as  tiie  boil,  and  pufiftng  up  the  slag  so 
that  the  level  of  the  hath  is  raised.  As  the 
carbon  is  burned  away,  the  duige  becomes  more 
and  more  pasty,  owing  to  its  increasing  melting 
point,  and  finally  the  bath  drops  to  its  former 
level.  About  this  time  grains  of  nearly  pure 
iron  appear  on  the  surrace,  and  the  iron  is 
said  to  have  "come  to  nature."  At  this  point 
in  the  process  the  charge  must  be  well  worked 
to  insure  proper  welding  together  of  the  par- 
tides.  When  Uie  action  is  completed,  the  pasty 
mass  is  broken  up  with  a  bar  into  lumps  called 


TtQ.  fl.  BOTAar  SQinana. 


balls  (the  operati<Hi  being  termed  hailing)  of 
about  100  to  200  pounds  each.  These  are  drawn 
Buceesdvely  from  the  furnace  by  means  of  t<mgs. 
The  total  time  for  a  charge  is  about  one  to 
one  and  three^uarters  hours. 

The  puddle  balls  are  taken  from  tiie  furnace 
directly  to  the  sgweeser,  a  machine  in  which  the 


greater  part  of  the  intermingled  slag  is  expelled 
and  the  grains  of  iron  thoroughly  welded  to- 
gether.  The  present  form  (see  Fig.  6),  known 
as  a  rotary  squeezer  or  Burden  squeezer,  con- 
sists of  a  cylinder  with  teeth,  like  a  cogwhed. 
mounted  on  a  vertical  shaft  and  revolving 
inside  a  casing,  set  eccentrically,  and  also 
provided  with  teeth.  The  ImiII,  A,  is  inserted 
where  the  distance  between  them  is  greatest, 
and  is  progressively  crushed  and  reduced  in 
size  as  it  is  carried  around  to  the  point  where 
the  distance  is  smallest.  Hammers  were  form- 
erly used  for  this  operation,  which  was  termed 
Bhingling. 

FUing.  After  squeezing,  the  rough  bloom  is 
Tolled  out  into  a  flat  bar  known  as  muefe  bar 
or  puddle  bar.  This  is  then  cut  up  into  short 
pieces,  and  a  number  placed  together  to  form  a 
pile,  which  is  heated  and  rolled  again.  The 
operation  of  piling  and  rerolling  may  be  re- 
peated with  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
product.  Instead  of  piles,  a  rough  box  may 
be  made,  the  sides,  bottom,  and  top  consisting 
of  pieces  of  muck  bar,  the  interior  being  flUfS 
with  small  pieces  of  Bcr^>  iron.  This  is  termed 
a  fagot*  Small  pieces  of  iron  are  also  heated 
up  in  a  furnace  until  they  can  be  formed  into 
a  ball  (scrap  ball),  which  is  handled  in  the 
same  manner  as  already  described.  Puddied 
9teel  or  lorought  gteel,  now  practically  obsolete, 
is  made  in  a  similar  way,  and  the  same  cinder 
may  be  used;  but  the  process  must  be  arrested 
before  there  is  such  a  complete  removal  of  car- 
bon, and  it  ia  therefore  carried  on  at  a  some- 
what lower  temperature.  The  product  eootains 
up  to  about  0.5  per  cent  carbon,  while  wrou^t 
iron  has  usually  less  than  O.I  per  cent,  but 
there  is  no  sharp  division  between  them.  The 
term  steel  was  applied  only  when  the  product 
could  be  hardened  by  quenching.  Wrougnt  iron 
is  chiefly  used  for  bars,  principally  where  weld- 
ing may  be  required,  stay  bolts  for  boilers  and 
boiler  fire  boxes,  tubes,  and  roofing  sheets. 

OEICENTATION  PB0CE88 

This  process,  sometimes  called  in  England 
the  concerting  procese,  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  iron,  when  heated  under  the  proper  condi- 
tions in  contact  with  carbonaceous  matter  for 
a  long  period  of  time  at  a  temperature  below 
its  melting  point,  will  lUworb  or  become  im- 
pregnated with  a  certain  amount  of  carbon.  It 
is  used  to  a  limited  extent,  chiefly  in  England, 
for  the  production  of  high-carbon  bars  to  be 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  crucible  steel 
and  ehear  steel.  The  bars  are  usually  of  pure 
Swedish  iron  made  by  the  Walloon  process, 
already  described.  They  are  packed  in  layers, 
separated  by  and  covered  with  powdered  char- 
coal, in  fire-brick  chambers,  called  converting 
pott,  contained  in  the  cementing  furnace  (see 
Fig.  7).  The  top  of  each  pot  is  closed  with  an 
arch  of  wheel  swarf  whidi  frits  when  heated 
and  forms  an  air-tight  cover.  The  furnace 
attains  its  full  temperature  in  about  three  to 
four  days,  at  which  it  is  maintained  about 
seven  to  eight  days  for  mild  heata,  about  nine 
and  one-half  days  for  medium  heats,  and  about 
II  days  for  kigliFearbon  keata.  The  cooling 
down  requires  about  four  to  six  days.  If 
wrought  iron  has  been  employed,  the  finished 
bare  will' be  covered  with  blisters  formed  by  a 
reaction  between  the  contahied  slag  and  the 
carbon,   wherd>y  carbon-dioxide  gas  is  gn- 
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•rated.  From  this  characteristic  appearance  the 
name  blister  bar  or  blister  ateel  is  derived. 
These  blisters  are  not  produced  when  low-carbon 
steel  bars  are  similarly  treated,  owing  to  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  slag.  In  the  Shef- 
field district,  where  this  material  is  principally 
nude  and  eonsmned,  practically  nothing  but 
wrought  iron  is  used.  If  bars  of  very  high 
carbon  oontoife  are  desired,  a  retreatment  nmy 
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A,  Aott  ehinmeyi  oonuntndoMtioc  with  Btack;  B,  holw'for 
ictDond  of  trial  bir;  C,  fin  ante;  D,  holn  tor  raaonl  of 
tnaXhm. 

he  given,  and  the  product  is  then  termed  doubly 
converted  bare. 

The  penetration  of  carbon  being  from  the 
outside,  there  is  naturally  a  progressive  de- 
crease in  percentage  from  the  surface  to  the 
centre.  As  an  example  of  this,  a  bar  ^  inch 
thick  contained  at  the  outside  1.60,  at  the  centre 
1.15,  and  an  average  for  the  entire  cross  section 
of  1.33  per  cent.  In  Sheffield  six  grades  of 
cement  steel  are  recognized  under  the  following 
names,  the  percentages  of  carbon  being  approx- 
imately as  given:  (1)  spring  heat,  0.50;  (2) 
country  heaC  0.63;  (3)  single-ahear  beat,  0.75; 
(4)  dxmble-ahear  heat,  1.00;  (6)  ateel-through 
heat,  1.25;  (6)  melting  heat,  1.50. 

Blister  ban  rolled  or  hammered  down  at  a 
yellow  heat  are  known  as  plated  bars  or  bar 
tteel.  In  the  manufacture  of  shear  steel  a  num- 
ber of  pieces,  broken  to  a  suitable  length,  are 
piled  together,  constituting  a  fagot,  covered  with 
nre  clay  and  borax  to  avoid  excessive  oxidation, 
and  drawn  out  under  a  hammer  into  a  bar 
termed  aingle-ahear  steel.  If  this  bar  is  doubled 
back  upon  itself  and  welded  together,  it  is  then 
known  as  double-ahear  steel.  Shear  steel  is  used 
for  various  articles  of  cutlery,  particularly  to 
farm  the  cutting  edge,  in  which  case  it  is  wdded 
to  a  softer  grade  to  form  a  tough  Incking. 
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As  shown  by  the  analysis  cited  above,  blister 
steel  is  not  at  all  homogeneous,  even  with  the 
most  careful  preparation,  and  consequently 
under  the  relatively  crude  conditions  which  for- 
merly existed  the  irregularities  in  composition 
were  much  more  pronounced.  To  oveixsome  this 
objectionable  feature^  Huntsman  carried  out 
lengthy  experiments  with  the  idea  of  securing 
uniformity  by  fusion  In  small  fire-clay  pots  or 
crucibles.  He  was  finally  successful  in  1740,  and 
his  original  process  is  still  carried  on  at  Shef- 
field and  also  serves  as  the  basis  of  a  number 
of  modifications.  The  process  is  principally  cm- 
ployed  for  the  production  of  special  steels  for 
tools,  machine  parts,  etc.,  where  quality  is  of 
the  first  importance,  its  cost  being  prohibitive 
for  ordinary  grades,  which  are  supplied  by  the 
Bessemer  and  open-hearth  processes.  It  is  also 
used  to  a  limited  extent  for  making  small  cast- 
ings. The  modifications  have  to  do  with  the 
materials  used  rather  than  with  the  details  of 
the  process  itself.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned: 
(1)  the  carburizing  fusion  method  of  melting 
soft  steel  or  wrought  iron  with  charcoal;  (2) 
the  pig  and  scrap  method  of  melting  soft  ateel 
or  WTOught-iron  scrap  with  a  pure  grade  of  cast 
iron;  (3)  the  Uchatius  or  pig  and  ore  method. 
In  which  ore  is  added  to  melted  cast  iron  to 
reduce  its  carlxm  contoit  as  desired.  The  fint 
of  these  Is  the  one  used  in  the  IThited  States. 

The  crucibles  which  hold  the  steel  are  made 
either  of  a  high  quality  of  fire  clay  mixed  wiUl 
a  little  powdered  coke  as  a  binder,  known  as 
clay  crucibles  or  white  pota,  and  used  princi- 
pally in  England;  or  of  a  mixture  of  about  half 
clay  and  half  graphite,  called  graphite  crucibles, 
which  are  practically  the  only  kind  used  in  the 
United  States  and  on  the  Continent.  After 
molding,  the  emcibles  are  fired  or  burnt  at  a 
high  temperature.  Their  manufacture  requires 
great  care  and  skill  in  its  details  and  is  a  con- 
siderable industry  in  itself. 

The  furnaces  for  heating  the  crucibles  may  be 
classed  as  vertical  or  horizontal,  according  to 
the  method  of  charging.  The  horizontal  type  is 
a  regenerative  reverberatory  furnace  ( Krupp 
furnace ) ,  resembling  an  open-heartb  furnace, 
gaseous  fuel  being  employed,  and  the  crucibles 
standing  on  the  hearth.  With  the  vertical  type 
the  fuel  may  be  either  gas,  coal,  or  coke.  If  gas 
is  used,  the  furnace  is  regenerative,  and  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  rectangular  chambers,  or 
melting  holes,  in  which  the  combustion  of  the 
gas  takes  place.  There  are  about  6  to  15  of 
these  chambers  to  a  furnace,  each  capable  of 
holding  6  crucibles.  In  coal  or  coke  furnaces, 
also  called  pot  holes,  coke  holea,  etc.,  the  cru- 
cibles are  set  directly  in  the  fuel,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  grate  bars,  a  chamber  being  provided 
underneath  for  cleaning. 

In  the  United  States  the  charge  is  ordinarily 
100  pounds,  and  the  graphite  crucible  weighs 
about  50  pounds.  The  material  employed  is 
usually  soft-steel  or  wrougbt-iron  scrap,  to- 
gether with  the  necessary  proportion  of  char- 
coal and  a  small  amount  of  oxide  of  manganese 
and  fluorspar  or  other  flux;  if  blister  steel  ts 
used,  the  charcoal  is  omitted.  The  larger  pieces 
are  put  at  the  bottom,  the  charcoal  and  oxide 
of  manganese  poured  on  these,  and  the  remaining 
space  filled  up  with  the  smaller  pieces.  The 
cover  is  tiien  put  on,  and  the  crucible  Kt  in  the 
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furnace.    D^ending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
charge  (low-carbon  heata,  on  account  of  the 
higher  temperature  necessary,  require  a  longer 
time  than  those  high  in  carbon),  the  meltingt 
which  is  the  first  stage  in  the  process,  occi^ties 
about  two  to  four  hours.    When  this  is  com- 
plete, tiie  efaaige  is  allowed  to  remain  a  certain 
length  of  time  until  the  steel  becomes  quiet,  i.e^ 
does  not  evolve  any  more  gas — a  result  probably 
due  to  silicon,  reduced  by  the  action  of  carbon 
on  the  wall  of  the  crucible,  combining  with  any 
oxygen  present,  either  free  or  existing  as  oxide, 
and  also  conferring  on  the  steel  the  property  of 
absorbing  and  retaining  a  certain  amount  of  gas. 
This  operation  is  known  as  hilling  the  steel, 
which,  when  perfectly  quiet,  is  said  to  be  dead, 
and  requires  about  one-quarter  to  one  and  three- 
quartera  hours,  usually  from  one-half  to  one 
hour.   The  total  time  for  a  heat  is  about  three 
to  four  hours,  three  heats  being  made  during 
each  turn  of  12  hours.    When  ready  for  pour- 
ing, the  crucibles  are  drawn  from  the  melting 
holes  and  set  on  the  floor.   The  covers  are  then 
taken  off,  and  the  slag  floating  on  top  of  the 
steel  is  largely  removed  by  means  of  a  hg^t  iron 
rod  with  a  ball  of  clay  on  one  end,  a^inrt  which 
it  chills  and  to  which  it  adheres.   The  steel  is 
now  poured  or  "teemed"  into  the  molds,  the  slag 
renuuning  on  top  of  it  being  kept  back 
a  bar  (flux  atick  or  skimmer)  held  against  it. 
Each  mold  receives  the  contents  of  one  crucible, 
or,  if  of  larger  size,  several  cruciblefuls  are  used. 
Several  cruciblefuls  may  also  be  poured  into  a 
ladle,  from  which  the  molds  are  filled.  Ingots, 
after  cooling  and  before  being  worked  down,  may 
be  topped,       the  tops  brdren  off,  to  determine 
the  grade  from  the  appearance  of  Uie  fracture, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  piped 
portion.   Cbemicu  analysis  has  now  almost  en- 
tirely replaced  this  optical  method  for  deter- 
minuig  tbe  composition.    The  average  life  of 
graphite  crucibles  is  about  six  to  nine  heats. 
In  E!nrii^  practice,  where  clay  crucibles  are 
used,  the  life  of  a  crucible  is  about  three  heats, 
and  the  charges  are  reduced  successively  on  ac- 
count of  the  <I<Hr  or  fhui  line  which  is  left  after 
each  melting.   The  first  ehai^  is  gmerallj  S6 
pounds,  the  second  about  44  pounds,  and  the 
third  38  poimds.   As  the  crucible  is  cold  for  the 
first  heat,  this  takes  about  four  and  one-half 
to  six  hours,  the  succeeding  heats  taking  con- 
siderably lees  time,  as  the  crucible  is  then  hot; 
three  heats  are  made  in  12  hoiurs. 

BBSSEiaS  FB0CHS8 

The  present  era  of  steel  making  commenced 
about  1855  with  the  advent  of  Sir  Henry  Bes- 
semer's  process,  which  he  discovered  while  in 
search  of  a  better  material  than  cast  iron,  but 
not  too  costly,  of  which  to  manufacture  ord* 
nance.  In  the  CDUrse  of  his  Investigation  he  ex- 
perimented with  a  Jet  of  air  blown  through 
molten  cast  iron.  The  use  of  air  and  steam  had 
been  tried  before,  but  not  exactly  in  the  same 
manner.  He  introduced  tiie  air  by  means  of  a 
small  clay  tube  passing  through  the  lid  of  a 
crucible  and  reaching  almost  to  the  bottom.  The 
crucible  was  placed  in  a  furnace  in  order  to  melt 
the  cast  iron  it  contained  and  also  to  supply  the 
heat  necessary  to  keep  it  in  this  condition  in 
view  of  the  sbrongly  owning  effect  which  it  was 
supposed  the  air  would  lutve.  When  this  raperi- 
ment  was  actual^  performed,  it  was  found  that 
the  air,  instead  of  lowering  the  temperature, 


greatly  increased  it,  and  that  after  the  metal 
was  once  molten  no  external  source  of  heat  was 
neoeesary.  This  phenomenon  is  due  to  the 
large  amount  of  heat  generated  by  the  rapid 
combustion  of  the  sUioon,  carbon,  and  manga- 
nese which  tiie  east  iron  contains.  It  is  stated 
that  William  Kelly,  in  the  United  States,  dis- 
covered and  applied  the  fundamental  principles 
at  an  earlier  date,  and  this  is  a^arently  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  the  Patent  Office,  some  years 
afterward,  allowed  his  claims  for  the  extension 
of  his  paten^ 

In  1866  Bessemer  read  before  tbe  Royal  In- 
stitution his  now  famous  paper  entitled  "On  the 
Manufacture  of  Steel  without  Fuel."  The 
method  dMcribed  appeared  to  be  such  a  radical 
departure  that  it  was  not  fully  accepted  until 
it  had  bem  actually  dononstrated.  When,  how- 
ever, the  attonpt  was  made  at  various  works  to 
put  it  into  practice,  it  resulted  in  complete  foil- 
nre,  the  reasons  for  which  now  seem  obvious. 
It  required  several  years  of  laborious  research 
to  determine  that  with  pig  iron  low  in  man- 
ganese the  blown  metal  would  be  red-short,  i,e., 
would  crack  and  crumble  when  worked  hot,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  oxide  of 
iron;  and  that  if  the  mnal  were  high  in  phoa- 
phorons  it  would  be  ixdd^hort,  ix.,  Mttle  when 
cold,  owing  to  the  presence  of  this  element,  none 
of  which  is  removed  by  the  original  (acid) 
method.  These  facts  had  not  been  discovered  in 
Beasemer's  earlier  experiments,  as  the  cast  iron 
used  was  low  in  phosphorus  and  contained  a 
fairly  high  percentage  of  manganese.  The  final 
success  of  uie  process  Is  due  in  great  measure 
to  Robert  Mushst,  who  discovered  that  either  a 
grade  of  pig  iron  rich  in  maneanese  or  spiegd 
added  to  the  blown  metal,  would  effect  its  deoxi- 
datioD.  Q^ransson,  in  Sweden,  was  also  la^dy 
responsible  for  its  ultimate  adoption,  being  the 
first  to  operate  It  successfully  on  a  commercial 
scale.  It  is  also  sometimes  called  Oxe  convert- 
ing, pneumatic,  or  more  rarely,  air-refining  proc- 
'  ees.  It  may  be  defined  as  a  process  for  the  pro- 
duction of  steel,  consisting  in  blowing  cold  air 
through  molten  pig  irim  contained  in  a  suitable 
Teasel,  wherd^  obtain  impurities  are  oxidized 
and  removed,  and  the  product  obtained  in  a  fluid 
conditi<m. 

Depending  upon  the  nature  of  tbe  lining  of 
tbe  vessel,  tiiere  are  two  modifications:  (a)  the 
add  Bessemer  procea*  (the  original,  and  hence 
called  simply  tiie  BeMvmer  prooest),  by  which 
nearly  all  of  the  silicon,  carbon,  and  manganese 
-are  eliminated,  the  phtmphorus  and  smphnr, 
however,  remaining  unaffected;  and  (6)  the 
haaio  Beaaemer  process  (due  to  S.  G.  Thomas, 
aided  to  some  extent  by  P.  C.  Gtilehrist,  hence 
sometimes  called  the  Thomat-CHU^ritt,  or,  on 
the  Continent,  simply  tiie  Thomas  proem),  in 
which  there  is  elimination  of  nearly  all  of  tha 
silicon,  carbon,  and  manganese,  as  in  the  acid 
process,  and,  in  addition,  most  at  the  phosphoma 
a;id  part  of  the  sulphur. 

'The  vessel  or  converter  is  shaped  like  an  egg 
or  a  pear,  the  bottom  or  rarely  (except  for 
foundry  work)  one  side  of  which  Is  perforated 
with  a  number  of  small  holes  through  which  a 
powerful  Uast  of  air  enters  and  passes  thnM^ 
the  bath  of  metal,  thereby  oxidizing  the  imr 
purities,  which  go  into  the  slag  if  solid,  or  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  ccmverter  if  gaseous.  After 
the  (nidation  of  the  impurities  tbe  bath  con- 
tains a  certain  amount  of  oxide  and  Ires  oxj- 
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gen,  which  are  removed  principally  by  manga- 
nese in  some  form,  and  the  composition  adjusted 
as  desired. 

The  equipment  of  a  modem  plant,  particularly 
as  regards  American  practice,  consists  essentially 
of  usually  two  to  four  converters,  with  the  nec- 
essary appliuMea  for  handling  the  molten  pig 
iron,  the  finished  steel,  etc.;  large  auxiliary 
vessels  or  mixers,  in  which  molten  metal  from 
the  blast  furnaces  is  stored,  or,  if  oold  pig  la 
used,  cupolas  for  mdting  it  as  well  as  the 
Spiegel,  if  rail  steel  or  a  similar  grade  is  to  be 
manufactured ;  and  powerful  blowing  engines 
for  supplying  the  blast.  The  operation  of  the 
vessels  is  controlled  by  a  blower  stationed  on  a 
platform  or  pulpit  a  snort  distance  away,  where 
be  can  see  all  that  is  going  on.  There  are  also 
pouring  platforms,  storage  yards,  etc 
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The  oravoier  (see  Fig.  8)  is  lined  with  either 
acid  or  basic  material,  according  to  the  method 
that  is  to  be  employed,  and  is  suspended,  at 
a  little  above  tlie  centre  of  gravity,  b^  trunnions 
so  that  it  can  be  tilted  throu^  various  angles. 
In  the  ori^ual  form,  now  little  used,  it  was  set 
on  a  permanent  fonndition  and  could  not  tip. 
The  lining  is  oontained  In  a  sted  shell  consist- 
ing of  the  following  sections:  the  "bottom"; 
the  middle  portion,  known  as  the  "body"  or 
"belly";  and  the  upper  part  or  "nose,"  which 
is  open  at  the  top  or  "mouth."  The  blast,  at  a 
preesure  of  about  20  to  25  poimds  per  square 
inch,  is  admitted  through  the  bottom  hy  means 
of  tuyere  bricks  in  each  of  which  are  a  number 
of  small  holes  or  tuyeres;  these  brides  are  set 
in  refractory  material  or  bottom  tiuff,  and  the 
irtiole  ia  heul  in  a  suitaUe  casting  Hsbeaad  to 
the  body  of  the  converter  by  cotter  pins. 

As  the  lining  of  the  bottom  wears  away  much 
more  rapidly  uian  that  of  the  body  portion,  the 
advantage  of  the  present  form,  which  can  be 
readily  removed  and  replaced  by  a  fresh  one,  is 
evident.  This  was  desif^ed  by  A.  L.  Holley,  who 
was  also  responsible  for  many  other  important 
mechanical  improvements.  The  bottom  is  closed 
1^  an  iron  plate,  between  which  and  the  tuyeres 
is  an  open  space  or  wind  boa  into  which  the 
blast  is  admitted  from  a  pipe  connected  with 
one  of  the  trunnions,  which  is  hollow  and  is  in 
turn  connected  with  the  blast  main.  In  basic 
practice  the  refractory  bottom  portion  Is  called 
the  plug,  and  the  tuyfrre  holes  are  usually  formed 
by  ramming  burnt  lime,  mixed  with  tar  or 
pitch  as  a  binder,  aroimd  pins  which  are  sub- 
sequently withdrawn.  For  acid  vessels  the  body 
and  nose  sections  are  lined  with  blocks  and 
pieces  of  ganister  or  firestone  set  in  a  mixture 
of  mirfstened  ground  ganister  or  quarts  together 
with  a  little  oiay  to  render  the  mass  plastic.  In 
basic  practice  crushed  bnmt  dolomite,  mixed 


with  tar  or  pitch  as  a  binder,  is  rammed  in  be- 
tween the  shell  and  a  temporary  wooden  form. 
The  bottom  and  lining  must  be  dried  very  care- 
fully before  use.  When  a  vessel  is  tipped  over 
on  its  side  or  turned  down,  there  must  be  enough 
curve  or  belly  to  bring  the  level  of  the  molten 
metal  below  the  tuyires^ 

Add  Beaaemer  Process.  The  vessel,  heated 
from  a  previous  charge  or  from  a  fire  built 
within  it,  is  turned  down,  and  the  molten  pig 
iron  run  in.  The  blast  is  then  turned  on,  after 
which  the  vessel  is  turned  up,  i.e.,  rotated  to  the 
vertical  position.  The  aetoal  blowing  takes 
about  8  to  12  minutes  in  the  United  States  and 
usually  over  twice  as  long  in  England.  The 
changes  taking  place  in  the  charge  are  Indicated 
by  the  character  and  appearance  of  the  flame 
issuing  fmt  of  the  nose  of  the  converter.  At 
first  practically  only  the  silicon  and  part  of  the 
manganese  are  burned,  and  the  flame  is  short 
and  dull  in  color;  after  tiie  silicon  has  been 
oxidized  the  carbon  is  attacked,  and  the  fianw 
becomes  longer  and  of  dazzling  brilliance.  This 
latter  period  is  sometimes  termed  ^e  boil  on 
account  of  the  copious  evolution  of  carbonic- 
oxide  (carbon  monoxide)  gas  which  violently 
stirs  up  the  metal  and,  after  escaping,  burns  In 
the  air  to  carbonic  acid  (carbon  dioxide).  As 
the  flame  is  very  trying  to  the  ciyes,  epeOal 
dark-colored  blowers'  ghunes  sra  worn  in  order 
to  observe  It.  While  the  carbon  is  bnming,  it 
is  long,  clear,  and  brilliant.  When  the  carbon 
is  nearly  gone,  the  flame  drops  or  shortens  and 
also  becomes  full  of  dark  lines,  showing  that 
the  blowing  is  finished.  The  vessel  is  then 
turned  down,  the  blast  shut  off,  and  the  metal 
reoarburieed  (see  below)  preparatory  to  pour- 
ing it  into  mcdds. 

The-  heat  necessary  for  the  process  is  derived 
principally  from  the  combustion  d  the  siliccm 
and  carbtm.  If  the  pig  iron  contains  too  hiA 
a  percentage  of  silicon,  too  much  heat  will  be 
generated,  and  the  charge  is  said  to  blow  hot. 
In  this  case  it  U  necessary  to  cool  the  bath, 
and  this  is  effected  by  blowing  in  steam  with  the 
blast  or,  better,  by  throwing  m  cold  steel  scrap, 
which  is  low  in  these  elements.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  iron  contains  too  little  silicon,  the 
opposite  conditicHi  results,  and  the  charge  is  said 
to  blow  ooUL  The  vessd  must  then  be  turned 
down  so  that  the  blast  will  strike  the  aurfaee 
of  the  bath.  This  produces  the  required  heat 
by  the  oxidation  of  some  of  the  metallic  iron. 
The  metal  is  said  to  have  been  blown  full  when 
only  traces  of  carbon  remain  (about  0.04  or 
0.05  per  cent) ;  if  the  blowing  is  stopped  shortly 
before  this  point  is  reached,  the  metal  is  said 
to  have  been  blown  jfounp.  In  the  United  States 
the  capMily  of  a  vessel  varies  from  about  8  to 
2S  tons  per  heat,  the  oui^t  of  a  pair  of  vessds 
being  about  40,000  to  66,000  tons  per  month. 
The  use  of  the  otmverter  in  tiie  dupleci  prooess  is 
mentioned  below. 

Basic  Bessemer  Process.  A  certain  amount 
of  lime  is  charged  with  the  molten  pig  iron,  but 
otherwise  the  process  is  conducted  in  practically 
the  same  manner  as  the  acid  process  until  the 
drop  of  the  flame.  At  this  point,  instead  of 
turning  the  vessel  down,  the  blowing  is  con- 
tinued (sometimes  after  the  removal  of  the  old 
slag  and  the  addition  of  a  little  more  lime)  for 
about  four  or  five  minutes  as  determined  by  ex- 
perience, during  which  most  of  the  phomhoms 
and  some  of  the  sulphur  are  removed   Ilie  end 
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of  the  operation  is  determined  by  taking  a  small 
test  ingot,  which  is  forged  down  while  still  hot, 
quenched  in  water,  and  broken.  The  appearance 
of  the  fracture  and  also  the  malleability  of  the 
metal  indicate  the  state  of  the  process.  The  first 
,  period,  up  to  the  drop  of  the  name,  is  known  as 
the  foreblow,  and  uie  aecondt  the  aft^rblow. 
When  ready,  the  Tessel  is  turned  down  and  the 
Uaet  stopped,  as  before.  As  much  as  possible 
of  the  slag  is  poured  off  before  recarhurizing  to 
prevent  an  undue  amount  of  phosphorus  from 
being  reduced  and  reentering  the  metaL  As 
this  action  always  occurs  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
charge  must  be  blown  down,  i.e.,  the  phosphorus 
reduced  to  a  considerably  lower  percentage  than 
that  permitted  in  the  finished  steel.  A  heat  ze- 
quires  about  SO  to  30  minutes,  and  one  vessel 
can  produce  about  1000  to  5000  tons  per  month, 
depending  upon  the  size,  which  varies  from 
about  16  to  25  tons  per  heat.  As  already  stated, 
the  basic  process  is  not  used  in  the  United 
States,  as  the  pig  iron  does  not  contain  a  bu£B- 
cient  percentage  of  phosphorus. 

In  steel  foundries  small  converters,  called 
"baby"  Bessemer  converters,  with  a  capacity  of 
about  two  to  five  tons,  are  frequently  employed. 
VariouB  lypeB  and  modifications,  principally  as 
r^rdfl  ute  apparatus,  have  been  tried  from 
time  to  time;  but  the  process  itself  is  essentially 
the  same  as  described  for  the  acid  process,  whicit 
is  practically  the  only  one  used  in  connection 
with  the  manufacture  of  castings,  at  least  those 
ma4e  outside  of  la^  steel  worlo. 

OPEN-HBABTH  PBOOESS 

This  is  a  process  for  the  production  of  steel 
by  the  oxidation  and  removal  of  the  excess  of 
impurities  contained  in  a  bath  of  metallic  inm 
lying  on  the  hearth  of  a  regenerative  furnace, 
the  product  being  tapped  in  a  fluid  condition. 
The  metallic  charge  may  consist  of  (a)  pig  iron 
(either  solid  or  molten) ;  (&)  pig  iron  and  steel 
or  wrought-iron  scrap;  or  (c)  steel  or  wrought- 
iron  scrap  and  carbon  (coal  or  coke).  As  in  the 
Bessemer  process,  there  are  two  modifications, 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  lining  of  the 


The  process  was  invented  by  Sir  C.  W.  Siemens 
in  England  and  was  first  used  commercially  in 
1865.  The  principle  of  keeping  the  charge 
moltra  throughout  the  entire  operation  of  puri- 
fication was  not  new  as  applied  to  rererberatory 
fnmaoes,  but  had  previonaly  failed  owing  to  the 
insufficient  temperature  obtainable  in  t^is  type 
of  furnace  as  then  known. 

The  original  (acid)  method  of  Siemens  was  to 
melt  pig  iron  alone  and  oxidize  the  impurities 
by  additions  of  ore  (Siemens  or  pig  and  ore 
process),  assisted  by  the  oxygen  in  tifie  furnace 
gases;  it  was  therefore  practically  identical  with 
puddling  except  for  the  higher  temperature 
which  maintained  the  charge  in  a  molten  condi- 
tion. The  brothers  Martin,  in  Sireuil,  France, 
added  steel  or  wrougbt-iron  scrap,  without  any 
ore,  to  molten  pig  irm  until  the  desired  com- 
position was  obtained,  there  being  only  slight 
oxidation  (and  purification)  from  the  gases 
(Siemens-Martint  Martin-Siemens,  Martin  or  pig 
and  scrap  process).  The  former  was  there- 
fore strictly  an  oxidation  process,  while  the 
latter  was  almost  solely  a  dilution  process.  The 
various  names  mentioned  have  commonly  lost 
their  special  significance  and  are  used  more  or 
less  interchangeably,  the  terms  pig  and  ore  or 
pig  and  scrap  being  employed  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  between  them.  Ordinarily 
a  combination  method,  with  varyii^  propor- 
tions of  pig,  scrap,  and  ore,  is  practiced.  The 
term  open  hearth  as  applied  to  the  process  is 
derived  from  the  type  of  fumaoe;  it  is  used 
universally  in  the  United  States  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  Kngland. 

Open-Hearth  Furnace.  This  is  a  regoiera- 
tive  reverberatory  furnace,  the  name  signifying 
that  the  hearth  u  open  or  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  flame.  It  should^  rather  be  called  a  Pie- 
men* or  a  Siemens  regenerative  furnace,  as  is 
done  in  England ;  the  name  Martin  furnace 
(used  on  the  Continent)  is  incorrect,  as  the  Mar- 
ting  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  design  of  the 
furnace,  only  with  the  process. 

The  furnace  ( see  Fig.  9 )  comprises  the  follow- 
ing essential  features:  /(a)  the  hearth  or  sole, 
which  contains  the  charge  ooraad  (fi)  with  u 


Flo.  9.  LovoiTUDiKAL  AMD  nuKsvam  aaonom  or  aunoKABT  omi-nuns  stbbl  ruaicAcs. 

furnace ;  [( 1 )  the  acid  open-hearth  process,  in 
which  nearly  all  the  silicon  and  manganese,  and 
the  desired  proportion  of  the  carbon,  are  re- 
moved; (2)  the  basic  open-hearth  process,  in 
whi<di  there  is  removal  of  silicon,  manganese, 
and  carbon,  as  in  tiie  acid  process,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, most  of  the  phosphorus  and  usually  also 
some  of  the  mlphiir,  but  to  an  uncertain  extentX 


arched  brick  roof;  (c)  ports  or  passages  at  each 
end  of  the  hearth,  the  air  and  gas  for  combus- 
tion entering  through  those  at  one  end  and  the 
products  of  combustion  leaving  through  tfaose 
at  the  other  end;  (d)  the  regeneraiort  or  regem- 
erative  oAam&ers,  nearly  filled  with  eheeker- 
work,  at  each  end  of  and  below  the  hnrth; 
the  Tcgmenion  at  one  end  are  oonneeted  with 
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tbe  ports  1^  Tertical  flues  or  mptaket,  and  at 
the  other  with  the  chimney  or  stack  by  horiam- 
tal  flues;  at  the  bottom  of  the  uptakes  are  (f) 
small  chambers  or  receptacles  called  oinder  or 
«/ajr  pockets,  which  can  be  easily  cleaned,  to 
catch  any  large  particles  of  dirt  and  slag  car- 
ried OTW  from  the  hearth  and  thus  prerenft  their 
entering  and  clogging  up  the  ebeckerwork.  The 
hearth  of  a  modem  furnace  ia  oonstoncted  o|  steel 
plates,  covered  first  with  tSlietk  bricks,  on  top 
of  which  is  the  lining  proper,  consisting  of  (a) 
for  acid  practic^  silica  bricks  with  flne  sand, 
burnt  or  sintered  into  place ;  ( & )  f  or  basic  practice, 
magneaite  bricks  covered  with  crushed  dolomite, 
sometimes  mixed  with  a  little  pitch  or  tar  to 
•erre  as  a  binder.  The  roof  and  walls,  above 
tbe  level  reached  by  the  alag  of  the  bath,  are 
built  of  silica  (rarely  niagneaite)  bricks,  and 
below  this  of  sUiea  (acid)  or  magnesite  (basic) 
bribes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  proc- 
ess! Sometimes  chrome  (neutral)  bricks  are 
insuied  between  ihe  silica  and  the  magnesite 
bricks  in  the  walls  and  linins.  The  hearth  is 
provided  with  a  tap  hole  through  the  back 
wall,  which  in  the  case  of  stationary  furnaces 
must  be  closed  up  carefully  with  refractoiy 
material  of  the  same  kind  as  the  lining;  wiui 
a  tilting  furnace  this  hole,  except  when  topping, 
ia  above  the  level  of  the  bath  and  so  need  not 
be  closed  up  tightly.  The  hearth  is  usually 
rectangular  in  shape,  rarely  round  or  oval.  The 
r^raerators  are  uie  distinctive  feature  of  the 
furnace  and  consist  of  flre-brick  flues  filled  with 
bricks  set  on  edge  and  arranged  in  such  a  way 
as  to  have  a  great  number  of  small  passages  be- 
tween them,  called,  on  account  of  the  uncied 
resemblance,  eheekerM  or  oheckerwork,  which  ab- 
stract most  of  the  heat  from  the  outgoing  waste 
gases  and  return  it  later  to  the  incoming  cold 
gases  for  combustion,  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  stoves  of  a  blast  famaoe.  On  account  of  the 
system  of  beating,  only  gaseous  fuel,  or  fuels 
having  the  same  general  character,  can  be  em- 
ployed. In  the  case  of  producer  gas,  both  the 
air  and  gas  are  preheated  in  separate  regenera- 
tors, uniting  and  burning  only  after  they  have 
entered  the  furnace;  with  natural  gas,  petro- 
knm,  or  powdered  coal,  only  the  ur  is  pre- 
heated; they  are  introduced  near  the  ports,  the 
two  latter  bnng  injected  with  air  or  steam. 

The  furnace  may  be  built  either  on  a  perma- 
nent foundation,  when  it  is  termed  a  ttaiiotMry 
or  fixed  fumace,  or  else  arranged  bo  that  the 
portion  comprising  the  hearth  may  be  tipped, 
when  it  is  known  as  a  tipping  or  tilting  furnace. 

In  the  United  States,  steel-works  furnaces, 
Le.,  those  of  large  size  intended  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ingots,  generally  have  a  capa<nty 
per  charge  of  about  60  to  100  sroes  tons,  the 
usual  siie  of  fnmaeea  constructed  recently  being 
abont  70  to  100  tons;  for  some  special  processes 
the^  may  have  a  capacity  up  to  250  tons  or 
over,  and  in  this  case  are  of  the  tilting  variety. 
Smaller  furnaces  of  about  10  to  20  tons'  capaci^ 
are  generally  confined  to  use  in  steel  foundries. 
In  ordinary  practice  a  beat  requires  about  6 
to  12  hours,  UBuallT  7  to  10  hours,  and  a  furnace 
will  make  about  12  to  22  heats  per  week  of 
dx  days,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  size, 
a  large  fumace,  as  a  rule,  requiring  more  time 
for  a  neat.  The  furnaces  were  originally  charged 
by  hand,  the  material  being  laid  on  a  spadelike 
instrument,  called  a  peel,  which  was  rested  on 
the  sill  of  one  of  the  doors  and  then  pushed  into 
the  furnace.  With  large  modem  furnaces,  how< 
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ever,  charing  is  done  by  means  of  a  machine. 
The  stock  for  tiie  charge  is  loaded  into  steel 
boxes,  which  are  picked  up  by  the  peel  of  the 
machine,  pushed  into  the  furnace,  revolved  to 
deposit  their  contents,  and  then  withdrawn. 

Add  Open-Hearth  Proceas.  Ordinarily  the 
eharge  ia  composed  of  pig  and  scrap,  the  uitter, 
aa  a  rule,  forming  the  greater  part,  up  to  al>ont 
00  70  per  cent.  As  in  the  acid  Bessemer 
prooesa,  the  materials  must  contain  less  phos- 

ShoruB  and  sulphur  than  is  permissible  in  the 
nished  steel,  as  there  is  no  elimination  of  these 
elements,  and  in  the  case  of  sulphur  an  addi- 
tional amoiut  may  be  tiUcen  up  from  tiie  gases. 
In  some  cases  the  scrap  is  charged  first,  and  the 
pig  placed  on  tt^;  in  others  this  oi6xst  is  re- 
versed. The  first  stage  eonsiste  in  mdtlng  the 
materials  down,  during  which  much  of  the  sili- 
con,  maneanese,  and  carbon  are  oxidized  and 
eliminated.  When  completely  melted,  the  bath 
should  contain  about  0,60  per  cent  carbon  for 
low-carbon  steel;  and  slightly  over  about  1  per 
cent  for  high-carbon  st^  when  tbe  carbon  is 
secured  principally  from  that  in  tbe  bath  with- 
out any  considerable  final  addition.  To  deter- 
mine the  conditicm  of  the  bath  a  sample  is  taken 
out  in  a  long-handled  spoon  and  poured  into  a 
small  iron  mold.  Hie  test  ingot  so  obtained  is 
removed  immediately,  quenched  in  water,  and 
broken,  the  appearance  of  the  fracture  giving 
the  desired  information.  In  foreign  practice  the 
test  ingot  is  usually  forged  down  oefore  quendi- 
ing  and  breaking.  Frequently  when  making 
high-carbon  steel,  say,  over  about  0.50  per  cen^ 
a  rapid  chemical  determination  for  carbon  ia 
made. 

If  the  heat  meiU  high,  te.,  if  the  percentage 
of  carlxHi  is  still  too  hi^  ore  in  small  anunmta 
is  fed  in  to  hasten  its  oxidation,  an  operation 
termed  or«ing.  Under  these  conditions  there 
is  little  danger  of  corroding  the  lining  owing 
to  the  prot^ioB  afforded  it  by  the  metallic 
bath  and  the  slag  already  formed.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  heat  melte  low,  with  the  conse- 
quent danger  that  the  bath  wilt  not  be  hot 
enough  by  the  time  the  carbon  has  been  oxi- 
dized to  the  necessary  extent,  a  certain  amount 
of  pig  (which  is  hioh  in  carbon)  is  thrown  in 
to  supply  the  deficiency  in  this  element,  and 
this  is  known  as  pigging  or  pigging  boefc.  If 
the  carbon  has  been  eliminated  too  soon,  and 
there  is  only  slight  agitation  of  the  bath,  owing 
to  the  small  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  being 
evolved,  there  is  danger  of  chilling,  aa  sufficient 
heat  cannot  be  absorbed  by  the  metal  tbroTigli 
the  relatively  nonconducting  blanket  of  slag. 
A  certain  amount  of  heat  is  furnished  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  carbon  and  impurities,  but  the 
greater  part  necessary  (owing  to  the  downess 
of  the  process,  as  referred  to  in  connection  with 
the  BesBcmer  process)  must  be  secured  from  the 
combustion  of  fuel.  Contact  of  the  metal  with 
the  hot  gases,  by  which  its  heating  is  effected,  is 
brought  about  indirectly  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
carbon  in  the  metallic  bath  itself,  which  causes 
it  to  bubble  and  seethe.  Consequently,  as  men- 
tioned above,  it  is  essential  at  all  tiiOBs  to  have 
a  certain  proportion  of  carbon  in  the  bath,  as 
otherwise  it  wonld  become  too  cold  to  tap.  The 
temperature  of  the  bath  ia  usually  determined 
partly  by  the  eye  (protected  by  bine  glasses) 
and  partly  from  the  melting  meet  on  a  low- 
carbon  steel  bar  submerged  in  the  bath  for 
about  10  seconds.  If  the  bar  is  melted  off  al- 
most squarely  across,  the  bath  is  hot  enough* 
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while  if  there  remains  a  long  tapering  point  It 
is  still  too  oold.  The  direction  of  the  air  and 
the  sas  is  reverBcd,  by  changing  the  Talres,  at 
r«guwr  interrals  of  atwnt  20  minutes  at  the  be- 
ginniiiff,  and  16  mhiutei  or  less  towards  the 
end  01  the  heat.  Just  befOTe  tapping,  a  raiiJl 
amount  of  ferromanganese,  containing  about 
80  per  cent  of  manganese,  is  usually  thrown  into 
the  bath  to  hold  the  heat,  i.e.,  to  prevent  any 
further  removal  of  carbon  and  ako  to  effect 
a  Mrtial  deoxidation  by  its  own  oxidation. 

There  are  two  methods  for  obtaining  the 
desired  carbon  content  in  the  finished  steel:  ((a) 
W  remoTing  nearly  all  the  carbon  uid  adding 
the  proper  amount  at  tiie  end;  (&)  by  eliminat- 
ing it  only  to  the  derived  peroent^ge  ("catching 
the  carbon  01^  the  down")  and  then  tipping 
imme^tdy.y  In  either  case  manganese,  and 
usoally  a  alight  amount  of  siliotm,  imut  be 
added  (generally  in  the  ladle)  to  remove  the 
remaining  oxide  from  the  metal. )  When  the 
bath  is  in  the  right  condition,*  both  as  to  com- 
position and  temperature,  it  is  tapped  by  knock- 
ing out  the  material  in  the  tapping  hole,  if  the 
furnace  la  ctatimiary,  or  1^  tilung  the  fnmace, 
if  it  la  of  that  ijpet  ao  tiiat  the  metal  can 
flow  out. 

Budo  Open-Hearth  Procesa.   The  charge  is 

much  the  same  as  for  the  acid  process,  except 
that  it  is  not  limited  in  its  phospnoms  content; 
the  sulphur,  however,  should  be  reasonably  low, 
as  its  elimination  is  rather  uncertain;  the  sili- 
con should  also  be  low  to  avoid  the  use  of  an 
excessive  amount  of  lime,  and  also  since  ita 
nidation  is  not  depended  upon  for  the  neces- 
sary beat.  The  Umeatone  aiu  ore  to  form  the 
baale  alag  and  to  ossiat  in  the  nidation  are 
charged  before  the  metallic  portion,  as  in  thia 
caae  there  is  no  danger  of  excessive  corrosion 
of  the  lining,  since  it  is  also  basic  in  character ; 
the  actual  elimination  of  the  phosphorus  and 
any  sulphur  is  due  to  the  lime.  The  limestone 
is  generally  employed  in  its  natural  condition, 
but  is  occasionally  burnt  beforehand.  With 
these  and  certain  other  minor  difTerences,  the 
basic  proceaa  closely  resembles  the  acid  in  its 
operation.  The  pn^iwtlon  of  pig  is  commonly 
larger  and.  whenever  practicable,  is  charged  in 
the  molten  condition  direct  from  the  blast  fur- 
nace or  mixer,  as  a  considerable  saving  results. 

Special  Open-Hearth  and  Combination. 
Processes.  Certain  special  modifications  have 
been  adopted  with  a  view  to  decreasing  the  coat, 
increaung  the  output,  or  making  use  of  material 
otherwise  difficult  to  treat,  e.g.,  high-phosphorus 
pig- 

Bertrand-Thiel  Procesa. — ^This  process  was 
worked  out  about  1894  at  the  works  of  the 
Prager  Eisenindustrie  Oesellsehaft  at  Kladno, 
Bohemia,  Ernst  Bertrand  and  Otto  llilel,  and 
was  designed  for  use  with  pig  iron  too  high  in 
phosphorus  (about  I  to  2  per  cent  or  over)  for 
convenient  treatment  according  to  ordinary  prac- 
tice, but  which  was  still  too  low  in  this  element 
for  the  liasic  Bessemer  process.  It  consists  in 
charging  pi^,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  scrap, 
in  one  basic  furnace  run  at  a  relatively  low 
temperature,  in  which  nearly  all  the  phosphorus 
and  silicon,  and  only  a  email  part  of  the 
carbon,  are  removed;  this  part  of^  the  process 
closely  resembles  pig  toashing.  The  resulting 
partly  purified  metal,  without  the  slag,  is  then 
Immediately  transferred  to  another  basic  fur- 
nace in  which  scrap  or  ore,  or  both,  together 


with  some  lime  (oecasicmally  also  a  little  addi- 
tional pig),  liave  previously  been  heated.  A 
very  rapid  reaction  at  once  takes  place  between 
the  iron  <Hdde  and  the  carbon  and  remaining  im- 
puritiea  in  the  metal,  which  are  apeedify  rednoed 
below  the  required  limits.  The  further  details 
are  the  same  as  in  r^ular  practice.  The  time 
for  a  chaige  is  about  two  to  four  hours  in  each 
furnace,  depending  largely  upon  the  size  of  a 
charge. 

JfottelZ  Prooeu. — This  is  a  modification  of 
the  pig  and  ore  process  in  which  steel  scrap  may 
also  be  used,  and  was  devised  by  Ambrose  Honell 
at  the  Homestead  Steel  Works  of  the  Camt^e 
Steel  Company.  It  is  usually  carried  out  in  a 
fixed  basic  furnace,  but  ia  equally  applicable  to  a 
tilting  furnace.  It  consists  in  heating  lime  and 
ore  or  some  other  form  of  iron  oxide,  the  latter 
amounting  to  about  20  to  2fi  per  cent  of  the 
pig,  until  they  become  pasty.  When  this  has 
occurred,  the  pig  in  a  molten  condition  is  run 
in,  and  a  violent  reaction  takes  place.  A  large 
quantity  of  slag  Is  formed,  most  of  which  runs 
out  of  a  speciu  notch  in  the  back  wall  of  the 
furnace,  if  stationary,  into  an  auxiliary  cinder 
pit,  or  by  tilting  the  furnace,  if  of  that  variety, 
so  that  it  can  run  out  of  the  tiding  hole.  This 
first  ali^  oontains  about  00  per  eent  of  the  phos- 
phorus and  most  of  the  rilioon  orij^nally  in  the 
pig,  while  at  this  point  about  2  per  cent  of  the 
carbon  still  remains  in  the  bath  owiiur  to  the 
initially  relatively  low  temperature.  The  heat 
is  then  worked  down  and  handled  as  in  regular 
practice,  requiring  about  tb»  same  thae  as  an 
ordinary  pig  and  scrap  heat. 

Talbot  Process. — This  is  also  a  pig  and  ore 
process,  altiiough  scrap  is  occasionally  added, 
tmt  principally  as  a  means  of  disposing  of  it 
It  was  originated  1^  Benjamin  Talbot  about 
1897  at  the  Pcncoyd  Iron  Works,  near  Philadel- 
phia. It  depends  upon  the  rapid  oxidation  of 
the  impurities  contained  in  molten  pig  iron  by 
a  liquid,  highly  ferruginous  slag,  and  is  car- 
ried out  in  a  basic  furnace,  generally  of  the 
tilting  type.  The  essential  point  is  always  to 
keep  a  certain  amount  of  metal  in  the  furnace 
for  the  purpose  of  (a)  dlluthig  the  impurities 
contained  in  the  subsequent  additions  of  pig 
irm,  and  (&)  furnishing  a  reservoir  of  heat  to 
enable  a  very  fluid  slag  to  be  maintained.  A 
tilting  furnace  of  about  260  tons'  capacity  or 
over  is  ordinarily  employed,  and  about  one- 
quarter  to  one-third  of  tiie  finished  steel  is 
tapped  out  at  one  time.  This  having  been  done, 
additions  of  ore  or  other  form  of  ir<m  oxide 
and  lime  are  made,  and  after  they  are  thor- 
oughly melted  and  incorporated  with  the  for- 
mer slag,  the  proper  amount  of  molten  pig  iron 
ia  run  In.  Tiiis  occaaions  a  violent  reaction, 
and  most  of  the  phosphoma  and  silicon  is 
eliminated  in  a  few  minutes;  while  this  reac- 
tion is  in  progress  a  large  amount  of  the  slag 
boils  up  and  runs  out  of  the  furnace.  The  bath 
is  then  adjusted  as  in  ordinary  practice,  a  por- 
tion is  tapped  out,  and  the  cycle  of  operations 
repeated.  A  furnace  is  emptied  completely  only 
at  the  aid  of  the  week  or  for  a  shutdown  for 
repairs.  A  heat  requires  about  two  to  four 
hours. 

Duplea  Prooen. — This  conaiata  in  the  com- 
bined treatment  of  pig  iron,  first  in  an  acid 
Bessemer  converter,  and  afterward  in  a  basic 
tmen-hearth  furnace,  the  object  being  to  obtain 
the  more  rapid  working  lA  the  former  and  the 
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nwter  pmifleation  duraetertstie  of  the  latter. 
Omnn  in  Oermany  patented  ibe  prooess,  whieh 
ia  ewentially  the  same  aa  that  used  to-day.  The 
blowing  in  the  converter  takes  about  10  to  16 
minutes,  and  the  flnisfaing  in  the  open-hearth 
furnace  about  two  to  ei^t  hours,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  heat  and  other  conditions. 
Ab  carried  out  at  one  works,  part  of  the  pig  ia 
blown  until  neMrly  all  of  the  illicon  and  the 
carbon  is  oxidized,  as  in  ordinary  Bessemer 

Eractice.  This  serves  as  molten  steel  scrap,  and, 
eing  highly  oxidized,  it  produces  a  vigorous  re* 
action  with  the  remainder  of  the  pig,  which  is 
blown  only  sufficiently  to  remove  the  silicon,  the 
action  being  stopped  before  much  of  the  carbon 
has  been  eliminated.  The  process  is  completed 
as  usual.  Blown  metal  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
Talbot  process  to  replace  part  or  all  of  the  ordi- 
nary molten  pig  iron. 

KLBOTHgriuamo  Roonns 

Tbe  term  "electric  processes,"  commonly  used, 
is  likely  to  prove  misleading  to  the  uninitiated 
as  si^ifying  that  electricity  per  se  exerts  some 
peculur  action  which  confers  a  special  quality 
oa  the  product.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  its  pres- 
ent commercial  application  to  the  manufacture 
of  steel  or  cast  iron,  it  is  chiefly  a  substitute 
for  fuel  as  the  source  of  heat.  An  alternating 
current  is  always  used,  as  it  can  be  transmitted 
at  a  high  voltage,  with  lower  cost  of  conversion 
to  the  required  voltage  tiian  is  possible  with  a 
direct  current;  in  the  case  of  induction  furnaces 
a  direct  current  ia  out  of  the  question.  Electro- 
lytic  methods,  such  as  are  employed  for  the 
refining  of  copper,  by  which  uie  material  is 
efaeml(»]ly  decompoaea  or  split  up,  require  a 
direct  eurrent  and  hare  been  oppliea  to  the  pro- 
duction of  iron  only  when  it  is  desired  to  have 
the  metal  as  pure  as  possible  for  experimental 
purposes  and  in  ver^  small  (quantities,  the  cost 
of  these  methods  being  prohibitive  for  general 
purposes.  Electrothermio  processes  may  be 
classified  according  to  the  type  of  furnace  and 
the  method  of  beating  employed ;  another  classi- 
fleatitm  would  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
op«u<ion,  such  as  smelting,  refining,  carbnriz- 
ing,  etc. 

1.  Arc  Furnace.  The  requirite  temperature 
is  obtained  by  radiation  from  an  arc  formed  be- 
tween two  electrodes,  or  between  one  or  more 
eleetrodes  and  the  charge,  either  initially  in 
solid  lumps  (between  which  small  arcs  may  also 
be  formed)  or  molten.  When  the  charge  is 
molten,  the  current  may  pass  from  one  ele<Srode 
into  the  bath,  then  out  again  to  another  elec- 
trode in  aeries  with  the  first,  or  else  out  tiirou^ 
tite  bottom  of  the  hearth  which  then  contains 
'one  of  the  electrodes;  a  certain  amount  of  heat- 
ing by  resistance  also  occurs,  and  to  indicate 
this  fact  the  term  aro-reaistance  heating  (or 
furnace)  is  sometimes  empWed. 

2.  Induction  Furnace,  'thw  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  an  electrical  transformer.  It  con- 
sists of  an  annular  trough,  or  two  or  more  such 
faonshs  connected  togriJker,  which  constitute 
the  hearth,  the  contained  metal  acting  as  the 
secondary  circuit  of  a  transformer,  the  primary 
circuit  of  which  is  arranged  as  usual.  The  heat 
is  obtained  from  tbe  resistance  offered  by  the 
metal  itself  to  the  transformed  current  of  very 
high  amperage  and  low  voltage. 

3.  Resistance  Furnace.  The  charge  or  bath 
of  metal  forms  part  of  the  circuit,  and  the  re- 
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aistanoe  it  cdTers  to  the  passage  of  tiie  current 
yields  the  required  temperature. 

4.  Surfaoe-Beslstanee  Furnace.  Here  tbe 
electrodes  do  not  at  first  suffice  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  current  To  heat  up  the  furnace  it 
is  necessary  to  connect  them  by  means  of  some 
kind  of  conducting  material,  such  as  a  bed  or 
lining  composed  of  or  containing  pieces  of  car- 
bon. These  conductors  hy  their  resistanoe  to 
the  passage  of  the  current  are  highly  heated  and 
form  a  melting  hearth  upon  which  are  placed 
the  materials  to  be  treated.  The  charge  itself 
subsequently  becomes  a  conductor  between  the 
electrodes. 

The  steel-making  furnaces  are  practically  al- 
ways lined  with  basic  material,  so  that  purifi- 
cation with  lime  can  be  effected;  however,  for 
smelting  ore  they  are  frequently  lined  with  fire 
bricks  similarly  to  blast  furnaces. 

The  first  metallurcieal  use  of  eleetriaiy  for 
heating  purposes,  ot  which  we  have  definite 
record,  was  an  experimental  demonstration  in 
1810  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  Other  inveati- 
gators  were  Pepys  (1815),  welding;  and  Pichon 
(1853),  electrothermic  furnace.  In  1878-79  8ir 
William  Siemens,  the  inventor  of  the  open-heartb 
furnace,  took  out  patents  for  electric  furnaces 
of  the  arc  type  which  possessed  most  of  the  im- 
portant details  of  the  present  arc  furnaces.  He 
employed  an  ordinary  crucible  to  hold  tbe 
thaige,  one  electrode  being  introduced  thronj^ 
the  bottom  and  the  other  through  the  cover  or 
at  the  top,  this  latter  electrode  being  adjustable. 
In  a  later  form  the  electrodes  were  introduced 
through  the  sides  at  points  directly  opposite 
each  other.  Other  patents  were  taken  out  from 
time  to  time.  The  adoption  of  the  more  widely 
known  furnaces  at  present  in  use  has  occurred 
chiefly  since  tbe  b^inning  of  this  century. 

The  SUuaano  furnace  is  of  the  arc  type  (see 
Fig.  10)  and  is  nearly  cylindrical  in  erow 
section.  It  usually  rotates  about  a  vertical 
axis  slightly  inclines  from  the  perpendicular;  it 
may,  l^ever,  be  stationary.  It  is  provided 
witn  three  or  more  large  ^lindrical  electrodes 
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inserted  through  the  sides,  nearly  meeting  «t 
the  centre,  ana  connected  with  a  three-phase  al- 
ternating current.  The  furnace  is  generally 
lined  with  magnesite,  and  tbe  molten  products 
are  tapped  out  at  the  bottom.  This  iype  of 
furnace  has  been  principally  used  to  produce 
steel  directly  from  the  ore,  but  pig  and  scrap 
may  also  be  employed  as  in  ordinary  steel- 
making  processes.   By  the  former  method  &ndj 
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ground  ore,  with  the  correct  proportion  of  car- 
bon and  flux,  is  first  molded  into  briquettes. 
The  rotation  of  the  furnace  i»  to  effect  a  thor- 
oujrit  mixing  of  the  charge. 

The  H^roult  and  Girodfurtiacm  ore  both  tilt- 
ing and  closely  ressmble  thia  Varie^  of  fumaoe 
aa  used  in  the  open-hearth  prooew  except  that 
thev  are  much  smaller.  Since  no  gas  la  to  be 
preiieated  or  burned,  there  are  no  ports,  regen- 
erative chambers,  or  stack.  Working  doors, 
which  also  serve  for  charging,  are  provided  in 
the  front  of  the  furnace.  While  the  method  of 
heating  for  these  two  furnaces  is  the  same,  the 
manner  of  introducing  the  current  differs.  In 
the  H6roult  furnace  (see  Fig.  II)  there  are  at 
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leut  two  Tertical  carbon  electrodes  passing 
tluough  the  roof,  fjieir  height  being  regulated 
a  BUi^ble  device.  These  are  connected  in  series, 
the  current  flowing  from  one  to  the  other  after 
traversing  the  bath.  The  ends  are  lowered  into 
the  slag  covering  to  form  the  circuit  and  are 
then  usually  raised  a  certain  distance,  wherebv 
an  arc  is  formed  over  the  apace  separating  each 
electrode  from  the  bath,  as  thia  method  of 
heating  is  much  more  effective  than  simply  de- 

E Hiding  upon  the  resistance  offered  by  the  bath, 
a  the  Gfrod  furnace  (see  Fig.  12)  tiiere  are 
one  or  more  vertical  carbon  eledavdes,  also  pass- 
ing Uirough  Uie  roof,  hut  in  series  with  an  elec- 
trode, consisting  of  soft  steel  pieces,  embedded 
in  the  hearth,  the  upper  ends  being  in  contact 
with  the  molten  metal.  The  current,  entering 
by  way  of  the  upper  electrode  (or  electrodes), 

SEUHee  by  an  arc  into  the  bath  and  leaves 
irou^  the  bottom  electrode. 
The  KjeUw  fumaoe  (see  Fig.  13)  is  of  the 
induction  iyye.  The  hearth  is  of  annnlar  shape 
and  is  provided  with  covers.  The  metal  in  the 
hearth  forms  the  secondary  circuit  of  a  trans- 
former, the  primary  circuit  of  which  consists 
of  a  coil  of  fine  insulated  copper  wire  wound 
around  a  laminated  iron  core.  The  winding  is 
placed  on  one  leg  only.  It  is  protected  from  the 
heat  radiated  by  the  furnace  by  air  spaces  and 
a  water  jacket.  This  furnace  has  generally  been 
used  for  obtaining  steel  of  any  grade  from  low 
to  high  carbon  by  a  suitable  mixture  of  pure  pig 
and  steel  scrap,  with  the  proper  additions 
ferrosilioon,  etc. ;  little  purification  of  the  charge 
has  been  attenqited,  hence  pure  materials  are 


used.  In  starting  the  furnace  the  hearth  is 
warmed  up  by  a  ring  of  iron  or  steel  which 
served  to  carry  the  secondary  current.  If  cold 
material  is  charged,  only  a  portiora  of  the  bath 
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is  poured  ctf  at  a  time,  but  with  the  use  of  mol- 
ten metal  from  an  open-hearth  furnace  or  a 
Bessemer  converter  the  hearth  can  be  oitirely 
emptied,  as  it  will  be  rafflcnntly  hot  to  prevont 

chilling. 

The  RSohliitg-Rodmhawm'  fumaoe,  also  of  the 
induction  type,  is  a  modification  of  the  Kjellin 
furnace  densed  by  Schosnawa  and  Rodenhanser. 
In  addition  to  the  induced  method  of  heaU^ 
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there  are  secondary  coils  of  wire  about  the 

Erimary,  connected  by  pole  pieces  buried  in- the 
earth  slightly  below  the  surface.  Whn  the 
refractory  lining  has  been  snflbiiently  heated, 
it  becomes  a  conductor  of  hi{^  reaistanoe.  After 
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the  furnace  U  in  rc^nUr  operation,  the  heating 
is  oonseqiiaitty  a  oond>ination  of  induction  uia 
renstanee^  The  hearth,  which  differs  from  those 
of  other  induction  furnaces,  varies  in  form,  de- 
pending upon  whether  the  furnace  is  operated 
with  a  single-phase  or  » .throo  phase  current.  In 
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the  former  case  it  is  UJce  two  KjeWn  rings  or 
hearths  joined  together  to  form  a  figure  8;  in 
the  latter  case,  IDeo  three  joined  tc^ether  (see 
Fig.  14).  In  either  ease  the  grooves  open  into 
a  distinct  open  hearth,  where  they  intersect, 
constituting  the  worlcing  chamber  or  "labora- 
tory," where  all  the  metallurBical  operations 
are  effected.  The  grooves  which  have  a  relatively 
small  cross  section  form  the  secondary  circuits 
and  serve  only  as  heating  channels,  no  puriflca- 
tttm  being  performed  in  them. 

The  furnaces  at  present  used  for  steel-making 
purposes  have  a  capacity  varying  from  about  2 
to  10  tons  per  heat.  The  length  of  time  re- 
quired depends  principally  upon  the  amount  of 
refining  and  purification  to  be  done.  Materials 
may  he  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the 
open-hearth  process,  but  it  has  been  found  more 
advantageous,  owing  to  the  high  cost,  to  start 
with  metal  initially  treated  in  a  Bessemer  con- 
verter or  an  ordinary  open-hearth  furnace,  the 
electric  furnace  being  titen  empli^ed  txalj  for 
flnidiing  purposes. 

Of  the  furnaces  for  the  production  of  pig 
Iron  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  Qrdnwall 
furnace,  which  is  in  suec^Afnl  operation  at 
Trollhattan,  Norway  (see  Fig.  15).  This  is  a 
shaft  furnace  and  resembles  most  nearly  an 
ordinary  blast  furnace  in  which  the  tuyeres  are 
replaced  by  carbon  electrodes,  three  in  number. 
The  charge,  consisting  of  ore,  ooke  (or  char- 
coal), and  limestone,  is  introdnced  at  the  top 
by  means  of  a  bell  and  hopper,  and  the  molten 
products  are  tapped  out  through  a  hole  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hearth. 

KBCABBUEIZATIOir 

In  all  steel-making  processes  which  depend 
upon  oxidation  for  the  necessary  purification 
of  the  charge  the  action  must  usually  be  carried 
to  such  a  point  that  not  only  is  there  an  in- 
sufficient amount  of  carbon  and  manganese  (and 
sometimes  silicon)  remaining,  but  also  a  certain 
proportim  of  the  iron  is  oxidized  and  dissolved 
in  the  metal  itsdf,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain. 
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would  render  it  unfit  for  use.  Recarburiz^tion 
(sometimes  "reearbonization")  means,  in  its 
special  Beoae,  adding  carbon  in  some  form  to 
metal  too  much  decarburized  in  some  steel- 
making  process,  to  secure  the  proper  percentage 
in  the  finished  steel;  in  its  more  general  appli- 
cation the  term  signifies  the  addition  of  all  the 
material  needed  Ut  give  the  steel  the  desired 
composition  as  well  as  to  effect  its  deoxidation. 
The  additions  are  commonly  made  cold,  gener- 
ally in  the  ladle;  but  if  they  are  in  such  large 
amounts  that  there  is  danger  of  chilling  the 
mdial,  they  may  be  (a)  preheated  to  about  a 
cherry  red,  (h)  melted,  or  (o)  added  in  the  fur- 
nace or  converter,  either  whoUy  or  in  part.  For 
high-carbon  heats  a  fairly  recent  method  is  to 
add  molten  pig  iron,  usually  in  the  furnace, 
just  before  or  during  the  tapping  of  the  heat, 
so  that  it  is  thoroughly  mixed  in  while  the  steel 
is  running  into  the  ladle.  The  ladle  addition* 
are  made  while  the  heat  is  being  tapped,  and  an 
imptniant  point  is  to  get  them  Ml  in  before 
much  slag  nas  appeareo  on  the  surface  of  the 
metal.  In  the  United  States,  for  soft  and  me- 
dium-carbon heats,  the  carbon  Is  gmerally  added 
in  the  ladle  in  the  form  of  cru&ed  anthracite 
coal  contained  in  paper  sacks.  This  is  a  modi- 
fication of  Darby's  method,  according  to  which 
crushed  coal  or  coke  is  introduced  by  means  of 
a  hopper  and  funnel  which  rwulated  the  rate 
of  Sow.  Nickel,  as  nickel  steel  scrap  or  ingot 
nickel,  is  usually  charged  at  the  commencement 
of  the  heat,  as  it  is  not  materially  (»idized  dur- 
ing the  process,  at  least  no  more  than  the  iron. 
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Otiier  materials,  as  a  rule,  are  added  towards 
the  end  of  the  heat  or  else  in  the  ladle,  depend- 
ing largely  upon  th«ir  amount  (chilling  effect) 
and  any  danger  of  their  being  excessively  tad- 
dized.  For  the  latter  reason  ferrotitanium  and 
ferrovanadium  are  put  into  the  ladle  after  all 
the  other  additions. 
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Ute  liquid  steel,  however  made,  is  obtained 
in  BUitable  shapes,  called  "ingots,"  for  rolling 
or  forging  by  castii^  it  in  s^ial  molds,  usu- 
ally made  of  cast  iron,  particularly  for  ordi- 
nary sizes,  but  sometimes  of  sand  if  of  large 
size  or  for  special  purposes;  recently  steel  molds 
have  been  tried,  a  longer  life  being  claimed  for 
them,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  conclusively 
shown.  The  ingots  are  generally  rectangular  in 
cross  section  and  slightly  tapering  to  the  top  to 
permit  of  the  removal  of  the  molds.  For  cru- 
cible steel  ibey  usually  do  not  exceed  a  tew 
hundred  pounds  in  weight,  while  for  ordinary 
Btructural  material  they  are  generally  of  from 
2  to  10  tons,  and  for  special  purposes,  such  as 
armor  plate,  they  may  wewh  as  much  as  100 
tons.  In  the  case  of  crucible  steel  the  pouring 
is  .commonly  done  directly  from  the  crucible, 
but  in  the  other  steel  processes  the  metal  is 
tapped  into  a  ladle,  a  large  vessel  or  pot  con- 
siimng  of  a  steel  shell  lined  with  Are  bricks  or 
other  refractory  material.  There  is  a  hole  in 
the  bottom  clraed  by  a  stopper  which  can  be 
raised  or  lowered,  thus  controlling  the  flow  of 
tiie  steel.  For  the  production  of  ingots,  the 
steel  is  usually  poured  directly  into  the  top  of 
the  mold;  this  method  Is  sometimes  objection* 
able  on  account  of  a  certain  amount  of  splashing 
against  the  sides.  Where  an  ingot  with  better 
surface  is  desired,  or  in  case  a  sand  mold  is 
used  whose  surface  might  be  cut  away  by  the 
falling  stream,  the  metal  is  introduced  at  the 
bottom  through  a  pipe  or  rumner  on  the  outside 
of  the  mold.  The  molds  were  formerly  set  on 
the  floor  of  a  pit,  but  this  method  has  been 
largely  abandoned,  at  least  in  the  United  States, 
in  favor  of  car  casting.  This  was  devised  by 
F.  W.  Wood,  of  the  Steryland  Steel  Company, 
and  consists  in  settinir  the  molds  on  small  cars 
or  buggies  on  which  uiey  con  be  transported  to 
their  destination. 

When  the  steel  Cools  and  solidifles,  two  con- 
ditions arise  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  de- 
poiding  upon  tiie  attendant  circumstances,  af- 
fecting (a)  the  chemical  homogeneity  and  (6) 
the  physical  structure  or  soundness.  As  dis- 
enssed  under  Metallography,  steel  when  slowly 
cooled  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  distinct  con- 
stituents, much  as  in  the  case  of  composite 
rocks.  During  cooling  those  constituents  or 
elements  whose  combination  with  iron  reduces 
its  melting  point  segregate  or  separate  out  In 
tb»  still  liquid  portion  near  the  top  of  the  ingot 
or  casting,  becoming  more  and  more  conoentroited 
as  ^e  remainder  freezes.  Chemical  analysis  of 
such  portions  shows  a  higher  percentage  of  eur- 
bon,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur  than  is  found  in 
other  portions.  Somewhere  near  the  bottom  of 
the  ingot  a  reverse  condition  exists,  due  to  such 
elements  or  constituents  leaving  the  steel  to 
enrich  the  upper  portions;  this  latter  is  termed 
negative  segregation.  Segregation  may  be  re- 
duced by  different  means,  sudi  as  rapid  cooling, 
the  use  of  small  sections,  and  the  addition  of 
certain  deoxidizing  substances,  e.g.,  eiUeon  or 
aluminium,  but  is  never  wholly  prevented,  al- 
tiiough  in  many  cases  it  is  revealed  only  by 
the  aid  of  the  microscope.  The  evolution  of 
ffases  during  solidification  may  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect,  by  keeping  the  still  molten  metal 
stirred  up. 

Solidification  naturally  takes  place  first  in 


the  portions  in  contact  with  the  wall  of  the 

mold  and  gradually  proceeds  inward.  As  oon* 
traction  also  occurs,  since  the  metal  occupies  m 
smaller  volume  the  lower  the  temperature,  there 
should  result  eventually  a  hollow  space  or  cav* 
ity,  termed  a  pipe,  situated  in  the  upper  oentral 
portion  of  the  ingot.  Moet  of  the  gases  dis- 
solved by  the  metal  when  molten  are  evolved 
during  freezing,  and  any  which  cannot  esc^ 
freely,  owing  to  the  metal  having  become  pasty, 
are  mechanically  held  in  little  pockets  or  cavi- 
ties, called  blotmolea.  The  space  oecnpied  jointly 
by  the  pipe  and  the  blowholes  may,  in  general, 
he  taken  as  equal  to  the  difference  in  volume 
of  the  steel  when  respectively  molten  and  cold 
(solid).  Hence,  with  a  large  number  of  blow- 
holes, there  may  be  no  pipe,  and  the  fn^Tinmfn 
amount  of  pipe  can  be  present  only  in  the  en- 
tire absence  of  blowholes.  The  absence  of  both 
these  defects  is  necessary  to  secure  sound  ateeL 
The  simplest  and,  as  a  nue,  tiie  most  satisfactory 
method  for  arriving  at  this  result  is  to  eliminate 
the  blowholes  by  proper  manipulation  and  treat* 
roent  and  then  remove  (crop)  and  discard  the 
portion  containing  the  pipe.  In  the  ease  of 
re^fular  castings  an  extension  is  provided  to  ecO' 
tain  the  pipe,  called  the  ainkkead,  which  is  anb- 
sequently  machined  or  broken  off. 

Special  methods  may  be  divided  into  chemi- 
cal, mechanical,  titermal,  and  a  combination  of 
two  or  alt  of  these.  Blowholes  are  prevented  by 
the  removal  of  gases  either  chemically,  by  the 
use  of  dmupMliMrs  or  de^oa^ieFs,  which  may  also 
have  some  effect  in  causing  the  steel  to  retain 
a  certain  amount  of  gases  when  cold;  mechani- 
cally, by  applying  pressure  during  solidification 
which  will  also  serve  to  eliminate  the  pipe,  also 
b^  agitating  the  steel  while  molten,  thereby  as- 
sisting the  gases  to  escape.  So  many  different 
processes  and  methods  have  been  su^^feated  and 
tried  that  only  a  few  can  be  mentioned  here. 
Brmell  regulated  the  number  and  position  of 
the  blowhwea  and  the  amount  erf  pipe  by  means 
of  the  manganese  and  aUioon  oontaits.  AUan'a 
agitator,  consisting  of  two  arms  ftutened  to  a 
vertically  revolving  shaft,  was  intended  to  stir  up 
the  steel  in  the  ladle  to  secure  thorough  incorpo- 
ration of  the  additions,  but  it  was  also  found  to 
disengage  a  considerable  amount  of  the  dissolved 
gases.  J^utd  eompreision,  also  called  liquid  or 
plastic  oompretaion,  as  the  name  signifies,  con- 
sists in  applying  pressure  to  the  ingot  during 
8olidiflcatu>n  whicn,  to  be  effective,  must  m 
sufficient  to  expel  tiie  gases  given  off  and  to 
follow  up  the  contraction  of  the  metal  in  oocding 
so  that  no  pipe  or  other  cavities  can  form. 
Whittoorth  casts  the  steel  in  a  cylindrical  mold 
with  vertical  walls,  a  hydraulic  plunger  thai 
being  forced  down  on  the  top  of  the  Ingot. 
Williams  and  lAlienberg  attack  the  ingot  from 
the  side  in  much  the  same  manner.  In  Harmefs 
process  a  tapered  ingot  is  driven  upward  in  a 
tapered  mold.  Centrifugal  casting,  consisting 
in  rotating  or  revolving  the  molds  after  pour- 
ing, has  a  somewhat  similar  effect,  but  to  a 
less  degree,  as  the  pressure  is  not  nearly  so 
great.  Sebenius  pivoted  the  molds  on  swinginc 
arms  attached  to  and  rotated  by  a  vertical 
shaft.  In  Stridberg's  modification  the  mold 
was  rotated  about  Ita  longitudinal  axis.  Pres* 
sure  applied  by  steam  or  volatile  substanoes 
within  a  closed  mold  have  been  suggeeted  by 
W.  R.  Jones  and  Bessemer  respectively.  Tal- 
bot's method  consists  in  rolling  the  ingot  befoi* 
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the  centre  hu  completely  solidified.  Retarda- 
tion in  the  cooling  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
ingot,  as  compared  wiUi  the  lower  portion,  ia 
the  principle  upon  which  many  processes  have 
been  baaed,  with  the  idea  that  as  soon  as  any 
pipe  forms  it  will  be  filled  up  with  liquid  steel. 
Methods  to  retard  cooling  at  the  top  consist  in 
a  refractory  lining  at  tiie  upper  part  of  Uie 
mold;  keeping  the  mold  full  by  the  overflow  of 
steel  from  one  mold  to  the  next  (Sauveur 
method)  i  covering  the  top  of  the  ingot  with 
molten  slag,  covered  in  turn  with  fuel  which  is 
kept  ignited  by  a  blast  of  air  (Sadfield 
method) ;  having  the  ingot  of  greater  cross  sec- 
tion at  the  top;  heating  the  top  of  the  ingot 
by  means  of  an  electric  arc  or  the  effect  of 
powerful  induced  currents  on  the  principle  of 
an  electric  induction  furnace  (see  above) ;  the 
use  of  thermit  (a  mixture  of  powdered  alu- 
minium and  a  metallic  oxide  whose  reaction 
generates  a  very  high  temperature),  formerly 
fntrodueed  near  the  top  to  keep  the  metal 
molten,  but  more  recratly  near  the  bottom  to 
secure  reduction  of  any  oxides  in  the  steel  and 
to  assist  the  escape  of  gases  by  keeping  the  still 
molten  metal  stirred  up;  increasing  the  rate  of 
cooling  at  the  bottom  by  increasing  the  thick- 
ness of  tiiat  portion  of  the  mold  wall,  and  reduc- 
ing the  thicnieas  at  the  top,  also  increasing  the 
eross  section  of  the  ingot  at  the  top  iOnthnum 
method).  There  are,  or  may  b^  various  com* 
Mnationa  d  the  above. 

COKPABEBOH  OT  STEEL 

Difference  in  the  quality  of  steel  made  by 
different  processes  may  be  due  either  to  the 
process  itself  or  to  the  raw  materials  used  and 
the  care  with  which  the  process  in  question  is 
conducted:  this  latter  cause  is  too  frequently 
overlooked.  Where  the  highest  quality  is  nec- 
essary, e.g.,  for  tool  steel,  the  price  is  sufficient 
to  permit  of  special  selection  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials and  of  attention  to  the  smallest  details. 
Where,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  structural 
materials,  moderate  excellence  is  sufficient,  a 
considerable  variation  in  the  choice  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  the  general  practice  is  possible.  But 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  proportionate  d^^ee 
of  ezedlence  of  the  respective  materials  for  the 
purpose  intended  may  be  (and  usually  is) 
greater  in  the  second  case  than  in  the  first.  As 
ordinarily  conducted,  the  order  of  merit  is  nsu- 
ally  considered  to  be:  (1)  crucible;  (2)  elec- 
tric; (3)  open  hearth;  (4)  Bessemer.  The  two 
first  are  generally  employed  for  the  production 
of  special  material,  and  the  two  last  chiefly  for 
the  great  proportion  of  the  tonnage  eonsumed 
for  general  purposes. 

PHTSIOAL  PBOPEKTIBS  AND  THE  EmOT  OT 
VAMOTIB  BUHKRTB 

Iron,  either  pure  or  in  combination  with  dif- 
ferent  elements,  is  capable  of  a  wider  range 
in  physical  properties  tiian  any  otj^er  known  sub- 
stance, depending  upon  the  composition  and  also 
to  a  large  extent  upon  its  physical  condition. 
(See  Mbtalloqrapht. )  When  chemically  pure, 
in  which  form  it  is  practically  never  iised 
owing  to  the  cost,  it  has  a  moderate  tensile 
strength  of  about  40,000  pounds  per  square  inch, 
with  relatively  high  ductility  and  good  con- 
ductivity for  electricity  and  heat.  With  increas- 


ing proportions  of  other  elements,  at  least  to 
a  certain  extent,  particularly  of  carbon,  its 
strength  and  hardness  are  progressively  in- 
creased, and  its  ductility  and  conductivity  de- 
creased. Changes  in  its  properties  may  also 
be  effected  by  suitable  treatment,  either  physi- 
cal or  thermal.  For  example,  by  drawing  and 
treating,  special  piano  wire  has  been  obtained 
with  a  tensile  strength  of  slightly  over  460,000 
pounds  per  square  inch.  The  usual  grades  of 
structural  steel  have  a  tensile  strength  of  be- 
tween 50,000  and  70,000,  with  a  carbon  content 
of  about  0.12  to  0.30  per  cent;  machinery  steel 
and  forgings,  between  60,000  and  90,000,  with 
about  0.25  to  0.65  per  cent  of  carbon.  Alloy 
steels,  containing  one  or  more  of  the  elements 
nickel,  chromium,  vanadium,  etc.,  usually  also 
heat-treated,  generally  show  from  about  100,000 
to  150,000  pounds'  teosile  atrenirth  or  over. 
Further  information  will  he  round  under 
Stbbnqth  or  MAimAU. 

Ordinary  steels  contain  up  to  about  1  per 
cent  of  manganese,  and  in  some  cases  even  up 
to  1.6  per  cent,  without  the  resulting  decrease 
in  ductility  destroying  their  conmierwU  vtlua. 


WORLD'S  PRODUOnOK  OP  TIQ  IRON  AND 
STEEL,  1911 
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Above  this,  up  to  about  7  per  cent,  the  material 
is  rendered  excessively  brittle.  When,  however, 
the  content  is  between  about  7  and  15  per  cent, 
a  remarkable  change  occurs,  for  the  metal,  while 
increasing  in  hardness,  may,  by  rapid  cooling, 
be  rendered  tough  and  ductile.  Its  great  hard- 
ness, in  the  sense  of  resistance  to  abrasion,  is 
such  that  grinding  must  ordinarily  be  employed 
when  any  finishii^  is  required.  This  materia] 
is  known  as  "manganese  steel"  and  is  used  for 


ANNUAL  ntODUCnON  OF  IRON  ORB  IN  THB 
UNITED  STATES 
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pidverizers,  rock  crushers,  etc.  In  cast  iron 
its  effect  is  to  retain  the  carbon  in  the  combined 
condition  and  to  permit  of  a  higher  percentage 
in  the  iron.  Phosphorus  tends  to  cause  com 
ahorineaa  (hrittleness  when  cold),  and  sulphur 
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red  thortneas.  This,  bowereT,  is  when  fhesa 
elementB  are  in  appreciable  amounts,  say,  over 
0.1  to  0,2  per  cent,  except  in  certain  cases  wben 
it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  them  much  lower. 


general  effect  is  considerably  increased  strength 
and  elasticity,  combined  with  equal  or  greater 
ductility  than  is  possible  with  ordinary  or  car- 
bon steels.   So  far  the  greatest  appUcaticm  has 


PRODUCTION  OF  PIO  IBON  ACOORDINQ  TO  FUEL  (UNITED  STATES) 
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A  certain  amount  of  phosphorus  is  desirable  in 
steel  lor  thin  sheets  to  prevent  them  trvm  Btlelc- 
ing  together  when  rolled  in  a  paohj  sulphur  in 
combination  with  manganese,  as  manganese  sul- 
phide, enables  steel  to  oe  more  readily  machined, 
particularly  when  low  in  carbon,  without  injury 
to  its  other  properties.  Silicon  increases  the 
strength,  and  to  a  certain  degree  the  ductility,  of 


been  for  nickel  steel  containing  from  3  to  4  per 
cent  of  nickel,  particularly  for  important  bridge 
work  such  as  the  St.  Louis  Mnmcipal  Bridge, 
the  Quebec  Bridge,  and  others.  High-speed  or 
self-hardening  steel  was  discovered  by  Mnshet 
and  owes  its  peculiarities  principally  to  tungs- 
ten, molybdenum,  and  chromium,  usually  now 
with  a  little  vanadium,  and  very  recently  with 
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steel.  The  effect  of  these  last  three  elements  upon 
cast  iron  has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  product  of  the  blast  furnace.  Oxygen,  as 
oxide  of  iron  dissolved  in  steel,  is  injurious  ex- 
cept in  very  small  proportions,  rendering  the 
metal  both  red  short  and  oold  ehort.  Nitrogm 
and  hydrogen  may  be  absorbed  or  occluded  to  a 
eoBsiderable  extent,  particularly  when  the  metal 


cobalt  (cobalt  steel).  Its  importance  is  due 
to  its  use  for  machine  tools  which  retain  their 
cutting  edge  even  when  heated  to  a  dull  red  by 
the  friction  of  the  chip  which  is  removed.  Other 
combinations  with  chromium — chrome-nickeU 
ehrome-nickel-Tanadium,  etc. — are  largely  on- 
ployed  for  ^arts  of  macdiinee,  engines,  and  anto- 
mobiles  which  are  subjected  to  severe  sbissea 
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is  moltoi.  Their  effect  when  cold,  if  present  to 
any  marked  d^ree,  is  to  induce  brittleness. 

By  alloy  or  special  steels  is  meant  those 
which  owe  their  properties  chiefly  to  the  presence 
of  some  elemoit  other  than;  or  in  addition  to. 
carbon  or  the  usual  amounts  of  manganese.  The 


and  shocks.  They  must,  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion, receive  a  special  heat  treatment  to  develop 
their  best  qualities. 

Onsult:  H.  H.  Campbell,  Manufacture  and 
Properties  of  Iron  and  Steel  (4th  ed.,  New  York, 
1907);  H.  M.  Howe,  Metallurgy  of  SteO.  (ib.. 
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1908) ;  BnuUej  Stoughton,  Metallurgy  of  Jr<m 
«md  Steel  (ib.,  1908);  Robert  Fors^,  Bloat 
^mace  (ib.,  1908);  Harboftrd  and  Hall,  Met- 
allurgy of  Steel  (4th  ed.,  London,  1911) ;  H.  P. 
Tiemann,  Iron  and  Steel:  A  Pocket  Enojfclo- 
j>«d»a  (New  York,  current) ;  Beporta  and  BuUe- 
tma  of  the  Bureau  of  StaUstica  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Sted  Institute  (eurrrat);  Iron  Age 


IBON  OHBST,  Thb.  A  plajr  by  Oeorgo  Col- 
man  the  Younger  (1796),  based  upon  Godwin's 
novel  Caleb  Williama. 

IBON  CITY,  The.  Pittaburgh,  Pa.,  ao  called 
from  its  iron  and  steel  induBtriea, 

IBONCLAO.   See  Ship,  Abmobed. 

IBON  CBOSS  (Oer.  Eiaernee  Kreuz).  A 
Pruaaian  military  order  or  decoration  first  in- 


PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  PIG  IRON  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Prom  «  PuliwiMntuy  Return  drawn  up  by  tbe  Britiih  Board  of  Trade,  publifhed  in  1914 
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(New  York),  especially  its  important  annual 
numbers  witii  their  authoritative  summaries; 
Iron  Tradea  Review  (Cleveland);  Stahl  und 
Eiaen  (DOsseldorf ) ;  Bulletin  American  In- 
stitute of  Mining  Engineers.  See  Ankkax.inq; 
I>ON.     

IBON  AND  STEEL  INSTITUTE,  Thi.  An 
Xtwlieh  aasoeiation,  organized  by  the  iron  trade 
of  tiw  north  of  England,  the  first  meeting  taking 
pUoe  in  Ltrndon,  Feb.  2S,  1869.  Its  object 
is  tiie  diaonssion  of  practical  and  scientific  quea- 
tions  connected  with  tbe  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel.  There  are  two  general  meetings  each 
year,  one  in  May,  in  London,  and  tbe  autumn 
one  in  other  cities,  not  always  in  Great  Britain, 
for  the  institute  has  met  in  Paris,  Vienna,  Brus- 
selfl,  and  New  York.  Since  1874  it  has  annually 
presented  the  Bessemer  gold  medal,  for  some  in- 
Tontlon  or  notaUe  paper,  and  it  awards  annu* 
Ally  research  scholarships  founded  by  Andrew 
Carnegie,  who  gave  $100,000  for  this  purpose. 
The  Institute  publishes  the  semiannual  Journal 
0/  Iron  and  8te^  IndMtrjf,  containing  original 
papers  and  abstracts  and  reviews  from  other 
publications. 

IBONBABK  TBEE.  A  name  given  in  Aus- 
tralia to  certain  species  of  Sucalyptue  (q-v.), 
partienlarly  Euealyptua  sideropIUoia,  on  account 
of  ttie  extreme  hardness  of  the  bark.  These 
intB  ftttain  a  height  of  80  or  100  feet  and  a 
efreumference  near  the  base  of  10  to  12  feet. 
The  timber,  which  is  very  valuable  for  ship- 
building and  other  purposes  in  which  hardness 
and  durability  are  required,  is  rated  as  one  of 
the  strongest  of  Australian  woods;  its  tonsils 
strength  exceeds  that  of  hickory. 

IBON  CHANCEUiOB,  Th&  A  name  given 
to  Biamarck. 


stituted  in  1813  by  Frederick  William  III  as  a 
reward  for  distinguished  servioes  in  war.  It 
consists  of  a  Maltese  cross,  made  of  iron,  edged 
with  silver,  and  worn  suspended  fr<un  the  neck 
or  at  the  buttonhole.  The  superior  decoration 
of  the  grand  cross,  a  cross  of  double  the  size,  is 
reserved  for  cheers  of  high  rank,  who  have 
suceeesfullv  carried  out  a  campaign,  won  a  de- 
cisive battle,  or  conducted  a  brave  defaise  of  a 
fortress  or  position.  The  order  was  revived 
during  the  war  with  France  in  1870-71,  and 
in  the  Great  European  War  of  1914-  ,  whoi  the 
Kaiser  decorated  great  numbers  of  hia  soldiers. 
See  Plate  of  Obdebs. 

IBON  CBOWN.  Tbe  name  of  the  old  crown 
of  the  Lombards,  still  preserved  in  the  church 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at  Mcmza.  It  is  made 
of  six  pieces  and  is  adorned  with  22  jewds,  26 
goldoi  roses,  and  24  enamels.  On  the  inside 
there  is  a  circlet  of  iron,  said  to  he  formed  from 
a  nail  used  at  the  Crucifixion,  brought  from 
Palestine  by  tbe  Empress  Helena,  given  by  Pope 
Gregory  I  to  the  Lomt>ard  Princess  Theodelindsi. 
Before  the  twelfth  century  it  wm  called  the 
golden  crown.  It  was  used  at  the  coronation  of 
the  Lombard  kings,  and  of  the  German  em- 
perors as  kings  of  Italy.  In  1805  Napoleon 
crowned  himsdf  at  Milan  with  it.  In  1838  it 
was  worn  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  In 
1859  it  was  carried  off  by  the  Austrians,  hut 
after  1866  restored  to  Monza.  Consult  Bom- 
belli,  Storia  della  corona  ferrea  (Florence^ 
1870),  and  Thomas  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  In^ 
vadera,  vol.  vi  (Oxford,  1880). 

IBON  DUKE.  The.  A  popular  sobriquet  for 
the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

IBON  OATES  (Turk.  Demlr-Kipu) .  A  cele- 
brated pass  on  the  lower  Danube,  near  Qladova, 
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just  below  the  point  where  the  rirer  leaves  Hun- 
gary, where  a  spur  of  the  TranBylvanian  Alps 
nearly  barricades  the  river.  It  ia  the  last  great 
dedle  of  the  Danube  and  ie  about  2  miles  in 
length.  In  1890  the  demolition  of  the  obstruc- 
tionB  to  navigation  was  b^un  by  a  Hnngarian 
oompany,  and  in  the  course  of  10  years  was  prac- 
tically completed.  The  work  necessitated  the 
excavation  by  blasting  of  nearly  1,200,000  cubic 
yards  of  rock,  about  half  of  which  was  in  the 
river  bed.  The  regulation  work  has  afforded  an 
artificial  waterway  for  vessels,  chiefly  on  the 
Servian  side,  through  which  there  is  an  ex- 
tremely rapid  enrrent. 

~IBOH  MAflg,  The  Man  in  the  (Ft. 
VBommt  au  matque  de  fer) .  The  story  of  this 
mysterious  priBoner  confined  at  Pignerol,  is  the 
Bastille,  and  other  French  prisons  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV  has  long  excited  a  rcnnantie  curi- 
osity in  the  minds  of  students  of  history.  The 
first  notice  of  him  in  print  was  given  in  M4- 
moirea  aeoreta  pour  aeroir  d  I'hiatoire  de  Perae 

(Amsterdam,  1745-46),  in  which  the  prisoner 
was  idenUfled  with  the  Duke  of  Vennandois,  a 
natural  son  of  Lonia  XIV  and  Ia  Valll^  who 
had  to  expiate  an  oOeiUB  against  his  half 
brotiier,  the  Dauphin  Louis,  with  imprisonmoit 
for  life.  This  absurd  assertion  was  without 
foundation;  for  the  Duke  of  Vermandois  died 
in  1683,  whereas  the  prisoner  is  known  to  have 
died  in  1703;  but  the  oonfidenoe  with  which  it 
was  made  caused  a  deep  sensation,  and  the  ro- 
mance of  Mouhy,  L'Bomme  au  maague  de  fert 
whiidt  immediately  followed  (Haffoe,  1746),  was 
read  with  all  the  more  avidity  oecaUBe  U  was 
prohibited  by  the  court.  Voltaire,  in  his  Siide 
de  Louia  XIV  (1751),  treated  the  anecdote  his- 
torically, but  without  doing  anything  to  unravel 
the  mysteiy.  The  first  authentic  information 
with  r^^rd  to  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  there- 
fore, was  given  by  the  Jesuit  Oriffet,  who  acted 
for  nine  years  as  confessor  in  the  Bastille,  in 
his  TraUS  de»  diff^rentea  aortea  de  preuvea  qui 
MToeitt  d  tftobMr  la  virit4  dans  Phiatoire  (Li^, 
1769).  He  quoted  from  the  manuscript  journal 
of  Du  Jonea,  the  royal  lieutenant  of  the  Bas- 
tille, according  to  wnich  Saint-Mars,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  island  of  Sainte-Marguerite,  in 
September,  1698,  brought  with  him  to  the  Bas- 
tille a  prisoner  whom  he  had  already  had  in 
custody  at  Pignerol  in  Piedmont.  The  pris- 
oner's face  was  always  kept  concealed  by  a  mask 
of  black  velvet.  The  journal  also  mentions  his 
deatik  tm  Nov.  19,  1703,  and  that  he  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  Saint-Pftul.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  riMfister  of  burials  for  the  parish 
of  Saint-Paul,  where  the  prisoner  is  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Marcfaiel.  These  two  entries 
are  the  bare  facts  of  the  case,  and  upon  them 
have  been  erected  theories  and  hypotheses  with- 
out number.  Besides  the  earliest  story  already 
mentioned,  tiiere  have  been  at  least  four  other 
explanations  as  to  the  identity  of  the  prisoner. 
Among  the  minor  conjectures  are  those  which 
eonne^  him  with  Fouquet,  the  financial  minis- 
ter of  Louis  XIV,  and  with  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, the  illegitimate  son  of  Charles  II  of  Eng- 
land, to  mention  only  a  few  of  many.  An  addi- 
tion to  ^e  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Diction- 
naire  philoaophique  freely  states  the  opinion 
that  the  prisoner  was  a  bastard  brother  of 
Louis  XTV.  The  writer,  who  was  probably  the 
editor  of  the  work,  makes  the  prisoner  an  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Anne  of  Austria.  Louis  XIV 
first  learned  the  edstenee  of  his  brother  when 


he  came  of  age,  and  put  him  in  confinement  to 
guard  against  any  possible  unpleasant  conse- 
quences. Linguet,  in  the  BaatiUe  divoHie,  as- 
cribes his  patemi^  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Saint-Michel,  in  1790,  attempts  to  eonneet  the 
prisoner  with  a  supposedly  secret  maniaoe  be* 
tween  Queen  Anne  and  Carainal  Mazarin.  What 
is  remaricable  is  that  the  court  continued  to 
manifest  an  interest  in  the  matter  and  took 
every  means  to  keep  the  identity  of  the  prisoner 
in  the  dark.  When  the  Bastille  fell,  the  pris- 
oner's room  was  eagerly  searched  and  also  the 
prison  register,  but  all  inquiry  was  vain.  The 
Abb6  Soulave,  who  published  ir^motres  du  mor^ 
oAoI  Bidteiieu  (Lond«i  and  Paris,  1790),  tried 
to  establish  from  a  document  allured  to  have 
been  written  by  the  tutor  of  that  unfortunate 
Prince  that  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  was  a 
twin  brother  of  Louis  XIV,  and  that,  to  avoid 
the  calamities  of  a  disputed  succession  to  the 
throne,  Louis  XIII  had  caused  the  later  bom  of 
the  twins  to  be  brought  up  in  secret.  Louis 
XrV  learned  of  his  brother's  existence  only  after 
the  death  of  Mazarin,  and  the  twin  toother, 
having  discovered  his  relati<m  to  the  King  by 
means  of  a  porimit,  was  subjected  to  perp^uu 
impriscMunent.  This  view  of  the  matter  was  at 
one  time  ahnost  universally  prevalent.  The 
first  conjecture  of  what  is  still  held  by  many  to 
be  the  truth  is  contained  in  a  letter  dated  1770, 
written  by  a  Baron  d'Heiss  to  the  Jowmal  En- 
cyolopSdique.  The  same  is  repeated  by  Louis 
Dutens,  who  declares  in  his  Inieroepted  Cor- 
reapondenee  (1789)  that  ther*  Is  no  pcdnt  of 
history  better  established  than  the  fact  that  the 
prisoner  in  the  iron  mask  was  a  minister  of  the 
Duke  of  Mantua.  This  minister.  Count  Mat- 
thioli,  had  pledged  himself  to  Louis  XIV  to 
urge  his  master,  the  Duke,  to  deliver  up  to  the 
French  the  fortress  of  Casale,  which  gave  access 
to  the  whole  of  Lombardy.  Though  largely 
bribed  to  maintain  the  French  interests,  he  be- 

Sn  to  betray  them  to  several  countries  vitattr 
terested;  and  Louis  XIV,  having  obtained 
conclusive  proofs  of  his  treadiery,  oonMved  to 
have  l&ttnioli  lured  to  the  French  frontier, 
where  he  was  kidnaped  April  23,  1679,  and 
conveyed  to  the  fortress  of  Pignerol,  which  was 
his  first  prison.  The  concluuons  of  D'Heiss 
and  DutenB  were  followed  up  by  Ronx-Farillac, 
who  published  a  small  work  on  the  subject  la 
1801.  This  attempt  to  show  that  MatOiioli  was 
t^e  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  though  derer,  was 
not  altogetiier  successful;  but  the  documents 
later  discovered  and  published  by  M.  Delort 
and  M.  Marins  Topin  seoned  to  leave  Httie  doubt 
on  the  subject,  and  the  public  had  apparently 
made  up  its  mind  that  the  secret  was  at  last 
discovered,  until  a  still  more  recent  work  by  a 
French  officer,  M.  Jung,  seemed  to  show  con- 
clusively that  Matthioli  could  not  have  been 
the  mysterious  prisoner,  and  endeavored  to  prove 
that  the  Man  m  the  Iron  Muk  was  a  soldier 
of  fortune  of  Lorraine,  Marechiel  by  name,  who 
was  the  head  of  a  widespread  ana  formidable 
conspiracy,  working  in  secret  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  Louis  XIV  and  some  of  his  ablest 
ministers.  In  the  course  of  bis  researches  M. 
Jung  examined  s<nne  1700  volumes  of  dispatches 
and  reports  in  the  bureau  of  the  Ministry  of 
War.  According  to  his  story,  Marechiel  was 
arrested  by  order  of  Louvois  in  1673,  and  after 
being  brought  to  Paris  was  sent  to  Pignerol  to 
be  under  uie  care  of  Saint-Mars,  who  took  him 
with  him  to  Ezilles  (1689),  Safnte-Margnerit^ 
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and  finally  to  the  BaatUIe  (1696),  where  the 
prisoner  died  in  1703.  The  eo-c&lled  iron  mask, 
really  a  velvet  one,  was  burned  with  his  clothes 
and  effects.  Lang  in  his  work  on  the  subject 
followed  out  this  same  idea,  only  his  name  for 
tlie  prisoner  was  Dauger.  Up  to  1891  Jung^s 
theory  was  considered  satiafiunoTy,  but  in  that 
year  Captain  Ba^dAres,  of  the  garrison  at  Nantes> 
published  a  translation  of  some  of  Louis  XIVs 
cipher. dispatches  to  Louvois  and  the  Minister's 
replies.  From  these  it  appeared  that  the  mys- 
terious prisoner  was  General  de  Bulonde,  who 
was  punished,  for  his  mistake  or  cowardice  in 
raising  the  si^  of  Cuneo,  by  lifelong  imprison- 
ment at  Pignerol  and  later  in  the  Bastille. 
During  the  last  decade^  however,  there  has  been 
a  reaction  In  favor  of  the  Matthioli  theory,  due 
ehi^y  to  the  ^orta  of  M.  Fuack-Brentano. 
Opinums  still  differ,  and  there  is  a  tendency  in 
many  quarters  towards  r^arding  the  Man  in 
the  Iron  Mask  as  some  obscure  plotter,  prob- 
ably a  valet  posaeeeed  of  a  great  secret,  and 
therefore  held  in  the  strictest  confinement,  llie 
whole  questim,  however,  is  one  of  those  mys- 
teries of  liistoiT  that  will  probably  never  be 
satisfaotorily  eofved,  though  it  may  be  that  the 
secret  archives  of  the  Vatican  could  throw  light 
on  the  subject. 

BibUogntphy.  The  literature  eonoeming  the 
Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  is  very  large,  to 
1870,  B2  works  had  been  written  to  elucidate  the 
mystery,  and  since  then  over  20  more  have 
appeared.  The  following  list,  therefore,  is  merely 
a  selection  of  the  best  and  moat  noteworthy  con- 
tributions to  the  subject;  Roux-Farillac,  Re- 
efterehes  Mtioriquea  «w  I'homme  a»  nuuque  de 
f«r  (Paris,  1801) ;  Delort,  HUtoire  dv  maaqw 
de  fgr  (ib.,  I82fi) ;  Topln,  L'Homme  au  masque 
de  fer  (ib.,  1870) ;  Jung,  La  v4rit6  rar  Ze  maague 
de  fer,  166^1703  (ib.,  1873);  Loiselenr,  Troia 
inigmet  historiques  dwant  la  oritigue  modeme 
(ib.,  1882);  Burgaud  and  Bazi6res,  Le  masque 
defer  (ib.,  1883);  Funck-Brentano,  "L'Homme 
an  masque  de  velours  noir  dit  le  masque  de  fer," 
in  Revue  Hittorique,  vol.  Ivi  (lb.,  1894).  -The 
beet  work  to  eonanlt  in  English  is  Hopkins,  Tke 
Mam  im  t\e  Iron  Ma$h  (London,  1901) ;  for  the 
Danger  theory,  eonsnlt  Lang,  The  Vaiefa  Troff- 
edif  (ib..  1903). 

IBON3CASTEB,  The.  A  dramatization  of 
Ohnet's  Maitre  des  forges,  by  Pinero  (1884). 

mov  1C0T7NTAIN-.  One  of  the  isolated 
knobs  of  the  St.  Francois  Mountains,  in  St. 
Francois  Co.,  Mo.  It  is  81  miles  south  of  St. 
Louis,  on  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  and 
is  1078  feet  in  elevation  above  the  sea  and  200 
feet  above  fbe  adjoining  valley.  This  mountain 
eontains  deposits  of  specular  hematite  iron  ore. 

ZBON  KOUNTAXn*.  A  city  and  the  county 
seat  of  Dickinson  Co.,  Mich..  72  miles  north- 
west of  Menominee,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
and  St.  Paul,  the  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  and 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroads,  and  on 
the  Menominee  Biver  (Map:  Michigan,  B  3). 
li  noted  for  large  iron-mining  interests  and 
eontains  a  Cam^e  library.  Settled  in  1879, 
Iron  Mountain  was  incorporated  in  1888.  The 
government  is  administered  hj  a  mayor,  deoted 
annually,  and  a  unicameral  council.  Pop.,  1900, 
9242;   1010,  9216. 

IBOIT  OBES.    See  Ibon,  Iron  Ore. 

ZBON  F7BITS8.    See  Ptbttes. 

IBONS.  The  fetters  used  for  confining 
prisoners.  They  consist  of  handcuffs,  or  hand 
irons,  and  leg  irons,  a  pair  of  the  latter  being 
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connected  with  light  chains  of  sufficient  lengtii 
to  permit  the  prisoner  to  walk,  taking  short 
steps.  Irons  are  used  to  confine  men  for  punish- 
ment, or  for  safekeeping  when  violent  (as  they 
frequently  are  when  intoxicated),  or  when  await- 
ing trial  and  it  is  feared  th^  may  attempt  to 
escape.  The  Spanish  used  to  confine  their  pris- 
raiers  in  bUboee,  which  consisted  of  shackles 
around  the  ankles  joined  by  a  bar  of  iron.  In 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  bilboes 
were  used  to  some  extent  in  the  British  navy, 
and  the  name  survived  for  a  long  time  after 
the  character  of  the  irons  had  chan^d.  The  use 
of  irons  for  confinement  as  a  punishment  has 
been  abolished  in  tiie  United  States  navy. 

IBOKSZDS!,  Sn.  A  knight  of  Artlinr's 
Round  Table. 

IBOKSZDES,  Out.  A  name  popularly  used 
of  the  United  States  frigate  OontHtution.  See 
CoNSTrnmoN,  The. 

IBONSMZTSC   A  barbet.    See  Copfesshith. 

nbONTON,  I'Sm-tOn.  A  city  and  the  county 
seat  of  lAwrence  Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  River, 
134  miles  southeast  of  Cincimiati,  on  the  Nor- 
folk and  Western,  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and 
Dayton,  and  the  Detroit,  Toledo,  and  I  ronton 
railroads  (Map:  Ohio,  E  8).  Hie  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  maintains  a  free  passenger  ferry  and  « 
large  freif^t  transfer,  fronton  is  the  centre  of 
a  r^on  rich  in  timber,  iron  or^  bituminous 
coal,  and  fire  and  pottery  clay;  carries  on  an 
important  river  commerce;  and  has  extensive 
manufactories  of  iron  (including  foundries,  ma- 
chine shops,  blast  fumacee,  rolling  mills,  wire- 
drawing and  nail  works,  etc.),  cement,  lumber, 
machinery,  boilers,  stoves,  furniture,  doors  and 
mantels,  and  fire  brick.  The  city  has  a  me- 
morial hall,  Masonic  Temple,  Odd  Felloiro'  Hall, 
Briggs  Public  Library,  fine  Federal  and  Court- 
house buildings,  and  Kingsbury  School.  The 

garks  are  Beech  wood,  River  View,  and  Lincoln, 
ettled  in  1832,  Ironton  was  incorporated  in 
1849.  The  government,  under  the  municipal 
code  ol  1902,  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  bien- 
nially, a  nnioaneral  oonncU,  and  boards  of  pnb-. 
lie  serviee  and  pnUic  safety.  The  city  owns 
and  operates  its  waterworks.  Pop.,  1900,  II,- 
868;  1910,  13,147;  1914  (U.  S.  est.),  13,690. 

IBOMWOOD.  A  city  in  Gogebic  Ck>.,  Mich., 
about  135  miles  (direct)  west  of  Marquette,  on 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the  Minne- 
apolis, St.  Paul,  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  railroads,, 
and  on  the  Montreal  River  (Map:  Michigan, 
F  2).  Iron  mining  is  the  principal  industry, 
though  lumbering  is  of  considerable  importance. 
Among  the  more  promlnait  buildings  are  a  fine 
city  hall,  the  Luther  L.  Wright  High  School, 
and  the  Carnegie  Library.  Settled  in  1884  and 
incorporated  in  1887,  Ironwood  is  governed 
under  the  revised  charter  of  1893,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  unicameral  council  and  for  a  mayor, 
elected  annually  and  controlling,  subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  council,  the  appointments  of  all 
subordinate  officials  excepting  the  school  trus- 
tees, city  derk,  and  city  treasurer.  Pop.,  1900, 
9706;  1010,  12,821;  1914  (U.  S.  est.),  14,147. 

ZBOHWOOS.'  A  name  given  to  various  trees 
with  hard,  heavy  wood.  Metroaideros  vera,  a 
native  of  Java  and  other  Eastern  islands, 
is  much  valued  by  the  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese for  making  rudders,  etc.,  and  is  exported 
in  small  quantities.  The  bark  is  used  in  Japan 
as  a  remedy  for  diarrhcea  and  mucous  dis- 
chargea.    Metua  ferrea,  a  native  of  the  East 
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Indies,  is  planted  for  its  heavy  hard  wood  and 
for  itB  fragrance  and  roaelike  flowers.  In  Aus- 
tralia  the  name  ironwood  is  given  the  timber 
of  Melaleuoa  geniatifolia,  Myrtua  gono^adar 
NoteUsa  ligitatriHa,  and  Olm  paniotUiita.  In  the 
United  States  it  la  applied  to  Oatrya  virginiana, 
Garpinus  oarolimiana  (see  H<nNBBAM),  Eugenia 
garberi,  and  other  trees  which  have  tough  wood. 
Olea  laurifolia  and  Sideroxylon  inerme,  called 
ironwood  in  the  south  of  Africa,  are  valuable 
timber  trees.  The  name  ironwood  is  given  to 
CoMtarina  eqitiaetifolia  in  Australia ;  to  Parrotia 
peraioa  in  Persia;  to  Mimuaopa  djwa  in  tropical 
Africa;  to  /oora  ferra  in  the  West  Indies;  and 
to  Tarious  species  of  Citharexgtum  in  tropical 
America.    See  Casuabiha. 

IBONY,  I'r6-nl  (Lat.  ironia,  from  Gk.  tlpu- 
ptla,  eirOneia,  dissimulation,  irony,  from  etpaw, 
g%T6n,  dissembler,  from  etpttp,  eirein,  to  t^). 
The  name  given  to  that  peculiar  style  of  thought 
and  expression  by  which  words  are  gravely 
made  to  convey  literally  a  meaning  quite  other 
than  that  actually  intended.  When  skillfully 
used,  there  is  no  more  fatal  literary  weapon  of 
destruction.  Such  an  instmment  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  Swift,  when,  e^.,  he  proposed  to  the 
poor  people  of  Irdand,  wparently  in  all  seri- 
ousness, that  they  sboola  rid  themsdves  of 
poverty  by  selling  their  children  to  the  rich, 
who  snould  eat  them.  Irony  united  with  a 
kindlier  feeling  is  one  of  the  charms  of  Thack- 
eray's style.  There  is  also  the  irony  of  fate,  or 
of  events,  where  the  issue  is  otlwrwise  tiian 
mi|^t  with  reason  or  justice  be  ezpeoted.  See 
RHcrcmo,  Fratnas  or. 

IBOQ170IAH  (Ir'^kwoi'an)  STOCK.  One 
of  the  most  important  linguistic  stocks  of  the 
American  Indians,  formerly  inhabiting  a  large 
part  of  the  present  Ontant^  New  York,  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania,  with  portions  of  eastern  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  and  the  whole  of  the 
souttem  Alleghany  r«^on.  The  stock  name  is 
derived  from  that  of  the  Iroquois  (q.v.),  or  con- 
federated Five  Nations  of  New  York — the  Mo- 
hawk, Oneida,  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  wad  Seneca. 
Other  important  tribes  were  the  Wyandot  (or 
Hurcm),  Neutral  Nation,  Erie,  Conestoga,  Not- 
toway, Heherrin,  Tuscarora,  and  Cherokee.  See 
Iboquois;  Chebokbx;  Wtardot. 

XBOQUOIS,  Ir'6-kwoi'.  A  confederacy  of  five 
tribes  of  Iroquoian  stock — Mohawk,  Oneida, 
Onondaga,  Cayuga,  and  Seneca — to  which  the 
Tuscarora  were  afterward  added.  They  called 
tiiemselves  names  signifying  respectively  'Ve 
oi  the  long  house"  and  "'real  people.''  Hie  term 
Iroguoia  is  of  French  ori^n,  being  possibly  ctnn- 
pounded  from  two  eerenumial  words  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  their  councils,  with  the  addition 
of  the  French  suffix  oia.  Another  theory  makes 
it  an  Algonquian  derivative.  Their  Algonquian 
neighbors  knew  them  as  Mengwe  or  Nadowa, 
about  equivalent  to  "alien"  or  "enemy,"  while 
by  the  English  they  were  designated  as  the 
live,  or  Six,  Nations. 

The  people  found  by  CarMer  In  1536  occupy- 
ing the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  from 
the  present  Quebec  to  Montreal  were  of  Iro- 
quoian stock,  as  proved  by  linguistic  evidence, 
and  appear  to  have  been,  in  part  at  least,  the 
ancestors  of  the  later  Iroquois.  These  tribes 
were  dispossessed  shortly  afterward  by  the  more 
powerful  Algonquian  tribes,  some,  like  the  Hu- 
rons,  taking  refuge  farther  to  the  west,  while 
others,  including  the  Iroquois,  retired  to  the 
■oath.  Shortly  after  this  withdrawal — ^probably 
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about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century — ^the 
tribes  known  later  as  the  Five  Nations  were 

Krsuaded  the  counsel  of  their  traditional 
jislator,  Hiawatha,  to  form  a  league  or  om- 
fmmxy  upon  such  a  w^-ordered  plan  tiiat  it 
has  endurea  for  more  than  three  centuries  and 
exists  to-day  as  their  ruling  government,  in 
spite  of  all  the  changes  brought  about  by  the 
advent  of  the  white  man.  The  five  tribes  at 
this  time  occupied  central  and  western  New 
York,  where  they  were  found  in  1609  by  Cham- 
plain,  who,  by  joining  forces  with  their  Algon- 
quian enemies,  brought  down  upon  the  Fr«ich 
the  lasting  veageance  of  the  Iroquois  Lei^ne, 
which  was  one  of  the  main  faetora  in  tiie  mU- 
mate  loss  of  Canada. 

By  the  formation  of  the  leagn^  in  which  each 
tribe  represented  a  state  govermnent,  with  a 
central  federal  council  of  50  chiefs  sitting  at 
Onondaga,  the  Iroquois  were  enabled  to  with- 
stand uie  inroads  of  the  hostile  Algonquian 
tribes,  and  even  to  assume  Uie  offensive.  On 
the  establishment  of  the  French  missions  among 
the  Hurons  (see  Wtandot),  about  the  year 
1630,  the  Iroquois,  who  in  the  meantime  had 
been  supplied  with  flrearme  by  the  Dutdi  cm 
the  Hudson,  b^an  war  upon  uieir  kinsmen  in 
Canada  with  such  effect  that  in  a  few  years 
those  of  the  Hurons  who  bad  not  been  slaugh- 
tered or  carried  into  captivity  were  forced  to 
abandon  their  country  and  fly  hundreds  of  miles 
to  the  west.  The  same  fate  soon  after  befell  the 
cognate  Neutral  Nati<m  and  the  Erie,  as  well 
as  the  Ottawa  and  others  of  Algimqnian  nee, 
resulting  in  almost  complete  ruin  to  the  Froieh 
missions  in  Canada.  The  destriers  Uien  turned 
upon  the  Conestoga  and  others  in  the  south,  the 
Mohican  and  others  east  of  the  Hudson,  and  the 
Miami  and  Illinois  in  the  west,  until  by  the 
year  1700  they  claimed  and  were  conceded  a 
paramount  influence  and  dictation  from  Hudson 
Bay  to  the  Cherokee  frontier  of  Carolina,  and 
from  the  Connecticut  almost  or  quite  to  tiu 
Mississippi,  the  onljr  tribes  aUe  to  make  suc- 
cessful opposition  being  the  Ojibwa  in  the  north- 
west and  the  Cherokee  in  the  south.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  Colonial  period  they  held  the 
balance  of  power  between  France  and  England 
in  the  north,  and  were  courted  alike  by  botii, 
but  remained  steadfast  to  the  English  interest 
The  few  exceptions  were  chiefly  in  the  case  of 
the  Moha^  and  Cayuga,  who  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  the  French  Jesuit  missionaries,  by 
whom  they  were  finally  drawn  off  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  league  and  settled  in  the  mlssiott 
villages  of  Caughnawaga  and  St  Regis.  About 
the  year  1716  the  cognate  Tuscarora,  who  had 
been  driven  out  from  North  Carolina  in  a  war 
with  the  settlers,  removed  to  New  York,  where 
they  were  assigned  lands  by  the  Iroquois  and 
admitted  as  the  sixth  nation  of  the  league. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  in  1776  the 
league  council  declared  for  inutrality,  widlt  aA- 
lowing  each  of  the  six  oonmonrat  tribes  to  tdee 
sides  as  it  thought  fit.  lite  great  majority  of 
the  Iroquois  sided  against  the  Americana,  only 
the  Oneida  and  a  part  of  the  Tuscarora  refus- 
ing. The  Mohawk  and  Cayuga  followed  their 
great  chief.  Brant,  in  a  body  to  Canada.  At 
the  close  of  the  struggle  these,  with  other  Iro- 
quois who  had  supported  the  English  cause,  were 
settled  by  the  Canadian  government  on  a  reser- 
vation on  Grand  River,  Ontario,  where  most  of 
them  still  remain,  others  being  at  Quinte  Bay. 
Thames  River,  and  Oibson,  in  Uie  same  province. 
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The  GathoUe  Iroquoia  are  at  Caiijehnawaga,  SI 
Regis,  and  Lake  of  Two  Mountaiiu,  in  Quebec 
PrOTinoe,  but  are  no  longer  affiliated  with  the 
league.  Those  of  Caughnawaga  constitute  the 
largest  single  Indian  settlement  north  of  Mexico. 
In  addition  to  the  Catholic  St.  Regis  Iroquois  in 
Canada,  about  as  many  more  are  on  the  New 
York  jgide  of  the  line,  the  reservation  having 
been  cut  in  two  when  the  boundary  was  flnallj 
estaUiahed  by  survey.  The  Irot^uois  In  the 
United  States  are  all  on  reservations  in  New 
York,  exerting  Uie  Oneida,  most  of  whom  re- 
moved to  Wisconsin  about  1820,  and  a  mixed 
band  of  so-called  Seneca  in  OklaJ»Mna. 

The  political  importance  of  the  Iroquois,  al- 
though due  in  part  to  their  geographic  situation 
and  early  acquirement  of  firearms,  was  in  great 
measure  the  result  of  their  su^rior  system  of 
organization  and  of  Uieir  individual  force  of 
cfaarscter.  The  same  traita  have  enabled  than 
to  hold  their  own  in  the  midst  of  an  alien  snr* 
rounding.  Prominent  features  of  their  system 
were  the  council  of  matrons,  the  elaborate  clan 
structure,  and  the  wbideeale  adoption  of  cap- 
tives, who,  if  spared,  were  admitted  to  full 
tribal  rights,  instead  of  being  reduced  to  semi- 
slavery,  as  among  some  other  tribes.  The  beet 
single  source  of  information  upon  the  confed- 
eracy is  probably  L.  H.  Matgant  League  of  th« 
ffo«itf-«o-sati-nee  or  IroquoU  (Rochester,  1851; 
nev  ed^  New  York,  1904) .  Dialeetieally  all  the 
Jroquoiaii  tribes  closely  resonble  each  otiier. 

llie  Iroquois  had  a  highly  developed  wood- 
land culture  (see  IlfDlAns),  being  noted  for 
their  fields  of  com,  pumpkins,  tobacco,  to  which 
they  later  added  orchards  of  apple  and  peach. 
They  built  long  bark-covered  houses,  the  various 
families  of  a  clan  residing  in  compartments 
along  the  sides.  This  was  the  famous  "long 
house,"  tiie  symbol  of  the  league,  or  govem- 
meai.  They  nude  fine  blaek  pottery,  splint  bas- 
kets, and  fine  mats  of  com  husk.  The  wampum 
belt  was  used  by  them  for  public  records.  They 
maintained  many  secret  societies,  known  in 
literature  as  "fslse-faoe  societies,"  because  the 
members  wore  curious  carved  wooden  masks 
representing  various  deities.  Consult:  C.  Col- 
d«i,  Biatory  of  the  Five  Indian  Nationa  of 
Canada  icJUeJi  are  Dependeni  on  Province  of 
Hw>  York  (2  vols..  New  York,  1904) ;  W.  M. 
Beanehamis  CvoHf  RtSigioue,  and  Mourning 
CouMotlt  and  Ceremoniea  of  Adoption  of  New 
York  Indiane  (Albany,  1907);  H.  C.  Converse, 
Mytke  and  Legends  of  Neio  York  State  Iroquoia 
(ib.,  1908).  The  New  York  SUte  Museum  has 
large  collectitms  represoiting  the  aboriginal  life 
of  the  Iroquois  and  has  published  many  im- 
portant monographs  on  them  in  whieh  may  be 
found  detailed  information. 

The  present  number  of  the  Iroquois,  including 
those  <d  the  Catholic  mission  colonies  which 
have  cast  off  all  alle^anoe  to  the  ancient  league, 
is  considerably  above  17,000,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows:  Ontario,  Canada,  Iroquois  and  Algonquins 
of  Gibson,  139  (perhaps  one-half  being  Iro- 
quois); Mohawks  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  1271; 
Oneidos  of  the  Thames,  770;  Biz  Nations  on 
the  Grand  River,  419S.  Quebec,  Canada,  Iro- 
quois of  Caughnawaga,  2074;  Iroquois  of  St. 
Regis,  1426;  Iroquois  and  Algonquins  of  Lake 
of  Two  Mountains,  39S  (perhaps  one-half  being 
Iroquois).  In  tiie  United  States — New  York 
reservations,  4018;  Wiscwsin  (Oneida),  2107; 
Oklahoma  (Seneca),  210.  See  Ikoquouit  Stock. 

IBOQVOXS,  or  ICatiliu.    A  port  of  entry 
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of  Dundas  Co.,  Ontario,  Canada,  43  miles  south- 
east of  Ottawa,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
(Map:  Ontario,  J  4).  It  commands  the  en- 
trance to  the  Intquois  CanaL  Pop.,  1001,  1007; 
1911,  849. 

IKRA'DI&'TION.  In  optics,  the  apparent 
enlargement  of  a  white  or  sbrongly  illuminated 
object  when  seen  ucainst  a  dark  ground. 
Helmholtz  attributes  ue  phemnnenon  to  want 
of  perfect  accommodation  in  the  eye,  whereby 
diffusion  images  are  formed  about  the  true 
image  of  the  bright  object  and,  encroaching  upon 
the  surrounding  dark  region,  extoid  the  bor- 
ders of  the  image.   See  Vision. 

IBSATIONAL  NXTHBEB.  Any  number 
that  cannot  be  expressed  as  the  quotient  of  two 
int^rers.  A  fraction  or  motioit  of  two  integers 
may  be  expressed  in  the  lorm  of  either  a  terai- 
nating  or  a  nonterminating  decimal,  the  latter 
always  containing  a  repetend.  (See  Decimal 
Ststeh.)  Thus,  %  equals  1.6,  a  terminating 
decimal ;  %  equals  0.6666  . . . . ,  a  nonterminating 
decimal.  In  either  case  the  decimal  ma^  be 
transformed  again  into  the  common  fractional 
form  by  the  formulas  of  series  (q.v.).  Bui 
when  the  process  of  evolution  is  applied  to  in- 
tegers uid  the  results  are  expressed  decimally, 
there  is  often  produced  a  deeunij  form  Uiat  is 
nontenninating,  contains  no  repetoid,  and  can- 
not be  expressed  as  the  quotient  of  two  integers. 
For  example^  the  surd  -^i  equals  a  number 

(1.4142  )  containing  a  nonterminating  and 

nonrepeating  decimal,  and  cannot  be  expressed 
as  the  quotient  of  two  inters.  While,  however, 
evolution  thus  often  resultB  in  an  irrational 
number,  it  is  not  every  irrational  number  that 
can  be  expressed  in  the  fonn  of  a  surd.  l%is 
may  be  plainly  seen  in  the  case  of  w,  the  ratio 
of  the  drcnmierence  to  the  diameter  of  a  eirde. 
The  value  of  this  irrational  number  to  five  deci- 
mal  places  is  3.14150          See  Cibclb. 

Certain  operations  with  irrational  numbcors 
were  performed  by  the  ancients.  The  Pythago- 
reans proved  the  irrationality  of  the  square  roots 
of  3,  5,  7, . . . .  17.  The  arithmetic  part  of  Eu- 
clid's Elements  contains  a  geconetrio  treatment 
of  the  subject.  Archimedes  approximated  the 
value  of  a  great  number  of  surds,  stating,  e.g., 
that  1351/780  >  Vs  >  266/153;  but  the 
method  by  which  he  arrived  at  his  results  is 
unknown.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Fibonacci,  and 
still  latw  Stifd  wd  Rudolff,  devoted  much  at> 
tention  to  irrotifmals.  But  not  until  very  reeent 
times  has  a  purely  arithmetic  theory  of  surds 
been  produced,  through  the  researches  of  Weiw- 
strass,  Dedekind,  G.  Cantor,  and  Heine,  whose 
efforts  were  inspired  by  a  desire  to  fortify  the 
bases  of  analytic  mathematics.  No  adequate 
explanation  of  these  methods  can  be  given  here. 
That  of  Weierstrass  starts  with  a  oonsideraticm 
of  the  formation  of  differoit  kinds  of  number 
throuj^  arithmetical  operations.  Dedekind  ar- 
ranges positive  and  native,  int^jpral  and  frac- 
tional nnmbers  in  order  of  magnitude,  and  ob- 
serves that  any  rational  number,  as  a,  divides 
the  sjrstem  into  two  classes,  Ci  and  0*,  such  tiiat 
eveiy  number  in  C,  is  less  than  every  number 
in  Ct,  and  a  is  either  the  greatest  number  in  C, 
or  the  least  in  C^.  These  rational  numbers  are 
then  represented  by  points  on  a  straight  line. 
But  there  are  still  an  infinite  number  of  points 
on  the  line  for  ^ich  there  are  no  corresponding 
rational  numbers.  He  then  shoro  tiiat  io  every 
one  of  these  points  eorresponds  a  unique  irra- 
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tional  number.  Cuitor  and  Hdne  introduce 
irrational  number  throng  the  concept  of  a  fun- 
damental aeriea.  Following  is  an  example  of  the 
aeries  method.  The  surd  tying  between 
1.4142  and  1.4143  may  be  expressed  thua: 


10  ^  100  ^  1000  ^  10000 


^  100  ^  1000  ^  10000" 


oTf  more  general^, 

10     10"    10»  lO' 


<y/2 


^10  "*"10''''10«"*"""  10» 

Now,  as  p  becunes  indefinitely  great,  V2  evi- 
dently becomes  the  common  limit  of  the  two 
series,  and  may  therefore  be  defined  by  them. 
Expressing  the  sum  of  the  series  on  the  left  by 
P/Q,  and  that  on  the  right  by  (P  +  1)/Q,  the 
square  root  of  2  may  be  expressed  1^  the  rela- 
tion P/0<V2<(i*+ 1)/0.  Similarly,  any 
irratioiul  number  /  may  be  expressed  by  the 
relation  P/0</<(P+ l)/g,  where  P  and  9 
are  derived  from  tiie  corresponding  series. 

Bibliography.  Consult:  Ded&ind,  Esaays 
OH  it^wn&er,  translated  by  Be  man  {Chicago, 
1901 ) ;  Dirichlet,  VorleeuHgen  flfcer  Zaklentheo- 
rie  (Brunswick,  1879) ;  Stolz,  Vorleaungen  Uber 
allgemeine  Arithmetik  ( 2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1885-86 ) . 

HtBAWADDT,  Ir'ft-wa'dl,  or  IBAWADI. 
The  principal  river  of  Burma  (Map:  Burma,  C 
8).  It  rises  on  the  extreme  northeast  border, 
near  Mount  Daphabum,  a  peak  of  the  Namkiu 
Mountains,  and  flows  southward  with  a  tortuous 
eodrse  over  1500  miles,  till  it  enters  the  Ba^  of 
Bengal  through  a  large  delta  between  the  cities 
of  Rangoon  and  Bassein.  The  scenery  along  its 
banks  is  extremely  varied;  the  lower  valley, 
especially  the  delta,  is  occupied  by  wide  and 
level  rice  fields;  farther  up  there  are  undu- 
lating fertile,  and '  thickly  populated  agricul- 
tural districts,  brdcen  here  and  there  by  large 
foraats,  and  In  three  places  tJm  river  brei^s 
throu^  mountain  ranges  in  narrow  and  rocky 
defiles.  The  third  or  uppermost  of  these,  which 
is  140  miles  above  Bhamo  and  1168  miles  frcnn 
the  sea,  is  the  head  of  navigation  for  t>oats  and 
small  steamers.  Below  this  the  river  is  wide 
and  deep,  and  the  current  not  too  swift,  even 
for  sailboats.  Steamers  ply  regularly  to  Bfaamo, 
and  the  river  is  an  imjportant  artery  of  eom- 
merce  for  the  interior  of  Burma,  though  It  has 
now  been  supplemented  by  a  railroad  running 
parallel  with  its  valley  from  Rangoon  to  Bhamo, 
crossing  the  river  at  Mandalay.  For  100  miles 
from  the  sea  extensive  embanfooients  have  been 
built  to  protect  the  low  delta  plain  from  inun- 
dations. The  river  rises  in  March  and  reaches 
its  maximum  height  in  September.  During  No- 
vember and  December  it  is  at  its  lowest  stage 
and  considerably  blocked  by  sand  deposits.  For 
a  description  of  the  river  and  the  country  on 
its  bankf,  consult  Mowbray,  "A  Sail  Down 
on  the  Irrawaddy,"  in  the  BoottUh  Geographioal 
Magazine,  vol.  xvii  (Edinburgh,  1901). 

IBUBDEN^TISM  (from  irredentist.  It.  irre- 
dmtiata,  from  Italia  irredenta  (unredeemed 
Italy) ,  irredenta  being  from  Lat.  in-,  not  -f- 
redemptua,  p.p.  of  redimere,  to  redeem,  from  red-, 
back  again  -|-  emere,  to  buy,  take ) .  A  popular 
movement  which  originated  in  Italy  after  1878, 


having  for  its  object  the  recovery  of  what  its 
adherents  call  "unredeemed  Italy,"  Itaiia  trr*- 
dento,  meaning  all  that  territory  at  preecait  be- 
longing to  Austria,  Switzerland,  France,  or  Eng- 
land having  an  Italian-speaking  population, 
but  no  longer  forming  part  of  Italy.  Under 
this  description  would  come  southern  Tirol, 
Triest,  Gfirz,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia,  the  Swiss 
Canton  of  l^cino,  Corsica,  Nice,  and  Malta.  T^ 
all  but  the  most  exalted  patriots  the  chimerical 
nature  of  the  Irredentist  pn^amme  is  apparent, 
inasmuch  as  its  execution  would  involve  the  sur- 
render by  Switzerland  of  territory  it  haa  hdd 
for  more  than  300  years,  by  Austria  of  its  only 
seaport,  Triest,  and  by  England  of  its  great 
base  in  the  central  Mediterranean,  Malta.  Be- 
sides, Italian  is  not  the  universal  language  in 
Tirol,  QQtz,  or  Istria.  Malta  has  a  dialect  of 
its  own,  and  Dalmatia  is  completely  Slavic. 
Irredentism  has  ceased  to  be  an  influential  fao- 
tor  save  witii  the  younger  element  in  Italian 
politics.  Whatever  force  IrredenUsm  has  is  di- 
rected against  Austria  in  order  to  recover  Trieste 
but  the  movement  reorived  a  severe  setback  in 
the  formation  of  the  Triple  Alliance  embracing 
Austria.  Irredentism  was  revived  1^  the  Great 
European  War  which  b^^  in  1914.  The  fail- 
ure of  Italy  to  aid  Germany  and  Austria  was 
hailed  with  great  jnbilatlMi,  and  the  govem- 
mnt  was  ftHved  to  call  out  the  tro(^s  to  quell 
anti-Austrian  demonstrations.  See  Politioai, 
Pabtibs,  Italy. 
IBHEDTT'OIBLB  CASE.    See  CUBio  EqVL- 

TION. 

IBBEFTBAOABLS  DOCTOB.    See  Aux- 

AiTOBB  OF  Hales.  

ZBSECKUItABXTT.  In  planU.  a  term  used 
in  connection  with  the  desariptioms  of  flowem. 
Flowers  are  reeular  In  whldi  aU  the  members  in 
each  set  are.alikc^  and,  oonvenely,  irrcgnlarily 
means  that  all  the  manbers  in  a  given  wt  are 
not  alike.  In  practice,  regularity  and  irregu- 
laris have  to  do  chiefly  with  the  petals.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  irr^larity,  but  the  three 
principal  types  are  characteristic  of  the  three 
great  divisions  of  angiosperms.  Among  the 
Archichlamydeie  the  L^uminosn  represent  the 
moat  important  r^on  oif  irr^ularify,  which  is 
of  the  papilionaceous  (butt^Oy)  tjpt,  as  ia 
sweet  pea.  Among  the  Sym petals  the  eharao- 
teristic  irr^^aritjr  is  the  bilabiate  (two-lipped) 
type,  as  in  the  mints.  Among  the  monocotyle- 
dons the  chief  rej^on  of  irregularity  is  in 
the  orchids,  in  which  one  of  the  petals  usually 
develops  a  more  or  less  elongated  spur  and  a 
projecting  lip. 

mBBQ^TLABS  (ML.  trrejmlorM,  not  accord- 
ing to  rule,  item  LbA.  in-,  not  +  rtgularit,  re- 
lating to  rule,  from  regula,  rul^  from  regen,  to 
rule).  A  military  term  generally  applied  to 
partisan  and  to  guerrilla  troops  aaatsting  tlw 
r^^ular  establishment.  They  are,  as  a  rul^  only 
partially  trained  and  equipped,  as,  e.g.,  the 
Franca-tireurs  (q.v.)  in  1871;  some  of  the  Cos- 
sack (see  Cossacks)  r^ments  of  Russia;  tiie 
Bashi-Bazouks  (q.v.)  of  Turkey;  and  the  armiee 
of  the  feudatory-  chiefs  and  rulera  of  India.  See 

ABHIES;  GUIBBIXXAS. 

IB'BiaA'TZON  {I«t.  irriMHo,  from  trri- 
gare,  to  irrigate,  fnon  in,  m  rtgan,  to 
moisten;  connected  with  Goth,  rign,  AS.  regn, 
OHG.  regan,  Ger.  Regm,  Eng.  rotn,  and  prob- 
ably with  Gk.  ^pix*<',  &reoA«in,  to  wet).  In 
agriculture,  the  process  of  increasing  the  growth 
of  crops  by  an  artificial  applicatttm  of  water. 
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The  praetiee  of  irrigation  is  very  ancient.  There 
is  evidence  to  show  that  works  for  the  storage 
and  distribution  of  irrimtion  water  were  con- 
structed in  Egypt  as  early  as  2000  B.C.  Ezten- 
Bive  works,  intended  for  irrigation  on  a  large 
scale,  existed  in  times  of  remote  antiquity  also 
in  Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  India,  Ceylon, 
Cbinai  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  as  well  as  in 
Pern,  Mexico,  and  the  soutiiweatem  United 
Statw  (New  Mexico  and  Arizona)  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  In  all  these  regions  irrigation 
is  neceeaa:^  for  successful  agriculture,  because 
the  rainfall  is  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  ordi- 
nary crops.  Irrigation  is  also  required  even  in 
humid  r^ons  for  crops,  such  as  rice  and  cran- 
berries, which  require  a  large  amount  of  water, 
and  is  of  advantage  in  growing  truck  and  fruit 
crops,  which  are  susceptible  to  injury  by  shwt 
droughts. 

The  araa  of  the  earth's  surface  over  which 
the  annual  raiirfall  is  deficient  (less  than  20 
inches  or  SCO  millimeters),  and  irrigation  con- 
sequentiy  generally  practiced,  is  very  otensive. 
In  addition  to  this  vast  area  in  which  initiation 
is  common,  there  are  considerable  areas  in  the 
so-called  humid  regions  in  which  the  irr^u* 
larity  of  the  rainfall  makes  irrigation  profitable. 
The  extent  to  which  the  arid  lands  can  be  re- 
claimed depends  upon  the  water  supply  avail- 
able (or  irrigation.  It  haa  been  estimated  thaA 
there  is  eufficient  water  to  irrigate  only  about 
one-tenth  of  the  arid  r^on  of  the  United  States, 
or  from  76,000,000  to  100,000,000  acres.  Of  this 
irrigable  area  probably  not  more  than  15,000,000 
acres  have  already  been  reclaimed.  In  Europe 
irrigation  prevails  chiefly  in  the  south,  where  it 
was  introduced  by  the  Romans.  It  is  most  ex- 
tensively and  systematica^  practiced  in  L«n- 
bardy  and  Piedmont,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  and 
the  south  of  France,  but  exists  to  .  some  extent 
in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Wilson  estimates  the 
irrigated  area  in  Italy  to  be  about  4,700,000 
acres,  in  Spain  2,800,000  acres,  in  France  400,000 
acres.  Nowhere  else  is  irrigation  practiced  on 
so  large  a  scale  as  in  India,  and  the  irrigation 
systems  of  that  country  are  being  rapidly  ex- 
tended 1^  the  British  government.  AccMtUng 
to  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Britiidi  gov- 
ernment, the  irrigated  area  in  India  is  aSont 
40,000,000  acres.  Considerable  areas  in  Turke- 
stan have  been  irrigated  for  many  years,  and 
the  Russian  government  is  now  undertaking 
large  extensions.  The  Turkish  government  is 
buuding  works  to  irrigate  the  valleys  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  and  restore  them  to  their 
ancient  prosperity.  China  has  large  irrigated 
areas,  and  the  Chinese  government  in  1914  ap- 
pointed a  ctnnmission  of  foreign  engineers  to 
study  Its  irrigation  conations  and  recommend 
policies  for  the  future.  Eigypt  has  an  irrigated 
area  of  about  6,000,000  acres,  although  irri;^- 
tion  works  now  in  process  of  construction  will 
increase  this  area  to  some  extent,  and  plans  for 
further  extension  <»i  the  Blue  Nile  and  the 
White  Nile  are  being  prepared.  Only  at  a 
comparatively  recent  date  has  irrigation  been 
introduced  into  Anstralia,  but  it  is  rapidly 
extending  there.  The  same  is  true  in  a  meas- 
ore  of  ^uth  Africa  and  Sooth  America.  The 
practice  of  irrigation  has  declined  or  entirely 
disappeared  in  many  of  those  regions  where 
it  prevailed  most  extensively  in  remote  sax- 
ttqui^,  but  the  ancient  works  are  being  re- 
stored and  new  (mea  built  in  Meet^tamia.  See 
InxoA 


Water  Supply  for  Irrigatton.    Water  for 

irrigation  is  derived  from  (1)  natural  streams, 
springs  and  lakes;  (2)  wells;  (3)  storage  of 
storm  waters.  In  some  places,  particularly  in 
Europe,  the  sewage  water  of  cities  is  used  for 
irrigating  purposes.  The  United  States  Census 
of  1910  showed  that  in  that  country  94  per  cent 
of  the  land  irrigated  was  supplied  with  water 
from  streams.  It  is  probable  that  fully  as 
large  a  percentage  of  the  land  irrigated  through- 
out the  world  is  supplied  from  the  same  source. 

In  torrential  streams  with  sandy  bottoms,  di- 
version dams  are  usually  made  of  brueh,  rocks, 
and  sand,  and  are  expected  to  be  washed  oat  in 
almost  every  flood  and  to  be  replaced  when  the 
flood  has  passed.  In  streams  where  better  foun- 
dations can  be  secured  more  permanent  dams  of 
wood,  nuwrnry,  or  concrete  are  built  (See 
Daicb  and  Rb8EIV<hbb.)  These  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  blading  back  the  water  and  directing  it 
into  the  canals  whidi  are  to  convey  it  to  tlw 
place  of  use. 

At  the  heads  of  most  canals  there  are  more 
or  less  elaborate  works  for  shutting  out  the 
water  which  is  not  needed  or  belongs  to  others. 
In  new  countries  these  sometimes  consist  of 
mere  piles  of  rock  which  are  increased  or  di- 
minished as  it  is  desired  to  get  more  or  less 
water  into  the  canals,  but  usually  there  are 
structures  with  openiiws  for  the  passage  of 
water,  which  are  controlled  by  gates  which  can 
l>e  opened  to  admit  water  io  the  canals  and 
closed  to  shut  it  out.  In  the  early  days  of 
irrigation  in  the  United  States  most  of  these 
structures  were  of  wood  with  vertical  wooden 
gates  which  slid  in  grooves.  As  these  decay  or 
are  destroyed  they  are  being  replaced  by  caor 
Crete  and  steel  structures,  and  most  of  the  newer 
works  are  of  this  type.  In  other  countries  ma- 
sonry and  concrete  are  more  generally  used  than 
in  the  United  States. 

Most  canals  are  raoavated  in  the  natural 
earth  and  are  unlined,  but  in  rough  and  rolling 
country  water  is  carried  through  hills  in  tun- 
nels, along  steep  hillsides  and  across  valleys  in 
timber,  metal,  and  concrete  flumes,  and  throu^ 
deep  TOlleys  in  pipes  which  go  down  one  side 
and  up  the  other,  commonly  called  inverted  u- 
phons.  Much  water  ia  loat  from  canals  by  seep- 
age into  the  sides  and  bottoms,  and  many  canals 
are  lined  with  a  thin  coating  of  conent  plaster 
to  prevent  losses  by  seepage. 

Water  is  turned  from  tiie  main  canals  to 
branch  canals  which  carry  it  to  the  land  to  be 
irrigated,  to  which  it  is  delivered  by  still  smaller 
branches.  The  structures  and  gates  for  con- 
trolling the  flow  of  water  into  the  branch  canals 
are  much  like  those  at  the  heads  of  the  main 
canals,  except  that  they  are  on  a  smaller  scale. 

With  few  exceptions  streams  which  are  used 
for  irrigation  are  subject  to  annual  floods  which 
are  followed  by  long  periods  of  low  water.  It 
is  therefore  necessary,  if  all  the  water  is  to  be 
utilized,  to  store  the  surplus  water  during 
flood  periods  for  use  during  the  low-water  pe- 
riods. This  requires  the  building  of  reservoirs 
(see  Daicb  and  Rbbebvoibb)  in  which  to  store 
the  surplus  waters.  These  are  sometimes  formed 
In  the  channels  of  streams  by  building  dams  in 
the  places  where  large  basins  will  be  filled  by 
the  water  held  back,  and  are  sometimes  in  nat- 
ural depressions  outside  the  stream  channds 
filled  tlirough  feed  canals  frtHn  the  streams. 
The  Census  of  1910  showed  nearly  7000  reser- 
voirs in  the  United  States  with  an  aggregate 
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oapadly  of  12,600,000  acre  feet  Among  the 
famous  reservoirs  in  the  world  are  the  one 
formed  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  the  building 
of  the  Aasuan  Dam,  the  Roosevelt  Reservoir  in 
the  Salt  River  in  Arizona,  and  the  Pathfinder 
Reservoir  id  the  North  Platte  River  in  Wy- 
oming. Much  water  Is  stored  hy  raising  the 
outlets  of  lakes  on  the  headwaters  of  nrers. 
This  water  Is  retained  when  not  needed  for 
irrigation  and  turned  into  streams  when  th^ 
are  low. 

In  many  countries  small  reservoirs,  away 
from  stream  channels,  are  built  to  store  storm 
waters.  This  practice  is  veiy  common  in  India, 
where  a  considerable  part  of  the  land  irrigated 
is  supplied  f  rem  such  reservoirs,  commonly  odled 
tanks.  About  100,000  acres  were  watered  from 
such  reservoirs  in  the  United  States  in  1910. 

In  the  United  States  wells  rank  next  to 
streams  as  a  source  of  water  supply  for  irriga- 
tion,  serving  about  350,000  acres  m  1910.  About 
one-third  of  the  acreage  was  supplied  by  flowing 
wells  and  two^thirds  by  pumped  wells.  The 
larger  part  of  this  acreage  lies  in  California  and 
New  Mexico.  Since  flowing  wells  occur  only 
under  peculiar  geolosical  conditions,  it  is  not 
probable  tiuit  th^  wul  ever  be  a  toj  impMtant 
source  of  water  for  irrigation.  Ground  water 
which  can  be  pumped  is,  however,  of  very  gen- 
eral occurrence  and  will  be  increasingly  impor- 
tant as  the  supply  which  can  be  cheaply  diverted 
from  streams  is  exhausted.  Springs  are  an  un- 
important source  of  supply,  as  they  are  not  of 
very  general  oceurrence  and  the  flow  is  uaually 
small. 

Id  addition  to  the  water  pumped  from  wdia, 
much  is  pumped  from  streama  This  is  partien* 
larly  true  of  the  rice-growing  districts  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas  in  the  United  States.  Practically 
all  of  the  water  used  for  rice  irrigation  in  the 
States  named  and  in  Arkansas  is  pumped,  and 
along  the  Gulf  coast  most  of  it  is  pumped  from 
the  rivers  and  bayous  which  drain  that  section. 
In  the  rice  districts  most  of  the  pumping  is 
done  with  large  steam  plants  burning  crude  oil, 
which  operate  large  centrifugal  and  rotary 

f>ump&  In  other  sections,  where  individual 
armers  have  their  own  pumping  plants,  gaso- 
line engines  are  in  very  general  use.  In  Cali- 
fornia electrical  power,  gmerated  by  water 
power,  is  much  used  for  irrigation.  Both  centri- 
fugal and  deep-well  pumps  are  used  with  the 
gasoline  engines  and  electric  motors.  In  Egypt 
many  of  the  canals  which  carry  water  from  the 
Nile  are  below  the  land  to  be  irrigated,  and  the 
water  is  lifted  from  the  canals  to  tiie  lands  1^ 
crude  devices  which  have  been  in  use  for  cen- 
turies, and  also  by  the  most  modem  motors  and 
pumps. 

Except  where  natural  drainage  is  measurably 
good,  long-continued  irrigation  has  a  tendency 
to  raise  the  ground-water  level  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  injure  the  land,  and  drainage  becomes 
necessary.  This  is  now  being  provided  in  many 
cases  when  tiie  irrigation  system  is  constmcted. 
See  Dbajnaoe. 

Types  of  Conduits.  Main  canals  and  con- 
duits are  often  the  most  expensive  part  of  irri- 
gation works,  owing  to  their  length  and  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  their  construction. 
The  cheapest  and  simplest  conduit  is  a  ditch, 
heading  in  the  source  of  supply  and  departing 
just  sufficiently  from  the  natural  contour  of  the 
country  to  insure  a  flow  of  water.  In  the  early 
days  of  irrigation  such  ditches  were  little  more 


than  singfe  furrows,  or  channels  no  larger  than 
might  be  formed  by  a  plow,  leading  a  short 
distance  from  the  hanks  of  a  stream.  To-d^ 


Fto.  1.  mtMcm  ouial  DiantaDi. 


there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  irrigation  ditdies 
or  canals  large  enough  for  small  boat^  while  bi 
India  and  Italy  it  is  quite  common  to  build 
combined  irrigatim  and  navigation  canals,  thus 


Fra.  i.  ouTAL  nt  nun  umD  .wm  luaopsr. 


affording  a  ready  outlet  for  the  products  of  the 
irrigated  area  and  inlets  for  supplies.  In  roll- 
ing or  hilly  country  canals  may  nave  to  follow 
circuitous  routes  to  maintain  their  level,  thus 


FlO.  S.     CAXALS  ON  BOOK  SLOPB  WITH  URADmra  WAUiS. 


adding  greatly  to  their  length.  It  may  be 
cheaper  or,  when  a  stream  or  valley  is  en- 
countered, even  necessary  to  continue  the  line  of 
the  canal,  <«i«»ngiwg  the  ouutmetion  to  an  ele- 


fto.  4.   smooimipaniAii  wooiMTavB  vunm. 

vated  flume  or  else  substituting  a  pipe  or 
verted  siphon,  laid  on  or  in  the  ground. 

Seepage  should  be  guarded  against.  To  this 
end  lining  with  stone  laid  in  mortar  or  with  eon- 
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Crete  or  with  cement  mortar  may  be  employed. 
A  great  advantage  in  lininffB,  if  reasonably 
smooth,  is  that  they  increase  tne  carryiDg  capac- 
of  the  canals  by  lessening  the  mcucHi*  and 


Fto.  S.  WOOD  nmiOATioif  vunta  on  TunuL 

•Id  in  maintuning  it  by  letsening  the  sedimen- 
tary deposits  and  plant  growtba  on  their  rides 
ana  bottoms.  Sometimes  leakage  may  be  di- 
minished  by  throwing  powdered  clay  Into  the 
water  at  the  head  of  the  canal.  The  sedimen- 
tary matter  naturally  carried  by  the  water  will 
often  reduce  the  leakage  in  a  few  months  or 
years. 

Plumes  are  most  commonly  built  of  wood. 


Ftot  6.  amL  natUTunf  nna  on  tbsru. 

with  a  rectangular  cross  section,  but  in  recent 
years  steel  has  been  employed,  particularly  in 
steep  rocky  locations  or  where  the  flume  crosses 
strums  or  deep  ravines.  The  ordinary  flumes 
Vol.  XIL— 26 


of  boards  or  plank  are  subject  to  leakage.  To 
avoid,  this,  and  also  to  give  a  channel  better 
adapted  to  the  flow  of  water,  wooden  staves  are 
sometimes  being  employed,  formed  into  a  semi- 
circular or  oiSier  shape  designed  to  give  a 
curved  bottom.  The  rtaves  are  held  in  place 
by  steel  rods  or  bands,  so  arranged  that  they 
can  be  tightened  by  turning  nuto.  The  steel 
flumes  are  made  of  thin  plates  riveted  together. 
Galvanized  iron  flumes  are  also  quite  common 
in  tiie  United  States.  Flumes  may  rest  on  mud- 
sills or  timbers  placed  on  the  ground,  but,  being 
generally  designed  to  cross  depressions,  they  are 
more  frequently  supported  on  trestles.  The 
trestles,  like  the  fliunes,  are  generally  of  wood, 
but  they  are  sometimes  of  steel,  particularly 
where  u^e  flume  proper  is  of  that  material  or 
where  the  flume  support  must  be  in  spans,  as  at 
•  stream  erosiing.  In  the  most  recently  built 
projects  in  the  Imited  States  uid  in  many  older 


FtO.  7.     BBU  OjLTB  FOa  MULL  OUUflATtOH  CAJUL. 

projects  in  other  countries  maaoniy  and  eui- 
Crete  flumes  are  quite  common. 
When,  instead  of  valleys  or  streams,  hills 

are  encountered,  necessitating  long  detours  for 
canals,  tunnels  are  often  employed.  They  do 
not  difl'er  materially  from  other  tunnels.  If 
lining  is  necessary,  as  in  earth,  or  to  reduce  the 
friction  when  in  rock,  it  may  be  of  brick,  con- 
crete, or  stone,  and  resonbles  that  for  masonry 
aqueducts  in  tunnels.   See  Tunnkl;  Aqctddct. 

Headworks  of  some  kind  are  required  for 
nearly  all  canals,  flumes,  or  pipe  lines.  In 
America  they  are  generally  of  timber  or  con- 
crete, but  in  much  of  the  foreign  work  they  are 
more  commonly  permanent  structures  of  atone. 
The  essential  features  are  a  bulkhead,  gates,  and 
wasteway.  Where  there  is  a  dam  at  the  head  of 
the  canal,  the  headworics  may  be  at  one  end  ot 
it  or  form  a  part  of  it. 

Pipes  may  be  substituted  for  canals  or 
flames,  either  to  eonv^  water  across  depressions 
or  under  streams,  as  already  mentioned,  or  to 
prevent  losses  from  both  evaporation  and  seep- 
age. Either  riveted  steel  or  wood  staves  are 
the  materials  most  commonly  used  for  such 
pipes,  being  preferable  to  cast  iron  on  account 
of  their  relative  lightness  and  consequent  ease 
of  transportation  in  rough  country  remote  from 
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railways.  Where  the  water  is  under  little  or  no 
pressure,  either  vitrified  clay  or  cement-  pipes 
are  sometimes  used,  particularly  in  southern 
California,  and  reinforced  concrete  pipes  are 
used  where  the  pressure  is  greater. 

Works  for  Final  DistrilmtlOB  consist 
chiefly  of  open  or  closed  channels,  generally  the 
former,  leading  from  the  main  or  branch  canal 
or  other  conduit  to  the  land  to  be  irrigated. 
For  the  most  part  small  ditches  are  employed, 
with  permanent  or  movable  gates,  or  temporary 
earth  dams,  to  divert  the  water  to  or  frxmi  the 
minor  channels. 

Except  a«  modified  the  topc^aphy,  the 
application  of  water  to  land  is  chiefly  a  detail 
of  agriculture  rather  than  engineering,  depend- 
ing on  the  crop  and  the  soil  and  also  the  ideas 
of  the  cultivator.   Subsurface  irrigation  is  gen- 
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erally  considered  impracticable  because  of  the 
difficulties  ezperiencc^i  in  securing  a  thorough 
spreading  of  the  water,  besides  which  the  pipes 
mfLy  clog  and  the  construction  prove  expensive. 
Suiiace  application,  therefore,  is  almost  uni- 
versally employed.  Broadly  speaking,  the  latter 
is  effected  either  by  flooding  the  whole  surface 
or  Bending  the  water  through  furrows.  Ndther 
involves  much  engineering  skill,  but  It  is  best 
to  liave  the  main  channels  located  with  the  aid 
of  a  level,  particularly  where  the  areas  are  large 
or  have  an  irregular  surface.  Where  pipe  sys- 
tems are  employed  for  final  distribution,  thin 
wrought  iron  or  steel,  vitrified  pipe,  or  plain 
and  reinforced  concrete  may  be  used,  and  hy- 
drants must  be  provided  for  drawing  out  the 
water. 

The  distributi<Hi  of  water  by  means  of  onder- 
gronnd  pipei^  stsndpipes,  and  hose  is.  however, 
too  ezpoisive  for  irngation  on  a  luge  scale. 


FlQ.  9.     IBBIQATION  BT  FU>ODINQ. 


The  open  ditch,  which  takes  the  water  out  of  the 
larger  canal  or  reservoir  to  the  land  to  be  irri- 
gated, is  made  to  follow  the  contour  of  the 
land,  so  that  the  flow  is  moderate  and  uniform 
and  the  water  can  be  readily  distributed  to 
lateral  ditches  or  flumes  at  any  desired  point. 
The  Amplest  method  of  turning  water  from  a 


ditch  is  to  cut  a  bole  in  the  side  and  to  use 
earth  to  make  a  dam  in  the  ditch.  An  improve- 
ment on  this  method  is  the  use  of  portable  cloth, 
wood,  or  metal  dams  or  tappoona  The  water  is 
spread  over  the  land  by  a  variety  of  methods, 
which  belong,  as  a  rule,  in  three  main  classes: 


Fm.  10.  onoKWOBK  nmoATioii. . 


(1)  flooding,  (2)  furrow  irrigation,  and  (3) 
subirrigation. 

Wickson  describes  the  following  methods  prae> 
ticed  in  the  western  United  States:  I.  Free 
flooding  or  running  water  on  the  land  without 
restraint,  except  that  of  the  banks  of  the  lateral 
conveying  it.  In  this  method  the  ditches  or  lat- 
erals are  carried  along  the  higher  parts  of  the 
field  and  the  water  is  released  by  spade  cuts  at 
intervals  in  the  banks,  or  it  is  made  to  overflow 
the  banks  by  means  of  dams,  as  described  above. 
This  is  the  oldest  sod  simplest  method  of  irii- 
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gation.  It  is  best  suited 'to  small  grains  and 
forage  plants  which  are  sown  broadcast,  and  is 
most  effective  with  nearly  level  ditdies  and  on 
land  of  uniform  grade.  On  account  of  the  labor 
involved  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  uniform 
irrigation,  this  method  has  been  superseded  in 
many  places  by  one  of  the  check  systems.  2. 
Flooding  in  contour  checks  or  irregular  areas  of 
land  indosed  by  low  anbankments,  the  size  and 
lhape  of  these  areas  being  detennined  by  the 
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inequalities  of  the  surface.  This  method  is  best 
adapted  to  land  of  very  gentle  slope.  Its  flrst 
cost  is  ctmsiderabl^  but  it  pomits  more  ^ective 
irrigation  with  less  labor  uian  free  flooding.  In 
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this  method  the  highest  check  is  filled  from  the 
ditch  or  lateral,  and  the  water  is  either  allowed 
to  overfiow  into  the  next  lower  check  or  is  drawn 
ofi^  into  it  by  means  of  gates  provided  for  the 

aose.  3.  Flooding  in  rectangular  checks  or 
areas  of  approximately  the  same  size  in- 
eloaed  by  low  embankments.  This  method  is 
little  used  ezc^t  for  orchard,  vineyard,  garden, 
and  rice  Irrigation,  being  largely  superseded  for 
other  purposes  hj  the  contour  check  method. 
Unless  the  land  is  quite  level,  its  preparation 
for  the  method  involves  the  shifting  of  a  large 
amount  of  earth,  and  the  levees  of  irre^lar 
heights  which  are  required  interfere  with  the 
use  of  power  machineiy  in  cultivating.  4.  Flood- 
ing by  the  border  method,  in  which  fields  are 
divided  into  long  strips  by  low  parallel  embank- 
ments between  which  water  is  made  to  flow  over 
the  fields.  6.  Depressed  bed  metiiod,  in  which 
the  ditches  are  carried  on  the  tops  of  the  levees 
and  the  water  is  allowed  to  soak  out  into  the 
checks  inclosed  by  the  levees.  This  is  a  garden 
modification  of  the  rectangular  check  system 
and  ia  used  in  the  growing  of  vegetables  and 
small  fruits.  It  is  Mst  suited  to  porous  soils, 
which  require  frequent  irrigation.  A  primitive 
form  of  this  method  is  ridge  irrigation,  in  which 
plants  are  grown  on  the  ndes  or  at  the  base  of 
ndeed  ditches.  6.  Furrow  irrigation,  or  run- 
nuDg  ■  water  in  furrows  between  the  rows  of 
crops,  is  the  simplest,  cheapest,  and  most  widely 
used  method  of  irrigating  crops  which  can  be 
grown  to  advantage  in  rows  and  is  adapted  to 
a  wide  range  of  slope  and  soil  conditions.  If  the 
slope  is  not  too  great  to  carry  a  small  stream 
without  excessive  washiiw,  the  rows  are  run 
straight  down  the  grade  aom  the  supply  ditch 
or  flume,  which  ocenpies  tiie  crest  of  the  high- 
est gromid;  otherwise  the  rows  are  ran  diag- 
cnal^  at  the  angle  giving  the  proper  grade. 
The  length  of  furrow  that  can  be  used  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  h«id  of 
the  water.  The  more  porous  the  soil,  the  larger 
should  be  the  stream  or  the  shorter  the  furrow. 
For  most  field  and  garden  crops  a  larger  stream 
and  a  shorter  run  are  used  than  for  fruit  trees. 
Xaterals  OT  supply  ditches  are  usually  taken 
across  the  slopes  of  the  land  at  Int^vals  of 
about  26  rods.  The  laterals  should  be  as  nearly 
level  as  possible,  so  that  they  can  be  kept  full 
and  will  dischar^  uniform  amounts  of  water 
through  the  openings  into  the  furrows.  7.  The 
corrugation  method  lies  midway  between  the  fur- 
row and  flooding  methods.  After  the  land  is 
seeded  small  and  shallow  furrows  or  corruga- 
tions are  made  with  a  marker.  These  serve  as 
guides  to  the  water,  making  it  wet  the  field 
uniformly  and  preventing  ue  wetting  of  the 
surface,  which  tends  to  make  some  soils  puddle 
and  bake.  8.  Raised-bed  irrigation,  in  which 
a  raised  bed  is  surrounded  by  a  small  ditch  from 
which  the  water  passes  into  the  soil  by  seepage 
and  capillary  action,  is  a  modification  of  the 
furrow  system,  especially  suited  to  rather  heavy, 
retentive  soila  in  which  water  moves  readily. 
9.  Subirrigation,  or  distribution  by  means  of 
underground  pipes  with  suitable  outlets,  or  tram 
tile  ^-ainB  or  blind  ditches,  from  which  the 
water  can  rise  to  the  roots  of  plants  by  capil- 
larity.  The  method  is  expensive  and  of  doubtful 

Eracticability,  except  on  a  limited  scale  in  green- 
ouse  and  other  horticultural  work.  A  similar 
method,  known  as  underflow  irrigation,  con- 
sists in  opening  furrows  at  considerable  dis- 
tances apart  and  keeping  them  filled  with  water 


until  the  ground  water  rises  so  that  it  can 
reach  the  roots  of  plants  by  capillarity.  The 
method  is  little  used.  10.  Distribution  by 
means  of  underground  pipes,  standpipes,  and 
connections  for  sprinkling  is  a  method  which  is 
considered  too  expensive  for  use  on  a  large  scale. 

The  cht^oe  of  a  method  mnst  be  determined  by 
the  amount  of  water  available,  the  slope  and 
nature  of  the  land,  the  character  of  the  crop,  etc. 

According  to  Wickson  a  method,  to  be  of 
value,  must  secure  the  following  results:  "(1) 
distribution  of  moisture  evenly  throughout  the 
soil  mass  to  as  great  a  depth  as  possible,  pro- 
viding it  does  not  sink  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
plant  by  root  extension  nor  beyond  recoveiy  by 
capillary  rise;  (2)  economy  of  labor  both  in 
aggregate  time  and  in  the  feasibility  of  oper- 
ating without  ^ployment  of  extra  hands;  (8> 
economy  of  water  in  the  prevention  of  waste  by 
overfiow  or  evaporation  or  by  rapid  percolation 
and  in  placing  the  water  where  it  will  do  the 
most  ^ood;  (4)  leaving  the  land  in  the  best 
condition  for  attaining  with  least  labor  a  state 
of  tilth  which  conserves  moisture  and  at  the 
same  time  favors  thrift  in  the  plant."  Crops 
sown  broadcast  can  be  irrigated  only  by  fioodiiu:, 
corrugation^  or  sprinkling.  The  contour  cheefc, 
bord»,  and  furrow  methM  require  least  la^. 
The  furrow  methods  are  best  suited  to  subsequent 
cultivation  by  horse  power,  which  ia  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  since  thorough  cultivation,  to 
overcome  the  compacting  tendency  of  irrigation 
and  to  secure  a  soil  mnlch,  should  in  all  cases 
follow  as  soon  after  irrigation  as  the  condition 
of  the  soil  will  permit.  Deep  and  thoroi^h 
preparation  of  the  soil  increases  its  storage 
cajMcity  for  water,  and  frequent  cultivation  of 
the  surface  reduces  loss  from  evaporatim,  thus 
reducing  materially  the  amount  of  irrfgatUn 
required  and  enabling  the  soil  to  utilize  to  ths 
best  advantage  whatever  rainfall  may  occur. 

Duty  of  Water  in  Irrigation.  The  relation 
between  the  quantity  of  water  used  and  the 
acreage  irrigated,  expressed  either  in  acreage 
irrigated  per  unit  of  volume  of  water  or  in 
quantity  of  water  per  unit  area  of  land,  is  com* 
monly  called  the  duty  of  water.  When  the  rate 
of  flow  is  ^ven,  the  duty  is  usually  expressed 
in  acres  irri^ted  per  cubic  foot  per  second,  and 
when  the  quantity  of  water  is  given,  the  duty  is 
usually  expressed  in  acre  feet  used  per  acre  irri- 
gated, which  represents  the  depth  in  feet  to 
which  the  water  used  would  cover  the  land  If 
it  were  all  held  on  the  surface,  since  the  acre 
foot  is  the  quantity  of  water  required  to  cover 
one  acre  to  a  depth  of  one  foot. 

The  daty  of  water  is  sometimes  ccmfuaed  with 
what  is  more  properly  called  the  water  require- 
ments of  crops,  i.e.,  the  quantity  of  water  actu- 
ally consumed  by  plants  in  tiie  processes  of 
growth.  It  is  not  possible  to  grow  crops  under 
arid  conditions  without  supplying  water  far  in 
excess  of  the  quantity  actually  consumed  by  the 
plants,  and  duty  is  an  expression  of  the  quan- 
tity which  must  be  suppli^  and  includes  losses 
by  evaporation  from  the  soil,  by  percolation  be* 
yond  tiie  reach  of  plant  roots,  and  by  sorfMe 
run-off,  as  well  as  moisture  retained  in  the  solL 

The  water  requirement  of  the  crop  grown  is 
the  minimum  or  ideal  duty,  towards  which  care- 
ful irrigators  work  by  cutting  down  all  losses 
so  far  as  practicable.  Many  experiments  have 
been  made  to  determine  the  water  requirements 
of  various  crops;  but  the  more  results  become 
available,  the  more  conclusively  it  is  shown 
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tliat  there  ie  no  fixed  relation  between  quantity 
of  water  and  quantity  of  crop,  but  that  this 
relation  varies  with  the  fertility  and  moisture 
content  of  the  soil,  the  character  of  the  season, 
and  many  other  conditions.  It  is  evident  that 
when  to  the  variations  in  the  actual  moisture 
requirements  of  crops  there  are  added  the  vari- 
ations in  Uie  practically  unavoidable  losses  by 
evaporation,  Mepoge^  and  run-off,  due  to  differ- 
ing soils,  subsoils,  and  climatic  oondltioas,  no 
d^nite  quantitative  statemoits  can  be  made  as 
to  the  duty  of  water. 

Duty  of  water  measurements  have  sometimes 
been  divided  into  those  showing  gross  dnby,  net 
duty,  and  du^  for  different  crops.  Gross  duty 
has  been  applied  to  resulta  showing  the  relation 
between  the  total  amount  of  water  entering  « 
canal  system  and  the  acreage  served  by  the 
system;  net  duty  to  the  relation  between  the 
water  delivered  to  a  single  farm  and  the  acre- 
age of  that  farm;  while  the  duty  for  different 
crops  represents  the  water  applied  to  individual 
fields  of  those  crops.  The  reports  of  the  United 
States  Census  for  1010  give  returns  from  some- 
thing over  800  canal  systems,  supplying  water 
to  2^00,000  acres  of  land,  which  show  an  aver- 
age area  of  62  acres  served  per  cubic  foot  per 
second  of  average  discharge  for  the  season.  Tnis 

res  almost  exactly  with  general  estimates  for 
arid  region  of  tbe  United  States  made  by 
well-informed  persons.  The  same  report  g^vea 
returns  frcm  nearly  1,000,000  acres  for  wnieh 
the  quantity  of  water  diverted  per  acre  irri- 
gated was  reported,  which  show  an  average  of 
4.8  acre  feet  per  acre,  or  sufficient  water  to 
cover  the  land  irrigated  to  a  depth  of  4.8  feet. 
The  average  lengUi  of  the  irrigating  season  for 
the  United  States  is  five  mmttts,  ud  daring  » 
season  of  five  months  one  cubic  foot  per  second 
will  supply  almost  exactly  4.8  acre  feet  per 
acre  to  an  area  of  62  acres.  The  United  States 
Reclamation  Service  reports  having  delivered  3.5 
acre  feet  per  acre  in  1010  and  3.7  acre  feet  per 
acre  in  101 1.  The  average  for  the  two  years, 
3.6  acre  feet,  with  an  allowance  of  26  per  cent 
for  losses  by  seepage,  would  indicate  a  diversion 
of  4.8  acre  feet  pa:  acre.   The  exact  agreement 


of  these  figures  indicates  that  the  figure  given 
represents  correctly  the  gross  duty  of  water  in 
tlie  United  States  under  present  practice.  This 
is  a  general  average,  the  items  varying  from  1.6 
acre  feet  per  acre  or  less  in  places  where  the 
land  is  devoted  principally  to  grain,  to  8  or  10 
acre  feet  per  acre  where  the  growing  season  is 
long  and  alfalfa  is  the  principal  crop.  Ex- 
pressed in  acres  irrigated  per  cubic  foot  per 
second,  the  items  vary  from  50  acres  for  geiuwal 
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crops  in  northern  latitudes  to  600  or  600  acres 
for  citrus  fruits  in  southern  California. 

As  already  stated,  the  United  States  Reclama- 
tion Service  reports  having  delivered  an  average 
of  3.6  acre  feet  per  acre  during  the  season  of 
1010  and  1011.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  reported  in  1008  measuronents 
from  24  farms  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States,  showing  an  average  net  duty  of  3.34 
acre  feet  pw  acre.  The  average  of  these  two 
quantities,  or  3.5  acre  feet  per  acre,  is  probably 
representative  of  common  practice  in  the  United 
States.  Very  few  measurements  from  othtf 
countries  are  available,  but  these  measnnments 
are  probably  typical. 

In  sections  where  water  is  scarce  and  crops 
are  of  hi^  enouj^  value  to  justify  large  ex- 
penditures to  i»%Tait  losses,  many  <a  the  losses 
of  water  have  been  eliminated  and  the  duty  of 
water  is  high.  In  sections  where  water  is  plenti- 
ful, or  where  only  enqts  of  low  value  can  be 
grown,  the  cost  of  preventing  losses  is  too  hi^ 
to  be  met  and  the  duty  remains  low. 

Tbe  water  Decessary  to  be  supplied  to  differ- 
ent crops  has  been  the  subject  of  much  stud^ 
and  experiment  in  the  United  States.  Ehxpen- 
ments  nave  shown  that  the  quantity  of  water 
supplied  affects  not  only  tbe  quantity  of  crop 
produoed,  but  the  diemlcal  oompoidttcn  as  well 
as  the  r^aUve  wights  of  stalks  and  seed. 

There  is  a  very  general  agreement  in  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  showing  that,  within 
reasonable  limits,  the  laiger  the  quantity  of 
water  supplied,  the  lat^r  the  yield  of  crop  per 
acre.  There  is,  however,  as  a  rule,  a  very  rapid 
decrease  in  the  yield  of  crop  per  unit  of  wster 
used  as  the  quantity  of  water  is  increased.  If, 
therefore,  ^d  is  scarce  and  water  is  ploitifDl 
and  inexpenrive,  it  may  pay  to  use  maen  larger 
quantities  than  can  be  used  profitably  when 
water  is  scarce  or  expensive.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  land  is  plentiful  and  cheap  and  water  is 
scarce,  it  is  more  profitable  to  use  smaller 
quantities  of  water  per  acre  and  spread  tbe 
available  water  over  larger  areas.  Widtsoe 
gives  the  following  figures  to  illustrate  this 
point  for  Utah  e<mditioiui: 


SlMbM 
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87.81 
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Whether  a  given  quantity  of  water  will  pro- 
duce tiie  largest  net  return  when  used  on  a 
greater  or  less  acreage  will  depend  in  each  ease 
on  the  relative  availability  of  land  and  Wats', 
the  cost  of  land,  the  cost  of  water,  and  the  cost 
of  the  growing  crops  aside  from  the  cost  of 
water. 

The  system  of  water  rights,  or  of  charging  for 
water  used,  has  a  large  influence  on  the  quantity 
of  water  used  per  acre.  The  theory  of  American 
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CBOP  PRODUCED  WITH  80  AORB  INCHB8  OF  WATER  UBIfiD  ON  DIFFBBBNT  AREAS 
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S7.12 
6,054.00 
8,840.00 
30.82 
196A)0 

91.42 
187.86 
7.S88.00 
15,003.00 
38.W 
373.00 

46.71 
93.03 
3,844.00 
7.546.80 
19.45 
186.50 

130.59 
368.66 
11.789.00 
20.653.00 
56.89 
466.00 

43.53 
89.62 
3,913.00 
0,884.33 

1S.03 
162.00 

Ftonr 


7.Sinahes 
deep 


Total 
yidd 


166.16 
316.56 
11,028.00 


64.84 
544.00 


Yield 
per  Mre 


41.54 
79.14 
2.982.00 


16.21 
136.00 


dee 


Total 
yield 


236.86 


83.68 
601.00 
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ivBter  law  is  that  the  water  luer  is  entitled  to 
aa  much  water  as  he  can  use  beneficially  on  his 
land,  but  that  he  may  not  dispoBe  of  any  water 
wbii^  he  cannot  uae  on  his  own  land.  Under 
such  a  system  the  whole  tenden(7  is  for  a  farmer 
to  use  aa  much  water  as  he  can,  without  injury 
to  bia  land,  sinoe  the  more  water  used,  tl» 
larger  return.  If  he  were  allowed  a  fixed  quan- 
tity of  water  which  he  might  use  on  mudi  or 
little  land  as  he  chose,  the  tendency  would  be 
towards  the  spreading  of  the  water  supply  over 
the  greatest  possible  area.  Where  water  is  dis- 
posed of  under  contracts,  the  usual  practice  is 
for  the  company  supplying  water  to  agree  to 
furnish  sufficient  water  for  land  for  which 
rights  are  purchased  for  a  given  sum  per  acre. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  quantity  wiiich  the 
farmer  can  naa  benefloially,  his  water  ooats  jnst 
the  same  whether  he  uses  much  or  little  or  even 
if  he  uses  none.    Frran  his  standpoint  it  will 

eiy  him  to  put  on  water  until  the  cost  of  apply- 
g  it  equals  the  increased  return  due  to  the 
increased  quantity  of  water  used.  Here  also  a 
system  under  which  the  fanner  would  pay  ac- 
cording to  the  quanti^  of  water  used  would  re- 
verse ute  tendency  and  lead  to  the  spreading  of 
the  water  over  toe  largest  poisible  area.  Exist- 
ing laws  and  customs  are  all  agiUnat  an  econom- 
ical  use  of  water.  Since,  the  world  over,  the 
acreage  which  can  be  irrigated  is  limited  by  the 
water  supply,  this  becomes  a  serious  matter. 

Amount  and  Frequency  of  Irrigation.  The 
conditions  that  must  be  taken  inte  consideration 
in  determining  the  amount  of  water  to  be  ap- 
plied are:  (1)  the  storage  capacity  of  the  soil, 
<2)  the  depth  to  which  ue  roots  of  the  partieu- 
ikr  crop  penetrate,  (3)  the  rate  at  which  water 
will  riae  from  the  soil  helow  the  root  lone,  (4) 
the  dryness  of  the  soil  and  the  subsoil,  and  (S) 
-Uie  water  requirements  of  the  crop  grown.  The 
frequency  of  irrigation  will  be  determined  by: 
<I)  the  amount  of  available  moisture  which  the 
soil  can  store,  (2)  the  rate  at  which  moisture 
ia  lost  by  transpiration  through  the  plant  and 
by  evaporation  from  the  soil,  (3)  the  degree  of 
dryness  of  Uie  soil  which  the  plant  will  tolerate 
without  injury,  and  (4)  the  stage  of  plant 
nowth.  Where  the  soil  is  deep  and  mellow, 
ue  roots  of  plants  extend  to  a  great  depth  and 
over  a  wide  area.  Thus,  having  a  wider  field 
fr<un  which  to  draw  supplies  of  moisture  and 
plant  food,  the  actual  percentage  of  moisture  in 
the  soil  may  be  smaller  without  detriment  to 
the  plant  than  if  the  root  feeding  were  more 
restricted.  Again,  compact,  clay^  soils  hold 
moisture  so  tenaciously  that  plants  growing  <m 
them  begin  to  suffer  for  moisture,  even  when  the 
soil  contains  a  percentage  of  water  which  in  case 
of  lees  tenacious,  sandy  soil  would  be  abundant 
for  the  plants'  needs.  The  aim  in  irrigating 
should  be  to  apply  simply  enough  water  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  plant  without  loss  in  the  drain- 
age. It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  in  attempting 
to  accomplish  this  desired  result,  that  plants 
vary  in  their  water  requirements  at  different 
stages  of  growth.  Three  to  five  irrigations  seem 
to  be  about  the  average  for  wheat  With  maize 
the  number  of  Irrigations  needed  varies  from 

3  in  Italy  to  16  in  Egypt,  but  5  to  7  irriga- 
tions appear  to  be  about  the  average.  It  is 
usiuil  to  give  only  one  irrigation  for  each  crop 
of  clovers  and  alfalfa.  Water  meadows  are 
irrigated  as  often  as  the  water  supply  will  per- 
mit.   The  practice  with  potatoes  is  to  give  2  to 

4  irrigations,  according  to  the  slope  and  texture 


of  the  soil,  beginning  when  the  plants  have 
nearly  or  quite  reached  the  blossoming  stage. 
In  actual  practice  the  intervals  between  irriga> 
tions  of  fruit  trees  and  vineyards  vary  from  7  to 
40  days.  According  to  Wickaon,  fruits  in  Cali- 
fornia receive  2  inches  of  water  per  month  dur* 
ing  May  to  August,  on  retentive  soils,  and  3 
inches  during  the  same  period  on  coarse  soils. 
In  rice  culture  the  land  is  kept  fiooded  the 
greater  portion  of  the  time  during  the  growth  oi 
the  crop.  According  to  Maxwell,  it  is  a  common 
practice  in  Hawaii  to  apply  200  to  250  acre 
inches  of  water  to  sugar  during  a  growing  period 
of  18  to  20  months,  although  experiments  have 
shown  that  100  acre  inches  is  ample. 

Division  and  Keamrement  of  Water.  Suc- 
cessful irrigation  is  very  largely  dependent  upon 
ibe  judgmoit  of  the  irrigator,  and  this  in  case 


Fko.  18.  louMniiro  wan. 


of  an  expert  is  probably  as  reliable  as  measure* 
ments,  in  our  present  knowledge  of  the  duty  of 
water.  Measurements,  however,  are  necessary 
when  many  irrigators  draw  tiieir  water  supply 
from  the  same  source.  In  this  case  various 
methods  of  division  and  measurements  are  used. 
When  the  supply  is  small  and  the  whole  of  it 


Fko.  14.   voon*B  Husoana  wwa  and  brll  aox. 


can  be  used  by  each  irrigator  to  advantage, 
water  is  often  distributed  on  the  time  basis, 
allowing  each  user  to  have  the  whole  stream  a 
length  of  time  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
water  to  which  he  is  entitled.  By  this  method 
there  is  a  rotation  in  the  use  of  water.  When 
the  supply  is  too  large  to  be  used  1^  a  dn^e 


Fra.  15.   nmsioM  box. 

individual,  various  devices,  called  divisors,  are 
used  to  apportion  to  each  user  the  proportion 
of  water  to  which  he  is  entitled,  or  modules, 
measuring  weirs,  and  spill  boxes  are  employed 
to  measure  to  each  irrigator  a  definite  quantity 
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of  water.  Thia  division  and  measurement  of 
water  for  irrigation  is  controlled  by  law.  The 
right  or  privily  of  using  water  from  a  canal, 
ditch,  or  stream  in  definite  quantity  or  upon  a 
prescribed  area  of  land  is  termed  a  water  right, 
and  such  right  or  privily  is  usually  acquired 
either  by  priority  01  use  or  by  purchase.  In  an 
arid  region,  where  so  much  depends  upon  the 
supply  of  water,  a  water  right  is  a  very  valuable 
property.   See  Htdboobafht;  Watee  Supply. 

Quality  ot  Irrigation  Water.  The  character 
of  the  water  available  for  irrigation  purposes 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  All  natural 
waters  carry  more  or  less  organic  and  mineral 
matter  in  suspension  or  solution  and  thtu  fur- 
nish, in  addition  to  the  water  so  necessary  for 
the  growth  of  plants,  a  certain  unount  of  fer- 
tilizing matter.  Waters  carrying  a  large  amount 
of  soluble  matter  should,  however,  be  used  with 
caution,  since  they  may  cause  the  accumulation 
of  alkali  in  the  soil  in  injurious  amounts.  Of 
the  waters  available  for  irrigation,  sewage  is 
most  valuable  on  account  of  tiie  fertiliziiu^  mat- 
ter earried  to  the  land.  Sewage  irriganon  is 
practiced  with  sncoess  in  Great  Britain  and  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  notably  on  the  Craigen- 
linny  meadows,  near  Edinburgh;  at  Genne- 
villiers,  near  Paris;  in  the  vicinity  of  Berlin; 
at  MiUn,  Italy;  and  also  at  a  niunber  of  places 
in  the  United  States. 

XawB  and  ICnstltatlonB.  As  the  water  supply 
for  irrigation  comes  largely  from  streams  wudi 
serve  also  for  domestic  supply,  power  develop- 
ment, and  navigation,  the  use  of  water  for  irri- 
gation lias  always  been  subject  to  more  or  less 
public  control  and  consequejitly  the  subject  of 
l^;^8lation.  The  matter  has  been  dealt  with 
on  three  distinct  legal  theories.  Under  the 
lUnnan,  or  civil,  law  the  water  of  streams  is 
held  to  belong  to  the  state  or  the  crown,  and 
rights  to  its  use  are  required  by  grant;  under 
the  English,  or  common,  law  the  right  to  use 
the  water  m  streams  attaches  to  the  ownttship 
al  lands  abutting  on  the  stream;  and  under 
American  legislation-  and  judicial  decisions  in 
the  arid  States  the  water  of  streams  belongs  to 
the  public,  and  its  use  is  controlled  by  the 
States  imder  their  police  power.  In  India, 
where  more  land  is  irrigated  than  in  any  other 
country,  the  use  of  water  is  con1»)lled  1^  the 
state. 

Each  of  the  arid  States  of  the  United  SUtes, 
except  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Montana, 
and  Washington,  has  enacted  laws  under  which 
a  person  wishing  to  acquire  a  right  to  water  for 
irrigation  must  apply  to  the  State  for  such 
right,  and  mmt  submit  to  the  State  proof  of 
having  complied  with  the  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  State.  In  these  States  and  in  Colorado 
diversion  from  streams  is  controlled  by  State 
(^Bcials,  the  water  being  distributed  in  accord- 
ance with  rights  acquired  under  the  State  laws. 
Li  Arizona,  California,  Montana,  and  Washing- 
ton ri^ts  are  acquired  by  posting  and  filing 
notices  of  what  is  claimed,  building  works  to 
convey  the  water  to  the  place  of  use,  and  actually 
putting  the  water  to  use.  Rights  so  acquir^ 
are  protected  by  the  courts. 

In  the  United  States  about  two-fifths  of  the 
land  irrigated  is  supplied  by  works  built  and 
controlled  by  individual  farmers  or  a  few  neigh- 
bors without  formal  organization.  The  moat 
common  form  of  organization  for  controlling 
the  larger  enterprises  is  tlie  stock  cranpany,  the 
stock  of  which  is  owned  by  the  water  users. 


In  1910  such  companies  supplied  water  to  about 
one-third  of  the  acreage  irrigated.  A  small  part 
of  the  land  is  watered  1^  wotIes  eontroUea  hy 
irrigatitm  districts,  whi<»i  are  pubDc  corpora- 
tions having  power  to  issue  bonds  to  obtain 
funds  for  construction  or  purchase  of  works  and 
to  levy  and.  collect  taxes  to  pay  off  their  bonds 
and  cover  interest  and  operation  and  mainte- 
nance charges.  In  1894  the  Federal  Congress 
passed  what  is  known  as  the  Carey  Act,  under 
which  the  Federal  government  granted  to  each 
of  the  States  ccmtaining  arid  land  1,000,000  acres 
of  such  laud  on  condition  that  the  State  provide 
for  its  irrigaticn.  A  smiUl  area  of  land  has  been 
reclaimed  under  this  law.  In  1902  Congress 
passed  the  Reclamation  Act,  under  which  worln 
are  built  directly  by  the  Federal  government 
with  the  proceeds  fnmi  the  sale  of  public  lands. 
The  law  requires  that  the  water  users  shall 
repay  to  the  government  the  cost  of  construction, 
after  which  tiie  works  are  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  water  users.  The  repaymoits  are  to  be 
used  for  building  other  wonu,  thns  constitattaiff 
a  revolving  fund.  At  the  end  of  the  first  10 
^rs  of  operation  about  8,000,000  acree  were 
included  in  projects  being  built  under  this  law, 
and  about  600,000  acres  were  being  irrigated. 
Works  built  under  both  the  Carey  Act  and  tiie 
Reclamation  Act  are  to  he  turned  over  to  the 
water  users,  and  consequently  it  can  be  stated 
that  in  tiie  United  States  nearly  all  of  the 
irrigation  enterprises  are  contrcdled  hj  the 
water  nsere  or  mil  be  so  vhm  completed. 

In  India  the  larger  irrigation  works  arc  built 
and  controlled  by  the  British  government,  whidi 
gets  its  returns  principally  taxation  of  the 
crops  grown.  Approumately  one-half  of  the 
land  irrigated  is  supplied  by  works  built  and 
controlled  by  the  native  stat«s  or  by  individuals 
and  c(»nmunities.  In  Egypt  tiie  works  are  built 
and  controlled  by  the  government,  which  gets  its 
returns  there,  as  in  India,  by  taxation  of  the 
crops  grown.  In  Australia  most  of  the  works 
are  built  by  the  states,  which  levy  charges  for 
water  used.  In  Italy  some  canals  are  controlled 
hy  the  national  government,  some  by  the  prov- 
inces, some  by  local  associations,  and  still  others 
by  individuals.  The  national  and  provincial 
governments  c<Hitribute  to  the  cost  of  works 
built  by  local  associations.  Brazil  has  a  similar 
scheme  of  aiding  local  agencies  in  the  constmo- 
tion  of  irrigation  worlca.  Ifaxieo  has  created  a 
bank  fOT  siding  in  the  financing  of  irrigation 
enterprises,  which  are  built  by  private  corpo- 
rations under  government  concessions. 

The  largest  irrigation  enterprises  in  Canada 
are  owned  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  and  one  of  their  most  important  proj- 
ects is  southeast  of  Calgary  in  the  Province  of 
Alberta.  This  irrigation  area  is  on  the  Nortii 
or  Red  Deer  River  slope  of  the  divide,  and  the 
total  irrigable  area  is,  in  round  figures,  some 
440,000  acres.  There  is  involved  a  canal  sys- 
ton  with  various  flumes,  conduits,  ditches,  and 
laterals,  with  a  total  mileage  of  canals  and 
ditches  in  excess  of  3000.  I^ie  is  the  largest 
irrigation  project  of  the  American  continent 
and  exceeded  by  few  outside  of  India.  The 
most  important  engineering  feature  of  this  work 
is  the  fiassano  Dam,  a  composite  structure, 
consisting  of  an  earth  anl>ankment  7000  feet 
long  wiu  a  maximum  hei^t  of  36  feet,  com- 
bined with  an  Ambnrsen  hollow  reBnforced-eon- 
Crete  dam  7S0  feet  between  abutments  and  39 
feet  higti  to  the  crert.   There  are  24  openings, 
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each  27  feet  long,  with  Stoney  gates  II  feet 
high  and  a  reSnforoed-concrete  headwork  at  right 
angles  to  the  dam  proper,  and  five  20-foot  open- 
ings, each  of  which  is  closed  by  Ston^  gates 
14  feet  Ugh.  This  dam  was  desired  to  pau 
100,000  second  feet  of  water  with  14  feet  on  the 
crest. 

IrT^^ticm  In  Humid  Climates.  Supple* 
mental  irrigation  to  carry  crops  through  periods 
of  drought  has  been  found  profitable  in  many 
cases  in  humid  r^ons,  especially  on  light,  well- 
drained  soils  and  with  crops  of  high  value.  To 
what  exteht  tiie  practice  may  be  extended  with 
advantage  has  not  been  definitely  determined. 
The  rainfall  of  such  r^ons  is  a  disturbing 
faetor.  If  a  heavy  rain  oeeurs  soon  after  a 
thorough  irrigation,  more  serious  damage  may 
be  done  by  excess  of  water  than  would  have 
resulted  from  drought,  especially  if  the  soil  be 
compact  and  poorly  drained.  Irrigation  should 
therefore  be  attonpted  in  such  r^ons  only  on 
•oils  provided  with  thorough  natural  or  artifl- 
dal  drainage. 

BibUography.  The  more  important  litora- 
tare  relatiiig  to  irrigaUon  inclades  publicatiraia 
at  the  United  States  Departiflent  of  Agriculture 
on  irrigation;  Water-Supply  and  Irrigatim  Pa- 
pers and  other  publications  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  Diviuon  of  Hydrography; 
Report  of  a  Senate  Committee  for  Irrigation  and 
Beelamatitm  of  Arid  Lands  (Washington,  1890) ; 
Speoial  Reporte  to  Congrem  on  Irrigation  in  the 
United  States  (ib.,  1891);  Hinton  and  others, 
Artesitat  and  VnderfUnB  Investigations  (ih^ 
1892) ;  Chittenden,  Report  to  Congress  o»  Jter 
mvoir  Sites  im  Wyemin^  and  CoUtrado  (ib., 
1898);  Newdl,  '^rrigatitm,''  In  the  BlevmtK 
and  Twelfth  United  States  Census  Reports,  and 
Teele  in  Thirteenth  United  States  Census  Report 
(ib.,  1890,  1900,  and  1910) ;  reports  and  bnlle- 
Hm  on  irrigation  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  in  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Mon- 
tana, Utah,  and  Wyoming,  and  the  reports  of 
the  State  engineers  of  these  and  other  States  in 
the  arid  regions;  Baird-Smith,  HaUan  Irrigatktn 
(London,  1865);  Parral,  Les  irrigations  dans 
let  houehes  du  Rhdne  (Paris,  1876);  Stewart, 
Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Oarden,  and  Orchard 
(New  York,  1877) ;  Ross,  Notes  on  Distribution 
of  Water  of  Upper  Egypt  (Cairo,  1882);  Ste- 
phens, Practical  Irrigator  and  Drainer  (Edin- 
burgh, 1884) ;  Llaurado,  Tratado  de  aguaa  y 
riegos  (Madrid,  1884} ;  Deakin,  Irrigation  tn 
Western  Australia  (Melbourne,  1885) ;  HalU  Irri- 
gtttUm  Dev^opment  and  Irrigation  m  California 
(Sacramento^  1886-88) ;  Ronna,  Les  irrigations 
(Paris,  1889-80) ;  Flynn,  Irrigation  Canals  and 
Other  Irrigation  Works  (San  Francisco,  1892)  ; 
Buckley,  Irrigation  Works  in  India  and  Egypt 
(London,  1893);  Wilcox,  Irrigation  Farming 
(New  York,  1893) ;  Dennis,  Reports  on  Irriga- 
tion and  Canadian  Irrigation  Surveys  (Ottawa, 
1894-96) ;  Moses,  L'Irrigation  en  Asie  oentrale 
(Paris,  1894) ;  Scott,  Irrigation  and  Water  Sup- 
ply (London,  189S);  Willcocks,  Egyptian  Irri- 
gation (ib.,  1899) ;  S3ng,  Irrigation  and  DraSur 
age  (New  York,  1899) ;  Salvador,  Hydraulique 
agrioole  (Paris,  1900)  ;  Long,  Irrigation  Law 
(St.  Paul,  1901);  Newell,  Irrigation  in  the 
United  States  (New  York,  1902) ;  Schuyler, 
Reservoirs  for  Irrigation  (ib.,  1902) ;  Brunhes, 
L'Irrigation  dans  la  peninsule  ib^que  et  dans 
VAfrique  du  nord  (Paris,  1902) ;  Mead,  Irriga- 
tion Instittaions  (New  York,  1903) ;  Wilson, 
ifamtaJ  of  Irrigation  Engineering  (ib.,  1903); 
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Risler,  Irrigations  et  drainages  (Paris,  1904); 
Newell  and  Murphy,  Principles  of  Irrigation  B»- 
gmeering  (New  York,  1913).  Bibliographies  of 
irrigation  will  be  found  in  the  Annual  Report 
of  uie  Colorado  Experiment  Station  for  1801 
(Fort  Collins,  Colo.),  and  In  the  Eleventh  An- 
nual Report  of  the  United  States  (Teologieal  Sur- 
vey, 1880-00,  part  ii  (Washington.  1890),  and 
also  in  Bulletin  No.  ^-f  of  the  libraiT  ot  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriemture  hr 
E.  A.  Hedrick  (ib.,  1902). 

See  Aqubduct;  Canal;  Conbebvation;  Daub 
AND  Rebebvoibb;  Fluub;  Htdboobafht;  Pumps 
AND  PuupinQ  Machinbbt;  Sbwaob  Dispo&u.; 
TaNREL;  Wateb  Meteb;  Wateb  Supply. 

JBIUTABII/ITT  (Lat.  irritabilitas,  from 
irritaltiiis,  irritable,  from  irritare,  to  irritate). 
The  state  or  condition  of  the  protoplasm  of 
plants  when  it  responds  to  a  change  in  external 
influences  or  the  adjacent  protoplasm.  The 
change  which  initiates  the  response  is  called  a 
stimulus.  When  the  nature  of  the  stimulus  is 
unknown,  automatism  is  predicated  rather  than 
irritability.  Temporarily  the  protoplasm  may 
Ifwe  the  power  of  responding  to  a  stimulus,  birt 
wh«i  thb  is  permoDently  lost  the  protoplasm 
is  dead.  Temporary  loss  of  irritability  may  be 
occasioned  by  prolonged  or  repeated  stimulation, 
in  which  case  the  loss  is  said  to  be  due  to 
fatigue;  or  by  unfavorable  conditions,  such  as 
deficient  moisture,  low  or  high  temperature, 
lack  of  oxygen,  antesthetics,  etc.  Under  such 
conditions  the  protoplasm  is  said  to  be  in  a 
state  of  rigor. 

The  agents  alTecting  plants  are  extreme^ 
numerona  and  varied.  Tiie  light  diangea  boui 
in  Intenrity  and  direction  fnmi  how  va  hour; 
the  temperature  fluctuates;  the  moietare  in  air 
and  soil  is  seldom  the  same  for  two  consecutive 
days.  The  nature  of  the  stimnhu  does  not 
directly  determine  the  character  of  the  response, 
but  this  is  conditioned  by  the  mechanism  which 
the  stimulus  sets  in  action.  As  there  is  unlike- 
ness  between  stimulus  and  reaction,  so  there  is 
disproportion  between  them  in  the  eneisy  In- 
volved. Although  the  stimulus  stands  to  the 
reaction  apparently  in  the  relation  of  cause  to 
efl'ect,  it  only  initiates  a  series  of  changes,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  energy  liberated  by  in- 
creased respiratory  activity  produces,  through 
the  appropriate  mechanism,  the  result  observed. 
The  stimulus  is  only  a  releasing  cause,  and, 
were  the  enerrjr  not  provided  by  respiration,  no 
reaction  would  occur.  The  only  apparent  ex- 
ception to  this  is  seen  when  a  stimulus  inhibits 
the  action  of  an  organ  whose  normal  function 
requires  the  expenditure  of  energy.  Here  the 
release  of  energy  seems  to  be  prevented.  In 
the  absence  of  exact  knowledge  as  to  how  this 
is  accomplished,  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  is  by 
counteraction  rather  than  by  suppression. 

Not  all  portions  of  the  plants  are  equally 
sensitive  to  a  given  stimulus.  Indeed,  in  many 
cases  the  sensitive  regions  are  sharply  localized 
and  very  limited.  It  has  been  shown,  e.g.,  that 
aendtiveness  of  a  root  to  the  stimulus  of  grav- 
ity' resides  main^  in  the  terminal  1.6  to  2.5 
millimeters.  In  ^her  parts  the  whole  growing 
r^on  may  be  sensitive.  When  the  sensitive 
r^on  is  sharply  localized,  it  may  be  coincident 
with  the  region  in  which  the  response  is  per- 
ceived, or  it  may  be  separated  from  it  by  a 
considerable  distance.  In  the  latter  ease  a 
propagation  of  the  stimnlua  must  occur.  There 
are  in  plants  no  d^bdte  stmcturei  correspcoKt- 
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ing  to  the  nerve*  of  aninulo,  bnt  the  oonducticm 
ii  mainly  tfarongh  living  active  parenchyma 
cella  or  along  bucd  living  cells  ae  the  aieve  tubes 
or  oompaaion  cdls.  Setting  in  action  the 
mechanism  of  perception,  the  propagation  of 
the  stimnlns,  and  tne  execution  of  the  final 
response  consume  time.  In  some  plants  the 
final  response  follows  in  a  fraction  of  a  second 
after  the  stimulus  is  received,  as  in  the  sensi- 
tive plant.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  «id 
reaction  is  separated  in  time  from  the  initiation 
of  BtimvJation  by  seconds,  minutes,  or  even 
hours.  This  interval  is  known  as  the  reaction 
time.  When  it  is  anffleiently  long,  a  stimulus 
may  be  i4»plied  during  a  portion  of  the  reaction 
time  and  then  discontinued.  After  the  usual 
interval,  however,  the  reaction  will  still  occur, 
although  no  stimulus  is  then  operating.  Such 
effects,  the  results  of  prevlousl/acting  stimuli, 
are  known  as  "after  effects."  The  time  during 
which  any  stimulus  most  act  in  order  to  caU 
forth  a  response  is  the  presoitation  time. 

The  reaction  to  a  stimulus  may  consist  in  a 
growth  or  turgor  movement,  in  a  change  in 
rate,  or  in  a  general  change  in  the  course  of 
dev^opment  of  the  organ.  Further,  the  reac- 
tion may  be  either  direct  or  induced.  Induced 
reactions  are  such  as  will  not  occur  in  response 
to  the  stimiUus  acting  unless  some  other  stimu- 
lus first  brings  about  a  change;  after  which 
reaction  to  the  first  stimulus  becomes  possible 
l^ns,  a  plant  may  not  respond  to  stimulation  by 
gravity  unless  it  is  first  stimulated  by  light. 
It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  disentangle  the  effects 
of  different  stimuli  without  extreme  care  in 
experimentation.  Every  living  cell  of  the  plant 
is  in  reality  an  irritable  structure.  Since  move- 
mtmt  is  the  most  eauly  observed  reaction,  the 
mistake  has  been  made  of  ron^d«ing  motor 
organs  as  being  specially  irritable  regions. 
Thus,  tendrils,  the  leaves  of  the  sensitive  plant* 
the  peculiar  motile  leaves  of  the  Venua's  flytn^), 
the  tentacles  of  the  leaves  of  Dro»era,  the  con- 
tractile filaments  of  many  anthers,  etc.,  are 
looked  upon  aa  sensitive  organs  par  excellence. 
In  reality,  however,  many  of  these  are  far  in- 
fwior  in  sensitiveness  to  stmctures  whose  re- 
actions are  less  evident.   See  BiouwT. 

XB^BTTANCT  (from  irriUmt,  from  Lat.  »r> 
ritare,  to  render  void,  from  irritutt  inrihtt,  in- 
valid, faom  tn-,  not  +  ratut,  decided,  p.p.  of 
to  think).  In  Scottish  law,  the  forfeiture 
of  an  estate  as  the  result  of  a  breach  of  condi- 
tion, express  or  implied,  or  the  ha{>pening  of  an 
event  upon  which  the  termination  of  the  estate 
is  made  to  depend.  The  irritant  or  fatal  con- 
dition, or  proviso,  may  be  an  incident  of  the 
estate  granted,  as  the  duty  annexed  to  a  feudal 
freehold,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  an  express 
provision,  known  as  an  irritant  clause,  con- 
T^ied  In  the  deed  creating  the  estate  affected 
by  it.   See  Condition;  F<nFBiTUBB. 

IB'BITANT  (from  Lat.  irritare,  to  irritate, 
annoy).  An  accent  that  causes  increased  circu- 
lation, pain,  increased  function,  or  muscular 
contraction,  when  applied  to  an  animal  tissue. 
Anuwg  the  irritants  are  many  v^etable  and 
the  mineral  acids,  strong  alkalies,  bichloride  of 
mercury,  nitrata  of  silver,  mustard,  croton  oil, 
turpentine,  etc  The  term  has  been  sometimes 
vaguely  applied  to  medicines  which  produce 
irritaticm  of  nerves  in  distant  parts  when  tak^ 
internally,  as  instanced  in  the  action  of  strych- 
nine upon  the  spinal  cord.  Heat  is  a  mechanical 
or  kinetic  irritant.  Light  is  also  an  irritant  to 
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tiie  retina  and  In  diseases  of  the  c^e  is  often  a 
powerful  one.  Elesbid^  is  an  irritant  -whea 
applied  in  certain  forms.  See  CouMTsniaMTAiTTS. 

IBTTSH,  Ir-tish'.  An  affluent  of  the  Obi,  and 
fourth  in  importance  among  the  rivers  of  Si- 
beria (Map:  Asia,  J  3).  It  rises  in  the  south- 
west range  of  the  Altai  Mountains  in  China, 
frequently  called  here  the  Urungu,  whence  it 
flows  in  a  northwest  direction  through  Lake 
Zaisan-Nor,  past  the  ei^  of  Tobolak,  until  it 
reaches  the  Obi,  after  a  coarse  of  2683  miles. 
Ita  chief  affluenta  are  the  Bukhtarma,  the  Om, 
and  tibe  Tara  from  the  right;  and  the  Ishim, 
the  Tobol,  and  the  Konda  from  the  left  The 
basin  of  the  Irtysh,  compridng  the  govemmrata 
of  Tomsk,  Tobolsk,  Perm,  and  Orenburg,  the 
territories  of  Akmolinsk,  Turgay,  and  Semi- 
palatinsk,  and  some  Chinese  territory,  covers 
the  immense  area  of  638,000  square  mUes.  Hie 
Ir^sh  is  ice-free  about  200  days  in  the  year 
and  is  navigable  for  nearly  2000  miles.  The 
principal  porta  are  Semipalatinak,  PaVlodar, 
(husk,  Tara,  and  Tobolsk. 

IBTJKf  t-tiJSi^.  A  frwtier  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  Province  of  GuipllKcoa,  situated  on  the 
Bidassoa  River,  here  forming  the  French  bound- 
ary, 6  miles  from  ita  mouth  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  It  is  a  military  station  and  a  first- 
class  port  of  entry.  It  contains  an  interesting 
<^d  chiurdi,  restored  in  1608,  and  has  mannlac- 
tnres  of  leather,  tiles,  and  bricks.  It  Is  also 
the  centre  of  a  flourishing  mining  and  agricul- 
tural district  and  the  terminus  of  a  number  of 
electric  and  steam  railroads.   Pap.,  1910,  10,629. 

IBVUIE,  Sr'vln.    A  royal,  municipal,  and 

{>olice  borough  and  a  seaport  in  A^rshu-e,  Scot- 
and,  on  the  Irving  a  nme  above  ita  mouth,  in 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  20  miles  southwest  of  Glas- 
gow (Map:  Swtland,  D  4).  It  has  a  good 
town  hall,  aa  aeaden^,  and  a  fever  hoqiital; 
also  the  ruins  of  two  Korman  eastles.  Sh^- 
building,  iron  founding,  and  the  manufacture  of 
machinery,    soap,    chemicals,    book  muslins, 

i'aconeta,  and  checks  are  the  chief  branches  of 
ndustry.  Duntonknoll  Quarry  yields  a  stone 
largely  used  for  the  making  of  bakers'  ovens. 
Neighboring  ooal  mines  yidd  the  principal 
article  of  export.  Since  1876,  when  ita  harbor 
was  dredged,  it  has  gradnally  regained  Ita  loet 
shipping.  The  prindpal  features  of  the  town 
are  the  municipal  bmlding,  a  fine  bridge,  and 
the  academy,  an  educational  institution  of  high 
repute.  The  town  owns  ita  wat^  works.  Men- 
tioned in  1184,  Irvine  is  described  aa  a  chartered 
burgh  in  the  reign  of  Bobert  Bnioe.  Fop.,  1901, 
9618;  1011,  10,180. 

mvINB,  WiLUAH  (1741-1804).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier.  He  was  bom  in  Ireland,  graduated 
at  Dublin  Universi^,  and  was  snnceoa  on  an 
English  warship  during  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
at  the  close  of  which  (1763)  he  emigrated  to 
America  and  setUed  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  In  1774 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Convention, 
and  in  January,  1776,  was  appointed  colonel  of 
the  Sixth  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  At  the 
battle  of  Three  Rivers,  in  June,  1776,  he  was 
made  prisoner  and,  though  soon  paroled,  was 
not  exchanged  until  May,  1778.  He  became  a 
brigadier  general  May  12,  1779,  serving  with 
Lord  Stirling  on  his  eiroedition  against  Staten 
Island,  and  with  Oeneral  Wayne  at  Bulls  Ferry 
in  July,  1780.  In  1782-83  he  had  command  at 
Fort  Pitt  of  the  troops  for  the  defense  of  the 
western  frontier,  and  in  1785  acted  as  agent  of 
his  State  for  the  distribution  of  tiie  piddio 
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lands  among  the  aoldiers.  During  his  term  ol 
office  he  neommended  the  pnrehMe  of  the 
"triangle"  tract,  whloh  gave  PenniylTania  her 

outlet  on  Lake  Erie.  He  waa  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1786  and  was  made  one  of  a  commis- 
sion of  three  to  adjust  the  accounts  of  the  Con- 
federation with  the  Tarioiis  States.  He  also  was 
a  member  of  the  convention  called  to  revise  the 
State  cmistitution,  and  of  that  hy  which  the 
Federal  Constitution  was  ratified  for  Pennsyl- 
vania. From  1793  to  1705  he  was  again  a 
member  ol  Congress,  and  in  1794,  during  the 
Whidqr  Insurrection  ( q.v, ) ,  commanded  the 
Pennsylvania  militia.  He  subsequenUy  removed 
to  Philadelphia  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  president  of  the  Poin^lvania  branch  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

mviKO,  er'vlng.  Edward  {1792-1834).  An 
eloquent  and  distinguished  Scottish  clergyman. 
He  was  bom  at  Annan,  Dumfriesshire,  Aqg.  4, 
1792.  He  stwlied  at  ttie  Unlversi^  of  Edin- 
biiTgh  and,  after  completing  his  currienlnm  for 
tiie  ministry  In  1809,  became  ft  school-teacher 
at  Haddington  and  later  at  Kirkcaldy.  At  the 
former  pliwe  one  of  his  pupils  was  Jane  Welsh, 
auid  at  the  latter  besan  his  friendship  with  her 
future  husband,  Thomas  Carlyle.  He  waa 
licensed  as  a  preacher  in  1815,  but  his  early 
attempts  at  preaching  were  not  successful.  In 
1819  he  became  assistant  to  Dr.  Thomas  Chal- 
mers in  Glasgow,  Here  he  fdt  himself  ovw 
riiadowed  by  his.  more  famous  colleague,  and  in 
1822  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Caledonian 
Church,  Hatton  Garden,  London.  His  success 
as  a  preacher  in  the  metropolis  was  unparal- 
Ided.  In  brief  time  be  transformed  a  poor  and 
obscure  congr^tion  into  a  rich  and  fashionable 
one  and  exchanged  the  humble  chapel  for  a 
handsome  structure  on  Regent  Square.  In  1823 
he  published  his  first  important  work,  TJu 
Oradea  of  Ood:  Four  OraiUmt,  v)itK  on  Argu- 
ment on  Judgment  to  Come.  At  the  close  of 
1826  be  b^an  to  announce  his  convictions  in 
regard  to  <£e  second  personal  advent  of  Christ, 
which  he  declared  to  be  near  at  hand.  This  was 
followed  by  his  translation  of  a  Spanish  work, 
The  Coming  of  the  Mesaiah  m  Olory  an&  Maj- 
e»ty,  which  professed  to  be  written  by  a  Chris- 
tian Jew,  Juan  Josafat  Ben  Ezra,  but  was  in 
reality  tiie  composition  of  a  Spanish  Jesuit, 
Manod  Lacnnsa.  In  1828  appeared  his  Bomi- 
lie*  on  the  Baeramenta,  S»  now  b^an  to  dab* 
orate  his  views  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ, 
asserting  the  doctrine  of  His  oneness  with  man 
in  all  the  attributes  of  humanily.  The  language 
which  he  used  on  this  subject  drew  upon  him  the 
accusation  of  heresy,  to  which  he  gave  little 
heed.  He  was  deep  in  the  study  of  the  proph- 
ecies; and  when  the  news  came  to  London  in 
the  early  part  of  1830  of  certain  eKbaordinary 
manifestations  of  prophetic  power  in  the  west 
of  Scotland,  Irving  waa  prepared  to  believe 
them.  In  1831  he  published  An  Eeepoaition  of 
the  Book  of  Revelation,  Irving  was  arraigned 
before  the  presbytery  of  London  in  1830  and 
convicted  of  hereay,  ejected  from  his  new  church 
in  Regent  Square  in  1832,  and  finally  deposed 
in  18^  b^  the  presbytery  of  Annan,  which  had 
licmsed  him.  The  majority  of  his  congr^atirai 
adhered  to  hira,  and  gradually  a  new  phase  of 
Christian  order  and  worship  waa  developed, 
commonly  known  as  Irvingiam,  though  Irving 
had  really  very  little  to  do  with  its  development. 
(See  Catholic  Apostolic  Chubch.)  Shortly 
after,  his  healtit  foiled,  and,  in  obedience,  as 
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he  bdieved,  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  went  to 
Scotland,  where  he  sank  a  victim  to  conaump- 
tion.  He  died  at  Olaagow,  Dec  7,  1834.  Ir- 
ving^B  works  were  published  in  London  (6  vols., 
1864-65).  Consult:  M.  O.  W.  OUpbant,  Life 
of  Edward  Irving  (2  vols.,  London,  1862)  ;  J.  W. 
Carlyle,  Letters  and  Memoriala  (2  vols.,  New 
York.  1903) ;  Thomas  Carlyle,  Crtttcol  and  Mie- 
oellMteoue  Eaaaya  {3  vols.,  ib.,  1903). 

raVXBra,  Sb  Henbt  <1838-1905).  a  dis- 
tinguished English  actor  and  manager.  He  vaa 
bom  at  Eeinton  Ifondeville^  SomerMtsbire,  Fd>. 
6,  1838,  his  name  being  originally  John  Brod- 
ribb;  bis  stage  name  of  Irving  was  l^^lised  by 
royal  license  in  1887.  He  was  carefully  edu- 
cated at  a  private  school  and  then  placed  in  a 
commercial  situation,  but  he  early  began  pre- 
paring himself  for  a  dramatic  career,  and  made 
his  first  appearance  on  the  professional  stage 
at  Sunderland  in  1866,  as  Gaston,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  in  Richelieu.  After  playing  in  Edin- 
bunh,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere,  not 
^tnont  meeting  frequent  discouragements,  he 
appeared  in  1806  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  in 
London.  He  soon  became  noted  as  an  Inter- 
preter of  light  comedy  parts,  and  more  espe- 
cially as  the  "heavy  villain"  in  such  rOlea  as 
Robert  Macaire  and  Bill  Sikea.  But  his  first 
great  success  was  as  Digby  Grant  in  the  comedy 
of  Two  Roeee  (1870),  which  he  performed  at  the 
Vaudeville  Theatre  tar  300  consecutive  nights. 
In  November,  1871,  he  was  engaged  by  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  and  increased  his  reputation 
by  his  appearance  in  The  Bells,  as  Mathias 
(1871),  in  Eugene  Aram  (1873),  Richelieu 
(1873),  and  Hamlet  (1874).  The  peculiarities 
of  his  style  in  Hamlet  excited  great  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  critics,  which  continued  over 
his  rendering  of  Macbeth  (187S)  and  Oth^lo 
(1876,  and  again  with  Edwin  Booth  in  1881), 
but  the  importance  of  his  portion  constantiy 
increased.  His  Richard  III  (1877)  and  bis 
Louie  XI  (.1878)  attracted  great  admiration. 
In  1876  he  made  a  tour  through  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  the  provinces.  The  withdrawal  of 
Mrs.  Bateman  from  the  management  of  the 
Lyceum  gave  Irving,  in  1878,  entire  control  over 
the  theatre  in  whidi  he  had  long  been  the  lead- 
ing attraction;  he  secured  Miss  Ellen  Terry, 
and  together  they  inaugurated  a  series  of  bril- 
liant performances  which  continned,  with  brief 
interruptions,  till  1903.  Irving  as  a  manager 
was  famous  for  the  carefully  elaborate  stage 
setting  of  his  productions,  while  as  an  actor 
he  was  distinguished  for  the  psycholc^cal  force 
of  his  characterizations.  His  theatre  became  in 
all  its  appointments  and  in  the  class  of  the  plays 
produced  tiiere  the  most  admirable  of  London 
playhouses,  though  its  financial  success  left- 
something  to  be  oestred.  In  1899  the  loreeum 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  limited  liability 
company,  though  still  under  Irving's  direction. 
In  tiie  long  list  of  rOles  which  he  assumed  after 
hia  management  b^an  were  Shylock  (1879); 
Benedick,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  (1882); 
Mephistopheles,  in  FauBt  (1886),  which  proved 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  hia  presentations, 
though  critically  leaa  admired;  Becket  (1893), 
in  Lord  Tennyson's  dnuna,  which  he  rearranged 
for  the  stage;  and  BobeqtiCTre  (1899),  in  the 
pl^  written  for  him  by  Sardon. 

He  first  came  to  the  United  States,  with  Miss 
Terry  and  the  other  members  of  bis  company, 
in  1883,  when  he  made  his  New  York  iihut  aa 
Mathiaa,  in  The  £eU«.   The  wdoome  which  he 
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von  on  this  first  visit  was  frequently  repeated, 
and  he  reproduced  in  the  United  States  most  of 
his  London  successes.  Irving  was  knighted  in 
1895,  the  first  actor  who  ever  received  this 
braior.  Among  his  publications  is  Tke  Drama: 
Addressee  (London,  1802).  The  Irving  Edi* 
tion  of  Shakespeare  (ed.  by  Henry  Irving  and 
F.  A.  Marshall)  appeared  in  1887-00  (London). 

Irving's  marriace  in  1869  to  Mias  Florence 
CCallaglian  gave  him  two  sons,  Henry  Brodribb 
Irving  and  Lawrence  Irving  (qq.v.). 

Irving  died  suddenly  in  October,  1905,  at 
Bradford,  England,  after  a  performance  of 
Becket  in  which  he  had  shown  unusual  power. 
His  bodv  was  placed  in  Westminster  Abbc^ 
beside  the  ashes  of  Garrick  and  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Shakespeare  statue. 

BlbllograiAy.  VnUiam  Andier,  ■  Henry  Ir- 
ving, Actor  and  Manager  (London,  1883);  Ar- 
nold Daly,  Henry  Irving  in  England  and  Amer- 
ioa,  1838-8t  (  ih.,  1884) ;  Hatton,  Henry  Irving's 
Impressions  of  Amerioa  (ib.,  1884) ;  Scott,  The 
Drama  of  Yesterday  and  To-Day  (ib.,  1899); 
P.  H.  Fitzgerald,  Sir  Henry  Irving:  A  Biog- 
raphy (New  York,  1906);  H.  Macfall,  Sir 
Henry  Irving  (ib.,  1006) ;  B.  Stoker,  Personal 
Remimisoenoes  of  Henry  Irving  (ib.,  1006); 
A.  Brereton,  L^e  of  Henry  Irving  (2  toIs., 
ik,  1008) ;  W.  H.  FoUook,  Iwtpnstions  of  flenry 
Irving  (ib.,  lOOB). 

r&VINOy  Henkt  Bbmibibb  (1870-  ). 
An  Enfldish  actor,  manage,  and  author^  Km 
of  Sir  Henry  Irving.  He  waa  born  in  London, 
was  educated  at  Marlborough  and  at  New  Col- 
I^^,  Oxford,  and  in  1804  was  called  to  the  bar. 
But  as  early  as  1891  he  had  appeared  on  the 
Btage  in  John  Hare's  company,  and  he  soon 

Sve  up  law  to  follow  in  hie  fathw'e  footatepe; 
1804-OS  he  was  with  Comyna  Out  at  the 
Comedy  Theatre,  in  1805  with  Ben  Oreet's  com- 
pany in  the  provincee,  in  1896  with  George 
Alexander  at  the  St.  James's.  In  the  latter 
year  he  married  Dorothea  Baird,  .who  created 
the  rOle  of  Trilby.  His  success  as  an  actor  was 
followed  by  success  as  a  manager.  In  1902 
he  took  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre;  in  1006-07 
toured  America,  in  1011-12  Ansfaralla,  and  la 
1912-18  South  Africa;  and  tiien  leased  the 
^voy.  He  played  Grichton  in  IBarrie's  Admi- 
rttbU  Oriohton  in  1003,  and  Hamlet  at  the 
Adelphi  in  lOOS.  The  Lyons  Mail  had  a  re< 
markable  run  in  1908,  and  among  his  later 
productions  were  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  and 
The  Bells.  His  early  training  for  the  bar  and 
his  sense  of  the  dramatic  are  seen  in  his  Life 
of  Judge  Jeffreys  (1808),  French  Criminals  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  ( 1001 ) ,  Ooooetonal 
Papen  (1006),  The  Trial  of  Frtma  MOUer 
(1011),  The  Trial  of  Mrs,  Maybriek  (1018). 

QbTIHO,  Isabel  (1871-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can actress,  bom  at  Bridgq>ort,  Conn.  She  first 
appeared  upon  the  stage  in  1887,  in  The  School- 
mistress, at  New  York,  and  the  next  year  be- 
came a  member  of  Daly's  company,  with  which 
she  continued  till  1894.  She  became  in  1807 
John  Drew's  leading  woman,  appearing  with 
him  in  The  Liars  (1808),  The  Tyranny  of  Tear* 
(1899),  and  other  piecei.  At  the  beginning  of 
1902  she  became  leading  woman  in  William 
Faversham'a  company.  She  was  "starred"  in 
1907  in  Susan  in  Search  of  a  Husband  and  The 
Oirl  who  has  Everything.  In  1910  she  appeared 
in  New  York  as  Mrs.  Dallas-Barker  in  Smith 
and  in  1912  aa  Dulcte  Anetice  in  Preservmg  Mr. 
Panmiure,    She  was  married  in  October,  1899, 
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to  W.  H.  Thompson.  Consult  L.  C.  Strang, 
Fmnous  Actresses  of  the  Day  in  America  (New 
York,  1900). 

mVINO,  John  Bbaufain  (1826-77).  An 
American  genre  and  historical  painter,  bom  in 
CbarlMton,  S.  C.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Leutze  at 
DOaaeldorf,  and  after  the  CirU  War  removed 
from  his  native  city  to  New  York.  He  waa 
elected  to  the  National  Academy  in  1872. 
Among  his  pietnrea  are:  "The  Splinter";  "Wine 
Tasters"  (1869);  "The  End  of  the  Game"; 
"Cardinal  Wolsj^  and  hia  Friends"  (1876); 
"A  Banquet  at  mmpton  Court  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century."  His  bright  color  and  elaboration  of 
detail  BUgvest  the  Dttsseldorf  school  and 
have  caused  him  to  be  called  aa  admirer  <rf 
Meisaonier. 

ntVZNO,  John  Dcteb  (1874-  ).  An 
Am^can  eoonomic  geologist,  bom  at  HadiaoBf 
Wis.  In  1806  he  graduated  from  Columbia 
University  (Ph.D.,  1809).  Joining  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  in  1890,  he  was  assist- 
ant geologist  in  1000-06  and  geologist  in  1006- 
07.  He  was  acting  professor  of  mining  and 
geology  at  the  University  of  Wyoming  in  1902- 
03  and  became  assistant  professor  (1003)  and 
profeaaoT  (1006)  of  geology  at  Ldilgh  Univer- 
sity and  In  1007  profieaaor  of  economic  geology 
at  the  Sheffield  Scioitiflc  School  (Yale).  In 
the  summer  of  1907  he  made  InveatiffaticmB  la 
Alaaka  fw  the  Guggenheim  and  l^rgan  in- 
tareeta.  He  became  editor  of  ^e  journal  £oo> 
nomio  Geology  and  is  author  of  Boonomio  Be- 
sources  of  the  Northern  Black  HUls. 

XBVING,  LaWBENCT  (STDKX7  Bbcmibibb) 
(1872-1914).  An  English  actor  and  manager, 
son  of  Sir  Heniy  Inrkig.  He  waa  educated  at 
Marlborough  CoUese  and  at  the  Gollige  BoUin 
In  Paris  and  llvea  in  Rnaaia  for  three  years 
while  he  waa  studying  for  the  diplomatie  aerv- 
ice.  In  1893  he  iwpeared  in  Shakeapearean 
parts  in  Dundee.  He  starred  in  provincial 
companies,  acting  A  Bunch  of  Violets,  TrUhy, 
and  Under  the  Red  Robe  in  1896-99;  played  in 
his  father's  company  in  1900-04;  toured  in 
1004r-0&  with  his  wife,  Mabel  Lucy  Hackney; 
created  the  rOle  of  Gniwahay  in  Raffiss;  yra- 
salted  hia  own  vaudeville  sketdies  in  Bni^aiid 
and  America  in  1008-09;  and  aa  bis  own  man- 
ager brought  out  The  JJnioritten  Law  at  the 
Garrick  in  London  in  1910.  In  1912  he  played 
lago  in  Tree's  production  of  Othello,  at  His 
Majesty's  Theatre.  On  his  way  back  to  England 
in  May,  1914,  returning  from  a  tour  with  his 
own  company,  he  waa  drowned  in  the  Bmprets 
of  Ir^and  disaster  when  endeavoring  to  save 
his  wife.  He  wrote  several  plays,  Peter  the 
Great  (played  1898),  Boimte  Dundee,  RuOtard 
Lov^aoe  (produced  in  New  York,  1001),  and 
The  Typhoon  (1913),  after  Lengyel;  and  traaa- 
lated  from  Gorky,  The  Lower  Depths  (1012). 

ZBVINO,  RouiTD  Dura  ( 1847-88 ) .  An 
American  geol<^^t,  bora  in  New  York  City  and 
educated  at  the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia 
University.  Upon  graduation,  he  was  made 
assistant  on  the  geological  survey  of  Ohio  and 
in  1870  was  a^pi&ted  profesaor  of  geology  and 
mineralogy  in  the  Univerrity  of  Wiaomiaul,  alio 
serving  as  assistant  State  geologist  (1873-79). 
In  this  connection  be  publiuied  Geology  of  Oem- 
tral  Wisconsin  ( 1877 ) ;  Geology  of  the  Lake 
Superior  Region  (1880);  Crystalline  Rocks  of 
the  Wisconsin  Valley  (1882);  Mineralogy  and 
Lithology  of  Wisconsin  (1883).  In  1882  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Lake  Superior 
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division  of  the  United  States  Geological  Surrey. 
His  important  reports,  published  by  the  govern- 
ment, include:  The  Copper-Bearing  Bocks  of 
Lake  Superior  (1883);  On  Secondary  Enlarge- 
mentt  of  Mineral  Fragmenia  in  Certain  Rooka 
(1884);  The  Claasification  of  the  Early  Gam- 
brian  and  Pre-Cambrian  Formations  (1886). 

HtVINa,  WABHraoTON  ( 1783-1869 ) .  An 
American  author.  He  was  bom  in  Kew  York 
City,  April  3,  1783.  His  mother  was  English, 
and  his  father  had  come  from  Scotland  to  Kew 
York  City,  where  he  engaged  in  trade.  Irrii^ 
studied  in  the  schools  of  New  York  and  at  the 
age  of  16  took  up  law.  Before  he  was  20  he 
contributed,  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Jonathan 
Oldatyle,"  to  the  New  York  Morning  Chroni<de, 
of  which  his  brother  was  editor.  Never  in  these 
early  years  in  good  healUi,  he  was  obliged  in 
1804  to  go  to  Europe,  where  he  remainra  two 
years,  uiorthr  after  his  return  he  published, 
in  1807,  with  his  brother  William  and  James  K. 
Paulding  (q.v.),  Salmagundi,  an  undertaking 
in  the  style  of  Addison's  Spectator,  In  1809 
appeared  A  History  of  2ieu>  York  from  the  Be- 
ginning of  the  World  to  ttie  End  of  the  Dutch 
Dynasty,  6y  Di&Jrich  Kniekerboeker — a  humor- 
ous, whimsical,  and  genially  satirical  sketch, 
which  brought  him  r^ntation  and  money.  This 
book  had  been  b^un  with  the  intention  of  bur- 
lesquing  a  pretentious  guidebook  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Mitchell.  The  Kniokerbooker  History,  to  give 
it  its  most  common  name,  grew  as  Inring's 
humor  found  more  and  more  curiosities  in  uie 
quaint  and  phlegmatic  Dutch  type,  which  is  so 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  quick  and  more 
volatile  descendant  of  British  stock.  He  then 
gave  up  any  idea  of  law  and  became  a  sleeping 
partner  of  his  brothers,  whose  business  house 
was  in  LiTerpooI,  occupying  himself  meanwhile 
with  litenury  work.  Irring's  reputation  had 
preceded  him  to  England,  where  his  gracious 
manners  made  him  a  favorite  in  society.  He 
met  Campbell  and  Thomas  Moore  and  was 
heartily  liked  by  Walter  Scott,  who  persuaded 
Hurray  to  publish  The  Sketch-Book.  Among 
other  things  be  edited  The  Poetical  Works  of 
Thomas  Campbell.  During  the  War  of  1812  be 
was  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Tom^ldns,  of  New 
York,  and  was  connected  with  the  Analectio 
Magaeine  of  Philadelphia.  In  1815  he  went  to 
EurcHie  to  look  out  for  the  business  interests  of 
the  firm,  the  failure  of  which  in  1818  turned 
him  for  good  and  all  to  literature. 

In  New  York  and  in  London  (1819-20)  Ir- 
ving  published  the  book  by  which  he  is  most 
popularly  known,  The  Sketch-Book  of  Oeoffrey 
Ctyayon,  Cfent.  It  was  heartily  wdcomea  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  two  of  the  stories 
eqwcially.  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  the  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,  have  become  elaaides  in  Ameri- 
can literature.  The  Sketek-Book  soon  went 
through  many  editions,  was  illustrated  by 
Caldicott  and  commentated  by  Pfundheller  for 
ihe  Germans.  The  vein  of  the  book  is  one  of 
humor,  tenderness,  geniality,  and  good-fellow- 
ship; the  manner  is  reminiscent  of  Goldsmith 
and  other  English  authors  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  to  whom  Irving  was  temperamentallv 
drawn.  The  spirit  that  animated  Irvii^  In  all 
of  his  writing,  save  that  which  was  distinctly 
historical,  is  admirably  expressed  by  his  own 
apologia  in  the  Sketch-Book:  "It  is  so  much 
pleasanter  to  please  than  to  instruct — to  play 
the  companion  rather  than  the  preceptor.  What, 
after  aU,  is  the  mite  of  wisdom  that  I  could 
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throw  into  the  mass  of  knowledge;  or  how  am 
I  sure  that  my  sagest  deductions  may  be  safe 
guides  for  the  opinions  of  others!  But  in 
writing  to  amuse,  if  I  fail,  the  only  evil  is  in 
my  own  disappointment.  If,  however,  I  can  by 
any  lucky  chance,  in  these  days  of  evil,  rub  out 
one  wriiude  from  the  brow  of  care,  or  b^^uile 
the  heavy  heart  of  one  moment  of  sorrow;  if  I 
can  now  and  then  penetrate  through  the  gather- 
ing film  of  misanthropy,  prompt  a  benevoloit 
view  of  human  nature,  and  make  my  reader 
more  in  good  humor  with  his  fellow  beings  and 
himsdf,  surely,  surely,  I  shall  not  then  have 
written  entirely  in  vain."  In  1822  appeared 
another  volmne  in  much  the  manner  of  the 
Sketch-Book,  Braoebridge  Hall,  or  the  Humor- 
ists, a  series  of  sketches,  translated  into  Ger- 
man by  SpikOT  (1826).  In  1822  Irving  visited 
the  Rhine,  lived  for  a  while  in  Paris,  and  again 
in  En^^and  in  18£4.  In  1824  appeared  tiie 
Tales  of  a  Traveler,  a  collection  of  short  stories, 
with  the  same  general  good  feeling,  but  with 
more  acUon.  In  1826  he  went  to  Spain,  re- 
maining there  until  1829,  and,  as  a  result  of 
his  stay,  produced  four  books  quite  different 
from  his  former  work:  History  of  the  Life  and 
Times  of  Christopher  Columbus  (1828);  A 
Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Oranada  (1829), 
on  interesting  narrative,  but  of  no  real  histori- 
cal value;  Voyages  and  Diseotmies  of  the  Com- 
paniont  of  Columbus  (1831) ;  and  The  Alhatnbra 
(1832),  a  series  of  sketches  and  stories  asso- 
ciated with  the  author's  life  in  the  romantic 
ruins  of  Granada.  Irving's  book  on  Columbus 
was  written  with  the  help  of  Spanish  archives, 
after  Irving  had  given  up  his  original  purpose 
to  translate  Navarrete's  recently  published  work 
on  the  discovfovr.  The  CAromoIe  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Oranada  purports  to  be  founded  on  the 
manuscripts  of  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  an 
imaginary  chronicler.  The  Alhambra  was 
written  mainly  in  London,  where  Irving  was 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Legation  from 
1829  to  1831.  He  returned  to  America  in  1832. 
where  he  was  welcomed  with  almost  national 
honor;  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  Imew 
that  he  had  won  recognition  abroad  for  Ameri- 
can litOTatnre. 

In  1841  Irving  waa  appointed  United  States 
Minister  at  Madrid,  where  he  lived  from  184S  to 
1846,  continuing  his  historical  writing  with  the 
work  on  Mahomet.  He  passed  the  rest  of  his 
life,  with  the  exception  of  some  months  of 
travel  in  the  West,  at  Sunnyside,  bis  country 
seat  near  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  From  the  ap- 
pearance of  The  Alhamhra  up  to  1849  his  liter- 
ary work  was  inferior  to  what  he  bad  previous^ 
done  uid  is  of  no  great  charm  or  value,  li 
consists  of  The  Crinyon  MisceOany  (1835); 
Astoria  (1836);  and  The  Rocky  MountavM: 
or.  Scenes,  Incidents,  and  Adventures  in  the 
Far  West  (1837).  The  work  which  came  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  life,  however,  added  to  his 
reputation.  It  was  chiefly  biographical  and 
historical:  Oliver  Goldsmith  (1849);  Mahomet 
and  his  Successors  (1849-60);  Wolferfs  Roost 
(1865);  and  his  long-planned  and  affectionate 
Life  of  Washington  (1855-59),  which  he  com- 
pleted only  with  the  year  of  his  death.  He 
died  at  Irvington,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  28,  1869.  Post- 
humously there  appeared  The  Life  and  Letter* 
of  Washington  Irving  (1862-64)  and  Spanish 
Papers  and  Other  Miscellanies  (1866),  edited 
by  his  nephew,  P.  M.  Irving.  His  Works,  in  27 
volumes,  appeared  in  New  York  in  1884-86. 
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Sdections  from  them  in  English  and  in  Ger- 
man, with  illuBtrations  by  Ritter  and  Camp- 
hauaen,  were  published  in  Leipzig  in  1856.  The 
standard  Irving  is  now  the  40'ToIume  Knicker- 
bocker Edition  (New  York,  n.  d.)>  which  la 
baaed  upon  the  edition  revised  by  the  author 
and  published  in  the  middle  of  the  laat  century. 

Irving  is  Bignificaat  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can letters  as  the  first  American,  after  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States,  to  obtain  real 
liurary  rect^ition  in  England.  His  own 
whimsical  but  keen  explanation  of  his  foreign 
reception  is  as  follows:  "It  has  been  a  matter 
of  marvel,  to  my  European  readers,  that  a  man 
from  the  wilds  of  America  should  express  him- 
self in  tolerable  English.  I  was  looked  upon 
as  Bomethine  new  and  strange  in  literature; 
a  kind  of  oemi-savage,  with  a  feather  in  his 
hand  instead  of  on  his  head;  and  there  was  a 
eniiosity  to  hear  what  such  a  being  had  to  say 
about  cmlixed  society.*'  By  another  than  the 
modest  author,  however,  his  success  may  well 
be  attributed  to  the  genialil^  of  his  nature, 
his  social  gifts,  and  his  literary  feeling. 
He  was  able  to  please  an  audience  schooled 
in  the  manner  of  Addison,  Johnson,  and  Qold- 
smitib,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cause  no  of- 
fense to  the  patriotic  senstbilities  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Much  of  his  work  deals  directly  with 
English  life  and  customs  and  is  written  in 
the  manner  of  a  kindly,  well-bred  Englishman. 
The  influence  of  Irving  upon  American  letters 
was  hence,  in  the  main,  good ;  it  enabled  writers 
to  make  use  of  the  best  English  tradition  and 
helped  to  rid  them  of  the  provincialism  which 
had  characterized  their  work  up  to  his  coming. 
He  is  perhaps  best  as  an  essayist,  and  he  will 
be  permanent  for  his  charm  and  refinement;  yet 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  practically 
the  discoverer,  for  Americans  at  least,  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  short  story  as  a  form  of  art. 
Nor  is  Irving's  place  in  English  literature  un- 
important, for  he  was  a  link  between  Goldsmith 
and  Dickens.  Indeed,  Irving  seems  rather  like 
an  English  than  like  an  American  author;  for, 
though  there  is  a  quaintness  in  his  humor  and 
freshness  in  his  views,  he  !■  devoted  to  En^ish 
traditions  as  to  form.  With  Whitman,  Bret 
Harte,  and  Mark  Twain  one  encounters  a  more 
obviously  American  school. 

Bibliography.  A  fair  amount  of  commentary 
on  Irving  exists.  In  addition  to  the  biography 
by  his  n»hew,  P.  M.  Irving,  Life  and  Letter* 
(3  vols..  New  York,  1009),  there  are:  W.  C. 
Bryant,  Ditcourte  <m  the  Life,  €fharacter,  and 
Oemue  o/  Washinffton  Irving  (New  York, 
1860);  H.  W.  Longfellow,  Address  before  the 
Maaeaehueetta  Hiatorical  Society  (Boston, 
1870) ;  Laun,  Waakington  Irving:  Ein  Lebena- 
und  Ohamkterbild  (Berlin,  1870) ;  C.  D.  War- 
ner, Life,  in  the  "American  Men  of  Letters 
Series"  (Boston,  1884),  Critical  disciissions  of 
his  work  are  to  be  found  in  the  literary  his- 
tories, such  as  Beers,  Initial  Btudiea  in  Ameri- 
00*  Lettera  (New  York,  1808);  Barrett  Wen- 
dell, A  Literary  Hiatory  of  America  (ib.,  1000) ; 
H.  W.  Mabie,  Baokgrovnda  of  Literature  (ib., 
1904) ;  id.,  Writera  of  Kniekerbooker  (ib., 
1912). 

IBVINQ,  William  (1766-1821).  An  Ameri- 
can author,  brother  of  Washington  Irving,  bom 
in  New  York  City.  He  was  engaged  in  fur  trad- 
ing with  the  Indians  in  the  r^on  of  the 
Uohawk  River  from  1787  to  1701  and  in  1703 
established  his  business  in  New  York  City  and 
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married  a  ^ster  of  James  K.  Paulding,  one  of 
his  brother's  collaborators  in  Salmagundi.  He 
was  a  popular  member  of  the  literary  coterie 
which  flourished  in  New  York  early  in  the  last 
century;  and  his  many  poems  and  contributions 
to  Salmagundi  mark  Ikim  as  among  the  best  of 
early  American  hunuwista.  From  1814  to  1819 
he  was  a  Pemoeratic  member  of  Coi^ees. 

IB'VINaiTBS.  See  Catholio  Apostouo 
CnuBCH. 

IB'VINOTOH.  A  town  in  Essex  Co.,  N.  J., 
adjoining  Newark,  of  which  it  is  a  residential 
suburb,  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  (Map; 
New  Jersey,  D  2).  It  has  smelters,  foundries, 
automobile  works,  lumber  yards,  refineries,  a 
tannery,  and  manufactories  of  linoleum,  ma< 
chinery,  masons'  materials,  and  novelties.  The 
city  contains  the  Gladden  Ijodge  Hospital,  Beth- 
any Home,  Elks  Home,  a  lar^  public  park,  and 
a  fine  town  hall.  The  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  adopted  in  1914.  Settled  as  early 
as  1066,  Irvington  was  called  Camptown  untU 
1862,  when  it  received  its  present  name.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1808.  Pop.,  1900,  6255; 
1910,  11.877;  1014  (U.  S.  est),  14,607. 

IBVINaTON.  A  village  in  Westchester 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Hudson  River,  £3  mllee  north 
of  New  York  City,  on  the  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  Railroad.  It  is  a  beautiful 
place  of  residence.  Prominent  among  its  fea- 
tures of  interest  are  the  fine  town  hall  with  the 
Guiteau  Library,  and  "Sunnyside,"  the  home  of 
Washington  Irving.  Tbe  waterworks  are  owned 
by  the  village.   Pop.,  1900,  2231;  1010,  2319. 

IB.WIH,  er'wln.  A  borough  in  Westmordand 
Co.,  Pa.,  22  miles  southeast  <tf  Pittsburg  on  tbe 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  (Map;  Pennsylvania, 
B  6).  Some  of  the  most  extensive  bituminous 
coal  mines  in  the  State  are  located  hen,  and 
there  are  also  iron  foundries,  flour  mill^  car 
shops,  facing  and  planing  mills,  electrical  goods 
and  mirror  factories,  etc.  Pop.,  1900.  2452: 
1910,  2886. 

IB  WIN,  Sr'wln,  JoHW  (1832-1901).  An 
American  naval  office,  bom  in  Pennsylvania, 
He  entered  the  Naval  Academy  in  1847  and  be- 
came passed  midshipman  In  1863.  Be  mervei 
on  the  frigate  Wabaak  in  the  Civil  War  and 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Port  Royal,  S.  C. 
Irwin  also  participated  in  the  engagements  at 
the  forte  at  Hatteras  Inlet  and  Forts  Walker 
and  Beaur^rd.  At  the  capture  of  Port  Pulaski 
he  received  special  mention  in  the  report  of 
the  battle  sent  to  the  Navy  D^artment.  Dur- 
ing his  career  he  was  advanced  through  tbe 
various  nmks  of  the  service  until,  in  1801,  he 
was  made  a  rear  admiraL  He  retired  April  10. 
1804.  *^  ^ 

XBWnr,  Mat  (1862-  ).  An  American 
actress,  l>eat  known  in  farce  comedy.  She  was 
bom  at  Whitby,  Ontario,  Capada,  and  made 
her  appearance  on  tbe  stage  at  Buffalo  early  in 
1876.  Coming  to  New  York,  she  played  for 
several  years  at  Tony  Pastor's  Theatre;  then 
became  a  monhw  of  Daly's  company,  with  which 
she  remained  until  1887.  She  appeared  as  a 
star  in  The  Widow  Jonea;  Kate  Kip,  Buyer; 
Mrs.  Peokham'a  Oarouae;  Oetting  a  Poliah; 
Widow  by  Proxy  (1912) ;  The  Orimaon  Rambler 
(1914]f;  No.  IS  Waahington  Square  (1916); 
and  other  light  pieces.  Consult  L.  C.  Strang, 
Famoua  Actreaaea  of  the  Day  in  Amerioa  (New 
York,  1900),  and  Norman  Hapgood,  The  Stage 
m  America,  J897-1900  (lb..  1901). 

TRWnSt,  Wallaoi  (Adiuh)   (1875-  ). 
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An  American  journalist  and  author,  brother  of 
Will  Irwin,  bom  at  Oneida,  N.  Y.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  Denver  High  School  in  1896  and 
studied  at  Stanford  Universitj  (18S6-89).  He 
was  special  writer  for  the  San  Francisco 
Bwamiiter  in  1900,  mrvei  as  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Jfeioa  Letter  in  1901  and  of  the  Over- 
land Monthly  in  1902,  wrote  burlesque  for  the 
Bepublie  Theatre  in  1903  and  topical  verse  for 
the  New  York  Globe  in  1904-06,  and  was  staff 
member  of  OoUier't  Weekly  in  1906-07.  Besides 
his  magazine  artidea,  he  is  author  of  The  Love 
SonnetM  of  a  Hoodlum  (1002) ;  The  Rubaiyat  of 
Omar  Khayyam,  Jr.  (1902);  Fairy  Tain  up  to 
Sow  { 1904 ) ;  Nmtfioal  Laiye  of  a  Laind9ma/n 
(1904);  At  the  Sign  of  tK»  boUar  (1904); 
Chinatown  Balladt  (lOOS);  Bamdom  Bhymea 
and  Odd  Ifumbera  (1906) ;  Lettera  of  a  Japanete 
Schoolboy  (1909) ;  Mr.  Togo,  Maid  of  All  Work 

(1913)  ;   Haahimura  Togo,  Domeatio  Scientiat 

(1914)  . 

ZBWrBT,  Wiu.(lAH  Hbnbt)  (1873r  ). 
An  American  journalist  and  author,  brother  of 
Wallace  Irwin,  bom  at  Oneida,  K  Y.  He  grad- 
uated from  Stanford  UniTersity  in  1899.  He 
served  as  assistant  editor  (1809)  uid  editor 

(1900)  of  the  San  Francisco  Wave,  as  reporter 

(1901)  ,  special  writer  (1902),  and  Sunday  edi- 
tor (1902-04)  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
as  reporter  of  the  New  York  Sun  (1904-06),  as 
managing  editor  of  McClur^g  Magazine  (1906- 

07)  ,  and  as  writer  for  OoUier'a  Magazine  (1907- 

08)  .  Thereafter  he  devoted  himself  to  general 
magazine  writing.  He  ia  author  of  Stanford 
Btoriea  (1900),  with  C  K.  Field;  The  Reign  of 
ituem  leyl  (1003)  and  The  Picaroons  (1903), 
with  Oelett  Burgesa;  The  Hamadryada  (1904), 
verse;  The  City  that  Wat  (1907);  Old  China- 
toum  (1908,  1913);  The  Confeaaiona  of  a  Con 
Man  (1909);  Warrior  the  Untamed  (1909); 
The  Houae  of  Mystery  (1910);  The  Readjust- 
ment  (1910);  The  Red  Button  (1012);  Where 
the  Heart  is  (1912);  Beating  Book  (1014), 
with  Al  J.  JramingB. 

IB.   See  Hit. 

ISAAC,  ffidk  (Heb.  YishAk,  tnm  sih^k,  to 
laiq^).  One  of  the  H^rew  patriarelis.  The 
story  of  Isaac  is  given  in  Gen.  xriii-xxxv.  He 
was  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  bom  to 
tiiem  when  Abraham  was  100  and  Sarah  90 
years  old.  The  connection  of  the  name  with  the 
root  "to  laugh"  is  explained  in  three  different 
versions.  When  the  birth  of  Isaac  is  foretold 
by  the  angels,  Sarah  is  reported  to  have  laughed 
(Qea.  zviii.  12) ;  another  account  says  it  waa 
Ahraham  who  laughed  (Gen.  xviL  17-19);  the 
third  says  every  one  u>ho  heard  of  it  would 
laugh  (Goi.  xxi.  6).  When  the  child  was  eight 
days  old,  he  was  circumcised  (Gen.  xxi.  4),  and 
as  he  grew  older  he  waa  a  good  deal  with  Ish- 
mael,  his  half  brother.  This  displeased  Sarah, 
and  she  had  Hagar  and  her  son  driven  forth 
(Gen.  xxi.  9  et  seq.).  The  next  that  we  hear  of 
Isaac  ia  in  the  episode  of  the  offering  (Gen. 
zxii).  In  ob«lienee  to  divine  prompting,  Abra- 
ham set  out  with  his  son  for  Mount  Moriah 
(q.T.)  and  there  attempted  to  sacrifice  the  lad 
aa  a  burnt  offering.  An  angel  interposed,  and 
a  ram  was  substituted.  After  the  death  of  his 
mother  Isaac  married  Rebekah,  his  kinswoman, 
brought  by  Eliezer,  the  servant  of  Abraham,  by 
his  master's  command  from  Mesopotamia  (Oen. 
xxiv).  Isaac  was  then  40  years  of  age.  After 
20  years  two  sons  were  born,  Esau  and  Jacob. 
The  sons  were  different  in  character,  with  the 


result  that  Isaac  loved  Esau  better,  while  Re- 
bekah loved  Jacob  (Gen.  xxv.  21-34).  When  a 
famine  came  upon  the  land  of  Canaan,  Isaac 
was  warned  of  God  not  to  go  down  to  E^pt, 
but  to  go  to  AUmdeeh,  King  of  Gerar.  Here 
he  praeueed  the  same  deceit  as  his  father  before 
him,  saying  that  his  wife  was  really  his  sister. 
He  prospered  greatly  in  the  land  and  excited 
the  envy  of  the  inhabitants,  who  twice  took 
away  the  wells  that  he  had  digged.  A  third  well 
was  left  unmolested,  and  he  called  it  Beersheba 
(Oen.  xxvi).  In  his  old  age  Isaac  became  blind 
and,  fearing  that  he  was  soon  going  to  die,  was 
anxious  to  bless  his  favorite  son,  Esau.  By 
dressing  in  hairy  garments  Jacob  was  able  to 
deceive  his  father  and  received  the  blessing 
intended  for  his  brother.  In  conseqoence  of  this 
Jacob  had  to  leave  home,  but  not  before  he  had 
received  a  second  blessing  from  his  fattier  (Gen. 
xxvii).  Isaac  lived  180  years,  long  enough  to 
see  his  son  deceived  by  his  children  when  they 
sold  their  brother  Joseph.  He  was  buried 
Jacob  and  Esau  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  {Qm. 
zxxv.  29;  xlix.  31). 

It  is  tb»  minion  of  many  scholars  at  the 
present  time  ^t  Isaac  is  either  a  tribal  name 
or  the  name  of  the  numen,  or  local  divinity, 
of  Beersheba.  The  theory  is  plausible  that  the 
full  name  was  once  YishiUc-El,  i.e.,  'EI  (or  god) 
laughs.'  There  is  no  evidence  as  yet,  however, 
of  a  tribe  bearing  this  name,  and  though  the 
scornfully  laughing  (cf.  Ps.  ii.  4)  or  benig- 
nantly  smiling  £1  would  not  be  an  impoMdbTe 
deaiKnation  of  a  local  deity,  no  evidence  has 
yet  been  forthcoming  of  the  worship  of  a  god 
that  name.  Isaac  is  more  especially  asso- 
ciated with  Beersheba,  as  Abraham  is  with 
Hebron,  and  Jacob  with  Bethel  (see  Nbosb)  ; 
and  whatever  light  may  in  the  future  be  shed 
on  the  other  two  patriarchs  by  contemporaneous 
records  is  likely  to  affect  also  the  juqirment  as 
to  the  character  of  Isaac. 

Scholars  who  accept  the  composite  character 
of  the  present  Book  of  Genesis  believe  that  the 
Isaac  narrative  contains:  (a)  ^eeimens  of  He- 
brew folklore,  as  the  story  of  Isaac's  birth,  and 
the  play  upon  his  name,  "the  laughter";  (&) 
illustrations  of  a  religious  doctrine,  as  in  the 
story  of  the  sacrifice  showing  the  proper  atti- 
tude of  the  Yahwe  worshiper,  which  is  also 
found  in  the  Pentateuchal  codes,  to  human 
sacrifice;  (0)  traditions  of  the  wanderings  of 
some  of  the  Hebrew  tribes  during  the  nomadic 
period. 

In  the  accounts  of  Isaac's  birth  there  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  scholars  to  see  an 
attempt  to  modify  tradition  so  as  to  make  it 
appear  that  Isaac  is  the  legitimate  and  "only" 
son  of  Abraham.  The  claims  of  Ishmael  (q.v.), 
who  is  the  older,  cannot  be  altogether  set  aside; 
but  the  distinctively  Jewish  point  of  view  is 
brought  out,  not  only  by  making  Isaac  the  off- 
spring of  Sarah — the  tme  wife  of  Abraham — but 
by  the  elaborate  account  of  the  promise  made 
to  Abraham  tiiat  he  should  have  a  son  by  Sarah, 
despite  the  tatter's  great  age,  and  by  the  em- 
phasis laid  upon  the  joy  uiat  Isaac's  coming 
occasioned  on  all  sides.  The  setting  aside  of 
Ishmael  to  make  room  for  Isaac  reflects  the 
separation  of  the  Ishmaelite  clan  or  clans  from 
Israel  and  Judah.  Ishmael  not  having  formed 
an  element  in  the  Hebrew  confederacy,  the  very 
closeness  of  the  bond  between  the  tiro  as  pre- 
anred  by  tradition  even  among  the  Hebrews  be- 
comes the  motive  for  transforming  these  tradi- 
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tiuiB  in  such  a  manner  ae  to  present  Ishmael 
in  as  unfavorable  light  as  possible.  Hence  in 
tiie  most  important  incident  of  the  Inac  nar- 
Tative,  the  joum^  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  to 
the  place  of  sacrifice,  Isaao  is  not  only  called  the 
beloved  but  the  only  son  of  Abraham,  with  the 
evident  intent  of  ignoring  Ishmael  altogether. 
The  story  of  Isaac's  sacrifice  may  be  a  genuine 
Jewish  midraah,  not  based  at  all  upon  popu- 
lar tradition,  but  deliberately  introduced  as  a 
maahal  (or  all^ry)  to  illustrate  Abraham's 
implicit  obedience  to  Yahwe.  Abraham  in  this 
story  is  the  type  of  the  true  and  pious  Yahwe 
worshiper  who  is  willing  to  saeriflee,  at  dlTine 
command,  eren  that  which  is  dearest  to  Mm. 
Bnt  the  point  of  tiie  story  la  Uiat,  precious 
as  this  unflinching  devotion  is  to  the  God  of 
Israel,  he  is  ready  to  accept  an  animal  sacrifice 
as  a  substitute  for  human  sacrifice.  Similarly 
the  commandment,  "The  first-born  of  thy  sons 
shalt  tiion  give  unto  me;  lilcewise  shalt  tbou  do 
with  thine  oxen  and  with  thy  sheep"  (£x.  xzii. 
29  et  seq.),  the  oifglBal  aignlfleaaiee  of  which 
dm  be  siujeet  to  no  qneBtion,  waa  subsequently 
modified  by  permitting^  a  ransom  in  the  case  of 
the  human  sacrifices.  In  view  of  the  persistence 
of  such  sacrifices  among  some  of  the  other 
Semitic  nations,  this  sign  of  social  progress, 
reflected  both  in  story  and  t^slation,  is 
significant. 

When  we  come  to  tiie  wanderings  of  Isaac 
fnon  Kehoboth  to  Qerw  and  from  Qerar  to 
Beersbeba,  and  the  qnarrels  over  the  wdls,  we 
seem  to  he  again  in  the  presrace  of  popniar 
traditions  re^trding  the  nomadic  penod,  to 
which,  however,  a  religious  turn  has  been  ^ven 
by  the  compilers  of  the  tradition  in  malting 
Isaac  a  type  of  the  mild  and  peace-lovinff 
Israelite;  and  once  more  the  artificial  (though 
also  artistic)  character  of  the  Isaac  narrative 
appears  to  some  scholars  to  be  revealed  in  mak- 
ing Isaac  die  at  Mamre-Hebron  (Oen.  xzzv. 
27),  in  order  to  locate  his  burtal  place  in  the 
cave  of  Machpdah  with  Abrahsjo,  whereas 
Isaac's  real  home  is  Beersheba.  As  for  the 
stories  of  Isaac's  relationship  to  his  two  sons, 
Esau  and  Jacob,  th^  reflect  again  the  rivalry 
between  Edom  and  Israel.  (See  JAcon.)  Con- 
sult the  commentaries  on  Genesis.  See  Ctensis, 
Book  of. 

ZSAAO  I  COimTrVS  (r-IO«l).  Byzan- 
tine Emperor  from  10S7  to  1069.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  line  of  tiie  Comneni  to  ascend  the 
throne,  though  his  family  had  been  for  some 
time  prominent  in  both  military  and  civil  ca- 
pacities. In  1067  he  was  proclaimed  Emperor 
hy  the  landed  aristocracy  in  opposition  to 
Miehad  VI,  whom  be  defeated  and  deposed.  On 
his  accession  be  found  the  affairs  of  the  Empire 
in  a  very  bad  ccmdition — rebellion  within,  ag- 
gression witJiout,  and  the  treasury  exhausted. 
He  sneeeeded  In  establishing  a  system  of  great 
economy  in  all  branches  of  the  administratirai 
and,  in  order  still  further  to  lighten  the  burden 
of  taxes  on  the  people,  ccdled  upon  the  cleigy 
to  contribute  their  share.  But  the  cl^y  re- 
fused to  endure  the  imposition  of  any  sacn  bur- 
dens, and  the  Patriarch  Michael  is  reported  to 
have  even  threatened  him  with  deposition. 
Death  delivered  Isaac  from  this  formidable  op- 
ponent, and  the  clergy  were  compelled  to  sub- 
mit. In  1069  he  repdled  the  Hungarians,  who 
had  encroached  upon  his  poesesnons  In  the 
ucntlnreBt,  but  sotn  afterward  he  was  attacked 
by  »  Tklint  fever  and,  believing  his  death  ap- 
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proaching,  appointed  his  famous  general,  Con- 
stantine  Ducaa,  as  his  successor.  He  recovered 
from  his  illness,  bnt  nevertheless  resigned  the 
crown  and  retired  to  a  convoit,  where  he  died 
after  two  years.  Isaac  was  not  deficient  in 
literary  attainments.  We  still  possess  his 
Boholia  on  Homer,  his  favorite  author;  further, 
a  work,  Ohfaraoteristics,  dealing  with  the  Greek 
and  Trojan  ciiiefs  mentioned  in  Homer;  and, 
finally,  a  treatise  entitled  On  the  Works  of 
Homer.  Consult  Finlay,  HUtory  of  Ortece, 
vols,  ii,  iii  (Oxford,  1877). 

ISAAC  n  ANOBLUS  (M204).  Byxan- 
tine  Enmeror  from  1186  to  1106  and  120S-O4. 
Ddivered  by  a  popular  revolution  from  death, 
to  whidi  he  bad  been  condemned  by  bis  kins- 
man, Adronicus  Comnenus,  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, he  obtained  the  throne  in  1186. 
His  vices,  incapacity,  and  military  disasters 
rendered  him  unpopular,  and  he  was  detlironed, 
blinded,  and  shut  up  in  a  monastery  by  his 
brother,  Alexius  III,  in  1195,  but  was  restored 
by  the  Crusaders,  who  took  ConstantiBople  in 
1203,  only  to  be  again  dethnmed  by  Alexius 
Ducas  in  1204.  Be  died  soon  after.  Bulgaria 
waa  lost  to  the  Byzantine  Empire  during  Us 
first  period  of  power  in  1186.  Consult  Finlay, 
Bittory  of  Greece,  vol.  ill  (Oxford,  1877),  and 
Pears,  Fail  of  ConttmUinople  (New  York, 
1886). 

ISAAC  OF  AmnOCH.  Apoet  and  theo- 
logian in  the  Syrian  church.  He  was  probably 
bom  at  Edessa  in  the  first  part  of  the  flftli 
century  and  seems  to  have  moved  to  Antioeh 
c.460  Aj).  The  Chronicle  of  Edessa  refers  to 
Mm  as  flourishing  in  451-462;  the  Chronicle  of 
Hidiael  the  Syrian  makes  him  a  contemporary 
of  Nonus,  who  i>egan  his  bishopric  In  440,  and 
he  was  still  living  in  the  days  of  the  Pafxiareh 
Peter  the  Fuller  (470-488)  and  the  Emperor 
Zeno  (474-491).  He  was  for  many  years  abbot 
of  a  convent  near  Antiocb.  Isaac  was  a  Ifommh* 
ysite,  and  his  teacher  Zenobins  was  a  dlseqds 
of  Ephraem.  Many  of  bis  poems  are  lost;  «id 
of  toe  191  metrical  homilies  that  go  by  his 
name,  some  may  have  been  written  hy  an  Isaae 
who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  flfth  cen- 
tury and  was  a  disciple  of  Ephraem  or  by  an- 
other Isaac  living  in  the  days  of  Bishop  Paul 
(610-622).  The  lost  poems  on  the  elassfeal 
games  in  404  and  the  deetmction  of  Rome  by 
Alario  In  410  may  have  been  by  the  former  of 
these.  Isaac  of  Antioch  no  doubt  wrote  the 
famcnM  poem  of  2136  lines  dealing  with  the 
parrot  which  uttered  the  Trlsagion  in  the 
streets  of  Antioch.  In  his  denunciations  of 
current  abases,  of  corrupt  judges,  of  oppres- 
sion, luxury,  and  lic^tiousness,  he  reeeml>les 
one  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  He  alludes  to  the 
invasion  of  the  White  Huns.  His  homilies  were 
written  in  a  heptasyllabic  metre,  and  his  style 
is  forceful  and  rich  in  imagery.  BickeU  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes  37  of  the  101  poen» 
given  in  his  list  (Giessen,  1878-77) ;  and  07 
poems,  among  them  43  new  ones,  were  publiahel 
by  Bedjan,  Homilia  S.  Isaaoi  (Paris,  1903). 
Consult  Brockelmann,  in  Die  Literaiureit  dot 
Oatena,  vii,  2  (Giessen,  1907).  See  Snuo 
LrnsA.TUB& 

ISAACS,  RcFus  (Daniel).  See  BBunia 
or  Eablet,  first  Baboit. 

TSAAg,  e'dUc,  JZAK,  or  TZAC,  ^nnuoH 
(c.l460-e.i617).  A  G^man-Italian  mnsiciaa. 
We  know  nothing  of  his  life  i»e«tt  that  he  was 
In  the  Borvioe  «t  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  for~ »  nB» 
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ber  of  years,  was  organist  in  Rome,  and  later 
was  "symphoniata  r^s"  to  Maximilian  I  at 
Virana.  He  was  a  prolific  composer  of  the 
contrapuntal  school  and  waa  one  of  the  flrsi  to 
onplojr  the  melody  in  the  soprano.  His  com- 
{Hmti<m8  were  freoaenUy  r^rinted  in  collec- 
tions, and  some  of  hifl_part  songs  and  melodies 
(noUbly  the  choral  "Nnn  rohen  aUe  WUder^) 
are  still  in  use. 

ISA3ELAy  e'sfc-B&1&.  A  province  in  Luzon, 
Philippines.  It  takes  in  part  of  the  Sierra 
Hadre  and  the  Carballoe  Mountains  and  borders 
cm  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Grande  de  Cagayfln  and  the  Magat  {Map: 
liiilippine  Islands,  G  8).  A  large  part  of  its 
area  is  corered  wii^  thick  forests  peopled  by 
•avrnge  tribes.  lAn  stock  Is  raised  eztai^vely, 
and  palay,  coffee,  chocolate,  com,  and  T^tetablea 
are  cultivated.  Area,  6394  square  miles;  pop., 
1903.  76,431.   CapiUl,  Ilagan  (q.T.). 

ISA"RT!TiA.  A  town  of  N^roa,  Philippines, 
in  the  Province  of  N^jfroa  Occidratal,  36  miles 
south  of  Bac6lod.    Pop.,  1003,  12,836. 

ISABETtA  IBLAJSTD.  See  Albkicaujb  Ibuhd. 

I8ABELZN08,  fi'8&-bll-l6'nte.  In  the  first 
Culist  War,  the  party  that  opposed  Don  Carlos 
and  supported  the  young  Queen  Isabella  II. 
They  were  also  known  as  Christinos  or  Cristinos 
<q.T.),  from  their  simpOTt  of  Gristhiar  the 
Queen  mother,  in  her  defense  of  tha  ri^^ts  of 
her  daughter. 

ISABELLA,  iz'&'b&l'U.  A  buff  or  brown 
color.  The  term  originated  in  a  story  told  of 
Isabella  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Philip  II,  at 
the  siege  of  Ostend  (or  of  Isabella  of  C^tile  at 
the  of  Granada) ,  who  vowed  not  to  duuge 
her  linai  before  tiie  capture  of  tiie  town.  Owing 
to  the  length  of  tiie  si^,  the  linen  was  discof 
ored  and  so  gave  rise  to  the  name. 

ISABELIiA;  OB,  The  Pot  of  Bash..  A  poem 
by  Keats,  based  on  a  story  by  Boccaccio  (1818). 

ISABELLA  I,  Sp.  ISABEL,  e's&-beK  (1451- 
1604).  Queen  of  Castile,  known  as  tiie  (jatiio- 
lic  She  was  born  at  Madrigal,  Old  Castile,  the 
daughter  of  John  11,  King  of  Castile  and  Le6n, 
by  his  second  wife,  the  Infanta  Isabella  of 
Pwtngal.  In  1464  Sheila's  brother  Henry  as* 
eended  flie  throne  of  Castile,  and  in  1469  the 
Princess,  after  considerable  opposition  and  in 
the  faee  of  great  difficulties,  married  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon.  On  the  death  of  Henry  IV,  in  1474, 
Isabella  and  Ferdinand,  jointly,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Castile  and  Ledn,  to  the  exclusion 
of  her  niece  Joanna.  She  had  won  the  support 
of  a  great  part  of  the  estates  of  the  kii^jdom 
during  her  brotheor's  life,  and  the  Tictoriona 
arms  of  her  husband  compelled  the  consent  of 
the  rest.  A  war  with  Portugal,  which  was 
waged  by  King  Alfonso  in  behalf  of  the  Princess 
Joanna,  was  terminated  in  Isabella's  favor  in 
1479,  and  the  same  year  Ferdinand  succeeded 
to  the  thrtme  of  Aragon  aa  Ferdinand  V.  This 
union  of  the  two  chief  Spanish  kingdoms  laid 
the  foundation  of  Spain's  future  greatness.  The 
first  task  the  allied  sovereigns  set  themselves  to 
perform  was  the  pacification  and  consolidation 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  Ihen 
In  1482  tl^  began  the  10  years'  war  against 
the  Hoors  of  Granada,  which  culminated  with 
the  capture  of  the  Moorish  capital  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  Moorish  sovereignty  in  Spain  at  the 
banning  of  1492.  It  was  towards  the  end  of 
this  struggle,  the  danger  and  hardships  of  which 
Isabella  shared  with  her  army,  that  the  Queen 
of  Castile  earned  her  greatest  titte  to  fame  in 
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the  eyes  of  posterity,  by  her  acquiescence  in  the 
plans  of  Coltunbus,  who  was  tiien  a  suppliant  at 
the  Spanish  court.  For  their  sucoesses  against 
the  Moors  and  their  stanch  Catholicism  the 
title  of  "Catholic  soverei^"  waa  conferred  by 
tiie  P<^  on  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Queen  laa- 
bdla  was  possessed  of  no  inconsiderable  beauty 
and  much  winning  grace,  although  proud,  am- 
bitiotu,  and  exceedingly  punctilious.  She  was 
always  present  in  meetings  of  the  council,  and 
insisted  on  the  use  of  her  name  vrith  that  of 
Ferdinand  in  all  public  documents.  The  con- 
solidation of  the  ^>anish  Kingdom  through  the 
o^nization  of  the  Hermandad  (q.v.)  and  the 
estoblishmait  of  the  r<^l  supronacy  over  flie 
great  military  orders  were  in  a  large  measure 
her  work.  In  the  reign  of  Isabella  Uie  Inquisi- 
tion was  organized  in  Castile  by  Torquemada, 
under  whom  its  work  was  carried  on  with  a  bar- 
barity bred  of  the  most  fanatical  zeal.  In  1492 
the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Castile  and  the 
rest  of  Spain,  to  the  great  detriment  of  tiie  coun- 
try. She  died  at  Medina  del  Campo  on  Nov. 
£6,  1604,  and  was  buried  in  accordance  with 
her  own  wishes  in  the  Franciacan  monastery  at 
Granada,  wheaice  her  remains  and  those  of  Ferdi- 
nand were  ronoved  to  the  royal  chapel  of  the 
cathedral  in  1S21.  Of  her  five  children,  the 
two  eldest,  Isabdla,  Queen  of  Portugal,  and 
JtAn,  her  only  son,  died  in  1498  and  1497  re- 
spectivdy.  Of  her  three  remaining  daughterly 
Joanna  the  Mad  became  the  wife  of  .Philip  of 
Austria  and  the  motiier  of  Charles  V  of  Ger- 
many; Maria  married  Emmanuel  of  Portugal; 
and  Catharine  of  Aragon  was  the  unfortunate 
first  wife  of  ^iry  Vni  <rf  England  and  the 
mother  of  Mary  Tudor. 

BtblioeniAiy.  H.  del  Pulgar,  Ordnica  del 
rmnado  di  lot  Reyea  0<H6lico9  (Valmcia,  1780) ; 
Prescott,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  the  Catholic,  1479-1516  (London,  1889), 
the  best  general  work  containing  full  biographi- 
cal notes;  Clonensin,  "Elogio  de  Isabel,"  in  vol. 
vi  of  the  Jfemorios  de  la  Aoademia  de  la  Hit- 
toria,  with  biography  and  lettm  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella (Madrid,  1820};  Nervo.  /sabefia  la  Oatho- 
Uque,  reine  tTE^pagne,  aa  vie,  eon  temps,  son 
rigne,  J4S1-1504  (Paris,  1884) ;  J.  H.  Mariejol, 
L'Etpagne  soua  Ferdinand  et  leabeUe  (ib., 
1892)  ;  O.  O.  Howard,  leabelUt  of  Castile  (New 
York,  1804) ;  G.  Sela,  Politics  intemooional  de 
loa  reyes  catmoos  (Madrid,  1905);  M.  A.  8. 
Hume,  Queena  of  Old  Spain  (New  York,  1906) ; 
C.  Hare,  Queen  of  Queens  and  fA«  MiMing  of 
Spain  (lb.,  1906) ;  also  consult  works  eitea 
under  Spain  and  Castiue. 

TganiCTT.A  U  (1830-1904) .  Queen  of  Spain 
from  1833  to  1868.  She  waa  the  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  VII  by  his  fourth  wife,  Maria  Chris- 
tina of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  waa  born  at  Mad- 
rid, Oct.  10,  1830.  By  a  decree  which  aet  aside 
the  Salic  Law  in  Spain  and  which  was  confirmed 
by  the  Cortes,  March  29,  1830,  the  Infanta  Isa- 
bella became  the  heiress  apparent  to  the  throne, 
which  she  ascended  on  the  death  of  her  father 
in  September,  1833,  her  mother  being  appointed 
Queen  tti^geai.  An  Inattrrection  in  favor  of  her 
uncle,  Don  Carlos  (q.v.),  who  according  to  the 
Salic  Law  would  have  succeeded  to  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  his  brother,  immediately  broke 
out  and  raged  with  great  violence  until  1840, 
what  the  cause  of  the  court  triumphed.  In  the 
course  of  the  period  politicians  had  begun  to 
divide  into  the  two  parties  of  the  Moderadoa, 
or  Conservativee,  and  the  Eaaltadoa,  or  Liberals; 
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and  the  Quem  Begent  found  it  Beoeaaary  to 
enla^  the  Liberal  conrtitntiMi  in  1884  and 
nltimatety  (1836)  to  reestablish  the  oonstitutim 
of  1812.  In  1840  llaria  Christina,  after  making 
Eapartero,  the  champion  of  the  court  in  the  war 
over  the  aoccessicm.  Prime  Minister,  was  reduced 
to  the  necessitj  of  resigning  the  r^ency,  which 
was  conferred  on  Espartero.  An  insurrection 
broke  out  in  1843,  which  led  to  th«  overthrow 
of  the  Rcf^nt  Espartero  and  the  establishment 
of  the  military  dictatorship  of  Narv&ez,  who 
introduced  an  anti-Liberal  policy.  On  Nov.  8, 
1843,  Queen  Isabdla  was  declared  liy  the  Cortes 
to  have  attained  h^  majority.  JJthougfa  tiie 
young  Queen  enjoyed  personal  popiuarity, 
political  intrigues  continued,  with  frequent 
attempts  at  insurrection.  In  1846  the  Queen 
married  her  cousin,  Don  Francisco  d'Assisi, 
elder  son  of  Ferdinand  VII's  youngest  brother. 
A  change  to  almost  purely  absolute  government 
in  1863  was  ftdlowed  by  the  banishment  of  many 
chiefs  of  the  Constitutional  party,  as  a  reBult 
of  whidi  a  formidable  rising  of  the  army  took 
plaee  in  1864  under  O'Donnell  (q.v.).  Espar- 
tero was  put  at  the  head  of  an  administration 
in  which  Liberal  principles  held  sway.  But  the 
Queen  disapproved  of  his  policy,  and  he  resigned 
in  favor  of  O'Donnell,  July  14,  1856,  who  was 
soon  after  supplanted  by  NarvAez.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  the  chief  power  was  held  alter- 
nately by  these  two  ministers.  Though  Liberal 
ministers  were  more  than  once  forced  upon  her, 
tte  Queen,  as  time  wait  on,  fdl  more  completely 
under  the  influence  of  the  reactionary  faction. 
She  lost  much  of  her  former  popularity,  and  the 
nation  became  impatient  under  her  arbitrary 
rule.  In  September,  1868,  a  revolution  broke 
out,  headed  by  Serrano,  Prim,  and  Topete,  end- 
ing in  the  formation  of  a  Republican  provisional 

Kvemmoit  and  the  flight  01  Isabella  to  France. 
1870  she  abdicated  in  favor  of  her  aon,  Al- 
fraso  XII,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1876 
after  the  brief  reign  of  Amadeo  of  Savoy  and  the 
failure  of  the  Republic  under  Castelar.  After 
1871  the  ex-Queen  of  Spain  passed  the  greater 
part  of  her  time  in  Paris.   See  Spain. 

KbUography.  F.  H.  Gribble,  'asabelhi,"  in 
Fortnightly  Review,  vol.  xcix  (London,  1004) ; 
C.  Cambronero,  Isabel  II  intima  (Barcelona, 
1008) ;  R.  Ghalliee,  Seoret  Bietory  of  the  Court 
of  gpoifs  1809-1906  (New  York,  1909)  ;  E.  B. 
D*Auvergne,  Queen  at  Bay  (ib.,  1910),  an  ac- 
count of  the  Cartist  War,  1833-40;  F.  H.  Grib- 
Ue,  The  Tragedy  of  Isabella  II  (Boston,  1913). 

TflATlnrrJ.A,  ISABEATT,  or  ELIZABETH, 
OF  BAVABIA  ( 1370-I43S ) .  Queen  of  France. 
The  daughter  of  Stephen  II  of  Bavaria,  and  at 
16  the  wife  of  Charles  VI  of  France,  she  was 
crowned  Queen  in  1389  and  bore  several  chil- 
dren. She  was  noted  for  her  remarkable  beauty, 
and  for  a  few  years  all  went  well;  but  in  1302 
Cbarica  b^n  to  have  periods  of  insanity.  He 
showed  a  great  dislike  for  Isabella,  whom  he 
had  loved  madly,  and  a  great  partiality  for  a 
mistress.  Isabella  became  very  intimate  with 
the  Duke  of  Orltens,  the  King's  brother,  who 
was  suspected  of  being  the  father  of  Isabella's 
seven  children  bom  between  1393  and  1407,  the 
year  of  the  Duke's  assassination.  Although  fre- 
quoitly  acting  as  Regent,  Isabella  led  a  scandal- 
ous life  and  joined  first  one  political  party, 
then  another.  She  was  imprisoned  for  a  few 
months,  but  was  freed  by  John  the  Fearless, 
after  whose  murder  she  joined  in  surrendering 
France  to  England,  in  1420.  hy  the  Treaty  of 
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Troyes.  Her  daughter  Catharine  she  nurried 
to  Hen^  V  of  England,  and  she  had  her  share 

in  the  English  triiunphs;  but  she  was  heartily 
despised  by  the  French.  After  the  death  of 
Charles  VI,  in  1422,  she  lived  a  lonely  life  at 
Paris,  having  grown  very  stout  and  become  an 
object  of  general  contempt.  Consult:  Vallet  de 
ViriviUe,  I$abeau  de  Baviire  (Paris,  1850); 
Lavisse,  Hietoire  de  France,  vol.  iv  (ib.,  1002) ; 
Thibault,  laabeau  de  Bavi^e  (ib.,  1903). 

TRA-BWTJ.A  OF  BBAZIL  (Portug.  Isabel), 
CouimsB  d'Eu  (1840-  ).  A  prineeas  of 
Brasil,  bom  in  Rio  Janeiro,  the  dangliter  d 
Emperor  Dom  Pedro  II.  Because  of  her  brother's 
early  death,  she  was  the  heir  apparent  during 
the  long  reign  of  her  father.  In  1804  she  mar- 
ried Gaston  d'Orltens,  Count  d'Eu,  and  in  1886 
was  left  as  R^nt,  with  full  powers,  during  her 
father's  absence  on  a  visit  to  Europe.  An  ardent 
opponent  of  slavery,  and  intolerant  of  the  proo- 
ess  of  gradual  abolition  which  was  b^ng  curled 
out.  she  determined  to  end  the  institution  at 
once.  Accordingly  she  had  her  Minister  intro- 
duce into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  law  for 
immediate  emancipation  without  compensation, 
and  on  May  15,  1888,  she  issued  the  decree 
putting  the  law  into  effect  and  freeing  forever 
all  the  slaves  in  Brazil.  This  measure  caused 
the  large  planters  to  join  with  the  Republicans 
in  their  opposition  to  the  monarchy.  Furtho', 
Isabella  and  her  husband  were  decidedly  un- 
popular and  were  thought  to  be  under  the  domi- 
nance of  the  cler^  and  desirous  of  maintaining 
an  autocratic  rule.  These  eraidltions  precipH 
tated  the  revolution  which  overthrew  the  Em- 
pire and  drove  Isabella,  her  father,  and  the  Im- 
perial family  into  exile  (Nov.  15,  1889).  By 
an  arrangement  between  the  head  of  the  French 
royal  house  and  the  Count  d'Eu,  the  descendants 
of  the  Count  and  Countess  d'Eu  form  an  inde- 
pendent ex-ruling  house,  bearing  the  title  Or- 
I&ms-Braganza. 

TSABKT.T.A  OF  ENOLAirD.  See  Edwabd 
II;  Edward  III.    

IS  A  BET  J.  A  THE  CATHOLIC,  Oboeb  or. 
A  Spanish  order  of  knighthood,  founded  by  Fer- 
dinand VII,  in  1816,  as  a  reward  for  loyaJty  in 
the  defense  of  Spanish-American  possessions. 
It  is  now  conferred  for  all  kinds  of  merit.  The 
sovereigii  Is  tiie  head  of  the  order,  which  is 
divided  into  four  classes  of  grand  cross*  com- 
manders of  the  first  and  of  the  seoond  rank,  and 
knights.  The  badge  of  the  order  is  an  eight- 
pointed  cross  of  gold  inlaid  with  red  «iamd, 
bearing  a  central  plaque  with  the  motto  "A  la 
lealtad  acrisolada"  (to  proven  lQyidbr)>  Mid  sus- 
pended from  a  laurel  crown  which  u  held  by  a 
ribbon  of  orange  and  white. 

ISABELLE  (g'z&'belO  GAZELLE.  A  gaselk 
of  Kordofan  and  Sennar  (Cfatsrila  isoieUa),  also 
known  as  Oenai,  distinguished  fnm  Hht  doreas 
mainly  by  the  sharp  inward  bend  of  the  horn 
tips,  which  form  decided  hooks.  See  Plate  of 
Gazelles. 

I8ABELLITA,  e's&-bel-im  (Sp.,  little  Isa- 
belle).  A  name  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies  for 
any  of  the  gaudy  fishes  of  the  genus  AngeUeh- 
ihya,  called  also  angel  fish  and  emperor  flah 

(q.v.). 

ISABEY,  i'zk'hi/,  Jean  Baftistx  (1767- 
185S).  A  French  painter  of  portraits  in  minia- 
ture. He  was  born  at  Neaxcy,  where  he  painted 
miniatures  of  the  neighbors  and  studied  with 
Claudot.  Arriving  in  Paris  at  tiie  age  of  18,  he 
was  coldly  received  by  his  compatriot  ot  LomUw^ 
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DDnum^  the  Quem's  miniature  painter.  To  pay 
Ub  expenses,  he  painted  buttons  at  12  sous  eacn 
and  medallion  copies  of  Vanloo  and  Boucher. 
Fortunately,  through  his  roommate's  father,  who 
worked  at  VersailleB  for  the  tutor  of  the  royal 
children,  he  received  the  commission  to  paint 
,  for  the  Qnem,  Marie  Antoinette  miniatures  of 
lier  two  nqthews,  sons  of  tiie  Comte  d'Artois, 
who  afterward  reigned  as  Charles  X.  This 
nude  Isabej's  fortune.  The  Queen  liked  his 
work,  and  he  ^inted  a  miniature  of  her,  after  a 
portrait  by  SicardS.  He  then  studied  with 
David  and  after  the  Reign  of  Terror  became  pro- 
fessor of  drawing  In  a  sdiool  attended  by  Hor- 
tense  Beauhamais,  who  introduced  him  to  Jo- 
B^hine.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  both 
Bonaparte  and  Josephine  and  in  1805  was  named 
First  Painter  to  the  Empress,  with  the  addi* 
tional  duty  of  organizing  the  court  fetes  and 
superintending  the  decorations  of  the  Op£ra. 
After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Isabey  stood  in  hidi 
favor  at  the  courts  of  Louis  XVlll,  Charles  X, 
and  Louis  Philippe,  and  became  Commander  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  and  Director  of  FAtes  under 
Napoleon  III.  He  exhibited  regularly  at  the 
&don  from  1793  to  1841  and  duriiuF  his  long 
career  painted  likenesses  of  almost  Ml  the  am- 
nent  persons  of  Franee.  In  the  Morgan  colleo- 
tion  of  miniatures  loaned  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York,  are  13  portraits  by  isabey, 
among  them  "The  Duke  of  Reicfastadt,''  "Queen 
Hortense  and  her  Son,"  and  "Madame  R^camier." 
His  drawing  is  (A  distinguished  excellence,  and 
his  work  displays  to  a  remarkable  degree  the 
possibilities  of  miniature  painting.  Consult: 
Edmond  Taigny,  laahey,  aa  vie  et  tea  temorea 
(Paris,  1868),  containing  important  extracts 
from  his  diaiy;  Williamson,  Catalogue  of  the 
MitUaturea  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  (London, 
1008) ;  Basili-Callonaki,  J.  B.  Isabey  (Paris, 
1909),  richly  illustrated  and  exhaus&ve. 

ISABEY,  e'zA'UL',  Loms  Oabbiel  EuafcNi: 
1803-86).  A  French  genre  and  marine  painter. 
He  was  bom  in  Paris,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Jean 
Baptiste  Isabey  (q.v.),  through  whose  influence 
he  was  made  painter  of  the  Algerian  expedition 
of  1830.  He  became  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  1832,  OfBoe^  In  1862.  He  eonttnned  to 
exhibit  until  1878,  and  towards  the  end  of  his 
life  worked  much  in  water  colors.  His  worlcs 
include:  "Harbor  of  Honfleur"  (1827)  ;  "Battle 
of  the  Texel"  (1830),  Versailles  Museum;  "View 
of  Boologne  Harbor"  (1843),  Toulouse  Museimi; 
"Ceremony  in  the  Church  of  Delft"  (1847); 
"Marriage  of  Henry  IV"  (1848);  "Embarka- 
tion  of  De  Rnyter  and  De  WiU"  (1850)  and 
"Roadstead  of  Saint-lfalo."  in  the  Luxembourg 
Hnseum;  and  others  in  the  provincial  mnsenms 
of  France  and  Gemany.  The  Metropolitan  Mn- 
senm  of  New  YoA  possesses  his  "Banquet  Hall" 
(1873).  He  was  much  influenced  in  color  by 
Delacroix,  although  his  art  is  of  a  lighter  cliar- 
acter.  His  genre  pictures  represent  scenes  of  a 
past  age  and  are  painted  in  delicate  and  har- 
monious colors,  especially  the  costumes.  Hia 
marines  show  in  an  admir^le  manner  the  frit- 
tering evanescent  effects  of  lij^t  upon  the  waves. 

IBABXTOBJEAIi  (is'ftb-nAr'taial)  USSS 
{from  Ok.  iaaa,  equal  +  Eng.  ahnomuO, 
from  Lat.  abnormia,  abnormal,  from  ab,  from 
+  norma,  rule).  Lines  connecting  places  whose 
temperature,  pressure,  etc.,  for  any  epoch  have 
equal  departures  from  the  normal  values  of  the 
respective  places. 

la^UB    (Lat.,  from  Ok.  'Itraios,  laaioa) 
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(c.420-350  B.O.).  A  Greek  orator  included  in 
the  Alexandrian  canon  of  the  10  Attic  orators. 
Of  his  life  little  is  known.  He  was  the  son  of 
Diagoras  and  was  probably  bom  at  Chalcis, 
although  most  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Athms, 
where  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Isocratee  (q.v.), 
whose  pupil  he  is  said  to  have  beat.  As  be  was 
■ot  an  Atheniui  citizen,  he  eonld  not  plead  be- 
fore the  courts,  but,  like  Lysias,  he  toolE  up  tiw 
profession  of  logograpber,  or  writer  of  speeches 
for  others.  His  special^  was  the  laws  of  in- 
heritance. Ancient  traditions  say  that  Dcanos- 
thenes  was  a  pupil  of  lasus.  The  ancients  had 
64  speeches  which  were  attributed  to  him,  of 
which  50  were  held  to  be  genuine.  Of  these 
only  10  have  ocnne  down  to  us  complete,  id* 
though  the  single  manuscript  which  ccmtains 
them  has  preserved  about  half  of  another  speech, 
and  Dion^iuB  of  Halicaraassus  (q.v.)  has  a  long 
fragment,  which  is  usually  printed  as  a  twelfw 
oratiMi.  Isseus*  strength  is  said  by  Dionysins  to 
have  depended  on  his  skill  in  forensic  contro- 
versy. In  the  development  of  Athenian  oratory 
he  marks  the  transition  from  Lysias  (q.v.)  to 
Demosthenes  (q.v.).  The  speeches  are  best  ed- 
ited by  BOrmann  (Berlin,  1883).  There  is  an 
English  translation  by  Jones,  The  Bseeehea  of 
laaua  (London,  1779).  Consult:  Jdib,  The 
Attio  Oratora,  vol.  ii  (London,  1876) ;  Blass, 
Die  attiaohe  Beredaamkeit,  part  ii  (Leipzig, 
1892 ) ;  Wyse,  The  Speedhea  of  lacBua  ( Cambridge, 
1904);  Cnriet-Schmid.  Qeaohiohte  der  griechi- 
aohen  Litteratur,  vol.  i  (5th  ed.,  Munich,  1008). 
See  CANOR  ALEZAinAINtrS;  LOOOQKAPHEBS. 

ISAG^BAS  (Lat.,  from  Ok.  'Iffay6pat) 
(C.640-C.6OO  B.O.).  An  Athenian  poUtidan.  He 
was  chosen  first  arehon  (608  ao.)  after  the 
expulsion  of  Hippies  (610),  although  Clisthoies 
(q.v.)  had  been  much  more  influential  at  the 
time.  In  the  quarrel  which  followed  Isagoras 
was  opposed  by  Clisthenee  and  the  entire  people, 
and  Uie  new  constitution  was  victorious.  But 
Isagoras  upealed  to  Sparta,  and  Cleomenes 
I  (q.v.).  King  of  Spartia,  insisted  that  C^is- 
thenes  be  surrendered,  since  he  was  descended 
from  the  accursed  Alcnueonidn  (q.v.).  The 
leader  ot  tita  pec^le  voluntarily  retind;  the 
Spartans  ooenpfed  the  cdtr;  Isagoras  banished 
700  families  and  attempted  to  r^lace  the  demo- 
cratic Five  Hundred  by  an  aristocratic  Three 
Hundred.  At  this  the  people  rose,  hemmed  the 
Spartans  within  the  Acropolis,  and  after  three 
days  permitted  them  and  Isagoras  with  th^  to 
retire  to  Sparta,  but  necuted  all  Athenian 
partisans  of  Isagoras,  who  himself  died  in  exile. 

THATATT,  t-O^  or  t-OTjh  ( Heb.  YeOia'aj/itka, 
help  of  Tanwe,  or  Yahwe  helps).  One  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  older  H^rew  prophets.  He 
was  the  son  of  Amoz  and  lived  at  Jerusalem 
during  the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahas,  and 
Hezekiah.  We  may  assume  that  he  was  born 
about  760  B.O.,  that  he  b^an  to  prophesy  in 
the  year  in  which  Uzziah  died  (c.737  b.c.),  and 
that  he  died  about  700  b.o.  He  appears  to  have 
occupied  a  high  social  position,  liad  easy  access 
to  Ahaz,  and  exerted  much  influence  on  Hese- 
kiah.  Beyond  tiiis  we  know  little  of  his  private 
Ufe.  It  appears  from  his  discourses  that  he 
was  marrira  and  had  at  least  two  children,  to 
whom  (like  Hosea,  q.v.)  he  assigned  symbolic 
names,  Shear-jashub  and  Maher-Salal-hash-baz 
(vii.  3;  viii.  3).  It  is  the  opinion  of  modem 
scholars  that  but  few  of  the  discourses  in  the 
Book  of  Isaiah  (see  Isaiah,  Book  of)  emanate 
frtm  Isaiah  himself,  and  that  it  is  doubtful 
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whether  any  one  of  these  discourses  has  been 

£ reserved  in  its  original  form.  The^  are  found 
1  the  first  part  of  the  book,  contain  additions 
belonging  to  various  later  periods,  and  have  been 
so  radi<^ly  rearranged  toat  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  fix  the  chitHiologioal  order  and  to 
determine  the  poUtical  events  to  which  tbe^ 
have  reference.  StUl  some  of  the  diaooursea  are 
quite  dear. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  reign  of 
Ahaz  was  the  combination  of  Pekah,  King  of 
Israel,  and  Rezin  of  Damascus  against  Judah  (2 
Kings  xvi).  To  this  event  (which  occurred  in 
734  B.O.)  and  its  consequences  several  discourses 
of  Isaiah  refer,  found  in  chaps,  vii,  viii,  and  xvii. 
The  pn^het  advises  Ahas  to  be  calm  and  to 
place  his  trust  in  Tahwe.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  combination  against  Judah  failed,  but  not 
until  Ahaz  had  called  for  aid  upon  Tiglath- 
pileser  IV,  the  King  of  AssTria  (746-728  B.C.). 
This  act  arouses  the  prophet's  ire.  He  changes 
his  tone  towards  Ahaz,  denounces  his  lack  of 
confidence  in  Yahwe,  and  predicts  havoc  and 
misfortune  to  the  country  from  these  very 
As^rians  whom  Ahaz  has  called  in  aa  allies. 
The  result  was  that  the  northern  kingdmn 
of  Israd  was  partly  taken  in  732  b.o.  and  finally 
conquered  by  the  Aasjrrians  in  723  b.o.  (see 
Saiubia),  and  incorporated  in  the  Empire  as  a 
province,  while  Judah  escaped  only  by  becoming 
a  VMsal  to  the  King  of  Assyria.  In  the  days 
of  Hezekiah  the  country  chafed  under  the  yoke, 
and  a  party  arose  in  Jerusalem  which  formed 
an  alliance  with  £^ypt  as  a  means  of  freeing 
the  country  from  As^rian  siizerainty.  Isaiah 
was  equally  opposed  to  this  policjr.  Portiras  of 
his  discourses  during  this  period  are  preserved 
In  chaps,  xxviii-xxxi.  He  declares  that  the 
Egyptians  and  tiieir  allies  will  be  defeated  and 
goes  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  Yahwe  Himself 
will  fij^t  on  the  side  of  Asqrria  against  His 
own  people  if  they  ally  themselves  with  Egypt. 
Isaiah  could  not  quell  the  warlike  spirit  which 
was  rife  in  Judah,  and  tiie  King  watched  for 
every  chance  to  oppose  As^ria.  He  not  only 
joined  with  Egypt,  but  actually  organized  a 
revolt  against  Sennacherib  ( see  Hezekiah  ) , 
which  terminated  disastrously  for  the  Judtean 
Kingdom,  although  by  a  fortunate  turn  of  events 
it  escaped  being  entirely  wiped  out.  At  this 
juncture  the  leading  thought  in  what  may  be 
called  Isaiah's  theology  reveaJs  itself.  The  ter- 
rified ruler  and  his  people  in  their  distress  hoped 
that  by  entreaties  and  sacrifices  they  might 
again  secure  the  favor  of  Yahw^  tot  the  calam- 
that  befell  the  country  was  lodced  upon  as 
a  sign  of  Yahwe's  displeasure.  The  first  chapter 
of  Isaiah  (verses  &-26)  ^ves  the  prophet's  view 
of  the  situation.  There  is  only  one  hope  of  sal- 
vation, and  that  is  by  a  complete  change  of 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  people,  by  upright 
practices,  and  by  fair  dealings,  by  honest  govern- 
ment and  just  courts.  As  for  sacrifices,  prayers, 
and  festivals,  Yahwe  hates  them.  This  and 
other  chapters  afford  an  insight  into  the  social 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  days  of  Isaiah, 
which  is  moat  important  for  understanding  the 
attitude  of  the  prophet  towards  political  events. 
He  fdt  deeply  that  there  was  no  hope  for  Judah 
unless  by  a  total  change  of  conduct  the  people 
mi^t  secure  once  more  the  favor  of  Yahwe. 
Political  alliances  were  of  no  avail,  either  with 
Assyria  or  with  Egypt.  He  had  warned  Ahaz, 
but  the  warning  was  not  heeded.  His  influ^ce 
over  Hesekiah  was  greater.   Largely^  no  doubt. 
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at  his  instigation,  the  King  undertook  some  re- 
ligious refonns.  (See  Hkzbkiab.)  But  Heze- 
kiah, like  Ahaz,  yielded  to  pressure  and  put  his 
trust  in  princes  instead  of  in  Yahwe.  Isaiah, 
no  doubt  sorely  disappointed,  lost  all  hope  and 
became  a  prophet  who  foresaw  only  ^o<mi  and 
woe  for  his  people,  declaring  that  none,  whether 
great  or  small,  would  escape  the  punishment  do* 
served  by  their  shortcomings. 

Hence,  despite  the  obscurity  in  which  the  per- 
sonality of  the  great  prophet  is  enveloped 
through  editorial  interference  with  his  produc- 
tions, enough  can  be  determined  to  enable  us  to 
grasp  his  essential  message  in  its  full  forca 
His  contention  is  that  throu^  right  conduct 
alone  ean  a  nettle  be  saved.  It  is  because  of 
the  profound  impressifm  tiiat  this  message  mads 
— not,  indeed,  upon  his  own  age,  but  upon  later 
generations— ^hat  Isaiah  became  a  ^rpe  of  the 
true  prophet  of  Yahwe  and  that  discourses  of 
various  periods  which  seoned  worthy  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  Isaiah  were  grouped  witii  his  nt* 
terances,  and  a  composite  Bouc  cd  Isaiah  was 
gradually  evolved* 

TgATATT,  Book  or.  The  first  of  ttie  WHmlled 
major  profdiets  in  tiie  English  vtsnAoa  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  in  all  other  translations.  In  the 
printed  Hd>rew  Bibles  and  many  manuscripts, 
including  the  Codex  PctropolUanu*,  it  also  pre- 
cedes Jeremiah  and  Ezddel.  But  the  order 
given  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  {Baba  hathra 
14  b)  is  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  and  accord- 
ing to  Elias  Levita  this  was  followed  by  the 
German  and  French  Jews  in  their  manuscripts. 
For  this  arrangement  the  Talmud  assigns  as  a 
reason  that  "the  Book  of  Kings  ends  in  desola- 
tion, Jeremiah  is  all  desolation,  Ezddel  begins 
with  desolation  and  ends  with  ctmsolation,  and 
Isaiah  is  all  oonsolation."  The  significance  of 
this  order  and  the  reason  for  it  have  been 
fully  discussed  Schmidt  {The  New  World, 
ix,  666  ff.,  Boston,  1900).  Before  larger  books 
were  made,  while  each  prophet  was  copied  on  a 
separate  scroll,  as  still  was  tlw  case  in  the  first 
centuiy  ajk  <Liike  Iv.  17),  it  Is  not  probable 
that  uie  question  of  precedence  was  serioosly 
considered.  When  it  was  raised,  the  arrange- 
ment was,  no  doubt,  determined  by  the  same 
practical  considerations  of  the  effect  upon  read- 
ers and  listeners  in  the  synagogues  that  may  be 
observed  in  the  inner  economy  of  each  book, 
where  words  of'comfort  are  apt  to  follow  severe 
rebuke,  and  cheerful  predictions  denunciations 
of  doom.  The  impression  that  the  Book  of 
Isaiah  is  "all  consolation"  was  the  result  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  edited. 

niare  is  mnch  evidence  of  editorial  activi^. 
Certain  divisions  are  indicated  by  headings, 
either  ascribing  a  section  to  Isaiah  or  describ- 
ing its  contenn,  or  both.  Thus,  the  prophecy 
beginning  ii.  2  is  introduced  as  "The  word  that 
Isaiah,  tiie  son  of  Amoz,  saw  concerning  Jnddi 
and  Jerusalem";  the  narrative  of  the  prophet's 
call,  chap,  vi,  is  dated  "in  the  year  when  Kii« 
Uzriah  med";  the  episode  deacnbed  in  eh^  vu 
is  said  to  have  occtvred  "in  the  days  <rf  Ahaz"; 
chaps.  xiii-xiT  are  designated  as  "The  Oracle 
concerning  Babylon  which  Isaiah,  the  son  of 
Amos,  saw";  chaps,  xv-xvi  are  only  called  "The 
Oracle  concerning  Moab";  chap,  xvii  is  called 
"The  Oracle  cmcerning  Damascus";  chap,  xix  is 
designated  as  "The  Oracle  concerning  Egypt"; 
chap.  XX  is  dated  in  the  year  when  "Tartan 
came  against  Ashdod,  when  Saigon,  King  of 
Assyria,  sent  him";  xxL  1-10  is  called  ^Iba 
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Oracle  of  the  WildemesB,"  11-12  "The  Oracle 
Mmoeming  Duma,"  13-17  "The  Oracle  oonoern- 
Ing  Arabia,*'  zxU.  1-14  'Tllie  Oracle  ooneemins 
the  Valley  of  ViBion"  (perhaps  Hinnom) ;  diap. 
rxiii  is  said  to  be  "The  Oracle  agatnrt  Tyin^ 
(probably  Sidon) ;  and  i.  1  has  the  appearance 
of  having  been  originally  the  heading  of  chap,  i 
before  it  vas  expanded  into  a  superscription  to 
a  larger  collection  of  oracles.  It  is  noticeable 
that  headings  ascribing  purtienlar  sections  to 
Isaiah  and  indicating  the  ooeasion  are,  vith  the 
exception  of  chap,  xx,  found  only  in  chaps,  i-xii; 
that  the  tenn  matta  (oracle)  is  limited  to  chaps, 
ziii-xxiii,  where  it  la  of  fcvqaent  ooeurrence; 
that  in  these  chapters  the  aittttor^s  name  is  not 
added  exomt  in  xiU.  1;  and  that  there  are  no 
headings  of  any  kind  in  chape,  xl-lxri.  The 
absence  of  any  superscription  in  xl.  1  is  all  the 
more  striking  as  the  last  27  chapters  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  earlier  collection  of  prophecies 
hy  four  historic  chapters  (xxxri-xxxix),  which 
lucewiae  have  no  roemal  heading.  It  is  also  to 
he  observed  that  in  chaps.  Tii  and  xz,  as  well 
as  in  xxxvi  ff^  Isaiah  is  spoken  of  in  the  third 

Serson,  while  in  chap,  viii  be  qieaks  in  the 
rst  person.  A  peculiarity  that  challenges  at- 
tention is  tiie  appearance  of  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive sections,  distinct  in  character,  often 
strangely  contrasting  by  their  cheerful  and  com- 
forting nature  with  what  precedes  them  and  yet 
without  any  spedal  heading  or  ascription  in  any 
lonn  to  Isaiah.  It  is  therefore  natural  to  infer 
tiiat  the  first  collection  of  prophedea  spedflcally 
aas^ned  to  Isalidi  and  to  somo  definite  ooeasion 
in  his  career  has  been  preserved  in  chaps,  i-xii ; 
that  the  majoriiy,  if  not  all,  of  the  oracles  in 
chaps,  xiii-xxiii  were  anonymous;  that  some 

Jropheciea,  like  those  in  chaps,  vii  and  xx,  were 
rawn  from  a  biography  of  the  prophet;  that 
a  second  collection  of  Isaianic  propnecies  was 
used  in  chaps,  xxviii-xxxi;  that  chaps,  xxxvi- 
zxxl^  which,  with  slight  exceptions,  are  also 
found  in  2  Kiius  xviiH  13-xx.  10,  were  taken 
over  from  the  Book  of  Kings,  or  a  common 
source;  tiiat  large  portions  of  the  book  were 
left  by  the  final  editor  without  any  heading 
because  they  had  none,  among  them  such  re- 
markable productions  as  chaps,  xxiv-xxvii,  xxxii- 
xxzv  and  xl-xlvi;  and  that  the  volume  could 
not  have  been  constituted  by  Isaiah  himself  in 
this  manner. 

Such  facts  did  not  fail  to  attract  name  dwrae 
of  attentiwi  even  in  earlier  times.  Already  Ibn 
Earn  (died  1107)  hinted  at  later  material  In 
the  hock  by  his  suggestion  that  it  was  Isaiah's 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  Bode  of  Samuel  was 
ascribed  to  this  prophet.  Orotius  felt  that 
many  passages  in  Isaiah  Ix  ft.  showed  that  a 
rituation  in  the  Maccabfean  period  was  in  the 

Srophet's  mind,  though  he  did  not  express  any 
oubt  as  to  the  rev^tion  of  this  situation  to 
Isaiah;  and  the  same  attitude  was  apparentiy 
taken  hy  Honbigant.  Spinoza  suggested  tiiat 
the  Book  of  IsaisJi  was  edited  after  the  prophet's 
time.  As  long  as  it  was  supposed  that  all 
parts  of  the  work  must  necessarily  have  come 
from  Isaiah,  the  references  to  Cyrus  in  xliv.  28, 
xlv.  1,  and  the  allusions  to  circumatances  after 
Uie  exile  were  explained  as  due  to  the  prophetic 
gift  which  enabled  Isaiah  to  place  hunself  in 
any  period  in  the  future,  ev^  tnou^  it  be  sepa- 
rated 1^  centuries  from  his  own  time,  and  to 
qpealc  in  view  of  the  circumstances  of  that  dis^ 
tant  period.  But  the  more  dearly  the  historic 
Atoation  was  realised  which  is  assumed  to  exist 


in  many  parts  of  the  t>ook,  the  more  difficult  it 
became  to  hannonise  such  a  projection  into  the 
future,  even  if  it  was  thou^l  possible,  with  the 
practical  religious  aims  of  the  prophets,  and 
serious  questions  b^an  to  be  raised  whether 
this  or  that  section  may  not  have  been  added 
in  later  times.  It  was  observed  that  the  proph- 
ets, though  their  eyes  were  always  turned  to 
the  future,  seem  to  have  proclaimed  their  ora- 
cles in  view  of  present  circumstances,  and  in- 
variably appear  to  have  bad  in  mind  the  moral 
effect  of  their  messages  on  the  people  they  ad* 
dressed,  and  It  was  asked  what  purpose  Isaiah, 
who  never  tiireatened  JudiJi  with  a  ChaldKSSn 
invasion,  could  have  had  in  cMuforting  Zitm 
with  the  return  of  Judmn  exiles  from  Babylon 
and  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  by  G^nis. 
whose  name  could  have  meant  nothing  to  his 
hearers;  how  he  could  have  hoped  to  1»  under- 
stood at  all;  and  what  the  moral  influence  of 
such  a  change  of  tone,  justified  by  nothing  in 
the  circumstances  of  his  own  time,  would  have 
been  on  the  attitude  of  the  people  uid  the  recep- 
tion of  his  repeated  denunciations  of  sin  and 
prophecies  of  doom.  Finally,  the  pOTchological 
diflicnlty  of  such  a  transfer  to  a  definite  point 
in  the  distant  future,  without  any  explanation 
of  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  it,  began  to 
be  felt 

Especially  Doederlein  (1775),  Koppe  (1779), 
Eiehhom  (1780),  Justi  (1703),  Bauer  (1704), 
Paulus  (1703),  RosenmOUer  (1701-03),  Ber- 
tholdt  (1812),  De  Wette  (1817),  and  Gesenins 
(1821)  paved  the  way  for  a  wider  recognition 
of  the  ccnnposite  character  of  the  book.  During 
tiie  last  century  a  verr  large  number  of  scholars 
have  endeavored  to  determine  by  internal  evi- 
dence what  prophecies  are  likely  to  have  been 
uttered  by  Isaiah  himself  and  when  the  assumed 
additions  were  made.  It  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  following  passages  come  from 
Iniah,  the  son  of  Amos:  i;  iL  6-iv.  1;  v.  1-4S3; 
vi;  viii.  1-18;  ix.  7-x.  4;  x.  S-IS;  xvU.  1-11; 
xviii;  xxii.  1-2S;  xxviii.  1-4;  xxviil,  7-xxxi. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Isaiah  is  spoken  of  in 
the  third  person,  and  that  chap,  vii  especially 
offers  great  difficulties,  the  substance  of  chapa 
vii  and  xx  is  also  regarded  by  most  scholars  as 
ctHuing  from  him.  Concerning  viii.  10-ix.  6  and 
X.  19-xi.  9  there  is  a  marked  difference  of 
opinitm:  as  titey  seem  to  presuppose  the  Baby- 
lonian exile  and  voioe  hopee  oentring  anmnd 
some  descendant  of  the  fallen  Davidic  dynasty; 
many  scholars  consider  them  as  ocnning  from  a 
later  period,  while  it  is  argued  by  others  that 
Isaiah  may  have  looked  forward  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  stronger  and  nobler  monarch  of  the 
reigning  house  iSter  a  time  of  great  depression. 
The  hymn  of  thanksgiving  in  chap,  xii  is  gen-' 
erally  held  to  be  postexilic.  In  spite  of  the 
ascription  to  Isaiah,  the  magnificent  poem  in' 
chaps,  xiii-xiv  reflects  so  dear^  the  situationf 
at  the  end  of  the  exile,  v^en  the  overthrow  of 
the  last  King  of  Babylon  was  expected,  thai 
those  who  do  not  r^ard  the  editorial  heading 
as  correct  ascribe  the  section  to  this  periods 
The  same  applies  to  the  anonymous  prophecies 
in  chap.  xxi.  The  date  of  diapa  xv-xvi  can 
scarcely  be  determined.  PsammetichuB  I  (663- 
610  B.O.)  is  probablythe  "fierce  king"  of  xix.  4; 
and  in  view  of  the  Elephantine  papyri  (q.v.)  it 
is  not  improbable  that  there  waa  a  Jewish  eot-* 
ony  at  HeliopoUs  as  well  as  at  Elephantina; 
Clrnp.  xxiii  is  plausibly  supposed  by  Dunm  to  he 
an  degy  on  the  destruction  of  Sidon  in  348 
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The  judgment  of  the  world  in  ebana.  xxtv-xxvii, 
with  its  elaborate  eschatologicai  progrunnie, 
appears  to  many  scholars  to  be  very  late — some 
think  of  the  time  of  Alexander,  others  of  the 
second  century  B.c.  To  the  same  epoch  the 
prophecies  in  chaps,  xxxiv-xxzv  are  frequently 
assigned,  and  chaps,  xxxii-xxxiii  are  also  re- 
garded by  many  as  postexilic.  If  chape,  xxrvi- 
xxxix  were  taken  from  2  Kings  xriii.  13-zx. 
19,  they  are  later  than  the  exile;  trat  even  if 
tmth  recensions  came  from  an  earlier  source, 
this  appears  to  have  been  a  biwraphy  of  the 

riph<ft,  and  not  a  collection  of  his  oracles.  It 
evident  that,  if  the  sayings  here  ascribed  to 
Isaiah  were  uttered  hy  him,  his  attitude  must 
have  undergone  a  very  marked  change,  which  to 
many  students  seems  wholly  improbable.  In 
reference  to  chaps,  xl-lxvi  it  was  iot  a  long 
time  hdd  that  these  diaptera  were  written 
towards  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  exile  1^  an 
unknown  prodbet  whom  it  has  become  eusto* 
mary  to  c»ll  Deutero  Isaiah.  Questions  arose, 
however,  concerning  four  poetieal  descriptions 
of  the  Servant  of  Yahwe — some  considering  these 
as  earlier,  some  as  later,  than  the  main  work — 
and  the  genuineness,  in  this  sense,  of  a  number 
of  SaagB  of  Zion  was  also  doubted.  Later 
Duhm's  view  gained  wide  acceptance,  according 
to  which  ehapB.  Ivi-lxvi  were  written  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  by  an  author  who  baa 
been  designated  as  Trito  Isaiah.  While  Deutero 
Isaiah  was  supposed  to  have  lived  either  in 
Bi^ylon  or  in  Egypt  or  in  PhtEnicia,  Trito  Isaiah 
mis  regarded  as  l>eing  a  citizen  of  Jerusalem. 
This  solution  of  the  problem  has  not  been 
adopted  by  all  scholars  who  reject  the  Isaianio 
authorship,  though  it  is  the  prevalent  one  at 
present.  Some  still  adhere  to  the  essential  unity 
of  the  whole  appendix  (xl-lxvi)  and  its  origin 
a640  B.a  This  appears  to  be  the  position 
of  Wellhansen  {lara^iHaohe  uitd  jUdiache  Oe- 
tehidtte,  7th  ed.,  Berlin,  1914).  On  the  other 
hand,  doubts  have  recently  been  expressed  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  either  view.  Torrey  has 
voiced  his  conviction  that  all  of  these  chapters 
were  written  by  tbe  same  man  later  in  the  Per- 
sian period.  He  has  not  yet  published  his  rea- 
sons for  this  ooadusion.  But  they  are  un- 
doubtedly connected  with  certain  difficulties  that 
are  not  satisfactorily  met  by  tbe  scholars  who 
advocate  the  carrent  opinions  and  which  seem 
to  necrasitate  a  reconsideration  from  a  new 
point  of  view.  In  the  very  first  lines  it  is 
Jerusalem  that  is  addressed  as  Yahwe's  people 
and  comforted  with  the  hope  of  better  conditions 
and  tiie  return  of  exiles.  These  are  to  come 
from  the  north  and  tiie  south,  the  east  and  the 
west  (zUii.  5.  6),  presuppoeiiw  the  scattering 
of  tbe  Jews  in  all  of  these  directions.  There 
is  no  sign  that  the  author  himself  belongs  to 
the  disperaed  Jews.  He  speaks  to  tbe  heart  of 
Zlon,  and  the  exiles  are  always  in  the  distance. 
When  he  refers  to  those  living  in  Babylonia, 
he  asks  them  to  come  forth  from  Babylon 
(zlviii.  20) ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  effects  of 
Jerusalem's  redCTiption  "in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
nations"  he  advises  his  people  to  "go  out  from 
thence"  <lii.  11).  His  standpoint  seems  to  be 
Jerusalem  everywhere.  The  desire  for  a  return 
of  exiles  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  is  as  marked 
in  Ix,  Ixvi.  20,  as  in  tbe  earlier  chapters.  The 
comforting  note  is  found  in  the  later  chapters 
as  well  as  in  the  earlier,  and  the  consciousness 
of  Israel's  unworthiness,  unbelief,  and  sin  is 
met  with  in  both.  The  mentiim  of  C^rus  in  xliv. 


28  and  xlv.  1  has  naturally  led  to  the  idea  that 
the  end  of  the  exile  is  the  historic  situation. 
But  in  xlv.  1  "To  Cyrus"  is  metoieally  redundant 
and  looks  like  a  uter  addition,  and  the  lines 
referring  to  Cyrus  in  xliv.  28  have  the  appear- 
anoe  of  being  a  hcanoleas  fragment  finally  inter- 
polated here,  while  it  once  aeema  to  have  been 
part  of  an  oracle  aBcril)ed  to  Jeremiah,  as  2 
Chron.  xxxvi.  22,  28,  Esra  L  1,  2,  coggeita. 
Passages  supposed  to  refer  to  Cyrus  may  in 
reality  apply  to  the  Servant  of  Yahwe  or  to  a 
Judean  high  priest  or  king.  It  is  evident  that 
the  figure  of  the  Servant  of  Yahwe,  so  differentiy 
interpreted  in  modem  times,  already  puzzled 
the  ancient  scribes,  and  some  of  their  exegesis  is 
likely  to  have  left  traces  in  the  text  itself. 
The  assumption  that  the  Samaritans  at  the 
time  of  En-a  and  Nehemiah,  their  sins  and 
their  heretical  purpose  to  build  a  rival  temple 
on  Mount  Oerian,  are  alhided  to  in  Ivi-lxvi 
does  not  seem  to  be  well  fonnded.  Such  deeerip* 
tions  as  we  have,  even  from  prejudiced  sources, 
of  the  Shechemite  community  do  not  intimate 
that  they  were  guilty  of  the  practices  denounced 
in  Ivii,  Ixv,  and  Ixvi.  A  distinction  seems  to  be 
made  between  the  servants  of  Yahwe  who  trem- 
ble at  His  word  and  the  sinners  who  in  reality 
are  apostates  from  the  faith  and  have  hecmne 
pagans,  tiunigh  they  hypocriUealW  continue  to 
participate  in  the  uBdu  cult,  and  the  sins  enu* 
merated  seem  to  suggest  the  conditions  of  the 
HelleniEing  Jews  in  Jerusalem  in  the  second  cen- 
tury B.C.  It  is  not  necessary  to  interpret  IxvL 
1  ff.  either  as  a  condemnation  of  all  tonple 
service  or  of  the  attempt  to  build  a  new  temple; 
the  passage  voices  essentially  the  same  feeling 
as  1  Kings  viii.  27,  and  the  following  verses 
seem  to  denounce  those  who  offer  Intimate 
sacrifices,  but  also  sudi  aa  are  heathenish  and 

?roscribed  by  the  Law.  The  awful  picture  of 
ahwe's  vengeance  on  Edom  and  other  peoples 
in  Ixiii  likewise  has  the  appearance  of  reflectiiw 
the  victories  of  tbe  Hasmomean  period.  Al- 
ready Qrotius  and  Houbigant  thounit  that  this 
period  was  in  the  prophet's  mind.  From  the  in- 
ternal evidence  it  would  not  be  impossible,  there- 
fore, to  maintain  that  the  bulk  of  the  appendix 
comes  from  the  fourth  century  B.O.,  with  inter- 
polations and  additions  made  in  the  seemd  eoi- 
tnry  &o.  But  it  should  be  strondiy  borne  in 
mind  that  all  such  theories  can  only  be  tenta- 
tive, and  that  a  vast  amount  of  labor  and 
thought  will  have  to  be  expended  on  this  re- 
mar^ble  work  before  anything  more  can  be 
affirmed  aa  a  fixed  result  of  science  than  the 
bare  fact  that  this  anonymous  appendix  re- 
flects conditions  later  than  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
tudem  by  Kebuchadneznr.  Shninent  Catholic 
scholars  still  maintain  that  all  parts  of  the  Book 
of  Isaiah  oome  from  the  prophet  who  lived  in 
the  eighth  century.  Their  arguments  are  based 
chiefly  on  tbe  conception  of  prophecy  as  imply- 
ing accurate  prognostication  of  future  situations, 
re^rdless  of  tbe  needs  and  understanding  of 
those  immediately  addressed,  and  partly  on  the 
similarity  of  certain  phrases  to  Isaiah's  s^le, 
explained  by  the  critics  as  due  to  imitatioi 
by  later  wntera  or  copyists. 

Concerning  the  date  of  those  passages  that 
are  ascribed  to  Isaiah  by  almost  all  scholars, 
it  is  generally  held  that  chap,  i  originated  c.705- 
701  B.O.;  ii.  6-iv.  1,  v,  1-23,  and  vi,  c.737  B.a; 
viii.  1-18,  C.734  B.C.;  ix.  7-x.  4,  c.737-734  B.C.; 
I.  5-16,  c.701  B.C.;  xvii.  1-11,  0.737-734  B.a; 
xviii,  c701  B.O.;  xxii.  1-14,  c.701  B.a;  xxit  IS- 
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£6,  c705  B.C.;  xzriii.  1-4,  c724  B.C.;  xxriii.  7- 
xxxi,  c701  B.C.;  and  the  subBtance  of  Til,  c.734 
B.O.,  and  of  XX,  c.711  b.0.  The  characteristic 
attitude  of  Isaiah  is  one  of  awe  before  the 
majesty  of  Yahwe,  and  fearless  denunciation  of 
all  that  is  high  and  exalted  on  earth,  of  the  dis- 
obedioice  to  Jahwe's  moral  commands,  the  at- 
tempt to  placate  Him  by  saorifioe  and  temple 
worship,  the  droendenee  upon  warlike  prepara- 
tions and  poliUeal  alliances  rather  tban  on 
Yahwe,  and  the  lack  of  faith  in  His  safe  guid- 
ance. He  was  convinced  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  because  of  its  infidelity  would  go  under, 
and  that  only  a  ronnant  would  turn  to  their 
God  after  severe  affliction.  So  far  as  the  people 
at  large  was  concerned,  be  cherished  no  illusions 
as  to  the  effect  of  his  oracles;  he  realized  that 
th«y  would  have  a  tendency  to  harden  the  hearts 
of  many  and  goad  them  on  to  their  doon.  But 
he  deposited  his  faithful  testimony  in  the  hearts 
of  his  disciples,  and  to  this  unknown  circle  of 
believers  we  probably  owe  the  preservation  of 
his  prophecies.  The  terseness  and  vigor  of  bis 
Bt^le,  his  command  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
language,  his  mastery  of  invective,  sarcasm,  and 
irony,  the  impetuousness  of  his  speech,  the 
grandeur  and  sublimity  of  his  conceptions,  and 
his  OBCompromising  emphasis  on  the  ethical  de- 
mand^ mark  him  as  an  extraordinarily  gifted, 
powerfal,  and  enlightened  personality,  as  per- 
haps the  greatest  of  all  the  Hebrew  prophets. 
But  the  tremendous  influence  exercised  the 
bode  that  bears  his  name  is  possibly  due  in  even 
a  larger  measure  to  the  remarkable  prophet  of 
an  entirely  different  type  to  whom  it  is  sup- 
posed that  we  owe  the  substance  of  the  appendix 
(chaps,  xl-lxvi).  Some  of  bis  leading  ideas  be- 
came the  heriti^  of  his  people  and  flSfeoted  the 
development  of  rdigions  thoudit  in  the  Church 
to  an  extent  tiiat  can  scarcely  be  affirmed  of 
any  conception  ascribed  with  certainty  to  Isaiah 
himself.  There  is  no  God  but  Yahwe,  and  Israel 
is  His  servant;  the  other  gods  are  nothing  but 
lifeless  images;  He  alone  can  predict  the  fu- 
ture and  reveal  it  to  His  prophets;  He  is  the 
creator  of  the  world.  He  has  chosen  Israel  to 
be  His  people;  throi^  his  knowledge  and  his 
suffering,  wnioh  has  redemptlTe  value,  the  Serv- 
ant of  Yahwe,  Israel,  will  establish  Yahwe's 
law  to  the  en^  of  the  earth;  the  other  nations 
are  as  nothing  to  Him;  He  exchanges  than  for 
Israel;  He  makes  them  lick  the  dust  under  the 
feet  of  His  people.  He  overthrows  them.  These 
are  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed. It  18  only  necessary  to  remember  the 
large  place  held  in  Judaism,  Christianity,  and 
Islam  by  the  doctrines  of  monotheism,  imageless 
worship,  predestination,  eleotirai  for  service  and 
privilege,  revelation,  prophetic  infallibilify,  and 
the  rejection  of  the  nations  that  know  not  Ood, 
to  realize  what  a  strong  impact  the  group- 
ing of  these  notions,  wheuier  original  with  the 
prophet  or  not,  into  a  synthetic  view  of  the 
world  has  made  on  religious  thought  in  later 
generations.  The  reference  to  Isaiah  in  Ecclesi- 
asticuB  zlvii.  22-25  shows  that  the  author  knew 
the  appended  chapters  as  a  part  of  the  book 
ascribed  to  the  prophet;  the  Ode  to  Famous 
Men  in  which  tins  reference  occurs  was  prob- 
ably written  by  Simeon  Siracides,  the  son  of 
Jesus  Siracides,  c.150  B.0.  The  book  had  prac- 
tically its  present  form  when  it  was  tranuated 
into  Greek  In  the  first  century  B.o. 

Bihliography.  The  earlier  literature  is  in- 
dicated, more  or  less  fully,  in  the  introdnctiona 
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ISANOMALOUS  (Is'&nOm'ft-ias)  LDTBS 
(from  Gk.  fo-ot,  iaoa,  equal  +  Eng.  anomalous, 
from  Lat  anomalua,  Gk.  dvA/iaXos,  anHmtUoa,  un- 
even, fri»n  dp,  an',  priv.  -f-  A/uMt,  komaloa,  even, 
fnnn  iiUt,  homos,  same,  Skt.  aama,  Goth.,  OHG. 
aama.  Eng.  same).  Lines  connecting  places 
whpse  temperatures,  pressures,  etc.,  have  equal 
departures  from  the  average  values  appropriate 
to  the  respective  zones  of  latitude.  This  term 
was  first  introduced  by  Dove. 

ISAS,  CiAr.  A  tributary  of  the  Danube  and 
flnmtially  the  national  streun  of  Bavaria.  It 
rises  in  Tirol,  a  few  miles  north  of  Innsbniek, 
and,  breaking  throqrii  the  Alps,  enters  Bavaria, 
where  it  flows  at  first  north  past  the  city  of 
Munich  and  then  northeast  past  Landshut>  join- 
ing the  Danube  near  D^igendorf  (Map:  Ger- 
many, E  4) .  Its  total  length  is  about  182  miles. 
Owing  to  its  numerous  falls  and  scarcity  of 
water  at  certain  points,  the  Isar  is  of  little  im- 
portance as  a  commercial  waterway  and  is  used 
mostly  for  the  floating  of  timber. 

I'SARA.  Tlie  ancient  name  of  the  river  now 
known  as  Is6re  (q.v.). 

IS'ABD,  or  T^AXD  (Fr.,  from  Catalan  isart, 
chamois,  perhaps  of  Iberian  origin).  The  cha- 
mois of  the  Pyrenees  {Rupioapra  pyrenaioa),  a 
smaller  form,  witii  shorter  horns  and  a  more 
foxy-red  color  than  the  typical  gemse  of  the 
Alps.   See  Chauois. 

ISABOa,  e'sA.-rdg'.  One  of  the  principal 
peaks  of  <^e  island  of  Luzon,  Philippines,  sit- 
uated in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Island  in 
the  Province  of  South  Oamarines,  and  occupying 
the  isthmus  between  the  Bay  of  San  Miguel  and 
Lagonoy  Gulf  (Blap:  Philippine  Islands,  D  4). 
It  is  an  extinct  volcano.  Its  height  is  6450 
feet;  its  base  is  36  miles  in  circumference.  Nu- 
merous streams  have  their  sources  on  its  sltqwa. 

ISAU'^A.    See  Isaubia. 

ISATTBIA,  l-Bft'rI-&  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'Iravpta). 
The  ancient  name  for  a  region  in  Asia  Minor 
on  the  north  side  of  Mount  Taurus  between 
Cappadocia,  Lycaonia,  Cilicia,  and  Piudia.  The 
Isaurians  were  a  half-barbarous  people,  living 
by  plunder.  They  displayed  an  indomitable 
spirit  from  the  earliest  times;  with  their  (Tili- 
cian  neighbors  they  ravaged  the  Esstem  waters 
with  their  piracies.    In  78  B.C.  they  were  re- 
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duced  to  a  temporary  submiasion  hy  the  Romans, 
but  soon  renewed  their  raids.  The  Romans 
aideavored  to  surround  their  country  with  a 
ehain  of  fortresses.  In  the  third  century  a.d. 
the  Isanrians  formed  one  nation  with  the  Gill- 
cians,  and  one  of  their  number  proclaimed  him- 
self Roman  Emperor,  but  was  put  to  death.  A 
native  of  Isauria,  Zeno,  was  Byzantine  Emperor 
at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 
The  capital,  Isaura,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus, 
the  only  important  city,  was  a  large,  rich,  and 
well-fortified  place.  It  was  burned,  togetiier 
with  its  inhabitants,  by  the  Isaurians  wh«i  un- 
able to  withatand  the  si«ge  of  the  Segmt  Per- 
diceas.  In  the  fourth  centurr  b.g.  The  country 
was  rocky  and  barren,  pr^ucing  chiefly  the 
vine,  which  was  cultivated  with  care.  Consult : 
Sterrett,  "Wolfe  Expedition  to  Asia  Minor,"  in 
American  JouriuU  of  Arohteology,  vol.  iii  ( Balti- 
more, 1888) ;  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Historioal  Qo- 
ography  of  Ana  Minor  (London,  1890) ;  and 
the  article  "Nova  Isaura,"  in  Journal  of  BtA- 
lemio  Studies  (ib.,  190S). 

18^  DAXNO'VKVBXnE.    See  EzracB. 

larCA  SH/VRUX.    see  Cazbiaor. 

ISCHIA,  iafkytL.  An  island  of  south  Italy, 
lying  between  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  the  Gulf 
of  Gaeta,  7  miles  southwest  of  Cape  Miseno,  the 
nearest  point  of  the  mainland  (Map:  Italy,  D 
4).  Area,  17H  square  miles.  The  chief  indus- 
tries are  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats,  oil, 
pottery,  bricks,  and  tile.  There  are  flsheries  and 
aliipbuilding.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  is 
rodcy  and  mountainous  throughout,  the  highest 
point  being  the  voleano  Epomeo  (2588  feet). 
Nevertheless,  it  is  very  fertile  and  is  famous  for 
its  wine  as  well  as  for  its  exquisite  scenery  and 
climate,  which  make  it  one  of  the  favorite  re- 
sorts of  tourists.  The  island  is  connected  by 
steamers  with  the  mainland.  It  markets  white 
wine  and  fruit.  It  contains  the  towns  of  Forio 
and  Casamicciola,  the  latter  being  the  one  most 
visited  1^  tourists  on  account  of  its  mlnmil 
springs,  which  are  famous.  Their  populations  in 
1011  were  re^Mctively  5618  and  3434.  Iscbia, 
the  capital,  has  a  cathedral,  a  castle,  a  good 
barbor,  and  (1911)  7430  inhabitants.  The  is- 
land was  first  settled  by  Greek  colonists,  who 
abandoned  it  on  account  of  its  dangerous  vol- 
canic activity.  It  has  been  a  number  of  times 
.visited  by  earthquakes,  especially  in  1883,  when 
the  towns  of  Forio,  Casamicciola,  and  Lacoo 
Ameno  were  destroyed,  and  1700  persons  killed. 
Pop.,  1001.  26,801;  1911,  28,000. 

XSCHL,  Ish^I.  A  celebrated  watering  plao^ 
in  the  Crownland  of  Upper  Austria,  pictur- 
lesquely  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  SaUkam- 
mergut,  1633  feet  above  the  sea  level,  on  a  pen- 
insula formed  by  the  rivers  Traun  and  Ischl, 
28  miles  east-southeast  of  Salzburg  (Map:  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, C  3).  The  fine  parish  church, 
built  by  Maria  Theresa,  a  Kurhaus,  a  theatre, 
.and  a  number  of  fine  villas,  indudli^  an  Im- 
perial villa,  are  the  principal  attractions.  There 
are  salt  and  sulphur  springs,  mud,  pine-needle, 
vapor,  and  other  baths,  a  whey  cure,  and  a 
hydropathic  establishment.  Iscbl  is  the  summer 
residence  of  the  Imperial  family  and  is  well 
patronized  by  the  Austrian  nobility  as  well  as 
by  foreigners,  the  annual  number  of  guests  be- 
ing about  25,000.  In  the  vicinity  are  extensive 
salt  worka,  from  which  the  brine  is  conducted  to 
Isehl  and  there  evaporated.  Pop.  (district), 
1910,  28,611. 

ISAf  e'slu  A  central  prorinoe  of  Japan,  border- 
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ing  on  Is^  Bay  and  adjoining  Tamato  on  the 
west  (Map:  Japan,  E  6).  It  Is  included  in  the 
Prefecture  of  Miye  and  contains  several  busy 
towns,  the  chief  of  which  are  Tsu,  36,408  inhab- 
itants; Ujivamada,  33,627;  Yokkaidii,  30,140l 
Near  Tamaoa  are  the  celebrated  Shinto  ahrlnes^ 
called  by  the  Japanese  .Ryo-dat-/ifi-jru  (two-great- 
divine-templea),  which  rank  first  among  all  the 
shrines  of  Japan  in  point  of  sanctity,  hut  not 
in  point  of  antiquity.  These  shrines  are  annu- 
ally visited  by  tens  of  thousands  of  pilgrims, 
who  return  with  channs  (consisting  of  chips  of 
the  wood),  to  be  placed  in  the  little  shrina 
which  stands  on  the  Kami-damt  (god-ahdf) 
found  in  every  Japanese  house.  Ereiy  six 
months  there  is  a  great  festival,  which  is  sufH 
posed  to  effect  the  purification  of  the  whole  na- 
tion from  the  sins  of  the  preceding  six  months, 
and  the  possessor  of  a  fragmoit  of  ^e  cedar 
wands  used  in  these  festivals  is  protected  from 
misfortune  for  the  next  six  months.  For  a 
full  accoimt  of  the  buildings,  their  arrmngo- 
ments,  ceremonies,  and  the  ^>ds  here  honored, 
■ee  the  [nper  by  Sir  Emeat  Satow  in  ^rniiMO- 
tiotu  of  the  A.9iatic  iGTooiety  of  Japaih  voL  ii  (Yo> 
kohama,  1874). 

ISEOHBl^  ^EB-a&n.  A  town  of  Bdgiuin,  in 
the  Province  of  West  Flanders,  23  miles  b^ 
rail  from  Bruges  (Map:  Belgium,  B  4).  It 
manufactures  woolen,  linoi,  and  lace.  Fvp,, 
1900,  12,172;  1910,  14,158. 

ISEOBHC,  e'ze-gnm,  ISEHOBIK,  XBGBIX 
<MH6.  IsenffTim,  iron  helmet).  In  German  ani- 
mal epos,  the  name  of  the  wolf. 

I8BLIN,  te'lfiN',  Hehu  FbAdAuc  (1826- 
1905).  A  French  sculptor,  bom  at  Clair^outte, 
Haute-SaOne.  He  studied  under  Rude  in  Paris 
and  speedily  made  a  name  for  himself  by  his 
portrait  buffts,  which  are  distinguished  for  strong 
but  sympathetic  interpretation  of  character.  He 
received  the  cross  of  the  L^on  of  Honor  in 
1863.  His  "Jean  Goujon"  (1862)  is  in  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior;  "Picard,  Dramatie 
Author,^  at  the  Institute;  "Count  Mom^  and 
"Baron  Poisson,"  at  the  Eoole  Normale;  "Preai- 
dent  Boileau,"  at  the  Luxembourg;  "Doniasttt," 
at  the  Conservatory  of  Music.  Portrait  statues 
by  him  at  Versailles  are  "King  Murat,"  *Trinoe 
Beauffremont,"  "The  Duke  de  Momy,"  "Count 
Rambuteau,"  "CHaude  Bernard,"  and  others. 

IBTEHB&AS,  or  ISnrmrBRAR,  Sm.  a  hero 
of  mediieval  stories,  originally  premraptncKHp 
but  humbled  by  adversity. 

ISEO,  Lake,  called  also  Lake  Snnio 

(Lat.  Laou9  Bevinut).  A  li^  in  Lombar^, 
north  Italy,  IS  miles  northwest  of  Breooa 
(Map:  Italy,  C  2).  It  is  606  feet  above  sea 
level,  15  miles  lon^^  from  1  to-  3  miles  broad, 
and  its  greatest  depth  is  984  feet.  In  sha^ 
it  resemlHes  somewhat  the  letter  8.  -  Through  it 
flows  the  Oglio,  a  branch  of  the  Po.  In  the 
middle  of  the  lake  is  the  island  Siviano,  2  miles 
long,  culminating  in  Mount  Isola,  1965  feet 
above  the  sea.  ^e  population  of  the  island  ia 
19U  was  1167.  Along  the  east  side  of  the 
lake,  over  deep  vall^  and  through  lof^  gal- 
leries, runs  tfae  bi^way  frmn  Iseo  to  Pisogne. 
North  of  the  lake  are  to  be  seen  the  snow- 
covered  Adamello  Mountains.  A  steamer  con- 
nects Samico  end  Iseo  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  lake  with  Pisogne  and  Lovere  at  the 
northern  extremity.  Iseo,  which  in  1911  had  a 
population  of  3521,  markets  wine,  grain,  olives, 
and  eheetnnts;  it  dyes  and  spins  silk;  and  has 
several  sardine  and  eel  fisheries.   There  are  an- 
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cient  walla  and  a  castle,  also  a  communal  the* 
atre.  Lovere,  which  in  IdU  had  a  population 
of  4107,  marketB  wine  and  cattle  and  spina  eilk. 
Its  handsome  churefa,  Santa  Maria  in  Valvendra, 
built  in  147S  and  restored  in  1647.  17S1.  and 
1888,  eixitaina  freseoes  hy  Ferrammi  and  <iMi 
paintings. 

ISftBB,  e'cftr'.  A  TiTBT  of  sontheaat  France, 
rising  in  Bkvov^  at  the  west  baae  of  Mount 
IsCran  (Map:  France,  8.,  K  3).  It  flows  In 
a  genera!  southwesterly  direction,  forming  great 
loops,  through  the  departments  of  Savoie,  Isire, 
ana  DrOme,  past  Albertville,  Qrenoble,  the  most 
important  town  on  its  banks,  and  Romans,  and 
joins  the  Rhone  4  miles  above  Valence.  The 
tipper  half  of  its  course  runs  through  a  beautiful 
Alpine  region  around  the  foot  of  La  Grande 
Chartreuse.  A  railroad  foUows  its  vall^,  which 
is  the  principal  route  to  tiie  most  inmonant  Al- 
pine passes  south  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  one  of  its 
upper  tributaries  leads  to  the  Mont  Cenis  Tun- 
nel. The  entire  length  of  the  Isire  is  about 
180  mil^  for  the  last  90  of  which,  fr<an  Mont- 
m61ian,  it  is  navigable,  but  with  difficulty,  ow- 
ing to  its  rapid  flow  and  shoals  and  islands. 

IBftuB.  A  southeastern  department  of 
France,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ain,  on  the  west  by  the  river  Rhone,  on 
the  east  by  the  Department  of  Savoie,  and  on 
the  south  and  southeast  by  those  of  DrOme  and 
Hantes>Alpes  (Map:  France  S.,  K  3>.  Area, 
8170  square  miles,  of  which  nearly  a  half  is 
arable  land  and  a  fifth  under  forest.  Pop., 
1001,  662,315;  1911,  555,911.  The  surface  is 
level  plateau  land  in  the  northwest,  but  moun- 
tainous in  the  south,  where  the  scenery  is  very 
imposing.  Pic  Lory  in  the  Oisans  is  13,306  feet 
above  Uie  sea.  The  chief  rivers,  besides  the 
Rhon^  are  the  Isire,  from  which  the  derartmeait 
derives  Its  nam^  and  its  alBaents,  the  Drae  and 
Bwnanehe.  Hie  department  is  one  of  tiie  rich* 
est  in  France  in  mineral  products.  Mines  of 
iron,  lead,  silver,  coal,  and  marble  are  worked. 
It  hju  large  forests  and  many  mineral  springs. 
Manufactures  include  gloves,  silk,  and  paper. 
The  vine  is  carefully  cultivated  in  the  valleys. 
Capital,  Qrenoble. 

ISfcBE,  COLOUBAT  DB  L*.    See  COLOUBAT  DB 

lIb&be. 

ISEBLOHir,  CzSr-lOn^  An  important  manu- 
facturing town  of  the  Prussian  Province  of 
Wes^haiia,  situated  on  the  Baar,  15  miles  hy 
rail  from  Hagen  (Map:  Prussia,  B  3).  It 
manufaettires  chiefly  needles,  bronze,  silver,  and 
nickel  wares,  furniture,  chemicals,  wire  (large 
electric  cables),  and  machinery.  Cadmium  and 
cine  are  dug  from  beneath  the  town.  It  has  a 
Gymnarium  and  a  training  school  for  the  metal 
industry.    Pop..  1900,  27,265;  1910,  31,294. 

ISEBNIA,  A-zer'nyft.  A  city  in  the  Province 
of  CTampobasso,  Italy,  79  miles  north  of  Naples, 
1405  feet  above  sea  level  (Map:  Italy,  E  4). 
It  has  fine  mineral  springs.  The  ancient  8am- 
nite  .Asemia  was  important  because  of  its  strong 
situation  on  an  isolated  hill,  nwre  are  remains 
of  huge  poInroi>&l  mtlls  and  of  an  aqueduct. 
Isemia  manufactures  linen  and  pottery.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  bishc^.  Pop.  (commune),  1901, 
0322;  1911,  0284. 

I8EBT,  e'sert.  Paui,  Edicuni)  (1757-89).  A 
Danish  traveler.  He  went  to  the  poseeesions  of 
Denmark  in  Africa  (1783)  as  chief  surgeon  at 
Fort  Christiansborg,  on  the  Guinea  Coast,  and 
three  years  afterward,  because  of  havbig  cured 
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the  sister  of  the  Ashanti  King,  he  was  allowed 
to  make  extensive  joumeyings  through  the 
King's  domain.  He  collected  interesting  details 
of  native  life  and  manners,  and  also  visited  the 
Antilles  Iwfore  returning  to  Doimark  (1788). 
He  was  intrusted  with  the  establishment  of  a 
colony  in  Africa  and  made  an  attempt  upon  the 
island  of  Rio-Volta,  near  Malfy;  but  he  removed 
to  Guinea,  where  he  liad  landed  all  bis  accoutre- 
ments, liere  lie  and  most  of  his  company  died 
of  fever.  The  letters  he  had  written  to  bis 
family  and  friends  were  published  at  Copen- 
hagen ( 1788 )  under  the  title  Reiae  naoh  Ovinea 
wnd  den  oaraibischen  Inaeln  in  Amerioa.  They 
are  also  contained  in  the  Danish  collection  of 
Ovldeodal  (iii,  1700)  and  translated  into  Dan- 
ish, Dutch,  Swedish,  Spanish,  and  French. 

ISEIOXT,  «-e«Rnt',  I80IJ>,  I80LDB,  I-B01d^ 
ISOKD.  I-s«nd',  ISOTID.  I-aSSd.  A  character  in 
mediotval  romance.  The  name  occurs  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms.  1.  Iseult  the  Fair,  wife  of 
Mark,  King  of  Cornwall,  who  throu^  philtre 
is  made  to  love  his  nephew,  Sir  Tristram.  2. 
Iseult  of  the  White  Hands,  a  princess  of  Brit- 
tany, the  wife  of  Sir  Tristram.  See  Tbisibuc 

IB'FAS&N'.   See  Ispahan. 

I^EAJC;  Samuel  (1865-1014).  An  Ameri- 
can portrait  and  figure  painter,  bom  in  New 
York.  He  graduated  from  Yale  Universi^  in 
1876  and  studied  law,  but  after  being  admitted 
to  the  bar  he  turned  to  art  and  studi^  in  Paris 
at  the  Acadteiie  Julian.  He  e^ibited  at  both 
Paris  salons  and  at  the  larger  American  exhibi- 
tions, and  became  a  manl>er  of  the  National 
Academy  in  1006.  His  most  impcurtant  achieve- 
ment, howerver,  waa  his  HitUtrjf  of  Amertoan 
Pl^nHt^  (New  York,  lOOS),  the  beat  woA  oB 
the  snbjeet.  It  deserves  high  praise  for  Its  ade- 
quate treatment,  sympathetic  but  usually  Just 
appreciations,  and  pleasing  style. 

ISHBCKSHBTH.  1.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
a  son  of  Saul.  2.  A  character  representing 
Richard  Cromwell  in  Dryden'a  Abmom  ana 
Achitophel. 

ISHIM,  «-8hem'  (Kirghis  Jael).  A  rinr  of 
Siberia,  the  most  imporUnt  left  ^Buent  of  the 
Iriyeh,  rising  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Akmolinak.  It  flows  in  a  westerly  and 
then  northeasterly  direction  till  it  empties  into 
the  Irtysh,  after  a  course  of  about  1000  miles. 
It  is  free  of  ice  about  190  days  in  the  year,  but 
is  navigable  for  only  100  miles.  It  passes  the 
towns  of  Akmolinsk,  Petropavlovsk,  and  Ishim. 
The  Trans-Siberian  Railway  oroasea  the  river  at 
Petropavlovsk. 

ISEUCCVTO,  Shaboku  ( 1864-1012).  A 
Japanese  soldier.  He  rose  in  the  military  serv- 
ice to  the  rank  of  major  general  in  1898  and 
lieutenant  general  in  1904.  For  many  years  he 
had  charge  of  the  Tokyo  arsenal,  but  in  1003  he 
rave  np  that  post  to  become  Viee  Minlater  of 
War. 

ISEXAEZi,  Ish'mA-ei  (Heb.  TiahmA'O,  God 
hears).  The  elder  son  of  Abraham  and  reputed 
anoeator  of  a  numlier  of  North  Araldan  tribes. 
His  story  is  friven  in  Genesis  xvi  and  zxi.  It 
is  said  that  Sarah,  being  barren,  gave  Hagar, 
her  Egyptian  handmaid,  to  her  husband  Abra- 
ham. When  Hagar  saw  that  she  was  with 
child,  she  b^an  to  despise  her  mistress,  and  as 
a  result  was  harshly  treated.  This  compelled 
her  to  seek  refuge  in  flight;  but  at  the  advice  of 
an  angel,  who  foretold  the  birth  of  a  son  and 
also  ms  character,  she  returned.  The  child  was 
bom.  and  at  the  age  of  13  was  circnmeised.  By 
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thif  time  Isaac  was  already  born,  and  Ha^r 
vu  driven  <rat  again  with  her  son.  The  pro- 
TiflioDa  given  her  by  Abraham  did  not  last  long, 
and  she  had  givoi  up  hope  when  an  anget 

Jointed  out  a  well  of  water.  Ishmael  grew  and 
welt  in  the  wildemess  of  Paran,  living  by  hunt- 
ing. He  married  an  B^rptian  woman.  The 
Egyptian  origin  of  both  Ishmaers  mother  and 
his  wife  has  been  questioned  by  some  scholars, 
who  n^rd  the  term  "Misrite"  as  signifying 
that  they  came  from  the  region  around  Wadi  el 
Arisb  (the  Brook  of  BSgyin)  or,  less  probably, 
a  district  evoi  forther  east. 

Scholars  generally  consider  Ishmael,  as  thus 
portrayed,  the  personification  of  a  group  of 
tribes  who  were  akin  to  the  Hebrews  and  who  at 
one  time  proved  to  be  serious  rivals.  In  making 
Ishmael  the  son  of  a  bondmaid,  the  tradition 
refiecta  the  Hebrew  point  of  view,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  among  the  Arabs,  who  r^nrd  them- 
■elves  as  deseendants  (Hf  Ishmael,  it  Is  Hagar  who 
is  the  true  wife  of  Abraham,  and  Ishmael  ia  the 
favored  son.  (See  Haqab.)  The  home  of  the 
Ishmaelitea  was  the  wilderness  to  the  south 
of  Palestine,  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Egypt. 
Hd>rew  tradition  accounts  for  this  by  having 
Abraham  drive  Hagar  and  Ishmael  into  the 
wilderness.  Certain  phases  favorable  to  Ish- 
mael  could  not  be  entirely  obscured.  Hagar 
and  lAmael  are  under  the  protection  of  the 
deify  revealing  himself  at  Beer'lahoi-roi.  Power 
is  promised  to  Ishmael  and  flueeeas  in  war,  and 
his  name  (El  hears)  also  points  to  the  ex- 
cellent terms  of  bis  relationship  to  the  deify. 
In  the  r^resentations  of  Hebrew  writers  a  con- 
siderable section  of  central  and  northern  Arabia 
is  occupied  by  Ishmaelitea.  Their  spread  over 
this  la^  territory  is  indicated  in  tradition  by 
making  Ishmael  the  father  of  12  sons  (Qen. 
xxv.  13-18).  Hence  we  find  among  the  Ish- 
madites  representatives  of  both  fypes  of  the 
Arab — the  fieroe  Bedouin  and  the  Arab  on  the 
road  to  civilization,  even  engaging  in  commerce. 
According  to  Qen.  xxxvii.  25,  Isunaelitish  mer- 
chants carrying  spicea  from  Gilead  bring  Joseph 
to  Egypt.  (See  Joseph.)  This  connection  of 
Ishmaelitea  with  Egypt  or  the  territory  imme- 
diately east  of  Egypt,  to  which  name  the  Miz- 
raim  seems  to  have  been  also  attached,  ia  also 
introduoed  into  the  narrative  whidt  records 
that  Ebigar  was  an  Egyptian  and  makes  Ishmael 
also  marry  an  Egyptian  woman.  It  should,  bow- 
ever,  be  added  tiiat  tiie  term  Ishmaelit^  like 
the  term  Midianite,  comes  to  be  used  vaguely 
by  Old  Testament  writers,  and  no  conclusiona 
are  to  be  drawn  from  such  usage  as  to  genealo- 
gies of  Arabic  tribes.  In  a  general  way  it  was 
recognized  that  the  clans  of  Arabia  and  the  clana 
of  Palestine  were  closely  akin,  and  this  was 
represented  in  tradition  by  tracing  them  back 
to  the  same  ancestor,  just  as  in  antrther  stratnm 
of  tradition  Hebrews  and  Edomites  are  traced 
back  to  Jacob  and  Esau,  who  unite  in  the  person 
of  Isaac.    See  Edoh;  Jacob;  Isaac;  Esau. 

XSHPEmNO,  Ish'p^mlng.  A  cify  in  Mar- 
quette Co.,  Mich.,  15  miles  west  of  Marquette, 
on  the  Duluth,  SoOtb  Shore,  and  Atlantic,  the 
Lake  Superior  and  Ishpeming,  and  the  Chicago 
and  Nortbweotem  railroads  (Blap:  Michigan, 
B  2).  It  is  in  the  great  Lake  Supierior  mineral 
r^cm  and  is  the  centre  of  tJie  inm-mining  dis- 
trict of  the  Marquette  Range.  Its  intensts  are 
principally  in  Iron  mining  but  gold  and  marble 
also  are  found  in  this  vicinity  and  there  are 
lumber  mills.    Settled  about  1867,  Ishpeming 
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was  chartered  as  a  clfy  in  1873.  Among  the 
noteworthy  features  are  the  Ishpeming  and  Lind- 

Sen  hospitals,  a  Cam^e  library,  and  Lake 
ichiganune,  a  summer  resort.  The  govern- 
ment Is  administered,  under  a  charter  of  1891, 
by  a  mayor,  annually  elected,  and  a  common 
council,  of  which  the  executive  is  a  member. 
The  waterworks  are  owned  by  the  munidpalify. 
Pop.,  WOO,  13,265;  1910,  12.448. 

ISHTAB,  Ish'tOr.  The  name  of  the  chief 
goddess  worshiped  by  the  Semitic  Babylonians, 
the  Assyrians,  and  apparentiy  also  by  the  Gu- 
tians  and  the  Luluhians.  Either  because  of  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  which  is  unknown,  or  the 
important  poidtion  gained  by  this  deity,  Ishtar 
became  a  generic  name  for  goddess.  It  is  un- 
oertain  whether  she  was  originally  the  local 
numen  of  some  Akkadian  community  in  Baby- 
lonia or  a  goddess  worshiped  by  the  Akkadians 
before  th^  invaded  this  country.  The  latter 
is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  name,  some- 
what differently  pronounced,  is  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  Semitic  world;  Athtar  in  Arabia, 
Aatar  in  Abysalnia,  Atar  among  the  Aranuaans, 
Aahtar  in  Bloab,  AtfUart  in  Cuaan  and  Israd. 
But  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  Ishtar  eult 
is  likely  to  have  spread  from  Babylonia  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  The  circumstance  that  the 
sex  varies,  so  that  Athtar,  Atar,  Astar,  and 
probably  Ash  tar  represent  a  male  deify,  Ashtart 
a  female,  and  Ishtar  either  a  male  or  a  female^ 
seems  to  point  to  an  object  that  could  be  con- 
ceived of  as  either.  Such  an  object  is  the  planet 
Venus,  which,  like  sun  and  moon,  is  now  mal^ 
now  female,  and  with  which  the  Arabian  Ataraa^ 
main  and  the  Canaanitiah  Ashtart  are  closely 
related  as  Ishtar.  In  the  absenoe^  however,  of 
a  satisfactory  etymology  it  is  imposrible  to  de- 
termine whether  Ishtar  was  origmaJly  a  desig- 
nation of  Venus,  characterizing  it,  perchance, 
as  the  one  that  "musters"  the  heavenly  hosts, 
or  the  name  of  a  deity  concerned  with  the  fer- 
tilify  of  the  soil  and  of  animal  and  human  lif^ 
only  subsequently  identified  with  the  planet.  In 
either  ease  the  name  seems  to  have  been  given 
by  the  Akkadians  to  Sumerian  goddeasee  like 
Nanai  of  Ereeh  (q.T.),  Anmiit  of  Akkad  (see 
ACN3AD),  and  others.  It  probably  supplanted  a 
Nina  of  Nineveh  and  some  local  goddess  of  Ar- 
bela.  Ishtar  of  Erech  was  especially  e<mnected 
with  the  evening  star,  while  Ishtar  of  Akkad 
was  connected  with  the  morning  star.  The  lat- 
ter was  r^arded  as  male  (zikarat),  in  distinc- 
tion from  tiie  former  as  female  (arinntsAat), 
which  shows  the  vacillation  a^  to  sex  within 
Babykmia  itself.  The  goddess  of  Erech  is  rep- 
resented aa  unmarried,  but  having  a  number 
of  lovers,  the  most  famous  of  them  xammnz,  to 
whom  she  brings  death  and  destruction.  She  ia 
surrounded  by  priestesses  of  different  grades, 
who  symbolize  taeir  devotion  to  her  service  by 
rites  of  an  obscene  character.  She  also  had 
male  bierodules.  Withal  she  was  a  goddess  of 
a  violent  type,  who  encouraged  her  subjects  in 
the  fray  and  punished  those  who  disob^ed  her 
with  fatal  diseases.  This  warlike  side  of  her 
nature  is  emphasized  by  kings  like  Hammurapl 
(2124-2081  B.a),  who  appeared  prominently  in 
tiie  rdle  of  conquerors.  Iditar  of  Arbela  seems 
to  have  preserved  more  of  the  character  of  the 
stem  virgin  goddess  of  the  chase  and  of  war, 
while  Ishtar  of  Nineveh  was  more  of  a  goddess 
of  love.  The  former  gave,  through  her  prophets 
and  pit^hetesses,  orades  to  the  Asayrian  kuags. 
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Id  the  theological  system  Ishtar  is  represented  as 
the  daughter  of  Anu  or  Enlil  and  as  the  sister  of 
Shamaw,  forming  a  part  of  the  triad  Shamash, 
Sin,  and  Ishtar,  bat  occupying  a  place  after  the 
mn  god  and  the  moongod'.  By  virtue  of  this  pre- 
eminenoe  In  the  heaT^y  host,  she  is  known  as 
the  queen  or  mietrees  of  hearen.  Besides  being 
idenufled  with  the  planet  Venus,  she  at  times 
appears  as  the  goddess  represoiting  the  star 
Sirius;  and  as  both  Shamash  and  Sin  were  re- 
garded in  Babylonia  and  Assyria  as  male  de- 
ities, she  became  the  CTeat  mother  goddess,  the 
mother  of  mankind.  In  the  representations  of 
the  goddess  both  sides  of  her  nature,  the  destrno- 
tive  and  the  life-giving,  are  brought*  out.  Among 
the  Assyrians  too  is  pictured  generally  as  clad 
in  flames,  with  a  quiver  hanging  to  both  sides, 
a  bow  in  one  hand,  and  a  sharp  aword  in  the 
other;  while  in  Babyliwia  the  type  that  early 
became  popular  was  that  of  the  naked  goddess, 
with  prominent  breasts  and  the  organs  of  gen- 
eration strongly  emphasized,  or  the  mother  with 
the  child  at  her  brcAst.  At  Has  el-Ain  in  Meeo- 
potamia  a  veiled  Ishtar  has  been  found. 

Bibliography.  Barton,  Sketdh  of  Bemitio 
Origifu  {New  York,  1901);  Zimmem,  in  Schra- 
der,  £Ne  KeiKmtchriften  und  daa  alte  Teatammt 
(3d  ed.,  Berlin,  1902);  Jastrow,  Die  Religion 
BoAylomeiM  wid  AMyrim*  (Oiessen,  1902-12) ; 
Jeremiaa,  Daa  alte  TetUmtmut  <m  Liehte  dst 
altm  Orients  (Leipzig,  1906) ;  Rogers,  ReKgian 
of  Bahyloma  and  Assyria  (London,  1908);  Id., 
"Babylonians  and  Assyrians,"  in  Hastings,  £n- 
eyolopadia  of  Rt^igion  and  Bthioa  (ib.,  1909) ; 
Dhonne,  La  reUgioit  a»»yrO'babylonieime  (Paris, 
1010) ;  Condamin,  in  Huby,  Chrittue:  Jfonvel 
d^hietoire  dee  reUgione  (OC,  1913) ;  Ed.  Meyer, 
Oeaohiekte  dee  Altertume  (Sd  ed.,  8tiitt|^ 
1913).  See  Astabtk. 

mAO  (^d-afc>  TASIA  The  name  formerly 
given  to  a  bronze  plate,  4  feet,  8  inches  long  and 
8  feet  wide,  on  which  are  depicted  three  rows  of 
Egyptian  deities  inlaid  in  niello  and  silver.  It 
seems  to  have  been  found  in  Italy  and  was  sold 
by  a  soldier  of  the  Constable  de  Bonrbon  to  a 
locksmith,  who  sold  it  in  1627  to  Cardinal 
Bembo.  It  excited  much  curiosity  and  gave  rise 
to  considerable  discussion  before  Egyptologists 
had  learned  to  decipher  hieroglyphics.  It  is  now 
preserved  in  Turin,  but  is  almost  forgotten,  being 
eonsidered  as  at  best  an  imitation  dating  from 
the  Bomon  period. 

XSaDOBB  07  OH&BAX,  kfi'rfiks  (Lat.  lei- 
dorut  Characemte),  A  geographer  of  the  first 
century  aj>.,  bom  at  Charax,  on  the  Hgris,  the 
antfaor  of  Travels  in  Parthia,  often  quoted  by 
Athenseus  (q.v.),  and  of  an  extant  work  on  a 
similar  subject,  entitled  JiraBftol  UapBiKol,  which 
has  survived.  It  is  better  known  under  its 
Latin  title,  Maneionea  Parthioa,  and  is  pub- 
lished, with  a  Latin  translation,  hi  the  series  of 
Boriptorea  Oeographioi  (Paris,  1889)  and  by 
Carl  Hfiller,  Oeographiei  Oraoi  Minorea,  vol.  1 
(Paris,  1855).   

mDOBB  07  BZVUXS,  e^vn^  Saint  ( 7- 
686).  An  archbishop  of  Seville  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  ecclesiastics  of  the  seventh 
century.  He  was  bom  about  560  (or  670) ,  prob- 
ably at  or  near  Cartagena,  where  his  father,  Sev- 
nrianus,  had  been  pr^ect.  Two  of  his  brothers, 
Fulgentius  and  L{»nder,  were  bishops,  the  first 
of  Astigi,  the  second  of  Seville;  Isidore  suc- 
ceeded tiie  latter  in  600.  The  episcopate  of  Isi- 
dore is  rendered  notable  by  the  two  half -eeelesios* 


tical,  half-civil  councils  of  Seville  in  619  and  of 
Toledo  in  633,  which  were  held  under  his  presi- 
dency, and  the  canons  of  which  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  the  constitu- 
titmal  law  of  the  SpcuiiBb  kingdoms  down  to  the 
great  constitutional  cAianges  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  decrees  of  councils  and  other  Church 
laws  ant«4or  to  his  time,  called  by  his  name, 
are  not  from  his  hand.  He  died  at  Seville,  April 
4,  636.  Isidore  was  the  most  learned  man  of  his 
time,  and  his  works  are  in  the  moat  various  de- 
partments of  knowledge — ^theological,  aseetical, 
litui^oal,  scriptural,  historical,  philosophical, 
and  scientific.  The  most  complete  edition  is  that 
of  Arevoio  (7  vols.,  Rome,  1797-1803),  reprinted 
with  addition  of  the  canons  and  Utuny  in 
Mign^  Patrologia  Latitta,  Ixxxi-brxxvl.  We  are 
indebted  to  Isidore  for  many  fragments  of  Qreek 
and  Latin  authors,  among  the  number  several 
of  whom  hardly  any  other  remains  have  been 
preserved.  In  1722  Benedict  XIV  made  him 
one  of  the  doctors  of  the  Church,  His  Sentencee, 
largely  from  Augustine  and  Gregory  the  Great, 
suggested  Peter  Lombard's  Bentencee,  and  his 
EtjfmologieM,  in  20  books  (ed.  by  Otto,  Leipzig,. 
1833),  and  1^  W.  M.  Lindsay  (2  vols..  Oxford. 

1911)  ,  treating  of  the  terms  used  in  oU  the  de- 
portments of  knowledge  in  his  time,  was  the 
great  medieval  encyolopssdia.  Consult  F.  J.  G. 
La  Porte  du  Theil,  "Notice  de  I'onvra^e  d'lsidro 
de  Seville  sur  lea  originee,"  in  Bibliothiquc 
Hationale,  Tfoticea  et  Batraita  dee  Manuaorita, 
vol.  xiv  (Paris,  1708).  and  Ernest  Brehau,  An 
Encyclopedia  of  the  Dark  Agee  (New  York, 

1912)  . 

reXBOrBlAS  DBCBHTATJI.    8ee  PSKCDO- 

IsUNHtun  DiCBCIALS. 

JBTDfyXUB  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'IWt^psf), 
BuHT  (e.370-e.440).  A  monk,  often  called  Pe- 
tueiota  or  of  Pehtaiim,  from  the  monastery  of 
which  he  was  abbot.  He  was  bom  probably  at 
Alexandria,  and  tradition  makes  him  a  pupil  of 
Chrysostom,  but  this  is  not  certain.  He  is 
best  known  by  his  letters,  of  which  about  2000 
remain.  They  contain  a  mass  of  exegesis,  often 
valuable  in  itself  and  always  of  importance  for 
the  construction  of  the  early  history  of  inter- 
pretation. They  are  edited  In  Migne,  Patrologia 
Oraoa,  vol.  Ixxviii  (I860).  Consult  H.  A.  Nie- 
meyer,  De  Itidori  PetMiofis  Vita,  BeripHe  et 
Doctrina  (Halle,  1824),  and  P.  B.  GlQck,  /ai- 
dori  Summa  Dootrina  JforoUs  (Wnrdnnib 
1848). 

TSJJS,  Dynabtt  of.  See  Babylonia,  Biatorg. 

ISINGLASS,  I'zlD-gl&s  (from  MDutch  huyaen- 
bUta,  Dutch  hmablad,  Ger.  Bawaenblaae,  isin- 
glass, sturgeon  bladder,  from  MDutch  huyaen, 
Dutch  hitizen,  OHG.  hilaa,  Ger.  Bavaen,  sturgeon 
+  MDutch  blaa,  Dutch  blad,  OHG.  bldra.  Qer. 
Blaaen,  bladder,  dialectic  Eng.  blaee,  pimple; 
associated  by  popular  etymolcwy  wltii  Eng. 
glaea).  The  dried  swimming  bladders  of  sev- 
eral varieties  of  fish.  Hie  amount  of  gelatin  In 
isingfass  is  from  86  to  93  per  cent  and  even 
more.  It  is  prepared  by  tearing  the  air  bladder 
or  sound  from  the  back  of  the  fish,  from  which 
it  has  been  loosened  by  striking  several  blows 
with  a  wooden  dub,  and  washing  in  cold  water. 
The  black  outer  skin  is  removed  with  a  knife, 
again  washed,  and  spread  on  a  board  to  dry  in 
tiie  open  air,  with  tne  white  shii^  skin  turned 
outmuxl.  To  prevent  shriveling  or  shrinking, 
the  Madders  must  be  fastened  to  the  diyii^ 
board,  ^le  best  quality  of  isinglass  comes  mm 
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sounds  that  are  dried  in  the  sun.  After  drying, 
the  sound  is  again  moistened  with  warm  water, 
and  the  interior  shiny  skin  is  remored  by  ham- 
mering  or  nibbing.  Finally,  it  is  rolled  between 
two  poliahed  iron  rollers.  If  it  is  desired  to  «z- 
tract  the  gdatin^  tiie  isinglass,  while  still  in  a 
moist  condition,  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid,  in  which  it  swells  up  to  a  color- 
less jelly  which  later  is  dissolved  in  warm  water. 
On  cooling  and  drying,  a  clear  and  colorless  gel- 
atin is  obtained.  The  chief  places  of  manufac- 
ture are  Russia,  Canada,  Brazil,  the  West  In- 
dies, the  East  Indies,  and  Manila.  The  Russian 
vmiieties,  whidi  are  supposed  to  be  the  best  on 
the  market,  are  made  ^lefly  from  the  sturgeon; 
bat  elaewlwre  the  bladders  of  ood,  hake,  and 
other  fish  are  also  osed.  IsingUss  diould  be  of  a 
bright  or  liriit-yellow  color,  uiin  and  transpar- 
at,  and  witiiout  any  odor  or  taste.  The  latter 
naturally  indicates  the  presence  of  impurities. 
When  steeped  in  cold  water  and  dissMved  by 
heating,  there  should  remain  but  a  very  small 
residue,  and  the  jelly  which  ia  formed  should  be 
elcar  and  oolorlras.  Isinglass  may  be  used  for 
the  same  pnriKMea  as  gelatin  (q.T.)>  It  is  em- 
ployed chiefly  for  elaruying  beer  uid  wine,  for 
culinary  purposes  (in  jellies  and  aotyn),  for 
making  cement,  etc  ITie  adhesive  quality  of 
court  plaster  is  due  to  isinglass. 

I'SIS  (Ok.  'Uis,  Egyptian.  'lae-t,  a  name  of 
obscure  e^mology).  An  Egyptian  goddess,  the 
dau^ter  of  Seb  (Earth)  and  Nut  (Heaven) 
and  the  rister  and  wife  of  Osiris  (q.v.).  Herod- 
otus identified  her  with  Demeter  and  described 
her  as  the  greatest  of  the  Egyptian  goddesses. 
After  the  treacherous  murder  of  her  husband 
by  his  brother  Set  (q.v.),  lais  fled  to  the  swamps 
of  the  Delta,  accompanied  by  seven  scorpions. 
On  one  occasion  the  mistress  of  a  house  in  which 
she  sought  shelter,  fearing  the  scorpions,  turned 
the  goddess  from  her  door,  and  the  scorpion 
Tefen  crept  into  the  house  and  stung  the  son 
of  the  woman  so  that  he  died.  But  Isis,  moved 
by  the  woman's  pief,  laid  her  hand  upon  the 
dbild  and  restorra  him  to  life.  Shortly  after 
this  Isis  gave  birth  to  her  son  Home,  whom  she 
plaoed  in  the  eharse  of  Bnto,  the  godless  of  the 
■orth.  Bvto  guarded  him  cnefully,  but  in  spite 
of  all  her  care  he  was  stung  by  a  scorpion,  and 
hi*  mother  found  him  lying  lifeless  on  the 
ground.  At  her  prayer  the  sun  god  Rd  stopped 
his  ship  in  midheaven  and  sent  down  Thoth,  the 
god  of  wisdom,  who  soon  brought  Horns  back  to 
fife.  Leaving  her  young  son  in  the  Delta,  care- 
fully hidden  by  Buto  from  tiie  malevolence  of 
hia  uncle  Set,  Isis  n^  went  through  the  world 
seeking  the  body  of  her  husband,  Osiris,  which, 
ineloaed  in  a  ehes^  had  been  borne  out  to  sea 
tin  Nile.  In  her  wanderings  she  was  aocom* 
panied  and  protected  by  Anubis  (q.v.),  the  son 
of  Osiris  by  Qis  sister  Nephthys  (q.v.).  After  a 
long  searoi  she  found  the  body  of  Osiris.  The 
chest  inclosing  it  had  drifted  ashore  near  Byb- 
los,  on  the  Phoenician  coast,  and  had  become  em- 
bedded in  the  trunk  of  a  great  tree  which  bad 
grown  around  it.  The  King  of  the  country,  ig- 
norant of  the  presence  of  ue  chest,  had  caused 
the  tree  to  be  cut  down  and  made  of  it  a  pillar 
for  his  hona&  entered  tiie  King's  service 

as  nurse  to  Ids  child  and  endeavored  to  confer 
inunortality  on  the  infant.  Every  night  she 
burned  away  bis  mortal  part  with  celestial  fire, 
while  she  herself,  in  the  form  of  a  swallow,  flew 
round  the  pillar  lamenting  her  husband.  One 
nif^t  the  Queen,  Astarte,  came  upon  her  while 


thus  engaged,  and  crying  out  in  terror  at  the 
sight  of  uie  child  surrounded  with  flames,  de- 
Blroyed  his  chance  of  immortality.  Isis  now  re- 
vealed herself,  drew  the  chest  from  the  pillar, 
and  convened  the  body  of  her  hnrtiand  by  ship 
to  Egypt,  where  she  hid  it  and  wait  to  visit  her 
son.  Set,  however,  found  the  body  of  Osiris  and 
tore  it  to  pieces,  which  he  scattered  in  every 
directi<m.  Learning  of  this  misfortune,  Isis  took 
a  boat,  and  seeking  her  husband's  scattered 
members  throughout  the  land,  found  all  the 
pieces  except  the  phallus,  which  had  been  eaten 
by  fishes.  Wherever  she  found  a  portion  of  the 
body  she  buried  it,  and  in  aftertimes  each  of 
these  spots  was  revered  as  the  burial  place  of 
Osiris.  His  head,  »ju  was  buried  at  Al^doa, 
and  his  baekbtme  at  Buslris,  in  the  Ddta.  Isis 
reared  her  son  Horua  in  concealment,  and  when 
he  reached  mature  age  he  defeated  Set  and  as- 
cended his  father's  tnrone.  In  the  l^ends  of 
the  sun  god  R£,  Isis  is  represented  as  possessing 
special  dcill  in  magic  and  in  the  healing  art; 
in  ttiis  oharaeter,  as  the  "great  mistress  of  en- 
diantments,"  her  aid  is  frequently  inv(4ced  in 
the  Enrptian  magical  tcocta.  nered  animal 
was  the  oow,  and  she  is  sometinies  represented 
with  the  head  of  a  cow,  though  more  frequently 
she  wears  only  the  boms.  She  is  also  very  ocnn- 
monly  dmicted  as  a  w<nnau  wearing  upon  her 
head  a  urone — the  ideogram  used  in  writing 
her  name.  In  later  tiuMS  she  is  oftm  repre- 
sented as  seated  and  holding  the  infant  Horns 
to  her  breast. 

Isis  was  very  generally  worshiped  thnnu^- 
out  Egrot,  but  wecial  tumor  was  paid  to  fan 
at  AhywH  and  Bnslria.  In  later  times  the 
centre  of  hw  evit  was  In  Fhibs  (q.v.),  who* 
magnificent  temples  were  built  to  her.  Here 
she  was  still  revered  as  late  as  453  AJt^  long 
after  paganism  had  been  suppressed  in  other 
parts  of  the  land  by  edict  of  Theodosius,  her 
special  worshipers  being  the  savage  Blenunyui 
tribes  who  constantly  menaced  tine  safety  of 
Egypt.  From  Alexandria,  where  the  worship  d 
the  triad  Serapls  (q.v.),  Isis,  and  Harpocrates 
(q.v.)  ovoshadowed  that  of  all  other  E^iyptian 
deitiei,  the  cult  of  the  goddess  spread  wou^- 
out  the  whole  Hdlenie  world,  ana  tenqtlea  were 
erected  to  her  in  many  places.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  Rome  in  the  time  of  Sulla  (86  M.) 
and  soon  became  fashionable,  but  was  brought 
into  ill  repute  by  the  licentiousness  of  its 
priests,  and  the  government  made  occasional 
attempts  to  suppress  it.  Under  the  Empire  the 
cult  of  Isis  became  very  popular,  and  Domitian, 
Commodus,  and  Caracall*  were  among  the  priests 
of  the  Egyptian  goddess.  At  the  opening  of 
qpring  (luirch  6]  both  Greeks  and  Ronmns  held 
a  festival  in  which  a  ship  was  carried  in  sol- 
emn procession  in  honor  of  Isis.  In  the  Roman 
Calendar  the  day  of  this  festival  waa  dcsipiated 
as  yavigium  /sidw. 

Biblit^raphy.     Plutarch,  'IvOot  «U 

'OtlpiSot;  Darembcrg  and  Sagli<^  Diotionnain 
dea  antiquitfa  (Puis,  1873-1914) ;  Bmgsch.  Re- 
ligion und  Mythologie  der  alten  Aegypter  (Leip* 
zig,  1886-90) ;  Erman,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt 
(London,  1894);  Wiedemann,  Religion  of  ti* 
Ancient  Egyptian*  (New  York,  1897);  VBiae, 
A  History  of  Egypt  under  Roman  Rule  (lb., 
1898) ;  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  The  Oode  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, vol.  ii  (London,  1904).  See  HASoitRiB; 
HoBDS;  OsiKis;  the  paragraph  on  andent  reli- 
gion in  the  article  Eotft;  and  Plate  of  Hmpo 
DmnB  in  the  article  ImoA. 
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IBIS.  A  name  sometime b  applied  to  the 
upper  course  of  the  English  Thames  (q.v.). 

ISIS  Am)  SEB/AFIS,  Temple  of.  A  great 
temple  in  ancient  Rome,  situated  on  the  Campua 
MartiuB  near  the  baths  of  Agripp^  The  tempi* 
itself,  a  pure  Egyptian  atractwre,  was  bnUt  of 
material  tranaported  from  the  Nile.  It  was  in- 
dosed  by  a  peristyle  dating  from  Domitian's 
time  and  doedy  reeemUing  the  inclosing  wall 
oi  Us  fomm,  and  was  approached  by  a  sacred 
avenue,  on  the  sides  of  which  many  great  works 
of  Egyptian  art  were  set  up.  At  each  end  of 
the  avenue  stood  a  gateway  with  two  obelisks, 
of  which  one  now  stands  in  the  Piazza  della  Ro- 
tonda,  one  in  the  Villa  Mattel,  and  one  in  the 
Piazza  dei  Cinqueeento.  Many  important  works 
of  art  have  been  disGovered  on  the  site  of  the 
temj^  diief  amcmg  them  the  Tiber  statue,  in 
tlwLiOiivre,  and  the  Nile  |^np,  both  of  which 
were  carried  away  by  the  French  in  1803.  The 
inie  was  returned  after  Napoleon's  fall  and  now 
stands  in  the  Vatican  Museum.  Other  impor- 
tant finds  were  the  reclining  statue  of  the  Ocean, 
in  ttie  Naples  Museum,  two  sphinxes,  varioua 
portrait  statues,  relief  columns,  and  other  arehl- 
leiitnTal  reouuns.   See  Bubapeuii. 

ISKAHDEB,  ^lUik'der.  1.  The  TnrkiBh 
fonn  of  Alexander.  2.  The  nom  de  plume  of 
Alexander  Herzen  (q.v.),  a  Russian  politician 
and  publicist. 

ISKAHDEBTTN,  ^sk&n'd^-rSSn'.  A  dty  of 
Tnkey  in  Asia.   8ee  ALXXAHDBErrA. 

IBLA,  es^  Job£  FaufoiBOO  di  <  1703-81). 
A  Jesuit  preadier  and  satirist,  bom  in  Villa- 
Tldanee,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Le6n,  Spun.  He 
was  a  man  of  acute  wit  and  intense  humor.  Bb 
ridienled  a  rtTal  pageant  (held,  in  honor  of  the 
aeeeeahm  of  Ferdinand  VI,  at  Pamplona  in  1746) 
in  his  Trkmfo  del  amor  jf  da  la  tealtad:  Dia 
gnmde  de  Vomirra,  an  ironical  enlogy  so  art- 
ftilfy  disguised  that  at  first  It  was  n«arded  as 
an  h<Biest  adulation,  but  upon  its  burlesque 
character  becomi^  biown  he  was  compdled  to 
leave  the  dty.  me  most  important  satire  was 
the  Hietoria  del  famoao  predicador  Pmy  Oermt- 
dio  de  Campaeae,  alias  Zotee  (1758),  in  whose 
adrantare  he  held  up  to  public  contempt  the  ig- 
norance and  andadfy  of  the  itinerant  friars  <n 
the  time  and  ridicmed  unmercifully  their  de- 
based pulpit  oratory.  It  was  condemned  in  1760 
by  the  Inquisition  on  the  clamor  of  the  lower 
clergy,  but  the  second  part  appeared  surrepti- 
tioiuly  in  1768.  Of  Isla's  other  productions  may 
be  mentioned:  the  Jttventud  iriunfante  (1727), 
a  work  written  in  collaboration  with  Lois  de 
Lovada,  and  one  in  which  the  satirical  aim  is 
most  cunningly  hidden;  the  Cartas  de  Juan  d« 
la  Bnoima  (1784),  idiieh  aaeails  tba  charlatanry 
of  Spanish  physicians;  his  Cartae  famiUam 
<2d  ed.,  1790);  the  BernKmee  (1792),  not  so 
attractive  aa  his  satirical  treatment  would  lead 
one  to  expMt,  but  amply  justifying  his  repu- 
tation as  an  effective  preacher.  Apart  from 
the  publication  of  the  Fray  Gerundio,  Isia  owes 
his  diief  fame  to  his  translation  of  the  pica- 
resque novel  of  Le  Sage,  the  Oil  Bias.  The  text 
appnured  in  1783,  hut  It  is  now  more  widely  read 
in  the  considerably  modified  arrangement  by 
Erarieto  Pefia  y  Martin,  which  appeared  in 
1828.  Gimsult:  De  Calaa,  Vida  de  J.  F.  de  Isla 
(Madrid,  1803) ;  selections  from  his  works  in 
Biblioteoa  de  (tut ores  EipaHoles,  vol.  xv  (Ma- 
drid, 1860) ;  Policarpo  Mingote  y  Tarrazona, 
Voroncs  Uttetree  de  la  provvttcia  de  Ledn  (Le6n, 
1880) ;  Claretie,  Letage  rtmander  (Paris,  1890) ; 
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Gaudean,  Les  prteheur*  huiieaqum  en  Espagne 
au  XVIIIe  aUole  (ib.,  1801) ;  Lintilhac,  Le  Sage 
(ib.,  1893) ;  V.  Cian,  L'Imnigraeione  dei  Oem- 
iti  8p<^ftuioU  letterati  in  Italia  (Torino,  189S) ; 
Ahmso  Cortte,  Bl  eupueeto  autor  dri  "JVoy  0*> 
fWMdio"  in  MiaoOdnea  VoUtooIetoiw,  pp.  30-47 
(Valladolid,  1912). 

ISLA.  SB  CftOV,  6Ba&  d&  l&-Ott'.  An  ialaiid 
in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz.   See  Sait  Febnando. 

ISItA  DE  PINOS.    See  Isue  or  Pms. 

ISLA  BE  VTEQTTES.    See  VlEQUiB. 

ISLAJE,  Is^lam  or  IzHam,  Ar.  pron.  Is-Um' 
( Ar.,  submission,  from  salima,  to  be  safe).  The 
name  used  by  Mohammedans  as  the  designation 
for  tiieir  religion.  It  may  be  traced  back  to 
Mohammed.  Literany*  it  means  a  causing  to  be 
sound  or  safe,  or  that  whidi  makes  safe,  but  is 
commonly  interpreted  to  mean  complete  and  en- 
tire snbmiMion  of  body  and  soul  to  God  (Al- 
lah), His  will  and  His  service,  as  set  forth  in 
the  articles  of  faith,  the  commands  and  ordi- 
nances bdieved  to  have  been  revealed  by  God 
to  His  Prophet  Mohammed.  The  more  nsnal 
designation  of  the  rdigion  among  Western 
peoples  is  Mohammedanism  (q.v.). 

Tkr.AMAHATi,  is-U'ma-bftd^  A  dty  of  Brit- 
ish India.  See  GHTrrAOONQ. 

I8LAKD  {AB.  tglond,  egUmd,  lod.  eyland^ 
Ger.  Bikmd,  from  AS.  ig,  «g,  led.  eg,  OHO. 
ouwa,  Oer.  Au,  island;  connected  with  AS.  A», 
Goth,  afcwo,  OHG.  aha,  Lat.  aqua,  water  +  AS., 
led.  land,  OHG.  lant,  Ger.  Land,  land ;  connected 
with  Ir.  lann,  land,  Welsh  Uan,  land,  OChurch 
Slav.  lefKftno,  waste  land,  OPruss.  lindan,  val- 
ley; influCTCed  by  popular  e^rmology  with  the 
unrelated  iele).  A  relativdy  small  hody  of  land 
entirdy  surrounded  by  water.  Primarily  it  dif- 
fers  fttm  a  continoii  only  in  sise,  althou^  eon- 
tinenta  have  a  phydcal  and  biological  indiridn- 
eiity  which  islanda  do  not  possess.  Islanda  ara 
formed  ia  varions  ways.  Those  of  continental 
character  are  separated  by  short  stretches  of 
usually  shallow  water  from  the  mainland  with 
which  they  have  a  geological  rimllarity.  Th^ 
may  be  formed  either  by  marine  erosion  or  hr 
autnidenoe  of  the  coast  beneath  ocean  level.  The 
■mall  islanda  off  Nmway,  ScMland,  Mafaie^  and 
Patagraia  are  to  be  r^rded  as  tiie  remnants 
of  hiUs  and  mountains,  of  which  the  basal  por-< 
tions  and  intervening  valleys  have  been 
"drowned"  by  a  general  subsidence.  The  British 
Isles,  Sidly,  and  Japan  represent  larger  land 
masses,  whose  former  union  with  the  mainland 
is  indicated  by  submarine  banks;  Madagascar, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  separated  by  a  deep  -chan- 
nd  from  the  African  coast.  Another  type  of 
continental  islands  owes  its  origin  to  the  con- 
structive voric  of  rivers,  such  as  the  islands  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile  and  the  Mississippi  (see 
Dklta),  or  to  ocean  currents,  such  as  the  sand 
bars  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United' 
States.  Islands  of  coral  formation  are  usually 
low  and  limited  to  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
oceans.  (See  Cobal  Islaih)  and  Coral  Rbef.) 
Volcanic  islands,  consisting  of  active  or  extinct 
lava  cones,  occur  in  great  numbers  in  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  oceans,  while  in  the  Atlantic  they, 
are  represaited  by  St.  Helena,  Ascension,  and' 
the  Azores.  Submarine  eruptions  leading  to  the 
coM^etion  of  cones  above  sea  level  have  taken' 

glace  in  recent  times.  The  island  of  Johanna 
logoslava  in  Alaska  appeared  in  1796  and  four 
years  later  had  grown  to  a  height  of  3000  feet. 
In  1907  a  new  volcano,  known  as  McCulloch 
Peak,  was  blown  up,  and  its  place  once  more  oc« 
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copied  by  the  eea.  Another  noted  instance  is 
Graham  Island  (Ferdinandea)  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  was  thrown  up  in  1831,  reaching 
a  height  of  200  feet  and  with  a  circumference  of 
8  miles.  This  island  soon  disappeared.  Oceanic 
islands — i.e.,  those  situated  far  from  continental 
lands — with  but  few  exceptions,  are  of  volcanic 
or  coral  growth. 

Islands  are  subject  to  changes  of  form  and 
contour  by  various  physical  agencies.  They  may 
be  gradually  consumed,  owing  to  the  erosive  ac- 
tion of  waves  and  currents,  until  their  former 
existence  is  made  known  only  by  a  submarine 
platform.  Helgoland,  in  the  North  Sea,  has 
suffered  thus  for  many  centuries;  and  the  east- 
ern eoaat  of  England  u  mating  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Vcdconie  lBlan£  are  liable  to  de8truoti<»  by 
violent  explosicms,  such  as  that  occurring  at 
Krakatoa  in  1883.  Under  certain  conditions 
islands  lying  near  the  coasts  of  continents  may 
be  united  to  the  latter;  the  peninsula  of  Shan- 
tung, once  insulated,  has  been  connected  with 
the  T^*"^!^"'*  by  the  growth  of  the  ^Mug-ho 
delta. 

Island  Flora.  The  floras  of  isdated  oceanic 
ialanda,  such  aa  the  Hawaiian  IsUnds  and  Qala- 
pagoa  Islands,  are  Te^  different  from  tiu  florae 
of  the  cmtinents.  'nieee  differences  in  most 
caaea  affeet  not  only  species  but  also  genera,  and 
In  one  or  two  cases  there  are  even  distinct  fami- 
lies which  are  confined  to  oceanic  islands;  in 
fact,  island  floras  are  the  most  endemic  (see 
Endemism)  of  all  floras.  The  reason  for  these 
phenomena  is  doubtless  that  islands  have  long 
been  isolated  from  continents,  and  the  progress 
<rf  eroluticoi  has  been  peenliar  to  the  variona 
idands  themaehrea  and  iminterrupted  by  oatside 
invasions.  Not  only  do  islands  show  peculiar 
floristic  types,  as  has  been  shown,  but  th^  are 
also  rich  in  certain  plant  families,  among  which 
the  ferns  have  a  prraominant  importance.  It  is 
almost  certain  tluit  the  abundance  of  ferns  on 
oceanic  islands  is  due  to  the  much  greater  ease 
of  mifpration  that  ferns  possess  as  conjured  with 
seed  planta,  by  reasiai  of  the  li^t  qrares  that 
can  he  earried  for  long  dtotaneai  In  Uie  wind. 
Islandi  also  have  » lai;ge  niunber  of  plants  whose 
seeds  are  scattered  1^  birds,  by  water  currents, 
or  man. 

Inland  Pauna.  For  the  general  character- 
istics of  the  fauna  of  islands,  see  Isoution. 
Examples  of  individual  peculiarities  in  island 
faunas  will  be  found  under  Galapagos  Islahdb; 

KTO. 

Bibliography.  Suees,  Da*  AntUtz  der  Erdo 
(Stuttgart,  1886,  1888) ;  De  la  NoB  and  De  Mai^ 
gerie,  Let  formea  du  Tmram  (Paris,  1868); 
A.  R.  Wallace.  Island  Life  (London,  1891); 
W.  T.  Brigham,  Indea  to  the  Ialanda  of  the  Pa- 
oific  (Honolulu,  1900) ;  P.  R.  Lowe,  NaturaHat 
on  Deaert  Ialanda  in  Carihbeam  Sea  and  CMf  of 
Mewico  (New  York,  1911). 

ISLAin),  FLOATTwa.   See  Floating  Islaru. 

ISLAND  CITY,  Thk.  A  name  for  MontreaL 

ISLAHD  NinCBER  TBN.  An  island  which 
existed,  until  shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  in 
the  Mississippi  River,  about  40  miles  below 
Columbus,  Ky.  (near  tiie  boundary  line  between 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee),  thus  named  from  its 
position  in  the  series  of  islands  below  Cairo,  111. 
After  the  first  Confederate  line  in  the  West  had 
been  broken  by  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry  and 
Fort  Donelson  (q.v.),  the  garrison  at  Columbus, 
Ey.,  constituting  the  Confederate  left  flank,  was 
withdrawn  to  New  Madrid  (q.v.)  and  Ulai^ 
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Number  Ten  and  placed  in  command  of  General 
McCown,  who  was  later  replaced  by  General 
Mackall.  Early  in  March,  1802.  a  Federal  army 
under  General  Pope  and  a  Federal  fleet  under 
Cmnmodore  Foote  advanced  against  these  poai* 
tions.  On  the  16tfa  New  Madnd  surrendered  to 
Pope,  who  then  marched  about  26  miles  down 
the  river,  and  with  the  assistance  of  transports 
which  bad  been  brought  through  a  laboriously 
constructed  channel,  across  a  peninsula  formed 
by  a  loop  in  the  Mississippi,  from  a  point  above 
the  island  to  New  Madrid,  succeeded  in  attain- 
ing the  Confederate  rear  at  TiptonviUe,  the  Con- 
federate batteries  along  the  east  bank  having 
been  previously  sil^oed  by  the  gunboats  Canm- 
delet  and  Pittahtu^h,  which,  under  Captain 
Waike  and  Lieutraant  Commander  TliompMn, 
had  suooessfully  nm  by  the  island  on  April  3  and 
April  7  re^tectively.  Meanwhile  Foote's  fleet 
bad  kept  up  a  fairly  continuous  thou^  ineffec- 
tive bombardmCTt.  The  Confederate  garrisiHi, 
which  numbered  between  6000  and  7(K)0.  threat- 
ened in  front  and  rear,  and  oompletely  cut  off 
from  retreat  by  the  Federal  forces  and  impene- 
trable swamps,  finally  surrendered  on  April  7; 
many  guns  and  stores  were  also  captured.  Hm 
Federal  loss  was  less  than  a  do£en  men.  The 
cutting  of  the  channel  across  tiie  peninsula 
formed  by  the  loop  in  the  river  required  great 
labor  and  considerable  engineering  skill,  while 
the  running  of  the  batteries  by  Henry  Walke 
(q.v.)  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
deeds  of  the  war,  but  oompletely  overcame  Uie 
Confederate  defense  of  this  position.  After  tiie 
war  the  old  Island  Number  Ten  ms  gradually 
washed  away  by  the  river,  and  a  new  one  was 
slowly  formed  on  the  opwwite  shore.  Consult 
A.  T.  Mahan,  The  Qalf  and  Inland  Watera  (New 
York,  1898),  and  J<^nson  and  Buel  (eds.), 
Battlea  and  Leaden  of  the  Civil  War,  voL  i 
(ib.,  1901). 

ISLAND  OP  SAINTS  (Lat.  Inmda  Samcto- 
rum).  A  name  given  to  Ireland  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  from  her  great  number  of  ecclesiastics 
and  nuMionaries.  _____ 

ISLAND  OF  THB  SEVKN  ClTlBS.  A  leg- 
endary island  settied  \n  aeven  bishope  and 
refugees  from  ^>ain  and  Portni^  at  the  time  of 
the  Moorish  Conquest. 

ISLANDS  OP  THE  BLESSED  (Lat.  For- 
tunata  InauUx,  Ok.  Al  Tc3r  Haxtipwr  Nirvai,  Eai 
TGn  MakarOn  'SSaoi) .  According  to  an  old  Greek 
myth,  certain  islands  situated  towards  the  edge 
of  the  western  ocean,  where  was  the  abode,  not 
of  departed  spirits,  but  of  certain  favored  mor- 
tals rescued  from  death  by  the  gods.  Here  life 
was  most  easy,  the  climate  atrft  and  sprindike, 
and  there  was  abundance  of  all  things.  ffi>mer 
does  not  refer  to  these  islands,  but  speaks  of 
the  Elysian  Plain,  a  place  with  like  characteris- 
tics (Odya^  iv,  568:  see  Eltbiuu).  Hesiod. 
Worka  and  Daya,  168,  and  Pindar,  OZ.,  ii.  with 
later  poets,  ap«tk  of  the  islands.  lAter  authors 
identified  the  islands  with  the  C^utaries,  lying 
outside  the  Pillars  of  Creoles,  in  the  At^utie 
Ocean. 

I8LAT,  m.  A  Scottish  island,  one  of  the 
Inner  Hebrides,  included  in  Argyllshire,  15  miles 
west  of  the  peninsula  of  Cantire.  and  southwest 
of  the  island  of  Jura,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Sound  of  Islay  (Map:  Scotland.  B 
4).  Area,  220  square  miles,  of  which  abont 
22,000  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  north 
of  the  ialand  is  hilly,  and  along  ihe  east  shore 
runs  a  ridge  rising  from  800  to  1400  feet  In 
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heigbt  of  an  ancient  Bchiatow  character  idmllar 
to  the  rocks  of  Argyll  and  Don^l  of  north- 
western  Ireland,  indicating  a  previous  connec- 
tion. The  central  and  we^  districts  are  undu- 
lating or  flat,  with  great  peat  deposits.  Whisky 
diatilUng  is  the  principal  indoatry.  Pop.,  1801. 
flS57;  1011,  6274. 

ISLWBTXJ&,  Maqibtek.  A  name  wmetimes 
applied  to  Luther's  diadple  Johann  Agrioola 

iBLE  SB  BHONBB.    See  OBBNADimu. 

ISLB  OV  I1ADIB8.  A  poem  attributed  to 
Chaucer,  which  Arat  appeared  in  Speght'a  edi- 
tion  (1S97)  of  Ghauoer.  It  is  also  oOled  '*Chaa- 
cct's  Dream." 

ISLE  OF  HAN.    See  Mah,  Islb  or. 

ISLE  OF  PINES,  or  Sp.  Ibla  dk  Pmos, 
e'sIA  dft  pe'ndB.  An  island  belonging  to  Cuba, 
situated  about  40  miles  southeast  of  the  south 
eoast  of  the  Prorinee  of  Pinar  del  Bio  (Map: 
Cuba,  C  6).  It  is  almost  circular  in  outline, 
with  a  diameter  of  about  40  miles  and  an  area 
of  840  square  miles.  It  is  hilly  and  well  forested 
with  pine,  cedar,  and  mahogany  in  the  northern 
part,  while  the  southern  consists  of  a  low  marsh, 
similar  to  the  Everglades  of  Florida,  covered 
with  mangrove  thick^  and  presenting  a  luxuri- 
ant weal£  of  native  flora  and  fauna.  The  soil 
of  the  northern  part  is  sandv  and  favorable  to 
tiie  growth  of  pineapples  and  potatoes,  the  lat- 
ter Ming  of  excellent  qu^ity.  There  are  some 
mineral  deposits,  of  which  om^  the  marble  quar- 
ries are  raplcdted.  Cattle  raising  and  the  pro- 
duction of  citrus  fruits  are  tiie  <£ief  indnstries. 
Since  the  Spanish-Amerioan  War  the  island  has 
been  exploited  hy  Americans.  It  has  been  Amer- 
icanized to  a  large  extent,  and  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  bring  it  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Pop.,  1800, 
4076;  1907,  8S76»  chiefly  ccmoentrated  in  tb« 
town  of  Santa  "96  and  the  capital,  Nueva  Gerona, 
situated  near  the  north  coast. 

Bibliography.  Bryan,  Our  laUmda  and  their 
People  (New  York,  1899) ;  De  B.  R.  Keim.  The 
Itle  of  Pines:  Ite  Situation,  Phgeioal  Features, 
Inhabitanta,  Reaources,  and  Induatriea  (Wash- 
ington, 1902);  United  States  Congress,  Fifty- 
eighth  Sesuon,  Senate,  Adfuatment  of  Title  to 
the  Isle  of  Pintea  (ib.,  1906) ;  id..  Fifty-ninth 
Session,  Condition  of  the  People  of  the  Isle  of 
Pines  (ib.,  1906) ;  I.  A.  Wright,  Gem  of  the 
Carihhean  (Isle  of  Pines,  1909) ;  id.,  Isle  of 
Pines  (Havana,  1910) ;  E.  R.  Lendiftn,  "La  Isla 
de  Pinos  s^un  el  Tratado  de  Paris,"  in  Revista 
de  la  Universidad  de  La  Eaiana,  vol.  xvi  (Ha- 
vana. 1913). 

ISLE  OF  POBITLAND.  See  Fobtlaitd, 
Isle  of. 

ISLE  OF  THANET.   See  Thanct,  Isu  op. 

ISLE  OF  WIOET.   See  ^^ht,  Iblb  or. 

IBLBBf  LoBM  or  THB.  A  line  of  Scottish 
dliefs,  celebrated  in  poetry  and  romance.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  his  notes  to  The  Lord  of  the 
Ities,  ETOaks  of  Somerled  as  Lord  of  the  Isles; 
hut  it  IB  probably  more  correct  to  speak  of  him 
as  Eing  of  the  Isles.  The  later  lords  of  the 
isles  traced  their  descent  from  him.  He  appears 
prominently  in  Scottish  history  in  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century,  dnring  the  reigns  of  David 
I  and  his  grandson  and  successor,  Malcolm  IV. 
The  race  to  which  he  belonged  is  uncertain; 
probably,  like  most  of  his  subjects,  he  was  of 
mixed  descent,  Norw^an  and  Celtic  One  of 
his  descendants,  Angus  of  the  Isles,  gave  his 
ftelfy  to  Bruce  when  the  latter  was  most  hard 
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Eressed  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  ree^ving 
im  into  his  castle  of  I^averty,  and  afterward 
fought  under  the  Great  King  at  Bannockburn. 
This  chief  is  the  hero  of  The  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
but  his  name,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  was 
changed  to  Ronald.  John  Macdonald,  first  Ix)rd 
of  the  Isles,  son  of  Angus  Og,  received  a  grant 
from  Edward  Baliol  of  Mull,  Skye,  Isla,  Oiblia, 
Kintyre,  Knapdale,  and  other  lands.  He  mar- 
ried Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert  11,  founder 
of  the  Stuart  dynasty.  Dnring  the  troiri>Ied  and 
disastrous  reign  of  David  II,  John  of  the  Isles 
was  able  to  maintain  himself  in  a  state  of  prac- 
tical independence  of  the  Scottish  crown.  He 
was  at  last,  however,  compelled  to  submit.  He 
met  David  at  Inverness  in  1360  and  gave  hos- 
tages for  his  fidelity.  He  died  about  1386.  The 
most  powerful  of  this  race  was  Donald,  eldest 
son  of  John.  He  set  the  kings  of  Scotland  at 
defiance  and  made  treaties  as  an  independent 
Boverdan  with  the  kings  of  England.  He  mar* 
ried  l&ry  Leslie,  dau^ter  of  the  Countess  of 
Ross.  Mary's  brother,  Alexander,  Earl  of  Ross, 
by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Re^^ent 
^bany,  left  an  only  child,  who  became  a  nun. 
Donald  claimed  the  earldom  in  his  wife's  right, 
and  when  bis  claim  was  refused  by  the  Bq^t 
he  prepared  to  maintain  it  by  force.  Taking 
possession  of  Ross,  he  marched  at  the  head  m 
a  large  army  from  Inverness,  through  Moray 
and  Aberdeenshire,  and  threatened  to  destroy 
the  bnrg^  of  Aberdeen.  Donald  foiu^t  a  drawn 
battle  at  Harlaw  with  the  Earl  of  Har  on  July 
26,  1411,  but  was  compelled  to  retreat  and  re- 
nounce his  designs.  He  died  about  1420  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander.  John,  son 
of  Alexander,  in  1462  made  a  treaty  with  Ed- 
ward IV  of  England,  by  which  he  promised  to 
assist  the  iCnghsb  monarch  in  the  conquest  of 
Scotland. 

Tliroi^oat  their  history  the  Lords  of  tiit 
Isles  plotted  against  the  SccKttiBh  crown  and 
were  a  constant  menace  to  the  tranqnillify  of 
the  realm.  The  last  r^nlar  lord  was  John,  who 
forfeited  his  title  in  1403.  After  him  there  were 
several  spurious  daimants,  and  at  least  cms 
who  was  recognized  for  a  time  as  Lord  of  the 
Idee.  Consult:  Skene,  G^tie  Scotland,  vol.  ill 
(Edinburgh,  1880) ;  Lang,  History  of  Bootltmd, 
vol.  i  (ib.,  1000) ;  Skene,  Highlanders  of  Boot- 
land,  edited  by  Macbain  (Stirling,  1902). 

SSLBS  OF  8H0AI&  A  duster  of  seven 
barren,  rocky  islands  and  several  rocks  and 
ledges,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  ofl"  the  coast  of 
New  Hampshire,  from  6  to  6  miles  southeast  of 
Portsmouth.  The  two  largest  are  Appledore, 
containing  400  acres,  and  Star,  160  acres.  On 
these  are  large  hotels  chiefly  for  summer  guests, 
who  resort  there  for  the  sea  air,  boating,  and 
fishing.  A  steamer  runs  daily  from  PortsmouUi. 
On  White  Island  is  a  revolving  tif^t  82  feet 
above  the  sea.  These  Idands  are  inhabited  hy 
a  few  fishermen.  Consult:  J.  8.  Jenness,  The 
Isles  of  Shoals:  An  Historical  Sketch  (New 
York,  1873) ;  C.  L.  Thaxter,  Among  the  Isles  of 
Shoals  (Boston.  1901);  id..  My  Island  Garden 
(ib.,  1904) ;  Rufus  Emery,  "The  Isles  of  Shoals." 
in  Magazine  of  History,  vol.  xiii  (New  York, 
1911). 

ISLES  OF  THB  BLBSSBD.  See  Isunns 
or  THE  Bussed. 

ISLBTA,  t-asftA.  An  important  pueblo  of 
Tanoan  stock,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Rio  Orande,  a  few  miles  bdow  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex.    It  ranks  third  among  the  pueblos. 
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coming  after  Zufii  and  Laguna,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  956.  Ab  in  all  other  pueblos,  the  people 
are  peaceably  induatriouB,  and  self-BUpporting, 
raieing  good  crops  of  00m,  vevetablee,  and  fruit, 
all  produoed  from  an  arid  ami  by  aid  of  native 

Ideta  del  Snr  is  the  name  of  a  small  pueblo 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  14 
miles  below  El  Paso  in  Texas.  It  was  origi- 
nallj  established  under  mission  auspices  by 
refugees  from  the  original  laleta,  above  noted, 
who  aooompanied  tiie  Spanish  army  on  its  re- 
treat from  New  Mexico  in  the  PueUo  revolt  in 
1680.  Although  oonsideraUr  liUzieaniEed,  the 
inhaMtente  stfll  keep  their  uidiatt  form  of  eor- 
emment,  their  dances,  and  foot  races;  and  four 
or  five  persons  remember  some  of  the  language. 
Bee  Pueblo;  Tan  dan  Stock. 

ISLE  VEKTE,  el  vSrt.  A  town,  subdistrict, 
island,  and  river  of  Quebec,  Canada.  The  town 
is  the  capital  of  Temiscouata  County  and  stands 
on  the  right  luunk  of  the  St.  Lawrence  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Isle  Verte  River  and  opposite  the 
Ide  Verte  (Map:  Quebec,  J  2).  It  has  a  ata- 
tion  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  The  inhab- 
itants are  moMj  Frendi-Canadiang.  Pop.  of 
census  subdistrict,  1901,  2266;  1911,  2109. 

ISLEWOBTH,  I'zl-wSTth.  A  suburb  of  Lon- 
don.  See  Heston  and  Iblewc»th. 

ISLINOTOK,  Izllng-ton.  A  metropolitan 
borou^  of  London,  in  Middlesex,  comprising 
four  parliamentary  divisions,  2^  miles  north 
of  St.  Paul's  (Map:  London,  D  7).  In  Liver- 
pool Road  is  the  Royal  Agricultnial  Halt  with 
a  capacity  of  60,000  persons,  in  which  the  na- 
tiond  bone  and  cattle  and  other  great  nhowa 
are  held,  Sen  also  are  located  Pentonville  and 
Hollowly  priaona  and  the  London  Seho<4  of  Di- 
vinity. Pop.  of  boroogb,  1901,  334,991;  1911. 
327  423 

IBOJP.  A  town  in  Suffolk  Co.,  K.  Y.,  on 
Great  Sooth  Bay,  43  miles  east  of  New  York 
City,  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad  (Map:  New 
York,  B  2).  It  is  about  12  miles  in  lengUt  and 
10  ndles  in  width,  oomprldng  a  nmnber  of  vil- 
lages, lalip  1b  a  aumnm  reaint  with  many 
costly  residences.  Great  South  Bay,  attractive 
for  sailing,  is  frequented  also  at  other  seasons 
for  fishing  and  hunting.  Within  the  limits  of 
the  town  are  the  Central  Islip  State  Hospital, 
St.  Joseph's  Convent,  and  a  fish  hatchery.  Other 
points  of  interest  are  the  Fire  Island  Lighthouse, 
166  feet  high,  and  Fire  Island  State  Park.  Blue 
Point  oysters  are  shipped  in  great  qiiantities. 
The  government  is  vested  in  a  supervisor,  elected 
biennially,  and  a  town  board,  made  up  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  ihe  town  clerk,  and  the 
supervisor.   Pop.,  1900,  12,546;  1910,  18,346. 

ISLY,  Duo  D*.  See  Buqkaud  db  la  Pioov- 
NKBiB,  Thomas  Robebt,  Due  d'Islt. 

ISTffATT.,  iB'mA-iV.  Capital  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name  in  the  Government  of  Bessarabia, 
Rusria,  sitoated  on  the  north  bank  ot  the  ^Ua, 
an  arm  of  the  Danube,  and  on  tiie  Rumanian 
frontier  (Map:  Russia,  C  S).  It  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  grain  and  other  agricul- 
tural products  and  has  a  customhouse.  Its  posi- 
tion on  the  frontier  adds  greatly  to  its  com- 
mercial importance^  Its  manufaicturing  estab- 
lishments include  a  large  number  of  flour  mills, 
brickkilns,  a  crockery  Inln,  tannery,  etc.  Steam- 
ships connect  it  wiUi  Odessa  and  other  Black 
Sea  and  Danube  ports.  Pop.,  1897,  33,607;  1911, 
36,708.  Ismail  is  mentUmed  in  the  sixtemth 
cmtury  as  a  fortress  wut  was  of  great  atra^gi- 
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cal  importance  under  the  Turkish  rule.  In  1632 
it  was  sacked  by  the  Cossacks.  It  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  Suvaroff  in  December,  1790; 
came  into  the  possession  of  Russia  in  1812;  was 
aasiapDed  to  Moldavia  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
1866,  and  transferred  to  Rnisia  again  by  the 
Berlin  Congress  of  1878. 

ISMAIUA,  fa'm&-elM.  A  viUage  of  Af rioa. 
See  GoNDOECffiO. 

ISMAILIA.  A  town  in  the  IsttimiH  of  Snei^ 
on  the  Suez  CanaL 

ISHAXLIAKS,  te'mfc-eai-ons.  See  Mohak- 
MEDAH  Sects. 

I8KAII.  PASHiL  6s'nA-eK  pfc-ahft'  {1830- 
95).  Vieen^  and  ^edive  of  l^;ypt.  He  waa 
the  second  son  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  (q.v.)  and  was 
bom  at  Cairo,  Dec.  31,  1830.  He  was  educated 
in  Paris  and  on  bis  return  to  Egypt  was  dis- 
patched on  diplomatic  missions  to  several  Euro- 
pean capitals.  SutHequently  he  was  appointed 
Regent  by  his  uncle,  ^id  Pasha,  during  his  ab- 
sence in  Europe.  In  1861  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  and  carried  on  a  victorious 
campaign  against  tiie  Sudanese  tribes.  On  the 
deatibi  of  Said  Paaha  In  1863  he  auooeeded  him 
as  ^een^  of  Egypt  During  the  Chril  War 
In  America  he  acquired  vast  wealth  by  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton.  Regarding  the  constmctitm 
of  the  Suez  Canal  (begun  under  Said  Pasha)  as 
advantageons  for  E)gypt,  he  actively  encouraged 
the  enterprise.  In  1866  he  secured  from  the 
Sultan  the  hereditary  Bnccessi(Hi  to  the  throne 
of  Egypt  in  his  direct  line,  and  in  1867  he  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Kbedive.  Not  satisfied  with 
these  privil^ieB,  he  demanded  more,  tiireatening 
to  wiuidraw  the  troops  he  had  sent  against  the 
Cretan  insurgents  and  to  seize  Crete  if  his  de- 
mands were  refused.  Bj  the  advice  of  foreign 
Powers  he  recalled  his  donand.  Nevertheless, 
by  extending  his  rule  over  the  r^ons  of  the 
upper  Nile,  by  making  foreign  loans  for  the  in- 
crease of  his  army  and  navy,  and  by  proposing 
the  neutralization  of  the  Suez  Canal,  be  made 
himself  practically  an  independent  sovereign. 
The  Sultan  commanded  him  to  reduce  his  armv, 
to  recall  his  orders  for  Irondads  and  breeia- 
toaders,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  contraction  of 
foreign  loans,  threatening  him  with  depoeition 
if  he  refused.  Not  receiving  the  expected  aid 
from  Russia  and  other  Powers,  Ismail  submitted. 
Later  he  received  new  prerogatives,  giving  him 
control  of  his  army  and  liberty  to  make  loans 
and  commercial  treaties.  By  the  building  of 
public  roads,  the  introduction  of  new  mcuwds 
of  agriculture,  and  other  innovations  he  en- 
deavored to  improve  the  eoimcmiie  conditiMi  of 
the  country  and  to  civilize  the  surrounding 
tribes.  But  the  progressive  measures  of  the 
Kbedive  were  acoompuiied  by  a  reckless  extrav- 
agance which  involved  the  country  to  the  limit 
of  its  resources  and  made  it  dependent  up<m 
the  great  financial  Powers.  In  1879  the  gov- 
ernments of  France  and  England,  in  view  of  the 
wretched  economic  condition  of  Egypt  and  the 
large  interests  oi  their  own  citizens  in  the  ad- 
ministration, determined  to  interfere  in  bebaU 
of  good  government  and  united  in  demanding  of 
the  Porte  that  the  Khedive  should  commit  the 
portfolios  of  Finance  and  Public  Works  to  Eng- 
lish and  French  ministers.  The  Khedive  re- 
sented any  interference  of  the  Western  Powers 
with  Egyptian  affairs.  The  Sultan  then  offered 
to  depose  Ismail  Pasha  and  to  appoint  Halim 
Paah^  Ismail's  uncle,  as  his  suoeessor;  but  the 
Powers  advised  the  Khedive  to  abdicate,  promls- 
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ing  to  support  his  son  Tewflk.  The  Sultaji  ac- 
qiueeced  in  the  course  recommended,  and  on  June 
26,  1879,  be  signed  the  finnan  deposing  the 
Khedive  in  favor  of  his  son  Prince  Mdianuned 
Tbwflk.  Ismail  at  once  oonmlied  with  the  de- 
tnand,  and  hia  son  was  proclaimed  Khedive  as 
Tewfik  I.  Ismail  received  an  annual  allowance 
of  £50,000  and  left  Egypt  for  Naples.  In  1888 
he  took  up  bis  residence  in  Constantinople, 
where  he  died  March  2,  1895.    See  Eqtpt. 

ISHBNE,  Is-me^nft  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'Ufit^t^). 
In  Oredc  mytbolt^,  the  daughter  of  (Edipus 
and  Jocasta  and  sister  of  Antigone  (q.v.)>  In 
character  she  is  a  sharp  contrast  to  her  oiater 
—strong  indeed,  to  suffer,  but  not  fitted  for 
bold  deeds.   

ISIEII^  Is-med^  or  IZUD,  tB-m6d'.  Hie 
modem  name  of  Nicomedia  (q.v.)- 

ISNABD,  te'nAr'.  lUxiKlN  (1768-1830).  A 
French  Revolutionist,  born  at  Graase.  In  1791 
he  was  deputy  from  Var  to  the  National  As- 
sembly, in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  boldness  and  eloquence.  He  was  reelected 
in  1792  and  was  imtrumeotal  in  forming  the 
Connnittee  itf  PnUlc  Safety.  He  joined  tiie 
Girondists  and  was  arrested  In  June,  1708,  but 
escaped  and  concealed  himself  until  the  fall  of 
Robespierre.  He  appeared  again  in  the  As- 
sembly and  afterward  was  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred.  From  a  violent  radi- 
cal he  developed  into  an  advocate  of  the  corona* 
tion  of  Napoleon  (see  his  IUfiemon$  ndatives  ou 
tSnatut-contdte  du  t8  fiorial,  an  XII,  1804) 
and  served  the  Restoration  so  faithfully  that  he 
was  pardoned  (1816)  for  having  voted  for  the 
death  of  Louis  XVL 

ISOBABOKBTBIC  (I'smr'^ntet'rlk) 
UNBB  (from  Ok.  Imt,  *«09,  equal  Eng.  hanh 
metria,  inm.  Gk.  /3^>,  haroa,  weight  +  itirpop, 
metron,  measure),  or  Ibobabs.  Lines  joining 
the  places  at  which  the  atmospheric  pressure  re- 
duc»l  to  a  common  level  is  the  same.  Ordi- 
narily the  weather  maps  show  the  isobars  for 
sea  level,  and  by  recent  decisions  of  the  Inter- 
national MetaoToIofffeal  Cknigresa  the  barometrio 
indications  most  uso  be  corrected  for  the  in- 
fluence of  Ihe  variationa  of  gravity  so  that  at- 
mospheric preesurea  may  all  be  expressed  in 
uniform  absolute  measures.  Formerly  meteor- 
ologists avoided  the  troubles  and  uncertainties 
of  the  reducUon  to  sea  level  by  using  the  de- 
partures of  individual  barometric  readings  from 
the  normal  reading  of  the  instrument.  These 
isabnormal  lines  were  then  plausibly  converted 
into  isobarometric  lines  by  assuming  that  the 
normal  pressure  at  sea  level  waa  everywhere 
the  aam^  viz.,  760  millimetCTs  or  30  inches,  and 
adding  tiie  departures  fnmi  the  normal  alee- 
braieiQly  to  tiiis  assumed  normal.  The  result- 
ing pressures  were  assumed  to  represent  closely 
the  result  that  would  have  been  given  by  re- 
duction to  sea  level.  In  1867  Ferrel  showed 
that  the  normal  barometric  pressure  at  sea  level 
could  not  possibW  be  uniform,  but  must  be  lower 
in  the  polar  and  hi^er  In  the  tropical  regions. 
In  1808  Buehan  showed  that  the  pressures  are 
faighMT  over  the  continents  in  the  winter  and 
over  the  oceans  in  the  summer.  Since  these 
dates  the  importance  of  correct  isobars  based 
upon  a  correct  method  of  reductimi  to  sea  level 
lus  been  more  and  more  thoroughly  appreciated. 

The  term  "isobarometric"  was  applied  by 
Kaemtz,  about  1830,  to  lines  representing  the 
oscillations  of  the  barometer  or  its  range  from 
7»if.Triwmm  to  minimum  during  any  month  or 
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year,  but  this  usage  is  now  obsolete.  These  os- 
cillations are  greatest  in  regions  subject  to  the 
passage  of  severe  and  numerous  storms.  They 
are  greater  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  than  in  the  soutiiwn  portion  or  in 
corresponding  latitudes  on  land. 

The  distance  between  two  neighboring  isobars 
is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  winds  are  less, 
and  vice  versa  the  distance  is  small  when  the 
winds  are  strongest.  The  rate  of  change  of  pres- 
sure in  a  unit  of  horizontal  distance  is  called 
the  gradient  of  pressure.  This  barometric  gra- 
dient may  be  as  large  as  6  millimeters  or  0.25 
inch  of  barometric  pressure  per  degree  of  a 
great  circle  when  gales  of  wind  prevail,  and 
much  greater  in  tM  narrow  respom  around  a 
storm  ceatn  within  which  hurricane  winds  pre- 
vail. Tbe  barometrio  gradients  attending  storm 
winds  must  not  be  considered  as  producing  the 
winds.  On  tbe  contrary  the  winds  have  a  great 
influoice  in  producing  the  gradients,  and  mudi 
steeper  ones  would  occur  if  the  resistanoea  to 
the  motion  of  tlie  wind  did  not  prevent.  Sea 
Metbob^ost. 

JB^OWXd.  An  vper*  by  Mueagni  (q.v.), 
first  produced  in  Buenoa  Aires,  June  2,  1911; 
in  Italy,  Jan.  20.  1912  (Milan  and  Veniot 
simultaneously) . 

rSOBtTTAKB.  See  BUTAire  Ann  iBosDTAifs. 

ISOCHEIKEirAI.  (l'sA-kl'm»-nal)  UNBS. 
Lines  that  connect  places  having  the  same  win- 
ter temperature.   See  Isothzbhai.  Linb. 

XSOGHBONIBIC,  t-sOk'rA-nlz^  (from  i»ooh~ 
ronous,  from  Gk.  Mx^m),  WKhrvnot,  equal 
in  time,  from  frnf,  isos,  equal  +  XP^>^,  ohnmos, 
time).  A  pendulum  is  isochronons  when  its  vi- 
brations are  performed  in  equal  times,  whether 
these  vibrations  be  large  or  small;  and  it  can 
possess  this  property  by  being  constrained  to 
move  in  a  cycloidal  arc  (See  Cycloid.)  Hinr- 
gens,  who  is  believed  to  have  first  applied  the 
penduliun  to  clocks  (see  Clock),  made  his  pen- 
dulum isochronous  by  causing  its  string  to  wrap 
and  unwrap  itself  round  two  equal  cycl(^du 
ehe^B,  the  diameter  of  whose  generatiii^  circl« 
waa  equal  to  half  the  length  m  the  peMulnm. 
This  device  is  no  longer  uMd,  however,  an4  Ino- 
chronism  is  closely  approximated  in  practice  bv 
causing  the  pendulum  to  describe  a  very  smmU 
circular  arc.  Tbe  term  is  also  used  in  onineeti«n 
with  the  balance  of  watches. 

ISOCHBONOITB  (I-sSk^nfls)  OUBVX. 
See  Cycloid. 

ISOCLINIC,  I's6-kIInac  (trom  Gk.  toot,  uo», 
equal  -|-  kKImiv,  JUimem,  to  incline),  or  Iso- 
clinal Lins.  A  line  supposed  drawn  on  the 
earth's  surface  connecting  the  points  at  which 
the  dip  of  a  magnetic  needle,  or  the  magnetic 
inclination  (q.v.>,  is  the  same.  (See  Tebres- 
TSiAL  MAaMznsic.)  The  isoclinic  lines,  or  lines 
of  equal  magnetic  inclination  (q.v.),  may  be 
said  to  run  roughly  east  and  west.  They  en- 
circle two  points,  one  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere and  the  other  in  the  Southern,  at  whidi 
the  magnetic  inclination,  or  dip,  is  90*.  These 
points  are  defined  as  the  "magnetic  poles";  their 
apprcoimate  positions  in  1914  were  lat.  70* 
N.,  long.  97*  W.,  and  lat.  72*  S.,  long.  153*  B. 
There  are  also  so-called  "local  magnetic  poles" 
where,  e.g.,  because  of  extraordinary  local  de- 
posits of  magnetic  iron  ore,  the  dip  of  the  mag- 
netic needle  is  90*;  the  area  of  influence  due 
to  such  pole«  is  generally  very  restricted.  The 
aclinic  line,  or  line  of  no  magnetic  inclination, 
is  usually  called  the  "magnetic  equator,"  as  it 
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Bcparatefl  the  north  magnetic  hemisphere  (where 
the  norUi  end  of  the  dip  needle  points  down- 
ward) from  the  south  magnetic  hemisphere 
(where  ihe  north  end  of  the  dip  needle  points 
above  the  horizon  or  the  sonth  end  points  down- 
ward). Owing  to  the  Beeular  ehuiges  <Mf  the 
eartii's  magnetiem,  the  isoelink  lines  and  Uie 
magnetto  poles  change  tiwir  positltma  with  the 
lapse  of  tune. 

I80CBATES,  t-sOk'rft'tSz  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
'ItnKpints,  laokratee)  (436-338  B.o.)>  Though 
one  of  the  10  Attic  orators  of  the  Alexandrian 
Canon  (see  Cahon  Auizandkinus),  Isocrates 
was  rather  a  publicist  and  a  pamphleteer  tiian 
an  orator.  His  long  life,  as  De  Quincey  interest- 
ingly points  out  in  his  essay  on  Stglv,  spans 
tiie  eoituTy  from  Perides  to  Alezuider.  In 
youth  he  was  attached  to  the  Socratie  circle  and 
Plato  in  the  Phattnu  commmds  him,  whoi  he 
was  still  a  youth,  above  other  orators  for  a  cer- 
tain touch  of  philosophy  that  mi^t  lead  to 
higher  tibinss.  Elsewhere  Plato  seems  to  allude 
to  him  wi&  irony  as  a  rival  teacher  and  the 
exponent  of  a  competing  ideal  of  culture.  His 
first  school,  opened  at  Chios,  was  probably  de- 
voted to  the  professional  rhetoric  of  the  law 
courts,  and  he  himself  wrote  forende  speedies, 
a  few  of  which  have  been  preserved,  niese,  how- 
ever, he  was  inclined  to  disavow  in  later  days 
when  his  school  at  Athens  came  to  represent 
(after  392  B.O.)  what  he  regarded  as  the  more 
broad  and  liberal  training  in  essay  writing  and 
epideictic  (display)  oratory  on  large  political 
and  Hellenic  themes.  From  personal  participa- 
tion in  the  combats  of  the  law  courts  or  the 
assembly  he  was  shut  out  by  a  weak  voice  and 
an  invindble  timidity,  though  he  seems  not  to 
have  been  lacking  in  moral  eonrage.  Isocrates 
stands  for  three  things:  1.  Hie  idea  that  the 
Greeks  should  unite  to  conquer  Persia.  This  is 
set  fortii  in  his  most  brilliant  performance,  the 
Panegyricus,  which  cost  him  10  years  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  published  at  Olympia  in 
880  B.a  Failing  to  influence  Athens  and  Sparta, 
he  appealed  to  Individuals — Jason  of  Pherte,  the 
tyrant  Dionysins,  Philip  of  Macedon.  The  leg- 
end dConseerated  by  lulton's  sonnet  that  the 
"dishonest  victory  at  Clueronea,  fatal  to  liberty, 
killed  with  report  that  tAA  man  doqnent,"  is 
sufficiently  refuted  by  tiie  tone  erf  the  letter  to 
Philip,  Indeed,  the  conquest  of  Asia  by  Alex- 
ander, though  not  accomplished  by  a  union  of 
Athens  and  Sparta,  was  in  many  ways  a  striking 
fulfillment  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Panegyricus, 
2.  Isocrates'  ideal  of  culture  as  a  facidty  of 
elegant  disquisition  occupying  the  happy  mean 
between  the  narrow  utilitarianism  of  the  advo- 
cate and  the  unprofltaUe  snbtietiea  of  a  Plato 
is  to  us,  as  exnnplified  In  his  writings,  a  ridic- 
ulous and  platitoainous  thing.  But  nerortheleea 
his  school  did  as  much  as  the  Aeaden^  of  Plato 
to  make  the  Athens  of  the  fourth  cratury  the 
schoolroistrera  of  Greece.  Dissertations  have 
been  written  about  his  pupils.  Among  them 
were  the  historians  Ephorus  and  Theopompus, 
and  the  orators  Isieus,  Lycurgus,  and  Hyperides. 
From  that  school,  says  Cicero,  as  from  tne  Tro- 

}'an  horse,  a  company  of  naught  but  chieftains 
ssued  forth,  3.  Isocrates,  though  not  himself 
a  great  writer,  holds  a  great  place  in  the  evolu- 
ti<m  of  European  prose.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the 
brilliant  Sophist  Gorgias  (q.v.),  who  freely  em- 
ployed as  ornaments  of  prose  jingling  assoiuuice, 
alliterati<m,  balanced  uiUthesis  of  tho^g^t  and 
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eniression,  strildng  metaphor,  and  other  rhetori- 
cal features  of  Greek  poetry.  Isocrates  tem- 
pered the  excess  of  these  "Goi^an  flgiires,"  init 
retained  them  so  far  as  consonant  with  the  gen- 
ius of  ornate  but  not  extravagant  prose.  He 
also  praetieed  and  tau^t  the  Bmooth  organic 
structure  of  the  long  rhythmical  period,  the 
aT<ndance  of  hiatus,  Uie  conscious  variation  of 
phrase  and  selection  of  synonym.  These  and 
many  other  traits  of  style  employed  by  him  in 
a  mechanical  and  monotonous  way  were  studied 
in  him  by  the  world's  three  great  masters  of 
prose — ^Plato,  Demosthenes,  and,  later,  Cica«. 
And  Cicero  has  made  them  the  common  property 
of  all  educated  men  in  theory  if  not  in  practice. 

Isocrates'  21  orations  and  10  possibly  genuine 
letters  fill  two  small  volumes  of  the  Teubner 
texts.  They  have  been  partly  translated  into 
English  by  Freese,  part  i  (London,  1804).  They 
are  not  ^tirely  free  from  dullness.  There  is 
an  ample  analysis  and  account  of  all  of  them 
in  R.  C.  Jebb,  Attio  Orators,  vol.  ii  (London, 
1876).  Consult  also:  F.  W.  Blass,  Attitehe 
Beredtamkeit  (Leipzig,  1868-^0;  2d  ed.,  1887- 
93) ;  id.,  Die  Rhytkmm  der  attiaoh«%  Kumst- 
prom  (Leipzig,  1901);  W.  G.  Wright,  A  Bhort 
History  of  Oreek  Literature  {Hew  York,  1007) ; 
Adams,  "Recent  Views  of  the  Political  Influence 
of  Isocrates,"  in  GloMioal  Philology,  voL  vii 
(Chicago,  1912) ;  H.  M.  Hubbell,  The  Infiuenoe 
of  Isooratea  on  Cicero,  Dionyeiua,  and  Arietide$ 
(New  Haven,  1913).  There  is  a  good  English 
annotated  edition  of  the  Panegyrietu  by  Sandys, 
and  selected  oratlcms  have  bsoi  edited  with  OW- 
man  notes  hr  Schneider  (Berlin,  1888). 

I'SODIUOBCTOnS  SEBIE&   See  Isoxoa- 

PHISlf. 

ISODYKAKIC  (I's^dl-u&m'Ik)  XJNES  (from 
Gk.  UoSipofMi,  ieodynamoa,  having  eq\ial  power, 
from  teot,  i»og,  equal  -|-  Upofut,  dynamia,  power, 
from  iiivtitcStit,  dynaatkai,  to  be  able).  A  line 
supposed  drawn  on  the  earth's  surface  connecting 
the  points  at  whieh  the  intoiuty  or  strength  (n 
the  earth's  magnetie  field  has  the  same  nnmerieal 
value.  There  are  three  sets  of  these  lines — the 
tines  of  equal  horizontal  intensity,  the  lines  of 
equal  vertical  intensity,  and,  flniUly,  the  lines 
of  equal  total  intensity.  The  first  set  show  how 
the  component  (the  horizontal  one)  of  tiie 
earth's  magnetie  intensity  acting  on  a  compass 
needle  varies  from  place  to  place;  this  compo- 
nent is  a  maximum  in  the  equatorial  regions  and 
reduces  to  zero  at  the  magnetic  poles.  The  sec- 
ond set  show  how  the  component  (the  vertical 
one)  acting  on  the  dip  needle  varies  over  the 
earth,  this  component  being  zero  along  the  mag- 
netic equator  (see  Inclination)  and  increasing 
with  approach  to  the  magnetic  poles.  The  third 
set  map  out  the  numerical  values  of  the  total 
intensity,  the  minimum  values  occurring  in  tiie 
equatorial  r^ons  and  the  maximum  in  the  hi^ 
northerly  and  southerly  latitudes.  Owing  to 
the  earth's  complex  maenetlzatimi,  the  maxi- 
mum values  of  the  vertical  and  of  the  total 
intensity  are  not  found  at  the  magnetic  poles. 
All  three  sets  of  lines  are  subject  to  change  with 
the  lapse  of  years.    See  Texrgstkial  iZLoinn- 

18M;  IBOCLINIO. 

ISOGAJTY,  t-sOg^ft-ml  (from  Gk.  lirot,  teoa, 
equal  +  yd/uis,  gamos,  marriage).  A  condition 
in  plants  in  which  the  pairing  sex  cells  (ga- 
metes) are  similar,  i.e.,  they  show  no  evident 
distinction  into  male  and  female.  Only  the  low- 
est plants  are  Isogamous.  The  contrasting  term 
is  hetwogamy  (q.v.).   When  gametea  are  reo- 
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ognized  as  male  and  female,  this  means  that  the 
former  is  a  small  and  active  cell,  while  the 
latter  is  a  very  large  and  pasuve  cell.  In  isog- 
amj,  however,  it  must  be  realised  that  the 
two  pairing  gametes  are  phTsiologically  unlike, 
or  they  would  not  pair.  The  real  difference, 
therefore,  is  present  in  ist^my  as  well  as  in 
heterogamy.    See  Febiilization. 

I'SOqE^OTH  EBMS.  The  name  given  to  im- 
aginary ^nes  beneath  the  earth's  surface  pass- 
ing through  points  of  equal  temperature. 

ISOOONICf  (t'8«-g0n1k)  UOTES  (from  Gk. 
fffof,  isoa,  equal  +  yivos,  gonoa,  angle),  or  Isoo- 
ONAL  Link.  A  line  supposed  drawn  on  the 
eartii's  surface  connecting  the  points  at  which 
the  magnetie  decUnatltm,  or  an^  which  the 
compass  direction  makes  with  the  true  meridian, 
is  tne  same.  The  line  of  zero  magnetic  deeli- 
naUon  is  railed  tiie  agonic  line.  Bee  Cknc- 
FASS ;   DKXiiiATion ;  Dbolinoiibtbb  ;  Tkbbks- 

TBIAZ.  MAGIfETISU;  ISOdJinO. 

ISOOOHISIC,  t-sOg'A-Dlzm.  See  Isouobphish. 

I'SOOBAU  (from  Gk.  Uot,  isoa,  equal  + 
ypi^up,  graphein,  to  write).  In  mathematics, 
a  diagram  meant  to  show  OTaphically  a  relation 
betireen  tiiree  Tariables.  Also  a  convenient  name 
for  kH  those  lines  used  on  charts  and  diagrams 
to  connect  polntiB  chanMsterized  by  equality  in 
some  respect.  Among  the  meteorological  iso- 
grams  may  be  mentioned  isotherm,  isobar, 'isab- 
normals,  isolwet.  Consult  C.  F.  Talman,  "Me- 
teorological laograms,"  in  Sdmtifio  American 
Bupplement,  No.  1918  (New  York,  1910).  See 

ISOUk  BELLA,  fzthlk  bel'U.  One  of  the 
Borromean  Islands  (q.T.)  in  Lago  Mag^ore 
(q^),  Italy. 

TSOLA  DEL  LIBI,  del  Wt6.  A  city  in  the 
Province  of  Caaerta,  Italy,  96  miles  northwest 
of  Naples,  on  the  rivers  Liri  (Liris)  and  Fibreno 
(Fibrenns),  which  furnish  power  for  paper,  ear- 
pet,  cloth,  and  woolen  factories  and  for  machine 
works.  As  the  name  indicates,  the  main  town 
la  on  an  island  in  the  Liri,  which  has  magnifi- 
cent waterfalls  80  feet  high.  Half  a  mile  be- 
yond the  picturesque  estate  of  M.  Lefebvre, 
afterward  the  Count  of  Balaorano,  are  tiie 
twelfth-eentniy  ohnrch  of  San  Domenioo,  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  Isola,  and  the 
tenth-century  monastery  where  Gregory  VII  was 
once  a  monk.  The  former  is  supposed  to  rest 
(m  the  site  of  a  villa  of  Cicero,  csLlled  Arpinas, 
and  tiie  Isola  Sut  Paolo  is  believed  to  be  the 
Insula  Arpinas,  where  the  orator  was  bom. 
(See  ABPino.)  Vor  a  description  of  the  villa 
ud  its  neigUKwhood,  see  Cicero,  D9  Legibua,  ii, 
8;  the  Tills  was  supposed  to  be  tiie  seene  of  tiie 
dialogue  De  Lcgibua.  Five  miles  west  of  Isola 
dd  Llri  is  the  thirteenth-eoitury  abbey  of  Santi 
Giovanni  e  Paido  di  Casamari,  now  state  prop- 
erty. As  an  example  of  early  Gothic  it  is 
rivaled  in  Italy  only  by  the  convent  of  Fossanova 
in  Sonnino  (q.v.).  The  name  Casamari,  at- 
tached to  a  place  about  6  miles  west  of  Isola, 
preserves  the  memory  of  ^e  birthplace  of 
Marius  (q.v.).  Isola  has  stone  quarries  and  is 
lighted  by  electricity.  Pop.  (commune),  1901, 
8802;  1911,  8416. 

ISOLA  OBOSSA,  grds'sft.  A  long  and  nar- 
row island  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  Austria. 
Area,  35  square  miles  (Hap:  Austria,  D  6).  It 
is  poorly  watered,  but  nevertheless  produces 
southern  fruite,  such  as  grapes,  olives,  and  figs; 
it  has  also  important  fisheries.  Pop.,  about 
4000,  mostly  Croats.  Its  chief  town.  Sale, 
Vol.  Xn.— 28 
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has  a  harbor,  m  lighthouse,  and  a  population  of 

846. 

ISOLA  MADBE,  mA'drft,  One  of  the  Borro- 
mean Islands  (q.v.)  in  Lago  Maggiore  (q.v.), 
Italy. 

ISOLANI,  «'b6-1&^6,  Johaitn  Ludwio  Hek- 
TOB,  (jOUht  (1686-1640).  An  Imperial  cavalry, 
general  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  bom  at  GVrz, 
of  a  noble  Cypriot  family.  He  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Turks  in  1602,  and  after  his  escape 
became  commander  of  a  regiment  of  Croats 
and  fought  against  Mansfield.  In  1632  he  was 
put  in  command  of  all  the  Croatian  forces; 
two  years  later  be  was  made  Count,  after  desert- 
ing Wallenstein,  who  had  treated  him  well.  A 
clever  leader  of  li^t  cavalry  and  a  terrible 
raider,  Isolani  foi^t  in  Pioardy  and  Burgundy 
(1636),  then  in  Hesse,  Pomerania,  and  along 
the  upper  Rhine  (1639)  against  Gu6briant. 

IBOLATIOH,  I'sA-lft'sbOn  or  Is'Ma'ahftn 
(from  iaolatc,  from  Fr.  isolcr.  It.  iaolare,  from 
ML.  insuUjre,  to  separate,  from  Lat.  inaula, 
island,  from  tn,  in  +  solum,  sea,  Gk.  vdXof, 
solos,  surge).  In  evolution,  tiie  separation  or 
segregation  of  any  assemUi^  of  plant*  or  ani- 
mals in  a  limited  area,  so  that  the  incipient 
varieties  or  species  are  prevented  from  breediiw 
with  those  of  adjoining  regions.  Through  snca 
isolatirai  the  levding  effects  of  free  croning  or 
mixing  with  allied  varieties  are  prevoited.  Thvu 
variations  or  nascent  species  become  localized, 
with  the  result  that  there  are  many  thousands 
of  local  races,  varieties,  and  species. 

Besides  geographical  isolation  there  are  other 
kinds  of  segregation.  Darwin  suggested  two 
forms:  (1)  arising  fnmi  organisms  nreeding  at 
slightly  different  seasons;  (2)  "from  varieties 
of  the  same  kind  preferring  to  pair  together." 
To  the  first  of  these  may  be  added  the  inbreeding 
of  butterflies  of  two  dmerent  broods,  a  part  <n 
one  brood  being  belated  and  flying  with  th^r 
"nephews  and  nieces."   See  DiooNxunsu. 

lAmarck  was  the  first  to  broach  the  subject 
of  the  doctrine  of  isolation  as  a  factor  in  spe(»es 
making  in  referring  to  man.  Considering  or- 
ganisms in  general,  be  points  out  that  in  repro- 
ductive uniMis  the  crossings  betireen  the  mdl- 
vidnals  which  have  different  qualities  or  forms 
are  necessarily  opposed  to  the  continuous  prou- 
gation  of  these  ^^lalitiea  and  their  forms.  He 
tiien  instances  man  and  says  that,  if  distance  of 
habitation  did  not  separate  men,  the  intermix- 
ture by  generation  would  cause  the  general  char- 
acteristics distinguishing  different  natitms  to 
disappear.  Wagner  (1868)  has  fully  proved  by 
numerous  examples  the  imp<Mrtance  of  migration 
and  isolation  in  species  making.  See  Migba- 
TiON,  Waqitib's  Law  of. 

As  a  result  of  15  years'  ooUeeting.  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  of  land  shells  belonging  mostly 
to  genera  found  nowhere  else,  Oulick  established 
the  fact  that  in  each  mountain  valley  of  the 
forest  r^on  of  Oahu  there  is  a  great  number 
of  local  species  (200,  represented  by  700  or  800 
varieties)  belonging  to  several  genera,  and  that 
each  of  the  20  valleys  contains  <me  or  more 
local  varieties  or  species  restricted  to  that  val- 
ley. On  tracing  this  wonderfully  differentiated 
assembly  from  valley  to  vall^  it  became  ap- 
parent that  a  slight  variation  in  the  occupants 
of  a  valley  as  compared  with  those  of  the  ad- 
jacent valley  becomes  more  pronounced  in  the 
next  or  third  valley,  still  more  in  the  fourth, 
and  so  on.  Thus  be  was  able  roughly  to  esti- 
mate tiie  amount  of  divergence  between  the  oc- 
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cupanto  of  any  two  given  vallcye  by  measuring 
ihe  number  of  nules  between  them  (Romanes). 
Oulick  thinks  tiie  evolution  of  tiieee  different 
forms  cannot  be  attributed  to  differences  in  their 
octemal  conditicma.  The  forest  area,  corering 
one  of  the  mountain  ranges,  in  which  the  snails 
live,  is  about  40  miles  long  and  6  or  6  miles 
wide.  He  states  that  the  rainfall  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  mountain  is  somewhat  heavier 
than  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  higher  ridges 
of  the  mountains  are  cooler  than  the  valleys, 
but  the  valleys  on  one  side  of  the  range  have  a 
climate  the  same  in  every  respect.  The  vegeta- 
tkaa  in  the  valleys  differs  somewhat  frtmi  that 
on  the  ridges,  but  the  vegetation  of  the  differ- 
ent v^leys  IB  much  the  same — tiie  birds,  insects, 
and  larger  animals  the  same.  Though,  as 
In  as  we  can  observe,  the  conditions  are  the 
same  in  the  vall^  on  one  side  of  the  range, 
eadi  has  a  moUuscan  fauna  differing  in  some 
d^l^ree  from  that  of  any  other.  He  also  adds 
that  a  genus  is  represented  in  several  successive 
valleys  by  allied  species,  sometimes  feeding  on 
the  same,  sometimea  on  different  plants.  In 
every  sndi  case  It  appeared  that  the  valleys 
that  are  nearest  to  eaeh  other  furnish  the  most 
nearly  allied  forms,  and  a  full  set  of  the  vari- 
eties of  each  species  presents  a  minute  gradation 
of  forms  between  the  more  divergent  ^pes  found 
in  the  more  widely  separated  localities.  After 
giving  reasons  for  the  oelief  that  this  variation 
is  not  due  to  differences  in  their  external  condi- 
ti(ms,  Oulick  concludes  that  the  difference  is 
due  to  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  time  of 
8q>aration  of  each  vane^^  and  also  to  vdiat  he 
terms  "enmnlative  sc^r^atira,**  '^segr^te 
breeding,"  and  'Mndependent  generation."  In  his 
interesting  essay  <m  Phyaiologioal  Sanction 
(1886  and  1897),  Romanes  states  that  the  es- 
seace  of  the  principle  consists  in  all  cases  of  the 
diversifying  effect  of  croas-infertili^,  whenso- 
ever and  howsoever  it  may  happen  in  particular 
cases  to  have  been  caused.  (See  Phtsiolooical 
SlUDcnon.)  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  is 
but  Uttle  different  from  GnUck's  *'enmiiUtive" 
or  "intensive"  s^n^tion.  See  BvOLtmoN, 
Faotor9  of  Evol»tio»;  CLAavmoAXSon  or  An- 
luu,  £fpeofes. 

After  all  the  careful  work  done  by  Onlidc  it 
is  yet  to  be  doubted  whether  the  chief  or  initial 
factors  in  the  wonderful  specialization  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  land  shells  of  Oahu  are 
not  the  result  of  migration  into  new  regions, 
varying  in  natural  conditions.  For  the  present, 
then,  Wagner's  factors  of  migration  into  areas 
with  differing  conditions  of  life  and  isolation, 
and  the  oonsequent  prevmtlon  of  intercrossing 
with  the  original  or  parent  forms,  may  be  ac- 
cepted «B  the  essential  causes  of  tiie  origin  of 
perhaps  two-thirds  to  one-half  of  existing  as 
well  as  extinct  species. 

Bibliography.  J.  T.  Oulick,  "On  Diversity  of 
Evolution  under  One  Set  of  External  Condi- 
tions," in  Linnean  Society  of  London,  Journal 
Zoology  (London,  1872) ;  id.,  Divergent  Evolu- 
tion through  Cumulative  Segregation  { ib., 
1888) ;  id.,  "Divergent  Evolution  and  the  Dar- 
winian Theory,"  in  American  Journal  of  Science 
(New  Haven,  January,  1800);  F.  W.  Hutton, 
"Place  of  Isolation  in  O^anic  Evolution,"  in 
yatural  Science,  vol.  xi  (London,  1897);  id., 
Evolution:  Racial  and  Sabitudinal  (Carnegie 
Institution,  Publications,  No.  26,  Washington, 
1005) ;  Kellogg,  Dmrmniam  To-Day  (New  York, 


1907) ;  Dewar  and  Finn,  The  Making  of  Bpeet«9 
(L<md(Hi,  1900)  i  Jordan,  "Is(^ion  as  a  Factor 
in  Oi^canie  Evolutitm,"  in  Fifty  Yean  of  i>af 
«mn»m  (New  York,  1009). 

ISOLD,  ISOLDS,  I-s&Id<»  XSOVD^  I-sOnd', 
XBOVD,  I-sBCd'.   See  ISECLT.   

ISOMAONETIC  (rsA-mflg-netlk)  XilHBS 
(from  Ok.  fo-ot,  isoa,  equal  -f-  ndywrit,  magni*, 
loadstone).  A  generic  term  in  terrestrial  mag- 
netism for  the  class  of  lines  supposed  drawn 
on  the  earth's  surface  connecting  the  points  at 
which  any  particular  magnetic  element  has  the 
same  numerical  value,  ^ere  are,  thus,  isogon- 
ies  (lines  of  equal  magnetic  declination),  iso- 
elinics  (lines  of  equal  magnetic  Inclination), 
isodynamiea  (lines  of  equal  horiaontal  Intensi^, 
lines  of  equal  vertical  intensity,  and  lines  of 
equal  total  intensity).   See  TuBBBiBiaL  Mao- 

NBTIBH;  IBOOUNAI.;  ISOOOnO  LlHES;  IBODT- 
NAHIO  LiKKS. 

ISOMBBISIC,  t-s&m^er-Iz'm.  See  Chbhistst; 
Valency  ;  Cabbor  Compounds  ;  Stkbbochem- 
ISTBT;  Ctanic  Acid;  Allotbopt. 

ISOKET^C  PEBSFEOTIVE.  A  system 
of  conventional  projection  by  which  all  three 
dimensions  are  represented  to  scale  in  a  sin^ 
drawing.  Vertical  lines  are  drawn  vertical,  wd 
the  two  systoDDS  of  horizmital  lines  at  ri^ 
angles  to  each  other  of  a  vertical  cube  are  rep- 
resented by  lines  at  a  fixed  inclination,  usually 
30"  to  the  horizontal,  and  drawn  to  the  same 
scale  as  the  verticals,  or  sometimes  to  a  special 
scale  indicated  in  the  margin.  Lines  in  other 
than  these  tiiree  directions  are  laid  off  by  their 
relations  to  these.  The  term  leometrio  Projeo- 
tion  is  often  used  instead  of  Itometrio  Percep- 
tive and  is  more  strictiy  ecnreet. 

ISOMETBIC  8T8TEX.  See  OETBTALii>a> 
BAPHT,  and  Plate  of  Cbtbtal  F<»ub. 

ISOMOBPHISII,  I'sft-mOr'flz^  (from  «so- 
morphoua,  from  Gk.  f#of,  ieoe,  equal  +  f»p^ 
morphi,  form).  The  relationship  existing  be- 
tween solid  substances  which  are  similar  in  thdr 
chemical  composition  and  constitution,  have 
similar  crystalline  forms,  and  are  capable  of 
forming  homogeneous  mixed  crystals  (  solid  so- 
lutions"). A  substance  standing  In  an  is<Hnor- 
phous  relationship  to  anotho*  is  capable  <rf 
growing  in  a  saturated  xdntim  of  that  other, 
Uie  la^r  then  forming  a  mantie  uonnd  tiie 
first  as  a  nucleus.  Ostwald  proposes  to  define 
the  relationship  between  two  IsomorpboaB  sub- 
stances as  the  capacity  of  one  to  cause  immedi- 
ate crystallization  in  a  eupertaturated  solution 
of  another,  just  as  a  crystal  of  any  substance  is 
capable  of  causing  its  own  supersaturated  solu- 
tion to  crystallize  immediately.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  observed  that  while  the  relationship  of 
isomorphism  certainly  exists,  our  knowledge  of 
its  intimate  nature  is  ver^  vague,  and  neither 
of  the  above  definitions  gives  adequate  expres- 
sion to  all  of  the  known  facts,  llie  ordliwiy 
carbonates  of  calcium  (caleite),  magnesium 
(magnesite),  iron  (siderite),  manganese  (rho- 
dochroeite),  and  zinc  (smitbsonite),  all  form 
crystals  of  the  same  crystal  syst^  and  for  the 
most  part  of  the  same  crystal  class  (see  Cbts- 
talloobapht)  ;  and,  further,  their  correspond- 
ing fnterfaeial  anjj^  apprmch  to  the  same  val- 
oes.  Not  all  substances  dosefy  rdated  in  thdr 
ohonical  composition  are  isomorphous,  and,  ex- 
ceptionally, substances  which  have  no  chemical 
ruationship  have  similar  symmetry  of  erystali 
and  angles  in  close  correqrandence.    (Such  an 
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aoddflutal  nsanblanoe  of  the  eryatal  forma  of 
chemically  nnrelated  aubBtanoes  ia  described  aa 
iaogtmiam.)  In  the  case  of  aalta  the  chemical 
component  which  aeema  mainly  to  condition  the 
symmetry  of  the  moleciile  is  the  acid  radical, 
the  metal  having  less  influence  upon  the  crys- 
tal's symmetry,  though  affecting  the  aize  of 
crystal  angles.  (See  Mobphotbopism.)  The 
metals  of  a  aeries  of  isomorphous  salts  are  siud 
to  be  isomoridioiu  elonoitB,  and  it  ia  foimd  that 
for  the  most  part  tbciy  are  of  the  same  or  related 
groups  of  ^unents.   See  Pxkiodic  Law. 

When  a  substance  has  been  found  to  form 
crystals  of  more  than  one  kind,  it  is  said  to  be 
dimorphous,  trimorphous,  or  polymorphous,  the 
term  "dimorphous"  being  used  in  a  general  sense 
to  describe  substances  which  exhibit  three  or 
more  aa  well  as  two  kinds  of  crystals.  Sulphur 
crystallizes  from  fusion  in  Img  needle-like  crys- 
tals of  monoclinio  symmetey,  bat  from  a  scun- 
tioa  in  carbon  bisulphide  in  orthorhombic  crys- 
tals. Under  other  special  conditions  it  assumes 
other  kinds  of  symmetry.  Carbonate  of  lime, 
which  ia  generally  found  crystallized  in  nature 
aa  hexagonal  (trigonal)  crystals  (calcite),  is 
less  frequently  found  in  crystals  of  the  ortho- 
rhombic  system  (aragonite)  and  with  different 
physical  properties  from  those  of  calcite.  As 
soqilained  above,  calcite  bdcmgs  in  an  iaonor- 
phous  series  with  carbonate  of  magnesia,  car- 
bonate of  iron,  carbonate  of  dnc,  etc  Arago- 
nite on  the  other  hand,  is  a  member  of  a  differ- 
ent isomorphous  group  in  which  are  carbonate 
of  strontium,  carbonate  of  barium,  and  carbo- 
nate of  lead.  A  double  group  of  this  kind  con- 
nected by  a-  dimorphous  substance  (carbonate 
of  lime  as  calcite  and  aragonite)  is  known  as  an 
isodimorphous  group  or  series.    See  Cbtstai- 

L08BAPHT;  CHBMISTBT;  ATOUIO  WHOHTS. 

IBOMXnA,  valhiass^k,  EiTHKU  (fl.  seven- 
teenth omtary).    A  Japanese  mathanatidan. 


kami,  Bittory  of  Japaneae  MatTmnatie*  (Chi- 
cago, 1014). 

ISOND.    See  Iseult. 

I'SOPEBTBEET^C  FIOUBES  (from  Gk. 
iaoty  isosy  equal  +  mplitxTpov,  perimctron,  perim- 
eter, from  wtpl,  peri,  around  +  pUrpof,  metron, 
measure).  Plane  figures  having  equal  perim- 
eters. In  the  seventeenth  century  all  prob- 
lems which  demanded  the  statunent  of  a  maxi- 
mum or  minimum  property  of  fimctions  were 
called  iaoperimetric  problems.  To  the  oldest 
problems  of  this  kind  belong  especially  tiiose 
in  which  one  curve  with  a  maximum  or  minimum 
property  was  to  be  found  from  a  class  of  curves 
of  equal  perimeters.  That  the  circle,  of  all  iso- 
perimetric  figures,  gives  the  maximum  area  is 
said  to  have  been  known  to  Py^agoraa.  In  the 
writings  of  Pappus  a  series  of  propositions  re- 
lating to  figures  of  equal  perimeters  is  found. 
In  tM  fourteenth  century  toe  Italian  mathema- 
ticians also  worked  on  problems  of  this  kind. 
But  J<Aann  Bernoulli  (1696)  and  Euler  (1744) 
applied  the  calculus  of  variations  to  these  prob- 
lems, and  Euler  gave  a  purely  analytic  treat- 
ment in  his  celebrated  work,  Methodus  /nt>eiH- 
endi  lAneOB  Citrvat.  .  ,  .  This  theory  culmi- 
nated in  the  calculus  of  variations,  Lagrange 
supplying  the  impropriate  notation.  An  illus- 
tranon  in  problnus  of  this  class  is  that  of  Jakob 
Bernoulli— of  bM  curves  of  the  same  length  de> 
scribed  on  a  given  base,  to  determine  one  anch 
that  the  area  of  a  second  curve,  each  of  whose 
ordinates  is  a  given  function  of  the  correspond- 
ing ordinate  or  arc  of  the  first,  may  be  a  maxi- 
mum or  a  minimum.  See  Maxima  and  Mnrou. 

I'SOPIiETHS  (from  Ok.  froi,  mos,  equal  + 
wK^Bqz,  plBthof,  number).  These  are  curves 
connecting  tiiose  points  in  a  diagram  which 
have  the  same  numbera  or  values.  This  name 
might  be  logically  applied  to  any  isogram  (q.T.), 
aa  it  is  a  synonymous  word.   In  practice  it  is 
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His  chief  work  was  the  Ketmgi-ahd,  which  ap- 
peared in  five  books  in  1660  and  was  again 
published  in  1684.  The  work  makes  some  at- 
t^pt  at  integration  and  contains  a  number 
of  very  ingenious  problems  and  some  interesting 
examples  of  magic  squares,  magic  circles,  and 
seto  of  magic  wheels.    Ckinsult  Smith  and  Mi- 


restricted  to  the  lines  drawn  through  points  of 
equal  value  in  a  diagram  made  by  inserting  the 
proper  value  for  any  ^ven  element  at  the  proper 
intersections  of  a  coordinate  net  having  hours 
along  one  axis  (usually  ordinates)  and  days 
of  the  year  along  the  other  axis  (abscises).  If 
the  average  temperatures  for  this  net  are  prop- 
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erly  entered  thereon,  the  lines  connecting  equal 
temperatures  would  be  called  thermO'iaopletha, 
and  they  would  present  what  may  be  regarded 
as  a  contoured  topographic  map  of  the  tempera- 
ture eurfacea  prevauing  at  Uie  locality  of  oWr- 
Tation  (e.g.,  Washington,  D.  C.)  tiiroughout  the 
average  or  "normal^  year.  The  figure  on  the 
preceding  paa»  preseaitB  such  a  cuagram'  for 
Waahingtrai,  D.  C. 
The  advantages  of  this  graphic  method  for 

{tresenthig  any  climatological  element  are  that 
t  fumiutes  very  characteristic,  comparable, 
graphic  pictures  of  the  same  element  in  differ- 
ent localities;  it  permits  one  to  seize  at  a 
glance  the  distribution  of  the  element  through- 
out the  two  ranges  of  time^  or  time  and  ^ace, 
emptied  and  tiie  rdation  it  bears  to  time  and 
season;  and  it  furnishes  convenient  graphic  in< 
terpolatlons  and  comparisons  between  neighbor* 
ing  records  of  dUTermg  lengths.  Similar  con- 
stmetions  are  very  Instructive  in  the  study  of 
hydrolcwic  phenomena,  and  they  have  been  very 
useful  m  revealing  the  process  of  the  seasonal 
overturning  of  the  waters  of  lakes  and  reservoirs. 

Consult:  Erk,  "Ueber  die  Darstellung  der 
stttndlichen  und  iahrlichen  Vertheilung  der  Tem- 
peratur  dureh  «n  onziges  Diagnunm/*  in  Jfe* 
tooraltvisehfl  Zeitaehrift  (Berlin,  1886) ;  Fasslg, 
CUmate  and  Weather  of  Baltimore  (Baltimore, 
1907);  Cox,  Weather  and  Climate  of  Chieago 
(Chicago,  1914) ;  Hann,  Lehrhuch  der  Meteoro- 
logie  (Leipzig,  1914). 

IS0P'0I)A  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi,,  from  Oik.  fmf, 
Mos,  equal  +  roi^t,  potM,  foot).  An  order  of 
malacostracous  crustaceans  of  the  section  Ar* 
throstoaca,  mostly  aqnatio — some  marine,  some 
inliabitanta  of  fresh  waters-— hut  some  terres- 
trial, inhabiting  damp  places,  as  the  wood  louse 
and  the  like.  They  are  easily  recognized  by  the 
fact  that  the  body  is  flattened  dorsoventrally, 
and  many  of  them — e.g.,  the  sow  bug  or  pill  bug 
(i'oroellio) — hare  the  habit  of  rolling  up  into 
a  ball  with  the  head  tucked  safely  inward.  The 
first  segment  of  the  thorax  is  fused  with  the 
headt  but  the  remainine  seven  are  free  and  bear 
limblike  appendages  without  gills.  In  females 
flie  basal  joints  of  several  of  these  appendages 
bear  lamelue,  which  form  a  brood  pooch  for  the 
e^s.  There  is  never  any  carapace.  The  maxil- 
lipeds,  of  which  there  is  only  a  single  pair,  usu- 
ally fuse  to  form  a  sort  of  lower  lip.  The  ab- 
dominal appendages  are  biramose  and  serve  for 
swimming  and  breathing;  the  most  anterior  pair 
are  usually  thick  and  form  an  operculum  wttich 
serves  to  protect  the  more  delicate  appendages 
behind.  The  heart  is  situated  dtiefiy  in  the  ab> 
domm,  but  extends  forward  a  short  distance  into 
the  thjorax.  While  most  of  the  species  lead  a 
free  life,  some  of  the  marine  fomu  {Cymothoa, 
etc.)  are  parasitic  on  fishes  or  on  other  crusta- 
ceans, or  bore  into  wood,  etc.  See  lUusbution 
under  Obibble. 

One  group  (Bopyridse)  are  parasitic,  living 
under  the  carapace  of  various  shrimps.  The  fe- 
males of  Bopyru*  potemoneCiooIa  (^ickard)  are 
many  times  lat^r  than  the  males  and  are  much 
degenerated,  the  head  being  without  eyes  and 
appendages;  they  retain  their  position  on  their 
host  by  means  of  the  sharp,  hooklike  legs  around 
the  edge  of  the  body.  The  male  in  general  ap- 
pearance shows  but  slight  modifications  and  is 
about  one-fifth  as  large  as  the  female,  and  is 
lodged  partly  out  of  sight  under  the  ventral 
plates  of  its  consort. 
Some  of  these  forms  are  notably  degenerate. 


0  ISOSTASr 

The  Isopoda  are  a  comparatively  small  group 
and  are  generally  small  individuals,  few  species 
reaching  a  length  of  1  inch,  except  in  the  eoloe- 
sal  deep-sea  Bathynomua  giganteue,  dredged  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea  from  a  dinith  of  nearly  a  mile. 
The  colors  are  nsually  dull,  blackish,  gray,  or 
brown;  but  some  of  the  marine  forms  are  hij^ily 
colored,  red  or  brown,  according  to  tiie  hue  ot 
the  seaweed  th^  rest  <m. 

Fossil  isopods,  though  of  little  geological  im* 
portanee,  are  known  from  rocks  as  earW'  as  the 
Upper  Devonian  and  Carboniferous;  also  from 
the  Jurassic  limestones  of  Bavaria  and  other 
MesoKoic  formations.  Most  of  them  have  some 
supotficial  resemblance  to  the  marine  Bpkanma 
and  to  the  terrestrial  wood  lioe  of  modem  time. 
See  Cbtstaciia. 

Bibliography.  Georg  Ldehmann,  Beitrilffe 
«H*  VaturgesolUohte  der  leopoden  (Cased, 
1891) ;  Harriet  Richardson,  Keg  to  the  leopod* 
of  the  Paoifio  (Washingttm.  1899) ;  id..  Keg  to 
the  leopoda  of  the  Atlantic  Ooa$t  (ib.,  1901); 
H.  F.  Moor^  Report  on  Porto  Rican  leopoda 
( ib.,  1901 ) ;  Harriet  Richardson,  I$opod*  Col- 
leeted  at  Hawaiian  lelandt  6y  United  8tate» 
Steamer  Albatro$8  (ib.,  1903) ;  id.,  Contributicm 
to  the  Natural  Bittory  of  the  laopoda  (lb., 
1904) ;  id..  Monograph  on  the  leopode  of  North 
America  (ib.,  1906) ;  id.,  laopoda  CoUeeted  im 
the  North  West  Paeifie  (ib.,  1906). 

I'SOQTTIN'OLINE.    See  QciNOLm. 

ISOSPOKDTLI,  I'sA-spdn'dl-lI  (Neo-Lat.  nom. 
pi.,  fnmi  6k.  Im,  ieoa,  equal  +  ffw6p8v\or,  eponr 
dyloe,  vertebra).  An  order  of  teleoet  fishes,  the 
soft-rayed  fishes.  They  have  the  anterior  verte* 
bra  rimple,  unmodified;  the  mesocoraooid  areh 
is  always  well  developed,  and  the  strong  shoul- 
der girdle  is  connected  with  the  cranium.  There 
are  no  auditory  ossicles.  The  scales  usually  are 
cycloid,  the  ventral  fins  abdominal.  It  is  a 
laige  group,  comprising  the  tarpons,  ladyfishes, 
herrings,  shads,  sardines,  anchovies,  menhadens, 
salmons,  trouts,  whitefishes,  and  related  fami- 
lies, and,  in  the  opinion  of  etmie,  the  Iniomi 
(q.v.)  also.  Consult  Jordan  and  Evermann, 
F\ehe»  of  Northern  and  Middle  Amartoa  (4  ToLa., 
Washington,  1896-1900). 

SSOinPOBT.  See  HohosfOBT. 

ISOSTAST.  A  theory  of  the  stmeture  of 
the  earth  that  postulates  that  all  equal  areas  in 
a  surface  at  a  certain  depth  below  sea  level 
(found  by  geodetic  investigations  to  be  about 
122  kilometers,  or  76  miles)  are  subject  to  the 
same  pressure,  and  that  below  that  surface  the 
earth's  materials  are  in  a  state  of  equilibrinm. 
It  is  assumed  that  there  is  the  same  mass  or 
amount  of  material  in  each  unit  oolunm  which 
extends  from  the  actual  surface  of  the  sea  or 
land  to  the  depth  stated.  Therefore  that  mate- 
rial of  a  continent  which  is  above  sea  level  is 
compensated  or  counterbalanced  by  a  deficiency 
of  mass  in  the  lithosphere  (outer  part  of  the 
earth)  below  it,  while  the  deficiency  of  mass  in 
the  space  occupied  by  the  water  of  the  oceans 
is  eonnterbalaneed  hy  an  excess  of  matter  in  the 
lithosphere  under  the  ocean.  The  condition  oi 
isoataay  obtains  because  of  the  yielding  of  the 
earth's  materials  to  long-continued  strains, 
though  they  may  be  rigid  or  unyielding  to  stress 
differences  acting  for  a  short  time  only. 

The  great  inequalities  of  elevation  between 
the  continental  lands  and  the  oceanic  basins,  ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  are  maintained  not  so 
mudb  by  rigidity  of  the  rock  materials  as  be- 
cause of  differences  in  density — the  projecting 
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land  areas  being  composed  of  lighter  materials 
than  the  depressed  sea  bottoms.  The  mountidn 
masses  which  rise  16,000  feet  or  more  above  sea 
lerel  are  buoyed  or  floated,  as  it  were,  on  the 
substratum.  From  a  geological  standpoint  the 
most  important  consequence  involved  is  that 
any  diange  of  load  upon  one  part  of  the  crust 
finds  compensation  by  a  morement  in  the  sub- 
stratum from  thtt  area  of  increased  preuure 
towards  that  of  diminished  pressure.  Thus, 
elevated  regions  which  are  being  eroded  and 
wont  down  at  the  surface  tend  to  rise,  while 
the  oceanic  depressions  which  receive  the  weight 
of  sediment  gradually  sinlc.  The  shifting  or 
movement  of  tiie  underlying  material  affortu  an 
explanation  for  the  crumbling  and  folding  of 
rocks.  The  principle  of  isostesy,  as  explained 
by  Dnttm,  lus  received  stnoiff  siQiport  reoentiy 
from  the  series  of  investigations  made  by  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  under 
Hayford.  Measurements  of  the  force  of  gravitT 
at  widely  distributed  stattons  show  aetaal  vari- 
ations of  daisify  that,  on  the  wlu^  eonfwm 
with  it. 

C<Hisult:  J.  F.  Hayford,  Figure  of  the  Earth 
and  Itostatj/  from  MeaawremeiUt  in  the  United 
States  {Washington,  1900);  id.,  Bupplemeittary 
Invettigation  in  1909  of  the  Figure  of  the  Earth 
amd  Jtoataay  (ib..  1910) ;  Hayford  axiA.  Bowies 
Effect  of  Topography  and  laoetatio  Compenta- 
Hon  upon  the  Intennty  of  Cfravity  (ib.,  1912) ; 
and  other  publications  of  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  See  Defuotion 
or  TH»  Plumb  Lnts;  Geodkst. 

ISOTXLUS  (l-s6t^«-10s)  DEKAY.  A  genus 
of  trilobites  belonging  to  the  Asaphidv  and  for 
a  time  considered  as  identical  with  Aaaphua 
(q.v.),  but  distinguished  from  it  the  smooth 
.eephalon  and  pygidlnm,  with  depressed  borders. 
Smub  species  attain  such  great  size  that  they 
belong  to  the  gianta  among  the  trilobitea.  The 
most  common  American  forms  are  Itotelut  gigaa 
and  leotelue  maaimue.  The  former  has  bectnne 
widely  distributed  in  museums,  the  specimens 
coming  from  the  Trenton  limestone  at  Trenton 
Falls,  N.  Y.  The  genus  occurs  abundantiy  in 
the  Ordovician  rodcs  of  Anmioi,  but  ta  rare  In 
Europe. 

ISOTHBBAL  (l-sfith'er^I)  XJNBS,  or 
MOTHUfBflC,  t-iMh'Br^  (from  Ok.  leot,  iaoa^ 
eqiul  4-  94pot,  theroa,  smnmer).  lines  that 
emneet  together  places  that  have  the  same  mean 
summer  tanperature. 

I80THEBMAL,  I's^ther'nuil  (fnun  Gk.  Um, 
ieoe,  equal  +  ^^Pf^V,  therme,  heat).  In  physics, 
an  isothermal  is  a  line  drawn  on  any  diagram 
so  as  to  represent  the  suocessive  values  of  the 
properties  of  a  body  as  it  undergoes  certain 
changes,  the  temperature  being  kept  ecmstant. 
Thus,  if  the  properties  of  the  body  which  are 
to  be  observed  and  noted  are  its  pressure  and 
volume,  the  isothermal  curves  are  drawn  on  a 
diagram  having  pressure  and  volume  as  ordi- 
nates  and  abscissn.  The  ^othermals  of  a  typi- 
cal substance,  carbonie-acid  gas,  COi,  in  the  form 
of  vapor  and  liquid,  are  ^ven  in  the  accom- 
panying figure.  Considering  any  of  the  lower 
curves — i.e.,  the  isothermals  for  traiperatures 
lees  than  81'  C. — It  is  seen  to  ocmsist  of  three 
parts:  the  nearly  vertical  portion  is  the  iso- 
thermal for  the  liquid;  the  horiz<»ital  portion, 
for  the  process  of  evaporation  of  the  liquid, 
when  the  liquid  occupies  the  lower  portion  of 
the  containing  vessel  and  the  vapor  the  upper; 
the  curve  at  the  ri|^t,  whidi  is  nearly  us  hy- 


perbola, is  for  the  vapor  after  all  the  liquid 
nas  evaporated.  The  isothermals  for  tempera* 
tares  higher  than  31*  C.  do  not  have  any  hori- 
zontal portion,  showing  that  as  the  gaseous  sub- 
stance is  compressed  at  these  temperatures  it 
never  condenses  and  becomes  a  liquid — if  it  did 
condense,  tiie  curve  would  beeome  horizontal, 
because  when  the  temperature  is  kept  constant 


the  pressure  of  the  condensing  vapor  does  not 
change.  (See  Hkat.)  Therefore,  if  the  ns  is 
to  be  liquefied,  it  must  be  at  a  temperatiire  lower 
than  31*  C. — i.e.,  lower  than  the  temperature 
corresponding  to  the  first  isothermal  which  does 
not  have  a  horizontal  portion.  This  tempera- 
ture is  called  the  "critical"  temperature. 

It  is  evident  that,  if  the  vapor  at  any  tem- 
perature higher  tluui  the  critical  one  is  eom- 

Sressed,  the  tonperature  being  kept  constant, 
s  volume  may  be  made  very  small;  and  if  ito 
temperature  be  now  lowered  below  the  critical 
value,  thus  making  its  volume  less,  it  may  be* 
come  a  liquid.  Bat  in  the  actual  experiment 
it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  when  the  change 
took  place,  be<»U9e  the  vessel  containing  the 
vapor  (or  lic^uid)  is  full  all  the  time.  Not 
until,  by  a  suitable  increase  in  volume,  the  con- 
dition of  the  matter  is  given  by  a  point  on  the 
horizontal  portion  of  the  isothermal,  cui  one 
tdl  by  observation  that  there  ts  liquid  in  the 
vessel,  for  flien  one  can  see  the  suttace  of  the 

liquid.    

ISOTHEBKAL  LINES,  or  Isothebms.  In 
meteorolf^,  lines  that  connect  places  having 
the  same  temperature  for  a  day,  month,  or  for 
any  given  interval  of  time.  Systems  of  iso- 
thermal lines  for  daily  maps,  as  well  as  for 
monthly  and  annual  means,  present  in  a  veiy 
gri^ihie  manner  the  prevailiiw  temperature  con- 
ditions and  are  therefore  of  universal  use  in 
meteorology.  They  seem  to  have  been  first  used 
by  Alexander  von  Humboldt  in  1817;  but  lines 
of  equal  departure  trom  normal  values  were 
independently  used  by  Brands  in  his  studies  of 
the  daily  weather  map  and  the  storms  of  Ba> 
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rope.    iHothermal  lines  coincide  only  accidm- 
tally,  if  at  all,  with  small  circles  of  latitude, 
owing  to  the  great  influence  of  the  distribution 
of  land  and  water  on  the  temperature  of  the 
air.    The  temperatoTM  obaerred  at  the  respec- 
tive stations  must  be  corrected  or  reduced  to  the 
standard  level  surface  of  the  globe,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  comparable  with  each  other.  This 
reduction  introduces  discrepancies,  but  there  are 
many  reasons  for  retaining  it.    The  rate  of 
reduction  adopted  by  Hann  and  other  olima- 
tologists  is  0.60*  C.  per  100  meters,  or  1*  F. 
for  870  feet.    If  a  chart  has  been  constructed 
using  this  rate  of  reduction,  and  one  should 
desire  to  know  the  temperature  at  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  whose  altitnde  is  given*  we  have  but 
to  rwd  firom  tiie  chart  the  temperature  at  sea 
level,  apply  the  reduction  to  the  given  altitude, 
and  get  at  once  approximately  the  temperature 
of  the  summit.    Tlie  accuracy  of  this  method 
Is,  however,  limited  by  the  fact  tiiat  the  rate 
of  diminuti<Hi  of  temperature  varies  so  much 
that  the  adoption  of  an  average  rate  is  liable 
to  lead  na  astray.  Charts  of  isotiierms  for  each 
month  of  the  year  and  for  the  whole  globe  have 
been  ocmstrueted,  first      Buchan,  and  afterward 
by  the  United  States  WeaUier  Bureau,  and  were 
published  in  full  in  1900  in  degant  style  in 
Bartholomew's  Phjftioal  AtUu. 

Isothermal  lines  can  be  calculated  and  drawn 
for  the  upper  levels  of  the  atmosphere  by  using 
observations  on  mountain  tops  and  in  balloons 
and  Idtcfl.  Lines  of  this  character  were  first 
drawn  by  Hergesell  lor  Eunm  for  certain  days 
in  1898-1000,  on  wMdi  suffldent  data  were  eol- 
leeted  by  means  of  balloons  and  kites.  These 
Usee  show  that  large  variations  in  temperature 
occur  at  the  highest  attainable  levels,  and  that 
the  atmcwphere  in  general  is  a  mixture  of 
masses  of  descoiding  cold  air  and  ascending 
warm  air.  See  charts  under  Teupb&atube, 
Tkbkestbial;  and  Distbibution  op  Ahiicals; 
also  articles  CuiUTB;  DlSTBTBunoir  or  Am- 
KALS;  laOPUTHS;  MErBOBOLOeT. 

XBOXTABD,  t'sSmiK  NiocxxA,  known  as 
N1000L6  n  Hun  in  nanoe  (177S-1818).  An 
Italian  composer  and  musician,  bom  in  Malta. 
He  was  educated  for  the  navy  and  afterward 
entered  commercial  life;  but  meanwhile  he  stud- 
ied the  piano  under  Pin  in  Paris,  and  harmony 
under  vella  and  Azopardi  in  Malta.  Later, 
while  in  Italy,  he  received  further  instruction 
from  Amendola,  Sala,  and  Gnglidmi.  In  1795 
he  produced  his  first  opera,  L'Awiao  ai  maritatu 
The  r«>utatlon  gained  by  several  works  of  the 
kind  obtained  for  him  the  position  of  chapel- 
master  to  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
in  Malta.  In  1798  he  went  to  Paris  and  met 
there  Rodolphe  Kreutzer,  who  collaborated  with 
him  in  two  of  his  operas.  One  of  his  first  suc- 
cesses was  Miohel'Ange  (1802).  He  also  be- 
came known  as  a  pianist.  He  wrote  for  the 
Op4ra  Comiqne  nntu  Boieldieu's  growing  ^opn- 
larify,  and  the  election  in  1817  of  that  composer 
to  the  Academy,  an  honor  which  Isonard 
coveted,  caused  bim  to  abandon  himsdf  to 
dissipation.  The  next  year  he  died  of  consimip- 
lion.  He  had  much  dramatic  tact;  his  music 
is  always  simple  and  gay,  never  trivial  or 
vulnu",  and  he  had  the  excellent  librettos  of 
Hoffmann  and  Etienne  to  work  upon.  Of  his 
33  operas,  the  following  are  the  best  known: 
Le  nUdeom  turo  { 1803) ;  L'lntrigue  aux  fen€tre» 
(1805);  CendrOIofi  (1810);  he  aUge  de  iftf- 
•ttrvt,  with  Cherubini,  Catel,  and  Boiddien 
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(1814);    Jooonde    (1814);   Jeamitot   et  OoWi* 
( 1814) ;  and  Aladin,  ou  la  lampe  menwillawe, 
completed  by  Benincori  (1822). 
ISOTTS.   See  Iseolt. 

ISFAHAN.  Is'pA-han',  or  ZSFAHAK.  Tke 

former  capitiu  and  one  of  the  largest  cities  td 
Persia,  situated  on  the  Zenddi-md  (river),  aver 
200  miles  south  of  Teheran,  the  present  capital 
(Map:  Persia,  D  6).   The  surrounding  country 
is  of  remarkable  natural  beauty  and  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  tialf-ruined  city.  Only 
a  small  part  of  the  area  inclosed  by  the  ancient 
and  now  ruined  wdlls  is  inhabited,  uie  remainder 
being  a  succession  of  mined  castles,  mosques, 
and  sehof^,  which  testify  to  the  former  splen- 
dor of  the  city.  The  centre  of  the  dty  is  occu- 
pied by  a  magnificent  plaza  laid  out  by  Shah 
Abbas  (1S86-1628)  and  formerly  surrounded  by 
fine  stmctures.    Of  tiie  few  buildings  which 
have  survived  tiie  ravages  of  time,  tiie  pslaoe  of 
Shah  Abbas,  known  as  Chehel  Sutun,  or  Hall  of 
Many  Columns,  is  probably  the  finest.    A  row 
of  20  graceful  oedar  columns  extends  along  the 
front  portal,  supporting  a  magnificently  orna- 
mented roof.   Behind  the  ctdumns  is  a  spa^ons 
hall  wiUi  mirror-covered  walls  and  a  fountain 
in  the  centre.   Besides  this  hall  there  is  a  large 
room  containing  six  large  oil  paintings  depict- 
ing scenes  from  the  life  of  Shan  Abbas.  On  the 
southeastem  side  of  tiie  plaza  stands  the  great 
mosque,  Mesjid-i-Shah,  ^«eted  in  the  b^uining 
of  the  seventerath  century  and  presenting,  evoi 
in  its  mined  state,  a  fine  exanmle  of  Eastern 
architecture.   On  the  western  ride  of  fbe  royal 
grounds  is  situated  a  magnificent  palace  known 
under  the  name  ai  BaAt  Befaesht,  or  Ei^t 
Pmdises,  bnUt       Shah  Stdriman  at  the  aid 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  surrounded  by 
beautiful  gardens  ornamented  with  fonnt^ns. 
On  tile  western  side  is  the  mosque  of  Sheikh- 
Lutfallah,  with  its  dome  of  enameled  tiles,  and 
at  the  northwestern  end  is  the  entrance  to  the 
extensive  covered  bazars  of  the  city,  whldi  liave 
a  total  length  of  over  2  miles.    Another  im- 
portant monument  is  the  school  (medrosieb) 
and  caravansary  of  Hader-i-8bab  Saltan  Hns- 
sein,  built  by  that  Sultan  1700-10. 

The  Zendeh-md,  on  which  the  town  is  ritu- 
ated,  is  crossed  by  five  bridges,  of  which  that  of 
Allah  Verdi  Khan  is  especi^ly  remarkable,  both 
for  its  size  and  for  its  architectural  beauty; 
it  is  388  yards  long,  with  a  paved  roadway  SO 
feet  broad.  On  the  farther  bank  of  the  river  is 
the  graceful  Ifirror  Pavilion  (Aineh*Khave), 
similar  in  style  to  the  Chehel  Sutun,  bat  less 
extensive.  Industrially  Ispahan  is  still  a  town 
of  some  importance.  Its  chief  products  are  silk, 
woolen  and  cotton  goods,  jewelry,  arms,  leather 
goods,  and  footwear.  The  town  derives  also 
considerable  commercial  importance  from  its 
position  on  the  main  route  from  Abushehr  to 
Teheran.  A  little  way  soutii  of  Ispahan  is 
situated  the  Armenian  settlanent  of  Jolfa, 
which  contains  the  entire 'European  eolfn^  of 
Ispahan.  It  was  founded  in  the  banning  of 
the  sevmteeuth  cmtury  and  at  one  time  had  an 
Armenian  population  of  30,000,  which  was  re- 
duced tbrougn  persecution  to  about  2000.  It 
has  a  numbra  01  Christian  churches  and  several 
schools.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  up- 
ward of  80,000.  It  is  said  by  Persian  writers  to 
have  been  founded  by  some  of  the  Jews  who 
were  led  into  captivity  by  Nebaehadneczar.  It 
was  a  trading  town  of  importance,  and  the  cspi* 
tsJ  of  Irak,  under  the  raliphs  of  Bagdad.  It 
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WM  tak«ti  by  Timnr  in  1392,  when  70,000  of 
the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  massacred. 
During  the  seventeenth  century,  under  Shah 
Abbas  the  Great,  it  became  the  capital  of  Persia 
and  reached  the  climax  of  its  pro^erity.  It  is 
said  to  have  had  between  600,000  and  1,000,000 
Inhabitants;  the  smaller  figure  is  given  by  Jean 
Chardin  (q.v.),  who  I<Hig  lived  at  Ispahan.  It 
was  then  the  emporiimi  of  the  Asiatic  world; 
tbe  merchandise  of  all  nations  enriched  its 
bazars,  and  ambassadors  from  Eurt^  and  the 
East  crowded  its  court.  In  1722  it  was  devas* 
tated  by  the  Afghans,  and  towards  the  close  of 
that  century  the  seat  of  goTemment  was  trans- 
ferred to  Teheran  (q.v.)<  Its  commerce  has 
greatly  declined. 

ISPICA,  e'apt-kfc,  Vai,  D*.  A  VBllev  in  aouih. 
«ut  Sicily,  5  miles  eontheast  of  Modica.  It  ia 
T  miles  long  and  Is  famoiu  lor  its  grottoes, 
containing  graves.  In  the  fonrfh  oeutory,  as 
numerous  insc^ptiMis  show,  tlieBe  grottoes  were 
need  by  Christians  as  tombs. 

V^^"^;  Iz'rft-^l.   See  Jacob. 

ISBAEIi,  KiWQDOM  or.   See  Jkws. 

I8BAEL  nr  EGYPT.  An  oratorio  br 
Handel  (q.v.),  first  produced  in  Lmdon,  April  4, 
178»;  in  the  United  States,  Feb.  18,  186» 
(Boston). 

TSBABLIXBS,  li^-M-Xts.   See  Jsm. 

THRAWWI,  Ce^-els^  JbZKT  (1824-1911).  The 
fcHemost  Dutch  genre  painter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  was  bom  at  Groningen,  North 
Holland,  Jan.  27,  1824,  the  son  of  a  well-to-do 
Jewish  merchant.  Intended  for  a  commercial 
career,  he  early  showed  a  taste  for  art  and  was 
sent  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  studied  under 
Kmseman  and  Pieneman.   He  then  spent  three 

Srs  in  Paris,  stalling  under  Pieot,  and  at 
Boole  des  Beaox-Arts  under  Delaroche,  but 
freqnentiiig  the  atdlers  of  various  Romantic 
palntos.  In  1848  he  returned  to  Amsterdam 
and  for  several  years  painted  historical  pictures 
which  show  no  especial  talent  or  individuality. 
His  real  style  was  not  revealed  until  his  return 
from  Zandvoort,  a  fishing  village  near  Haarlem, 
where  he  had  gone  for  his  healtli.  There  he 
realized  for  the  first  time  tile  beauty  of  humble 
life,  especially  of  the  fisher  fotk;  tiie  teaglc 
a^«ets  of  this  life  particularly  impressed  him. 
He  continued  to  live  principally  at  Amsterdam 
until  he  settled  at  The  Hague  in  1870.  In  1862 
his  pictures  "The  Cradle"  and  "The  Shipwrecked 
Manner,"  exhibited  in  London,  excited  much 
Interest.  "The  Cradle,"  with  its  intimate 
charm,  and  touch  of  agreeable  sentimentalitr, 
was  typical  of  many  of  the  interiors,  both  m 
oil  and  water  color,  that  he  executed  afterward. 
An  example  of  this  lata*  painting  is  "Expects^ 
tiou,"  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York.  It  is  a  moving,  homely  picture  of  the 
genre  he  made  famous  by  "Interior  of  the 
Orphan  Asylum  at  Katwijk"  (1867);  "The 
Frugal  Meal,"  Vanderbilt  collection  (Metropoli- 
tan Museum,  New  York) ;  "A  Dutch  Interior," 
Walters  collection,  Baltimore;  "The  Silent 
House,"  Glasgow  Museum;  "An  Interior," 
Dordrecht  Gallery;  "Alone  in  the  World,**  Rijks- 
Mnsemn,  Amsterdam  (another  version  in  Mes- 
dag  Museum,  The  Hague) ;  "A  Son  of  God's 
People,"  Municipal  Museiun,  Amsterdam;  "Be- 
fore Parting";  "Through  Darkness  to  Light"; 
"David  before  Saul";  "Children  of  the  Sea"; 
"When  One  Grows  Old":  "The  Jewidi  Scribe"; 
and  many  others.  He  also  painted  portraits  of 
great  power,  among  the  best  of  which  is  one 


of  himself  (1008).  He  is  best  represented  in 
various  Dutch  galleries,  and  many  of  his  paint- 
ings are  in  the  United  States.  As  he  grew  older, 
his  work  gained  in  breadth  and  poetic  power. 
The  studies  of  fisher  folk,  by  which  he  is  equally 
well  known,  include  the  rather  melodramatic 
"Shipwrecked  Mariner";  "The  Zandvoort  Fisher- 
man," in  the  Amsterdam  Gallery;  and  his  great 
canvas,  **The  Toilos  of  the  Sea,**  which  with 
"Betwera  the  Field  and  Seashore"  and  "The 
Bric-ft-Brac  Dealer,"  waa  medals  of  honor  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  He  reoehred  many 
other  distinctions,  was  corresponding  member 
of  the  French  Institute  and  of  nearly  all  the 
principal  European  academies.  His  treatment 
was  increasingly  broad  and  realistic,  and  his 
color,  at  first  pronounced,  was  afterward  modi- 
fied with  peculiar,  mis^  atmospheric  effects. 
Like  Rembrandt,  he  was  rather  an  artist  in 
light  and  shade  than  a  colorlst,  and  a  poet  as 
well  as  a  painter.  He  has  often  been  compared 
with  Millet,  whom  he  resembles  in  subject  as 
well  as  in  a  certain  weakness  in  the  purdy 
technical  sides  of  painting.  IsraSIs  excelled 
also  in  water  color,  and  his  etchings  are  notable 
for  their  simplicity  and  Bareness  of  touch.  He 
wrote  a  book  d  travels,  Bpaaiim,  publidied  in 
German  translation  at  Berlin  in  1900. 

BlbUography.  F.  O.  Dumas,  nUtttmted 
Biographiea  of  Modem  A.rtitta  (2  vola,  Paris, 
1882-88) ;  Philip  Zilcken,  Peintres  hoUandaia 
modemea  (Amsterdam,  1892-93;  new  ed., 
1899 ) ;  J.  de  Meester,  in  Maximilien  Rooses, 
Dutch  PaitUen  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Lon- 
don, 1898) ;  Max  Liebermann,  Joaef  laraSU  (2d 
ed.,  Berlin,  1902) ;  P.  J.  Veth,  "Modem  Dutch 
Art,  tiie  Work  of  Josef  Israels,"  in  The  Studio, 
vol.  xxvi  (London.  1902) ;  Fritz  Stahl,  in  Mar- 
tin Buber,  Jidieche  KOmtler  (Berlin,  1803); 
Oeoig  Brandes,  "Josef  Israels,"  In  Kvtut  vmd 
ffflMtler,  vol.  iii  (ib.,  1905) ;  0.  L.  Dake,  Jotef 
lamiSU  (ib.,  1910);  Max  Eisler,  Von  jueditoher 
Kunat  (Col<^e.  1910). 

ISBAFIL,  Iz^rA-fel.  The  archangel  of  muMe, 
who,  according  to  later  Mohammedan  belief, 
will  sound  the  last  trump  on  the  day  of  resur- 
rection, standing  upon  tne  rock  of  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  calling  mankind  to  the  last  judg- 
ment. His  playing  will  be  one  of  the  delights 
of  paradise.  The  name  does  not  occur  either 
in  tiie  Koran  or  the  Hadith  (q.v.).  He  is,  bow- 
ever,  supposed  by  commentators  to  be  the  angel 
mentioned  in  Suras  xz,  107,  1,  40,  and  Hv,  0. 
Like  much  of  the  angelology  of  Mohammedan- 
ism, this  represents  a  superstructure  due  to 
later  Jewish  and  Christian  influences. 

I8SA,  iB'a.   See  Libsa. 

IS8A0HAB,  l8's&-kar.  One  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  descended,  according  to  the  Book  of 
Genesis  (xxx.  .17),  from  Issachar,  the  ninth  son 
of  Jacob  and  fifth  of  Leah.  The  name  is  ex- 
plained as  meaning  "there  is  reward"  and  is 
interpreted  by  a  reference  to  the  "mandrakes" 
with  which  Leah  "hired"  her  husband  from 
her  sister  Kachel  (Gen.  xxx.  16),  or  as  Leah's 
reward  for  giving  her  handmaid  Zilpah  to 
Jacob  (XXX.  18).  The  subject  etmdition  of  tbe 
tribe  at  some  period  of  its  histoiy  (ef.  Gen. 
xlix.  14-15)  may  have  suggested  the  meaning 
of  "hired  laborer."  The  original  significance 
of  the  tribal  name  was  probably  lost  at  an  early 
time,  and  It  may  have  been  confounded  with 
the  name  of  some  local  divinity.  Tbe  tribe's  lot 
in  Palestine  included  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon, 
but  the  Cuiaanitea  were  but  imperfeetiy  dis- 
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poesesMd.  Deborah  and  Barak  are  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  tribe,  also  Baasbia,  third 
King  of  Israel  ( 1  Kings  xv.  27 ) .  The  reference 
to  laaachar  in  the  blessing  of  Moses  (Deut. 
xxziU.  18-19),  "the^  [Zebolon  and  iBsachar] 
to  their  mountain  natima  call;  they  bring  right 
sacrifices  there,"  baa  been  thought  to  refer  to 
Tabor,  where  there  probably  was  a  sanctuary 
visited  by  various  peoples  from  whom  the  tribe 
of  Issachar  at  one  time  may  have  drawn  con- 
siderable profit.  CoDsolt  Nathaniel  Schmidt, 
Mestages  of  the  Poett,  pp.  346-347  (New  YorJt, 
1911). 

I8SACKAB.    A  eharaeter  in  DiydeD'a  Ab- 
aalom  and  AtMiophtA. 
jaSIf  Is^.   See  I88D8. 

IS8IANI>,  isn&nd.    In  the  Nibdnngenlisd 

(q.v.),  the  kingdtnn  of  Brunhilda. 

JS80I,  Is'oi.   See  Isaus. 

ISSOTTDUN,  fi'sS^dfiN^  The  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  Department  of  Indre, 
France,  situated  on  the  river  ThfeUe,  22  miles 
Mmttiweat  of  Bourgea  (Map:  France,  N.,  Q  6). 
It  has  a  municipal  collie,  a  library,  and  a 
museum,  the  latter  installed  in  an  ancient 
building  known  as  the  White  Tower.  It  has 
quarries  of  lithagrapliic  stone  and  manufactures 
textiles,  bristles,  parchment,  and  machinery. 
There  are  also  several  lai^  breweries.  The 
town  dates  from  ante-Roman  times,  but  it  has 
preserved  few  ancient  remains,  as  it  has  often 
been  ravaged  by  wars  and  has  been  several  times 
destroyed  by  fire.  Fop.,  1901,  14,222;  1911, 
10^46. 

ISSTTB  (OF.  tstue,  eisM^  estue,  Fr.  iame, 
from  OF.  uaiV,  eiasir,  to  go  out,  from  lAt.  evire, 
to  go  out,  from  em,  ont  +  w-fl;  to  go).  In  \t^al 
prtMedure,  the  stage  of  an  action  when,  in  the 
course  of  pleading,  the  parties  come  to  a  direct 
conflict,  i.e.,  a  point  which  Is  affirmed  by  the 
one  and  denied  by  the  other.  The  litigants  are 
at  issue.  The  term  is  also  used  to  designate 
the  point  or  queetion  thns  raised  by  the  plead- 
ings. In  tills  sense  the  issue  may  be  one  either 
of  law  or  of  fact.  If  the  former,  it  is  decided 
by  the  court  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury ; 
if  the  latter,  it  is,  in  the  ordinary  coxirts  of 
common  law,  usually  determined  by  a  jury  or, 
in  equity  practice,  by  a  judge.  In  some  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  issues  of  both  kinds  may 
by  consent  of  parties  be  tried  by  a  referee.  An 
issue  of  fact  arises  when  a  material  mattw  of 
fact  is  asserted  by  one  party  and  dmied  by 
the  otiier.  An  issue  of  law  arises  when  one 
party,  admitting  for  the  purposes  of  the  issue 
that  the  facts  alleged  by  his  adversary  are  true, 
denies  that  they  are  sufficient  in  law  to  con- 
stitute a  cause  of  action  or  a  defense. 

When  a  court  of  law  or  equity  is  sitting 
without  a  jury,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a 
question  of  fact  arises  upon  which  the  deei^tm 
of  a  jury  is  desired.  A  fictitious  suit  is  there* 
upon  framed,  involving  the  point  in  question, 
and  brought  to  trial  before  a  jury  summoned 
for  the  purpose.  The  verdict  rendered,  being 
returned  to  the  court,  is  accepted  as  a  settle- 
ment of  the  issue  of  fact,  and  the  trial  of  the 
cause  out  of  which  that  issue  grew  thereupon 
proceeda  In  some  States  a  feigned  issue  in 
such  cases  Is  not  required,  the  actual  question 
as  it  arises  being  sumnitted  to  a  jury  specially 
impaneled  1^  order  of  court.  See  Oknibaz. 
Issue;  and  consult  the  works  referred  to  under 
Pleading. 

ZSSirX.    In  Enfl^ah  and  American  law,  the 
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lineal  (as  distinguished  from  the  collateral) 
descendants  of  a  person.  It  comprehaids  grand- 
children,  etc.,  ad  infinitum,  as  well  as  the  im- 
mediate (^spring,  bnt  does  not  include  ad<^tive 
ehildren.  A  devise  of  land  to  a  person  and  "his 
iBSue**  is  deemed  the  equivalent  of  a  gift  to  such 
person  and  "the  hdrs  of  his  body^'  and  results 
in  the  estate  known  as  a  fee  tail  (q.v.).  The 
phrase  "failure  of  issue"  signifies  an  ultimate 
failure,  as  by  the  death  of  the  last  surviving 
lineal  descendant,  and,  under  the  rules  of  inter- 
pretation of  deeds  and  devises  developed  by  the 
courta  of  common  law  and  equity,  the  same 
signification  attaebes  to  the  expression  "if  he 
shall  die  without  issue."  Thus,  if  lands  are 
to  A  and  his  b«ir8  and,  if  A  die  without 
to  B  and  his  heirs,  the  gift  is  regarded 
as  vesting  in  B  only  upon  a  complete  and  final 
failure  of  A's  issue,  whenever  this  may  happen. 
See  Real  Estaie;  and  consult  the  authorities 
there  cited. 

laVUB,  or  Z8SI  (Lat,  from  Ok.  'U<r6t,  'Iml, 
Imm$,  Iwoi).  An  ancient  seaport  on  a  gulf  of 
the  same  name  (now  the  Chilf  vt  Iskandnnn) 
in  Cilieia,  Asia  Minor.  It  possessed  great 
strat^c  importance  in  ancient  times  on  ac- 
count of  its  position  on  the  narrow  de^e  leadii]^ 
from  Syria  into  Cilicia  (q.v.;  see  also  Ciucuif 
Gates).  At  Issus,  Alexander  the  Great  over- 
whelmed Darius  (338  B.O.).  Near  by,  Septimius 
Sevems  overthrew  Pescennius  Niger,  his  rival 
for  the  Imperial  throne  (194  aj>.),  uid  in  the 
ndg^borhood  the  Emperor  Heraclius  defeated 
the  Ferstans  in  ^  ajk  The  exact  site  of  Issus 
has  not  been  determined.  See  Bamx  or  lasus; 
Alkxandeb  the  Gbeat. 

ISST,  6'86'  (Ft.  Iuy-Usa-Moulineau») .  A 
town  in  the  French  Department  of  Seine,  situ- 
ated about  lYg  miles  southwest  of  Paris,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  street  railway,  and 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  (Map:  France, 
N.,  A  2).  It  has  a  seminary,  a  museum,  a  castle, 
and  a  home  far  the  >ged.  There  are  mannfiw- 
tnres  of  silk,  paint,  oU,  ehemicals,  eraient,  and 
shoes.  The  fortificatiws  of  Isay  suffered  con- 
siderably during  the  si^  of  Paris  in  1870-71, 
but  have  since  been  restored.  Pop.,  1901, 
16,639;  1911,  20,043. 

ISSTK-Ein*,  «s'8ek-k?Rn^  A  lake  in  tiie 
Province  of  Semiryechensk,  Kussia,  lying  to 
the  south  of  Lake  Balkash  (Map:  Asia,  K  4). 
It  is  about  38  miles  in  width  and  112  miles 
long,  with  an  estimated  area  of  over  2000  square 
miles,  but  rapidly  being  desiccated.  It  receives 
a  number  of  small  streams,  and  its  vater  is 
brackish;  its  shores  are  low  and  marsdy  in- 
habited. The  chief  settlement  is  Przhevalak, 
situated  on  the  east  shore  and  named  in  honOT 
of  the  famous  explorer  Przhevalsky. 

I8TEL,  Is'tel,  Edgab  (1880-  ).  A  Oerv 
man  composer  and  writer  on  music,  bom  at 
Mains.  He  studied  violin  and  composition  tmder 
Fritz  Volbach,  at  the  same  time  attending  the 
Gymnasium  of  his  native  town.  Aiter  gradua- 
tion in  1898  he  went  to  Munich  to  comply 
his  musical  studies  with  L.  Thuille  and  to  enter 
the  university,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
science  of  music  and  to  psychology,  receiving 
the  d^ee  of  Ph.D.  in  1900.  He  wrote  the 
operas  Der  fahrende  SohUler  (1900)  and  Det 
TribunaU  Oebot  (1914);  a  SingapMouvertSre; 
Hynmut  an  Zeua  for  chorus  and  orchestea; 
mixed  dionues;  and  songs.  His  chief  impor- 
tuice,  however,  rests  upon  his  litotmry  woria, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  principal:  Peter 
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Gomeliut  (1006) ;  Die  Bntatehung  dea  deutachen 
M^odramas  (1906) ;  Die  komitohe  Over  (1906) ; 
Dob  Kumttoerk  Riohard  Wagnen  <1909);  Ait 
Libretto  (1914). 

ISTEB.  The  ancient  name  of  the  Danube 
in  ita  lower  course. 

ISTHHZA,  iB^ml-A,  or  XSTHKIAN  OAMB8. 

8cB  ISTHMUS 

ISTHUIAN  CANAIiS.  See  Nioasaotta 
Canal;  Pahaua  Canal. 

ISTHUIAN  ODES  (Gk.  'IgBiuoptKot,  Mh- 
nuonikai,  Tictore  in  the  Isthmian  Oames). 
Poemg  of  Pindar  (q.T.)  celebrating  the  victors 
in  the  iBthmian  Qamea,  for  which  see  Ibihkus. 

m'HMUa,  iB^flfl  (Iiat.  i9thmut,  from  OIc 
MfUtt  ittkmoB,  narrow  neck  of  land  between  two 
seas).  In  geography,  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
joining  two  portions  of  land.  The  name  isthmns 
was  by  the  ancients  often  employed  without  any 
addition  to  designate  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
joining  the  Peloponnesus  to  continental  Hellas. 
In  the  Boutheastem  pari  of  the  isthmus  was  a 
sacred  preeinet  oontaining  temples  of  Poseidrai 
and  ^liBmDB-Melieertes,  where  were  celebrated 
the  Isthmian  Qamea,  one  of  the  four  great  na> 
tional  festivals  of  Greece  (see  Ino).  According 
to  legend,  they  were  established  by  Poseidon  or 
Sisyphus  in  honor  of  Melioertes  (q.T.),  or  by 
Theseus  after  his  victory  over  Sinis,  in  honor 
of  Poseidon,  a  version  which  explained  the  right 
of  the  Athenians  to  the  seats  of  honor  at  ihe 
Isthmtaa  Games.  The  r^rnlar  mlebration  of 
the  games  was  dated  from  688  b.c.  The  games 
seem  to  have  been  held  every  two  years,  in  the 

Siring  of  the  second  and  fourth  years  of  each 
lympiad.  The  prizes  were  a  palm  branch  and 
wreaUi  of  parsley  during  the  Greek  period,  bub 
under  the  Roman  Empire  a  wreath  of  flr  was 
Bobstituted.  The  games  were  in  charge  of  the 
Corinthians,  and  the  contests  seem  to  have  been 
those  usual  at  Olympia  (see  Oltkpic  Gakbs), 
to  which  musical  competitions  were  added  later. 
After  the  fall  of  Corinth  (146  B.C.)  tiie  Si^- 
onians  oontioued  tiie  games,  until  the  reSstWH 
lishment  of  Corintii  by  Julius  Cesar.  The  con- 
tests  were  open  to  all  Greeks  except  the  Eleans. 
The  site  of  the  games  has  been  excavated  by  the 
French.  Near  the  site  of  the  isthmian  sanctuary 
can  be  seen  remains  of  the  Diolkoe  or  railway 
by  which,  in  ancient  times,  small  ships  were 
transported  across  the  isthmus  ^  and  s<»newhat 
to  the  north  can  be  faraced  the  ancient  wall  by 
which,  at  various  times,  the  Peloponnesus  was 
protected  against  invarion.  The  extant  remains 
behmg  dtiiely  to  the  later  Roman  Empire  or  the 
period  of  Venetian  rule.  Consult :  Chzette 
arcMologique,  vols,  ix-x  (Paris,  1884-86) ; 
*E<fr^lupls  'Afixatakoyuc^  (Athens,  1884-86);  the 
article  "Isthmia"  in  Smith,  A  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Rotmm  Ant«]w<tes,  vol.  1  (3d  ed., 
London,  1890) ;  Baedeka,  Orssoe  (4th  Eng.  ed., 
Leipug,  1009).  For  the  Isthmian  Games,  con- 
sult ^^^dina>,  Greek  AtkUtio  Bportt  and  F«»H' 
vols  (London,  1010).  See  Ownth;  CtnonTB, 
Gttlf  or;  Corinth  Canal. 

ISTTB,  A-step'.  or  SHTIFLIB,  shtlp^ye.  A 
town  of  southeastern  Servia,  situated  about  18 
miles  east  of  KSprill  and  110  miles  south  of 
Nisb  (Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  D  4).  It  has  a 
number  of  mosques  and  a  fine  bazar.  Its  trade 
is  of  considerable  Importance;  the  population  is 
esHmated  at  13,000.  For  over  four  centuries  It 
bekmged  to  the  Turkish  Empire,  being  included 
in  uia  Vilayet  of  Kossovo,  but  dnriog  the 
Balkan  War   (q.v.)   it  was  captured  1^  the 


Servians  (October,  1018)  and  conflrmed  to  tiiem 
by  the  Treaty  of  BuchMWit  (Aug.  10,  1913). 

ISTBIA,  Ufirl-bk.    An  Austrian  margravlate 
and  crownland,  forming  part  of  the  modem 
administrative  district  of  KOstenland  (Coast- 
land)   (Map:  Austria-Hungary,  C  4).    It  con- 
sists of  a  peninsula,  the  ancient  Histria,  pro- 
jecting into  the  northeast  part  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  and  the  islands  of  Veglia,  Chereo,  and  a 
few  others,  covering  a  total  area  of  1913.6 
square  miles.   The  peninsula  is  bordered  on  the 
north  by  Triest,  Gfirz  and  Gradisca,  and  Oar- 
niola,  on  the  east  by  Flume,  Croatia,  and  the 
Bay  of  Quamero,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by 
the  Adriatic.   The  peninsula  has  well-indented 
coasts  and  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of  rocky 
mountains  from  north  to  south,  culminating  In 
the  peak  of  Monte  Maggiore,  nearly  4600  feet 
high.   The  shores  are  generally  precipitous.  The 
chief  streams  are  the  Arsa  in  the  east  and  the 
Quieto  in  the  west.    The  climate  is  very  warm 
and  dry.   The  severe  winds  along  the  ccmsts  are 
greatly  feared  by  the  inhabitants.    Istria  has 
little  land  adapted  for  tillage,  but  its  pasture 
lands  are  extensive  as  well  as  its  forests.  In 
1910,  out  of  a  total  of  about  495,600  hectares, 
arable  land  amounted  to  about  66,900  hectares, 
gardens    14,600,    vineyards   89,600,  meadows, 
pastures,  etc.,  214,200,  woodland  166,400,  lakes 
and  marsh  630,  unproductive  (untaxed)  16,300. 
The  climate  is  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of 
southern  fruits,  such  as  olives  and  figs.  Istria 
also  produces  an  excellent  grape,  and'^its  wines 
are  famous.    Of  mineral  products  it  yields 
dbiefly  alum,  lignite,  and  salt.   The  laige  forests 
fnmlsb  good  material  for  ships,  and  shipbuild- 
ing is  a  very  extensive  industry.    The  sea  flsli- 
ing   is   also   important.     The  manufacturing 
industries  are  as  yet  undeveloped.    Owing  to 
its  numerous  harbors,  Istria  is  one  of  the  most 
important  commercial  districts  of  Austria,  and 
Pola,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula,  is 
the  chief  naval  station  of  the  numarchy.  The 
total    shipping   entered    at   Istrian  narhors 
amounts  to  about  6,700,000  tons  annually.  Is- 
tria has  a  separate  Diet  of  47  members  and 
sends  6  representatives  to  the  Lower  House  of 
the   Austrian   Reichsrat.     For  administrative 
purposes  it  is  divided  into  seven  districts  and 
the  Municipality  of  Rovigno.    The  population 
in  1900  was  346,050,  the  increase  for  the  decade 
being  about  8.4  per  eoit;  In  1010  (census  of 
December  31),  408,261,  the  increase  being  16.06 
per  cent.   The  total  was  about  1.41  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  Austria.    In  1910  the  inhab- 
itants of  Austrian  nationality  numbered  386,-. 
463,  of  whom  Serbo-Croatian  wm  the  .vernacular 
of  168,184  (43.S2  per  cent),  Italian-Ladin  147,- 
417   (38.15),  and  Slovene  65,134  (14.27).  Of 
the  total  population  present  in  1910,  300370,  or 
00  per  cent,  were  retamed  as  Roman  Catholic. 
The  principal  towns  include  Pola  (pop.,  68,662), 
Rovigno  (12,323),  Capodistrla  (11,766),  Isola 
(6101),  Dignano  (6087),  and  Parenzo,the  seat  of 
the  Diet  (4263).  The  ancient  Istrians  belonged 
to  the  stock  of  Illyrians,  like  them  were  pirates, 
and  were  conquered  by  the  Romans  under  C. 
Claudius,  177  B.c.    Part  of  their  country  was 
later  united  to  Italy,  part  to  Illyricum  (q.v.). 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Go^  in  the  fifth 
century.   In  the  seventh  century  Slavic  peoples 
penetrated  into  the  region.    In  the  course  of 
the  Middle  Ages  parts  of  Istria  were  at  different 
times  under  uie  rule  of  the  Byzantine  emperors, 
the  Franks, -the  dukes  of  Carinthfa,  margraves 
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of  TariouB  petty  Oerman  houseB,  the  Patriarcli 
of  Aquileja,  the  Venetians,  the  counts  of  Qdrz, 
and  the  house  of  Austria,  the  bulk  of  the  penin- 
Bola  finally  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Vene* 
tians  and  the  northeutem  or  Gennan  portitm 
in  those  of  Auatria.  On  tiie  extinction  of  the 
Venetian  R^ublie,  in  1797,  the  whole  of  latria 
became  an  Austrian  posaession. 

XSTBIAKS.  See  Istbia. 
'  ISTUBIZ,  e-stSO'reth,  Fbancibco  Xavixb  de 
(1790-1871).  A  Spanish  statesman,  born  at 
Cadiz.  An  ardent  patriot  during  the  War  of 
Independence  (1808-14),  be  was  a  leader  in 
the  revolution  of  1820.  and  three  years  later 
presided  at  the  Cortes  and  voted  against  the 
Royalists.  This  stand  caused  his  exUe,  and  he 
remained  in  England  until  the  amnesty  of  1834. 
In  1836  he  was  made  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Premier.  Forced  to  yield  his  portfolio 
during  the  revolution  of  the  following  August, 
he  became  president  of  the  Cortes  in  1838.  He 
was  now  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Queen  Maria 
Christina  and  continued  to  advance  her  interest 
and  the  French  alliance  by  every  means  in  his 
power.  Preomier  again  in  1846,  his  ministry 
was  of  short  duration,  but  he  had  much  to  do 
with  bringing  about  the  marriages  of  Isabella  II 
and  her  sTst^  Uarfa  Luisa  to  Francisco  de  Asia 
and  the  Duke  of  Mont)>ensier  respectively,  and 
afterward  he  represented  his  country  as  Min- 
ister at  the  Court  of  St.  James's  (1860-54)  and 
at  St.  Petersbui^  (1866).  In  1858  he  became 
President  of  the  Sraate  and  ten  days  later  was 
mude  President  of  the  Council  andT  Minister  of 
State.  Smt  as  Ambassador  to  Paris  (1863), 
he  held  that  post  until  October,  1804,  when  be 
reeled  and  retired  to  private  life. 

IS'UHBBAS.   See  Iseitbbas. 

ISWABA,  $8h^vft-rA  (Skt.  Uvara,  lord).  An 
epithet  applied  to  different  Hindu  divinities, 
but  in  myOiolf^cal  aee^tation  it  mostly  desig- 
nates Siva  (q.v.). 

ITA,  ^W.  Same  as  AfiTA  (q.v.). 

IT'ACOL'  UMll'Jfi  (faxmi  Itaoobitni,  a  nunm- 
tain  in  Mines  Geraes,  Brazil).  A  schistose, 
li^t-colored  rode  composed  largely  of  quuii 
grains,  but  also  containing  mica,  chlorite,  t^c, 
and  other  minerals.  It  occurs  in  thin  plates, 
which  commonly  possess  the  proper^  of  flexl- 
bili^  and  can  be  bent  backward  and  forward 
like  a  piece  of  sole  leather.  The  cause  of  this 
flexibili^  is  generally  assigned  to  the  peculiar 
fmm  of  the  quartz  grains;  the  latter,  according 
to  some  observers,  are  elongated  and  have  re- 
entrant and  projecting  surfaces  which  articulate 
like  joints.  Itacolumite  is  associated  with  the 
crystelline  schists  of  Brazil,  where  it  covers 
large  areas,  and  is  also  found  along  the  southern 
Appalachians  in  tiie  United  States.  The  source 
.of  the  Brazilian  diamond  has  been  referred  to 
itacolumite. 

ITAOAKI,  m-gftOcd,  TAiseKK  (1837-  ). 
A  Japanese  statesman,  called  the  "Rousseau  of 
Japan."  He  was  born  in  the  Province  of  Tosa 
in  tiie  island  of  Shikoku.  He  received  the  usual 
education  of  a  samurai,  or  military  gentleman, 
and  when  a  young  man  became  a  strenuous  ad- 
vocate of  the  Mikado's  supremacy  as  against 
^e  historic  usurpation  of  the  Shogun  in  Yeddo. 
In  the  Civil  War  of  1868  he  was  aid-de-camp 
to  the  Im^ial  general  Arisugawa-ao-Hlya,  and 
was  enecially  active  in  the  campaign  against 
Aidzu  in  northern  Hondo.  After  the  Rwtor»- 
tion  in  Tokyo  he  mm  made  tme  of  the  privy 
councilors  to  the  Emperor,  and  held  that  office 
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from  1871  to  1873.  He  resigned  because  h^ 
with  Saigo  lUkamori  of  the  Satsuma  clan,  advo- 
cated war  with  Korea  on  account  of  the  refusal 
of  the  latter  to  continue  the  tribute  which  had 
been  paid  for  centuries  to  the  Shc^fun's  govern- 
ment, and  the  further  refusal  of  Korea  "to 
adcnowledge  the  Mikado  as  Emperor  of  Japan 
or  to  have  any  official  relations  with  his  govern- 
ment, which  it  held  to  be  in  league  with  the 
Western  barbarians."  The  war  party  failed, 
however,  and  Itagaki,  believing  that  bis  coun- 
trymen would  have  favored  such  a  war  had  any 
political  machinery  existed  for  making  known 
their  vievra,  became  an  ardent  advocate  of  repre- 
sentative govemment  based  on  the  mtem  of 
Great  Britain  or  tiie  United  States.  When,  in 
1877,  the  Satsuma  Rebellion  broke  out  under 
Saigo,  Itagaki  made  fresh  efforts,  by  peaceful 
agitation,  for  constitutional  govemment.  He 
oi^nized  the  first  [tolitical  party  in  Japan 
{Jiyu-to,  or  Liberals),  contending  that  in  the 
constitution  promised  by  the  Emperor  it  should 
be  provided  that  tlie  nmiiaby  dionld  be  respon- 
sible to  the  ^rliament  and  not  to  the  thnme. 
In  1878  he  was  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and 
Minister  of  the  Interior  in  1880.  After  much 
hesitation  he  accepted  the  title  and  decoration 
of  Count  in  1887.  In  1898  the  Liberahi,  under 
Itagaki,  united  with  the  ProgresBives  under 
Okuma,  and  the  fusion  was  called  the  Constitu- 
tional ^rty,  which  had  a  lai^  majorit7  in  the 
Lower  House.  The  Emperor  thereupon  invited 
Counts  Okuma  and  Itagaki  to  form  a  cabinet 
{Itagaki  holding  the  portfolio  for  Home  Af- 
feirs),  whidi,  however,  lasted  but  six  monthly 
when  the  ministers  resigned  and  the  partrr  re- 
solved itself  into  its  old  clients.  Itagaki  was 
an  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  adoption  of 
the  British  or  United  States  constitutional  sys- 
tem as  against  that  based  on  the  German, 
drafted  by  Ito  and  adopted  in  1889.  He  became 
a  CbristUm  and  was  long  an  officer  of  the 
Church. 

ITAIiA,  If  &-U.  The  name  given  to  the  L«tin 

versions  of  the  BiUe  current  before  the  fiunons 
Latin  version  by  Jerome  (q-v.).  Consult 
Schanz,  Oeschiehte  der  rUmitchen  LiteratuTt 
part  iii,  |  772  (2d  ed.,  Munich,  1906).  See 
Bible:  (IV)  The  Veraiona—The  Latim  Verttom. 

IT  ALT  AN  ABCHITECTURE.  A  term  used 
by  certain  English  vrriters  to  designate  the 
Renaissance  s^le  of  architecture  tecause  it 
originated  in  Italy.  More  properly  it  desig- 
nates the  architecture  of  Italy  since  1800,  as 
all  that  precedes  that  date  is  called  by  particu- 
lar names  of  s^les  and  periods.  Modem  Ital> 
fan  architecture  displays  few  important  worln 
of  original  design,  owuw  partiy  to  political  and 
indus&ial  cOBditions,  but  more  to  the  over- 
whelming influence  of  the  past,  ^noe  the  besi 
Italian  work  has  been  archcologieal  ht  char- 
acter, like  the  splendid  fa^;ade  of  Florenes 
Cathedral  by  De  Fabbris.  The  most  ambitims 
of  recrat  works  is  the  gigantic  monument  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  at  Rome;  stupendous  in  rise 
and  cost,  but  suffering  from  a  lack  of  Bimplici<7 
and  restraint,  a  lack  which  is  apt  to  characterise 
Italian  work,  as  is  seen  also  in  the  great  Palace 
of  Justice  in  the  same  city.  See  also  Goimo 
ABOHmcrnBE;  Renaisbaivob  Abt. 

ITALIAN  ABT.  According  to  the  general 
plan  of  the  New  ImntnAxioirAi.  Ehctouwau, 
the  art  of  modem  European  oonntries,  whi^ 
is  essentially  inteniati<mal  in  ehaiacter,  is 
treated  under  the  headings  of  the  great  cfnehs 
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of  ite  derelopment.  (See  Art.)  The  art  of 
Italy,  therefore,  falls  under  various  headings: 
the  ancirat  under  Etbubcan  Art  and  Roman 
Abt;  the  medieeval  under  Easlt  Cebistian, 
BouANEsquE,  and  Gothic  Abt.  The  architec- 
ture of  the  Renaissance  is  likewise  treated  un- 
der the  collective  heading  RsTtAissANCB  Abt; 
but  Italian  seulptnre  and  painting,  which  dur- 
ing this  period  became  independent  of  architec- 
ture are  best  treated  under  the  general  articles 
Fainting  and  Sdn^TUBE,  which  cover  the  entire 
modem  development.  The  local  aspects  of 
Italian  painting  are  noticed  in  special  articles 
like  Florentine,  Vehetian,  and  Uhbbian 
Schools  op  PAinTiNO  (and  others).  The  deco- 
rative arts  of  Italy  are  treated  nnda  such 
aqiarate  headings  as  Dbcx»utitb  Abt;  Fdbni- 
TDBE;  Tapbbtbibs;  Jkwelbt;  Plate;  etc. 

IXAXIAD'  BANS.    See  Auai7STU8'  Band. 

ITALIAN  LANOUAOE.  A  term  used  ge- 
iiericaUy,to  denote  those  modern  types  of  Latin 
speech  spoken  in  the  Italian  peninsula,  in  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Malta,  along  the  north- 
-eastern  Adriatic  shore  (Istria,  Dalmatia,  H- 
lyrta),  and  on  the  southern  watershed  of  the 
Alps  as  a  whole  (including  the  Mflnster,  Gar- 
dena,  and  Gardera  valleys).  Hie  Italian  lan- 
guage <Hi  the  Ccmtinent  thus  extends  bcgrond  the 
political  boundaries  of  Italy  into  Austria,  Swit- 
zerland, and  France  (Savoy).  In  Adriatic  Aus- 
tria and  Italian  Friuli  Italian  has  for  some 
decades  been  yielding  to  Slavic  pressure,  find- 
ing compensation  in  the  gradual  extinction  of 
the  German  communes  in  Venetia  and  in  strong 
colonies  in  South  Amwica  (Argentina),  in  the 
United  States,  mod  in  Lit^  (Africa). 

Specifically  the  term  doiotes  Uiat  type  of 
language  which  is  the  eommm  medium  of  ex* 
pression  in  these  different  r^Mis — a  language 
of  which  the  minuter  characteristics  cannot  be 
rigidly  defined,  but  in  which  the  predcHuinant 
element  is  the  dialect  of  Tuscany  (Florence, 
Siena,  Pisa,  Lucca)  or,  more  strictly  still,  of 
Florence.  In  this  sense  the  term  "Italian  lan- 
guage" is  relatively  modern  ( sixteenth  century) , 
replacing  the  term  "Tuscan,"  which  was,  as  it 
itiU  sometimes  is,  inaocurately  used  to  distin- 
guish the  literary  language  irom  other  dialects; 
and  the  term  "vulgar"  (volgare),  formerly  used 
in  opposition  to  school  Latin. 

Italian  is  one  of  the  BomaTtoe  (also  called 
neo-Latm,  or  Romanic)  languages  (q.v.).  The 
others  are  French,  Provencal,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese Rumanian.  The  It^ian  dialects  of  the 
oaatern  Alps  are  so  peculiar,  however,  that  tiiey 
are  sometimes  classified  as  a  separate  language, 
Bhato-Romanio  or  Ladin  (from  Latinum),  A 
great  Italian  philologist,  Ascoli,  wished  simi- 
urly  to  isolate  the  western  Alpine  dialects  as 
the  Frunoo-Proven^l  language.  Still  others 
would  so  treat  Bardinian. 

THE  JTAtlAN  DIALECTS 

In  proportion  as  the  Roman  Empire  extended, 
the  language  of  the  city  of  Rune  was  imposed 
upon  her  oonquered  territories.  In  Italy  Latin 
oame  to  supplant  the  Gallic  languages  in  tiie 
north,  Etnuean  in  the  centre  Oiwan,  Umbrian, 
and  wied  types  as  well  as  Gredc  in  the  south. 
But  meanwhile  the  language  of  Rome  was  under- 
going many  internal  changes.  Contact  with  the 
culture  of  the  Gaula,  Germans,  and  Greeks  in- 
troduced many  new  words  into  Latin.  The 
ancient  dialects  of  Italy  (Italic  dialects)  as 
they  disappeared  left  traces  behind  them  in  the 
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language  of  the  capitaL  A  certain  proportion 
of  modem  Italian  vocabularies  is  derived  frmn 
these  ancient  sources,  often  anterior  to  the 
barbaric  invasions.  Furthermore,  in  Rome  it- 
self there  had  been  f rtsa  early  ■  times  more  or 
less  "rigid  class  distinctions.  Economic  and 
dannidi  antagonisms  iac^ted  various  gioups 
frcon  each  other.  The  cultivated  patrician  spwe 
a  language  somewhat  different  from  the  unedu- 
cated plebeian  and  the  cosmopolitan  mob.  This 
cultivated  language  came  to  be  adorned  with 
imposing  literary  monuments  which  established 
standard  of  taste  and  ultimately  shackled  it- 
self with  a  preceptualistic  grammar.  Conserva- 
tism thus  became  the  rule  in  the  literary  tongue, 
while  tite  populace  went  on  adapting  its  lingola- 
tic  expression  to  tlie  most  vaned  national  and 
T^onal  influences.  As  early  as  the  late  Em- 
pire there  is  a  wide  gap  between  popular,  vul- 
gar Latin  and  that  of  classic  literature.  It 
was  this  vulgar  tongue  that  merchant,  soldier, 
and  colonist  spread  over  the  non-Roman  Latin 
world  in  a  pronunciation,  a  morphology,  a  syn- 
tax, that  Cicero  and  Ver^  would  not  have 
recognized. 

This  vulgar  Latin,  spoken  by  the  vast  hordes 
of  the  Roman  populace,  survived  the  fall  of  the 
Boman  Empire  and  is  still  spokoi  In  its  Italian 
and  other  Romance  forms.  With  the  fifth  cen- 
tury dasric  pagan  culture,  essentially  aristo- 
cratic, succumbs  to  Christian  culture,  in  its 
origins  popular.  The  Latin  of  Christianiiy 
shows  extensive  concessions  made  by  the  classic 
tongue  to  the  vulgar  speech.  But  neither  of 
these  cultures  poes^sed  adequate  machinerv  for 
educating  tiie  poorer  classes,  who  devdoped 
their  own  languages  without  disturbance  from 
above.  The  ancient  cultural  tradition  ronained, 
however,  strongest  in  Italy.  This  fact,  together 
with  the  relatively  slight  racial  ehaages  in  Italy, 
perhaps  explains  the  greater  similarity  of  Italian 
to  ancient  Latin  types. 

Nevertheless,  the  destraction  of  national  life 
broke  down  the  intimate  mutual  relations  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Empire.  R^onal  traits 
in  language  became  accentuated.  Diversity  in- 
creased as  intmaity  of  eranmnnieation  lessened. 
The  parish  differentiated  itself  from  the  town 
as  a  whole,  the  town  frcHXt  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, one  geographical  or  economic  unit  from 
another.  Thus,  the  Latin  tongue,  which  pro* 
ceeded  from  Rome  with  more  or  Tees  unity,  broke 
up  into  thousands  of  types.  We  may  classify 
these  types  for  convenience  into  languages,  dia- 
lects, and  patois;  but  such  delimitations  have 
no  absndvte  Talue.  Were  we  to  take  account  of 
all  the  slightest  variations  of  speech,  ther« 
would  be  almost  as  many  types  as  there  are 
speaking  individuals.  In  the  city  of  Venice 
there  are  two  distinct  linguistic  "spheres";  the 
language  (dso  of  a  Venetian  proper  differs  from 
that  of  a  citizen  of  the  Venetian  mainland,  who 
woiild  in  tum  find  even  difficulty  in  talking 
with  a  Lombard  or  a  Furlano  and  be  driven  to 
despair  or  to  delight  in  Genoa  and  Palermo. 
Time  has  much  the  same  effect  as  distance. 
In  Italy,  however,  thwe  is  not  so  great  a  gi^ 
between  tiie  old  dialects  and  their  modem  fonns 
as  is  found  in  France. 

For  the  characteristics  of  vulgar  Latin  as 
opposed  to  the  classic  tongue,  see  the  article 
on  RouANCE  Languages.  Here  we  shall  out- 
line summarily  the  general  linguistic  types  that 
show  more  or  less  widely  distributed  davdop- 
ments  from  tiiis  vulgar  Latin. 
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I.  CialectB  showing  more  or  less  depmdence 
on  Romance  types  outside  of  Italy. 

1.  Franeo-ProvenQal  dialects  (Savoy,  Wallen- 
ua>  the  upper  valleys  of  the  two  brancbea  of 
the  Dora,  of  the  Oreo  and  the  Stura) .  Diatino- 
tive  characteristics:  (a)  Latin  palatal +  a  =  e 
or  i  (capream  =  eeora).  (6)  Preservation  of 
La^  pluperfect  indicative  and  imperfect  sub- 
junctive { portaveram  =  portaro;  haberem  = 
avre).  (0)  Preservation  of  t  in  third  person 
sin^fular  of  verbs  (portat  =  portet).  (d)  Lat. 
CM  =  che  or  che,  as  in  Frendi  (carum  =  mr). 

2.  Ladin  dialects  (Swiss  Griaons,  MUnster, 
wUeys  of  Oardena  and  Gardera,  Nooe,  Avlrio, 
Cwierole^  Boit^  ^V^r  Piave,  the  Provinee  of 
Friuli,  ^e  upper  Tidno,  upper  Mera,  Val  Fio- 
rentkia,  ana  Cadore).  Cbaracteriatics:  (a) 
Lat.  00  and  ga  are  palatalized  (capillum  = 
eihaoel),  (b)  Lat.  groups  pi,  cl,  gl,  etc.,  remain 
intact  (elaves  =  cleft),  (c)  Plurals  are  formed 
with  •  (rami  =  rames).  id)  Lat.  accented  a  = 
e  (canem  =  zen).  (e)  Lat.  accented  a  =  A,  as 
in  French  (mulos  =  mfiles).  if)  Diphthongiza- 
tion  of  the  other  accented  Latin  vowels  in  poti- 
tion  (before  two  conaonants) :  e  =  ie;  0  and  i  = 
ei;  C  and  if  =  u0s:ue,  s  (like  French  m  and 
ceu)  (nivem  =  net/;  oculi  =  oe/e;  modum  = 
fn6d;  infemum  =  in/Iem). 

II.  Dialects  independent  both  of  French  and 
strictly  Italian  systems.  These  embrace  the 
group  formerW  called  OalUhltalian  (Ligurian, 
central  in  l^noa;  Piedmontese,  central  in 
iWin;  Lombard,  in  Milan;  Emilian,  in  Bo- 
logna). Here  belongs  also  Sardinian,  with  three 
^pes  corresponding  to  the  r^ons  of  Logudoro, 
(^npidano,  and  Gallura. 

1.  QaUo-Italian  group.  Characteristics:  (a) 
Final  unaccented  Lat.  vowels  drop  in  Pied., 
Lorn.,  and  Emil.  (retem  =  red;  vocem  =  votah). 

ib)  Pretonie  Lat.  vowels  drop  in  Pied,  and 
Emil.  (dinerum  =  dni),  sometimes  developing 
a  prosUietic  vowel  (mmorem  =  armor).  (0) 
Lat.  accented  <  =  A  and  S  =  e  in  Pied.,  Llg., 
and  Lom.  (durum  =  dar;  novum  =  iidt>}.  (d) 
Lat.  accented  i  and  i  =  ei  in  ^ed.,  Ug.,  EmlL 

(habere  =:aiwir);  the  diphthong  is  fran  Lat. 
i  (kwa  not,  however,  appear.  («)  Lat.  accented 
u  —  e  generally,  except  in  lig.  (andare  = 
under).  (/)  Nasalization  of  n  generally  (panem 
~pdn).  ig)  Vocalization  of  palatal  in  Lat. 
group  ct  ( factum  =  /att  and  fatck),  which  is 
also  confused  with  pt   ( scriptnm  =  sormAtor). 

(A)  Disappearance  of  intervocalic  d  generally 
and  in  L^;.  of  I  and  r  (ridere  ~  rie;  doloron 
=  (in  Qenova)  dun(r  =  d(t  through  step  duu). 

(t)  lAt.  g  between  back  vowels  (a  or  o)  =■  f 

(in  Piedmontese)  (braga  =  braja).  {j)  In  Lig. 
pi  (Lat.)  =  cA  (as  in  Eng.  cAuroft),  M  =  Eng. 
/  (as  in  joy),  fl  =  ah  (plus  =  cAily  rabies  = 
rajja;  florem  =  «Aa).  (k)  In  Lig.  a  final  Lat. 
•  often  becomes  aspirate  h,  as  is  r^ular  in 
Sanskrit  and  as  occurs  also  in  the  dialect  of 
Bergamo  (grossniu  =  ^A).  (I)  A  Latin  final 
i  eanses  umlaut  goierally  (bonum  =  bSn,  but 
boni  =  boin).  (m)  In  Emi!.  verbs  show  large 
use  of  present  subjunctives  in  -jni  ( dam  =  tipa) 
and  of  preterits  in  'p  (fuit  =  fop),  (n)  Sub- 
ject pronouns  are  triplicated  or  duplicated  gen- 
erally (cantaa  =  ti  te  cantet,  that  is  re^ly  Lat. 
ie  te  oantaa  tu). 

In  these  dialects  the  presence  of  nasal  vowels 
and  of  the  French  fi,  the  summary  justice  done 
to  unaccented  vowels  and  the  reduplication  of 
pronouns  have  been  ascribed  to  ancient  Celtic 
ufluences.   Their  unintelligibility  is  a  standing 


joke  among  educated  Italians,  who  see  their 
sonorous  fiore  and  dolore  reduced  to  squeal^ 
monosyllablea,  »hU  and  dU. 

2.  Sardinian  group.  Characteristica:  (a)  The 
Latin  accented  vowda  are  all  preserved,  I 
and  4  do  not  blend  witii  €  and  0  (nuoem  = 
nughe;  pilum  =  pUu).  (6)  Similarly  the  nn- 
aocented  final  vowels  (see  ib.).  Sardinian  thus 
famishes  corroboration  of  the  derivation  of  Ro- 
mance nouns  from  Latin  accusatives,  since  the 
treatment  of  accusative  -um  and  ablative  -o  is 
different,  whereas  in  Italian  generally  they 
would  be  the  same.  (0)  Final  t  and  final  • 
survive  (plantaa  =  pla«iat,  amat  =  omai).  (d) 
Lat.  o  and  g  ranafn  liard  before  0  and  i  (facia 
=  faghe8).  This  phenomenon,  of  questionable 
antiquity  however,  has  been  held  as  proof  of  the 
Latin  pronunciation  of  0  and  g  in  this  situa- 
tion. («)  Initial  d,  bl,  etc.,  survive  (darum  = 
oloru).  (/)  Lat.  njf  =  nsh  (melius  =  meeAw). 
(g)  Lat.  qua,  gua,  ou,  and  gu  =  bba  or  bb 
(aquam  =  a&6a).  ih)  Lat.  It  =  ddl  (bellum  = 
ieddu).  (•)  Lat.  «  +  oonsonant  prefixes,  when 
initial,  a  permanent  which  is  movable  la 
Italian  gemrally  (stellam  =  ««tella).  (/)  Fbo- 
seUe  changes  are  widely  determined  by  poeittOB 
of  words  in  the  Bentence  iBatzphonettk) :  ta 
ove  —  the  ox,  but  aoa  bovea  =  (Ae  oaen,  the 
i.e.,  dropping  between  vowels,  (fc)  The  definite 
article  derives  from  ipeum  ( =  Sard.  8U,  plural 
not  from  ilium  (  =  It.  tl,  lo,  Fr.  le,  etc). 
(I)  Lat.  imperfect  subjunctive  survives  in  verba 
(eantarem  =  oantere).  (m)  Preference  of  pret- 
erits in  -si  (oantavi  =  oonteM).  (n)  Fntora 
formed  by  Lat.  habere  +  preporition  od  -)-  in- 
finitive (habeo  ad  manducare  =  hapo  a  mwuK- 
gare,  I  shall  eat).  This  is  conclusive  corrobora- 
tion of  the  etymolf^  of  the  Romance  future. 

Sardinian  in  general  seems  to  represent  an 
earlier  stage  of  vulgar  Latin  than  other  Ro- 
mance languages.  It  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  interesting  for  Ungnistic  sto^. 

III.  Dialects  with  prououneed  affini^  to  tbs 
Tuscan  system. 

1.  Venetiui  (Voiice,  the  Venetian  estuary, 
and  mainland  as  far  as  the  Adige,  the  Alpa»  and 
Friuli).  Characteristics:  (a)  Loss  of  inter- 
vocalic d  (erudum  =  onto),  ih)  Intervoealie 
k^g  (amicum  =  omtjro).  (0)  Lat.  e(  =  cA 
(as  in  Eng.  ehureh)  ( ecclesia  =  oesa  for  It. 
chieea) .  (d)  Lat.  so  before  e  and  i  =  <s  (pisc«n 
—  peaae).  (e)  Intervocalic  =  j  (like  s  of 
Eng.  (umre)  (familia  = /amei/ta).  (/)  Third 
singular  replaces  third  plural  in  verbs  (cantaat 
=  i  oanta).  (g)  Prefermce  for  partidples  in 
•eato  in  second  and  third  conjugations  (vedu- 
turn  =  vedegto).  ih)  The  a  of  lAt.  seooaid  per- 
son dngular  is  preserved  in  interrogation  (habea 
~ti  a,  but  habes  tut  =  a«<u).  (t)  Inter- 
vocalic t  tends  to  disappear  in  contemporary 
dialect  ( insalatam  =  incaaa).  (/)  Lat.  ett  = 
ae.  ik)  Double  consonants  becrane  dngle  (bellum 
=  ftelo).  Hie  great  similarity  of  thia  dialect  ta> 
the  literary  tongue  has  glytn  its  literature  a 
ready  diffusion  outside  of  Venetia. 

2.  Corsican.  There  is  a  Sardinian  trend  and 
a  Tuscan  trend:  (a)  Lat.  gu  =  bu  ({pinna  = 
bunna,  It.  gonna),  (b)  Lat.  first  conjugation 
is  sometimes  attracted  to  third  (laxare  =  Uehe). 
(c)  Unaccented  vowels  survive,  with  u  for  o 
and  i  for  e  (lactem  =  latti,  pilum  =  pUu).  id) 
Lat.  accented  or  +  eons.  =  e  (camem  =  ohem) . 
(e)  Lat.  11  =  dr  (beUum  =  bedru.  It  beUo). 
(/)  The  suffix  -one  is  diminutive,  as  in  VrtmA 
(fratellonem  = /ratodrww,  litUe  brother). 
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3.  South  Italian  dialects— Sicilian,  Neapoli- 
tan, Roman  (Umbria.  Marche,  Koman  Prov- 
ince). General  clutracteristicB:  (a)  Intervocalic 
t  survives  (setam  =  «9(a).  {b)  Intervocalic  <I  = 
r  (ad  duos  =  a  roi).  (o)  Lat  nd  —  nm  (diseen* 
dere=  sosNnere),  so  also  mi  =  mm  and  moss 
mm.  (d)  Lat.p(  =  fcy,  M  =  /  (Eng.  >dy).>l  = 
«A  (pins  =  ohw,  rablem=nHnr*a>floran=«iiitir<» 
It  ^ore).  So  also  for  py,  by,  fy  (sepia  =r 
geoohia).  («)  Lat.  ce,  ci~tt9  (glaoiem  = 
toestt).  (/)  Dropping  of  initial  vowels  (in- 
tendere  =  'ndmnere ) .  {g)  Double  consonants 
are  preserved,  and  many  single  consonants  are 
doubled  (de  post  =  doppit).  (h)  BatapHonetik 
(see  above)  is  previUent  (dominam  =  dotma, 
but  unam  dominam  ~  'na  ronma) .  Special  ehar* 
aeteristioa: 

A.  SlcUian.  (a)  Lat  I  and  «  survive,  but 
Lat  4  —  i  and  tf  =  w  (pilun  =  pttu,  credere  = 
eri^ti,  solan  =  «»{»).  (6)  Intervoeallo  ^  = 
ghy  (m»m  =  figghia).    (0)  Intervooalio  U  = 

dd  (beUum=  heddu). 

B.  Neapolitan  (principal  variations:  Cala- 
brian,  Abnizzese,  Otruitine,  Leocese,  Basilisk  for 
the  Basilicata,  Neapolitan  for  r^on  of  Naples). 
(a)  All  Sicilian  characteristics  more  or  less 
prOTalaat  (fllium  =  ligghiu,  vocem  =v«oi,  oabal- 
loin  =  ooMddu).  (&)  Lat  fi  =  hy  {floran  = 
hyuri).  (0)  Lat  ^  =  «M  (corem  =  oiMfi)  and 
unaccented  often  =  au  (lumorem  —  emaurt). 

(d)  Accented  Lat.  o  =  «  (oapum  =  ghepe). 

(e)  In  Abruzzese  a  general  dropping  or  weaken- 
ing of  unaccented  vowels  (satisntctionem  = 
efagimtne),  which  ia  limited  more  usually  to 
finals  ( bonum  =  buone ) .  { / )  Neapolitan  fol- 
lows the  Romance  tendency  for  Lat  «  =  e  (venis 
^vieHe),  following  Sicilian,  however,  for  ac- 
eaited  Lat  o,  u  and  e,  i.  ig)  Accented  Lat  i 
and  S  diphthongise  in  position,  i^,  before  two 
eonsonants  (apertum  =:  apierie,  mortem  = 
mvorte).  {h)  Creation  of  consonants  between 
vowels  in  hiatus  (alterum  =  aoofre  through 
steps  autroj  avltro).  (»)  General  diffusion  of 
Lat  pluperfect  indicative  ( feceram  = /aoeru). 
ij)  Traces  of  ending  t  in  third  ringular  of  verbs 
(habnit  =  ebbett).  (k)  In  Abruzsese  third 
singular  replaces  third  plural.  {I)  Lat  neater 
plurals  in  -ora  survive  (tempora  =  tampora). 

0.  Roman  and  Umbrian.  (a)  Lat  Id  =11, 
nd  =  Ml,  mb  =  mm  ( plangendum  =  piomieRne, 
calidum  =  ooUv,  plumbum  ~  piommo),  (b) 
Diphthongization  of  6  and  6  in  position  {tempua 
=  (tempi,  dominam  =  dttOfina).  (o)  Survival 
of  Lat.  intua  and  apwi  influencing  prepositions 
ad  and.  m  (ad  =  (a,  in  =  m0  before  article). 
Here  also  a  wide  diffusion  of  Tuscan  elements 
on  the  one  hand  and  Neapolitan  on  the  other. 

IV.  The  Tusean  dialects  (Florratine,  Pisan, 
Lnediese,  Simes^  and  Aretine).  OharactCTis- 
tics:  (a)  Lat  0  between  back  vowels  =  h  (illam 
easam  =  to  ha»a).  (b)  Lat  iy  —  gghi  (flliam 
^■flggKia)  or  disappears  (alium  =  aio).  (0) 
Lat  I  +  contonant  =  i  and  «  (altemm  —  ailtro 
and  autro).  (d)  Intervocalic  t  —  \  (adripattun 
^arrioaKa).  (e)  In  Lucca  tj  =  88  (plateam 
=  pio««a).  (/)  Also  Lat  <  =  (preso  = 
pretho).  ig)  lAt  -unct  =  -ont  (nnetom  = 
imto),  {h)  Unaccented  e  =  «  (te  =  te.  It,  tu) . 
(t)  Frequent  interehaiue  of  I  and  r  (ntortcm 
=  fR«lf0).  (/)  AssimiMtion  of  prettmic  vowel 
to  the  tonic,  and  of  post-tonics  to  the  final 
( utilem  =  uMe,  rldicnlam  =  ridiqwila ).  (k) 
Palatalisation  of  <,  <^  I,  n,  before  a  final  i 
( quarti  —  guarkye,  cani  =  kegne) .  {I)  Metath- 
ena  of  i  between  vowd  and  ctmsonant  (medie- 


tatem  =  meitA  =  metii,  vodtum  =  voito  s 

votio), 

TBM  UnBABT  lOffGDE  AITD  THK  "QUKSITOH  OT 

While  Latin  hdd  almost  undisputed  sway 
In  the  written  document  and  in  interregional 
cmnmunication,  these  dialects  reigned  andls- 
turbed  in  their  respective  territories.  The  ear- 
liest popular  Italian  documents  (tenth  coitury) 
are  dialect  in  language.  And  when,  in  imitotion 
of  the  popular  literature  of  France  and  Pro- 
vence, the  Italians  set  about  conscious  artistic 
production,  each  Italian  thought  of  writing  tmly 
m  his  native  dialect.  Thus,  in  the  thirteenui 
century  the  poetry  of  the  court  of  Frederick  II 
is  notably  Sicilian  and  at  any  rate  Southern  in 
languue;  the  epic  poetry  of  the  north  is 
marke£y  Venetian,  while  Umbrian  forms  the 
base  of  the  splmdid  Franciscan  dialogues  in 
verse.  Had  Venetian  imperialism,  e.g.,  suc- 
ceeded in  unifying  Italy  politically,  doubtless 
Venetian  would  to-day  be  the  Italian  language 
just  as  the  language  of  the  Capetian  estates  of 
the  He  de  France  became  the  French  tongue. 
But  Italy  was  destined  to  attain  cultural  unity 
long  before  political  Independenoe,  though  the 
linguistic  hegemony  oi  Tnacai^  hu  never  beoi 
as  undisputed  as  the  present  political  leadership 
of  the  house  of  Bavoy. 

Its  earliest  rival  was  Uie  hybrid  Southern  lan- 
guage of  the  Sicilian  court,  which  was  raised  to 
some  dignity  by  a  fairly  extensive  literature  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  But  this  language,  in 
tills  literature,  rested  on  the  artificial  founda- 
ticns  of  the  culture  that  characterized  the  court 
of  Frederick  II;  and  its  development  oeased 
with  tiie  dispersion  of  that  eonrt  A  variety  of 
causes  gave,  already  at  tiiis  early  date,  the  pre- 
dominanoe  to  the  liiscan  dialect.  Tuscany  occu- 
pies  a  central  position  in  Italy.  Its  dialect  of 
all  the  Italian  group  departs  least  in  phonology 
and  morphology  from  dassic  Latin,  and  there- 
fore best  of  dl  the  dialects  it  harmonized  with 
the  traditi<»u  of  Latin  culture.  The  aggressive- 
neas  of  Florentine  oommeroe  is  only  secondary 
in  Ita  influence  to  the  great  feet  in  the  history 
of  the  Italian  language  that  Florence  developed 
a  local  culture  worthy  of  taking  up  the  hert* 
tage  of  the  Sicilian  poets  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing  the  three  literary  artists  who  summarize 
Italian  thought  and  fecuing  of  the  early  Renais* 
•ance  and  late  Middle  Ages — Dante  Alighierl, 
Francesco  Petrarco,  and  Giovanni  Boccaccio. 

The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  was  the  only 
book  of  its  age  able  to  hold  in  popular  culture 
the  portion  of  Varoll  in  the  Latin  tradition. 
It  alone  was  saffldeiit  to  turn  the  whole  current 
of  cultivated  enresdon  into  one  ehannel.  Bat 
Tuscany  was  fortunate  again  in  producing 
Petrarch,  whose  cosmMMlitui  training  and  dis- 
tinctly modem  outlook  were  likewise  able  to 
cast  in  a  Tuscan  mold  all  the  intellectual  aspira- 
tions of  a  new  age  that  might  have  found  Dante 
outworn.  While  thus  the  two  supreme  models 
of  Italian  poetry  were  Tuscan,  Boccaccio  came 
to  complete  tiie  series  with  the  brilliancy  of 
his  prose.  Italians  who  saw  in  Dante  and 
Petrarch  poets  equal  to  Vergil  and  Horace  and 
in  Boccaccio  a  rival  of  Cicero  readily  came  to 
see  in  the  language  of  these  men  a  peer  of  Latin. 
As  early  as  1435  the  doctors  of  Pope  Eugene's 
court  were  debating  on  the  "regularity"  of  the 
vulgar  t<mgae  (Tuscan),  and  the  oertame  coro- 
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Mario  (poetic  contest)  of  Florence  ( 1441 ) , 
tfaong^  its  productions  cast  little  glory  on  the 
Italian  langua^,  at  least  signifies  the  existence 
in  learned  circles  of  the  oonvietifMi  that 
tiw  laagoage  of  the  "Three  Crowns"  (Dante, 
Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio)  was  as  "noble"  as 
Latin.  It  waa  to  denunista'ate  this  equality, 
paitieiilBTly  to  show  that  the  oategories  of 
XaHn  grammar  were  applicable  with  the  same 
preoqitual  force  to  ItaUaa,  fiiat  the  earliest 
grammars  were  writtot  (Lorenzo  il  Bfagnifico 
(T),  C1490;  F.  Fortnnio,  1616). 

But  the  examination  of  the  linguistic,  question 
in  Italy  soon  revealed  a  very  troubleacHne  situa- 
tion. Italians  outside  of  Tuscany,  as  they  at- 
tempted to  write  in  the  language  of  Petrarch 
and  Boocaccio,  could  not  free  themselves  from 
tihe  e(m8eiou8ne8e  of  their  own  native  dialects. 
Dialectical  tendencies  in  the  literary  tongue 
were  especially  strong  in  the  regions  closely 
kindred  to  Tuscany  (Venetia,  Rome,  Sooth). 
Moreover,  in  Tuscany  itself  Latin  culture  had 
eliminated  from  the  literary  language  the  most 

rminent  and  "barbarona*'  dialecticisms  {» = 
1^=zggki,  »t  —  9hf,  I  =  r,  tmot  =  oit^  «tc; 
■ee  above).  What  theoretical^  was  to  be  the 
atatna  of  these  different  elementst  The  Italian 
grammarians  of  the  Renaissanoe  had,  as  their 
moat  effective  Instmment  in  answoing  thia 
qaeeUcoi,  the  rhetorical  theory  of  Imitatitm,  and 
they  grouped  themselves  into  schools  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  applied  it.  The 
most  fortunate  of  these  early  groups  was  thai 
of  classic  purism,  headed  by  Cardinal  Pie^ 
Bembo,  whose  book  of  Proie  (1025)  rigidW  de* 
lined  Italian  aa  the  language  of  the  Three 
Crowns,  which  Bembo  brilliuitiy  illustrated  in 
his  own  writings.  This  theory,  in  effect,  made 
Italian  really  a  "dead"  language,  since  in  vo- 
cabulary and  syntax  it  was  not  to  exceed  the 
limits  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  in 
which  triad  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  for  liieir 
cosmopolitanism  in  language  were  recognized  as 
primates.  This  weakness  was  soon  discerned 
and  violently  combated  by  the  Tuscan  school 
(Blachiavelli,  Claudio  Tdomei,  O.  B.  Gelli,  and 
P.  F.  Giambullari),  who  reeogulaed  the  Tua- 
eaninity  of  the  Three  Crowns  and  oondnded 
that  a  Uviuff  language,  in  harmony  wltti  the 
cultural  tradition,  should  follow  the  living  Tus- 
can speech  as  spoken  by  cultivated  Tuscan  a. 
This  group  also  had  a  Sienese  wing  (C.  Cit- 
tadini,  O.  Lombardelli,  S.  Bargagli),  origina- 
tors of  the  apothegm  "lineua  florentina  in  bocca 
seneee,"  whien  succeeded  definitively  in  coupling 
Siena  with  Florence  as  the  fonntun  of  *|sure" 
Italian.  But  the  pretensions  of  these  Ivscan 
idiools  ran  contrary  to  the  region^  sentiments 
of  most  other  Italians,  and  thrar  resmtment  at 
the  very  term  "Tuscan" '  first  gave  currency  to 
the  term  "Italian  language,"  previously  called 
either  "vulgar"  or  "Tuscan."  Nevertheless,  all 
grammarians,  whatever  the  color  of  their  doc- 
trine, accepted  the  theory  of  imitation,  and  it 
was  the  theory  of  Bcmbo,  modified  by  admitting 
to  parity  with  the  Three  Crowns  all  "good 
writos"  (e.g.,  SannazarO)  Bembo  himself,  Ari- 
oeto,  Taaso,  Ddla  Casa),  that  Ultimately  tri- 
umphed. This  wider  classicism,  first  codified 
1^  Si^viati  on  a  Florentine  basis,  has  been  the 
guiding  principle  of  the  Accademia-  della  Crusca, 
wliich  since  its  foundation  in  1083  has  in  its 
successive  dictionaries  pretended  with  some  suc- 
cess to  the  rOle  of  arbiter  in  Italian  linguistic 
matters.    In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
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centuries  the  Crusca  had  several  antagonista: 
ite  theory  of  the  authority  of  classical  usage 
was  attacked  in  the  individualistic  system  of 
Q.  B.  Vico,  in  the  doctrine  of  "logic"  and  anal- 
ogy which  gained  currency  onder  the  influence 
of  French  j^ilosophy,  more  subtly  again  in  the 
theories  of  "gallantajr'*  and  "taste"  that  fiUed 
the  pre-Revolutionary  aeadonies.  The  Crusca 
itself  has  been  profoundly  modified  in  the  last 
50  years  by  the  Manzonian  theory  of  Italian. 
Alessandro  Manzoni,  in  his  criticism  and  in  the 
polisliing  of  his  famous  romance  /  promeui 
spoei  (The  Betrothed),  cranpromises  between 
the  doctrine  of  classic  purism  and  Tuscan  usage, 
correcting  the  "barbarisms"  of  Tuscany  by 
means  of  the  elaade  tradition,  bat  raooneiUng 
the  inconsisteneiea  of  the  classic  authors  aiu 
providing  for  growth  by  adq)ting  such  usage 
as  is  jnstified  b^  the  living  language  as  spoken 
in  Florence.  This  is  the  dwtrine  that  at  presoit 
is  forming  the  literary  Italian  language  and 
tliat  is  exemplified  in  the  grammar  of  Luigi 
Morandi-G.  Cappelletti  that  uie  Italian  govern- 
ment has  imposed  upm  elonaitary  schools. 
In  this  litwuT  tongue  the  intenaely  Latin 

?aality  of  the  Floroitime  dialect  is  preserved, 
talian  aooemtml  vowels  follow  in  general  the 
simpler  changes  of  vulgar  Latin  (a  — a,  =  «, 
A  =  o,  i^it  <==4  '^0*  e  =  e)-  Of  the 
diphthongs  frooi  t  mod  o  (iv,  «o)  in  free  posi- 
tion (followed  by  one  ocmsonant),  the  second 
(uo)  is  tending  to  revert  to  o  (pedem  =  piede^ 
novum  —  1WOVO  and  now  frequently  novo).  The 
simple  vowel  changes  occur  also  in  unaccented 
vowels,  where,  however,  pretonic  e  is  often  i, 
and  where  the  influence  of  laUals  is  often  fdt 
(demandare  =  dimandart,  but  regularly-  domaii- 
dare).  The  most  radical  of  the  oonsonantal 
changes  affects  the  groups  hi,  ol,  pi,  which  be- 
come bi,  ki  (spelled  ohi),  pi  (damare  =  oM- 
omore,  planum  =  p«ano,  blondum  —  biondo) ; 
but  assimilation  of  other  groups  is  general: 
ot  =  tt,  pt  =  tt,  gd  =  dd,  etc.  (factum  =  fatto). 
This  pbenranenon  is  most  disfiguring  of  Latin 
when  tha  assimilation  takes  plaoe  after  the  loss 
of  an  intervening  unaeeoiCed  vowel  (venire 
habeo,  I  shall  eome  =  Mttfrdr=o0iird  =  MrrA). 
As  in  other  Romance  ttmguea,  the  Let.  groups 
ee,  ci,  and  ge,  gi  have  palatalised  (0  =  oh  in 
Eng.  ohwrch,  g  =  g  ot  Eng.  90m).  Purely  Latin, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  preservation  of  double 
consonants  (gallum  =  j/oUo,  i.e.,  gtU-lo).  In 
morpholep,  Italian  has  reduced  tiie  Latin  noun 
cases  to  two,  accusative  singular  and  plural,  and 
the  total  number  of  verb  tenses  and  moods  to 
eight  simple  and  seven  compound  tenses,  sup- 
plying the  deficiency  by  means  of  prepo^tions 
(homini  =  all'  uomo,  to  the  man)  and  auxiliary 
verbs  ( f ecerat  =  at>ei7a  fatto,  he  had  d(me). 
While  the  vocabulary  of  Latin  has  been  made 
to  meet  all  the  conditions  of  Italian  life  in  its 
changing  history,  the  simplicity  of  the  phonetic 
and  morphological  changes,  coupled  with  a  fairly 
perfect  phonetic  orthography,  has  made  the 
ftcqni^rai  of  It^ian  can  far  a  person  who 
knows  Latin  or  any  of  ito  modem  Romance 
forms. 

BIUl<»rapliy.     Hie  elasslfleation  of  the 

Italian  dialecte  most  convenient  tor  their  sys- 
tematic studv  is  that  of  G.  I.  Ascoli,  "Italia 
dialettale,"  in  AroMvio  glottologujo  tfalMiio, 
vol.  viii  (Turin,  1882-86).  For  dialecta  and 
history  of  the  language,  see  bibliography  of 
Romance  LAjvauAOBS.  Fundamental  are  the 
series  AroMoto  glottologioo  stoUmo  (TWn, 
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1874-  )  and  Monaci,  OVesiomtwia  itaiioM 
dm  primi  »eooli  (Citt4  di  Caatello,  1912).  For 
bibli<^rapby  of  modern  direct  publication,  the 
Z0it9oliHft  f&r  romaniitche  Philologies  Supple- 
menthefte  (Halle,  1874-  );  dialect  diction- 
aries, Alberto  Baccbi  della  Lega,  Bibliografia  det 
vocdboUtri  nei  dioletti  itaUami  {Bologna,  187»- 
77).  Uaefal  elementary  books;  Paolo  Savj- 
hapOt  Altitalimu*ohe  Ohreatomaikie  (Strass* 
burg,  1893).  and  D'Oridio  and  Meyer  Lflbk^ 
Orammatioa  atoriaa  tMla  lingua  e  dei  dtaletti 
d^Italia  (Milan,  1906),  both  with  bibliography. 
Question  of  the  literary  language:  Trabalza, 
Storia  d«Ua  grammaUca  itatiana  (Milan,  1908). 
Grammars:  Morandi-Cappelletti,  €h-ammatioa 
iUHana  (Milan,  1900),  and  in  English,  C.  H. 
Qrandgeni^  Italian  Orammar  (Boston,  1904). 
Dictionaries:  in  Italian,  Petroedii,  Vo«o  dMo- 
MoKo  itaUano  (Milan,  1906);  Pianigiani,  Vo- 
oabolario  etimologioo  Mia  Ungua  italiana 
(Rome,  1907) ;  in  En^^ish:  A.  H.  Edgren,  Ital- 
ian Dictionary  (New  Tork,  1902);  Oitueppe 
Baretti,  Nmo  Dictionary  of  the  Italian  and  Bnf^ 
Uah  Langvagea  (2  toIs.,  London,  n.  d.). 

ITAIJAN  IJTEBATirBE.  The  literature 
written  in  the  ItUiaa  language  (q.T.).  [In  view 
of  the  necessarily  restricted  space  allotted  to 
minor  anthors  In  our  bli^rapltieal  articles,  we 
shall  toeat  Italian  literature  especially  tiie 
earlier  period,  with  smnewhat  greater  detail  and 
length  than  ike  corresponding  portions  of  ISng- 
lish  and  French  literature.]  Two  salient  facts 
characterize  the  early  history  of  Italian  lit- 
erature: its  relatively  late  bc^nning  (as  com- 
pared with  French,  Spanish,  and  tlie  Ger- 
manio  literatures)  and  its  extraordinarily  rapid 
rise  in  less  thaii  a  century  to  the  heinits 
of  Dante,  Petrardi,  and  Boeeaoeio.  Both  wma 
facts  are  due  to  the  ieaa/tity  of  the  Latin  tradi- 
tim  in  Italy.  From  BoCthius  and  Cassiodonu 
(sixth  century)  down  throu^  the  Middle  Ages, 
Italians  read  the  Latin  classics  and  wrote  Latin 
even  wiUi  elegance — all  the  more  because  the 
barbaric  invasionB  did  not  cause  ethnological 
and  social  diatorbancea  so  violent  and  thorougb- 

foing  as  those  beyond  the  Alps.  There  was  in 
taly  no  coitral  political  power.  Life  develcned 
rojionally  and  municipally  rather  than  nation- 
ally; tiiere  was  no  national  spirit  to  develop 
an  Italian  epic  literature,  no  feudalism  to  foster 
a  Provengal  chivalry.  The  cultivated  classes 
turned  ratiier  to  the  history  of  their  ancient 
glories,  to  science  and  philosophy,  and  their 
productions  in  these  fields  were  for  the  learned 
public  rather  than  for  the  populace.  Here  Latin 
was  the  traditional  and  the  efficient  tongue. 
This  culture,  moreover,  had  roots  in  the  laity 
as  well  aa  in  the  eleifiy.  By  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  eentory  sdenee  and  philosophy  had 
attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  with  all 
the  vigor  of  dvic  and  intellectoal  life  attendant 
upon  them.  Early  Italian  literature  reflects 
this  culture  rather  than  the  untaught  emotions 
of  a  naive  and  ignorant  populace.  So  in  a 
sense  Italian  literature  was  bom  full  grown. 

Thus  until  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury Latin  emtinned  to  serve  in  Italy  for  the 
writing  of  chronicles,  historical  and  narrative 
poems,  heroic  legends  (many  of  them  introduced 
from  France;  e^.,  I^e  story  of  Charlemagne  and 
his  knights,  of  Arthur  and  bia  Round  Table, 
the  mediaeval  account  of  the  fall  of  Troy,  and 
the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great),  rdigious 
legends  and  lives  of  the  saints  (of.  tiie  famous 
eulection  of  the  Bishop  of  Genoa,  Jaeopo  da 
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Voragine  (1230-98),  known  as  the  tegendu 
Aurea),  didactic  and  scientific  works  (gram- 
mars, encyclopaidias,  and  treatises  on  morals 
and  philosophy),  religious  lyrics  (hymns  like 
the  "Stabat  Mater"  and  the  "Dies  Irte"),  and 
liturgical  plays  and  mysteries  (the  proto^pes 
of  the  first  Italian  dramas,  the  rappresentaeioni 
More).  But  Latin  was  not  the  only  language 
writtm  in  Italy  before  the  time  when  Italian 
was  thought  dignified  enough  for  ltta«ry  use. 
The  poets  of  southern  France  had  already  wan- 
dered into  Italy  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  when  the  Albigensian  Crusade 
drove  them  forth  in  the  early  years  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  troubadours  crossed  the 
Alps  in  still  greater  numbers  and  sang  through- 
out the  land  of  the  Apennines  their  I^ven^al 
■01^  of  love  and  political  strif&  There  soon 
arose  a  school  of  Italian  poets  who  imitated  the 
methods  of  these  Provencal  tronbadoura  and, 
disdaining  thdr  native  tongu^  wrote  in  the 
foreign  Provencal.  Prominent  among  them  were 
Alberto  Malaapina  (c.1165-1210),  Lanfranco 
Cigala  (0.1200-0.1260),  Bonafacio  Calvo  (c.l200- 
70),  Bartolomeo  Zorzi  (c.l260),  and  especially 
Bordello  (cl200-e.l270),  made  immortal  by 
Dante.  Like  the  apeeeh  and  song  of  southern 
France,  the  speech  and  verse  of  n<mheni  France 
also  entered  Italy  at  an  early  date.  The 
jongleurs  brought  the  oAoiisoim  de  gette  into 
the  north  of  Italy,  and  there^  especially  in  tiie 
domain  of  Venice,  great  currmcy  was  given  to 
the  stories  of  Charlemagne,  of  hia  mother  Berte, 
of  his  knighta,  like  Ogier  le  Danois,  and  the 
heroes  of  the  Garolingian  cycle.  The  ckantont 
de  gette  were  introduced  in  their  native  speech. 
Soon,  however,  Italians  took  them  up  and  told 
the  stories  in  an  Italianized  form  of  French  (cf. 
NieeolA  da  Verona's  JVise  de  Pampelune),  and 
later  still  certain  of  the  ohanaona  were  related 
by  Italians  in  a  mixed  speech,  in  which  Italian 
predominated.  The  epic  matter  thus  worked 
over  in  Italy  was  to  become  of  great  importance 
for  the  history  of  the  poems  of  chivalry  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  From  nortbon  France  there 
were  imported  also  tiie  fabliaw,  the  stories  of 
Reynard  the  Fox,  and  the  great  allegorical  and 
■atlrieal  Roman  de  la  rote,  all  of  which  played 
a^j^rt  in  the  fomiati<m  of  the  literatHre  of 

The  great  pt^ularify  of  such  literature  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  especially  of  Provencal 
poetry,  seems  first  to  have  impressed  upon  Ital- 
ians the  possibility  of  doing  similar  things  in 
Italian.  We  have,  indeed,  specimens  of  written 
Italian  that  date  back  almost  to  the  middle  of 
the  tentii  century,  but  they  have  no  literary 
signiflcanee.  Nor  does  the  eleventh  eeataxj 
show  anything  of  importance,  and  the  more 
subetantial  documCTts  ascribed  to  the  twelfth 
century,  sneh  aa  the  Cantilena  bellunese,  tiie 
Ritmo  oaesineae,  and  the  CantUena  di  «n  giullare 
tosoano,  have  even  less  artistic  worth  than  the 
isolated  attempt  at  writing  Italian  verse  on  the 

Krt  of  a  foreigner,  the  Provencal  poet  Raim- 
ut  de  Vaqueiras,  in  his  jocose  bilingual  oo»- 
traeto.  With  the  thirteenui  eaitoxy,  however, 
Italian  assumes  literary  significance.  In  all 
parts  of  Italy  the  popular  language  is  now  used 
for  the  composition  of  verse,  which  for  half  a 
century  remains  much  more  important  than 
prose  in  the  vernacular. 

It  was  at  the  court  of  Frederick  II  (1194- 
1250}  in  Sicily  that  the  Provencal  lyric  manner 
waa  first  imitoted  in  Italian.   Haue  the  early 
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Italian  poets  are  ffenerally  grouped  together  as 
the  Sicilian  school,  although  in  point  of  fact 
ther  were  not  aU  Sicilians,  but  nad  Apulians 
ana  Tuscans  among  them.  Chief  among  their 
number  vere  the  Emperor  Frederick  himself, 
his  son  Enso  {c.1226-72),  his  Chanedlor,  Pier 
della  Vigna  (died  1849),  and  Qiacomo  da  Len- 
tin4^  vIk>,  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  all,  was 
regarded  by  Dante  as  one  of  the  beet  of  the 
school.  These  and  the  other  members  of  the 
movement  simply  wrote  Provencal  poetry,  but  in 
their  native  tongue,  so  true  is  it  that,  aside 
from  the  language,  there  is  nothing  Italian  in 
their  verses,  as  in^ed  there  was  nothing  Italian 
in  tiie  ■Dctefy  this  school  reflects.  It  was  nn- 
ftnlunate,  too,  that  the  poetry  of  Provence  had 
by  this  time  itsdf  pused  from  the  spontaneona 
character  of  fresh  psychological  analysis  into  a 
decsadent  conventionalism.  Here  and  there  one 
may  find  among  these  Italians  a  trace  of  the 
warm  gentleness  that  was  the  discovery  of 
Provencal  chivalry,  but  more  often  they  sing 
with  a  gallant  banality.  They  adopted  the 
oammne  (q.v.)  as  their  stock  poetic  form,  and 
from  timn  the  manner  q>read  into  central  Italy 
and  Tuscany,  finding  acorotanoe  eneelally  In 
the  towns  having  close  relaticms  with  Fnder- 
ick's  court.  Thus  Arrigo  Testa  in  ArresEO, 
Folcacchiero  de*  Folcacchleri  in  Siena,  and  many 
more  reSchoed  the  Sicilian  note.  In  at  least 
one  writer  of  this  class,  Buonagiunta  Orbicciani, 
there  is  manifest  a  tendency  to  depart  some- 
what from  the  methods  of  the  Sicilian  school 
and  to  introduce  elements  of  Tnaesn  origin. 
This  tendency  becomes  a  certain^  about  1280- 
80,  in  the  l^ics  of  two  sets  of  poets,  the  one 
belonging  to  Tuseany,  the  other  to  Bologna,  and 
both  represoiting  a  transition  period  during 
which  prominence  is  glvoi  to  the  sonnet  as  weU 
as  to  the  oatueone. 

In  this  second  phase  the  Provenzalizers  IPfXh 
wmealeggianti) ,  as  they  are  called,  read  into 
the  hadnieyed  praises  of  their  ladies  philoat^U- 
cal  and  retigious  meanings.  Human  love  Is 
studied  as  to  its  origin  and  nature  and  its  re- 
semblances in  cause  and  effect  to  divine  leva 
So  the  lady  who  inspires  human  love  oomes  to 
symbolize  the  divine  power  that  inspires  love  of 
God,  and  thus  to  assume  a  part  in  the  process 
of  salvation  itself.  So  at  this  early  date  Italian 
poetiT  teadB  towards  erudition  and  intdlectual- 
Ityt  coaracteristics  that  are  poraiancxit.  Aristo- 
cratic and  impersonal,  it  is  nevertheless  hence- 
forth  associated  with  the  national  culture. 

Of  the  Tuscan  poets  the  most  important  was 
Guittone  del  Viva  of  Aresso  (1220-94),  one  of 
the  noncelibate  friars  called  Frati  godenti.  In 
his  earlier  poems  he  adhered  closely  to  the 
strict  Provencal  manner.  In  the  later  ones,  re- 
plete with  Latinisms  in  vocabulary  and  con- 
struction, he  introduces  q>ecnlation  of  a  moral, 
religious,  and  philosophical  nature  and,  with  a 
new  and  healtny  outlook,  he  addxeases  to  his 
felknr  citizens  remarks  on  matters  of  eontem- 

fiorary  political  interest.  This  attention  to  po- 
itical  matters  of  the  day  is  stressed  also  in 
other  members  of  the  Florentine  group,  of  whom 
Monte  Andrea  and  Frescobaldi  may  receive  a 
passing  mention.  The  greatest  departure  from 
the  mannerisms  of  the  Sicilian  school  was  made 
by  the  Bolognese  group  of  writers,  and  the  best 
of  all  these  was  Ouido  Guinicelli  (c.1230-78). 
From  his  oatu<me  beginning  Al  cor  gentU  ripara 
temprv  amon  may  he  said  to  date  the  manner 
called  the  doloe  ttil  n/uovo,  or  swert  new  s^e, 
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which  reached  its  height  of  excellence  in  the 
sublime  poetry  of  Duite.  Love  and  nobili^ 
igentilezBa) ,  says  Ouinicelli,  are  as  inseparable 
as  light  and  fire.  So  the  loved  one,  bearing  the 
•embumee  of  an  aiq^  awakens  nobili^  In  the 
heart  (inherently  noble)  throng  love.  It 
mained  still  for  Dante's  idealism  to  proclaim 
that  love  could  create  nobility  ev^  in  the 
ignoble  heart.  The  methods  of  Guittone  and 
Guinicelli  were  adopted  by  the  Florentine 
Chiaro  Davanzati  (c.l230-t),  whose  conc^tion 
of  love  is,  however,  rather  a  matter  of  Christian 
symbolism  than  of  philosophy.  Among  the  Tus- 
cans tiie  moat  Tuscan  of  all  for  direct  contact 
with  life  are  Rustico  di  FUippo  (e.l220-e.l280) 
and  Ceooo  Angioleri  (1265-?),  who  have  stnue 
affiliations  with  Provencal  Idealism,  but  who 
also  wrote  satirical  sonn^  of  a  hi^  order  of 
humor. 

Meanwhile  the  infiuence  of  Northern  French 
literature  was  also  making  iteelf  felt  in  Italy. 
But  yielding  the  lyric  to  Provence,  it  is  rather 
in  didactic  literature  that  this  other  foreign 
model  prevailed.  From  Milan,  Oherardo  Patee- 
ehio  (Olrardo  Patc^,  0.1228)  explained  the 
"Prov(»rbs  of  Solomon."  If  he  takes  anything 
from  Provence,  it  is  still  the  biti^,  moralizing 
satire  of  his  Note  (Ennuis).  The  catechism 
is  turned  into  verse  by  Uguccione  da  Lodi 
(Uguceon  de  Laodho).  More  pretentious  in 
scope  was  the  didactic  poetry  of  Bonveein  da 
Riva  and  Giacomino  da  Verona,  of  whom  the 
latter  contributed  to  vision  literature  the  Libra 
deUe  tre  aoritture  (bla^  for  hell,  red  for  redemp- 
tion,  and  gold  fw  sslvatitHi).  Of  the  same 
class  is  an  anonymous  poem,  styled  vaguely  as 
Atrovare  from  Reggio  d' Emilia.  A  similar 
dreary  didacticism  appears  again  in  the  JSermont 
of  Pietro  de  Bars^p^.  Thus  early  the  prac- 
tical unimaginative  character  of  the  north 
stands  out  against  the  more  idealistic  tenden- 
cies in  the  south.  And  tSie  two  trends,  likewise 
permanent  charaeterisHos  of  Italian  litwature, 
meet  in  Florence  for  their  perfection.  For  the 
best  writer  in  this  didactic  genre  is  Brunette 
Latini  (c.I220~c.l294),  whom  a  too  literal  in- 
terpretation of  a  statement  made  by  Dante 
{Inferno,  zv)  has  caused  to  be  considered  as 
the  letter's  tutor.  He  was  certainly  a  great 
factor  in  promoting  culture  in  his  own  time. 
To  Brunetto  Latini,  in  addition  to  prose  works 
and  certain  minor  poems,  there  must  be  ascribed 
tJie  all^^cal  poem  called  the  Teaoretto.  He 
bitended  this  to  be  a  sort  of  preface  to  his 
encydopsdic  work,  lA  livret  dott  tretor,  which 
he  wrote  in  French.  The  initial  motive  to 
Bmnetto's  poem  was  probably  furnished  bv  the 
ConsolationM  of  Boethius,  but  here,  as  in  all  this 
literature,  the  great  fcvmative  influence  was 
the  Roman  de  la  rose. 

To  northern  Italy,  a  foivorite  haunt  of  the 
wandering  jongleurs,  belongs  also  at  this  time 
much  narrative  verse  in  Italian  showing  the 
Nortiwm  French  material  of  the  ok&ntona  de 

fe$t0  <cf.  the  Buovo  ^  Antona,  almost  wholly 
talian  in  treatment)  and  the  beast  epic  (ci. 
Rainardo  e  Lesengrino,  in  two  Venetian  ver- 
sions), thoroughly  acclimated  in  Tuscany,  as 
we  shall  see,  after  having  passed  through 
Franco-Italian  intermediary  forms.  This  epic 
material,  though  borrowed  from  abroad,  was 
essentifdly  iK^ular  in  appeal.  But  it  had  to 
combine  with  another  native  Italian  tradition, 
substituting  the  octave  stanza  for  tlie  ponderous 
French  lotsse,  before  it  lost  its  savor  of  ex- 
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otiei^.  Proofs  are  not  bLckine  of  the  early 
existence  and  independent  orif^  of  a  thor- 
oughly popular  Italian  poetry,  occasional  in  its 
nature  and  dealing  with  love  or  matters  chiefly 
of  local  significance.  For  samples  of  this  poetry 
we  must  go  to  the  works  of  more  consciously 
artistic  poets  who  imitated  it,  or  else  judge  of 
it  from  similar  productions  of  later  date.  Thus 
Oiaeomino  Puf^iese  adopted  some  of  its  formSf 
and  a  charming  bit  of  it  has  come  down  to  us 
attributed  to  Gielo  d'Alcamo,  <Hie  of  the  Sicil- 
ian group.  This  is  a  oontra$tOf  or  dialogue, 
between  lover  and  lady:  his  passion  is  impu- 
dently spumed  by  a  coquetry  that  is  only  too 
ready  to  yiehi.  These  characters,  clearly  ob- 
jectifled,  spar  back  and  forth  with  deboious 
humor. 

But  for  really  great,  and  at  the  same  tifae 
thoroughly  native^  poetry  we  must  turn  to  the 
Umbriwi  school  of  popular  Frandsean  poets. 
Dmuk  with  the  rdigious  ferror  of  St.  Francis 
of  Aasisi,  these  monks  carried  the  good  messi^ 
to  the  multitude  in  its  own  language  and  its 
own  poetic  forms.  They  brought  tiie  Holy  Office 
from  the  church  to  the  market  place,  not  with 
the  cumbersome  machinery  of  the  French  mys- 
tery, but  in  the  simple  narrative  of  the  Qospels 
condensed  into  its  most  tragic  and  human 
essences.  The  loudi  (Praises)  of  the  Umbrians 
have  an  historical  importance  for  tiie  Italian 
theatre,  especially  in  relation  to  Lorenzo  11 
Magniftco  and  PoIiBiaDO.  But  the  Crucifianon 
and  the  My  Lady  Poxferty  of  Jacopone  da  Todi 
are  masterpieces  in  their  own  right. 

Italian  prose  of  literaiy  moment  did  not  ap- 
pear until  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. As  has  been  said,  many  narrative  and 
didactic  works  were  written  in  Latin.  More* 
orer,  like  Brunetto  Latini.  certain  otiier  Italians 
adopted  French  for  their  productions;  thus^ 
Aldobrando,  a  Tuscan,  composed  in  French  prose 
his  little  treatise  Le  regime  du  oorpa  (1266), 
and  Rusticiano  da  Pisa  employed  the  same 
language  in  his  compilation  of  tales  about 
Arthur  and  his  knights  (c.I270)  and  in  his 
account  of  the  journey  of  Marco  Polo.  Italian 
prose  was  first  used  to  any  great  extent  in 
translations  of  Latin  didactic,  moral,  and  his- 
torical workSf  and  of  French  l^ends  of  an 
heroic  or  a  reUgiooa  nature.  Original  prose 
works  began  to  appear  later.  Among  them 
were  the  letters  of  Guittone  d*  Arezzo  ( 1220- 
94),  which  display  an  unmistakable  attempt 
to  create  a  sort  of  poetical  prose  in  Italian ;  the 
didactic  works  of  Guidotto  da  Bologna  (c.1266), 
of  Tommaso  Gozzodini  (second  half  of  the  thir- 
teenth century),  of  Ristoro  d' Arezzo  (1282), 
and  especially  the  /nfrodwetone  aUa  virtA  of 
B<mo  Giambtmi  (second  half  of  the  thirteenth 
eentury);  certain  chronicles  and  historical  ac- 
counts; and,  most  interesting  of  all,  certain 
collections  of  tales.  Already  in  the  Uiirteenth 
century  professional  tellers  of  tales  {fa^olatori, 
noveUatori)  wandered  about  northern  and  cen- 
tral Italy  relating  stories  derived  from  all  pos- 
sible sources.  Written  collections  of  their  tales 
or  of  similar  ones  were  tiie  Conti  di  wiiiaM 
cawdUeri  (second  half  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury), consisting  at  least  in  part  of  ratiier  free 
versions  of  matter  originally  French  and  Latin, 
and  the  }ioveUinOf  worked  over  in  many  versions 
even  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cmtury 
and  displaying  no  little  skill  in  the  art  of  story- 
telling, which  Boccaccio  was  to  develop  to  the 
fullest  before  another  century  had  passed. 
Vol.  Xn.— 29 


This  summary  reriew  of  tiie  pre-Dantesqiw 
Italian  literature  makes  clear  the  fact  that  ny 
this  literature  alone  we  are  entirely  unable  to 
explain  the  genius  of  Dante.  Had  he  left  only 
Jiis  minor  works  he  might  be  intelligible  on 
the  basis  of  the  literary  tradition:  the  poetry 
of  Guinicelli,  Davanzati,  and  Fra  Guittone  leads 
up  to  the  Vita  nuova  (c.l290)  and  the  Oa^ 
sonterA  Had  Dante  stopped  here  he  would  have 
been  noteworthy  among  tlie  fairly  ordinary 
poets  of  the  swMt  new  style;  Guido  Cavalcanti, 
Dante's  first  friend,  who  philosophizes  on  the 
nature  of  love  with  a  graceful  idealism,  Lapo 
Gianni,  Dino  Frescobaldi,  Gianni  Alfani,  and 
Guido  Orlandi,  who  likewise  sing  of  ladies 
angelifled  and  form  a  manner  that  hastens  to  a 
conventional  d^eneration  in  their  immediate 
and  younger  followers.  The  Oonoiio,  too,  would 
be  notable,  simply  for  its  unusual  competence, 
alongside  of  the  commentaries  of  Francesco 
Barberino  (1264-1348)  and  the  treatises  of. 
Domenico  Cavalca  (1270-1342).  The  D«  Jfow- 
arehia,  in  Latin,  might  in  part  seem  probable 
aft«-  the  chronicles  of  Dino  Compagni  (q.v.) 
and  in  connection  with  those  of  Giovanni  VillaQl 
(I275-I848),  both  of  whom  reflect  the  political 
temper  of  Dante's  age.  But  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  De  Yulgari  Bloqumtia,  of  which  the 
philolo^cal  acumen  has  no  paralld  till  we  reaoh 
the  eiriiteenth  century  in  Italy,  and  then  in 
the  isolated  case  of  Giambattista  Vico?  Or  of 
the  Ootnmedia,  which  stands  on  a  solitary  pin- 
nacle not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  the  civilization  of 
the  world  T  The  Comedy  of  Dante  is  an  alle- 
gorical poem,  and  we  might  cite  in  a  similar 
cat^ory  the  Intelligenea  or  the  Fiare,  -anony- 
mous poems  in  the  sequence  of  the  Roman  de  la 
rote,  which  might  lead  rather  to  poems  of  the 
calibre  of  tiie  Danteaqne  imitaticms  of  Ceeeo 
d'AscoIi  (Francesco  Stabili,  1257-1327),  who 
wrote  the  Aeerba;  of  Dante's  son  Jacopo^  who 
wrote  the  lumbering  Dotirinale;  or  Francesco  ' 
d^li  Uberti,  author  of  the  Dittamondo.  To 
understand  the  possibility  and  the  full  meaning 
of  Dante's  Comedy  we  must  go  outside  the  fleld 
of  Italian  belles-lettres  and  penetrate  into  the 
essence  of  all  mediseval  culture.  We  must  fol- 
low him  into  the  scientific  movement  shown  in 
part  in  the  works  of  Albertus  Magnus,  into 
philosophy  that  had  been  treated  with  ^thetie 
vision  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  into  the  mysticism 
of  St.  Bonaventura  and  the  democratic  exalta- 
tion of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Nor  could  we 
stop  here.  There  would  still  remain  the  plastic 
sensibility  and  imaginative  sweep  of  concept  of 
a  Giotto  or  a  Kiccola  Pisano,  the  serene  splen- 
dor of  the  Ducal  Palace  in  Venice,  the  simple 
elegance  of  Santa  Croce.  There  would  still 
remain  the  civic  life  of  Florence  that  was  push- 
ing upward  out  of  feudal  anarchy  into  prole- 
tarian democracy  on  the  basis  of  an  industrial 
wealth,  developing  for  itself  vast  lines  of  foreign 
trade.  If,  then,  we  take  the  essential  elements 
of  each  of  these  aspects  of  medieval  life,  isolate 
its  basic  problems  of  science  and  philosophy, 
catch  its  political  and  social  emotions  at  fever 
heat,  visualise  Its  eacterior  traits  with  luminous 
clarity,  and  then  conceive  of  them  all  as  co- 
ordinated into  a  unit  by  the  dominance  of  an 
unclouded  intellect,  and  expressed  with  a  train< 
ing  chastened  and  beautified  by  a  sense  of 
classic  form,  we  shall  have  arrived  at  some 
i^ipreciation  of  the  Comedy  of  Dante. 

The  Comedy  of  Dante  is  the  complete  and 
crowning  eipressicm  of  mediKval  culture.  Hie 
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CiHieonMttv  of  FranceBco  Petrarca  lodes,  on  th« 
other  hand,  towards  the  future  and  expresses 
the  feding,  even  if  it  does  not  with  equal  com- 
pleteness ^liauBt  the  mind,  of  Italians  for  four 
centuries  to  come.  Between  the  two  men  there 
were  certain  afBllations.  Petrarch  may  bare 
met  Dante  at  Pisa  in  1311,  when  Petrarch  was 
seven  years  old.  knew,  admired,  and  felt  a 
certain  emnlatiou  of  the  Comedy.  Petrarch*s 
poetry  has  more  than  tme  reflection  of  the 
manner  of  the  sweet  new  style,  and  he  was  in 
perBQpal  contact  with  the  later  poets  of  that 
school,  some  of  whom  were  equally  intimate 
with  Dante.  Here  especially  we  must  recall 
Cino  da  Pistoja  (Sinibaldi),  a  jurist  of  Sioia 
(died  1336),  known  particularly  to  Americans 
in  the  tales  of  Maurice  Hewlett.  He  shows  the 
philoBwhixing  aoumen  of  Dante's  school  as  re- 
gards lore,  becoming  most  diatinctiTe,  however, 
m  his  poems  on  the  death  of  his  lady  Selvaggia. 
Petrarch  also  felt  high  regard  for  Sennnccio  de 
Bene  (died  1349)  and  Franceschino  degli  M- 
biixi  (died  1348),  contemporaries  of  Matteo 
Frescobaldi,  who  make  up  the  principal  figures 
in  the  later  period  of  the  school.  Petrarch's 
lAtin  works,  too,  show  indebtedness  to  the  same 
rdig^ous  spirit,  the  same  aprioristic  eonoqit  of 
ethics  and  of  the  supreme  objects  of  life  that 
we  And  in  Dante.  This  spirit  was  producing  a 
rieh  literature  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
sermons  of  Fra  Giordano  da  Rivalto  (died 
1311)  have  come  down,  with  the  treatises  of 
Jacopo  Passavanti,  as  florid  apecimens  of  as- 
cetic eloquence;  but  richer  than  these  in  philo- 
sophical depth,  classic  el«puice,  and  contact  with 
contenqwrary  life  are  the  works  of  Domenioo 
Cavalea  {Medioma  del  cuore,  treatises  on  fool- 
ishness, irin,  patience,  spiritual  discipline,  etc.). 
Noteworthy  are  the  letters  of  the  beatified  Gio- 
vanni Colombini,  though  far  less  fomous  in 
En^and  »aA  America  than  the  burning  religious 
epistles  of  St.  Catharine  of  Siena  (1340-87) 
and  the  Pioretti  [Little  Flowers]  d*  Son  Fran- 
ce$00t  a  collection  of  Franciscan  iegraids  com- 
piled about  1360. 

But  then  are  vast  differences  between  the 
asceticism  of  Febrarch  and  that  of  these  anthori 
or  of  Dante.  OUimrorld  preoccupations  are  in- 
deed strong  in  the  poet  of  Arezzo,  but  they  are 
combated,  as  we  see  not  only  in  the  femoos 
Oonfeaaiont  but  in  the  Caneoniere,  by  a  spirit 
which  is  less  of  skepticism  than  of  intense  love 
of  this  life  itself.  Whereas  Dante  strives  to 
abstract  from  his  love  of  Beatrice  a  vision  of 
oniversal  experience  and  truth,  Petrarch  is  con- 
tent with  the  enjc^ment  and  pain  of  love  as  a 
simple  human  e^>erience;  ana  his  sense  of  tiie 
beauties  of  human  impulses  as  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  ascetic  ideals  which  sought  to  re- 
press them,  and  in  which  as  a  devout  Christian 
of  his  own  age  he  believed,  creates  a  mood  of 
tender  '  melancholy,  of  impatient  sensualism, 
witii  flights  towards  exaltation  and  plunges 
into  profound  despair.  Historically  the  most 
impwtant  trait  th«t  detaches  itself  fnnn  these 
conflicting  states  of  mind  in  Petrarch  is  his 
individualism.  The  Camoniere  revealed  to 
Italians  the  existence  and  richness  of  their  own 
individualities.  Human  emotions  came  to  have 
a  value  per  se  without  reference  to  the  perspec- 
tive of  etemi^.  And  this  new  field  of  artistic 
exploitation  was  made  all  the  more  attractive 
to  aristocratic  society  by  his  mastery  of  polite 
manners,  hie  delicate  soise  of  chivalric  gal- 
lantry, his  urbane  banalities,  his  language,  ein- 
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gularly  close  to  tiie  classic  Latin,  free  from 
obtrusive  Tuscanify,  and  therefore  far  more 
cosmopolitan  in  tcme  than  the  picturesque  idiom 
of  Dante.  With  the  fourteenth  century  Italian 
society  was  passing  from  a  bourgeois,  demo- 
oratio  stage  into  an  individualistic,  aristocratic 
temper.  This  new  society  was  doninated  in 
poetiy  by  the  Oammniere  and  the  Trimfi  1st 
Petrarch. 

Much,  perhaps,  of  this  new  feeling  in  Petrardi 
was  stimulated  by  his  passionate  devotion  to 
antiquity.  As  a  humanut  his  part  in  Italian 
culture  is  even  greater  than  his  rdle  as  an 
Italian  poet.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  bring 
into  classic  studies  the  critical  attitude,  recon- 
stituting imperfect  texts,  weighing  conflieting 
authorities,  reconstructing  ancient  personalities 
as'dietinetire  j^chologiea.  But  especially  in 
his  own  Toluminous  Latin  works  he  sets  tiie 
standard  of  humanistic  Latin  composition. 
Mediieval  Latin  was  in  a  sense  a  living  language 
in  that  it  adapted  itself  to  new  conditions  by 
enlarging  its  vocabulary  and  ccmforming  eynt&x 
to  the  vulgar  tongues.  Petrarch  strives  for  the 
purest  Latin  of  the  best  classic  authors,  keying 
closely  to  them  in  locutions,  syntax,  and  vocabu- 
lary. This  tendency,  if  it  did  tend  to  devdop 
tiie  sdoitiflc  spirit,  nevwtheless  came  to  make 
Latin  composition  a  mechanical  mosaic  of 
phrases  borrowed  from  the  ancients,  thereby 
stressing  erudition  over  imaginatim,  exalting 
the  grammarian  over  the  thinker,  sad  turning 
Latin  into  a  dead  language. 

In  political  theory  there  is  a  distinct  break 
between  Dante  and  Petrarch:  the  one  with  his 
theory  of  universal  empire  under  Qod,  with  his 
two  indc|>endait  agents.  Emperor  and  Pope; 
the  other  characteristically  a  republican.  Dante 
sees  the  foundation  of  tite  Empire  as  the  be- 
ginning of  Rome's  glory,  which  for  Petrarch 
ended  with  the  fall  of  the  Republic.  But  the 
civic  spirit  of  Petrarch  has  a  much  less  prac- 
tical bearing  than  that  of  Dante:  he  is  always 
tiie  visionary,  enthusiastic,  e.g.,  at  the  prospeds 
of  Rienzi's  rqiublic,  or  the  erudite,  who  tries  in 
vain  to  weigh  dassie  memories,  as  in  his  pleas 
to  the  Venetian  Senate  against  actual  interests 
of  state.  For  sometiiing  of  Dante's  grasp  of 
events  we  have  to  turn  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury to  Dino  Compagni  (1257-1324)  and  Gio- 
vanni Vallani  (died  1348),  the  vigorous  style 
of  which  is  in  strong  relief  amtd  the  many 
similar  productions  of  the  time,  some  mere 
compendia  of  Villani  (Malespini,  A.  Pncei, 
Marchione  Stefani),  others  of  more  perscmal 
tone  (Dtmi^  Vdluti,  1313-70),  most,  finally, 
of  the  older  medlsval  s^le  (Simtme  della 
Le  istorie  pistol^e). 

With  Giovanni  Boccaccio's  Decameron  this, 
the  most  glorious  period  of  Italian  letters,  is 
perfected.  Only  in  the  sonorous  involution  of 
his  prose — not  without  tremendous  and  gener- 
ally bad  influence  on  later  writers — does  Boe- 
caoeio  contribute  to  the  Petrarchian  tendency 
that  gradually  divorced  literature  in  Italy  from 
fresh  contact  with  life.  Appreciated  as  a  genius 
by  Petrarch,  he  became  in  his  later  years  one  of 
Petrarch's  dearest  friends — perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable relationship  reconled  between  writers 
of  supreme  rank.  On  Dante  he  published  one 
of  the  most  authoritative  of  the  early  biog- 
raphies. His  humanistic  work,  composed  late 
in  life  after  a  deep  religious  experience,  is  not 
of  the  high  qu^^  of  Petrarch's  and  is  more 
meditevalln  method  and  tone.  The  minor  works 
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of  hit  Tonth,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sentimental 
pcychological  romancea  and  lyriea  based  to  an 
inqiortwit  d^ee  on  personid  e^qierienoes  in 
love,  have  great  interest  in  the  history  of  liter* 
ary  forms — the  prose  romance,  the  pastoral 
romance,  the  octave  poem,  the  allegory,  etc. — 
as  wdl  as  for  inherent  artistic  qualities.  From 
the  thirteenth  century  there  continued  into  the 
fourteoath  all  manner  of  popular  tales  recited 
in  verse  and  prose,  and  from  Frrach  and  Latin 
this  fund  of  material  was  being  widely  enlarged. 
Important  here  for  the  octent  and  the  social 
■igniflcanee  of  thdr  appeal  are  the  Tulgariza- 
tions  of  Orid  (&g.,  of  Q.  Buonslgnori,  Arrigo 
Simintendi,  Donwnico  da  Montecchiello,  G. 
Figioranni,  etc.).  Domenico  Cavaloa  was  epit- 
omizing sacred  writings.  Filippo  Ceffi  trans- 
lated uie  story  of  Troy  of  Ouido  delle  Colonne, 
Quido  di  PisB  wrote  the  "Life  of  .^eas." 
Boeone  da  Gobbio  that  of  Cnsar.  Bartolommeo 
dft  San  Ccmoordio  considered  with  wealth  of 
fllnstnition  eaiea  of  conscience.  Add  to  theie 
the  anonymona  Book  of  the  Swat  Vounaelon 
{ZAhro  dei  aette  aoni)  and  the  Libro  di  Fiora- 
vanti,  the  latter  from  tiie  French,  and  other 
importations  from  the  romances  of  the  Matiire 
de  Rome  la  graiit.  All  this  literature  shows  its 
effects  in  the  earlier  productions  of  Boccaccio, 
who,  in  this  r^ard,  nnds  his  nearest  rival  in 
Antonio  Pncci,  Uioiigh  Pncci  is  essentially  a 
popular  and  Boceacefo  more  of  a  court  writer. 
But  the  interest  of  the  Decameron  in  far  differ- 
eat  and  greater.  Ita  dominance  In  Italy  as  the 
model  of  prose  wri^ng,  its  almost  meycli^ndic 
Illustration  of  tiie  poeaibilitiea  of  situation  in 
story-telling,  the  far-reaching  sources  from 
which  it  was  drawn,  its  reflection  of  contempo- 
rary Italian  manners  and  life,  all  give  it  great 
historical  importance.  But,  writing  witii  the 
clearest  powers  of  visualisation,  Boccaccio  baa 
created  therein  charaetera  that  are  alive  and 
complete  in  their  reaetiois  to  situations  that 
occur  in  the  lives  of  all  humanity.  In  this 
sense  Boccaccio,  in  his  own  world,  is  aa  great  aa 
Sante — the  world  of  the  everyday  life  of  Flor- 
ence^ minutely  objectified  by  the  artist  and  as 
frankly  described  with  a  sense  of  humor  that 
dominates  everything,  even  the  sense  of  pathos 
which  is  the  important  undnrtona  in  the 
DeoaniefVfk 

In  his  reflection  of  private  life  Boeesedo  ie 
the  most  brilliant  example  of  an  important 
toidency  In  this  literature  of  the  fonrteentii 
cmtury.  An  occasional  flash  of  Boccaccio's 
nuuiner  appears  in  his  imitator,  Franco  Sao- 
ehetti  (1330-1400),  who  baa  left  some  prover- 
bial types  in  Italy:  Basso  della  Penna,  symbol 
of  the  lotoa  piaoevole,  or  atidcling  on  literal 
meanings  of  words,  Dolcibene,  the  practical 
jc^er,  and  Oonnella  the  buffoon.  Other  Imita- 
tors of  Boccaccio  are  Giovanni  Florentino  in 
the  Peeonme  and  Oiovanni  Sereambi  (1347- 
1424) »  who  was  utilised  by  Shakeqieare.  IMer- 
acdo  Tedaldi  ( c.1 300-1360 )  Is  remembered 
beat  for  his  satires  on  matrimony,  just  aa  Ceceo 
Angiolieri,  earlier  in  the  centu^,  expressed  in 
eternal  form  all  the  rebellion  of  wayward  youth 
against  parental  authority.  So  Alesslo  Donati, 
Francesco  Landini  (1325-97),  Antonio  Pucci, 
Pietro  Fattinelli,  in  tiieir  verse  and  prose,  bdp 
to  eon^lete  the  picture  of  that  social  order 
iriiidi  soared  to  paradise  with  Dante  and 
laughed  and  tiipplea  in  brothd  and  wineshc^ 
with  Bocoaodo— Just  as  its  ehlvalric  aspects 
appear  in  tiie  beautiful  Month*  of  Folgore  di 


San  (Jeminifuio  and  its  national  aspirations  in 
tiie  lyrics  of  Faxio  d^li  Uberti  (Pisa),  Fran- 
eesco  di  VannoEEO  (panegyrist  of  the  Italic 
ambitiona  of  the  Visconti),  Antonio  Beccari 
(1316-63),  a  whimsical  genius  who  boldly  sub- 
atituted  tiie  worship  of  Dante  to  that  of  Christ, 
Simone  Sordini  (1360-1420)  from  Siena,  not  to 
q>eak  of  local  groups,  the  Venetians  (Oiovanni 
Qnirini)  and  the  Aretines  (Braccio  Bracci). 
In  this  minor  production  of  the  trecento  (four* 
teenth  century)  it  is  worth  while  to  mention 
several  poetic  forms  that  have  become  famous: 
the  eoHtort  (narrative  ballads)  illustrated  par- 
tienUurly  by  Pncci  and  Plero  Gaterino  da  Siena; 
the  eerventeei,  verse  in  the  general  rhyme  schema 
AAAb,  BBBc  (11  and  7  syllabled  lines),  used 
in  poetry  of  .occasion;  the  frottole  (irregular 
poems  using  great  variety  of  verse  length:  II, 
7,  5,  and  even  3  syllables).  And  especially  in 
popular  literature  we  find  the  lament,  the 
pn^hecy,  the  Impend,  the  novella  (tale  in  verse 
or  prose),  the  noie  (Proven)^  e»ue<A),  humor- 
ous satires  on  the  petty  irritations  of  life,  cul- 
tivated especially  by  Pucci,  the  oaooia  (hunt)» 
a  variation  of  the  froitola,  not  to  omit  the 
chivalrio  romance  destined  to  such  glory  later, 
and  in  dramatic  literature  the  lauda  that  in  the 
next  century  was  to  attain  the  splendor  of  the 
eactu  rappreeentaxione  of  Florence. 

The  Renaissance,  heralded  by  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio,  becomes  lUI-important  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  humanists,  aided  by  the  re- 
cently invokted  printing  preu*  diff^ised  a  lounri- 
edge  of  the  literature  of  andcnt  Greece  and 
Borne  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  and  ultimately  through  the  whole  Occident. 
Florence  is  still  to  the  fore  in  this  period,  but 
there  are  now  other  important  centree  of  learn- 
ing and  literary  productivity,  such  aa  Naples, 
where  the  house  of  Aragon  ruled;  Ferrara, 
where  the  dukes  of  Este  were  the  patrons  of 
men  of  letters;  RimK^  Mantua,  Venice,  Bolwnat 
and  Milan.  In  other  words,  although  the  Ror- 
entine  influrace  still  remained  predominant,  the 
literature  of  this  period  is  more  truly  a  national 
one  in  that  it  is  not  confined  to  a  single  region, 
but  comes  into  being  all  through  the  peninsula. 
Here  we  cannot  enumerate  the  many  writers 
engaged  in  translating  from  Gre^  and  Latin 
or  writing  only  in  the  latter  language.  Tiie 
eonaeeting  link  between  them  and  Petrarch  is 
Coluccio  Salutati  (1331-1406).  the  leading 
figure  in  the  first  generation  of  hnmaniste,  in 
whom  medinval  forces,  aa  rc^rds  methods  and 
ideas,  are  strong.  In  the  first  half  of  the  cm- 
tury  scientific  classicism  triumphs  in  Po^o 
Bracciolini  (1380-1459),  NiccolO  Niccoli  (1364- 
1437),  Leonardo  Bruni  (1370-1444),  and  An- 
tonio Traversari  (1386-1439).  all  working  prin- 
cipally in  Florence,  where  Cosimo  dei  Medici 
was  laying  the  groundwork  for  the  brilliant 
tyranny  of  Ltwenso  the  Magnificent.  Outside  of 
Aiseany  we  have  the  Istiian  Pier  Paolo  Ver- 
gerio  (1370-1444),  Antonio  Loschi  (1360-1441) 
at  Milan;  from  Bergamo  came  Oaaparino  Bar- 
ai^a  (1359-1431),  and  from  Verona,  Vittorino 
da  Feltre  (1378-1446).  It  is  not  only  that  in 
these  men  the  passion  for  antiquity  becomea 
dominant  over  everything  elae,  but  that  pasaion 
comes  in  their  followers  to  modify  the  whole 
view  of  life.  Pagan  ideals  assail  Christian 
ethics,  and  a  sensuous  and  elegant  sstheticiam 
replaciea  the  ascetic  aspirations  of  the  previoas 
age.  Scientific  research  calls  in  question  the 
documentary  bases  of  religion.   Ifore  tiian  one 
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bnniulst  MtauUy  lidd  ulde  his  ftiifb.  In  let- 
ters, hnmanisin  at  first  aggressively  despised 
tiie  tradiUonal  literary  forms  of  the  vulgar 
tongn^  leveling  an  attack  even  at  Italian  itself. 
But  the  popular  traditions  soon  asserted  them- 
selves against  this  aberration:  the  oertame 
oorommo  (poetic  competition)  of  1441,  in  which 
even  humanists  ^  Leone  Albeiti,  I<eonardi  Sati) 
partieiMited,  sij^ized  the  reconciliation  be- 
tweoi  Italian  and  Latin  letters,  though  the 
classic  spirit  was  destined  to  dominate  prodne* 
tions  in  the  vulgar  tongue  for  generations. 

In  fact  the  Italian  literature  of  this  century 
shows  much  the  same  happy  compromise  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  that  we  see  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture.  The  ancient  dramatic  lauda 
takes  on  a  classic  brilliancy  in  the  sacred  repre- 
sentations  of  Lorenzo  U  Haffniflco,  while  the 
same  popular  form  clothes  the  purely  claasie 
Orfeo  of  Poliziano.  Meanwhile  in  the  universi- 
ties and  courts  the  scholars  were  examining  the 
memories  of  the  ancient  stage,  and  Vergerio, 
Bruni,  Alberti,  and  others  were  writing  plays 
in  Latin  in  imitation  of  Seneca  and  Plautus, 
whose  actual  works  were  occasionally  repro- 
duced before  audiences— all  this  preparing  the 
way  for  the  imitative  erudite  comedy  and  the 
claastc  tragedy  of  the  following  centui?.  Simi- 
larhr  the  ehivalrio  romano^  which  lud  thor^ 
«n|^  Italianueed  itself  in  f^e  readings  of  men 
like  Andrea  Barberino  (c.I370-c.I432),  passes 
from  the  purely  popular  style  of  the  ReaU  di 
Franoioj  Rinaldo  d*  MontalbamOt  Buovo  d' A»- 
tona  to  the  artistic  elat>oration  of  the  Morgonte 
maggiore  of  Luigi  Pulci  (1432-84).  Here  Pulel 
preserves  much  of  the  naive,  elementary  exuber- 
ance of  the  popular  l^nds  of  Charlemagne,  but 
aa  a  nan  m  ue  degant  world  he  Iwighs  at  hia 
own  creati<m  throughout,  so  that  his  work  re- 
mains as  a  masterpiece  of  humorism.  Humor, 
too,  is  an  important  motive  in  the  Orlando  in- 
namorato  of  Matteo  Maria  Boiardo  (1434-94), 
but  his  view  of  the  subject  is  essentially  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Pulci.  On  the  Carolingian 
materials  he  grafts  the  spirit  of  the  l^ends 
of  the  Bound  Table:  Uie  love  motive  comes  into 
the  foKfiround  rind  with  it  rieh«r  pirychola^eal 
exposition.  Classic  allusions  beded:  his  octave 
stanzas  with  reminiscences  and  imitations  of 
beautiful  passages  in  the  Latin  poeta,  and  a 
savor  of  actual  life  pervades  his  poem  from  his 
use  of  frequent  situations  from  the  very  human 
popular  tales.  All  this  is  to  suggest  the  method, 
as  indeed  to  furnish  the  subject  matter,  of  the 
great  masterpiece  of  Ariosto  a  half  century 
later.  The  lyric  also  shorn  progression,  for 
tt  is  ^e  skilled  humanist  Leonardo  Giusttniani 
(1388-1466),  who,  in  the  popular  forms  of  the 
»tran%botto  and  the  so^ll^  giugtiniane,  strikes 
some  of  the  sweetest  harmonies  in  Italian 
poetry.  In  this  century,  however,  we  begin  the 
series  of  the  famous  Italian  learned  ladies  with 
Isotta  Nogarola  (1418-66),  Costanza  Varano 
<  1426-47),  and,  most  famous  of  all,  Cassandra 
Tedele  (1465-1658),  all  of  them  humanists  and 
pedants,  all  of  them  frail  attunpts  to  incarnate 
Um  new  spirit  of  idealism  that  was  growing  In 
the  aulic  views  of  woman.  The  manifesto  of 
this  idealism  was  Qerolamo  Benivieni's  Ganzona 
delio  amore  -eeleatc  et  divino  (1488),  pedanti- 
cally illuminated  by  the  notes  of  Pico  della 
Mirandola  and  inspired  by  the  Platonism  of 
Marcilio  Ficino  (died  1499).  In  one  of  its  as- 
pects this  revival  of  Plato  represents  a  liealth- 
ful  reaction  against  the  dead  codifications  of 
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in  ita  refiections  in  polite  aoeiefy — the  socie^ 
of  eleemosynary  poets  and  idle  courtiers — ^it  be- 
comes merely  the  cloak  for  a  sophisticated  and 
hypocritical  sensualism,  from  which  only  the 
French  Revolution  could  free  aristocratic  Eu- 
rope. The  love  lyric  follows  woman  into  this 
abnosphere  of  denaturized  lov^  and  the  great 
master  is  Petrarch.  Petrarchista  were  Antonio 
Tebaldeo  (1463-1637),  Seraflno  AquUano  (1466- 
1500),  Cariteo  (Benedetto  Oareth,  14fi6T-1514), 
and  Bernardo  Accolti;  and  Petrarchista  with 
different  degrees  of  nearness  but  of  similar  in- 
sipidity will  he  all  the  Italian  lyrists  for  three 
centuries  thereafter.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
preciosity  of  tliia  age  there  were  elements  of 
seriousness — respect  for  intellect^  admiration  of 
wit,  love  of  sooial  grace;  uid  some  even  of  ita 
deeper  emotional  nwods  are  present  in  the  Ar- 
oadia  of  Jacopo  Sannazaro  (14S8-1530),  whidt 
has  ^eat  historical  importance  as  a  mirror  of 
its  time,  though  it  remains  for  our  age  one  of 
the  dreariest  boolcs  in  Italian  literatiue.  This 
pastoral  romance  tries  to  create  the  mood  of 
naive  simplicity — one  of  the  hypocritical  ideals 
of  this  age  sated  with  refined  splendor. 

It  is  perhaps  hy  reaction  from  this  aristocraije 
delicacy  tluit  the  popular  literature  presents 
almost  a  studied  coarseness,  as  in  Borchiello 
(1404-40)  singing  with  special  gusto  of  ''fleas, 
bedbugs,  and  many  lice"  in  a  cryptic  dialect  now 
unintdligible.  This  burlesque  poetry  had  nu- 
merous cultivators  (Alessandro  Bracces^  T. 
Baldinotti,  Luigi  Pulci,  Matteo  Franco),  of 
whom  the  moat  famous  for  varie^  of  subject 
and  vividness  of  observation  is  Pistoia  (An- 
tonio Cammelli,  144&-1502).  Some  of  Boo- 
eaeeio's  malice,  if  not  of  hia  power,  runs  on  in 
the  Hooella  (tale),  which  counts  among  its 
principal  exploiters  Poggio  Bracciolini  (Liber 
fttoetiarum) ,  Giovanni  Mainardi  ( 1396-1483, 
Le  faoezie  delV  Arlotto),  Gentile  Sermini, 
bbuuccio  Salemitano,  Sabbadino  delli  Arienti, 
and  Antonio  Manetti  {Hovella  del  gnuao 
legnaiuolo).  Whatever  the  inclinations  of  the 
humanists  towards  skepticism,  there  was  no 
dearth  of  religions  literature,  whether  in  prose 
(Feo  Bdcari,  1416-84)  or  poetry.  This  was  the 
age  of  Savonarola  (1462-98).  But  read  the 
De  partu  virginU  of  Sannazaro,  the  sacred 
poems  of  Filelfo,  of  Jacopo  Gradenigo  and  Can- 
dido  Buontemponi,  and  uie  extent  of  the  trans- 
formation of  the  religious  consciousness  from 
the  time  of  Dante  will  become  apparent. 

As  regards  mental  temper,  the  quattrocento 
best  reveals  itself  in  Lorenzo  Valla  (1407-^7), 
a  mind  inquisitive,  hostile  to  traditicm  in  sei- 
miee,  philoMphy,  and  literary  scholarship,  orig- 
inal in  every  sense,  and  finding  a  permanent 
place  in  the  history  of  civilization  from  his  at- 
tack on  the  principle  of  authority.  So  also 
the  best  illustration  of  its  nstiietic  temper  mi^t 
be  found  in  the  personality  of  Lorenzo  il  Magni- 
fico,  especially  in  the  Stame  per  la  gioatra.  The 
cinquecento  (sixteenth  century)  continues  and 
develops  the  preceding  age  in  all  its  essoitial 
characteristics,  but  wiu  an  intellect  more  aggresp 
rive  and  conscious  of  ita  own  power.  Ifoehia- 
velli  deliberately  sets  aside  the  search  for  con- 
ditions that  "tile  imagination  might  conceive 
as  ideal" — thus  he  disposes  of  the  otberworld 
morality  of  Dante — and  seeks  in  "facts  as  thef 
are  actually  observed"  the  laws  to  govern  con- 
duct in  statecraft.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  abandons 
mnnorization  of  the  physics  of  Aristotle  for 
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actual  studies  from  nature.  Pomponazzi  con- 
siders not  the  immortality,  but  the  mortality, 
of  the  Boul.  From  an  obecure  monastery  near 
Naples,  Giordano  Bruno  disputes  the  triune 
nature  of  God  and  goes  on  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  Copemican  sys^m.  The  spirit  of  religious 
reform  comes  over  the  Alps  from  Germany  and 
flames  in  Naples,  Ferrara,  and  Lucca.  Catholi* 
eiem  itself  is  orerluuiled  and  repaired,  receiving 
a  new  ardor  in  Vittoria  Colonna,  a  new  auster- 
ity in  Uie  order  of  the  Capuchins,  a  new  and 
oieycloptedic  intellectual  outlook  in  the  Italian 
counter-reform  tiiat  crystallizes  in  the  Council 
of  Trent. 

The  cinqueoento  had  a  predominating  admi- 
ration for  the  active  intelligence  and  for  origi- 
nality. But  if  this  spirit  led  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  experimental  method,  it  was  conditioned 
on  the  other  by  its  too  eager  expression  in  eru- 
dition and  its  tenden^  towards  generalization. 
In  literature  we  find  an  onteeachrag  to  embrace 
the  whole  of  life,  but  at  the  same  time  a  grow- 
ing belief  in  d^nite  absolute  forms  capable  of 
definition  both  as  to  their  essential  cnaracter 
and  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  to  them.  Arte 
came  to  have  a  precise  meaning,  "the  way  of 
doing  things,"  and  it  was  tiie  function  of  the 
ntgegno  "constructive  intdligence,"  which  was 
a  purely  intelleotual  faeul^.  Aristotle  fur- 
nished tiie  limits  of  these  forms,  and  the  rules 
of  the  arte  were  deduced  not  only  from  ancient 
theorists.  (Aristotle,  Horace),  but  from  classical 
authors  who  were  presumed  to  have  applied 
them  (Homer,  Vetg^l,  Seneca,  Plautus).  Latin 
and  Greek  literature  presented,  accordingly,  forms 
that  appeared  fixed  and  language  that  appeared 
r^ular,  or  at  least  reducible  to  rules.  If  the 
quattrocento  had  vindicated  the  right  of  Italian 
letters  to  exist  side  by  side  with  the  classics,  the 
dnqneoento  had  to  demonstoate  that  Italian 
literature  should  be  evolved  along  fbe  same  lines 
and  the  Italian  language  restricted  within  the 
same  grammatical  categories.  Thus  came  about 
the  triumph  of  classicism  in  sestbetics  and  of 
preceptualism  in  language,  and  the  aggressive 
originality  of  the  cinqnecento  mind  spent  itself 
in  ingenuity  of  imitation  with  Dante,  Petrarch, 
and  Boccaccio  as  models,  instead  of  rushing  out, 
as  did  the  Somanticists  of  a  later  age,  into  all 
the  infinitude  of  human  nature. 

So  the  sixteenth  century,  which  believed  in  the 
gmres,  marks  the  appearance  of  regular  epics, 
regular  tragedies  and  comedies,  regular  lyrics, 
and  even  its  best  thought  comes  to  express  itself 
in  the  Platonic  dialogue.  Of  all  this  production, 
most  brilliant  is  the  chivalric  epic,  relatively 
free  from  the  disturbance  of  classic  rules  in 
LodoTico  Ariosto  (1474-1533)  and  consciously 
regular  in  Torquato  Tasso  (1644-96).  Ariosto's 
Orlando  furioao  marks  the  apogee  of  chivalrous 
poetry  in  Italy.  Starting  where  Boiardo's  Or- 
lando UuMmorato  ends,  and  prempposing  that 
the  reader  is  acquainted  with  we  story  there  un- 
folded, Ariosto  develops  still  further  the  love 
affair  of  Orlando  and  Angelica,  interweaving 
with  it  many  other  romantic  episodes,  especially 
that  of  Ruggiero  and  Bradamante.  For  his 
idealistic,  ethical  subject  matter  Ariosto  is  in- 
debted to  French  poems  and  romances  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  to  Latin  classic  verse,  and  to  Ital- 
ian writers  of  the  Renaissance  period ;  but  he  is 
most  original  in  the  way  in  which  he  has 
breathed  new  life  into  the  old  material,  analyz- 
ing in  various  moods,  pathetic,  humorous,  sen- 


suous, ribald,  the  various  reactions  of  humuiity 
to  love.  His  style  has  a  charm  due  in  no  slight 
degree  to  the  skill  with  which  he  has  combined 
the  pomp  of  classic  diction  with  a  simplicity  of 
expression  peculiarly  his  own,  and  his  versi- 
fication is  satisfactory  because  of  the  ability 
with  which  he  has  handled  the  ottaca  rima, 
Ariosto  had  many  imitators,  but  their  poems, 
like  that  of  his  predecessor  Boiardo,  are  now 
little  read.  Several  attempts  were  made  to 
remodel  the  Orlando  iitnamoratOt  the  most  suc- 
cessful being  that  of  Francesco  Bconi  <e.U97- 
1536),  a  master  of  style. 

Ariosto's  contemporaries,  who  were  entranced 
by  his  genius,  were,  however,  not  slow  to  per- 
ceive his  "irr^ularity."  To  avoid  this  fault  was 
the  purpose  of  the  critic  Qian  Giorgio  Trissino 
(1478-1550)  in  his  Italia  liberata  dai  Qoti,  the 
first  classic  epic,  which  scholars  remember  for 
the  perfection  of  its  regularity,  and  which  every 
one  else  has  forgotten  lor  its  perfect  insipidity. 
Through  the  Amadigi  of  Bernardo  Tasso  (1493- 
1569),  the  Oirone  oortese  of  Luigi  Alamanni 
(1495-1566),  the  Eroole  of  Giraldi  Cinthlo 
(1604-73),  we  arrive  at  the  Geruaalemme  It&e- 
rata  of  Torquato  Tasso,  the  son  of  Bernardo,  the 
greatest  Italian  writer  of  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  sums  up  many  of  its 
toidencies  and  creates  much  of  tiie  mood  of  the 
two  following  generations.  A  man  of  extraor- 
dinary genius,  which  reveals  itself  in  all  his 
works,  as  well  in  bis  masterpiece.  La  Q«nua- 
lemme  Hherata,  as  in  his  lyrics,  dramas,  dia- 
logues, and  letters,  he  suffered  at  times  from 
a  mental  disorder  which,  though  it  necessitated 
placing  him  under  restraint,  did  not  impair  his 
literary  productivity.  His  poem,  Rinaldo,  is  a 
youthful  work  of  the  eatery  of  chivalrous 
poems,  dealing  with  the  adventures  of  the  Caro- 
lingian  hero  Henaut  de  Montauban.  But  Ariosto 
had  uttered  the  supreme  word  in  chivalrous 
story,  and  Tasso  was  to  gain  his  laurels  by  per- 
fecting a  new  genre,  that  of  the  crusading  or 
Christian  epic.  This  he  did  with  his  Qerrua- 
lemme  liherata,  a  poem  of  markedly  serious  in- 
tent, primarily  concerned  with  tbe  Crusades  in 
which  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  placed  a  part.  The 
author  did  not  disdain  to  admit  as  subordinate 
elements  certain  features  of  the  chivalrous  ro- 
mance, especially  in  connection  with  the  love 
episodes,  just  as  he  also  drew  ttom  his  favorite 
authors  of  classic  antiquity.  Like  Ariosto, 
whom  he  resembles  very  much  in  his  Imitation 
of  passages  of  ancioit  writers,  he  uses  the 
ottaoa  rima  with  ease  and  grace.  An  individual 
note  in  Tasso's  work  is  that  of  melancholy, 
which,  springing  in  several  episodes  (Sophronia, 
Clorinda)  from  the  juxtaposition  of  love  and 
death,  is  really  an  echo  of  the  man's  personal 
experience  and  of  his  mental  anguish.  Never- 
theless, in  its  most  characteristic  aspects  this 
epic  interprets  with  masterly  vidon  the  highest 
religious  aspirations  of  the  Italian  counter-re- 
form, and  the  poem  is  otherwise  remarkable  for 
the  sustained  dignity  and  poise  of  its  execution. 
Although  contemporaries,  like  posterity,  ap- 
plauded the  QerustUemme  liberata,  Tasso  was 
not  satisfied  with  his  work,  and,  yielding  to  re- 
ligious impulses  of  an  ascetic  nature,  he  pub- 
lished a  remodeled  form  of  it.  La  Oerusalemtne 
oonqui«tata,  which  is  much  inferior  to  the  orig- 
inal poem  and  is,  therefore,  neglected,  while  the 
Cfentaaiemme  Ititerata  remains  dear  to  the  whole 
Italian  people. 
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In  lyric  verse  the  impulse  of  the  sixteenth 
century  towards  originality  declared  itself  in 
revolt  against  the  too  conventional  nature  of 
the  Petnurchirtio  verse  of  the  preceding  period. 
In  his  Atm«^  Pietro  Bonbo  (1470-1S47)  showed 
how  better  results  could  be  obtained  in  l;prie 
song  by  going  directly  to  Petrarch  for  inspira- 
tion, and  Bonbo's  example  was  followed  by 
a  host  of  poets.  But  the  true  animus  of  the 
Bembistic  reform  is  made  apparent  in  his  Prose 
della  volgare  lingua,  where  he  stresses  the  im- 
portance of  having  a  general  literary  speech 
for  the  land,  that  unity  of  style  may  be  at- 
tained and  the  character  of  the  literature  be 
made  natiooaL  HiIb  he  does  by  promoting 
the  theory  or  rifj^d  classicism  on  the  basis  of 
imitation  in  ^eral  and  of  Dante^  Petrarch, 
and  Boccaccio  in  particular.  Bembo's  charming 
personality,  his  exalted  ecclesiastical  rank,  his 
powerful  friendships  gave  his  ideas  great  weight. 
Their  culminating  triumph  appears  in  the  mani- 
festo of  Arcadia  nearly  two  centuries  later, 
where  the  whole  devastating  force  of  his  doc- 
trine becomes  iqiparent  in  the  motto  "not  nobll- 
it^  of  substance,  but  excellence  of  imitation." 
Central  in  Venice,  Bembo's  native  city,  and  In 
Urbino,  where  he  long  resided,  this  movement 
caused  a  revived  worship  of  Petrarch  which 
amounted  almost  to  a  religion.  Its  earliest  and 
most  distinguished  poetic  converts  were,  in  Ven- 
ice, Domenico  Venier  (1517-82),  Girolamo  Mo- 
lin  (1600-69),  and  Bernardo  Capello  (149&- 
1666).  But  the  fervor  spread  generally  throu^ 
the  peninsula.  The  vast  mass  of  production  in 
verse  that  ensued — mediocre  always  and  gener- 
ally arid — ^need  be  mentioned  only  in  some  of  its 
curions  manifestations:  the  centoni,  patchwork 
poems,  made  entirely  of  verses  of  Petrarch  re- 
arranged ;  the  "replies  of  Laura,"  imaginary  an- 
swers to  each  of  Petrarch's  sonnets;  the  spirit- 
valizations,  in  which,  in  tone  with  the  Catholic 
reaction,  the  earthly  love  of  Petrarch  is  re- 
treated, sonnet  by  sonnet,  as  of  reli^ous  char- 
acter and  import.  Typical  authors  are  Angelo 
di  Costanzo  (1607-91)  and  Bernardino  Bota 
(1509-76) ;  less  typical,  for  an  occasional  flash 
of  originality,  are  Luigi  Tansillo  (1610-68), 
whose  verses  were  plagiarized  and  "philtrao- 
phied"  by  Qiordano  Bruno,  Qaleazzo  di  Tarsia 
(1520-63),  Cardinal  Giovanni  della  Casa  (1603- 
56),  and  Annibale  Caro  (q-v.).  On  a  solitary 
eminence  for  a  lyric  enressing  his  own  vigor- 
ous personality  is  Kuchelangelo  Buonarotti 
(147S-1664),  and  with  him  is  associated,  for  a 
tendra  and  beautiful  friendship,  Vittoria  Co- 
lonna  (1490-1647),  the  death  of  whose  husband, 
the  Ibu^uis  of  Pescara,  inspired  in  her  a  poetic 
vein  remarkable  for  its  religious  intensity.  In 
this  Petrarchistic  movement  the  learned  woman 
stands  out  even  more  conspicuously  than  in  the 
preceding  century :  Laura  Terracina,  Lucia  Ber- 
tani,  Laura  Battiferri  have  been  forgotten  be- 
side the  haroier  fortunes  of  TuUia  d'Angona 
(1606-66),  Veronica  Franco  (1546-91).  courte- 
sans both,  and  of  the  gentlewomen  Veronica 
Gambara  (1486-1560).  G^ara  Stampa  (1623- 
64),  and  Barbara  Torelli.  The  Platonic  ideal- 
ism which  accompanied  and  glorified  for  its 
authors  the  Petrarchistic  conception  of  love  and 
which  expresses  itself  most  tritely  in  the  Aso* 
lani  dialogues  of  Bembo,  most  subtly  in  the 
Dialogo  di  amore  of  Tullia  d'  Aragona.  and  most 
philosophically  in  the  Eroioi  furori  of  Giordano 
Brpno,  had  a  strong  appeal  for  all  the  aristo- 
cratic circles  of  Europe.   Its  influence  appears 
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in  the  poetry  of  the  Pleiade  (Ronsard,  Da 
Bellay,  De  Batf,  Saint-Gelais)  in  France,  of 
Juan  Bosc&n,  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  in  Spain, 
of  Francisco  de  8&  in  Portugal,  and  of  Wyatt 
and  Philip  Sidney  in  Enc^and.  Hun  wer^  to 
be  sure,  some  discordant  Toloes  In  this  Petear* 
chian  adoration;  Giordano  Bruno,  who  rebelled 
against  everything,  rebelled  agabut  this  also, 
but  his  genius  had  no  special  fecundity  in  verse; 
Pietro  Aretino  satirized  the  new  movement  with 
some  positivenees ;  Antonio  Broccardo,  with  an 
admiration  for  the  popular  poetry  of  the  quat- 
trocento, and,  more  deliberately,  Comelio  Cas* 
taldi,  lacked  only  genius  in  their  reactions 
agiUnst  it  in  verse.  The  revolt  tiiat  manifests 
itself  in  tiie  attonpts  to  Tevive  Latin  and  Pin- 
daric metres — the  olank  verse  of  Triseino,  the 
odes  and  aelve  of  Bernardo  Tasso,  the  elegies  of 
Arioeto,  B.  Tasso,  and  L.  Alamanni — was  scarcely 
thoroughgoing,  inasmuch  as  it  too  was  a  form 
of  imitative  classicism. 

Towards  the  century's  end  lyric  verse  runs 
completely  into  a  slou^  of  despond,  when,  with 
the  Catholic  reaction  losing  its  fervor  and  tend- 
ing towards  a  caducous  conventionalism  in  faith, 
peltry  is  turned  largely  into  religious  ehannels. 
But  this  verse  belongs  in  spirit  to  the  age  that 
follows.  For  the  best  worlc  in  Italian  poetry, 
if  we  wish  to  leave  the  masters  Ariosto  and 
Torquato  Tasso,  we  must  turn  to  the  burlesque 
and  the  satire,  to  the  irrepressible  laughter  of 
Francesco  Bemi  ( 1497/&-1635)  in  his  jocose 
sonnets  which  created  the  style  called  benusque, 
or  to  that  of  his  imitator  Anton  Francesco  Graz- 
zini  (called  Jl  Losca),  the  first  in  a  long  series 
of  Imumque  poets  (Giovanni  Ibnro,  Gianfran- 
eeseo  Blni,  even  Tanrillo  and  L.  Dolce),  wtHthy 
all,  to  adapt  a  phrase  of  Pietro  Aretini^  of 
crowns  "of  four  kinds  of  sausages."  Teofolo 
Folengo  (1496-1544),  immortal  under  his  pseu- 
donym Merlin  Cocai,  and  for  his  numerous 
affiliations  with  Rabelais,  is  in  a  different  cate- 
gory; for  in  his  Latinized  Venetian-Italian, 
called  macaronic  Italian  (or  Latin,  as  you  will), 
in  his  rollicking  Baidut,  followed  in  joyous  sne* 
cession  by  the  ZatUUMMOf  the  OrlMMfio,  the 
Ohaot  M  Triperuno,  the  burlesque  epic  is  in* 
formed  by  »  ^irit  of  deep  artistic  seriousness 
and  no  mean  ethical  ideal,  which  was  notably 
lacking  in  the  p<uguinadea  of  Pietro  Aretino 
(1492-1666),  a  curious  specimen  of  the  cyni- 
cism of  this  period,  who  achieved  fame  in  this 
type  of  epigium  (so  styled  from  the  statue  of 
Pasquino  in  Rome,  where  they  were  posted  as  pub- 
lic libels ).  The  pa»quinade»  of  Italy,  collected 
by  the  German  Ulrie  von  Hutten,  spread  throuj^ 
Europe  all  the  motives  of  Latin  wit  and  satire, 
and  the  ultimate  sources  of  the  stock  In  trade 
of  all  modern  comic  journals  are  to  be  found  in 
them.  Nor  should  we,  if  we  seek  vitality  alone, 
neglect  the  narrative  verse  inspired  by  vie  wars 
against  the  Turk  and  particularly  by  the  battle 
of  Lepanto  (1570),  and,  in  quite  a  different 
field  and  in  Latin,  tiie  Byphtlia  of  Oirolamo 
Fracastoro  (1483-16S3),  and,  to  turn  to  popular 
poetry,  the  eanti  emmMoialeaehi,  as  well  as  tbs 
ttanee  of  the  Tuscan  Campagoa;  whereas  the 
definitive  value  of  the  claancal  satire  (Arioeto, 
Pietro  Nelli,  Luigi  Alamanni,  Ercole  Bentiv<^ 
lio)  is  more  difficult  to  fix,  since  it  shows  on  the 
one  hand  all  the  pedantry  of  cinquecento  classi- 
cism, and  on  the  other  some  of  the  rigor  of  the 
aermoni  of  the  fifteenth  century,  irom  which, 
in  a  certain  sense,  it  springs. 

One  sad  result  of  tiie  ssiUietic  theory  of  the 
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Benaisaance  waa  the  contempt  of  the  arlsto- 
erats  for  the  old  dramatic  form  known  as  rop- 
pregmtofioni  taore,  which  disappeared  from  the 
towns  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
and  withdrew  to  the  cloisters  and  the  country 
districts.  Its  place  was  taken  by  prose  trans- 
lations of  ancient  dramas,  which  paved  the 
way  for  Italian  imitations  of  the  works  of  an- 
ti^tj.  The  first  Italian  tragedy,  and  in  faet 
tike  fijTSt  regular  tragedy,  in  sul  modem  liters' 
tare,  waa  tbs  8of<mUba  <161S)  of  Qian  Oloi^o 
Trissino.  This  waa  followed  br  many  traj^ies, 
one  sadder  than  the  other  and  nearly  all  mod- 
eled on  the  works  of  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and 
Seneca,  e.g.,  the  Rosmunda  and  the  Oreste  of 
Giovanni  Kucellai,  the  Cemaee  of  Sperone  Spe- 
roni  (1500-88),  the  Orbeoche  of  Qiraldi  Cinzio 
(1504-73),  the  Oraeia  of  Pietro  Aretino  (149S- 
1666  ).  Even  Torquato  Tasso  perpetrated  tile 
Torri»m<mdo,  which  deals  with  matter  of  Ger- 
manic origin.  Most  of  the  tragedies  were  com- 
poeed  in  blank  verse  {verai  aciolti).  Something 
better  may  be  said  for  the  regular  comedies  of 
the  time,  nearly  all  based  on  Plautns  and  Ter- 
ence, and  a  few  original,  which  were  written  some- 
times in  verse  and,  more  often  and  more  suc- 
ceasfully,  in  prose.  The  masterpiece  among  the 
comedies  was  the  Mondmgola  (1513)  of  Niccolft 
Ifaehiavelli  (1460-1627).  Let  us  say  this  in 
deference  to  tiie  opinion  of  Macaulay;  and,  more- 
over, the  theme  of  t^e  Mtmdragota  has  survived 
to  tills  day  as  a  universal  tale.  But  the  Can- 
dftHoio  of  Giordano  Bruno  had  a  literary  fortune 
no  less  remarkable,  as  did  the  Pedant  of  Fran- 
cesco Belo,  the  comedies  of  Pietro  Aretino,  and 
OH  intronati  of  the  Academicians  of  Stena.  Ari- 
oato,  too,  is  historically  of  much  importance  as 
first  cultivator  of  the  regular  eome^  and 
because  his  Bupipottiti  is  as  little  of  a  mere  name 
as,  let  us  say,  Ralph  Roiater  Doister  in  English 
literature.  But  read  any  play  you  wish  of  Giam- 
battista  della  Porta  (lS36-iei6)^he  reading 
will  not  be  entirely  wearisome — or  any  one  of 
the  recent  Bar!  anthology  (Bari,  Laterza,  1912) 
of  cinqaecento  comedies;  there  is  present  there, 
in  an  alloy  not  overrefined  to  be  sure,  much  of 
the  wit  of  the  paaquinadea,  much  of  the  elemen- 
tary soise  of  action  that  has  been  the  true  base 
of  comedy  in  every  age.  What  is  dead,  on  the 
contrary,  is  the  Plautan  type  personage,  who 
substitutes  linguistic  play  for  realistic  self- 
revelation.  But  even  these  are  not  entirely 
dead:  the  braggart  soldier  was  a  distinctive 
figure  in  sixteenth  century  society;  the  doctor, 
too,  with  his  colleague  the  pedant,  recurs  in  life 
even  to^y;  and  in  these  writtra  oomediea 
(oommedte  ervdtfe  they  were  sometimes  styled) 
nmdi  interest  attaches  to  tiiem  from  the  fact 
tiiat  they  are  the  clearest  presentatim  we  poe- 
aeas  of  similar  figures,  similar  mufes,  who  died 
on  tile  stage  of  toe  Improvised  play  {commedia 
deU'  arte,  professional  comedy)  with  the  voices 
of  the  actors  who  created  them.  The  commedia 
delVarte,  which  ori^nated  during  this  century, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  phenomena  in  the 
history  of  the  modem  tiieatre.  Produced  from 
a  simple  outiine  (toenario),  with  lines  largely 
extemporized,  though  eaoh  eharacter  had  his 
specialty  thoroughly  convoitionalized,  this  type 
of  comedy  enjoyed  in  Italy  a  life  three  centuries 
long.  In  its  stock  personages — Pantaloon  the 
merchant,  Gratiano  the  doctor,  Arlecchino  the 
sly  servant,  Lelio  the  lover,  etc. — the  Italians 
saw  tiie  idio^ncrasies  of  th(^r  varying  r^onal 
life  p<nrtrayed,  satirized,  with  a  perennial  life 


and  humor.  Their  wandering  troops  of  actors 
wandered  into  Spain  and  France;  in  Paris  they 
established  a  permanent  theatre;  and  if  not, 
assuredly,  from  their  philosophic  depth,  at  any 
rate  from  their  dramatic  vision,  Mob^re  learned 
his  trade  as  comedian  and  playwright,  and  from 
timn  sprang  in  a  still  more  intimate  relation 
the  immortal  prodnctifms  of  Carlo  Goldoni. 

Poetry  succeeded  in  a:vre«ing  posribly  some 
of  tiie  moods  and  certainly  all  the  affeotationa 
of  the  Italian  cinqneeento.  Its  real  spiritual 
and  intellectual  life  appears  in  proee.  It  te  tiie 
current  fashion  of  literary  historians  to  ignore 
thinkers  as  thinkers;  we  must  ignore  the  dia- 
logues of  Giordano  Bruno  (1642-1600)  as  pre- 
eminently philosophical  and  the  treatises  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1462-1610)  as  predomi- 
nantly scientifle.  But  somehow  tiie  Ivmd  intel- 
lect of  Niccoia  Ifaehiavelli  (1469-1627)  has 
made  politics  a  department  of  literature;  since 
his  wonderful  Btyle  is,  after  all,  only  the  in- 
cisiveness  of  his  grasp  of  political  science,  based 
on  a  ri^dly  empirical  metiiod,  which  he  ap- 
plies with  merciless  disr^ard  of  aprioristic 
ethics  to  the  saoxssful  formation  of  grannies 
in  the  Prinoe  and,  with  the  same  merciless  dis- 
regud,  in  the  Diiooni  aopra  Is  prima  dcoa  di 
Tito  lA/oio — a  work  too  oftm  overlooked,  eape- 
cially  by  our  own  time — to  the  sacoessful  forma- 
tion of  republics.  As  a  historian  Ibehlavelli 
{Ittorie  -fCorentine,  Vita  di  Oaatruooio  OlMtm- 
eani)  has  the  virtues  and  defects  of  a  method: 
that  of  writing  of  facts  with  a  too  general  re- 
gard for  their  bearing  on  the  princimes  of  con- 
duct in  which  he  is  interested.  But  tiiis  method, 
as  followed  out  by  him,  has  been  of  inestimable 
influence  on  modem  thought;  for  by  virtue  of  it 
his  two  principal  works  are  of  service  to-day, 
many  of  his  goieral  inferences  have  wi^- 
stood  the  test  of  modem  history,  and  thoi^ifa 
Machiavellianism  has  come  to  be  synonymous 
with  selfish  opportunism,  A^ehiaveUi,  one  of 
those  least  tainted  with  Machiavellianism,  by 
directing  attention  to  the  materialistic  forces 
that  govern  human  events,  established  also  the 
stady  of  the  processes  that  control  them,  and  in 
actual  effect  has  contributed  as  much  as  any 
otiiw  modem  thinker  to  all  libertarian  move- 
ments after  him.  Francesco  Gnicciardini  ( 1483- 
1640),  in  his  Storia  fiormtina,  his  Ditoorso  del 
reggimento  di  Firenee,  his  diplomatic  rq>ort8, 
memoirs  and  critique  on  Machiavelli,  was  a 
more  orderly  historian  and  possessed  as  well 
most  of  Machiavelli's  ideas,  lacking  only  the 
emotional  fervor  and  the  ag^vessive  mtenaity  <A 
his  greater  oontemporaiy.  <Close  in  tiieir  loot- 
Bteps  followed  Donato  Giannotti  (1492-1673)  in 
works  on  Florence  and  Venice  which  diow 

greater  interest  in  minute  details  of  political 
istoiy,  but  less  originality  and  clarity  of 
tiiought,  though  something  of  Machiavelli's 
spirit.  The  writings  of  these  men,  taken  with 
those  of  the  less  powerful  Benedetto  Varcbi 
(1603-65)  and  Paolo  Paruta  (1640-98),  an 
anti-Machiavellian  idealist,  form  the  most  por- 
tentous contributitm  of  Italy  to  modem  thought, 
the  most  glorious  monument  to  Italian  monal- 
itf,  of  tius  period. 

One  other  body  of  proee  production  has  proved 
scarcely  less  influential  in  its  own  Add — ^that  of 
literary  criticism  and  applied  esthetics.  As  re- 
gards insight  into  the  nature  of  art,  tiiere  is 

grobably  more  value  in  the  first  dialc^e  of 
iruno's  Eroid  furori  and  in  a  few  verses  of 
Aretino  than  in  all  the  voluminous  theoreUcal 
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prodnotion  which  b^ns  with  the  Prone  of  Pietro 
Bembo  and  the  Italian  grammar  of  Fortunio 
{Regoie)  and  runs  down  through  Lodovico  Oaa- 
telvetro  (superb  as  a  philologist)  >  Girolamo 
Muzlo,  Cinzio  Oiraldi,  Benedetto  Varchi  (who 
definitely  codified  the  Italiim  classic  tongue), 
Sperone  Speroni  (who  was  plagiarized  by  Du 
Bellay  in  his  famous  DSfenae  de  la  langue  fran- 
fai»e),  GioTsnni  Mintumo,  and  Francesco  Pa- 
trizi  to  the  establishment  of  the  Academy  of  the 
Cruaca,  to  the  poetic  codes  of  the  Academy  of 
Arcadia  of  the  next  century,  and  to  Giambat- 
tista  Vico,  the  founder  of  esthetic  science,  who 
wrote  in  the  e^teenU  eentnij.  The  woric  of 
tills  literature  we  have  biiefly  chuaeterized 
above ;  suffice  it  here  to  note  that  it  established, 
<me  may  eay,  for  the  whole  of  Europe,  down 
through  Leasing  to  the  Romantics  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  principles  of  neoclaBsiciam, 
which  experience  has  indeed  modified  in  part 
and  even  as  regards  rigorous  precept  destroyed, 
but  which  nevertheless  have  deeply  enough  col- 
ored the  esthetic  thought  of  the  modem  world 
as  to  resist  the  assaults  of  German  philosophy 
and  the  more  adf-oonsoioiM  attadcs  of  <mr  own 
eontem^rary  Benedetto  Oroce,  the  rejnreitator 
of  Vichian  esthetics. 

But  if  we  restrict  ourselves  to  the  narrower 
view  of  belles-lettres,  the  prose  of  the  sixteenth 
century  is  no  less  remarkable.  For  here,  not  to 
mention  Giorgio  Vasari's  (lSll-74)  Liven  of  the 
Pamtert  and  Sculptors,  we  have  the  aut(A>iog- 
rapby  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  (1S00-7I),  an  aston- 
ishingly frank  sdf-revdatiMi  of  one  of  the  most 
interrating  of  mm,  a  book,  moreover,  that  is 
even  to-day  as  much  read  as  any  other  of  the 
century  in  any  language.  More  academic  is  the 
vogue  of  the  Cortegiano  of  Baldasaare  Castigli- 
ose  (1478-1629),  who  there  expounds  the  theory 
of  court  taste  as  the  norm  of  good  usage  in 
language,  but  whose  most  interesting  aspect, 
aside  from  the  .value  of  his  work  as  a  source  for 
oultiual  history,  is  in  his  refieetlon  M  the  Pla- 
tonic idealism  that  lies  behind  much  of  the  aris- 
tocratic poetry  and  the  aristocratic  art  of  his 
time,  (hily  less  comprehensive  is  the  ChUateo 
of  Cardinal  della  Casa,  which  enjoyed  an  even 
more  extensive  fortune  as  a  practical  guide  to 
good  manners.  The  tales  of  Matteo  Bandello 
(C.1480-C.I662)  are  not  without  some  artistic 
merit,  but  their  chief  value  is,  again,  historical, 
whethw  from  their  refieetlon  at  manners  or  from 
their  infinence  on  later  writers  (Shakespeare), 
to  which  latter  consideration  the  importance  of 
the  Beoatomithi  of  Giraldi  is  almost  exclusively 
due.  And  much  the  same  might  be  said  of  the 
Piacevoli  notti  of  Gianfrancesco  Straparola,  of 
Parabosoo  (Diporti),  of  Firenzuola  and  For- 
tini.  The  Diaries  of  Marin  Sanudo  (1466-153S) 
stand,  both  for  substance  and  form,  in  a  class 
by  themselves.  Meanwhile  epistolography  be- 
came in  the  sixteenth  century  a  fine  art,  with 
Pietro  Aretino,  who  in  his  letters  oompletely 
exposes  ih»  dark  recesses  of  his  personality,  u 
a  typical  example.  It  is  a  racier,  but  no  less 
individual,  fiavor  that  we  find  in  the  corres- 
pondence of  Andrea  Calmo  (1610-71). 

It  has  been  the  faahion  for  some  generations 

{last  to  ridicule  the  manner  that  rules  Italian 
iterature  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which 
has  been  duU>ed  with  an  opprobrious  term,  net- 
«eiitttmo.  The  unanimity  of  the  lamentation 
which  invariably  saluted  its  mention  was  only 
■llghtiy  disturbed  by  the  recent  publication  from 
Barl  (1911)  of  Crooe'a  Lirioi  marmiati,  and 
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perhaps  rightly  so;  for  surely  it  would  be 
strange  if,  out  of  the  endless  flood  of  poetry 
from  veritably  thousands,  of  poets,  smne  600 
passable  pases  could  not  be  selected.  Neverthe- 
less,  the  p^iorawa  of  soMwItsmo  have  hem 
too  summarily  derided,  as  indeed  they  have  beoi 
too  mechanically  explained.  Obeeoiity',  arro- 
gance, a  lack  of  logic  approaching  aberratim, 
hostility  to  real  thought,  ponderous  and  misap- 
plied erudition,  slavish  adherence  to  tradition 
and  authority  coupled  with  almost  impudent 
boasts  of  originality,  these  are  the  ethical  traits 
that  underlie  this  century's  most  distinct  char- 
acteristie  in  art;  the  oonoetto.  But  this  agc^ 
which  burned  Bruno  and  gagged  Galileo,  pro- 
duced also  Thomas  Campanella  and  Fra  Paolo 
Sarpi;  and  if  it  worked  the  oonoetto  to  deatil, 
it  also  invented  the  telescope  and  realized  the 
experimental  scientific  method.  It  was  primarily 
an  age  of  intellectual  unsettiing  and  stnuoj^le, 
full  of  contrasts  in  emotion  and  thou^t,  which 
in  architecture  it  expmaed  by  adorning  Parian 
marble  with  the  black  pietra  4i  paragone,  and 
from  the  gloom  of  which  it  tock  refuge  in  an 
unbridled  scoiaaalism. 

To  grasp  this  age  in  its  historical  seqnoioe 
we  must  ninm  to  the  later  aspects  of  the  dn- 
quecento:  it  is  foreshadowed,  as  r^ards  literary 
technique,  in  the  accentuated  preference  for  an- 
tiUiesis  in  the  style  of  the  Oervnalemme  liberate 
and,  as  r^rds  mood,  almost  to  [»afection  in 
the  delica^,  sophisticated,  but  none  the  less 
intense,  sensualism  of  Tasso's  Atninta.  It  is 
useless  to  call  this  the  first  great  pastoral 
drama;  Its  closest  affinity  spiritually  is  found 
in  the  lascioia  (sensualism)  of  the  Adorns  of 
Giambattieta  Marini.  So  its  religious  hypocrisy 
appears  already  in  the  pious  songbooks  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  we  may  b^in — if  Are- 
tino's  asceticism  seems  sacrilc^ous — ^with  the 
Team  of  Saint  Peter  of  Tansillo.  As  for  liter- 
ary theory,  there  is  nothing  new,  save  an  ez- 
tracHrdina^  incresae  in  the  number  of  the 
genres  and  a  new  statement  of  an  old  quibble 
hacked  over  as  a  quarrel  between  ancients  and 
modems.  So  the  lyric  is  subdivided  into  lor^ 
moral,  trivial,  obscene,  piscatory,  marinaresqusk 
and  forest  poetry,  and  each  new  genre  has  nu- 
merous daimants  for  the  credit  of  inventing  it. 
Tommaao  Stigliani  struts  about  as  tiie  first  "to 
sing  Spanish  deeds  in  Tuscan  accents."  TaaecHii 
invents  the  mock-heroic  epic  as  thon^  Fotoigo 
bad  never  existed.  Out  of  all  this  dross  one 
thing  of  beautjF — the  musical  drama,  the  opera* 
in  its  special  aspect  called  the  metodrammot 
which  in  music  by  Francesco  Gavalli  and  Clandlo 
Monteverdi,  with  librettos  by  Qlan  Franoesoo 
Busenello  and  others,  still  survives.  In  prose 
the  oonoetto  is  rampant  likewise,  rolling  out 
from  church  pulpit,  academic  parlor,  and  sena- 
torial chamber  in  sonorous  vacuity.  The  com- 
edy sleeps  in  Cicognini,  waiting  for  Qoldoni  to 
make  over  the  commedia  deWarta  into  artistie 
ecnnedy.  The  tragedy  sleeps  even  sounder  still. 
What  had  happened  to  the  vigorous  outreadiing 
after  life  that  characterizes  the  great  Italian 
Renaissance^  Some  answer:  Spanish  influence; 
but  Spain  owed  as  much  to  Italy  as  did  Italy 
to  the  Spanish  occupation.  Others  answer:  the 
Renaissance  theory  of  ornamentation  as  tiie  es- 
sonce  of  art;  but  this  theory  the  cinqueoento 
itself  possessed.  Others,  again:  the  progreaalTe 
divorcing  of  literature  and  life  by  theories  of 
imitation,  hy  admiration  fbr  eruutimi,  1^  the 
establishment    of    orarsi^isticated  enitaral 
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ideals,  that  operated  all  through  the  sixteenth 
century.  Othera,  finally:  the  Italian  coimter- 
reform  in  faith,  the  very  rigidity  of  which  stifled 
individual  retigioua  feeling,  rewarded  demon- 
fltratire  hypocrisy,  and  genn^Jly  tended  toward 
ritualism  and  formalism.  There  is  some  truth 
in  all  of  these  explanations  and  much  in  tiieir 
eombined  i^eet  Ezewt  that  geiomUamo,  as 
a  manner,  is  not  confined  to  the  Italian  sei- 
cento:  it  is  paralleled  in  the  preciosity  of 
France,  the  Oongorism  of  Spain,  the  euphuism  of 
England.  It  breaks  out  in  late  Latin  literature, 
in  mediteval  poetry,  in  Persian  poetry,  in  folklore 
of  all  ages  and  peoples — all  of  which  suggests 
that  aeicmttismo  is  a  phenomenon  recurring  in  a 
certain  set  of  intellectual  cireumstaaceSi  of  which 
perhaps  the  moat  eogent  trait  is  the  restriction 
of  the  intellectual  outlook  by  dogms^ie  bound- 
aries of  various,  of  any  kinds,  which  force  the 
aggressive  mind  to  turn  inward  upon  its  own 
past  achievements  instead  of  going  on  to  new 
discovery,  and  thus  substitutes  in^j^enuity  of  re- 
combination for  creative  originality. 

Let  us  ignore  for  the  seicento  the  literature 
that  morely  repeats  the  previous  age:  the  nu- 
merous followers  of  Tasso  in  the  ^lo — of  Tasso 
who  reigns  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  as  had  Petrarch  before  him;  the 
thousands  of  Petrarchiets  of  varied  hue  of  doc- 
trine; the  hundreds  of  academies,  all  equally 
pretentious  and  equally  insipid;  the  hundreds 
of  playwrights,  of  whom  scarcely  one,  save  here 
and  uiere  a  brilliant  extemporizer  of  the  An- 
dreini  family,  feels  a  breath  of  life;  the  petty 
polemics  of  myriad  critics  equipped  with  aston- 
uhing  erudition  and  equally  astonishing  lade 
of  common  sense.  For  the  seicento  did  a  few 
things  well.  It  enjoyed  Oabriello  Chiabrera 
(1652-1638),  who  left  some  enduring  flashes  of 
tmdemess  in  his  oanzonette,  though  a  pedant  in 
his  metrical  exercises  in  classic  forms.  It  un- 
derstood and  visualized  every  phase  of  sensual- 
ism, as  witness  the  brilliant  production  and  the 
interesting  career  of  Oiambattista  Marini  ( 1669- 
1625),  author  of  1ib»  Adone,  which  his  age, 
with  the  reserved  assent  of  posterity,  has  called 
the  "marvelous  poem."  It  surprised  itself  in 
producing  one  litterateur  of  serene  intellect  and 
sober  judgment,  Trajan  Boocalini  (1556-1613), 
whose  Di*patche»  from  Parnassus  are  a  classic 
of  humoristic  social,  political,  and  literary  criti- 
cism. Its  humor,  in  fact,  is  as  vital  as  its  sen- 
sualism: it  is  still  possible  to  read  the  Rape  of 
the  Buek€t  of  Alessandro  Tassoni  (1665-1635), 
whose  national  ntirit  bums  nobly  in  the  Philip- 
pita  against  Bpain,  and  who  Olustrates  the  euri- 
ons  mental  perversl^  of  his  age  in  his  Peiuieri 
iHverai.  While  Galileo  was  breaking  ground 
tor  Isaac  Newton,  Frances«>  Redi  was  founding 
modem  bacteriology  in  his  studies  on  parasites 
(1626-98),  and  ^a  Paolo  Sarpi  (1552-1623). 
author  of  the  fundamental  History  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  was  establishing  with  definitive 
precision  the  Ic^l  relations  of  church  and  state, 
sustaining  laie  jurisprudence  against  an  effete 
canon  law,  vaunting  freedom  of  speech  against 
ecclesiastical  interference.  What  of  the  ty- 
rannical rationalism  of  Tommaso  Campanella's 
(1568-1639)  City  of  the  Sun,  the  manifesto  of 
a  socialistic  communism  T  In  it  as  in  his  stately 
verses  there  is  something  of  the  emancipated 
intelligence  which  the  pyre  of  Bruno  could  not 
destroy.  Dialect  literature  never  quite  lost  its 
intimate  touch  with  reality  in  Oiambattista  Ba- 
tiia,  in  Maggi,  in  Bnsenello.   Historians  of  art 


assert  that  out  of  the  florid,  the  exuberant  ex- 
perimentation of  the  roccoco  style,  so  absurd 
in  itself,  sprang  much  of  the  discovery  of  mod- 
em technicians.  So  underneath  its  ^otesque 
literary  expression  one  feels  in  the  seicento  an 
impatirat,  a  palpitating,  however  disoriented, 
intellectnal  vigor.  It  comes  to  the  surface  in 
these  men,  f»f  whom  any  age  might  veil  he  proud, 
whom  the  seicraito  even  admired,  but  whose  trail 
it  refused  to  follow  in  order  to  give  birth  with 
volcanic  contortions,  to  that  mouse  of  literature, 
the  Academy  of  the  Arcadia. 

Christina  of  Sweden  founded  it  in  1690 
around  the  elegant  personalities  of  Giovammaria 
Crescimbeni  (1663-1728)  and  Gian  Vincenzo 
Gravina  (1664-1718),  the  latter,  in  his  way,  no 
mean  thinker.  It  aimed  to  react  against 
seicentismo,  a  term  which  its  later  devotees  in- 
vented, as  illustrated  in  the  followers  of  Ma- 
rino; it  actually  clarified  the  atmospfaere  of  the 
final  manifestations  of  Petrarchistic  idealism, 
now  at  last  running  in  decadence  to  expire  in 
the  French  Kevolution.  Its  mood  may  be  de- 
scribed best  in  its  method:  if  the  lover  fixed 
his  ^es  on  eternity  and  filled  his  mind  with 
platitudes  on  divine  love,  he  could  ^ttaln  to  the 
maximum  of  sense  stimulation  with  a  modi- 
cum of  sex  indulgence.  This  is  the  spirit  that 
finds  its  social  reflection  in  the  institution  of 
cicisbeiamo,  the  system  of  the  serving  cavalier 
and  Platonic  soul  mate,  which  needed  constant 
demonstration  to  itself  of  the  truth  of  its  ideal- 
istic convictions,  by  daily  seeking  out  the 
temptations  of  the  boudoir,  which,  as  is  as- 
serted and  as  a  little  good  will  may  readily 
believe  they  successfuUy  resisted.  (Mce  more 
in  Italian  poetry — ^fiaceid  echoes  of  the  age  of 
Dante — we  find  ladies  angelifled,  descending  from 
heaven  to  lift  the  humble  lover  to  an  exalted 
eternity.  There  is  the  quintessence  of  gallantry, 
revealing  itself  not  in  the  bald  superlative  of 
the  duecento,  but  in  an  involved  intellectual  tour 
de  force  that  shuns  every  shock  of  cmdity,  every 
suggestion  of  materiality.  Meanwhile  the  vocab- 
ulary of  Petrarch  and  the  sixteenth-century 
poets  (and  grammarians  too)  must  be  learned 
by  rote;  every  head  must  be  stuffed,  till  it 
could  hold  nothing  else,  with  classic  quotations ; 
no  gentleman  worthy  of  the  name  but  could 
give  offhand  any  rhyme  series  in  Italian  with 
completeness.  So  Arcadia,  which  bridges  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  and  be- 
comes predominanuy  typical  of  the  latter, 
marks  the  age  of  facile  comporition  and — to  us 
miraculous— octemporization ;  for  could  not 
Corilla  Olimpica  (Maria  Maddalena  Morelli) 
treat  offhand  and  viva  voce  in  any  metric  form 
any  problem  from  the  nature  of  God  to  whether 
feather  beds  are  more  conducive  than  beds  of 
straw  to  the  attainment  of  a  well-ordered  tem- 
perament? No  age,  not  even  the  cinquecento, 
ever  laid  greater  store  on  cleverness.  Fortunes 
were  won  by  a  witticism  and  careers  were  made 
with  a  sonnet,  as  well  as  ruined  by  a  single 
faux  pas.  Let  us  bundle  together  here  the  Per^ 
fettis,  the  Bertolas,  the  Crmlelia,  the  Frugonia. 
The  Arcadian  virus  was  both  fertile  and  tena- 
cious. Even  Vincenzo  Monti,  in  an  age  that 
ought  to  have  known  better,  began  in  its  man- 
ner, as  did  the  Metastasios,  the  Goldonis,  the 
Gozzis,  the  Parinis.  Let  us  signalize  only 
Jacopo  Vittorelli,  at  once  typical  and  individual, 
for  the  melancholy  sweetness  of  his  Anacreontics 
to  Irene. 

For  the  eighteenth  century  in  Italy  looks  not 
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only  backward  to  Petrarcb,  but  forward  to 
N^wleon  Bonaparte,  And  thiB  rwaissance  of 
mentality  i^ipeara  even  in  some  of  the  tradi- 
tional literary  forma.  Or  rather,  if  not  men- 
tality, it  is  at  least  a  dear  artistic  vision  that 
comes  into  the  melodrama  with  Apoetolo  Zeno, 
a  fine  scholar  and  a  fair  poet  (1668-1760),  and 
in  that  most  settecontistic  of  all  the  writers  of 
the  setteeento,  Pietro  Metastasio,  who,  discov- 
ered by  Qravina,  was  supported  by  Marianna 
Bulgarelli,  who  carried  the  splendor  of  Italian 
poetry  to  Vienna  as  court  dramatist,  who  in  his 
serious  melodramas  shows  the  utter  inability 
of  his  eentoiy  to  be  serious,  and  finally  leaves 
to  the  folk  music  of  Italy  many  a  melancholy 
or  sensuous  air  culled  from  his  opera  librettos. 
The  Didone,  tfae  Clemmzia  dt  Tito,  the  AttUio 
Regolo,  even  the  Biroe  with  its  involved  in- 
trigue, are,  in  their  genre,  masterpieces,  not  of 
the  gigantic  outlook,  but  of  the  delicate  senti- 
ment intensely  felt,  perfectly  apprehended  by 
the  creative  spirit.  Dignity,  if  not  compelling 
passion,  sustains  tfae  dassic  tragedies  of  Sci- 
pione  Haffei,  especially  the  Merope,  well  worthy 
to  stand  beside  Racine's  better,  and  above  Vol- 
taire's best,  dramatic  poems.  Pier  Jacopo  Mar- 
telli  (1666-1766).  imitating  the  French  Alexan- 
drine verse,  hits  on  the  languid  yet  fecund 
rhythm  of  the  14-syllabled  martellian  couplet, 
whldi  has  ever  since  resounded  on  the  Italian 
stage.  Jocose  poetry,  too,  sensed  from  a  dis- 
tance the  new  burst  of  life,  though  none  will 
exaggerate  the  value  of  Fort^erri's  Aiootor- 
detto  or  of  Casti's  Animali  parlanti,  both 
famous  enough  in  th«r  own  day.  But  the 
Bemesque  poetry  of  the  setteeento  has  too  often 
behind  it  the  spirit  of  gossip  and  malice,  not 
the  animal  violence  of  the  sixteenth  century  or 
of  Boccaccio.  A  gossip  was  Bartolommeo  Dotti, 
a  tattletale  was  Pie^o  Buratti,  and  is  evw 
Carlo  QoEzi  any  too  free  from  such  tilings  t 
Ueanwbil^  even  in  the  most  reactionary  writ- 
ings, the  spirit  of  r^wllion  rumbles:  there  is 
an  aggressive  tone  in  the  reacticmary'  Letiere 
Virgiliane  of  Saverio  Bettinelli;  the  Oranel- 
uiushi  of  Venice,  in  their  defense  of  antiquated 
forms,  had,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  be 
filters;  and  Carlo  Gozzi,  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  the  old,  has  to  give  it  a  novelty  that 
in  his  Fiabe  (folklore  dramas)  has  a  vitality 
as  fresh  in  the  Qermany  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury as  (m  the  New  York  stage  in  1914. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  monottmous  medi- 
ocrity of  the  seicentisti,  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  strong  personalities  begin  to 
come  forward.  There  are  the  adventurers,  with 
lives  more  involved  in  reali^  than  romance 
would  dare  invent  in  fiction.  Lorenso  da  Ponte 
slept  with  b^jfgars  and  stood  before  kings,  got  a 
living  on  his  wits,  and  died  at  peace,  a  professor 
in  CMumbia  University.  Qiacomo  Casanova, 
genius  that  he  was  no  less  in  swindling  than  in 
love  and  literature,  saw  every  grade  of  fortune 
and  every  recess  of  life  in  uie  gay  century 
which  he  portrays  with  photographic  accuracy 
in  his  memoirs.  His  autobiography  is  more  in- 
teresting simply  in  quantity  and  scope  of  ex- 
perience than  that  revealcKl  in  the  Memorie 
imitHi  of  Carlo  Qozzi  and  the  memoirs  of  Ool- 
doni.  Giambattista  Vico  (1668-1744)  has  had 
to  wait  till  the  twentieth  century  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  originality  and  intrinsic  worth  of 
his  Scienea  vnova  in  the  fields  of  anthropology, 
sstheticB,  and  sociology.  The  Christian  social- 
ism of  Antonio  Huratori  (1672-1760)  is  less 
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important  than  his  scholarship  in  the  Rerum 
Italioarwn  Soriptorea,  a  work  more  vast  surdy, 
but  certainly  not  more  useful,  than  Forcdlinl's 
Latin  lexicon,  in  which  Zeno,  Maflei,  and  Murm- 
tori  all  had  a  band.  England  fw  a  momeut 
seemed  di^Kwed  to  hang  Gins^pe  Baretti 
(1719-89),  to  whom  it  came  to  owe  some  in- 
sight into  Italian  culture.  Baretti  is  one  of  the 
first  critics  in  the  modem  sense,  fighting  in  his 
Frusta  letteraria  the  vacuities  of  Arcadia,  hail- 
ing the  return  in  literature  to  serious  substance, 
and  hitting  on  moments  of  definitive  vision  in 
his  artistic  appreciaU<m.  Gaqutro  Qozzi  (1713- 
86),  in  his  Onervaivre,  was  a  follower  of  Addi- 
son, more  tainted  than  Baretti  with  tradition, 
but  nevertheless  quite  as  gifted  with  common 
sense;  and  the  changing  mood  of  the  century  is 
apparent  especially  in  his  Difeaa  di  Dante.  This 
return  to  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  paral- 
leled by  a  whole  movement  towards  eiaotiam: 
some  interest  is  manifested  in  Qerman  poetry, 
the  relaticms  with  France  become  extremely  in- 
timate; most  important  of  all,  Bfelohiorre 
Cesarottl  (1730-1808)  translates  Osalan  (Hae- 
pherson)  from  English,  and  in  him  the  first 
seeds  of  Italian  romanticism  are  sown.  The 
French  philosophic  spirit  was  more  immediately 
productive:  it  appears  particularly  in  historical 
writing,  in  the  attempt  to  organize  all  human 
experience,  as  revealed  in  jurisprudence,  govern- 
mental forms,  the  arts  and  sciences,  maanen 
and  enstoms,  into  logical,  coherent  systems  with 
fixed  universal  principles.  This  method,  which 
is  after  all  a  retrogression  from  Uachiavelli's 
empiricism,  goes  oftai  astray  in  Oravina  {Da 
Oriffine  Juria)  and  is  too  mechanical  even  in 
Giannone  (Storia  del  regno  di  VapoM) ;  but 
from  it  Vico  derived  much  of  his  impetus,  and 
it  produced  that  most  human  of  all  libertarian 
documents,  the  Treatise  on  Crimea  and  Punish- 
mmt$  of  CJesara  Beccaria.  This  work  grew  out 
of  the  vigorous  intellectual  movement  in 
Milan,  cmtral  in  the  group  whieh  edited  the 
Caffi,  of  which  the  public-spirited  Alessandro 
Verri,  author  of  Le  notti  romane,  was  a  leading 
figure. 

But  Goldoni,  Parini,  Alfieri — in  these  names 
the  Italian  eighteenth  centurv  was  crowned  and 
epitomised.  The  smile  of  Goldoni  belongs  as 
much  to  America  as  to  Venice,  his  native  city. 
For  Mirandolina  has  charmed  us  in  the  creation 
of  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell ;  Giaanina  has  rippled 
and  pouted  from  many  a  university  stage;  and 
now  the  most  comprehensive  production  in  the 
literature  around  Carlo  Goldoni  has  come  from 
Chicago  in  the  biography  written  by  Mr.  Chat- 
field-Taylor  (New  York,  1914).  Gotdoni's  plays, 
unsubsidized  by  the  academic  world,  are  more 
often  acted  on  their  own  merit  than  those 
of  any  author  anterior  to  1800.  In  them  there 
is  mooh  of  tiie  old;  Goldmi^  comedy  gushes 
florid  from  the  essence  of  the  oommedia  delT 
arte,  but  Pantaloon  incarnates  the  morally  of 
Venice  and  the  good  sense  of  all  the  world. 
Goldoni  is  best,  to  be  sure,  in  his  native  ele- 
ment, the  life  of  the  lagoons,  which  he  seizes 
in  its  characteristic  traits  and  portrays  with 
brilliant  reality.  /  ruateghi,  The  Quorrvls  of 
Ckioggia,  8ior  Tonin  Bonagraisia,  Noble  of  Tor- 
cello,  Le  donme  ourioae  (this  too  an  American 
favorite)  are  his  most  genial  inqtirations,  but 
The  Liar  has  a  perennial  vogue.  Tho  Family  of 
iha  Antiquarjf,  The  Miatreaa  of  the  The 
Caf4,  The  Friend,  A  Btrange  Oeeurrwoe,  while 
they  show  litUe  of  Moli&rVs  philoaopUe  grasp 
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frf  life— the  ooraparison,  after  all,  is  unfair  to 
both — ^poesesi  an  even  raperior  excellence  of 
TiB^alization,  of  characterization.  In  this  re- 
epect  Goldoni  overshadows  all  his  predecessors 
Bad  obsesses  perhaps  to  an  excess  tne  next  gen- 
erations of  comedy  in  Italy.  His  conscious  %bt 
for  the  comedy  of  character — so  misunderstood 
by  the  Gozzis,  the  Pietro  Chtaris,  the  Granel- 
leschi  as  a  group — did  no^  after  all,  destroy 
the  commedia  dell'  arte.  What  it  did  destroy, 
and  effectually,  was  the  classic  imitative  com- 
edy, the  popular  extemporized  play,  rather,  it 
transformed  with  a  serious  purpose  and  vivified 
with  a  transplantation  of  its  roots  into  the 
fresh  ground  of  observation  of  life.  In  tliis 
sense  Goldoni  fulfilled,  rather  than  betrayed, 
the  promise  of  the  commedia  deW  arte. 

In  Goldoni's  lashing  of  aristocratic  vices  and 
hia  propaganda  for  middle-class  virtues  some 
have  seen  the  rise  of  a  revolutionuy  ooiucioua- 
neaa.  Goldoni  himsdf  would  have  been  shocked 
at  this  interpretation  of  hia  work.  Wb  satire 
is  tiie  reaction  of  common  sense  to  social  phe- 
nomena as  they  are;  and  in  this  respect  he  is 
like  another  good-natured  and  frank-souled 
contemporary,  Giuseppe  Parini  ( 1729-99 ) . 
Surely  the  social  cancer  that  the  French  Revo- 
lution was  cutting  out  with  the  sword  was  never 
explored  with  a  more  cutting  probe  than  in  the 
Oiomo  of  this  Milanese  cleric.  But,  again,  it  is 
rathw  a  clear  and  aincere  confidence  in  the 
ethics  of  the  past  than  a  programme  for 
actual  reform  that  we  have  in  i^is  vigorous 
satire.  Parini,  in  fact,  was  taken  completely 
^ack  by  the  storm  that  swept  across  the  Alps. 
And  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  of  1797  he  fled 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  to  the  academic  harmlesa- 
ness  of  his  sculpturesque  odee,  dictating  the 
lines  of  mellow  sadness  to  the  InoUta  Nioe, 
and  returning  with  delist  to  the  classic  im- 
agery of  L'  Bduea/rione.  ^ttorio  Alfleri  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  fighter,  as  witness  many 
a  passage  in  the  Misogallo,  the  autobiography, 
and  his  classic  tragedies  themselves.  His 
dramatic  works  for  a  half  century  taught  to 
Italian  youth  hatred  of  tyrants  and  love  of 
liberty  and  justice — emotions  that  to  us  have 
become  both  unimaginative  and  trite  in  their 
more  universal  forms.  As  unima|^native  and 
trite  we  should  probably  now  characterize  much 
of  Alfieri's  work.  Baul  alone  has  passed,  with 
a  few  lyrics,  into  world  literature,  for  its  noble 
and  stately  portrayal  of  a  soul  that,  through  sin 
or  error,  has  lost  its  grip  on  life  and  stands 
face  to  face  with  a  self-created  despair. 

Napoleon's  proclamation  of  Rimini  in  1797 
brought  Italians,  as  from  a  dream  of  idleness 
and  gayety,  into  the  tragic  reality  of  a  new 
order  of  things.  And  the  dominant  quesUon 
was  what,  as  Italians,  th^  were  going  to  do 
about  it  Vincenzo  Monti  (17&4-1828)  was 
one  of  the  many  not  ready  with  an  answer  and 
one  of  several  distin^ished  intdlects  who  nevor 
really  found  a  satisfactory  one.  His  panic- 
stricken  disorientation,  that  appears  in  his  life, 
shows  also  in  his  literary  work,  largely  indebted 
to  Arcadia,  now  rushing  out  to  the  Napoleonic 
vision,  now  reacting  against  Revolutionary  ex- 
cesses, settling  down  finally  to  a  contemplation 
of  democracy,  but  feeling  most  safe  In  tne  un- 
compromising atmosphere  of  classic  'transla- 
tions.  Himself  quite  satisfied  with  escaping 
imharmed,  his  vacillation  was  rewarded  with  a 
reputation  for  exquisite  artistry  in  his  trage- 
dies, in  the  satirical  BasBvilliana  and  his  ver- 
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sion  of  the  JlUtd.  Stendhal,  better  than  ai^ 
one  else,  has  understood  the  conflicting  trends 
of  feeling  at  this  period.  What  we  see  in  hie 
Letters  from  Rome,  'Saplea,  and  Florence  is  a 
society  passing  from  a  static,  gay,  complacent, 
aristocratic  system  to  the  tumultuous  ag^ee- 
sivenees  of  an  ambitious  middle  class.  A  giddy 
intoxication  overcame  the  suppressed  social 
strata  with  the  first  descent  of  Bonaparte,  but 
after  Waterloo  came  the  restoration  of  the  old 
r^me.  The  national  eonselonsneas  was  strong, 
but  its  hopes  had  been  cruelly  deluded.  It  u 
this  hope  and  this  delusion  that  give  dlstinetive 
character  to  Italian  literature  in  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Its  production  was  vast  and  much  of  it  has  a 
cogent  vitality.  But  its  most  dominant  tenden- 
cies are  best  expressed  in  three  men:  Ugo  Fob- 
colo  (1778-1827),  Alessandro  Manzoni  (1785- 
1873),  and  Qlaeomo  Leopard!  (179S-I837). 
Foecolo  was  a  man  of  the  backward  ontiot^ 
upon  the  grandeur  of  ancient  Italy,  surrounded 
with  the  ha^  splendor  of  Grecian  islands.  He 
came  from  Zante,  the  ancient  Zachinthos,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  present  were  for  him  realized 
in  the  Venetian  Republic,  considered  not  as  a 
finality,  but  as  a  promise  of  a  great  Italian 
future.  He  hailed  in  a  strong  ode  the  Napoleon 
that  ^loke  at  Rimini,  and  he  lashed  the  ^rant 
that  betrayed  at  Cunpo  Formlo.  Turning  to 
violence  for  a  moment,  he  was  swept  by  deifeat 
into  an  exile  full  of  bitter  reflection  wid  despair. 
It  is  true  that  the  earlier  redaction  of  the 
Letters  of  Jacopo  Ortis  is  preeminently  senti- 
mental, going  not  much  beyond  the  horizon  of 
Goethe's  Werther,  by  which  it  was  inspired. 
But  in  the  second  form  of  this  romance  the 
patriotic  motive  is  much  more  powerful ;  it  is  a 
deluded  national  ccmsciousness,  as  well  as  an 
unhappy  love,  that  leads  to  suicide.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  laet  Fosoolo  found  solace  for  his  disap- 
pointment in  the  el^iance  of  classic  art,  ex- 
pressing itself  in  his  Usgedies  and  in  hie  mas- 
terpiece, the  Sepolcri.  Here  there  is  a  mood 
made  up  not  only  of  classicism,  but  of  a  spirit 
steeped  in  English  romanticism  (particularly 
Ossian).  In  the  hymn  to  the  Graces  classio 
Kstheticism  holds  uncontested  sway. 

The  refuge  tiiat  Foscolo  found  in  Art,  as  a 
national  heritage,  Manzoni  found  in  religion,  as 
an  institution  no  lees  national.  For  surely  the 
intense  religious  devotion  that  characterizes 
especially  the  Milanese  school  of  the  early  otto* 
cento  satisfied  not  only  a  craving  for  securiir 
of  spirit,  but  a  patriotic  pride  in  the  Church 
as  well.  This  feeling,  in  fact,  was  strong  enough 
to.  form  a  political  party  and  create  a  slogan 
under  Pius  IX.  It  meant  everything  to  Man- 
zoni. In  the  Oingve  maagio  the  conqueror  of 
Eun^e,  dying  at  St.  Helena,  finds  peace  hvm 
the  tiirmoil  of  life  in  the  arms  of  faith.  In  th4 
ode  on  Penteoost — ^this  is  the  real  gem  of  the 
/nm  sacri,  which,  though  surely  competent,  at- 
tain elsewhere  no  exceptional  heights  of  in- 
^iration — he  again  returns  to  the  portrayal  of 
the  confidence  in  life,  the  impr^nability  of  hope, 
that  comes  over  the  soul  entirely  submissive  to 
the  consciousness  of  God's  presence  within.  And 
thus  made  sure  of  himself,  Manzoni  goes  on  to 
grapple  with  immediate  practical  problems;  he 
was  too  big  a  man  to  be  restricted  within  one 
mood  and  too  vigorous  to  exhaust  himself  with 
Foscolo  in  a  contemplative  inaction.  He  at- 
tacks the  philosophical  problems  presented  1^ 
the  new  age  in  science  and  in  1^  new  outlook 
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on  ethii».  The  national  eultore  attracts  him 
as  an  mrthfitiqiftn  and  critic.  So  he  throws 
himself  particularfy  into  the  question  of  the 
national  language  and  the  Muizonian  theory 
is  triumphant  to-day.  His  doctrine  reconciles 
the  prevalent  Tuscaninity  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage with  the  cultural  tradition  as  a  whole; 
lor  be  favors  a  liberal  standard  of  qieechi 
recognising  additions  from  diakotieal  or  liter- 
ary sonrees,  but,  where  questions  of  altematiTe 
are  involved,  choosing  the  usage  of  the  spcdun 
language  of  Florence.  The  principal  instrument 
in  ^is  propaganda  has  been  his  famous  romance 
/  promeaai  spoti  (The  Betrothed).  This  novel 
rests  on  a  remarkable  historical  study  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  particularly  of  the  condi- 
tions sumnmding  the  plague  of  1030.  It  aimed 
to  express  also  the  idealism  of  the  Italian 
romantics.  In  some  of  its  aqieots  Italian  ro- 
manticism  is  only  a  reflection  of  the  ideas  of 
the  romantics  in  France  and  Germany — thus  so 
far  as  the  attitude  towards  preceptual  classic 
forms  and  limitations  of  subject  are  concerned. 
In  other  respects  it  is  distinctively  Italian, 
Italian  in  that  it  identified  itself  with  the 
political  unification  of  Italy  and  with  Catholic 
ideals.  It  crystallized  as  a  school  in  the  group 
that  puhUahed  tiie  jounial  ConoUiatore  at 
Milan.  Its  manifesto  was  written  by  Giovanni 
Berehet  <  1783-1801),  who,  in  the  famous  Letter 
of  Orisoatomo,  announeed  its  asthetic  principles 
and  who  Ulustrated  its  methods  in  his  baJilads. 
Here  let  us  stress  the  Hermit  of  Mont  Cenit  as 
the  most  enduring,  though  it  was  Berchet's 
patriotic  poems  that  endeared  him  to  his  own 
and  tiie  ft^lowing  generation.  Mamsoni's  trage- 
dies, too,  violatM  consdously  the  classic  uni< 
ties;  but  their  revolt  is  snperncial,  for  his  mind 
was  here  dominated  by  ioe  classic  dignity  of 
Alfieri,  which  permeated  the  tragedy  down 
throuf^  S.  Battiata  Nicolini  (1788-1865)  and 
Pietro  Cossa  (1830-^1)  and  is  not  wholly  in- 
efficacious to-day.  /  protnessi  tpoai  is,  how- 
ever, the  great  masterpiece  of  this  movement: 
intrinsically,  because  of  its  graphic  description 
of  the  pla^e,  the  portrait  of  the  vicious  and 
repentant  noble  called  the  Innominatt^  for  the 
onswerving  m<mk  Fra  Cristofbro,  the  human, 
Taoillating  Don  Abondio;-  historically,  for  its 
numerous  epigones,  the  romances  of  Massimo 
d'Az^lio  {1798-1866,  Ettore  Fieramosca,  Nio- 
oold  de"  Lapi),  of  Francesco  Domenico  Guerrazzi 
(1804-73,  L'Aaaedio  di  Firenee,  Battaglia  di 
Benevento,  Bmtrioe  Cenci),  Cesare  Cantft 
{Margherita  Puaterla).  Everybody  wrote  his- 
toricM  romances,  inspiring  hatred  of  oppression, 
lore  of  Italy,  and,  more  often  tiian  not,  religions 
resignation,  as  indeed  everybody  wrote  his  ife- 
motra.  This  is  particularly  true  after  1850, 
when  liberty  was  no  longer  a  dream ;  but  though 
composed  in  later  periods,  they  reflect  the 
temper  of  the  first  half  of  the  centiuy.  Here 
the  best  specimen — ^worth  more  than  an  army 
corps  for  the  cause  of  freedom — was  Le  mie 
prMoM  of  Silvio  Pellico  (1789-1864),  an 
Alnerlan  in  his  tragedy  Franoetoa  da  Biminh 
who  here  narrates  uie  horrors  of  an  Austrian 
prison  system  with  a  sobriety  that  compels  con- 
Tiction  and  a  religious  humility  that  explains 
much.  It  is  a  good-natured  and  thoroughly 
moral  bourgeois  that  D'  Az^Iio  described  in 
himsdf  in  /  miei  ricordi.  Historical  and  phil- 
osophical writings  did  not  go  much  beyond  the 
limits  that  Manzoni  embraces  In  his  own  per* 
aau^tyt  dominated  by  the  method  of  the  eight- 
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eenth  century,  it  set  as  its  main  problon  the 
vindication  of  Catholic  idealism  against  the 
eighteenth-century  philosc^hic  rationalism,  at- 
tempting at  the  same  time  to  free  Catholicism 
itself  from  Jesuitical  control  and  ideas.  Thus 
the  historian  Carlo  Botta  (1766-1837),  thus 
the  critic  Pietro  Qiordani  (1774-1848),  thus 
the  philosopher  Rosmini,  and,  in  a  higher  order 
still,  Vincenzo  Gioberti  (1801-62),  whose  writ- 
Inss,  collected  under  the  title  Nuooa  protolo^to, 
euauat  the  middle-class  mind  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century. 

Leopardi's  delusion  was  a  delusion  not  to  be 
anestheticized  in  the.  art  of  Foscolo  nor  cajoled 
by  the  religion  of  Manzoni.  He  considered  it 
rather  the  vindication  of  his  dignity  as  a  human 
being  to  look  his  delusion  in  the  face  and,  find- 
ing his  life  problem — ^whether  as  an  Italian  or 
as  a  man — unanswerable,  to  live  and  die  witii 
consciousness  alive  in  the  fullest  possible  meao- 
ure  to  his  delusion.  This  is  the  anguished  no- 
bility that  cries  in  the  ode  to  the  Qineatra.  And 
with  the  same  melancholy,  even  desperate,  deter- 
mination he  looks  in  his  idylls  and  oatuioni  upon 
love,  upon  patriotism,  upon  the  life  around  him. 
The  triumphant  middle  class  of  the  last  decades, 
that  has  passed  oat  of  oppression  to  material 
prosperity,  and  in  that  prosperity  has  found  the 
justification  of  its  ethical  ideals  and  metaphys- 
ical formulas,  finds  Leopardi  a  problem.  Whence 
this  morbidity  of  tenq>erament,  this  insanity 
that  all  is  genius  T  And  the  answer  has  been 
found  in  his  diseased  and  distorted  body,  his 
unfortunate  experiences  in  lore  and  life,  even  in 
the  sentimentaJity  of  his  grandfather.  But  is 
tiiere  not,  at  least,  the  chance  tiiat  some  other 
criticism  may  come  to  take  Leopardi  at  his 
own  eroluation  and  see  in  his  work  the  expres- 
sion of  a  serene  intellect,  that  before  the  prob- 
lem of  human  destiny  will  accept  no  compro- 
mises, content,  like  the  Vergil  of  Dante's  Pitrga^ 
tory,  in  the  presence  of  the  enigma  to  bow  its 
headT 

There  was  in  Leopardi  as  much  of  plastic 
vision  and  aesthetic  sincerity  as  in  Foscolo;  and 
in  Leopardi's  philosophy  there  was  even  more 
inactitm.  The  freedom  of  Italy  was  won  not  so 
much  by  such  men  as  by  men  like  Giuseppe 
Giusti  (1800-50),  whose  smashing  satire — read 
the  galloping  verses  of  the  BtioaH  (The  Boot), 
the  Steam  Oitillotine — filled  the  Italian  youth 
with  the  eagerness  to  leave  philosophic  medita- 
tion to  their  grandfathers  and  go  out  and  make 
Italy.  This  had  been  done  virtually  by  I860, 
though,  to  cite  a  famous  epigram,  when  Italy 
had  been  made,  there  still  remained  the  pnMem 
of  making  Italy.  Witii  this  latter  task,  in  its 
intellectual  bearings,  contemporary  Italian  liter- 
ature is  still  engaged.  Production  has  be^ 
enormous  in  bulk  and  high  in  quality,  though 
we  are  still,  perhaps,  too  near  it  to  keep  all  its 
aspects  in  true  proportion.  Two  figures  at  least 
stand  out  with  permanent  distinctness:  GioauA 
Carducci  ( 1836-1907 )  and  Gahriele  d'  Annunzio 
(1864-  ).  Carducci,  above  all,  represraits 
tiie  attainment  b^  the  Italian  middle  class  to 
its  own  self-consciousness.  He  has  the  Leopar* 
dian  strain  and  the  Manzonian  strain,  and  his 
Hellenism — is  it  not  already  foreshadowed  in 
definite  outline  in  Foscolo  T  His  mind  is  ob- 
sessed by  Italy's  past,  which  for  him  reaches 
back  to  Hellenic  origins,  of  whose  culture  an- 
cient Rome  was  the  l^atee  and  of  which  mod- 
em Italy  will  be  the  transmitter  to  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the   future.     Or  rather,  Cardncet's 
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ataviam  is  not  exactly  an  obseaeion,  bo  com- 
pletely ie  it  dominated  by  his  spirit,  assimilated 
DT  his  intellect,  and  directed  towards  action  by 
his  will.  The  reriTal  of  ancient  ^lory  presented 
itself  at  first  to  Carducci  polemically  as  a  re- 
action against  romanticism;  polemically  also, 
later,  as  a  question  of  form:  in  the  Odi  barbare 
he  leaves  rhyme  and  traditional  metrical  forms 
fOT  old  Greek  uid  Latin  measure.  But  the 
notion  of  propaganda  is  soon  swallowed  by  his 
artistic  vision  itadf.  The  ode  to  Aurora  drips 
with  light  in  which  Carducci  revels  for  ita  own 
glory.  With  this  splendor  he  clothes  all  the 
past  of  Italy  and  Greece.  In  its  behalf  he  fights 
the  ascetic  gloom  of  Christianity.  The  Hyttm 
to  Baton  ( Satan  is  progress ;  Jehovah,  the 
Church,  is  reaction,  darkness)  is  lacking,  per- 
haps, in  dqith.  But  the  odes  To  th0  Spr^t  of 
the  Clitumnm,  In  a  OotMo  C&uroh  are  immor- 
tal poems  to  faith  in  national  destiny  and  faith 
in  the  joy  of  life,  as  opposed  by  "impious"  reli- 
gious terror.  In  the  Church  of  Polenta  he  sings 
the  palinode,  recognizing  the  unifying  force  of 
the  Church  in  Italian  consciousness.  The  ode 
At  the  Station,  the  sonnet  The  Ow,  the  poems 
Before  San  Ouido,  Niocola  Pitano — ^their  number 
oould  be  much  increased — are  each  maatarpiecea 
for  objectivity  and  aspiration. 

D*  Annunzio's  Hellenism  is  even  more  intense, 
as  indeed  it  rests  on  a  vaster  Hellenic  culture, 
though  less  pedantic,  than  Carducci's.  In  his 
indefatigable  production,  as  varied  as  his  life 
has  been  troubled,  one  trait  seems  always  to 
appear:  it  has  well  been  called  a  sensualistlo 
dilettantism.  D'  Annunzio  has  often  gone  out 
to  ideas  from  abroad:  Tolstoy  left  a  trace  on 
the  L' lunooente,  Nietzsche  on  the  Triumph  of 
Death.  He  haa  felt  German  philosophy  as  well 
as  English,  French,  and  Greek  poetry.  For  it  is 
hia  task  in  life  to  feel  everything.  He  revels 
in  sensation  of  every  sort,  in  color,  in  sound, 
in  smell,  in  touch,  and  he  is  fascinated  by,  just 
as  he  thoroughly  understands,  the  minutest 
emotional  reactions  to  sensation.  II  piacere 
(Desire),  for  all  its  ugly  theme,  is  ip  this 
respect  one  of  the  most  solidly  packed  romances 
since  Thackeray  in  England  and  Flaubert  in 
France,  just  as  Fuoco  (Fire)  is  one  of  the  most 
remarluible  for  lyric  splendor.  Fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances largely  have  stressed  the  importance 
of  his  dramas  {La  giooonda.  La  oittA  morta,  La 
gloria,  Franoeaca  da  Rimini,  etc.),  that  almost 
never  go  beyond  tiie  scope  of  his  earlier  poetry 
and  romances,  which  remain  most  truly  repn- 
lentative  of  his  surprising  genius. 

In  sharp  oontrast  with  D'Annumdo's  pagan 
sensnalism  stands  the  OthoUc  ideatiran  of 
Antonio  Fogazzaro  (1842-1909),  who  shows  will 
trinnq»hant  over  passion  in  the  beautiful  ro- 
mance Daniele  Cortie,  but  who  more  compre- 
hensively in  a  trilogy  of  novels — Piccolo  mondo 
antioo.  Piccolo  mondo  moderno,  II  canto — tries 
to  deal  with  the  paramount  questions  of  modem 
Italian  life.  There  he  sustains  nationalism, 
patriotism,  as  the  fundamental  necessity,  but 
also  a  pn^ressive  nationalism  broadening  out 
the  proi^iecto  of  the  individual  life,  integrating 
eraything  in  faith  and  Christiui  ethics, 
■bipped  of  formalism  and  lived  in  action. 

Anmnd  these  men  we  may  group  a  host  of 
less  distinct  personalities  and  systems,  the  poets 
Giovanni  Prati  (1816-84)  and  Aleardo  Aleardi 
(1812-78)  of  the  older  group,  classic  in  man- 
ner, romantic  in  substance;  Mario  Rapisardi 
(1844-1911),  Arturo  Graf   (1848-1913),  Ada 
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N^:ri  ( 1870-  ) ;  anxHig  the  more  reoent. 
Giovanni  Pascoli  (1861-1913)  has  attained 
greater  distinction,  perhaps,  for  his  brilliant 
classicism;  Lorenzo  Stecchetti  (1845-  )  for 
hifl  method  called  realism  or  verism.  Domenioo 
Gnoli  has  recently  shifted  the  classic  elegance 
of  his  earlier  poetry  to  a  manner  of  exquisite 
romantic  tenderness.  In  the  novel,  from  Ippo- 
lito  Nievo  ( 1832-61 } ,  who  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  the  serious  psychological  study  <^  con- 
temporary problems,  through  Edmondo  de 
Amicis  (1848-1008),  who  strudc  the  ethical 
keynote  for  the  younger  generation,  through 
Enrico  Costelnuovo  (1839-  ) ,  with  bis 
subtle  humor,  through  the  Barrilis,  the  Farinas, 
the  Rovettas,  the  Seraos,  we  come  down  to  the 
contemporary  field,  where  we  may  say  the  short 
story  of  regional  lif6  shares  with  the  drama 
the  place  of  chief  interest  in  eontemporary 
literature.  Regional  life  has  in  Italy  always 
found  a  free-flowing  channel  of  expression  in 
dialect  literature:  one  thinks,  e.g.,  of  Meli  for 
Sicily,  of  Porta  for  Milan,  of  Ruzzante,  Calmo, 
MafBo  Venier  for  Venice,  of  Burchiello  for  Flor- 
ence— all  these  from  the  older  literature.  The 
sonnets  of  Ginseppe  Gioachino  B^l  in  the 
Roman  dialect  of  we  ^och  around  1860  set  the 
method  for  the  flourishing  contemporary  schools. 
Its  dean  is  Renato  Fneini,  who,  in  his  tales 
Le  veglie  di  Neri  and  All*  aria  aperta  and  in 
his  Pisan  sonnets,  has  portrayed  the  life  of  the 
Tuscan  Campagna  with  consummate  art.  Tri' 
lussa  and  Pascarella  have  been,  again  in  Roman 
dialect,  doing  the  same  for  Rome.  One  may  say 
that  the  Neapolitan  plays  and  poems  of  Salva- 
tore  di  Qiacomo  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
productions  of  recent  Italian  literature.  But 
the  output  has  been  both  rich  and  solid  in  the 
tale  in  Itdian:  Grazia  Ddedda  for  Sardinia, 
Giovanni  Verga  for  Sicily,  Antonio  BeltrameUi 
for  Umbria.  Luigi  Fastonchi  and  Ugo  Ojetti 
are  doing  splendid  work  of  the  same  sort, 
largely  as  journalists.  The  Italian  comedy  long 
felt  the  influence  of  Goldoni.  It  left  its  imita- 
tive manner  for  a  time  in  Paolo  Ferrari  (1822- 
89)  and  in  Vittorio  Bersezio,  who  reflects  the 
life  of  Piedmtntt.  It  came  to  great  occUenee 
In  Giuseppe  Giacosa  (1847-1904),  whose  Come 
le  foglie  (Like  Falling  Leaves)  has  enjt^ed  a 
permanent  vogue.  Giacosa  most  deeply  ten  the 
problems  occasioned  by  the  spirit  of  commer- 
cialism in  its  fight  with  the  sounder  middle- 
class  virtues.  For  these  in  a  sense  he  fought, 
while  it  is  again  the  cause  of  faith  and  Chris- 
tian morality  that  inspires  the  deeply  serious 
drama  of  E.  A.  Butti  (187S-19I0).  Butti  has 
written  comedies  and  romances  of  a  high  order 
on  contemporary  aristocratic  life,  but  perhaps 
hia  most  charming  and  intense  play  is  Fiomme 
neW  ombra.  The  Neapolitan  Roberto  Braeoo  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  observer  who  holds  no 
thesis,  hut  catches  with  wonderful  sense  of  situ- 
ation what  he  sees.  Astray  in  the  Dark,  Ohoste, 
The  Saint,  Don  Pietro  Oaruao,  Snow-Storm^ 
these  are  all  gems  of  literature  that  enable 
Italy  to  compare  well  with  other  European 
nations  on  the  contemporary  stage.  Italian 
criticism  has  in  the  nineteenth  century  fdt  the 
full  force  of  the  historical  method;  with  Ales- 
sandro  d'Ancona  (1836-1914)  the  most  vener- 
able figure  of  this  school  has  passed  away.  Its 
greatest  name  is  Francesco  de  Sanctis,  well 

?|ualifled  to  stand  beside  Sainte-Beuve  and  Taine 
or  the  value,  if  not  for  the  bulk,  of  his  work. 
The  method  and  ability  of  De  Sanctis  descended 
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upon  Benedetto  Crooe,  who,  through  the  iplendid 
Msays  in  bis  journal  La  Oritica,  is  exerting  at 
present  perhaps  the  most  prouQunced  influence 
upon  esthetic  theory  and  critical  method  of 
any  one  in  Europe.  Cesare  Lombroao  (1886- 
1008)  has  similarly  derdoped  Italian  criminol- 
ogy, and  hie  broad  outlook  stimulated  to  a  great 
degree  Qu^lielmo  Ferrero,  who,  after  important 
works  on  jurisprudence  and  Roman  history,  has 
been  an  important  international  figure  through 
his  criticism  of  contemporary  life  in  Europe 
and  America. 

Italian  literature  to-day  is  national  still 
rather  than  cosmopolitan  in  character:  its  chief 
function  is  the  Mmsolidating  of  the  different 
regional  tonpers  Into  a  natioiial  Italian  unit; 
its  chief  materials  are  the  memories  of  a  great 
cultural  history  in  the  pas^  a  great  spiritual 
institution,  the  Church.  In  this  work  its  be- 
setting danger  is  atavism.  The  more  violent  ele- 
ments of  the  bourgeoisie  have  sensed  this  danger 
and  created  futuritm.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  new  nationalism,  which  for  some 
years  now  has  been  conscious  of  itself,  can  turn 
into  new  channels  the  deep-lying  artist  sense 
of  the  people,  its  ready  hospitality  to  new 
ideas,  its  belief  in  literature.  As  it  stands, 
Italy's  most  influential  contributions  to  world 
literature  have  been  the  Comedy  of  Dante  and 
the  Italian  Renaissance. 
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ITALIAH  KOIXfeBS,  mAlyftr^  Tm.  A 
name  given  to  the  Italian  dramat^  OoMcml 
(q.v.). 

ITALIAN  PtNDAB,  The.  A  name  ffimi  to 
the  lyric  poet  Chiabrera  (q.v.). 

ITAIJAN  FOLITICAi  FABTIB8.  See 
PoLincu..  Pabties,  Italy. 

ITALIAir  BBPUBIiIO.  See  CUAlPnn 
Rkpubuo. 

ITALIAN  SOKAIJIiAND.     See  Soiuu- 

LAND;  -PbOTECTOBATB. 

ITALIAN  VBBSIONS.  See  Bible. 
-  ITALIC  LANaXTAGES.  A  group  of  clcnely 
related  languages  of  which  Latin  and  the  mod- 
em Romance  tonj^es  are  the  beet-known  rep- 
resentatives. At  U]e  dawn  of  history  the  group 
was  confined  to  Italy,  unless,  as  some  scholars 
suppose,  the  language  of  the  Siculi  was  Italic 
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Many  of  the  languages  anciently  spoken  in  the 
peninsula  were  not  Italic  languages;  the  Gredc 
dialects  which  were  in  use  at  many  points  along 
the  southern  coast,  the  Messapian  of  lapygia, 
the  Qallie  in  the  north,  and  the  Etmsean  in^ 
eoitre  are  certainly  to  be  ezduded  from  tiia 
group,  and  so  proMbly  are  the  lignrian  and 
Venetian  of  the  north.  Next  to  Latin  and 
its  descendants  the  most  important  Italic  lan- 
guage is  Oscan,  which  in  the  fourth  and  third 
centuries  before  Christ  was  spoken  in  Samninm, 
including  the  country  of  the  Freptani  and  Hir- 
pini,  northern  Apulia,  Lucania,  Bruttium,  and 
the  Sicilian  city  of  Messana.  North  and  north- 
west of  the  Oscan  terrain  and  south,  east,  and 
northeast  of  Bcone  were  spolwn  Ptelignian,  Mar- 
raeinian,  Vestinian,  Volsdan,  Uarsian,  .^iquian* 
Sabine,  and  some  other  less  important  dialects. 
In  the  immediate  neighboriiood  of  Rome  were 
spoken  Prenestine,  Lanuvian,  and  other  dialects 
of  the  Latini,  while  a  few  miles  to  Uie  north  of 
the  city,  surrounded  by  Etruscan  territory,  ms 
the  Italic  language  of  Falerii  (Faliscan).  The 
northernmost  member  of  the  group  was  Umbrian, 
the  language  of  Umbria;  our  Imowledge  of  it 
is  almost  enlusivety  based  upon  doeumaits  from 
the  town  of  Ignvinm,  and  we  do  not  know  how 
numerous  or  extoisive  the  loeal  variatioiu  frmn 
Iguvian  usage  were. 

The  Italic  languages  form  a  branch  of  the 
IndO'European  unguages  (otherwise  called 
Aryan  or  Indo-Germanic,  q.v. ) .  They  are  more 
closely  related  to  the  C^tic  languages  (q<T>) 
than  to  any  other  known  group  of  uido-Euro* 
pean.  Although  ttiOTe  is  very  little  obvious 
resemblance  between  Latin  and  any  one  of  the 
Celtic  language  of  which  we  liave  extensive 
documents,  this  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that 
these  are  known  only  from  comparatively  recent 
times  and  partly  to  the  unusually  numerous 
changes  which  the  Celtic  languages  have  suf- 
fered; if  we  had  documents  as  early  as  the  earli- 
est we  have  for  Indian  and  Iranian,  Italio  and 
Celtic  might  appear  almost  identicaL  At  any 
rate  there  is  no  doubt  that  Italic  and  Celtic  are 
to  be  grouped  together  as  forming  the  Italo- 
Celtie  branch  of  Indo-European.  Among  the 
most  striking  of  their  common  features  are  the 
following:  (1)  abstract  nouns  formed  by  the 
BUflSz  ti  with  an  extension  in  n,  e.g.,  Lat.  men- 
ti-on-em,  Olr.  ermi-ti-v;  (2)  superlatives  in 
is-omos,  e.g.,  Lat.  agerrimus  from  "cBgr-iaontos^ 
Gall.  of{urii^^,  'highest';  (3)  the  use  of  the 
o-st(an  locative  in  ei  (Lat.  ^  CJelt.  I)  as  a  gen- 
itive, e.g.,  Lat.  agri.  Dir.  (Ogam  inscription) 
maqi,  'of  a  son';  (4)  the  fusion  of  the  Indo- 
European  aorist  and  perfect;  (6)  the  formation 
of  passives  and  deponents  in  r,  e.g.,  Lat.  sequitwr 
=  OIr.  sechithir;  (6)  the  formation  of  the  pret- 
erit passive  from  the  past  passive  participle  in 
to,  e.g.,  Lat.  monttut,  'he  was  advised,'  Olr.  ro- 
Uioed,  'he  was  left.*  A  remarkable  fact  which 
inay  or  may  not  be  signifieant  is  that  the  Celtic 
languages,  like  tiie  Italic,  are  divided  into  two 
groups,  one  of  which  represents  Indo-Bonqiean 
^  1^  p  and  the  other  by  (later  0).  The  re- 
semblances between  Latin  and  Greek,  which  for- 
merly led  scholars  to  assume  a  dose  relation- 
ship between  the  Italic  and  Hellenic  (see  Gskbk 
LAnauAQE)  branches  of  Indo-European,  are  due 
chiefly  to  extensive  borrowing  within  historical 
times,  and  partly  also  to  the  fact  that  Greek  and 
Latin  are  the  only  languages  of  the  western 
grand  division  (centum  languages)  of  the  family 
from  which  we  have  ancient  documents. 
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Featurea  which  distingiiiBh  the  Italic  lan- 
gna^es  from  CelUc  are  the  followinff:  1.  The 
original  diphthong  eu  became  ou,  while  in  the 
earliest-known  Celtic  (Gallic)  the  two  were 
still  distinct,  e.g.,  OLat.  douco,  Goth,  tiuhan, 
Indo-European  *dmtk-.  2.  The  Indo-European 
aspirates  {bk,  ph,  gh,  khj  etc.)  became  spirants 
(/,  h,  etc.)f  whereas  in  Celtic  ther  lost  their 
aspiration  and  became  b,  p.  «,  ete^  ej;., 
Lat.  fert,  Olr.  berid,  Skt.  hMraU.  3.  Tbe 
ablatival  soffiz  d  was  eztraded  fr<UD  the  o  sterna 
to  the  other  declensions,  e^.,  OLat.  amtentiadt 
Obc  toutad,  "ciTitate."  The  case  system  of 
the  known  Celtic  languages  is  so  meagre  that 
one  cannot  say  positively  that  early  Celtic  did 
not  share  in  uiia  innovation.  4.  The  Indo- 
BtUNfyean  intwrogative  pnmoiui  came  to  be 


rescued  a  type  of  speech  that  was  apparently 

on  the  verge  of  extinction  and  spread  it  over 
half  the  civilized  world.  Oscan-CJmbrian  Is  di- 
vided into  two  main  branches,  one  of  which  con- 
sists of  UmbriaD,  while  the  other  includes  Oscan 
and  the  minor  dialects  which  occupy  the  territory 
between  Oscan  and  Umbrian.  These  minor  dia- 
lects are  sometimes  grouped  together  under  the 
name  SabeUian,  bat  tiiey  do  not  seem  to  have 
any  closer  affinity  with  each  other  tiian  wiUi 
Oscan.  The  Latin-Faliscan  includes  Latin,  the 
other  dialects  of  the  Latini,  of  which  Preenratine 
and  Lanuvian  are  the  best  known,  and  the  Palis- 
can  of  Falerii.  From  Latin  are  descended  the 
modem  Romance  languages.  The  mutual  rela- 
tionship of  the  Italic  languages  is  ron^Uy  rep- 
resented by  the  following  table : 


fado-BhMfoiieML 


used  as  a  relative;  Celtic  relative  clauses  are 
so  different  from  anything  else  in  Indo-Euro- 
pean that  one  may  suppose  that  there  was  no 
relative  pronoun  in  Hob  Italo-Cdtic  period.  5. 
The  extensive  changes  of  the  Indo-European 
rerit  which  yielded  the  four  Latin  conjugations 
are  most  of  tiiem  common  to  all  the  Italic  lan- 
guages, but  only  a  few  of  them  are  to  be  found 
in  Celtic.  6.  Italic  formed  a  gerundive  in  ndo, 
e.g.,  Oscan  lipaannam,  "faciendam."  7.  In  the 
realm  of  syntax  we  may  mention  especially  the 
construction  of  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive. 

The  Italic  languues  fall  into  two  gronpa,  the 
Osean-Umbriui  and  the  Latin-Faliscan.  The 
most  obvious  and  convenient  mark  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  groups  is  their  treatmoit 
of  the  Indo-European  labiovelars  9!!  and  g^, 
which  appear  in  Latin  as  qit  and  v  (gu  after 
nasals),  but  as  p  and  b  in  Oscan-Umbrian.  At 
the  beginning  of  our  records  Latin-Faliscan  was 
cuiflned  to  the  Roman  Campagna,  the  Alban 
Hills,  and  the  town  of  Falerii,  while  Oscan-Um- 
brian covered  all  the  rest  of  the  Italic  territory. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  dialects  of  the 
liatin-Fallscan  iype  had  once  been  spoken 
through  a  much  wider  r^on,  and  that  they 
had  been  supplanted  by  the  invading  Etruscan 
and  Oaean-Umbrian.    The  rise  of  Rome,  then. 


Alphabet.  The  Italic  dialects  employed  sev- 
eral different  alphabets,  all  of  them  based  on 
the  Greek  alphabet  of  the  Chalcidian  colonies  in 
Italy,  especially  on  that  of  Cudub.  Two  forma 
were  derived  from  this  source,  the  Latin-Falis- 
can and  the  Etruscan-Oscan-Umbrian.  The 
Oscan  and  Umbrian  alphabets  oonsuted  of  21 
and  19  letters  respectively,  and  were  read,  like 
the  oldest  Latin  and  Greek,  from  rigfrt  to  left. 
The  letters  were  as  follows: 

OaoM 

R3I  hVV3HW0<J>ITn>flai8ai 
ael  fa  ifvainrlkt  pgdbafhs 


aeluvDmrlkt       i  pbsfhfcs 

Oscan  V  Ib  ft  modiflcatitm  of  V,  which  is  used 
in  the  later  inscriptions  to  represent  the  o  sound. 
This  sound  is  represented  in  early  Oscan  and 
in  Umbrian  by  the  unmodified  V.  Oscan  |-rep- 
resents  an  open  6  sound.  There  were  a  few 
numerical  signs,  Osean-lhnbrian  |  for  1,  X  for 
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10,  Oscan  V  for  6,  )  for  100.  Both  Oecan  and 
Umbrian,  however,  frequently  employed  the 
Latin  alphabet.  In  modem  linf^stic  works 
the  words  in  Oscan-Umbrian  script  are  usually 
printed  in  bold-faced  or  spaced  Roman  type> 
those  in  X<atin  letters  are  represented  by  italics, 
as  Oscan  fakiriad  or  f  aksiad,  'let  him  mokV 
fefacmt,  'he  will  have  made.'  In  addition  the 
oldest  Italic  inscriptions  are  in  many  cases 
written  in  the  Greek  alpliabet.  Punctuation 
in  the  inscriptions  is  capricious  and  frequently 
n^lected;  the  usual  qTstem^  however,  is  one  or 
more  dots. 

Oscan-Umbrian.  The  Oscan-Umbiian  lan- 
guages possess  many  features  in  commoo  be- 
iges their  treatment  of  the  Indo-European  la- 
biovelars:  nd  became  an,  e.g.,  Oso.  lipsannam, 
"operandam";  t  was  retained  before  nasals  and 
liquids,  e.g.,  Osc  flsnam,  "fanum" ;  /  from  Indo- 
European  bh  and  dh  was  retained  even  in  the 
interior  of  a  word,  e.g.,  Umb.  tefe,  "ttbi";  final 
A  was  changed  in  the  direction  of  6,  e.g.,  Osc. 
molto,  "multa";  the  aominative  plural  of  the 
first  and  second  declensions  retained  the  original 
endings  0*  and  Oa;  the  genitive  singular  of  the 
first  declouion  retained  the  originu  ending  de, 
and  the  genitive  singular  of  the  third  dedenuon 
was  eu,  the  original  ending  of  the  i  stems.  In 
all  of  the  common  features  of  Oscan-Umbrtan 
which  we  have  mentioned  those  languages  dif- 
fered from  Latin;  in  many  of  them,  however, 
Oscan-Umbrian  merely  retained  the  Italic  form 
or  usage,  while  Latin  auffei%d  some  change.  In 
some  cases  of  the  latter  sort  Prsenestine,  Lanu- 
vian,  and  Fatiscan,  or  some  of  them,  were  like 
the  Oscan-Umbrian  groim  in  retaining  the  prim- 
itive state  of  affairs;  thus,  /  appears  in  tiie 
interior  of  the  word  in  Fallscan  corafo,  "carebo," 
and  Prsneetine  nefronea,  "kidneys."  Early  Latin 
as  well  as  Prsenestine  seems  to  have  matned 
a  before  nasals,  for  the  Duenos  inscription  which 
was  found  at  Rome  has  the  word  cotmia. 

Oscan.  As  already  stated  in  detail,  Oscan 
was  spoken  in  a  verr  large  part  of  central  and 
southern  Italy.  Althou^  a  few  local  dialectic 
pecuIiMities  have  been  detected,  the  language 
IB  remarkably  homogeneous  in  view  of  its  wide 
extension.  The  system  of  writing  is  very  clear 
and  regular;  it  is  the  sort  of  writing  that  one 
expects  for*a  highly  cultivated  language,  and  in 
some  details  it  shows  unmistakable  traces  of 
the  work  of  the  schoolmaster.  Oscan  was  the 
official  language  of  the  powerful  Samnite  state, 
and  it  was  spoken  in  the  wealthy  and  highly 
civilized  cities  of  Campania,  where  early  Greek 
influence  upon  Italian  civilization  was  strongest. 
We  have,  in  shoii^  all  the  conditions  for  the 
production  of  a  literature,  and  we  find  some  of 
the  effects  which  a  literature  might  exert  upon 
the  language.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to 
learn  that  uie  Romans  got  their  fabeXla  Atelkma 
from  the  Oscans  (Livy,  7,  2,  12;  quod  genua 
ludorum  ah  Oaoia  acoeptum;  cf.  Cicero,  Fom^  7, 
1,  3,  and  Tacitus,  Ann.,  4,  14).  Strabo  tells  us 
(0,  3,  6,  p.  233)  that  even  in  bis  day  the  Oscan 
langiuge  vas  to  be  heard  on  the  stage.  The  poet 
Ennius  boasted  that  he  had  three  souls  because 
he  spoke  Latin,  Greek,  and  Oscan  (Oellius,  17, 
17,  1 ) ;  he  did  not  boast  of  a  Messapian  soul,  al- 
tiiough  Messapian  was  his  native  language, 
doubtless  because  there  was  no  Messapian  liter- 
ature. Oscan  was  still  in  use  at  Pompeii  when 
that  town  was  destroyed  in  79  aj>. 

The  Oscan  inBcripti<mB  number  ^wot  230. 
Most  of  them,  however,  contain  exdnsively,  or 


almost  exclusively,  proper  names,  and  only  four 
—the  Bantine  tabl^  the  Cippus  of  Abella,  the 
tablet  of  Agnone,  and  the  Curse  of  Vibia — are  of 
any  considerable  length.  The  first  of  these,  the 
Tabtda  Bantina,  discovered  in  1783,  is  the  long- 
est. It  is  a  mutilated  bronze  plate  about  15  % 
10  inches  and  bears  on  one  side  an  inseriptioi  m 
38  lines  in  Oscan  and  on  the  other  a  Latin  text 
32  lines  long.  The  tablet  deals  with  le^I  regu- 
lations concerning  the  city  of  Bantia  in  Locania. 
The  Cippus  of  AMlla,  found  near  Avella  in  1745, 
is  a  block  of  hard  limestone  6  feet,  5  inches  high, 
1  foot,  8  inches  broad,  and  11  inches  thick.  It 
contaips  in  68  short  lines  of  letters  about  1^ 
inches  high  an  agreement  between  the  towns 
of  Abella  and  Nola  concerning  the  joint  use  of 
a  temple  of  Hercules.  The  tablet  of  Agnone, 
discovered  in  1848,  is  of  bronze,  with  a  handle 
and  chain  by  which  it  m»  be  hung  up,  and  meas- 
ures 11  X  0  inches.  It  is  inscribed  on  both 
sides  with.  47  very  short  lines,  which  contain 
the  names  of  the  deities  to  whom  statues  in  a 
certain  sacred  grove  belcmged.  The  Curse  of 
Vibia,  found  at  Capua  in  1876,  consists  of  13 
lines,  written  on  a  lead  plate  about  S%  X  S 
inches.  As  a  specimen  of  Oscan,  the  following 
passage  may  be  taken  from  the  Bantine  tablet, 
6—7! 

Omui:  deitiatud  timu  oofmnm'  ptntm  dotnt  moOmn,  tiam 
ioe  eomono  mai*  ivrnQu  Untii)  eiu  amnvd  pan  pieutm  oraCtU 
auti  oadeit  amnud,  tnuN  idie  aiom  dot  mna(fmai  lamgmud 
mavmu  eamtU  pcrtumum. 

Latin:  iiirato  agaiw  in  comitio  ring  d<Jo  malo,  ■»  wt  oomitia 
mwy^i  rm  pubiioK  oatm  quain  eiiiu^rfuii  ^ratiA  aut  iniiiucitiM 
eauaa,  idque  m  de  Mnatua  aantaDlia  partia  pccimata. 

The  most  eti'iking  peculiarity  of  Oscan  is  the 
conservatism  of  its  vowel  system.  If  extensive 
remains  of  the  language  are  ever  discovered,  it 
will  be  as  important  as  Greek  as  a  witness  to 
the  voealism  of  Indo-Eiura|>ean.  The  long  diph- 
thongs are  shortened,  but  the  original  quality 
of  all  diphthongs  is  retained,  except  that  en 
becomes  ou  and  9u  and  »t  become  ou  and  ai. 
Intervocalic  «  remains  a  sibilant  which  in  the 
native  alphabet  is  not  distinguished  from  a  in 
other  positions,  but  is  written  z  in  the  Latin  al- 

?hal>e^  e.g.,  tiie  genitive  plural  ending  azum, 
Fmb.  aru,  Lat.  Arum.  Anaptyctic  vowels  are 
devdoped  between  liquids  or  nasals  and  mutes, 
e^.,  aragotod,  "argmto.**  Afta-  a  dental  i»  be- 
come* ««/  eg.,  tlnm,  "turrim." 

Faelfgnian  was  spoken  in  a  small  mountain- 
ous district  north  of  Samnium.  More  than  30 
Ptelignian  inscriptions  are  known,  but  the  only 
one  of  any  length  is  the  Herentas  inscription. 
It  was  unearthed  in  a  grave  at  Pentima,  the 
ancient  Corfinium,  in  1877-  It  is  written  on 
the  side  face  of  a  block  of  travertine,  2  feet, 
7  inches  hmg,  2  feet,  S  inches  from  front  to 
back,  and  about  IIU  inches  hirii,  and  is  the 
epitaph  of  a  priestess  named  Vlbw.  As  a  speci- 
men of  Paelignian,  we  may  dte  from  the  Hoen- 
tas  inscription,  6-6: 

PnUcnian;  mta'iMtatu  finta  Stf^Hd  vraieHM  Ptratptnat  af 
Ami. 

Latin:  Htiain  atatna  fnaratsm  ^ertiUtar  In  rognom  Pbp* 
•qthonn  abdidit. 

Pselignian  agrees  with  Oscan  more  closely  than 
any  other  known  dialect.  It  shares  the  reten- 
tion of  the  intervocalic  sibilant  and  jUie  develop- 
ment of  anaptyctic  vowels. 

Karmclnian.  This  dialect,  spoken  to  the 
northeast  of  Pdigniaa,  seems  from  its  very 
scanty  remains  to  be  closely  akin  to  the  latter. 
It  ii  known  from  two  inBCi^>tion^  <me  from 
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Teste,  tiie  eoitre  of  the  MaiTQciiiiaiL  t«Tltory, 
eontainiog  merely  two  proper  names,  and  tba 
other  from  Rapino,  written  in  12  short  lines  on 
a  rusty  bronze  tablet  about  6  inches  square. 
This  dates  from  about  250  b.«.  and  is  concerned 
with  certain  sacrificial  rites.  Lines  1-6  of  the 
bronze  of  Bapino  may  be  qucrted  to  give  an  idea 
of  this  dialect: 

MaiTuciniaii:  aUo*  vaeri*  Mot*  Mamuai  Hx*.  aattnoM 
famttr  ouMfM  toutai  Jtfarouem. 

Latin:  dupcopitiitavitartiMMnm  In.  FMriite  fanmtnr 
snwMttB  cdvitati  Mamioau 

Kandan.  The  ranmmto  of  the  Marsian  dia- 
lect,  spoken  around  Marruvium,  on  hake  Fucinus, 
are  contained  in  a  few  very  brief  inscriptions. 
The  dialect  shows,  in  its  monophthongization  of 
original  diphthongs,  a  close  resemblance  to  Um- 
brian.  In  other  respects  Marsian  seems  to  have 
been  very  similar  to  Pnlignian  and  Marrucinian. 

■Sgtiian.  Of  the  dialects  of  the  ifiqui,  who 
eentred  around  Clitemia  and  Nerea,  no  inscrip- 
tion has  been  preserved  which  is  free  from  su^i- 
«ion.  If  pmntted  {Latin  probaoit)  is  really 
an  .^quian  fonUf  tiie  diideot  would  seem  to  have 
shown  a  marked  affinity  to  Oscan  <of.  Oae. 
laiifatted). 

Sabine.  Of  Sabine  also  the  remains  are  too 
scanty  to  give  any  information  regarding  the  dia- 
lect. Only  one  inscription,  whioi  is  very  brief, 
has  been  preserved.  It  has  been  shown  from 
literary  evidenee  thAt  d  sometimeB  beoune  I  in 
Sabine,  and  that  such  Latin  words  as  laorima 
(Gk.  Sdxpv),  olor  (beside  odor),  solium  (beside 
atdeo)  are  Sabine  loan  words.  The  considerable 
number  of  such  words  in  Latin  indicates  that 
the  Sabine  dialect  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
upon  Latin;  but  our  almost  complete  ignorance 
of  the  tongue  makes  it  impossible  to  detect  Sa- 
bine elements  in  our  Latm  documents,  except 
in  the  ease  of  words  with  I  from  d  and  words 
snefa  as  0atu$t  which  the  Romans  thanselves  call 
Babine.  Another  peculiarity  of  Sabine  was  tiie 
conversion  of  gh  into  /  where  Latin  has  ft. 

Volsdan.  The  Volsci,  whose  capital  was 
Velitrte,  have  left  one  inscription  of  four  lines, 
known  as  the  Tabula  Velitema,  discovered  in 
1784  and  inscribed  on  a  bronze  1%  X  9% 
inches.  If  we  may  draw  conclusions  from  this 
tablet,  Yolscian  stood  the  nearest  of  all  the  Sa- 
belUan  dialects  to  Umbrian.  The  scantiness  of 
oar  Boorcee,  however,  forbids  any  hard  and  fast 
eondnsion.  As  a  specimen  of  Volscian,  the  third 
line  of  the  tablet  of  Velitrse  may  be  quoted: 

Toboisa:  »*pi»  totiat  oou4hriu  MpH  /«rom  pihom  uht. 
htiiat  aiqids  pabHoo  mnvsBla  aMutus  wit  (t)  fem  piom 

MtO. 

The  resemblance  to  Umbrian  consists  in  (1) 
the  monophtfaongisation  of  diphthongs,  e.g.,  to- 
tiou,  Umb.  totar,  Osc.  touto;  (2)  the  loss  of 
final  d;  and  (3)  the  assibilation  of  k  before  e  {  ?) 
and  i,  e.g.,  faoia,  Umb.  fagia,  Osc.  fakilad. 

Umbrian.  The  remains  of  Umbrian  are  of 
far  greater  extent  than  those  of  any  other 
ancient  Italic  language  except  Latin.  Practi- 
cally all  the  texts  in  this  dialect  are  contained 
in  the  Iguvine  taUets,  discovered  in  1444  at 
Oubbio.  on  the  site  of  the  andent  town  of 
Iguvinm  or,  as  it  was  called  in  the  Middle 
Agea,  EugnUnm.  The  Iguvine  tablets  were 
onghially  nine,  although  but  seven  are  now  pre- 
served. The  tablets  are  of  bronze,  inscribed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  third  and  fourth,  on  both 
sides.  Th^  vary  in  size,  the  first  two  being 
l^ttt  22  X  IS  indies,  Uie  third  and  fourth  about 
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16  X  IS  inches,  the  fifth  about  18  X  14  Incliea, 
and  the  last  two  about  33  X  22  inches.  The  en- 
tire number  of  lines  is  440.  The  first  four  and 
about  two-thirds  of  the  fifth  are  written  in  the 
national  Umbrian  alphabet,  while  the  last  third 
of  the  fifth  tablet,  as  well  as  the  sixth  and  sev- 
enth, are  written  in  Latin  characters.  It  seems 
tolerably  certain,  both  on  epigraphical  and  lin- 
guistic evidoie^  that  the  portum  in  the  Roman 
alphabrt  is  later  than  tnat  in  the  epichorie 
smpt.  The  date  of  the  inscriptions,  however, 
apart  from  this  relative  one  of  tne  several  parts 
with  each  other,  is  doubtful.  Possibly  one  will 
not  be  far  astray  in  dating  them  between  the 
third  and  first  centuries  B.c.  The  dijETerence  I>e- 
tween  the  Old  Umbrian,  which  is  written  in  the 
national  script,  and  the  New  Umbrian,  which 
was  inscribed  in  Latin  letters,  was  probaMy  mora 
apparent  than  real.  Since  the  Umbrian  alpha- 
bet lacked  signs  for  o,  g,  d,  b,  they  used  instead 
tt,  k,  t,  p.  On  the  other  hand  the  Latin  script 
could  represent  the  sound  of  the  Umbrian  t 
only  by  r«.  New  Umbrian  showed,  however,  a 
marked  deviation  from  Old  Umbrian  in  the 
change  of  final  «,  retained  unchanged  in  the 
earlier  form  of  the  dialect,  to  r,  as  OUmb. 
tutas,  'of  the  city,'  but  NUmb.  totar.  There 
are  a  few  other  distinctions  which  are  of  minor 
importaiio^  such  as  the  more  closed  pronuncia- 
tion of  €  in  New  than  in  Old  Umbrian  (as 
NUmb.  habitit,  'let  him  have,'  hut  OUmb. 
habetu;  NUmb.  verir,  vereir,  'at  the  gates,' 
but  OUmb.  Teres).  The  Iguvine  tabled  are 
ritualistic  in  subject.  The  texts  I  a  (which 
is  reproduced  on  the  accompanying  plate)  to 
I  b,  and  VI  a  to  VI  b  47  deal  with  the  purifica- 
tion of  a  high  place  near  Iguvium,  while  the 
remainder  of  1,  Vl,  and  all  of  VII  a  treat  of  the 
purification  of  the  ciiy  itself.  The  last  two 
tablets,  however,  are  much  more  detailed  than 
the  Old  Umbrian.  The  second  tablet  is  con- 
cerned with  a  lustral  sacrifice  for  the  priestly 
coU^  of  the  Atiedii,  with  an  optional  sacri- 
fice to  an  infernal  deity,  and  with  the  rites  to 
be  performed  at  the  semiannual  gathering  of 
decuries  from  10  towns  or  clans.  I^e  third  and 
fourth  tablets  give  in  detail  the  rites  for  sacri- 
fice to  Jupiter,  Pomonus,  Vesona,  and  certain 
other  deities,  while  the  fifth  is  devoted  to  reso- 
lutions of  and  enactments  concerning  the  same 
ooU^  of  Atiedii,  who  figure  so  prominently  in 
these  inscriptions.  To  show  the  difference  be- 
tween Old  and  New  Umbrian,  the  following  pas- 
sage, takoi  from  I  a  11-13  and  VI  b  1-8  may  be 
cited: 

Old  UmbriaD:  tmvnras  Twrnskss  tot  buf  fstu  Marts 
Krwuvl  fstn  ukrtp*  ruo,  tutwsr  IkUTlna.  uvla 
nstsntu  vstovs  fcrtn*  fstu,  pnnl  fsta,  kutsf  pssnlmu. 

New  Umbrian:  pre  Mrir  TeMnoctr  ou/  trif  fetu  Maria 
Grabouei  ocriper  Fi«\u,  totaper  liouina.  antio  fttu.  uotuo  ftrin* 
/«tu,  pmi  fetu,  1mm  permimu. 

Latin:  pro  portia  Teannwifl  trea  bovea  faoito  Marti  Ora- 
bovio  pro  area  Fiaia,  pro  oiyitat«  Icuvina.  frum«Dta  fadto, 
osta  in  f«rculo  fadto,  posoa  faoito,  tadtus  prooator. 

Umbrian,  like  Latin,  is  characterized  by  a 
large  number  of  phonetic  chanees ;  some  of  these 
are  found  also  in  one  or  ano^er  of  the  related 
languages,  while  others  are  peculiar  to  Umbrian 
alone.  We  have  already  noticed  the  parallelism 
between  Umbrian  and  volscian  in  the  simplifi- 
cation of  diphthongs,  the  loss  of  final  d,  and  the 
assibilation  of  k  before  s  and  t.  Faliscan  and 
Prsneetine  agree  in  part  with  Umbrian  in  the 
simplification  of  the  diphthongs,  while  Latin  fol- 
lows a  different  method  of  simplification,  and 
most  of  the  other  dialects  retain  the  diphthongs 
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unchaDged.  Umbrian  is  like  Latin  in  convert- 
ing  <  between  vowels  to  r;  e.ff.,  genitive  plural 
ant,  Lat.  arum,  Osc.  arum.  Intervocalic  d  be- 
came a  sound  which  was  written  r«  in  tiie 
Umbrian  alphabet),  perai,  pdH,  Lat.  pods 
(cf.  the  Saliine  change  of  d  to  !)•  Initial  I 
became  v,  e.g.,  vutu,  Lat.  laviio.  Several  other 
changes  were  scarcely  less  important  than  these. 

Latin-Faliscan  is  distinguidied  from  Oscan- 
Umbrian  in  (1)  the  treatment  of  the  Indo- 
European  labiovelars,  e.g.,  Lat.  gwmdo,  Faliac 
ouando,  Osc  pOn,  "cum'";  (2)  the  retention  of 
Unal  a,  e.g.,  Lat.  multa,  Falisc.  PoUi,  "Paulla," 
Osc  molto/  (3)  the  fonuatton  of  the  genitive 
singular  of  the  third  dedensimi,  which  in  Latin 
shinra  M  (from  «t)  or  «w  (from  o»),  in  Falis* 
can  0  (from  oc),  bat  in  Osean  ete,  e.g^  Lat. 
Momtnis,  Otuanu,  Falisc.  ArunUt,  "Amintis," 
Osc.  a«feM,  "partis";  and  (4)  the  formation  of 
futures  in  /,  which  in  Latin  becomes  b,  e.g., 
Falisc.  oarefo,  Lat.  oarebo.  If  the  remains  of 
Faliscan  and  the  dialects  of  Latium  were  more 
extensive,  it  would  no  doubt  be  possible  to  point 
out  other  feature*  common  to  aU  Latin-Faliscan 
dialects  but  not  possessed  1^  Oaean-Umbrian. 
In  the  main,  however,  the  divergoiee  of  Latin 
from  Oecan  is  due  to  relatively  late  chuiges  in 
Latin  itself,  and  the  somewhat  wider  gap  be- 
tween Latin  and  Umbrian  is  due  to  stul  Iftter 
changes  in  both  Umbrian  and  Latin. 

Latin  is  usually  said  to  be  the  language  of 
Latium,  and  that  is  no  doubt  the  oriinnal  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  The  Latin  of  the  Roman  Em- 

{lire,  however,  the  langiiage  in  which  the  Latin 
itermtnre  is  composed,  was  originally  tiie  Ian* 
guage  merely  of  the  ci^  of  IU>me.  The  rest 
of  Latium  was  occupied  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  other  dialects,  some  of  which  probably 
differed  from  Latin  almost  as  widely  as  did 
Faliscan.  In  fact  Frenestine  seems  to  have  re- 
sembled Faliscan  rather  more  closely  than  it 
did  the  language  of  Rome.  It  seems  best,  there- 
fore, to  retfmet  the  name  Latin  to  the  language 
of  tile  city  of  Rcnne  and  the  later  language  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  to  r^rd  the  other 
ancient  dialects  of  Latium  as  coordinate  with  it. 

Taliacan.  was  the  language  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Falerii,  situated  about  30  miles  north 
of  Rome  and  about  2  miles  west  of  the  Tiber. 
Althou^  the  town  belonged  to  the  Etruscan 
oonfederacy  from  the  beginning  of  our  records, 
its  laiu^uage  and  some  of  its  customs  were  Italic 
The  87  iiucriptions  are  very  brief  and  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  proper  names,  excepting  the 
younger  Faliscan  texts,  which,  although  longer, 
MHitain  so  large  an  element  of  Latin  that  tiiey 
are  of  no  linguistic  importance.  The  following 
Inscription  on  the  patera  found  near  CiWtll  Cas- 
tellana,  the  ancient  Falerii,  in  1887  is  a  good 
example  of  this  dialect: 

FaHsMo:  Med  uino  oivafo  era  eare/a. 
Latin:  hodie  visum  bioun  oraa  ourtM. 

Faliscan  was  differentiated  from  Latin  by  the 
following  features:  (1)  the  retention  of  medial 
/,  which  Latin  and  some  of  the  dialects  of  Latium 
changed  to  6,  e.g.,  carefo,  Lat,  carebo;  (2)  the 
representation  of  initial  Indo-European  gh  by  /, 
where  Latin  and  also  Oscan-Umbrian  had  h,  e.g., 
foied,  Lat.  hodie;  (3)  the  change  of  initial  /, 
from  Indo-European  bh  or  dh,  to  h,  eg.,  haba, 
Lat.  faba;  (4)  the  retention  of  intervocalic  t 
as  a  sibilant,  written  scnnetimfla  •  and  sometimes 
^  e-g.,  ^olcoawo,  Foleotio,  Baiatu*,  de  ematuo 
•mtenHad.    (6)  To  some  extent  at  least  Falia- 


can  corresponded  with  Umbrian  rather  than  with 
Latin  in  the  simplification  of  the  dipbthooM; 
loferta,  "Hberta,"  shows  o  for  Italic  ou  (PMigi 
nian  loufir),  whereas  Latin  ohaiwed  o«  to  *. 

PrsMMrtiaft.  The  diidect  of  Prwieste  ia 
known  from  a  number  of  early  inscriptions. 
These  texts  consist  for  the  most  part  of  lists 
of  names  of  deities  inscribed  on  brass  mirrors 
and  cylindrical  caskets  found  in  Pnenestine 
tombs.  The  most  interesting  relic  of  the  dialect 
is  tiie  famous  Prsnestine  fibula,  a  gold  brooch 
of  about  the  sixth  century  b.c.,  which  gives, 
therefore,  one  of  the  earliest  of  all  Italic  inserip- 
tims.   It  is  as  follows: 

PmaMtiM:  Mtmm  nudfhtfhaktd  SumtuM. 
Lfttin:  Msoitu  iw  teelt  NanMrio. 

We  do  not  know  that  this  inscription  contains 
any  feature  which  did  not  belong  to  Latin  of  the 
same  date.  In  other  Pnenestine  documents, 
however,  we  find  medial  /  for  Latin  b  and  in- 
itial /  for  Latin  ^  as  in  Faliscan  (eg.,  n«f- 
roMs,  ForaHot  "Horatia").  Prmefltine,  lik* 
Faliscan,  shows  the  Umbrian  method  of  abupll* 
Mnff  the  di^tiiongs,  e.g.,  Zoana  for  Ifliw  (fnnn 
VowtnA),  jfferoole  for  Benmlt  (from  *-et). 
Like  Faliscan  agMU  ia  the  extmsive  Etruscan 
influence  to  be  seen  In  the  ocmfusion  of  the 
voiced  and  voiceless  mutes  in  Alieemtrog  for 
Alexander,  Oaaentera  for  Cassandra,  etc. 

Other  Dialects  of  Latium.  We  know  even 
less  about  the  other  dialects  of  Latium  than 
we  do  about  that  of  Pnenestc  Lanuvian  Me- 
brandine*  beside  Pnenestine  nefronsM  shows  that 
the  Latin  change  of  medial  f  to  b  was  not  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  city  of  Rome.  The  gram- 
marians cite  "rustic"  forms  such  as  pritor  for 
prtBtor,  spica  for  sjAoa  from  "spetoo,  tfnim  for 
aurum.  A  fair  inference  is  that  the  Umbrian 
method  of  simplifying  the  diphthongs  was  rather 
widespread  in  Jjatium. 

Latin,  is  treated  under  Latin  LAifouAOE; 
see  also  Gbiich's  Law;  Vkbitd's  Law;  Ihdo- 
QmcAKio  Languaqes.  It  is  necessary  here  only 
to  p<dnt  out  the  extensive  influence  which  the 
other  Italic  languages  have  had  upon  the  dialeet 
of  the  city.  In  case  a  Latin  word  displays  a 
feature  that  is  known  to  be  for^gn  to  l4mn  and 
native  to  one  or  several  of  the  related  idioms, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  word  in  ques- 
tion has  been  borrowed.  Thus  the  name  Pom- 
peiua  is  related  to  Oscan  *pomp«  instead  of  to 
the  equivalent  Latin  quinque,  which  yidded  the 
genuine  Roman  names  Qwm(e)t<iM,  QiMn(e)t«l- 
MM,  etc  AUnut  is  the  Latin  form  of  the  dialectie 
Alpttt.  Rafua  must  come  from  a  dialect  which 
retained  medial  /  but  changed  on  to  as  Latin 
did ;  the  synonym  rSbut,  on  the  other  hand,  im- 
plies a  dialect  which  changed  medial  /  to  b  but 
which  changed  ou  to  in  the  Umbrian  fashion. 
Very  likely  both  words  came  from  dialects  of 
Latium.  Plautus's  monerula  for  monedula,  and 
ditpeimite  and  disteimite  for  ditpendite  and  dte- 
tendite,  display  Umbrian  sound  changes. 

The  modem  Italian  dialects  preserve  aome 
traces  of  the  ancient  Italic  languages.  Neaptdi- 
tan  attrufe  comes  from  Oscan  'octufer,  not  from 
Latin  October.  The  modem  Italian  assimila- 
tion of  nd  to  nn  covers  about  the  territoiy  once 
occupied  by  the  Oscan-Umbrian  languages. 

BibUograidiT.  The  most  convenient  and  re- 
liable work  on  Oscan  and  Umbrian  is  C.  D.  Buck, 
OromMor  0/ OsooM  and  {7m6rfai» ( Boston,  1004). 
The  fnHest  ffnunmatieal  diaouasitm  of  Osean* 
Umbrian,  including  tiie  minor  dialeeti,  but  not 
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Faliscu  or  tlie  dialects  of  Latium,  is  Von 
Planta,  Orammatik  der  oakiah-wnbriachen  Dia- 
lekte  (StrasBbur^,  1882-97).  The  fullest  col- 
lection of  material,  with  brief  discussion  and 
including  Faliscan,  is  R.  S.  Conway,  The  Italic 
DialectM  (2  vols.,  Cambridge,  1897)  .  A  full  bnt 
uncritical  treatment  of  Faliecan  is  Dedce,  Die 
Falitker  {Straasburg,  1888).  The  influence  of 
the  other  Italk  langna«e0  upon  Latin  Is  die- 
eoMed  in  Emout,  Lea  EUmeKta  Di^eotwm  d» 
VooalnUaire  Latin  (Paris,  1909). 

ITAUSNS,  miy&N'.  Boclktabd  DBS.  The 
most  freauemtad  and  fashionable  of  the  boide- 
varda  of  Paria,  named  fnan  the  <^d  Thtttre  dea 
Italiens. 

ITAI1IBN8,  Les.  See  ThAAtbb  de8  Itauens. 

ITALY.  The  cental  of  the  three  great  penin- 
sulas of  south  Europe.  It  stretches  out  in 
a  southeast  direction  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Switzerland  and  Austria-Hungary;  on 
the  east  Austria-Hungary,  the  Adriatic,  and 
the  Ionian  Sea;  and  tm  the  eouthwest  and  weat . 
by  the  Mediterranean  and  France.  It  ia  aepa- 
rated  from  the  Balkan  Peninsula  by  the  Strait 
of  Otranto,  47  miles  in  width,  and  is  nearly 
walled  off  from  the  great  body  of  the  continent 
In-  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  Alps.  With  its  con- 
tmuation,  uie  island  of  Sicily,  it  nearly  reaches 
across  the  Mediterranean  and  is  thus  exception- 
ally favored  with  convenient  commercial  routes 
in  all  directions.  Its  position  also  eqraeially 
adapta  Italy  for  a  large  aea  trade,  because  it  ia 
in  the  line  of  the  shortest  route  from  west  and 
central  Europe  to  Oriental  countries.  Although 
Italy  is  separated  from  the  northern  lands  by 
the  Alps,  they  are  no  longer  a  barrier  to  Italy's 
commerce  for  several  lines  of  railroad  cross  the 
mountains.  Extending  from  northwest  to  aouth- 
eaat  aiwnt  700  miles,  and  with  an  average 
breadth,  except  in  the  eztrone  north,  of  100 
miles,  the  mwnland  has  an  area  of  91,161  square 
miles;  to  thia  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Elba,  and  amialler 
ialands  add  19,389  square  miles,  making  the 
total  area  of  the  kingdom  110,550  square  miles. 
The  mainland  is  about  twice  as  large  as  Penn- 
sylvania or  New  Yoric  and  extends  frun  )at.  38" 
N.  to  lat.  46'  40^  N.  and  fiom  long.  8*  SC  E. 
to  long.  18'  30'  E. 

Topography.  The  coast,  4160  miles  in  length 
(inclusive  of  the  islands),  is  easily  accessible 
from  every  part  of  the  country.  No  settlement 
ta  remote  from  salt  water,  fonr-fiftiis  of  Italy 
being  within  62  miles  of  the  sea.  In  the  north 
of  tne  Adriatic  the  coast  is  low  and  sandy, 
bordered  by  shallow  waters,  and,  except  at 
Venice,  not  easily  accessible  to  large  dipping. 
Farther  south,  near  Rimini,  spurs  fnun  the 
Apennines  reach  the  shore,  whicn  becomes  high 
and  rocky.  The  south  and  west  coasts  are 
generally  high,  rod^,  and  picturesque,  wltA 
many  bold  prooKHitOTiea.  The  middle  of  the 
weat  coaat,  however,  has  three  stretches  of  low 
and  marshy  land,  known  as  the  Maremma,  the 
Climpagna,  and  the  Pontine  Marshes.  The  west 
coast  is  varied  by  bays,  gulfs,  and  other  open- 
ings, and  is  therefore  most  favorable  for  com- 
merce. In  the  northwest  is  the  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
on  which  the  wealthy  city  of  Genoa  stands. 
About  l^e  middle  ia  ue  deep  embayment  with 
the  fortress  port  of  Gaeta.  Next  is  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  celebrated  for  its  beauty.  Beyond  this 
ia  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  at  the  head  of  which 
atands  the  port  of  Salerno.  The  southeast  end 
of  the  peninsula  is  deeply  indented  by  the  Gulf 
of  Taranto,  which  cuts  off  the  so-called  heel  of 


Italy  (ancient  Calabria)  horn  the  toe  (modem 
Calabria).  The  population  is  dense  on  all 
coasts  where  fever  does  not  prevail,  about  17 
per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  living  within 
3  miles  of  the  sea. 

The  Kingdom  of  Italy  falls  geographically 
into  three  parts,  diffwing  from  each  other  in 
surface  features  and  climate  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, in  productions.  One  part  to  the  north 
is  continental,  another  to  the  south  is  peninsu- 
lar, and  the  third  is  insular.  The  north  por- 
tion contains  the  great  plain  of  Lomhardy,  the 
▼alley  of  the  Po,  bordered  on  the  west  and  north 
the  Alps.  The  Italian  Alps  are  usually 
named  after  the  provinces  of  the  neighboring 
plains,  as  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  and  Venetia. 
The  peninsula  is  almost  completely  filled  by  the 
Apennines,  which  stretch  througtt  central  and 
south  Italy  and  are  continued  through  Sicily. 

The  Alps*  bes^nning  at  the  Onlf  of  Genoa,  ex- 
tend flrat  to  the  west,  tfam  to  the  north,  and 
finally  to  the  east,  towering  in  lofty  summits 
cov^d  with  snow  fields.  Their  slopes  are 
deeply  scored  by  valleys,  and  they  present  a 
very  abrupt  face  towards  the  plain  of  the  Po. 
"nie  rainfall  on  them  is,  as  a  result,  rapidly 
tnmsferred  to  Uie  plain,  making  protective 
works  along  the  river  banks  necessary  in  order 
to  restrain  ihe  periodical  floods. 

Hie  nortibern  Apennines,  which  touch  the 
Ligurian  Alpe,  curve  round  tlie  Gulf  of  Genoa 
and  extend  to  the  source  of  the  Tiber.  I%eir 
bluest  summit  is  Monte  Cimone,  7110  feet. 
The  central  Apennines,  b^finning  at  tiie  source 
of  the  Tiber,  soon  divide  into  several  chains, 
forming  the  rugged  mountain  district  of  the 
Abruzzi,  on  the  eastern  verge  of  which  is  the 
Gran  Saaao  (0580  feet),  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Apennines.  The  southern  Apennines  stretch  to 
the  southeast  from  the  Abrussi  to  the  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  where  they  assume  a 
southerly  direction,  with  summits  culminating 
in  Monte  Polino  7450  feet.  The  rugged  and 
unfertile  Apennines  form  the  watershed  of  the 
peninsula;  they  are  bordered,  especially  on  the 
west  side,  by  lower  and  more  productive  moun- 
tain districts  that  are  grouped  under  the  name  of 
the  aub-Apennine  region.  A  number  of  pasaea 
throng  the  Apoinines  are  utilized  by  the  hiA- 
waya  aeroes  the  peninsula.  The  Italian  penin- 
sula contains  the  only  active  vdcano  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  Vesurius. 

The  mountain  r^ons  of  Italy,  with  their 
ruins,  cloisters,  storied  castles,  towered  cities, 
the  quietude  of  their  rural  scenes,  and  their 
picturesque  aspects,  are  among  the  great  charms 
that  draw  tourists  to  the  countiy.  Italy's 
beauty  ia  enhanced  bj  the  aingular  oeameaa  of 
the  air,  which  cauaea  the  lines  of  tower  and 
church  and  castle  to  stand  out  witii  clear-cut 
perfection  and  makee  mountains  that  are  mitea 
away  appear  to  be  almost  within  touch. 

The  Italian  islands  are  also  mountainous. 
Sicily,  nearly  flUed  with  the  continuation  of  the 
Apennines,  has  the  loftiest  volcano  in  Europe 
(Mount  Etna,  10,740  feet).  It  has  not,  how- 
ever, flgured  so  pnaninentiy  in  the  history  of 
volcanoes  as  Vesuvius,  near  Naplea.  The  moun- 
tains of  fertile  but  unhealthful  and  neglected 
Sardinia  rise  only  a  little  over  6000  feet  in 
height.  The  Lipari  Islands  are  wholly  volcanic 
in  character. 

Only  about  one-third  of  the  surface  of  Italy 
is  made  up  of  plains,  moat  of  it  being  the  great 
plain  of  Lombardy,  or  the  plain  of  tlie  Po. 
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This  plain  is  oicircled  hy  a  steep  mountain  wall 
in  the  form  of  an  arch.  The  largeet  and  richest 
farming  area  and  the  greatest  industrial  de- 
velopment belong  to  this  low,  almost  flat  plain. 
It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  of  the  Po  system, 
which  are  fed  by  many  Alpine  and  Apennine 
streams,  with  which  the  cereal  and  other  erops 
are  irrigated.  The  plain  is  a  long  narrow  tarough 
formed  by  subsidence  between  the  Alps  and  Ap- 
ennines and  built  up  by  the  alluvial  deposits 
of  streams  from  the  Alps  and  Apennines.  It  is 
steadily  eneroaching  on  the  sea,  because  the  Po 
for  centuries  has  been  extending  its  delta  into 
the  Adriatic.  During  six  centuries  the  Po  delta 
has  increased  108  square  miles  in  area.  Recent 
surveys  show  that  the  increase  is  actively  maln- 
tainea  at  tiie  present  day.  According  to  the  cal- 
culations of  nofessor  Marinelli,  it  will  take  over 
100  centuries  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  for 
the  Po  to  fill  up  the  whole  of  the  north  Adri- 
atic north  of  lat.  40*  45'  N.  The  former  port 
of  Adria,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  Adriatic, 
now  stands  about  15  miles  inland.  The  Lombard 
plain  has  a  more  dense  population  and  far  more 
active  manufacturing  and  business  interests  than 
the  peninsula.  Amoi^  the  mall  plains  of  the 
peninsula  are  those  oi  TuBoany  and  Apulia,  the 
fertile  plain  to  the  north  of  Naples  (the  Cam- 
pania of  the  ancients),  that  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Hanfredonia,  and  the  Roman  Campagna. 

HTdrography.  Italy  has  many  streams,  al- 
though it  has  only  one  great  river,  the  Po.  The 
most  important  streams,  the  Po  and  the  Adige, 
flow  into  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  Po  is  fed  on  one 
side  by  the  snows  of  the  Alps,  on  the  other  by 
the  heavy  rains  ai  the  Apennines,  and  drains  an 
area  of  about  80,000  square  miles,  of  which 
nearly  11,000  are  level  and,  indeed,  almost  flat. 
Its  course  marks  the  line  at  which  the  sedimoit 
and  dftris  from  the  Alps  meet  the  sediment  and 
debris  from  the  Apennines.  The  Po  is  navigable 
to  Turin  and  with  its  tributaries  affords  about 
600  miles  of  navigation.  The  Adige  enters  Italy 
fr<nn  Tirol  and  flows  eastward  to  the  Adriatic. 
The  beds  of  both  these  rivers  are  ctmstantly  but 
very  slowly  being  elevated  by  the  alluvial  de> 
posits  hroui^t  down  from  the  mountains.  The 
rivers  of  the  peninsula  are  of  little  importance 
tor  navigation  or  industry.  The  beds  of  most 
of  than  are  dry  in  summer,  so  that  they  cannot 
be  relied  up<Hi  for  water  power.  The  most  im- 
portant among  them  are  the  Amo,  which  rises 
in  the  Apennines  and  flows  west  past  Florence 
and  Pisa  through  a  lov^  and  well-eultivated 
valley.  It  has  a  short  course  ol  only  ISO  miles. 
The  Tiber  rises  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the 
Amo,  the  two  rivers  being  connected  by  a  canal 
through  the  tributary  called  the  Chiana,  whose 
waters  flow  parUy  into  the  Amo  and  partly  into 
the  Tiber.  The  canal  system  is  thoroughly  de- 
veloped in  the  basin  of  the  Po  and  is  utilized 
not  only  for  transportation,  but  also  for  the 
irrigation  of  hay  and  rice,  so  that  the  farmer  in 
the  great  plain  is  almost  independoit  of  rain. 
There  are  many  lakes  where  the  mountains 
merge  into  the  great  plain;  also  a  considerable 
number  in  the  peninsula,  some  of  which  are 
crater  lakes.  The  chief  latces  of  north  Italy  are, 
in  the  order  of  their  size,  Oarda,  Mag^ore,  and 
Como.  These  are  not  only  important  as  pleas- 
ure resorts,  but  they  form  the  great  reservoirs 
for  the  riTNS  of  ue  plain.  Lago  di  Oarda 
covers  an  area  of  140  square  miles  and  is  very 
deep.  Lago  Maogiore  is  longer  than  Ctmio,  hut 
not  so  Uu^  as  Garda;  a  port  of  this  lake  is  in 
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Switzerland.  Lago  di  Como  is  one  of  the  lore- 
liest  lakes  in  the  world.  Other  considerable 
lakes  are  Lu«uio  and  Iseo. 

Climate.  Italy  may  be  divided  into  four  cli- 
matic r^ons — ^northern,  eastern,  western,  and 
southern.  The  first,  coinciding  with  the  vall^ 
of  the  Po,  has  a  warm  smnmer  and  a  large 
daily  range  of  tempwature.  The  greatest  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  are  in  the  Po  basin;  but 
even  here,  except  in  Piedmont,  the  mean  winter 
temperature  does  not  descend  below  35'  F.  The 
great  wall  of  the  Alps  protects  it  from  the  north 
winds  and  continental  influences.  Peninsular 
Italy  is  divided  climatically  into  the  eastern 
and  western  regions.  The  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture diminish  towards  the  south;  on  the  east 
b1<^  of  the  Apomines  the  mean  annual  temper- 
ature is  about  67*  F.,  while  the  west  slope  is 
a  trifle  warmer.  Soutii  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sar- 
dinia form  the  last  climatic  division,  with  a 
mean  annual  temperature  varying  from  01*  F. 
to  64*  F.,  the  difference  between  summer  and 
winter  being  only  26*.  The  mean  summer  tem- 
perature at  any  station  in  the  whole  kingdom 
does  not  exceed  80*  F.,  and,  except  in  the  de- 
vated  valleys  of  Piedm<mt,  It  is  nowhere  lower 
than  70*.  As  in  all  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries, tiie  largest  runfall  oenirs  in  the  fall  and 
winter  months,  after  the  growing  season,  when 
the  westerlies  prevail,  so  that  irrigation  is  re- 
quired in  nearly  all  parts  of  tiie  kingdom.  The 
soils  are  excellent,  i^rtieularly  in  the  Lombard 

{dain,  which  is  among  the  richest  agricultural 
ands  in  the  world.  Many  once  fertile  parts  of 
the  Apennines^  however,  have  been  den^ided  of 
their  soil. 

The  greatest  climatie  drawbu^  of  Italy  is 
found  in  the  swampy  lands  of  the  lower  Po,  tlw 
Maremma,  the  Campagna,  tiie  P<mtine  Marshsi, 
and  some  other  regicnis  where  intermittent  ma* 
larial  fevers  prevail  during  the  summer  months. 
Only  six  of  the  provinces,  including  Genoa  and 
Florence,  are  wholly  free  from  malaria.  iMge 
sums  of  money  have  been  spent  in  attempts  to 
overcome  this  evil  by  means  of  drainaoe  eanala 
and  pumping  madiines  and  by  draining  the 
breeding  places  of  the  mosquito.  The  extauive 
planting  of  the  eucalyptus  is  beliered  also  to 
nave  had  a  favorable  eiffect  upon  the  salubri^ 
of  these  malarial  r^ons. 

Flora.  The  flora  of  the  central  and  southern 
lowlands  is  typical  of  the  Mediterranean  ooun- 
tries,  with  the  olive  as  the  most  characteristic 
tree.  The  great  exteat  of  the  mountains  and 
hij^ilanda,  however,  cause*  the  mtyUe,  olive,  and 
other  ever^eens  to  be  confined  to  the  coasts, 
especially  in  north  Italy,  where  the  olive  is  ex< 
eluded  from  the  plain  by  the  colder  wint» 
weather.  In  the  northern  plain  are  maize,  wheat,  , 
vines,  and  mulberries.  Rice  is  grown  on  the  ir- 
rigated fields  near  the  Po.  The  flora  of  the 
Apennines  is  very  mudi  like  that  of  central 
Eun^  The  shores  of  the  IV^'^^iu^ 
sent  almost  a  continuous  growth  of  orange,  olive^ 
and  lemon  trees.  In  the  extreme  south  tiie  veg^ 
tation  is  subtropical ;  the  sugar  cane,  the  Indian 

St,  and  the  date  palm  are  found.  Forests  have 
most  everywhere  been  destrcved,  but  the  chest- 
nut tree  clothes  the  sides  both  of  the  Alps  and 
the  Apennines,  the  nut  in  some  districts  supply- 
ing the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants. 

Fauna.  Italy  is  very  low  in  the  scale  ni 
EurfHwan  ominl^ieB  with  rvard  to  its  fauna. 
The  Iwar,  genet,  weasel,  and  some  rodents  are 
almost  the  tmly  conspicuous  examples  in  tiie  way 
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ot  iPMnmals.  The  Alps  and  Apenninea,  and  the 
iwanip7  maremise  of  Rome  and  Tuscany,  afford 
some  refuge  for  wild  life;  but  otherwise  almost 
everything  above  an  insect  is  killed  for  food  or 
wantonly  by  the  people.  This  has  been  the  rule 
80  long  that  the  country  is  nearly  bare  even  of 
email  birds.  Upon  eertain  great  estates  a  few 
animals,  such  as  the  native  fallow  deer,  are 
preserved.  Were  not  Italy,  by  its  extension 
towards  the  south,  a  highway  of  migration  to 
and  from  Africa  for  the  birds,  their  absence 
would  be  still  more  complete.  The  autumn  fli^t 
of  quails  from  Tunis  is  a  period  of  feasting. 
The  ses  life  along  the  shores  of  the  southern 
part  is  wonderfully  varied  and  plentiful. 

Geology.  In  its  geological  structure  Italy 
repreeento  a  portion  of  the  great  system  of  moun- 
tain f<^ds  yrhiA  extend  aorou  the  Eurasian 
continait,  and  which  are  here  diverted  from  the 
normal  ust  and  west  direction  to  north  and 
south.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the 
peninsula  once  formed  a  continuous  land  bri^e 
across  the  Mediterranean,  thus  uniting  the 
ranges  of  the  Alps  with  the  Atlas.  The  uplift- 
ing of  the  Apennines  took  place  at  a  compara- 
tively recent  geological  period;  MesoKoic  and 
Terduary  strata  including  limeatfmea,  marls,  and 
■andsttmes  are  the  pred<Hnlnant  fonnatlnu. 
The  ialaiidB  off  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  together 
wMk  Cornea,  Sardinia,  and  northeast  Sicily, 
represent  a  much  older  land  mass  (T]rrrhenia), 
wnieb,  previous  to  the  Tertiary  period,  occupied 
a  large  part  of  the  depression  now  filled  by  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea.  The  great  crustal  movements 
that  have  determined  the  present  configuration 
of  Italy  were  accompanied  by  volcanie  eruptions 
on  an  enormous  scale.  Evidences  of  these  an- 
eient  outinirsts  are  found  in  the  Euganean  and 
Brescian  hills,  near  Padua;  in  the  numerous 
vents  along  the  west  coasts  of  middle  Italy,  in- 
cluding Monte  Amiata  and  the  Alban  Hills; 
and  in  the  Phl^nean  Fields  of  Campania.  On 
the  mainland  Vesuvius  is  the  only  volcano  now 
active,  although  eruptions  have  occurred  in  the 
Alban  Hills  witiiin  historical  times.  Sicily  con- 
tains  the  great  cone  of  Mount  Etna  (q.v.),  and 
the  Lipui  lahuids  are  dominated  1^^  Stromboli 
— both  active  volcanoes. 

Hineral  Beaonrces.  Italy  has  no  great  min- 
eral wealth.  A  small  quantity  of  anthracite  is 
mined  in  Piedmont,  and  lignite  in  Umbria,  Tus- 
cany, and  Sardinia ;  the  total  output  of  coal  in 
1912  was  683,812  metric  tons,  valued  at  $1,170,- 
000.  The  most  important  mineral  is  sulphur, 
the  output  of  which  constitutes  in  value  nearly 
one-third  of  all  the  mineral  products,  th<nuli 
the  production  has  declined  oonsideraUy.  The 
richest  sulphur  mines  are  in  the  Sicilian  prov- 
inoee  of  Girgenti,  Catania,  and  Caltanissetta; 
smaller  deposits  occur  on  the  mainland,  in  the 
provinces  of  Fori!,  Ancona,  Avellino,  and  Peearo 
e  Urbino.  Over  17,000  persons  are  engaged  in 
extracting  this  mineral.  The  methods  employed 
in  procuring  the  sulfur  range  fr<m  the  most 
primitive  to  the  latei^  and  most  improved.  Al- 
most the  entire  world's  supplies  of  this  ndneral 
an  drawn  from  the  Italian  mines.  In  1911  the 
producti<m  amounted  to:  sulphur  ore,  2,682,766 
metric  tons,  valued  at  $6,002,000;  raw  sulphur, 
414,161  tons,  valued  at  $7,776,000;  refined  sul- 
phur, 166,802  tons,  valued  at  $3,502,000;  and 
powdered  sulphur,  158,977  tone,  valued  at  $3,- 
847,000.  The  island  of  Elba  yields  an  espe- 
eii^  g«od  quali^  of  iron  ore,  which  is  largely 
CEported  to  otiier  oonntries.  In  1012  the  output 


of  iron  ore  was  582,066  tons,  valued  at  $2,305,- 
000.  Rich  deposits  of  zinc  ore  are  worked  in 
Lombardy  and  Sardinia;  the  output  of  this 
mineral  ranks  second  in  value  to  that  of  sul- 
phur, the  total  in  1912  being  149,776  tons, 
valued  at  $3,520,000.  Quicksilver  is  mined  in 
Tuseai^,  eopper  in  Piedmcmt,  Tuscany,  and  the 
Venetian  Alps,  and  lead  in  the  provinces  of 
Genoa,  Luoca,  and  in  Sardinia.  SnuUl  quanti- 
ties of  gold,  silver,  and  antimony  are  also  pro- 
duced. Sicily  and  Calabria  contain  deposits  of 
rock  salt,  while  sea  salt  is  made  along  the  coast 
of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  The  marble  quarries  of 
Carrara,  Maasa,  and  Serareua  have  a  world- 
wide reputation.  The  quarries  of  Italy  em- 
ployed in  1912  nearlv  71,000  persons,  and  their 
total  output,  including  marble  valued  at  $5,- 
000.000,  was  valued  at  $12,402,000.  The  pe- 
tndeum  deposits  of  the  Apennines,  near  I^a- 
cenza  and  other  places,  have  oeen  exploited  since 
about  1893.  The  output  of  crude  oU  in  1911 
reached  22,906,000  pounds. 

Mineral  waters  suited  for  medicinal  and  bath- 
ing purposes  are  found  at  numerous  localities 
in  the  Apennines  and  the  volcanic  regions. 
Among  the  popular  resorts  are  Abano,  Acqui, 
Bonino.  Bagni  di  Lnooa,  Isehia,  San  Qiuliano, 
San  Pdl^nno^  Monteoatfaii,  and  Posetta. 

Fisheries.  The  aea  and  fresh-water  fisheries 
of  Italy  are  considerable  and  give  employment 
to  about  130,000  persons.  The  number  of 
fishermen  officially  reported  for  the  year  1911 
was  127,792,  of  which  total  0477  were  engaged 
in  deep-sea  or  foreign  fishing,  the  remainder 
chiefly  in  the  Mediterranean  and  gulf  waters 
adjacent  to  the  shores  of  Italy.  The  number  of 
veasela  and  boats  engaged  in  the  same  year  was 
28,402.  The  Mediterranean  furnishes  immense 
quantities  of  tunny,  anchovies,  sardines,  mullet, 
pilchards,  and  madcerel.  The  Italian  fisheries 
yielded  about  $4,830,000  in  fish  in  1911,  but  the 
unports  of  fish  exceed  the  exports.  The  value 
of  fish  imported  in  1912  was  $11,020,000.  This 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  fish  dried  or  pre- 
pared in  oil.  Coral  fishing  formerly  netted 
over  $400,000  per  annum;  in  1010  it  yielded 
only  $14,600.  It  is  carried  on  mainly  along 
the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  Sponges 
are  obtained  around  Trapanl  and  off  the  coast 
of  Tunis.  Tunny  fishing  prodneed  $703,000  in 
1910. 

Agriculture.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  in- 
dustry. The  area  of  Italy  comprises  70,820,197 
acres,  only  7.4  per  cent  of  which  is  unproduc- 
tive land;  45.4  per  cent  being  tilled  land,  25.6 
per  cent  pasture  land,  4.9  per  cent  vin^rards, 
orchards,  etc,  and  16.2  per  cent  forests.  The 
most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  lands  are  in 
the  northern  plain,  drained  by  the  Po,  in  Tus- 
cany, in  Campania,  and  in  north  Sicily,  near 
Palermo.  The  poorest  agricultural  sections  are 
in  the  country  east  of  the  Apennine  Mountains, 
the  marshy  lowlands  of  south  Tuscany  and  Rome, 
the  plains  of  Apulia,  and  the  hilly  interior  of 
Sicily.  Extensive  swamp  areas,  and  the  laTge, 
unproductive  stretches  of  arid  land  which  oould 
be  turned  into  fertile  gardens  and  fields  with 
proper  irrigation,  have  made  it  necessary  for 
the  government  to  undertake  large  drainage  and 
irrigation  works,  which  have  added  about  6,000,- 
000  acres  to  the  productive  area  of  the  country. 

The  agricultural  lands  are,  as  a  rule,  divided 
into  comparatively  small  holdings,  l^oi^  large 
farms  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  Milan,  I^via, 
and  Cremona.    Peasant  praprietorshlp  of  the 
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lands  is  common  in  Piedmont  and  Ligoria,  while 
in  Tuaoany,  Umbria,  and  the  Marches  a  systcan 
of  partnership  between  owner  and  cultivator  is 
practiced.  In  Lombardy  and  Venetia  the  rental 
lystem  prevails. 
Oropa.  Italy  is  fovwed  above  most  oooutriea 
climatic  ccmditions  and  is  comparable  to  Gall* 
fomia  in  the  great  range  of  crops  that  can  be 
grown,  including  both  t^perate-sone  and  tropi- 
cal varieties.  Like  Florida,  its  peninsular  pael* 
tion  gives  it  the  advantage  of  an  insular  climate, 
and  thou^  it  is  in  a  more  northern  latitude 
(Naples  being  on  the  same  parallel  with  New 
York),  it  ia  not  subjeet  to  severe  freetes  Midi 
as  sometimes  oeenr  m  Florida,  the  Alps  to  the 
north  protecting  it  from  the  southward  sweep  of 
edd  north  winds.  From  the  agricultural  table 
appended  it  will  be  seen  that  wheat  producti<Hi 
baa  materially  increased,  the  product  of  1913 
being  nearly  60  per  cent  greater  than  in  1900. 
The  producrtion  does  not  meet  the  domestic  de- 
man^  and  annual  importations  are  necessary. 
Com  is  also  r^sed  thron^out  the  kingdom,  the 
two  most  important  districts  being  the  provineei 
of  Milan  and  (^wsrta.    The  other  important 


the  eye  of  the  traveler  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
adorn  the  coasts  of  Liguria,  and  thrive  in  the 
coast  provinces  of  soutii  Italy.  The  provinoes 
of  Messina,  Palermo,  Catania,  Byncaae,  Tra- 
Mni,  CalsAvia,  Saumo,  Catanzaro,  Faai*> 
Casorta,  and  Naples  are  lamoua  for  the  deli- 
cious fruit  th^  produce.  In  1911  the  orange 
and  lemon  OTchaida  had  an  area  of  110,459 
acres.  Almonds  are  grown  in  south  and  insiilar 
Italy,  and  other  fruits,  such  as  figs,  dates, 
melons,  and  pistachio  nuts,  are  produced  in 
large  quantities  and  exported.  Silk  culture  is 
no  less  prominent,  giving  Italy  first  place  in 
Europe  as  a  taw-silk  prodneer  and  aeoond  only 
to  China  and  Japan  in  the  world.  Its  on^ut 
mskes  up  80  per  cent  of  the  total  Enropeaa 
production  and  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  wcnrld's 
product.  In  1913  the  production  of  silk  cocoons 
amounted  to  72,312,000  pounds,  whidi,  however, 
was  materially  less  than  that  of  1900.  Silk- 
worms are  raised  ehiefiy  in  north  and  middle 
Italy.  The  cultivation  of  mulbmy  trees  is  ex- 
tensiT^  having  devdoped  in  eonneetim  with  the 
tAlk  industry.  The  foUowing  table  shows  the 
fluotnatiais  in  the  ohi^  erops  einee  1870: 


Wheftt 
0>uahel>) 

COTD 

(buolwls) 

Rioe 
(bushela) 

Wiam 

OUveml 
(gsUona) 

Silk  ooeoooa 
(pounds) 

TobMoo 
(poumfa) 

1870-74*  

144,448J134 
132,142,956 
131,456.160 
127,796,140 
163.405.000 
165.721,000 
199,498.000 

88,471,812 
84.188.018 
74.974.284 
86,275,200 

101,723,000 
08,069,000 

106,388,000 

27,806,724 
20,663,478 
17,887,914 
16,886,100 
21,467,000 
21,633,000 
36,613,000 

727,497,763 
971.088,020 
778.166.660 
789,868,300 
773341,000 
1,105.599,000 
1,570.736,000 

87,788,601 
89,553,630 
81,622,862 
89,440,681 
86,577,000 
24.172,000 

8,840,074 
18,831381 

6,087318 
13,401.148 
16,100300 
88,08*300 

1879-83*  

1890  

1900  

1910  

1912  

91,651,636 
80,800,300 
111,842,300 
96,620,000 
91,983,000 
72312.000 

provinces  are  Brescia,  Cremona,  Udine,  Treviso, 
and  Padua.  This  crop  also  shows  an  increase 
as  compared  with  earlier  years,  but  does  not 
fully  supply  the  h<mie  consumption,  neoessit&t- 
ing  some  Importations.  Hie  eultivmtion  of  rioa 
has  somewhat  increased  within  recent  years  and 
amounted  in  1913  to  26,612,000  bushels.  Oats, 
barley,  and  rye  are  also  important  cereal  crops. 
Potatoes,  turnips,  beetroot,  and  sugar  beet  are 
of  considerable  importance.  The  producti<m  of 
hay,  both  from  the  natural  grass  meadows  and 
the  various  cultivated  varieties,  is  very  exten. 
sive.  Sane  hemp  and  flax  are  grown,  but  eotttm 
cultivation  has  been  reduced  to  insignificance. 

In  the  agricultural  economy  of  Italy  fruit 
plays  a  more  important  part  than  cereals.  The 
vines  covered  <1912)  11,002,368  acres.  The  gov- 
ernment is  spending  large  sums  of  mon^  in 
combating  the  phylloxera  and  maintaining 
schools  for  teaching  the  art  of  wine  making. 
Hie  vine  is  grown  all  over  the  country,  espe. 
dally  in  the  provinces  of  Bari,  Alessandria, 
Lecce,  Foggia,  Rome,  Catania,  and  Florence. 
The  wines  of  Italy  are  of  many  kinds,  but, 
owing  to  the  defective  methods  of  preparing 
them,  they  deteriorate  with  age  and  are  to  a 
great  extent  unfit  for'  export.  The  best-known 
wines  are  the  Marsala  of  Sicily,  the  Chianti  of 
■  TuBcany,  and  the  Asti  of  Piedmont.  These  are 
quite  largely  exported.  The  wine  crop  of  1913 
was  nearly  double  that  of  1900.  The  olive  tree 
thriTes  best  in  Liguria  and  throughout  central 
and  south  Italy,  as  well  as  on  the  islands  d 
Sardinia  and  Sicily.  It  occupies  an  area  nearly 
one-half  as  large  as  that  under  the  vine. 

Luxuriant  groves  of  orange  and  lemon  delimit 


The  agricultural  methods  prevailing  in  north 
Italy  are  essentially  the  ssme  as  in  other  coun* 
tries  of  weetem  Europe,  being  characterised 
inteaidTe  cultivation,  the  use  oi  modon  ma- 
diinery,  and  the  ouplcvment  of  the  best  mctiiods 
of  irrintim  and  f^tilizatiim.  On  the  oontraxy, 
south  Italy,  thou^  essratialfy  an  agricultural 
country,  suffers  from  crude,  primitive  methods 
of  cultivation.  The  Italian  peasant  is  among  the 
poorest  in  Europe.  The  prevalence  of  large  es- 
tates and  the  presence  of  tenants  and  hired 
labcH-ers  who  cultivate  the  land  are  characteria- 
tic  features  of  Italian  agriculture.  No  definite 
statistics  are  gathered  on  the  sabjeet»  but  it  is 
estimated  that  the  agricultural  producers  are 
made  up  of  40  per  cent  laborers,  40  per  coit 
tenants,  and  20  per  cent  owners.  Since  about 
the  year  1900  a  system  of  collective  farming, 
i.e.,  leasing  of  farms  by  groups  of  laborers,  has 
spread  ^uite  rapidly  in  uie  north,  particularly 
in  Emilia. 

Stock  Breedliiff.  This  Indurtty  is  in  a  haA- 
ward  state.  T%e  only  braadi  thM  may  be  said 

to  be  carried  on  in  a  rational  way  is  the  breed' 
ing  of  horses  and  horqed  cattie  in  the  northoB 
part  of  the  country.  The  exports  of  horses, 
cattie,  shebp,  and  swine,  though  small,  exceed 
the  imports.  The  production  of  wool  is  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  domestic  demand.  Sheep 
raising  is  carried  on  most  extensively  in  the 
poorer  provinoes  (rf  south  Italy.  In  north  or 
continental  Italy  extensive  melliods  of  cattle 
raising  are  followed,  and  stall  feeding  is  com- 
mon, but  in  peninsular  and  insular  Italy  open- 
field  grazing  prevails.  In  the  north  th^  is  a 
considerable  trade  in  dairy  products,  espeoially 
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dieeae — Gorgonzola,  Parmeean,  and  Stracchino 
being  among  the  famous  brands.  CoOi>erative 
methods  are  extensively  used  in  the  dairy  indus- 
try.  The  raising  of  goats  is  confined  to  the  hilly 
regions.   Poultry  and  eggs  are  produced  in  large 

aaantitiea  and  exported.    The  f<^wing  taUe 
tiows  the  number  of  live  stodc  in  Italy  at  dif- 
ferent periods: 


alabaster  products  are  no  less  famous.  Alto- 
gether some  90,000  people  are  employed  in  the 
above  industries.  The  chemical  industry  em- 
ploys over  6000  persons  and  turned  out  in  1812 
about  $65,000,000  worth  of  products,  the  moat 
important  siiu^e  article  of  tiiat  industry  being 
sulphuric  acid.  The  paper  and  leather  indus- 
teies  employ  about  2S,000  people,  and  the  manu- 


nua 

HOCM 

MnlM 

8bNp 

Oosta 

SiriBS 

1880  

1908  

6S7,544 
880.123 
730.000 
9B5.878 

3n,868 
301,428 
300,000 
1,238,080 

4B8.766 
074,246 
1.000,000 
1,238,060 

3.480.125 
4,783,232 
5,000,000 
6,198,881 

0.977.104 
8.806,106 
6.000.000 
11.1«3,0S6 

1,688.478 
2,016.807 
1.800,000 
8.714378 

1.883,883 
2,064,000 
1.800,000 
2.507,796 

The  value  of  the  products  of  the  live-stodc 
industry  of  Italy  is  estimated  at  about  $285,- 
000,000  per  annum. 

ForeBtry.  About  11,277,000  acres,  or  16.2 
per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  Italy,  are  under 
forests.  Of  this  total  area,  1,611,000  acres  are 
in  dtestnuts.  Only  120,095  acres  of  forests 
belong  to  the  government,  but  a  great  part  of 
the  forest  land  is  under  government  supervision, 
which  is  exercised  by  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture through  a  staff  who  are  unable,  however, 
to  prevent  the  devastation  of  forests.  Since 
1807  the  government  has  been  ^^ng  to  i^set 
the  loBi  hy  planting  new  trees,  llw  total  value 
of  the  forest  products  is  nearly  $80,000,000  per 
annum. 

Manufactures.  The  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  Italy  have  materially  improved,  owing 
to  the  utilization  of  the  plentiful  water  power, 
especially  at  the  north,  by  which  eleoto'ici^  is 
rendered  available  for  tiie  operatitm  of  factinrieB 
and  small  worfcshc^s.  The  industrial  census  of 
1011  showed  a  total  of  243,988  establishments 
employing  1,305,000  persons  in  the  provinces 
having  each  as  many  aa  5000  establishments. 
The  most  important  branch  of  manufacture  is 
the  production  of  raw  silk,  which  has  been  re- 
ferrfMl  to  under  Agrioulture  in  this  article.  The 
industry  thrives  especially  in  Piedmont,  Lom- 
bardy,  and  Voietia.  Ifore  than  600,000  people 
are  employed  in  tiie  raising  of  silkwmns.  Silk 

Sinning  and  weaving  are  carried  on  mostly  in 
e  north — ^Lorabardy,  and  especially  the  Prov- 
ince of  Como,  being  the  centre  of  the  industry. 
The  spinning  and  weaving  of  wool  and  cotton  are 
on  the  increase,  but  the  production  is  not  suffi- 
ciently laT:ge  to  satisfy  the  home  demand.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  manufacture  of  linen  and 
jute  articles.  In  1911  the  textile  industries 
employed  067,190  persons.  The  iron  and  steel 
industry  employs  about  100,000  people  ^elu- 
rive  of  those  employed  in  the  mines.  While  it 
has  reached  such  proportions,  no  great  progress 
can  be  recorded  in  regard  to  its  growth,  owing 
largely  to  Italy's  lack  of  sufficient  mineru 
deposits. 

In  the  manufacture  of  small  metal  ware,  and 
especially  of  finer  articles  of  bronze,  silver,  and 
gold  requiring  high  artistic  skill,  Italy  has  long 
enjoyed  a  vide  reputation,  the  beautiful  work 
turned  out  hy  the  workshops  of  Milan,  Venice, 
Genoa,  Rome,  and  Naples  finding  ready  pur- 
diasers  among  lovers  of  art  throughout  the 
world.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  finer  varie- 
ties of  pottery  and  glassware,  especially  the 
terra  cotta,  majolica,  and  f^ence,  and  the  mo- 
saic, enamel,  and  pearl  work  of  Voiice,  Oenoa, 
Le^om,  Florence,  and  Rome.   The  marble  and 


facturc  of  straw  hats  and  other  straw-plaited 
goods  gives  employment  to  several  thousand 
perscms. 

The  manufacture  of  tobacco  and  of  salt  are 
government  monopolies.  The  annual  output  of 
the  former  fluctuates  between  37,500,000  and 
40,000.000  pounds;  that  of  the  latter  increased 
from  267,000  tons  in  1871  to  389,000  tons  in 
1881,  419,000  tons  in  1891,  and  521,453  tons  in 
1911,  Hie  manufacture  of  aloohol,  beer,  and 
liquors,  sugar,  glucose,  chicory,  powder  and 
other  explosives,  mineral  oils,  matches,  gas,  and 
dectrici^  is  subject  to  government  supervision. 
None  of  these  industries,  however,  has  reached 
any  large  proportions.  The  sugar  industry 
shows  more  signs  of  vitality  than  any  other, 
althongh  but  of  recent  date  in  Italy.  In  1898 
there  were  only  four  sugar  refineries,  with  an 
annual  output  of  8000  t(ma;  in  1012  their  num- 
ber increased  to  37,  and  the  output  to  159,000 
tons. 

Transportation.   In  lOlS  Italy  had  a  rail* 

way  system  with  a  total  loigth  of  11,015  miles. 
The  mileage  is  the  smallest  St  any  leading  coun- 
try in  Europe  and  is  less  per  square  mile  of 
area  than  is  common  in  western  European  coun- 
tries. As  a  result  of  the  peninsular  position  of 
Italy,  the  traffic  of  its  railroads  is  mainly  local, 
which  has  not  justified  the  construction  of  a 
Iai:ge  mileage  and  is  partly  responsible  for  the 
flnuidal  difficulties  which  have  overtaken  the 
operation  of  the  system,  as  below  described.  The 
Apenninee^  extending  through  the  length  of 
Italy,  divide  the  railway  system  into  two  dis- 
tinct groups,  called  uie  Mediterranean  and 
Adriatic  respectively.  Each  of  ttiese,  as  wdl 
as  the  respMiive  lines  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
was  operated  under  the  Law  of  1885  by  sepa> 
rate  companies  until  July,  1005,  when  the  gov* 
eminent  resumed  tbe  management  of  the  state 
Ihies.  The  first  railway  in  Italy  was  built  in 
1839,  to  connect  tiie  eitr  of  Naples  with  Portid, 
a  distance  of  6  miles.  In  I860  there  were  1118 
miles,  about  one-fifth  of  which  belonged  to  the 
state,  the  remainder  being  owned  by  seven  rail- 
way companies.  In  1869  the  state  undertook 
tbe  construction  of  new  railways  and  by  1870 
owned  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total,  3962  miles. 
By  1879  the  mileage  had  increased  to  6228  miles, 
and  as  tiie  growth  of  the  system  ^d  not  keep  up 
with  the  needs  ot  tbe  country,  there  was  a  popu- 
lar clamor  for  a  more  rapid  construction  of  rail- 
ways by  the  government.  In  1879  a  law  was 
enacted  with  a  view  to  meeting  this  demand, 
providing  for  the  construction  of  upward  of 
3728  miles,  at  an  expense  of  about  $240,000,000. 
As  the  government  found  insuperable  financial 
difficulties  in  trying  to  carry  out  this  proviti<»i. 
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It  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  nndwUkiiig  in 

a  few  years. 

In  1885  an  agreement  was  reached  with  three 
private  railway  companieB,  whereby  the  latter 
were  to  take  over  the  three  principal  lines  of 
the  kingtknn  and  were  to  be  designated  as  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Sicilian 
Railw»  companiee.  By  virtue  of  this  agree- 
ment these  companies  were  to  have  the  operation 
of  the  government  lines  for  a  period  of  60  years, 
either  side,  however,  to  have  the  right  to  ter- 
minate the  contract  at  the  expiration  of  20-year 
periods.  The  companies  paid  the  government 
the  total  sum  of  «S3,000,000— «28,8(>0,000  to  be 
rebated  by  the  latter  for  the  extension  and  im- 
provement of  existing  lines,  and  the  remainder 
to  be  spent  for  the  purchase  of  additional  roll- 
ing stock  and  the  construction  of  new  lines. 
The  companies  paid  all  operating  expenses,  and, 
in  addition,  from  10  to  16  per  cent  of  the  gross 
revenue  of  each  road  was  put  into  the  reserve 
fund  to  offset  the  wear  and  tear  on  roads  and 
rolling  stodE.  The  state  received,  moreover, 
27%  per  cent  of  the  gross  revenue  of  the  con- 
tinental roods,  and  3  per  eeat  on  the  Sicilian 
rmids  as  rent^  besides  an  equal  share  of  all 
profits  in  excess  of  an  annual  dividend  on  the 
capital  stock  of  7^  per  cent.  The  government 
might  demand  from  the  companies  an  annual 
expenditure  of  not  more  than  $20,000,000  for 
new  railway  construction.  The  money  was 
raised  by  iHoing  3  per  eent  bonds  guaranteed 
by  the  government.  Upon  the  reversion  of  tlie 
bnes  to  the  government  the  companies  were  to 
be  reimbursed  the  sums  originally  paid  hy  them 
for  the  railways,  with  due  allowance  for  the 
d^areciation  of  the  property. 

This  scheme  had  not  resulted  in  a  more  rapid 
development  of  the  railway  system  of  Italy,  the 
cost  01  construction  having  proved  so  high  that 
it  involved  the  government  in  flnaneial  difficul- 
ties. A  parliamentary  commission  appointed 
in  1895  to  investigate  the  method  onptoyed  in 
the  construction  of  nine  lines  elicited  the  infor- 
mation that  the  actual  expense  incurred  exceeded 
the  amount  originally  authorized  by  $30,000,000, 
the  respective  figures  being  $70,600,000  and  f40,- 
600,000,  making  an  ezoess  of  74  per  cent  over 
the  sum  authorized. 

The  length  of  the  state  lines  now  under  gov- 
ernment management  is  8640  miles.  The  number 
of  passengers  carried  annually  increased  fn»n 
S4AM0,6I5  in  1881  to  04,898,078  in  1902  and 
82.407,600  in  1910. 

Highways.  Italy  has  an  elaborate  system  of 
highways,  divided  into  national,  provincial,  and 
communal,  according  to  the  source  of  their  main- 
tenance. In  1910  the  length  of  the  roads  was 
about  92,200  miles,  of  which  5160  miles  were 
national,  27,767  provincial,  and  69,283  com- 
munal. 

CommimicatloiL  The  postal  and  the  tele* 
graph  ^ystons  are  both  in  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
ernment though  certain  concessions  are  granted 
to  railway  and  tramway  companies  in  the  tele- 
graph service.  For  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1911,  the  number  of  letters  and  poet  cards  trans- 
mitted, not  including  the  governmental  official 
letters,  was  470,251,000.  The  number  of  private 
tel^prams  inUmd  for  the  same  year  was  13,693,- 
000,  and  an  additional  3,322,000  were  sent  or 
received  from  abroad.  The  telegraph  system  in- 
eludes  a  large  number  of  submarine  cables  which 
eonnect  different  parts  of  the  country.  A  net 
revenue  is  realized  annually  from  the  operaldni 


of  the  postal  and  tdegraph  systems.  Both  sys- 
tems have  been  greatly  extended  and  their  use 
increased  in  recent  years.  The  number  of  radio- 
grams received  by  the  wireless  stations  in  1911 
was  1^120;  number  sent,  4470. 

Commerce.  The  volume  of  Italian  oommerce 
was  in  1913  more  than  douUe  that  of  1900. 
The  remarkable  growth  is  shown  bgr  the  table 
which  follows: 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  ITALY 


rau 

Impcwts 

Eiports 

$193,739,688 
246,128,834 
276.467,286 
840,047.133 
369.209.000 
620,478,880 
702/189,724 

8217,091,918 
226,487,838 
192,630,070 
267.649,360 
808,221.000 
401,435,684 
488,256.339 

191S  

The  above  figures  apply  to  special  commerce 
only,  i.e.,  imports  for  home  oonsumptitm  and  ex- 
ports of  domeatie  produi^  The  transit  tiade 
is  equal  to  about  one-tentii  of  the  special  com- 
merce. In  1888  a  law  was  passed  relating  the 
foreign  commercial  relations  of  Italy.  This  law, 
with  s<»ne  additional  clauses,  has  remained  in 
force  down  to  the  present  time  and  is  of  a  pro- 
tectionist character.  In  1891  and  1892  special 
treaties  were  concluded  with  Qermany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Switzerland.  Th^  have  proved 
beaeficial  to  Ita^.  On  the  ouer  hand,  tiie 
commerce  with  France  fell  off  oonsiderably. 
Coal,  raw  cotton,  wheat,  and  other  cereals  con- 
stitute over  three-tenths  of  the  import  trade. 
Next  in  importance  are  machinery,  silk  (un- 
bleached, raw,  or  twisted),  timber  for  building 
purposes,  hides  (raw  or  dried),  woolen  manu- 
factures, raw  wool,  and  fish.  Silk  constitutes 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total  exports.  Next  in 
the  order  of  importance  are  cotton  manufac- 
tures, fruit,  wines,  cheese,  hides,  raw  hemp,  eggs, 
sulphur,  and  olive  oil.  Germany  occupies  the 
first  place  in  the  Italian  import  trade,  furnish- 
ing about  one-sixth  of  its  total  imports.  The 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  follow 
with  about  one-seventh  each.  Then  come  France, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Russia.  The  largest  ex- 
ports go  to  Germany  and  Switzerland*  about 
13  per  cent  and  11  per  eent  rei^eetlvdly.  Swit- 
zerbmd  seeures  its  hiffh  rank  in  the  export  trade 
of  Italy  by  virtue  of  its  large  importation  of 
raw  silk.  Next  in  order  of  importance  are  the 
United  States,  France,  AustriarHungary,  Great 
Britain,  and  Argentina. 

In  our  own  foreign  commerce  Italy  holds  the 
tenth  place  in  the  import  trade  and  the  sixth 
place  in  the  export  trade.  The  table  below  shows 
the  development  of  Italian-American  ccnnmere* 
^oe  1890: 


Ta«8 

Exports  to 
United  SlatM 

InuHirts  frMB 
UalbBd  StetM 

1891  

821,678.208 
20,851.761 
27,924.176 
24,618.384 
36.246,412 
88,628,570 
49368,867 
54.107.864 
58,407,671 

$16,048,928 
16.363.135 
33,356,620 
84.473.189 
36.033,680 
38,740.067 
53,487,053 
76.385,378 
74,385,013 

1895  

1900  

1903  

1906  

1910  
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The  largest  items  of  export  to  the  United 
States  are  raw  silk,  sulphur,  macaroni  and  ver- 
micelli, olive  oil,  oranges  and  lemons,  conserves, 
dry  fruits,  and  marble.  Unmanufactured  cot- 
ton annually  makes  up  about  one-half  of  the 
total  imports  from  the  United  States. 

Shipping  and  Kavigatioii.  Italy  has  a 
large  and  active  merchant  marine.  In  1911  it 
numbered  757  steamers  of  097,000  tons  capaci^, 
and  4713  sailing  vessels  of  411,000  tons.  The 
tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  is  on  the  decrease, 
while  the  steam  tonnage  is  increasing,  as  is 
shown  by  the  table  below.  The  peninsular  posi- 
tion of  Italy  fita  it  admirably  for  a  commercial 
nation.  In  tiie  medisval  times,  when  the  Ori- 
oital  trade  was  prominent  in  European  commer- 
cial life,  the  Iwian  ports  attained  the  first 
rank.  But  witii  the  decreasing  relative  impor* 
tance  of  the  Mediterranean  ^affic,  when  new 
trade  routes  were  opened  and  new  commercial 
fields  became  important,  the  Italian  cities  CMsed 
to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  world's  commerce, 
and  the  Italian  merchant  marine  is  now  inferior 
to  that  of  either  Germany  or  France. 


THE  MERCHANT  UABINB  OF  ITALY 


rmxu 

Totel 
vaft- 
mIs 

Net 
tonnage 

lAIUNO  VIMal4 

No. 

Net 
ton- 
nage 

No. 

Net 
ton- 
nage 

1878... 

8.880 

1,039.000 

153 

63.000 

8,488 

066,000 

1880... 

8.783 

831,000 

300 

187,000 

6,442 

634,000 

S900... 

0.074 

873,000 

400 

315.000 

5,665 

658,000 

IMS... 

5,506 

1,033,614 

613 

462,359 

6,083 

670,855 

1910. . . 

5.480 

1.107,187 

718 

074,497 

4,741 

432.000 

1911... 

5.470 

1,107,985 

757 

606,094 

4,713 

410.901 

These  figures  show  at  first  a  decline,  which 
WS8  not  checked  until  1897.  Even  the  increased 
tonnage  in  1900,  viz.,  873,000  tons,  was  far  below 
the  tonnage  of  1878,  which  was  not  attained 
again  until  1904.  Still,  Italy  does  a  much  larger 
part  of  its  own  shipping  than  some  nations  hav- 
ing a  larger  maritime  trade.  In  the  foreign 
oversea  trade  of  Italy  England  has  the  first 

Elace,  carrying  (1912)  nearly  36  per  cent  of  the 
looming  and  over  16  per  cent  of  the  outgoing 
merchandise.  Italy  itself  ccmtrols  about  21  per 
cent  of  the  incoming  and  41  per  cent  of  the  out- 
going tonnage  in  the  foreign  trade.  The  re- 
mainder is  distributed  chiefly  among  Greece, 
Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  Norway,  Spain,  Hol- 
land, and  Denmark.  In  coastwise  shipping 
Italy  controls  about  98.6  per  cent  of  all  the 
merchandise  transported.  About  340,000  per- 
sons are  employed  in  the  merchant  marine — an 
increase  of  more  than  12  per  cent  in  the  last 
five  years.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  ineffec- 
tively paid  out  of  the  Italian  treasury  in  ship 
Bubsidiea  to  shipowners.  The  chief  ports  are 
Naples,  Genoa,  Palermo,  L^hom,  Messina,  Ca- 
tania, and  Venice.  Ancona  and  Brindisi  are 
also  well-known  seaports. 

Banking.  The  banking  system  of  Italy  baa 
been  very  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  general 
financial  distress  of  the  country  and  to  misman- 
agement. Previous  to  1893  there  were  six  banks 
of  issue — ^the  National  Bank  of  the  Kingdom, 
the  Bank  of  Nai^es,  the  National  Bank  of  Tus- 
mnj,  the  Tuscan  Bank  of  Credit,  the  Roman 
Bank,  and  the  Bank  of  Sidly.  In  1892  dlselo* 
sores  of  illegitimate  manipulations  of  bank  fnnds 
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and  the  collapse  of  the  Bank  of  Rtmie  precipi- 
tated a  financial  crisis.  This  institution  was 
put  into  liquidation  in  1903,  and  by  tke  law  of 
that  year  the  National  Bank  of  the  Kingdom 
and  Uie  two  Tuscan  banks  were  consolidated  as 
the  Bank  of  Italy.  The  ri{^t  of  issuing  bank 
notes  was  limited  to  this  bank,  the  Bank  of 
Naples,  and  the  Bank  of  Sicily,  which  were 
chartered  for  20  years  from  January,  1894. 
By  the  Law  of  Dec.  31,  1907,  tiie  amount  of 
bank-note  circulation,  to  be  covered  by  a  metal- 
lic reserve  of  40  per  cent,  allowed  to  these  banks 
was  fixed  at  $175,244,000.  The  allotment  to  the 
Bank  of  Italy  was  $127,380,000,  or  72%  per 
cent  of  the  total,  the  remainder  being  divided 
between  the  other  two  banks.  The  banks,  how- 
ever, may  issue  notes  in  excess  of  their  allot- 
nwnt  when  they  have  sufReient  seonrity  in  bul- 
lion or  when  advancing  money  to  the  govern- 
ment  The  Bank  of  Italy  was  soon  ^ai^^ 
with  the  gratuitous  handling  of  all  the  fiscal 
transactions  of  the  Treasury  in  the  provinces, 
saving  to  the  state  $240,000  annually.  Thus, 
without  b^ng  really  a  state  bank,  it  performs 
some  of  the  funeticais  usually  intrusted  to  such 
banks  in  other  oountales  of  Europe  and  is  under 
strict  government  control  and  rMfulatitm.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Italy  is  nomi- 
nally $60,000,000,  although  the  paid-up  capital 
amounts  to  only  about  $42,000,000,  part  of  the 
difference  having  been  absorbed  by  the  losses  of 
the  Bank  of  Rome-  The  combined  capital  of  the 
other  two  banks  exceeds  $21,000,000.  The  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  three  banks  of  issue  at  the 
beginning  of  1914  was  as  follows:  cash  and  re- 
serve»  9291^000;  deposits,  $587,500,000; 
notes  In  efaranlation,  $440,700,000;  totiJ  assets 
and  liabiUties,  $1,260,000,000. 

In  addition  to  these  Italy  has  developed,  with 
great  success,  a  system  of  popular  cooperative 
banks.  These  are  associations  of  people  of  small 
means  who  combine  their  savings  for  mutxml 
loans  and  credit  and  do  a  general  banking  busi- 
ness on  a  conparatively  small  scale,  discounting 
commercial  paper,  workingmen*s  liana,  toeasui? 
checks,  etc.;  keeping  current  accounts,  and  ad- 
vancing loans  "on  honor,"  i.e.,  without  any 
security  whatever,  to  neec^  people  who  can  bring 
recommendations  of  two  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

The  first  bank  of  this  kind  was  opened  in 
1805  in  Milan  as  the  result  of  the  agitation  of 
Signor  Luzzatti.  Ten  years  later  there  were  82 
such  bulks  with  a'  membership  of  more  than 
77,000  and  a  capital  and  reserve  fund  of  more 
than  $9,000,000.  In  1880  their  number  in- 
creased to  516,  the  membership  to  more  than 
250,000,  and  IJieir  working  capital  to  nearly 
$18,400,000.  In  1912  they  numbered  862,  witii 
a  proportionately  increased  capital  and  member- 
ship. Other  banks  operating  in  Italy  are  credit 
banks,  agrarian  credit  companies  built  on  the 
plan  of  the  popuUu-  coSperative  banlcs,  er^t- 
fonder  banks,  savings  banks,  and  government 
postal  savings  banks. 

In  1912  Uiere  were  9799  poet-offlce  savings- 
bank  ofiices,  with  5,780,010  depositors  and  total 
deposits  amounting  to  $376,072,000.  There  were 
in  the  same  year  186  offices  of  the  ordinary  sav- 
ings banks,  with  2,303,832  dq)ositorB  and  deposits 
aggregating  $480^65,000.  At  the  beginning  of 
1913  the  sarings  deposited  with  the  ooSperative 
savings  banks  and  ordinary  credit  companies 
amounted  to  $244,423,000. 

Thoe  are  seven  dearing  housea  in  Italy,  whidt 
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laereued  in  Tolume  of  businees  in  the  four 
yean  1907-11  from  $9,942^8,000  to  $11,833,- 
218,000,  or  about  19  per  cent. 

FlnaneeB.  The  finanoes  of  Italy  an  in  a 
•omewhat  unsatisfactory  state  owing  to  the 
heavy  interest  payment  on  the  la^  natiouU 
ddbt  and  ihe  heavy  espenae  oi  its  itajndiiig  army 
and  nmdem  navy.  Althoui^  the  annual  budgets 
of  the  govemment  usually  show  a  surplus,  this 
is  c^ften  achieved  with  the  help  of  loans  and 
always  through  burdensome  taxation.  It  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  Italians  are  heavily  bur- 
dened with  taxes  of  all  kinds,  and  yet  they 
apparently  prosper  and  accumulate  wealth.  The 
indirect  taxes  include  excise,  customs,  and  oc- 
troi dntiea  To  theae  should  be  added  the  reve- 
BWB  derind  front  the  tobacco,  salt,  quinine 
and  lottery  monopolies.  Theae  taxes  and  reve- 
nues altogether  yield  more  than  45  per  cent  of 
the  total  revenue.  The  direct  taxes,  including 
a  land,  an  income,  and  a  house  tax,  furnish 
about  21  per  cent  of  the  total  revenue.  The 
inheritance  tax,  r^stration  and  stamp  duties 
bring  in  about  13  per  cent  more.  The  rranainder 
(21  per  cent)  is  obtained  from  incomes  frwa 
all  kinds  of  public  property  and  govemmdit 
works,  such  as  public  domains,  railways,  tale- 
graphs,  posts,  etc. 

The  largest  item  of  cocp^diture  is  the  intarest 
on  the  public  debt^-over  $100,000,000  per  an- 
num, or  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  ordinary 
expenditure.  The  n^  largest  item  is  the  army 
and  navy,  which  reached  $200,600,000  in  19  IS- 
IS (or  nearly  two-fifths  oi  the  total  expendi- 
ture) .  By  contrast  tite  expenditure  on  publlo 
instruction  during  the  same  year  was  $28,717i- 
000  (or  about  6  per  cent),  and  on  agriculture, 
industry,  and  commerce  combined,  but  $6,008,- 
000  (or  slightly  more  than  1  per  cent).  Since 
1885  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  govern- 
ment have  remained  practically  the  same  until 
recently,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  taUe  of 
the  hodgefe  unce  the  existence  of  the  kiagdian 
In  ita  present  limito: 


1871  

1881  

1891-02  

1886-^  

iS99-igoa. . 

lMl-02  

1906-07  

1911-  12  

1912-  13  


BevMMW 


8249,S47.£91 
303.707,093 
349.590.318 
307.960,702 
349.586,629 
362.384,902 
387,906,000 
477.743,438 
488.072,666 


8241.243,022 
293,529,045 
359.2  IM, 079 
ai^S.277.;i31 
34S.5'i:j,552 
358,191.956 
aS2.672.000 
4y0,32ii,729 
537.708,532 


or<lafldt(-) 


-1-88,604,668 
-HO.177,447 
~  9,627,761 
-  328,629 
-f-  1,042,097 
+  4,192,946 
-f-  5,233,000 
-21.583.291 
-49.695.900 


The  figures  for  the  last  two  years  show  "effec- 
tive" revenues  and  expenditures  only.  By  means 
of  financial  operations  the  budget  for  1911-12 
was  made  to  balance  at  $557,444,004,  while  the 
final  accounta  for  1912-13  showed  a  surplus  of 
$633,802.  To  what  an  extent  all  other  public  in- 
terests have  been  neglected  for  the  sake  of  mili- 
tary expenditure  may  be  seen  from  the  table 
in  the  next  column,  which  shows  the  increase 
of  expenditure  for  military  purposes,  for  the 
payment  of  the  debt,  and  the  total  expenditure. 

The  expenditure  for  military  purposes  de- 
creased since  1896,  when  it  reached  $86,000,000, 
owing  to  the  defeat  of  the  troops  in  Africa  and 
the  consequent  contraction  of  military  open- 
tlons.  But  the  increase  of  expenditure  oa  that 
iton  in  recent  years  has  been  enormous,  to  the 
detiimait     such  vital  interesta  as  public  insti- 


tutions, sanitation,  industry,  agriculture,  com- 
merce, eta.  The  expenditure  of  the  state  for 
public  instruction  amounta  to  about  $26,00(^000 
annually,  mostiy  on  tiigher  education. 


EqModiture 
MOV  Mtd 
niiVjr 

Service  of 
ptd>Bedebt 

Total 

•83 

•88 

•341 

1881  

46 

97 

298 

1891-93  

67 

138 

8S» 

1901-02  

77 

188 

3S8 

190ft-07  

80.4 

13S.8 

882.7 

108 

98.4 

499.8 

1919-18  

»8.S 

1013 

8874 

*  MiUione  of  dollan. 

Local  Finances.  In  both  commune  and  prov- 
ince expenditure  is  classified  as  "obligatmy'  and 
"optional,"  the  former  including  the  maintananoe 
of  roads,  education,  police,  and  matters  oonsid- 
ered  indispensable.  In  1899  the  revenue  of  the 
communes  of  Italy  amoimted  to  $128,401,829, 
while  that  of  tiie  provinces  was  $26,335,265.  No 
complete  data  are  available  for  later  years.  In 
1907  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  communes 
amoimted  to  ^7,386,107.  The  largest  items  in 
the  communal  revenue  are  (1)  the  gate  tax,  or 
octroi,  which  is  partty  a  iaty  on  certain  articles 
not  otherwise  taxed,  and  partiy  a  surtax  not 
to  occeed  60  fja  cent  of  taat  fovied  upon  cer- 
tain commodities  at  the  frcmtier;  and  (2)  a 
surtax  u|>on  lands  and  buildings,  also  limited 
to  a  maximum  of  60  per  cent  of  that  levied  bf 
the  state.  Of  less  importance  are  the  levies 
made  upon  family  incomes,  live  stock,  etc.  The 
bulk  of  the  provincial  tax  is  secured  from  a  sur- 
tax upon  land  and  buildings,  which  is  likewise 
limited  to  60  per  eent  of  the  atata  aasessnnnt. 
The  expenditure  and  indcMedness  of  both  the 
conununes  and  the  provinces  have  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  last  two  decades. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  immense  tax  burden 
in  Italy  may  be  cited  the  land  tax,  which  alto- 
gether, national,  provincial,  and  communal, 
amounta  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  landowner's 
revenue.  Under  the  cadastral  survey  which 
served  as  the  basis  of  the  land  assessment  prior 
to  1886,  the  burden  of  this  tax  fell  with  great 
inequality  upon  difiTerent  parts  of  the  country. 
But  a  law  passed  in  188Q  authorized  a  new  sur- 
vey, which  was  quickly  made  in  the  provinces 
which  were  unjustly  burdened,  thereby  securing 
a  measure  of  relief.  But  the  provinces  which 
would  not  profit  by  the  survey  have  been  slow 
to  make  it  (in  some  provinces  the  increase 
amounted  to  over  00  par  oeot).  Hence  the 
revenue  yielded  by  the  land  was  lessened  in  con- 
sequence of  the  law.  The  income  tax,  which  is 
proportional,  does  not  apply  to  incomes  ob- 
tained irom  the  land,  but  only  upon  those  fr<«n 
movable  capital  and  from  labor. 

Public  Debt.  The  growth  of  Italy's  debt 
and  interest  charges  thereon  since  1870  nas  been 
as  follows; 


TBAM 

Debt 

IntcreM 

81.003,744.800 
2,413.513,400 
2,829.057,800 
2.408.773,000 
3,754,420000 

$77,682,800 
111.468.000 
115,907.000 
110.785,000 
M.585M0 

1904  

(The  seouing  discrepancy  between  the  interest 
figures  in  the  above  taUe  and  the  fHie  precediiig 
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is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  one  givee  the  interest 
ehargefl  only,  while  the  other  givee  the  total 
service  of  the  debt,  which  includes  amortiza- 
tion.) The  table  shows  that  the  debt  increased 
more  than  65  per  cent  in  the  period  indicated, 
making  it  the  fourth  largest  puUic  debt  in  the 
world.  It  it  next  to  that  of  France,  of  Qreat 
Britain,  and  M  Hnssia,  all  of  which  countries 
have  far  greater  resources  than  Italy.  In  fact 
the  per  capita  debt  of  Italy,  $78.16  in  1913,  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  countries  men- 
tioned except  France,  where  it  was  $160.25  dur- 
ing the  same  year.  It  is,  however,  less  than  in 
some  countries,  e.g.,  Spain,  where  the  figure  is 
$90.97;  Portugal,  $174.74;  Belgium,  $108.92. 

Navy.  Tho  Italian  navy  was  fwrned  br  the 
ecmsolldation  ai  the  fleets  of  Sardinia  and  tiie 
Two  Sicilies  (1881).  The  importance  of  naval 
power  to  the  newborn  kingdom  was  fully  appre- 
ciated. A  dozen  armor-clMS  and  a  large  number 
of  cruisers  and  smaller  vessels  were  built  in  the 
next  half-dozen  years.  The  largest  of  the  armor- 
clads,  the  Re  d'ltalia  and  the  Re  di  Porlogallo, 
of  6700  tons,  were  built  at  W^b's  Yard,  New 
York.  Of  the  others,  six  were  about  4000 
tons,  two  of  8700,  and  two  of  2200. 

The  overwhelming  defeat  at  Lissa  in  1866 
was  a  severe  blow  to  Italian  naval  development. 
But  early  in  the  next  decade  the  reorganiza- 
tion and  rebuilding  of  the  navy  b^^.  From 
that  time  until  the  present  the  Italian  navy 
has  led  the  way  in  many  of  the  greatest  advances 
in  battleship  construction.  The  DuUio,  launched 
in  1876,  was  not  only  larger  than  an^  existing 
warship,  but  she  carried  much  heavier  armor 
and  enormously  larger  guns.  Hie  Duilio  was 
quickly  followed  by  a  sister  ship,  the  Dandolo, 
and  a  little  later  by  two  larger  and  faster  ves- 
sels with  less  armor.  In  some  respects  these 
may  be  r^rded  as  the  prototype  of  the  battle 
cruiser  of  to-day. 

By  1890  the  Italian  navy  had  advanced  to 
third  place  in  fighting  strength,  and  the  annual 
expenditure  to  nearly  $26,000,000.  The  financial 
ecmdition  of  the  nation  then  d«nanded  economy, 
and  no  more  large  ships  were  launched  until 
1891  The  cessation  of  building  caused  the 
Italian  navy  to  decline  in  relative  power.  At 
present  it  is  sixth  in  strength  and  is  very  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  Japan.  In  1901  two  battleships 
were  put  in  the  water,  two  in  1904,  one  in  1905, 
one  in  1907,  and  four  heavy  cruisers  in  1907- 
08.  In  1910  the  first  dreadnought  was  com- 
menced, iMoweA  by  three  in  1911  and  two  in 
1913 ;  two  have  hem  oommoieed,  and  two  more 
win  be  laid  down  before  the  middle  of  1916. 

The  present  building  programme,  approved  by 
the  ItiJian  Parliament,  provides  for  the  imme- 
diate laying  down  of  four  battleships  to  be  com- 
pleted in  1917  and  thence  onward  to  hegm  one 
each  year.  This  pr<^amme  will  result  in  the 
permanent  maintenance  of  a  fleet  of  20  flrst- 
dass  battleships  of  less  than  20  years  of  age. 
The  necessary  numbers  of  cruisers,  destroyers, 
submarines,  auxiliary  veraels,  and  air  craft  are 
included  in  the  programme. 

The  head  of  the  navy  is  the  BGnister  of 
Marine  (an  admiral),  who  is  as^sted  by  the 
superior  council  of  the  navy,  which  is  composed 
of  one  vice  admiral  (or  admiral)  president, 
three  vice  admirals  (or  rear  admirals),  one 
director  general  of  the  civil  personnel,  members; 
one  rear  admiral  (or  captain)  who  is  a  member 
and  uoetair;  u")  laatly,  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  or  <^ce  whose  affairs  are  under  oon- 


sideration.  The  Navy  Department  is  divided 
into  the  following  branches:  (1)  cabinet  of  the 
Minister,  which  coordinates  the  branches;  (2) 
general  staff,  which  has  charge  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  and  arrangements  for  everything 
that  j>eitains  to  the  readiness  of  the  fleet  for 
war,  including  operations,  exerdses,  manoeuvres, 
strate^,  tactics,  organixatira,  mobillEation,  etc., 
and  it  is  also  oonc^ned  wilii  the  composition 
of  forces  afloat,  building  programmes,  and  de- 
sign of  ships — as  inany  of  these  matters  are 
determined  by  special  hoards,  the  chief  of  the 
general  staff  is  a  member  of  the  boards;  (3) 
peraonnel;  (4)  naval  construction;  (6)  arma- 
ment and  equipment;  <6)  merchant  marine; 
(7)  faydrographic  service;  (8)  medical '4epart- 
ment;  (9)  military  engineering  (fortiflcations, 
works,  etc.);  (10)  office  of  revision;  (11)  ac- 
counts. The  naval  academy  and  college  ars 
located  at  L^hom.  The  principal  dockyards  are 
at  Spezia,  Castellamare,  Venice,  Taranto,  and 
Naples,  and  there  are  naval  stations  at  Genoa, 
(Messina,  Licata,  Ca^liari,  and  Palermo. 
The  fleet  is  organized  as  follows: 

INoTB.  Dfatdsoemsots  «i«  i^ven  in  tbotiMUkcb  of  Umu; 
thof,  ISJSd  kT2.S00  tou;  4cl2  mMDB  that  4  12-uioh  tuu 
WHutitute  the  nutin  battoiy:  30k  meatu  SO  knots'  apeed; 
St.  8  twpedo  tubes:  mM.,  umorad  cruiMr;  b.i.,  bsttlMfaip; 
^^ovbor;  doBn  owttoyr;  sob.,  subaurias;   *  m* 

FiBST  SQUADBOH 

TOST  DIVISION 
B.S, 

*Dante  Alighieri:  19d-12gl2-23k 
"Giulio  Cesare:  22d-13gI2-23k 
'Leonardo  da  Vinci:  22d-13gl2-^Sk 
*Conta  di  Cavour:  22d-13gl2-23k 

SCOUT 

maa  Bixio:  3Jd-«94.7-S0k 

DB. 

Eoor:  0.68dr4t-80k 

BHXHTD  DnrUKtll 

A.C. 

Oinseppe  Garibaldi:  7.2d-lgl0,  2gS-£lft 
Varese:  75d-lgl0.  2g8-20k 
F.  Feruocio:  7.Sd-lglO,  2g8-S0k 
Vettw  Ptuuil:  6.4d-12g6-19k 

SCOOT 

Coatit:  1.2d-12g8-e3k 

DES. 

Four:  0.38d-3t-29k 

TEiBD  omsioif  (Training) 

BJS. 

Benedetto  Brin  (gunnery) :  13dr-4gl8-^ 
RcfCina  Margherita:  13d-4gl2-20k 

A.O. 

Saa  Marco  (gnimery) :  9.6d-lglO-£ak 
Carlo  Alberto:  6.4d-lSg»-19k 

SDlfBOiaTB 


iseno 
Palinuro 
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Sbcohd  Squaiooit 

riBST  DITIBIOIf 

Bagina  Etena:  12.Sd-fiffl2, 12gB^2k 
ViUorio  Emanuele  do 
Roma  do 
NspoU  do 
0. 

'Quarto:  3^-6g4.7-S8k 

DES. 

Four:  0.68d-2t-30k 

SIOOItD  DITIBIOW 

AJO. 

Pisa:  10d-lgIO-S3k 

Amalfl:  10d-tel0-23k 

San  Qiotgio:  9.0d-^l(M!Sk 

0. 

MarMla:  3Jfd-6g4.7-S9k 

DBS. 

Four:  0^8d-8i-29k 

Two  battleBhips  of  9600  tons  are  placed  in 
reserre  and  three  older  ones  (12d  to  16d)  rele- 
gated to  coast  defense.  There  are  14  small 
cruisers  available  for  serrice,  some  in  commie- 
sion,  others  in  reserve.  There  are  43  destroyers 
completed,  3  building;  20  submarines,  8  build- 
ing;  75  small  torpedo  boats,  many  unfit  for  serv- 
ice; and  37  large  merchant  ateunert  are  aub- 
Toitioned  and  may  be  taken  into  serviee  in  case 
of  war.  An  aviation  aenrioe  was  organised  in 
1012. 

The  personnel  of  the  navy  consists  of  1  ad- 
miral, 18  vice  admirals,  14  rear  admirals,  131 
captains  and  commanders,  1331  other  line  offi- 
cers (i°<^uding  engineer  officers,  recently  com- 
bined with  the  line),  257  medical  officers,  239 
pay  officers,  110  naval  oonstmctors,  1136  war- 
rant officera,  and  38,000  enlisted  men.  The  naval 
estimates  for  1914-16  an  260,284,676  lire  ($50,- 
234,922.98),  which  sum  is  ali^th;  leas  than 
that  voted  for  the  previous  year.  The  outbreak 
of  the  Great  Eurc^ean  War  may  cause  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  these  figures.    See  Navies. 

Army.  The  Italian  militoi?  system  is  com- 
plicated and  requires  a  careful  study  of  the 
conditions  of  service  to  arrive  at  a  nearly  cor- 
rect estimate  of  the  numl>er  of  fully  trained 
men  available  for  the  initial  mobilization.  Ow- 
ing to  the  custom  of  granting  imlimlted  leave  to 
large  numbers  of  men,  the  rc^lar  army  is  often 
short,  by  several  thousand,  of  the  full  number 

Srovided  by  law  for  the  peace  establishment, 
wing  to  insufficient  budgets,  the  training  of  the 
several  categories  of  militia  has  often  been  in- 
complete or  altogether  omitted. 

Service,  though  imiversal  and  compulsory,  is 
not  the  same  for  all  the  men  of  military  age. 
Liabilitv  eztenda  from  the  20th  to  ike  3mh 
year.  The  men  of  20  each  year  are  divided  into 
three  classes  and  disposed  of  as  follows:  first, 
those  that  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  regular  army, 
in  which  service  is  for  two  years-,  then  six 
years  in  the  reserve  on  unlimited  leave;  then 
four  years  in  the  mobile  militia;  then  seven 
years  in  the  territorial  militia,  making  a  total 
liability  for  service  of  19  ^ears,  ending  at 
age  of  39.  Becimd,  the  di|^ble  men  m  20  for 
wium  there  are  no  vacandea  in  the  r^ular 
mnoj  are  assigned  to  the  oom^mnmtarj/  force 


for  eight  years,  where  they  receive  from  only 
two  to  six  months'  training  for  the  entire  period. 
They  then  pass  to  the  mobile  militia  and  then 
to  the  territorial  militia  for  four  and  seroi 
yearn  respectively,  which  completes  thtir  19 
years'  service.  Third,  the  men  of  20  who  ue 
exempted  from  active  serviee  are  assigned  direct 
to  the  territorial  militia,  where  thery  receive 
only  SO  days'  training.  The  men  who  have 
passed  through  the  regular  army  are  supposed 
to  recdve  about  30  days'  training  per  year 
while  in  the  reserve  and  mobile  militia  and  a 
less  amount  while  in  the  territorial  militia. 

Higher  Organization. — These  are  12  army 
corps  (25  divisions)  and  3  cavalry  divisions 
organized  in  peace. 

Infantry. — Typical  formations  are  4  oompanies 
to  the  battalion,  3  battalions  to  the  r^ment, 
2  regiments  to  the  brigade,  2  brigades  to  the 
division.  To  each  division  is  attached  1  regi- 
ment of  field  artillery  (5  batteries  of  6  guns 
each).  Total  war  strength  of  the  division,  about 
14,000  men,  1400  horses,  30  field  guns.  To  the 
army  corps  of  two  divisions  are  attached  6  light 
batteries,  8  heavy  batteries,  a  regiment  of  cav- 
alry, and  a  r^ment  of  light  iiuantry  (Bersa- 
(^ieri),  having  4  battalions,  one  of  which  is  a 
cyclist  battolioD.  In  addition  to  the  above  there 
are  26  battalions  of  Alpine  infantry,  to  which 
are  attached  36  mountain  (pack)  battories. 
The  war  strength  of  the  infantry  company  varies 
from  120  to  160  in  Bersaglieri  and  Alpine  troops 
to  250  men  in  the  line  companies.  Total  peace 
stroigtii  of  infantry  (389  battolions  and  88  di>< 
trict  headquarters),  7627  officers,  162,000  mai. 

Cavalry. — There  are  3  independent  cavalry 
divisions,  each  consisting  of  2  brigades  of  2 
regiments  each  and  2  horse  battories.  Total 
cavalry,  150  squadrons  and  20  depots,  making  a 
total  of  1006  officers,  27.416  men,  25,467  horses. 
A  regiment  in  peace  consisto  usually  of  5  squad- 
rons of  about  150  men  each,  with  4  officera. 

Ar^jflery-— There  are  263  field  batteries  (light, 
heavy,  and  mountain)  and  110  companies  of 
coast  and  fortress  artillery,  also  51  artillery 
depots;  total,  2359  officers,  49,256  men.  Ihe 
light  field-artillery  regiment  may  have  5  or  6 
batteries  and  2  battalions;  the  battory,  6  guns. 
The  strength  of  battories  varies  from  3  offlcers 
and  90  men  to  5  offlcers  and  150  men;  companies 
from  3  officers  and  107  men  in  peace  to  6  officers 
and  200  men  in  war.  All  artillery  officers  are  on 
one  list,  from  which  they  assigned  to  field, 
fortress,  and  eeacoast  artillwry. 

Engineera  are  organized  as  0  r^maito:  2 
of  picneers,  1  each  of  pontoon  troths,  telegraph 
troops,  sappers,  and  railway  troops.  The  82 
companies  and  10  train  companies  amount  to  a 
total  of  630  officers  and  about  1 1,000  men.  The 
companies  vary  in  strength  from  3  officers  and 
110  men  in  peace  to  6  officers  and  250  men  in 
war. 

Sanitary  Troops. — There  are  12  companies. 
Total,  769  offlcers  and  about  3700  men. 

Supply  Train. — ^There  are  IS  companies,  one 
for  each  of  the  12  army  corps.  Total,  462 
offlcers  and  about  4000  men. 

MUitary  Police. — The  Carabinieri  are  organ- 
ized as  12  legions,  with  a  total  of  709  officers 
and  about  30,000  men.  About  4000  are  mounted. 
In  war  they  would  furnish  about  1  infantry 
brigade  of  7000  offlcers  and  moi  for  fidd  serviee, 

Bpeoial  Formationt. — ^For  administration,  staff 
duty,  military  schools,  etc.,  there  are  1284  dK< 
eers  and  about  1900  men. 
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ASnmamtie^  jTervioe.— This  is  being  derel- 
oped  and  at  the  end  of  1914  ie  to  supply  30 
field  sqiiadrons  of  7  aeroplanes  each,  or  a  total 
of  210,  for  use  with  the  field  army.  In  addition 
there  are  about  10  serviceable  airships.  The 
peraonnel  is  organized  into  sections,  battalions 
or  squadrons,  in  accordance  with  the  duties  re- 
quired. There  are  a  specialist  battalion  of  S 
eoanpaniea,  an  experimental  section,  a  flying  bat- 
talion of  2  c<Hnpanie8,  and  the  field,  squadnms 
above  mentioned. 

Total  Peace  Btrmgth. — ^According  to  the  latest 
data  available  in  1914,  this  amounted  to  15,172 
officers,  289,S00  men,  64,345  horses.  Owing  to 
the  system  of  giving  unlimited  leave  to  men  sup- 
posed  to  be  serving  with  the  colors,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  more  Uian  250,000  men  were  actually  with 
their  regiments  at  any  one  time. 

Total  War  Strength. — ^The  complex  system, 
insufficient  budget,  and  indefinite  leaves  to  in- 
dividuals of  all  the  categories,  before  training 
is  completed,  render  it  difficult  to  esUmate 
Italj^s  strength  in  fully  trained  men.  On  paper 
she  could  mobilize  3,SOO,000  men,  actually  not 
more  than  1,600,000  fully  trained.  Assuming 
that  the  initial  mobilization  would  be  confined 
to  existing  organizations  of  the  regular  service, 
the  fighting  strength  of  the  three  arms  on 
initial  XDohiliutlon  would  he:  infantry  rifles, 
325,000;  cavalry  sabres,  26,000;  field  guns  (all 
calibres),  1600. 

Arms. — Infantry,  Mannlieher  Carcano  rifie^ 
6.6  mm.  calibre,  using  a  magazine.  The  terri- 
torial militia  uses  the  old  Vetterli.  The  field 
artillery  is  being  rearmed  (1914)  with  the 
De  Port  gun  and  carriage,  considered  the  best 
in  Europe.   See  Field  Abiillebt. 

Colomol  Troops. — ^In  addltiim  to  the  troops 
already  mentioned  Italy  maintains  ooloniid 
troops  in  her  African  possessions,  as  follows: 
in  Libya  (Trlpcdl  and  Cyrenaioa),  about  3000 
Italian  and  10,000  native  troops;  in  the  Colony 
of  Eritrea  (Erytbrna),  about  600  Italian  and 
8000  native  troops;  in  Italian  Somaliland,  about 
4700  soldiers  in  all,  mostly  native.  The  native 
troops  have  a  proportion  of  Italian  officers. 

Budget  for  1913-14,  $71,110,000. 

The  critical  political  position  of  Italy  be- 
tween tile  (»poBii«  infiufflices  of  the  Triple  Al- 
liance  and  the  Trq»le  Entente,  in  the  European 
War  of  1014,  undoubtedly  induced  Italy  to  put 
her  military  house  in  order  for  any  eventuali^. 

Frontiers. — ^The  total  land  frontier  adjacent 
to  France,  Switzerland,  and  Austria-Hungary  is 
about  1200  miles.  The  coast  line,  including 
Italy  proper,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Elba,  and  other 
small  islaiidB,  is  a  little  over  4000  miles.  Land 
fortifications  are  located  in  the  principid  passes 
of  the  Alps  Slid  in  ttie  basin  of  the  river  Fo. 
Among  the  latter  are  Casale,  Piacenza,  Verona, 
Hantua,  Venice,  and  Alessandria.  On  the  coast 
of  the  peninsula  and  islands  there  are  Vado, 
Genoa,  Spezia,  Monte  Argentaro.  Gaeta,  all 
strongly  fortified.  Taranto,  in  the  Strait  of 
MessUia,  is  also  fortified.  The  naval  station  of 
Maddalena  consists  of  a  number  of  fortified 
idands.   Rome  is  also  protected  by  forts. 

OoTwninent.  The  existing  constitution  of 
the  Kiiuplom  of  Italy  is  the  Statuta  fondamm- 
tale  deT  Regno,  which  was  originally  issued 
<hfarch  4,  1848)  as  the  constitution  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Sardinia.  When  Sardinia  expanded 
into  united  Italy,  its  organic  law  was  ulopted 
by  the  new  nation.  This  constitution  has  never 
been  formally  changed  or  revised;  in  fact,  no 


provision  exists  for  its  amendm«it,  and  eonstl* 
tutional  changes  have  been  made  by  the  ordi- 
nary methods  of  legislation,  as  in  England,  which 
has  been  the  political  model  of  the  Italians. 

The  throne  is  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Savoy 
on  the  principle  of  the  Salic  Law;  the  King  at- 
tains his  majority  at  the  age  of  18.  The  official 
residence  of  the  royal  family  is  the  Palazzo  del 
Qairinale  in  Btnne.  The  King's  salary  is 
16,050,000  lire  a  year,  from  which  he  returns  to 
the  government  1,000,000  Uret.  Hia  person  is 
declared  inviolable.  Like  the  King  of  England, 
the  Italian  monarch's  powers  are  great  in 
theory,  but  very  much  limited  in  practice;  for 
Italy,  according  to  her  constitution,  is  a  "rep- 
resentative monarchical  government."  The  King 
does  not  veto  any  bills  passed  by  Parliament 
although  he  has  a  thecHratlcal  rig^  to  do  so, 
and  very  seldcna  does  he  attend  cabinet  meet- 
ings. Only  in  the  Add  of  foreign  affairs  does 
he  exercise  any  real  influence.  The  reigning 
monarch,  Victor  Emanuel  III,  ie  very  democratic 
in  bis  ideas  and  manners  and  is  popular  amongst 
all  classes  of  Italians,  even  with  the  Republi- 
cans and  Socialists. 

The  cabinet  consists  of  11  members  and  their 
undersecretaries.  These  are :  Foreign  Affairs, 
War,  Mar^e,  Finance,  Education,  Internal  Af- 
fairs, Treasury,  Poblio  Works,  Justice  and  Ee- 
eleoiastical  Affairs,  Commerce,  Indnstiy,  and 
Agriculture,  Posts  and  Telegraphs.  According 
to  the  constitution  an  Italian  citizen  does  not 
need  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament  to  be  chosen 
a  cabinet  minister,  although  it  is  customary  to 
choose  only  members  of  Parliament,  particularly 
from  the  Lower  House.  Like  the  British  and 
French  cabinets,  the  Italian  is  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  Chamber  and  must  resign  on  an  ad- 
verse vote.  The  Pranler  Is  generally  the  leadw 
of  the  most  powerful  politiciu  group.  In  theory 
it  is  the  King  who  chooses  the  cabinet;  In 
practice  it  is  the  influential  politicians  in  the 
Chamber.  The  cabinet  administers  the  laws,  ap- 
points officials,  conducts  foreign  affairs,  and  ini- 
tiates all  important  legislation.  In  no  country, 
not  even  in  England,  is  the  cabinet  so  poweriul 
as  it  is  in  Italy,  where  it  dominates  Parliament, 
which  has  not  the  same  prestige  as  it  has  in 
England  and  in  France.  Frequently  adminiB< 
trative  ordinances  issued  by  the  cabinet  take  the 
place  of  parliamentary  l^slation. 

The  Senate  is  at  present  composed  of  383 
members,  appointed  for  life  by  the  King  on 
nomination  by  the  cabinet.  A  seat  in  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  hereditary,  and  it  is  required  by  law 
that  appointments  should  be  made  from  certain 
categories,  like  high  officials  in  church  and  state, 
men  disUnguished  in  art,  science,  or  literature, 
and  Wealthy  property  owners.  No  man  below 
49  years  old  can  be  appointed.  The  Senate  is  a 
body  of  great  dignity  and  influence,  but  of 
little  l^islative  authority,  as  the  parties  in 
power  often  resort  to  swamping  the  Senate  with 
their  friends  and  adherents.  Seldom  does  it  ini- 
tiate l^slation  or  even  seriously  oppose  bills 
sent  up  from  the  Chamber;  it  contents  itself 
mainly  with  revising,  amending,  and  suggesting. 
In  IwislaUve  authorify  it  is  inferior  even  to 
th«  French  Senate.  Fri^Mmals  to  reform  the 
Italian  Upper  House  are  ccmstantly  being  mad<^ 
and  an  daborato  report  on  this  subject  was  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  in  1910,  which  suggested 
the  indusion  of  an  elective  element  and  a  widen- 
ing of  its  powers.  The  President  and  Vice  Preai- 
deut  of  the  Senate  are  named  by  the  King.  Le., 
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the  minigt^.  The  Senate  is  empowered  to  act 
as  a  Hi^  Court  of  Justice  to  try  eases  of  trea- 
son and  impeachment. 

The  Lower  Housst  or  Chamber  of  D^uties, 
is  composed  of  608  members  chosen  hy  the  le- 
gally qualified  voters  as  determined  by  the  Fran* 
duse  Law  of  1912.  At  first  the  suffrage  was 
restricted  to  those  having  property  and  educa- 
tion, but  it  has  been  gradually  extended  until 
now  there  is  virtually  universal  suffrage.  The 
great  electoral  reform  carried  through  by  the 
Giolitti  minifltry  in  1912  gave  a  vote  to  all 
male  citizens  over  21  years  of  age  who  can 
read  and  write  and  to  all  illiterates  over  30 
years  old.  Many  Italians  abstain  from  voting 
partly  beause  wey  are  not  as  yet  aocustomea 
to  parliammtary  government  and  partly  because 
of  the  attitude  of  the  Catholic  church  towards 
the  nation.  In  1883  Pope  Pius  IX  issued  the 
decree  Non  Ewpedit,  which  forbade  faithful 
Catholics  to  participate  in  the  elections,  in  order 
not  to  recognize  what  the  Pope  claimed  as  a 
"usurping"  government.  In  recent  years  the 
growth  of  Socialism  in  Italy  has  so  frightened 
the  papacy  that  Pins  X  issued  a  decree  in  1905 
permitting  voting  by  the  faithful,  but  only  by 
the  speciu  consent  and  direction  of  the  hierarchy. 
The  Chamber  is  deeted  by  secret  ballot  in 
single-member  constituencies.  Candidates  must 
receive  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  in  order 
to  be  declared  elected.  If  not,  second  balloting 
takes  place  one  week  later  between  those  who 
came  out  on  top  of  the  poll.  Although  the  torm 
of  c^e  is  five  years,  the  Chamber  may  and 
often  is  dissolved  before  its  term  has  expired. 
Sesaiont  are  public  Interpellations  are  fre- 
quent^ but  a  vote  on  the  question  must  be  taken 
only  after  an  interval  of  several  days.  Tliis  has 
prevented  frequent  changes  of  minisby. 

In  Italy,  as  in  all  other  countries  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  there  are  no  two  powerfully 
organised  political  parties  striving  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  government;  instead,  there  are  a 
number  of  loosely  organized  groups  that  com- 
bine and  recombine  whenever  it  suite  Hxar  tem- 
porary interests,  whidi  are  laigely  personal  in 
ehanuBter.  A  strikitu^  feature  of  Italian  poli- 
tics is  tiie  absence  of  a  historical  conservative 
party,  because  in  1870  the  most  conservative 
elemente  of  society  were  opposed  to  the  unifica- 
tion of  Itely.  Hence  the  liberal  party  is  split 
into  Rig^t  and  Left  wings.  In  recoit  years, 
because  of  the  fear  of  Socialism,  a  conservative 
clerical  party  has  been  organized.  There  is  still 
In  existence  a  R^nblican  group  advocating  the 
ideals  of  Maxzini,  but  it  exerts  very  little  influ- 
ence in  Italian  politics.  The  popular  parties, 
like  the  Radicals  and  Socialiate,  are  a  rapidly 
growing  force,  particularly  the  latter,  which 
rose  from  12  seats  in  the  Chamber  In  1895  to 
78  in  1913.  The  petty  and  personal  character 
of  Italian  politics  dlsguste  many  electors,  who 
either  do  not  vote  at  all  or  are  glad  to  give 
their  support  to  comprehenuve  principles  as 
embodied  in  Socialism,  whieh  is  most  My  ex* 
pounded  1^  distinguished  writers  lite  Labrioli 
and  Ferri.  As  no  sin^e  party  has  a  majority 
in  the  Chamber,  the  govemmcmt  must  find  its 
support  in  a  coalition  of  groups^  wliieh  is  called 
a  bloco.  niis  at  preset  oondste  of  liberals  and 
Radicals. 

The  administrative  system,  both  cratral  and 
local,  is  fashioned  lai^y  after  that  of  France. 
Historical  Bubdivisiona  nave  been  replaced  by 
artifidal  areas,  and  local  •df-govemmait  is 
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superseded  by  a  centralized  administration. 
The  power  of  the  higher  administrative  <^cials 
to  issue  ordinances  for  the  purpose  of  anpple- 
moiting  tiie  statutes  has  been  carried  even  fur- 
ther than  in  France  and  in  many  cases  haa  the 
effect  of  suspending  or  displacing  the  statutes. 
An  organ  of  restraint  upcm  tiie  action  of  the 
govemment  in  this  respect  is  found  in  the 
Council  of  Stete  and  the  several  courts  of  ao- 
eounte.  The  former  is  chieSy  an  advisory  organ, 
but  it  also  has  power  to  prevent  arbitrary  action 
of  the  central  government  in  the  removal  of 
local  officials;  the  courts  of  accounts  exercise 
supervision  over  various  activities  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  their  approval  is  necessary  to 
the  validity  of  all  decrees  and  orders  whieh  in< 
volve  the  expenditure  of  more  than  2000  lire. 
The  seat  of  government  of  Italy  is  Srane.  From 
1866  to  1871  the  capital  was  Florence,  which 
had  superseded  Turin. 

For  the  purpose  of  local  government  Italy  is 
divided  into  artificial  circumscriptions  called 
provinces,  circondari,  mandamenti,  and  oom- 
munes.  The  chief  executive  officer  in  each  prov- 
ince is  the  prefect,  appointed  by  the  Kin^  and 
under  the  control  of  tiie  lOnistn  of  the  Interior. 
He  is  therefore  the  agent  of  ttie  central  govern- 
ment, and  in  this  as  in  other  respects  corre- 
sponds to  his  French  prototype.  He  is  charged 
with  the  publication  and  execution  of  the  laws, 
tekes  measures  for  the  public  safety,  disposes 
of  the  armed  forces,  issues  police  ordinances, 
and  supervises  and  directe  the  subwdinate  offi- 
cials of  the  province.  To  advise  and  assist  him 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  a  prefeetnral 
ooundl  over  which  he  presides  is  provided.  Hie 
deliberative  assembly  of  the  province  Is  the  Pro- 
vincial Council,  chosen  for  five  years  by  an 
electorate  which  is  somewhat  restricted,  but 
which  has  been  extended.  The  size  of  the  Coun- 
cil varies  according  to  the  population  of  the 

firovince.  It  meeta  at  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
nee  once  a  year,  it  electa  ite  own  officers,  and 
all  resident  taxpayers  are  eligible  to  ite  mem- 
bership. Ite  sessions  are  opened  by  the  prefect, 
who  has  the  right  to  preside  over  them  and  to 
suspend  them  for  a  limited  period.  It  has  a 
wide  power  of  local  l^slation  relating  to  such 
matters  as  the  creation  of  highways,  establiidi- 
ment  of  societies,  public  institutions,  the  care 
of  provincial  property,  schools,  poor  relief,  the 
budget,  loans,  besides  a  supervisory  authority 
over  the  civil  service.  There  is  also  in  each 
province  a  provincial  depatetion  elected  by  the 
Provincial  Coundl  and  presided  over  by  the 
prefect.  It  represente  the  Council  during  its 
recess,  superintends  the  enforoonent  of  ite  reso- 
lutions, prepares  the  budget,  exercises  a  disci- 
plinary control  over  inferior  officers,  and  per- 
forms a  variety  of  local  duties  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Council. 

The  circondario  plays  an  unimportant  part  in 
the  local  administration.  Ite  chief  officer  is  an 
underprefect,  who  represents  the  central  power. 
The  mandamento  Is  a  judicial  district  for 
pretor,  and,  like  the  circondario,  is  of  little  cm- 
sequence  as  an  administrative  area. 

The  commune  is  the  lowest  administrative 
unit,  and,  like  the  province,  has  ite  own  dected 
council.  The  chief  executive  officer  in  tiie  com- 
mune is  the  syndic  or  mayor.  By  a  recent  law 
the  syndics  of  all  the  communee,  irreqwctive  of 
their  population,  are  chosen  by  the  commuwl 
councils  from  their  own  membership.  The  fune- 
titms  of  the  syndic  are  twofidd;  he  is  tiie  tool 
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municipal  magistrate  and  at  the  same  time  the 
agent  of  the  central  government  in  the  commune. 
Am  mayor,  he  preaidea  over  the  Council,  executes 
its  ordinances,  is  the  custodian  of  ctunmunal 
property  and  institutiohs,  and  takes  measurefl 
lOT  the  public  health  and  safety.  As  agent  of 
the  central  goremment,  he  pablishes  and  exe< 
entes  the  national  lawa  and  ordinanoes  and  per^ 
forms  various  duties  which  relate  to  matters  of 
central  concern.  The  Communal  Council  is 
chosen  by  the  same  dectorate  as  that  which 
■etocta  the  Provincial  Council  and  for  the  same 
term.  It  meets  ordinarily  twice  a  year  and  is 
presided  over  by  the  syndic.  It  is  subject  to 
central  control  and  may  be  diBSolved  by  the 
King.  Its  duties  include  a  large  control  over 
the  communal  civil  service,  the  care  and  man- 
agement of  communal  property  and  institutions, 
and  the  administration  of  a  large  number  of 
purely  local  matters.  In  each  commune  is  also 
an  organ  known  as  the  municipal  junta,  com- 
posed of  the  syndic  and  a  number  of  assessors 
elected  by  the  Communal  Council.  It  corre- 
sponds to  the  deputation  in  the  province,  i.e., 
it  conducts  the  affairs  of  the  commune  when 
the  Council  is  not  in  session. 

The  judicial  system  of  Italy,  like  the  ad* 
ministrative  vet^  is  modded  laZKely  on  that 
of  France.  The  lowest  judicial  functionaries 
are  tiie  eonsigliatori,  one  M  whom  is  appointed 
by  the  King  for  each  commune.  He  serves  for 
three  years  and  without  pay.  His  jurisdiction 
extends  to  civil  actions  in  which  only  a  small 
amount  is  involved.  Above  this  officer  is  the 
pretor,  whose  territorial  jurisdiction  is  t^e  man- 
damento,  a  district  OHnprising  several  com- 
munes. His  competence  in  civil  matters  extends, 
anumg  otheri^  to  all  actions  in  which  the  amount 
involved  does  not  exceed  ISOO  lire,  and  he  has 
an  appelate  jurisdiction  over  the  decisions  of 
the  oonsigliatore.  In  criminal  matters  bis  juris- 
diction extends  to  all  misdemeanors  and  crimes 
punishable  by  imprisonmrat  tor  a  period  not 
exceeding  three  months,  or  banishment  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  $200. 
Above  the  Court  of  the  Pretor  is  the  Civil  and 
Correctional  Tribunal,  which  is  divided  into 
chambers,  one  of  whidi  sits  in  each  of  the  most 
important  dties  of  Italy.  Its  jurisdictiMi  in 
civil  matters  ortrads  to  appeals  frcHn  the  de- 
dsicais  of  the  pretor  and  to  those  civil  actions 
for  which  neitiier  the  pretor  nor  the  consic^i- 
atore  is  competent.  Together  with  a  number  of 
men  prominent  in  trade  and  commerce,  it  sits  as 
a  court  for  the  adjudication  of  commercial  dis- 
putes. It  is  also  a  criminal  court  for  offenses 
not  cognizable  by  the  pr^r  and  has  ajipellate 
juriadietioa  over  appeala  from  the  deeisiona  of 
the  pretor. 

There  are  20  courts  of  appeal  in  Italy,  each 
of  which  is  divided  into  chambers.  Their  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  extends  to  decisions  of  the 
civil  and  correctional  tribunals.  In  each  ap- 
pellate court  district  there  are  one  or  more 
courts  of  assize,  composed  of  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  and  two  assessors,  and  gen- 
erally a  jn^  of  14  men.  Tlie  wiminal  juris- 
dictlim  of  the  Court  oi  Assize  extends  to  crimes 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  to  offenses  against  the  security  of  tiw 
state,  and  to  press  offenses. 

The  highest  judicial  tribunals  in  Italy  are  tiie 
courts  of  cassation,  of  which  there  are  five — 
one  at  Florence,  one  at  Naples,  one  at  Palermo, 
one  at  Turin,  and  cme  at  Rome.   Bach  is  cmn- 


poead  of  a  first  president,  several  presideanta  of 
sections,  and  fr<»n  8  to  16  judges.  G!ach  is  di- 
vided into  two  chambers — one  civil,  the  other 
criminal.  Fach  is  the  court  of  last  resort 
within  its  own  district,  but,  unlike  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  has  power  only  to 
quash  the  dedsimu  of  the  lower  courts  tm  ao- 
oount  of  errors  in  law  and  send  them  back  for 
rehearing.  Uke  all  European  courts,  they  have 
no  power  to  declare  statutes  null  ud  void  aa 
account  of  their  repugnance  to  the  constitution. 
As  in  France,  the  so-called  separation  of  justice 
from  administration  exists,  and  a  series  of  ad- 
ministrative tribunals,  modeled  after  those  of 
France,  have  been  created.  The  highest  of  these 
is  the  judicial  section  of  the  Council  of  State. 
A  source  of  danger  to  the  Italian  judiciary  is 
its  lack  of  ind^wndence  as  over  against  the 
administration.  Hie  judges  are  immovable 
after  three  years  of  service,  but  th^  may  be 
transferred  to  less  desirable  judicial  stations  by 
the  Minister  in  the  "interest  of  the  service."  It 
is  claimed  that  this  power  has  been  abused  to 
the  detriment  of  tiie  judicial  service. 

Colonies.  The  history  of  the  colonial  expan- 
sion of  Italy  is  the  same  as  of  its  military  ex- 
pansion— an  attempt  to  ke^  abreast  with  tiie 
Qreat  Powers  in  the  most  costiy  and  ndnous  of 
activities  without  having  first  developed  the 
productive  sources  at  home.  The  colonial  policy 
has  been  advocated  by  Italian  statesmen  as  a 
means  of  increasing  foreign  commerce,  because 
in  other  countries  it  has  served  as  an  outtet  for 
overflowing  industry  and  trade.  The  result  has 
been  disastroiu  to  the  government  and  country 
alike.  After  spending  about  $76,000,000  on  the 
African  possessions  Italy  has  been  forced  to 
abandon  most  of  its  ambitious  schemes.  See 
section  History  in  this  article. 

In  September,  1911,  after  a  quarrel  with  Tur- 
key, Italy  invaded  Tripoli.  Turkey  ceded  the 
territory  to  Italy  by  the  Treaty  of  Ouchy, 
signed  Oct.  18,  1012.  The  area  of  the  territory 
annexed  is  estimated  at  about  406,000  square 
miles;  native  pop.,  623,176  (census  of  1911). 
According  to  a  recent  statement  by  the  Minister 
of  the  'maaury,  tiie  Libyan  campaign,  the  occu- 
pation of  the  .^^^ean  Islands,  and  precantionaiy 
measures  cost  Ifte  government  $222,000,000  up 
to  Dec  31,  l&ld.  ^e  other  Italian  possessions 
include  the  Colony  of  Eritrea  on  the  Red  Sea, 
witii  an  area  of  abmit  46,800  square  miles  and 
a  peculation  of  about  450,000;  and  Italian 
Somaliland,  with  an  area  of  139,000  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  400,000.  The  government 
has  to  contribute  more  than  $1,000,OM)  annu^y 
to  cover  the  deficit  of  the  administration. 

Xcmey,  Weights^  and  Measures.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Latin  Unitm,  Italy  has  the  same 
monetary  syston  as  France  (so  far  as  the  stand- 
ard of  money  and  coinage  is  concerned,  not  the 
method  of  issuing  paper  money).  The  amount 
of  fractional  silver  coinage  to  which  Italy  is 
entitied  under  the  provisions  of  the  Union  has 
been  fixed  at  about  $46,000,000.  The  coins  are 
the  same  in  value,  size,  and  fineness  as  those 
in  France,  except  that  the  name  lira"  (pi.  lire) 
is  substituted  tar  'franc,"  and  "centesimo'*  for 
"centime."  Hie  metric  i^tem  applies  to  all 
wdghts  and  measures. 

FopnlatiDn.  Italy  ranks  sixth  among  the 
countries  of  Europe  with  respect  to  popub.tion, 
coming  after  France.  The  following  ^le  shows 
the  area  and  population  provinces  in  1881, 
1901,  1911,  and  estimates  for  1913: 
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MOTmC—  AND 

ooNPAKnnorn 


AlBwndri*  

Cuoeo  

Nonn  

Turin..  

Kedmoat  

Genoa  

Porto  Mkuriiio . . 

Licuria  

Bergamo  

Brgsei*  

Como  

Cremona  

Mantua  

Milan  

Pavia  

Soodrio  

Lombardy  

Anoona  

AbooU  Pioeno  

Maoerata  

PeMroeUrUno. . 

Marehea  

Umbria,  Pror. ) 
Perusia  f 

lativm,  Pror.  I 
Rome  f 

Abnun    f  '" 

Campobaaao  

Chieti  

Teramo  

AbnurfeMoBae 

ATellino  

Baneveoto  

Caaerta.  

Nwlea  

Sanrao  

Campania  

BarideUaPugBe.. 
Fflote  

XjQOOQ,   • 

Apulia  

Banlioata,  ) 
Prov.  Potensa  J 

6«11uno  

Padua  

Roviso  

Trevuo  

Udine  

Veneiia  

Verona  

Vioenaa  

Venetia  

Bolofns  

Penarra  -  - 

Forli  

Modena  

Parma  

Kaoenu  

Ravenna  

Rflsgiopdl'  I 
Emilia    f  •  •  •  ■ 

Krriilia  

Ares  so  

Florenoe  

Qroeoeto  

Livorno  

Luoca  

Maeaa  e  Carrara. 

Pin  

Sieaa  

Tnanny  


Area  in 
square 
milea 


1.964 
2.869 
2,S63 
3,952 


11.338 


1,582 
452 


2.034 

1.066 
1.807 
1.106 
678 
903 
1.231 
1,288 
1.232 


S.299 


Populft- 
Uoa  1881 


729.710 
635.400 
676.926 
1,029.214 


3.070.250 


760,122 
132,251 


892.373 


390.776 
471.568 
515,050 
302.138 
205,728 
1,114,901 
469,831 
120,534 


3.680,615 


748 
796 
1,087 
1,118 


3.740 


3.748 


4,663 


2,484 

1.691 
1.138 
1,067 


6.380 


267.33S 
209.185 
289.713 
223,043 


939.279 


572.060 


003,472 


363.027 

365,434 
343.948 
254,806 


1.317,215 


1,172 
818 

2,033 
350 

1,910 


6,280 


2,066 
2,688 
2,623 


'  7,376 


3M5 


1.203 
827 
685 
956 

2,541 
034 

1,186 

1.056 


9,478 


392.619 
238.425 
714,131 
1.001,246 
550,167 


2.896.677 


Popula- 
tion 1011 


807.696 
646.719 
7S6.326 
1.213,709 


3,424.450 


Popula- 
tion 1918 
(eat-) 


800,212 
664.SO0 
7S9.S80 
1.229,169 


3.452,611 


1,000.052 
147.179 


1.197.231 


511.237 
596.411 
616.212 
348.749 
349.048 
1.726,548 
512,340 
129.028 


4.790,473 


319,709 
263.635 
258.393 
261.516 


1.093.253 


686.606 


1.302,4231 


1,070,940 
147.336 


1.218.275 


4.886.069 


325,887 
266.787 
261.640 
264,233 


1,108.547 


696.612 


1.338,382 


407,005 

340,618 
386.503 
307.490 


1,430.706 


413.283 

351.445 
372.083 
312,040 


1.448.851 


396.581 
254,726 
791,616 
1,310,785 
568.282 


3.311,990 


679.490 
366,267 
553,298 


1.689.064 


891,624 
467,030 
771J(07 


2.130.161 


624,604 


474,021 


174,140 
397,762 
217.700 
375.704 
601.745 
356.708 
304.065 
306.349 


2.814.173 


1.448 

1,012 
725 
1.003 
1,250 
964 
715 

886 


7.992 

1.273 
2.265 
1,738 
133 
558 
687 
1.179 
1.471 


457.474 
230.807 
251.110 
279.254 
287.306 
226,717 
225.764 

244.959 


9,304 


2,183.391 

238.744 
790.776 
114.296 
121.612 
284.484 
169,469 
283,563 
205,926 


2.208.869 


192,793 
619,358 
257.723 
491,166 
628.081 
466.752 
476.049 
496,438 


3.527.360 


677.729 
307.924 
301,408 
353.051 
326.163 
266.233 
248,356 

310,337 


2.681.201 

283,663 
999.423 
146,634 
136.766 
333.011 
212.430 
342,250 
241,530 


401.604 
258,804 
797.182 
1,324,871 
660,556 


3.343.006 


2.170.909 


480,571 


107.645 
532,130 
261.441 
606.407 
648.825 
478.036 
483,645 
504,749 


3,811,877 


588.888 
315.028 
307.870 
361.669 
832.341 
260.611 
252.2^ 

816,728 


2.694.706 


2.735,308 

286,405 
1,011,848 
160,906 
137,547 
338,369 
219.449 
346.107 
243,223 


2.733,862 


nomexa  amd 

Area  in 
aqnare 
milea 

Popula- 
tkm  1881 

Popula- 
tioa  1011 

Popula- 
tion lOIS 

CaUbria  

Caltaninetta  

guar  

CacHari  

Sanari  

Sardinia  . . 

Hlocdom  of  Italy 

3,030 
3.668 

1,231 

433,975 
451.186 

372,728 

483,236 
474,001 

444.915 

493366 
480.723 

466366 

6319 

1,267,883 

1,402.151 

1,430,354 

1,268 
1.917 
1,172 
1.246 
1.948 
1,442 
948 

266,379 
563,457 
312,487 
460,024 
699,151 
341,836 
283,977 

342,557 
789.147 
303304 
517348 
706,631 
476.766 
367.106 

347,517 
802.451 
400,003 
625.717 
705.007 
487,704 
361,190 

S,936 

2.027.901 

3,673368 

3,730.489 

6.186 
4.133 

420.635 
261.367 

520.213 
333,194 

A37.10B 
330.106 

9,309 

682.002 

862.407 

863.215 

110.688 

28,460.628 

84.671377 

36338.907 

The  following  list  BbowB  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, during  the  nineteenth  century,  wlthia 
the  present  tenitoiy  of  the  Icingdom: 

1816  183B3300 

1848  23.618.000 

1863  35,000300 

1872   363IM.1M 

IW3  ....S83W3S8 

IWl  32.476358 

IMl  34.971377 

Thus,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  6,211,749 
people,  or  over  21.8  per  cent,  in  29  years.  With 
respect  to  density  of  population,  318.8  people 
per  square  mile  in  1013,  Italy  ranks  third  anunig 
the  countries  of  eontinoital  Europe,  eomiw 
after  Belgium  and  the  Keth«-lands.  In  gener^ 
the  northern  portion  of  Italy,  extending  aa  far 
south  as  Florence,  is  more  densdiy  populated 
than  the  remaining  portions.  The  population  ia 
remarkably  homogeneous,  the  number  of  dis- 
tinctly  non-Italian  inhabitants  being  small  and 
concentrated  in  a  few  districts;  as,  e.g.,  the 
80,000  people  of  French  orii^  in  the'  Prorinoe 
of  Turin,  90,000  .^banians  u  Sicily  and  south- 
em  Italy,  30,000  Greeks  in  Calabria  and  on  the 
Adriatic  coast,  30,000  Slavs  in  northeast  Itafy 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Austrian  frontier,  11,500 
Germans  living  mostly  in  the  north,  and  some 
10,000  Spanish  in  Sardinia. 

The  number  of  foreigners  residing  temporarily 
in  Italy  is  very  small— about  61,000  in  1901. 
There  is  a  slight  excess  of  males  over  females 
in  Italy. 

The  foUowiaff  table  indudea  all  towns  having 
a  population  oi  over  100,000  in  1011: 


Naplea.. 

Rome. . . 
Turin. . . 
Palermo, 
Genoa. .. 
Florenoe 
Catania. 
Bologna. 
Venioe. . 
Meeaina. 
Letbom, 
Bari  


1901 

1911 

8M.O00 

678,000 

491.000 

590.000  ' 

463.000 

642.000 

836.000 

427,000 

310.000 

341.000 

236.000 

272,000 

205.000 

233.000 

160,000 

211.000 

162.000 

173.000 

152.000 

161.000 

150.000 

127,000 

98.000 

105.000 

77300 

104.000 

Emigration.  The  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
public  affairs  is  responsible  for  the  enormous 
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tide  of  emigntion.   More  tiian  6,600,000  ItaUan  pal  territories,  and  always  insisted  upon  the 

onigrants  are  llTing  in  fraeign  countries,  and  rights  of  the  papacy  to  the  States  of  the  Churdi. 

their  number  inereases  frmn  year  to  year  by  Leo  XIII  steadily  pursued  the  same  course,  and 

hundreds  <rf  thousands.   The  growtii  of  onigrap  declined  the  consideration  of  any  modus  vivendi 

tion  in  the  last  four  decades  was  aa  ftdtows:  which  did  not  admit  the  papacy's  rights  to  the 

temporal  power.   Pius  X  followed,  and  Benedict 

}gj  ;  .1i1,'boi  XV  is  following,  the  same  poUcy.   This  imyield- 

ISSS! ! !                                                 ■■iw'i'**  ing  attitude  against  compromise  has  consider- 

l»l  sot'Ss  *'"y  hampered  the  political  work  of  the  govem- 

llg \\y///.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.3a.7Si  weut  iu  internal  affairs  and  weakened  it  in  its 

lM6^'!^i!l!^'!!!'!i!!!ii•ii'■i!ii•!''■*■-■  -'726,331  ptdiCT  antinst  the  alarming  a^easivenew  of 

»W  ^'SM  Socialist  party.   The  great  majority  of  the 

iSls! 1 !  i m  "  i  i "  !7ll|44a  upper  classes  are  stron^y  opposed  to  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  claims  of  the  Clerical  party.    It  is 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  emigration  increased  probable  that  the  antipathy  to  the  political  am- 

more  than  flvefold  in  the  period  indicated.   As  bition  of  the  Clericals  is  largely  responsible  for 

the  conditions  responsible  lor  this  exodus  from  the  indifference  wtiich  Uie  majority  of  the  better 

the  country  do  not  seem  to  improve  much,  there  classes  show  towards  all  religious  principles 

are  no  reasons  to  expect  any,  decline  of  emigra-  and  for   the  widespread  prevalence  of  tree 

tion  in  the  near  future.  The  rc^fion  contrihunng  thought.  The  clergy,  however,  have  a  verr  eon- 

most  to  the  emigratira  ia  the  less  prodneHve  ^derable  following  from  the  ranks  of  the  ig^ 

and  more  poorly  developed  sontheni  porUni  of  norant  classes  of  the  popidation.   HIracIss  and 

the  peninsiila  fr<xn  Naples  southward,  and  the  mysteries  play  an  inqmiant  part  in  the  wor- 

emi^ranta  are  chiefly  peasants  or  r^resoita-  ship  of  the  lower  claMsa,  particular^  in  south 

tivea  of  other  lower  classes.    The  Province  of  Italy.   In  1860  a  law  suppressing  all  religious 

Genoa  contributes  more  than  any  other  province  houses  was  passed,  applicable  to  the  entire 

in  the  north  to  the  stream  of  onigration.   The  kingdom.  Their  property  was  sold  by  the  state, 

country  most  vitally  interested  in  this  question  the  greater  part  of  the  proceeds  being  turned 

is  the  United  States.   As  late  as  1888  less  than  into  an  ecclesiastical  fund  for  the  support  of 

12  per  cent  of  all  the  Italian  emi^wits  went  public  worship,  thon^  a  part  of  the  proceeds 

to  the  United  States,  while  nuire  tiian  33  per  ia  granted  as  pensions  to  some  members  of  the 

cent  went  to  Braril,  and  about  23  per  cent  to  suppressed  religious  institutions.   In  1899  there 

Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay.    In  1910  were  still  over  13,000  persons  receiving  poisitm 

the  proportion  was   reversed,  the  number  of  funds.    Although   their   property   was  takw 

emigrants  to  the  United  States,  Brazil,   and  from  them,  the  religious  orders  still  have  a 

Argentina  being  263,000,  19,000,  and  105,000,  or  large  membership.   The  last  census  figures  avail- 

40.3  and  16  per  cent  respectively.    By  a  minis-  able  (1901)  return  65,595  Protestants  and  36,617 

terial  Decree  of  July  30, 1911,  immigration  to  Ar-  Jews.    Over  a  third  of  the  Protestants  were 

gentina  was  suspended  until  Aug.  24,  1912.  The  Wahienses.    They  are  strongest  in  Piedmont, 

fesult  was  that  in  1911  only  32,719  emigrants,  The  Gredc  Orthodox  diureh  also  has  a  small 

or  6.13  per  cent  of  the  total,  wmt  to  Argentina,  representation  in  Italy. 

About  four-tenths  go  to  European  countries,  ee-  Social  Betterment.    The  agricultural  dass, 

pedally  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Ger-  forming  the  greater  part  of  the  population,  dur- 

many.  The  majority  of  these  ultimately  rrtum  ing  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 

home,  and  the  remaindar  finally  embaric  tot  suffered  from  all  the  ills  that  come  in  the  wake 

America.  of  poor  soil,  antiquated  methods  of  cultivation, 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Karriages.    The  birth-  defective  land  system,  burdensome  taxation,  and 

rate  of  Italy,  although  fully  up  to  the  normal,  want  of  capital.   Since  that  time  much  has  been 

has  been  slowly  declining,    ^liile  it  annually  done  to  improve  conditions.  After  long  and  per- 

exoeeded  37  per  1000  inhabitants  prior  to  the  severing  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  people,  strikes, 

last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  1911  «nd  food  riots,  laws  have  been  pasMd  ftx  the 

it  was  on^  31.64.  On  the  other  hand,  the  death  reclaiming  of  land  by  irrigation,  for  afforesta- 

rate  has  declined  much  more  rapidly,  having  tion,  and  for  the  draining  of  the  swampy  dis- 

decreased  from  28.1  per  1000  inhabitants  in  trict,  in  the  endeavor  to  stamp  out  malaria.  The 

1887  to  21.42  in  1911,  the  Italian  government  most  important  work,*  however,  has  been  done 

justly  priding  itself  on  the  sanitary  improve-  by  the  village  baidcs   (see  BanHng)   and  the 

mento  which  have  made  such  results  possible,  cooperative  agrarian  societies.   The  former  pro- 

The  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  which  was  only  vide  the  capitol,  often  on  credit;  the  latter  have 

7.19  per  1000  inhabitants  in  1872,  increased  to  an  extensive  and  varied  programme.   They  sup- 

10.12  in  89  years.  ply  the  pei^le  with  modem  implements,  seed, 

Beliglon.   The  great  hulk  of  the  inhabiianta  and  manure  almost  at  cost  price;  th^  enconr- 

of  Italy  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  age  the  founding  of  agricultural  schools  and  es- 

Eroecial  prominence  attaches  to  the  church  in  pecially  of  travding  agricultural  professorships. 

Ituy  from  the  fact  that  the  seat  of  the  central  Emigration  to  North  and  South  America  has 

administration  of  the  church  is  in  Rome.   The  had  a  good  effect  on  labor  conditions  in  rural  dis- 

welfare  and  harmony  of  the  church,  however,  tricts.    By  lessening  competition  it  has  raised 

suffered  greatly  through  the  bitter  contention  the  wage;  and,  better  still,  emigrants  returning 

that  arose  over  the  question  of  temporal  power  from  i^erica  have  brought  with  them  new  ideas 

of  the  Pope  and  the  possession  of  property  by  and  a  hi^^ter  standard  of  living,  together  with 

religious  orders.  There  is  still  a  Clerical  party,  increased  demands. 

the  infliwnt^al  portion  of  which  consists  of  the  Tb»  positikm  of  the  industrial  worker  in  Italy 

clergy,  who  would  have  the  temporal  power  of  is  worse  than  that  in  any  other  western  Euro- 

the  church  reSstablished.    Pius  IX  refused  to  pean  country,  except  Spain.   But  he  has  raised 

recc^ize  the  validity  of  the  claims  of  the  himself  considerably  by  economic  organization 

Italian  government  to  the  poseeasion  of  the  pa*  and  political  action.    The  unit  of  acUvify  la 
Vol.  ZU.— 31 
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not  M>  much  the  trade-onioii,  which,  howerer,  ii 
growing  to  occupy  a  more  impctrtaiit  pUoe,  as 
the  ehambera  of  lahinr.  The  ehambera  are  the 
fed  of  labor  organizations  and  are  usually  sub- 
sidized by  the  municipalities.  In  1898  most  of 
them  were  disaolved  by  the  conservative  govern- 
ment. They  were  soon  reestablished,  however, 
stronger  and  more  numerous  than  ever.  They 
fight  on  all  occasions  in  the  interest  of  the  work- 
ingmen.  In  this  way  wages  have  been  increased 
and  hours  have  been  shortened.  Uibor  I^js- 
lation  is  still  backward^  though  mudi  has  been 
done  through  the  ^orts  of  the  Socialists  and 
Radicate  in  Parliament. 

Laws  have  been  passed  forbidding  children 
under  12  to  be  employed  in  factory  or  work- 
shop; boys  under  13  and  women  are  not  allowed 
to  work  underground  or  in  unhealthy  and  dan- 
gerous trades;  night  work  for  women  and  boys 
under  16  is  sMetly  forbidden.  Women  are  re- 
quired to  abstain  from  woric  for  one  month  afto* 
chUdbirUi  and  receive  maintenance  during  ab- 
stention. Besides  laws  of  this  type  then  has 
been  constant  extension  of  accident-insurance 
funds  and  old-age  and  invalidity  pensions.  The 
laws  are  excellent,  but,  as  there  is  very  little 
provision  for  enforcing  them,  they  are  to  a  great 
degree  violated  and  evaded. 

Italy  now  needs  more  thorough  eetmomie  or- 
ganization, legislation  putting  less  of  a  burden 
of  taxation  upon  the  people,  more  labor  legis- 
latim,  and  espeeially  more  rigid  enforcement  of 
laws,  to  come  up  to  the  level  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean countries. 

Charltiea.  The  extreme  poverty  of  the  popu- 
lation in  Italy  has  given  occasion  for  much 
activity  in  order  to  prevent  distress.  Formerly 
the  inc(»ne  derived  from  the  property  of  the 
religious  orders  was  liberally,  though  not  al- 
ways wisely,  spent  lor  charitable  purposes.  In< 
deed,  the  belia  that  the  sort  of  chulty  which 
the  religious  orders  dispoised  tended  to  fost^ 
pauperism  was  one  of  the  motives  which  led  to 
the  selling  of  their  possessions.  The  responsi- 
bility for  the  care  of  the  poor  now  falls  more 
definitely  upon  the  state,  which  has  become  very 
active  not  rally  in  the  usual  sphere  of  charitable 
endeavor,  but  also  in  the  matter  of  improving 
the  industrial  and  social  conditiims.  (oee  lie- 
low.)  A  large  part  of  the  government's  annual 
expenditure  for  charitable  purposes  is  liy  grants 
to  charitable  institutions  which  have  permanent 
charitable  endowments.  In  the  course  of  years 
a  large  number  of  these. have  been  established, 
the  investigation  of  1900  showing  27,078,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  about  $425,000,000. 
Large  additions  have  been  annually  msjle  since 
that  time.  The  sum  at  their  disposal  that 
year  amounted  to  $23,308,000.  The  charitable 
institutions  include  different  kinds  of  hospitals 
and  asylums,  almshouses,  workhouses,  etc  Oat- 
door  relief  is  also  extenidve  and  includes  assist- 
ance in  food  or  money,  medical  attention,  and 
other  objects,  one  of  the  most  important  being 
the  giving  of  marriage  portions.  The  Minister 
of  the  Interior  is  at  the  head  of  the  charitable 
administrative  system,  the  larger  institutions 
being  directly  under  charge  of  the  provincial 
governments  and  the  mailer  mes  in  charge  of 
the  ccHnmunes. 

Education.  Italy  compares  very  *unfavorahly 
with  north  European  countries  in  respect  to  the 
general  diffusion  of  education.  Since  the  nation 
is  overburdened  with  debt  and  is  lacking  in 
uaticnal  wealth,  the  educational  syston  has  not 


had  tlie  financial  support  necessary  to  its  proper 
development.  It  woiild  have  'been  difficult  to 
establish  a  high  educational  standard  even  had 
the  government  not  been  financially  handi- 
capped. It  required  much  effort  and  tune  to  do 
away  with  the  extremes  of  illiteracy  existing 
in  some  of  the  provinces  when  the  present  king- 
dom was  established.  In  whole  r^ons  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  were  illiterate,  and  in 
R^ggio  di  Calabria  and  Catania  the  illiterate* 
amonnted  to  93  per  cent  of  the  total  pc^ulaticm. 
A  better  condition  generally  prerailed  through- 
out the  north  of  Italy.  The  government,  de- 
sirous of  improving  the  educational  status,  made 
elementary  education  free  and  in  1877  passed  a 
law  making  education  compulsory  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  nine  years.  This  has  had  a 
very  beneficial  influence,  although,  excepting  in 
the  northern  provinces  of  Piettoiont  and  Lom- 
barc^,  the  law  has  not  been  strictly  oiforoed. 
Attotdance  is  much  the  neateat  in  the  winter 
months,  when  the  schoolhouses  are  often  over- 
crowded. The  reduction  of  illiteracy  has  been 
aided  by  the  introduction  of  the  policy  of  giving 
elementary  instruction  to  illiterate  conscripts. 
The  percentage  of  illiterates  married  decreued 
for  males  from  57.73  in  1871  to  24.8  in  1910, 
and  for  fonales  from  78.73  in  1871  to  36.8  in 
1910.  In  Basilicata  the  male  illiterates  at  the 
time  of  marriage  were  still  in  1910  over  ooe- 
half  of  the  total. 

The  national  scheme  of  education  oomprdi«ads 
the  entire  scope  of  education,  including  kinder- 
garten, primary,  secondary,  technical,  and  hi^er 
instruction.  In  1907-08  there  were  343,563 
children  in  attendance  at  kindergartens^  Pri- 
vate societies  and  citizens,  besides  the  communes, 
support  the  kindergartens.  The  primary  course 
of  instruction  is  divided  into  two  grades.  The 
first  grade  corresponds  to  the  compnlBoiy  period, 
or  the  first  three  jears  of  a  child's  school  life. 
The  second  grade  is  a  supplementary  course  ot 
two  years,  but  comparativdy  few  pupils  con- 
tinue in  this  grade,  the  enrollment  being  lesa 
than  a  tenth  of  that  in  the  lower  grade.  The 
attendance  at  the  public  primary  schools  in 
1907-08  was  3,002,168,  and  at  the  private  schools 
of  the  same  rank  148,081,  The  private  schools 
are  required  to  follow  tine  same  -programme  u 
do  the  state  schools.  Many  of  the  communes 
have  established  night  or  Sunday  schools  for 
the  special  benefit  of  children  who  do  not  con- 
tinue into  the  second  grade  of  the  primary 
course  and  also  for  the  benefit  of  adults.  The 
enrollment  at  these  schools  in  1907-08  was 
182,373.  A  still  higher  grade  of  schools  has 
been  established  for  the  oenefit  of  girls  who 
wish  to  prepare  for  normal  schools  or  for  a  prac- 
tical career,  the  instruction  including  bookkeep- 
ing and  tedinioal  branches.  The  attendance  at 
these  in  1910-11  was  10,678. 

The  elementary  school  buildings  are  generally 
throughout  the  rural  districts  of  a  very  inferior 
and  inadequate  kind.  Often  rooms  are  rented 
for  school  purposes,  and  their  selection  is  not 
infrequently  made  by  officers  who  are  incompe- 
tent or  who  subserve  their  personal  interest.  In 
many  cities,  however,  the  buildings  and  their 
equipment  are  of  the  most  approrod  ^pe.  In 
1877  religion  was  eliminated  from  the  state 
schools.  Reli^ouB  instruction  is  only  given 
when  demanded  by  parents  of  the  pupils.  The 

firivate  schools  are  generally  in  charge  of  re- 
igious  orders.    In  l£e  last  years  of  the  nine- 
temth  century  much  prioress  was  made  in  the 
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Introduction  of  agricultural  courses  into  the  ele- 
mentary school  system.  The  ctHnmunes  bear  the 
main  burden  of  elementary  education,  although 
the  state  assists  and  to  a  small  extent  t^e 
proTincea  assist  also.  The  state,  provinces,  and 
communes  share  in  varying  proportions  in  the 
rapport  of  other  branohe*  oi  Mueation,  the  local 
Cbunber  of  Commerce  also  sometimes  aiding  in 
the  support  of  special  sehoola.  A  large  number 
of  the  secondary  institutions  are  supported  by 
religious  denommations. 

The  attention  given  to  higher  education  is  re- 
marlcable,  considering  the  backward  condition  of 
elementary  education.  In  the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  gain  In  graduates 
from  the  21  Italian  universities  was  about 
seven  times  the  corresponding  rate  of  increase 
of  the  Italian  populaticm.  Tub  resnlt  is  larg^ 
due  to  the  fact  that  public  (dBces  must  be  en- 
tered by  way  of  the  universitiea  Recoitly, 
however,  the  attendance  has  fallen  off  somewhat. 
The  state  maintains  17  universities,  as  follows: 
Naples,  Turin,  Rome,  Padua,  Bolt^a,  Palermo, 
Genoa,  Pavia,  Pisa,  Catania,  Modena,  Messina, 
Parma,  Cagliari,  Siena,  Saseari,  Macerata, 
which,  together  with  the  four  free  universities 
in  Perugia,  Camerino,  Urbino,  and  Ftfrara,  had 
a  total  enrollment  of  21.436  in  1011-12.  The 
first  eight  of  these  exceeded  an  enrollment  of 
1000  each,  and  Naples  had  4281.  Besides  the 
fOT^otnft  there  are  separate  university  courses. 
Italy  is  Known  internationally  for  its  art  insti- 
tutions, of  which  there  were  13  government  and 
13  nongovernment  in  1910-11,  with  aggr^fate 
enrollments  of  2S66  and  1162  respectively. 
There  are  five  government  and  a  number  of  pri- 
vate music  conservatories.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  cranmercial,  Mrieultural.  and  other 
indnsMal  schools  of  academic  rank. 

For  the  training  of  teachers  there  are  about 
130  normal  schools,  the  greater  port  of  than 
being  under  the  control  of  the  government.  The 
attendance  at  these  in  1910-11  was  37,912, 
nearly  all  of  it  female.  Compared  with  Ameri- 
can or  even  north  European  standards,  the 
teachers  are  underpaid,  but  their  salaries  do 
not  compare  unfavorably  with  tiiose  rec^ved  hy 
other  classes  of  the  Itidian  p(^ulation.  Male 
teachers  of  a  superior  degree  receive  from  9200 
to  9264  a  year  in  the  t^ties,  while  female  teachers 
of  an  inferior  dwree  receive  from  $112  to  $130 
in  the  countfy.  The  provision  of  the  law  that 
calls  for  an  increase  m  salary  every  six  years 
of  uninterrupted  service  is  evaded  by  dismissing 
teachers  before  the  expiration  of  that  period. 
Provisions  are  made  for  the  pensioning  of 
teachers,  both  the  coiamunes  and  tiie  teachers' 
salaries  being  levied  upon  for  the  pension 
fund. 

The  secondary  educational  system  is  divided 
into  two  groups — the  classical  and  the  technical, 
the  latter  having  greatly  increased  in  popularity 
during  recent  years.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
classical  schools — the  ginnasi  and  the  Heel,  the 
former  being  a  five  years'  course  and  receiving 
pupils  of  the  age  period  10  or  11  to  IS  or  16, 
The  latter  is  only  a  three  years'  course.  A  few 
of  the  Hcei  have  recently  reformed  their  curricu- 
lum by  substituting  mathematics  and  a  modem 
language  at  the  expense  of  Gredc  and  the  sci- 
ences. In  1910-11  there  were  291  ginnasi,  with 
38,053  pupils,  and  1S9  licei,  with  14,342.  The 
technical  instruction  is  given  at  technical 
schools,  of  which  there  were  631  in  1910-11,  with 
82,406  pupils,  and  at  technical  institutes,  of 


which  there  were  77  in  the  same  year,  with  ka 

attendance  of  20,712.   See  MoNTBSsrai. 

Ethnology.  Of  the  Paleolithic  epochs  of  cul- 
ture stages  of  Europe  there  are  few  relics  in 
Italy,  yet  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Apennines 
are  said  to  be  rich  in  chipped  implements  of 
the  ooufM  de  poing  type.  Scruters  also  abound, 
and  leaf-shaped  objects  of  Solutrlan  type,  but 
little  of  later  Paleolithic  forms.  In  places  fa- 
vorable to  such  life  cave  dwelling  is  not  without 
its  witnesses.  The  stone  workers  of  the  earliest 
human  occupati(»i  of  Italy  were  followed  in 
the  Neolithic  period  by  dolichocephalic  pottery 
makers  and  builders  of  pile  dwellings  on  the 
lakes  of  the  northern  borderland,  and  by  mound 
builders  in  the  Fo  valley,  who  on  the  marshy 
lowlands  built  tumuli,  called  terramare  (q.v.), 
with  level  tops,  and  on  them  erected  dwellings 
and  villages,  which  were  protected  by  ditches. 
The  germ  of  Italian  culture  lay  in  this  epoch. 
The  peoples  were  many,  though  in  the  I'cgions 
separated  by  the  Po  th^  belonged  to  only  two 
races.  Industrialism  had  taken  the  place  of  sav- 
agery. The  polished  axe,  the  scraper,'  weights, 
and  spindles  of  terra  cotta,  coarse  and  fine 
pottery,  slate  ornamented  with  etchings,  toilet 
articles  and  domestic  utensils  of  bone  and  antler, 
linen  fabrics,  acorns,  hazelnuts,  and  seeds  of 
flax,  wheat,  barlqr,  poppies,  and  aippUt,  all  show 
that  a  mixed  people  then  existed.  The  most 
ancient  peoples  of  Italy  known  to  the  historian 
belonged  to  a  dolichocephalic  race.  They  may 
be  classed  in  the  Mediterranean  species  and 
called  Ligurians.  They  were  akin  to  the  Iberi- 
ans of  Spain  and  the  Felasgians  of  Greece,  a 
colony  of  whom,  greatly  modified  by  local  mix- 
ture, became  Etruscans.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  Neolithic  period  there  came  into  the  north 
of  Italy  a  brachycephalic  people  who  brought 
with  them  copper  and  occupied  most  of  the  Po 
valley,  founding  there  the  Umtvian  dcaninion. 
This  short-headed  race  modified  the  biological 
characters,  the  customs,  and  the  speech  of  this 
northern  region.  Thus  arose  a  sharp  division 
of  the  peninsula  into  two  distinct  eUinic  areas 
— that  of  the  broad-headed  Alpine  or  Celtic  type 
of  central  Eurt^  north  of  ute  Apennines,  and 
the  true  long-headed  Mediterranean  or  Ligorian 
^pe  in  the  south.  Later  on  appeared  the  tall, 
blond  race  from  what  is  Germany  and  from  the 
regions  farther  east,  Cimbri,  Goths,  Ostrogoths, 
Vuigoths,  Saxons,  and  Lombards.  These  con- 
querors were  long-headed  also,  like  the  Felas- 
gians. They  did  not  profoundly  modify  the 
physical  characters  of  the  population.  The 
skulls  of  the  peoples  along  the  Po  are  varied 
from  place  to  place.  Biologically  the  two 
divisions  of  Italy  exist  as  th^  did  before  the 
Teutonic  invuions.  Venetians  are  1.666  meters 
or  65.5  inches  in  stature,  and  the  proportion  of 
head  width  to  head  length  among  the  Piedmon- 
tese  ia  0.86.  In  the  other  ethnological  division 
of  Italy  Sardinian  soldiers  are  only  1.610  meters 
or  63.68  inches  in  stature,  and  the  ratio  of 
head  width  to  head  length  is  0.77. 

History.  For  the  history  of  Italy  down  into 
the  fifth  century  a.d.,  see  Roini,  Hiatory.  When 
Mettemioh,  in  I84S,  said  that  Italy  ''represents 
simply  a  group  of  independent  states,  united 
under  the  same  geographical  term,"  he  was  de- 
scribing a  btate  of  affairs  which  had  existed 
ever  since  the  downfall  of  the  R<xnan  Empire 
in  the  fifth  century.  This  lack  of  unity  makes 
it  almost  impossible  to  present  the  history  of 
Italy  under  one  head,  but  necessitates  a  study 
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of  the  separate  states.  (See  especially  the 
articles  on  Venice;  Flobencb;  Oenoa;  £uuk; 
LouBABDT;  Satot;  Tubcant;  Naples;  Roue; 
SiCDLT;  Papal  States.)  Throu^  the  repeated 
invaaions  of  the  harbariaDs  into  Italy  during 
the  fifth  oentiuy  (see  especially  AlabiO;  At* 
tela;  Gothb;  Huns)  many  portions  <rf  the 
eoimtry  bad  been  depopulated  and  goTonment 
had  becrane  very  weak.  The  old  free  population 
had  long  since  disappeared,  and  the  land  waa 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  powerful  nobles,  who 
were  able  to  maintain  bands  of  retainers  by 
means  of  whidi  they  could  protect  themselves 
against  marauders.  Finally  in  476  the  last  in- 
dependent Emperor  of  the  West,  Bomulus  Au- 
gtutalnSf  was  deflironed  by  Odoacer  (q>T.),  * 
ohief  oi  the  German  toibe  of  the  HeruU.  This 
event  is  usually  taken  as  marking  the  end  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  the  b^inning  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  abrupt 
transition;  for  Odoacer  and  his  Germanic  suc- 
cessors continued  the  old  constitution,  which, 
however,  had  ceased  to  be  effective  for  some  time 
before  470  and  gradually  disiqipeared,  though 
for  centuries  it  waa  invdced  by  all  rulm  of 
Italy.  Odoacer  did  not  enj<^  his  crown  long, 
but  was  treacherously  murdered  in  493  fey  The- 
odoirio  the  Great  (q.T.),  under  whose  leadership 
the  Ostoogoths  had  invaded  Italy.  For  the  last 
time  in  many  centuries  Italy  was  prosperous; 
for  Theodoric  was  just  and  wise,  and  the  na- 
tives were  treated  mildly,  being  judged  equitably 
and  allowed  to  retain  to  a  large  extent  their 
property.  But  the  Italians,  who  were  lai^ly 
Catnolics,  were  discontented  under  their  Arian 
masters.  The  result  was  that,  forgetting  or 
nndereetimating  Byzantine  despotism,  they  wel- 
cfoned  the  attempts  of  Belisariiis  (O-t.)  and 
Narsefl  (q.v.),  the  generals  of  the  Byzantine 
Emperor  Justinian,  to  drive  out  the  barbarians 
after  the  death  of  Theodoric,  in  626.  In  552  the 
last  of  the  Gothic  kings,  Teias  or  Teja,  fell  in 
the  terrific  battle  at  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  the 
rooainder  of  the  Goths  disappeared  among  the 
Italians. 

The  Byzantine  sway  was  of  short  duration; 
for  after  the  recall  of  the  capable  Narses  in  565, 
the  Lombards  (q.v.),  a  Germanic  people,  invaded 
Italy,  aeiording  to  the  account  of  Paulus  Dia- 
conuB  (q.v.),  <^led  in  by  Narses  himself  in  re- 
venge for  his  recall.  Their  King  was  Albotn, 
who  made  Pavia  bis  capital,  and  ir<Hn  that  city 
as  a  starting  point  expeditions  were  sent  in  aU 
direetiiHis,  so  that  soon  nothing  was  left  to  the 
Byzantine  Empire  except  tlie  south  and  the  Ex- 
archate (rf  Ravenna.  After  the  death  of  Alboin, 
in  673,  the  Lombards  for  a  time  had  no  King, 
but  separate  bands  united  under  various  leaders, 
known  as  "duces."  They  were  Arians,  as  the 
Goths  had  been  before  them,  and  hence  there 
was  continuous  strife  between  them  and  the 
native  Italians,  which  increased  as  the  popes 
became  more  powerful  and  the  real  rulers  of 
Rome.  Finally  a  new  King,  Agilulf,  who  ruled 
frmn  600  to  fllO,  became  a  convert  to  Catiud- 
idsm,  and  for  smne  time  comparative  harmony 
prevailed.  But  the  Lombards  from  political  ne- 
cesuty  were  driven  to  seek  possession  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  and  thereupon  the  popes  called  In 
the  Franks  to  aid  them.  These  under  the  vigor- 
ous leadership  of  Pepin  (q.v.)  and  Charles  the 
Great  conquered  the  Lombards,  and  finally  in 
774  Desiderius,  the  last  King  of  the  Lombards, 
waa  sent  to  die  in  a  monastery,  and  Charles  the 
Chreat  had  himsdf  erowned  witli  the  Iron  Crown 


(q.v.).  This  proved  to  be  litUe  more  than  a 
change  of  rulers,  for,  as  generally  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  laws  of  the  victors  were  not  imposed 
upon  the  conquered.  Out  of  gratitude  for  the 
royal  titie  which  the  Pope  had  bestowed  on  him 
after  the  deposition  of  the  last  of  the  Merovin- 
gian kings,  Tepin  granted  to  the  holy  aee  the 
poseeuion  of  a  atrip  of  territory  in  central  Itaty, 
oompriung  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  the  March 
of  Ancona,  and  the  Romagna,  the  former  two 
conquered  from  the  Lombards.  This  donation 
of  Pepin  (q.v.),  later  confirmed  by  the  donation 
of  Charles  the  Great,  was  momentous  for  the 
history  of  Italy  in  that  it  marked  the  b^inning 
of  the  temporal  rule  of  the  popes  and  introduced 
Into  Iti^  one  ol  the  moat  powerful  factors  of 
national  activity.  On  Christinas  Day,  800, 
Charles  the  Great  was  crowned  Emperor  by 
Pope  Leo  III,  and  for  centuries  the  history  of 
Italy  turned  upon  the  conflict  and  interrelation 
between  the  two  great  powers  which  disputed 
with  each  other  the  primacy  in  medinval  life, 
the  empire  and  the  papacy.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Verdun  (843),  in  which  the.  Prankish  realm 
was  partitioned  between  the  grandsons  of 
Charles  the  Great,  Italy  was  included  in  the 
share  g^ven  to  Lothair.  During  the  years  of 
eonfusion  that  followed,  tiie  Saracens  overran 
south  Italy  and  even  threatened  Rome.  The 
history  of  Italy  for  many  years  is  nothing  but 
the  rise  of  one  petty  king  after  another,  many 
of  them  aspiring  to  the  Imperial  titie.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Guido  of  Spoleto,  Ber- 
engar  of  Friuli,  and  Hugo  of  Provence.  With 
them  the  papacy  intrigued  and  plotted,  for  the 
auooesBor  of  Peter  mw  now  tiie  piqipet  of  differ- 
ent factions  in  Rome. 

The  period  of  anarchy  ended  in  908,  whei 
Otho  the  Great  (q.v.),  after  obtaining poMcasion 
of  north  Italy  and  the  Lombard  crown,  was 
crowned  Emperor.  This  marked  the  establiiA- 
ment  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  tiie  German 
Nation  (see  Holt  Rouan  Empibe),  and  until 
the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  Emperor  theo- 
retically ruled  over  Italy,  though  the  Imperial 
authorify  was  completdy  set  aaide  1^  Che  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century.  For  a  long 
time  the  emperors  came  to  Rome  to  be  crowned 
b^  the  Pope,  and  until  that  had  been  done  their 
tiUe  was  not  considered  to  be  complete.  Mean- 
while the  south  of  Italy  was  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Byzantines  and  Lombards,  whom  the 
German  emperors  were  unable  to  ourt,  until 
finally  in  the  Seventh  century  they  were  drivai 
out  1^  the  Normans,  who  in  1127  united  their 
conquests  In  Italy  with  Sicily,  which  they  had 
wrested  from  the  Saracens.  (See  SARACsns; 
NoBUAHS;  Gdiscabd,  Robbbt.)  In  the  time  <^ 
the  Emperor  Henry  IV  (1056-1100)  the  papacy 
had  become  strong  and  powerful  again,  and  the 

freat  investiture  struggle  broke  out,  the  papacy 
Dding  an  indomitable  champion  in  Gregory 
VII.    See  Investitubb. 

Simultaneously  with  the  increanng  power  of 
the  popes  a  great  barrier  to  tiie  continued  rule 
of  the  Germans  was  being  erected  in  the  rising 
city  states.  In  Italy  the  feudal  system  had 
never  attained  the  high  development  so  charae- 
teristic  of  France  and  Germany,  which  was  due 
to  a  great  extent  to  the  survival  of  Roman  tra- 
ditions and  the  many  cities  in  Italy,  for  feudal- 
ism was  chiefly  rural,  not  urban.  The  cities  of 
Lombardy  defied  the  power  of  the  Emperor 
FrederidE  Barbarossa,  of  the  hooae  of  Hohen- 
staufen,  who  waged  Uoody  wars  irith  them  to 
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no  purpose.  In  1167  the  Lombard  Tjngae  (q.v.) 
ma  formed.  In  1176  Frederick  vas  TanqiUshed 
at  Legnano,  and  in  1183,  in  the  Peace  of  Con- 
stance, the  cities  secured  the  recognition  of  their 
liberties.  A  last  attempt  to  crush  both  the 
papacy  and  its  allies  was  made  by  Frederick 
II,  the  last  great  ruler  of  the  house  of  Hohen- 
staufen  <1216-<i0)}  but>  though  be  controlled 
Nmplea  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  the  Empire  eren 
his  great  ability  was  unable  to  diange  the  state 
of  affairs.  Italy  itself  was  rent  by  the  struggles 
between  the  opponents  and  the  partisans  of  Im- 
perial rule,  known  respectively  as  Guelpfas  and 
Ghibellines  (q.v.),  names  whidi  continued  to  be 
the  designation  of  fiercely  contending  parties 
long  after  the  cmpcTorB  had  lost  their  hold  on 
the  country. 

In  the  second  faalf  of  the  thirteenth  oaituty 
■  new  foreign  power  came  to  play  an  innMnrtant 
rtle  in  Italian  affairs.  Charles  of  An  jou,  brother 
of  Louis  IX  of  France,  summoned  by  the  Pope 
to  aid  him  against  the  Hohrastaufoii,  undertook 
the  conquest  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily  and 
Kaples  (The  Two  Sicilies),  and  overthrew  Man- 
fred, the  son  of  Frederick  II,  in  1260.  Conradin, 
the  last  of  the  Hofaenstaufen,  was  defeated  in  an 
attempt  to  recover  the  Kingdom  in  1Z67  and  put 
to  death.  But  in  1282  (see  SidiiAK  Vksfbbs) 
Sicily  rose  against  the  Frendi  and  plnoed  itsdf 
nnder  the  power  of  Ait^gm. 

In  the  north  the  cities,  having  secured  inde- 
pendence from  the  central  authority,  entered 
unto  contests  with  ihe  nobles,  who  claimed 
authority  over  them.  Gradually  the  various 
nobles  were  defeated,  compelled  to  abandon  their 
castles  in  the  coimti^,  and  to  live  in  the  cities. 
"By  commerce  the  cities  .had  grown  very  wealthy 
and  had  established  oligarchical  goremments, 
whidt  were  tending  to  become  democratic  Ven- 
ice by  her  share  in  the  Four^  Crusade  had 
secured  extensive  possessions  in  the  East  (See 
BxZAHTmE  Empibb;  Dandolo.)  Pisa,  Genoa, 
Hilan,  and  Florence  had  acquired  great  power. 
In  1278  tiie  Emperor  Budolph  of  Hapsbnrg 
realized  the  Papal  States,  which  indud^ 
Emilia,  Ro magna,  the  March  of  Ancona,  the 
Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  Campagna  ot 
Rome.  In  1284  the  naval  power  of  Pisa  was 
crippled  1^  Genoa.  Before  this  Genoa  had  en- 
caged in  a  fierce  struggle  for  ascendancy  with 
her  rival,  Venice,  which  finally  ended  in  favor  of 
Venice  towards  the  close  of  the  next  century. 
In  every  city  of  north  and  central  Italy  tiie 
population  was  divided  into  Guelpfas  and  Ghibel- 
lines. In  a  general  way  the  former  may  be 
said  to  have  represented  the  progressive  par^; 
the  latter,  the  conservaUve.  In  the  cities  civil 
strife  was  incessant,  and  the  triumph  of  either 
party  frequently  resulted  in  the  ezpnlsion  of 
the  hostile  faction  from  the  city.  Often  the 
exiles  attempted  to  regain  power  with  the  aid 
of  other  cities,  and  city  warred  against  city, 
producing  throughout  the  later  Middle  Ages  a 
shifting  succession  of  alliances,  conquests,  and 
temporary  truces.  This  condition  of  affairs  was 
inimical  to  commerce  and  manufacturing,  which 
were  the  chief  interests  of  the  citizens  in  the 
north.  In  the  dties  the  podestft  (q.v.) ,  who  had 
been  created  as  an  arbitrator  between  the  differ- 
ent parties,  had  proved  inefficient  and  now  be- 
came mainly  a  judicial  officer.  His  place  as 
head  of  the  city  was  taken  by  a  "captam  of  the 
people,'*  representing  the  dtoninant  party.  As 
military  skill  was  essential  in  this  position,  it 
was  held  usually  by  a  noble.   The  people,  desir- 
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ous  of  peace,  aeqnieseed  in  tiie  establishment  of 
a  strong  power.  Hence  there  arose  in  almost 
every  city  a  "despot,**  or  absolute  ruler,  an 
office  which  in  many  cases  came  to  be  hereditary 
in  aome  noble  family — with  the  Scalas  at  Ve- 
rona, the  house  of  Este  at  Ferrara,  the  Mala- 
teatas  at  Rimini,  the  Visconti  and  later  the 
SfoTzas  at  Milan.  This  period  has  been  called 
fittingly  "the  age  of  the  despots.**  Under  their 
rule  the  aria  proq>ered,  literature  flourished, 
life  became  more  luxiuions,  wealth  greater. 
But  the  people,  who  had  fought  so  valiantly  in 
the  past,  DecfUne  unwarlike,  and  the  cities  placed 
their  reliance  in  mercenary  troops.  (See  Con- 
DOTTiBSl.)  Gradually  the  smaller  cities  passed 
under  the  influence  of  the  stronger  states.  By 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  Italy  had 
reached  m  position  of  great  prosperity  and  com- 
parative  tranquillity.  She  was  in  the  van  of 
European  countries  in  all  that  pertained  to  cul- 
ture, having  led  the  way  in  the  great  revival  of 
the  arts  and  letters.  (See  Renaissance.)  Tus- 
cany, which  had  produced  Dante  and  Giotto, 
was  pre&ninent  in  this  revival.  Amid  all  this 
splendor  began  a  terriUe  polod  of  foreign 
agression  in  1494. 

Kodem  History.  From  the  close  of  the 
Middle  Ages  until  the  nineteentii  century  there 
is  no  history  of  Italy  as  a  united  nation,  but 
(mly  of  the  different  dties  and  states  which 
composed  it,  their  rivalries  and  their  cranbina- 
tions  with  foreim  powers.  Chief  among  these 
states  were  the  Ducny  of  Milan  (which  came  to 
an  end  in  1635),  and  the  republics  of  Florence, 
Genoa,  and  Venice  in  the  north;  the  States  of 
the  Church,  stretching,  a  bar  to  political  unity, 
across  the  middle  of  the  peninsula;  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  in  the  south.  In  addition 
to  these  more  important  political  divisions  there 
were  many  minor  courts  distinguished  through- 
out Europe  for  their  magnifleoice  and  intellee- 
tual  brilliance.  Some  families,  of  whom  the 
Medici  of  Florence  are  the  most  notable  exam- 
ple, having  amassed  great  wealth  in  banking  or 
commerce,  rose  to  the  hi^est  power  in  church 
and  state.  But  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  een- 
tuty  Italy  entered  an  age  of  invasion  in  which 
she  became  the  scene  of  fierce  wars  waged  by 
France,  .Spain,  Austria,  and  the  Italiui  states 
and  princes^  cnlminating  in  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Spanish  and  Austrian  Hapsbnrgs.  The  dls* 
covery  of  America,  which  destroyed  the  com- 
mercial supremacy  of  Venice  and  therewith  her 
political  power;  the  fall  of  Granada,  which  in- 
creased the  influence  of  Spain  by  giving  it  a 
free  hand;  the  death  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  in 
Florence — hastened  this  catastrophe.  In  1484 
Charles  VIII  of  France  undertook  to  conquer 
the  Kingdixn  of  Naples,  tiien  misruled  hy  the 
house  of  Arason.  He  was  tempted  by  Ludovico 
Sforza,  the  Milanese  usurper,  and  by  the  Floren- 
tines, who  were  ripe  for  rebellion  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  Medici.  He  invaded  I^ly,  made 
a  treaty  with  Florence,  which  expelled  the 
Medici,  brought  the  Pope  to  submission,  and 
marched  on  Naples,  which  was  taken.  Charles 
was,  however,  forced  by  a  league  formed  against 
him  by  Venice,  Spain,  Milan,  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, and  the  Pope,  to  retire  from  Naples  and 
fight  his  way  out  of  Italy  (1495-96).  This 
French  invasion  had  an  importance  transcend- 
ing its  political  results  in  the  dissonination  of 
the  Italian  culture  over  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Michelet  has  described  it  as  "the  revelation  of 
Italy  to  the  nations  of  the  North,"   Louis  KII, 
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the  aneeessor  of  Charlea  VIII,  msBumed  the  titles 
of  King  of  Naples  and  Duke  of  Milan  and  en- 
tered upon  a  policy  intended  to  support  these 
pretensions.  Allying  himself  with  Venice,  Louis 
invaded  the  territory  of  Milan  in  1499  and  was 
soon  master  of  it.  In  1601  a  partition  trea^ 
was  arranged  between  Louis  and  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  by  which  the  latter  was  to  have  Calabria 
and  Apulia,  with  the  title  of  Duke,  and  the 
King  of  France  was  to  have  the  remainder  of 
the  Neapolitan  Eangdom,  with  the  title  of  King 
of  Naples  and  Jerusalem.  This  treaty,  which 
was  on  the  part  of  Spain  an  act  of  the  most  cold- 
blooded treachery  towards  an  ally,  was  imme- 
diately carried  out  bv  force  of  arms.  Quarrels 
soon  arose  between  uie  two  allies,  and  in  1602 
France  and  Spain  were  again  at  war  on  Italian 
soil.  Through  the  generalship  of  Gonsalvo  de 
COrdoba  (q.v.),  the  French  were  driven  out  and 
made  a  (usastrous  retreat  to  France.  (See 
Cebionola  ;  GABiaUARO.)  But  France  was  soon 
in  the  field  again  in  north  Italy.  In  1608  the 
League  of  Cambrai  was  formed  against  Venice, 
which  was  reduced  to  great  straito  by  the  vic- 
tory of  the  French  at  .A|^dello  in  1609.  But 
in  1611  the  Holy  League  formed  by  the  militant 
Pope,  Julius  II,  wiUi  l^ain  and  Veoioe,  was 
arrayed  against  France,  wnose  forces  were  driven 
out  of  Italy  in  1513.  Two  years  later  Francis  I 
(q.v.),  continuing  Uie  policy  of  his  predecesson, 
reconquered  Milan;  but  it  was  lost  again  in 
1621,  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  stru^le  between  that  monarch  and  his 
rival,  the  ^nperor  Charles  V.  Francis  I  was 
defeated  and  captured  at  Pavia  in  1526.  In 
1627  the  forces  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon 
(q.v.)  took  and  sacked  Rome,  and  Pope  Clranout 
VII  (Giulio  de'  Medici)  became  the  prisoner  of 
Charles  V. 

A  new  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French  under 
Lautrec  in  the  same  year,  with  the  Florentines, 
Genoese,  and  Venetians  as  allies,  was  at  first 
attended  with  success,  but  in  the  end  resulted 
disastrously,  and  in  the  Peace  of  Cambrai  of 
1520  Francis  renoniioed  all  claims  to  torito^ 
in  Italy.  He  renewed  the  struggle  with  Charles 
V,  but  the  hold  of  the  Hapsburgs  on  Italy  could 
not  be  shaken.  In  1536,  on  the  extinction  of 
the  Sforza  dynasty,  Charles  V  took  possession 
of  Milan,  which  became  part  of  the  Spanish 
realm.  Naples  was  governed  by  Spanish  vice- 
roys and  remained  for  over  200  years  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spanish  Hapsburgs.  Of  all  the 
free  city  states  of  Italy  only  four  survived,  of 
which  only  Venice  and  Genoa  are  worthy  of 
mention.  In  north  Italy  the  authority  of  th« 
Hapsburgs  (Austria  supplanting  Spain)  was  not 
thrown  off  until  after  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

The  reactionary  bigotry  of  Spain  fell  heavily 
upon  the  whole  Italian  peninsula.  In  pursuance 
of  the  energetic  anti-Hapsburg  policy  of  Riche- 
lieu (q.v.),  France  from  1035  to  1659  waged 
war  against  Spain  in  north  Italy,  having  for  its 
allies  Parma,  Bfantna,  and  Savt^,  which  had 
become  an  independent  state  again  in  1674  under 
Emanuel  Philitwrt,  who  transferred  the  capital 
of  the  duchy  to  Turin,  which  thus  became  the 
nucleus  of  the  unified  Italy  of  to-day.  Under 
Mazarin's  administration  France  gave  some 
assistance  to  the  Neapolitan  revolt,  begun  under 
Masaniello  and  continued  under  the  inefficient 
leadership  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Guise.  The  War 
of  the  Spanish  Succesnon  (1701-14)  and  the 
decline  of  France  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 


Louis  XIV  established  the  Spanish-Austrian  role 
in  Italy  without  opporation.  Lombardy  and 
Naples  passed  from  Spain  to  Austria,  which 
also  obtained  Sardinia,  and  the  house  of  Savoy 
received  the  island  of  Sicily,  wrested  from  Spain. 
In  1720  Sicily  was  exchanged  for  Sardinia,  and 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  tocA  the  title  frf  King  of 
Sardinia.  The  growth  in  strength  and  influence 
of  the  house  of  Savoy  was  the  beginning  of  an 
efllcient  national  power  in  Italy.  Piedmont  he- 
came  the  real  centre  of  life  of  the  new  kingdom. 
In  1734-36  the  Bourbons  established  themselves 
on  the  throne  of  The  Two  Sicilies,  and  in  1748 
they  obtained  possession  of  Parma  and  Piacenza. 
The  45  years  following  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (1748),  which  terminated  the  War  of 
the  Austrian  Suocessifm,  were  years  of  peaceful 
development  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  which  was 
better  governed  than  it  had  been  for  some  cen- 
turies. Many  reforms  were  introduced,  espe- 
cially in  Lombard^,  Tuscany,  and  Sardinia,  and 
although  free  institutions  were  not  among  them 
the  people  made  economic  progress  under  en- 
li^tened  despotism.  But  the  spiritual  awak- 
ening of  Europe  which  preceded  the  Frendi 
Revidution  had  found  expression  in  Italy  in 
men  like  Alfieri,  Beeoaria,  and  other  pcditieal 
philosoi»hers.  The  events  following  the  French 
Revolution  meant  the  renewal  of  the  strug^e 
between  France  and  Austria  for  the  d(Hnination 
of  Italy,  but  at  the  same  time  the  revival  of  the 
consciousness  of  strength  and  unity  in  the  Ital- 
ian people.  In  1792  &voy  and  Nice  were  seised 
by  the  French.  In  1796-97  the  army  of  Bona- 
parte swept  through  north  Italy,  driving  the 
Anstrians  before  It.  Through  Uie  Peace  of 
Gampo  Formio  in  1797  LomMrdy,  part  of  Ve> 
netia,  Modena,  the  Romagna,  etc.,  were  consti- 
tuted into  the  Cisalpine  Republic  (later  known 
as  the  Italian  Repiwlic),  and  the  Genoese  do- 
minions into  the  Ligurian  Republic.  The  Ve- 
netian Republic,  which  had  existed  for  1100 
years,  was  extinguished,  and  the  bulk  of  its 
territories  handed  over  to  Austria.  In  1798  a 
revolt  was  o^anised  by  Ftench  conspirators  In 
Rmne,  and  General  Berthier  (q.v.)  proclaimed 
the  Roman  Republic,  the  Pope,  Pius  VI,  being 
imprisoned  in  the  French  fortress  of  Valoice, 
where  he  died  the  following  year.  The  Neapoli- 
tan court,  supported  by  Austria,  having  under- 
taken hostilities  against  the  French  in  Italy  in 
1798,  Naples  was  taken  by  the  French,  Jan.  23, 
1790,  and  the  Farthenopean  Republic  was 
erected.  Piedmont  and  Tuscany  had  already 
been  seized  by  the  French.  The  two  southern 
r^blics  were  short-lived.  In  1700  the  Frcndi 
were  expelled  from  south  Italy  1^  the  Second 
Coalition  and  were  forced  back  in  the  north. 
The  influfflice  of  the  French  Republic,  which  had 
aroused  the  democratic  element  in  all  the  Italian 
states,  was  ended  and  was  to  give  place  to  that 
of  a  purely  militaiy  conqueror,  Napoleon,  to 
whom  all  Italy  finally  became  subject.  In  1800 
the  First  Consul,  having  established  his  power 
in  France,  crossed  the  Alps  and  opened  his  see- 
t»d  and  most  memmKble  campaign  in  Italy. 
The  victory  of  Marengo  forced  the  Austrians  to 
sign  an  armistice' followed  by  the  Peace  of  Lune- 
ville,  1801,  which  left  Napoleon  a  free  hand  for 
his  reorganization  of  Italy  on  a  military  basU. 
Popular  movements  which  had  sprung  up  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  ideas  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution were  henceforth  sharply  repressed.  Cer- 
tain reforms  were,  however,  introduced,  such  aa 
the  Code  Napol«on.    In  180S  Ni^oleon  wat 
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crowned  with  the  Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy  as 
King  of  Italy,  this  Italy  including  the  nordhem 
r^CHU.  In  1806  Napoleon  took  poBBeaslon  of 
the  KiDgdotn  of  Naples,  which  was  given  to  bis 
brother  Joseph,  and,  when  the  latter  became 
King  of  Spain  in  1808,  to  Joachim  Murat.  In 
1808  Rome  became  part  of  the  French  Empire. 
The  breakdown  of  the  domination  of  Italy  by 
Napoleon  followed  hia  defeat  at  Leipzig  (1813). 
The  Austrians  invaded  northern  Italy,  and  an 
English  force  occupied  Genoa  and  exhorted  the 
Itiuians  to  rise  in  behalf  of  their  freedom. 
Murat,  having  joined  the  allies,  was  allowed  to 
retain  his  throne,  but  in  1816  he  inxk  up  anna 
for  Napoleon  and  waa  defeated  and  expelled. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna  led  to  a  restoration  of 
the  pre-Napoleonic  order  with  only  slight  modi- 
fications and  left  Italy  at  the  merc^  of  Austria 
and  the  papacy.  The  Sardinian  Kingdom,  aug- 
mented by  the  territory  of  the  Genoese  Republic, 
was  returned  to  the  house  of  Savoy;  Austria  re- 
covered Iiombardy  and  Venetia  (having  been 
stripped  of  the  hitter  in  1805 ) ;  Modena  was 
restored  to  the  house  of  Sate  (q.v.) ;  the  Duchy 
of  Parma  was  conferred  on  Maria  Louisa  of 
Austria,  wife  of  Napoleon,  and  Lucca  was  erected 
into  a  duchy  for  the  dispossessed  Bourbon 
dynasty  of  Parma;  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany 
passed  again  to  the  house  of  Lorraine-Hapsburg; 
the  Bourbon,  dynasty  (which  had  maintained  its 
rule  in  Sicily)  was  restored  in  the  Kin^om  of 
Naples;  the  tiny  Republic  of  San  Manno' and 
the  Prhieipality  of  Monaco  retained  their  inde- 
pendence.  The  period  following  the  Napoleonic 
rule  and  extending  to  the  final  unificatitHi  of 
Italy  in  1870,  was  characterised  by  a  constantly 
growing  movement  for  Italian  unity  and  inde- 
pendence, which  has  bew  named  the  Risorgi- 
mento. 

The  dtmiinion  of  Austria  and  the  rule  of  auto* 
cratic  princes,  upheld  by  the  Hapsburgs  and 
the  Holy  Alliance  could  not  endure  in  Italy 
forever.  Crushed  under  an  iron  despotism,  the 
Gountry  was  pervaded  by  a  network  of  secret 
aoeieties,  which  kept  up  a  constant  agitation 
for  constitutional  government.  (See  Cabbo- 
RABi. )  The  French  rule  had  introduced  into  the 
country  certain  liberal  and  progressive  ideas 
which  made  their  impression  upon  the  people. 
But  the  princes,  strong  in  the  support  of  Aus- 
tria, refused  all  concesuons  and  by  means  of 
an  elaborate  police  system  succeeded  in  check- 
ing  the  progress  of  liberalism.  Risings  pro- 
moted by  army  officers  took  place  in  Naples 
(1820)  and  Piedmont  (1821).  In  Naples  Fer- 
dinand I  waa  forced  to  grant  a  constitutitm,  but 
yielded  to  Mettemich  at  the  Congress  of  Laibach, 
and  in  May,  1821,  was  reestablished  in  bis  des- 
potic away  with  the  aid  of  Austrian  troops. 
He  now  entered  upon  a  course  of  vindictive 
persecutions  against  the  Liberals.  In  Naples 
Francis  I,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ferdinand  I, 
continued  the  iniqnitous  policy  of  his  father, 
^e  government  of  the  Papal  States  under  Leo 
XII  was  (mpreasive,  reactionary,  and  incapable. 
Tuscany  alone,  during  the  decade  of  1820-30, 
enjoyed  a  fair  measure  of  freedom  and  pros- 
perity under  its  Grand  Duke,.  Leopold  II.  The 
July  revolution  of  1830,  which  drove  the  Bour- 
bons from  ihe  throne  of  France,  had  its  echoes 
in  Italy.  In  1831  insurrections  bndce  out  in 
Modena  and  in  the  Papal  Statn,  and  in  Bolcwna 
a  congress  of  representatives  from  the  revolted 
^pal  States  excepting  Rome  and  a  few  eitiee 
1b  the  March  erf  Anotaia,  adopted  a  constitution 


establishing  a  Republican  form  of  government. 
Austria  promptly  intervened,  suppressed  the 
revolutitmary  movement  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Pope,  and  placed  a  garrison  in  Bol<^;na. 
Upon  the  death  of  Charles  Felix,  in  1831,  the 
succession  in  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  passed  to 
Charles  Albert  (q.v.),  Prince  of  Carignan,  rep* 
resentative  of  the  younger  line  of  Savoy.  There 
had  been  in  Piedmont  already  a  suggestion  of 
national  independence  in  the  agitations  of  1820- 
21.  Now,  the  patriot  Giuseppe  Mazzini  issued 
an  address  to  the  new  King,  who  was  known  to 
hold  more  liberal  views  tlian  others  of  his  house, 
calling  upon  him  to  become  the  leader  and  liber- 
ator of  Italy.  From  thia  time  the  idm  of 
Italian  unification  and  indepraidence  grew  in 
strength  and  found  its  hope  in  the  Sardinian 
monarchy,  for  it  had  become  apparent  that  the 
cause  of  reaction  had  its  strongest  support  in 
Austria,  which  must  be  driven  from  the  penin- 
sula by  some  power  strong  enough  to  assume 
the  leadership  in  Italy.  Mazzini  at  the  same 
time  founded  the  secret  politleal  society,  Young 
Italy  (q.v.),  organized  to  rapport  tiie  princi- 
ples of  the  Carbonari,  whose  propaganda  was 
Republican,  but  also  Nationalist,  as  Mazzini 
reiDized  that  freedom  was  only  possible  with 
unity.  The  impulse  to  a  national  uprising  was 
afforded  by  Pope  Pius  IX,  the  first  Pope  to  be 
elected  without  the  influence  of  Austria.  Im- 
mediately after  hia  election  in  1846,  he  entered 
upon  an  extensive  series  of  reforms  in  the  Papal 
States.  An  amnesty  waa  proclaimed  for  politi- 
cal offenders,  political  exileB  were  permitted  to 
return,  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  established, 
the  highest  offices  were  opmed  to  laymen,  and 
a  Council  of  Notables  was  summoned  to  initi- 
ate new  reforms.  The  example  of  the  Pope  was 
followed  by  several  Italian  princes.  Reforms 
were  introduced  in  Lucca  and  Tuscany,  and. 
above  all,  in  Piedmont,  where  a  great  advance 
waa  made  towards  constitutional  government 
(1847).  Reform,  however,  was  only  prepara- 
tory to  revolution.  In  January,  1848,  the  peo- 
ple of  Palermo  rose  and  drove  out  the  Neapoli- 
tan garrison,  and  on  February  10  Ferdinand  II 
granted  his  people  a  constitution  and  summoned 
a  separate  parliament  for  Sicily.  At  the  same 
time  Leopold  II  issued  a  constitution  for  Tus- 
cany, although  his  motive  was  rather  hatred  of 
Austria  than  sympathy  with  liberalism,  and 
Pius  IX,  who  had  now  begun  to  feel  alarmed  at 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  course  of  reform 
was  progressing,  consented  unwillingly  to  a 
constitution  for  the  Papal  Statea  (March  14, 
1848).  The  revolutionary  outbreak  in  Vienna 
on  March  13,  1848,  which  drove  Mettemich 
from  power,  was  the  signal  for  a  rising  in  Milan 
(March  18).  The  Austrian  troops,  under  Ra- 
detzky,  were  driven  from  the  city  after  a  five 
days'  battle  with  the  populace.  On  March  22 
Venice  rose  under  Manin  and  expelled  the  Aus- 
triuis,  and  on  the  following  day  the  Republic 
of  St  Mark  was  reestablished,  witii  Manin  at 
its  head.  The  rulers  of  Parma  and  Modena 
were  forced  to  flee.  In  Piedmont  there  was  a 
clamor  for  war  to  drive  the  Austrians  from 
Italy,  and  Charles  Albert,  after  long  hesitation, 
decided  to  mobilize  his  army  and  go  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Lombardy,  which  he  entered  Mardi 
26,  acclaimed  as  the  liberator  of  Italy.  He  was 
joined  by  13,000  Neapolitan  troops  and  contin- 
genta  from  Tuscuiy  and  Lombardy.  On  July  26 
the  Piedmontese  simered  an  overwhelniing  d^eat 
at  CuatoEsa,  and  on  August  6  Radetsky  reSntoed 
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Milan,  An  amisttce  w&b  concluded  on  August 
9,  by  the  tenns  of  which  Charles  Albert  was 
to  evacuate  Lombard^,  Venetia,  and  the  duchies 
of  Parma  and  Modena.  Charles  Albert,  however, 
cMisidered  it  his  duty  not  to  abandon  the  Lom- 
bards without  makuig  another  ^ort  to  free 
them  from  Austrian  domination,  and  in  March, 
18^,  tiie  armistice  was  suspended.  The  Aus- 
trians  under  Radetzky  crossed  the  Ticino,  and 
on  March  23  overwhelmed  the  Piedmontese  army 
at  Novara.  On  the  night  after  the  battle  Charles 
Albert  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  Victor 
Emmanuel  II.  In  central  and  south  Italy  reac- 
tion was  triumidiant.  Pope  Pius  IX,  who  saw 
that  the  revolutionary  movement  was  fast  set* 
ting  beyond  his  control,  became  conservative, 
but  a  rising  under  M&zzini  drove  him  from 
Borne.  On  Feb.  6,  1849,  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope  was  abolished,  and  Rome  was  con- 
stituted a  republic.  In  April  a  French  army  of 
8000  men  was  dispatched  under  Marshal  Oudinot 
to  suppress  the  Roman  Republic.  Oudinot  en- 
tered Rome  in  July,  in  spite  of  the  heroic  re- 
sistance of  Garibaldi,  and  the  papal  authority 
was  reSstablisbed. 

The  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  with  tiie  liberal 
constitution  which  Cliarles  Albert  had  granted 
in  1848,  remained  the  only  refuge  of  natitHiol' 
ism  and  liberalism,  though  with  its  diverse  and 
mixed  population,  alien  to  the  rest  of  Italy,  it 
was  not  the  most  promising  ground  for  the 
national  propaganda.  Victor  Emmanuel  IT  ad- 
hered firmly  to  the  constitution,  retained  the 
tricolor  flag,  the  symbol  of  free  Italy,  continued 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  eneounwed  political 
refugees  from  the  other  states  to  make  Piedmont 
their  asylum.  Tbe  advent  of  Cavour  (g.v.)  as 
head  of  the  ministry  (1852)  opened  a  vigorous, 
aggressive  policy,  in  which  uie  Minister  was 
fully  supported  by  the  King.  Cavour  contrived 
that  Sardinia  should  enter  into  an  active  alli- 
ance with  England,  and  France,  and,  after  she 
had  rendered  them  effective  assistance  in  the 
Crimean  War  (^.v.),  he  was  able  to  urge,  in  the 
Congress  of  Pans  in  1856,  the  necessity  of  the 
consideration  of  the  condition  of  Italy  as  a  mi^ 
ter  of  international  concern  and  to  secure  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  claim,  in  spite  of  the 

Erotest  of  Austria.  He  effected  an  understand- 
ig  with  Napoleon  III  in  a  meeting  at  Plom- 
bieres  in  July,  1868,  after  the  attanpt  of  Orsini 
upon  the  life  of  the  Emperor  had  impressed  up<Hi 
bim  the  Intensity  of  the  Italian  desire  for  free- 
dom and  his  own  responsibility  for  intervention, 
and  proceeded  to  increase  the  armed  strength  of 
Piedmont,  acting  boldly  with  a  view  to  bringing 
on  a  war  with  Austria.  France  came  to  the  aid 
of  Sardinia,  and  the  allied  armies  won  with 
some  difficulty  the  battles  of  Magenta  (June  4) 
and  Solferino  (June  24).  All  north  Italy  was 
preparing  to  join  Sardinia,  when  Napoleon, 
throng  the  iimuence  of  the  Empress  Eugenie 
and  the  Clerical  party  in  France,  deserted  his 
oily  and  concluded  ue  preliminary  Treaty  of 
ViUafraneo,  July  11,  1859.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Zuridi,  November  10,  between  France,  Austria, 
and  Sardinia,  Austria  ceded  Lombardy,  with 
the  exception  of  Mantua  and  Peschiera,  to 
France,  which  was  to  transfer  them  to  Sardinia. 
The  people  of  the  duchies  and  the  Bomagna  in 
a  plebiscite  (March,  1860)  declared  for  a  union 
with  Sardinia.  As  the  price  of  Froich  assist- 
ance. Napoleon  exacted  the  cession  of  Savc^  and 
Nice,  which  became  a  part  of  France.  The  situ- 
ation created  by  the  Tictoriee  in  tiie  eauae  of 
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national  freedom  in  the  north  half  of  Italy 
invited  the  great  patriot  leader  Garibaldi  to 
undertake  the  task  of  liberating  the  sputh.  In 
April,  1860,  Palermo  rose  against  Fnincie  n, 
the  Buceessor  to  the  odious  Ferdinand  II  <m  the 
throne  of  The  Two  Sicilies.  On  the  6th  of  Hay 
Garibaldi,  with  about  lOOO  volunteers,  embark^ 
at  Genoa,  bent  on  tbe  conquest  of  Sicily  and 
Naples.  After  performing  miracles  of  valor 
Garibaldi  succeeded  in  conquering  Sicily  and 
declared  himself  dictator  of  Sicily  in  the  name 
of  Victor  Emmanuel,  "King  of  Italy."  On  July 
20  he  defeated  the  Neapolitans  at  Milazzo. 
Messina,  the  last  stronghold  of  tbe  Bourbons  in 
Sicily,  feU  on  July  26,  and  Garibaldi  with  6000 
men  crossed  into  Italy  (August  20-21),  meet- 
ing with  no  resistance.  On  Septonber  7  he 
entered  Naples  with  a  small  escort,  Francis  II 
having  fled  to  Gaeta,  after  making  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  save  his  throne  by  the  grant  of  a  con- 
stitution and  the  promise  of  many  reforms.  The 
lib^ator  proclaimed  the  reign  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel, llie  Sardinian  government  hod  been 
opraly  in  sympathy  with  Garibaldi,  but  had 
carefully  abstaued  from  affording  any  pretext 
few  the  intervention  of  tbe  foreign  Powers.  This 
diplomatic  position,  however,  seemed  to  be 
threatened  when  Garibaldi,  not  satisfied  with 
conquering  The  Two  Sicilies,  prepared  to  invade 
the  States  of  the  Church.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  Sicilies,  Umbria,  and  the  Marches  declared 
by  plebiscite  for  annexation  to  Sardinia  (Octo- 
ber, 1860),  and  on  Feb.  18,  1861,  the  first  Italiui 
Porliamoit  waa  opened  in  Turin  1^  Victor  Em- 
mannel.  On  February  26  the  Parliament  con- 
ferred the  title  of  King  of  Ital^  upon  Victor 
Emmanuel,  who  formally  assumed  it  on  March  17. 

The  death  of  Cavour,  June  6.  1861,  at  this 
crucial  period,  was  a  heavy  loss  to  the  new  king- 
dom. A  ministrv  under  Boron  Ricasoli  had  a 
brief  torm  of  office,  and  was  succeeded,  March 
31.  1862,  by  the  ministry  of  Rattazzi,  wboee 
subserviency  to  France  caused  much  distrust 
among  the  Italian  Uherala.  The  restleesneaa  d 
Garibaldi,  who  was  impatient  of  delay  in  the 
acquisition  of  Venetia  and  Rom^  and  had  even 
had  under  consideration  for  this  end  a  plan  for 
raising  a  revolt  in  the  Balkans  and  Hungary, 
was  a  grave  cause  of  disquiet  for  the  govern- 
ment, as  it  was  highly  important  that  the  new 
state  should  not  hfwtuy  involve  itself  in  a  new 
stru^e  without  outside  support  After  travel- 
ing about  Italy,  engaging  in  the  organization 
of  "rifle  dubs,"  the  irrepressible  patriot  went  to 
Sicily  witii  ihe  avowed  intoition  of  organizing 
an  expedition  against  Rome.  A  royal  proclama- 
tion (dictated  by  the  fear  of  French  interven- 
tion) declaring  him  to  be  in  rebellion  did  not 
deter  the  Sicilians  from  rallying  around  the 
Garibaldian  standard,  and  on  Aug.  22,  1862, 
Sicily  was  declared  in  a  state  of  si^ne,  the 
liberal  clubs  were  dissolved,  and  an  armed  force 
was  dispatched  to  disperse  the  volunteers,  sinoe 
the  advance  of  Garibaldi  was  ccmridered  to  be  a 
danger  to  the  Monarchist  cause.  Garibaldi,  hav- 
ing landed  in  Calabria,  was  met  by  the  Sardinian 
troops  at  Aspromonte  (Aufpist  29),  and  after  a 
slight  engagement,  in  which  he  was  severely 
wounded,  was  forced  to  surrender.  In  spite  of 
the  temporary  check  to  the  conquest  of  tbe  Papal 
States,  their  acquisition  was  inevitalxle.  In 
1865  Floraiee  became  ih»  coital  of  Italy.  Tills 
was  but  a  step  nearer  towards  Rome.  In  1868 
Iti^  allied  herself  with  Prus^  against  Ano' 
tria,  and  altiiougfa  ber  onny  wma  defeated  «t 
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Giutoiia  (June  24),  and  her  fleet  at  Lieu  wy,  tiie  overtaxation,  and  the  antiquated  land 

(Jub'  20),  she  was  enabled  to  participate  in  ityBtem,  in  which  absoitee  landlordiun  is  com- 

the  FruBuan  triumph,  and  in  October  Venetia  bined  with  a  high  rate  of  emigration  among  the 

became  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.     ( See  agricultural  workers,  have  imited  to  produce  a 

Sbvbn  Wbses*  Wab.)    The  protection  of  the  sbtte  of  poverty  and  unemployment  which  has 

papal  territory  by  France  alone  stood  in  the  been  aggravated  at  frequent  intervals  by  dis- 

way  of  that  completion  of  imiflcation  which  re-  asters  of  appalling  magnitude,  volcanic  erup- 

quired  for  its  fullest  ezpressim  the  establish-  tions,  landslides,  and  earthquakes,  such  as  that 

ment  of  the  government  in  the  Eternal  City.  In  at  Messina  in  December,  1910,  whm  170,000 

1867  Garibaldi  headed  a  new  expedition  against  people  perished.   The  large  emigration  has  ere- 

the  papal  territory;  but  Napoleon  III,  from  ated  peculiar  economic  conditions:  on  the  one 

motives  of  policy,  refused  to  permit  the  extinc-  side  whole  popnlatirau  are  being  largely  sup- 

tion  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.    A  ported  by  the  mon^  sent  from  relatives  in 

French  force  defeated  ^e  Garibaldiens  after  a  America,  on  the  other  side  a  new  form  of 

severe  engagement  at  Mentuia  (November  3),  usury  is  being  created  to  supjply  passage  money 

and  this  event  destroyed  the  good  feeling  which  and  landing  capital  to  emigrants.    The  bad 

had  prevailed  between  Italy  and  France  since  economic  conditions  are  aoc<«npanied  by  social 

1850.   At  last,  in  1870,  the  u^ent  necessities  and  political  degeneracy,  as  exemplified  in  crimi* 

of  the  Franco-German  War  oompelled  the  Em-  nal  societies  such  as  the  Mafia  and  Camorra 

peror  Napoleon  to  withdraw  his  rorces,  and  once  (qq.v.). 

more  Italy  profited  by  Prussia's  victories.   The  Witii  the  development  of  factory  industry  and 

Italian  forces  entered  the  lands  of  tiie  church  on  the  growth  of  towns  a  large  body  of  industrial 

Septonbsr  11,  and  on  the  20th  made  their  entry  workers  was  created  whose  dissatisfaction  with 

into  Rome.    The  Roman  people  declared  for  their  wages  and  conditions  of  labor  has  been  the 

union  with  Italy  in  October  by  133,000  votes  source  of  constant  industrial  disturbances.  This 

against  1500,  and  on  July  2,  1871,  Rome  became  industrial   dissatisfaction   combined   with  the 

the  capital  of  United  Italy.  agrarian   unrest   has   found   expression   in  a 

The  problems  of  the  new  state  were  not  sim-  strong  Republican  movement,  whose  growing 

pie  ones.  The  task  of  political  oi^anizatica  and  strength  haa  been  shown  in  fre<^uent  strikes  uid 

consolidatimi  was  complicated  by  the  great  di-  riots  ooth  industrial  and  agrarian,  whereas  the 

mx^tj  in  economic,  cultural,  and  social  condi*  attitude  of  the  government  has  grown  continu- 

tione  between  the  north  and  the  south.    The  ally  more  lenient.   A  serious  agrarian  insurrec- 

inhi^tauts  of  southern  Italy,  kept  for  centuries  tion  in  Sicily  in  1893-94  was  suppressed  arbi- 

nnder  a  burdensome  despotism,  showed  them-  trarily  by  Crispi.   In  1898  riots  occurred  at  the 

selves,  on  the  whole,  deficient  in  training  for  self-  funeral  of  the  Radical  leader  Cavallotti  in 

government,  which  comes  more  naturally  to  the  Milan  and  Rome  and  spread  quickly  over  several 

Tustsns,  Lranbards,  Piedmontese,  and  Venetians,  provinces.    In  the  sc^called  "Three  Days"  at 

The  rix  years  which  followed  the  flrst  Italian  Milan       people  were  killed.    The  Zanardelli- 

Parliament  in  1871  witnessed  the  disintegration  Qiolitti  ministry  was  the  first  cabinet  which 

of  the  moderate  conservatism  which  had  charac- .  alwtained  from  tiie  former  attitude  of  repression 

terized  the  policy  of  Cavour  and  the  other  great  and  adopted  the  policy  of  nonintervention  in 

leaders  in  the  struggle  for  national  unity,  and  labor  troubles,  which  was  severely  strained  by 

the  new  monarchy  found  itself  confronted  with  the  gas  strike  in  Turin  in  1902  and  a  threatened 

sectional,  social,  and  ecclesiastical  problems  of  general  strike  of  railway  men.    The  measures 

the  greatest  complexity,  in  addition  to  that  of  taken  by  the  government  in  the  face  of  a  general 

securing  the  newly  created  nation  a  voice  in  the  strike  in  Rome  in  1903  were  applauded  Dy  the 

councils  of  Europe.    The  ecclesiastical  problon  Conservatives  and  resented  by  the  Extrme  Left, 

was  that  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  between  which  brought  about  the  downfall  of  the  cabinet 

the  papacy  and  tbe  monarchy.    The  Pope  had  1^  starting  an  agitation  against  the  Czar's  pro- 

refusea  to  be  reconciled  to  the  arrangement  of  posed  visit  to  Italy  and  by  preferring  charges 

1870  whereby  the  papacy  was  to  he  indemnified  of  maladministration  in  the  Navy  Department, 

for  the  loss  of  its  tonporal  power  hy  the  ac-  An  attempted  reconstruction  of  Uie  cabinet  was 

quisition  of  certain  privileges  and  immunities  met'  1^  the  Radicals  by  the  appointment  of  a 

and  the  receipt  from  the  state  of  a  generous  committee  of  resistance  to  declare  a  general 

annual  income.  The  papacy  has  ever  since  main-  strike  and  bring  about  the  cabinet's  resignation 

tained  its  irreconcilable  attitude,  and  the  Pope  in  1904.    The  threat  was  not  taken  seriously, 

has  considered  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  general  strike  broke  out,  paralyzing  the 

while  Catholie  citizens  have  been  encouraged  to  cities  of  Milan,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Turin,  and 

abstain  from  active  participation  in  political  disturbing  Rome,  Florence,  and  Naples.  Radl- 

affairs.    Within  the  last  10  years,  however,  way  lines  were  destroyed,  and  flags  were  torn 

there  have  been  signs  of  a  change  of  policy  upon  down  in  denunciation  of  the  monarchy.  Giolitti 

this  last  point.    See  Papact.  succeeded  in  mastering  the  situation  by  a  clever 

A  more  complex  problem  was  that  of  the  handling   of   the   troops   without  committing 

economic  development  of  the  country  and  the  bloodshed.  The  terrorized  middle  class,  however, 

adjustment  of  the  social  and  sectional  difficulties  joined  hands  with  the  clergy,  and  in  the  next 

connected  therewith.    With  small  resources  in  elections   radicalism   was   c<xnplete1y  routed, 

coal  and  other  mineriUs,  Italy  is,  and  bi^  fair  There  have  been  reenrraieeB  of  industrial  and 

to  remain,  de»>ite  all  dOTorts  to  develop  its  in-  agrarian  disturbance  rince  that  time,  especially 

duatries,  chiefly  an  agricultural  country,  with  in  1907,  1908,  1910.  1011,  and  1914;  but,  al- 

tbe  exception  of  the  north,  where  a  more  intelli-  though  the  social  aims  of  these  movements  have 

gent  population  has  taken  up  the  ideas  of  co-  remained  as  serious  as  before,  the  position  of 

operation,  rural  banks,  and  improved  methods  of  the  monarchy  seems  to  be  less  tin^t^ned.  Vic- 

ctdtivation;  in  the  south,  and  especially  in  tor  Emmanuel  I  died  Jan.  9, 1878,  and  was  sue- 

Sicily,  agricultural  process  has  been  slow  for  ceeded  by  his  son  Humbert   (Umberto),  who 

TariouB  reasons.  The  high  percentage  of  illiter-  inherited  his  father's  courage  but  not  his  genial 
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penonalitT  and  force  of  cbaraoter.  He  was 
well-meaning  and  loyal  to  his  coronation  oath; 
hat  his  political  outlook  was  a  narrow  one,  and 
towards  the  end  of  his  reign  he  suffered  a  smaJl 
clique  of  military  and  reactionary  politicians  to 
blind  him  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  Moving 
freely  among  the  people  in  a  rather  excited 
period  r^rdless  of  warning,  he  was  murdered, 
on  July  20,  1900,  at  Monsa  1^  -^iiC^o  Breeei,  an 
Italian  anarchist  from  America.  The  Prince  of 
Naples,  who  aseaded  the  throne  as  Victor  Em- 
manuel H,  while  steadily  opposing  any  reduc- 
tion  in  armaments,  has  frankly  accepted  the 
more  enlightened  polii^  that  the  countrv  de- 
manded and  has  by  this  and  "by  the  simp]  lici^ 
of  his  manners  and  the  sincerity  of  his  charac- 
ter improved  the  scmewhat  sinister  outlook  for 
monarchical  mle  in  Italy. 

At  the  same  time  a  certain  amount  of  demo* 
eratie  pngreas  has  been  peacefully  won  fay  the 
electoral  reforms  of  1881  and  1012,  which  con- 
siderably  enlarged  the  electorate.  The  reform 
of  1912  granted  the  franchise  to  illiterates  who 
had  reached  the  age  of  30  and  had  performed 
military  service,  ^e  elections  held  in  1913  on 
the  basis  of  this  reform  indicated  a  notable 
movement  of  the  Italian  people  in  the  direction 
of  the  programmes  and  the  principles  of  Uie 
radicsl  parties — tike  Liberals  having  won  16, 
the  Sodalists  40,  votes. 

Other  domestic  reforms  have  been  the  na- 
tionalization of  railways,  attempted  sunewbat 
rashly  in  1905  and  not  without  some  economic 
maladjustment.  More  successful  tn  the  field  of 
public  finance  proved  Luzzatti's  conversion  of 
the  debt  from  4  to  3^  per  cent;  but  the  serious 
problem  of  taxation,  involving  the  questions  of 
securing  a  general  relief  from  overtaxation  and 
a  more  equitable  regional  distribution  of  taxes, 
the  south  being  at  present  heavily  overtaxed, 
has  proven  difficult,  owing  to  the  large  expendi- 
ture for  armament^  in  which  Italy  has  tried  to 
keep  a  middle  course  between  the  great  Powers 
and  the  small. 

Colonial  Policy.  The  colonial  poli^  of  Italy 
started  as  a  consequence  of  the  forward  policy 
of  France  in  Africa  and  of  England  in  Egypt. 
Secured  by  the  Triple  Allianee  from  attack  1^ 
land  and  by  agreanent  with  Great  Britain  from 
attack  by  sea,  the  government  decided  upon  a 
forward  policv  in  Africa.  Early  in  1885  Beilul 
and  Massowah  were  occupied  an  Italian  ex- 
pedition, but  subsequent  operations  on  the  main- 
land evoked  protests  from  King  John  in  Abys- 
sinia. In  the  anarchy  that  followed  the  death 
of  the  latter,  in  1889,  one  of  the  Abyssinian 
pretenders  wsa  prranised  Italian  aid  against  his 
rival  in  an  ambiguous  treaty  which  was  in- 
terpreted b^  the  Italian  government  to  involve 
the  suzerainty  of  Italy  over  Abysidnia,  and 
money  was  coined  with  the  impress  of  King 
Humbert  wearing  the  Ethi<^ian  crown.  In  1890 
the  African  possessions  were  consolidated  into 
a  colony,  Eritrea.  Led  on  by  the  first  brilliant 
victories  over  the  dervishes  in  1893  and  1894, 
Criroi  planned  a  vast  African  Empire;  but  in 
1896  an  Italian  expeditionuy  force  met  with 
complete  disaster  at  Adowah,  and  the  suzerainty 
over  Abyssinia  had  to  be  abandoned.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1890,  an  Italian '  protectorate  was  estab- 
lished over  the  8<Hnali  Coast  south  of  British 
Somaliland.  After  unsuccessful  attempts  by 
two  private  companies  to  administer  the  colony, 
the  government  took  over  the  whole  control  in 
lOOS.    In  1906  an  agre^ent  was  signed  by 
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Italy,  France,  and  Great  Britain.   It  was  also 

with  the  connivance  of  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain that  Italy  undertook  the  annexation  of 
Tripoli  in  1911.  The  international  situati<m 
being  favorable  to  Italian  action,  the  govern- 
ment took  advantage  of  the  agreements  relating 
to  north  Africa  concluded  with  Great  Britain 
and  France,  and  an  ultimatum  was  delivered  in 
Constantinople  September  27  vrtiicb  gave  tho 
Forte  48  hours  in  which  to  accept  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  provinces  of  Tripoli  by  Italian  troops 
and  an  Italian  administration,  with  the  pro- 
vision that  the  Sultan's  sovereignty  should  be 
secured  and  an  annual  subsidy  paid  by  the  new 
protectorate  to  the  Porte.  The  Porte  declined, 
and  Italy  proceeded  to  the  occupation  and 
Uockade  of  the  Libyan  coast,  while  the  Turks 
retreated  into  the  interior,  tdcing  up  the  uttm- 
sive  and  harassing  the  Italian  lines.  Austria 
dfl^recated  any  attadc  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  .Mriatie,  and  Russia  took  the  same  position 
with  respect  to  the  Il«rdanelles.  As  a  result  of 
the  Italo-Turkish  War,  Turkey  bound  herself  to 
withdraw  her  troops  from  Tripoli,  but  did  not 
recognize  the  sovereignty  of  Italy.  She  was  to 
have  a  representative  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  Mohammedans  in  Tripoli,  while  Italy 
pledged  herself  to  restore  to  Turk^  the  .^!taean 
Islands  occupied  by  the  Italian  troinw  and  to 
pay  that  part  of  the  Ottoman  public  debt  which 
IS  guaranteed  by  the  revenue  of  Tripoli  and 
the  Cyrenaica. 

Foreign  Policy.  In  foreign  polity  the  pre- 
vailing tendency  of  Italian  diplomacy  in  the 
decades  following  the  unification  of  Italy  was  in 
the  direction  of  an  alliance  with  Germany.  This 
was  due  in  part  to  the  attitude  of  France,  be- 
cause, until  the  defeat  of  the  clerical  and  mon- 
archical parties,  tiiere  was  always  the  danger  of 
a  French  reoccupation  of  Home.  Furthermore, 
the  energetic  naval  policy  of  Italy  was  held  by 
France  to  endanger  her  interests  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Italian  ambitions  with  r^rd  to  Timis, 
first  stimulated  by  Austria  and  Russia  at  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  (1878),  were  frustrated  by 
the  French  occupation  of  that  r^on  as  a 
colony  in  1881  with  the  connivance  of  Great 
Britain  and  Germany.  As  the  latter  fact  was 
unknown  at  the  time  in  Italy,  Bismardc  con- 
trived to  utilize  the  strong  resentment  of  Italy 
against  France  to  bring  about  a  ramiroehement 
between  Italy  and  Austria  in  spite  of  the  strong 
Irredentist  (see  Ibsedbntisu),  anti-Austrian 
feeling  in  Italy,  and,  May  20,  1882,  the  famous 
Triple  Alliance  was  concluded  which  has  been 
renewed  at  various  periods  uid  for  1^  last  time 
in  1912  for  1012-17. 

Relations  with  Austria,  which  had  always 
been  difficult  on  account  of  the  movement  ror 
the  restoration  of  the  Italian  provinces  still  held 
Austria  and  tJie  conflict  between  Austrian 
clericalism  and  Italian  anticlericalism,  were 
complicated  still  further  after  1897  by  the 
Italian  distrust  of  the  Balkan  policy  of  Aus- 
tria. The  Austrian  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  in  October,  1908,  agitated  public 
opinion  greatly,  and  the  storm  of  indignatimi 
was  only  reduced  slightly  by  econonic  arrange* 
ments  for  Italian  raUways  in  the  Balkans.  The 
moiace  of  an  'Austrian  Albania  vrilieh  often 
arose  was  settled  by  the  agreement  between 
the  Powers  for  the  preservation  of  Albania's  in- 
dependence in  1012.  But  the  efforts  mad«  by 
Germany  to  reconcile  Austria  and  Italy  prov^ 
only  of  temporary  value,  and  upon  the  outbreak 
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of  the  war  between  the  Triple  Entente  and  the 
Dual  Monarchy  and  Germany  in  1914  loud  de- 
mands wefe  made  upon  the  Italian  government 
to  fulfill  the  wishee  of  the  Italian  Irredentists 
and  take  Triest  and  Trent  for  Italy.  As  Italy 
had  not  been  consulted  in  the  negotiations  lead- 
ing to  the  Great  War  of  1914,  she  decided  to 
remain  neutral  and  not  join  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria. This  attitude  of  Italy  waa  of  great  Talue 
to  France  becanee  no  troops  were  neeeflaary.to 
protect  the  Italian  frontier.     See  Was  m 

£UBOFB. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  relations  between  Italy 
and  the  western  European  Powers  have  gradu- 
ally improved  in  recent  years.  Since  the  close 
of  the  teriff  war  with  France  in  1898  and  after 
the  agreement  of  France  on  the  Italian  policy 
in  Tripoli,  a  strong  current  of  popular  opinion 
expressed  itself  in  empathy  with  closer  rela- 
tions with  France.  As  a  ruult^  agreements  tm 
Mediterranean  and  African  affairs  between  It- 
aly, France,  and  Great  Britain  were  arranged, 
and  in  1902  the  French  Ambassador  at  Rome 
declared  that  a  conflict  between  the  two  Latin 
nations  was  no  longer  possible.  The  visit  of 
President  Loubet  to  Rome  in  1904  confirmed 
these  friendly  relations,  and  Italian  diplomacy 
supported  France  at  the  Algeciras  Conference, 
aluion^  this  antagonism  to  the  aims  of  Ger- 
many In  Morocco  was  rather  resented  ly  the 
latter.  ^Dds  same  popular  sentiment  for  France 
seems  to  have  had  a  strong  influence  on  the  atti- 
tude of  Italy  at  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
War  of  1914.  See  Katiohal  CoAn  or  Abus; 
Nationai.  Fugs. 

Blblloerapby.  GGnsBAL  Dbbcbiption.  Val- 
lardi,  L'  Italia  aotto  V  aapetto  fisico,  atorim>,  let- 
terario,  tirtistioo,  militare  et  atatUtico  (Milan, 
1850-86);  Altavilla,  II  regno  Italia  (Turin, 
187S) ;  Ziareleye,  l/ItaUewtv^  {Paris,  1881) ; 
Nissen,  /totuoJ^  LandesJcunde,  toI.  i  (Berlin, 
1883) ;  A  J.  C.  Har^  Cities  of  Tiorthom  Italy 
(London,  1884);  De  Amicis,  Travels  in  Italy 
(New  York,  1886) ;  Premoli,  L' Italia  geografioa 
iUuttrata  (Milan,  1891) ;  Strafforello,  La  patria, 
geografia  dell'  Italia  (Turin,  1891  et  seq.) ;  Ck>rti, 
Le  provincie  d'  Italia  totto  V  aspetto  geografioa  e 
tiorioo  (ib.,  1891  et  seq.);  Fischer,  "Die  sfid- 
europKischen  Ealbinseln,"  in  Unaer  Wieaen  von 
der  Erde  (Prague,  1893) ;  L.  A.  Villari,  Italian 
lAfe  in  Toum  and  Cwmtry  (New  York,  1902) ; 
Edward  Hntton,  Italy  and  the  ftotions  (ib., 

1903)  ;  E.  R.  Williams,  EUl  Towns  of  Italy 
(Boston,  1903);  W.  Deecke.  Italy  (New  York, 

1904)  ;  A.  J.  C.  Hare,  Cities  of  Central  Italy 
(Z  vols.,  ib.,  1904) ;  id.,  Days  near  Rome  (4th 
fid.,  London,  1906) ;  C.  von  Klenze,  Interpreta- 
tion of  Italy  during  the  Last  Two  Centuries 
(Chicago,  1907)  ;  J.  C.  Bnrdchardt,  Cicerone 
(Eng.  trans.,  New  York,  1908) ;  W.  R.  Thayer, 
Itahoa:  Btudiet  in  Italian  Life  and  Letters 
(Boston,  1908);  Cecil  Headlam,  Venetia  and 
northern  Italy  (New  York,  1908) ;  C.  L.  Duff- 
Gordon,  Home  Life  in  Italy  (ib.,  1908) ;  Heniy 
James,  Italian  Bows  (Boston,  1909);  A.  J.  C. 
Hare,  Cities  of  Southern  Italy  (New  York, 
1911);  E.  R.  Williams,  Plain  Touma  of  Italy 
( Boston,  19 1 1 ) ;  E.  B.  d'  Auvergne,  Famous 
Castles  and  Palaees  of  Italy  (New  YoriE.  1011) ; 
T.  B.  Batcheller,  Italian  Castles  and  Country 
Beats  (ib.,  ISll);  E.  H.  and  £.  W.  Blashfield, 
Italian  Cities  (lb.,  1912);  Edward  Button, 
Cities  of  Romagna  and  the  Marches  (ib.,  1013) ; 
Andr«  Manrel,  Little  Cities  of  Italy  (ib.,  1013). 

Aqbioultubb.  Ctntiani,  1/ Agriooltura  in  ItaUa 


(Milan,  1885) ;  Eheberg,  A^ntrMe  ZustSnde  in 
Italien  (Leipzig,  1886) ;  Beauclerk,  Aural  Itaiy 
(London,  1889) ;  Gatte,  Agricoltura  e  socitUiamo 
(Milan,  1900) ;  Ghio,  "Les  dernidres  crises 
agraires  en  Italic"  in  Journal  dea  Economiates, 
vol.  xlvii  ( Paris,  1901 ) ;  Mase-Dari,  "La  situa- 
eione  agricola  e  il  possibile  rimedio,"  in  La  Re- 
forma  Socials,  vol.  xii  (Turin,  1902) ;  Bacea- 
glini.  La  legislaeione  italiana  aul  crvdito  «^ra- 
rio  (Rome,  Idll);  Ministerio  de  Agricultura, 
Industria  e  Ctamnercii^  Bollettino,  senes  A,  B,  O 
(ib.,  current) ;  id.,  Jfotifie  periodiche  di  statis- 
tioa  agraria  (ib.,  current). 

GovEBNUENT.  De  Momhvnes,  Constitutions 
ettrop^ennea  (Paris,  1881) ;  Mlnghetti,  /  partiti 
politici  (Bologna,  1881);  Garelli  deUa  Morea, 
II  diritto  amminiatrativo  italiano  (7th  ed., 
Turin,  188S)  ;  Sachs,  L' Italic,  sea  finances  et  aon 
dAveloppement  ^conomigue  depuis  I'unifioation 
du  royaume  (Rome,  1886);  Brus^  "Italien," 
In  Marquardsen,  Han^moh  des  Offentliehen 
Reehts  (Freiburg,  1886);  Lindsay  and  Rowe, 
"The  Constitution  of  ItaW,"  in  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  »>cial  Science,  Annals 
(Philadelphia,  1894) ;  G.  A.  Ruiz,  "Amend- 
ments to  the  Italian  Constitution,"  ib.  (ib., 
1806);  Morini,  La  deoadema  del  sentimentn 
monarchico  in  Italia,  Cause  e  rimedie  (Florence, 
1000) ;  Lowell,  Gotiemment  and  Parties  in  Con- 
tinental Europe  (Boston,  1900) ;  Federico  Gar- 
landa,  2fem  Italy:  A  Disoussion  of  its  Presenf 
PoZitioal  and  Social  Conditions  (New  York, 
1011);  Albert  Zacher,  Italien  von  Heutc;  kiS' 
toriach-politisch-nationaWkonomisoh  Betrachtet 
(Heidelberg,  1911);  Napoleone  Colajanni,  / 
partiti  politici  in  Italia  (Rome,  1912);  ArUiur 
Rosenberg,  Der  Stoat  der  alten  IttUiker  (Berlin, 
1013) ;  Enrico  Corradlni,  II  noetonolismo  itali- 
ano (MiUn,  1914). 

Antiquitiks.  Castelfranco,  "P^toethnolo^e 
italienne,"  in  Revue  dfanthropologie,  vols,  i-ir 
(Paris,  1886-80);  Pigorini,  "Le  popolazioni 
della  valle  del  Po,"  in  /I  primiero  congreaao  geo- 
grafico,  vol.  i  (Genoa,  1802) ;  Montelius,  La 
civilisation  primitive  en  Italic  depuia  I'intro- 
dttction  dea  m^taua  (Stockholm,  180S) ;  Zaba- 
Towflki,  Lea  raoea  de  V  Italic  (Paris,  1897); 
Giuseppe  Sergi,  The  Mediterranean  Race:  A 
Study  of  the  Origin  of  European  Peoplea  (Lon- 
don, 1901);  George  Dennis,  Citiea  and  Ceme- 
teries of  Btruria  (2  vols..  New  York,  1907); 
T.  E.  Peet,  Stone  md  Brotum  Ages  in  Italy  and 
Sicily  (Oxford,  1009);  A  L.  Prothingham,  Ro- 
man Cities  in  Italy  and  Dalmatia  (New  York, 
1910) ;  A.  M0B80,  Daion  of  Mediterranean  Civi- 
lization (ib.,  1011) ;  Rf^rt  Munroe,  Paleolithio 
Man  and  Terramara  Settlements  in  Europe 
(Edinburgh,  1912). 

HiSTOBT.  For  the  earliest  period  of  Italian 
history:  J.  B.  Bury,  Later  Romiat  Empire  (2 
vols.,  London,  1880) ;  Thomas  Hodgfcin,  Italy 
and  her  Invaders  (8  vols.,  Oxford,  1892-99); 
Pasquale  Villari,  Le  invaaioni  barhariche  in  Italia 
(Milan,  1901;  Eng.  trans.,  2  vols.,  New  York, 
1902).  For  the  period  after  Charlemagne: 
Gr^orovius,  Biatory  of  the  City  of  Rom^  in  the 
MiMle  Ages,  translated  by  Hamilton  (8  vols, 
in  13,  London,  1894-1902),  which  in  spite  of  Its 
name  gives  a  good  account  of  the  struggles  in  the 
rest  of  Italy;  Hartmann,  Oeschiohte  Italiens 
im  MittOalter  (Leipzig,  1897);  J.  C.  Simonde 
de  Sismondi,  History  of  the  Italian  RepuhUea  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  edited  William  Boulting 
(New  York,  1906) ;  Chalandon,  Histoire  de  la 
domination  normande  en  Italie  et  en  SteUe  (2 
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ycAb.,  Paris,  1907);  Pasqiule  Villari.  I/ItaUa 
da  Carlo  Magna  €Ula  morte  di  ArHgo,  vol.  tU 
(Milan,  1910;  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1910);  id^ 
Jfedfopol  Italy  from  Charlemagne  to  Henry  VII 
(Kew  York,  1910) ;  H.  D.  Sedgwick,  Italy  in  the 
Thirteenth  Century  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1912),  con- 
tains a  bibiiography.  For  the  relation  of  the 
Empire  and  Ital^:  Wilhelm  yon  Qieaebrecht, 
Oeechichte  der  deutaohen  Kaiaenseit  (6  vols., 
Brunswick,  1866-95).  For  the  fifteenth  and  aix- 
teenth  centuriei:  Jacob  Burdchardt,  The  Oioi- 
UeaHon  of  the  Period  of  the  Renaiiaanoe  in 
Italy  (London,  1898);  J.  A.  Symonds,  The 
Renaiseance  in  Italy  (7  vols.,  ib.,  1877-1904)  ; 
Stanly  Leathes,  "Italy  and  her  Invaders,"  in 
Cambridge  Modem  Bietory,  vol.  i  (New  York, 
1S02).  On  the  nineteenth  century:  Miatrali,  Da 
Novara  a  Roma  (6  vols.,  Rome,  1870-79);  H. 
Von  Treitschke,  Eietorische  und  politieche  Auf- 
$&tze,  TOl.  ii  (Sth  ed.,  Leipzig,  1886) ;  Tivaroni, 
Btoria  eritiea  del  Ritorgimento  (9  vols.,  Turin, 
1801-06)  ;  W.  R.  Thayer,  Daum  of  Italian  Inde- 
pcHdenoe  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1893);  Bolton  King, 
Bietory  of  Ittaian  Unity,  1814-1871  (2  vols., 
London,  1899),  contains  a  bibliography;  W.  J. 
Stillman,  Union  of  Italy,  1815-95  (New  York, 
1909).  For  the  period  1849-70:  E.  Quinet, 
Revolution  d^Italio  (Paris,  1857);  Hermann 
Reuchlin,  Oeeohiohte  Italiene  von  der  Oriindrung 
der  regierenden  Dynaetien  bia  «ur  Oegentoart 
(4  vols.,  Leipzig,  186»-73);  OratUna,  Storia 
d^ItaUa  (18^2);  R.  de  Cesare^  Loet  Days  of 
Papal  Rome,  1850-1870  (Boston,  1909).  For 
the  period  1860-80 :  Ceaaresco,  The  Liberation  of 
Italy,  1815-70  (London,  1895) ;  Arangio-Ruiz, 
Btoria  coatitusfionale  del  regno  d'  Italia,  1848-98 
(Florence,  1890);  Pietro  Orai,  Modem  Italy, 
1748-1898,  translated  from  the  Italian  and  pub- 
lished in  "Stories  of  the  Nations  Series"  (New 
York,  1900  ;  3d  ItaL  ed.,  Milan,  1912),  oontains 
a  bibliography.  For  recent  histories:  Jt^- 
ston,  Napoleonio  Empire  in  Southern  Italy  and 
the  Riae  of  the  Secret  Sooietiea  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1904)  ;  Gori,  "11  r^o  d' Italia,  1860- 
1900,"  in  Btoria  Politico  (P  Italia  (Florence, 
1904) ;  King  and  Okey,  The  Italy  of  Today  (2d 
ed.,  New  York,  1904) ;  F.  M.  Crawford,  South- 
ern Italy  and  the  Rulera  of  the  South  ( London, 
1908).  Iteale  Accademia  dei  Lincei,  Ginquanta 
anni  di  atoria  italiani  ( 3  vols.,  Milan,  191 1 ) ; 
M.  C.  Praser,  Italian  Teaterdaya  (2  vols.. 
New  York,  1913).  For  bibliography:  Langl(^ 
Manuel  de  bibUographio  Matorique  (Paris,  1896) ; 
Cambridge  Modem  Hiatoryt  wl>  i  (New  Yorl^ 
1002). 

ITAIiT,  Fees  Chubch  in,  known  also  as  the 
EvAKOEUCAL  Itauan  Chubch.  An  organiza- 
tion established  by  the  Italian  patriot  and 
reformer  Alessandro  Gavazzi  (q.v.)  in  1870. 
He  brought  t4%ether  23  scattered  independent 
congregations  in  a  Gleneral  Aascmbly.  In  1874 
a  confession  of  faith  was  prepared,  and  the 
name  Free  Church  in  Ital^  was  adopted.  This 
confession  was  a  declaration  of  the  principles 
held  by  all  evangelical  Christians,  and  the  Free 
Church  is  in  harmony  with  the  Waldensian  and 
other  Protestant  churches.  The  constitution  is 
partly  Presbyterian  luid  partly  Congregational 
or  Independent,  the  General  Assembly  being  com- 
posed of  deputies  from  the  chnrohes,  and  each 
church  independent  of  all  the  otiiers  in  local  af- 
fairs. The  General  Assembly  appoints  the  com- 
mittee that  superintends  the  entire  work,  and  the 
funds  collected  by  the  commissioners  are  remitted 
directly  to  tiiat  cwnmittee.   In  1891,  by  royal 
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decree,  the  title  Chieea  Eraagdiea  Itallana  was 
given  to  the  churdL  It  has  spread  rapidly.  The 
church  is  divided  Into  10  districts,  embracing 
aboat  40  congregations  and  2000  conmiunicants. 
It  maintains  elementary  and  Sunday  schools. 
Among  its  buildings  is  the  old  church  of  San 
Jacopio  in  Florence,  bought  and  presented  b^ 
friends  in  Great  Britain.  The  theological  semi- 
nary, in  which  Gavazzi  was  professor  of  sacred 
rhetoric,  was  originally  near  the  Vatican  in 
Rnne,  but  in  1891  was  removed  to  Floraic& 
The  dty  of  Florence  gives  an  annual  bounty  to 
one  or  more  of  the  Free  Church  schools. 

ITASCA,  I-t&s^A,  Lake  (so  named  by 
Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  from  the  barbarous  Lat. 
Veritas  caput,  true  head  or  source;  Indian  name. 
Omuakoaeaagauegoum) .  The  largest  of  several 
small  lakes,  lying  in  a  l>asin  in  Beltrami  Co., 
Minn.  (Map;  Minnesota,  B  3).  It  consists  of 
three  long,  narrow  arms— one  extoiding  to  the 
north,  frcon  which  emerges  the  Missisrtppi  River 
(q.v.);  one  to  the  southeast;  and  one  to  the 
aouthwest.  The  arms  are  of  about  equal  lengUi; 
their  combined  shore  length  is  about  13  miles, 
and  the  area  of  the  lake  is  1130  acres.  The  lake 
was  discovered  In  1832  by  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft 
(q.v.).  Itasca  State  Park,  a  tract  including 
19,700  acres,  was  created  by  an  Act  of  the 
Minnesota  State  L^slature  in  1891.  For  a 
detailed  description  of  this  region  and  its  his- 
tory, consult  J.  y.  Brower,  Itaaoa  Btate  Park 
(St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1904). 

ITATA  i^ti'tk)  APFAIB.  In  American 
history,  an  affair  rising  from  the  seizure  by  the 
United  States  in  1891,  for  an  all^jfed  infraction 
of  her  neutrality  laws,  of  a  vessel,  the  Itata, 
owned  by  insurg^ts  against  the  government  of 
Chile.  In  AprU,  1891,  this  vessel  was  ordered 
to  California  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a 
large  quantity  of  arms  and  munitions  which  an 
agent  of  the  insurgent  party  had  purchased  in 
the  United  States  with  a  view  to  sending  them 
to  Chile  for  the  use  of  the  inanrrectionary  forces. 
During  her  voyage  to  California  the  Itata  bzA 
on  board  several  small  cannon  and  a  few  old 
muskets  and  at  a  Chilean  port  took  on  board 
12  soldiers  to  serve  aa  stokers.  At  Cape  San 
Lncaa  the  cannon  and  ammunition,  together 
with  the  arma  and  uniforms  of  the  soldtw^ 
were  packed  in  tile  hold  of  the  vessel.  The  arms 
and  ammunition  purchased  in  New  Yoric,  hav- 
ing been  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  were  loaded 
on  a  schooner,  afterward  were  transferred  to  the 
Itata  off  the  southern  coast  of  California,  and 
in  due  time  the  vessel  proceeded  on  her  way  to 
Chile.  By  direction  of  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States  an  effort  had  been  made  to 
detain  her,  on  the  ground  that  the  neutrality 
laws  of  the  country  were  l>eing  violated,  but  she 
succeeded  in  escaping  from  tiie  offioera  left  In 
charge  of  her.  Tae  cmiser  Oharietton  was  then 
sent  in  pursuit.  The  Itata  was  overtaken  on 
June  4,  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  Rear  Ad- 
miral Brown,  and  was  given  over  to  the  custody 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  at  San  Di^ 
for  trial,  on  the  charge  of  violating  the  neu- 
trality laws  of  the  United  States.  Upon  trial 
it  was  hdd  that  the  facts,  as  set  forth  above, 
did  not  constitute  tiie  fitting  out  of  a  hostile 
expedition  against  a  government  with  which  the 
United  Statas  was  at  peace,  and  that  the  mere 
purchase  and  transportation  of  arms  to  a  party 
of  insurgents  in  a  foreign  country  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  trade  was  not  a  violation  of  the 
neutral  duty  of  the  United  States  or  a  vi<datiMt 
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of  her  neutiuUty  laws.  The  affair  aroused  con- 
siderable excitement  in  the  United  States,  and 
loud  compUints  were  made  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  authority  of  the  United  States  was 
defied  by  the  officers  of  the  vessel  at  San  Diego. 

ITATIAIA,  «'t&-tyl'&.  The  highest  moun- 
tain in  Brazil.    It  iB  9739  feet  high. 

ITCH  ( A3.  gyoPot  frcan  giocan,  OHO.  j%uxhM, 
Ger.  jvclam,  to  itch),  also  called  ScAmas  and 
PsoiA.  A  parasitic  disease  ol  the  akin,  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  larvae  or  mature  specimens 
of  Uie  Aoarua  (or  Sarooptw)  teahiei,  which 
burrows  into  the  int^piment.  The  lesions  are 
caused  more  by  the  scratching  of  the  patient 
than  by  the  presence  of  the  insect.  The  result- 
ing eruption  is  multiform,  papules,  Teaicles,  and 
large  enchymatous  pustules  occurring,  besides 
crusts  and  scratch  marics.  In  mild  eases  or 
early  in  an  attack  the  synmtonu  are  itching, 
which  is  worse  at  night,  and  a  few  papules  or 
Tesieles.  The  diagnosis  is  established  by  the 
discoveiy  of  the  oanioulitt,  or  burrow,  left  by  the 
female  insect  in  the  skin  in  the  course  of  de- 
positing her  cggB.  This  appears  as  a  minute, 
dotted,  brownish-black  line,  curved  or  sinuous, 
from  %  to  )^  of  an  inch  long,  rarely  several 
inches  long,  ^ese  bumnra'  may  easily  be  seen 
rubbing  a  lltUe  Ink  over  the  surface  and  then 
wiping  the  skin  clean.  The  male  insect  remains 
on  the  surface.  The  female  enters  the  skin  at 
once  and  may  advance  ^  of  an  inch  a  day. 
See  Itoh  Mm. 

Scabies  is  said  by  Bulkley  to  he  fairly  com- 
mon in  the  United  States,  forming  4.06  per  cent 
among  200,000  cases  of  skin  disease  collected  by 
the  American  Dermatological  Association.  It  u 
more  common  in  Europe,  especially  among  the 
poor  and  uncleanly,  though  found  in  all  classes. 
The  disease  is  conveyed  by  direct  bodily  contact 
or  by  means  of  infected  clothing  or  bed  linen. 
Though  other  places  may  be  firrt  attacked,  the 
earliest  lesions  are  commonly  found  between  the 
fingers  and  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  wrist. 
The  genital  region,  abdomen,  thighs,  anterior 
fold  of  the  axilla,  as  well  as  all  parts  where 
there  are  warmth  and  pressure  (as  the  waist  and 
InittockB},  are  generally  attacked,  and  in  womea 
the  neighborhood  of  the  nipples  is  early  Invaded 
by  the  eruption.  The  eruption  may  be  looked 
for  wherever  the  skin  is  uiin.  The  dermatitis 
resulting  from  the  parasite  and  from  the 
scratching  caused  by  the  itching  is  a  simple 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  resembling  that  caused 
by  heat,  cold,  or  mechanical  irritants.  The  en- 
trance of  microorganisms  into  the  abraded  sur- 
face may  cause  pustular  lesions.  The  treatment 
for  the  etmdition  is  first  directed  to  kilUw  the 
insects  and  their  ^ga.  This  result  is  ef^ted 
by  tJae  use  of  sulphur.  Naphthol,  icbthyol,  oil 
of  cad^  and  carbolic  acid  are  also  used  to  allay 
the  itching  and  reduce  the  inflammation.  Rein- 
fection from  the  patient's  own  gloves,  muffs, 
bedding,  etc.,  is  possible — an  accident  which  may 
be  obviated  by  baking  or  boiling  the  articles. 

Dhwib  Itch,  also  called  Indian,  Chiitete,  or 
Burmese  rirngtoormf  is  a  form  of  tinea  which  at- 
tadcB  the  opposite  and  inner  sides  of  the  thighs 
and  the  region  of  the  genitals,  the  folds  of  the 
buttocks,  the  skin  under  the  breasts  or  in  the 
axilla,  causing  great  suffering  from  the  extreme 
itching  and  toodemess  which  accompany  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption.  This  variety  of 
tinea  (Tinea  triohopkytina  cruris)  occurs  com- 
monly in  warm  climates,  though  found  in  the 
United  States.    The  treatment  which  seldom 
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fails,  is  the  use  locally  of  gennine  snlphnroils 
acid.  The  application  of  this  remedy  is  to  be 
followed  by  an  ointment  of  tar  uul  zinc,  or 
compound  tincture  of  green  soap.  See  also 
Babbkb'b  Itch;  Pbitbioo;  Rinowobm. 

ITOH.  A  parasitic  disease  of  hOTses,  dogi^ 
and  other  animals.   See  Mahob. 

ITCHAHg.   See  lOHAifQ. 

ITCHEN,  Ich'en.  A  growing  town  and  suburb 
of  Southampton,  England,  on  the  estuary  of  the 
Itchen.   Fop.,  1901,  13,097;  1911,  19,484. 

ITCH  KITE,  AooriM  Boabiei,  or  Sarooptea 
scabiei.  Although  the  itch  was  undoubtedly 
known  both  to  the  Gre^  and  Bomans,  there  is 
no  certain  evidence  that  a  mite  was  recognized 
as  the  cause  of  the  disease  earlier  than  by  Avai- 
zoar,  an  Arabian  physician  of  the  twelfth  een- 
tnry.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  and  till 
the  nineteenth  century  the  neoeseary  oonneeti<m 
between  the  disease  and  the  mito  was  univer- 
sally recognized.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century  the  existence  of  the  itch  mito  was 
distrusted,  until  in  1834  Renucci,  a  Corsican 
student,  demonstrated  the  existence  of  the 
creature.  A  case  reported  in  1892  by  Dr.  Robert 
Hessler,  of  Indianapolis,  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. The  skin  of  the  patient  was  estimated  to 
contain  7,000,000  eggs  and  2,000,000  mi  tee. 

The  itch  mites  of  the  lower  animals  were 
formerly  considered  to  be  distinct  from  the 
species  affecting  human  beings;  but  Raillet, 
tiie  latest  authority,  believes  them  to  he  only 
varieties,  and  It  seems  therefore  that  human 
beings  may  be  infested  from  certain  of  the 
domestic  animals.  The  true  human  itch  is 
Acanu  aoabiei,  now  known  as  iSforooptes  aeabtei 
Aomtnj*/  the  Norway  itoh,  Sarooptet  eoabiei 
cruetotm;  tiiat  of  the  horse,  Bvnopfe*  sooMei 
equi;  of  the  sheep,  Barcopiet  aeahisi  ovia,  etc 
AJl  stages  of  the  parasite  occur  oa  the  host, 
upcHi  which  it  is  absolutely  depoident  for 
existence. 

The  adult  female  mito  is  considerably  largw 
than  the  male;  it  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
and  forms  a  roundish,  grayish-white  corpuscle, 
not  unlike  a  starch  granule;  it  is  about  ^4  of  a 
line  in  length  and  Vj  in  breadtii.  When  seen 
under  the  microscope,  it  presento  a  truncated 
tortoise-like  shape  and  is  seen  to  be  studded 
with  hairs  and  bristles.  The  head  torminates 
in  two  pairs  of  mandibles,  and  these  mandibles 
afford  good  charactoriatic  distinctions  of  the 
species.  The  males  are  much  scarcer  than  the 
females. 

Consult  RaiUet,  ZoGlogie  medioale  (Paris, 
1896),  and  Oabom,  Inaeota  Affeoting  Domeatio 
Animaia  (Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, 1896).   See  Itch;  Acabub  FoLLicuzittDK. 

ITCH  WEED.  A  North  Anurican  marsh 
plant  with  poisonous  properties.  See  Hixx>B(ttE. 

ITEMEZ,  6-ta^iftx.  A  river  of  Braail.  See 
QuapoeA. 

ITH'^ACA.  An  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  the 
home  of  Ulysses  (q.v.).   See  Ithaki. 

ITHAOA.  A  ta^  and  the  county  seat  of 
Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  at  the  head  of  Cayuga 
Lake,  66  miles  northwest  of  Biiuhamton,  <m 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western,  the 
Lehigh  Vall^,  and  the  Central  New  Tork 
Southern  railroads,  and  on  a  branch  of  the  New 
York  Stato  Barge  Canal  (Map:  New  York, 
D  6).  The  SUto  in  1913  constructed  in  Ithaca 
a  canal  terminal  basin.  The  city's  situation 
is  one  of  natural  beauty.  In  addition  to  the 
scenery  of  Cayuga  Lake  that  of  numerous 
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gorges  and  waterfalls  in  the  vicinity  adds  to  its 
attractions,  the  most  noted  of  the  falls  being 
Ithaca,  Triphammer,  Buttermilk,  Enfield,  and 
Taughannock.  The  last,  21&  feet  in  height,  is 
the  highest  waterfaU  in  the  United  States  east 
of  -  the  Rocky  MountaloB.  Oomell  Univwsity 
(q.T.),  which  includes  the  Kew  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  (Allege,  is  picturesquely  situated  on 
East  Hill,  about  400  feet  above  and  overlooking 
the  lake  and  the  city.  Other  features  are  pre- 
paratory schools,  the  Cornell  Library  and  read- 
ing room  (founded  by  Ezra  Comdl,  q.v.)i 
Ithaea  OoiuerTatonr  of  Music,  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  Station,  and  Renwidc  Park. 
Ithaea  is  in  a  produetiTa  farming  and  fruit- 
growing r^ion.  Its  indusbies  include  the 
manufacture  of  chains  for  power  transmission, 
guns,  castings,  calendar  clocks,  advertising 
signs,  p(4}er,  gasoline  engines  and  boats,  bricks, 
and  cement.  There  are  also  several  plants  for 
the  manufacture  of  salt,  which  is  derived  from 
firiven  wells.  The  ci^  owns  and  operates  the 
water  works.  Under  the  charter  of  190S  the 
government  is  vested  in  a  va&yoT  biennially 
elected,  a  council,  a  board  of  public  works,  and 
administrative  officials,  who,  with  the  exception 
of  the  board  of  education,  which  is  chosen  by 
popular  election,  and  of  the  cit?  clerk,  who  is 
appointed  by  Uie  board  of  public  works,  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor.  Among  the  public  build- 
ings are  a  ci^  hospital,  homes  for  aged  women 
and  childrra,  and  the  public  library.  There  are 
a  charities  association  and  a  civic  association 
organized  for  the  purpiDse  of  affording  play- 
grounds for  children  and  of  nuking  the  streets 
and  parka  of  the  ci^  more  attractive.  Pop., 
1890,  11,007;  1900,  13,136;  1910,  14,802;  1914 
<U.  S.  est.),  16,510.  Settled  in  1789,  Ithaca  was 
variously  called  The  Flats,  The  City,  and  Sodom, 
until  about  1806,  when  Simeon  De  Witt  gave  it 
its  present  name.  In  1821  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  village  and  in  1888  was  chartered  as  a  city. 
At  Buttermilk  Falls,  near  Ithaca,  stood  the 
Catawba  Indian  village  Goreorgonel,  built  about 
1753  and  destroyed  in  1779  {September  24)  by 
a  division  of  Sidlivan's  army.  A  bronze  tablet 
now  marks  the  location  of  one  of  Sullivan's 
encampmente.  Ithaca  was  for  many  years  an 
important  canal  port  because  of  ite  early  con- 
nection with  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields  by  the 
Cayuga  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  and  its  situ* 
ation  at  the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake.  It  was  a 
pcnrt  of  lading  for  barges  oariring  coal  cai^oni 
westward  on  the  Erie  OanaL  Its  traffic  declined 
as  through  lines  of  railroad  were  built.  Con- 
sult Selkreg  (ed.),  Landmarkt  of  Tompkim 
County  (Syracuse,  1894). 

XTH'ASI  (formerly  Ithaca,  Gk.  'Wiic^,  Itk- 
aks).  One  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  situated  east 
of  Cephalonia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
narrow  channel  (Map:  Greece,  B  6).  It  b  ob* 
long  in  shape  and  oas  an  area  of  about  38 
square  miles.  Its  surface  is  generally  monn- 
teinous,  rising  in  the  northern  part  to  an  alti- 
tude of  2600  feet.  The  coasts  are  well  indented, 
and  the  mountain  slopes  are  covered  with  vines, 
olives,  and  other  southern  fruits.  Besides  the 
production  of  currants  and  oil,  the  natives  also 
ei^age  in  seafaring  and  fishing.  Administra- 
tively Itbaki  forms  a  part  of  the  Greek  Nom- 
archy  of  Cephalonia  and  had  in  1907  a  popu- 
lation of  13,000.  The  chief  town,  Vathi,  is  tha 
seat  of  a  GredE  bishop  smd  in  1007  had  a  popu- 
lation of  6837.    Ithaki  Is  celebrated  as  the 


home  of  Ulysses,  and  some  cydopean  ruins  near 
Porto  Molo  are  popularly  reputed  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  the  castle  of  Ulysses. 

ITHOUE^  I-thym6  (Lat,  from  Ok.  'IMfOf). 
In  Greek  Ethology,  one  of  ibe  nympha  1^ 
whmn  tlie  infant  Zeus  was  nursed.  The  Bfease* 
nian  hill  and  fortress  of  the  same  name,  known 
now  as  Vurkano,  were  called  after  her.  See 
Messenla.  Consult  Pausanias,  4,  33,  1,  with 
the  notes  on  the  passage  by  Metzig-BlOinner. 

ITHUBIEL,  I-thflM-el.  1.  In  Milttm's  Pars- 
disc  Lost,  one  of  the  two  angels  sent  by  Ga- 
briel to  discover  Satan,  who  had  secretly  entered 
the  Garden  of  Edoi  to  beguile  Adam  and 
Ithuriel  accomplished  this  his  magic  qiear, 
which  revealed  deceit.  2.  In  EJopstock's  Jfe*. 
Biah,  the  guardian  angel  of  Judas  Iscariot,  and, 
after  his  fall,  the  second  angel  of  Simon  Peter. 

ITIN'EBANCY  (from  itinerant,  from  Lat, 
itinerari,  to  journey,  from  iter,  OLat.  i*in«r, 
journey,  from  ire,  Gk.  Uwat,  ienai,  Skt.  i,  to  go). 
A  term  applied  to  the  system  of  limited  pas- 
torates in  the  Methodist  church.  It  originated 
with  Wesley.  To  accomplish  what  he  considered 
necessuy  for  the  revival  of  religion  in  England, 
he  traveled  from  town  to  town  and,  remaining 
but  a  da^  or  two  in  a  place,  adopted  the  plan  of 
commissioning  a  few  competent  men  to  preach 
in  the  societies  which  he  had  organized.  These 
helpers,  as  he  called  them,  rapidly  increased; 
bu^  the  societies  increasing  still  more  rapidly* 
he  found  it  necessary  to  ^tend  and  methodise 
their  labors  and  accordingly  i4)pointed  them  to 
deflnitive  cireuite  for  a  year.  At  first  the  whtde 
country  was  divided  into  seven  of  these  itinerant 
districte,  and  at  Wesl^s  deaUl  there  were  72 
in  England,  3  in  Wales,  7  in  Scotland,  and  2S 
in  Ireland.  The  circuits  were  long,  and  the 
preachers  were  changed  from  one  circuit  to  an- 
other every  year  or  two.  The  system  was  well 
adapted  to  conditions  in  America  among  the 
feebler  churches  and  generally  among  the  fron- 
tier settlemente  of  the  West  In  course  of  time 
it  came  to  be  looked  upon  with  disfovor  hy 
many  in  the  Metho^st  Episcopal  Chureh  North 
of  the  United  States.  The  length  of  time  that  a 
minister  might  remain  in  one  place  was  length- 
ened from  six  months  to  a  year,  then  to  two 
years,  next  to  three  years,  and  then  five  years, 
and  at  the  General  Conferoice  held  in  Chicago 
in   1900  the  time  limit  was   removed;  but 

Kreachers  are  still  appointed  from  year  to  year 
y  the  bishop. 

mNEBA'BinK.   See  iTnraBABT. 

imTEBABT  (Lat.  iHnerarium,  from  iter, 
OLat.  itiner,  jonmey).  The  name  given  by  tiia 
Romans  to  a  table  of  the  stopping  places  be- 
tween two  cities  of  importance,  with  the  dia- 
tances  from  one  to  another.  The  itineraries  of 
the  anciente  contribute  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  ancient  geography,  and  all  seem  to  date  from 
the  later  jgeriod  of  uie  Roman  Empire.  Of  these 
the  most  important  are  the  ItiMeraria  Antonimi 
and  the  /fvneniriwn  HieroaolynUtanufn.  'Ih» 
Itineraria  Antonini  are  two  In  numl)er,  the 
Itinerarium  Provinciarum  and  the  Itin«rarium 
Maritimum — the  former  conteining  the  routes 
through  the  Roman  provinces  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa;  and  the  latter  the  principal  routes 
of  navigators,  who  then  sailed  mainly  along 
the  coaete.  They  take  their  name  from  Anto- 
ninus Oaracalla.  by  whom  they  were  first  pub- 
lished, as  corrected  up  to  his  time,  but  they 
seem  to  Imve  been  originally  prepared  at  aa 
earlier  date.  Tlie  Itntararitm  Bierotolj^mUamm, 
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«r  BurdijfOlente,  was  drawn  up  333  aj>.,  for  the 
use  of  pilgrims  from  Burdigala  (Bordeaux) 
to  Jerusalem.  Among  other  examples  is  the 
lUnerarium  Alewam^,  in  which  the  route  of 
march  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  laid  down; 
this  was  prepared  in  connecti<Hi  with  the  expedi- 
tion of  Constuitius  against  the  Peralans  (S40- 
846  AJ>.) .  A  collected  edition  of  ancient  Itimenh 
ria  was  published  in  Paris  in  1846  by  Durban, 
BeoueU  de»  itimtrmrea  owmm.  Besides,  the 
Antonine  and  Jerusalem  itineraries  are  edited 
by  Farthey  and  Finder  (BerUn.  1847);  the 
Ittmerarium  Aleaandri  by  Volkmann  (Naum- 
burg,  1871);  that  of  Antoninut  Plaomtinua  by 
Oildemeister  (Berlin,  1880).  The  itineraries 
thus  far  named  belong  to  the  Itineraria  A4no- 
tata  or  Boripta;  they  are  in  the  nature  of  bo<^ 
without  maps.  The  famous  so-called  Peutw- 
geritm  Table  (q.T.)  should  be  mentioned  here  as 
the  chief  example  of  the  Itineraria  Piota  (Illua- 
trated  Itineraries);  it  is  a  traveler's  map  of 
all  the  great  highways  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  exists  in  a  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, but  was  originally  compiled  in  the  third 
or  fourth  century  aj>.,  and  is  published  by 
Miller,  Di«  Weltkarte  de»  CaatoriuM  (Ravens- 
burg,  1888).  At  the  mineral  rorings  AqwB 
ApcUinarea,  near  Vicarello  in  iSucuiy,  were 
found  four  silver  cups  in  the  form  of  mifeetones, 
inscribed  with  lists  of  the  stopping  places  on 
tiie  journey  from  Gades  (Cadiz)  to  Rome.  See 
AwTONiNua,  Itiwerabt  op. 

IT  IS  NEVlfB  TOO  ItATE  TO  ICEND.  A 
novel  by  Charles  Reade  (1866). 

ITIUS  P0BT17S,  Ish^-fts  pflr'tfls.  The  place 
whence  Ctesar  (54  b.c.)  set  out  on  his  second 
expedition  to  Britain,  probably  the  modem 
viuwe  of  Wissant  or  Dneasant,  on  the  coast 
of  France,  near  Boulogne.  Consult  T.  Riee 
Holmes,  Ancient  Britain  and  the  Invationa  of 
JulMW  Cceaar  (Oxford,  1908),  and  "Last  Words 
on  Portua  Itius,"  in  The  Cla»$ical  Review,  vol. 
xxiii  (London,  1909) ;  the  latter  article  corrects 
and  supplements  the  earlier  discussion. 

ITO,  i^tb,  HiBOSUUI,  Mabquis  (1841-1909). 
A  Japanese  statesman,  bom  in  the  Province  of 
Oboahn.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  pn^essive 
daimyo  Mori,  he,  with  Inouye  (^v.)  and  others, 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  Yeddo  spies  and  in 
1861  reached  England,  where  they  spent  two 
years  as  students,  but  hurried  home  to  dissuade 
the  Choshu  officers  from  war  with  the  combined 
fleet  of  British,  United  States,  Dutch,  and 
French  men-of-war  at  Shimonoseki  (1864). 
Though  unable  to  prevent  hostilities,  he  as- 
sisted in  the  negotiations  which  followed,  and 
helped  to  open  the  eyes  and  set  the  faces  of  his 
beaten  clansmen  to  a  new  goal,  the  unity  of  all 
Japan  under  the  Mikado,  with  oilarged  powers 
and  with  new  forms  of  civilieaUon  patterned 
after  Western  models.  In  1871  he  studied  the 
coinage  system  of  the  United  States,  and  his  re- 
port resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  decimal  s^- 
tem  of  mcmey  and  the  establishmeDt  of  the  mint 
at  Osaka.  As  one  of  the  vice  ambassadors,  he 
accompanied  Iwflkura  (q.v.)  round  the  world 
in  18!^,  in  an  effort  to  wtain  from  the  Powers 
some  modification  of  the  treaties.  He  was  made 
Ifinister  of  the  Interior  in  1878,  and  in  1882 
visited  Europe  and  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  familiarizing  himself  with  represent- 
ative institutions  preliminary  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  parliamentary  regime  in  Japan.  In 
1886  the  cabinet  was  reconatmcted  according 
to  modem  ideas,  and  in  1886  Ito  became  Min- 


ister President  of  State  and  carried  out  radical 
economic  reforms.  In  1888  he  retired  to  pro- 
pare  the  long-promised  written  constitution,  and 
on  Feb.  11,  1889  (the'  anniversary  gf  Jimmu 
Tenno),  this  magnificent  instrument,  more  lib- 
eral in  its  provisions  than  scwae  European  gov- 
ernments auow,  was  promulgated.  Ito  is  wdl 
called  "The  Fatiier  of  the  ConsHtutlon,"  and  Ua 
volume  of  GommentarieM,  in  illustration  and 
defense  of  Japan's  fundunental  law,  is  worthy 
to  rauk  with  the  Federaliat.  As  Premier,  he 
carried  the  nation  through  the  Chino-Japanese 
War  of  1894-96,  and,  on  resigning  in  favor  of 
the  Yamagata  r^me  in  1896,  was  created  Mar- 

3uis.  He  was  again  Premier  from  Januair  to 
une.  I8B8,  and  from  Oet<A>er,  1900,  to  June, 
1901,  and  in  the  last  year  traveled  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  receiving  the  d^ree  of 
LL.D.  from  Tale  University.  In  St.  Petersburg 
he  is  bdieved  to  have  labored  for  an  understand- 
ing with  Russia  and,  falling,  set  on  foot  nego- 
tiations which  resulted  in  the  alliance  with 
Great  Britain  in  1902.  In  1903  he  became 
Presidoit  of  the  Privy  Coimcil.  After  the  out- 
break of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  he  went  to 
Korea  as  special  adviser  to  the  Emperor  in 
accordance  with  the  treaty  of  alliance  between 
the  two  countries  concluded  Feb.  23,  1904.  Dur- 
ing the  pr<^reBS  of  the  war  the  advice  of  Mar- 
qms  Ito  was  largely  effective  in  shaping  the 
course  of  diplomatic  events.  To  his  influence 
was  generally  attributed  the  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  concluding  peace  at  Portsmouth  on 
terms  profoundly  distasteful  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  Japanese  nation.  In  November,  1906, 
he  n^^iated  with  Korea  a  convention  by  which 
the  foreign  affairs  of  that  country  were  placed 
under  the  control  of  a  Japanese  resident  gen- 
eral, receiving  the  appointment  in  1906.  On 
Oct.  26,  1909,  he  was  assassinated  by  a  Korean 
at  Harbin.  Consult:  J.  W.  Foster,  "Marquis  Ito, 
the  Japanese  Statesman,"  in  International  Quar- 
terly, vol.  ix  (New  York,  1904) ;  G.  T.  Ladd,  In 
Eorea  loith  Margui*  Ito  (ib.,  1908) ;  J.  H.  Long- 
ford, "Reminisccmeee  of  Prince  Ito."  in  JtaHonal 
ReoieiD,  vol.  liv  (London,  1909) ;  K.  Nakamnra, 
Prinoe  Ito,  the  M«m  and  Statesman  (New  York, 
1910). 

ITO,  Ynso  (or  Sueen(»i),  Court  (1843- 
1914).  A  Japanese  naval  officer,  bora  in  Sat- 
suma  Province.  He  studied  at  the  Kaisei  Naval 
College  in  Tokyo  and  entered  the  Imperial  navy 
in  1868.  In  the  civil  war  of  1877  he  com- 
manded the  Nisthin.  He  was  promoted  captain 
in  1882,  rear  admiral  in  command  of  the  stand- 
ing squadron  in  1880,  and  vice  admiral  and 
chief  of  the  Tokoraka  naval  station  in  1892.  In 
the  war  with  China,  as  commander  In  chief  of 
the  combined  squadron,  he  fought  the  battle  of 
the  Yalu.  He  was  made  Viscount  in  1896  and 
Count  in  1907,  having  been  chief  of  the  naval 
general  staff  from  1896  through  the  war  with 
Russia  and  bdng  appointed  fleet  admiral  in 
1905. 

ITONAMAN,  S't6-na'man.  A  stock  of  north- 
east Bolivia,  South  America.  Consult  Chamber- 
lain, in  Journal  de  la  BooitH  des  AmeriooMste* 
de  Parw,  vol.  vii  (n.  s.,  Paris,  1910). 

imi,  fi'tr^.  A  town  in  the  Province  of  Ca> 
serta,  Italy,  90  miles  southeast  of  Rome,  about 
0  miles  northwest  of  Formia.  It  has  a  ruined 
castle  and  houses  built  from  the  masonry  of 
the  ancient  Via  Appia.  It  was  the  native  place 
of  Fra  Diavolo,  whose  history  is  echoed  in 
Auber's  opera  and  in  Washington  Irving'!  The 
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Inn  of  Terraoina.  Cicero  was  murdered  near 
Itri,  and  s  large  tower  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  is  BuppoBed  to  be  his  tomb.  Fop.  (com- 
mune). 1901,  5797;  1911.  4077.  Consult  Bae- 
deker, Bouthem  IttUg  tmd  SMIy  (Ittth  Eng.  ed^ 
Leipzig,  1912). 

I-TSma,  «'tslsg',  or  Ti  TsiNG  (685-713 
A.D.).  One  of  the  taree  great  CSiinese  Buddhist 
travelers  in  India.  The  names  of  the  other  two 
were  Fa-Hien  and  Hiuen  Thsang  (see  Hwe- 
Sanq).  I-Tsing  was  bom  in  the  year  635  at 
Fan- Yang,  near  Peking,  and  he  became  a  de- 
voted fouower  of  the  Buddhist  religion.  In  671 
he  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  India  in  order  to 
joum^  through  we  holy  land  of  Buddhism,  and 
he  qioat  nearly  26  years  Tieiting  scenes  con- 
nected with  Buddha's  life,  at  the  same  time  col- 
lecting texts  and  material  relating  to  the  fnit^ 
He  returned  to  China  in  695  and  devoted  ^e 
remainder  of  his  life  to  translpting,  in  more 
than  100  volumes,  the  treatises  and  l^ks  which 
he  had  gathered.  In  this  way  he  became  the 
founder  of  a  school  for  the  study  of  Buddhist 
literature  in  China.  His  work  is  of  special 
Importance  also  as  a  record  and  descrintion  of 
Inaia  and  the  Malay  Archipelago  at  the  time 
when  he  lived.  His  death  occurred  in  713.  His 
account  of  India  has  been  translated  by  J.  Taka- 
kusu,  A  Record  of  the  Buddhist  Religion  at 
Practiced  in  India  and  the  Malay  Arohip^ago 
(Oxford,  1896).  Another  work  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  travels  in  India  of  60  Chinese 

Silgrtms  of  the  seventh  century  b-c,  was  pub- 
shed  1^  Chavmnnes,  Let  rMgietm  4minentB  qui 
atlirmt  eheroher  la  loi  dans  tee  pays  d'ocoident 
(Paris,  1894). 
ITSUKUSSZICA,  It^BV-kvBh'i-niA.  SeeHiTA- 

JIICA. 

rn^,  e-tSS'.  a  town  in  the  State  of  S80 
Paulo,  Brazil,  situated  in  a  fertile  region  on 
the  Tiet4  Kiver.  It  has  a  Franciscan  monas- 
tery, a  hospital,  iron  and  bronze  foundries, 
cotton  manufactures,  and  a  trade  in  coffee;  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  industrial  centres  of 
Brazil.   Pop.,  11.000: 

mrCALBAH,  d-tmft-18'an.  A  stock  on 
Kio  Chambera,  Ecuador  and  Brazil,  Soutli 
America.  Consult  ChamberlMn,  In  Journal  de 
la  8ooiit4  dee  Amerioametee  de  Parie,  vol.  vii 
(tt.  8.,  Paris,  1910),  and  Beuchat  and  Rivet,  in 
Zeitachrift  fUr  Ethnologie  (Berlin.  1900);  the 
latter  suggest  that  the  Itucale  may  be  Panoan. 

rrURAA  (It'A-r^k)  Aim  THE  ITTTBiB- 
AVa,  It'A-rfi'ani.  A  border  pei^le  and  dis- 
trict between  Syria  and  Arabia,  referred  to 
frequently  by  classical  writers,  by  ancient  his- 
torians, and  mentioned  once  in  the  Hew  Testis 
ment  (Luke  iii.  1).  The  people  doubtless  go 
back  to  Jetur,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael  (Oen. 
zxv.  16;  cf.  1  Chron.  i.  31,  v.  19).  Because  of 
their  seminomadic  character  they  had  for  a 
long  time  no  permanrait  region  of  abode,  so  that 
it  is  not  until  the  fourth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  that  we  find  any  reference  to  a  specifto 
district  /tunao — Luke's  phrase  (iii.  1)  describ- 
ing an  undefined  border  rt^on,  partly  Itorcaa 
and  partly  Trachonitic,  as  in  Acts  xvi.  6.  At 
the  same  time  these  people  moved  within  a 
somewhat  defined  territory,  located  in  the  Anti- 
Lebanon  country,  with  Chalcia  as  their  capital 
— a  territory  which  in  105  b.c.  spread  south- 
ward to  the  borders  of  Galilee  and  doubtless 
southeastward  towards  Trachonitis,  as  indicated 
in  the  Lukan  phrase  (iii.  1).  They  were  Ara- 
bians, whose  old  home  was  to  the  northwest  of 


Medina,  but  who  at  a  very  early  period  moved 
northward  in  search  of  new  quarters.  Some 
time  before  the  exile  they  came  in  conflict  with 
Isradites  east  of  the  J(H*dan.  In  the  second 
oentnry  b.o.  Aristobnhis  I,  King  of  Judiea,  om- 

Sered  some  of  their  bands  and  annexed  their 
■ritory  to  Judcea.  Their  first-known  ruler 
was  Ptolemy,  son  of  Mennteus  (c.88-40  B.C.). 
He  controlled  the  valley  between  the  Lebanons, 
and  fats  influence  extended  nearly  to  Damascus. 
Later  he  was  conquered  by  Pompey,  from  whom 
he  secured  immunity  by  a  payment  of  1000 
talents.  In  40  b.c.  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Lysanias,  whom  Mark  Antony  confirmed  in  his 
position,  but  afterward  (36  B.C.),  at  Cleopatra's 
uistigation,  put  to  death,  and  gave  his  domin- 
ions to  the  emel  and  oovetous  Qneen.  The  ex- 
tensive domain  was  leased  to  Zenodorus,  as 
tetrarcfa,  but,  because  of  his  implication  in  the 
robber  raids  of  Trachonitis,  a  part  of  his  tet- 
rarchy  was  taken  from  him  and  given  to  Herod, 
a  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great.  Another  por- 
tion, with  its  capital  at  Abila  (see  AniLEira), 
was  placed  under  the  rule  of  the  Lysanias  men* 
tioned  in  Luke  iii.  1.  On  the  death  of  Zeno- 
dorus (20  B.C.)  what  remained  of  his  domain 
was  added  to  Herod's  kingdom.  At  Herod's 
death  (4  B.c.)  it  fell  to  his  son  Philip  (Jose- 
phus.  Ant.,  XV,  10,  3),  who  is  called  by  Luke 
(iii.  1)  tetrarch  of  the  Ituraean  and  Trachonitic 
region.  Philip  held  this  r^on  until  his  death 
in  34  A.D.  In  37  A.JJ.  Caligula  gave  the  two 
tetrarohies  to  Agrippa  I.  with  the  title  of  King, 
^rippa  was  eonflrmed  In  thjs  poaaeesion  ^ 
Cwndias  (41  aj>.)  and  seeored  from  him  m 
additi<Mi  the  entire  kingdom  of  his  grandfatbw 
Herod.  On  Agrippa's  death  ( 44  a J>. )  Us 
dominion  was  incorporated  into  the  Koman 
Province  of  Syria.  The  Iturteans  were  warlike, 
famed  as  archers,  and  from  the  days  of  Ciesar 
many  of  them  served  in  the  Roman  armies. 
Cicero  accused  Mark  Antony  of  seeing  to  ter- 
rify the  Senate  with  his  ItursMn  guaras  (PJW- 
lippioe,  ii,  19,  112;  xUi.  18),  and  cohorts  of 
Itnnean  troops  are  frequently  mentioned  in  tiie 
inscriptions  of  the  first  and  second  centuries. 
Consult  SchOrer,  Rietory  of  <A«  Jewieh  People 
«n  the  Time  of  Jeeua  Christ,  vol.  t  (New  Tone, 
1896),  and  G.  A.  Smith,  Bietorioal  Geography 
of  the  Holy  Land  (11th  ed.,  ib.,  1904). 

ITT^BKDE,  e-t^BS-Dft,  AauSTfN  DE  (1783- 
1824).  Emperor  of  Mexico.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  nobleman  of  Navarre,  who  emigrated  to  New 
Spain  shortly  before  the  birth  of  his  son,  who 
was  born  at  Valladolid  (since  1828  known  as 
Mor^a),  Sept.  27.  1783.  Don  Agustfn  entered 
the  army  in  1798  and  during  the  inaurreettoa 
of  1810  fought  for  the  Spanish  cause.  He  was 
advanced  to  the  position  of  commander  in  dhief 
of  the  provinces  of  Guanajuato  and  Miehoacan 
in  1815,  but  this  post  waa  soon  taken  sw^ 
from  hiia. 

From  1816  to  1820  Itflrbide  was  out  of  the 
military  service.  When  in  this  latter  year,  and 
by  order  of  the  Cortes,  the  constitution  fif  1812 
was  proclaimed,  the  Viceroy  gave  him  com- 
mand of  the  Spanish  Army  of  the  Sooth,  with 
orders  to  proclaim  the  al»o1ute  power  of  Fer- 
dinand VII ;  but  Itdrbide  b^fan  a  series  of 
intrigues  with  the  revolutionary  leaders,  which 
culminated  in  his  proclamation  of  Feb.  24,  1821. 
the  so-called  Plan  of  Iguala,  wherein  complete 
independence  of  Spain  under  a  prince  of  the 
n^al  family  was  offered  to  tiie  people.  Tliia 
plan  rapidly  gained  adherent*,   nom  a  amall 
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force  of  some  2500  men,  with  which  be  had  left 
Mexico  in  November,  1820,  his  army  had  in- 
creased, hy  the  spring  of  1821,  to  6000.  He 
gained  possession  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Puebla,  and 
tm  Sq>tember  21  entered  tiie  eify  of  Mexico  at 
the  head  of  16,000  men.  The  Viceroy  signed 
a  treaty  with  the  insurgent  providing  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Plan  of  IgtuUa,  and  stipulating, 
in  addition,  that  in  case  of  the  refusal  of  the 
princes  of  the  royal  family  to  occupy  such  a 
position,  the  Mexicans  ahoold  choose  an  emperor 
for  themselves.  A  r^ency  was  formed,  with 
Itdrbide  at  its  head,  and  he  was  at  the  same 
time  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  army. 
A  national  C(mgre88  was  convened  at  Mexico. 
The  new  government  avoided  hanh  measures 
and  succeeded  in  eetabllBhing  peace,  but  dissm- 
siona  broke  out  In  the  legeucy,  the  troops  be* 
came  clamorous  for  pay,  and  the  congress  re- 
fused to  meet  their  wishes.  Itttrbide  turned 
to  the  monarchical  party  and  was  by  them 
proclaimed  Emperor  on  May  18,  1822.  He  waa 
crowned,  with  the  title  of  Agtutfn  I,  July  21, 
1822.  Harsh  measures  of  repression  led  to  open 
rd>ellicm.  On  Dee.  2,  1822,  Santa  Anna,  colonel 
of  a  Tf^moit  stationed  at  Vera  Cms,  declared 
for  a  republic,  and  his  «uunple  waa  followed  by 
Guerrero  and  Bravo  in  the  south.  Itdrbide 
saw  himself  deserted  by  those  in  whom  he  had 
placed  most  confidence,  and  sought  to  malce  his 
peace  with  the  country  by  summoning  the  con- 
gress which  he  had  shortly  before  dissolved. 
His  influence,  however,  bad  disappeared,  and  in 
March,  1823,  Itdrbide  offered  his  ^idication  to 
tiie  congress.  He  TeoeWed  a  pension  of  $25,000 
and  was  ordered  to  reside  in  Italy.  He  accord- 
ingly left  Mexico,  spent  the  next  year  in  Italy 
and  England,  and  in  May,  1824,  sailed  for 
Mexico  from  London,  unaware  that  the  Repub- 
lican government  had  outlawed  him,  and  led 
by  the  rq>re8entation8  of  his  partisans  to  believe 
that  Mexico  would  rise  in  arms  to  welcome  him. 
H«  landed  at  Soto  la  Marina,  Jnly  14^  but  mi 
immediatdy  arrested,  taken  before  fhe  provin- 
rial  congress  of  Tamaulipas,  condemned  as  a 
toaitor  by  that  body,  and  shot  in  the  public 
square  of  the  town  of  Padilla,  July  19.  The 
Mexican  government  provided  a  pension  for  his 
wife,  who  resided  for  a  number  of  years  in  Phila- 
delphia, died  there,  and  was  buried  in  Si.  John's 
(R.C.)  Church.  His  grandson,  Agustfn,  was 
adopted  by  the  Emperor  MaximUian  aa  bis  heir 
in  1884.  Consult^  for  a  full  account  of  Ittirbide, 
with  dMa^ptive  lists  of  authorities  cited,  H.  H. 
Bancroft,  Htrtory  of  Meteieo,  vol.  It  ( San  Fran- 
cisco, 1890) ;  Agustfn  de  Itdrbide,  Statemmt 
of  SotM  of  the  Principal  Evmt*  in  the  Public 
Life  of  AgusUn  de  Itiirbide,  translated  by  M.  J. 
Quin  (London,  1824;  Fr.  trans,  by  J.  T.  Parisot, 
Paris,  1824);  C.  M.  de  Bustamente,  Eistoria 
del  Emperador  It^rbide  haeta  au  muerte,  y  nus 
ooneeouencias,  y  eatabledmiento  de  la  R^Ablioa 
FedenU  (Mexico,  1846).    See  HEZICa 

ITUBTJP,  e'ti^-rS^p'.  An  island  of  Japan. 
See  Etobofu, 

ITTS  (Lat.,  from  Ok.  'Irvt).  In  classical 
mythology,  the  son  of  Tereus  and  Procn^  killed 
by  his  mother  and  serred  in  a  dish  to  his  father. 
See  Philouela. 

TTZAf  ^tzB.^  An  important  people  of  Mayan 
stock,  occupying  the  country  about  Lake  Pct*n, 
in  northern  Guatemala.  Their  dialect  is  the 
Maya  proper.  The  ruined  city  of  Chichto-ItzA 
(q.T.)  in  Tneatan  takes  its  name  from  them, 
and,  according  to  their  own  tradition,  th^  re* 
Vol..  Xn.— 32 


moved  thence  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  Maya 
kingdom  about  1420  and  built  a  new  city  on  an 
island  in  the  lake.  They  were  visited  by  Cortte 
in  1626,  but  maintained  their  independence  un- 
til 1697,  when  thrir  country  was  invaded  by 
the  Spaniards  under  Ursna,  who  stormed  thrir 
island  capital,  slaughtering  or  driving  into  the 
lake  great  numbers  of  their  people,  and  raziiw 
to  the  ground  the  21  temples  on  the  island. 
Among  other  spoils  taken  from  the  bouse  of  the 
King  was  a  library  of  sacred  books,  written  in 
hieroglyphics  upon  bark  fibre,  and  containing 
their  historical  traditions,  calendars,  and  rit- 
uals, all  of  which  were  probably  destroyed  by 
the  conquerors.  The  earlier  history  of  the  Itzi 
is  closely  woven  into  that  of  the  great  Maya 
civilization.  The  Maya  chronicles,  called  Books 
of  Chilan  Balam,  relate  to  them  more  than 
to  any  other  tribe  and  carry  thrir  records  baric 
into  the  fifth  century  a.d. 

ITZAHNA,  It'sftm-nft'.  The  mythic  culture 
hero  of  the  Maya  of  Yucatan,  who,  according 
to  their  traditions,  ruled  over  them  as  King  M 
an  early  period,  building  cities,  devising  a  code 
of  laws,  and  inventing  their  calendar  and  hiero- 
glyphic mtem.  He  was  also  claimed  as  a 
teacher  of  uricoltura,  a  miraculous  healer,  and 
the  ruler  of  the  winds  and  rains.  His  shrine 
at  Izamal  was  a  noted  resort  of  pilgrims 
throughout  the  whole  territory  occupied  by  the 
tribes  of  Mayan  stock.  From  the  fact  that  he 
is  said  to  have  come  from  the  East,  and  from 
an  analysis  of  his  varioiis  titles,  among  which 
are  Lord  of  the  Eye  of  the  Day,  Lord  of  the 
Whed  of  the  Months,  etc.,  some  scnolars  conclude 
that  ItzamnA  is  a  personification  of  light.  In  the 
objective  studies  which  have  been  made  on  Maya 
manuscripts  and  sculptures  there  is  a  very  im- 
portant god  who  appears  in  the  guise  of  a 
benevolent  old  man  and  who  is  called  God  D, 
or  the  Roman-nosed  God.  This  is  probably  to 
be  identified  as  Itsamnfi,  whereas  the  equally 
important  Long-nosed  God  may  be  Kukulcan. 
Consult  Shellhas,  "Representation  of  Deities  of 
the  Maya  Manuscripts,"  in  Paper*  of  Peabody 
Museum,  iv,  no.  1  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1904), 
and  Spinden,  "Maya  Art,"  in  Jfemotrs  of  Pea- 
body  Museum^  vi  (ib.,  1913). 

ITZCOATZ.,  et'skd-ft't'l,  IZCOHTTATI.,  Ss*- 
kfl-wa'tl,  or  IZIOCATIt,  e's«-6-ka'tl  (r-1440). 
First  Emperor  of  the  Aztecs.  He  began  to  reign 
in  1427  and  joined  with  the  princes  of  Acolhua 
and  Tlatelulca  in  an  attempt  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  Maxtla,  Emperor  of  Tepanec.  They  suc- 
ceeded after  a  campaign  of  nearly  four  months 
and  captured  the  l^rant,  of  whmn  they  nade  a 
sacrifice.  Itzeoatl  afterward  did  nrada  fw  the 
mental  and  material  improvement  of  his  own 
state  and  people.  Consult  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Ntt- 
five  RfKse*,  vol.  v  (San  Francisco,  1882). 

ITZEHOE,  If  se-hc.  A  town  in  the  Province 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Prussia,  situated  on  the 
StSr,  32  miles  northwest  of  Hamburg  (Map: 
Prussia,  C  2)'.  It  contains  a  twrifth-century 
choreh,  a  Rathans  dating  from  1696,  a  memorial 
to  Kaiser  Wilhelm  I,  and  a  home  for  the  aged, 
founded  in  1240.  There  are  manufactures  of 
sugar,  nets,  Portland  cement,  soap,  carpets,  tex- 
tiles, dyestuffs,  machinery,  iron,  chicory,  and 
cigars;  it  also  builds  ships.  There  is  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  cereals,  cattle,  lumber,  and 
wine.  Pop.,  1900,  15.649;  1910,  16,647.  Itzehoe, 
the  oldest  city  of  Holetein,  had  its  origin  in  a 
castle  erected  in  809  during  the  rri^  of  Charle- 
magne as  a  barrier  against  the  Danes.  The 
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town  receiTed  LQbeck  rights  in  1238  and  was 
the  rjMidence  of  the  counts  of  Holstein. 

TTTK  A,  i-a^,  A  oily  and  the  coontr  seat  of 
Tishomingo  Co.,  Miu.,  114  miles  east  oy  south 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  the  Southern  Railroad 
(Map:  HiBBissippi,  J  1).  It  is  known  for  its 
minera]  springs  and  has  a  coeducational  normal 
institute.  There  are  some  lumbering  interests. 
The  electric-light  plant  is  owned  by  the  ci^. 
Pop.,  1900,  882;  1910,  1221. 

On  Sept.  19,  18fi2,  during  the  Civil  War,  it 
was  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  a  Federal 
force  of  about  10,000  under  General  Roseerana 
and  a  ConfedOTBte  force  of  about  12,000  under 
General  Price,  the  latter  retreating  during  the 
night,  though  neither  side  gained  any  decisive 
advantage.  The  Federal  loss  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing  was  between  700  and  800,  and  the 
Confederate  loss  was  about  the  satae. 

nr^nS,  l-nms.  The  son  of  ^eas,  later 
called  Ascanius.  (Consult  Vergil,  ^nttid,  bk.  i.) 
According  to  some,  the  son  of  Ast^ius  also  bore 
the  name  of  lulus.   See  Asoaniub. 

JVASf  Bum.  pron.  C'van'  ( Suss.,  J ohn ) . 
The  name  of  a  number  of  Ruasian  grand  dukes 
and  czars,  of  whom  the  most  notable  were  the 
first,  third,  and  fourth. 

Ivan  I  Kalita  ( T-1341}  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  Muscovite  Ein^om.  Thouf^h  one  of  the 
younger  princes  by  birth,  he  obtained  through 
extreme  subserviency  to  the  Tatars  the  title  of 
Grand  Prince  (1328).  His  influence  was  still 
more  stroigthened  when  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Khan  collector  of  the  Tatar  vikhod  (tax) 
for  all  the  principalities  of  Russia.  In  this 
capacity  he  became  practically  the  Khan's  pleni- 
potentiary in  his  relatione  to  the  Russian 
princes,  and  he  made  use  of  his  position  to 
weaken  bis  antagonists.  He  also  managed  to 
accumulate  great  wealth  (hence  his  nickname 
Kalita,  i.e.,  bag  of  money).  He  extended  con- 
aiderably  the  limits  of  his  originally  small  prin- 
cipality by  the  purchase  of  land,  villages,  and 
even  of  entire  town  districts  (like  Bieloe,  Ozero, 
Oalitch,  etc.),  as  well  as  by  conquest  and  dip- 
lomatic n^tiations.  His  high  position  with 
the  Tatars  helped  him  to  accelerate  this  process 
and  to  raise  Moscow  from  the  position  of  an 
obscure  village  to  that  of  the  leading  city  of 
Russia.  The  OhrtmMe  calls  him  "the  first  to 
knit  the  Russian  soil  together"  and  particularly 
praises  him  for  having  stt^ped  the  Tatar  raids 
and  tiius  having  brought  peace  to  the  land. 
He  was  also  strong  enough  to  "rid  the  country 
of  robbers"  and  to  secure  public  safety.  The 
introduction  into  Russia  of  the  Byeantine  crim- 
inal code  and  of  agrarian  laws  (the  "Law  of 
Landowners")  is  also  attributed  to  Ivan  Kalita. 
One  of  his  achievements  was  the  transfermoe 
of  the  seat  of  ihe  Metropolitan  to  Moscow  (in 
1326),  which  imde  it  the  reli^us  as  well  as 
the  political  centre  of  Russia.  This  act  greatly 
increased  the  prestige  of  the  Moscow  govern- 
ment, whose  acts  henceforth  seemed  to  lie  sanc- 
tioned by  the  chief  religious  authority  of  the 
country. 

Ivan  III  the  Obeat  (1440-1506)  was  cornier 
of  his  father  Vasili  the  Dark  and  succeeded 
him  as  Grand  Prince  in  1462.  He  successfully 
continued  the  pollOT  of  his  predecessors  which 
aimed  to  -unite  all  Russia  under  the  leadership 
of  Moscow  and  to  strengthen  tiie  power  of  tiie 
princely  dynasty.  He  suppressed  the  appanage 
principalities  and  the  democratic  common- 
wealths, threw  oa  the  Tatar  yoke,  abc^ished  tiw 
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privile^  of  the  boyars  (see  Botas),  and  en- 
tered into  a  long  struggle  with  Lithuania  in 
order  to  regain  some  of  the  Russian  districts 
which  bad  joined  the  latter  eoontry.  The  free 
city  of  Novgorod  had  already  been  devastated  by 
Ivan's  father  and  predecessor  Vasili,  who  had  ex- 
acted from  the  ci^  15,000  rubles  and  an  oath  of 
loyalty  to  Moscow.  To  find  protection  against 
Muscovite  <Hipression,  the  leading  political  party 
of  Novgorod  had  soi^t  Uie  help  of  Lithuania. 
A  treaty  was  concluded  in  1471  with  the  Lithu* 
anbm  Kii^,  Ka^mir,  which  secured  for  Nov- 
gorod all  its  former  privil^es  and  liberties 
under  the  protection  of  a  Lithuanian  viceit^. 
Ivan  III  grasped  this  opportunity  to  declare 
the  people  of  Novgorod  strangers  and  traitors 
to  "orthodoxy,"  and  in  two  punitive  expediti<m8 
of  1476  and  1477  he  conquered  Novgorod  and 
annexed  it  to  Moscow.  The  democratic  insti- 
tutions of  the  ancient  free  city  were  abolished, 
tiiousands  of  its  beet  &miliea  were  transported 
into  the  interior  parts  of  Muscovy,  and  Mns- 
covitea  were  settied  in  Novgorod.  With  its 
freedom  Novgorod  also  lost  m  commercial  dg* 
niflcanee.  The  independmt  princes  of  Yarodav 
and  Rostov  voluntarily  joined  Moscow,  while 
Iver  and  Viatka  were  conquered  by  force  of 
arms  in  1485  and  1489.  The  people  of  the 
minor  principalities  at  this  period  often  desired 
union  with  Moscow,  and  the  territorial  ex- 
tension began  to  assume  a  national  and  religious 
character.  In  1480  submissitm  to  the  Goldw 
Horde  (q.T.)  was  completely  cast  off,  though  it 
had  been  but  nominal  for  some  time;  some- 
what later  tiie  once  terrible  (3olden  Horde  was 
demolished  by  the  Crimean  Khan  (1502).  The 
wars  with  Lithuania  (1492-94  and  1500-03) 
resulted  in  the  annexation  to  Russia  of  the 
cities  of  (Themigov,  Rilsk,  and  Starodub  in  the 
ancient  Russian  territories  of  Smolendc  and 
Sierersk.  This  territorial  extensitm  brought 
Muscovite  Russia  face  to  face  with  Poland  and 
western  Europe.  The  external  relations  of  the 
country,  hitherto  confined  within  the  circle  of 
the  various  principalities  of  Russia,  developed 
now  into  important  diplomatic  relations  with 
western  Europe — with  Poland,  Lithuania,  Sweden, 
the  Teutonic  and  Livonlan  Order  of  Knighta,  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Pope,  etc.  The  for- 
cible and  successful  foreign  pdiey  resulted  in 
tike  strengthening  of  the  idea  of  national  unity 
under  the  leadership  of  an  absolute  monarch. 
The  second  marriage  of  Ivan  III  with  Sophia 
Paleolo^e,  niece  of  the  last  Byzantine  Em- 
peror, in  1492,  favored  the  growth  of  these 
ideas.  Sophia  never  gave  up  her  title  of  Byzan- 
tine Princess,  transferred  her  prestige  to  Moe- 
cow,  sharing  it  with  her  husband,  and  "taught 
him  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  autocracy." 
From  this  time  on,  the  double  eagle  took  its 

Elace  in  the  Russian  arms  and  Russia  claimed 
}  be  the  leritimate  successor  of  Cmistantinoplc 
as  head  of  the  Empire  and  Greek  church.  Ivan's 
full  title  now  read:  "Ivan,  by  the  Grace  of 
God,  Emperor  of  all  Russia,  Grand  Duke  of 
Vladimir  and  Moscow  and  Novgorod  and  Pskov 
and  Tver  and  Perm  and  Ui^  and  Bolgari  and 
the  rest."  Ivan  took  great  interest  in  internal 
improvements.  In  1407  he  issued  the  Sudebmk 
(□.v.),  a  uniform  code  of  laws  for  the  connfaj 
which  laid  down  definite  rules  of  judichd  pro* 
cedure.  He  invited  also  artists  and  oraftunen 
from  Italy  to  encourage  Russian  industry  and 
art  and  embellished  Moscow  witii  buildings,  the 
most  famous  of  which  is  the  UapoDsky  Sobor 
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(cathedral  of  ABgumptioD).  Iran  III  died  in 
1506  and  left  to  hia  eldest  son  and  succesBW, 
Vasili,  67  of  his  towns  and  districts  and  but 
30  to  all  his  other  sons.  In  bis  will  Ivan  set 
forth  a  new  rule  of  auccesaion  according  to 
which  the  domains  of  all  hia  kinsfolk  after 
their  death  were  to  pass  directly  to  the  reign- 
ing grand  duke  inatrad  of  reverting^  as  before^ 
to  the  prince's  heirs. 

IvAif  IV  THE  Tkbsible  (1630-84),  son  of 
Vasili,  was  bom  in  1630  and  was  three  years 
of  age  when  bis  father  died,  his  mother,  Elena 
Glinski,  being  left  as  Regent.  The  government 
fell  into  the  nands  of  the  turbul«it  Doyars  and 
pused  from  the  hands  of  one  notable  family  of 
fwyan  to  those  of  another.  This  gave  rise  to 
atro^Ies  which  were  marked  by  atrocitiea  and 
numerous  executions.  These  impressions  of  his 
youth  and  his  "wretched"  education  turned  Ivan 
into  a  dissolute,  unbalanced,  and  cruel  man, 
who  was  however  swayed  from  time  to  time  by 
good  and  noble  impulses.  These  circumstaDces 
and  his  education  were  also  responsible  for  his 
bate  of  the  boyars.  The  Archbishop  Macarius, 
author  of  the  famous  Chetee  Minei  (Lives  of  the 
Saints),  was  the  only  enlightened  man  near 
Ivan.  He  inspired  Ivan  with  love  for  reading, 
developed  his  intellect,  suggested  to  him  the 
idea  of  Moscow  being  the  third  Rome,  and  en- 
couraged him  in  his  ambition  to  raise  the  Grand 
Duchy  to  an  "Orthodox  Czardom."  Ivan  had 
hardly  reached  bis  majority  when  he  declared 
his  desire  to  marry  and  to  be  coronated  as  Czar 
(q.T.).  The  solenm  act*  was  performed  in  1647; 
the  same  yoar  he  married  Anastuia  of  the 
house  of  Romanor  (q.T.).  The  great  fire  of 
Hoeoow  and  the  enamng  revolt  of  the  people 
"brought  fear  into  Ivai^a  soul";  he  took  new 
councllorB,  chief  among  whom  were  a  priest 
Silvester,  a  nobleman  Adashev,  and  several 
notable  princes,  as  Kiubsky,  Vorotlnsky,  etc. 
By  this  "chosen  council"  the  government  was 
directed  for  13  years,  which  form  the  first  suc- 
cessful and  happy  period  of  the  reign  of  Ivan  IV. 
In  1S60  the  first  Zemski  Sohor  (q.T.),  or  Na- 
tional Assembly,  was  summoned.  The  Sohor 
considered  and  sanctioned  a  new  and  improved 
code  of  laws.  In  1651  an  Ecclesiastical  Sobor 
codified  Uie  rules  of  church  administration  and 
of  religious  life  in  general  in  a  book  of  100 
chapters.  As  a  result  of  these  Sobors,  local 
self-government  and  administration  were  radi- 
cally reformed  and  developed.  In  1662  Kazan 
was  couiiuered,  and  in  1666  the  conquest  of 
Aatrakhan  followed.  The  subjiwatioa  of  these 
Tatar  Khaaiatee  secured  peace  for  the  eastern 
ftvntier  Muscovy  and  opened  up  the  gates 
to  the  east  beyond  the  Ural  Mountains  by  way 
of  the  rivers  Kama  and  Viatka.  In  1660  the 
young  wife  of  Ivan  died  and  Silvester,  Adashev, 
and  Bis  "chosen  councilors"  lost  their  influence 
on  the  Czar;  some  of  them  were  exiled  or  im- 
prisoned, others  entered  the  service  of  Lithu- 
ania. Ivan  b^an  a  life  and  death  stn^Kle 
against  -  the  b^ara.  In  1664  the  Czar  left 
Moscow  for  the  auburb  Alexsadrovo,  and  in 
1666  he  addressed  to  the  capital  two  gramotas 
(letters,  edicts) — one  to  the  clergy  and  boyara, 
and  the  other  to  the  "Orthodox  Christians"  of 
Moscow  City.  In  his  first  gramota  the  Czar 
enumerated  "the  treasons  of  the  boyara,  the 
Toyevodas  (chiefs  of  town  districts)  and  of  all 
prikaznikh  (oflftciala)."  In  his  second  gramota, 
^hicb  was  read  in  the  public  fonun,  Ivan 
tti)|aked  the  people  for  their  loyiJIy.   The  ap- 


peal to  the  people  had  its  efi^ect:  a  deputation 
of  Muscovites,  headed  by  the  clergy,  succeeded 
in  gaining  Ivan's  consent  to  return  to  Moscow, 
on  the  condition,  however,  that  he  should  be 
free  to  deal  witii  his  enemies  as  he  saw  fit,  and 
to  establish  an  oprichnina,  a  sort  of  separate 
estate  for  himself  and  his  household  adiminis- 
tered  by  hia  bodyguard,  or  oprichniki.  With 
the  oprichnina  weU  organized  the  Czar  b^an 
his  campaign  of  making  the  boyars  "harmless." 
One  by  one  he  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  oprichnina  the  cities  and  districts  which 
were  situated  in  the  territories  of  the  former 
udiels  (appanages),  transferring  the  descend- 
ants of  the  princely  families  to  uie  borderlands, 
where  there  were  no  appanage  tradititms.  Their 
hereditary  estates  were  distributed  among  hia 
favorites  and  loyal  bodyguards,  who  thus  became 
landowners.  For  nearly  20  years,  to  his  very 
death,  Ivan  continued  this  policy,  reducing 
nearly  half  of  the  country  to  the  status  of 
oprichnina.  The  other  half,  called,  in  distinc- 
tion of  the  oprichnina,  zemchina,  continued  to 
be  governed  as  formerly  by  the  Boyarskaya 
Duma  (council  of  hoyars).  The  t^richnina  ao- 
etHnpIished  the  task  of  humiliating  the  ancient 
nolulity  of  princely  origin  uid  of  reducing  them 
to  tiie  status  of  "men  of  service."  The  process 
was  accompanied  by  many  cruelties,  which 
gained  for  Ivan  the  sobriquet  "Terrible."  Hie 
oprichnina  strengthened  absolutist  tendencies, 
but  it  weakened  the  country  and  may  be  held 
respcmsible  for  the  disastrous  end  of  the  wars 
with  Lithuania  and  Sweden.  The  anhjngation 
of  Kazan  and  Astrakhan  ^1J  the  RuBsians 
brought  Bnaaia  into  contact  with  the  Sultan  of 
Turkor,  who  repeatedly  demanded  the  return  of 
the  Khanates.  In  1571  the  Crimean  Khan,  a 
vassal  of  Turkey,  entered  and  burned  Moscow. 
But  when  the  Tatars  appeared  the  following 
year  near  the  river  Oka,  they  suffered  a  terrible 
defeat.  These  events,  however,  led  the  Russian 
government  to  consider  the  defense  of  its  south- 
ern frontier.  Heretofore  the  southern  frontier 
of  Husoovy  had  been  along  the  middle  Oka. 
During  the  reign  of  Ivan  many  Ruseisns  settled 
beyond  the  Oka  on  the  "ukraina"  (border),  or 
in  the  "wild  field."  These  colonists  were  known 
as  "free  Cossacks";  they  did  not  recognize  any 
governmental  authorities,  except  their  own 
elected  atamans  (chiefs).  In  1671  the  Musco- 
vite government  b^an  to  settle  her  own  colo- 
nists and  to  fortify  the  "wild  field."  Towards 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  eentnry  the  entire  field 
to  tbe  rivers  Vorskla  and  northern  Draietz  was 
dotted  with  towns  and  fortresses  and  became  an 
int^al  part  of  Muscovv.  This  secured  protec- 
tion against  Tatar  raids  and  opened  the  way 
for  the  colonization  of  the  rich  black-aoil  terri- 
tory of  modem  middle  Russia.  The  "free  Cos- 
sacks," however,  to  avoid  submission  to  Musco- 
vite autiiorities,  left  these  places  and  settled 
in  the  country  at  the  month  of  the  river  Don, 
where  they  gave  rise  to  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don. 
(See  Cossacks.)  The  decline  of  Novgorod  made 
it  necessary  for  Russia  to  have  a  port  on  the 
Baltic  Sea.  The  Knights  of  Livonia  handi- 
capped the  commercial  and  industrial  develop- 
ment of  Russia  by  prohibiting  Russian  mer- 
chants from  passing  throurii  their  territory  and 
preventing  loreign  merchants,  artisans,  and 
artists  from  going  to  Ruaua.   In  1668  Ivan  be- 

SM  a  war  wiUi  IdTtmia.  To  avoid  annexation  to 
usoovy,  Livonia  divided  and  in  separate  parts 
joined  Swedoi,  Lithuania,  and  Poland  (1660- 
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Ql).  In  1676  Stephen  Bathory  was  elected  to 
the  PoliBh-Lithuanian  throne  and  defeated  the 
HoBCOTites  sereral  times.  In  1681  peace  waa 
C(»cluded  throufi^  the  mediation  of  the  papal 
emlBBary,  Ponenn.  Ivan  had  to  give  m  all  hia 
elaima  in  LiT«iia  and  to  return  to  Lithuania 
all  the  territory  formerly  conqnered  his 
armies.  In  1^83  a  treaty  waa  made  with  Sweden 
according  to 'which  Russia  bad  to  give  up  sev- 
eral citief  (Yam,  Eoporie,  and  Korelu).  Two 
other  important  events  took  place  during  the 
reign  of  Ivan  IV.  In  1663  an  English  expedi* 
tion,  headed  by  Chensler,  seeking  a  northwest 
passage  throuni  tho  Arctic  Ocean,  made  Its  ap- 
pearance at  the  month  of  the  northern  Dvina. 
Chensler  found  his  way  to  Moscow,  was  favor- 
ably  received,  and  returned  two  years  later  aa 
the  first  English  Envoy  to  Kussia.  In  1584 
the  ci^  of  Archangel  was  built,  and  commer- 
cial relations  with  £ngland  were  entered  into. 
The  other  important  historical  event  was  the 
beginnii^  {1682)  of  the  conquest  of  Siberia 
(q^.)  by  Yermak. 

Bame  historians,  like  Pnfetaors  Chlstowits 
and  Eovaleoski,  find  in  Ivan  the  Terrible  signs 
of  ifisanity.  In  a  fit  of  fury  he  killed  his  eldest 
son,  Ivan  (1680).  Ivan  was  married  seven 
times.  He  died  in  1684,  leaving  only  two  young 
sons.  Consult  Kazimierz  Waliozewski,  Ivan  the 
Terrible  (Philadelphia,  1904),  containing -a 
bibliography,  and  A.  S.  Rappoport,  Mad  Maje»' 
tiet,  or  BaviHg  Rutert  amd  Bvhminive  Suttjieta 
(London.  1010). 

IVAHOOBOD,  «-v&n'gA-rdt.  A  fortified  town 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Wieprez  with  the  Vis- 
tula in  the  Province  of  Sedcle,  Russian  Poland, 
about  60  miles  southeast  of  Warsaw  (Alap: 
Russia,  B  4).  With  Warsaw,  Novo-Georgievsh, 
and  Brest-Litovak,  it  forma  the  important 
Polish  "quadrilateral."  Pop.,  1912  (est),  6500. 
Ivangorod  was  the  high-water  mark  reached  by 
the  Germans  during  their  first  drive  on  Warsaw 
in  the  European  War  which  hnke  out  in  1914. 
Here  the  Russians  stopped  the  combined  Anstro- 
Oerman  dfensire  movement,  compelling  them 
gradually  to  retire  from  Russiui  Polaiu.  See 

WAB  IN  EtTBOPE. 

ITAHHOE.  A  novel  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(1819)  and  tite  name  of  the  hero. 

IVAN  IVANOVITGH,  i-vin'  6-va'nd-vIch 
(Ruse.,  John  Johnson).    See  Nationai.  Niok- 

VAWU. 

IVANOVO-VQZNBSENSK,  ft-vK'nA-vO  vtU'- 
nyg-syensk'.  A  manufacturing  town  of  Russia, 
in  the  Government  of  Vladimir,  situated  on  the 
river  Uvod,  26  miles  by  rail  north  of  Vladimir 
{Map:  Ruaaia,  F  3).  It  consists  of  the  village 
of  Ivanovo  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  and 
VoEuesensk  on  the  left  bank,  incorporated  in 
1871  as  the  town  of  Ivanovo-Voznesensk.  It  is 
the  second  important  centre  of  the  Russian  cot- 
ton manufacture,  which  gives  employment  to  a 
great  part  of  the  inhabitants,  not  only  of  the 
town,  but  also  of  the  surrounding  disbiet. 
There  are  also  large  cott<H)-printing  and  chemi- 
cal establishments  in  the  town,  as  well  as  large 
ironworks  both  in  the  suburbs  and  in  the  town. 
IvanoTO-Voznesensk  is  connected  by  a  branch 
line  with  the  Moscow  and  Nizhni  Novgorod 
Railway.    Pop.,  1897,  63,900;  1912,  167,72C 

rVABA.  See  Juvaba,  Filippo.   

IVX&ACH,  e've-itK,  Jambs  (1839-  )'. 
A  Scottish  philosopher  and  theok«ian,  bom  in 
C^thnesa.  Oe  was  educated  in  Edinbwgh  at 
the  University  and  New  College;  was  or&ined 
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minister  of  the  United  Free  Church  at  West 
Calder  in  1869;  was  minister  at  FerrybiU, 
Aberdeen,  from  1874  to  1887 ;  and  in  the  United 
Free  Church  College  at  Aberdeen  waa  professor 
of  ap^ogetica  from  1887  to  1907,  then  professor 
of  New  Ttestsment  language  and  literature,  and 
principal  after  lOOS.  Iverach  was  moderator  of 
the  United  Free  church  in  1912-13.  He  contrib- 
uted many  articles  to  the  Spectator  and  pub* 
lished:  Evblution  and  ChrUtianity  (1884),  Life 
and  Times  of  8t.  Paul  (1890),  The  Truth  of 
Christianity  (1896),  Theism  in  the  Light  of 
Present  Science  and  Philosophy  (1899),  Dea- 
eairte*,  Spinoea,  amd  the  New  PhOoeopl^  (1904). 

IVBB^A.   See  HiBBBinA. 

IVES,  Ivz,  Fbedbbio  Eugerb  (1866-  ). 
An  American  inventor,  born  at  Litchfield,  Conn. 
In  1874-78  he  had  charge  of  the  photographic 
lalKtratory  at  Cornell  University.  He  did  much 
pioneer  work  in  developing  photographic  proc- 
esses, with  special  reference  to  orthochromatic 
and  trichronatic  photography  and  to  photo- 
engraving. Among  many  devices  invented  try 
Ives  is  uie  parallax  Btoreogram.  He  receivM 
the  CresBon  and  Scott  L^acy  medals  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  Philadelpbia,  the  Progress 
and  Science  medals  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  London,  and  ihe  Riunford  medal  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

IVES,  Halset  Coolet  (184&-191I).  An 
American  artist  and  museum  director,  bom  at 
Montour  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  trained  at  South 
Kenidngton,  Lmidon,  and  under  Piatowskl.  He 
had  charge  of  the  Art  Dqtartment  at  the  Chi- 
cago World's  Fair  in  1893,  and  in  1904  of  the 
corresponding  department  at  the  St  Louis  Ex- 
position, where  he  received  a  grand  prize  for 
services  to  art  education.  He  several  times 
represented  the  United  States  government  as  a 
commissioner  abroad  with  reference  to  art  mat* 
ters.  In  1806  be  became  director  of  the  Museum 
and  School  of  Fine  Arte  at  St.  Loois. 

IVX8,  I^n  SnxucAB  (1797-1867).  An 
American  theol<^ian.  He  was  bora  at  Maiden, 
Conn.;  was  brought  up  on  bis  father's  farm  in 
Turin,  N.  Y.;  served  during  the  first  year  of 
tfae  War  of  1812  and  studied  at  Hamilton  Col- 
lege; but  in  1819  left  the  Presbytorian  for  the 
Episcopal  cburch,  and  after  study  in  New  York 
was  ordained  in  1823.  He  preached  at  Trinity 
Church.  Philadelphia,  from  1823  to  1827;  at 
Christ  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1827;  and  in 
Christ  Church,  New  Yori^,  until  1831,  when  he 
became  Bishop  of  North  Carolina.  There  bis 
Tractarian  views  brought  him  into  trouble;  he 
recanted,  hut  again  embraced  them,  and  was 
declared  deposed  by  his  act  of  submission  to 
the  Pope  in  1852.  His  apologia.  The  Trials  of  a 
Mind  in  its  Progress  to  Catholicitmf  was  pub- 
lished in  1864.  Ives  spent  his  last  years  as  a 
professor  in  St.  Joseph's  Seminary. 

tVIZA,  or  fBIZA,  e^B^-thh.  The  larger  of  the 
two  Pityuste  Isles  of  the  Balearic  ra^up,  belong- 
ing to  Spain  (Map:  Spain,  F  3).  It  is  situated 
about  60  miles  from  the  mainland  and  66  miles 
southwest  of  the  island  of  Majorca.  Area, 
about  230  square  miles.  The  island  is  moun- 
tainoua  and  well  wooded,  with  fertile  valleys. 
The  principal  industry  is  the  production  of  salt 
by  the  evaporation  of  sea  water  led  into  large 
shallow  lagoons.  Pop.,  1900,  23,656;  1910, 
24,608.  The  chief  town,  Ivlza,  on  the  southeast 
eout,  has  a  fair  harbor  and  a  large  trade  ir. 
salt.    Pop.,  1900,  6327;  1910,  6226. 

IVO  OF  CEABTBB8,  shtr^,  Saiht  (e.l04fr- 
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1116.)  A  medhBTal  Charchman,  Bishop  ol 
CbMrtXBa,  ■ometimes  called  Tto  Camotensis.  He 
was  born  in  Beauvais,  studied  at  Bee,  where  he 
was  a  companion  of  Anselm,  rose  to  the  prorost- 
ebip  of  the  canonry  of  Saint-Qnentin  in  Beau- 
vais, and  in  1090  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Chartres  bj  Pope  Urban  II.  Ivo  is  one  of  the 
heroic  figures  ia  French  mediteval  historyi  ap- 
pearing DOW  as  the  dauntlesB  opponent  of  To^il 
injuttee  and  now  as  the  determined  foe  to 
clerical  wroi^oiiig.  He  figures  in  the  inveeti- 
tnre  controversy  of  hia  time  as  one  of  the 
mediating  and  mollifying  forces,  endeaToring  to 
see  tiiat  both  church  and  state  were  properly 
treated.  (See  Iittestitdbe- )  He  compiled  a 
collection  of  canon  law  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  precedents  to  Gratian's,  edited  by 
Foamier  (Chartres,  1896-97).  His  letters  are 
one  of  the  sources  for  the  history  of  his  time; 
a  French  trandatitui,  edited  by  Merlet,  was 

Sobliriied  at  Chartres,  1886.   His  works  are  in 
.  P.  Higne,  Pa<roIojpia  Lofjua,  vols,  clxi,  dxU 
(Paris,  1854-65). 

I'VOBT  (OF.  ivurie,  ivoire,  Pr.  ivoir«,  It, 
avario,  ML.  ebureum,  from  I^Eit.  ebur,  ivory, 
from  Egypt,  d&A,  d&,  Copt,  ebou,  ehu,  elephant). 
The  name  formerly  given  to  the  main  suostance 
of  the  teeth  of  all  animals,  but  it  is  now  re* 
stricted  to  that  modification  of  dentine,  or  tooth 
substance,  which  ■  in  transverse  sections  shows 
lines  of  different  colors  mnning  in  circular  arcs 
and  forming  by  th^r  decussation  minute  losenge- 
shaped  spaces.  By  this  character,  which  ia 
represented  by  every  portion  of  any  transverse 
section  of  an  elephant's  tusk,  true  ivory  may  be 
distinguished  from  every  other  kind  of  tooth 
substance  and  from  every  counterfeit,  whether 
derived  from  tooth  or  bone.  Although  no  otiier 
teeth,  except  those  of  the  elephant,  present  this 
charaeieristie,  many  other  animals,  such  as  the 
walrus,  narwhal,  and  hippopotamus,  possess 
teeth,  horns,  or  tusks  which,  from  their  large 
size  and  from  their  densiiy,  can  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose  in  the  arts  as  those  for  which 
true  ivory  is  employed.  In  the  case  of  the  ele- 
phant the  tusk  ia  formed  by  the  prolongation 
of  the  upper  inciaor,  while  the  tusk  of  the  hippo- 
potamus and  other  animals  is  a  prolonged 
amine.  Perhi^M  with  the  ancients  "iTory^  was 
used  in  the  broader  sens^  for  Pliny  tells  us 
that  in  Ethiopia  ivory  was  so  plentiful  that  it 
was  used  for  doorpostti,  fences,  and  cattle  stalls. 
The  ivory  of  the  tusks  of  the  African  elephant 
is  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  manu- 
facturer, on  account  of  its  greater  densi^  and 
whit^ess.  The  tusks  are  yellow  or  brown  on 
the  outside,  but  inside  are  snowy  white.  The 
tusks  are  of  all  sizes  from  a  few  ounces  in 
wei^t  to  more  than  100  pounds  each.  Russia, 
and  especially  Siberia,  ohtains  large  quanti- 
ties of  Ivory  from  the  tusks  of  touh  ete> 
phants.  This  product,  called  fossil  ivory,  is 
eomposed  of  calcium  phosphate,  64;  organic 
matter,  24;  water,  11.15;  calcium  carbonate, 
0.10.  There  are  various  chemical  processes  by 
which  it  may  be  dyed  various  colors,  as  black, 
blu^  green,  yellow,  red,  and  violet.  Ivory  arti- 
cles can  be  made  flexible  and  semitranspareot 
by  inuneraion  in  a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid 
en  specific  gravity  1.130,  till  they  become  trans- 
lucent. They  are  then  to  be  taken  out,  washed 
with  water,  and  dried  with  a  soft  cloth,  when 
they  are  found  to  be  as  flexible  as  leather.  They 
harden  on  exposure  to  dry  air,  but  resume  their 
pliancy  when  immersed  in  hot  water.  The  <^»ae- 


ity  and  elasticity  of  old  ivory  may  sometimes 
be  restored  by  boiling  it  in  g«Jatin,  but  no  satis- 
factory method  for.  restoring  its  whiteness  has 
yet  been  dl800vei>ed.   

The  tueka  of  the  elephant  have  from  very 
early  periods  ccmstitntea  an'  important  article 
of  trade,  in  consequence  of  their  great  beauty  as 
a  material  for  ornamental  manufactures  and 
even  works  of  fine  art.  Ivory  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  Solomon  had 
a  throne  of  ivory  and  gold.  The  I^Qrptians  and 
Assyrians  made  much  use  of  this  material  in 
ornamental  work.  With  the  Greeks  it  became  a 
moat  important  material,  and  by  the  hands  of 
the  aculptor  Phidiaa  a  statue  was  produced  of 
the  Olympian  Jupiter  of  such  marvelous  beauty 
and  imposing  majraty  that  it  was  considered  a 
misfortune  to  die  without  having  seen  it.  The 
pupils  of  Phidias  made  many  of  these  colossal 
images  (chryselephantine  statues),  the  bodies 
being  in  ivory  and  the  drapery  in  gold.  It  was 
also  extensively  used  by  the  Romans,  who  were 
supplied  from  Africa,  and  by  them  ita  use  was 
diffused  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  In  fact  it 
was  through  the  consular  diptychs  or  carved 
ivory  tablets,  joined  by  hinges,  containing  within 
a  wax  record  on  which  are  inscribed  official 
names  and  portraits,  that  the  traditions  of 
classical  art  were  passed  along  to  more  bar- 
barous times,  while  later  they  &ured  in  Chris- 
tian art  as  covers  of  miasab  ana  reliquaries. 

During  the  Renaissance  ivory  was  much  used 
for  inlaid  work  in  furniture,  and  the  art  of 
carving  it  was  brought  to  a  high  state  of  cdiill. 
Caake^,  statuettes,  mirror  cases,  chessmen,  and 
many  other  articles  were  made  of  this  material. 
The  town  of  Dieppe  in  France  has  had  its  ivory 
factories  since  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  At  present 
the  demand  for  ivory  is  increasing,  owing  to 
the  great  taste  and  ucill  of  some  of  the  artists 
who  work  in  this  material,  and,  as  the  aupply 
increaaea  but  very  slowly,  it  is  likely  to  become 
very  costly.  The  art  of  working  in  ivory  doubt- 
less had  its  origin  in  India,  where  it  has  always 
been  a  much  valued  material.  In  China  and 
Japan,  especially  the  former  country,  the  deco- 
rative value  of  ivory  is  highly  prized,  and  In- 
finite care  and  patience  are  shown  by  the 
Chinese  in  his  carvinv  on  this  material.  Piano 
keys  supply  the  principal  use  of  ivory,  and  un- 
less the  imitation  products  were  drawn  upon, 
the  natural  article  would  not  suffice  to  meet  this 
single  demand.  Ivory  is  difficult  to  cut,  requir- 
ing the  hardest  and  sharpest  tools,  but  it  ia 
easily  sawed  or  filed.  Large  plates  of  veneer 
are  obtained  by  cutting  a  apirfu  shaving  round 
the  tusks  with  what  is  Imown  as  a  reciprocating 
saw.  It  ia  poliahed  with  varioua  powders.  Every 
scrap  of  material  is  saved  in  uie  manufacture 
of  ivory,  the  scraps,  shavings,  and  dust  being 
converted  into  ivory  blade  or  artists'  pigments. 

The  tusks  of  the  African  elephant  furnish  at 
once  the  greatest  and  t>est  parts  of  the  ivory  of 
commerce,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  estimated 
that  annually  some  70,000  elephants  are  killed. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  many  old  tusks  that 
find  their  way  into  commerce.  In  addition  to 
tusks  obtained  from  killing  elephants  and  those 
derived  from  various  old  supplies,  fossil  ivory 
derived  from  Silieria,  China,  Alaidca,  and  else- 
where figures  prominentiy,  tltough  atatiatics  as 
to  its  amount  are  not  available.  African  tuska 
Bometimea  reach  a  length  of  0  feet  and  weig^ 
200  pounda  or  more,  one  pair  from  German  Eaat 
Africa  weighing  459  pounds  and  the  larger 
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10.16  feet  in  lengCb.  The  tusks  are 
sold  on  toe  basis  of  weight.  Those  of  the  Indian 
elephant  are  smaller,  averaging  under  60  pounds, 
the  largest  tusks  measuring  not  over  4  or  6  feet 
in  length  outside  curve  and  about  16  inches  in 
circumference  at  the  gum  and  weighing  about 
74  pounds. 

Prime  ivory  consists  of  tusks,  each  of  more 
tiian  20  pounds'  weight.  ScrlTeUoes  are  tnska 
weighing  less  than  80  ponnda  each ;  ball  serivel* 
loes  are  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  billiard 
balls;  bagatelles,  not  large  enough  for  the  pro- 
duction of  balls;  while  the  other  classes  are  hol- 
lows, cores,  and  defectives.  Walrus  teeth,  an 
inferior  class  of  ivory  substitute,  commands 
relatively  a  very  low  price  and  is  derived  in 
large  amounts  from  Alaska.  Tusks  of  extinct 
mammoths  have  been  found  18  feet  kmg  and 
weiring  200  pounds.  The  three  great  ivory 
manceis  of  the  world  are  Antwerp,  Londtm,  and 
Liverpool,  the  first  named  beinff  since  180S  tiie 
most  important,  and  the  receipts  ususlly  ex- 
ceeding those  of  Ixmdon. 

On  account  of  the  opvdng  of  the  Congo  Free 


extermination  of  the  dephant,  and  at  the  same 
time  its  usee  grow,  so  consequently  various  sub- 
stitutes must  be  employed,  such  as  celluloid  and 
vf^;etable  ivory  (qq.v.),  the  latter  being  a  prod- 
uct of  increasing  use.  The  world's  production 
of  ivory  fluctuates  greatly. 

Germany  is  the  greatest  consumer  of  ivory 
and  is  usually  followed  by  India,  where  ivtnr 
woricing  is  ctmsidered  as  a  rdi^ons  rite,  in  ad- 
dition to  being  an  important  Industry  carried 
on  in  Mysore  Travancore,  Burma,  in  the  town 
of  Murshidabad,  and  in  Bengal  and  Delhi.  In 
1913  India  imported  243,941  pounds  of  unman- 
ufactured ivory  valued  at  9663,613,  moet  of  it 
from  Africa,  as  except  in  Burma  this  product 
is  preferred  to  that  of  India  or  C^lon. 

Germany  importa  largely  from  En^and,  and 
in  1918,  of  toM  importa  of  316.7  tons  of  raw 
ivory,  102  toot  came  frran  England.  In  the 
United  States  a  tariff  of  80  per  cent  imposed 
by  the  Act  of  1913  on  raw  ivory  affected  the 
American  industry.  Reomt  imports  of  ivory 
by  the  three  countries  are  indicated  in  the  «^ 
companying  tables. 


UNITBD  STATES  IMPORTS  OP  ANIMAL  IVORY  (AND  MANUPACTURB  OF)  IN  ITS  NATURAL  8TAT1 

BitJUeat  tMon  tudint  Junt  90 


ntnaem  noH 

1906 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Pouadi 

Vsluo 

Pounds 

Vftlus 

Pounds 

Valus 

Pounds 

Talu* 

Pounds 

Tains 

Eutom: 

237.468 
370 
3fl,9S0 

8597.961 

1,30! 
111.277 

308.548 
176 
15.574 

8517,871 
99£ 
40.071 

207,162 

$506.43! 

202.448 

•608,301 

811.604 

8817.6ST 

16,507 

40,380 

26,261 

74,151 

43.947 
14 

141XW 
40 

NetM^  ,. 

6.300 

12.617 

28 

H 

80 

178,891 
3.375 

35S 

473,914 
1.469 

^^odmiwdoa: 
Seodud  

311,045 
3.375 

184 

874,539 
2,330 

86 

2(Sje58 
837 

530 

BM.MI 
5«« 

131! 

179.590 

4S4.16S 

332.378 

North  Anuriea: 
Cuadft  

292 

1» 

550 

1.100 

NewfoumUud 
■nd  Lsbrsdor . 
Aria: 

Adra  

RuMis  in  Asia. . . 
AMoa: 
BrhUk  AMm.  B. 
TuAinr  In  Amea, 
EOT*  

11 

23,312 
16.120 

141.891 

21 

71,339 
11,4K 

894.619 

32,832 
17.282 

114.444 

116.976 
9.807 

316.608 

17,178 
14.269 

97,187 

49,367 
7.997 

363,643 

23.996 
12,647 

71,131 

2,841 

70,128 
6.519 

191,702 

6.117 

8.922 
27.286 

44,449 

M,267 

M.9ffr 

13.888 
131,88« 
13S.389 

766,726 

$2.077 ,90( 

692.476 

St,597,26f 

534.200 

Sl,343,55fi 

518,914 

81,341,079 

722.187 

81.831,368 

BSCAPITOLiLTtOM 

Europe  

North  AiDMios  

Aab  

AMaa  

685.208 
195 
89.432 
141,891 

81,600.032 
IK 
SS.73f 
894,611 

427,388 
580 
50,114 
114,444 

81.154,74! 

131 
126.7K 
816,608 

405.015 
550 
31.448 
97.187 

S1,021,64S 

l.VK 
57.364 
263.54! 

408,299 

36,643 
78,972 

Sl.066.6i: 

76,647 
197,819 

586.071 
292 
86.208 
98,716 

81,513,160 
110 
40.795 
267,388 

State  and  the  efforts  of  King  Leopold  to  bring 
the  tvory  trade  to  Bel^um,  that  country  became 
the  worid's  greatest  ivory  mart,  and  usually 
more  ivory  came  to  Belgium  from  the  Congo  and 
Angola  than  to  England  from  all  over  the  world. 
Not  only  is  i^e  amount  of  ivory  not  increasing, 
but  it  must  gradually  sink  to  nothing  with  the 


As  showing  the  range  of  ivory  and  ivory  buIk 
stitutes,  as  well  as  their  relative  cost,  prices  for 
the  London  sale  of  April  23  and  24,  1913,  may 
be  cited.  Walrus  teeth,  good  mixed  sizes, 
brought  4S  to  62  cents  per  pound;  defectives,  8 
to  27  cents  per  pound.  Rhinoceros  horns,  best, 
ranged  from  91*75  to  f2.75;  medinm.  $1.87  to 


QUANTmr,  TALUS,  AND  ATERAGB  PRICE  OP  ITORT  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 


1906 

1907 

1008 

1909 

1910 

1011 

1918 

1918 

QoBBtitiea,  cwt.  (113  lbs.) . . . 
Talue,  £  

9865 
407,843 
41.08 

10,787 
560.662 
61.07 

9346 
431,884 
4&S3 

11.565 
634,066 
40.83 

11,300 
404.308 
44.14 

10.746 
409.658 
4«JiO 

10.040 
'604JI80 
40M 

10,154 
487.608 
48.88 

AvorssA  price  per  cwt.,  £. . . 
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$8.18}  ihor^  mixed,  87  cents  to  $1.31  per  pound. 
Sea-horse  teeth,  mixed,  ourred,  strai^t,  fair, 
and  eraelced,  12  to  31  cents;  bears'  tuws,  11  to 
17  cents  far  pound.   Zanzibar,  Abyssinian,  and 


bent,  but  from  its  crown  is  developed  a  magnifl- 
oent  tuft  of  light-green  pinnated  leaves,  which 
rise  like  inunense  ostrich  feathers  to  a  height  of 
from  30  to  40  feet.  The  flowers  are  tm  a  crowded 


GERMAN  IMPORTS  OF  IVORY 


cussmcAnoar  amd  aonaoa 

1911 

1912 

cuMmcATioit  Am  souaca 

1911 

1013 

Tona 

Tona 

Tom 

Raw  ivo^,  inoludiiis  mliw  tivki: 

S1O.0 
125.9 
70.3 
38.7 
37.8 
0.8 
1.7 
6.0 

ais.7 

103.0 
73.8 
7S.6 
1S.3 
8J 
6.5 

e.4 

Ivory  ihMtB  or  pieoM: 
Total  importatkwa  

17.9 
2.5 
8.9 

76.1 
13.7 
63.6 

S1.8 
4.0 
10.8 

8S.8 

IM 
74.3 

Ivory  in  pbtoa  or  piaoM: 

Prom  OrMt  Britain  

From  AuatrU-Huniftry  

East  Indian  teeth  and  scrfvelloes,  per  hundred- 
weight (112  pounds),  ranged  from  $403.91  to 
$428.26  for  sound  tusks  weighing  on  the  aver- 
age 80  pounds  and  over,  to  $194:66  to  $199.S2 
for  soft  defective  tusks  of  from  3  to  S  pounds. 
Egyptian  and  Malta  teeth  and  scrivelloea 
brought,  per  hundredweight,  $389.32  to  $408.78 
for  soft  sound  tusks  of  80  pounds  and  over,  down 
to  $214.12  for  average-weight  tusks  of  from  S 
to  S  pounds.  Oabun,  Congo,  Niger,  and  other 
West  African  teeth  and  scrivelloes  brought,  per 
hnndredw^ht,  for  sound  tusks  averaging  70 
pounds  or  over,  $206.86  to  $330.92,  while  several 
tusks  averaging  from  3  to  6  pounds  brought 
from  $107.06  to  $111.92.  Consult  Maskell, 
Ivoriet  (New  York,  1906).  See  EuvHAifT; 
Vbqetable  IvmtT. 

IVOBT,  Sm  jAxm  (1765-1842).  A  Scot- 
tish matiiematieian,  bom  at  Dundee  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Universi^  of  St.  Andrews,  where 
he  exhibited  special  proficiency  in  mathematics 
and  graduated  M.A.  in  1784.  In  1769,  after 
fnrther  study  at  Edinburgh,  he  abandoned  the 
theological  career  for  which  he  was  preparing, 
taught  in  the  Dundee  Academy  for  three  years, 
and  from  1780  to  1804  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits  as  manager  and  parbier  of  a  flax-spin- 
ning mill.  In  his  leisure  hours,  however,  he  con- 
tinned  his  mathenwtical  etndi«;  became  known 
by  learned  contributions  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh;  and  in  1804  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Royal 
Military  College,  then  at  Marlow,  Buckingham- 
shire. He  retired  in  1819  on  a  pension  which 
was  augmented  in  1831,  when  he  was  loiighted. 
Hia  essays  and  memoirs,  published  from  1796  to 
1842,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Koyal  Societies 
of  Edinburgh  and  London,  evince  remarkable  and 
acute  analytical  power.  His  resolution  of  the 
attractions  of  ellipsoids,  enunciated  in  1809,  has 
been  known  ever  since  as  "Ivory's  theorem."  In 
1814  he  received  the  Copley  medal  from  the 
Boyal  Society  for  "a  new  meUiod  of  determining 
a  comet's  orbit";  in  1826  the  Royal  medal  for 
a  paper  on  refractions,  which  was  eulogized  by 
Laplace  for  its  masterly  analysis;  and  again  in 
1839  the  KOTal  medal  for  his  "Theory  of  Astro- 
nomical Refractions."  He  was  elected  to  hon- 
orary membership  In  Kveial  learned  societies  of 
Great  Britain  and  other  lands. 

IVOBT,  VeoETABLE.  The  fruit  of  a  band- 
acnne  palm,  Phytelephas  maerocarpa,  which 
grows  in  the  Peruvian  Andes,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Magdalena,  and  in  other  parts  of 
South  America.   The  stem  is  diort  and  procum- 


spadix  and  have  neither  calyx  nor  eoroUa.  The 
fruit,  which  is  aa  large  as  a  man's  head,  con- 
sists  of  six  or  more  four-odled  agffr^r<^ted  drupea 
and  otmtaina  niuneroaa  MMnewhat  triansiuar 
nuts  as  laige  as  a  hen's  egg.   The  Inmeu  of 
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these  nuts,  called  corrozzo  nuts  in  commerce,  are 
so  hard  and  white,  and  resemble  ivory  so  greatly, 
tbaf  the  name  "vnetable  ivory"  is  parucularly 
applicable.  They  have  of  late  come  into  exten- 
sive use  with  turners  in  the  manufacture  of 
buttons,  umbrella  handles,  and  small  trinkets. 


a,  mm  m  kubk;  b,  a  bhwll»p  itot. 

The  imports  into  the  United  States  in  1018  were 
29,206,278  pounds  valued  at  $077,625.  See  also 
Attalea;  CoQtnixA  Nut. 

I'VOBYBHiL'.  The  great  Southern  wood- 
pecker {Campephilus  principalis),  now  confined 
to  the  cypress  swamps  of  the  Qulf  States  and 
nearly  extinct   It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
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tribe  and  wa  impnMsed  Linn*  by  its  size  (length, 
20  inches)  and  grandeur  that  he  called  it 
"princ&"  Its  plumage  is  glossy  black,  with  the 
seoondaries  and  shorter  primaries  pure  white, 
and  a  white  stripe  down  each  side  of  the  neck 
and  along  tiie  seculars,  meeting  in  the  middle 
of  the  back.    The  long  crest  of  tiie  male  ia 
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scarlet,  bat  that  of  the  fonale  is  bluish  black; 
the  bill  is  ivory  yellow,  strid^t,  and  chisel-lik^ 
cap^e  of  drilling  holes  in  hard  wood  and  reach- 
ing the  deeply  buried  grubs  upm  which  it  mainly 
feeds.  This  fine  species  was  formerly  a  resident 
from  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers  southward, 
and  the  early  ornithologists  have  much  to  say 
of  it.  AuduDon  says  its  food  included  grapes, 
and  that  its  nest  was  a  hole,  like  that  of  other 
woodpeckers,  dug  by  tiie  alternate  labor  of  both 
mates,  always  in  a  living  tree.  He  remarks  its 

Saceful  flight— the  bird  seems  merely  to  swing 
idf  from  the  top  of  one  tree  to  that  of  another 
in  an  degantly  curved  line — and  describes  its 
notes  as  clear,  loud,  yet  very  plaintive.  These 
birds  were  never  very  numerous,  since  they  were 
constantly  killed  by  the  Indians,  who  valued 
bi^y  their  heads  as  ornaments  and  as  symbols 
of  dignity  and  courage.  The  frontiersmen,  with 
barbaric  love  of  color,  n^ied  the  custom  and 
adorned  tiieir  dhot  poaches  and  caps  witli  the 
gaudy  crests,  and  ignorant  Southern  farmers 
killed  them  and  all  woodpeckers  under  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  they  were  destroying  the 

forest  trees.   

IVOBT  CABVTNa.  Under  this  head  must 
be  included  sculpture  in  bone,  in  v^table,  in 
walrus  or  narwhal  ivory,  and  in  foesil  ivoiy,  as 
well  as  that  carved  in  uie  ivory  of  the  elephant. 
It  is  therefore  the  whole  subject  of  ddicate  and 
minute  ornamental  carving,  except  as  done  in 
wood  and  in  fine  hard  stones.  At  all  ages  of 
artistic  development  it  seems  to  have  been  prac- 
ticed. The  earliest  specimens,  chiefiy  from  the 
Dordogne  in  France,  are  the  work  of  cave 
dwellers  and  date  from  the  time  when  the  mam- 
moth and  the  reindeer  roved  in  southern  Europe. 
They  show  considerable  artistic  skill,  manifested 
in  a  restrained  realism  and  an  astonishing  com- 
prehension of  life  and  movement. 

Ancient  Ivories.  The  earliest  Egyptian 
ivories  go  back  at  least  to  the  first  and  second 
^masties  {3400-2980  B.O.).  In  later  Egyptian 
tombs  there  have  been  found  statuettes,  handles 
of  weapons,  boxes,  and  the  like,  very  delicately 
sculptured ;  and  others  have  been  found  in  Nin&> 
veh,  especially  tablets,  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, carved  with  significant  figures  in  low  relief, 
dating  from  the  tenth  century  b.o.  The  Greeks 
used  Ivory  for  a  great  variety  of  decorative  pur- 
poses; but  its  m<»t  famous  use  in  antiquify  was 
in  connection  with  the  chryselephantine  (q.v.) 
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statues,  which  were  the  most  magnificent  and 
sacred  in  Greece.  Among  the  many  uses  which 
the  Bomane,  particularly  during  the  late  Im- 
perial times,  made  of  carved  ivories,  the  most 
important  was  the  ewsular  diptydia,  tablets  iA 
ivory  given  by  the  consuls  as  numentoa  to  their 
patrons  and  friends.  A  number  of  private  dip- 
CTehs,  some  of  fine  artistic  quality,  also  survive. 
The  luxury  of  the  later  Empire,  particularly  in 
the  East,  made  use  of  carved  ivory  as  panels  for 
doors,  in  chairs,  etc.  The  dwdlings  of  the 
wealthy  were  filled  with  fomitttre  of  ivoiy  and 
silver. 

Byzantine  ItoHm.  It  was  in  fact  in  the 
East^n  Empire  that  ivory  carving  attained  its 
most  perfect  development,  especially  in  connec- 
tion witii  ecclesiastical  usage.  The  history  of 
sculpture  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  century 
can  best  be  studied  by  means  of  these  small  but 
highly  finished  works.  The  diptych  was  devel- 
oped into  the  wonderful  carved  book  covers 
which  adorn  many  ancient  manuscripts  and  into 
devotional  tablets  with  interior  instead  of  ex- 
terior carvings.  Ivory  was  also  used  for  pyxes, 
shrines,  eroswrs,  crucifixes,  panels  to  ornament 
doors,  seats,  especially  thrones,  like  that  f>f 
Archbishop  Maximianus  in  the  cathedral  of 
Ravenna.  The  earliest  period  of  Byzantine 
ivories  closed  with  the  iconoclastic  movement 
(726-842  A.D.).  At  this  time  secular  ivories 
became  the  rule:  caskets,  of  which  there  is  a 
fine  ninth-century  example  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  Londcm ;  delicately  carved 
hunting  or  drinking  horns,  called  oliphanta,  and 
usually  diowing  Oriental  Influence;  mirrors, 
combs,  seals,  chessmen,  and  a  variety  of  other 
objects.  The  Macedonian  and  Comnenian  periods 
( from  842  till  the  sack  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Crusaders,  1204)  form  a  second  golden  age  of 
Byzantine  ivories,  of  which  a  flne  example  ia  the 
triptych  d'Harbaville  in  the  Louvre.  Even  the 
lart  period  of  Byzantine  art,  terminating  with 
the  capture  of  Constantinopk  by  the  Turk 
in  1453,  produced  works  oi  great  excellence. 
Throughout  its  career  Byzantine  ivoiy  carving 
was  imitated  by  the  craftomen  of  the  West,  and 
this  tasted  untu  the  advent  of  the  Gothic  period. 
This  ia  true  of  the  Carlovingian  Renaissance 
(ninth  century)  in  Germany  and  France,  which 
produced  fine  book  covers,  and  of  German  ivory 
carving  in  the  time  of  the  Ottos  ( tenth  century ) . 
During  this  period  and  even  in  the  eleventh 
century  ivory  earring  was  the  most  important 
form  of  sculpture,  and  was  often  determinative 
for  the  stone  sculpture,  particularly  of  the 
fe^des  of  Romanesque  catnedrals  in  southera 
France.  But  with  the  revival  of  sculpture  in 
stone  during  the  late  R<Hnanesque  epoch  ivories 
gradually  b^gan  to  lose  their  unique  importance, 
and  from  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century 
they  in  turn  become  subordinate  to  scnlptare 
in  stone. 

Gothic  Ivories.  In  tiie  mighty  rerival  of  all 
art  during  the  Gothic  epodi  ivory  earring  had 
an  important  share,  rivaling  in  its  achievements 
tiie  ByzEuitine  epoch.  All  toe  objects  of  eeclesi- 
astical  use  mentioned  above,  and  others  besides, 
were  produced  in  great  numbera  Diptycha,  and 
especially  the  more  popular  triptycbs,  were  mar- 
vels of  minute  workmanship  or  of  delicate  open- 
work and  traceries.  The  most  popular  subject, 
however,  was  the  Virgin  and  Child,  of  which 
numerous  specimens  surrive  in  all  the  principal 
ecdlectiraia.  One  of  the  finest  Icnown  of  ivory 
earrings  Is  a  Madonna  of  unusual  nz^  gilded 
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and  tinted,  In  the  little  church  of  ViUenenTe- 
lea-ATignon.  During  the  fourteenth  century  aec- 
ular  ivories  were  increasingly  produced — elabo- 
rate mirror  cases,  caskets  carved  with  scenes 
from  the  medlKval  romances,  plaques  for  thrones, 
like  the  delicately  carved  fragment  of  the  throne 
of  Jayme  I,  King  of  Aragon  and  Minorca,  in  the 
Morgan  collection  (Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York).  PraetieaUy  all  GoUtio  ivories,  like  the 
Byzantine  before  than,  were  polychrmne,  pro- 
ducing a  rich,  enamel-like  effect.  France,  and 
in  especial  Paris,  was  Uie  great  centre,  till  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century)  when  Burgundy 
rose  into  prominence.  Germany  and  England, 
much  less  productive,  were  influenced  by  French 
models;  southern  Europe  was  comparatively  in- 
active, except  that  in  Italy,  at  the  idose  of  the 
fourteenth  eentnry,  fine  altars  and  caskets  were 
earved  of  bone,  ud  In  Spain  the  Moors  carved 
caskets  and  other  objects  of  great  beauty. 

Kodam  Ivories.  Although  a  few  fine  exam- 
ples were  produced  during  ^e  later  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  ivory  carving  gradually 
sank  into  disuse.  But  during  the  baroque  period 
it  was  again  abundantly  practiced,  especisJly  in 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  Of  particular 
interest  are  the  rich  and  elaborate  German 
tankards,  to  be  seen  in  all  museums;  while  in 
Flanders  the  infant  bacchanals  of  Francis  Du- 
quesnoy  achieved  a  wide  reputation.  During  the 
tighte«ith  century  France,  where  an  important 
school  was  established  at  Dieppe,  again  took  the 
lead,  but  hy  C.17S0  the  art  ceased  to  attract  men 
of  talent.  The  school  of  Dieppe  continued  a 
desultory  activity;  and  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century  James  Pradier  (q-v.),  among  other 
sculptors,  carved  many  figures  in  ivory.  But 
the  real  revival  came  about  1800  in  oonneetion 
with  the  goldsmith's  art;  for  the  ijeh  mdlow 
tint  of  ivory  lends  itself  admirably  to  combina- 
tion with  the  nobler  metals  and  with  precious 
at<mes.  "Obiets  d'art,"  as  such  sculptures  are 
generally  called,  were  first  introduced  and  have 
been  designed  most  of  all  in  Paris,  where  promi- 
nent artists  like  Vever,  J.  Dampt,  Thfodore  Ri- 
rihTCr  and  especially  Lalique,  have  made  a 
spedalty  of  them.  In  Belgium,  also,  the  acquisi- 
tion  of  the  Congo  territory  by  King  Leopold  II, 
who  <Hffered  important  medals  for  carving  the 
ivury  It  produced,  led  to  an  important  revival, 
in  which  artists  like  Constantin  Meunier,  van 
der  Stawen,  Hosemans,  and  Rom  beaux  partici- 
pated. The  Belgian  expositions  and  the  activity 
of  local  centres  and  schools  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  art  in  Germany,  where  the  sculptor  Lewin- 
Fnncke  deserves  especial  mention.  In  the  recent 
revival  of  decorative  art  in  Great  Britain  vtoij 
carving  also  played  a  part.  Its  most  notable 
use,  however,  haa  been  in  the  polychmnntie 
sculpture  of  gret.t  artists  like  George  Frampton 
and  Alfred  Gilbert. 

The  Orient. '  In  India  the  art  of  ivory  carv- 
ing has  been  practiced  from  earliest  times.  The 
innumerable  figurines  of  the  Hindu  pantheon 
have  little  besides  a  decorative  interest;  but 
brautiful  oaskets  and  similar  objects  were  made 
in  the  Bonth.  On  the  east  coast  of  India  the 
inhabitants  of  Goa  and  other  Portuguese  poe- 
aessions  produced  interesting  hybrid  wares  for 
the  Eiubpean  market.  All  the  Saracenic  peoples 
made  Asc  of  the  ivory,  especially  in  their  re- 
markable inlay  work.  But  by  far  the  best 
know*  and  the  most  valuable  Oriental  ivories 
are  those  of  China  and  Japan.  Japanese  art 
seems  indeed  to  have  followed  its  strong  predi- 
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lection  for  minuteneaa  in  undertaking  the  artiS' 
tic  treatment  of  very  small  masses  of  these  hard 
materials.  The  little  netsukes  (see  Nbtsuks) 
are  more  often  of  ivory  than  of  any  other  sub- 
stance, and  their  almost  infinite  variety  and 
their  spirited  character  are  well  known.  Less 
known  are  the  hwhly  wrought  boxes  carved  with 
reliefe,  both  high  and  low,  and  adorned  with 
Uttle  flgures  in  the  round  which  serve  as  knobs 
for  the  cover  or  the  feet  of  the  piece. 

Important  Collectiona.  Among  the  museums 
richest  in  ivories  are  those  of  Vienna,  Berlin, 
Dresden,  and  Munich;  the  Muste  de  Cluny  and 
the  Louvre,  Paris;  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  and  the  British  Museum,  London;  the 
municipal  museums  of  Bologna,  Brescia,  Milan, 
and  Ravenna;  the  Muoeo  Nationale,  Florence; 
the  Mnseo  Kircheriaao,  Borne;  and  the  Muaeo 
Gristiano  of  the  Vatican.  The  treasuries  of 
certain  cathedrals  like  Milan,  Moiua,  Ravenna, 
possess  rich  specimens  of  the  art.  Ivory  book 
covers  are  generally  preserved,  often  along  with 
other  ivories,  in  the  important  libraries,  such 
as  the  British  Museum,  the  Biblioth^ue  Na- 
tionale, Paris,  Uie  Royal  libraries  of  Berlin  and 
Munich,  at  Saint-Gall,  and  especially  in  the 
Vatican.  The  most  important  collections  in  the 
united  States  are  tiiose  of  the  late  Geo^  A. 
Heam  and  J.  P.  Morgan,  the  latter  (on  exhibi- 
tion in  tiie  Metropolitan  Mnseun,  New  York) 
one  of  the  most  important  and  representative  in 
existence. 

Bibliography.  The  beet  general  account  of 
the  diverse  and  scattered  aspects  of  this  subject 
is  by  Emile  Molinier,  Hiitoire  gfyUrale  des  arta 
appliqiU  a  I'induttrie,  vol.  i  (Paris,  1896). 
The  most  complete  English  manual  is  Alfred 
Maskell,  tvoriea  (London,  1905),  which  con- 
tains a  full  bibliography  and  many  photographic 
reproductions  of  noted  pieces,  including  a  dis- 
cussion of  consular  diptychs.  Indispensable 
to  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject  are  the 
important  researches  and  photographic  publica- 
tions of  Dr.  Hans  Graeven,  published,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  in  Jahrbuch  der  kunetkiatorischm 
Sammlungm  des  ollerhSohaten  KaiserhauaeSt 
vols.  XX,  xxi  (Vienna,  1899-1900) ;  id.,  FrUh- 
ehriatliche  und  mitteUUterliche  Elfenbemwerke 
in  photographiaoher  VaiAbtidiung  {Rome,  1808- 
1900) ;  G.  C.  Dutt,  Moitogrttph  on  ivory  barvimff 
in  Bengal  (Calcutta,  1901).  The  best  work  on 
the  antique  period  is  also  by  Hans  Graeven, 
Antike  Scknitzereien  in  Elfmbein  und  Knoohen 
(Ist  series,  Hanover,  1903).  For  medieval 
ivories,  consult:  William  Maskell,  Ivoriea,  An- 
cient and  Mediferal  (New  York,  1876);  A  M. 
Oust,  Ivory  Workera  of  the  Middle  Agea  (Lon- 
don, 1002) ;  O.  M.  Dalton,  BymnHne  Art  and 
Arehaology  (Oxford,  1911).  For  the  Renais- 
sance and  modem:  Scherer,  Blfenbeinplaatik  aeit 
der  Renaissance  (Leipzig,  1903).  The  eata^ 
logues  of  the  ivories  of  the  great  collections  are 
valuable  by  reason  of  good  introductory  sketches 
as  well  as  descriptions;  such  as  those  of  the 
Berlin  Museum  bv  VSge  (Berlin,  1900),  the 
Heam  collection  (New  York,  1008),  the  British 
Museum  by  Dalton  (London,  1909),  the  Hoent- 
achel  (now  J.  P.  Morgan)  collection  by  PCratA 
(Paris,  1011),  and  those  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

IVOBY  COAST  (Fr.  Cite  tf/wtVe).  A  col- 
ony constituting  a  part  of  the  Govemment-CJen- 
eral  of  French  West  Africa,  boimded  on  the  north 
by  the  French  Colony  of  Upper  Senegal  and 
Niger,  on  the  east  by  the  British  Coloi^  of  the 
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Gold  Oout.  on  the  south  hy  the  Oulf  of  Guinea, 
and  on  the  weat  by  Liberia  and  the  Colony  of 
French  Guinea  (Map:  Africa,  D  4).  The  boun- 
dary with  Upper  Senegal  and  Niger  varies  from 
about  9°  30'  N.  to  about  10"  40'  N.,  the  western 
part  extending  farther  north  than  the  eastern. 
The  most  wnrtherhr  pwtioii  is  at  the  veston 
limit  of  the  ooaat.  mbaat  4*  20*  N.  On  the  north- 
east the  boundary  is  formed  bv  the  Black  Volta 
River;  the  southern  part  of  the  wee  tern  bound- 
ary, by  the  Cavally  River.  The  coast  line  is 
about  380  miles  in  length.  The  area  of  the  col- 
ony is  estimated  at  325,200  square  kilometers 
(126,660  square  miles).  The  coastal  atrip,  aver- 
aging about  35  miles  in  width,  is  flat  and  con- 
tains the  well-known  lagoons,  which  for  the 
most  part  are  navigably  Beginning  on  the  east, 
these  lagoons  are:  Aby  ^sometimes  called  Aa- 
sinle),  Tendo,  Frambo,  an^  Assinie  (properly 
BO  called);  £bri«  (called  alfco  Grand-Bassam), 
which  is  about  90  miles  long  and  has  branches 
known  as  Lagoon  Potou  and  Lagoofi  Uno — on  it 
are  situated  Uie  towns  of  Grand-Basaum,  Binger- 
ville,  Abidjan,  Dabou,  and  Jacqueville;  Lahou, 
nortii  of  the  port  ot  Orand-Lahoa;  and  Fresco. 
The  riven  are  not  (rf  very  great  ctnnmennal  im- 
portanoe,  though  there  is  some  navigation  on  the 
Cmnoe,  Bandama,  Bia,  Saasandra,  and  Cavally. 
Nortii  of  the  low-lying  coastal  strip  the  land 
rises,  but  no  great  elevations  are  found  except 
in  the  west  Here  a  range  about  30  miles 
in  length,  with  an  east-and-west  direction,  cul- 
minates near  NzO  in  Moxmt  Nimba,  on  the 
boundary  with  French  Guinea  a  little  north  of 
the  Liberian  line.  Nimba  has  an  altitude  of 
1644  meters  (6393  feet)  and  is  the  highest 
mountain  of  Frmeh  West  Africa.  Soutti  of  this 
range,  between  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Saasandra 
and  Cavally,  is  a  second  mountainous  r^on, 
where  the  highest  peak  reaches  about  1400 
meters  (about  4600  feet).  The  colony  is  notable 
for  its  vast  and  dense  forest,  which  has  been  its 
chief  material  resource  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  oqtloration  and 
develoinnent.  In  extent  the  forest  is  not  quite 
so  great  as  was  fommly  believed.  Beginning 
near  the  shore  of  the  sea  or  the  lagoons,  it  ex- 
toids  in  the  west  to  6°  N.  and  in  the  east  to 
about  7*  30^  N.,  while  in  the  centre  of  the  col- 
ony it  is  indented  by  a  large  area  between  the 
N'zi  and  Bandama  rivers  (which  are  conflu- 
ents). North  of  the  forest  r^on  wooded  areas 
may  still  be  found,  especially  along  the  streams; 
but  there  are  large  savanaas,  where  gracing 
and  agriculture  are  somewhat  devdoped.  lliia 
Sudanese  region  is  too  remote  from  centres  of 
ccHumunication  to  attract  the  enterprise  of 
whites,  but  it  holds  out  fair  promise  to  native 
development. 

The  climate  is  generally  hot  and,  at  least  in 
the  coastal  and  forest  r^ons,  unhealthful. 
Rains  are  excessive  (they  are  more  frequent  in 
the  forest  than  on  the  coast),  and  the  humidity 
is  always  great.  There  are  four  seasons;  the 
main  dry  season  (with  a  mean  temperature  of 
over  88^  F.),  from  mid-Deoember  to  mid- April; 
the  main  wet  season,  from  mid-April  to  mid- 
July;  the  short  di^  season,  fr<Hn  mid-July  to 
September;  the  minor  season  of  rains,  frtnn 
September  to  mid-December. 

The  colony  produces  mahogany  and  other 
woods,  palm  kernels,  palm  oil,  rubber,  manioc, 
and  ground  nuts;  some  corn  and  rice  are  cul- 
tivated by  the  natives.  Imports  and  exports 
(general  commerce)  amounted  to  7,619,000  and 


8,052,000  francs  respectively  in  1900;  in  1906, 
13,895,000  and  7,636,000;  in  1910,  16,049,000 
and  15,760,000;  in  1911,  20,567,000  and  18,- 
249,000;  in  1912,  17,634,000  and  17,616,000.  In 
1912  imports  from  France  were  valued  at  6,- 
316,000  francs,  and  ftom  tiie  United  Kingdom, 
7,200,000  francs;  exptNTts  to  France,  6,863,000 
francs,  and  to  foragn  countries  10,763,000 
franca.  The  chief  imports  in  1912  were:  cotton 
tissues,  4,642,000  francs;  rice,  1,111,000  francs; 
machinery  and  iron  manufactures,  1,068,000 
francs;  distilled  liquors,  942,000  francs.  The 
principal  exports  are  palm  oil  and  rubber,  while 
palm  nuts  and  mahc^any  are  important.  The 
chief  ports  ure  Graud-Baasam,  Graod-Lahou, 
and  Assinie. 

A  railway  is  projected  to  extcaid  through  the 
colony  from  south  to  north.  It  starts  fran 
Abidjan  on  the  north  shore  of  Lagune  Ebri4 
and  passes  through  Dimbokro  (183  kilometers), 
near  the  confluence  of  the  N'zi  and  Bandama; 
in  September,  1012,  it  was  opened  to  traffic  as 
far  as  Bouak6  in  the  centre  of  the  colony,  316 
kilometers  (196  miles)  from  Abidjan.  Telegraph 
lines  connect  the  principal  towns  and  extend  to 
adjoining  colonies. 

The  colony  is  divided  into  17  circles.  It  la 
administered  by  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  under 
the  Governor-General  of  French  West  Africa. 
The  capital  is  Bingerville.  The  budget  for  1914 
showed  an  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  7,265,000  and  6,093,000  francs  respectively. 

The  population  of  the  Ivory  Coast  was  esti- 
mated in  1911  at  1,132,941.  For  1913,  the  in- 
digenous population  is  reported  at  1,416,043, 
divided  as  follows:  Agni,  357,S12;  Senoufts 
Dioula,  and  Malinki,  334,982;  Bete,  Oonio, 
Dan,  and  races  of  the  upper  Cavally,  312,608; 
AttiS,  Abbey",  and  other  races  of  the  lagoons, 
62,386;  ETumen,  19,066;  Aahanti-Fanti,  3098; 
various  races,  332,761.  Of  the  total,  1,329,568 
were  returned  ae  fetishists,  79,334  as  Moham- 
medans, 4130  as  Protestants,  and  3002  as  Ro- 
man Catholics.  The  Agni,  who  comprise  some 
15  tribes  (including  the  Banle),  are  allied  eth- 
nologically  to  the  Ashaati  and  inhabit,  roughlv 
speaking,  the  southeastern  quarter  of  the  col- 
ony. They  probably  came  from  the  north  of 
the  present  Gold  Coast  Colony  about  1730. 
They  are  feUshists;  their  society  is  patriarchal 
and  admits  polygamy.  The  Dioula  and  Senoufo 
are  comprised  in  a  group  known  as  Mande.  The 
Dioula,  &  conquering  race,  are  Mohammedans; 
the  Baumio,  probably  antochthcmoua,  are  fetish- 
ists. The  various  races  of  the  lagoons,  some 
of  whom  are  related  to  the  Ashanti,  are  in  a 
state  of  savageiT,  being  much  inferior  to  the 
Agni  or  the  Mohammef^s  of  the  north.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  southwest,  quarter  of  the 
colony,  the  Erumen,  Bete,  Gouro,  etc,  are  in 
a  low  state  of  civilization.  The  Ivorv  Coast 
has  no  large  towns.  In  1913  Gnuid-Lanou  had 
a  population  of  3050  indigenes  fnd  78  Euro- 
peans; Grand-Bassam,  2S32  and  104;  Tiassal^, 
1646  and  17;  Aboisso,  1241  and  38;  Assinie^ 
1135  and  36;  BingerWUe,  780  and  38;  Abidjan* 
613  and  110. 

The  French  occupation  of  the  Iv^ry  Coast 
dates  from  1842,  when  treaties  were  concluded 
placing  the  inhabitants  about  the  Lagune  Elbrifi 
under  the  protection  of  France.  In  1850  facto- 
ries were  established  at  Grand-Bassam  and  As- 
sinie, and  two  years  later  a  fort  was  orected 
at  Dabou.  The  factories  were  abandon  id  in 
1871.  In  1878  a  French  Reaident  was  appoxted, 
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bat  the  hold  of  Franee  mi  the  country  was  sllf^t 
until  1S83;  in  that  year,  as  a  result  of  the 
explorations  of  Bioger  and  Treich-Laplene  in 
the  eighties  and  of  Marchand  in  1892,  a  decree 
was  issued  organizing  the  Colony  of  the  Ivory 
Coast.  With  the  subjugation  of  Samory's  king- 
dom in  the  northwest,  which  began  in  1893  and 
ended  with  the  capture  of  Samory  in  1898, 
French  authority  became  paramonnt.  Snbw< 
quently  asBassinations  of  French  officials  were 
not  infrequent,  and  in  1910  the  Abbey  revolted ; 
but  French  supremacy  is  practically  established 
throughout  the  country.  Consult:  Binger,  Z>u 
Niger  au  Oolfe  de  Oui»4e  par  le  pay  de  Kong  et 
le  Motai,  1887-1889  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1892)  ;  Clozel 
and  Villamur,  Les  coutumes  indiginea  de  la  Cdte 
tPIvoire  (ib.,  1902) ;  Maurice  Delafosse,  Lea  fron- 
tiera  de  la  CQte  d' I  voire,  de  ta  G6ie  d'Or,  et  du 
Bondan  (ib.,  1908);  official  mont^ph,  C6te 
^Ivoire  (ib.,  1908) ;  SoB(det,  "Lettres  d'Afrique 
Oceidentale,"  in  Journal  dee  Debate  (ib.,  1909- 
11) ;  F.  Lambert,  "La  Cdte  d'l voire,"  in  Soci«t« 
de  G^ographie  d* Alger  et  de  I'Afrique  du  Nord, 
Bulletin,  vol.  rvii  (Algiers,  1912). 

IVOBT  SHEIX.  A  gastropod  of  the  genus 
Ebuma,  BO  called  from  its  white,  solid,  smooth 
shell.  The  epidermis  is  usually  wanting.  The 
white  shell  is  sometimes  spotted  with  dark  red, 
and  the  wimal  is  apotted  like  the  sheU.  Tim 
species  inhabit  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean, 
as  well  as  the  coasts  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Japan,  China,  and  Australia. 

IVBEA,  fr-vrft'&.  An  episcopal  city  in  the 
Province  of  Turin,  Italy,  38  miles  north-north- 
east by  rail  of  the  city  of  Turin,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Dora  Baltea,  which  is  crossed  here 
by  a  Roman  bridge  (Map:  Italy,  A  2).  It  has 
an  extensive  castle  (now  used  as  a  prison),  a 
tentii-ceniary  cathedral,  a  ruined  abb^,  a  ly- 
eeum,  and  a  town  hiUl.  Its  educational  bistita- 
timis  include  a  Qymnasiuni,  a  technical  school, 
and  a  theological  school.  Ivrea  markets  wine, 
grain,  and  fruit,  spins  silk  and  weaves  cotton, 
and  has  ironworks  and  dye  works.  On  this  site 
stood  the  ancient  town  of  Gporedia,  a  place  of 
importance  because  of  its  position  at  the  junc- 
tion of  various  roads;  there  were  gold  mines, 
too,  near  liy.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans 
in  100  B.C.  to  econmand  the  roads  oror  the  Oreat 
and  Little  St  Bernard.  The  town  of  Ivrea  was 
the  capital  of  the  Maigraviate  of  Ivrea  which 
Charlemagne  substituted  for  the  Lombard  Duchy. 
The  margraves  of  Ivrea,  Berengar  II,  his  son, 
Adalbert  II,  and  Arduin  of  Ivrea,  were  raised 
to  the  Italian  throne.  The  last  was  Anally 
obliged  to  yield  before  Heniy  II,  who  in  1010 
annexed  the  margraviate  to  the  Empire.  In 
1248  Ivrea  was  given  as  a  fief  to  Count  Thomas 
of  Savoy,  to  whose  posterity  it  descended.  The 
French  captured  the  town  In  1664,  1641,  and 
1704.  From  1800  to  1814  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  French  Department  of  Doire  (Ital.,  Dora). 
Pop.  (commune),  I90I,  11,696;  1911,  11,330. 
Consult  Baedeker,  Northern  Italy  (14th  Eng.  ed., 
Leipzig,  1913). 

1VB.Y-LA-BATAILLB,  e'vr6'-14-b6'tiy.  A 
village  of  Franee  in  the  Department  of  Eure,  on 
the  river  Eure,  40  miles  of  Paris.  Though 
it  has  a  ruined  abbey,  and  manufactures  of  musi- 
cal instruments,  combs,  and  leather  goods,  its 
chief  interest  is  as  the  scoie  of  the  great  victory 
of  Henry  IV  of  Navarre,  March  14,  1690,  over 
the  Duke  of  Mayenne.  The  battle  has  been 
commemorated  by  an  obelisk  as  well  as  a  poou 
by  Macaulay.   Pop.,  1001,  1034;  1911,  1190. 


IVBT-SITB-BBim:,  BQT-eka'.  A  mannfao- 
turing  town  in  the  Department  of  Seine,  Frano^ 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  River,  I  mile  south- 
southeast  of  the  fortifications  of  Paris  (Map: 
Paris  and  Vicinity).  Its  forts  form  part  of  the 
defenses  of  the  capital.  It  has  increased  rapidly 
in  industrial  importance.  Here  are  located  the 
great  workshops  of  the  Orleans  Railroad;  and 
there  are  manufactures  ot  machinery,  pottery* 
organs,  wall  paper,  and  rubber.  Much  garden 
truck  is  produced.  Its  principal  manufactures 
are  musical  instruments,  soap,  and  chemical 
products.    Pop.,  1901,  28,685;  1911,  35,446. 

IVY  (AS.  ifig,  OHO.  ebarvi,  ebah,  ebakew, 
Ger.  Bpheu,  of  imcertain  origin).  A  name  ap- 
plied to  a  number  of  climbing,  creeping,  and 
trailing  plants,  among  them  the  English  or 
common  ivy,  Boston  or  Japanese  ivy,  Virginia 
creeper,  ground  ivy,  and  poison  ivy.  The  com- 
mon or  Englidt  ivy  (ffedera  helia)  is  a  well- 
known  native  of  Borope,  rare  in  the  northern 
countries,  which  has  been  extensively  introduced 
into  the  eastern  United  States  between  latitudes 
30°  and  40'.  Its  long,  creeping,  branched 
stem,  which  climlM  on  trees  and  walls  to  a 
great  height  and  closely  adheres  to  even  very 
hard  substances  by  means  of  abundant  root- 
lets which  it  develops  along  its  whole  length, 
acquires  in  very  aged  planto  the  thickness  of 
several  inches.  Its  flve-lobed,  shining,  stalked, 
evergreen  leaves,  clothing  bare  walls  with  green 
luxuriance,  serve  to  throw  off  rain,  and  the 
rootlets  of  the  stem  extract  moisture  from  the 
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walls  to  which  they  cling,  contrary  to  a  com- 
mon prejudice  that  ivy  tends  to  produce  damp- 
ness in  walls.  The  flowering  branches  of  ivy 
have  ovate,  entire  leaves,  very  different  from  the 
others.  Its-  small  greenish  flowers  are  produced 
in  the  banning  of  winter,  and  the  small  black 
berries  are  ripened  in  the  following  year.  The 
berries  are  eagerly  eaten  by  many  birds,  although 
th^  have  a  pungent  taste  and  contain  a  pecul- 
iar bitter  principle  called  hedenn  and  an  acid 
called  hederic  acid,  which  are  also  found  in  a 
gummy  exudation  obtained  by  incisions  from 
the  Stan  and  occasionaUy  used  in  varnish  mak- 
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ins  and  in  medicine  as  a  depilatory  and  a 
Bumulant.  In  Egypt  the  ivy  was  sacred  to 
Osiris,  in  Greece  to  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  whose 
thyrsus  was  represented  as  surrounded  witii  ivy; 
the  R<H&ans  minted  it  in  the  laurel  crowns  vt 
their  poets. 

Several  of  the  60  or  more  horticultural 
varieties  of  ivy  are  planted  for  ornamental 
purposes,  of  which  that  generally  known  in 
Great  Britain  as  Irish  ivy  and  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent  as  English  ivy  is  particularly 
esteemed  for  its  large  leaves  and  luxuriant 
growth.  The  Boston  or  Japanese  ivy  ^PMed«ra 
triouapidata)  and  the  Virginia  creeper  {Paedera 
gumqitefolia  or  Ampelopaia  quinquefolia)  be- 
long to  the  same  family  as  the  grape.  They  are 
shrubby,  har^  ornamental  elmibers,  clinj^  by 
tendrils  opposite  the  leaves,  and  are  especially 
attractive  in  their  autumnal  coloration.  The 
Boston  ivy  has  three-lobed  or  trifoliate  leaves, 
the  Virginia  creeper  five  leaflets  upon  rather 
long  petioles.  The  Boston  ivy  clings  closely  to 
walls,  is  of  rapid  ^owtb,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
hardy  vines  for  city  growing.  Both  the  c<Hn- 
mon  and  Boston  i^  grow  readily  from  cuttings. 
The  ground  ivy  {Nepeta  gleohoma)  is  a  plant  of 
the  mint  family  that  trails  over  the  gronnd. 
The  poison  ivy  or  poison  oak  (Rhua  toviimdeit' 
dron)  somewhat  resembles  the  Virginia  creeper 
in  the  appearance  of  its  leaves  and  is  sometimes 
mistaken  for  it.  Its  leaflets,  however,  are  three 
in  number  and  are  not  palmately  ammged  upon 
a  c^mon  leafetallc  This  phuit  possesses  an 
irritant  poison,  and  bathing  the  affeeted  parte 
In  an  alcoholic  solution  of  lead  acetate  is  highly 
recommended  as  a  remedy.  The  German  ivy 
{Oynoatya  oordifolia,  or  Seneoio  mikanioidet)  Is 
a  plant  belonj^ing  to  the  family  Compositn.  The 
Kenilworth  ivy  is  Linaria  cymhalaria.  The 
name  "ivy"  is  also  applied  in  the  southeastern 
United  States  to  Kalmia  iatifoUa,  an  evergreen 
shrub.   

IVT  OBBAimnL   See  PELUooNirm. 

IVT  LAITE  GLtTB.  A  club  founded  in  1749 
by  Dr.  Johnson.  Its  meetings  were  held  at  the 
King's  Head,  in  I^  Lane,  London.    See  Club. 

rVT  OWI<.  A  fanciful  name  for  the  English 
tawny  owl  (Sj/rium,  or  Strix,  aluco),  wfaldi  fre- 
quenfa  ivy-grown  ruins.    See  Owl. 

IVT  POIBOmirCl  (Debmatttis  venenata). 
An  inflammation  of  the  skin  produced  by  poi- 
sonous plants,  chiefly  poison  ivy  or  oak  (Rhus 
tomoodendron)  and  p<UBon  sumach  or  dogwood 
{Bhua  venenata) .  Individuals  differ  veiy  widely 
in  their  susceptibility  to  this  form  of  poison. 
Some  appear  to  be  entirely  immune  even  after 
handling  the  plants,  while  others  are  affeeted  by 
the  mere  neighborhood  of  poison  ivy,  without 
actual  contact.  An  attack  may  come  on  in  a 
few  hours  or  days  after  exposure.  The  skin  be- 
comes red  and  swollen,  innumerable  vesicles  and 
blebs  then  appear,  and  there  is  severe  burning, 
tingiing,  or  itching.  The  eruption  is  carried  to 
other  parts  of  the  body  1^  anto-inocnlation. 
The  disease  lasts  from  one  to  four  weeks.  Treat- 
ment consists  in  the  application  of  mildly  as- 
tringent and  sedative  lotions;  hyposulphite  of 
sodium,  boric  acid,  fluid  extract  of  grindelia  ro- 
busta,  and  zinc,  being  favorite  rem^ies.  When 
large  areas  of  the  body  are  affected,  alkaline 
bains  are  grateful.    See  IVT. 

IWAxtniA^  i-wV/kSS-Tk,  ToHOHi,  Pbinob 
(I83S-83).  A  Japanese  statesman,  bom  in 
Kyoto,  of  one  of  the  illustrious  families  of  the 
great  Minamoto   (q.v.)   clan.    He  became  a 
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chamberlain  in  the  Imperial  household  of  the 
Mikado  Komei  (1847-66),  father  of  tiie  late 
Emperor,  Meiji  Tenno  (q.v.).  He  was  one  of 
the  88  out  of  tiie  total  number  of  136  kugfi,  or 
eourt  nobles,  who  opposed  the  opening  <h  the 
ports  to  foreign  commerce.  In  the  ^  and  flow 
of  the  troubled  p<dities  oi  the  time  IwAknra  fell 
into  disgrace  and  was  banished.  Later  he  be* 
came  the  agent  and  firm  ally  of  the  revolution- 
ary leaders,  and  was  tbe  means  of  carrying 
through  tite  palace  revt^ation  of  January,  1868, 
by  which  the  men  in  the  progressive  purty  got 
possession  of  the  person  of  the  Emperor  and 
reconstructed  the  government.  In  this  IwAlcnra 
became  one  of  the  highest  oflBcers,  and  tiience- 
forth  one  of  the  ohief  progressive  leaders  of  the 
Empire,  carrying  through  the  abolition  of  the 
feudal  system  with  vigor  and  wisd<Mn.  He  never 
saw  a  foreigner  until  middle  life;  yet  as  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs  he  proved  himsdf  a  match 
for  the  foreign  envoys,  and  in  1872  led  the  great 
embassy  to  the  treaty  powers  of  the  world  to 
secure  if  possible  some  modification  of  the 
treaties  with  th^.  On  his  return  he  opposed 
the  proposed  war  with  Korea,  and  carried 
through  the  measure  which  oommnted  the  heredi- 
tary pensions  of  the  samurai  (q.v.),  Which 
tiie  Treasury  was  relieved  of  heavy  flnaneial  bur- 
dens and  the  naticm  enabled  to  enter  upon  a  new 
phase  of  development.  On  the  ni^t  of  Jan.  14, 
1873,  an  attempt  was  made  by  nine  assassins  to 
kill  him,  but  he  e8ci4>ed.  He  remained  the 
Mikado's  chief  councilor  until  his  death.  His 
son.  Prince  Iwflkura  TOmosada,  became  one  of 
the  chief  officers  of  the  court. 
IWAO,  Oyama.  Bee  Otaua,  Iwia 
IWXnr,  ewkn.  l.  a  knight  of  Arthur's 
Round  Table,  whose  story  was  used  in  the 
twelfth  cratiOT  by  Cbrestien  de  Troyes  in  his 
Chevalier  au  Lion.  2.  The  most  important  and 
complete  work  of  Hartmann  von  Aue  It  is  an 
independent  and  free  adaptation  of  Chrestien  de 
Troyes's  Chevalier  au  Lion.  Consult  Oireetien 
de  Troyes,  S^tliohe  Werke,  edited  by  W. 
Foerster  {BaU«,  1884-^). 

I.  W.  w.  See  iNDunstAL  Wcwobb  of  xbk 
World. 

IZI'DN  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'Utvw).  In  QnA 
l^nd,  a  king  of  the  Lapitfan  (q.v.).  He  mar- 
ried Dia,  tbe  daughter  of  Deloneus,  and  lator 
by  treacliery  caused  the  death  of  his  father-in- 
law.  When  no  one  would  purify  him  from  the 
murder,  he  prayed  to  Zeus,  who  pardoned  him, 
invited  him  to  his  taUe,  and  gave  him  immor> 
talify.  Intoxicated  by  the  necter,  he  sou^t  to 
seduce  Hera,  but  was  dec^ved  by  a  cloud  in 
her  image,  and  by  this  became  father  of  tiia 
centaurs  (q.v.).  As  a  punishment,  he  was 
fastened  by  serpent  bonds  to  a  fiery  wheel  per- 
petually rolling  through  the  air.  Later  writers 
transferred  the  scene  of  his  punislunent  to 
Tartarus.  The  story  is  later  than  the  Homeric 
and  Heeiodic  poetry. 

IXTACCIHUATI..   See  Izucoihuatl. 

IXTAPALAPA,  e'stA-p&-lH'p&.  A  suburb  of 
Mexico  City  (Map:  Mexico,  D  0).  It  was  an 
important  place  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  fay 
Cort«8.   Pop.,  about  6000. 

IZTLILZOCaiTL  II,  Set-lSl'sft^Oietn 
(c.l500-c.l52g).  A  chief  of  the  Teseueans,  the 
most  civilized  among  the  primitive  races  of 
Mexico.  Ixtlibcochitr  was  the  son  of  the  fa- 
mous King  Netzahualpilli,  and  at  his  father's 
death  (1516)  he  disputed  the  right  of  his  elder 
brother  to  the  throne,  seeking  help  to  estahUah 
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hlnudf  u  King  (1S20)  from  the  Spaniards, 

who  had  arrived  to  begin  their  career  of  oon- 
queat.  He  supported  them  throughout,  thuB 
gaining  the  hatred  of  oUier  native  princes,  of 
his  kindred,  the  Azteca,  and  even  oi  hit  own 

people.   

I  gTi.TT.-wrw'.TTi'pr.^  Febnando  dx  Alba. 
<e.l668-c.l648).  A  Mexican  hiBtorian.  He  was 
a  grandson  of  the  last  native  chief  or  King  of 
the  Teseuco  tribe  and  oi  his  principal  wife,  who 
waa  a  daughter  of  CuiUahuatzin,  the  successor 
of  Montezuma.  After  graduating  at  the  Coll^ 
of  the  H0I7  Cross  (Santa  Cruz)  at  Tlaltelolco, 
he  was  appointed  interpreter  to  the  viceregal 
court  for  trying  native  cases,  a  position  in  which 
he  waa  able  to  render  great  assistance  to  the 
former  subjects  of  his  family.  His  birth  and 
position  enabled  him  to  gather  a  great  amount 
of  invaluable  information  relating  to  the  past 
history  of  the  two  native  peoples  nom  whom  he 
was  descended.  He  mastered  the  hiem^yphios 
of  Anahnac,  made  large  collections  of  manu- 
scripts, familiarized  himself  with  the  traditions 
and  folklore  of  the  country,  and  drew  his  infor- 
mation in  some  instances  from  those  who  had 
come  into  contact  with  the  Conquiatadorea.  All 
these  data  he  carefully  preeerved  in  his  niuner- 
ous  £eIaoKm«s  hiat6ncaa,  which  to  a  lai|;e  ex- 
tent are  repetitions  and  eondoisatimis  of  each 
other.  The  Hiatoria  Chiehimeea  is  the  most 
important  of  his  writings  and  was  completed  In 
1616.  His  works,  edited  by  SeBor  Alfredo 
Chavero,  were  published  by  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, Obraa  de  Imtlil^ochitl,  vol.  i,  Relacionea, 
vol.  ii,  Hiitoria  GlUohimooa  (2  vols.,  Mexico, 
1891-92) ;  but  in  manuscript  form  they  were 
used  by  Prescott  in  his  Conquest  of  Memico. 
Fnrtbermore^  the  Hittoria  had  appeared  twice 
before  the  aforeiiald  edition  by  the  Mezieaa  gov- 
ernment, and  the  Retaeionea  onoe:  Voyagea,  to- 
lationtr  m^oiTea  origimawi  pour  terrtr  d 
Vhiatoiro  da  Za  dicouvwte  de  VAmMqtia,  puhlUa 
pour  la  premiere  foia  on  fran^aia  par  H.  Temaua- 
Cotnpana  (trans,  from  the  Spanish  manuscript 
and  CMitaining  only  the  Hiatoria,  2  vols.,  Paris, 
1840) ;  and  Edward  King,  Viscount  Kingsbor- 
ongh,  AntiqtUtiea  of  Mexico  (9  vols.,  London, 
1830-48;  vol.  Ix,  pp.  197-468  containing  the 
Spanidi  text  of  tiu  HiwUma  and  of  the  Rala- 
OMmes). 

ITBHrrStr  TOEUOAVA,  ^jifvaVmy  w- 
k61^gS'w&  (1604-61).  A  Japanese  statesman  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  grandson  of  Iveyasu, 
the  founder  of  the  Tokugawa  line  of  shoguns. 
He  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1624  and  proved 
himself  the  ablest,  after  lyeyasu,  of  the  16 
riiognns  of  the  line.    He  continufd,  and  com- 

Sleted  in  1638-41,  the  poliCT^  of  bis  grandfather 
I  cselnding  all  foreign  influences,  not  only  ex- 
pelling all  foreigners  and  eradicating  every  traoe 
(tf  Christianity,  hot  also  forUdding  all  natives, 
under  penalty  of  death,  to  leave  the  country; 
and,  the  better  to  secure  this  end,  he  ordered  the 
destruction  of  all  seagoing  vessels.  The  Dutch 
were  confined  to  the  little  artificial  island  of 
Deehima  in  Nagasaki  harbor,  and  their  inter- 
course with  the  outer  world  was  limited  to  two 
ships  a  year.  The  English  had  alreadjr  retired 
fnmi  ffirado.  The  persecution  of  the  Christians 
was  fierce  and  bloody,  and,  in  1638,  37,000  of 
them  were  hurled  from  the  precipitous  cliffs  of 
Fappenberg  near  Nagasaki,  and  hundreds  more 
were  tortured  to  death.  He  rebuilt  and  greatly 
enlarged  Yeddo  and  erected  the  gorgeous  shrines 
at  Nikko,  where  he  lies  beside  his  illustrious 


grandfather.    Consult  W.  E.  GrUBa,  The  Mi- 
kadnfa  Empire  (11th  ed..  New  York,  1906). 
ITBYABir   (or  XBTABlT)  TOKFOAVA, 

«-ya'yA-8*  tOTcrsc-gR'wft  (1542-1616).  A  famous 
Japanese  general  and  statesman,  the  first  sbogun 
of  the  T<»nigawa  line,  and  the  founder  of  the 
peace  and  order  under  which  the  Japanese  lived 
from  the  year  1604  to  1868.  Though  a  descend- 
ant of  the  famous  Minamoto  clan,  bis  father  was 
a  humble  peasant.  He  served  with  distinctim 
under  both  Nolmnaga  and  Hideyoshi  (qq.v.). 
On  the  death  of  Hideyoshi,  in  1698,  great  mssen* 
sions  arose  among  the  territorial  barons  or 
daimyos  in  regard  to  his  successor.  Many,  in- 
cluding lyeyasu,  had  sworn  to  protect  mde- 
yoshi's  son  Hldeyori,  then  a  child  of  six,  and  to 
secure  his  succession;  but  many  more  opposed 
his  claim  as  the  son  of  a  person  of  low  birth, 
and  sided  with  lyeyasu  when  a  movement 
against  him  compelled  bim  to  take  up  arms.  In 
a  bloody  battle  at  SdcigiUiara,  on  Oct.  16,  1600, 
lyeyasu  utterly  routed  his  enemies,  Idlllng  10,000 
of  them.  Wholesale  eonflscations  followed,  and 
with  these  lands  he  rewarded  his  adherents  in 
such  a  way  as  to  secure  his  own  authority 
throughout  the  country.  Later  he  captured  the 
castle  at  Osaka,  where  the  child  Hideyori  was 
with  his  mother,  and  in  1603  reported  to  the 
Mikado,  receiving  from  him  the  appointment  of 
head  of  the  li^namoto  clan,  and  that  of  Seii- 
Taishogun  (or  Barbarian-quelling-great-general). 
Not  long  after  he  recdved  the  submissiim  and 
homage  of  the  barons  at  Yeddo,  which  he  made 
his  capital.  The  better  to  maintain  his  author- 
ity, he  ordained  that  each  of  the  daimyos  should, 
with  a  certain  number  of  his  armed  retainers, 
remain  in  Yeddo  six  months  of  the  year,  and 
their  wives  and  families  should  be  leit  as  lioa- 
tagcs  when  they  visited  their  own  domains.  He 
then  began  extensive  internal  improvements;  he 
enlarged  the  castle  at  Yeddo,  made  streets  and 
canals,  built  bridges,  erected  buildings,  drained 
marshes,  constructed  the  great  hi^way  called 
Tokaido,  which  runs  along  the  eastern  coast 
from  Yeddo  to  Kyoto,  and  effected  many  other 
great  and  lasting  improvemente  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  country.  In  1606  he  concluded  peace 
with  Korea,  reestablished  friendlv  relations  with 
China,  and  retired  in  &vor  of  his  son  Hldetada, 
reserving  to  himself,  however,  a  large  measure 
of  control.  He  then  took  up  his  abode  in  his 
oastle  at  Sumpu  (now  Sfaidznoka),  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Suruga,  occupying  himself  with  the  col- 
lection of  books  and  manuscripte,  and  the  com- 
poeition  (as  is  believed)  of  the  document,  in 
100  sections,  known  as  The  Legacy  (or  Testa- 
ment) of  lyeyasu,  containing  laws  or  rules  to  be 
observed  in  governing  the  country.  His  policy, 
which  aimed  at  the  unification  of  the  country, 
indnded  as  one  of  its  features  the  exclusion  of 
aliens  and  Uie  alien  religion,  Christianity.  In 
1614  he  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  all 
Romish  propagandists  and  leaders  of  churches 
to  be  deported,  their  churches  to  be  destroyed, 
and  compulsory  recantation  of  the  faith  by  the 
converts.  Large  numbers  were  deported,  and 
thousands  were  massacred  in  the  persecutions 
that  followed.  The  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
were  expelled,  but  the  Dutch  and  Englira,  who 
first  arrived  in  Japan  during  this  period,  re- 
ceived cimunerctal  privll^es — the  former  bdng 
allowed  to  settie  at  Nagaaaki  and  the  latter  a* 
Hirado. 

lyeyasu  died  at  Sumpu  and  was  buried  at 
Kunosan  in  Suruga,  but  lator  his  remains  were 
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interred  in  a  mausoleum  at  Kikko.  He  was 
canonized  aa  To  Sbo  Dai-Gongen,  but  is  com- 
monly ^Kiken  of  as  Gongen  Sama.  His  festival 
falls  on  the  17Ui  day  of  the  fourth  month. 
Consult:  Lowder,  The  Legacy  of  lyeytuu  (Yo- 
kohama, 1874) ;  Qrigsby,  in  the  Traaaactiont  of 
the  A»iatio  Sooielu  of  Japtm,  toI.  viii  (T<dw(v 
1876);  J.  J.  Reto,  Japan:  Tromis  <md  Se- 
tearehet  (London,  1884). 

TZABAT,,  d'sA-Bal'.  Capital  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Izabal,  Guatemala,  situated  in  a  moun- 
tainous but  very  fertile  district  on  the  south 
diore  of  Lake  Izabal  (or  Golfo  Dulce),  which,  is 
connected  with  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  Rfo 
Dulce  (Map:  Central  America,  C  3).  The  river 
is  not  navigable  for  large  vessels,  and  Livinff* 
ston,  at  ^e  month  of  the  river,  has  hecmne  the 
port  through  whi<^  Izabal  exports  dxmy,  rose- 
wood,  and  other  fine  cabinet  woods,  Bars^arilla, 
cacao,  and  coffee.   Pop.,  about  4000. 

IZABAL,  Lake.  An  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of 
Honduras  in  the  eastern  part  of  Guatemala, 
Central  America  (Map:  Central  America,  C  3). 
It  extends  in  a  souuiwestem  direction  for  36 
miles  and  has  a  width  of  about  II  mites.  Its 
depth  is  sufficient  for  lane  steamers,  but  the 
bar  at  the  mouth  makes  it  difficult  of  navigation. 

IZAK,  HEmaicH.    See  Isaae,  Heinbich. 

IZALCO,  A-aflllcd.  A  remarkable  volcano, 
near  the  Pacific  coast,  '36  miles  northwest  of 
the  city  of  San  Salvador,  Guatemala.  It  sud- 
denly burst  out  of  the  plain  in  1770  and  since 
then  has  been  active  at  r^jfular  intervals.  Great 
quantities  of  material  have  been  ejected,  and 
the  cone  has  gradually  risen  to  the  height  of 
about  6000  feet.  It  is  one  of  the  series  known 
as  the  San  Salvador  groap  of  volcanoes  that 
forms  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Guatemalan 
coast. 

TZAKAT.,  «'8&-mKl'.  A  town  in  the  State  of 
Yucatan,  Mexico^  situated  41  miles  by  rail  east 
of  M«rida  (Map:  Mexico,  P  7).  It  is  noted 
chiefiy  for  its  ancient  ruins,  which  have  int^- 
ested  many  eminent  arctueologistB,  among  othm 
Chamay  and  Bonrbouzg.  Pop,,  about  6000. 

WASD,  Gboboe  (1776-1828).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier,  son  of  Ralph  Izard.  He  was  b<Kii 
at  Richmond,  Surrey.  He  graduated  at  the 
College  of  Pennsylvania  in  1792;  then  went  to 
England,  where  he  entered  the  military  school 
at  Kensington,  and  after  a  short  stay  there 
studied  at  Edinburgh,  Marburg,  and  Metz.  He 
was  lieutenant  of  engineers  in  the  United  States 
Army  (1794-06);  returned  flnmlly  to  America 
{1797) ;  was  sent  to  Charleston  as  the  engineer 
of  Castle  Pinckney,  and  later  commanded  Fort 
Mifflin  and  West  Point.  He  was  then  for  a 
short  time  Secretary  of  the  American  L^ation 
at  Lisbon.  He  resigned  frtm  the  army  in  1803, 
but  at  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  1812  re- 
entered it  as  colonel  of  the  Second  Artillery  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  major  general  (1814).  He 
was  ordered  to  the  northern  frontier,  where  he 
served  at  first  under  Gen.  Wade  Hampton  and 
later  (in  August,  1814)  relieved  General  Brown 
in  the  command  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  In 
October  he  crossed  the  Niagara  with  about  8000 
men  and  moved  against  General  Drummond,  on 
the  Chippewa.  After  a  sharp  skirmish  <0c- 
tobOT  IB)  near  Cook's  Mills,  on  Lyon's  Creek, 
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General  Drummond  withdrew  his  troops  to  Fort 
George  and  Burlington  Heights.  Izara  failed  to 
follow  and  retired'  to  Black  Rode;  and  this 
conduct,  thou^  approved  by  the  government^ 
aroused  popular  criticism.  This  led  to  his  pub* 
lishing  in  1816  a  volume  entitled  OffioM  Com- 
apondenoe  with  the  War  Departmmt,  1814-15. 
President  Monroe  appointed  him  Governor  ot 
Arkansas  Territory  in  1626,  a  post  which  he  held 
until  bis  death. 
IZARD,  Ralph  (1742-1804).   An  American 

SEitriot  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  bom  near 
harleston,  S.  C.  He  inherited  a  large  estate, 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  England,  and  on  his 
return  to  America  passed  his  time  chiefiy  in 
New  York  as  a  young  man  of  fashion.  Return- 
ing to  England  in  1771,  he  lived  in  London  untS 
1774,  when  he  wait  to  the  Continent  because  at 
the  impending  war  between  England  and  her 
American  Colonies.  From  1776  to  1770  he  was 
nominally  Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
to  Tuscany,  but  remained  during  the  greater 
part  of  this  period  at  Paris  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  controversy  between  Franklin  Mid 
Arthur  Lee,  siding  with  tiie  latter  and  vigorously 
attacking  the  former.  In  1780  he  returned  to 
America  and  socra  afterward  pledged  his  valu- 
able estate  to  enable  Congress  to  procure  ships 
of  war  from  Europe.  He  was  instrumental  in 
securing  the  appointmoit  of  General  Greene  to 
the  ccHnmand  of  the  southern  army.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  (1782-83), 
and  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
from  1789  to  179S.  His  correspondenoa  was 
published^  his  daughter  in  1844. 
XZCOHTTATL,  «s'k6-w&'ta.  See  iTZOaam 
IZ'DUBAB'.  See  GlLQAlfBSH. 
IZIOCATL.  See  Itzcoatx.. 
IZUATLOV,  gz'm&-«aAf,  Alexajtoeb  EriHO- 
vncH  (1779-1831).  A  Russian  poet  and  writer 
of  fables,  bom  in  Moscow.  He  was  educated  at 
the  School  of  Mines  and  shortly  after  was  ap- 

eiinted  Governor  at  Archangel,  then  at  Tver, 
e  is  chiefly  known  by  the  120-odd  fables  ia 
which  he  portrays  Russian  charaeteristiea.  A 
c<^leetton  of  them  was  publiidied  in  1814.  He 
also  contributed  to  periodiMl  literature  and 
wrote  romances  such  as  Biednaia  Mateha  ( 1801). 
The  seventh  edition  of  his  poons  appeared  in 
1849,  and  his  complete  works  were  Issued  in 
1849. 

IZUID,  Iz-m€d'.   See  Nicomedia. 

IZRAIL,  Iz^rfi-n.   See  Azbael. 

IZTAOCJOTATL,  «s-tlk-sniwa't%  or  IX- 
TAOUiUUAIL.  A  lofty  mountain  in  Mexico, 
just  north  ol  Popocatep^,  40  miles  soutiieast 
of  the  aty  of  Mexico.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin, 
but  has  no  crater.  It  is  oblong  in  shape,  and 
its  summit  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow;  its 
profile  resembles  a  woman  lying  wrapped  in  a 
white  shroud,  whence  its  name,  which  means 
White  Woman.  Its  height  is  about  17.000  feet. 
On  a  clew  day,  from  tiie  valley  of  Mexico,  it  is 
a  most  impressive  and  inspiring  si^^t. 

UaCA&f  ^asonOiT.  A  city  and  district  of 
Pudila,  Mexico,  situated  86  miles  southwest  of 
the  city  of  Puehla,  at  the  base  of  Popocatepetl 
(Map:  Mexico,  K  8).  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
rich  sugar  rcvitm  and  has  railway  conununioaF 
tioa  witii  Pi^la.   P(^.,  about  li^OOO. 
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J The  tenth  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
bet, and  the  latest  letter  added  to 
our  Bcript.  In  form  J  was  at  first 
merely  a  variation  of  /,  and  both 
characters  were  used  interchangeably 
for  either  Towel  or  conBonant.  A 
differentiation  later  followed  in  the  value  of  the 
^mbols.  J  was  appropriated  to  represent  the 
consonant  sound,  /  was  confined  to  the  vowel. 
In  English  this  usage  did  not  become  established 
until  the  seventeenuk  century.  In  the  minuscule 
letter  the  dot  over  the  ;  is  a  proof  of  its  original 
identity  with  t.  The  Latin  /  came  from  the 
Greek  Uarn,  ioto,  which  itself  was  derived  from 
the  North  Semitic  Forf.  This  latter  orlglnaliy 
represented  the  c<mw>nantal  sound  y,  but  later 
was  used  also  to  indicate  the  vowel  t. 

Fbonetlo  Character.  In  English  >  has  the 
eompoflite  sound  of  d  +  zh,  as  in  judge.  It  is 
thus  a  combination  of  the  voiced  dental  explo- 
sive and  the  voiced  palatal  spirant.  In  French, 
however,  the  spirant  value  [zh)  alone  is  g^ven 
the  letter,  as  in  jour  (j  pronoimced  as  the  z  in 
Euf^ish  aewre) ;  in  German  j  has  the  original 
y-Bound  of  the  Latin  iK»naonant;  in  Spanish 
the  3  has  a  sound  resembling  a  guttunl  ok. 
As  to  its  source  <die  English  /  appears  chiefly 
in  words  derived  from  the  Romance  languages, 
uid  hence  from  the  Latin  j  (i)  or  di.  Thus,  the 
English  word  "to  judge"  has  its  j  from  the  OF. 
jugier,  Lat.  judicare;  on  the  other  hand.  Eng. 
"journal"  is  through  the  Fr.  journal  from  the 
Lat.  diumalia.  Before  the  differentiation  of  J 
and  /  in  English  the  combination  Oi  for  J  was 
sometimes  used  in  Middle  E^lish,  as  in  Giwea 
for  t/ews,  no  doubt  under  Bomance  Influence; 
cf.  Ital.  OiovamU,  from  Lat.  Johannet. 

JTA'BAXi.  A  son  of  tamecdi  and  brother  of 
Jubal  and  Tubal  Cain,  according  to  Gen.  iv.  20. 
He  is  said  to  be  the  father,  or  ancestor,  of  those 
who  dwell  in  tents  and  with  cattle.  The  name 
is  supposed  to  designate  him  as  shepherd  or 
herdman  and  has  been  connected  with  the  He- 
brew and  Phoenician  word  fo&el,  'ram.'  It  is 
also  supposed  by  some  scholars  to  be  another 
form  of  Abel  (q.v.),  to  which  the  same  meaning 
ia  naturally  assigned;  but  the  evidence  for  this 
is  not  conclusive.  Jabal's  brother  Jubal  is  said 
to  have  been  the  father,  or  ancestor^  of  siuh  as 
handle  the  harp  and  pipe. 

JABALPXJB,  jQb'1il-p55r',  or  JUBBTTIr- 
POBE.  A  division  of  the  Central  Provinces 
(q.v.),  British  India  (Map:  India,  D  4).  It 
comprises  the  districts  of  Jabalpur,  Sangor, 
Damoh,  Seoni,  and  Mandla  and  has  an  area  of 
18,053  square  miles.  Pop..  1901,  2,081,480; 
1911,  2,421.064.  Capitol,  Jabalpur. 


JABATiPTTB,  or  JUBBtTIiFOBI!.  ^e  cap- 
ital of  a  district  and  division  of  the  same  name 
in  the  Central  Provinces  and  one  of  the  most 
important  railroad  junctions  of  British  India, 
near  the  Nerbudda  River,  200  miles  southwest 
of  Allahabad  (Map:  India,  D  4).  It  is  1306 
feet  above  the  sea,  picturesquely  situated  in  a 
hilly,  rock-encircled  basin  marked  with  numer- 
ous gorges.  EducaUon  is  carried  on  in  a  gov- 
ernment collie,  the  law  school,  an  engineering 
school,  norms^  schools  for  both  sexes,  and  an 
industrial  school.  The  town  has  wide  and 
straight  streets,  and  a  garrison  is  stationed 
here.  It  manijiactures  cotton  goods,  carpets, 
wire  netting,  brass  work,  and  statuary,  and  its 
export  and  import  trade  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance. It  was  formerly  the  great  centre  of 
the  Thugs  (or  stranglers),  who  were  eventually 
suppressed  by  the  British  government.  The 
Marble  Rocks,  11  miles  distant,  is  a  favorite 
excursion  place  and  a  scene  of  great  natural 
beauty  and  interest.  Fop.,  1001,  WfiZS;  1911, 
100,661. 

JAS'BOK  (Heb.  yabMk,  copious  river,  prob- 
ably from  bakak,  to  pour  forth).  A  stream  of 
the  East  Jordan  ooui^iy,  which  rises  near  Rab- 
batb  Ammon  and  after  a  course  of  i^out  65 
miles,  not  taking  into  account  its  numerous 
windinm,  empties  into  the  Jordan  23  miles  north 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (Map:  Palestine,  D  3).  The 
modem  name  is  Nahr  ez-Zerqa  (blue  river).  It 
affords  some  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery  of 
Palestine.  Before  the  conquest  of  Canaan  it 
separated  the  territories  of  Ammonites  and 
Amorites  (Josh.  zii.  2)  and  later  flowed  tiinnigli 
the  Land  of  Oad.  On  its  banks  Jacob  is  repre- 
sented as  having  had  his  encounter  with  the 
mysterious  antagonist  (Oen.  xzxii.  24-26). 

JAB^IBTT  (Brazilian  name).  1.  A  large 
stork  (Mycteria  amerioana,  or,  as  modem  tax- 
onomy has  it,  J abiru  mycteria ) ,  common  in 
tropical  America  and  occasionally  found  as  far 
north  as  Texas.  It  is  about  4  feet  long  and  7 
feet  across  the  wings.  Hie  {dumage  is  pure 
white,  but  the  head  and  neck  are  destitute  of 
feathers  and  are  black,  with  a  reddish  or  ^h- 
colored  ring  around  the  base  of  the  necfc.  The 
bill  is  a  foot  long,  very  thick  at  the  base  and 
slightly  bent  upward  at  the  tip.  The  jabira  is 
the  only  true  stork  (sub-family  Ciconiinae) 
foimd  in  North  America.  2.  Two  other  storks, 
one  Oriental  and  the  other  African,  which  are 
so  closely  allied  that,  were  they  not  widely  sep- 
arated, th^  would  pr(^bly  be  considered  as 
members  of  a  sinj^e  genus.  The  fonner  is  the 
black-bellied  jaUru  of  Australia  IXeHorhynohus 
asiaticuB  or  atutralia),  represented  in  south- 
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cutern  Asia  hy  a  Bimilar  speciee  or  variety; 
and  th«  latter  is  the  handsome  "saddle-billed" 
stork  (Ephippiorhyt%chu9  aenegalen^ia)  of  the 
Sudan,  one  of  the  most  common  and  conapicu- 
ous  wading  Urda  ot  the  marahy  regioa  of  the 
upper  Nile. 

JABLOGHKOV,  yft'blftch-kftf.  PACT.  (1847- 
94 ) .  A  Rnsslan  eleemcal  mgineer  and  Inventoi', 
bom  at  Serdobek  in  the  Government  of  Saratov. 
In  1871-76  he  was  director  of  the  telegraph 
lines  between  Moscow  and  Kursk,  and  in  1876 
he  moved  to  Paris,  where  be  devoted  himself  to 
experiments  vltii  electric  arc  lamps.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  inventing  tbe  "candles'*  known 
bis  name,  that  were  in  general  use  for  a  few 
yean.  He  returned  to  Rnnia  in  1894  and 
there  died  in  pover^. 

JASLOCHKOV  OAKDLB.  See  Elbctuo 
LiOHTmo.   

JABL0K0W8KI,  yft'bld-nOv'Bke,  Joseph 
Alexandeb  Pbuss,  Pbinob  (1712-77).  A  Polish- 
German  patron  of  letters.  He  was  Waywode 
(administrative  chief)  of  Nowogrodek,  and  left 
his  fatherland  in  1768.  He  went  to  Leipng* 
where  he  endowed  the  Jablonowaki  Sciratifio 
Aasoeiation  and  offered  three  prizes  for  mono- 
graphs on  PoliBb  history,  econoiQica,  and  mathe- 
matics or  physics.  This  association  b^pin  its 
woik  in  1774  and  after  an  interval  of  inactivity 
was  revived  in  1828.  It  published  Acta  Sode- 
tatia  Jahlonoviance  (1772-73),  Jfova  Acta 
(1802-46),  and  the  aeries  of  prize  monographs 
(1847  et  seq.).— Stanislas  (1634-1702),  of  the 
same  family,  was  one  of  the  conspirators  wainst 
King  Michael,  and  a  leader  of  the  Poles  in  the 
war  with  Turkey.  He  was  made  a  Germaii 
prince  by  the  Emperor  Leopold  lor  his  aervicea 
at  Viezma.  J<msac's  Hiatoire  de  Stattiataa  Jablo- 
novtki  was  translated  into  Polish  by  a  second 
Pbince  Stanislas  (1790-1878),  a  Polish  artil- 
lery officer. 

JASL0N8KI,  y&-bldn'8k6,  Daniel  Ebnst 
(1660-1741).  A  Polish  Protestant  theologian, 
bom  at  Nassenbuben,  Prussia.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  I^vnkfort  and  in  Ei^and 
and  the  Netherlanda.  In  1683  he  took  charge 
of  the  Reformed  Chnrch  in  Magdeburg,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  as  a  preacher.  From 
1886  to  1891  he  was  rector  at  the  Moravian 
Collie,  Lissa,  Frederick  I  chose  him  for  his 
chaplain  (1691-93),  and  by  1699  he  was  the 
leading  bishop  of  Vie  Moravian  church.  That 

fear  he  published  hia  Hebrew  Bible,  and  he  also 
rou^t  out  an  editiw  of  the  T<Umud  (17IS- 
21),  besides  translating  into  Latin  Bentley's 
sermons  on  "A  Ck>nfuta.tion  of  Atheism,"  which 
formed  the  first  course  of  the  Bi^le  lectures. 
His  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages  was  one 
of  his  qualifications  for  the  presidency  of  the 
Berlin  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  (1733),  and 
he  labored  long,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  bring 
about  a  union  between  the  Swiss,  German,  and 
English  Protestants. 

JABON.  Bk-Mn^,  or  JABOllCIIiLO,  BBfhtu- 
theOyft.  Siee  SoamsH. 

JAB'OBANIXX.  A  name  given  in  South 
America  to  several  species  of  plants  used  as 
diaphoretics.  The  plants  grow  chiefly  in  Brazil 
and  are  most  known  in  the  neighborhood  of  Per- 
nambuco.  Those  recognized  by  the  Pharmaco- 
pteia  of  the  United  States  are  Pilocarpus  ael- 
loanua  and  Pilocarpus  jaborandi.  (See  Alka- 
loids.) When  bruised,  the  leaves  are  aromatic 
and  taste  somewhat  bitter.  The  important  oon- 
■titiients  are  a  volatUe  oil  and  two  alkaloids 
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called  pilocarpine  and  jaborine.  The  Utter  alka- 
loid somewhat  resmbles  atropine  in  its  actiim. 
An  infusion  of  the  leaves  or  a  fluid  extract  or 
tincture  may  be  giv^  internally;  or  one  of  the 
salts  may  be  administered  with  a  hypodermic 
syringe.  When  an  infusion  of  90  grains  of  the 
dried  leaves  is  swallowed,  it  proaueea  in  the 
courae  of  two  or  tiiree  minutes  a  flushing  of  the 
face^  and  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  minntei 
drops  of  sweat  appear  on  the  for^ead  and  socm 
afterward  on  other  parts  of  the  body  and  limfa& 
When  sweating  is  established,  the  face  becomes 
pale,  and  a  profuse  secretion  of  saliva  and  nasal 
and  bronchial  mucus  is  poured  out  upon  the 
mucous  surface,  and  often  there  is  an  abundant 
secretion  of  tears.  The  salivation  la  ctften  m 
profUae  as  to  interfere  with  speech.  The  aver- 
age duration  of  sweating  is  about  one  hour  and 
a  half,  and  the  temperature  usually  falls  I"  F. 
The  average  loss  of  fluid  by  sweating  is  nearly 
two  pints,  but  the  loss  is  said  sometimes  to  be 
four  quarts  if  the  salivary  and  mucous  secre- 
tions are  included.  Sometimes,  thou^  rardy, 
sweating  does  not  take  place,  but  salivation  is 
more  frequently  absrat  than  sweating.  When 
one  of  these  is  diminished,  Uie  other  is  increased. 
Vomiting  is  a  usual  occurrence  bnt  the  nausea 
is  not  great.  The  quantity  of  nrine  secreted 
during  the  sweating  is  diminished  and  is  passed 
with  pain.  Urea  appears  in  the  perspiraticm 
and  saliva.  The  pulse  is  quickened  at  first  and 
later  slowed,  and  the  arterial  tenaion  ia  in- 
creased. Larger  doses  later  cause  marked  car- 
diac depression.  The  sight  frequently  becomes 
dimmed — an  effect  attributed  to  the  action  of 
the  drug  on  the  muaelea  of  accommodation  be- 
longing to  the  lena.  (See  Etc)  Jaborandi  ia 
an  effective  galactagogue,  or  promoter  of  the 
lacteal  secretion.  The  hypodermic  injection  of 
one-aixth  or  one-fifth  of  a  grain  of  pilocarpine 
or  the  hydrochlorate  produces  much  the  same 
effects  as  the  internal  administration  of  the 
infusion  of  the  leaves,  but  the  action  is  more 
prompt  as  well  as  more  lasting.  With  the  hypo- 
dennio  injection  sweating  always  takes  places 
and  vomiting  is  leas  frequent.  Applied  locally 
to  the  ^e,  it  causes  marked  oontnwstioii  of  ue 

fupil  and  diminution  of  intraocular  tension, 
n  general  it  may  be  said  that  t^e  action  of 
pilocarpine  ia  antagonistic  to  that  of  atropine. 

The  medical  uses  of  jaborandi  are  few,  and  it 
should  be  used  internally  only  with  caution,  on 
account  of  its  depressing  action  upon  the  heart. 
It  has  bem  employed  to  cause  absorption  of 
effnuons  into  the  serous  cavities,  either  tJiose  of 
inflammatory  origin,  such  as  ptenrisy,  or  thoas 
due  to  circulatory  failure  or  losvAdent  action 
of  the  kidn^s,  such  as  faydrothorax  and  dropsy. 
It  may  he  said  that  other  remedies  may  be  founil 
which  are  quite  as  efficacious  and  lack  the  de 
pressing  effect.  In  ursemia  and  eclampsia  it  has 
been  used,  but  Veratrum  vvride  ia  now  preferred. 
In  conjunction  with  morphine  it  ia  employed  as 
an  antidote  in  atropine  poisoning.  Its  chief  use, 
however,  ia  in  glaucoma  (q.v.),  in  which  its 
local  application  to  the  eye  eauaes  diminutiim 
of  the  intraocular  tmsion.  It  is  generally  givm 
as  pilocarpine  hydrochloride  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  sometimes  employed  to  break  up  adhesions 
of  tbe  iris  by  contracting  the  pupil.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  alternated  with  atropine,  which 
causes  dilatation.  It  Ib  used  internally  and 
locally  to  cause  a  thicker  and  coarser  growth  of 
hair. 

JABOTICABA,  zh&-bOM;«-kt'Uu    An  edible 
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iruit  prodnoed  liy  the  Brazilian  tree  Myrdana 
caulifiora  and  other  species.  The  trees  attain 
a  height  of  35  to  40  feet  and  produce  on  their 
trunks  and  larger  branches  large  numbers  of 
maroon-purple  fruits  to  \yg  inches  in  diame- 
ter. The  fruits  resemble  grapes  somewhat,  but 
have  a  thicker,  tougher  skin.  The  trees  flower 
several  times  during  the  jear,  depending  on 
ratna  or  water  supply,  and  the  fruit  ripens 
within  three  or  four  months.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  grow  the  trees  in  Florida,  but  the 
introduction  was  so  rectnt  that  its  adaptation 
cannot  he  affirmed. 

JACA,  j&'ka.  A  tropical  tree,  closely  related 
to  the  breadfruit.   See  Jack  Teek. 

JACAKAS  (Fr.,  Sp.  jacamar,  from  Brazil- 
ian jaoamarica).  One  of  the  birds  of  the  tropi- 
cal American  family  Galhulidn,  of  which  sbimt 
26  species  are  known,  all  inhabitants  of  the  re* 
gion  sast  of  the  Andes.  They  are  comparatively 
anuJl,  are  brilliant  in  plumage,  resemble  the 
bee  eaters  of  the  Old  World,  and  in  their  habits 
are  like  the  arboreal  insectivorous  kingfishers. 
The  Brazilians  call  them  "foolish"  on  account  of 
their  stupidity.  Jacamars  nest  in  holes  in  banks 
or  stumps  and  lay  only  two  white  ^gs. 

JAOAHA,  jftk'&-n&,  Portug.  tyron.  zhfi's&  nB' 
(Brazilian  jagand).  One  of  the  small,  raillike 
ploverB  of  the  family  FarridsB,  raiarkalile  for 
wit  carpal  q)urs  and  for  the  ectraordinaiy 
length  of  tiieir  toes  and  claws,  adapted  to  the 
bira'a  habit  of  seeking  its  food  (green  sprouts  of 
rice  and  the  like,  insects,  and  small  aquatic 
animals)  by  walking  on  the  floating  leaves  of 
the  water  plants  in  weedy  lakes  and  slow  rivers. 
They  belong  to  the  tropics  of  various  parte  of 
the  world.  The  common  species  of  South  Amer- 
ica {JtMona  apiwta^t  abundant  in  Ouiana  and 
Bradl,  IB  about  10  inches  long;  Uack,  except 
the  baidc  and  part  of  the  wings,  which  are  of  a 
br^t  chestnut  color.  Another  species  is  found 
in  tropical  America  and  extends  its  range  as 
far  north  as  Texas.  The  prevailing  color  of  the 
plumage  is  rich  purplish  chestnut.  Hieir  gen- 
eral habits  are  much  like  those  of  the  gallinmes, 
which  they  resemble  in  bodily  appearance.  The 
strong  spur  with  which  the  bend  of  each  win^  is 
armed  is  a  formidable  weapon  in  the  fluting 
that  seems  inceaaant  among  them. 

Of  the  10  or  12  Old  World  species,  one  or 
two  need  special  mention.  The  pheasant-tailed 
jacana,  or  water  pheasant  (BydrophMimma 
ohirurgus),  is  a  familiar  bird  throughout  the 
Oriental  r^on  and,  like  another  species  (of 
northern  Australia),  is  often  called  lotus  bird, 
because  of  its  fondness  for  places  where  that 
plant  prevails.  Its  colors  are  pleasing,  and  its 
tail  is  pndonged  hy  four  very  long  feathari^ 
which  BUgsest  those  of  a  pheasant.  Duriiw  the 
rains,  in  their  favorite  haunts,  each  pair  forms 
a  rude  flat  nest  of  weeds  and  grass,  interwoven 
beneath  with  the  long  shoots  of  aquatic  plants, 
whidb  support  it  buoyantly  on  the  surface.  All 
the  family  lay  rich  olive-brown  ^gs,  closely 
marked  with  dark  lines.  This  bird  is  a  favorite 
subject  for  representation  in  the  native  art  of 
all  the  coontries  from  India  to  Japan.  The 
genus  MetopedUtt,  hardly  different  from  the 
American  jacana,  has  representatives  in  Africa, 
Mflidagascar,  and  India;  and  the  genus  Eydro- 
lector  belongs  to  northern  Australia  and  the 
neighboring  islands.  Consult'  authorities  for 
South  America,  India,  and  the  East,  mentioned 
under  Bibd.    See  Plate  of  Rails,  btc. 

JACASANDA  WOOD  (Brazilian  name). 
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A  hard,  heavy,  brown  South  American  wood, 
which  from  its  faint  odor  is  also  called  rose- 
wood. It  is  derived  from  several  species  of 
Jacaranda,  of  the  family  Bignoniacete.  Several 
species,  locally  called  caroba,  eta,  are  employed 
medicinally  in  many  South  American  countries. 

TAGAlLfi,  jftk'&-r&',  Portug.  pron.  zh&'k&  ra' 
(Portug.  jacar4,  jacareo,  from  the  Brazilian 
name).  Any  of  the  caymans  or  alligators 
(qq.v.)  of  tropical  America,  the  applies  of  which 
are  distinguished  by  sMue  qualifying  word. 
Thus,  the  jacarfi  tinga  is  the  nnall  six-foot 
Caiman  trigonatua,  with  the  slender  muzzle  and 
black-banded  tail ;  jacar£  nassu  is  the  great  Cai- 
man niger,  8<Hnetimes  20  feet  long.  Used  alone, 
the  name  usually  means  the  common,  or  spec- 
tacled, cayman  (Caiman  tcleropt),  which  is  very 
numerous  from  southern  Mexico  to  northern 
Ar^:entina.  It  is  of  medium  size  and  is  distin- 
giushed  especially  hy  the  fact  that  the  upper 
eyelid  is  rugose,  partly  ossified,  and  often  pro- 
duced into  a  small  horn.  All  these  alligators 
spread  into  the  flooded  forests  in  the  wet  sea- 
son and  congr^^te  in  the  river  courses  during 
the  dr^  season.  They  do  vast  damage  to  stock 
and  kill  many  human  beinga;  but  their  hides 
are  of  commercial  value,  and  tiielr  flesh  is  eaten 
by  all  the  Amazonian  Indians. 

JACCOTTD,  zhilcWf  FBAifQOis  Sioxsuomi 
(1830-1013).  A  French  physician,  bom  at 
Geneva.  He  went  to  Paris  about  1860  as  a 
music  teacher ;  studied  medicine,  winning  a  gold 
medal  in  1859  and  his  degree  in  the  same  year; 
and  in  1863  became  assistant  in  the  medical 
facul^.  He  was  appointed  titular  professor  of 
pathoti^  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  1876, 
became  permanent  secretary  of  the  AcadSmie  de 
MMediie  in  1877,  and  in  1883  b^|an  to  teach 
in  the  medical  clinic  at  the  Piti&  He  wrote: 
D«  Vonpimiaation  dn  faeulUt  de  mtdeome  en 
Allemagne  (1864),  a  report  on  his  official  in- 
vestigation; Lecona  de  elinigue  mMioale  (1867- 
88) ;  Traits  de  patliologie  interne  (7th  ed., 
1883);  Du  froid  comme  oauae  de  pneumonie 
{ 1887 ) ;  and  a  translation  from  Graves,  Oli- 
mSdicale  (1861-02);  and  he  edited  the 
Ifouveau  diotionnaire  de  mMeoine  et  de  ohirurffie 
(1864-86). 

JAOUIH  (jftldn)  AHS  BOAZ.  The  names 
of  the  two  brazen  pillars  which  Solomon  set  up 
in  the  porch  of  the  temple  (1  Kings  vii.  16-21). 

JACHILANN,  yao'm&n,  Edttabd  Kabl  Eman- 
ITEL  (1822-87).  A  Prussian  naval  officer,  bom 
at  Danzig.  He  entered  the  service  in  1846  and 
became  a  captain  14  years  later.  In  1862  he 
took  part  in  the  expedition  to  East  Asia  and 
China,  and  in  1864  defeated  the  Danes  near 
Jaamund,  on  the  island  of  Bllgen,  whereupon  he 
vraa  pranoted  to  be  rear  adminl.  Placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Navy  Department  in  1867,  he 
was  made  vice  admiral  in  the  following  year, 
and  in  the  Franco-German  War  was  commander 
of  the  Prussian  fleet  in  the  North  Sea.  He  was 
Minister  of  the  Navy  in  Von  Stosch's  cabinet 
(1872),  but  retired  a  year  later. 

JAOZNI,  va-diS'nd.  Stefaho,  Count  (1827- 
01).  An  Italian  economist  and  statesman.  He 
was  educated  in  Switzerland,  in  Qennan  univer- 
sities, and  at  Milan.  During  the  Austrian  rale 
of  Lombardy  in  1849-69  he  engaged  in  econtHnic 
investigation,  writing  La  propriety  fondiaria  in 
Lomhardia  (18S6)  and  Bulle  oon^ieioni  eoono- 
miche  deUa  Vaitellina  (1858).  For  his  writings 
on  the  evils  of  Austrian  rule,  he  was  made 
Minister  of  PuUic  Worlcs  under  Cavour  in  1660- 
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61  and  later  held  the  same  office  in  1B64-67. 
He  helped  to  bring  about  the  alliance  with 
Prussia  for  the  war  against  Austria  in  1866, 
participated  in  the  organization  of  Italian  rail- 
Touis,  and  was  president  of  the  Agricultural 
Conunission  of  1881-86.  He  was  made  Senator 
in  1870  and  Coimt  in  1880. 

JAOrCABA  (jfisl-ta^rA)  PALK  (South 
American  Indian),  DMmtmovt  maeroaoaintho9. 
A  palm  found  in  tihe  lowland  forests  of  the  Ama- 
zon. It  has  a  slender,  flexible  stem  which  often 
climbs,  by  means  of  hooks,  to  a  height  of  60  or 
70  feet.  The  outer  part  of  the  stem,  cut  into 
long  strips,  is  much  used  to  make  the  plaited 
cylinders  in  which  grated  cassava  root  is 
squeezed  in  the  process  of  extracting  the  starch. 
These  wicker  cylinders,  which  are  veiy  durable, 
will  outlast  two  or  three  made  from  ouier  flbers. 
The  material  seems  suitable  for  many  other 
purposes. 

JACK.  A  piece  of  mechanical  apparatus  for 
raising  heavy  weights  short  distances.  Jacks 
are  made  in  a  variety  of  forms,  but  may  be 
divided  into  lever  jadu,  screw  jacks,  hydraulic 
jacks,  and  gesu^d  jacks.  The  lever  jack  is  the 
device  used  from  a  remote  antiquity  for  lifting 
wagon  axles  so  aa  to  free  the  wheel  from  the 
ground.  A  long  lever  swings  upon  a  pin  in  a 
post  as  a  fulcrum,  and  the  short  arm  goes  under 
the  axle,  there  is  a  device  like  a  ratchet  or  a 
linked  chain  to  hold  the  axle  from  falling  when 
the  lever  is  no  longer  depressed.  In  the  screw 
jack  a  nut  is  similarly  supported  on  a  hollow 
post,  and  a  lever  turns  the  screw  in  the  nut  and, 
the  latter  being  held  from  turning,  the  screw 
is  advanced  with  great  power,  owing  to  the  slow 
motion  axially  throng  the  nut.  Hydranlie 
jacks  are  portable  forms  of  hydraulic  presses. 
In  geared  jacks  a  combination  of  levers  and 
gearing  takes  the  place  of  the  simple  lever  or 
screw  of  the  other  jadES  and  the  water  of  the 
hydraulic  jacks.  The  essential  requirem^t  of 
a  jack  is  that  it  shall  be  of  compact  and  sturdy 
construction  and  shall  be  conveniently  portable. 
The  ordinary'  screw  jack  is  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  all  these  qualities.  Jacks  are  much  used 
in  railroad  wrecks  or  accidents  and  in  house 
moving  and  shoring  and  in  erecting  machinery. 
See  Htdbauuc  Pbbss. 

JACK.  In  the  United  States  nav^,  a  blue 
flag  with  white  stars,  corresponding  in  all  re- 
specta  to  the  similar  portion  of  the  national  flag, 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  union.  In  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  the  jack  is  a  flag  which 
ia  similar  to  the  upper  qiurter  of  the  man-of- 
war  flag  which  is  nearest  the  staff.  In  conn- 
triea  which  have  no  union  in  their  man-i^'War 
flag,  the  jack  more  nearly  resembles  the  colors 
carried  at  the  stem  except  in  size.  It  is  set 
on  a  staff  at  the  stem,  or  on  the  bowsprit  cap 
of  rigged  ships.  It  has  no  particular  signifi- 
cance at  tiie  present  time,  but  is  usually  hoisted 
in  port.  The  United  States  naval  jade  is  car- 
ried in  the  bow  of  a  boat  wlien  an  ambassador, 
mhnister,  or  duurgS  d'l^aires  of  the  United 
States  is  being  carried  by  it.  Bee  Flao,  and 
Colored  Plates  with  the  articles  Nationai. 
Flags  and  Unitbp  States. 

JACK,  or  JAOEFISH.  A  name  applied, 
often  in  connection  with  some  qiulifying  word, 
to  many  fishes,  usually  marked  by  liveliness  of 
action.     1.  A  pickerel,  especially  the  Eastern 

Seen  pickerel.    2.  One  of  the  Califomian  rock 
h  (£reb(utode«  pouciaptMis) .   3.  Either  of  two 
West  Indian  amber  fishes  {Beriola  lolondi  or 
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Seriola  dwneriU) ,  more  often  called  amber 
jades.  4.  Any  of  various  scads  and  crevalles, 
especia^  the  jurel  (q.v.). 

JAC^  Captain.  A  picturesque  character  in 
American  frontier  life  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  called  also  the  Black  Hunter 
or  Black  Rifle.  After  the  massacre  of  his 
family  and  burning  of  his  h<Hne  on  the  Juniata 
by  IndisuQs,  he  devoted  himself  uneeasiiig^  to 
Tai|;eance  and  gathered  about  him  a  biuid  of 
daring  men  who  in  Indian  dress  engaged  in  a 
relentiess  pursuit  of  all  Indians  and  in  the  de- 
fense of  white  setUers. — ^Tbe  name  is  applied 
also  to  El-ENT-POOS,  the  prindpal  leader  of  the 
Modoc  Indians  (q.v.)  in  northern  California  in 
the  War  of  1872-73.  He  acquired  notoriety  by 
the  ddiberate  murder  of  O^eral  Canby  white 
attending  a  peace  oonferaice,  for  whidi  he  and 
others  concerned  in  the  attack  on  the  oommis- 
sifmers  were  hanged,  on  the  final  suppression  oi 
the  outbreak. 

JACE-A-aBEEN.    See  jACK-tN-THS-GBXBlf. 

JACKAL,  jSk'Al  (OF.  fockal,  jakal,  Fr.,  Sp. 
chaoaX,  from  Ar.  jaq&l,  from  Pers.  thaghAl,  from 
Skt.  sj-gOia,  jackal).  The  common  name  of  a 
number  of  species  of  the  genua  Cams,  abounding 
in  Asia,  Aiiiea.  and  southeastern  Europe.  They 
agree  in  all  their  most  important  diaraeters 
mth  wolv«  and  dogs  (see  Caiodjb),  althoo^ 
the  form  and  tail  are  somewhat  fodike.  The 
head  is  narrow  and  the  muzzle  pointed.  The 
ears  are  erect  and  rather  large.  The  tail  is  not 
so  long  as  in  foxes,  but  is  almost  equally 
bushy.  All  the  jackals  are  of  small  size,  as 
compared  with  wolves,  seldom  exceeding  16 
inches  in  height  at  the  shoulder,  llieir  colora 
are  buff  and  tawny,  more  or  less  gricded;  the 
tip  of  the  tail  is  always  da^  Th^  make  h<^ 
for  themselves  in  the  ground,  or  take  possession 
of  such  as  already  exist  among  rocks  or  ruins; 
and  in  these  they  spend  the  day,  not  vraturing 
abrocul,  as  a  rule,  till  the  dusk  of  evening.  ThOT 
hunt  during  the  ni^t  in  troops,  and  their  howl- 
iogs  are  described  oy  all  who  have  heard  than 
as  peculiarly  unpleasant.  The  notion  that  the 
jackal  is  the  "lion's  provider"  is  one  of  the  ex- 

Eloded  fablea  of  natund  history,  althou^  it  may 
ave  some  foundatitm  in  the  lion  ooeasi<mal]y 
following  a  tooop  of  jackals  in  full  err  and  ap- 
propriating "the  lion's  share."  Jackals  are  not 
only  ready  to  devour  any  animal  which  they  can 
run  down,  but  any  carrion  tlmt  they  may  find. 
They  follow  armies;  tiiey  dig  up  the  ill-buried 
dead;  they  rob  henroosts  and  outhouses;  but 
they  are  as  omnivorous  as  domestic  dogs,  and 
eat  farinaceous  or  other  vegetaUe  food  wlieB  it 
etmies  in  their  way;  they  are  even  said,  llln 
foxes,  to  enter  vineyards  and  devour  the  grapes. 
They  have  a  ver^  offensive  smdl,  which,  how- 
ever, is  said  to  diminish  through  domestication, 
and  th^  are  domesticated  without  difficulty. 
Everywhere  jackals  interbreed  with  native  doss, 
and  doubtless  they  contributed  essentially  to  toe 
early  stodc  The  foregoing  applies  especially  to 
the  "common"  jackal  (Csmfo  aureiu),  wbidi  ia 
spread,  with  many  variations,  throughout  tlw 
semidcsert  region  from  the  Sudan  to  Afghanis- 
tan,  India,  and  Burma,  and  also  is  conuncoi  in 
Europe  as  far  north  as  Heves  Comitat,  Hungary, 
and  on  tiie  plains  of  Greece  and  European  Tur- 
key. In  northern  India  it  is  known  as  pheal, 
and  in  soutberh  India  as  bhalu,  and  many 
weird  stories  are  told  of  it  and  its  relatitms  to 
the  tiger.  The  African  variety  la  rather  buger 
and  grayer  than  the  Anatie. 
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The  black-backed  jackal  or  tenlie  {Cania  meao- 
metoc)  is  a  very  distinct  ipecies,  of  bright  color- 
ation. The  Bidee  and  limbs  are  red  to  reddish 
jellow;  tiie  baek  ud  end  of  the  tail  are  black. 
It  is  widely  distoibuted  throu^ont  eastern  and 
southern  Africa,  and  its  handsome  fur  is  highly 
|>rized.  A  third  African  species,  the  aide-striped 
ladtal  {Canit  adustu»),  called  mbuyo  on  the 
West  Coast,  and  canduc  eastwardly,  is  widely 
scattered  south  of  the  equator  and  differs  from 
the  others  in  having  rather  shorter  and  much 
darker  ears  and  tiie  aides  marked  with  one  or 
more  enrriiw  lig^t  bands  bordered  with  black — 
a  feature,  however,  which  is  highly  vmrialde. 
Cf.  Doq;  Fox;  Wou;  and  see  Plate  of  Fozn 

AND  JaCKAI«.   

JACK-A-LANTEBlf.   See  Ignib  Fatuus. 

JACK-AMEND-AZX.  A  nickname  glTen  to 
Jack  Cade  {o^.)- 

JACK  AJn)  JUX.  a  nursery  song.  The 
name  Jill  is  a  corruption  of  the  Norman  Juli- 
enne, once  common  in  England  in  the  form 
Oinian.  The  prototypes  of  Jack  and  Jill  in 
Norse  mythology  are  two  children  rescued  by 
the  moon  from  their  father,  who  forced  them  to 
draw  water  all  day.  The  Scandinavian  peas* 
antry  still  see  in  the  spots  on  the  face  of  the 
moon  the  children  with  their  pail. 

JACK  Ain>  THE  BEAN  STAI.E.  A  nur- 
sery l^nd  found  in  the  folklore  of  many  peo- 
ples. The  harp  has  been  interpreted  as  the 
wind,  the  bags  of  treasures  as  the  rain,  the  red 
hm  as  the  sun. 

JACKASS.  A  dMueetic  donkey;  often  ab- 
breviated into  jack,  especially  to  dedgnate  an 
entire  male.   See  Donkey  under  Aas. 

JACKASS  KINOnSHEB.  See  Laughiito 
Jackass.   

JACKASS  PENaUIN.  Any  penguin  of  the 
g^UB  Spkemtoua,  so  called  from  their  cry,  which 
is  similar  to  the  braying  of  a  daakej.  See 
Fbtouin. 

JACK  BBAO.  A  pretttitions  character  in 
Theodore  Hook's  novel  of  the  same  name  (1837)* 

JACKa)AW.  A  familiar  Old  World  crow 
(Corvua,  or  CoteiM,  monedula),  very  widely  dis- 
tributed in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Africa.  It 
is  13  or  U  inches  long  and  deep  black  in  color, 
appearing  dark  gray  on  the  neck,  but  with  a 
steel-blue  gloss  elsewhere.  It  frequents  towns 
and  villages  and  makes  its  home  in  towers, 
steeples,  old  chimneys,  and  similar  places.  It 
is  more  or  leas  grcemxious  and  sodat  is  easily 
domesticated,  and  ochihits  great  shrewdness  in 
all  its  actiona  Like  other  crows,  it  has  con- 
siderable power  of  mimicry  and  makes  an  inter- 
esting and  often  an  amusing  pet.  It  builds  a 
large  nest  of  sticks  and  twigs,  lined  with  wocA 
and  other  soft  substances,  and  lays  four  to  seven 
^ga,  similar  to  those  of  American  crows. 

JACKDAW  OF  BHEIMS,  rCmz,  The.  One 
of  the  best  known  of  13u  IngoldBhy  Legeitda,  the 
story  of  a  jackdaw  which  stole  the  ring  of  a 
cardinal  and,  through  the  curse  laid  hy  the 
cardinal  on  the  thief,  was  alBicted  until  he 
restored  the  ring.  It  has  been  made  into  a 
"comic  cantata"  with  very  effective  music 
George  Fox. 

JACK'ET  (OF.  jaqttette,  jaquet,  dim.  of 
jaque,  Sp.  jam.  It  giaeo.  Eng.  jack,  cheap  coat 
of  mail).  A  long  cylinder  of  steel  smroond- 
ing  the  tube  of  a  gun  for  about  half  its  length 
from  the  breech  end  and  projecting  sU^tly  be- 
yond the  latter.   See  OsoiTAiroB;  QuNB,  Natat. 

JAOKSISH.   See  Jack. 
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JACK  FBOST.    The  personification  of  frost 
or  cold  in  nursery  tales. 

JACK  HOBNEB.  An  old  and  familiar  Eng- 
lish, nursery  rhyme.  Various  explanations  (h 
its  origin  have  been  giv^  It  is  said  that  the  ' 
abbot  of  Glastonbury  sent  to  Henry  VIII  or  to 
the  commissioners,  when  the  estates  of  the  mon- 
asteries were  seised,  the  title  deeds  to  certain 
manors,  and  for  safety  inclosed  them  in  a  pasty, 
which  was  intrusted  to  a  messenger.  The  latter 
opened  the  crust  and  extracted  the  deeds  of  tiie 
manor  of  Wells,  and  the  abbot  was  punished  for 
having  wlthhcUd  theau.  The  riiyme  is  said  by 
Halliwell  to  be  derived  from  "Jack  and  hu 
Stepdame,"  an  <^der  production. 

JACKINO.  A  form  of  ni^t  bunting  and 
fishing  formerly  much  resorted  to,  but  now  gen- 
erally discountenanced  by  American  sportsmen 
and  forbidden  by  statute  in  most  of  the  United 
States.  Jacking  deer  was  done  from  a  rowboat 
or  canoe,  preferably  the  latter,  because  a  paddle 
can  be  used  noiselessly.  Any  light  whi«h  could 
be  kept  c<m^aled  until  it  was  needed  would 
serve.  Sometimes  this  light  was  arranged  in 
the  bow  of  the  craft,  sranetimes  it  was  a  lamp 
fitted  into  a  specially  made  helmet-like  hat. 
Such  a  light  flashed  suddenly  at  a  deer  heard 
feeding  or  drinking  at  the  water's  edge  will  al- 
most always  cause  the  animal  to  stand  still  for 
a  few  moments,  either  in  terror  or  out  of  curi- 
osity, and  its  eyes  will  show  plainly  in  the 
rays  of  the  jack.  Under  such  conditions  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  be  certain  of  Idllfaig 
tin  animal  outright,  even  with  a  shotgun.  Sim- 
ilar devices  are  used  at  night  to  lure  fish  to  the 
surface,  where  they  are  speared. 

JACK-IN-THE-0BEEN.  The  name  of  one 
of  the  principal  characters  in  the  May  Day 
festivities  in  England.  The  part  is  usually 
taken  by  a  boy,  whose  costume  is  profusely 
adorned  with  wreaths  of  flowers  or  neens. 
Sometimes  called  Jaoh^gnei^.  Consult  JoseiA 
Stmtt,  Bportt  and  Pattimeg  of  tho  Bngli^  Peo- 
pl^  edited  1^  Hone  (London,  1830)  and  (Aoi 
leVised  since  then.   See  Mat. 
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JAOK-IH-THE-FDliPIT,  Indian  TuBinp 
{Ar^ama  tfiphylUm).  An  American  peramlal 
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herb  of  the  family  Aracect  oommon  in  moiat, 
ahady  woods.  It  has  a  rather  large,  flattisfa 
oorm  or  tuber  noted  for  its  acridity,  due  to  the 
mechanical  effects  of  needle-like  crystals  called 
raphidea,  and  often  used  in  domestic  medicine; 
usually  two  leaves  of  three  leaflets  each;  and  a 
club-shaped  spadix  covered  by  a  green  or  purple 
apathe  which  falls  away  in  early  summer  and 
exposes  the  conspicuinis  red  boriea  at  maturity. 
When  properly  cooked,  the  corm  resembles  in 
flavor  a  well-boUed  Iridi  potato.  When  planted 
in  cool,  moist,  rich  soil,  toe  plant  succeeds  vdl 
in  gardens^ 

JACK  KETCH.  A  former  familiar  title  for 
the  hangman  in  England,  dating  from  the  time 
of  John  Ketch  (died  1686),  public  executioner 
during  the  re^  of  James  II.  At  the  time 
of  its  ori^n  the  title  was  also  often  closely 
associated  with  the  notorious  Judge  Jeffreys. 
The  name  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Jac- 
quett's,  from  the  name  of  the  lord  of  the  manor 
of  l^bum.  In  France  the  headsman  is  euphe- 
mistically styled  M.  de  Paris. 

JACK-O'-LAIV  TJfiBN.    See  lOKls  Patuxtb. 

JACK  FUDDIN0.  The  Enf^ish  equiralent 
of  the  German  Hanswurst. 

JACK  BABBIT.   See  Habb. 

JACK  BOBUfSOH.  A  name  occurring  in 
the  phrase  "Befwe  you  can  say  Jack  Robinam,** 
with  the  meaning  of  "InstsDtly."  The  origin  of 
the  phrase  is  unknown.  It  has  been  referred  to 
a  humorous  song  by  Hudatm^  a  London  tobac- 
conist; to  a  Jack  Robinson  distinguished  by 
the  briefness  of  his  viuts  to  his  neighbors  and 
his  hasty  departures;  and  by  Halliwell  to  an 
old  play,  in  which  it  is  cited  under  the  form  "as 
easie  ...  as  tys  to  saye  Jaokel  robyt  on." 

JACKS,  Lawbence  Pkabsau.  (1800-  ). 
An  English  theologian.  He  was  bom  in  Not- 
tingham, was  educated  at  the  University  School 
there  and  at  the  University  of  London,  Man- 
chester Coll^,  G^ttingen,  and  Harvard.  He 
entered  the  Unitarian  ministry  in  1887,  was  an 
assistant  at,  Bedford  Chapel  to  Stopford  A. 
Brooke  (whose  daughter  he  married  in  1889), 
preached  at  Benehaw  Street  Chapel,  Liverpool 
and  at  the  church  of  tiie  Messiah,  Birmingham^ 
ud  in  1003  became  professor  of  philosophy  in 
Manchester  College,  Oxford.  From  its  founda- 
tion in  1902  he  was  editor  of  the  Hihhert  Jovr- 
ttol,  an  important  Unitarian  review.  Among 
bis  brilliant  sketches  and  essays  are:  Mad  Shep- 
herds, and  Other  ffuman  Studies  (1910);  The 
Alchemy  of  Thought  (1910):  Among  the  Idol- 
makert  (1911) ;  AU  Mm  are  tlhoate  (1013). 

JACK  SAIiMOV.   The  wall-^  pike.  See 

PlKB  PeBOH. 

JACK  SNIPS.  1.  A  sportsman's  name  in 
America  for  the  pectoral  sandpiper  (Tringa,  or 
Pisohia,  maeulata)  of  the  books,  also  called 
meadow  snipe  and  grass  snipe.  It  is  8%  to  9 
inches  long;  the  wing  5  to  6^  inches.  Its 
color  is  yellowish  brown,  striped  with  blackish 
above;  uie  scapulars  have  chestnut  edgings; 
belly  and  chin  white;  throat  and  breast  aony, 
shaded  and  sharply  streaked;  rump  blackish; 
biU  and  feet  greenish.  It  is  migratory  in  the 
United  St^«s,  inters  to  the  sonthward,  and 
as  a  rule  breeds  only  In  sub-Arctic  Canada  and 
AlwVft,  where  it  is  very  numerous  in  summer 
west  of  ihe  Mackenzie,  growing  rare  towards 
the  east.  It  is  very  abundant,  however,  in 
Labrador  in  summer.  Its  course  of  migration 
seems  to  be  mainly  eastward  of  the  cordillera 
and  plains,  for  it  is  never  numerous  west  ot 
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Manitoba.  It  is  different  from  most  sandpipers 
in  its  snipe-like  behavior;  i.e.,  it  does  not  go 
much  in  flocks,  but  appears  iqKm  the  marshes 
singly  or  in  pairs. 

2.  The  jack  snipe  or  half  snipe  {Oallinago, 
or  Limnooryptes,  gailinula)  of  Great  Britain  is 
a  true  snipe  (q.v.),  about  half  tiie  size  of  the 
common  t^ical  species  of  Europe.  It  is  rather 
infrequent  in  England  and  is  noted  for  lyin^  so 
close  as  almost  to  be  trodden  upon  before  rising. 
See  Pectobal  Sandpipeb,  and  Colored  Plate  of 
SnoBB  Bntos. 

JACKSON.  A  city  and  the  counter  eeat  of 
Jackson  Co.,  Mich.,  76  miles  by  rail  west  of 
Detroit,  on  the  Grand  River  and  on  the  Michigan 
Central,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern, 
the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Michigan  United  Traction, 
and  the  Cincinnati  Northern  railroads  (Map: 
Michigan,  E  6).  It  is  built  on  both  rides  of  the 
river;  the  principal  streets  are  paved  with 
brick;  and  among  more  prominent  features  are 
the  State  prison,  an  Odd  Fellows  Home,  a  Car- 
negie libran',  fine  parks,  and  a  fine  government 
building.  Jackson  is  the  centre  of  a  productive 
farming  r^on,  and  coal  and  fire  clay  exist  in 
tiie  vicinity.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
agriciUtural  produce,  and  is  also  an  important 
wholesale  distributing  point,  especially  for  reap- 
ing and  mowing  madbiikeB.  Its  extensive  manu- 
factures include  foundry  and  machine-shop  prod- 
ucts, agricultural  imptonents,  automobiles,  stoves, 
refrigerators,  brass,  steel,  and  iron  castii^^ 
aut<«nobile  accessories,  drop  forgings,  milling 
machinery,  flour,  sewer  pipe,  fire  brick,  paper, 
corsets,  etc.  The  Michigan  Central  Railroad 
has  largfe  car  and  machine  shops  here.  The  city 
owns  and  operates  its  water  works.  In  1914 
it  adopted  the  oommission-manager  plan  of  ran- 
nicipal  government.  Jackaon  was  settled  in  1829, 
but  it  did  not  develop  rapidly  until  after  rail- 
road communication  was  opened  by  the  Michigan 
Central  in  1841.  It  was  chartered  as  a  dtr  in 
18.57.  Pop.,  1900,  2S,180;  1010,  81,433;  1014 
(U.  8.  est.),  34,097. 

JACKSON.  The  capital  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, on  the  Pearl  River,  181  miles  north  of 
New  Orleans,  La.,  on  the  Illinois  Central,  the 
New  Orleans  Great  NorUiem,  the  Alabama  and 
Vlckaburg,  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Vall^,  and 
the  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  railroads  (Map:  Mis- 
sissiwi,  E  6).  Besides  the  State  capitol,  some 
prommoit  structures  are  the  Governor's  man- 
sion, government  building,  Millsaps  CoUe^ 
(Metiiodiat  Episcopal),  founded  in  1802,  Bell- 
haven  Coll^  for  young  ladies,  Jackson  Coll^^, 
Campbell  College,  State  institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  blind  and  the  insane,  hospitals 
and  sanitariums,  James  Obserrotory,  a  Carnegie 
library,  and  the  State  library.  Among  the  points 
of  interest  are  the  remains  of  fortifications 
erected  at  the  siege  of  Jackson  in  1863,  the  old 
capitol,  a  Confederate  monument,  and  a  statue 
of  Jefferson  Davis.  The  city  is  in  a  cotton- 
growing  region,  with  very  fertile  soil,  but  not 
far  from  tne  sandy,  long-leaf-pine  r^on,  and 
has  considerable  ^ade  and  valuable  manufac- 
tnrea,  including  cott<mseed  products,  lumber 
and  lumber  prMuets — staves,  hubs,  spokee,  etc 
— brooms,  machinery,  plows,  and  harrows.  Jadc- 
son  adopted  the  commission  form  of  government 
in  1913.  The  city  owns  its  water  works.  Set- 
tled about  1830,  Jackson  was  incorporated  10 
years  later.  During  the  Civil  War  it  was  occu- 
pied in  1863  by  General  Grant,  and  in  1804  was 
for  the  most  part  destroyed  by  General  Shmnmn. 
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Pop.,  1900,  7810;  IBIO,  21^62;  1914  (U.  8.  est.), 

26,990. 

JACKSON.  A  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
JackBon  Co.,  Ohio,  96  miles  south  by  east  of 
Columbua,  on  the  Hocking  Valley,  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Southwestern,  and  the  Detroit 
Toledo,  and  fronton  railroads  (Map:  Ohio, 
E  7).  lliere  are  coal  and  iron  mines,  iron  fur- 
naces, foundries,  a  shoe  factory,  pipe  works, 
auger-bit  factory,  railroad  shops,  plow  works, 
etc  Jackson,  settled  as  early  as  1706  and  in- 
corporated in  1847,  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
elected  every  two  years,  and  a  coimcil.  Pop., 
1900,  4672;  1910,  6468. 

JACKSON.  A  city  and  the  county  seat 
of  Madison  Co.,  Tenn.,  86  miles  by  rail  north- 
east of  Memphis,  on  the  south  fork  of  the 
Fwked  Deer  Bxmr  and  on  the  NashTiUe,  Chatta- 
nooga, and  St.  Louis,  the  Xllinois  Central,  the 
Birmingham  and  Northwestern,  and  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  railroads  (Map:  Tennessee,  B  3). 
Union  University,  Lane  CfoUege  (colored),  and 
the  Memphis  Conference  Female  Institute  are 
situated  here,  and  there  are  Carnegie  and  colle- 
Ipate  libraries,  an  Elks  Home,  two  hospitals,  and 
several  court  buildings.  Highland  and  Lancaster 
parka  are  places  of  acenie  mterest  and  summer 
amusement  resorts.  The  eii!y  is  an  important 
tnidc-shipping  centre,  carries  on  an  extensive 
eotton  trade,  and  ambng  its  industrial  establish- 
ments are  large  cotton  and  cottonseed-oil  mills, 
railroad  shops,  boiler  and  engine  works,  furni- 
ture, heading,  spoke,  skewer,  and  plow  factories, 
grain  mills,  and  manufactories  of  porch  columns, 
overalls,  veneers,  tile  and  brick,  automobiles, 
etc.  Scitled  in  i819f  Jackscn  was  incorporated 
in  1864  and  adopted  tiie  conunission  form  of 
government  in  1915.  The  city  owns  and  oper- 
ates its  water  works  and  electric-light  plant. 
Pop.,  1900,  14,611;  1910,  16,779. 

JACKSON,  Abuhah  Reevss  ( 1827-92 ) . 
An  American  physician,  bom  in  Philadelphia. 
He  graduated  at  the  Penuf^lvania  Medical  Col- 
1^  in  1848;  practiced  in  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  and 
Chicago,  111.;  founded  and  became  surgeon-gen- 
eral of  the  Woman's  Hospital  of  Illinois;  was 
made  profeesor  of  gynoedon  iu  the  Rush  Medi- 
al (Allege,  Chicago,  in  1872;  later  became 
president  of  the  CoTl^  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons in  Chicago;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Oynfficologists.  He  was  an  honorary  member  of 
several  medical  societies  and  author  of  numerous 
papers,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Re- 
moval of  Large  Vrethro-Venoal  Caloulut  ( 1858) ; 
Awooessfid  Removal  of  Both  Ovaries  (1866)  ;  JSe- 
moval  of  Fibrous  Tvtnor  of  Utenta  (1872). 

JACKSON,  Abeaham  Vauntike  Williaub 
(1862-  ).  An  American  Indo-Iranian  scholar, 
bom  in  New  York  City.  He  graduated  at  Co- 
lumbia in  1883,  there  held  a  fellowship  in  letters 
from  1883  to  1886,  and  was  instructor  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Iranian  languages  from  1887 
to  1891.  After  advanced  study  at  the  University 
of  Halle,  Gennany  (1887-89),  he  was  appointed 
adjunct  professor  of  English  language  and  liter- 
ature in  Columbia  (1801).  In  1805  he  waa 
selected  to  occupy  the  ehair  of  Indo-Iranian 
languages,  then  newly  founded.  He  became  well 
known  as  a  lecturer  on  various  subjects  apper- 
taining to  English  literature  and  the  Orient, 
and  iu  1901,  during  a  visit  to  India  and  Ceylon, 
received  special  attention  from  the  Parsis,  who 

Presented  to  Columbia  a  valuable  collection  of 
Droaatrian  manuscripts  in  recognition  of  the 


instruction  there  given  by  him  in  their  anelent 
texts.  In  1903.  1907,  and  1910  he  traveled  in 
Persia  and  Central  Asia,  and  in  1911  again 
visited  India.  He  was  elected  a  director  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society  and  published  A 
Hymn  of  Zoroaster  (1888);  Avi  Aveata  Oram- 
mar  in  Oompariaon  with  Banakrit  (1892);  An 
Avaata  Reader  (18S3);  Zoroaater,  the  Prophet 
of  Ancient  Iran  (1898) ;  Die  iraniaohe  Religion 
(1900);  From  Conatantinople  to  the  Tomb  of 
Omar  Khayyam  ,  {1911) ;  A  Catalogue  of  the 
.  .  .  Persian  Manuacripta  Presented  to  the  Metro- 
poliian  Museum  ,  .  .  by  A.  8.  Cochran  (1014), 
with  A.  Yohannan. 

JACKSON,  AiVDBEW  (1767-1846).  An  Amer- 
ican general  and  seventh  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  bom  March  16.  1767.  There 
has  been  much  controversy  between  North  Caro- 
linians and  South  Carolinians  regarding  the 
place  of  his  birth.  There  is  a  tradition  that  be 
was  born  at  the  Waxhaw  Settlement  in  Union 
Co.,  N.  C,  but  Jackson  himself  thoufj^t  that 
be  was  bom  near  the  Waxhaw  Creek  in  Lan- 
caster Co.,  S.  C,  and  in  the  opinion  of  his  most 
thorough  biographer  "the  weight  of  evidence 
seems  to  favor  the  South  Carolinians."  His 
father,  Andrew  Jackson,  a  poor  farm  laborer  of 
Scotch-Irish  stock,  emigrated  from  Carridcfeigus, 
Irdand,  irith  bis  wife  in  1766  and  settled  on 
Twelve  Mile  Creek  in  North  Carolina.  In  1767. 
a  few  days  before  his  son's  birth,  the  elder 
Jackson  died,  and  his  widow  immediately  re- 
moved to  the  home  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  James 
Crawford,  in  South  Carolina.  In  bis  boyhood 
Andrew  was  a  laeider  among  the  wild  youths  of 
his  neighborhood  and  easily  surpassed  them  in 
quick  temper,  quarrelsomeness,  and  enthusiasm 
for  such  •ports  as  eockfighting  and  horse  racing. 
He  had  little  or  no  schooling  except  such  as  is 
acquired  from  rough  contact  wiui  tiie  world. 
Thou^  but  eight  years  old  when  the  battle  of 
Lexii^;ton  occurred,  before  the  war  was  over  he 
had  taken  some  part,  being  once  captured  by 
the  British.  The  death  of  his  mother  from  a 
fever,  caught  while  nursing  Americans  held  in 
prison  at  Charleston,  and  of  his  two  brothers 
at  the  hands  of  the  British,  left  him  alone  in  the 
world.  It  is  not  certain  what  means  of  support 
he  had,  but  after  working  a  few  weeks  at  the 
saddler's  trade,  in  1784  he  b^^u  to  study  law 
at  Salisbury,  N.  C.  While  he  was  yet  under  20 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  as  attomey  and 
counselor,  and  in  1788  was  appointed  public 
prosecutor  in  the  region  now  forming  the  State 
of  Tennessee.  It  was  a  new  and  wild  coimtry, 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  his  duties  Jackson 
needed  chiefly  force  and  persistence,  qualities 
which  gained  him  strong  enemies,  but  equally 
strong  fricoidB.  In  1791  he  married  Mrs.  Rachd 
Robards,  a  daughter  of  John  Donelson,  one  of 
the  pioneer  settlers  of  Tennessee.  The  marriage 
was  the  cause  of  considerable  severe  comment, 
from  the  fact  that  the  bride  had  been  divorced 
under  peculiar  circumstances.  The  parties  took 
what  was  only  a  legislative  warrant  for  a  trial 
to  be  an  actual  divorce,  and  were  married  two 
years  before  the  actual  divorce  waa  granted. 
They  were  married  a  second  time,  but  the  un- 
fortunate matter  waa  a  sensitive  ptHnt  to  Jack- 
son all  his  life. 

In  1796  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
to  frame  a  constitution  for  Tennessee.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  chosen  to  ConCTess.  His  po- 
litical sympathies  were  with  Jefferson,  and  he 
went  so  far  as  to  incur  the  condemnation  of 
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bdotf  one  of  the  12  who  opposed  the  address  to 
Washington  at  the  close  of  his  administration. 
While  in  the  House,  he  secured  the  payment  ol 
a  claim  which  Tennessee  had  for  expenmB  in  an 
Indiaii  war,  addii^  thereby  gmtfy  to  his  pc^u- 
Imrity.  In  1797  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the 
Senate,  but  he  resigned  the  next  year,  having 
little  pleasure  in  political  life.  From  1798  to 
1804  he  was  a  "Judge  of  the  Supreme  Courts" 
of  Tennessee.  In  18&  JadESon  was  chosen  ma- 
jor general  of  the  militia  over  ex-Goremor 
Berier.  On  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  (1803) 
Jackaon  was  an  unsucoes^l  applicant  for  the 
iqtpointment  of  Oorenior.  From  1804  to  1811 
he  waa  mffuped  in  bnsinesfl,  stor^eeping,  and 

Slanting.  The  abuses  of  credit  in  the  Dorder 
tate,  where  there  waa  little  money  and  much 
land  speculation,  got  him  Into  embarrasaments, 
and  his  own  self-centred  personality  caused  him 
many  quarrels.  Besides  a  quarrel  with  Sevier 
be  had  two  duels,  in  one  of  which  he  killed 
Charles  Dickinson,  who  had  been  drawn  into  a 
quarrel  originating  in  a  proposed  horse  race,  and 
received  hinuHdf  a  wound  which  maimed  him 
for  life. 

When  Burr  appeared  in  the  Southwest  in  1805, 
he  received  cordial  support  from  Jackson  until 
the  latter  suspected  that  some  disloyalty  to  the 
United  States  was  involved.  Jackson  gave  no 
further  help  to  the  enterprise,  though  oe  was 
later  convinced  of  the  innocence  of  Burr's  mo- 
tives, ffur  he  appeared  as  a  witness  for  him  at  hia 
trial  and  made  a  publie  speech  against  Jefferstm 
relative  to  the  matter. 

The  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain 
in  1812  brought  Jackson  his  opportunity.  As 
soon  as  he  heard  the  news,  he  offered  his  own 
services  and  the  cooperation  of  2070  militia 
under  his  control.  In  January,  1813,  he  set  out 
under  orders  for  New  Orleans,  which  was  re- 

garded  as  a  probable  point  of  atta<A.  In  March 
e  waa  at  Natchez,  organizing  his  force  with 
great  energy  and  skill,  ^en  sodden^  he  re- 
ceiTed  iaien  to  disband  hia  forces,  neitiier  pay 
n<«  rations  being  furnished  for  these  men,  600 
miles  from  home.  Jackson  hired  transportation 
on  his  own  responsibility  and  led  his  men  home 
in  a  body.  His  friend  Thomas  H.  Benton,  after- 
ward the  Missouri  Senator,  secured  the  repay- 
ment of  this  expense,  but  a  slight  discord  which 
this  good  turn  might  have  eased  was  aggravated 
1^  Jai^sw'fl  standing  secmd  for  another  man  in 
a  duel  with  Jesse  Benton,  brotlier  of  Thomas  H. 
After  a  fiery  quarrel  Jackson  threatened  to 
horsewhip  Thomas  H.  Benton,  and  when  he  met 
the  two  brothers  in  a  tavern  in  Nashville,  a 
bloody  fracas  took  place.  Jackson  was  shot 
twice,  and  Jesse  Benton  was  badly  stabbed. 

Ever  since  the  earliest  attempts  to  remove  the 
Georgia  Indians  from  their  territory,  there  had 
been  intermittent  wara.  Emholdcaied  by  the 
war  between  tiie  United  States  and  England, 
tiie  Creeks  in  1813  made  further  trouble  and 
committed  many  outrages,  the  chief  of  which 
was  the  massacre  at  Fort  Mims  (q.v.)  on  Au- 
gust 30.  Intense  excitement  followed,  and  the 
whole  Southwest  was  aroused.  The  Tennessee 
Legislature  called  for  volunteers  and  resolved 
to  exterminate  the  troublesome  tribe.  In  spite 
of  the  wound  which  Jesse  Boiton  had  j^ven  him, 
Jackson  was  soon  in  the  Add,  and  with  Colonel 
Coffee,  his  former  partner,  defeated  the  Indituis 
severely  at  Talladega  and  at  Tcdiopeka  or  Bane- 
shoe  Bend  on  the  Tallapoosa  River.  Jackscm 
distinguished  himself  in  these  military  opera- 


tions by  his  boundless  energy.  Besides  the  fo^ 
Jackson  had  to  contend  with  discord  among  the 
offioers,  insobordinaticm  amrau  his  men,  and 
scarcity  ol  food,  and  he  manifested  not  only  a 
sympathciic  understanding  of  the  situation,  but 
a  great  decision  of  action.  This  campaign  began 
Jackson's  national  career;  in  Au^t»  1814,  he 
was  in  command  at  IfoUle,  a  major  general  in 
the  r^ular  army. 

The  British  attacked  Fort  Bowyer  on  Mobile 
Poin^  September  14,  and  were  repulsed.  They 
then,  entering  Spanish  territory,  retired  to  Pen- 
sacola,  which  Jackson  had  already  asked  orders 
to  attack;  acting  now  on  his  own  responsibility 
in  default  of  an  answer  fr<Hn  Washington,  Jack- 
son stormed  the  town  with  3000  men.  His  suc- 
cess was  very  important,  for  it  now  rendered 
possible  the  defense  of  New  Orleans,  where  Jadc- 
Bon  arrived  Dee.  1,  1814.  The  place  was  without 
defenses,  and  but  for  their  own  slowness  and 
Jackson's  almost  frenzied  energy,  the  British 
might  easily  have  taken  the  town.  Jackson  pro- 
dumed  martial  law,  made  the  utmost  <^  hia 
means,  and  inspired  his  men  with  his  own  en- 
thusiasm. The  army  was  a  motley  one,  being 
composed  of  regulars,  militia  from  tiie  neighbor- 
ing Statea,  a  few  pirates,  and  a  battalion  of  ne- 
groes. On  Jan.  8,  1816,  the  British  made  their 
grand  assault  on  Jadcson's  works  and  were 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  the  Americans 
having  not  only  the  better  leader^ip,  but  re- 
marlcably  good  fortune  due  to  various  accidents. 
The  British  withdrew  with  the  toss  of  their 
commander,  Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  and  more 
than  2000  men.  The  American  loss  was  only  8 
killed  and  14  wounded.  The  treaty  of  peace  had 
been  signed  at  Ghent,  Dec.  24,  1814.  two  weeks 
before  the  batUe.  This  victory  was  the  n-eatest 
American  success  on  land  during  the  War  of 
1812,  and  the  position  it  gave  Jackson  waa  pr^ 
eminent.  Besides  his  personal  popularity  among 
the  frontier  people,  whom  he  so  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, he  had  now  a  national  reputation.  A 
mutiny  in  September,  1814,  arising  from  a  mis- 
understanding as  to  enlistment,  resulted  finally 
in  the  execution  of  six  men  in  February,  1816, 
This  unprecedented  sternness  seems  to  have  been 
justified,  but  when  an  attempt  was  later  made 
to  manufacture  out  of  it  political  capital,  Jack- 
son, contrary  to  his  usual  method  of  action, 
disavowed  responsibility.  For  the  arrest  of  a 
Judge  HaU  dnrii^  tdw  nrevalaiee  ot  martial  law 
Ja^Bon  waa  fined  $1000  for  contempt,  but  30 
years  later  this  was  refunded  by  Congress. 

In  April,  1815,  Jackson  was  appointed  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Southern  Division,  and 
Congress  voted  thanks  for  his  serricea.  Hia 
next  active  work  was  in  the  war  against  the 
Seminoles  in  Florida,  in  the  course  of  which 
occurred  another  of  his  acts  which  created  no 
little  excitement  He  arrested  and  put  to  death, 
on  the  charge  of  Inciting  the  Indians,  two  Brit- 
ish subjects,  an  English  adventurer,  Ambrister, 
and  a  Scotch  trader,  Arbuthnot.  At  the  same 
time  Jackson  hanged  two  Indian  chiefs  and  tbm 
seized  Pensacola  (1818),  in  qiite  of  the  remon- 
strance of  the  Spaniards.  These  proceedings 
created  intense  excitement  in  England,  but  after 
much  angry  correspondence  there  was  a  peace- 
able settlement.  In  Congress  Jackson's  conduct 
was  very  generally  condemned,  but  all  attempts 
to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  failed.  On  the  cession 
of  Florida  to  the  United  States  he  was  appointed 
Governor  (1^1),  and  during  his  brief  term  of 
oflSce  had  some  a^ous  difflcnities  in  cmaequawe 
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of  the  arrest  of  a  judge  for  iBsning  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  Efforts  in  Congreea  to  pass  cen- 
sure for  this  act  were  not  succeBsful. 

The  Seminole  War  closed  Jackson's  military 
career,  and  with  no  inclination  of  his  own  he  was 
again  taken  into  political  life.  He  was  dected 
to  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  In  1828. 
In  1822  and  again  in  1824  the  LegTsiatore  of 
Toinesaee  u<Mninated  him  for  Prerident.  At  ttie 
election  the  latter  year  there  were  four  candi- 
dates, who  receired  electoral  votes  as  follows: 
John  Quincy  Adams,  84;  William  H.  Crawford, 
41 ;  Henry  Clay,  37 ;  Jackson,  99.  No  one  hav- 
ii^  a  majority,  the  House  of  Representatives 
elected  Adams,  and  Jackson  retired  to  private 
life.  But  four  years  afterward  he  was  supported 
hj  all  the  opponents  of  tiie  admlnistnnon  and 
elected  by  an  immense  majori^,  the  vote  being 
Jackson,  178;  Adams,  83.  Calhoun  was  re- 
elected Vice  President.  The  contest  was  one  of 
the  most  personal  and  bitter  in  American  politi- 
cal history,  because  Jackson,  taking  as  a  per- 
sonal matter  the  party  slahder  which  accused 
Adams  of  baying  Clay's  support  in  the  preceding 
election  by  the  promise  of  the  portfolio  of  State, 
threw  his  whole  force  into  the  straggle.  Jackson 
wu  reelected  in  1832,  his  princlpial  opponent 
being  Henry  Clay<  In  his  second  tenn  Van 
Buren  was  Vice  President. 

Jacks(m*s  eif^t  years*  administration  of  the 
government  meant  the  rise  of  the  people  to 
power.  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  even 
J.  Q.  Adams  had  also  l>een  affiliated  with  the 
Democratic  Republican  party,  but  they  had  been 
trained  statesmen,  who  administered  the  govern- 
ment in  the  interests  of  all  classes.  Now  a  man 
sprung  from  the  people,  relying  upon  them  and 
thoroughly  representmg  them,  held  the  reins  of 
power.  Be  luppened  to  be  more  or  less  of  an 
autocrat,  but  it  was  inevitable  that  his  suc- 
cessors would  become  more  and  more  servants  of 
the  people  or  of  the  politicians  who  ctmtroUed 
the  people.  A  new  r^me  much  more  purely 
democratic  had  begun,  and  it  was  tiie  people  of 
the  Union  as  a  whole,  not  of  the  States  as 
units,  that  had  risen  to  power. 

A  prwninent  feature  of  the  new  regime  waa 
the  lai^  number  of  removals  from  omee,  whieh 
Jackson  may  have  believed  to  be  necessary  to 
the  cleansing  of  the  public  service  from  the  cor- 
rupting influence  of  executive  patronage.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  many  of  his  appointments 
showed  that  he  was  not  always  a  good  judge  of 
men,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  this  policy  he  un- 
wittingly promoted  the  evils  of  the  spoils  ^s- 
ton.  (See  CznL-Sranoi  Rmnif.]  The  leading 
events  of  Jadcscn's  two  administrations  were 
the  scandal  concerning  Mrs.  Eaton  (see  Eatoh, 
Mabgaxst),  whereby  the  cabinet  was  broken  op; 
the  veto  of  the  United  States  Bank  charter; 
the  removal  of  the  deposits  of  public  money  from 
that  bank;  and  particularly  the  prompt  and 
complete  crushing  of  the  nuUlQcation  movement 
in  South  Carolina  in  1832.  This  movement  was 
■tarted  in  oppoeiti<m  to  a  lii^^  tariff,  and  Jadc- 
aon  himself  was  opposed  to  such  a  tuiff,  but 
he  gave  South  Carolinians  to  know  that  while 
the  laws  remained  unrepealed  they  should  be 
mforced  at  any  hazard.  Before  any  serious  con- 
flict had  occiirred  the  matter  was  settled,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  Henry  Clay.  During 
his  second  term  Jackson  was  engaged  in  the 
bank  war.  He  ordered  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  wbm  making  d^osits  of  public 
money  in  the  United  Stotes  Bank  and  its 


branches.  The  cabinet  was  not  favorable  to  such 
a  policy,  and  Jackson  put  William  J.  Duane  at 
the  head  of  the  Treasury;  but  as  he  declined  to 
do  the  required  services,  he  was  displaced,  and 
Roger  B.  Taney  was  appointed.  Taney  obeyed 
Jackson's  order,  and,  in  retaliation,  the  Senctto 
reliind  i»  eonflrm  his  nanuaatioB  ma  Seeretary, 
and  he  waa  enbeequontiy  made  CSiief  Jnstioe  of 
fbe  United  States  Snpreme  Court.  Peeling  ran 
so  high  in  this  bank  war  that  the  Senate  passed 
a  resolution  of  oensure  on  the  President,  a  pro- 
ceeding unheard  of  till  then.  In  1837  this  reso- 
lution was  by  vote  expunged  from  the  record. 
The  bank  war  closed  in  1836-37;  the  old  bank 
was  not  rechartered;  and  after  some  time  the 
ii^ependent  treasury  or  sabtreasmr  system  was 
Invented  to  take  Its  place  as  a  depository  for 
public  money.  During  Jackson's  terms  the  na- 
tional debt  was  entirely  paid  off;  the  Indians 
were  removed  from  Georgia  and  nearly  all  of 
them  from  Florida;  and  two  States,  Arkansas 
and  Michigan,  were  admitted  to  the  Union.  The 
chief  distorbing  element  was  the  question  of 
slavery,  and  the  great  financial  panic  of  1837 
was  just  beginning  when  he  left  toe  chair.  His 
peiwMial  ascendan<7  allowed  him  without  op- 

Eieition  to  name  his  successor,  Martin  Van 
uren,  who  had  aldUfully  won  his  frienddiip. 
On  quitting  office  he  published  a  farewell  ad- 
dress and  retired  to  the  Hermitage,  as  his  home 
near  Nashville  was  called,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  always,  however,  taking  a 
deep  interest  in  public  affairs.  He  died  Jime  8, 
1846. 

Jackson  seons  to  have  been  very  amiable  when 
things  were  going  his  way,  bnt  when  oppoeltioa 
arose  his  vioToiee  of  temp^  and  actitm  was  un- 
governable. He  was  essentially  a  man  of  action 
and  not  a  thinker,  although  in  bis  often-assailed 
bank  policy  he  seems  to  have  been  nearer  right 
in  some  respects  than  his  critics.  He  was,  take 
him  all  in  all,  one  of  the  most  commanding  per- 
sonalities in  American  history,  but  it  seems 
clear  tiiat  many  of  his  decisions  were  determined 
by  the  way  of  numipnlation  by  friends — known 
as  the  Kitiihen  Cabinet— who  shrettdly  need  his 
force  and  popularly. 

Bibliognti^.  The  best  Uography  of  Jadc- 
Bon  is  that  by  J.  S.  Basaett  (2  vols..  New  York, 
1911).  Consult  also:  J.  H.  Eaton,  Ufe  of  An- 
drmo  Jaekaotk  (PhUodelphia,  1828);  William 
Cobbett,  Life  of  Andrew  Jackaon  (New  York, 
1834) ;  J.  T.  Headley,  lAvet  of  Winfield  8cott 
and  Andrew  Jaokson  (ib.,  1802) ;  Benton,  Thirty 
Yeare  View  (ib.,  1864);  C.  E.  A.  Gayarre, 
Sibfltoft  0/  OoMTOt  Jaofcson  by  Eimmlf  (New 
Orleans,  1867 ) ;  James  Parton,  lAfe  of  Amlreio 
Jaokatm  (3  vols..  New  York,  18S1)  ;  8.  E.  Bol- 
ton, famous  Ameritsfm  Btateemen  (ib.,  1888); 
Oliver  Dyer,  General  Andrew  Jaokvm,  "Old 
Biokory"  (ib.,  1892) ;  James  Parton,  General 
Jackson  (ib.,  1893) ;  Peck,  The  Jaekeonim  Epoch 
(ib.,  1899) ;  W.  Q.  Sumner,  Andrew  Jaokaon,  in 
the  "American  Statesmen  Series"  (ib.,  1899); 
W.  O.  Brown,  Andrew  Jaekvm  (Boston,  1900) ; 
A.  G.  Buell,  Life  of  Andrew  Jaekton  (2  vcds.. 
New  York,  1904) ;  A.  8.  Colyar,  Life  and  Time* 
of  Andrew  Jaokaon  (2  vols.,  Nashville,  1904) ; 
C.  T.  firady.  True  Andrew  Jackson  (Philadel- 
phia, 1906) ;  MacDonald,  Jacksonian  Demooracy 
(New  York,  1906) ;  A.  H.  Lewis,  Andrew  Jack- 
son (ib.,  1907);  T.  E.  Watson,  Life  and  Times 
of  Andrew  Jaokaon  (Thomson,  Ga.,  1912).  The 
best-known  monuments  to  Andrew  Jadcson  are 
those  by   Clark  Mills,  in  Washington  with 
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replicas  at  New  Orleans  and  Nashville,  and  by 
John  Frazee,  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

JACKSON,  Benjamin  Datdon  (1846-  ). 
A  noted  British  botanist,  born  in  London  and 
educated  at  private  schools.  He  is  perhaps 
best  known  as  the  compiler  of  /fides  KwomwU 
(q.T.),  a  reference  book  on  which  he  worked 
im  nearly  14  years,  which  appeared  from  1893 
to  1896  (aupp.,  with  Durand,  1901-06),  and 
which  was  long  a  standard  authority  for  the 
names  of  flowering  plants.  From  1880  to  1902 
he  was  secretary  of  the  Linnean  Society,  and 
then  became  general  secretary.  Among  his  other 
works  are:  QvAde  to  the  Literature  of  Botany 
(1881) ;  Vegetable  Technology  (1882)  ;  CIoHory 
of  Botanical  Terms  (1900  ;  2d  ed.,  1006) ;  Life 
of  Qeorge  BeHf  Aam,  in  "English  Men  of  Science" 
(1906);  DarwiMiana  (1910);  Indea  to  the  Lin- 
iMBon  Herbarium  (1912) ;  Catalogue  of  Limnaan 
Bpeoimens  of  ZoiSiogy  (1913).  He  also  edited 
works  by  C.  B.  Clarla  and  wrote  nnmerons 
articles  for  botanical  journals. 

JACKSON;  Chables  (1775-1855).  An 
American  jurist.  Bom  at  Newburyport,  Mass., 
he  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1793,  studied  law 
with  Chief  Justice  Parsons,  and  began  to  prac- 
tice in  1796  at  Newburyport.  In  1803  he  re- 
mored  to  Boston,  where,  assodated  with  Jnd^ 
Hubbard,  he  had  the  most  lucrative  practice  in 
the  State.  He  was  judge  of  the  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Court  from  1813  to  1824,  a  memt>er  of 
the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1820,  and 
one  of  the  conmiissionera  to  revise  the  State 
laws  in  1833.  His  Treatiee  on  the  Pleadingg  and 
Practice  in  Real  Actions  (1828)  is  a  standard 
work  on  the  law  of  property. 

JACKSON,  Chablbs  LtsnfQ  (1847-  ). 
An  American  chemist,  bom  in  Boston  and  edu- 
cated at  Harvard,  Heidelberg,  and  Berlin.  In 
1868  he  became  assistant,  in  1871  assistant  pro- 
fessor, and  in  I88I  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Harvard.  In  1911  he  retired.  He  published  a 
number  of  papers,  mainly  on  topics  of  organic 
chemistry,  in  the  Proceedinge  of  the  American 
Academy  and  In  the  American  Journal  of  Science. 
He  studied  the  organic  compounds  of  selenium, 
the  preparation  of  borneol,  of  the  fluorine  deriva- 
tivee  of  benzoic  acid,  of  benzene-trisulphonie 
acid,  and  other  important  organic  substances. 

JACKSON,  Chables  Thouas  (1805-80). 
An  American  scientist,  bom  at  Plymouth,  Mass. 
He  graduated  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
in  182S  and  during  the  last  two  years  of  his 
course  made  a  mineralogical  and  geolo^pcal  sur- 
vey of  Nova  Scotia  in  company  with  FrMicis 
Alger  of  Boston.  An  aeeouat  of  thia  expedition 
is  contained  in  the  Memoira  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  8(dencea.  He  went  to 
Europe  in  1829  and  spent  three  years  studying 
in  Paris,  varied  by  occasional  trips  to  Qermany 
and  Italy.  In  1833  be  b^n  tne  practice  of 
medicine  in  Boston,  but  soon  abandoned  it  to 
devote  himself  to  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 
geology.  He  was  State  geologist  of  Maine  in 
1836,  of  Bhode  Island  in  1839,  and  of  New 
Hampshire  in  1840.  In  1837  he  had  a  violent 
controversy  with  Morse,  to  whom  he  claimed 
to  have  given  the  idea  of  the  telegraph.    He  ex* 

Elored  the  wilderness  on  the  southern  shore  of 
ake  Superior  in  1844,  and  from  1847  till  1849 
was  United  States  surveyor  of  mineral  lands  in 
Michigan.  He  claimed  to  be  the  discoverer  of 
the  anssthetic  properties  of  ether,  and  this  in- 
volved him  in  a  dispute  with  Dr.  W.  T.  Q. 
Mortem.    His  claim  was  supported  by  many 
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Boston  physicians,  and  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  to  investigate 
the  matter  decided  that  both  men  were  entitled 
to  rec(^ition.  Dr.  Jackson  published  elaborate 
reports  of  his  work  as  a  State  geologist  and  as  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey ; 
contributed  articles  to  the  American  Journal  of 
Bcienee  and  Arts,  to  the  Comptee  Rendue,  and 
to  the  BulleHn  de  la  fiooMM  QMogioale  de 
France;  and  wrote  a  Manual  of  Stherieationt 
with  a  History  of  its  Discovery  (1863). 

JACKSON,  CntiL  (C.I8S8-  ).  An  Eng- 
lish sociologist  and  educator,  educated  at  Char- 
terhouse and  at  New  College,  Oxford.  He  stud- 
ied law;  worked  at  Toynbee  Hall  from  1885  to 
1895,  becoming  a  member  of  the  London  School 
Board  in  1891;  was  inspector  general  of  schools 
for  Western  Australia  m  1903-06;  acting  agent 
general  for  Western  Australia  in  1910-11;  and 
in  1913  became  an  alderman  of  the  Xiondon 
County  Council.  His  important  published  woiia 
are  reports  on  educational  and  industrial  sub- 
jects, notably  those  on  "bo^  labor"  and  "asuet- 
ance  to  the  unemployed"  in  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Poor  Laws;  he  also  wrote 
Unemployment  and  Trade  Unions  (1910)  and 
Outlines  of  Education  in  England  (19U). 

JA0K80N,  DuGALD  Caleb  ( 1865-  ) .  An 
American  electrical  engineer.  He  was  bom  at 
Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  graduated  as  civil  engi- 
neer from  the  Pennsylvania  State  CoU^  In 
1885,  and  studied  at  Cornell  Univeruty  in 
1885-87.  He  was  then  vice  president  and  en- 
gineer of  the  Western  Engineering  Company  at 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  until  1889,  for  a  time  was  con- 
nected with  the  Edison  interests,  and  then  en- 
tered private  practice  as  a  consulting  engines. 
In  addition  to  professional  duties,  from  1891  to 
1907  he  was  also  assistant  professor  of  electrical 
engineering  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
thereafter  had  charge  of  the  department  of  elec- 
trical engineering  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
TechnoI<^.  In  1906  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering 
Education,  and  in  1910  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.  He  it 
author  of  A  Test-Book  on  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism and  the  Construction  of  Dynamos  (8 
vols.,  1893-06)  and  Electricity  and  Magnetism 
(1895),  and  coauthor  of  Alternating  Currents 
and  Alternating  Current  Mat^inery  (1896;  rev. 
ed.,  1913)  and  An  Elementary  Book  on  Elec- 
tricity and  Magnetism  and  their  Ap^ioations 
(1902). 

JACKSON,  FOBT.   See  Foar  JACSSon. 

JACKSON,  Fbedbuok  Okagb  <1860-  ). 
A  British  Arctic  explorer.  He  cranpleted  his 
education  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  His 
earliest  polar  experiences  were  those  of  a  whal- 
ing voyage  in  1886-87.  In  1893  he  made  a 
sledge  journey  of  about  3000  miles,  during  which 
he  crossed  the  Siberian  tundra  (frozen,  marshy 

?rairies)  between  the  Obi  and  the  Pechora  rivers, 
n  1894  he  was  given  command  of  the  expedi- 
ti<Mi  sent  tqr  Mr.  Alfred  Hannsworth  (later 
Baron  Northdiffe)  to  explore  Franz  Josef  Land 
exhaustively  and  to  attempt  to  reach  the  Ni»th 
Pole.  Althou^  the  Windtoard  was  carried  far- 
ther north  than  any  vessel  previously  in  these 
waters,  the  polar  attempt  was  abandoned  when 
Nansen  met  Jackson  on  his  remarkable  retreat 
from  the  Fram.  Remaining  at  Franz  Josef  Land 
fr<Hn  1894  to  1897,  Jackson  explored  the  archi- 
pelago betweCT  long.  42°  and  56"  E.  and  to  l&t. 
8V  20'  N.   His  observations  of  the  fauna,  flora. 
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and  physical  conditions  of  Franz  Joeef  Land 
were  extensive  and  valuable.  For  this  work  he 
was  awarded  a  gold  medal  by  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Paris  and  was  made  Knight  of  the 
Royal  Qrder  of  St.  Olaf.  Serving  in  the  Boer 
War,  he  attained  the  grade  of  captain  and  was 
later  promoted  major.  Hia  narratives  of  Arctic 
travel  appeared  under  the  following  titles :  The 
Or  eat  fVoTen  Land  (1805);  A  Thousamd  Dayt 
in  the  Arctic  (1890). 
JACKSOir,  Fri3)ebick  John  Foaebs.  See 

FOAKES-jACKSON. 

JACKSON,  GEonas  (1864-  ).  A  Cana- 
dian Methodist  clergyman  and  educator.  He 
was  born  in  Qrimsby,  England,  and  was  educated 
at  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Coll^,  Richmond, 
and  at  London  University.  He  began  pastoral 
work  in  1887  on  Clitheroe  Circuit,  but  in  1888 
removed  to  Edinbnr^,  where  he  was  pastor  of  a 
mission  church  until  lfK)6.  In  the  latter  year 
he  removed  to  Ontario,  and  in  1906-09  was 
iNUtor  of  the  Sherboume  Street  Methodist 
CQiurch,  Toronto.  In  1909  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  the  English  Bible  in  Victoria  Uni- 
versity. He  resigned  in  1913.  His  publica- 
tions include:  Judgment,  Human  and  Divine 
(1902);  Young  Man'a  ReligiiM;  The  Otd  UetK- 
odiam  and  the  "New;  Memoranda  Panlina:  The 
Teaching  of  Jeeua  (1903) ;  The  Fact  of  Conoer- 
Mo»  (1908);  Btudiea  in  the  Old  Testament 
(1900);  The  Preacher  and  the  Modem  Mind 
(1010) ;  In  a  Preacher's  Study  (1914). 

JACKSON,  Ge»boe  Thouab  (1852-  ). 
An  American  dermatol(%ist,  bom  in  New  York 
City,  a  brother  of  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson. 
He  studied  at  the  GoUc^  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  for  two  years  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
Strassburg,  and  in  1878  graduated  from  the 
CoU^  of  Physicians  and  Sui^eons,  Columbia 
University.  Until  1884  he  was  in  general  prac- 
tice. After  that  he  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  dermatology,  a  subject  which  he  taught  at 
the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York 
Infirmary  (1890-99),  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont (1895-1900),  and  Columbia  (instructor, 
1899-1008;  professor,  1908-13).  He  is  autiior 
2>t8ea8e«  of  the  Bair  and  Soalp  (1887,  rev., 
1893) ;  The  Ready  Reference  Handbook  of  Dis- 
eases of  the  BJdn  (1898  ;  7th  ed.,  rev.,  1914); 
Treatise  on  Diseases  of  tke  Hair  (1912),  with 
C.  W.  McMurtry. 

JACKSON,  Hbleh  Fisei  Hunt  (1831-86). 
An  American  poet  and  novelist,  better  known 
by  her  pen  name  of  H.  H.  She  was  bom  at 
Amherst,  Mass.,  Oct  18,  1831.  Her  father  was 
Prof.  N.  W.  Fiske.  At  21  she  married  Major 
Edward  B.  Hunt  of  the  United  States  Engineers, 
iriio  died  in  1863.  She  married  afterward 
(1870)  William  S.  Jackson,  a  banker  of  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.  She  died  at  San  Francisco, 
Aug.  12,  1885.  Helen  Hunt  was  educated  at 
Ipswich,  Masa,  and  in  New  York  and  b^an  to 
write  for  periodicals  during  her  residence  as  a 
widow  at  Newport,  R.  I.  Her  poons  won  her 
friends,  and  in  1870  she  published  a  voliune  of 
"Verses  by  H.  H.,"  which  was  read  widely. 
Fran  this  time  her  pen  was  OMistanily  emplt^ed. 
The  most  ambitions  of  her  works  are  the  novels 
Mercy  PhUbricl^s  Choice  ( 1876 ) ,  Hetty's  Strange 
History  (1877),  both  in  the  "Ko  Name  Series"; 
A  Century  of  Dishonor  (1881),  a  plea  for  better 
treatment  of  the  Indians;  and  the  romance  on 
the  same  theme  entitled  Ratnona  (1884).  Mrs. 
Jackson  also  wrote  some  books  for  children,  and 
several  posthumous  volumes  were  brought  out 


shortly  after  her  death,  among  them  Sonnets 
and  Lyrics  (1886).  The  "Saxe  Hohn  Series" 
are  said  to  be  hers.  Her  poems  probably  con- 
stitute her  best  claim  to  remembrance,  and 
such  good  judges  as  Emerson — in  the  preface 
to  Parnassus  (1874) — and  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higgiuson  have  admired  her  fyrics.  For  an  ap- 
preciation of  her  genius,  consult  T.  W.  Higgin- 
son,  Contemporaries  (Boston,  1900). 

JACKSON,  Hbkbt  (1839-  ).  An  Eng- 
lish classical  scholar.  He  was  bom  in  Sheffield 
and  was  educated  at  Cheltenham  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  fellow 
in  1864.  From  1875  to  1906  he  was  prselector 
in  ancient  philosophy  at  Cambridge  and  then 
became  Regius  professor  of  Greek.  He  received 
honorary  degrees  from  St.  Andrews,  Aberdeen, 
Glasgow,  Oxford,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Ber- 
lin. His  spedai  field  being  Greek  philosophy, 
particularly  Aristotle  (the  Ethics)  and  Plato, 
ne  contributed  articles  on  Greek  philosophers  to 
the  Bncyclopcedia  Britannica  and  to  classical 
periodicals  and  edited  the  fifth  book  of  Aris- 
totle's Nicomachean  Ethics  (1879)  and  Tewts 
to  Illustrate  the  History  of  Oreele  PhUoaophy 
from  Thales  to  Aristotle  (1901). 

JACKSON,  Herst  Bootes  (1820-08).  An 
Amnican  diplomat  and  soldier,  bom  in  Athens, 
Ga.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1839  and  in  the 
following  year  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Georgia,  where  he  was  for  several  years  United 
States  district  attomey.  During  the  Mexican 
War  he  commanded  the  First  Regiment  of 
Georgia  Volunteers.  He  was  judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  from  1840  to  1853,  when  he  was 
sent  as  the  United  States  charge  d'affaires  to 
Vienna.  There  he  was  Minister  Resident  from 
1864  until  his  resignation  in  1868.  After  his 
return  to  Georgia  he  aided  the  United  States 
district  attorney  in  prosecuting  the  owners  of 
the  slavMhip  Wanderer.  Jackson  was  one  of 
the  Democratic  del^atea  who  seceded  from  the 
Charleston  convention  in  1860.  When  his  State 
seceded,  he  became  a  colonel  on  Govemor  Brown's 
staff  and  was  active  in  securing  the  United 
States  arsenal  at  Augusta  with  its  stores  of 
arms  and  ammunition.  He  was  then  appointed 
major  general  by  the  Qovemor  and  was  placed 
in  command  of  all  t^e  State  troops,  but  soon 
resigned  this  commission  to  accept  one  as  briga- 
dier general  in  the  Confederate  service  and  went 
to  westem  Virginia,  where  he  succeeded  General 
Gamett  upon  the  tatter's  death.  Recalled  by 
Governor  Brown  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  Georgia  s 
seacoast,  and  unable  to  obtain  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Rlehmoud  authorities,  he  reai^pMd  his 
Confederate  commission  and  was  reappomted  by 
the  Govemor  major  general  and  commander  of 
all  the  State  troops.  This  office  he  held  unto 
the  Georgia  State  troops  were  turned  over  to 
the  Confederacy  in  1862,  when  he  was  left  with- 
out a  commission.  He  was  not  again  received 
into  the  Onfederate  service  until  near  the 
close  of  the  war,  when  he  was  made  a  brigadier 
general  in  Hood's  arm^  and,  after  taking  part 
in  the  battle  of  Franklu,  was  captured  with  his 
whole  brigade  in  the  battle  of  Nashville  (q.v.) 
and  was  a  prisoner  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war.  He  was  appointed  united  States  Minister 
to  Mexico  in  March,  1886,  but  resigned  about  a 
year  later  because  of  his  disagrewnent  with  the 
government  in  the  matter  of  the  seizure  and 
sale  by  the  Mexican  authorities  at  Tampico  in 
January,  1884,  of  the  American  schooner,  Re- 
becca.   Secretary  Bayard  held  that  the  charge 
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agaiiut  this  Tesael  of  attempted  amuggling  was 
not  substantiated.  He  published  Tallulah  and 
Other  Poema  (1851). 

JACKSON,  HowKLL  Edmunds  ( 1832-96 ) . 
An  American  jurist,  born  at  Pari^l^  Tenn.  He 
graduated  at  the  UniTersity  of  Virrinia  in  18M 
and  at  the  law  department  of  Cumberland  Uni- 
versity in  1856  and  then  began  to  practice  law  in 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  removing  to  Memphis  in  1856  and 
returning  to  Jaclcson  in  1876.  He  was  strongly 
opposed  to  secession,  but  went  wiUi  his  State, 
and  after  the  establishment  of  the  Confederacy 
was  appointed  receiver  for  West  Tennessee  prop- 
er^ eonflscated  the  new  government.  At 
the  eloee  of  the  war  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Tennessee  Court  of  Referees,  a  provisional  Su- 
preme Court  created  to  hear  the  case*  which  had 
accumulated  during  the  Civil  War.  In  1880 
he  was  elected  to  the  Tennessee  L^slature  and 
the  next  year  to  the  United  S^tes  Senate, 
where  he  served  until  April,  1886.  He  resigned 
to  accept  the  appointment  of  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  judge  for  the  Sixth  Federal  Circuit, 
and  in  February,  1893,  President  HarriB<Hi  ap- 
pointed him  an  asaoeiate  jugtice  of  tiie  United 
Btatea  Suinreme  Court.  When  strickra  with 
fatal  illneas,  he  forced  himself  to  attend  the 
aeomd  hearing  of  the  income-tax  law,  and  his 
vote  would  have  caused  it  to  becrane  effective 
had  not  Justice  Shira<  (q.T.)  revarsed  hia  pre- 
vious decision. 

JACKSON,  Jamsb  (1767-1806).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier  and  political  leader,  bom  at  Moreton- 
HanqiBtead,  Devonshire,  E^and.  He  went  to 
Georgia  in  1772  and  b^jan  the  stndy  of  law. 
He  joined  the  "Liberty  Boys,"  took  part  in  the 
defense  of  Savannah  in  1776,  was  a  member  of 
the  first  constitutional  convention  of  Georgia  in 
1777,  was  made  bri^de  major  of  the  Georgia 
militia  in  1778,  and  again  engaged  in  the  de- 
fense of  Savannah.  After  its  surrender  he  went 
to  South  Carolina,  served  with  Sumter,  Pickens, 
and  Morgan,  and  was  pnblicfy  thanked  the 
last  named  after  the  battle  of  Cowpena.  He 
participated  in  the  siege  of  Augusta  and  was 
left  in  command  after  the  capture  in  1781. 
Later  he  organized  a  partisan  l^on,  which  he 
commanded.  When  Savannah  was  recaptured, 
the  Legislature  voted  him  the  forfeited  house 
of  a  Tory.  In  1788  he  was  elected  Governor, 
but  declined  on  account  of  youtii  and  inex- 
perience. He  sat  in  the  First  Federal  Congress 
and  was  elected  United  States  Senator  in  1793. 
This  office  he  resigned  in  1796,  and  was  elected 
to  the  State  Senate  in  order  to  force  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Yazoo  land  grants.  He  was  an  in- 
fluential member  of  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1798  and  was  elected  Governor  the  same 
year.  In  1801  he  returned  to  the  United  States 
Senate  and  sat  until  his  death.  He  was  a  fol- 
lower of  Jefferson  in  polities. 

JACKSON,  Jahbs  (1777-1867).  An  Ameri- 
can physician,  brother  of  Charles  Jackson  the 
jarist.  He  was  born  in  Newburyport,  Mass., 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1796,  and  studied  medi- 
cine with  Dr.  Holyoke  of  Salem  and  in  London. 
In  1800  be  began  practice  in  Boston.  He  was 
the  first  physician  of  the  General  Hospital  in 
Boston,  which,  with  Dr.  Warren,  he  had  estab- 
lished. In  1810  he  was  chosen  profeenor  of 
clinical  medicine  in  Harvard  and  in  1812  pro- 
fessor of  theory  and  practice  there.  He  was 
several  times  deoted  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medieal  Society.  He  wrote:  On  the 
Bnmonian  System   (1809);  Retnarka  oh  the 


Medioai  Effects  of  Dentition  (1812) ;  Lettere  to 
a  Young  Physician  (1886).  Consult  Putnam, 
Memoir  of  Dr.  Jamee  Jackson  (Boston,  1905). 

JACKSON,  Jakes  Stbesblt  (1823-62).  An 
American  soldier,  bom  In  Madison  Co.,  ^y.  He 
was  graduated  at  Jeffersim  College  in  1844  and 
in  1846  at  Tranffirlvania  University,  where  he 
had  studied  law.  He  practiced  in  Kentucky  be- 
fore and  after  the  Mexican  War,  in  whidi  he 
fought  as  a  lieutenant  of  volunteers  enlisted  by 
himself.  He  served  in  the  Thirty-seventh  C!on- 
greaa  from  March,  1861,  until  the  following 
December,  when  he  resigned  to  enter  the  Federal 
am^,  for  which  he  raiwd  a  eomrany  of  eavidry- 
men.  He  became  colonel  of  the  Third  Kentucl^ 
Cavalry  on  Dec.  13,  1861,  and  brigadier  general 
of  volunteers  the  following  July,  and  was  killed 
on  Oct.  8,  1862,  at  the  battle  of  Perryville, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  division  commanders 
under  General  McCook  in  the  Army  of  the  Ohio. 

JACKSON,  John  (1778-1831).  An  English 
portrait  painter,  bom  at  Lastingham,  York- 
sliire.  His  father  was  a  tulor,  who  brought 
him  up  to  the  same  trade;  but  Lord  Musgrave, 
who  met  the  youth  at  Whitby,  was  impressed 
by  his  artistic  talent  and  gave  him  encourage- 
ment. Another  pateon.  Sir  George  Beaumont, 
lent  him  a  Reynolds  to  copy  and  in  1806  gave 
him  £50  a  year  to  study  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
of  which  he  was  elected  a  member  in  1817. 
Between  1804  and  1830  he  exhibited  146  pic-, 
tures  at  the  Academy  and  20  at  the  British 
Institution.  His  best  portrait  is  considered  to 
be  tiiat  oi  Flaxman.  In  the  NatiMial  Galtery, 
London,  are  his  portewits  of  the  Rev.  William 
Holwell  Carr  and  of  James  Northcote,  RjL; 
in  the  Ifatitmal  Chillery  of  British  Art,  a  por- 
trait drawing  of  David  Wilkie,  in  red  chalk  on 

Say  paper ;  in  the  Print  Boom  of  the  British 
useum,  a  collection  of  his  drawings.  His  por- 
traits are  better  in  eo3xa  than  in  drawing  or 
characterization. 

JACKSONySn  John  (1891-  ).  An  Sag- 
lish  eontraetor,  bom  in  York  and  educated  at 
Edinburgh,  being  trained  as  a  civil  engineer. 
He  built  many  public  works,  including  the  last 
section  of  the  Manchester  Ship  CuLal,  with 
C.  J.  Mills  (completed  1893),  the  London 
Tbwer  Bridge  (1894),  the  Dover  harbor  worlcs, 
the  Keyham  dockyard  extensions  at  Devonport 
(1907),  the  Simona  Town  (South  Africa)  Lar- 
hoT  works.  Jaelacm  was  Imhdited  in  1896  and 
made  a  Conmanicm  of  tiie  '^ctorian  drder  in 
1911.  In  1010  he  was  elected  as  a  Unionist  to 
the  House  of  Commons  fr<Hn  Devonport. 

JACKSON,  John  Adams  (1826-79).  An 
American  sculptor,  bom  at  Bath,  Me.  He  stud- 
ied first  in  Boston  and  later  with  Suteae  in 
Paris,  opening  a  studio  in  New  York  on  his 
return  to  America.  At  Florence,  Italy,  in 
1863,  he  modeled  busts  of  Adelaide  Phillips  and 
T.  Buchanan  Read.  In  1864.  at  Boston,  he 
made  bust  portraits  of  Wendell  Phillips.  George 
S.  Hilliard,  and  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher.  In  18W, 
being  commissitmed  to  make  a  statue  in  brcmxe 
of  l^ne  the  Arctic  explorer,  he  went  to  Florence 
to  execute  the  work  and  ctmtinued  to  reside  in 
Italy.  There  he  produced  most  of  his  ideal  sub- 
jects; among  them  "Chipid  Stringing  his  Bow," 
"Peace,"  "Musidora"  and  "H  Paatorello,"  an 
Italian  shepherd  boy.  His  "Eve  and  the  Dead 
Abel"  in  the  Metropolitui  Museum  represrats 
him  at  his  best,  but  lades  strength  tmd 
originalitjy. 

JACKSON,  John  Huohlingb  (1834-1911). 
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A  dietinguished  English  nenroIogiBt.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  medical  education  in  York 
Medical  School;  this  was  followed  by  a  period 
of  ttnd^  ftt  St.  Bartholomew'B  Ho^ital,  where 
he  teoeiTed  the  degrees  M.R.C.S.  and  L.S^  in 
1850.  In  1869  he  became  connected  with  the 
London  hospital  and  in  1886  received  his  mas- 
ter's degree  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
where  he  became  lecturer  on  physiology  in  1864. 
Four  years  later  he  delivered  tbe  Croonian  lec- 
tures  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  on  "The  Evo- 
lutimi  and  Diaeoiutioa  of  the  Nervous  System." 
In  1890  he  was  Lnmldan  leetnrer,  when  he  took 
for  his  thane  "ConvuIsiTe  SeiEUreB,"  a  subject 
which  he  had  made  his  own.  (See  EIpiucpbt, 
a  certain  type  of  which  disease  bears  his  name.) 
He  received  honorair  d^rees  from  the  univer- 
sities  of  Glasgow,  Edinbur^,  Leeds,  Bologna, 
and  Ireland.  His  literary  work  was  extensive 
and  solid  and  took  ttie  form  generally  of  papers 
delivered  before  medical  societies  or  published 
in  medical  journals.  From  a  list  of  more  than 
200  titles  the  following  may  be  cited:  "Con- 
vulsions and  Epilepsy,"  contributed  in  1868  to 
Reynolds'  Byttem  of  Mediome;  Cases  of  Ditmae 
of  the  Nervoua  Byttem  «»  PatimU  the  Bubjoot 
of  Inherited  BypMlia  (London,  1868) ;  CliniotU 
and  Physiologioal  Researches  on  the  Nervous 
Byttem  (London,  1873) ;  A  Btudy  of  Oonvul- 
sions  (1870);  Borne  Remarks  on  the  Routine 
Use  of  the  Ophthalmosoope  in  Cerebral  Disease 
(1879).  Consult  the  obituary  sketch  in  the 
Lancet  (London,  1011). 

JACKSON,  MsBcr  Bbebbkb  (1802-77).  An 
American  physician.  She  waa  bom  at  Harwich, 
Mass.,  and  graduated  at  the  New  England  Fe- 
male Mediccu  College  in  1860,  though  she  had 
previously  practiced  at  Plymouth  and  Boston 
for  more  than  30  years.  She  was  admitted  to  the 
American  Institute  of  HomiBopathy  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1871  and  was  the  first  woman  to 
obtain  that  honor.  She  afterward  became  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  and  the  Boston 
MamaapaXbio  societies  and  in  1873  waa  made 

eofeasor  of  the  diseases  of  children  In  the  Bos- 
n  UniTersity  School  of  Medicine,  which  posi- 
tion she  was  filling  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
^e  was  married  twice — first  to  the  Rev.  John 
.Brisbee,  and  after  his  death  to  Capt.  Daniel 
Jackson,  of  Plymouth.  She  delivered  many  lec- 
tures on  the  subjects  of  temperance  and  woman 
suffrage  and  was  a  contributor  to  the  Woman's 
Journal. 

lACKSOH,  Paisick  Tbaot  (1780-1847). 
An  American  eottom  manufacturer,  bom  at  New- 
bniyport,  Mass.,  brother  of  Dr.  James  Jackson. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  merchant,  made  several 
voyages  to  the  Far  East,  and  eiwiged  afterward 
at  Boston  in  the  India  trade,  in  which  he  ac- 
quired a  fortune.  With  his  brother-in-law, 
Francis  C.  Lowell,  of  Boston,  he  engaged  in 
cotton  manufacture  and  after  several  experi- 
ments  succeeded  in  producing  a  model  fr<an  which 
a  power  loom  was  eonstrueted  in  1814  by  Paul 
Moo^.  They  purchased  their  first  mill  in  1813 
at  Waltham — ^the  first  that  converted  the  raw 
cotton  into  cloth.  In  1821  he  purchased  land 
on  tiie  Merrimac  River,  on  which  the  Merrimac 
Manufacturing  Company  erected  a  number  of 
mills  under  his  auspices.  This  was  tbe  nucleus 
of  the  present  city  of  Lowell.  In  1830  be  ob- 
tained a  charter  for  a  railroad  from  Lowell  to 
Boston,  which  nn^  his  direeti<m  was  com- 
pleted  in  1886.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
moral  and  intellectual  welfare  of  his  operatives. 


JACKSON,  Samuel  Macaulet  (1851-1912). 
An  American  editor,  bom  in  New  York  City,  a 
brother  of  George  Thomas  Jackson.  He  gradu- 
ated in  1870  at  the  OoUm  of  the  City  0I  New 
York,  in  1873  at  Union  llieolae^eal  Seminary, 
and  in  1873-75  studied  at  the  University  of 
Leipzig.  From  1876  to  1880  he  was  pastor  of 
tbe  Presbyterian  Church  at  Norwood,  N.  J.,  and 
from  1895  to  1912  professor  of  Church  history 
in  New  York  University.  He  was  connected  as 
editor  or  contributor  with  a  number  of  dic- 
tionaries and  enpTclopodias,  including  the  first 
edition  of  the  NKW  IimoufATiONAL  Enotclo- 
PADiA.  He  was  editor  in  diief  of  the  Concise 
Dietionaiy  of  IMigiout  Knowledge  (1891),  M 
the  "Heroes  of  the  Reformation  Series"  (9  -vols., 
1898-1906) ,  of  Handbooks  for  Practical  Workers 
in  Church  and  Philanthropy  (9  vols.,  1809- 
1904),  and  of  the  new  Bohaff-Herzog  Enoyclo- 
ptsdia  of  Religious  Knowledge  (12  vols.,  1907- 
11).  For  tbe  "Heroes  of  the  Reformation  Se- 
ries," he  wrote  Euldreich  Zwingli  (1901,  1903), 
supplemented  by  Zwingli  BeUctions  (1001),  and 
hj  The  Latin  Works  and  the  Oorrespondmue  of 
ifuIdretoA  Zurif^li,  together  with  B^eetions  of 
his  Oemum  Works,  in  English  trandation,  voL  1 
(1912). 

JACKSON,  Seeukot  (1834-1909).  An  Amer- 
ican Presbyterian  missionary  and  educator.  He 
was  born  at  Minavill^  N.  Y.,  graduated  from 
Union  Coll^  in  1856  and  from  Princeton  The- 
ological Seminary  in  1858,  and,  entering  home 
mission  work,  organized  tiie  first  Presbyterian 
churches  in  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho,  UtiJi, 
and  Arizona,  and  was  especially  prominent  in 
Alaska.  He  was  made  government  agent  of  edu- 
cation in  Alaska  in  1885;  published  the  First 
Annual  Report  on  Education  in  Alaska  (1886)  ; 
and  conceived  and  carried  out  the  plan  of  intro- 
ducing reindeer  into  Alaska,  workmg  first  with 
private  and  later  with  government  support.  In 
1898  be  was  United  States  special  agoit  to 
procure  a  Lapp  colony  in  Alaska.  Jadcson  was 
a  Buceeeeful  qfeaker  on  missions,  waa  moderator 
of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  la  1897, 
was  author  of  Alaska  and  Missions  on  the  North 
Pacifio  Coast  (1880),  and  in  1896  assisted  in 
the  foundation  of  a  missionary  coll^  in  Utah. 
Consult  R.  L.  Btenrar^  Bhtidon  Jameson  {New 
York,  1908). 

JACKSON,  Stopwwall.  See  jACX8(»r, 
Thomas  Jonathait. 

JACKSON,  TBOHA8  (1783-1878).  An  Eng* 
lish  Wesle^an  clergyman  and  author,  bora  at 
Sancton,  Yorkshire.  He  entered  the  ministry  in 
1804.  From  1824  to  1843.  as  editor  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine  and  of  Uie  publi- 
cations of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  he  ac- 
complished an  immense  amount  of  work.  From 
1843  to  1862  he  was  theological  tutor  at  the 
Richmond  Theolo^cal  Institution.  He  was  twice 

firesident  of  the  British  Onference.  A  complete 
ist  of  his  own  works  includes  40  titles,  and  Uie 
worln  which  he  edited  12  more.  An.  authority 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  Methodism  and 
Methodist  history,  to  him  we  owe  the  rescue  of 
the  manuscripts  of  the  journals  of  John  and 
Charles  Wesley.  A  large  library  which  he  col- 
lected relatinx  to  early  Methodism  and  especially 
rich  in  Wesleyana  was  presented  by  William 
Deering  to  Garret  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston, 
lU.  Jackson's  principal  works  are:  The  Life  of 
John  Ooodwim  ( 1822) ;  The  Centenary  of  Wes- 
lej/an  Methodism  (1839) ;  The  Life  of  Charles 
Wesley  (2  vols.,  1849) ;  The  Journal  of  Charles 
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Wmley  (8  toIb.,  -184S) ;  The  Life  of  R.  Neiotm 
(1856).  He  edited  the  works  of  John  Wealey 
(14  vols,,  1820-31);  A.  Collectio»  of  Christian 
Biography  (12  vols.,  1837-40) ;  The  Journals  of 
John  Wesley  (4  vols.,  1864) ;  The  Lives  of  the 
Early  Methodist  Preaohera  (6  toIb.,  1865).  Con- 
sult his  autobiography.  Recollections  of  my  oton 
Life  and  Times,  edited  by  B.  Frankland  (Lon- 
don. 1876). 

JACKSON,  Sm  Thomas  Ouhaic,  first 
BABONrr  (1835-  ).  An  Enj^ish  architect, 
bom  in  Hampstead.  He  was  educated  ai 
Brixton  and  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  was  a  fellow  in  1864-80.  He  studied 
architecture  under  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott  and 
is  best  known  for  his  academic  buildings — e.g., 
Brasenoae  College,  Lincoln,  Corpus  Christi,  and 
Trinity  at  Oxford,  the  Law  Library  and  Law 
School,  the  Arcboological  Museum,  and  the  Psy- 
chological Laboratories  at  Cambridge,  and  build- 
ings at  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugl^,  and  Uppingham — 
and  for  his  restorations,  notably,  Winchester 
Cathedral,  the  Bodleian  Library  and  St.  Mary's 
and  All  Saints  churches,  Oxford.  He  designed 
bookplates  and  table  glass,  doing  much  to  de- 
velop English  glass  blowing.  Honorary  degrees 
were  con»rred  on  him  by  Cambridge  ( 1910)  and 
Oxford  (1911), andhe  was  made  Baronet  in  1913. 
He  wrote:  Modem  Oothto  Arehiiectim  (1873) ; 
Dalmatia,  the  Qwnrnero,  and  latria  ( 1887 ) ; 
Wadham  College,  Owford  (1803);  Reastm  in 
Arohiteoture  (1906) ;  BymKiOme  amd  Romaneeque 
Arokiteoture  (1913). 

JACKSON,  Thouas  Jonathan,  generally 
known  as  Stonewall  Jackson  (1824-63).  A 
famous  American  soldier,  bom  Jan.  21,  1824,  of 
Scatch-Irish-En^ish  stock,  at  Clarksburg  in 
western  Virginia  (now  West  Virginia).  At  an 
early  ^  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  an  uncle,  a 
farmer'  and  miller,  under  whom  he  was  trained 
in  business  methods  and  received  some  oppor- 
tunity for  study.  When  only  18,  he  became 
sheriff  of  the  county,  and  soon  after  was  ad- 
mitted to  West  Point,  where  in  1846  he  gradu- 
ated No.  18  in  a  class  of  70,  which  included 
McClellan,  Reno,  Gibbon.  Pickett,  Maury,  A.  P. 
Hill,  and  Wilcox.  He  was  assigned  as  second 
lientenant  to  the  First  Artillery,  ordered  to  join 
Magruder's  Battery  (then  serving  in  Mexico), 
almost  immediately  achieved  prominence  in  the 
operations  under  Qeneral  Scott,  and  was  brevet- 
ted  captain  and  major  for  gallantry  at  Con- 
treras,  Churubusco,  and  Chapultepec.  Frmu 
1848  to  18S1  he  was  stationed  at  Fort  Hamilton 
and  first  became  noted  for  that  strong  religious 
tendency  which  afterward  caused  him  to  be 
known  as  the  Havelock  of  the  Confederate  am^. 
On  March  27,  18S1.  he  resigned  from  the  army 
and  became  professor  of  natural  and  experi- 
mental philosophy  and  artillery  teetics  in  t^e 
Virginia  Military  Institute  at  Lexington,  Va. 
He  was  not  a  good  teacher,  but  his  influence  on 
his  studento  and  on  those  with  whom  he  was 
closely  associated  was  profound.  In  1856  he 
visited  Europe.  On  April  21,  1861,  soon  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Jackson  was 
ordered  by  direction  of  the  Governor  of  Vir^ia 
to  report  with  his  corps  of  cadets  at  Richmond 
for  active  service.  He  was  commissioned  a 
ctdonel,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Virginia 
forces,  and  was  sent  to  Harper's  Ferry.  In  July 
of  the  same  year  his  troops  were  organized  into 
a  brigade  (afterward  the  StonewaU  Brigade), 
and  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier  general.  When 
the  Confederates  under  Johnston  moved  from 


Harper's  Ferry  towards  Manassas.  Jadcson's 

brigade  was  in  the  van  and  among  the  first  to 

fet  into  position.  In  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
'mh  the  South  Carolinians  were  sorely  pressed, 
and  their  commander,  General  Bee,  seeking  to 
encourage  them,  is  said  to  have  cried  out,  "Look 
at  Jackson — there  he  stands  like  a  stone  wall," 
thus  originating  the  historic  sobriquet.  In  Sep- 
tember Jadcson  was  pronoted  to  be  major  gen- 
eral and  was  assigned  to  command  the  Confeder- 
ate forces  in  the  lower  Shenandoah  valley.  The 
duty  assigned  him  is  thus  described  by  General 
Johnston:  "After  it  became  evident  that  the 
valley  was  to  be  invaded  by  an  army  too  strong 
to  be  encountered  by  Jacluon's  division,  that 
officer  was  instracted  to  endeavor  to  employ  the 
invaders  in  the  valley,  but  without  exposing 
himself  to  the  danger  of  defeat,  keeping  so 
near  the  enemy  as  to  keep  him  from  making  any 
conriderable  detachment  to  regnforoe  McClellan, 
but  not  so  near  that  he  might  be  compelled  to 
fight."  In  pursuance  of  this  plan  Jackson  fell 
back  up  the  valley  before  Banks,  who  occu- 
pied Winchester.  Late  in  March,  1862,  the  Fed- 
eral forces  were  withdrawn  to  Klanassaa,  as  an 
outpost  of  the  defenses  of  Wasliington,  and  were 
closely  followed  by  Jackson.  Underestimating 
the  strength,  of  tiie  Federal  rear  guard  under 
G«ieral  Shields,  be  made  a  sharp  attack  (March 
23)  upon  that  officer's  podtion  at  Kernstown, 
3  miles  south  of  Winchester,  but  after  a  severe 
struggle  of  three  hours  was  repulsed,  retiring  in 
good  order,  with  the  loss  of  several  hundred 
men  and  one  piece  of  artillerv.  WMle  this  af- 
fair was  a  reverse  to  the  Confederates,  the  bold- 
ness shown  by  Jackson  confirmed  the  Federal 
authorities  in  the  determination  to  retain  Mc- 
Dowell in  front  of  the  capital  in  spite  of  Me- 
Clellan's  protest.  Jackson  finally  retired  to 
Steunton,  from  which  point  (having  increased 
his  available  force  to  16,000  men)  he  confronted 
30,000  men  under  Banks  and  Fremont  with  three 
columns,  attacked  the  Federal  detachmente  in 
detail,  and  succeeded  in  outmanteuvring  them, 
particularly  in  the  affair  at  McDowell  (May  8). 
Baidu,  finding  his  communications  threatened, 
fell  bade  across  the  Fot<»nao,  closely  followed  1^ 
Jackson.  Soon  afterward  Jackson  reooenpied 
Winchester.  About  May  30,  finding  his  eom- 
munications  with  Ridimond  thrratoned  by  a 
fresh  Federal  force  under  McDowell,  he  began  a 
rapid  and  masterly  retreat  up  the  valley,  halt- 
ing at  certain  favorable  pointe  and  engaging 
his  pursuers  successfullv,  particularly  at  Cross 
Keys  and  Port  Republic  (June  6,  8,  and  9). 
Jackson's  valley  campaign  was  a  conspicuous 
illustration  of  bis  chartuiteristics  as  a  leader, 
the  extraordinary  mobility  of  his  infantry  earn- 
ing for  it  the  title  of  foot  eavaliy. 

Early  in  April,  1862,  the  Confederate  army, 
under  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston,  was  lying  in  front 
of  Richmond.  McClellan,  at  the  head  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  was  marching  up  the 
peninsula  to  invest  that  city,  meeting  with  but 
little  opposition  save  at  Yorktown  and  Williams- 
burg (qq.v.).  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  was  placed  in 
ctomnand  of  the  Confederate  forces  after  the 
battle  of  Seven  Pines  or  Fair  Oaks  (May  31- 
June  I),  in  which  Johnston  had  been  severdy 
wounded,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  order 
General  Jackson  to  join  him  with  bis  corps. 
The  junction  was  effected  with  Jackson's  cus- 
tomary promptness  and  skill,  and  he  suddenly 
appeared  (June  26)  at  Mechanicsville,  upon  the 
right  fiank  of  the  Federal  army,  which  fell  back 
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after  a  smart  engagemeat  to  Gaines's  Mill,  where 
on  the  following  day  the  battle  was  renewed. 
Jackson's  corps  took  part  in  the  movements 
attending  McClellan'a  "change  of  base"  and  was 
especially  prominent  at  Malvern  Hill  (July  I). 
Soon  afterward  Jackson  confronted  G«ieral 
Pope,  who  with  the  eombined  forces  of  Banks, 
Shields,  and  Fremont  was  assuming  the  offen* 
sive  in  northern  Virginia.  He  first  defeated 
Banks  at  Cedar  Mountain,  near  Ciilpeper,  Va., 
on  August  0,  and  by  a  rapid  and  daring  flank 
movement  gained  Pope's  rear  and  his  depot  of 
supplies  at  Manassas  Junction.  On  August  29- 
30  the  Confederates  under  Lee  and  Jackson 
achieved  a  decisive  victory  over  Pope  in  the  sec- 
ond battle  of  Bull  Sun,  which  forced  him  to  fall 
back  upon  the  Pobnnac.  In  Lee's  invasion  of 
Maryland,  which  immediately  followed,  Jackson 
was  detached  to  capture  Harper's  Ferry,  which 
fell  into  his  hands,  together  with  more  than 
ll.SOO  prisoners  and  considerable  mat§rial  of 
war.  At  Antietam,  on  September  17,  he  com- 
manded the  Confederate  left  wing,  his  corps 
bearing  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  At  Fredericks- 
burg, December  13,  Jackson,  who  had  recently 
been  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  general,  com- 
manded the  right  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia and  rep^ed  the  attack  made  by  Bumside's 
left  grand  division  under  Franklin.  In  the  fol- 
lowing spring  the  new  commander  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  General  Hooker,  crossed  the 
Bappahannock  and  attempted  to  interpose  his 
command  between  Lee  and  Richmond,  sending 
nearly  all  his  cavalry  under  Stoneman  to  cut 
the  donfederate  c<anmunication8  with  Richmond. 
The  Federal  forces,  drawn  up  at  Chancellora- 
Tille,  were  greatly  superior  in  strength  and 
were  stronfi^y  intrenched,  excepting  on  the  ex- 
treme ririit  of  their  line.  Taking  advantage  of 
this  weakness,  Jackson,  on  May  2,  with  Lee's 
consent,  withdrew  his  corps  from  the  front, 
made  a  long  and  rapid  detour,  came  in  unob- 
served on  the  enemy's  right  flank  (Howard's 
corps),  and,  screened  dense  wood,  ad- 

vanced in  three  lines  and  hurst  like  a  tornado 
upon  the  unsuspecting  Federals.  After  a  slight 
effort  at  resistance  the  greater  part  of  Howard's 
corps  fled  panic-stricken  to  the  rear,  hotly  pur- 
sued by  Jackson's  men,  who  were,  however, 
greatly  impeded  hy  the  underbrush  and  lost 
tiieir  formation.  With  a  small  escort  Jackson 
advanced  in  front  of  his  lines,  between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock  P.u.,  to  reconnoitre.  As  he  was 
returning,  his  party  was  mistaken  for  Federal 
cavalry  and  was  fired  upon  by  the  Confederates. 
Jackson  was  severely  wounded  in  the  left  arm 
and  right  band.  On  the  following  day  his  left 
arm  was  amputated,  and  he  seemed  in  a  fair 
way  to  recover;  but  pneumonia  set  in,  from 
wliich  he  died  at  Guinea  Station,  May  10,  1863. 
Jackson  was  conspicuous  not  only  for  his  mili- 
tary ability  but  also  for  his  personal  virtues. 
Like  Cromwell,  he  blended  the  devoutness  of  the 
Puritan  with  the  severity  of  the  soldier.  He 
never  began  a  battle  without  a  prayer  and  after 
a  victory  publicly  gave  thanks  to  God.  He  was 
very  gentle  in  his  social  relations,  and  he  be- 
lieved in  maldng  war  with  consideration  for  all 
noncombatants,  but  to  the  bitter  end,  rcAent- 
lessly,  against  ail  enemies  of  his  cause.  He 
resembled  Sheridan  in  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  quickness  to  seize  an  advantage,  and 
personal  magnetism,  but,  like  that  general,  the 
rail  measure  of  his  capacity  was  never  tested. 
When  Lee  heard  of  his  wounds,  he  exclaimed: 


"General  Jackson  has  lost  his  left  arm;  I  have 
lost  my  right  arm." 

In  accordance  with  his  own  wishes,  he  was 
buried  at  Le;cington,  Va.,  where  a  stetue  and 
a  memorial  hall  commemorate  his  connection 
with  the  place.  I^ere  is  a  monument  to  his 
memory  in  one  of  tiie  public  parks  in  Richmond, 
erected  by  his  Ensiish  admirers;  and  the  spot 
where  he  received  his  death  wound  is  marked  by 
a  plain  granite  shaft  bearing  hie  name.  Jack- 
son was  twice  married — first  to  Miss  Eleanor 
Junkin  (died  1864),  and  second  to  Miss  Mary 
A.  Morristm. 

Bibliography.  Markinfield  Addey,  Btone- 
wall  Jaokaon:  Life  and  Military  Career  (New 
York,  1863);  R.  L.  Dabney.  Ufe  (ib.,  1866); 
J.  E.  Cooke,  Stonewall  Jaokaon:  A  Military 
Biography  (ib.,  1870) ;  M.  A.  M.  Jadison,  Mem- 
oirt  (Louisville,  1896);  M.  L,  Williamson,  Lift 
of  General  Thotnat  F.  Jackson  (Richmond, 
IdOl) ;  G.  F.  Henderson,  Stonewall  Jackson  and 
the  Civil  War  (2  vola.  New  York,  1902);  Mo- 
Guire  and  Christian,  Confederate  Cause  and 
Conduct  in  the  War  between  the  States  (Rich- 
mond, 1007);  H.  A.  Whit^  StonewaU  Jaakmm 
(Philadeh)bia,  1009). 

JAOKSOV,  WiLUAK  LawiBS,  first  Bason 
AiXEBTON  (1840-  ).  An  English  politidan. 
He  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  was  educated  pri- 
vately and  at  a  school  conducted  by  the  Mora- 
vians, and  entered  upon  a  business  career.  In 
1876  he  sought  election  to  the  House  of  Cata- 
mons  as  member  for  Leeds  in  the  Conservative 
interest,  hut  was  defeated.  In  1880  be  was 
successful  in  North  Leeds  and  was  returned  for 
that  constituent  until  1008.  His  abilities  were 
recognized  in  188S  in  his  appointment  as  Fi- 
nancul  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  in  Lord  Salis- 
bury's first  administration,  and  he  bdd  the 
same  office  in  the  second  administration-  of  that 
statesman,  formed  in  1886.  In  1890  he  was  ap- 
pointed Privy  Councilor  and  in  1891-02  served 
as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  In  1902  he  was 
created  Baron  Allerton  of  Chapel  Allerton. 
While  oigaged  in  politics,  he  maintained  his 
connection  witii  bUHuaeas  entopriaeB  and  waa 
for  many  years  chairman  of  the  Great  Nwthem 
Railway  Company. 

JACKSON  SQUABS.  A  public  square  of 
New  Orleans,  La.,  formerly  the  Place  d'Armee, 
and  renamed  for  Andrew  Jackson,  who  in  I8I6 
defeated  the  British  at  New  Orleans. 

JACK'SONVTLLE.  A  city  and  the  county 
seat  of  Duval  Co.,  Fla.,  14  miles  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  138  miles  by  rtui  southwest 
of  Savuinah,  Ga.,  on  the  St.  tfohns  River,  the 
Florida  East  Coast  Canal,  and  on  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line,  the  Georgia  Southern  and  Florida,  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  Southern,  and  the  Flor- 
ida East  Coast  railroads  (Map:  Florida,  E  I). 
Connected  with  New  York,  Charleston,  and  other 
Atlantic  coast  ports  hy  steam^ip,  it  has,  unce 
the  completion  of  the  improvements  in  the 
river,  become  an  important  shipping  point  for 
lumber,  shingles,  crossties,  cotton,  phosphates, 
kaolin  and  clay,  oranges,  garden  produce,  namU 
stores,  etc.  The  city  has  also  a  considerable 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  and  important  fruit- 
growing interests.  Prominent  among  Uie  indus- 
trial establishments  are  the  Union  Stock  Yards, 
cigar  factories,  lumber  and  planing  mills,  mat- 
tress and  palmetto-Sbre  factories,  a  fertilizer 
plant,  carriage  works,  iron  foundries,  brick- 
rards,  shipyards,  and  steam-engineering  works. 
JaokBonville  has  long  been  a  popular  winter 
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resort.  It  haa  ten  public  parki  and  1b  well 
paved.  76  miles  of  Its  streets  with  macadam  and 
vitrified  brick.  Among  the  more  notable  build- 
ings are  the  goremment  building,  city  hall, 
oounty  courthouse,  armory.  Union  D^ot,  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  United  States  Marine  Hospital, 
Confederate  Soldiers'  Home,  Daniel  Memorial 
and  St.  Mary's  orphan  homes,  several  fine  hotels, 
a  high  school,  a  Carn^ie  library,  and  the  Cen- 
tral Grammar  School.  Hanming  Park  contains 
ft  Confederate  monument.  There  are  also  large 
oetrich  and  alligator  farms,  and  a  Govwnment 
Weather  Bureau  Station.  The  SOTemmoit  is 
vested  in  a  mayor  and  city  council.  A  board  of 
nine  bond  trustees  have  charge  of  all  municipal 
plants,  but  appropriations  are  fixed  by  tlie  coun- 
ciL  Jacksonville  has  a  30-foot  channel  at  mean 
low  water  to  the  sea.  Work  was  begun  in  1914 
on  the  construction  of  municipal  docks  and  ter- 
minals, which  are  to  cost  (1,500,000.  The  water 
works  and  electrie-li^t  plant  are  owned  the 
municipality.  Jaekwnville,  named  in  honor  of 
Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  Florida's  first  Territorial 
Governor,  was  founded  in  1822.  On  May  3> 
1901,  a  fire  swept  over  148  blocks  of  the  city 
(450  acres),  causing  a  loss  of  over  $10,000,000. 
Pop.,  1900,  28.429;  1910,  67,699;  1914  (U.  S. 
est),  70,173^ 

JACKSONVHiLE.  a  city  and  the  county 
seat  of  Morgan  Co.,  HI.,  93  miles  north  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  tiie 
Chicago,  Peoria,  and  St.  Loms.  the  Wabash,  and 
the  CMcaAo,  Burlii^ftrai,  and  Quiney  railroads 
(Map:  niinois,  D  6)^  Primarily  a  residential 
place,  Jacksonville  has  numerous  colleges  and 
public  institutions.  It  is  the  seat  of  Illinois 
CoUege,  founded  in  1829  (the  first  institution 
of  Iiigher  learning  in  the  State) ;  Routt  College 
(Cai£olic) ;  the  filinois  Woman's  CoUege  (Meth- 
odist Episcopal),  opened  in  1847;  Illinois  Con- 
servatory of  Unsie,  oouneeted  witii  Illinois  Col- 
lege; IlIinoiB  C!oll^  of  Music,  connected  with 
Iltinoie  Woman's  College ;  the  Jacksonville  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane;  and  State  institutions 
for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb.  There  are 
also  tiie  PassBvant  Memorial  Hospital,  Hospital 
of  Our  Saviour,  and  a  Carnegie  library.  Dun- 
can Park  and  Nichols  Park  are  here.  The  city 
hall,  courthouse,  and  high  school  are  prominent 
buildings,  and  Ifoivan  Lake  is  of  interest.  The 
principal  industrial  establishments  include  ridl- 
road-ear  aliope  of  the  Chicagc^  Peoria,  and  St. 
Louis,  woolen  and  planing  mills,  bricl^ards. 
several  large  cigar  factories,  and  bridge  works. 
Jacksonville,  named  in  honor  of  Qen.  Andrew 
Jackson,  was  founded  as  the  county  seat  in 
1826  and  was  first  incorporated  in  1867,  this 
charter  being  still  in  operation.  The  govern- 
ment is  of  the  ccHnmission  form,  the  elective 
officers  being  a  mayor  and  four  c<HnmiBaioners. 
There  are  municipal  water  works  and  eleetrie- 
light  plant.  Pop.,  1900,  16,078;  1910,  16.320; 
1914  (U.  S.  est),  15,431. 

JACKSONVILLE.  A  town  in  Cherdcee  Co., 
Tex.,  118  miles  southeast  of  Dallas,  on  the  In- 
ternational and  Great  Northern,  the  Texas  and 
New  Orleans,  and  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern 
railroads  (Map:  Texas,  E  4).  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  Alexander  Collegiate  Institute  (Metho- 
dist) and  of  tiie  Jacksonville  Baptist  College, 
^e  city  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  district,  is  w 
important  fruit  and  truck-shipping  centre,  and 
has  oil,  saw  and  planing  mills,  and  basket  and 
crate  factories.  The  water  works  are  owned  1^ 
tiie  municipalily.  Pop.,  1900,  1668;  1010.  2876. 


JACKSON  WHITES.  A  settlement  of 
mixed-blood  Indians  in  northern  New  Jersqr. 

JAOX  SP&AT.  A  familiar  English  nursery 
rhyme,  occurring  in  Halliwell's  Vwtery  Rhymea, 

where  Archdeacon  Pratt  occupies  the  place  of 
the  later  hero.  Jack  Sprat. 

JACK'STONES.  A  game  played  with  five 
small  pebbles,  marbles,  or  pieces  of  specially 
shaped  metal  (iron).  The  popular  forms  of  the 
game  are  as  follows:  (a)  All  five  stones  are 
tossed  into  the  air  and  caught,  so  far  as  is  pos- 
sibly on  the  back  of  the  hand;  or  else  one  of 
the  atones  at  a  time  is  tossed  up  and  caught  In 
various  methods  agreed  upon,  (b)  Ones. — In 
this  exercise  the  stones  are  at  first  held  in  the 
hand;  the  jack  (any  one  of  the  five)  is  then 
tossed  into  the  air ;  the  remaining  four  are  laid 
upon  the  floor,  and  the  jack  is  caught  before  it 
can  land.  In  Ttooa,  Threes,  and  fours  the  stones 
are  picked  up.  while  the  jack  is  in  the  air,  by 
twos,  threes,  or  fours,  as  the  case  may  be. 
OVbsr  games  with  Jackstmies  are  Rid^g  tfce  Ele- 
phmttf  Bet  the  Table,  Peat  the  Pod,  and  Horset 
in  the  StaMe,  According  to  Aristophanes,  jaok- 
stonea  was  a  girls'  game  and  exceedingly  popu- 
lar. Other  ancient  writers  say  the  game  was 
ori^nally  played  with  the  knucklebones  of  sheep. 

TACK'STBAWS.  A  game  played  with  from 
20  to  100  little  sticks  of  ivory  or  wood,  of  uni- 
form size  and  between  4  and  6  inches  in  length, 
carved  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  jackstraws 
which  are  left  perfectly  plain)  to  resemble  weap- 
ons, implemenuh  tool^  etc.  The  game  consists 
in  letting  the  sticks  fall  tc^ther  in  a  loose  heap, 
each  player  in  turn  extricating  as  many  straws 
as  possible  (one  at  a  time)  witiiout  moving  per- 
ceptibly any  other  straw.  The  decision  is  in 
favor  of  the  player  with  the  most  straws.  Origi- 
nally the  name  of  the  game  was  jerkstrawa,  and 
in  England  it  is  also  called  spillikins.  In  Ger- 
many It  is  known  as  Fedenpiet,  and  in  Frajioe  as 
Jtmehete  or  Bonohett  (from  joncher,  to  slarew). 

JACK-TAB.  A  common  term  for  a  nllor, 
derived  from  his  tarpaulin  garments,  and  fre- 
quently shortened  to  tar.  

JACK  THE  GIANT  KILLF.K.  A  nursery 
tale,  the  subject  of  which  appears  in  various 
l^ends.  The  English  version  is  adapted  from 
an  old  British  story  of  Corioeus  the  Trojan, 
translated  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  The  theme 
of  the  tale  is  the  superiorHy  of  skill  to  force. 

JACK  THE  BIPPEB.  A  name  given  to  the 
unknown  perpetrator  of  a  aeries  of  10  brutal 
murders  which  occurred  in  the  East  End  of 
London  between  April  and  September,  1888. 

JACK,  j&k,  JAX.  or  JACA,  zMlcit.  TBEB 
( East  Indian  jaca ) ,  Artooarpus  integrifolia. 
An  East  Indian  tree  of  the  same  genus  aa  the 
breadfruit  (q.v.),  but  larger.  The  fruit,  which 
is  very  large  and  weighs  fr<an  5  to  60  pounds, 
scmetimes  70  pounds,  is  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance. It  resembles  the  breadfruit,  but  has  a 
pulp  of  somewhat  unpleasant  flavor.  It  forms  a 
great  part  of  the  food  of  the  natives  in  some 
parts  of  India,  Ceylon,  etc.  The  seeds,  which  lie 
iminediately  under  the  rind,  are  very  palatable 
when  roasted.  The  timber,  which  is  yellowish, 
strong,  and  ornamental,  is  used  for  almost  every 
purpose  and  is  exported  for  making  musical  in- 
struments, eabinetworic.  the  backs  of  brushes, 
marqueterie  floors,  etc  To  supply  the  demand 
of  it,  tiie  tree  is  being  planted  in  many  tropical 
countries. 

JACKEL^  or  JAOQUEUEL,  zh&k'mel'.  A 
seaport  town  on  the  south  eoaat  ol  Haiti.  aUn- 
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sted  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  30  miles  south- 
vest  of  Port-au-Prince  (Map:  West  Indies,  D  3). 
The  streets  are  generally  very  narrow,  and  the 
houses  mostly  of  wood.  The  bay  is  open,  and 
vessels  anchor  about  half  a  mile  from  shore  and 
discharge  and  load  by  means  of  lightere.  It 
has  a  considerable  trade  with  the  United  States 
and  ie  visited  rt^arly  by  the  Em^ish  Royal 
Mail  steamers.  The  population  of  the  com- 
mune is  estimated  at  from  30,000  to  50,000. 
Jacmel  is  the  residence  of  a  United  States  con- 
sular agent. 

JA'COB  (Heb.  Ya'a^b,  probably  Oie  sup- 
plants,' or  'he  deceives,'  'Er  being  understood 
as  the  subject;  connected  by  Qen.  xxv.  26  with 
'dAiflft,  'a  heel/  and  by  Qm.  xxvii.  36  wite  the 
root  meaning  'to  deceive').  One  of  the  Hebrew 
patriarchs.  The  story  of  Ja«ob,  with  numerous 
insertions,  is  found  in  Gen.  xxv-l  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: He  was  one  of  the  two  sons  bom  to  Isaac 
and  Rebekah.  His  character,  quiet,  peaceful, 
and  home-loving,  appealed  to  Rebekah,  and  she 
loved  him  more  than  she  did  Esau.  Taking 
advantage  of  his  brother's  hunger,  he  bought  his 
birthright  (Gen.  xxv.  29-34).  Later,  instigated 
by  his  mother,  who  had  heard  of  Isaac's  purpme 
to  bless  EaaUf  he  impersonated  his  brother 
and  received  the  blessing  intended  for  the  latter. 
As  a  consequence,  Jacob  had  to  flee  from  home, 
receiving  another  blessing  from  his  father  before 
bis  departure.  By  his  father's  command  he 
went  to  Padan-Aram,  to  the  house  of  Laban 
(Gen.  xxvii-zxriii.  5).  Here  he  served  seven 
years  for  Rachel,  but  Leah  was  given  to  him 
instead.  Undaunted,  he  served  seven  years  more 
for  Rachel  (Gen.  x:dx).  Of  his  two  wives  and 
two  maids,  Bilhab  and  Zilpah,  Jacob  had  12 
sons  and  one  daughter  (Gen.  xxix.  3I-xzx.  24; 
xxrr.  1&-18).  Finally  Jacob  made  up  his  mind 
to  return  home.  His  wives  readily  agreed,  and 
they  stole  away  from  Laban,  who  pursued  and 
caught  up  with  Jacob,  but  did  him  no  harm 
(Gen.  XXX.  25-xzxi).  On  the  way  home  he  met 
Esau,  who  behaved  magnanimously  (Gen.  xxxii- 
zxxiii.  16).  After  having  put  away  the  atnnga 
gods  found  In  his  camp,  Jacob  came  to  Bethel 
and  made  an  altar  on  the  place  where  God  had 
appeared  to  him  when  he  fled  from  bis  brother 
(Gen.  XXXV.  1-15).  He  finally  settled  in  Pales- 
tine, but  afterward  went  to  Egypt,  where  his 
son  Jos^h  (q-v.)  bad  preceded  him  (Gen. 
xxxvii,  xlvi).  Jacob  died  in  Egypt  at  the  age 
of  147,  but  was  buried  by  his  sons  in  the  cave 
of  Machpelah  (Gen.  xlix.  33;  1.  13).  In  the 
course  of  bis  career  there  were  three  distinct 
places  in  which  Yahwe  or  His  mene^iers  ap* 

E eared  to  him.  When  fleeing  firom  Esau,  he 
alted  at  Bethel  {Qen.  xxviii)  and  was  there  as- 
sured in  a  dream.  In  Triiich  God  Himself  ap- 
peared standing  beside  a  ladder  on  which 
heavenly  beings  ascended  and  descended,  that 
he  shoiud  come  safely  back  to  his  native  land. 
After  his  return  he  again  visited  Bethel,  and 
God  once  more  appeared  to  him,  changed  his 
name  to  Israel,  and  announced  the  future  great- 
ness of  the  Hebrew  nation  {Qea.  xxxv).  At 
Mahanaim  be  encoimtered  angels  of  God  (Gen. 
xzxii.  1,  2).  Lastly,  at  Penuel  he  had  an  en- 
counter with  a  divine  being,  who  first  fought 
with  him  and,  when  subdued,  blessed  the  patri* 
arch  and  announced  that  his  name  should  hence- 
forth be,  Israel,  interpreted  as  one  who  prevails 
in  the  conflicts  with  gods  and  with  men  (Gen. 
zzxii.  24-32). 
The  first  notable  feature  of  the  undoubtedly 


composite  narrative,  viewed  as  a  whole,  is  the 
greater  abundance  of  incidents  than  in  the  nar- 
ratives of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  the  second 
is  the  various  cycles  of  tales  embodied  in  the 
Jacob  narrative.  We  have  in  the  first  place 
(a)  a  series  of  Jacob-Esau  stories;  (b)  Jacob- 
Laban  stmries;  (o)  a  series  of  incidents  con- 
nected with  sanctuaries.  Bethel,  Mahanaim, 
Penuel,  and  Sbechem;  (d)  stories  of  Jacob's 
children.  There  are  good  reasons  for  supposing 
that  the  Jacob-Esau  and  the  Jacob-Laban  sto- 
ries existed  independently,  but  liave  subse- 
quently been  combined.  In  this  process  the 
various  incidents  have  been  separated  and  in- 
serted in  the  stoiy  of  Jacob's  career  at  points 
where  tiiey  se^ed  best  to  fit  in.  It  thus 
happens  tliat  the  Jacob-Esau  stories  are  not 
tola  consecutively;  but  after  the  account  of 
the  birth  of  Jacob  and  Esan  it  is  explained  how 
Esau  lost  his  birthright,  and  the  flight  of  Jacob 
is  related  (chaps,  xxv-xxvii) ;  the  Jacob-Laban 
tales  are  then  introduced  (chaps,  xxviii-xxxi), 
ending  with  a  second  flight  of  Jacob,  this  time 
from  Laban;  then  the  combination  of  the  Jacob- 
Esau  stories  is  again  taken  up  and  brought  to 
a  close  (xxxii-xzziiL  17),  after  which  we  have 
a  flo-ies  of  miaedlaneous  incidents  in  Canaan 
and  Egypt.  Interspersed  in  these  tiiree  sections 
of  the  narrative  we  encounter  the  incidenta  at 
the  sanctuaries  Bethel  and  Mahanaim ;  the  mar- 
riages of  Jacob  and  the  birth  of  his  childrra ;  in- 
cidents in  the  careers  of  his  children,  leading 
to  the  introduction  of  an  entirely  independent 
cycle  of  Joseph  stories  (Gen.  xxxvii-xlvii.  1). 

The  elaborate  and  complex  character  of  the 
narrative  points  to  the  union  of  various  streams 
of  traditiiHi,  and  under  the  circumstances  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  the  centre  to  which  Jacob 
belongs.  That,  like  Israel,  he  is  not  an  indi- 
vidual, but  either  represents  some  clan  as  the 
eponymous  ancestor,  or  is  the  name  of  a  local 
divinity,  is  thought  to  be  certain;  and  the  fact 
that  in  the  name  of  one  of  the  Hyksos  kings, 
Jacob-her  (Jacob  is  satisfied),  Jacob  I4>pear8 
to  be  a  divine  nune  has  been  quoted  as  uivor- 
ing  the  latter  alternative.  The  prominence  of 
Bethel  in  the  Jacob-Esau  cycle  points  to  this 
place  as  at  one  time  at  least  the  home  of  the 
tribe  or  the  worshipers  of  the  god.  Some 
scholars  think  that  the  flgure  of  Jacob  was 
originally  connected  with  the  southern  Bethel, 
or  Bethuel,  the  modem  Halasa.  (See  Nsom.) 
The  rivalry  between  Jacob  and  Esau  is  more 
easily  imderstood  if  this  is  the  case.  It  reflects 
the  hostility  between  Hebrews  and  Edomites 
(see  Esau;  Edoh)  which  marks  the  relation 
Itetween  those  two  groi^ts,  oonscioos  through- 
out their  history  of  the  dose  genealogical  ties 
that  bound  them  togethw.  Just  as  in  the  case 
of  Ishmael  (q.v.)  features  are  found  which 
place  him  in  a  more  favorable  light  than  Isaac, 
so  in  the  Jacob-Esau  cycle  there  is  at  bottom 
a  series  of  traditions  which  originated  in  the 
Esau  groups,  and  which  Jewish  tradition  had 
to  reshi^  so  as  to  remove'  all  features  unfavor- 
able to  Jacob.  The  attempt,  however,  did  not 
succeed  altogether;  and  accordingly  Jacob  ap- 
pears actually  in  the  light  of  a  deceiver  and, 
what  is  more,  is  obliged  to  flee  from  Esau.  This 
flight,  if  it  means  anything,  points  to  the  dis- 
comfiture at  some  time  of  the  Jacob  clan  driven 
from  its  district  by  the  more  powerful  Esau. 
An  alliance  is  entered  upon  between  Jacob  and 
a  distinct  Aranuean  clan,  Laban.  The  marriages 
of  Jacob  into  four  groups  and  the  birth  oX 
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nnmerouB  children  indicate  the  gradual  growth 
and  extension  of  the  Jacob  clan  until  it  feels 
itself  powerful  enough  to  cut  loose  from  Laban 
and  return  to  its  former  haunts. 

But  the  old  popular  traditions  hare  been 
made  to  serve  Uie  historical  pragmatiam.  It 
was  deemed  necessary  to  connect  the  12  seetions 
of  the  Hebrew  confederal  with  patriarchal 
history,  and  hence  the  extension  of  the  Jacob 
clan  is  depicted  as  though  the  confederates  all 
nirang  from  him,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
uie  Hebrew  confederacy  represents  the  combina- 
tion of  heteT<^eneoua  elements  having  less  in 
common  than  many  of  the  groups  have  with 
others  who  did  not  join  the  confederation  or 
were  never  incorporated  into  it.  The  adjust- 
ment of  tribal  traditions  to  the  later  rell^ons 
and  historical  theory  did  not  proceed  without 
encoimtering  hindrances.  To  secure  the  number 
12  and  make  it  work  right  on  all  occasions  was 
especially  difficult,  and  the  narrators  are  not 
at  all  consistent  in  their  method  of  obtaining 
this  number.  It  is  this  attempted  adjustment 
of  popular  stories,  legends,  and  msrths  to  later 
tiieoT7  that  aceonnta  for  the  identification  of 
Jacob  with  Israel,  the  eponTmona  ancestor  of 
the  Bene  Israel;  and  in  this  process  of  elabora- 
tion and  transformation  of  old  stories  it  is 
also  important  to  note  the  alternating  traces 
of  northern  and  southern  Hebrew  writers.  It 
was  tiie  northern  kingdom,  formed  of  10  tribes, 
that  represented  the  real  Israel;  and  the  iden- 
tification of  Jacob  with  Israel  and  tiie  favorit- 
ism  shown  by  Jacob  to  Jos^h  (the  father  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh)  represent  the  work  of 
northern  writers,  who  thus  turn  out  to  have 
had  the  larger  share  in  the  process  of  reshaping 
traditions.  Rightly  interpreted,  the  story  of 
Jacob  thus  becomes  the  key  to  the  history  of 
Jewish  tradition.  In  its  details  it  not  only 
conceals  a  large  amount  of  valuable  material 
for  the  earlier  traditions  of  many  of  the  clans 
forming  the  Hebrew  confederation,  but  also 
enables  ra  to  trace  the  gradual  progms  of  the 
transformation  of  the  material  and  its  adap- 
tation to  the  purpose  of  writers  imbued  with 
strong  likes  and  dislikes,  who  viewed  the  past 
from  a  very  subjective  point  of  view.  To  this 
point  of  view  there  must  be  added  a  religious 
theory  which  is  the  outcome  of  an  uncompromis- 
ing confidence  in  Yahwe  and  the  zealous  and 
exclusive  devotion  to  His  serrioe.  This  the<»7 
is,  in  brief,  that  Yahwe  estahliBhed  His  covenant 
with  the  patriarchs,  and  that  the  history  of 
the  people  hack  to  its  h^nnings  is  an  illustra- 
tion and  proof  of  this  covenant.  In  some  re- 
spects Jacob  is  a  more  important  prop  to  this 
theory  than  even  Abraham,  certainly  more  im- 
portant than  Isaac.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that 
the  story  of  Jacob  thus  worked  out  represents 
by  itself  a  complete  iUnatration  of  tiie  theory^ 
and  that  Abraham  and  Isaac  are  tacked  on  to 
it  as  appendices  or  links  by  means  of  which 
the  theo^  can  be  joined  to  another  originally 
independent  series  of  traditions,  again  re^aped, 
elaborated,  and  made  to  take  a  definite  direction. 

Bibliography.  For  full  discussion  of  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  Jacob  narratives,  consult  the 
commentaries  on  Genesis  of  Dillmann,  Holz- 
inger,  Gunkel,  Skinner,  and  Driver,  and  the 
Hebrew  histories  of  Wellbausen,  Stade,  Quthe, 
Kittel,  and  Piepenbring;  also  StiMc,  Btudien  our 
Beligioiu-  und  SprackgesoHiehte  ttea  altm  Tettth 
mmu  (Berlin,  1809  et  seq.).  For  the  later 
Jewi^  l^enda  about  Jacob,  oonsnlt  tiie  article 


"Jacob,"  in  Hamburger,  Real  Enoyklopaedxe  /flf 
Bibel  und  Talmud  (Leipzig,  1897),  and  in  The 
Jewish  Encyclopedia  (New  York,  1904).  Winck- 
ler,  in  his  Qeachiohte  Israels  (Leipzig,  1895- 
1900),  Stuckoi,  Astralmythen  der  Bebraer  <ib., 
1896),  and  Jeremias,  Das  dlte  Testament  im 
Liehte  des  alien  Orients  (ib.,  1906),  propose  a 
mythological  explanation  of  Jacob;  but  the 
theory  as  a  whole  has  not  been  accepted,  though 
it  may  be  admitted  that  some  mythioU  elements 
may  have  crept  into  the  narrative. 

JACOB,  Giles  (1686-1744).  An  English 
compiler,  bom  at  Romsey,  Hampshire.  He 
studied  law  and  published  a  great  number  of 
technical  works,  such  as  The  Aeeomplished  Com- 
veyancer  (3  vols.,  1714)  and  the  Compteai 
Ohanoer^Praetiser  (1730),  besides  his  disserta- 
tions on  rural  life,  The  Compleat  Court-Keeper 
(1713),  The  Country  Oentleman's  Vade-Mecum 
(1717),  The  Compleat  Sportsman  (1718),  and 
The  Land  Purchaser's  Companion  (1720);  but 
bis  most  important  work  was  his  Poetical  Beg- 
ieter,  or  Lives  and  Characters  of  the  English 
Dramatic  Poets  {2  vole.,  1719-20). 

JACOB,  Johh  (1812-68).  An  English  soldier 
and  military  author.  He  was  bom  at  Woolav- 
ington,  Somerset,  Jan.  11,  1812,  and  was  edu- 
''cated  at  Addiscomhe.  He  entered  the  Bombay 
Artillery  in  1828,  served  in  the  Afghan  War  in 
1839,  and  in  1841  took  command  of  the  Sind  (or 
Jacob's)  irregular  horse,  with  which  he  en- 
forced order  in  Upper  Sind  and  Cutch,  and 
under  Napier  distinguished  himself  at  Miani 
and  elsewhere.  The  injustice  of  William  Na- 
pier's Conquest  of  the  Sind  roused  Jacob  to  his 
own  defense  and  to  Outram's.  In  1852  he  be- 
came commandant  of  the  native  police  of  Upper 
Sind;  n^otiated  a  treaty  with  the  Khan  of 
Khelat  (1854);  in  1867  served  under  Outram; 
and,  after  his  departure,  was  in  sole  command  of 
the  army  in  Persia.  He  died  Dec.  5,  1858,  at 
Jacobabad,  which  had  been  named  in  his  honor. 
Jacob  was  a  splendid  oi^mizer  of  native  troops, 
an  excellent  cavalry  officer,  and  the  inventor 
of  a  rifle  and  an  explosive  bullet.  He  wrote 
many  tracts  on  the  defects  of  the  British  army 
and  civil  service  in  India;  collected  by  Pelly, 
Views  and  Opinions  of  Qeneral  Jacob  (2d  ed., 
1858).  Consult  Shand,  Qeneral  John  Jacob 
(London,  1900). 

JACOB,  zh&Tcfib',  Loms  LftoiT  (1768-1854). 
A  French  admiral.  He  was  bom  at  Tonnay, 
Charente,  was  educated  at  Rochefort,  and  volun- 
teered from  a  clerkship  in  the  marine  bureau 
to  the  navy  (1784).  He  was  promoted  to 
ensign  in  1793,  commanded  the  pa  Ira  in  her 
brave  fight  against  a  superior  English  force 
(1796),  and  was  taken  prisoner.  After  his  re- 
lease he  distinguished  himself  (1798)  against 
Sir  John  Warren's  fieet  and  was  again  captured 
but  soon  exchanged.  He  took  part  in  the  cam- 
paign in  Santo  Domingo  in  1801,  was  comman- 
dant at  Granville  (1806)  and  at  Naples  (1806). 
and  shared  In  the  battie  of  Sables  dX)Ionne.  He 
was  made  a  rear  admiral  in  I8I2  and  in  1814 
defended  Rochefort.  He  was  retired  on  the 
Restoration,  reentered  active  service  in  1820, 
was  Governor  of  Guadeloupe  from  1823  to  1826, 
prepared  the  expedition  against  Morocco  and 
Algiers  (1827),  served  on  the  Admiralty  Board 
until  1834,  when  he  became  Minister  of  Marine 
and  was  aid-de-camp  to  Louis  Philippe  until 
1848.  He  introduced  in  1806  a  syatem  of 
semapluHrea  whlcAi  was  long  used  in  the  TnoA 
navy. 
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JA'COB,  RiCHABD  Tatlob  <182S-1903).  An 
American  soldier,  born  in  Oldham  Co.,  Ey. 
He  waa  educated  for  a  lawyer,  but  after  travels 
in  South  America  went  West  in  1846,  and  there 
enlisted  a  body  of  mounted  men  to  assist  Gen- 
eral Fremont- in  taking  poeseesion  of  California. 
He  served  in  the  Civil  War  as  colonel  of  the 
Ninth  Kentudgr  Cavalry  Regiment,  raised  by 
himself.  For  a  time  he  waa  vith  Major  General 
Bndl  and  afterward  he  joined  in  uie  pursuit 
and  capture  of  Gen.  John  Morgan.  He  accom* 
panied  General  Shackelford  on  the  Tennessee 
expedition  that  resulted  in  the  capture  of  2500 
men  under  General  Fraser  at  Cumberland  Gap 
and  was  in  the  desperate  struggle  at  Bean's 
Station.  He  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Kratud^  in  1863,  bitterly  opposed  Uie 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  advocated  the 
election  to  the  presidency  of  General  McGlellan. 
His  public  criticism  of  the  administration  was 
so  violent  that  be  was  arrested  and  conducted 
to  Richmond,  but  was  afterward  uncondition- 
ally released  by  President  Lincoln. 

JACOBA,  yk-ko^.  Countess  of  Holland 
(1401-36).  The  daughter  and  heir  of  Wil- 
liam II,  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  Count  of  Holland, 
she  was  first  married  to  John,  Duke  M  Touralne 
and  son  of  Charles  VI  of  Fruice.  In  1417  her 
father  and  husband  both  died.  Her  possessions 
were  disputed  first  by  her  uncle,  John  of  Ba- 
varia, Bishop  of  Li%e,  and  then  by  John  IV, 
Duke  of  Brabant,  her  second  husband,  whom 
she  married  in  1418.  Humphrey,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  third  husband,  whom  she  mar- 
ri«i  in  1422,  at  first  supported  her  claims,  but 
three  years  later  deserted  her.  Her  cousin, 
Philip  V,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  then  claimed  tiie 
inWitanee^  and  although  uie  rebelled  against 
him  in  1432  with  tbn  aid  of  her  fourth  husband, 
Francis  of  Borselen,  she  was  defeated  and  there- 
after had  to  live  in  retirement.  Consult  Paul 
Lacour,  "Une  princesse  h'^roTque  an  XVe  sl&cle," 
in  Nouvelle  Revue,  vol.  vii  (n.  e.,  Paris,  1900). 

JACOBS'A,  JACOBE,  y&  kfi^,  or  JA- 
COKCNE,  zh&'kd'b«n'  (1658-97).  A  duchess  of 
Jillich,  daughter  of  the  Margrave  Philibert  of 
Baden-Baden.  Brought  jxp  a  Catholic  by  her 
nnel^  Albert  of  Bavaria,  she  married  in  1685 
John  William,  who,  seven  years  later,  succeeded 
bis  father  as  Duke  of  Jttlich  and  soon  after  be- 
came insane.  Jacobea  was  accused  of  dissolute 
conduct  and  brought  to  trial  before  the  Em- 
peror by  her  enemies;  but  before  he  gave  sen- 
tence she  was  found  murdered  in  her  bed.  A 
German  play  by  Kugler,  Jakob&a  ( 1850) , 
dramatizes  the  story.  Consult  Stieve,  Zur  Qe- 
tchiohU  der  Bmiogin  Jakobda  von  JUtioh  (Bonn, 
1878),  and  Max  Lassen,  "Die  Verheiratung  der 
Markgr&fin  Jakobe  von  Baden  mit  Herzog  Jo- 
hann  Wilhelm  von  Jillich-Cleve-Berg,  1681-«5," 
is  Akademie  der  Wiasensehaften,  philoaophieoh- 
philologiaohe  und  hiatorische  Klasse,  Siteunga- 
berichte  (Munich,  1895).  

JAC'OBE'AN  ABCHITECTCrBE.  The 
phase  of  English  Renaissance  architecture  which 
developed  during  the  reign  of  James  I  (1603- 
25)  was  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  Elizabethan 
s^le  and,  like  it,  found  its  chief  expression  in 
manor  houses  and  collegiate  buildings.  The 
classic  orders  were  more  generally  used,  but  in 
sb^uigely  fantastic  and  denatured  versions;  the 
gaine,  which  in  the  Elizabethan  style  was  con- 
fined to  interior  decoration  and  furniture,  ap- 
peared in  place  of  pilasters  oa  the  extwior, 
together  with  strapworic  and  openwwk  In 
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stone;  while  all  distinctivdy  Gothic  details 
finally  disappeared.  Bramshill  House  in  Hamp- 
shire is  a  typical  example.  The  interior  decora- 
tion shows  an  advance  towards  Renaissance 
types,  but  there  was  not  yet  any  really  classic 
feeling,  and  the  change  from  this  style  to  the 
Palladian  introduced  by  Inigo  Jones  (q.v.)  was 
abrupt.  Consult:  C.  J.  Richardson,  The  Archi- 
tectural Romaime  of  the  Reign*  of  Elitabeth 
and  James  I  (London,  1840) ;  R.  T.  Blomfleld, 
A  Short  Hiatory  of  English  Renaissance  Archi- 
tecture (ib.,  1897) ;  A.  T.  Bolton,  Jacobean  Ar- 
chitecture and  the  Work  of  Inigo  Jones  in  the 
Earlier  Style   (ib.,  1911).    See  Elizabethajt 

AsCHrrECTU  RE.  

JACOB  EV'EB^nSEN.  A  quaint  book  name 
applied  to  the  small,  brightly  colored  grouper- 
like West  Indian  fishes  of  the  graius  BodiontM, 
otherwise  known  as  guativeres  and  by  other 
names.  According  to  Bloch,  the  fish  was  named 
for  Jacob  Evertzen,  a  noted  Dutch  pilot  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whose  pock- 
marked face  suggested  to  his  fellow  sailors  the 
dark-spotted  and  freckled  fishes  (especially  the 
Bodianm  guttatua,  the  type  of  the  genus).  See 

GUATIVEBE. 

JACOB  FAITHFXn..  A  novel  by  Capt. 
Frederick  Marryat  (1839),  appearing  first  in 
the  Metropolitan  Magazine. 

JACO^If  j&-kybl,  Abbaham  (1830-  ). 
An  eminent  German-American  physician,  bom 
at  Hartum,  Westphalia,  Germany.  He  studied 
at  the  universities  of  Greifswald,  GOttingen, 
and  Bonn,  obtaining  his  d^ee  in  medicine  from 
the  last-named  institution.  Because  he  had  been 
an  active  ^rticipant  in  the  struggle  for  free 
Germany  in  1848  and  thereafter,  Jacobi  was 
prosecuted  for  treason  and  was  kept  in  Prussian 
prisons  tcom  1851  to  1853.  In  the  latter  year, 
after  spending  a  few  months  in  Manchester, 
England,  be  came  to  America  and  established 
himself  in  New  York  City.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  founding  the  German  dispensary  (18S7) ; 
was  chosen  (1860)  to  fill  the  first  chair  of  dis- 
eases of  children  instituted  in  the  United  States, 
that  of  the  New  York  Medical  College;  from 
1865  to  1870  filled  a  similar  chair  in  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York  (later  University  and  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital  Medical  Collie);  helped  found  the  Ger- 
man Hospital  of  New  York  (1868);  and  from 
1870  until  his  retirement  in  1002  was  clinical 
professor  of  the  diseases  of  children  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (Columbia 
University).  He  was  the  first  to  establish  in 
New  Yoik  City  systematic  and  special  clinics 
for  the  diseases  of  cMIdrra,  and  very  largely  to 
him  is  due  the  recc^ition  of  pediatrics  as  a 
distinct  branch  of  medicine.  In  1895  he  was 
urged  to  leave  New  York  and  become  professor 
of  pediatrics  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  but 
he  declined  the  honor.  He  was  for  many  years 
consulting  physician  to  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Health,  to  the  J.  Hood  Wright 
Memorial  Hospital,  and  to  the  New  York  ^in 
and  Cancer  Hospltel,  and  visiting  physician  to 
the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital.  He  served 
as  physician  to  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  from 
1860,  to  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  from  1868, 
to  Bellevue  Hospital  from  1873,  and  to  Roose- 
velt Hospital  from  1898.  In  1806  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians 
and  in  1S12  president  of  the  American  Medical 
Assodation. 

Dr.  Jaeobi's  writings  ar«  very  numeroiu.  A 
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great  number  of  his  papers,  principally  on  dis- 
eases of  women  and  children,  were  published 
in  medical  and  other  periodicals  in  America 
and  in  Germany.  His  books  include:  Oogita- 
tionea  de  Vita  Rentm  Utttundium  (1851) ;  i>e»- 
HtUm  and  i$w  Derangemmt*  (1862);  Infcmt 
Diet  (1873;  3d  ed.,  1876) ;  A  Treatite  on  Diph- 
theria (1880);  The  Intettinal  Diaeaaea  of  In- 
fancy  and  OhOdhood  (1887) ;  Therapevtict  of  In- 
fancy and  Childhood  (1896;  3d  ed.,  1003).  His 
eontributions  to  No^^erath  and  Jacobi'a  Mid- 
wifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children 
(1850)  and  his  "Hygiene  und  Fflege  der  Kin- 
der," in  Gerhardt's  Bandbuch  der  Kinderhranh- 
heiten  (1877).  are  most  noteworthy.  In  1893 
he  published  two  Tolnmes  of  miKdlaaeons  ea- 
aays  and  addreaeee  on  a  variety  of  aubjeeta, 
mostly  medical,  under  the  title  AufaStzCf  Vor- 
trape,  und  Reden  (1803);  and  in  1000  anothw 
collection  of  miscellaneous  papers,  entitled  Col~ 
leotanea  Jaoobi,  was  published  in  8  volumes. 
In  1873  he  married  Miss  Mary  G.  Putnam  (see 
Jacobi,  Mabt  Putrau  ) ;  his  danghter  married 
George  McAneny  (q.T.). 

JAOOBI,  yt-Wbt,  Fbikdbich  Hkikbioh 
(1743-1819).  A  German  philosopher.  He  ww 
born  at  DOsseldorf,  Jan.  26,  1743,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Frankfort  and  Genera  with  a  view  to 

E rearing  himself  for  a  mercantile  career,  which 
e  b^an  in  1762.  In  1772  he  was  appointed 
councilor  of  finance  for  the  duchies  of  Berg 
and  JiHicb  and,  having  married  a  woman  of 
wealth,  was  enabled  to  devote  himself  to  lit- 
erary  pursuits.  In  1794  he  moved  to  Hoists 
and  in  1804  to  Munich,  where  he  had  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  newly  instituted 
AMdemy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  became  presi- 
dent in  1807.  He  died  on  March  10,  1819.  His 
writings  consist  partly  of  romances  and  paxtly 
of  philosophical  treatises.  The  principal  are 
Woldemar  (2  vols.,  1779)  and  Eduard  Altu>ille 
BriefeamnUung  (1781),  both  philosophical  ro- 
mances which  attracted  nmeh  attention  in  their 
day,  but  have  now  no  claim  to  q>ecial  recogni- 
tion, while  his  philosophical  work  has  still  con- 
siderable interest.  Ueher  die  Lehre  des  8pinoea 
in  Briefen  an  Mendeleaohn  j(Breslau,  1786)  is  a 
polemic  against  I<^cal  methods  of  speculation 
in  ttie  search  after  tiie  higher  class  of  truths; 
and  David  Hume  fiber  den  Olauben,  oder  Idea- 
Uamue  und  Realiem^ta  (ib.,  1787)  continues  the 
polemic  and  makes  an  attempt  to  demonstrate 
that  the  mind  or  nature  of  man  possesses  an- 
other faoul^^^ris.,  fitith,  or  mtuitlcni— by 
which  the  hi^er  ^utiis  are  as  firmly  graned 
and  in  the  same  way  as  the  material  world  is 
grasped  by  it,  since  sense  is  incompetent  to 
witness  to  the  independent  reality  of  that  world. 
His  collected  works,  including  letters,  appeared 
at  LeipziK  (6  vols.,  1812-24).  Further  letters 
were  publiBhed  by  Rudolf  Zoeppritz  (Leipzig, 
1869)  and  by  Leitzmann  (Hall^  1892).  Con- 
sult: Dcyeke,  F.  E.  Jaoohi  im  Verhiatniaa  w 
eeinm  ZeitgenoBten  (Frankfort,  1848);  Frtcker, 
Die  PhUoeophie  dee  Friedrioh  Heinrich  Jacobi 
(Augsburg,  1854);  Zimgiebl,  F.  S.  Jaoobis 
Lebeny  Dichtungen  und  Denken  (Vienna,  1867) ; 
Harms,  Ueber  die  Lehre  von  F.  B.  Jaoobi  (Ber- 
lin, 1876) ;  Holtzmann,  Veber  Eduard  AllujilU 
Briefaammlung  (Jena,  1878) ;  Lfivy-Bruhl,  "Ja- 
cobi et  le  Spinosisme,"  in  Revue  PhUoaophique 
(Paris,  1894);  id..  La  phOotophie  de  Jaoobi 
(ib.>  1894);  Wilde,  F.  H.  Jacobi:  A  Study  of 
the  Origin  of  Germam  Reaiiem  (New  Yorl^ 
1894);  Crawford,  PhUoeophy  of  F.  E.  Jaoobi 
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(ib.,  1005) ;  Isenberg,  Der  Einfhtea  der  Philoeo- 
phie  Charlea  Bonnets  auf  F.  E.  Jaoobi  (TObin- 
gen,  1006),  containing  bibliography. 

JACOBI,  HEBKAnN  Gbobo  (1860-  ).  A 
German  Saiukrit  aduriar,  bom  at  ColMoe.  Be 
was  educated  there  and  at  B<mn  uu  B^lin, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  Sanskrit  undtf 
Gildemeiater  and  Weber.  In  1889  he  was  made 
professor  at  Bonn,  after  serving  as  professor 
extraordinary  at  Mtinster  (1876-85)  and  pro- 
fessor at  Kiel  (1886-80).  Possibly  hia  most 
important  work  is  in  Indian  chronol*^:  "The 
Computation  of  Hindu  Dates  in  Inscriptions," 
published  in  Eptgraphia  IntUca  (1892).  His 
dating  of  the  R^-Veda,  Veber  doe  Alter  dee 
Rigv^hi,  (1893),  on  astronomical  grounds,  puts 
the  time  much  earlier  than  tbe  usual  estimate; 
His  other  works,  on  comparative  philology, 
Prakrit  grammar,  Sanskrit  literature,  and 
Jainism,  include,  besides  contributions  to  vari- 
ous piAlications :  KalpaaAtra  of  Bhadrahihu 
(1870);  AoarHnga  SUtra  of  the  CvetHmban 
Jaina  (1882);  8 thavirivalt  Charita  i  l8SS-91)i 
and  translations  of  the  AoAranga,  Kalpa,  Vt' 
tardky^amOt  and  Sutrakr^ega  Sitra,  in  the 
Baored  Booka  of  the  Boat,  vws.  xxii  and  jtf 
(1884-05);  AuagevfShite  BrzShlungen  in  JTO- 
hOrOahtri  (1886;  Eng.  trans.,  Hindu  Talea, 
1900);  Dae  RamHyana  (1803);  Dae  MahA- 
bhArata  (1903);  Komipoaitum  und  Nebenaate. 
Btudien  hber  die  indogenminieche  Bprachent- 
wioklung  (1897);  an  edition  of  the  Samari- 
dityu  8ankkaepa  (1906) ;  translations,  published 
in  the  Zeitaehrift  der  deutm^ten  morgenlSn- 
diaehen.aeaelladtaft,  such  as  Amandavardluinaa 
DhvanyAloka  (1903),  Umaevati'a  Tattvartha- 
dighama  (1906),  Ruyyaka'a  Alamkaraaaroaava 
(1008),  and  many  otiiers. 

JACOBI,  JoHANN  GBxno  (1740-1814).  A 
German  poet,  brother  of  Friedrich  Heinrich, 
born  at  Dlisseldorf  and  educated  at  GOttingen. 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  and 
oratory  at  Halle  (1766)  and  soon  afterward 
made  the  acqu^ntance  of  Gleim  (q.v.),  with 
whom  he  edited  Iria  (1774-76),  to  which  Goethe, 
Heinse,  Lenz,  8OT>hie  La  Roeh^  and  others  were 
contributors.  He  was  made  professor  at  Frei- 
burg in  1784.  Jacobi's  poetic  style  was  senti- 
mental and  effeminate,  aave  in  a  few  of  his  last 
works.  His  collected  works,  with  a  bii^^phy 
by  Von  Ittner,  one  of  his  friends,  were  pub- 
lished at  Zurich  (8  vols.,  1807-22) ;  his  corre- 
qtradoice  with  Gleim  appeared  in  1786;  and 
Martin  edited  Vngedntokte  Briefe  wm  wed  m 
Johanm  Oeorg  Jaoobi  (Strasebnrg,  1874).  Con- 
sult: J.  A.  von  Ittner,  a  bic^apby  in  J.  G. 
Jacobi,  8&mmtli€^  Werke,  vol.  viii  (Zurich, 
1822);  Oeoig  Ransohoff.  Ueber  Johanm  Georg 
Jacobia  Jugendioerke  (Berlin,  1892) ;  Joseph 
Longo,  Laurence  Sterne  and  J.  O.  Jaoobi 
(Vienna,  1898). 

JAOOBI,  Kabl  Gustav  Jakob  (1804-61). 
A  German  mathematician,  the  brother  of  Morits 
Hermann  Jacob!  th»  phyaieisfc.  He  waa  bom 
in  Potsdam,  studied  in  Berlin,  and  began  his 
teaching  there  as  privatdocent  in  1824,  bnt 
soon  after  went  as  professor  of  mathematics 
to  Kfinigsberg.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1836  and  in 
1842  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  B^lin, 
lecturing  at  the  university.  JaeoM's  great  work 
was  in  Me  theory  of  elliptic  functions,  of  which 
he  and  Abel  (q.v.)  were  the  founders.  He  also 
contributed  to  the  theory  of  numbers,  to  analyt- 
ical mechanics,  and  to  the  study  of  determinants. 
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A  very  iiqportant  determinant  bears  the  name 
Jacobian.  (See  DimiBHiRAnTe.)  He  also 
founded  the  theory  of  AbeUan  functioiia.  The 
following  important  works  appeared  in  hia 
lifetime:  Fundamenta  Nova  Tkeorke  Funo- 
tionum  EUipticarum  (1826);  Oman  Arithmeti' 
ou«  ( 1839 ) ;  De  Formatione  et  Proprxetatihua 
Determinawtium  (1841;  ed.  by  StOckel,  1896); 
Mathematist^e  Werke  ( 3  toIb.,  partly  post- 
humous, 1848-71).  His  Vorleaungen  Uber  Dyna- 
mik  was  published  posthumously  (1866;  2d  ed., 
1884).  His  Qewimmelte  Werke  (7  vols,  and 
Buppl.,  1881-91)  were  published  by  the  Berlin 
Aeadea^.  His  enay,  tjher  die  vterfaoh  perio- 
dtfofcen  FuHoHonen  aweier  Tartobeln,  rtc.,  was 
translated  from  the  Latin  and  edited  by  Weber 
(1895).  Consult  Lejeune-Dirichlet,  "Gedacht- 
nisrede  auf  Jacobi,"  in  the  Abhandlungen  der 
Berliner  Akademie  (Berlin,  1852;  printed  in 
Jacobi's  Geaammelte  Werke,  Tol.  i,  ib.,  1881), 
and  EBnigsberger,  Ctart  Qit$tao  Jaoob  Jaeobi 
(Lripzig,  1904). 

jiXrOBZ,  iirla/tii,  Mabt  Pdtkaic  (1842- 
1906).  An  American  physician,  bom  In  Lon- 
don, England,  the  daughter  of  Geoi^  P.  Put- 
nam (q^T.).  She  was  the  first  woman  to  grad* 
uate  from  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy, 
in  1862,  and  from  the  Women's  Medical  College 
of  Philadelphia,  in  1864.  After  teaching  in  New 
Orleans  and  writing  for  a  year,  she  went  to 
Paris,  spent  18  months  in  hospitals  there,  was 
admitted  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
to  the  Ecole  de  M^ecine,  and  graduated  in 
1871,  receiving  the  second  prise  for  her  thesis. 
She  returned  to  New  Tork  to  b^n  practice 
and  to  act  as  lecturer  on  therapeutics  in  the 
new  Women's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York 
Infirmary.  In  1873  she  was  married  to  the 
physician  Abraham  Jacobi  ( q.v. ) .  Upon  the 
founding  of  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medi- 
cal School  ( 1881 )  she  became  clinical  professor 
of  diseases  of  children;  she  served  as  visiting 
i^ysician  to  the  New  York  Infirmary  and  to 
St.  Mark's  Hospital;  in  1874  she  organised, 
and  became  president  of,  an  association  for  the 
advancement  of  the  medical  education  of  women ; 
and  she  was  the  first  woman  admitted  to  the 
New  York  medical  societies  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  Her  writing  on  medi- 
cal subjects  was  considerable  and  important. 
Harvard  University  awarded  her  the  Boylston 
essay  prize  in  1876,  and  in  1891,  when  she  con- 
tributed to  Women's  Work  i»  Amortoa>  she 
could  record  for  herself,  in  the  bibliography 
devoted  to  the  writings  of  American  women 
physicians,  more  than  40  titles  of  pt^ers  and 
tr^tises.  Her  books  include:  The  Question  of 
Beet  for  Women  during  Menstruation  (1877) ; 
Acute  Fatty  Degeneration  of  Neto-Bom  (1878) ; 
The  Value  of  Life  (1879);  Gold  Pack  and 
Anamia  (1880);  The  ProphpUueis  of  Insanity 
(1881);  Hysteria  and  Other  Bsaaya  (1888); 
Common  Benae  Applied  to  Woman's  Buffrage 
(1894). 

JACOBI,  y&-kyb«,  Mtom  Hebuaito  (1801- 
74).  A  German  physicist  and  architect,  brother 
of  Earl  Oustav  Jacobi.  He  was  bom  at  Pots- 
dam. In  1836  he  became  professor  of  archi- 
tecture at  the  University  of  Dorpat.  Two  years 
later  he  was  called  to  St  Petersburg,  where 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  1842.  He  carried  out  numerous  important 
researches  in  physics  and  suggested  as  a  prac- 
tical unit  of  renstanee  a  M^iper  wire  of  givoi 
dimensions.    He  also  discovored  (1850)  tiiat 


the  action  of  the  dynamo  was  but  the  converse 
of  the  motor.  He  wroto  Mimoire  eur  Vapplioa- 
Hon  de  VUeetromag%6tiame  au  mowTemenf  dee 
maohmee,  a  ronarkable  essay  publidied  in  1836, 
and  Die  Oalvanoplastik  (1840).  Consult  Wild, 
Zum  Oedachtnis  an  Moritz  ffermonn  Jaodhi 
(St.  Petersburg,  1876). 

JACOBIN.  A  small,  highly  artificial  pigeon, 
resembling  the  capuchin,  in  which  the  prolonged 
upright  feathers  of  the  neck  and  head  form  a 
sort  of  cowl  about  the  face.  See  PxoiOH,  and 
Colored  Plate  of  Pigb»N8. 

JAOOBINB.   See  Jacobaa. 

JAOOBOTE,  ya'k«^>e^  Lunonoo  (1832- 
87).  An  Italian  cardinal  and  diplomat  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  bora  at  Oenzano.  He 
was  nephew  of  the  Papal  Minister  of  Public 
Works  and  was  rapidly  advanced  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal honors.  In  1870  he  became  Undersecretary 
of  Stat^  and  in  1874  was  made  Archbishop  of 
Thessalonica  (Saloniki)  in  partibus.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  Nuncio  to  Vienna,  where  be 
first  showed  his  diplomatte  abilities.  In  187A 
he  met  Bismarck  to  obtiun  the  revocation  of 
the  Falk  laws  passed  by  the  Prussian  Diet 
against  the  Cattkolics  in  1873,  a  mission  in 
which  he  was  ultimately  successful.  He  was 
appointed  Cardinal  in  1879,  and  in  1880  was 
made  Papal  Secretary  of  Stato. 

JACOBINS,  jftk'6-b!nz,  Fr.  pron.  zhft'kfl'bftN'. 
A  political  club  in  France  which  exercised  a 
profound  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  French 
Revolution.  It  was  organiz^  at  Versailles  in 
May,  1789,  by  the  representatives  from  the 
provinces  to  uie  Statee-OoieTal.  It  comprised 
in  the  b^inning  about  75  members,  of  whom 
some  two-thirds  belonged  to  the  Third  Kstato 
and  the  rest  to  the  clergy,  and  included  among 
its  members  some  of  the  most  prominent  leaders 
of  the  time,  like  Mirabeau,  Bamave,  Si^^ 
Robespierre,  Potion,  and  the  brothers  Lameth. 
It  met  very  frequently  and  in  secret  session  for 
the  purpose  of  deluding  upon  common  action 
to  be  taken  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  great  event  of  Aug.  4,  1789 — 
the  abolition  of  feudal  privil^^es— and  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  Righto  of  Man  were  planned 
beforehand  in  the  sessions  of  the  club.  Upon 
the  removal  of  the  National  Assembly  to  Paris 
the  sessions  of  the  club  were  suspended  for  a 
time.  In  the  winter  of  1789-90  they  were 
resumed  in  the  refectory  of  the  JaciAin  convent 
in  the  Sue  Baint-Honorfi,  whence  the  members 
of  the  club  were  derisively  called  by  their  op- 
ponents Jacobins.  The  name  was  changed  from 
Club  Breton  to  8oci€t<  dra  Amis  de  la  Constitu- 
tion. Membership  in  the  club  was  limited  at  first 
to  deputies  of  the  National  Ass«nbly,  but  soon 
the  club  was  thrown  open  to  prominent  Pari- 
sians in  the  various  walks  of  life  whose  sym- 
pathies were  with  the  Revolution,  and  such  men 
as  Marie-Joseph  Ch^nier,  La  Harpe,  Cabanis, 
Laofipide,  David,  and  Fabre  d'Eglantine  now 
Joined  the  Jacobins.  At  this  time  the  club  was 
rather  moderately  radical,  favoring  merely  con- 
stitutional monarchy.  Aftor  May,  1791,  the 
meetings  of  the  club  were  held  in  the  chapel  of 
the  convent.  In  November,  1791,  ito  member- 
ship numbered  more  than  1200.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  club  were  published  after  October, 
1791.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  founders 
to  make  the  club  a  nucleus  for  similar  societies 
to  be  organized  throughout  France,  and  this 
object  was  q>eedily  carried  out.  AflBliated  socie- 
ties sprang  up  in  all  tiie  towns  and  in  many 
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villages,  and  these  at  all  times  remained  in  close 
touch  with  the  mother  society.  In  May,  1791, 
the  number  of  such  societies  waa  more  than  400, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1794  it  verged  closely  on 
1000.  The  Jacobin  leaders  in  Paris  were  able 
in  this  manner  to  carry  on  a  most  effecUve 
propaganda  tiuroughottt  the  eoimtiT,  and,  in 
lae^  the  perfection  of  their  organization  was 
such  aa  to  give  the  Jacobins  the  aspect  of  a 
political  machine. 

The  attempted  flight  of  Louis  XVI  in  1791 
produced  the  same  ^ect  upon  the  Jacobin  Club 
as  it  did  upon  the  nation  at  large.  The  radical 
elCTient  b^an  to  gain  the  upper  band,  and 
though  it  was  still  professedly  monarchic  ia 
tone,  the  question  of  the  deposition  of  Louis 
XVI  was  seriously  raised.  Upon  this  point  the 
club  split.  In  the  hall  of  the  Jacobins  was 
drawn  up  the  petition  demanding  the  depositimi 
of  Louis  XVI  which  brought  about  the  massacre 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars  on  Jul^  17.  Although 
the  leaders  of  the  Jacobins  disavowed  all  re- 
sponsibility  for  the  document,  which  they  de- 
clared had  been  drawn  up  by  a  crowd  that 
iuTftded  the  hall,  the  sanguinaiT  outcome  pro- 
duced a  schism  in  the  club,  llie  majorl^  of 
members,  including  the  most  prominent  leaders, 
seceded  to  form  the  club  of  Feuillants  (q.v.), 
and  of  those  who  remained,  Robespierre  and 
Potion  were  the  moat  prominent.  The  Jacobins 
now  entered  upon  a  new  phase,  that  of  violent 
Republican  propaganda.  Together  with  the 
Girondists  (q.v.)  they  planned  l^e  uprising  of 
Aug.  10.  17».  the  object,  of  which  waa  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  With  the  meeting 
of  the  Convention  (September,  1792)  the  strife 
of  parties  began,  Jacobins  against  Girondists. 
The  former,  as  the  representetives  of  uncom- 
promising democracy,  showed  themselves  the 
more  St  to  cope  with  the  dangers  of  foreign  in- 
vasion and  internal  insurrection  which  now  con- 
fronted France.  In  the  struggle  against  the 
Girondists  they  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Con- 
vention the  ffwce  of  organized  public  opinion 
skillfully  directed  by  the  various  societies 
throughout  the  country  acting  in  implicit  obe- 
dience to  the  mother  society  in  Paris.  With  the 
fall  of  the  Girondists  the  Jacobins  became  the 
practical  rulers  of  France.  No  important  action 
was  taken  in  the  Convention  which  had  not 
been  previously  discussed  in  the  sessions  of  the 
club,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  meetings  of 
the  club  came  to  be  popularly  r^arded  with 
greater  interest  than  the  sessions  of  the  Con- 
vention. Of  ec|ual  importance  with  the  inOuence 
which  it  exercised  upon  the  legislative  activity 
of  the  Convention  was  the  supervision  which 
it  exercised  over  the  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  provinces.  Its  spies  were  con- 
stantly on  the  watch  against  treason  to  the  Re- 
publican cause,  and  in  many  places  where  the 
action  of  the  government  officials  seemed  to 
lack  the  requisite  revolutionary  fervor  the  local 
Jacobin  societies  assumed  virtual  control.  By 
this  time  the  club,  of  coarse,  had  become  thor- 
oughly democratic,  though  perhaps  the  char- 
acter of  its  members  raised  it  above  the  mob 
contingents  of  Hubert  and  Collot  d'Herbois. 
Robespierre  became  its  master  after  the  over- 
throw of  Danton,  and,  with  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  it  was  one  of  the  most  ^cient  instru- 
ments in  carrying  out  the  Terror.  The  suoeeas 
of  the  Jacobins  waa  due  mainly  to  the  fa«t  that 
it  almiys  knew  what  to  do  and  hesitated  at 
nothing  in  order  to  do  it^  In  the  series  of  crises 


that  confronted  France  during  the  Revolution, 
the  Jacobins  presented  a  solid  front  to  the 
enemies  without  and  to  the  traitors  within. 
Success  condoned  many  of  their  terrible  deeds 
in  the  eyes  of  the  patriotic  revolutionaries. 
With  the  fall  of  Robeq>ierre  the  importance  of 
the  Jacobins  ceased.  Its  sessiona  were  sus- 
pended for  a  time,  resumed,  and  again  aban- 
doned. On  Nov.  II,  1704,  its  hall  was  closed 
by  order  of  the  Convention.  Once  more  recon- 
stituted and  meeting  at  the  Pantheon,  its  ses- 
sions were  forbidden  by  the  Directory  in  Fri>- 
ruary,  1796.  In  the  provinces  there  was  a  short 
revival  of  Jacobin  activity  in  1799. 

Bibliography.  A  great  mass  of  literature 
concerning  the  Jacobins  appeared  hetwerai  the 
years  1790  and  1796,  the  most  important  con- 
tributions being  the  Journal  de»  Ami*  de  la  Com- 
ttitutitm  (Paris,  1790-93),  the  Journal  la 
Montagne  (ib.,  1794-96).  and  William  Playfair, 
Siatory  of  Jacobiniem  (2  vols.,  Philadelphia, 
1796).  lliere  were  also  numerous  pamphlets 
and  poems  published,  such  as  La  Jacobinade,  Lt 
aeoret  det  Jooobinc,  Let  oritne$  dea  Jaoobimt. 
Of  modem  authorities,  the  best  and  most  de> 
taikd  is  F.  V.  A  AuUrd,  La  8ooUt4  dee  Jooo- 
bin*  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1889-96).  Consult  also: 
Augnstin  Bamiel,  M4moirea  pour  aervir  d  I'hia- 
toire  du  Jacobinieme  (5  vols.,  Hamburg,  1803) ; 
Zinkeisen,  Der  Jakobinerklab  (2  vols.,  Berlin, 
1852-63)  ;  W.  A.  Schmidt,  Tableaur  de  la  Invo- 
lution frangaiae  (3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1867-70); 
F.  V.  A.  Aulard,  The  French  Revolution:  A 
Potitiedl  Hiatori/,  ^189-180^,  transUted  from 
the  French  by  B.  Miall  (4  vols.,  New  York. 
1920).  See  France;  RoBSSFiEsitm: ;  Daivton; 
t<^ther  with  the  works  cited  under  tltese  titles. 

JACOBITES  (from  Lat.  Jacohua,  James). 
The  name  given  to  the  adherents  of  the  male 
line  of  the  house  of  Stuart  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  aftw  the  revolution  of  1 688.  Many 
of  the  more  devoted  royalists  followed  James  II 
into  France,  hut  the  greater  part  of  the  Jaco- 
bites remaining  in  their  native  land  made  a 
show  of  submission  to  the  new  government^ 
while  secretly  supporting  the  cause  of  the  Pre- 
tender, llieir  inti'igues  and  conspiracies  were 
incessant  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Their  hostility  to  the  bouse  of  Hanovo- 
broke  out  in  rebellions  in  1716  and  1746,  in 
consequence  of  which  several  of  them  lost  their 
lives  npon  tiie  scaffold,  titles  were  attainted, 
and  estates  confiscated.  After  the  overthrow  of 
the  Young  Pretender  at  Cnltoden  in  1746  thdr 
cause  became  so  hopeless  that  it  was  not  long 
before  their  activi^  ceased  alt<^ether;  those 
who  Btill  retained  their  attachment  to  the 
exiled  family  finally  acquiesced  in  the  order 
of  things  established  by  the  Revolution.  In 
Scotland,  where  they  were  most  numerous,  the 
hopes  and  wishes  of  the  Jacobite  party  were 
expressed  in  many  spirited  songs,  which  form 
an  interesting  pait  of  the  national  literature. 
The  Jacobites  of  England  were  also  called  Tories. 
They  were  generally  distinguished  by  warm  at- 
tachment to  the  Church  of  England,  aa  opposed 
to  all  dissent,  if  they  were  not  members  of  the 
Catholic  church,  and  held  very  strongly  the  doc- 
trine of  nonresistance,  or  the  duty  of  absolute 
submission  to  the  King.  The  Jacobites  of  Scot- 
land were  also  generally  Episcopalians  and  Ro- 
man Catholics.  In  Ireland  the  Jacobite  cause 
was  that  idso  of  the  Celts  as  cqiposed  to  the 
Saxons,  or  the  native  race  against  the  English 
colonists*  and  of  the  Boman  Catholics  against 
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tiw  Protestants.  These  diversities  prevented  a 
eompletfl  union  and  greatly  veakened  the 
Jacobites. 

Bibliography.  James  Hogg,  Jacobite  Relics 
(Edinburgh,  1819-21) ;  ChaiiU>ers,  Jacobite  Mem- 
oira  (ib.,  1824);  J.  Allardyce  (ed.),  Biatorical 
Papers  Relating  to  the  Jacobite  Period  (Aber- 
deen, 1895-96) ;  Terry,  The  Rising  of  17^5,  u>ith 
a  Bibliography  of  Jacobite  History  (London, 
1900);  F.  W.  Head,  The  Fallen  Stuarts  (Cam- 
bridge, 1901);  Marquis  de  Buvigny,  Jacobite 
Peerage  (Edinburgh,  1904) ;  Vaughan,  The  Last 
of  the  Rogal  Stuarts  (London,  1906) ;  Hale, 
James  Francis  Edward,  the  Old  Ohevdlier  (ib., 
1907 ) ;  Grew,  The  English  Court  in  Enile  ( ib., 
1911). 

JACOBITES.  A  name  given  to  the  Oriental 
sect  of  Monophysites  ( q.v. ) ,  belonging  more 
especially  to  the  Mxmophyait^  of  Syria,  Meso- 
potamia, and  Babylonia,  or  the  Old  Syrian 
church.  It  is  derived  from  a  Syrian  monk  called 
Jacobus  Baradseus  {Baradai,  'ragged,'  because 
be  often  traveled  in  the  guise  of  a  ragged  beg- 

fftr),  who  formed  the  Monophysite  recusants  of 
is  country  into  a  single  party.  He  was  chosen 
Bishop  of  Edessa  in  641  and  for  more  than 
30  years  traveled  through  Asia  Minor  and  the 
East,  organizing  churches  and  ordaining  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons.  The  Jacobites  were  the 
j^rian  national  church,  and  daring  the  Middle 
Ages  were  strong.  Later  many  went  to  the 
Roman  church  (see  Uniats),  and  now  these 
number  only  about  80,000.  At  their  head  is  the 
separate  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  whose  choice 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  Siiltan.  Under  him 
are  eight  metropolitans  and  three  bishops.  Of 
the  former,  one,  the  Metropolitan  of  Jerusalem, 
called  the  Maphrian,  ranks  higher  than  the 
others.  Both  Patriarch  and  Mi4>hrian  live  at 
the  mcmastery  of  Zaferan,  near  Mardin.  The 
Jacobites  have  monks,  hut  do  nuns.  Thtax 
Ifont^hysitic  views  midce  them  heretics  to  the 
Greek  church,  but  they  have  only  minute  cere- 
monial differences  from  the  latter.  They  are  in 
fellowship  with  the  Coptic  church.  ( See  Copts.  ) 
Since  1874  the  (!7hurch  of  England  has  carried  on 
mission  work  among  the  Jacobites.  Consult 
W.  F.  Adeney,  The  Oreek  and  Eastern  Churches 
(New  York,  1908),  and  F.  J.  Bliss,  The  Reli- 
gions of  Modem  Svria  and  Patetline  (ib.,  1912). 

JACOB  OF  EDES^  (c640-708).  An  eml- 
Boit  theologian  and  Syriac  writer.  He  was 
bom  near  Antioch.  In  early  life  he  entered  the 
monastic  order  and  studied  for  a  while  in  Alex- 
andria. He  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Edessa 
about  686,  but  resigned  his  office  after  four 
years,  because  of  the  insubordination  of  some 
of  his  clergy.  He  reUred  first  to  a  monastery 
near  Edessa  and  then,  after  11  years,  to  one 
near  Antioch.  He  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  re- 
vising the  text  and  making  many  annotations. 
He  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
and  Greek,  and  for  his  able  translation  of 
Syriac  works  into  Greek  he  received  the  sur- 
name of  "Interpreter  of  the  Books."  In  his 
own  country  he  was  best  known  as  a  gram- 
marian. In  708  he  was  induced  to  resume  his 
see,  but  died  four  months  later.  Consult  Kay- 
ser.  Die  Kanones  Jakohs  von  Edessa  Hbersetet 
und  erldutert  (Leipzig,  1886),  with  biographi- 
cal sketch,  and  William  Wright,  Short  Bistorj/ 
of  Syriac  Literature  (London,  1894). 

JACOB  OF  HTTNaABT.    See  Pastobels. 
JACOB  OF  SABUa  (SfiBlTaH)  (451-621). 


A  Syriac  writer,  bom  at  Eurtam  on  the  Eu- 
phrates. When  Amid  was  captured  by  the 
Persians  in  603,  he  was  a  visiting  presbyter  at 
Haura  in  Sarug,  and  in  519  he  became  Bishop 
of  Batnfin  in  the  same  district.  He  is  chiefly 
remembered  as  the  author  of  some  763  metrical 
homilies.  Most  of  his  works  are  in  manuscript, 
but  in  1903-08  four  volumes  of  his  Homilia 
Seleotte  were  published  at  Paris  and  Leipzig. 
JACOB  OF  TOBIf  U/d^.    See  Jac»ponb  da 

TODL 

JACOB  OF  VITBT,  v«'tr«',  or  JAOQTTES 

(c.1180-1240).  Bishop  of  Acre  and  Cardinal 
Bishop  of  Frascati.  He  was  bora  probably  at 
Vitry,  northern  France.  He  studied  in  Paris, 
and  was  consecrated  a  priest  there  in  1210.  For 
several  years  he  lived  at  Oignies,  a  place  in  the 
present  Belgian  Province  of  Namur,  attracted 
by  the  fame  for  piety  and  holiness  of  the  Eq- 
uine Maria  of  Oignies.  At  Oignies  he  joined 
the  Order  of  St.  Augustine.  Af  the  ret^uest  of 
the  Pope  he  preached  against  the  Albigenses, 
and  afterward  he  preached  a  new  crusade.  His 
preaching  was  so  successful  that  he  was  chosen 
Bishop  of  Acre  in  1214  and  consecrated  in  1216 
by  Pope  Honorius  III.  He  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  his  bishopric  with  energy  and  success,  in 
particular  buying  Christian  slaves  from  the 
SaracCTS  and  caring  for  Mohammedan  childr«i 
who  had  fallen  into  CHirisUan  hands.  Difficul- 
ties arising  with  the  secular  facials,  he  re- 
signed his  bishwric  in  1226  and  returned  to 
Oignies.  In  1227  Gr^ry  IX  made  him  Cardi- 
nal Bishop  of  Frascati.  He  died  in  Rome, 
May  1,  1240.  Jacob  was  justly  famed  as  a 
preacher  in  his  own  time  and  in  later  times  is 
remembered  as  an  historian  and  authority  for 
manners  and  social  conditions  of  the  early  thir- 
teenth century.  His  great  work  was  the  His- 
toria  Orientalis,  also  called  Historia  Hierotolv- 
nwtana  Ahbnviata.  He  also  wrote  a  life  of  St. 
Maria  of  Oigniee.  His  letters  are  interesting 
and  valuable  recitals  of  events  of  the  Fifth 
Crusade,  and  his  sermons  have  served  as  the 
model  for  many  a  preacher.  A  French  transla- 
tion of  his  Historia  is  in  Ouigot,  Collection  des 
nUmoirea,  vol.  xxii.  Consult  Barroux,  Jaogues 
de  Vitry  (Paris.  1885). 

JACOB  OX'JMinM.  Hie  pen  name  of  the 
English  essayist  Matthew  James  Higgins  (q.v.). 

JACOBS,  vK'kAps,  Albebt  Michel  (1812- 
79).  A  Belgian  marine  painter,  bom  at  Ant- 
werp. He  studied  at  the  Antwerp  Academy, 
where  in  1843  he  was  appointed  professor.  The 
National  Gallery  in  Berlin  contains  his  "Gre- 
cian Archipelago"  (1848)  ;  the  New  Pinakothek 
in  Munich,  "Foundering  of  the  Emigrant  Ship 
Floridian  on  the  Coast  of  Essex,"  "Sunrise  in 
the  ArchipcOago"  (1862),  and  "View  of  the 
Harbor  of  ConstantintMple**;  and  the  Museum 
at  Brussels,  "Waterfaft  of  the  Olommen  in 
Norway"  (1866). 

JACOBS,  y&'kdps,  Chbibtun  Fbtedbich  Wn.- 
HE3.M  (1764-1847).  An  eminent  German  classi- 
cal scholar,  bom  at  Gotha.  After  studying  at 
the  universities  of  Jena  and  GSttingen,  he  was 
made  an  instructor  in  the  Gymnasium  at  Gotha 
(1786).  After  1802  he  held  a  position  in  the 
public  library  of  the  same  eity.  In  1807  he 
was  appointed  a  teacher  of  classical  literature 
at  the  Munich  Lyceum,  and  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  that  city,  but  returned 
to  Gotha  in  1810  as  chief  librarian  and  direc- 
tor of  the  collection  of  numismatics  and  an- 
tiques.   From  1831  to  1842  he  was  director 
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of  tb»  art  ooltections  of  Gotha.  Bendes  many 
editicuB  of  ancient  wrltere,  in^dnding  the  Ante- 
homerioa  of  Tzetses  (1703),  JSlian 
Achillea  Tat»u«  (2  vols..  1821 ) ,  and  the  Imagines 
of  PhiloBtratuB  (1825),  with  Welcker,  his  nu- 
merous works  include  an  edition  of  the  Antho- 
logia  OrCBoa  (13  toIb.,  1784-1814),  his  most 
important  classical  work,  remarkable  for  its 
profonod  learning  and  degance  of  styl^  fol- 
lowed by  a  revised  text,  in  tiu-ee  volumes,  made 
from  the.  Palatine  manuecript  (see  Arthologt, 

I)  ;  meMeal  translations  of  700  poems  of  the 
Anthologjf,  published  under  the  title  of  Tempe 
(2  vols.!  1803) ;  translations  from  Demosthenes, 
8taat»reden  und  RedefUr  die  Krone  (1806) ;  an 
elemoitary  book  on  Gredc,  Elementarbuoh  der 
grieohiaohien  Spraehe  (1805;  frequently  repub- 
lished); and  numerous  miBcellaneoua  essaya  on 
classical  philology,  collected  under  the  title 
Fermwohto  Sdnriftem  (vols,  i-^  1828-84;  toIb. 
iT-Tiii,  1829-44).  Of  the  later  worics.  Us 
Qeaohiohte  det  loeiblichen  QeMohlechtt  (vol.  iv) 
Is  best  known.  Cwsult  his  sketch  of  himself 
in  his  Personalien  (Xjcipzig,  1840) ;  Wttstunann, 
Friderioi  JaoobaU  Laudatio  (1848)  and  Hellaa 
(Berlin,  1862);  Sandys.  A  Bittory  of  Olaaaioal 
Scholarahip,  vol.  iii  (Cambridge,  1908). 

JA'OOBB,  Henbt  Etbteb  (1844-  ).  An 
American  educator  and  Lutiieran  theologlui» 
bom  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.  He  graduated  from 
Pennsylvania  Coll^  in  1862  and  from  the 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg 
three  years  later.  Between  1870  and  1883  he 
was  professor  at  Pennsylvania  College,  aucces- 
sively  of  Latin  and  history,  ancient  languages, 
and  Greek.  He  was  then  appointed  professor 
of  systematic  theology  in  the  Mount  Airy 
Seminary,  Philadelphia,  where  he  also  assamed 
the  office  of  dean  in  the  following  year.  He 
served  as  president  of  his  church's  board  of 
fordgtt  missions  (1902-07),  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  Lutherans  (1899,  1902,  1904),  of  the 
American  Society  of  Church  History  ( 1907-08 ) , 
and  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society  ( 1910- 

II)  .  Besides  translating  various  German  theo- 
logical works  and  editi]^  tiie  Lutheran  Church 
Mteoimo  (1882-96),  a  Luthenm  Commentary 
<1895-98),  and.  a  Imthenm  Bncjfaop<Bdia 
(1800),  he  wrote:  The  Lutheran  Movement  in 
England  (1801);  Biatory  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Amerioa  ( 1803) ;  Elementa  of  Reli- 
gion (1894);  commentaries  on  Romans  (1896) 
and  1  Corintiiians  ( 1897 ) ;  Life  of  Martin 
Luther  (1898);  The  German  Emigration  to 
Amerioa,  1709~i0  (1899);  £r«mmary  of  the 
Ohriatian  Faith  (1906). 

JACOBS,  Joseph  (1864-  ).  A  British- 
American  author,  horn  at  Sydn^,  Australia. 
He  graduated  from  St.  John's  Oolle^  Cam- 
bridge, in  1876,  traveled  in  Spain  (1888)  and  in 
the  United  States  (1896),  and  is  best  known 
for  his  work  in  history  and  folklore.  In  1900 
he  came  to  New  York  to  become  an  editor 
of  the  Jetoiah  EnoycHoptBdia,  which  was  com- 

Sleted  in  1906.  He  served  as  president  of  the 
ewish  Historical  Socie^  and  from  1906  to 
1913  was  professor  of  English  literature  and 
rhetoric  in  the  Jewish  TheuogicaJ  Seminary  of 
America.  Among  his  publications  are:  Engliah 
Fairy  Tales  (1890);  Oeltio  Fairy  Talea  (1891, 
1894);  Indian  Fairy  Talea  (1892);  ^Eaop^a 
Fablea  (1894);  As  Othera  Saw  Bim  (1896), 
a  life  of  Christ  from  the  Jewish  standpoint; 
Reynard  the  Fote  (1895);  Uterary  Studies 
(1896);  Jewish  Ideala  (1806).    His  scholarly 
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editorial  woA  Includes  Carton's  Maop  ( 1889) ; 
Day's  Daphnia  and  Chioe  (1890);  Painter's 
Palaoe  of  Pleaaure  (1891);  Howell's  Familiar 
Lettera  (1892).  In  addition,  he  translated 
Gracian's  Art  of  Worldly  Wiadom  (1892)  from 
the  Spanish  and  (1899)  certain  tales  from 
Boccaccio;  for  some  time  he  edited  Folk-Lore, 
and  was  editor  of  the  Jetoiah  Year  Book  (1896- 
99),  the  Literary  Tear  Book  (1898-99),  and 
the  American  Bebrew  (1006). 

JAOOm,  HIOBAKL  (1808-71).  An  American 
Lntiieran  dergyman  and  educator,  bom  near 
Waynesboro,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  and  educated 
at  J«ffers(m  College,  Canonsbui^,  where  he 
graduated  in  1828.  In  1820  he  became  an  in- 
structor in  Get^aburg  Gymnasium  (later  Penn- 
sylvania Collc^)  and  was  professor  from  1832 
till  his  retirement  in  1866.  He  also  entered 
the  Lutheran  miniBtrv  in  1832  and  was  pr<Hn- 
ineot  in  tiie  West  Fennsylvanian  Synod.  A 
man  of  varied  atbUnments,  Jacobs  invented 
(1846)  a  new  method  of  canning  fruil^  made 
original  studies  in  meteorology,  omttribnted  to 
the  publications  of  the  Smithsonian  Institutioi, 
and  wrote  The  Reb^  Inoaaion  of  Maryland  mad 
Pennsylvania  (1863). 

JACOBS,  yaTtftpe,  VioroB  (1838-91).  A  Bel- 
gian statesman  and  leader  of  the  Clericals,  bom 
at  Antwerp  and  educated  in  France,  at  the  Jesuit 
College  at  Vaugirard,  and  the  TTniversity  oi 
Brussels,  where  he  studied  law.  He  was  elected 
depu^  in  1863,  having  taken  advantage  of  the 
popular  disaffection  to  compulsory  service  in 
the  army  to  strengthen  the  Catholic  party;  be- 
came Minister  of  Public  Works  and  of  Finance 
in  1870;  and  in  1884  received  the  portfolio  of 
Interior  and  Public  Instruction.  While  he  hdd 
this  post,  Ja«!obs  passed  the  denwninational  edu- 
cation bill  which  put  the  religious  orders  again 
in  power  and  which  farced  its  authw  from  tiie 
government.  But  he  was  still  manager  and  head 
of  the  Clerical  party  and  presided  at  the  Catho- 
lic congress  at  Ma'ii'<<^  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  death.  He  wrote  several  legal  studies, 
including  La  droii  mariHme  Mff*  (2  ▼ol*^ 
2gg9— 91 J 

JA'COBS,  W.  W.  (1863-  ).  An  En^sh 
novelist  of  seafaring  people,  bom  in  London  and 
educated  at  private  schools.  In  1883  he  entered 
the  Civil  Service,  Savings  Bank  Department. 
During  ^is  period  and  after  he  wroi  e:  Jraay 
Cargoes  (1896);  The  Skipper's  Wooing  (1897); 
Sea  Vrdhina  (1898) ;  A  Master  of  Craft  (1900) ; 
Light  Freights  (1901) ;  At  Sunmich  Port 
(1002) ;  The  Lady  of  the  Barge  (1902)  ;  Odd 
Craft  (1003);  Dialstone  Lane  (1004);  Captauts 
All  (1006);  Short  Crvisea  (1907);  Salthaoen 
(1908);  SaUort^  Knot*  (1909);  Ship'a  Com- 
pany (1911);  Night  Wateftes  (1914).  With 
Louis  N.  Parker  he  wrote  alao  a  tiiree-act  play, 
Beauty  and  the  Barge,  in  whidi  Qyril  Mande 
pl^ed  in  New  York  in  1913. 

JACOBS  CAVEBIT.  A  natural  cave,  about 
2  miles  east  of  Pineville,  McDonald  Co.,  Ho., 
named  in  honor  of  its  discoverer,  E.  H.  Jacobs, 
of  Bentonville,  Ark.  In  1003  the  cavern  was 
carefully  examined  1^  Jacobs  and  Profs.  W.  E. 
Mooiehud  and  Charles  Peabody.  The  surround- 
ing rock  formation  was  found  to  be  St.  Joe 
limestone,  of  the  Subcarboniferous  age.  The 
opening  is  slightly  more  than  21  meters  long 
by  about  14  meters  deep;  the  height  of  the 
roof  from  1.20  meters  to  2.60.  Lines  of  strati- 
flcation  ahow  plainly  in  the  walls;  the  roof  is 
of  solid  limestone.    Dripstone  appears  in  the 
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mils  and  in  the  Aeep  bed  of  ashes  on  the  floor. 
In  these  aahea  were  found  a  number  of  hammer- 
stones,  horn  or  bone  awls,  flint  knives,  charcoal, 
six  human  skdetons,  and  the  bones  of  various 
lar^  and  small  inammals,  none  of  them  yet 
extinct.  The  occupants  are  believed  to  have 
antedated  the  mound  builders.  Examination 
of  the  stalagmite  formations  indicates  that  the 
implements  had  been  lying  in  the  ashes  for 
about  1000  years.  Some  of  the  rdics  found  in 
the  cavern  are  deposited  in  the  Museum  of 
Phillips  Academy,  at  Andover,  Mass.,  and  are 
described  by  Professors  Moorebead  and  Peabody 
in  Bulletin  No.  1  of  the  D^artment  of  Archo- 
o\o^  of  that  institution.  Consult  also  the 
articles  by  Professor  Peabody  in  the  American 
Anthropoiogiat  for  Beptember,  1903,  and  by 
C.  N.  Gould  in  Science  for  July  31,  1903. 

JA00S8EN,  y$fkth-aen,  Jens  Pvteb  <1847- 
86).  A  Danish  novelist,  bom  at  Thisted  in  Jut- 
land. He  first  became  known  as  a  botanist  and 
as  a  translator  of  Darwin.  In  1872  he  published 
his  novel  Mogene  (republished  in  a  collection, 
1882),  followed  by  Et  Skudd  i  Taagen  (1876), 
and  then  Fru  Marie  Orubhe  (1876),  a  fine  study 
of  seventeenth-century  life.  Niele  Lyhne  (1880) 
is  modem,  skeptical,  and  realistic.  His  last  book 
was  Mogens  og  andre  NoveUer  (1882).  The 
mixture  of  philoac^hy,  science,  and  powerful  im- 
agination in  his  novels  has  made  Jacobsen  a 
favorite  and  influential  writer.  He  created  a 
new  prose  style  for  his  native  tongue.  Consult : 
his  Letters,  edited  by  Georg  Brandes  (2d  ed., 
Leipzig,  1899);  Vilhelm  Anderson,  "Jens  Peter 
Jacobs^,"  in  his  XAtteraturbiUedery  part  ii  (Co- 
penhagen, 1907 ) ;  Johannes  Mayerbofer,  "Jens 
Peter  Jacobsen:  sein  Leben  und  seine  Werke," 
in  Frankfurter  ZeitgemdMe  Broaoharmt^  vol. 
xxxiii  (Hamm,  1914). 

JACOBSEN,  JOHAN  ASBIAlt  (18S3-  ). 
A  Norwe^an  trav^er  and  ethnographical  col- 
lector, bom  in  RiaO,  near  TromsC.  From  1867 
to  1874  he  sailed  on  a  whaling  ship  along  the 
Finmarken,  Spitzbergen,  and  Murman  coasts; 
in  1876-77  he  visited  Valparaiso  and  Patagonia; 
and  for  several  years,  while  representanve  of 
Karl  Hagenbeck  of  Hamburg,  be  traveled  in 
the  Arctic  rcf^ona  and  returned  with  reindeer, 
families  of  Lapps  uid  Eskimo,  and  various  ob- 
jects of  interest.  Between  1881  and  1888,  for 
the  Museum  fQr  VMkerkunde  in  Berlin,  he  teav- 
ded  along  the  coast  of  America  from  Mexico  to 
Bering  Strait;  through  Siberia,  Sakhalin,  Korea, 
Japan,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  Timor.  In  all  he 
collected  for  the  Berlin  museum  alone  18,000 
ethnographical  specimens.  In  1889  he  made  col- 
lections in  Qermany,  and  in  1892  in  Norway 
lor  the  museum  at  Beraen.  At  the  Chicago  Ex- 
position (1893)  he  euibited  colleetions  from 
2S  non-European  racea  These  became  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  in  Chi- 
cago. His  costly  private  collections  he  donated 
(1908)  to  the  Ethnographical  Museum  in  Chris- 
tiania,  Norway.  He  wrote  Reise  an  der  nord- 
toestkilate  Amerikaa  (1884),  Eventyrlige  farter 
(1894),  and  Reiee  tn  der  MMelwelt  dee  Banda- 
Meerea  (1896). 

JA'OOB'S  liADBBB.  1.  A  ladder,  reaching 
from  earth  to  heaven,  seen  in  a  vision  by  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxviii.  12).  2.  On  shipboard,  a  short 
rope  ladder  with  iron  or  wooden  rungs,  to  give 
easy  access  to  the  lower  rigging,  tops,  etc.  It 
is  also  the  name  of  an  apparatus  for  raising 
light  weights  a  considerable  height.  One  form, 
much  uBed  in  breweries  and  distHleries,  is  an 


endless  revolving  chain  of  budcets,  fllling  them- 
selves at  the  bottom  of  the  chain  and  emptying 
themselves  at  the  top. 

JA^OBSON,  John  Chbistian  (1795-1870). 
A  Danish-American  Moravian  bishop  and  edu- 
cator, bora  in  Burkall,  Denmark.  After  com- 
pleting his  education  at  the  German  Moravian 
College,  he  came  to  the  United  States,  at  the 
age  of  21,  and  occupied  various  positions  till 
he  became  principal  of  the  fenaXe  seminary  at 
Salem,  N.  C.,  in  1834.  The  academy  grew  and 
flourished  under  his  «Hitrol,  but  he  left  it  to 
superintend  a  boys'  boarding  school  in  Nasa- 
reth,  Pa.,  and  to  take  the  leadership  of  the 
Northern  Moravian  church,  which  made  him  a 
bishop  in  1864.  He  retired  ttiree  years  befinre 
his  death. 

JACOB'S  8TAPP.  1.  A  kind  of  staflT  car- 
ried by  pikrims  to  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle 
James  the  Elder.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a 
dagger  or  sword  concealed  in  a  staff  of  this 
kind.  2.  The  three  stars  in  a  straight  line  in 
th6  Girdle  of  Orion.  3.  Any  stick  usM  as  a  ton- 
porary  moimt  for  an  instrument  in  preliminary 
surveys. 

JACOB'S  STONE,  or  JACOB'S  PILLOW. 

The  Stone  of  Scone,  said  to  have  served  Jacob 
as  a  pillow  when  he  had  the  vision  of  the  ladder 
reaehiiu:  into  heaven.  The  stone  is  now  pre- 
served in  the  corwiation  chair  (q.v.)  of  England. 

JACOB'S  WELL.  The  scene  of  the  conversk* 
tion  of  Jesus  with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  The 
well  is  near  Nablus,  in  Syria,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  hewn  in  the  rock  by  Jacob.  A  church  built 
over  the  well  is  moitioned  in  the  fourth  century, 
but  was  destroyed  during  the  period  of  the  Cru- 
sades.   

JACOB  TOXE  IHBTITUTJfi.  An  institu- 
tion of  seeondaij  education  at  Port  Deposit, 
Md.,  founded  by  Jacob  Tome  and  opened  in  1894. 
It  comprises  a  kindergarten  and  junior  school 
for  boys  and  girls,  a  high  school  for  girls,  and 
a  boarding  school  for  boys,  including  two  years 
of  grammar  school  and  four  years  of  nigh  school. 
It  prepares  for  college,  tedinical  schools,  pro- 
fessional schools,  and  busings.  Residents  of 
Maryland  are  exempt  frtHU  the  annual  tuition 
fee  of  $100.  ThOTe  are  20  buildings  in  a  cam- 
pus of  over  160  aeres.  The  library  continue 
10,000  volumes.  The  endowment  exceeds  |2,000,- 
000,  and  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  in- 
stitute have  cost  over  $900,000. 

JACCBTTS.  A  current  but  not  official  name 
for  an  English  gold  coin  of  the  reign  of  James  I 
(Lat.  Jacobus),  originally  in  1603  valued  at  20 
shillings.  The  issue  of  a  lighter  sovereign  of 
this  denomination  in  1004  increased  the  value 
of  the  Jaeobns  to  22  shillings,  while  in  1612  the 
value  ci  13i9  new  coin  was  nude  22  shillings,  and 
t^e  early  coin  rose  to  24. 

JACOBUS,  Melancthon  Williaus  (1816- 
76),  An  American  Presbyterian  minister  and 
author,  bora  at  Newark,  N.  J.  In  1834  he  grad- 
uated from  Princeton  College  and  four  years 
later  from  Princeton  Seminary,  where  he  was 
instractor  in  Hebrew  for  the  year  preceding  his 
acceptance  of  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  T.  (1839).  While 
absent  in  the  Holy  Land  (1850-61),  he  was 
elected  profmsor  of  Oriental  and  biblical  litera- 
ture in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  at 
Allegheny,  Pa.  This  chair  he  held  from  1862 
until  his  death.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  from  1868 
to  1870.   In  1869  he  was  mocferator  of  the  last 
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General  Auembly  ol  the  old-school  branch  of 
his  church,  aod  in  1870  presided,  conjointly 
with  Dr.  Philemon  H.  Fowler,  at  the  opening 
of  the  drat  Assembly  of  the  reunited  church  He 
was  secretary  of  the  tiustentation  Committee  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  from  1871  to  1874  and 
received  the  d^^ees  of  D.D.  from  Jdlerson 
CJollege,  Pennsylvania  (1852),  and  LL.D.  from 
Princeton  (1867).  He  published:  liote$  on  the 
2iew  Testament  (4  vols.,  1848-69)  j  an  Address 
to  the  Churches  (1861) ;  Genesis  (2  vols.,  1884- 
6S) ;  Exodus  (shortly  before  his  death). 
JACOBUS,  Mblanctuon  Williams  <186&- 
).  An  American  theologian,  bom  at  Alle- 
gheny City,  Pa.,  a  son  of  we  preceding.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1877,  at  Pruceton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1881,  from  1881  to 

1884  studied  at  the  nniveraities  of  QOttingen 
and  Berlin,  and  from  1884  to  1891  was  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Oxford,  Pa.  In 
1891  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  New  Teata^ 
ment  exegesis  and  criticism  in  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary  ( Congr^ational ) .  He  also 
served  as  acting  president  of  the  seminary  in 
1902-03  and  as  dean  of  the  faculty  after  1903. 
At  Princeton  Seminary  he  was  Stone  lecturer 
(1897-98)  and  at  Mount  Holyoke  College  lec- 
turer on  tb.9  New  Testamoit  (1901.  1903-04). 
In  1899-1900  he  was  acting  ^tor  of  the  Centre 
Congr^tional  Church  at  Hartford.  The  de- 
gree of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Lafayette 
Coll^  (1892)  and  Yale  University  (1910). 
His  Stone  lectures  were  published  (1000)  as  A 
Problem  in  New  Testament  Criticism.  He  had 
charge  of  the  New  Testament  department  of  the 
Niiw  Ihtbnattonal  Enctclopadia,  was  chair* 
man  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  Btamdard  Bible 
Dictionary  (1909),  edited  an  English  transla- 
tion of  Zahn's  Jfeto  Testament  Introduction 
(1909),  and  prepared  a  Oommentary  on  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  for  "The  Bible  for  Home  and 
School  Series"  (1914). 

JACOBUS  BAB'ADiSnra   See  Jacobites. 

JAC03US  BE  BENXDIO'TI&  See  Jaoo- 
poira  da  T(wi. 

JACOBS  DS  VOBACKHTB  (O.1280- 
e.l298).  An  ItaUan  writer.  Archbishop  of  Ge- 
neva, and  author  of  the  celebrated  Golden  Leg- 
end (q.v.). 

JACO^T,  Habold  (1866-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can astronomer,  bom  in  New  York  (Hty.  In 

1885  he  graduated  at  Columbia  University, 
where  he  served  as  assistant,  instructor,  and  ad- 
junct professor  from  1888  to  1904.  He  was  ap- 
pointed professor  in  1904  and  director  of  the 
observatory  in  1906.  In  1889-00  he  was  assist- 
ant astronomer  on  the  United  States  eclipse 
expedition  to  West  Africa  in  the  United  States 
steamship  Pensaoola.  He  became  also  a  coun- 
cilor of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences, 
treasurer  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society, 
editor  of  the  Transactions  of  that  society,  and 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of 
London.  His  technical  papers  on  astronomical 
l^otography,  star  clusters,  jmrallaxes,  and  otiier 
subjects  appewred  in  the  publications  of  the  New 
Yoik  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Academy  of  St. 
Petersburg,  the  Academic  des  Sciences  of  Paris, 
the  Academy  of  Helsingfors,  and  the  Royal  As- 
tronomical Society  of  London.  He  published 
Practical  Talks  by  an  Astronomer  (1902),  a 
collection  of  interesting  essays,  written  in  un- 
technical  style,  on  "Navigation  at  Sea,"  "Gali- 
leo," "Photography  in  Astronomy/*  "The  'Moon 
Hoax,"  and  other  special  topics.    The  depart- 


ment of  astronomy  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
New  IimsNATiojt&L  Enctolw^ia  was  edited 
by  him.  He  is  also  author  of  Astronomy;  A 
Popular  Bandbook  (1913). 

JACOBY,  yft-kt/b^,  Johaitn  (1806-77).  A 
German  poiitician,  born  in  KOnigsberg.  Prussia, 
of  Jewiui  parents.  He  studied  at  KOnigsberg 
and  Heidelberg,  became  a  practicing  physician 
at  KOnigsberg  in  1830.  and  wrote  numerous 
pamphleto  on  questions  of  the  time.  His  Vier 
Fragen  (1841),  in  justiflcatioD  of  the  demand 
for  a  Prussian  constitution,  brought  upon  him 
accusation  of  high  treason  and  a  sentence  to  two 
and  a  half  years'  imprisonment,  but  in  1843  he 
was  released  and  almost  immediately  came  into 
conflict  with  the  censor  again.  In  1848  he  was 
elected  to  the  Vorparlament  of  Frankfort  as  a 
reform  member,  and  to  the  National  Assembly 
of  Prussia,  where  by  his  incisive  speeches  he 
identified  himself  with  the  Left.  He  was  elected 
to  the  German  National  Assembly  in  1849,  took 
part  in  the  Rump  Parliament,  and  again  was 
accused  of  high  treason  against  the  King  per- 
sonally. In  1863  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Prussian  Lower  House,  and  both  there  and  in 
the  Zukunft  journal,  established  by  him,  was 
an  increasingly  violent  opponent  of  the  govem- 
mmt.  He  even  styled  German  uni^  the  death 
of  freedom.  In  1864  and  again  in  1870  he  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment.  He  retired  from  po- 
litical life  in  1871.  His  publications  include  a 
biography  of  Heinrich  Simon  (1865)  and  his 
Ofisammelte  Schriften  und  Reden  (1872;  an  ad- 
ditional volume,  1877).  Der  Oeist  der  griechi- 
schen  Oetohiehie  was  published  under  ^e  edi- 
torial supervision  of  F.  ROhl  in  1884. 

JACOPO  DA  FONTE,  ya^kd-pG  dk  pAn'tft. 
An  Italian  painter  commonly  known  by  the  title 
Jacopo  Bassano.   See  Bassano. 

JACOPO  DEI  BABBABI,  da'S  bSr^-rt 
(C.I440-60-C.1516).  An  Italian  painter  and  en- 
graver, called  also  the  'Master  of  the  Cadurens' 
from  the  sign  on  his  plates,  and  by  contempo- 
rary Germans  Jacob  Walcb.  He  was  one  of  a 
family  of  painters  and  was  brought  up  and 
worked  In  vmloe,  where  he  was  prorably  a  pupil 
of  Bartcdommeo  VivaiinL  About  1490  he  went 
to  Nuremberg  and  remained  there  for  several 
years,  exercising  a  strong  influence  upon  DQrer 
and  Hans  von  Kulmbach.  By  1600  he  was  back 
in  Venice,  for  at  this  time  he  executed  a  large 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  city,  engraved  on  wood. 
From  1505  to  1610  he  was  active  in  various 
cities  of  Germany,  as  court  painter  to  Emperor 
Maximilian,  then  in  the  service  of  Count  Philip 
of  Burgundy,  and  finally  (1610)  he  became  valefc 
de  ehunbre  and  court  painter  to  tiie  R^eni 
Margaret  of  the  Netherlands.  He  is  mentioned 
as  dead  in  1616.  There  has  been  much  discus- 
sion about  the  life  and  works  of  this  artist.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  engrave  on  metal  end  left 
30  plates,  of  which  some  are  of  mytholof^cal 
and  some  of  religious  subjects.  His  paintmgs 
are  of  less  impori^ance,  and  he  is  also  said  to 
have  been  a  sculptor.  The  interest  of  Barbari  is 
largely  on  account  of  the  curious  union  in  him 
of  the  German  and  Venetian  styles  of  art,  most 
uncommon  at  that  date.  Consult  the  mono- 
graphs by  Galichon  (Paris,  1861)  and  Ephrussi 
(ib.,  1876).  Reproductions  of  all  his  en- 
gravings and  woodcuts  are  given  in  the  admi- 
rable folio  edited  by  Kristeller  for  the  Interna- 
tional Chalcographical  Society  (Berlin,  1896). 

JACOPO  BELLA  QUBBOIA.   See  Quiaou, 

JAOWO  DELIA. 
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JACOFONX  DA  TODI,  yfilcd-pQ^oft  ik  U/d^, 
JkOMVB  bE  Bbneoictis  (c.1230-1306) .  An 
Italian  mystic  and  poet.  He  was  born  at  Todi 
in  Umbria,  was  a  lawyer  and  successful  in  his 
profession.  The  sudden  death  of  bis  wife,  about 
1268,  wrought  a  complete  change  in  his  life.  He 
abaodoned  his  profession,  distributed  his  goods 
among  the  poor,  and  sought  the  world's  scorn  by 
his  strange  behavior.  At  the  same  time  he  vig- 
orously  denounced  the  corruptions  of  the  times 
and  the  ambitions  of  the  lofty.  After  10  years 
of  penance  he  became  a  Franciscan  monk,  ez- 
preesing  his  humility  by  remaining  a  lay  brother. 
He  joined  the  opponents  of  Boniface  VIII,  was 
captured  at  Palestrina  in  12D8,  and  kept  in 
PTiBcm  till  the  Pope's  death  in  1303.  He  died  at 
CoUazzone  on  Chnstmas  night,  1306.  Jacopone's 
poetry  was  most  of  it  written  in  the  Umbrian 
dialect.  His  hymns  are  characterietie  of  his 
time,  full  of  the  fervor  and  the  same  exalted 
enthusiasm  which  are  to  be  found  in  those  of 
St  Francis  of  Assisi.  The  hymn  "Stabat  Mater 
Dolorosa"  is  generally  attributed  to  Jacopone, 
perhaps  ineornctly.  Consult:  Sorio,  Poeaie  toelte 
di  Pra  Jacopone  da  Todi  (Verona,  1859) ;  D'An- 
oona,  "Jacopone  da  Todi,  il  giullare  di  Dio  del 
secolo  Xin,**  in  BttuU  tuUa  Tetteratttra  it^iema 
de*  prtfiH  MooU  (Aneona,  1884) ;  Oebhart,  L'lta- 
lia  mj/ttigiie  (Paris,  1800) ;  Macdonnell,  Bona 
of  Francis  (London,  1902);  Bmguali,  Fra  Ja- 
copone da  Todi  <  Assisi,  1907).  He  is  the  hero 
of  a  novel  by  Dorsey,  The  Mad  Pemitemt  of  Todi 
(Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  n.  d.). 

JACOTOT,  Eh&'k6'ty,  Jun  Joseph  (1770- 
1841).  The  originator  of  a  imiversal'  method 
in  education,  bom  at  Dijon,  France,  in  1770, 
He  turned  his  attention  at  first  to  philology  and, 
after  having  studied  that  subject  for  some  time, 
became  a  teacher  of  the  classic  languages  in  his 
native  town.  Subsequently  he  took  up  the  study 
of  law  and  became  an  attorney.  In  1792  be  en- 
tered the  army  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain 
of  artillery;  he  was  then  made  secretary  to  the 
Minister  of  War,  and  finally  a  substitute  direc- 
tor and  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Poly- 
technic School  in  Paris.  In  1816  he  went  to 
Bmasels  and  three  years  later  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  professor  of  French  language  and  liter- 
ature at  the  Universi^  of  Louvain.  In  1827  be 
became  a  director  of  the  advanced  military 
school  in  that  city.  He  returned  to  France  in 
1830  and  died  in  Paris. 

His  system  of  universal  instruction  was  em- 
pirical, propounded  in  general  rules  which  are 
onintelligible  without  his  own  explanation.  It 
consists  m  directing  the  student's  exertion  to 

E articular  subjects,  encouraging  and  exciting 
im  in  every  possible  manner  to  make  use  of 
his  mental  powers.  The  teacher  is  not  to  be- 
come an  expounder,  but,  after  setting  the  stu- 
dent on  the  right  track,  is  to  leave  him  to  ex- 
plain away  his  own  difficulties.  His  ideas  were 
an  outgrowth  of  his  own  intellectual  develop- 
ment and  of  his  experience  at  Louvain,  where 
he,  though  French  and  understanding  no  Flem- 
ish, taught  tiie  Ilemlsh  boys  by  books  having 
French  and  Flemish  in  parallel  columns,  largely 
tiiroiu^  one  book,  the  T^Umaaae.  There  he  saw 
that  tiiepupilB  learned,  though  he  did  not  teach 
them.  This  plan  was  applied  to  other  subjects, 
with  the  idea  that  one  could  teach  all  subjects, 
even  those  of  which  he  might  have  no  knowl- 
edge himself.  There  were  four  steps  ihsisted 
upon  in  tiie  process  of  learning:  first,  learn; 
second,  repeat;  third,  reflect;   fourth,  verify. 


His  famous  maxims,  "Pupils  must  learn  some- 
thing and  refer  to  that  all  the  rest"  and  "All  is 
in  all,"  meant  tJiat  all  things  in  nature  are 
united  in  one  great  whole,  the  knowledge  of 
which  may  be  acquired  through  any  of  its  parts. 
His  ideas  are  empirical  approaches  to  the  ideas 
of  concentration,  interest,  etc.,  of  Herbart, 
though  expressed  in  exaggeratc»d  or  paradoxical 
form.  His  method  of  language  teachisg  is  quite 
similar  to  the  popular  plans  of  Hamilton  and 
of  OUendorf. 

Jacotot  expoimded  his  ideas  in  Eneeignemmi 
univenel  (1822)  and  in  the  Journal  de  VEman- 
oipation  Intelleotuelle.  Others  of  his  works  are 
Muaique,  deemn  et  peinture  (1824)  and  MatM- 
maMoiwt  (1828).  For  his  life  and  works,  con- 
sult his  English  disciple  Payne,  Leetvrea  on  the 
History  of  Edueation  (Lmdon,  1S02),  and 
Quick,  EdwMtioma  Beformert  <Kew  YoA, 
1907). 

JACQUASD,  zh&'kAr',  Joseph  Mabie  (1752- 
1834).  A  French  inventor,  bom  at  Lyons.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  weaver  and  at  first  followed  his 
father's  trade,  but  afterward  was  a  bookbinder 
and  typesetter.  Still  later,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  be  began  experimenting  with 
looms  and  lost  his  small  inheritance  (1772). 
In  1703  he  fought  in  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  on 
the  Rhone  and  Loire,  and  then  went  hack  to 
Lyons,  where  he  completed  his  invmtion,  known 
as  the  Jacquard  loom,  for  which  he  was  awarded 
a  bronze  medal  at  the  Industrial  Exposition  of 
1801.  He  continued  to  improve  bis  loom  de- 
spite the  hostili^  of  the  Lyons  silk  weavers,  who 
feared  that  his  labor-saving  device  would  throw 
them  out  of  employment.  In  1806  his  invention 
was  bought  by  the  state  and  declared  publie 
property.  Jacquard  was  rewarded  with  a  pen- 
sion and  a  royalty  on  each  loom,  and  in  1840  a 
statue  of  him  was  erected  at  Lyons.  See  Loou, 
for  an  account  of  his  invention. 

JACQT7E,  zh&k,  Chables  Euhjc  (1813-94). 
A  French  animal  and  landscape  painter  and 
etcher,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  He  was  bom  in  Paris,  was  ap- 
prenticed to  an  engraver  at  17,  then  worked  in 
Antwerp  and  for  two  years  in  London,  where  he 
designed  wood  engravings,  illustnting  Shake- 
speare  and  a  History  of  Oreece.  Returniog  to 
France,  he  joined  the  Barbizon  group  and  be<^me 
known  as  its  great  sheep  painter,  just  as  Troyon 
was  its  painter  of  cattle.  Another  favorite  sub- 
ject was  poultry  yards,  on  which  he  himself 
wrote  a  book  entitled  Le  poulaaier  (1869).  In 
1867  he  was  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  and  in  1889  received  the  Orand 
Pruc  for  etching  and  a  gtAd  medal  at  the  uni- 
versal exposition  of  the  same  year  for  his 
paintings.  His  canvases,  small  in  size,  are  big 
in  conception,  conscientious  and  virile  in  execu- 
tion, and  show  mastery  of  landscape,  espe- 
cially the  sky.  But  he  is  even  more  important 
as  an  etcher,  by  reason  of  his  powerful  influence 
upon  the  development  of  the  art  in  France.  His 
technique  ia  well-nigh  faultless  in  its  delieate 
yet  vigorous  line,  its  mastery  of  chiaroscuro, 
and  its  harmonious  tonal  eiTects.  In  this 
medium  the  scope  of  his  art  was  wider,  includ- 
ing admira^>le  landscapes  and  peasant  subjects. 
Under  the  influence  of  Millet,  whose  most  inti- 
mate friend  he  was,  his  art,  which  at  first  in- 
clined to  prettiness,  became  increasingly  virile. 
His  painting  is  represented  in  the  Louvre  by  an 
imposing  "Flock  of  She«i"  in  the  midst  of  a 
firm  landscape  and  by  three  oiher  examples^ 
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in  many  French  proviocial  collections;  and  in 
the  Metropolitan  MuBeum,  Nenr  York,  by  foor 
sheep  Bubjecta,  Inelndtng  one  in  the  Taniaerbilt 
eolleetioD^  

JACQVEUNE,  ahUdtef.  Hie  name  given 
to  grotesque  mugs,  in  the  shue  of  a  woman 
■eatod,  first  made  in  Desrres,  Eranoe,  and  later 
in  HoUand,  Germany,  and  England. 

JACQXTEBCABT,  zbAk'm&r',  Heitki  Alfskd 
Habib  (1824-96).  A  French  sculptor,  bom  in 
Paris.  He  studied  painting  there  under  Paul 
Delaroche,  but  forsook  it  for  sculpture,  which 
he  studied  with  Klagmann.  He  exhibited  ani- 
mal gFoiQM  at  the  Balm  from  1847  to  1879. 
His  most  important  worics  are  the  equestrian 
baa-relief  of  Louis  XII  at  Compiigne,  the  bronze 
statue  of  Mehemet  Ali  in  Alexandria,  Uie  four 
colossal  lions  upon  the  bridge  in  Cairo,  two 
griffins  at  the  Fountain  of  Saint-Michel,  Paris, 
and  the  statue  of  Mariette  Bey  at  Boulogne-sur- 
Mer.  He  received  tba  deeoratiMi  of  the  Let^on 
of  Honor  (1870). 

JAOQITEKABT.  Juus  VwamsAjm  (1837- 
80).  A  French  etcher,  bom  in  Paris.  While  he 
painted  at  least  110  water  colors,  of  which 
three — ^"Japanese  Art  Objects,"  "Landscape  near 
Nio^"  and  "Flowers" — are  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York,  his  reputation  depends 
upon  his  etchings,  the  best  of  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Gazette  del  BeoueB'Arta.  The  same 
magazine  also  reproduced  many  of  his  wood 
engravinsB  and  pen  drawings.  He  was,  first  of 
all,  an  iUustrative  artist,  etching  27  plates  for 
the  Biatoire  de  la  porodaiite  (Paris,  1862)  by 
his  fattier,  Albert  Jaequonart;  12  plates  for 
his  fattier's  Biatoire  de  la  cSramique  (ib., 
1873);  the  series  of  47  plates  published  by 
Techener  (ib.,  1864)  under  the  title  Biatoiro 
de  la  bibliophile;  60  for  Barbet  de  Jouy's  Lea 
gemtnes  et  joyaum  de  la  couronne  (ib.,  1868); 
88  for  Loubat's  Medallio  Biatory  of  the  United 
Statea  of  America  (New  York,  1878),  repro- 
ducing many  medal  portraits  of  famous  Ameri- 
cans, among  them  George  Washington,  Horatio 
Gates,  Anthony  Wayne,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
John  Paul  Jones.  Among  the  many  famous 
paintings  etched  by  Jacquemart  were  12  owned 
by  the  Metropolitan  Museimi  (Lcaidon,  1871). 
He  was  one  of  the  foimders  of  the  Soci^t^  des 
Aqnarellistee  (Water  Color  Society),  and  al- 
most from  the  moment  he  made  his  dfibut  in 
18S0  enji^ed  an  immense  reputation.  BQs  etch- 
ings rank  high  as  finished  works  of  art,  but 
lack  boldness  and  stren^h.  For  a  descriptive 
list  of  395  of  his  etchings,  witii  biographical 
and  critical  notes  and  many  illustrations,  con- 
sult Louis  Gons^  "Jules  Jacquemart,"  in 
Gazette  dea  Beaua-Arta  (Paris,  1876,  1876, 
1880,  1881). 

JACQtTElCEL.   See  Jacmel. 

JACQUZmHOT,  zh&k'm«'ny,  Jbah  Fbut- 
COIB,  ViscODNT  (1787-1866).  A  French  general. 
He  was  bom  at  Nancy,  studied  at  the  Eoole 
Milltaire,  entered  the  army  in  1803  and,  rising 
to  the  ^ade  of  colonel,  distinguished  himself  at 
Austerlitz,  Essling,  Wagram,  and  the  Beresina. 
When  Napoleon  rettumed  from  Elba,  Jacque- 
minot was  made  commander  of  lancers.  He 
made  a  brilliant  charge  at  Quatre  Bras  and 
after  Waterloo  refused  transfer  to  the  serrice 
of  the  Bourbons,  «as  imprisoned  for  a  monUi, 
and  after  his  rdease  established  at  Bar-le-Duc 
a  great  silk  fectory,  which  gave  emplc^ent 
to  many  of  the  veterans  of  the  R«nblic.  Elected 
to  the  House  of  Deputies  in  1827,  he  joined  in 
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the  protest  of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-one 
against  Folignac,  and  wilh  Pajol  directed  the 
Bambooillet  expedition  which  led  Charlea  X  to 
leave  France,  in  18^  he  succeeded  Chaud  aa 
commander  of  the  National  Guards  of  the  Sdne. 
Louis  Philippe  made  him  Viscount  in  1846. 
His  indecision  at  the  head  of  the  Guards  made 
poeaible  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  he  was 
retired  in  that  year. 

JACQUBKONT,  zh&k'mON',  Victob  (1801- 
32).  A  French  traveler  and  botanist,  bora 
in  Paris.  He  travded  in  the  West  Indies  in 
1826  and  two  years  later  was  appointed  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Bt^iwl  Ourdens  to  undertake 
a  voyage  of  exploration  in  India.  After  several 
delays  caused  by  an  insufficient  outfit,  he  crossed 
the  Himalayas,  explored  a  portion  of  Tibet,  and 
reached  Chinese  Tartary.  He  brought  back 
many  specimens  of  new  plants.  Shortly  after 
bis  return  he  died  in  Bombay,  Guizot  edited 
his  scholarly  and  entertaining  Voyage  dama 
I'Inde  (1836-44),  which  contains  much  informa- 
tion on  a  variety  of  subjects.  His  Oorre»po»- 
dance  (1833)  is  particularly  interesting  mMu 
his  gift  for  observation  and  the  easy,  familiar 
style  in  which  he  wrote. 

JACQUBBIE,  AA'krt^  (from  Jaeguea  Bon- 
homme,  the  common  epithet  bestowed  by  the 
nobles  in  derisim  on  the  French  peasant).  The 
name  given  to  the  insurgent  peasants  in  France 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the 
reign  of  John  the  Good.  The  insurrection  of 
the  Jacquerie  broke  out  in  the  year  1358,  when 
the  French  King  ms  a  prisons  in  England 
and  Fiance  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  disorder 
and  anarchy  as  a  result  of  the  invasions  by  tiie 
armies  of  Edward  III.  The  immediate  occasitn 
of  it  was  a  coUisicm  between  adherents  of  some 
nobles  and  the  peasants  in  the  month  of  May 
in  the  neighbornood  of  Beauvais;  but  it  was 
really  caused  by  long-continued  oppression  <m 
the  part  of  the  nobles.  Suddenly  rising  againrt 
their  lords,  the  peasants  laid  many  castJes  in 
ruins,  murdOTed  some  nobles,  and  pillaged  the 
coun^ — acting,  as  they  said,  on  tJie  principle 
of  doing  as  bad  been  done  to  them.  For  some 
days  the  region  of  the  lower  Mame  and  the 
Oise  was  entirely  at  their  mercy,  and  the  peas- 
ants were  joined  by  the  bourgeoisie  in  some  of 
the  towns;  but  the  magnitude  of  the  danger 
induced  the  quarrelsome  nobles  to  make  common 
cause  against  them,  and  on  June  10  the  peasants 
were  defeated  with  great  slan^ter  near  Meanz 
by  Charles  the  Bad  of  Navarre.  This  put  aa 
end  to  the  insurrection.  But  the  nobles  took  a 
terrible  revenge,  burning  the  villages  and  killing 
the  peasants.  In  two  wedu  20,000  are  said  to 
have  been  murdered.  Froissart,  who  had  no 
sympathy  for  the  peasants,  undoubtedly  drew 
too  dark  a  picture  of  the  atrocities  committed 
by  the  Jacquerie,  while  minimidng  the  sangui- 
nary vengeance  exacted  by  the  ntdtles.  Consult 
Flammermont,  in  the  Revue  Hiatoriqite,  voL  ix 
(Paris,  1879),  and  Luce,  Bittoin  de  la  Jaoqua- 
Tie  (ib.,  1895). 

JACQUES        CPJAB.    See  CuJAdus. 

JACQUES  OF  V1*BT.  See  Jacob  or  Vim. 

JACQUIK,  zhi'kfiK',  Nikolaus  Joseph, 
Babon  (1727-1817).  An  Austrian  botanist, 
bom  at  Leyden.  He  studied  medicine  in  his 
native  city  and  in  Paris  and  afterward  went 
to  Vienna,  where  he  made  a  catalogue  of  the 
plants  in  the  garden  at  Sdittabmnn  tor  Emperor 
Francis  I.  nom  1766  to  1769  lie  travded  in 
South  America.    Some  years  after  hia  retom 
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he  became  profeasor  of  botany  and  ehemiatry 
at  the  University  of  Vienna.  He  was  ennobled 
in  1774.  Some  of  the  more  important  of  his 
works  are:  H  or  tut  Botamous  Vwdobonmtia 
(1770-76);  Flora  Austriaoa  (1773-78);  /oone* 
PlantaruM  Rariorum  (1781-93);  Plantorum 
Rariorum  Borti  Oawni  BtMtibrwmmaia  { 1797- 
1804).— His  80ii»  Fbahz  Jobkph  (1797-1889), 
was  alBo  a  botanist. 

JAXTtrSAfTlOS  (HU  faetitatio,  from  Lat. 
jaeHtoret  to  utter,  frequentative  of  jactare,  to 
agitate,  diseuas,  frequentative  of  jaeeret  to 
l£row;  connected  with  QIe.  Uirmr,  iaptein,  to 
throw).  The  I^al  offense  of  falsely  and  mt^i- 
ciously  asserting  a  1^1  claim  or  right  to  the 
detriment  of  another.  The  offense  is  not  gener- 
ally dealt  with  by  the  law  as  a  crime,  nor  does 
it  oome  within  tbs  class  of  wrongs,  denominated 
torts,  which  are  remediable  by  an  action  for 
damages,  but  it  may  by  appropriate  process  be 
suppressed,  and  the  rights  of  the  injured  party 
established  by  a  decree.  In  English  law  the 
offense  ie  cognizable  only  by  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  and  by  the  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Ad- 
miralty Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
and  is  c<mflned  to  the  false  assertion  of  a  right 
to  tithes  and  to  a  seat  in  a  church  and  to  the 
false  claim  of  marriage  to  another.  In  the  last- 
named  case  the  process  is  called  jaotipitum  of 
marriage.  The  action  is  of  rare  occurrence  in 
Eingland,  but  is  more  conunon  in  Scotland.  It 
has  never  existed  in  the  United  States.  Con- 
sult Sir  William  Blaekstone,  Commmtarie*  on 
the  LavB*  of  Bngltmd  (4th  ed.,  3  vols.,  Chicago^ 
1899). 

JACUABV,  j&-kSS%-iQS.  A  Brasilian  Uiard. 

See  Tbjd. 

JA3>A8SOmr,  yft'dA-aOn,  Salohon  fl831- 
1902).  A  German  musical  composer  and  theo- 
rist, bom  at  Breslau.  He  studied  the  pianoforte 
under  Hesse  and  Liszt,  the  violin  under  LOstner, 
and  in  1848  entered  the  conservatory  at  Leip- 
zig, in  which  institution  he  subsequently  (1871) 
became  professor  of  harmony,  pianoforte  compo- 
sition, and  counterpoint.  He  studied  under 
Lisst  in  1849,  but  his  career  as  a  teacher  dates 
from  18S2,  after  a  course  of  private  study  under 
Hauptmann.  His  various  works  on  the  science 
of  music  have  continued  to  be  used  as  teztbocdcs 
throughout  the  world.  He  is  the  composer  of 
about  150  works  in  nearly  every  musical  form, 
all  written  in  foulUess  style.  Although  he  will 
be  remembered  as  a  great  theorist  rather  than 
as  a  great  composer,  many  of  his  compositions 
bear  evidences  of  permanent  value.  He  was 
appointed  conductor  of  the  Psalterion  Choral 
Society  in  1866,  and  from  1867  to  1869  was 
kapelhneister  of  the  Euterpe  oi!ganizati<m. 
Among  his  tertbooks  the  following  are  note* 
worthy:  Sarmoni^hre  (Leipzig,  1883;  Eng. 
trans.,  New  York,  1893);  Kon^apunkt  (Leip- 
zig, 1884) ;  Kanon  und  Fuge  (ib.,  1884) ;  Lehr- 
buck  der  Instrumentation  (ib.,  1889)  (the  above 
have  also  been  translated  into  English  at  limp- 
ag) ;  ' Elementar-Harmonielehre  (ib.,  1895). 

JADE  (Fr.,  Sp.  jade,  from  Sp.  yjada,  ijada, 
8id«^  frmn  Lat.  mum,  flank,  ^r^n-,  ultimate^ 
eonneeted  witih  Ok.  ^Ktiw,  eilem,  Lat.  volvere). 
A  name  applied  to  various  tough,  compact  min- 
erals of  the  pyroxene  and  amphibole  groups, 
chiefly  jadeite  and  n^hrite,  of  a  white  to  dark- 
green  color.  These  minerals  were  used  by 
primitive  man  for  utensils  and  ornaments,  and 
among  the  Chinese  they  are  highly  prized  as 
material  for  vases  and  other  carved  objects, 
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which  now  are  frequently  seen  in  museums  and 
art  collections  in  Europe  and  America.  Speci- 
mens of  jade  have  been  found  among  the  re- 
mains of  the  lake  dwellers  of  Switzerland,  at 
various  points  in  France,  and  in  Mexico,  Greece, 
Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  chalchihuitl  (q.v.) 
of  the  early  Mexicans  has  been  supposed  1^  some 
to  have  been  jade^  bat  the  present  belief  is  that 
this  name  refers  to  the  tuqnoise  found  in  the 
mines  in  New  Mexico.  Consult  H.  B.  Bishop, 
The  Bishop  Collection,  Investigations,  and  Stud- 
ies in  Jade  {2  vols.,  New  York,  1906). 

JADE,  yi^Ae,  or  JAHDE.  An  inlet  of  the 
North  Sea  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg 
(Map:  Germany,  C  2).  It  owes  its  origin  to 
coastal  sinking  combined  with  storm  floods  be- 
tween 1218-1511.  It  is  about  10  miles  in  diam- 
eter, and  the  greater  part  is  shallow,  with  ex-' 
posed  mud  flats  at  low  tide;  but  at  tiie  narrow 
inlet  it  is  deep  enough  for  the  largest  men-of- 
war,  and  here  a  small  territory  a  little  over  a 
mile  in  extent  was  acquired  by  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment from  Oldenburg  in  1854.  On  it  was 
built  the  fortified  port  and  naval  station  of 
Wilhelmshaven  (q.v.) . 

JADLOWKEB,  yAt-lOf^Sr,  Herman  (1879- 
) .  A  Russian  tenor,  bom  in  Riga.  In 
order  to  escape  from  a  commercial  career  into 
which  his  father  wished  to  foroe  him,  he  ran 
away  from  home  as  a  lad  of  IS  and  finally  went 
to  Vienna,  where  he  studied  singing  with  Gttns- 
bacher.  In  1899  he  made  his  d«but  at  Cologne 
in  Kreutzer's  Nachtlager  von  Cfranada.  He  then 
secured  engagements  in  Stettin  and  Karlsruhe. 
Here  Emperor  William  heard  him  and  was  so 
impressed  that  he  offered  him  a  five-year  con- 
tract at  the  Royal  Opera  in  Berlin.  From  there 
he  wait  to  Vienna.  In  1910  he  appeared  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  when  be  was 
mie  of  the  most  versatile  and  reliable  artists. 
In  1912  he  returned  to  Berlin. 

JAPWIGA,  yAfv^gft.    See  Hkdwiq. 

JAJyWIN,  Edqab  (1865-  .  )•  An  Ameri- 
can military^  engineer,  bora  at  Honesdale, 
Wayne  Co.,  Pa.  He  studied  at  Lafayette  Col- 
lie in  1884-86  and  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  the  head  of  his 
class  in  1890.  He  was  in  local  charge  of  the 
enlargement  of  Ellis  Island,  New  York  harbor 
( 1890-91  > ;  was  on  duty  with  engineer  troops 
and  at  the  United  States  Engineer  School  ( 1891- 
95) ;  and  between  1893  and  1902,  except  during 
the  Spanish-American  War,  was  an  assistant  on 
government  engineering  works  in  connection 
with  rivers,  harbors,  and  fortifications.  In 
the  Spanish-American  War  he  served  as  major 
and  later  as  Ueutoiaht  colonel.  Third  R^ment 
U.  S.  V.  Engineers,  and  was  in  command  of 
ttie  detached  Third  Battalion  of  the  r^^ent 
at  Matanzas,  Cuba.  From  1902  to  1907  Colonel 
Jadwin  was  in  charge  of  river,  harbor,  and 
fortification  work,  first  on  the  Pacific  coast 
south  of  San  Francisco  and  later  on  the  Texas 
Gulf  coast,  having  charge  of  tiie  construction  of 
the  sea  wall  at  Galveston.  From  1907  to  1911 
he  worked  on  the  Panama  Canal,  at  first  in  the 
Ghagres  divisitm;  later  he  was  in  charge  of 
breakwater  construction  at  Colon,  of  the  exca- 
vation of  the  sea-level  canal  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  Gatun,  and  of  the  rock  and  sand 
supply  for  the  Gatun  locks  and  spillway.  He 
was  promoted  to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  1913. 
He  contributed  articles  on  military  wDglneering 
to  the  first  and  second  editions  of  the  Nev 
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JABOBB.   See  JXaiat. 

JAEOEB,  or  JAOEB,  GVJ^.    See  Skua. 

JAEOEBS,  jfl'gerz,  Albebt  ( 1868-  ) . 
An  American  sculptor.  He  was  born  in  Elber- 
feld,  Germany,  came  to  America  as  a  boy,  and 
was  self-taught  in  bis  art.  He  was  represented 
at  the  Buffalo  and  St.  Louis  expositions  and 
modded  statues  for  the  new  customhouse,  New 
York,  and  the  Fine  Arts  Buildinff,  St.  Louis. 
He  also  executed  a  number  of  dererly  com- 
poaed  reliefs  and  fine  portrait  busts  and  won 
frequent  competitions,  including  that  for  the 
Baron  von  Steuben  Monument  m  Washington. 
A  replica  of  the  latter  was  presented  by  Con- 
gress to  the  German  Emperor,  who  thereupon 
decorated  Jaegers.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
National  Sculpture  Society. 

JA£N,  H&-fin'.  A  former  kingdom  in  Anda- 
lusia, south  Spain,  now  the  Province  of  Ja£D, 
which  includes  a  somewhat  larger  area  (5205 
square  miles)  than  the  old  Idngdom  (Map: 
^in,  D  4).  It  is  bounded  by  New  Castile 
on  the  north,  Hureia  on  the  east,  Qranada 
on  the  south,  and  Cordova  on  the  west.  It  lies 
in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Guadalquivir.  The 
northern  part  is  traversed  by  the  Sierra  Morena, 
now  deforested  and  almost  barren,  while  in  the 
south  and  east  are  the  rugged,  lofty,  and  well' 
forested  Sierras  de  Segura  and  Cazorla.  The 
mineral  wealth,  especially  of  the  northern  moun- 
tains, is  couBldovble, '  including  lead,  iron, 
copper,  zinc,  and  salt.  Though  iron  ore  is  plen- 
tinil,  argentiferous  lead  is  the  only  metal  ex- 
toisively  mined,  the  production  amounting  to 
over  80,000  tons  of  ore  annually.  Agriculture 
is  confined  to  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir; 
cereals  and  olives  are  grown;  other  industries 
are  unimportant.  The  populatioa  of  the  proT- 
ince  in  1900  was  474,490  and  in  1910,  626,718. 
The  largest  city  is  Linares,  and  the  ciq>ital  is 
Jaen. 

The  Moorish  Kingdom  of  Ja£n  arose  in  the 
eleventh  century  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  Caliphate  of  Cordova,  It  was  short-lived 
and  of  little  injportance.  The  region  was  con- 
quered by  Castile  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

JA£n.  The  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  Spain,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Jabalcuz, 
58  miles  east  of  Cordova  and  on  a  branch  of 
the  railroad  between  Madrid,  Cordova,  and 
Seville  (Map:  ^win,  D  4).  It  is  surrounded 
tj  the  remains  of  old  Moorish  walls,  with 
numerous  towers  and  pinnacles.  There  are  sev- 
eral old  Gothic  churches,  a  cathedral,  and  a  few 
interesting  remains  of  its  heyday  as  a  Moorish 
capital ;  the  only  really  handsome  buildings  of 
the  town,  however,  are  among  its  private  pal- 
aces, e.g.,  those  of  the  counts  of  El  Viltar  del 
Prado  and  of  the  Suftrez  family.  The  town 
has  a  high  school  or  institute  containing  ex- 
tensive an  galleries  and  a  fine  library;  it  has 
also  a  theatre  and  a  bull  ring.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood are  the  sulphur  springs  and  baths  of 
Jabalcuz.    Pop.,  1900,  25,666;  1910.  26,894. 

JAFFA,  yaffft  (Ar.  Tafa).  A  seaport  town 
of  Syria,  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  in  the  Sanjak 
of  Jerusalem,  on  a  rocky  coast,  35  miles  north- 
west of  Jeruaalent,  of  which  it  is  the  port  and 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway  line  54 
miles  long  (Map:  Palestine,  B  3).  It  is  irr^- 
larly  built  and  possesses  few  pomts  of  interest. 
Its  mosques  and  monasteries  are  of  dight  archi- 


tectural merit,  and  its  harbor  is  far  from  safe. 
The  coast  is  skirted  by  a  dangerous  reef,  through 
which  the  entrance  is  exceedingly  narrow.  In 
stormy  weather  it  is  often  impossible  to  land 
for  days  at  a  time.  As  the  port  of  Jerusalem, 
however,  Jaffa  is  not  without  commercial  valuer 
and  its  importance  is  Increasing  vrith  the  de- 
velopment of  the  sunronnding  region.  The  chief 
exports  of  Jaffa  are  soap,  fmits,  wine,  oil,  and 
sesame,  while  the  imports  consist  chiefly  of 
cotton  goods,  rice,  sugar,  petroleum,  tobacco, 
lumber,  etc.  The  oranges  of  Jaffa  are  justly 
reputed  the  finest  in  the  world.  Jaffa  is  the 
seat  of  many  consular  agencies,  includiog  one 
from  the  United  States.  In  the  city  is  a  Qer^ 
man  colony  founded  by  the  Friends  of  the 
Temple  (q.v.) ;  another  templar  colony  is  at 
Sarona,  about  1  mile  northeast  of  the  city.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Jaffa  is  a  Jewish  colony  of  the 
Alliance  Israelite,  with  a  school  of  agriculture. 
There  are  several  missionary  hospitals  and 
schools.  The  nopalation  is  estimated  at  over 
46,000,  nmstly  Mohammedans,  but  it  includes  a 
colony  of  some  8000  Jews.   See  JorPA. 

JAFFA,  yttff&,  Phiufp  (1819-70).  A  Ger- 
man historian,  bom  at  Schwersenz  in  Poeen 
and  educated  at  Berlin  under  Ranke.  He  be- 
came an  active  editor  of  the  Monumenia  Otr- 
mania  Hiatorica  and  published  Geachiokte  de» 
deutschen  Beicha  unter  Konrad  III.  (1846)  and 
the  very  valuable  Regegta  Pontifimm  Roma- 
norum  (2d  ed.,  1881-86).  Dissatisfied  with  his 
academic  advancement,  he  took  up  the  study 
of  medicine.  After  passing  his  examination  in 
medicine,  he  returned  to  nis  former  scientific 
studies.  His  excdloit  contribntionB  to  the 
Monummta  were  broken  off  in  1863,  a  year  after 
his  appointment  to  a  chair  in  B^lin,  by  a 
quarrel  with  Pertz.  He  became  a  Christian 
in  1868,  lost  many  of  his  earlier  friends,  and 
committed  suicide  at  Wittenberg.  His  most 
important  work  was  the  Bihliotheca  Rerum 
Oermanicarum  (1864-73). 

JAFFNA,  jUfnA,  or  JAFFNAFATAM,  j&T- 
n&-p&-t&m'.  A  fortified  town  situated  on  an 
island  of  the  same  name,  lying  off  the  northon 
coast  of  Ceylon,  of  which  it  is  an  administrative 
dependency,  and  from  which  it  is  separated  1^  a 
narrow  strait  (Map:  India,  D  8).  It  has  an 
old  fort  erected  during  the  Portuguese  occupa- 
tion, a  few  interesting  temples,  and  an  old 
Dutch  church.  The  natives  engage  in  consider- 
able trade  in  tobacco  and  Palmyra  timber. 
Jaffna  is  identified  with  the  Galiba  of  Ptolemy. 
Pop.  (largely  native),  1900,  33,860;  1911,  40,539, 

JAFFBAT,  jfif'ril,  RoBEBT  (1832-1914).  A 
Canadian  legislator  and  capitalist.  He  was 
bom  near  Bannockbura,  Scotland,  early  engaged 
in  business  in  Edinburgh,  and  went  to  Toronto, 
Ontario,  in  1852.  For  31  years  he  was  in  the 
grocery  trade  and  afterward  in  a  large  number 
of  financial,  railway,  insurance,  and  industrial 
undertakings,  becoming  president  of,  or  director 
in,  many  corporations,  including  the  Qlobe 
Printing  0>mpany.  He  was  a  Liberal  in  polltica 
and  in  1906  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Dominion  Senate.     While  not  prominent  in 

Eolitics  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term, 
e  was  the  trusted  adviser  of  Liberal  leaders 
and  by  personal  integrity  and  farsighted  views 
exerted  a  strong  infiuence  upon  their  policy 
and  l^islation. 

JAOANNATE,  jag'&-n&t,  PUBI,  p^r6, 
or  JUQGEBNADT  <SkL  Ja^ofHidtAa,  lord  of  the 
world,  firom  jagat,  world,  going,  pres.  p.  of  gam. 
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to  go  4-  mtJutt  lord,  from  nSth,  to  seek  help). 
1.  The  name  of  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Oriasa, 
Bengal,  in  lat.  19°  48'  N.,  long.  86'  K,  Puri 
being  now  the  official  name  (Map:  India,  F  6). 
It  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  chief  places  of 
pilgrimage  in  India.  For  many  centuries  the 
Golden  Tooth  of  the  Buddha  was  preserved  at 
Puri,  but  it  owes  its  reputation  now  to  a  temple 
erected  there  in  honor  of  Vishnu,  under  nia 
aspect  as  Jagannath.  2.  The  deity  of  Jagannatb 
is  essentially  a  sod  of  all  people,  and  this  fact, 
combined  with  uie  peculiarly  attractive  nature 
of  Krishna,  also  an  incarnation  of  Vishnn, 
is  the  chief  cause  for  the  reverence  paid  him. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  "lord  of  IJbe  world" 
was  originally  a  local  godling  of  non-Indian 
origin,  who  was  absorbed  into  the  Vishnuitic 
form  of  Hinduism,  which  holds  sway  especially 
in  eastern  India.  Jagannath  has  a  magnificent 
temple  in  Pari  and  is  deposed  to  view  three 
daTB  each  year.  On  the  first  of  these  days 
(tne  8utm  jattra,  or  batiiing  procession)  ue 
god  is  publicly  bathed.  Hen  days  later,  on  the 
Rath  jattra,  or  car  festival,  he  is  drawn  on  an 
enormous  and  floridly  ornate  car  to  some  neigh- 
boring temple,  whence  he  returns  in  somewhat 
diminished  pomp  after  a  week.  The  fact  that 
in  the  press  and  excitement  of  the  enthusiastic 
multitude  fatalities  occasional^  occur  has  given 
rise  to  the  erroneous  popular  idea  that  devotees 
seek  to  be  crushed  to  dealh  braeath  the  car. 
Consult:  Sir  William  Hxuter,  Oriaaa  (London, 
1872);  Wilkins,  Modem  Bmduiam  (ib.,  1887); 
The  Imperial  Qassetteer  of  India,  under  "Pari,** 
vol.  XX  ( Oxford,  1908 ) ;  James  Fergusson,  Bi*- 
tory  of  Indian  and  Baatem  Anihiteotwre  <2 
vols.,  London,  1910). 

JAQELLONS,  yA-gSHonz.  The  name  of  an 
illustrious  dynasty  which  reigiied  in  Lithuania, 
P(^nd,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia.  This  name  is 
derived  from  Ja^lo  or  Jagellon,  the  last  of  a 
long  line  of  hereditary  grand  dukes  of  Lithu- 
ania, who  succeeded  to  his  patrimonial  posses- 
sions in  1381.  Jagello  in  1386  married  Hedvig, 
daughter  of  Louis  the  Great,  King  of  Poland 
and  Hungary,  who  had  succeeded  her  father 
on  the  Polish  throne,  and  he  was  recognized  as 
King  by  the  Poles.  He  embraced  Christianity 
and  is  known  as  ladislas  (Wladislaw)  II  of 
Poland.  He  died  in  1434. — ^His  son,  Ladislab 
III  (a.v.),  King  of  Poland  (1434-44),  was  also 
elected  King  of  Hungary  after  the  death  of 
Albert  of  Austria,  in  1440,  mainly  through  the 
agency  of  John  Hunyady.  He  was  succeeded  in 
Poland  by  his  brother,  Casiuib  (1444-92), 
whose  three  song,  John  Albibt  (1402-1501), 
Ai-BXANDEB  (1501-06),  and  SlQlsuunD  I  (160ft- 
48),  reigned  in  succession,^ — Sraisinmn  II  Au- 
OTiSTUB  (1648-72),  the  son  of  tills  last  and  one 
of  the  wisest  of  the  Polish  monarchs,  added 
Livonia  to  his  kingdom.  With  him  the  male 
line  of  the  Jagellons  ended,  but  through  his 
sisters  descendants  of  the  Jagellons  ruled  from 
1687  to  1668. — Ladislas,  the  son  of  Casimir  IV 
of  Poland,  was  elected  King  of  Bohemia  in 
1471,  on  tile  death  of  George  Podiebrad,  and 
also  succeeded  Matthias  Corvinus  in  Hungary 
in  1400.  Ladislas  died  in  1616  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  both  kingdoms  by  his  son,  Louis  II, 
who  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Turks  at 
Hohacs  (Aug.  29,  1626),  and  with  whom  ter- 
minated the  male  line  of  the  Jagellons  of  Bohe- 
mia and  Hungary.  His  sister  Anna  married 
Ferdinand  I.  See  Poland.  Consult  Roepell 
and  Caro,  Qetchiohtt  Polene  (Hamburg,  1840), 


and  Andr&Bsy,  Development  of  Hungarian  Oo^ 
sMtotionot  Liberty  (Eng.  trans.,  London,  1008). 

JAGEKANNf  ^'ge-m&n,  Cbbibtian  Joseph 
(1736-1804).  A  German  scholar,  born  at  Din- 
gelstedt.  After  two  years  in  Denmark,  he  spent 
several  years  in  Italy,  where  he  studied  Italian 
literature.  In  1774  the  Elector  of  Mainz  made 
him  director  of  the  Catholic  Gymnasium  of 
Erfurt,  and  afterward  he  was  appointed  private 
librarian  of  the  Duchess  Anna  Amalie  at  Wei- 
mar, where  he  became  a  Protestant  and  mar- 
ried. His  principal  works  were  Gewhichte  der 
freien  KUntte  und  Wi»aen»ohaften  in  Italien,  a 
revision  of  Tiraboschi's  Storia  delta  letteratura 
itaUana  (1777-81),  and  Magazin  der  italie- 
niaohen  lAtteratnr  und  KUnate  (1780-85),  in 
which  his  translation  of  Dante's  Inferno,  in  un- 
rhymed  iambic  pentameter,  appeared.  Hie  four- 
volume  Italian-German  and  German>Italian  dic- 
tionary appeared  in  1790-91. 

J&OEB,  yfi'gSr,  Gustav  (1832-  ).  A 
German  natm-alist  and  hygienist,  bom  at  BOig 
in  WUrttemberg.  He  studied  at  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  Uraeh,  at  the  Stuttgart  Poly- 
technic, and  at  tiie  Ttlbingen  Hoehsdinle.  For 
about  10  years  he  was  a  teacher  of  zoSIo^  in 
Vienna.  From  that  time  until  1884,  when  he 
began  to  practice  medicine,  he  was  a  director  of 
zoOlc^cal  gardens  or  a  teacher  in  various  Ger- 
man schools.  He  wrote  a  number  of  books  on 
natural  science,  but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on 
his  advocacy  of  the  use  of  none  but  wool  dotii- 
ing.  His  publications  include:  Die  Dartoinieehe 
Theorie  und  ihre  StMung  mt  Moral  und  Reli- 
gion (1869)  ;  Lehrhuch  der  allgem^nen  Zoologie 
(vol.  i,  1871;  vol.  ii,  1878)  j  Die  Normalkleidung 
ala  Oeaundheitaachute  (1880;  4th  ed.  as  Mein 
Syatem,  1885);  Die  Uniform  im  Liokt  der  Oe~ 
sundheitalehre  (1887);  Ein  verkannter  Wohl- 
titter  (1891);  Belbatarznei  im  H^lmagnetiamua 
(1908) ;  Lehen  im  Waaser  (3d  ed.,  1908). 

J&OEB,  Obkab  (1830-1910).  A  German  his- 
torian and  educator,  son  of  the  scientist  Georg 
Friedrieh  ^n^,  bom  at  Stuttgart  and  edu- 
cated at  Tflbingen.  He  taught  in  the  Gymnasia 
of  Stuttgart,  Ulm,  and  Wetzlar,  and  was  rector 
and  director  at  AKtrs  and  Cologne.  After  heing 
pensioned  in  1001  he  was  made  honorary  pro- 
fessor of  pedagogy  at  Bonn.  His  pedago^cal 
works  are:  Aua  der  Praaia,  ein  pSdagogiachee 
Testament  (1885-97);  Dae  humaniatiache  Gym- 
naaium  (1890);  Didaktik  und  Methodik  dea 
Geschichtsunterrichta  (1895;  2d  ed.,  1904). 
His  more  important  historical  works  are:  Jolm 
WyaUffe  (1864);  GeeohuAte  der  R6mer  (6th 
ed.,  1901);  OnoMohte  der  Griecken  (6th  ed., 
1900) ;  Die  puniadten  Kriege  (1869-70) ;  Welt- 
geaetUehte  (last  ed.,  1899) ;  new  editions  of 
Schlosser,  Weltgesohichte  fUr  daa  deutaohe  Volk 
(5th  ed.,  1904) ;  Auawahl  wicktiger  AktertatUcke  s 
zur  Gesohichte  dea  19.  Jahrhunderta  (1893), 
with  Moldenhauer. 

JAqERNDORF,  yfi'gSm-dOrf.  A  frontier 
city  in  the  Austrian  Crownland  of  Silesia,  on 
the  Oppa,  14  miles  by  rail  northwest  of  Trc^pau 
(Map:  Austria,  E  1).  It  is  flnehr  situated, 
1018  feet  above  tiie  sea,  has  a  castle  built  hy 
the  Prince  Liechtenstein  and  a  beautiful  church. 
There  are  also  several  technical  schools.  The 
town  is  a  centre  of  the  woolen  industry  and 
has  manufactures  of  paper,  organs,  noachines, 
cordials,  woolen  and  woven  goods,  and  vin^ar. 
It  is  an  important  market  for  the  surrounding 
country.     Pop.,    1900,    14,676;    1910,  16,681, 
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chieflT  of  Qemuui  deaeent  JBgerndorf  wm 
plundered  by  the  Tatars  In  1841.  In  1745  it 
wu  the  scene  of  two  battles  between  the  Pma- 

siana  and  tbe  Austriana. 

The  town  waa  the  capital  of  the  Principality 
of  Jtlgemdorf,  which  waa  bought  in  1523  by 
the  house  of  Hohenzoilem,  but  in  1623  it  was 
given  by  the  Emperor  to  Prince  Charles  of  Llech- 
tenstdn,  beeanae  its  Prino^  John  Georoe  of 
HohenzoUem,  had  supported  Frederidc  of  Bo- 
hemia in  his  fight  against  the  Emperor.  The 
house  of  Hohensollem,  however,  did  not  resign 
its  claims,  and  by  the  Peace  of  Breslau  (1742) 
Frederick  the  Great  obtained  from  Austria  the 
cession  of  a  small  portion  of  the  principality, 
which  now  forms  Prussian  J&gemdorf. 

JAO'OAB,  Thoius  Auausras  (1839-1912). 
An  American  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop.  He 
was  born  in  New  York  City,  graduated  at  the 
Ooieral  Theological  Seminary,  Kew  York,  and 
was  ordained  priest  in  1863.  He  was  rector  of 
Anthon  Memorial  CWch,  New  York  (1864- 
68);  of  St.  John's,  Yonkers  (1888-70),  while 
there  founding  St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital; 
and  of  Holy  Trinity,  Philadelphia  (1870-75). 
For  30  years  (1875-1905)  he  was  Bishm  of 
southern  Ohio.  After  he  had  retired  from 
charge  of  this  diocese  he  still  retained  hla  seat 
and  vote  in  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  from 
1908  until  his  death  he  was  Bishop  in  charge 
of  American  churches  in  Europe.  He  published 
The  Personality  of  Tntth,  Bohlen  lectures  for 
1900,  besides  various  essays,  sermtHis,  and 
addresses. 

JAfVOEBT  (Anglo-Ind.,  from  Hiod.  ahakkar^ 
from  Prak.  aakkara,  from  Skt.  Sarkara,  sugar). 
The  name  given  in  the  East  Indies  to  the  sugar 
obtained  from  palm  sap.  In  the  I^lippines  it 
is  called  pakadcas.  In  obtaining  the  sap  the 
flower  spathe  is  cut  in  the  case  of  the  coconut 
and  nipa,  or  with  tbe  buri  tbe  head  of  the  palm 
is  tapped.  The  juices  of  the  palms  contain 
about  16  per  cent  of  sugar.  The  sugar  is  gen- 
erally consumed  in  the  countries  where  it  is 
produced  and  is  very  impure.  Chemically  much 
of  it  ia  identical  with  cane  or  beet  su^u,  but 
ite  pr^uetion  on  a  commercial  scale  has  never 
succeeded.  More  recent  experiments  tend  to 
slu>w,  however,  that  with  modem  gngar-making 
machinery  the  nipa  palm  may  yield  considerable 
amounts  of  a  comparatively  pure  sugar.  See 
Cabtota. 

JAOIC,  y&'gldi,  Vatbobl&v  (183S-  ).  A 
Slavic  philologist,  bom  at  Warasdin  and  edu- 
cated at  Vienna.  In  I860  he  was  appointed  a 
teacher  at  Agram,  and  in  1870  he  was  elected 
member  (rf  the  South  Slavic  Academy.  But  In 
the  same  year  he  waa  dismissed  from  Agram 
and  became  professor  of  comparative  philology 
at  Odessa.  He  reslgued  this  position  in  1874 
to  take  Uie  new  chair  of  Slavic  philology  at 
Berlin,  where  he  founded  (1875)  the  Arohiv  filr 
slawigche  Pkilologie.  In  1880  he  sue  ceeded 
Sresnevski  at  St  Petersburg,  and  six  years 
afterward  became  professor  of  Slavonic  philol- 
(wy  at  Vienna.  He  retired  in  1908.  Jagu  was 
chosen  member  of  the  Royal  Servian  Asademy 
of  Belgrade,  of  the  Imperiu  Academy  of  Cracow, 
and  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg. 
His  works,  besides  contributions  to  Knjiiermik, 
Rudy  Starine,  the  Proceedings  of  the  Vienna 
Academy,  and  his  Arohiv,  bear  chiefly  on  the 
early  history  of  the  Slavs,  on  their  languages 
and  literatures ;  they  are  too  numerous  to 
mention,  but  a  complete  bibliography  will  be 
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foond  in  the  FetUohHft  (flfbornjfe),  written  by 
his  former  p(q>ils  in  1906.  Jagid  is  the  editor 
of  the  BUtvio  PhUolOffUJol  Bno^itopedia  {Entzi- 
kHopediia  Blavionskoi  FUologU),  published  at 
St.  Petersburg  (1009  et  seq.),  to  which  he  con- 
tributed a  History  of  Slavio  Philology  (ib^ 
1910). 

JACK)*  jA'gft,  RiCHABD  (1715-81).  An  Eng- 
lish po^  Dom  at  Brandesert,  who,  after  taking 
his  BA.  and  MA.  dc^^rees  at  Oxford,  became 
curate  ( 1737)  and  then  rector  ( 1754 )  of 
Snitterfield,  Warwickshire,  where,  although  he 
received  other  and  richer  preferments,  he  mainly 
resided  and  where  he  died.  Shenstone,  his 
friend  from  university  days,  admired  his  poetry, 
especially  his  el^  "The  Blackbirds." 
po^ns,  which  had  made  their  appearance  in 
various  ways  and  placet,  were  finally  post- 
humously published,  as  revised  1^  the  author, 
under  the  title  Poems  Moral  aid  Descriptive 
(1784).  Aside  from  his  poetry,  Jago's  work 
is  quite  insignificant.  C<msult  the  notice  of 
Jago  prefixed  to  the  1784  edition  of  his  poems, 
mentioned  above,  and  F.  L.  Colvile,  Warvtiek- 
shire  Worthies  (London,  1870).  Some  of  his 
poems  will  be  found  in  A  Chalmera's  SngUA 
Poems,  vol.  xvii  (ib.,  1810). 

JAOOW,  ^'gO,  GorruKB  von  (1863-  ). 
A  Omnan  statesman,  bom  tn  Berlin,  am  of 
the  hereditary  master  of  the  hunt.  He  was 
educated  at  Bonn.  In  1886-95  he  held  different 
local  offices  and  then  became  attache  at  Rome 
and  in  1896  at  Munich.  In  1897  he  was  made 
Secretary  to  the  German  Embassy  in  Rome, 
where  (after  a  year  as  Minister  to  Luxemburg) 
he  became  Amiwssador  in  1909  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 1912,  assisted  in  the  renewal  of  the  Triple 
Alliance.  When  he  became  Minister  of  Foi^gn 
Affairs  early  in  1913,  swweeding  Vtm  Kiderlen- 
Waechter,  it  was  supposed  that  his  relations 
with  Italy  would  assure  Germany  of  that 
power's  complete  cooperation ;  but  the  next  year 
the  outbreak  of  the  Great  European  War  prov^ 
his  plans  faulty.  C<«sult  F.  W.  Wile,  Men 
around  the  Kaiser  (Ixmdtm,  1918).    See  Wab 

IS  ECBOPE. 

JASUA,  ^'gwA.   Bee  CiBimnEQOB. 

JAGITAB, ^■gwSx'  (from  Bra^ian  jaguara), 
Felia  onoa.  The  largest,  fiercest,  and  most  in- 
tereating  of  all  the  wild  eats  of  the  New  World. 
It  is  decidedly  heavier  than  the  puma,  though 
the  measurements  usually  given  do  not  serve  to 
bring  out  the  difference.  An  average  jaguar  is 
6  or  7  feet  long,  of  which  one-third  or  more  is 
tail ;  the  girth  back  of  the  shoulders  is  about  3 
feet;  the  Dead  is  disprwortionately  large,  and 
the  limbs  are  massive.  In  color  there  is  a  very 
wide  range  of  diversity,  from  a  groond  of  dirtgr 
white  or  yellowish  to  almost  black,  southern 
animals  being  the  lightest.  In  all  cases,  how- 
ever, there  are  distinct  and  very  characteristic 
markings,  not  unlike  those  of  the  leopard;  but 
in  the  jaguar  the  rings  cover  more  gronnt^  are 
inclined  to  be  more  angular  and  broken,  and 
each  ring  incloses  one  or  more  dark  spots.  See 
Plate  of  Wild  Cats,  accompanying  article  Cat. 

The  jaguar  is  found  distributed  very  gener- 
ally throughout  South  America,  except  in  tbe 
colder  parts  of  Patagonia  (beyond  Ia£  40*  S.) 
and  on  the  highest  mountains;  it  extends  north- 
ward (or  recently  did)  as  far  as  Texas  and 
possibly  even  into  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  hut 
apparently  it  has  never  crossed  the  Mississippi 
— at  least  not  bo  as  to  get  any  foothold.  The 
black  variety  is  most  common  in  Guiana,  where 
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it  is  wmwtiines  csUed  "tapir  tiger,"  from  itf 
■opposed  fondnoM  for  twirs  as  an  article  of 
food.  The  skull  may  easUy  be  dlsHnguished  hy 
a  prominent  tubercle  on  uie  anterior  or  nasal 
edge  of  the  orbit. 

The  jaguar  is  essentially  an  animal  of  the 
forest  and  remarkably  fond  of  water;  so  that 
the  half-flooded  jungles  of  the  Amazon  valley 
are  its  true  and  most  suitable  borne,  and  there, 
in  the  season  when  laige  districts  are  sub- 
niCTged,  it  easily  maintains  for  weeks  tcnethtf 
an  almost  entii«ly  arboreal  life.  NererfSeless, 
a  race  of  jaguars  exists  on  the  Pampas,  a  cold, 
treeless,  and  waterless  desert,  where  they  lurk 
in  the  tall  grass  or  river-side  thickets,  working 
destruction  among  the  ranchmen's  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep,  and  pouncing  upon  deer  and  the 
smaller  mammals  and  reptiles  of  the  region. 
Another  curious  fact  is  the  enmity  between  the 
jaguar  and  the  puma  of  the  phdns  {and  per- 
naps  elsewhere),  leading  to  ctmstant  battles  in 
wlUcfa  the  jaguar  is  likely  to  be  worsted  by  its 
more  active  and  aggresaive  antagonist.  Foxes 
and  wolves  torment  uie  big  beast  also,  by  follow- 
ing  it  about  in  hope  of  feeding  upon  the  remains 
of  its  feasts,  as  jackals  attend  the  African  lion. 

Jaguars  are  likely  to  remain  in  certain  locali- 
ties,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  they  prowl  at 
nif^t,  lying  asleep  or  in  ambush  most  of  the 
daylight  hours,  and  tbcy  seldom  attack  man  un- 
IsM  provoked.  They  feed  ehlefly  upon  mammals 
and  la^  reptiles.  Monkeys  and  capybaras 
make  a  large  part  of  the  diet.  Deer,  sloths, 
ti^ira,  and  manatees  are  also  hunted,  but  pec- 
caries are  seldom  attacked.  The  jaguar  is  some- 
times killed  by  the  great  anteatera,  whose  sabre- 
like claws  tear  its  bowels  open  even  while  the 
anteater  itself  is  in  the  throes  of  death.  Along 
tihe  tropiod  rivers  the  jaguars  wait  for  and 
seise  turtles  that  come  ashore  to  lay  their  eggs, 
torn  them  over,  and  gnaw  them  out  of  weir 
shells.  Even  alligators  and  boas  are  occasion- 
lUly  srized,  killed  and  devoured,  and  jaguars 
are  expert  at  snatching  fish  from  overhanging 
banks.  Much  of  this  prey  requires  hard  chas- 
ing; but  the  animal  prefers  to  lie  upon  the  low 
limb  of  a  tree,  or  the  top  of  a  rock  commanding 
some  game  trail  or  drinkingplace,  and  thence 
to  leap  upon  its  vietinis.  toa  female  jaguu- 
nsually  produees  two  or  three  kittens  at  a  birth, 
which  are  as  beautiful  and  playful  as  young 
leopards.  These  have  sometimes  been  tamed; 
hut  this  species  is  perhaps  the  most  savage  and 
intractable  of  the  great  cats,  and  the  kittens 
become  dangerous  with  increasing  yeare.  See 
HuNTiNe  Bio  Gams. 

The  fullest  account  of  this  cat  is  by  J.  H. 
Porter  in  WUd  Beaett  (New  York,  1894).  Con- 
sult also:  Alston,  "Mammal b»"  in  Sdater  and 
Sahrin's  BMogia  centraU-ameneana  (Lmdon, 
1879-MB) ;  A.  K.  Wallace,  Travels  on  the  Amasson 
(ib.,  1889) ;  H.  W.  Bates,  The  yaturaliat  on  the 
Amazon  (7th  ed.,  ib.,  1896) ;  W.  H.  Hudson, 
The  Naturalist  in  La  Plata  (4tb  ed.,  ib.,  1903). 

JAaUABOHDI,  m'gwft-rOn''d«,  or  TAGUA- 
RONDI.  A  tropica  American  wild  cat  (fetts 
jaguaroneU),  remarkable  for  its  very  long  hodj 
and  tail  in  proportion  to  the  limbs  and  for  its 
uniform  coloration,  also  for  its  isolated  habitats. 
It  ii^iabito  Ouiana,  eastern  Brasil,  and  Pan^ 
guay,  and  also  uortiieastem  Mexico,  but,  so  far 
as  known,  is  not  to  be  foimd  in  the  countries  be- 
tween. Its  body  is  about  30  inches  long  and  its 
tail  fully  25  inches.  The  akull  is  elongated  and 
flattened,  the  pupil  of  the  c^e  round,  and  the 
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nose  is,  as  it  ww^  strongly  pinched  in  latmllT. 
Its  fur  is  gray,  varying  in  seme  individuails 
towards  brown,  in  oUiers  towards  red,  and  is 
wholly  unspotted.  Compare  Enu. 

JASD3B,  yft'de.  An  inlet  of  the  North  Sea. 
See  Jadi. 

JAHN,  ytn,  Fbiedbioh  Lddwio  (1778-1862). 
A  Prussian  patriot  and  hero  of  the  common 
people,  an  arnent  advocate  of  German  unity,  <uid 
the  father  of  popular  gymnastics  (Volke-  or 
Vereinstumen).  He  was  bom  In  the  village  of 
I>anz,  developed  a  passion  for  Prusrian  and 
German  histoi^  and  the  German  language  and 
literature  during  six  years  at  the  universities 
of  Halle,  Joia,  and  Greifowald,  and  interrupted 
his  studies  by  frequmt  excursions  to  an  parts 
of  the  country.  His  <^ief  literary  work,  Ger- 
man Nationalitjf  {Deuttohet  VolkBtum,  1810), 
falls  in  the  period  between  the  battle  of  Jena 
and  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Liberaticm  and 
gives  fitting  expression  to  his  dominant  idea. 
The  years  1810-18  mark  the  culmination  of  his 
career.  As  a  teacher  in  Berlin,  he  hc^an  to 
meet  schooltx^  outside  the  etty  gates  on  half- 
holiday  afternoons  for  games  anif  simple  exer- 
dses,  and  then,  as  the  numbers  grew,  an  outdoor 
gymnasium  was  constructed  and  new  exercises 
were  devised,  until  in  1816  and  1817  more  than 
1000  "turners"  were  in  attendance.  Jabn  saw 
in  this  active,  wholesome,  common  life  an  oppor- 
tunity to  devdop  harmony  and  to  kindle  public 
spirit.  Numerous  gymnasia  of  the  Berlin  type 
were  opened  elsewhere  in  Prussia  and  other 
German  states,  with  the  faelp  of  Jahn's  pupils 
and  of  Die  Deuttahe  Tvmhttnst  (1816),  which 
he  and  they  prepared.  But  the  reactionary 
policy  adopted  oy  the  Hcdy  Alliance  led  to  the 
general  closing  of  these  Tumpiatse,  and  to 
Jahn's  arrest  (1819)  on  suspicion  of  "secret 
and  most  treasonaUe  associations."  Altho^rii 
finally  acquitted  (1825),  he  passed  the  ronwi- 
ing  years  of  his  life  in  comparative  obscurify, 
most  of  them  in  the  Thuringian  town  of  Frey- 
burg-on-the-Unstrut.  There  the  Tumhalle  has 
been  built  over  his  grave,  and  a  Jabn  Museum  is 
near  by.  The  Tumvereine  in  their  present  form 
bM[an  to  appear  after  1840,  but  th^  reflect  the 
spirit  and  alms  of  Jahn. 

lAHN,  JOBANH  (1760-1816).  A  distin- 
guished Roman  Cathtdie  Orimtalist  and  biblical 
critic.  He  was  bom  at  Tasswitz,  Moravia,  June 
18,  1760,  received  his  early  education  at  Zn^m 
and  Olmtttz  and  in  1772  entered  the  Premon- 
stratensian  convent  of  Bruck,  where  he  took  his 
vows  in  1774  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  and  biblical  critacisuL  On 
tiie  BUppressitm  of  this  convent,  in  1784,  Jahn 
was  truisferred  to  the  same  professordiip  in 
OlmUtz,  and  finally  (1789)  to  the  University 
of  Vioina,  where  after  1803  he  also  hdd  the 
chair  d  dogmatic  theol<^.  So  far  as  regards 
the  modem  Catholic  literature  of  Germany, 
Jahn  may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  biblical 
criticism.  But  the  boldness  of  some  of  his 
opinions  in  his  Einleitung  aroused  the  alarm  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  he  was  hon- 
orably removed  from  his  chair  in  the  university 
by  l>eing  promoted  to  a  canonry  of  St.  Stephen's 
M  Vienna  in  1805.  He  continued,  however,  to 
pursue  the  same  studies  till  bis  death,  in  Vienna, 
Aug.  10,  1816,  and  published  nuray  works  in 
bou  departments,  the  most  important  of  whidi, 
passing  over  his  grammars,  lexicons,  and  ele- 
mentary books  of  the  Hebrew,  Syriao,  Aramaic, 
and  Arabic  languages,  are  his  Einiei^utff  i»  die 
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gdttliehen  Bohriftm  des  alten  Bundea  (2  vols., 
1792;  and  again  in  4  vols.,  1802-03;  Eng.  trans, 
by  Turner  and  Whittingbam,  New  York,  1827)  ; 
Bibliache  Archdologie  (5  vols.,  1797-1806;  Eng. 
trans,  by  Upham,  3d  «d,,  Andover,  1832) ;  En- 
chiridion Bermeneutica  (1812) ;  an  appendix  of 
dissertations  to  tiiis  work  (1813-15);  and  an 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  <4  vols.,  1806). 
Five  years  after  his  death  a  collection  of  Re- 
mains was  published  at  Tllbingen,  the  genuine- 
ness of  which,  although  seemingly  without  rea- 
son,  has  been  called  in  question.  In  1822  his 
Introduction,  Archaology,  Enchiridion,  and  Ap- 
pendix Hermeneutica  were  put  on  the  indeJC 

JAEN,  Otto  (1813-«9).  A  German  philolo- 
gist and  archffiolofpst.  He  was  bom  at  Kiel 
and  studied  at  Kid,  Leipzig  and  Berlin.  In 
1837  he  visited  Paris,  in  1838  Italy,  and  in 
1839  became  privatdocent  in  Kid,  but  was  in 
1842  called  to  Greifswald*  where  he  remained 
till  1847,  when  he  became  professor  at  Leipdg. 
His  activity  in  the  revolutionary  movements  of 
1848-49  offended  the  Saxon  government,  and  in 
1851  he  was  deprived  of  his  chair  at  the  uni- 
versity; but  be  remained  at  Leipzig  xmtil  1855, 
when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  classical 
philoloay  and  arduecdogy  and  directw  of  the 
Aeademle  Museum  of  Art  at  Bmin.  Here  he 
remained  until  in  1867  he  was  called  to  succeed 
Eduard  Gerhard  at  Berlin.  But  before  he  eonld 
enter  upon  his  new  duties  his  health  gave  way, 
and  he  died  in  Gfittingen,  Sept.  9,  1869.  Jatm 
was  a  many-aided  sdioiar  and  produced  valuable 
works  in  many  fields.  In  clasaical  philotc^ 
may  be  menuoned  his  editions  of  Peraitis 
(1843)  i  CoMormiM  (1846);  Juvenal  (1851; 
4th  ed.  of  Juvenal,  Pn^us,  and  Sulpicia  Leo, 
1910);  Sophocles'  Electra  (1861;  3d  ed.  by  A. 
Michadis,  1882) ;  Pauaanite  Descriptio  Arcia 
Athen<mim  (1860  ;  3d  ed.  by  A.  Michadis, 
1901);  Plato's  Bjfmposium  (1864;  2d  ed.  by 
H.  Usener,  IS76 ) ;  and  the  Treatise  on  the  Sub- 
lime, attributed  to  Dionysius  or  LonginuB 
(1867  ;  2d  ed.  by  J.  Vahlen,  1887).  He  pub- 
lished also  a '  collection  of  essays  on  music, 
Oeaammelte  Aufaatzc  fiber  Mu^k  (1866),  and 
a  very  important  Life  of  Mozart  (1856-50;  3d 
ed.  by  Deiters,  1889-91;  Eng.  trans,  by  Town- 
send,  1801).  But  it  was  in  the  field  of  classical 
archieology  that  Jahn's  infiuence  was  most 
strongly  exerted  as  a  teacher  and  writer.  His 
writings  are  for  the  most  part  short  articles, 
which  appeared  in  periodicals  qs  university 
programmes,  or  in  the  proceedings  of  learned 
■odeties,  especially  in  the  BerwAte  der  kSnig- 
Uchadehiiaohw  QeaeVUehaft  der  Wisaauehaften 
eu  Leipirig.  Some  were  collected  in  ArcMMo- 
gische  AufaStze  (184S),  ArehSoUtgiache  BeitrSge 
( 1847 ) ,  and  Aua  der  AltertumaipiaaeHaohaft 
(1868).  Among  his  more  important  works 
were:  Die  Ficoroniache  Oista  (1852);  Beschrei- 
bung  der  Vasensammlung  KSnig  Ludtviga  ( 1864 ) , 
with  an  epoch-making  introduction  on  Gredc 
vases;  Veber  den  Aberglauben  dea  bSsen  Blioka 
(1866);  Daratellungen  dea  BandtoerkM  utnA 
Bandelwrkehra,  three  papers  dealing  with  re- 
liefs, vases,  and  paintings  (1861,  1867,  1868); 
Qriechische  Bilderohroniken,  published  after  his 
death  by  A.  Michadis  (1873).  Jahn's  impor- 
tance in  the  study  of  dasaical  archseology  is 
due  to  the  stress  he  laid  on  exact  and  scientific 
method,  and  rec<^ition  of  the  limits  of  exact 
knowledge,  in  opposition  to  the  symbolical  school 
of  interpretation,  which  had  led  to  the  wildest 
hypotheses,  and  of  which  tite  chief  represcmta- 
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tives  were  Panofka,  Gerhard,  and  Braun.  Con- 
sult Michadis,  Allgemeine  deutache  Biographie, 
vol.  xiii  (Leipzig,  1881),  and  Sandys,  A  Hiatory 
of  Claaaical  8cholar$hip,  vol.  iii  (Cambridge, 
1908). 

JAHNS,  yans,  Fbiedbich  Wusxim  (1809- 
88).  A  German  composer  and  musical  critic^ 
bom  at  Berlin.  He  was  educated  for  the  oper- 
atic stage,  but  became  a  teacher  of  vocal  music 
and  founder  and  head  of  a  mnaioal  Verein.  Of 
his  compositions  his  songs  are  best  known,  but 
his  most  valuable  work  was  hia  critidsm  of 
Weber,  K.  M.  von  Weber  in  aeinen  Werken 
(1871),  which  is  the  most  authoritative  of  the 
biographies  of  Weber  and  includes  a  complete 
thematic  catalogue  of  his  works  together  with 
critici^  comments.  J&hns's  splradid  collection 
of  Wd>eriana  is  now  in  the  Berlin  Bnayal 
Library. 

JAI-AI^,  Hl'&-U'.   See  PttOTA. 

JAXXi  BELITEBT,  Couuission  or  (OF. 
jaiole,  geole,  Fr.  geSle,  from  Lat.  oaveolOf  dim. 
of  caves,  cavity,  cage,  cave,  from  Lat.  cams, 
hollow,  Gk.  K^ap,  kyar,  hole,  from  xUtr,  hgein^ 
to  swell,  to  contain).  One  of  the  four  royal 
commissions  issued  to  judges  of  assize  in  Eng- 
land, under  whidi  th^  dischatge  their  duties 
on  dreuit.  The  commiBBion  empowers  the  judgei 
to  try  and  deliver  every  prisoner  who  shall  be 
in  the  jail  when  they  arrive  at  the  dreuit  town. 
It  is  directed  to  the  judges,  with  whom  are 
coupled  the  sergeants  at  law  and  king's  counsd 
on  the  circuit,  the  clerk  of  assise,  and  the  asso- 
ciate. Similar  authority  is  conferred  upon 
courts  of  oTOr  and  terminer  in  the  United  States 
by  general  statutes.  See  AssiZB;  Otkb  and 
'rasHiKEB;  and  consult  the  anthoriiies  refenred 
to  under  CnvnuL  Law. 

JAJX  PBVBS.   See  Ttpedb  Fetd. 

JAIME.   See  Jameb. 

JAIKB,     H^mll  (jAfHS-JUAlT-CABLOS-AL- 

F0IT80- Felipe  de  BoBB6N-AffJou) ,  Don  (1870- 
),  Duee  of  MAmiD.  A  Carlist  claimant 
of  the  Spanish  throne,  son  of  the  Bourbon 
Prince  called  Don  Carlos  (1848-1909)  and  of 
Marguerite  of  Parma.  He  was  bom  in  Vevey, 
Switeerland,  received  a  military  education  in 
Austria  and  England,  and  entered  the  Russian 
am^,  in  which  he  became  a  colonel.  He  made 
his  reddence  at  Frohsdorf,  near  Vienna.  His 
father's  death  in  July,  1900,  left  him  the  head 
of  the  royal  Spanish  house  of  Bourbon-AnjoUt 
and  for  a  time  in  1909  and  1910  the  apparmt 
lack  of  harmony  between  the  Vatican  and  the 
Spanish  government  gave  rise  to  rumors  of  a 
new  Carlist  uprising. 

JAUTISK,  jln^m  (from  Skt  juina,  from 
yino,  conqueror,  a  name  given  to  the  founder  of 
the  religion,  from  ji,  to  conquer).  The  name 
given  to  a  schismatic  religion  of  ear^  India, 
which  arose  as  a  protest  against  Brahmaniaa 
about  the  same  time  as  did  Buddhism  and  be- 
came an  important  rival  of  the  latter,  although 
resembling  it  in  many  respects.  It  still  retains 
a  position  as  one  of  the  most  important  among 
the  living  sects  of  the  Hindus  and  daims  over 
1,000,000  bdievers.  Many  adherents  to  its 
teachings  are  found  in  every  province  of  Upper 
Hindustan,  in  the  cities  alow  tiie  Ganges,  and 
in  Calcutta,  but  more  especially  to  the  westward, 
in  the  states  of  Mewar  and  Merwara,  in  Gujarat, 
and  southward  along  the  upper  part  of  the 
Malabar  coast  and  scatterM  tiiroughout  the 
peninsula.  The  Jains  are  among  the  wealthiest 
and  most  infiuential  members  of  the  Hindu  com- 
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mvad^,  u  they  ue  devoted  largely  to  mercan- 
tile pnnuita.  Accwdingly  their  temples,  the 
moBt  famous  of  which  are  those  <rf  Mount  Abu, 
are  among  the  finest  in  India.  In  their  way 
of  living  they  are  refined  and  simple,  and  in 
their  manners  they  are  gentle  and  attractive. 
It  is  now  generally  believed  that  Jainism  ante- 
dated Buddbism  in  its  beginnings,  and  that  its 
ezpoonder,  Tardhamina  luhavira,  was  an 
older  oontemporary  ot  the  Buddha.  The  name 
MaMMnt  itadi  is  appellative  and  means  the 
great  hero.'  He  is  also  called  feooltn  or  Sar- 
vafna  (omniscient),  Siddha  (accomplished), 
Tirthakara  (finder  of  the  ford),  etc.  Another 
name  given  to  the  deified  saints  of  the  faith  is 
Arhat  (venerable,  holy) ;  accordingly  the  fol- 
lowers of  these  Bpirituial  leaders  are  sometimes 
called  Arhatas.  Bfahavira,  the  founder  of  Jain- 
ism, arose  in  tiie  sixth  century  b.o.  in  the  region 
not  far  from  the  holy  cily  of  Benares,  which 
waa  the  territory  lilcenrise  that  gave  birth  to 
Buddhism.  His  family  name  was  Jnfltriputra^ 
and  he  is  referred  to  in  tiie  Buddhist  wntings 
as  Nataputta,  which  was  the  form  of  the  name 
in  his  own  dialect  of  Magadha  (q.v.).  His 
father's  name  in  the  same  vernacular  appears 
as  Siddhattha;  his  mother's  as  Trisala.  It  is 
said  that  on  tiieir  death,  in  his  thirtieth  year, 
he  renounced  his  hcnne  and  petty  kingdom,  gave 
up  his  wife  and  his  danditer,  and  bMame  a  re- 
ligious devotee  and  recmse.  For  12  years  he 
practiced  the  most  rigorous  kind  of  asceticism 
and  then  devoted  the  remaining  30  years  of  his 
life  to  preaching  and  teaching  and,  like  Buddha, 
to  organizing  his  faith  and  the  religious  order 
of  his  community-  His  death  must  have  oc- 
curred before  Buddha's,  as  the  latter  refers  to 
tiiat  event.  The  reputed  teacher  d  Uahavira 
was  Vaxin  or  FarAvanatha,  who  belonged  to 
the  pre-Buddhistic  sect  of  the  Nirgranthas 
(without  bonds,  free  from  ties,  onancipated), 
and  this  religious  master  must  have  flourished 
not  later  than  the  seventh  century  b.c.  There 
is  evidence  also  of  Mahavira's  having  also  been 
influenced  by  a  stem  ascetic  named  Gosala,  who 
was  for  a  time  bis  associate  and  pupil,  but 
afterward  his  rival  and  the  leader  «  another 
aetA  of  minor  importance. 

The  tenets  pf  the  Jainas  or  Arhatas  are  in 
several  respects  analogous  to  those  of  the  Bud- 
dhists (see  BuDOHiBU),  and  like  them  go  back 
to  the  principles  of  the  Sankhya  and  Yoga 
(qq.v.)  philosophy;  but  th^  resemble  in  others 
those  of  the  Brahmanical  Hindus.  With  the 
Buddhists  th^  share  in  the  denial  of  the  divine 
origin  and  anthmity  of  the  Vedaa,  and  in  the 
wOTship  of  eertain  saints,  vhmn  they  ocmsider 
snperior  to  the  other  b^iOB  of  ttie  pantheon. 
Thi^  differ,  indeed,  fnmi  them  in  regard  to 
the  history  of  these  personages,  but  the  original 
notiwi  which  prevails  in  both  worships  is  the 
same.  With  the  Brahmanical  Hindus,  on  the 
other  liand,  they  agree  in  admitting  the  insti- 
tution of  caste,  in  performing  the  ceremonies 
called  Samakarxu  (see  Sambkaba.)^  and  in  recc^ 
nizing  some  of  the  subordinate  deities  oi  the 
Hindu  pantheon,  at  least  apparently,  as  tii^  do 
not  pay  especial  homage  to  them,  and  as  they 
disr^ard  completely  all  those  Brahmanical  rites 
which  involve  the  destruction  of  animal  life. 
Their  teaching,  however,  transcends  the  bounds 
of  the  Aryan  world,  l>eing  intended  also  for  the 
despised  Sudras  and  Mlecnhas  (Europeans).  It 
deserves  notice,  too,  that  though  rejecting  in 
general  the  authority  of  the  Vedas,  tiiey  admit 
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it  and  quote  Vedie  texts  if  the  doctrines  of  the 
latt«-  are  conformable  to  the  Jaina  tenets.  The 
Jainas  are  thoroughgoing  hylosoists,  recognis- 
ing a  phobic  element  ijtva)  in  every  material 
object.  Apart  from  this  they  have  no  well- 
rounded-out  metaphysical  theory,  as  they  hold 
the  doctrine  {syOd-vOda)  that  "yes"  and  'W 
may  at  the  same  time  be  predicated. 

Acoording  to  their  doetrine,  all  objects,  ma- 
terial or  abstract,  are  arranged  under  nine 
categories,  called  tattvas,  truth,  or  principles, 
of  which  the  ninth  and  Is^  is  called  mdJua,  de- 
liverance or  liberation  of  the  vital  spirit  from 
the  bonds  of  action,  i.e.,  final  emancipation,  sal- 
vation. It  is  identical  with  the  Nirvana  of  the 
Buddhist.  To  reach  such  an  emancipation  the 
most  stringent  asceticism  and  self-mortification 
for  12  years  are  essential.  Salvation  can  be  ob- 
tained only  through  such  observances  and  the 
*^ree  Gons,**  which  are  the  treasures  of  the 
faith.  Theae  are  "right  knowledge,  right  con- 
ception, and  rigfrt  actions.*'  These  latter,  which 
are  synonymous  with  virtue,  are  fivefold:  (1) 
noninjury  {ahimaH) ;  (2)  kindness,  and  true  but 
pleasant  sx>ealnng;  (3)  uprightness,  especially 
shown  by  nonsta&ling;  (4)  purity  in  thought, 
word,  and  deed;  (5)  renunciation  of  worldly 
interests.  This  freeing  of  the  spirit  from  the 
bonds  of  mat^al  things  will  eome  throuf^  sue- 
cesrivB  rrincamations;  it  will  mean  true  re- 
lease, bnt  tiie  spirit  will  retain  its  individuality. 

The  principles  of  faith,  as  mentioned  before, 
are  common  to  all  classes  of  Jainas,  but  some 
differences  occur  in  the  practice  of  their  duties, 
as  they  are  divided  into  religions  and  lay  orders, 
Yatia  (which  amolig  the  Svetambaras  include 
women),  and  Bravaka$  or  VpHtakat.  Both,  of 
eouTB^  must  place  implicit  belief  tat  the  doc- 
trines of  thdr  saints;  but  the  7aH  has  to  lead 
a  life  of  abstinence,  silence,  and  continence.  He 
should  wear  a  thin  cloth  over  his  mouth  to 
prevent  insects  from  flying  into  it,  and  he 
should  carry  a  brush  to  sweep  the  place  on 
which  he  is  about  to  sit,  to  remove  any  living 
creature  out  of  the  way  of  danger.  Their  high- 
est law  of  duly  is  not  to  barm  any  living  crea- 
ture, and  their  doctrine  of  metu^Nqyehosis  does 
not  stop  at  animal  existences,  but  it  includes 
the  inanimate  world  aa  well.  The  saintly  Yati 
may  dispense  with  all  acts  of  worship;  while 
the  SrHvaka  has  to  add  to  the  observance  of  the 
religious  and  moral  duties  the  practical  worship 
of  the  saints  and  a  profound  reverence  for  his 
more  pious  brethren.  The  secular  Jain  must, 
like  the  ascetic,  practice  the  four  virtues — ^lib- 
erality, gmtleness,  piety,  and  penance;  he  must 
govern  his  mind,  tongue,  and  acts;  abstain  at 
certain  seasons  from  salt,  flowers,  gre^  fruits, 
roots,  bon^,  grapes,  tobacco;  drink  water  thrice 
strained,  and  never  leave  a  liquid  uncovered  lest 
an  insect  should  be  drowned  in  it;  it  is  his  duty 
also  to  visit  daily  a  temple  where  some  of  the 
images  of  the  Jain  saints  are  placed,  walk 
round  it  three  times,  make  an  olwisance  to  the 
image,  and  make  offerings  of  fruits  or  flowers, 
vrhile  pronouncing  some  sneh  formula  as  "Salu- 
tation to  the  Saints,  to  the  Pure  Existences,  to 
the  Sages,  to  the  Teachers,  to  all  the  Devout  in 
the  world."  The  reader  in  a  Jain  temple  is  a 
Yati,  but  the  ministrant  priest  is  not  seldom  a 
Brahman,  and  the  presence  of  such  Brahmanical 
ministrants  seems  to  have  introduced  several 
innovations  in  their  worship.  In  Upper  India 
the  ritual  in  uae  is  often  intermixed  with  for- 
mulas belonging  more  properly  to  tiie  Saiva 
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and  Sakta  worship,  and  images  of  Siva  and  his 
consort  have  their  place  in  Jaina  temples.  In 
the  soutii  of  India  they  appear,  as  mentioned 
b«for^  to  obserre  also  all  the  essential  rites  or 
Samskaras  of  the  Brahmanical  Hindu.  The  fes* 
tlvals  of  the  Jainas  are  especially  those  relating 
to  events  in  the  life  of  their  dei^ed  saints;  but 
tfa^  observe  also  several  common  to  other 
Hindus,  as  the  sprii^  festival,  the  Sripanchami, 
and  others. 

The  Jains  are  divided  into  two  principal  divi- 
sions, Digamharas  and  Sve^tmbaras.  The  for- 
mer word  means  'sky-clad,'  or  naked,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  Oymnosophists,  or  naked  dev- 
otees, to  whom  the  Gredc  wnten  allude,  were 
Jaina;  but  this  is  not  quite  certain.  (See  0th- 
irosoPHisTS.)  They  seem  to  be  identical  with 
the  Ninnthas  (Nirgranthas)  mentioned  in  Bud- 
dhist Pali  writinffs  and  in  an  inscription  of 
Asoka.  If  this  identiflcation  is  correct,  Nata- 
putta,  a  leader  of  the  NiRantha  sect,  is  identical 
with  Jnatriputra  Mahfivlra.  At  the  present  day 
ascetics  of  the  Digambara  class  wear  colored 
mrmentB  and  confine  the  disuse  of  dotiies  to 
ue  period  of  their  meals.  Svetemiharu  meaits 
'one  who  wean  white  garments';  but  the  differ- 
ences between  these  two  very  ancient  divisions 
are  far  from  being  restricted  to  that  of  dress; 
it  is  said  to  c<Hnprehaid  a  list  of  700  topics,  of 
which  84  are  considered  to  be  of  paramount 
importance.  In  the  south  of  India  the  Jains 
are  divided  into  two  castes;  in  Upper  Hindustan 
they  are  all  of  <Hie  caste.  It  is  renuukable, 
however,  that  among  themselves  they  recognise 
a  number  of  families  between  which  no  atet' 
marriage  can  take  place,  and  that  Qiey  resemble 
in  this  respect  also  the  ancirat  Brahmanical 
Hindus,  who  established  similar  restrictions  in 
their  religious  codes. 

As  regards  the  pantheon  of  the  Jaina  creed  it 
is  more  fantastic  than  that  of  the  Brahmanic 
sects,  whence  it  is  borrowed  to  a  great  extent, 
but  wlthoiit  ain^  of  the  poetical  and  philosoph- 
ical interest  which  inheres  ia  the  gods  of  the 
Vedic  time.  The  bluest  rank  among  their  num- 
berless hosts  of  divme  beings — divided  by  them 
into  four  classes,  with  various  sutidivisions — 
they  assign  to  the  deified  saints,  whom  they  call 
Jina,  ArhMt,  or  Tirthakara,  i.e.,  prophet,  besides 
a  variety  of  other  generic  names.  The  Jainas 
enximerate  24  TirthUEaras  of  their  past  age,  24 
of  the  preamt,  and  24  of  the  age  to  come;  and 
they  Invest  these  holy  personagee  with  36  super- 
human attributea  of  the  moat  ex^vagant  enar- 
aeter.  Notwithstanding  the  sameness  M  tiiese 
attributes,  they  distinguish  the  24  Jinas  of  the 
present  age  from  each  other  in  color,  stature, 
and  longevity.  Two  of  them  are  red,  two  white, 
two  blue,  two  black;  the  rest  are  of  a  gcdden 
hue  or  a  yellowish  brown.  The  otiier  two  pecu- 
liarities are  regulated  by  them  with  equal  pre- 
cision, and  according  to  a  system  of  decrement, 
fmn  Riahabha,  the  first  Jlna,  who  was  600  wAes 
in  stature,  and  lived  8,400,000  great  years,  down 
to  Mahsvira,  the  twenfy-fourth,  who  had  degen- 
erated to  the  size  of  a  man  and  was  no  more 
than  40  years  on  earth,  the  age  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Par^ranatha,  not  exceeding  100  yeara. 
The  present  worship  is  almost  restricted  to  the 
last  two  Tirthakaras;  and  these  may  be  con- 
sidered as  histwical  personages.  As,  moreover, 
amone  the  disclplea  of  Mahavira  tibere  ia  one 
Indrabhati,  who  is  called  Oftuta^u^  and  aa 
Oantama  la  also  a  name  of  Uie  founder  of  the 
Buddha  faitii,  it  haa  been  though  that  Gautama 
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Sakyamuni,  the  Buddha,  is  alluded  to;  but  this 
is  not  accepted,  although  Buddha  calls  himsdf 
by  the  title  of  Jina  (the  conquering  one),  and 
the  Buddhist  scriptures  also  sometimes  speak 
of  him  as  the  twenty-fifth  Buddha  or  Jina. 

Jainism,  in  contrart  to  Buddhism,  never  spread 
beyond  the  bounds  of  India;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  lived  longer  than  Buddhism  in  the  land 
that  gave  it  birth.  Prakrit  ia  the  canonical 
speech  of  Jainism,  but  the  sacred  literature  of 
the  Jains  ia  uninteresting  or  stupid. 

Bibliography.  Among  the  best  older  essays 
on  the  tenet^  mythology,  observances,  and  lito'- 
ature  of  this  sect  are  those  <rf  Wilson,  B8say$, 
vol.  1  (London,  and  Colebrooke,  in  his 

MtseeUoMou*  BMayt,  ed.  1^  Cowell,  toL  ii  (ibi, 
1873).  More  recent  and  important  is  the  sketch 
by  Monier-WUliama,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
AaiaUo  Society,  v(A.  xx  (London,  1888) ;  Jacobi 
(q.v.),  "Jaina  Sutras,"  in  tiie  Sacred  Book*  of 
the  Boat,  vols,  xxii,  xlv  (Oxford,  1884-05) ; 
BQhler,  On  the  Indian  Beet  of  the  Jainae,  trans- 
lated from  the  Crennan  by  Burgess  (London, 
1903);  "Eine  Jaina  Dogmatik,"  in  Detittche 
MorgetiiAnd.  Oeaelleoh.,  Zeitechrift,  voL  Ix,  pp. 
287-825,  512-61  (Leipzig,  1006);  the  exoeUent 
outline  ^  Hopkins,  "Jainism,"  in  B^igitm  of 
India  (Boston,  1896);  Schubring,  AoAraiga- 
aCtra,  ertter  Srutaakandkot  text  uid  glossary 
(Leipjag,  1910);  Jhaveii,  The  Firtt  PHnciplc* 
of  the  Jain  PhUotophy  (London,  1910) ;  War- 
ren, Jainiem  in  Western  Qarb  as  a  Solution  to 
Liftft  Great  Problem*  (Madras,  1912).  On  Jaina 
literature  oonault;  Weber,  Sacred  lAterature  of 
the  <7iHM,  translated  by  Smyth  (Bombay,  1893) ; 
Barodia,  Hietory  and  Literature  of  Jainiem  (ib., 
1909).  On  Jain  architecture:  Fergusson,  Cave 
Temples  of  India  (London,  1880),  and  Burgess, 
Buddhist  and  Jaina  Caves  (ib.,  1881-83).  On 
Jaina  epigraphy :  Gu&inot,  Repertoire  d'ipi- 
graphic  Jaina  pr6cM4  tPune  eaquiese  de  VJUs- 
toire  du  Jainitme  d^aprit  le»  inscriptions  (Paris, 
1008).  For  a  bibliography,  oonault  the  List  of 
Sanskrit  and  Bindi  Manuscripts  Purt^ased  by 
Order  of  Oovemment  and  Deposited  in  the  San- 
skrit College,  Benares,  diaring  the  Tears  190S, 
1905-06,  and  1909  (Allahabad,  1004-10) ;  6a«ri- 
not,  Essai  de  bibliographic  Jaina  (Paria,  1006) ; 
Hllttemann,  Die  JnataereShlungen  im  aeohstcn 
Anga  des  Kanons  der  Jinisten  (Strassburg, 
1907 ) ;  Bamett,  The  Antagada-das&o  and  Afiut- 
tarovavOiya-das&o,  translated  from  the  Prakrit 
(London,  1907);  Gu«rinot,  "Notes  de  biblio- 
graphie  Jaina,"  in  the  Journal  Asiatiquet  vol. 
xiv,  pp.  47-148  (Paris,  1900). 

jAjQTTIA  (jIn'tI-4)  HTLLS.  A  mountain- 
ous region  of  Assam,  Britiah  India,  covering  an 
area  of  about  2000  square  miles.  With  the 
Khasi  Hills  it  gives  its  name  to  a  governmental 
district.  Coal  and  limestone  are  the  chief  min- 
eral products;  rice  is  grown.  The  hill  villagBi 
are  inhabited  chiefly  1^  Panars,  a  raoe  which 
differs  in  language  and  creed  from  the  Kba^ 
who  call  them  Syntenga. 

JAIPUB,  jl-pOQr',  or  JETTOBS,  -pftr'.  A 
native  Rajputana  state,  India,  bordering  on 
Bikanir,  Bnartpur,  Gwalior,  Jodhpur,  and  other 
r^ons  (Map:  India,  C  3).  Area,  16,579  aquare 
miles.  The  surface  is  generally  level  exc^t  to 
the  north  and  northwest,  where  it  ia  broken  by 
a  spur  of  the  Aravalli  Mountains.  It  is  sparsdy 
watered,  but  this  defeot  ia  gradually  being  over- 
ocmie  1^  extmaive  irrlgauon  wt^ca.  Com, 
Triieat,  barley,  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar  oanei  and 
the  poppy  are  cultivated,  and  came  are  ndaed. 
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Woolen  BBd  cotton  clotbs,  chintz,  statuary,  pot- 
tery, braaa  and  lacquer  work  are  manufactured. 
Copper,  cobalt,  black  and  white  marble  are 
found  in  the  hills.  Capita],  Jaipur.  Pop.,  1901, 
2,668.666;  1911,  2,636,647. 

JAIFITB,  or  JEYFOBB.  The  capital  of  the 
protected  state  of  the  same  name,  Rajputana.  It 
IB  perhaps  the  handsMnest  and  most  regularly 
built  of  the  native  towns  of  India  (Map:  India, 
C  3).  It  lies  160  miles  west  of  Agra.  It  is 
built  on  a  plain  surrounded  by  fort^capped  hills, 
except  to  the  southwest,  where  the  plain  merges 
into  a  desert.  It  was  founded  in  1728,  is  in- 
closed by  a  fortified  wall,  20  feet  thick,  pierced 
seven  gates,  and  has  paved  streets  111  feet 
wide,  laid  out  at  rif^t  angles.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  Naharsarh,  an  almost  inac- 
cessible fort,  dominatiog  the  city  from  the  north- 
west; the  palace  of  the  hbtharaja  with  its 
beautiful  pleasure  gardens;  the  Ishwari  Minar 
(mhiaret  piercing  neaTcn) ;  the  splendid  Ma- 
barajan  chattris  or  oenotai^s}  the  observatory; 
Hall  of  the  Winds;  and  the  Mayo  Hospital. 
Jaipur  has  municipal  water  works  supplied  by  a 
tributary  stream  of  the  C^umbul,  is  fitted  hj 
gas,  and  its  fine  puUic  park  contains  a  zoOlogiou 
garden  covering  70  acres.  Its  schools  in^ude 
the  Maharaja's  College,  the  Oriental  College, 
the  Sanskrit  CtJlege,  and  a  school  of  art.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  British  resideni^  and  Is  an  im- 
portant onunercial  and  indnstnal  eontre  with 
mmrishing  baaars  and  banking  and  fa«dbig  cs- 
tablishmoits.  Colored  muslins,  carpets,  cloths, 
statuary,  gold  oiamel  ware,  pottery,  brass  work, 
and  jewelry  constitute  the  chief  manufactures. 
The  town  has  two  large  cotton  compresses. 
Pop.,  1901,  160,167;  I9I1,  137,098.  Amber,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Jaipur,  5  miles  distant,  has 
picturesque  ruins  of  a  for^  a  palace,  a  mosque, 
temples,  and  tombs. 

JAX.  A  tn^ieal  tree  closely  rdated  to  the 
breadfruit  tree.   8ee  Jack  Tbee. 

JAXIE,  fi^i  (South  American  name).  A 
South  American  fn^  {Pseudia  parttdowa),  of  the 
family  Cystignathi^e,  remukable  for  the  rela- 
tively great  size  of  its  tadpoles.  It  is  entirely 
aquf^ic  and  richly  colored  with  bright  green, 
bronze,  and  black  above  and  shining  yellow 
below,  but  all  these  colors  disappear  in  a  dull- 
brown  hue  isunediately  after  death.  Hie  length 
of  the  adult  is  only  from  2  to  2^  inches,  yet  its 
tadpoles  reach  a  leagtii  of  more  than  10  inches, 
two-thirds  of  which  consists  of  a  thick,  muscu- 
lar taiL  As  the  transformation  proceeds,  it 
sluinks  steadily,  until,  when  ready  to  leave  the 
water,  the  tadpole  is  hardly  more  Hum  1  inch 
in  length. 

JAXJOKEBTA,  jfik^yft-ker'tA.  A  dty  of 
Java.    See  Jokjokabta. 

7AX0B^  s^'Mp,  LuDwift  Bxaaaott  von  (1769- 
I8B7).  A  German  ectmomist,  bom  at  Wettin. 
He  studied  at  the  Univer^ty  of  Halle,  where 
he  became  [>rofes8or  of  philosi^hy  in  1791. 
Whai  the  university  was  suppreued  by  Napo- 
leon in  1807,  he  accepted  the  chair  of  political 
economy  at  Kharkov,  Rusaia.  was  appointed  to 
a  commission  to  examine  the  finances  of  tjie 
Empire,  and  subsequently  held  other  posts  under 
tiw  Russian  government.  In  1816  he  returned 
to  lUlle  as  professor  of  political  economy.  His 
writings  include:  Prolegomena  zur  praktiachen 
Philoeophie  (1787);  Orundri«8  der  allgemeinen 
Logik  (1788;  4th  ed.,  1800);  Antimachiavell 
(1794;  2d  ed.,  1706) ;  GrwtdaStze  der  National- 
ekonomie  (1806;  3d  ed.,  1826);  Bntumrf  ernes 


CrimtnttigesetzbuohB  fUr  das  nuaische  Reich 
(1818) ;  BinUitung  in  daa  Btudium  der  Staata- 
winetuohaften  (1810);  StaalafinanineiatenMhaft 
(2  vols.,  1821). 

JAXtrNS,  jA-kCSUs'.  A  mixed  race,  inhabit- 
ing the  protected  State  of  Johore  at  the  extreme 
south  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  They  are  the  off- 
spring of  the  Malays  with  the  more  aboriginal 
Sakai  (q.v.)  of  the  interior.  The  Jakuns  seem 
rather  taller,  lighter  in  color,  and  finer-featured 
than  the  SakaC  who  are  g«ierally  classed  as 
N^itbe.  Information  concerning  these  people 
will  be  found  in  Stevens,  "Anthropolo^scne  Be- 
merknngen  fiber  die  Eingeborenen  von  Malacoa,** 
in  the  Zeitackrift  fUr  Ethnologie  (Berlin,  1897). 

JAKTTTSE,  yA-kSStsk'.  Another  spelling  for 
the  name  of  a  territory  and  its  capital  in  Si- 
beria,  See  under  Yakutsk. 

JAL,  zh&l,  AUQCSTi:  (1796-1873).  A  Fi«nch 
author,  bom  at  Lytms.  He  was  educated  at  the 
naval  school  in  Brest  and  led  a  company  of  the 
cadets  in  the  defense  of  Paris  during  uie  Hun- 
dred Days  (1815).  His  first  literary  work  was 
done  on  Le  Fureteur,  Le  Miroir,  and  La  Pat^ 
dore,  liberal  journals.  Afterward  he  became 
well  known  as  an  art  critic.  In  1831  he  received 
official  charge  of  the  marine  archives  and  wrote 
in  this  connection  a  nautical  riossary  and 
L'AroMologie  nacale  ( 1839 ) .  The  fruit  of  much 
of  his  labor  is  embodied  in  his  great  Diction- 
iMtre  critique  de  Mopraphte  et  (fkwfotre  ( 1864) . 
He  aUo  wrote  a  memoir,  published  postJam- 
mously.  Souvmira  (Tim  homme  de  lettrea  (1877), 
and  several  other  works  on  art  and  archteology. 

j-AIiAIiABAP,  ja-l&'U-b&d'.  A  town  of  Af- 
ghanistan.   See  JtLAI-ABAD. 

JALAL-UD-DIN  (jft-l&r-vd-den')  MU'- 
HAICUAD.   See  Aebab. 

JALAL-ITD-DIN  Bt^,  rSCm*  (1207-73). 
A  Persian  philosopher  and  poet,  and  the  greatest 
of  all  the  mystics  of  the  (Orient.  He  was  bom 
at  Balkh  in  Ehorassan,  of  noble  and  wealthy 
parents,  and  under  the  careful  training  of  his 
father,  Baha-ud-Din,  a  scholar  of  wide  repute, 
early  became  a  visionary  and  a  mystic  He 
subsequently  studied  at  Aleppo  and  Damascus 
and  in  1231  succeeded  his  father  as  the  head  of 
the  college  at  Iconium  ( Konieb )  in  Asia  Minor. 
He  came  for  three  years  under  the  influence  of 
a  wandering  dervlab,  Shams-ud-Din  of  Tabriz, 
whose  mysterious  death  in  1247  he  commemo- 
rated by  founding  the  Manlaw  Order  of  Der- 
vishes, a  Sufistic  sect.  For  them  he  wrote  the 
Mathnaiot,  a  collection  of  tales  and  moral  pre- 
cepts containing  40,000  couplets,  in  six  books, 
in  imitation  of  similar  poems  by  Senas^i  and 
Farid-nd-Dln  Attar.  This  didactic  work,  which 
surpasses  its  models,  has  been  partly  translated 
into  English  Redhouse  (London.  1881), 
Wbinfield  (ib.,  1887  and  1901),  and  Nicholson 
(1001),  and  into  Qerman  by  Rosen  (Leipzig, 
1849).  Another  work,  the  DiioAn,  a  collection 
of  lyrics  of  high  poetic  merit  and  great  ori^- 
nality,  has  also  oeen  preserved  and  was  pub- 
lished, with  a  translation  and  notes,  by  Rosen- 
sweig  (Vienna,  1838).  Of  all  the  Persian  Sufis, 
Jalaf-ud-Dln  ia  the  most  important.  To  him  the 
Ego,  the  world,  and  the  Kvine  are  one  (see 
SuTiBU),  and  in  his  works  for  the  fint  time  in 
Persian  mysticism  we  find  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration taught.  Consult :  Eth£,  "Neupersische 
Literatur,"  in  Geiger  and  Kuhn,  Orundriaa  der 
•nmtscAeii  PhUologie,  vol.  ii  (Strasaburg.  1896- 
1904) ;  Browne.  Literary  Hiatory  of  Peraia  (New 
Yori^  1906) ;  Davis,  The  PerauM  Mystioa,  JaUh 
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u'<^d(n  RAmt  iih.,  1908) ;  Wilson.  Tfus  Masnavi, 
Book  II,  Translated  for  the  Firat  Time  from  the 
Persian  into  Prose  (London,  1910). 

JAT.ANDHAR,  jfll'on-dSr,  or  OTTLLUN- 
DSE.  A  divisim  of  the  Punjab  (q.T.)>  British 
India  (S£ap:  India,  C  2).  It  oomprigei  the  dis- 
faicts  oi  Eangra,  HoBhiarpnr,  Jalandhar,  Lndhi- 
ana,  and  Firozpur,  and  has  an  M«a  of  19,394 
square  miles.  Pop.,  1901,  4.305,724;  1911,  3.- 
967,724.    Capital.  Jalaodhar. 

JAIiAMDHAB,  or  JtTLLTTNDEB..  The  cap- 
ital of  a  district  and  division  of  the  same  name 
in  the  Punjab.  British  India,  260  miles  north- 
vest  of  Delhi  (Map:  India.  C  2).  It  is  in  a 
productive  agricultural  and  sporting  district 
and  anciratlj  was  a  fortified  place  of  impor- 
tance, the  capital  of  tlie  Bajput  Katoch  Kiiw- 
dom  as  early  as  tiie  fourth  oentuiy  B.C.  It 
numnfaetores  slll^  flour,  cabinetwork,  ixoa,  and 
brass.  Its  fine  cantonment,  where  a  garrisui  of 
two  batteries  of  artillery  is  stationed  inuosing 
the  public  gardens,  covers  7^  square  miles. 
Pop.,  1901,  67.736;  1911,  69,318. 

JAI/AP  (Sp.  jalapa).  A  well-known  purga- 
tive medicine.  It  is  the  root  of  Ipomtea  jalapa, 
a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Convolvulacete.  It 
is  found  In  Mexie<^  at  an  deration  of  about 
0000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  town  of  Jalapa.  or  Xalapa, 
from  which  its  name  is  derived.  It  is  a  perra- 
nial  twining  plant,  with  large  flowers  and  a 
tumip-like  root,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  hazel- 
nut to  that  of  a  mairs  fist.  The  roots  when 
fre^  are  white  and  fleshy  and  abound  in  a 
milky  juice.  They  are  prepared  for  the  market 
by  drying.  Jalap  was  long  confused  with  ftUier 

Slants,  among  them  MiroMlia  jalapa,  known  in 
ower  gardens  as  marvel  of  Peru. 
Jalap  seems  to  have  been  first  introduced  into 
England  as  a  medicine  about  1609. 


jaulp. 


The  dried  roots  are  brown  and  wrinkled  ex- 
ternally and  of  a  deep  yeUowiah-graj  color  in- 
ternally; their  odor  is  faint  and  disagreeable, 
and  their  taste  is  nauseous.  The  active  ingredi- 
ent is  ihe  resinous  portion,  which  contains  con- 
Tohnilin.  Jalap  resin  may  be  distinguished  from 
common  resin  by  its  insolubility  in  volatile  oils. 
Jalap  is  a  valuable  cathartic,  but  is  seldom  given 
alone.  It  is  an  ingredient  of  the  compoimd 
cathartic  pill  of  the  United  States  Pharmaco- 
pceia.  Its  purgative  action  is  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  calomel,  and  its  bydragogue 
action  by  bitartrate  of  potash,  while  its  t^d- 
ency  to  produce  griping  is  obviated  by  the  addi- 
tion  of  a  little  finger.  In  the  form  of  CMDpound 
jalap  powder,  which  consists  of  one  put  of 


powdered  jalap,  two  parts  of  bitartrate  of  pot- 
ash, and  a  little  ginger,  it  is  of  great  ararice  in 
some  kinds  of  dropsy  in  eonsequmoe  ol  its  I7- 
dragwue  acti(m. 

JALAPA,  or  TAT.  A  PA.  H&-l&'p&.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexioo.  situated 
mt  an  eUrvation  of  4800  feet  on  the  slope  of  the 
extinct  volcano  of  Cofre  de  Perote,  60  miles 
norUiwest  of  Vera  Cruz  (Map:  Mexico,  L  8). 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  gardens  and  is  much 
frequented  as  a  health  resort  the  people  of 
Vera  Cruz.  It  is  well  built,  with  a  handsome 
plaza  and  beautiful  promenades  in  the  suburbs, 
and  has  a  fine  cathedral,  containing  paintings 
hy  the  Spanish  masters,  a  Fran<ascan  convent 
built  in  ISSO,  various  sohods,  and  hospitals. 
It  has  several  timea  been  the  c^iital  of  the 
state,  and  prior  to  the  advent  of  railways  had 
considerable  importance,  being  on  the  route  con- 
necting Mexico  City  with  Vera  Cruz.  It  now 
carries  on  some  trcide  in  the  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  the  r^cm  and  has  a  number  of  small 
cotton  and  cigar  factories.  Pop,  1900,  iKI,388} 
1910,  24,816. 

JALISCO,  or  ZALISOO,  HA-le'skO.  One  of 
the  states  of  Mexico,  bounded  by  Uie  Territory 
of  Tepic  and  the  states  of  Durango,  Zaoi^ecas, 
and  Ammm  Galimtes  00  the  north,  Guanajuato 
and  MichoacAn  on  the  east,  Miohoacftn  and  Co- 
lima  on  the  south,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the 
west  (Map:  Mexico,  G  7).  Area.  33,495  square 
miles.  The  narrow  strip  of  coast  land  is  low 
and  well  indented.  The  western  part  of  the 
state  rises  towards  the  Sierra  Madre  in  a  series 
of  temused  plateaus,  on  which  are  scattered  a 
number  of  voloanle  cones  and  isolated  peaks, 
tiie  two  highest  of  which  are  the  volcano  c5olima 
(12,750  feet)  and  the  extinct  Nevado  (14,864 
feet).  The  central  portion  is  occupied  by  the 
Sierra  Madre  del  Pacfflco,  which  divides  the  state 
into  two  parts,  the  eastern  half  forming  a  part 
of  the  great  Mexican  central  plateau,  Anahuac 
(q.v.),  with  an  devation  of  over  6000  feet 
Jalisco  has  numerous  lakes,  including  the  largest 
lake  of  Mexioi^  CSiapala  <q.T.),  druned  by  the 
Kfo  Grande  de  Santiago,  which  with  its  tribu- 
tary, the  Verde,  is  the  chief  river  of  the  state. 
The  climate  is  hot  and  unbealthful  in  the  low- 
lands of  the  coast,  but  moderate  in  the  interior. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile  along  the  rivers  and  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Btat&  Com,  wheat,  to- 
bacco, cotton,  sugar,  and  indigo  are  the  chief 
agricultural  products.  Stock  raising  is  also 
carried  on  extensively,  and  ridi  diver  mines  are 
worked.  The  chief  manufactured  products  are 
coarse  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  pottny,  sad- 
dlery, tequila  (a  spirituous  liquor),  and  prod* 
ucts  of  tobacco.  Pop.,  1910,  1.208,856,  consist- 
ing largely  of  Indians.  The  state  is  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  and  wealthy  of  Mexico.  The 
capital  is  Guadalajara  (q^v.) .  Jalisco  once 
formed  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nueva  Galicia. 
Consult  T.  £.  Smith,  Handbook  of  the  Mineral 
Resources  of  the  Btate  of  Jaliaao  (Guadalajara, 
1905). 

'JALTTZT,  jSlnnt   See  Mabshaxx.  Islaitds. 

JAJEAICA,  j&  mi'kit.  The  largest  of  tiie 
British  West  Indian  Islands,  situated  90  miles 
south  of  Cuba  and  100  miles  west  of  Haiti, 
between  lat.  17°  43'  and  18"  32'  N.  and 
long.  76"  ir  and  78»  21'  W.  (Map:  West 
Indies,  C  3).  It  is  144  miles  in  its  greatest 
length  and  about  50  miles  in  its  widest  part. 
Area,  about  4207  square  miles.  The  sorfaoe  rlan 
gradually  from  the  lowlands  of  the  west  ooast 
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towards  the  monntainous  re^ons  of  the  central 
part,  where  some  of  the  peaks  are  over  7000  feet 
h^h.  The  most  important  chain  is  the  Blue 
Mountains,  occupying  the  east  end  of  the  island 
and  containing  the  highest  summits.  Jamaica 
is  favored  with  a  well-indented  coast  line.  There 
are  about  16  harbors,  the  moat  important  being 
on  tiie  Bonfh  coast;  besides,  there  are  numerous 
smaller  inlets  affording  safe  anchorage  for  small 
vessels.  The  rivers  of  the  island  are  numerous 
and  flow  north  and  south,  the  central  mountain 
range  forming  the  watershed  between  the  two 
systems.  Most  of  the  rivers  are  unnavigable  on 
account  of  their  turbulence  and  occasionally 
cause  disastrous  floods.  The  most  important  are 
the  Pluitain  Garden  River,  the  Blaek  River,  Salt 
Kiver,  and  Gabarita.  Some  of  tiie  streams  are 
utilized  for  irrigating  the  sugar  and  fruit  plan- 
tations. The  soil  is  composed  largely  of  sedi- 
mentary deposits  derived  from  tne  red  and 
white  limestone  formations  which  overlie  the 
primitive  granite  that  forms  the  main  structure 
of  the  island.  Some  volcanic  rocks  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  tile  idaoA  uid  a  number  of  hot  min- 
eral springs  afford  the  only  evidenee  of  volcuiie 
actum. 

In  the  general  characteristics  of  its  flora  and 
fauna  Jamaica  resembles  the  other  West  Indian 
islands.  (See  Wist  Indies.)  Its  flora,  which  is 
remarkably  rich  and  varied,  includes  Jamaica 
cedar,  logwood,  fustic,  plantain,  mango,  bamboo, 
cactus,  and  acacia.  The  allspice  tree  (Pimenta 
officittalis)  is  found  almost  exclusively  here. 
Venomous  snakes  are  unknown.  Bird  life  in- 
cludes humming  bird^  the  green  tody,  cuckoos, 
tyrant  birds,  parrots,  and  ouzzards.  The  cli- 
mate of  Jamaica  is,  next  to  its  remarkable  v^- 
tatton,  the  principal  attraction  of  the  island. 
Althou^  it  is  quite  humid  and  warm  near  the 
coast,  the  higher  res^ons  enjoy  a  delightfully 
mild,  dry,  and  equable  climate,  with  an  annual 
range  of  temperature  scarcely  exceeding  ten  de- 
grees, and  with  especially  salutary  effect  in  cases 
of  piUmcmary  diseases.  * 

The  chief  industry  is  agriculture.  The  moun- 
ti^ous  i^ons  are  given  up  largely  to  pasture, 
wUle  the  plantations  are  found  mostly  in  the 
lowlfuids.  Of  the  total  area,  about  2,600,000 
acres  are  reported  as  capable  of  productivity. 
The  cultivated  area  in  1011-12  was  stated  at 
941,708  acres;  in  1912-13,  922,633  acres.  The 
latter  area  comprised :  tilled  lands,  267,276 
acres;  guinea  grass,  162,627;  common  pasture, 
430,064;  common  pasture  and  pimento,  72,766. 
Of  the  tilled  lands,  bananas  occin>ied  81,071 
acres;  ground  provisions  and  mixea  crops,  99,- 
632;  sugar  cane,  31,753;  coffee,  22,276;  coco- 
nuts, 17,377;  cacao,  11,236;  oranges,  1716;  other 
crops,  2217.  The  cultivation  of  sugar  has  de- 
clined in  recent  years,  and  that  of  fruit,  espe- 
cially bananas,  has  increased.  The  banana  out- 
put in  1912  was  nearly  13,400,000  bunches,  val- 
ued at  £1,241,000;  coffee,  £274,700;  cacao,  £139,- 
800;  sugar,  £132,800;  dyewoods,  £88,600;  pi- 
mento, £78,400;  rum,  £67,100.  The  land  is 
divided  into  small  holdings,  those  of  five  acrra 
and  less  numbering  over  60,600  out  of  the  total 
number  of  about  80,000;  but  since  the  resump- 
tion of  East  Indian  inunigration  in  1891,  the 
large  estates  have  been  increasing  in  number. 
The  chief  industrial  establishments  are  the  sugar 
mills,  oil  presses,  tanneries,  etc. 

The  trade  of  the  colony  is  chiefly  with  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada 
Tanking  third;  the  former  prepim&ranoe  of  tiie 


British  trade  has  been  lost  in  favor  of  the  United 
States.  Imports  and  exports  increased  from 
£2,014,477  and  £1,543,267  respectively  in  the 
year  1903-04  to  £3,050,479  and  £2,709,283  in 
1012.  In  the  latter  year  imports  from  and  ex- 
ports to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at 
£1,333,362  and  £858.616;  United  States,  £1,273,- 
389  and  £1,618,614;  Canada,  £291,363  and 
£148,943. 

The  chief  exports  are  fruit,  sugar,  logwood 
extract,  cacao,  rum,  coffee,  and  punento.  The 
proportion  of  sugar  in  the  exports  of  the  colony 
shows  a  decline  from  30.6  per  cent  in  1879  to 
6.1  in  1912;  that  of  rum  from  14.4  per  cent  in 
1879  to  2.6  in  1912;  coffee  declined  from  18.3 
per  cent  to  10.7  during  the  same  period;  ndiile 
fruit  showed  an  increase  from  2.0  per  cent  to 
64.7  during  the  same  period.  The  unports  ara 
composed  chiefly  of  cotton  manufactures,  fldi, 
and  flour. 

Jamaica  is  administered  by  a  governor,  as- 
sisted by  a  priv^  council,  appointed  by  the 
crown,  and  a  legislative  council  consisting  of 
10  members  nominated  by  tiie  governor,  and  14 
elected  by  limited  suffrage,  bendes  five  ex-offldo 
members  and  the  governor.  All  financial  meas- 
ures must  receive  the  approval  of  the  governor 
before  they  are  submitted  to  the  consideration 
the  Legislative  Council.  For  administrative 
purposes  the  island  is  divided  into  16  parishes, 
administered  by  elective  boards.  Administra- 
tively attached  to  Jamaica  are  the  Turks,  Cai- 
cos,  and  Cayman  islands,  and  Morant  and  Pedro 
cays.  Justice  is  administered  by  a  high  court, 
circuit  courts,  and  by  resident  magistrates  in 
the  parishes.  The  revenue  and  OEpenditura  of 
the  colony  for  the  year  1912-13  amounted  re- 
spectively to  £1,432,400  and  £1,649,667.  A  little 
over  30  per  cent  of  the  revenue  was  derived  from 
customs  duties.  The  public  debt  in  1912  was 
£3,843,974.  The  roads  of  the  island  are  imder 
the  control  of  the  ^vernment,  which  also  owns 
and  operates  the  railways.  The  railway  extends 
from  Kingston  to  Montego  Bay  (112.7  miles) 
and  to  INrerton,  in  the  other  direction,  by  a 
bnmch  from  Spanish  Town  ( ITS  miles) ;  also 
to  Port  Antonio  a  branch  from  Bogwalk,  on 
the  Ewerton  branch  (54.6  miles) ;  and  from 
May  Pen  to  Chapelton  (13  miles) ;  total  length 
open  in  1914,  197.4  miles.  There  are  numerous 
fortifications,  and  several  ships  of  the  royal 
navy  are  maintained  at  the  North  American  uid 
West  India  naval  station. 

The  population  of  Jamaica,  aoeording  to  sev- 
eral cmsnses,  is  shown  below: 


White 

Colcffed 

Blaok 

Others 

Total 

1801 . . . 
1871.  .. 
1881.  .. 
1891 . . . 
ISII . . . 

13,810 
13,101 
14.432 
14.692 
15,60S 

81,066 
100,346 
100,046 
121,966 
168,901 

346,374 
392.707 
444,186 
488.624 
630.181 

12,240 
14.220 
•32,306 

441,260 
606,164 
680,804 
639.491 
881,883 

•  East  ladiana,  17,380;  ChineM,  2111;  not  sUted,  2906. 


Since  1891  there  has  been  a  considerable  East 
Indian  immigration;  in  1912  the  East  Indians 
numbered  18,631,  of  whom  2841  were  under  in- 
denture. In  1912-13  the  birth  rate  in  Jamaica 
was  36.8;  death  rate,  26.1;  marriage  rate,  3.7. 
The  Maroons,  the.  descendants  of  furtive  staves, 
are  few  in  number  and  do  not  mix  with  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  island.  The  n^froes  are  en- 
gaged principally  In  agriculture  and  are  to 
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some  eztNit  peasant  proprietors.  The  colored 
population  is  represented  largely  in  the  trades 
and  professions,  while  the  Chinese  are  chiefly 
shopkeepers.  Education  ie  optional  and  to  some 
extent  supported  by  the  government.  Id  1912- 
13  there  were  698  public  elementaiy  schools,  with 
an  enrollment  of  100,170  and  an  average  at- 
tendance of  60,000.  There  is  no  estauisbed 
church.  Accurate  religious  statistics  are  not 
obtainable,  but  the  most  numerous  churches  are 
Anglican  (237),  Baptist  (200),  Weslcyan  Meth- 
odist ( 127 ) ,  and  Presbyterian  ( 82 ) .  The  larger 
towns  are  Kingston  (q.T.),  the  capital,  with 
57,379  inhabitants  in  1911 ;  Spanish  Town,  7119; 
Port  Antonio,  7074;  Montego  Bay,  6616;  Sa- 
vanna-la-Mar,  3400. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Oolumhus  daring 
his  second  voyage  in  May,  1494,  and  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Spaniards  in  1509.  The 
office  of  governor  was  held  by  the  descendants 
of  Columbus  till  the  extinction  of  the  line. 
Under  Spanish  rule  the  native  population  rap- 
idly dwindled  away,  and  before  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  had  become  extinct.  In 
May,  1056,  a  British  expedition  under  Admirals 
Penn  and  Venables  captured  the  island,  and 
England  was  eonflrmed  in  the  possession  of  it 
by  the  Trea^  of  Madrid  in  1670.  The  sugar 
industry,  which  had  its  inception  in  1673,  soon 
developed  into  great  importance,  and  tlie  de- 
mand for  plantation  labor  led  to  the  importa- 
tion of  negro  slaves.  Between  1700  and  1786 
more  than  600,000  negroes  were  brought  into 
Uie  island.  Many  of  them  escaped  to  the  for- 
ests of  the  interior,  where  Uiey  led  a  life  of 
semibrii^ndage  and  threatoiea  seriouily  the 

Sroeperiiy  of  the  settlements  on  the  coast.  A 
erce  contest  was  carried  on  with  them  from 
1715  to  1738,  and  they  were  not  subdued  com- 
pletely till  1796.  A  n^o  insurrection  in  1831 
hastened  the  approach  of  emancipation,  which 
had  been  agitated  for  a  long  time  in  England. 
In  1833  an  Emancipation  Act  was  passed,  pro- 
viding for  the  total  extinction  of  slavery  after 
Aug.  1,  1838,  and  awarding  the  sum  of  ^,987.- 
000  (£6,161,927)  as  compensation  to  the  owners 
of  the  liberated  slaves,  who  numbered  300,338. 
The  effects  of  emancipation  on  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  country  were  disastrous  at  first. 
The  freedmen  almndoned  the  plantations  in  large 
numbers  and  took  possession  of  the  unoccupied 
lands  in  the  interior.  Labor  to  take  their  place 
could  be  obtained  only  with  great  difficulty,  and 
bitter  feelings  of  hostility  between  whites  and 
blacks  resulted.  In  Oet<Aer,  1865,  the  nwroes 
at  Port  Iforant,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island,  rose  in  resistance  to  the  process  of  the 
courts;  martial  law  was  declared  by  Governor 
Eyre,  and  the  insurrection  was  speedily  put 
down — with  excessive  cruelty,  as  was  maintained 
by  the  negrophiles,  or  with  commendable  firm- 
ness, as  was  asserted  by  a  government  commis- 
sion sent  out  to  investigate  the  affair.  As  a 
result  of  the  social  conflicts,  the  old  parliamen- 
tary government  of  Jamaica  was  abolished  in 
December,  1866,  and  the  island  was  reduced  to 
the  grade  of  a  crown  colony.  Kepresentative 
government  was  partially  reestablished  in  1884. 
On  Jan.  15,  1907,  an  earthquake  caused  the 
death  of  over  600  persons  and  the  destruction 
of  much  property.  In  November,  1912,  a  disas- 
ters cyclone  visited  the  western  part  of  the 
island. 
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phie  univeraelle,  vol.  xvii  (ib.,  1888);  Biblio- 
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1809) ;  Livingstone,  Black  Jamaica:  A  8tvdg  in 
Bvohttion  (London,  1899) ;  Fiske,  Hittory  of 
the  West  ImUee  (New  York,  1899);  Hill,  The 
Geology  and  Phj/eical  Oeography  of  Jamaica 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1899) ;  Cundall,  Studies  in 
Jamaica  History  (London,  1900) ;  W.  Jdcyll, 
Jamaican  Song  and  Story  (ib.,  1907) ;  Andreson 
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JAMAICA.  The  county  seat  of  Queens  Co.. 
N.  Y.,  comprising  the  fourth  ward  of  the  Sat- 
ough  of  Queens,  New  York  City,  10  miles  by 
rail  from  the  centre  of  Brooklyn,  on  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  (Map:  New  York  City,  Oreato- 
New  York,  G  6).  It  is  essratially  a  residential 
suburb  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  and  contains 
King's  Park,  the  <^ij  Tniiaag  School,  and 
many  fine  homes.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
carnage  factories.  Jam^ca  was  aettied  tiw 
Dutch  as  early  as  1656,  and  several  pre-Bevo- 
lutionary  structnree  still  stand. 

JAMAICA  BABK.    See  ExosnancA. 

JAUAICA  BTTIXACE  PLTTM.  A  West  In- 
dian fruit.    See  Meucxkca. 

JAKAICA  KINO.  A  West  Indian  fruit 
See  SKAsnw  Obapb. 

JAKAICA  80BBEL.  Bee  HiBnoDB. 

JAKAK.   See  Janizabiks. 

JAXALTESA,  Hfi'mAI-tA'sA,  or  BSFTNTO, 
ft-spen'tA.  The  locality  of  a  group  of  ruins,  situ- 
ated 20  miles  north  of  Comayagua  in  Honduras. 
They  exhibit  a  series  of  mounds  whose  summits 
are  reached  by  fiiriits  of  st«)s,  above  whldi 
are  remains  of  considerable  edifices.  The  largot 
of  these  mounds  stands  in  the  oentre  of  a  broad 
terrace,  and  the  smaller  ones  are  arranged  at 
regular  distances  from  it.  Excavatioiuin  the 
surrounding  country  liave  brought  to  li^t  many 
ancient  vases  and  pieces  of  sculpture,  whidi  in- 
dicate, in  the  excellence  of  their  workmanship, 
the  existence  of  a  high  standard  of  art  and 
marked  ability. 

JAMBLICHTTS.   See  Iahbuohus. 

JAKBOXI.   See  Yambou. 

JAHBBE8.   See  Jaitnis. 

JAKBVDVIPA,  jftm'bw-dwe'pft  (Skt.  fambm- 
dvipa,  rose-am>le  tree  island).  In  the  Maha- 
bharata,  the  first  of  the  seven  dvipas,  or  conti- 
nents, into  which  the  world  is  divided.  It  is 
surrounded  by  seven  oceans  and  contains  the 
dwelling  place  of  the  gods,  the  mountain  of 
Meru,  on  which  grows  a  great  rose-apple  tree, 
which  gives  the  continent  its  name.  Of  the  nine 
countries  into  which  it  is  divided  by  mountain 
ranges,  Bharata,  or  India,  is  the  most  important 
and  in  poetry  and  Buddhistic  works  bears  the 
name  of  the  whole  continent. 

JAKES  (Lat.  Jacobus,  Gk.  'IJtKwpes,  lakChoSt 
Heb.  Ya'iq&bh).  The  name  given  certainly  to 
three  andj>rohably  to  four  men  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Two  of  them — James,  the  son  of  Zebe- 
dee,  and  James,  the  son  of  Alphteua — were  mem- 
bers of  the  Twelve  (Mark  iii.  17,  18).  A  third 
was  a  brother  of  the  Lord  (Gal.  i.  10).  The 
fourth,  according  to  Luke  (vi.  16;  Acts  L  13), 
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waa  father  of  one  of  the  Twelve,  Judas  by  name 
(not  Iseariot,  John  ziv.  22).  1.  Jahes,  the 
SON  OP  Zebqibx,  is  named  only  in  the  Synoptic 
Gfospela  and  Acta,  but  is  alluded  to  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  John  (xxi.  2).  He  was  a  Galilean 
fishennant  living  in  and  probably  a  native  of 
Capernaum,  who,  with  his  younger  brother  John, 
vas  ealled  by  Jesus  to  forsake  his  work  and 
become  a  fisher  of  men  (Mark  i.  16  et  seq.),  a 
call  which  elicited  a  ready  response.  His 
mother's  name  was  Salome,  probably  a  sister  of 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus.  He  was  one  of  the 
three  intimate  companions  of  Jesus  in  the 
apostolic  circle  (Mark  i.  29;  v.  37;  iz.  2;  ziii. 
3;  xiv.  3).  This  intimacy  with  Jesus  doubtless 
anboldened  Salome  to  main  for  him  and  his 
brother  the  ambitious  request  narrated  in  Maris 
X.  35-40.  Jesus  called  James  and  bis  brother 
Boanerges  (Mark  iii.  17,  sons  of  thunder,  or 
noise,  tumult),  a  characterization  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  anecdotes  related  by  Luke  (ix.  64) 
and  Mark  (x.  36  et  seq.).  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Herod  in  44  aj>.  (Acts  zii.  21).  (See  Boa- 
NKBQE8.)  According  to  Iwemd,  he  preached  in 
Spain,  and  aft^  his  death  liis  body  waa  carried 
thither  and  buried  there.  During  tiie  inroads  of 
the  Sarmcois  he  appeared  in  shining  armor  and 
terrified  the  Moslem  hosts.  As  St.  lago  (Santi- 
ago), he  became  the  patron  saint  of  Spain.  2. 
James,  the  son  or  aIphaus,  was  so  named  by 
the  Evangelists  to  distinguish  him  from  James, 
the  son  of  Zebedee.  He  holds  tiie  first  place  in 
the  third  group  of  four  in  all  the  lists  of  the 
Twelve.  Beyond  this  fact  we  have  no  definite 
information,  for  his  name  is  not  certainly  men- 
tioned dsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
ponlble  from  Mark  11.  14  that  he  was  a  brother 
of  Levi  (or  Matthew),  who  is  there  called  son  of 
AIphiBus.  If  the  Clopas  of  John  xix.  26  be 
taken  as  a  translation  of  Alphgeus,  then  the 
Mary  of  Mark  xv.  40  may  have  been  the  wife 
of  iJplueus,  and  James  the  Less  and  the  James 
mentioned  in  Mark  xvi.  1,  Luke  xxiv.  10,  and 
Matt,  xzvii.  66  this  other  monber  of  the  apos- 
tolio  circle.  3.  Javbs^  the  bbothkk  of  the 
Lc»D.  The  facts  which  are  explicitly  stated 
concerning  him,  or  which  may  be  inferred  from 
the  statements  made,  are  as  follows:  According 
to  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  7),  he  saw  the  risen  Lord; 
was  in  Jerusalem  three  years  after  Paul's  con- 
version (Qal.  i.  19,  where  he  is  called  the  brother 
of  the  Lord  to  distinguish  him  from  the  son  of 
Zebedee) ;  was  (with  Peter  and  John)  a  leader 
in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  when  Paul,  14  years 
later,  went  up  thither  (Gal.  ii.  1-10,  where  he 
is  esjled  simply  James,  for  the  stm  of  Zebedee 
had  already  been  put  to  death  )j  was  a  married 
man  (1  Cor.  ix.  6).  According  to  the  Book  of 
Acta,  he  was  a  believer  (i.  14) ;  a  leading  q>irit 
in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  before  (xii.  17), 
at  (xv.  13),  and  after  (xxi.  18)  the  council 
at  Jerusalem.  According  to  the  Qospels,  he  was 
a  brother  of  Jesus  (Mark  vi.  3) ;  did  not  believe 
in  the  Lord  dnriiw  His  earthly  life  (John  vii. 
6) ;  agreed  with  ue  Aunlly  of  Jesns  in  regard- 
ii^  the  Lord  as  donented  and  came  with  them 
to  take  Him  away  fnun  His  active  work  (Aibrk 
iii.  21).  Josephus  records  his  death  at  tiie  In- 
stigation of  the  Sanhedrin  (e.e2-63  a.d.).  Tra- 
dition names  him  the  Just  and  ascribes  to  him 
tiie  homily,  in  the  style  of  the  Wisdom  litera- 
ture, gaierally  known  as  the  Epistle  of  James 
(q.v.).  Some  scholars  hold  that  James  was  not 
a  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  but  a  son  of  Joseph 
hy  a  former  wife;  others  that  this  James  is  the 


same  as  James  the  Less,  a  son  of  Mary  and 
Alphteus  (^Clt^as),  and  that  the  Mary  here 
referred  to  was  a  sister  of  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  i.e.,  that  James  was  a  cousin  of  the 
Lord.  (See  Bbbthbbn  of  the  Lord,  Thb.)  4. 
Of  the  fourth  James  nothing  is  known  b^ond 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  the  brother  of  Judas, 
the  Apostie,  as  stated  in  the  Authorized  Version, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Latin  text  of  Beza,  where 
the  Apostle  Judas  is  confused  with  the  Judas 
mentioned  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  ver.  1,  as  the  • 
brother  of  James.  See  JuDAS,  THK  Lobd'S 
Bbotheb. 

JA3CES,  Sp.  JATHE,  or  JAIKE,  Hl''m&,  I, 
called  The  Conquebob  ( 1208-76) .  King  of  Ara- 
gon  from  1213  to  1276,  son  and  successor  of 
Pedro  II.  He  was  bom  at  Montpellier.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  (1213),  Simrai  de  Montfort, 
who  had  diarge  of  James,  endeavored  to  use 
this  position  for  his  own  advantM^e;  but  the 
Pope  forced  him  to  surrender  the  boy.  James 
won  the  surname  of  El  Conquistador  by  wrest- 
ing the  Balearic  Islands  in  1228-32,  by  capturing 
Valencia  in  1238  from  the  Moors,  and  by  achiev* 
ing  other  successes  over  them  in  Murcia  during 
the  last  20  years  of  his  life,  in  behalf  of  his 
son-in-law,  Alphoiuu  the  Wise  of  Castile.  Hia 
possesuons  were  divided  between  his  two  legiti- 
mate sons  by  Yolande  of  Hungary.  He  wrote 
his  own  life  in  Spanish;  there  is  an  En^ish 
translation  by  Foreter,  The  OAromoIe  of  Jamet 
I,  Written  by  Himself  (London.  1883).  Con- 
sult also  F.  D.  Swift,  The  Life  and  Timet  of 
James  I,  the  Conqueror,  King  of  Aragon  (Ox- 
ford,  1894),  and  Francesch  Carreras  y  Candi, 
*'Espases  maravdloses  en  lo  regnat  m  Janme 
lo  Conqueridor,**  in  Rwut  ffiafMnigue,  vol.  xv 
(Paris,  1906). 

JAXEB,  JATKE,  or  JAtXB  H,  called  Tkk 
Just  (e.1260-1327).  Kins  of  Aragon  from 
1291  to  1327,  second  son  of  Fedro  IIL  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  Sicily  in  1285.  When  he 
succeeded  his  brother,  Alfonso  HI,  in  Aragon 
in  1291,  he  resigned  his  claim  to  Sicily  and  re- 
ceived in  its  stead  Sardinia.  In  1319  be  promul- 
gated a  constitution  by  which  Aragon,  Cata- 
lonia, and  Valencia  were  to  be  under  tiie  same 
laws.  So  much  was  he  trusted  by  the  people 
that  his  n^al  power  was  less  limited  than  that 
of  his  predecessors,  and  in  1307  he  annulled  the 
decree  requiring  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Cortes 
and  replaced  it  by  a  biennial  act  under  which 
the  King  could  name  the  place  of  meeting.  See 
Aragon. 

JAJCES  Z  OF  England  and  VI  of  Scotland 
(1566-1625).  He  was  the  son  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  her  couun  and  second  husband, 
Henij  Stuart,  Lord  Damley,  and  was  bom  in 
Edinbur^  Castle  June  19,  1066.  The  following 
year  his  mother  was  forced  to  abdicate,  and  he 
became  King.  There  were  several  r^nts  dur- 
ing the  minority,  the  best  of  whom  was  the  Earl 
of  Morton,  whose  fall  was  brought  about  by  the 
influence  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox  and  that  of  the 
Earl  of  Arran  in  1581.  Meanwhile  James  was 
receiving  a  thorough  scholastic  training,  espe- 
fuaUy  in  Latin  and  theology,  his  most  famous 
teacher  being  George  Buchanan.  After  the  fall 
of  Morton  there  was  a  series  of  oonspiraciee,  a 
French  and  an  English  faction  each  seeking  to 
control  the  young  King.  In  1682  James  mw 
seized  by  the  Elarf  of  Gowrie  and  hia  allies,  who  i 
were  adnerente  of  England.  In  1683  James  es- 
caped and  joined  the  party  hostile  to  the  Pres- 
byterian clergy,  but  after  some  minor  difficulties 
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an  alliance  with  Elizabeth  of  England  was  signed 
in  1686.  This  treaty  brought  about  a  complete 
breach  between  James  and  bis  mother,  wlumi, 
indeed,  be  had  not  seen  shiee  infant.  She  now 
disinherited  him  in  favor  of  Philip  II  of  Spain, 
who  was  planning  the  conquest  of  England  in 
the  interest  of  Catholicism.  But  in  1587  she 
was  execute!  in  England,  after  James  had  inter- 
ceded for  her  with  Elizabeth  in  a  half-hearted 
way.  James's  marria^  to  Anne  of  Denmark, 
in  1589,  brought  him  into  closer  relations  with 
the  Protestants  i  but  the  King,  as  in  everything 
else,  cautious  also  in  his  foreign  policy,  main- 
tained at  the  same  time  friendly  relations  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  powers.  In  Scotland  itself 
James  had  considerable  trouble  both  with  the 
Presbyterian  dei^  and  the  great  Catholic  no- 
bles.  There  were  several  conspiracies  against 
him,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Oowrie 
Oon^iracy  (q.v.)  in  1600. 

In  1603  James  succeeded  to  the  English  throne 
as  a  descoidant  of  Margaret  Tudor,  daughter 
of  Henry  VII,  and  one  great  object  of  his  policy 
was  thereby  obtained.  James  was  in  favor  of 
peace  with  Spain,  and  bo  he  at  once  diamisBed 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (q.v.)  from  the  Council 
and  imprisoned  him.  He  continued  Robert  Cecil 
(q.v.),  the  Minister  of  Elizabeth,  in  power,  and 
as  a  resiilt  the  old  fines  continued  to  be  im- 
posed on  the  Catholics,  and  the  diflScuIties  with 
them  resulted  In  1605  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
(q.v.).  Moreover,  tlie  Puritans  also  caused 
^uble.  James  flnally  consented  to  meet  thdr 
representatives;  but  the  result  was  unfavorable 
to  the  Puritans,  on  account  of  the  similarity  of 
their  doctrines  to  those  of  the  Presbyterians, 
with  whom  James  had  had  so  much  trouble  in 
Scotland.  {See  Hampton  Court  CoNrKEENCE.) 
In  foreign  affairs  James  broke  with  the  poHcv 
of  Elizabeth,  deserted  the  Dutch,  signed  (1604) 
a  treafr  witii  Spain,  and  b^pm  to  seek  a  mar- 
riage slliance  for  his  son  with  its  royal  house. 
At  home  James  provoked  national  prejudices  by 
seeking  to  bring  about  the  political  union  of 
England  and  Scotland.  Though  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  this,  he  obtained  a  judicial  decision  in 
1608  whereby  Scotchmen  bom  after  James's 
accession  to  the  English  throne,  the  so-called 
"post-nati,"  were  subjects  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. James  believed  himself  Indep^dent  of 
all  control,  but  in  reality  was  oontinually  ruled 
by  favorites.  In  1607  a  Scotchman  named  Rob- 
ert Carr  (q.v.)  obtained  control  over  James, 
and  in  1616  he  gave  way  to  another  favorite, 
George  VilHers  (q.v.). 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  religious  wars  in 
Germany,  foreign  affairs  became  all-absorbent. 
In  the  Cleves-JliUch  troubles  in  1600  James  had 
allied  himself  for  a  short  time  with  the  Dutch, 
and  in  1613  his  daughter,  Elizabeth,  had  mar- 
ried the  Elector  Palatine,  the  head  of  the 
Protestant  Union  of  Germany.  la  1617,  how- 
ever, James  vigorously  reopened  negotiations  for 
a  Spanish  marriage,  and  as  a  result  the  election 
of  his  Bon-in-law,  the. Elector  Palatine,  as  King 
Frederick  V  of  Bohemia  in  1619,  which  marked 
the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  was  ex- 
tremely annoying  to  him.  The  Ehiglish  nation 
desired  to  aid  Frederick,  but  James  refused  to 
support  the.  Protestants  on  the  Contlnoit.  When 
the  fortune'  of  war  went  against  Frederick,  grave 
discontent  broke  out  in  England;  and  James, 
now  that  it  was  too  late,  sent  some  slight  as- 
sistance. Meanwhile  the  n^tiations  with  Spain 
went  on.   In  1623  Charles,  who  was  Prince  of 


Wales  since  the  death  of  Prince  Henry  in  1619, 
together  with  Villiers,  created  in  1624  Duke  of 
Buddn^iam,  went  to  Spain ,  to  prosecute  tlw 
suit.  Buckingham,  however,  quarreled  with  the 
leading  men  of  the  Spanish  court,  the  n^otia- 
tions  resulted  in  a  war  with  Spain,  and  a 
marriage  alliance  was  signed  instead  with 
France.  James  died  on  March  27,  1625.  James 
was  known  as  one  of  the  best  scholars  of  his 
time,  though  in  him  scholarship  often  assumed 
the  form  of  ridiculous  pedantry.  The  Author- 
ized Version  of  the  Bible  was  completed  between 
1604  and  1611,  and  the  work  was  encouraged  by 
the  King.  His  vacillating  polic?  and  complete 
subserviency  to  the  will  of  nia  favorites  caused 
him  to  be  rc^^arded  with  contempt,  and  he  was 
pithily  described  by  the  great  French  statesman 
Sully  as  the  "wisest  fool  in  Christendom."  He 
twlieved  fully  in  the  divine  right  of  kings  and 
desired  an  absolute  monarchy,  but  did  not  know 
how  to  manage  hla  parliamoits  and  was  eom- 
pelled  to  dissolve  them  on  several  occarions. 
Moreover,  the  House  of  Commons  impeached  his 
ministers,  a  notable  case  being  that  of  his  great 
Chanoellor,  Francis  Bacon  (q.v.).  In  Scotland 
the  reign  of  James  was  fairly  sucoessful,  for 
he  understood  the  temper  and  spirit  of  that 
country  better  than  that  of  England.  The  reign 
of  James  is  also  notable  for  the  banning  of 
permanent  English  colonization  in  America  and 
some  unsuccessful  expeditions,  as  that  of  Sir 
Walter  Ral^h  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  in 
1616.  See  Btatorjf,  under  United  States. 
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JAMES  II  OF  England  and  VII  of  Soot- 
land  (1633-1701).  The  son  of  Charles  I  and 
Henrietta  Maria,  he  was  bom  Oct.  14,  1633. 
While  a  mere  infant,  he  was  created  Duke  of 
York  and  Albany.  In  1646  he  was  surrendered 
along  with  his  father  to  the  Parliamentary 
authorities,  who  held  him  in  custody  till  he 
managed  to  escape  to  Holland  in  1648.  He 
served  in  several  campaigns  under  Turenne;  but 
as  the  treaty  between  Cromwel]  and  Louis  XIV 
provided  for  Uie  removal  of  the  English  royal 
family  from  France,  James  entered  the  military 
service  of  Spain.  Appointed  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral of  England  at  the  Restoration,  he  twice 
commanded  the  English  fleet  in  the  ensuing  wars 
with  Holland.  Aluough  he  showed  some  ability 
in  this  office,  his  wetJc,  inconsistent  character 
stood  in  the  way  of  much-needed  naval  reform. 
On  the  death  of  hie  wife  Anne — daughter  of  Kr 
Edward  Hyde — as  an  avowed  Catholic,  he  de- 
clared himself  a  convert  to  her  faith.  The  Test 
Act  of  1673  accordingly  compelled  him -to  resign 
his  office.  His  marriage  In  titis  year  with  Mmiy 
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Beatrice,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  led  him 
to  favor  close  connecticm  with  Louis  XIV.  When 
great  irritation  against  the  R<mian  Catholics 
arose  in  England  on  the  publication  of  Titns 
Gates's  sapposed  disooreries,  the  Duke  of  York 
retired  for  a  short  time  to  Holland.  The  bill 
for  his  exdixflion  from  the  throne  was  twice  read 
before  the  House  of  Commons  and  prevented 
from  passing  only  by  the  pronation  of  Parlia- 
ment, May  26,  ld79.  In  1680  the  Exclusion  Bill 
passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  rejected 
by  the  lords.  On  his  return  fnnn  abroad,  and 
while  this  bill  was  before  Parliament,  the  Dolce 
was  sent  to  govern  Scotland.  But  when  Charles 
II  died  (Feb.  fl,  1685),  James  succeeded  to  the 
crown  without  opposition.  At  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  he  incurred  the  hostility  of  Parliament 
by  favoring  Catholics,  but,  like  his  brother. 
Charles  II,  sou^t  to  become  somewhat  inde- 
pendent of  Parliament  by  allowing  himself  to  l>e 
a  pensioner  of  Louis  XIV.  In  Passion  Week, 
1685,  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  openly 
celebrated  at  Westminster  witii  full  sploidor. 
In  the  same  year  the  suppression  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth's  rebellion  in  England,  and  that  of 
the  Earl  of  Argyll  in  Scotland,  was  followed  by 
great  severities.  On  the  western  circuit  alone, 
well  known  as  tJie  Bloody  Assize,  presided  over 
by  the  infamous  Jeffreys,  320  persons  were 
hanged.  When  Parliament  met  (November  9) 
James  requested  extra  supplies  to  maintain  a 
standing  army;  but  after  a  stormy  debate  he 
was  refused.  To  aid  his  endeavors  In  favor  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  he  resolved  to  conciliate 
the  Puritans,  much  as  he  hated  them.  On  April 
4,  1087,  appeared  the  m^orable  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  in  which  he  announced  his  intention 
of  protecting  dissenters  in  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion;  and  the  nation  beheld  the  ex- 
traordinary spectacle  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
leagued  with  republican  and  r^oide  sects 
agiUnst  the  old  Cavaliers  of  England.  The  at- 
tempt to  conciliate  the  Puritans,  however,  was 
unsuccessful;  and  in  March,  1687,  it  began  to 
be  evident  that  the  war  between  King  and 
church  must  soon  reach  a  climax.  At  that  time, 
a  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  presidency  of 
Magdalen  Coll^,  Oxford,  a  royal  letter  recom- 
moided  Anthony  Farmer,  a  Roman  Catholic,  to 
the  vacant  place.  For  Farmer  was  afterward 
snbstitnted  Parker,  a  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who,  in 
addition  to  other  Ic^l  disoualiflcations,  was 
known  to  be  a  Roman  Catnolic,  though  not 
avowed.  To  place  him  in  the  office  the  Ejng  re- 
sorted to  military  force.  On  April  27,  1688, 
James  published  a  second  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence, which  be  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the 
churches  in  the  Kingdom.  The  clergy  generally 
disobeyed,  and  seven  of  the  bishops,  for  ventur- 
ing on  a  written  remonstrance,  were  committed 
to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  seditious  libel.  On 
June  10  of  the  same  year  James's  luckless  aan, 
known  in  history  as  the  Pretender,  was  bom. 
The  certainty  that  the  young  heir  to  the  throne 
would  be  trained  in  ihe  Roman  Catholic  faith 
determined  the  coimtry  to  be  rid  of  the  King. 
Public  sentiment  compelled  the  court  to  acquit 
the  seven  bishops,  June  30,  1688.  That  very 
night  an  invitation  was  dispatched  to  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  signed  by  seven  of  the  leading 
English  politicians,  to  briiw  an  army  into  Eng- 
land for  the  restoration  of  liberty  and  for  the 
support  of  Protestantism.  On  November  5 
William  landed  at  Torbay  with  14,000  men. 
James  found  himself  deserted  by  the  nobility, 


gentry,  and  army;  even  his  own  children  turned 
against  him.  He  retired  to  France,  where  he 
was  hospitably  received  by  Louis  XIV,  who  set- 
tied  a  revalue  upon  him.  Early  in  Mardi  of 
the  following  year  he  made  a  hopeless  attempt 
to  regain  his  throne  by  invading  Ireland  with  a 
small  army,  with  which  he  had  been  furnished 
by  the  King  of  France.  He  waged  war  on  the 
island  for  more  than  a  year,  but  was  finally 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  July,  1690. 
Returning  to  France,  he  continued  to  reside  at 
Saint-Germain  till  his  death.  Sept,  6,  1701. 
Dnriw  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  was  as 
lieentrous  as  others  of  his  rank,  but  in  his  last 
years  of  retirement  he  became  a  rdigious  ascetic. 
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JAMES  I  (1394-1437).  King  of  Scotland 
from  1406  to  1437.  He  was  the  third  son  of 
Robert  III  and  in  1402  became  heir  to  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Rothesay,  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  at 
the  instigation  of  bis  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Al- 
bany. In  1404  or  1406,  while  on  his  way  to 
France,  tiie  vessel  in  which  he  embarked  was 
taken  by  tim  English,  and  James  was  carried  to 
London  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  He  was  well 
treated,  but  held  a  prisoner  for  18  or  19  years. 
In  1420  he  accompanied  Henry  V  in  hie  expedi- 
tion to  France.  On  the  death  of  Robert  III,  in 
1406,  the  government  devolved  on  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  and  on  his  death,  In  1420,  his  son 
Murdoch  succeeded  to  the  regency.  In  1424, 
James  was  allowed  to  return  to  Scotland  on 
giving  hostages  for  the  payment  of  his  ransnn, 
which  had  hem  fixed  at  60,000  marks  (£40,000), 
but  10,000  marks  were  deducted  because  previous 
to  leaving  Erwland  he  married  Jane,  daughter 
of  tjie  Earl  of  Somerset,  a  son  of  John  of  Gaunt. 
To  the  excellent  education  which  he  had  received 
in  England  James  probably  was  indebted  for 
the  development  of  his  very  considerable  powers 
of  mind.  He  was  the  author  of  Kingis  Quair 
(i.e.,  the  King's  quire  or  book),  which  shows 
him  to  have  wea  possessed  of  high  poetic  talent. 
Ohrisfs  Kirk  on  the  Green  and  other  poems 
have  been  attributed  to  him,  but  the  authorship 
is  disputed.  With  the  acts  of  his  first  Parlia- 
ment, in  1424,  the  regular  series  of  Scottish 
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statutes  begins.    Many   excellent  laws  were 

Siased  for  we  nignlation  of  trade  and  for  the 
temal  econon^  of  the  Kingdran,  while  these 
were  followed  up  by  an  executive  vigor  which 
Scotland  had  never  known  before.  No  sooner 
did  James  feel  himself  Ormly  seated  on  the 
throne  than  he  resolved  to  execute  vengeance 
on  the  Albany  family.  By  a  Parliament  held 
at  Perth  in  142S,  the  late  R^ent  Murdoch,  the 
Earl  of  Lennox,  and  other  nobles  of  their  family 
were  found  guilty  of  certain  crimes  laid  to  their 
charge,  and  four  of  them  were  beheaded.  The 
next  few  years  of  James's  reign  are  among  the 
most  really  peaceful  in  the  history  of  Scotland 
previous  to  the  union  of  its  crown  with  that  of 
England;  the  efforts  of  the  King  being  entirely 
directed  to  the  represuon  of  the  internal  dis- 
orders of  the  Kingdom,  especially  of  the  High- 
landsi  where  scarcely  any  law  except  that  of 
the  strongest  had  hitherto  been  known.  In  1436 
James's  ddest  daughter,  Mai^aret,  was  married 
to  die  Dauphin  of  France,  anerward  Louis  XI. 
Among  those  whom  the  severe  policy  of  the  King 
had  offended  was  Sir  Robert  Graham,  who  had 
been  banished  in  1436  and  had  suffered  the  loss 
of  his  estate.  On  F^.  20,  1437,  at  Perth,  the 
royal  chamber  was  invaded  by  a  band  of  armed 
men  headed  by  Graham,  and  the  King  was 
draped  from  his  hiding  place  and  put  to  death. 
James  was  unquestionably  the  most  able  of  the 
Stuart  family.    Both  his  intellectual  and  his 

Sractical  abilitiee  were  of  a  veiy  high  order. 
[is  works  have  been  edited  by  Skeat  for  the 
Scottish  Text  Socie^  (Edinburgh,  1884).  Con- 
sult Andrew  Lang,  Biatory  of  Scotland  from  the 
Roman  Occupation,  vol.  i  (New  York,  1900). 

JAKES  U  (1430-60).  King  of  Scotland 
from  1437  to  1460.  He  was  the  son  of  James  I 
and  was  crowned  at  Holyrood  in  the  seventh 
year  of  Us  age.  Sir  William  Cricht<m,  the 
Chancellor,  ana  Sir  Alexander  Livii^stone  e<Hn* 
peted  to  get  possession  of  the  person  of  the 
young  King  and  consequently  to  wield  the  royal 
authority.  The' power  of  the  house  of  Douglas 
was  so  great  as  almost  to  overshadow  that  of 
the  crown.  In  the  hope  of  curbing  it  Crichton 
had  treacherously  caused  William,  the  young 
Earl  of  Douglas,  and  his  brother  to  be  put  to 
death.  The  policy  of  the  act  proved  to  be  as 
bad  as  its  spirit,  for  by  the  marriage  of  the 
hdresa  of  the  murdered  youth  with  her  cousin 
the  i^B^y  was  restored  to  more  than  its  former 
power.  The  youi^  King,  weary  of  the  rule  of 
Crichton,  put  himself  under  the  control  of  an- 
other Earl  of  Douglas.  Under  the  rule  of  the 
Earl  the  Kingdom  fell  into  complete  anarchy 
and  became  a  scene  of  violence  and  disorder.  In 
1449  James  married  Mary  of  Gelderland  and 
b^n  his  real  rule.  Like  most  of  the  StuarU, 
he  possessed  great  animal  courage;  he  seems 
also  to  have  possessed  much  of  his  father's 
clearness  of  perception  in  framing  laws  and  of 
his  energy  in  enforcing  their  observation.  Chaf- 
ing at  the  power  of  Douglas,  James  treacher- 
ously murdered  him  in  Stirling  Castle  (1452), 
and  Douglas's  brother,  after  a  vain  resistance, 
fled.  In  1460  James  infrin^;ed  an  existing  truce 
with  England  by  laying  siege  to  the  castle  of 
Roxburgh  then  in  the  hands  of  the  En^isfa. 
On  Au^ist  3  he  was  killed  by  the  buratiiu;  of  a 
cannon.  Consult  Andrew  Lang,  Biatorv  of  Sooi- 
land  from  the  Roman  OooupaUon,  ToL  i  (Kew 
York,  1900). 

JAKES  m  (1461-88).  King  of  Scotland 
from  1460  to  1488.  He  was  the  eon  of  James  II 
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and  Manr  of  Gelderland.  On  the  death  ot  his 
faUier  the  government  appears  to  have  been 
conducted  1^  his  mother,  who  was  under  the 
influence  of  Archbishop  Kennedy,  On  the  death 
of  the  latter,  in  1466,  the  young  King  fell  under 
the  control  of  Lord  Boyd  and  his  family.  In 
1467  they  had  acquired  influence  so  great  that 
James  gave  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Sir  Thomas 
Boyd,  son  of  Lord  Robert,  Sir  Thomas  being  at 
the  same  time  created  Earl  of  Arran.  Before 
the  King's  marriage,  however,  in  1409,  with 
Margaret  of  Denmark,  power  changed  hands; 
Lord  Boyd  was  obliged  to  flee,  and  even  Arran 
was  driven  into  exile.  Soon  after  this  James 
seems  to  have  fallen  under  the  influence  of 
favorites.  Conspicuous  among  these  was  a  man 
named  Cochrane,  an  architect.  Through  his 
wiles  the  Duke  of  Albany,  broths  of  James,  was 
forced  to  flee  from  the  Kinedom,  having  been 
charged  with  witchcraft;  white  the  Eari  <A  Mar, 
also  a  broUier  of  the  King,  was  imprisoned  on 
the  same  accusation  and  probably  put  to  death. 
The  banished  Duke  of  Albany  raised  an  army 
and  invaded  Scotland  in  1482;  a  short-lived 
peace  followed,  and  Albany  died  in  exile  in  1485. 
In  1487  Mar;^ret  of  Damiark  died.  James's 
love  of  pursuits  which  for  the  age  in  which  be 
lived  were  intellectual  brought  upon  him  the 
contempt  of  a  warlike  and  barbarous  nobilify, 
on  which  the  weakness  of  his  moral  character 
imposed  no  check.  A  conspiracy,  the  ori^  of 
which  is  obscure,  ended  in  a  rdwllion  having 
for  its  avowed  object  the  dethrononent  of  the 
King.  Many  of  the  peers,  however,  remained 
loval,  so  that  James  was  enabled  to  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force.  But, 
mainly  through  the  cowardice  of  the  King,  the 
royal  army  was  defeated  at  Sauchi^um,  June 
11,  1488.  James  escaped  from  the  field,  but  he 
■mB  afterward  discovered  by  one  of  the  rebeli 
and  murdered.  Bonce's  Chronicle  is  the  fullest 
account.  Consult  Andrew  Lang,  Hiatorj/  of  Boot- 
lahd  from  the  Roman  OeoitpatioHt  i  <New 
York,  1900). 

JAKES  IV  (1473-1613).  King  of  Scotland 
from  1488  to  1513.  The  son  of  James  III  and 
Margaret  of  Denmark,  he  was  bom  March  17, 
1473.  He  was  made  ^e  nominal  leader  of  the 
rebd  armv  by  which  his  fiather  was  dain,  and 
althou^  but  a  youth  at  his  aooessifm  he  took 
from  uie  first  an  active  part  in  puUio  affairs 
and  aided  personally  in  suppressing  the  rebellitm 
headed  by  the  Earl  of  Lnmox.  He  won  great 
popularity  his  interest  in  the  common  people, 
and  throughout  his  reign  he  labored  to  devdop 
commerce  and  to  build  up  a  navy.  In  1603  he 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII  of 
England,  and  made  a  treaty  with  his  father-in- 
law  which  secured  peace  between  the  two  coun- 
tries for  a  few  years.  Mmntime  James  was 
passing  laws  for  the  better  administration  of 
crimiiml  justice,  for  the  annual  election  of 
magistrate  for  confirming  the  privil^jes  of  the 
burghs,  for  the  discouragement  of  beggars,  and 
for  the  daily  session  of  the  council  at  Edin- 
burgh. This  city  was  now  becoming  the  capital 
of  Uie  Kingdom.  Not  only  is  his  reign  impor- 
tant in  the  histoiy  of  Scottish  law,  but  he 
showed  skillful  diplomacy  in  securing  friendly 
relations  with  the  continental  powera  From  the 
accrasion  of  Henry  VllI,  however,  trouble  again 
arose  between  England  and  Scotland.  In  1513 
the  English  Parliament  declared  war  against 
both  Scotland  and  France.  The  Scottish  King, 
who  had  long  been  making  pr^iaratums,  mardud 
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with  a  large,  well-equipped  army  to  meet  Surrey, 
the  Engliui  eomtnander,  at  Flodden.  It  was  a 
*liladc  day"  for  Scotland;  she  lost  perhaps  10.000 
taeoy  a  great  number  of  nobles,  and  her  Sing, 
who  fell  fluting  in  the  ranks  (Sept.  0.  IS13). 
Though  great  in  the  history  of  Scottish  civiliza^ 
tion,  he  was  an  incompetent  general,  and  the 
defeat  was  due  chiefly  to  him.  Not  till  after 
her  union  with  England  did  his  country  recover 
from  the  loss.  His  fickle  wavering  between 
France  and  England  also  caused  Scotland  much 
trouble.  James  V,  his  only  legitimate  child, 
■uoeeeded  him.  Ctmsult:  Treamtrer't  Accoumt$t 
JSmAsguer  BolU,  and  Aott  of  ParUammt  of  his 
reign;  Teulet,  Papien  tP6tat,  piicea  et  docu- 
ments inMitt  ou  peu  comma,  rvlatift  d  VhiBtoire 
de  VEcosae  au  XVHme  si^cle,  tiria  dee  bibli- 
othiguet  et  des  arohive»  de  France  (Paris,  1851- 
60) ;  J.  H.  Burton,  Hiatory  of  Scotland  (8  vols., 
London,  1873) ;  Brown,  Siatory  of  Bcotland,  vol. 
i  (Cambridge,  1890);  Andrew  Lang,  Biatory 
of  Baotland  from  tha  Boman  OooupaUSn  (4  toIb.. 
New  York,  190(M>7). 

JA1EB8  V  (1S12-42).  King  of  Seotiand  firom 
1613  to  1642.  The  son  of  James  IV  and  Mar- 
nret  of  England,  he  was  born  April  10,  1612. 
Tlie  period  of  his  long  minority  is  one  of  the 
gloomiest  in  Scottish  history.  Such  was  the 
lawless  state  of  the  country  that  it  was  im- 
posdble  to  travel  safely  except  in  armed  com- 
panies.  The  Duke  of  Albany,  representing  the 
interests  of  France,  was  chosen  R^ent  by  Par- 
liament, but  his  government  was  aunoet  power- 
less, owing  chiefly  to  the  jealousy  and  enmity 
of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  who  was  friendly  to  Eng- 
land and  had  married  the  Queen  mother.  Ulti- 
mately Angus  prevailed,  and  the  Duke  retired  to 
France.  For  a  while  the  Angus  branch  of  the 
Douglas  family  ruled  Scotland  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  elder  branch  had  ruled  it  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reim  of  James  II.  In  his 
seventeenth  year  the  King,  resolving  no  longer 
to  brodc  flie  anthorify  of  the  Earl,  escaped 
from  his  cnstody.  Angus  and  his  family  were 
banished,  and  their  ertates  declared  forfeited. 
In  1636  James  visited  the  court  of  France,  and 
next  year  married  Madeleine,  daughter  of  Fran- 
cis I. .  She  lived  but  a  few  weeks.  Soon  after 
her  death  the  King  married  Mary  of  Lorraine, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  Henry  VIII, 
after  declaring  his  indepradence  of  the  Pope, 
wished  his  ne^ew  to  siqiport  him  in  the  move- 
ment; but  James  renuinea  true  to  his  anoestral 
faith  and  strengtiieiied  the  laws  against  hereqr. 
Far  from  coming  to  an  agreement  on  the  sub- 
ject of  rdigion,  the  two  Kings  went  to  -wbt 
against  each  other.  In  1642  the  English,  while 
making  an  incursion  across  the  border,  were 
attecked  and  defeated  with  great  loss  by  the 
Earl  of  Huntly  and  Home.  To  avenge  this  dis- 
aster, HeniT  sent  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  into 
Seotland  with  an  army  of  20,000  men,  who, 
however,  retired  on  the  approach  of  James  with 
a  superior  -force.  The  Scottish  King  desired 
thereupon  to  invade  England,  but  the  nobles 
would  not  follow  him.  There  had  long  been 
strife  between  the  crown  and  the  nobility,  but 
the  breach  was  widening  with  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation;  for  while  the  Lords  adopted  the 
new  ideas,  the  King  clung  to  the  Church.  He 
antagonized  the  noUes  fiuther  hy  championing 
the  Commons  against  them.  Finally,  Lord  Max- 
well and  a  few  ot^er  western  nobles  consented 
to  lead  an  army  of  10,000  men  across  the 
border,  but  they  were  ^raged  at  seeing  Sin- 


clair, the  King's  favorite,  set  over  them  as  com- 
mander. In  the  disorder  which  followed  this 
appointment  the  army  was  diegracefully  beaten 
by  a  few  hundred  Ehic^ishmen.  This  dishonor 
to  his  arms  seems  to  have  brokm  the  heart 
James  and  to  have  affected  his  mind.  He  shut 
himself  up  in  Falkland  Palace,  where  he  died, 
Dec.  14,  1642,  a  few  d^s  after  the  birth  of  hU 
unfortunate  daughter  Mary.  He  was  a  protector 
of  the  poor  and  an  excellent  administrator,  who 
made  his  power  felt  for  good  throughout  Scot- 
land; at  the  same  time  he  was  avaricious  and 
liosntiouB  and  unable  to  bear  up  against  mis- 
fortune. Consult  ihe  bibliograi^y  for  the  pre- 
ceding subject,  and,  in  addition,  for  relatfcHis 
with  the  Pope:  Theiner,  Vetera  Monumenta  Hi- 
bernorum  et  Sootm^m  Biatoriam  /IIustnmtM, 
1S16-1S47  (Rome,  1864) ;  J.  A.  Froude,  Biatortf 
of  England  (12  vols.,  New  York,  1874). 
JAKES  VI  OF  Scotland.    See  Jakes  I  or 

EHaLAJW  AND  VI  OF  SCOTLAND. 

JA1EB8  VH  or  Sooixand.  See  JAimp  II 
or  EnQLAKD  AND  YII  w  ScoiunD. 

JAKES,  Chablkb  (t-1821).  An  En^ish  sol- 
dier and  author.  He  is  remembered  chiefly  for 
his  eyewitness  account  of  the  opening  scenes  of 
the  Freni^  Revolution  published  under  the  t^tle 
Audi  Alteram  Partem  (1793),  wher^n  he  ex- 
tenuates the  conduct  of  the  revolutionists.  His 
other  writings  diverge  widely,  from  Petrarch  to 
Laura:  A  Poetical  Epiatle  (1787)  and  Poems 
(2  vols.,  1789)  to  Binta  Founded  on  Facta,  or  a 
View  of  our  aevenl  MUitary  BatabUahmMta 
(1791)  and  several  other  publicati<ms  on  mili- 
tory  subjects. 

JAMES,  Dakcel  Wnxis  (1832-1907).  An 
American  merchant  and  philanthropist,  bom  in 
Liverpool,  Ens^and.  In  his  youth  he  entered 
the  employ  of  Phelps,  Dodge  &,  Co.  in  New  York 
City.  He  became  chiefly  Known  for  his  bene- 
factions, although  he  gave  without  ostentation 
and  oft^  anonymously.  To  Union  Theological 
Seminary  he  gave  $1,000,000  for  the  erection  of 
new  buildings  on  Momingside  Heights  in  New 
York  City,  and  during  hie  lifetime  he  gave  large 
sums  also  to  Amherst  and  Oberlin  colleges,  Hart- 
ford Theological  Seminary,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine. 
By  his  will  he  left  legacies  of  $100,000  each  to 
Union  Theolwical  Seminary,  Columbia  and  Yale 
universities,  Amherst  Coltw,  Cooper  Union,  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  of  New  York,  the  Ameri- 
can Boaid  of  Commissioners  for  For^gn  Mis- 
sions, HMmpton  Institute,  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine,  and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
of  New  York.  He  presoited  to  the  town  of  Mad- 
ison, N.  J.,  a  public  park,  a  library,  and  an 
assembly  hall. 

JAMES,  Edmund  Janes  (1866-  ).  An 
American  political  economist  and  university 
president,  bom  at  Jacksonville,  III  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Northwestern  wid  Harvard  universi- 
ties and  at  Halle,  where  he  received  the  degrees 
of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  in  1877.  For  several  years 
he  was  principal  of  high  schools  at  Evanstim  and 
Normal,  111.  Prom  1883  to  1895  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  public  flnance  and  administration  in 
the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  same  time 
holding  tibe  chair  of  political  and  social  science 
in  the  tmiversity.  For  five  years  (1896-1001) 
he  was  professor  of  public  administration  and 
director  of  the  extension  division  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  In  1902  he  became  president  of 
Northwestern  University,  and  in  1904  president 
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of  Univeraiiy  of  Illinois.  He  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Economic  Association ;  was 
a  founder,  and  from  1889  to  1901  president,  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  (editor  of  ita  Annate,  1890-85;  associate 
editor.  1896-98);  and  from  1891  to  1895  was 
president  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Ex- 
tension of  University  Teaching.  Among  his 
writings  are:  Outline  of  a  Proposed  School  of 
PoUUeal  and  Social  Science  { 1886 ) ;  Relation 
of  the  Modern  Municipality  to  the  Oaa  Supply 
(1886);  The  Legal  Tender  Decieiona  (1887); 
The  FedertU  Consiitution  of  Germany  (1890); 
The  Federal  Conetitution  of  Switzerland  ( 1890) ; 
The  EduoatUm  of  Businen  Men  in  Europe 

(1899)  ;  Qrototh  of  Grwt  Vittea  (1900);  Gov- 
ernment  of   a    Typical    Oermtun  City — Balle 

(1900)  ;  also  a  large  number  of  papers  in  trans- 
actions of  societies.  While  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  edited  Its  Political  Econ- 
omy and  Public  Law  Series  of  Publications 
(1886-95). 

JAMES,  Epistle  of.  The  first  of  the  so- 
called  catholic  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament. 
Aifter  the  signature,  address,  and  greeting  (i.  1), 
the  writer  at  once  exhorto  his  readers  to  a 
proper  endurance  of  "trials"  (Gk.  -wttpaaiuii, 
testings)  and  to  a  proper  attitude  towards 
"temptations"  (same  Gk.  word),  noting  that 
the  latter  are  not  sent  of  God,  but  arise  from 
human  inclinations  (i.  2-18).  Next  he  points 
out  that  not  only  hearing,  but  doing  the  word 
is  necessaiy  (i.  19-27),  after  whiw  comes  a 
trenchant  rebuke  of  the  tendency  to  curry  the 
favor  of  the  rich  and  neglect  the  poor  (ii.  1-13). 
Hiis  leads  to  a  discussion  of  tiie  relation  be- 
tween faith  (i.e.,  formal  assent  to  religious 
truth )  and  works,  showing  that  faith  must 
exhibit  itself  in  deeds  ( ii.  14-26 ) .  Those  eager 
to  become  teachers  are  reminded  that  it  is  in 
word  or  speech  that  one  is  most  liable  to  fail  or 
offend,  and  the  t(nwue  needs  strong  curbing 
(iii.  1-12).  True  wisdom  shows  itsdf  in  good 
conduct,  especially  pea(»ablenesB  (iii.  13-18). 
He  next  admonishes  against  strife  and  quarrel- 
someness (iv.  l-IO),  againrt  backbiting  and 
judging  (iv.  11-12),  to  proper  recognition  of 
Providence  (iv.  13-17),  that  the  haughty  rich 
be  more  considerate  of  the  poor  (v.  1-tt),  to 
patient  waiting  and  endurance  until  the  reward 
comes  at  the  Parousia  (v.  7-11),  against  swear- 
ing (T.  12),  and  finally  to  prayer  and  labor  for 
the  conversion  of  others  (v.  13-20). 

This  epistle,  or  homily,  is  either  one  of  the 
very  earliest  or  one  of  the  latest  of  the  New 
Testament  writings,  and  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  its  date  rests  upon  the  determina- 
tion of  three-  questions,  each  of  them  interesting 
in  itself,  and  all  of  them  subject  to  debate 
among  scholars  to-day.  1.  Is  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  the  well-known  James,  the  brother  of 
the  Ix>Td,  the  head  of  the  Jerusalon  Church,  or 
an  unknown  James  of  postapostolic  times?  2. 
Were  the  recipients  of  the  letter  distinctively 
Jewish  Christians,  or  Christians  generally,  Gen- 
tile as  well  as  Jewish?  3.  Does  the  situation 
of  the  readers  betray  the  primitive  condition  of 
the  Chnrch  before  the  Judaizing  controversy 
of  Acts  XV,  or  Uie  developed  condition  of  the 
Church  after  that  controversy  had  been  forgot- 
ten? As  to  the  first  question,  it  would  seem 
that  the  naive  way  in  which  the  author  de- 
scribes himself  ("James,  a  servant  of  God  and 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  i.  1 )  could  be  better 
understood  of  one  who,  like  the  Jenualon 


James,  was  conscious  of  his  recognized  authority 
in  the  Church  (cf.  Gal.  iL  9,  12;  Acts  xv.  13; 
xxi.  18),  and  so  needed  no  further  titles  to 
conunoid  himsdf  to  those  to  whom  he  wrote, 
than  of  an  unknown  James  who,  if  he  followed 
the  custom  of  the  second  century,  must  have 
made  his  message  depend  upon  such  titles  as  he 
could  either  honestly  or  falsely  assume.  There 
is  naturally  the  query  whether  we  can  suppose 
the  culture  evident  in  the  language  and  diction 
of  the  Epistle  possible  in  the  case  of  a  Pales- 
tinian Jew,  as  the  brother  of  the  Lord  must 
have  been ;  but  conctuflions  here  are  wholly  con- 
jectural and  must  yield  to  more  definite  indica- 
tions furnished  by  othw  points.  As  to  the  sec- 
ond question,  the  wording  of  the  address  ("James 
...  to  tiie  twelve  tribes  which  are  of  the  Dis- 
persion, greeting,"  i.  1)  makes  apparratly  dei^ 
the  distinctively  Jewish  character  of  the  readers 
— an  impression  which  seems  to  be  confirmed 
by  several  hints  throughout  the  letter  (e.g.,  ii.  2, 
19,  21;  V.  4,  11,  17,  18).  At  the  same  time  we 
cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  terms  similar  to  the 
address  are  used  symholicslly,  both  Paul 
(Gal.  vi.  16;  Phil.  Iii.  3)  and  by  Peter  (1  Pet 
i.  1;  ii.  9);  while  tiie  phrases  referred  to  in 
the  body  of  the  letter  might  be  possible  with  a 
Gentile  readership  (cf.  Rom.  iv:  1,  ix.  29;  I  Cor. 
viii.  6).  The  third  question  is  really  the  de- 
cisive one;  since,  if  the  situation  shows  itself 
necessarily  that  of  primitive  Christianity,  the 
readers  must  be  considered  distinctively  Jewish 
Christian,  and  the  author  becomes  almost  neces- 
sarily the  Jerusalem  James;  while,  if  the  situ- 
ation is  that  of  postapostolic  Christianity,  the 
readers  cannot  be  extdusively  Jewish,  since  a 
group  of  such  churches  in  the  Diaspora  is 
scarcely  supposahle  so  long  after  Gentilism  bad 
become  part  of  Christendom.  Much  less,  on  the 
supposition  of  such  a  later  date,  can  the  author 
have  been  the  Jerusalem  James. 

The  situation  disclosed  by  the  Epistle,  how- 
ever, is  dearly  that  of  early  Christiani^,  while 
the  Church  was  yet  almost  exclusively  Jewish, 
and  before  the  introduction  of  Gentiles  into  its 
membership  had  brought  about  the  Judaistie 
controversy,  considered  ,in  the  Jerusalem  Coun- 
cil (Acts  xv)  and  discussed  by  Paul  specifically 
in  his  Galatian  Epistle.  This  is  shown  ( 1 )  not 
so  much  by  the  social  custinne  of  ii.  1-4  and 
community  conditions  of  v.  1-6,  the  commercial 
life  of  iv.  13,  the  term  gimn  to  their  religious 
assemblies  in  ii.  2',  and  the  oath  formula  de- 
scribed in  V.  12,  all  of  which  indeed  disclose  a 
definite  situation  belonging  to  tiie  readers  that 
cannot  be  naturally  understood  save  as  Jewish; 
but  rather  (2)  by  the  fact  that  there  is  such  an 
absence  of  all  reference  to  Gientile  and  Jewish 
differences  in  the  Church  as  has  its  only  Inti- 
mate explanation  in  the  fact  that  the  gospel  had 
not  yet  been  carried  outside  of  Jewish  circlea 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  raise  the  qnestions  which 
constituted  the  controversy  of  Acts  xv;  and, 
specifically,  (3)  by  the  fact  that  not  only  Is 
the  faith  and  works  discussion  of  ii.  14-25  not 
a  polemic  against  Paul,  but  it  is  not  even  a 
sympathetic  explanation  of  bis  position.  It  be- 
longs distinctively  to  a  period  previous  to  the 
Pauline  propaganda,  as  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  the  idea  of  "justification"  which  it  em- 
bodies is  spedfically  the  Old  Testament  idea  of 
the  justification  of  the  Just,  not  the  Pauline 
idea  of  the  justification  of  the  sinner;  while 
its  idea  of  "faith"  is  distinctively  the  idea  seen 
In  the  Old  Testament,  of  intellectual  belief  in 
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moDotheism,  not  the  Pauline  idea  of  Bpiritual 
trust  in  Jesus  ChriBt.  Against  this  uniquely 
Jewish  conception  of  things  it  is  of  little  mo- 
ment to  emphasize  the  moral  degeneracy  of  the 
times  supposed  in  the  Eplstiie  as  impoHible  in 
the  early  years  of  Christianity.    As  such  de- 

Cenu^  was  actual  in  Judaism  itself  {cf. 
a.  ii.  17-29),  the  question  is  simply  one  of 
the  possibility  of  the  reaction  of  Jewish  Chris- 
tianity into  its  previous  condition,  and  it  is 
altogether  too  bold  a  claim  to  make  that  the 
17  years  between  Pentecost  and  the  Jerusalem 
Council  were  too  short  a  period  for  this.  4. 
The  absence  of  the  conventional  Christian  ter- 
minolt^  common  to  the  Christian  writing  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  first  and  the  early  part  of 
the  second  centuries  is  also  decisively  in  favor  of 
an  early  date  for  this  Epistle.  The  Epistle  is, 
therefore,  to  be  dated  some  time  before  50  A.D., 
from  somewhere  in  Palestine — most  likely  Jeru- 
salem, by  James,  the  head  of  the  mother  Church. 
It  was  addressed  as  an  encyclical  letter  to  the 
near-W  Jewish  Christian  oommunities — probably 
those  in  the  Syrian  regions  to  the  north,  which 
were  quite  likely  those  first  evanoelized  after 
the  Stephen  persecution  (of.  Acta  nii.  1,  4,  40; 
ix.  I,  z»  19-2S;  xi.  10).  Its  purpose  was  to 
encourage  the  readers  in  &ee  m  their  peculiar 
trials,  which  were  easily  possible  in  tne  time 
succeeding  the  above  persecution,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  warn  them  against  their  special 
degenerating  tendencies,  which  were  quite  likely 
to  follow  upon  these  trials  (ef.  especially  chaps, 
i  and  ii). 

Bibliography.  A  full  survey  of  the  litera- 
ture on  James  will  be  found  in  James  Moffatt, 
Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (New  York,  1911),  who  states  the  case 
<  fairly  for  the  late  date  and  authorship  by  some 
unknown  writer.  The  counter  position  is  ably 
stated  by  Theodor  Zahn  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  New  Teatament  (Edinburgh,  1909) ;  and  by 
J.  B.  Mayor  in  his  Epiatte  of  8t.  James  {3a 
ed.,  London,  ISIO). 

JAKES,  Gboboe  Patri:  RAiN8Ft»o  (1799- 
1860).  An  English  novdist  and  historical 
writer,  bom  in  London,  Aug.  9,  1709.  He  at- 
tended a  school  at  Putney,  where  he  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  French  and  Italian,  and  sub- 
sequently educated  himself  by  wide  reading  and 
extensive  travel  on  the  Continent.  After  he 
had  won  a  place  among  the  contemporary  novel- 
ists, he  was  appoint^  Historiosrapher  Royal 
under  William  IV  ai^,  later  in  life,  Consul  at 
Boston,  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  finally  (Consul 
General)  at  Venice,  where  he  died  May  9,  1860. 
He  began  Us  literary  career  by  writing  Eastern 
tales,  which  were  praised  by  Washington  Irving. 
In  1829  he  published  Richelieu,  an  historical 
novel  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Scott.  There- 
after volume  followed  volume — and  his  novels 
were  for  the  most  part  historical — in  rapid  suc- 
cessiam,  until  the  number  of  novels  and  tales 
reached  almost  100.  The  best  of  them  is,  per- 
haps, Marjf  of  Burgundy.  He  also  wrote,  or 
rather  dictated,  many  biographies  and  histories, 
among  which  are  Memoirs  of  Oreat  Commandere 
(1832).  A  History  of  Chivalry  (1843),  and 
Life  of  Richard  I  (4  vols.,  1842-49).  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Scott,  he  collected 
his  novels  with  elaborate  prefaces  (1844- 
49).  Some  of  them  are  still  obtainable  in  cheap 
editions.  While  in  tiie  United  States,  he  wrote 
in  eonnectitm  with  M.  B.  Field  Adrian,  or  the 
OU>ud»  of  the  Mind  (1862).    James  was  im- 


mensely popular  in  his  own  time,  but  his  con- 
ventional moralizing  and  descriptions  have  long 
been  out  of  date.  His  novels  are  all  constructed  i 
on  the  same  mechanical  plan.  They  open  with 
two  hOTsemen  riding  through  lovely  scenes,  or 
with  an  invocation  to  them  before  they  appear, 
or  with  the  variant  of  two  men  talking  in  sub- 
dued tones  over  their  cups.  Consult  Works 
(new  ed.,  New  York,  1903),  and  A.  H.  Joline's 
consideration  of  James,  in  his  At  the  Library 
Table  (Boston,  1010).  A  burlesque  of  the  style 
of  G.  P.  R.  James  was  written  by  Thackeray 
under  the  title  of  "Barbazure,"  in  his  Novels  by 
Eminent  Hands  and  first  printed  in  Punch  (Lon- 
don, 1847 ) ;  also  in  Centenary  Biographical  Edi- 
tion, vol.  i  (ib.,  1911). 

JAKES,  GExnoB  Whabtok  ( 1858-  ) . 
An  American  explorer,  ethnotcwist,  and  archte- 
ologist,  bom  at  Gainsborough,  Lincolnshire, 
England.  He  spent  many  years  in  exploration 
in  the  Southwest  of  the  United  States,  especially 
along  tile  Grand  Cation  of  the  Colorado  River, 
and  at  the  same  time  made  extensive  researches 
among  the  various  Indian  tribes  of  those  re- 
gions. He  became  a  popular  lecturer  on  titese 
subjects,  using  pictures  made  by  himself.  He 
was  associate  editor  of  the  Craftsman  (1904-0&) 
and  editor  of  the  Basket  (1903-04)  and  Out 
West  (1912-  ).  He  is  author  of  In  and 
Around  the  Orand  Canyon  (1900;  rev.  ed., 
1911);  Indian  Basketry .  (i^OO;  3d  ed.,  1903); 
The  Indians  of  the  Painted  Desert  Region 
(1003) ;  In  and  Out  of  the  Old  Missions  (1905) ; 
The  Story  of  Baraggles  (1906);  The  Wonders 
of  the  Colorado  Desert  (1906;  2d  ed.,  1911); 
What  the  White  Race  may  Learn  from  the  In- 
dian ( 1907 ) ;  Through  Bamona's  Country 
(1908) ;  The  Orand  Ctmyon  of  Arizona  (1910; 
rev.  ed.,  1912) ;  The  Heroes  of  California 
(1910) ;  A  Little  Journey  to  Strange  Places  and 
Peoples  (1911);  The  Old  Franciscan  Missions 
of  California  (1913);  The  Prehistoric  Cliff 
Dwellif^fs  of  the  Bauth  West  (1913);  GaUfor- 
«ia,  RonMnUo  and  Beautiful  (1014);  /luKofl 
BUmhets  and  their  Makers  (1914). 

JABOSS,  SZB  Hsrar  (1808-77).  An  English 
topographer,  bom  at  Roee-in-Vale,  near  St. 
Agnes,  Cornwall,  and  educated  at  the  Woolwich 
Military  Academy.  He  became  a  probationer 
for  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers  in  1826,  in 
1826  was  made  lieutenant  of  engineers,  and  went 
thence  into  the  ordnance  department,  where  he 
made  such  good  use  of  his  opportunities  for  sci- 
entifle  study  that  he  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  the  geological  survey  in  Ireland  in  1844. 
Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  to  a  position 
at  the  Portsmouth  dockyards,  was  afterward 
made  chief  topographer  and  statistician  of  the 
War  Oifice  (1867),  and  was  at  the  head  of  the 
British  Ordnance  Survey  from  1852  to  1875.  He 
published  such  technical  works  as  Principal  Tri- 
angulations  of  the  Earth  (2  vols.,  1858),  Ab- 
stract of  the  Principal  lAnea  of  Bpirit-Lev^iiig 
in  England  and  Wales  (1861),  and  Plana  and 
Photographs  of  Btonehenge  and  of  Tumsaohsn 
in  the  Island  of  Lewis,  with  Notes  Relating  to 
the  Druids,  and  Sketches  of  Cromlechs  in  Ire- 
land (1867).  He  is  credited  with  having  in- 
vented photozincography. 

JAKES,  Henbt  (1811-82).  An  American 
Swedenboi^an  theologian,  lecturer,  and  autiior, 
father  of  William  (1842-1910)  and  Henry 
(1843-  )  James.  He  was  bora  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  graduated  at  Union  Coll^  in  1830, 
studied  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  until 
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1830,  and  then  traveled  abroad,  where  he  met 
Sondeman,  whose  Letters  on  Theron  and  Aspasia 
he  edited  in  1839.  James's  earlier  theological 
views  are  Unitarian,  thou^  he  believed  in  the 
divinitr  of  Christ.  Later  ne  was  greatly  influ- 
enced tjy  Swedenborg,  whose  doctrines  he  ac- 
cepted, but  whose  ecclesiastical  system  he  com- 
bated. He  lectured  in  New  York  in  1849  and 
1862  and  published:  Lectures  and  Miacellamiea 
(1862) ;  The  Church  of  Christ  not  an  Ecclesiast- 
ioism  { 1864) ;  Christianity  the  Logic  of  Creation 
(1857) ;  The  Secret  of  8w>edenborg  (1869).  His 
Literary  Remams  were  edited  by  his  son  William 
James  in  1886. 

JAKES,  Henbt  (1843-  ).  A  distin- 
guished American  novelist  and  essayist,  bom  in 
New  York  City,  April  15.  1843.  the  son  of  the 
eminent  theologian,  Henry  James,  and  the 
younger  brother  of  William  James,  the  psychol- 
ogist. He  was  educated  privately  in  New  York, 
in  Switzerland,  in  England,  and  in  France,  and 
in  1S62  he  entered  uie  Harvard  Law  ScbooL 
He  preferred,  however,  the  lectures  of  Jamea 
Kussell  Lowell  to  the  regular  work  of  his  courses. 
After  one  or  two  short  stories  of  his  had  been 
published,  he  turned  his  attention  d^nitely 
to  literature.  His  contributions  to  periodicals 
b^n  as  early  as  1866.  Between  1871  and  1903 
he  produced  more  than  40  books,  some  of  them 
books  of  essays,  but  the  major  part  of  them 
works  of  fiction.  Even  his  early  work  showed 
him  a  resourceful  master  of  language;  his  style 
at  first  was  simple,  supple,  and  naturiU,  and 
the  movement  of  his  BtOTies  was  steady,  though 
not  rapid.  The  substance  of  his  plots  was  the 
development  of  character  rather  tium  dramatle 
incident.  The  persons  whom  he  chose  to  por- 
tray were  selected  from  the  classes  that  are  sub- 
ject to  subtie  impressions,  and  the  evanescent 
emotions  of  such  characters  are  expressed  ac- 
curately in  Mr.  James's  work.  In  bis  early 
books,  e.g.,  Rodmick  Hudson  (1876),  The  Amer%- 
oan  (1877).  Daisy  Milter  (1879),  and  The  Por- 
trait of  a' Lady  (1881),  he  chose  as  subject  the 
emtrast  betweoi  the  vigorous  and  kindly  but 
simple  Americans  abroad  and  the  polished  arro- 
gance of  the  members  of  older  races  with  whom 
tbey  came  in  contact.  In  fact,  after  1869  Henry 
James  himself  lived  abroad,  traveling  on  the 
Continent  and  maintaining  residences  in  Lon- 
don and  at  Bye,  Sussex.  His  poptUarity  increased 
with  The  Bostonians  (1886)  and  The  Princess 
Casamassima  (1886),  in  both  of  which  the  sub- 
tlety o£  Mr.  James's  eznosition  of  eharaoter  was 
apparent.  In  later  works,  with  increased  insist 
into  the  complexities  of  the  individual  and  of 
society  and  In  the  effort  to  render  these  complex- 
ities,  there  came  a  development  of  complexity  in 
the  style  of  the  author,  exemplified,  e.g.,  in 
The  Sacred  Fount  ( 1901 ) ,  which  illustrates  also 
a  tendency  of  Mr.  James's  to  turn  plot  and 
action  into  a  standing  pool  of  analysis  and  mys- 
tification. In  his  later  works  the  theme  also 
has  changed;  the  author  apparently  became  in- 
terested in  the  rapid  trend  towards  unconven- 
tionality  which  took  place  io  the  last  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  in  London,  and  many  of 
his  books  dealt  with  phases  of  that  change.  Per- 
haps the  most  striking  examples  of  his  works 
which  deal  with  subjects  that,  treated  in  a  less 
delicate  manner,  would  be  too  brutal  to  seem 
appropriate  for  discussion  in  literature,  are 
what  Maisie  Knmo  and  The  Wings  of  a  Dove; 
but  the  exposition  of  the  rapid  change  in  nuui- 
ners  and  customs  in  London  is  treated  most 


comprehensively  in  The  Awkward  Age  (1899). 
He  visited  the  United  States  in  1906  and  pub- 
lished his  impressions  in  The  American  Scene 
(1906).  in  which  book  the  author's  later  style, 
with  what  appears  to  be  its  perverse  obacniity. 
its  incredibly  involved  syntax,  and  its  tortured 
diction,  reach  an  amazing  and  fantastic  climax. 

Mr.  James  found  his  opportunitpr  in  the  richer 
and  more  complex  American  society  which  de^ 
veloped  after  the  Civil  War;  it  was  this  phase 
of  tiie  expanding  national  life  that  became  the 
material  of  much  of  his  fiction,  and  he  chose  to 
present  it  against  an  English  or  continental 
backgroimd  and  with  continual  contrasts  of 
American  manners,  ideals,  and  types  of  character 
with  ideals  and  that  were  foreign  or  cos- 

mopolitan. He  became,  in  fact^  the  greatest 
practitioner  of  the  international  novel,  and 
as  mcb  performed  an  immense  service  in  bring- 
ing the  world  at  large  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of,  and  a  fuller  sympathy  with,  his  com- 
patriots. He  performed  no  less  a  service  in 
the  introduction  of  his  American  readers  to 
English  aristocratic  life,  with  its  prejudiees  and 
conventions,  and  to  many  phases  of  continental 
life,  both  of  which,  in  tiu»r  ontw  aspect*  and 
inner  spirit,  are  reflected  in  Mb  stones  with 
scrupulous  fidelity  to  truth.  In  making  mdi 
international  studies,  Henry  James  was  doing 
in  his  day  for  his  countrymen  such  work  as 
Wa^ington  Irving  did  in  a  preceding  gmera- 
tion  with  his  English  and  other  foreign  sketches, 
or  as  Longfellow  did  with  his  Outre  Mer  and 
Hyperion  xad  in  a  different  way  with  a  not  in- 
considerable portion  of  his  poetry.  In  his  prac- 
tice of  the  realistic  method  James  was  strilnngly 
original.  It  was  under  the  shadow  of  the  pres- 
tige of  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  Trollops  that 
he  b^;an  his  work,  but  he  preserved  free  from 
outside  influence  the  integrity  of  his  art  as  he 
personally  conceived  it.  80  distinctive  was  he  in 
method  and  manner,  so  far-reaching  in  his  in- 
fiuence,  that  he  may  well  be  called  the  inventor 
of  the  artistic  society  novel,  the  novd  that  is  char- 
acterized by  minute  and  faithful  observation, 
reflnemont  and  intdleetual  deliosCT.  elaborate 
analysis,  snbtiety  of  stus^stion,  and  tne  form. 
To  Henry  James's  novels  America  owes  a  great 
debt:  they  have  quickened  her  vision  for  beauty 
in  art  and  nature,  they  have  broadened  her 
social  horizons,  and  they  have  done  much  to  bring 
Americans  to  a  better  imderstanding  of  them- 
selves and  of  Europe.  Mr.  James  became  a 
mranber  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters.  Among  his  works  axe:  Watch  and  Ward 
(1871);  Roderick  Hudson  (1876);  TransatUm- 
tie  Sketches  (1875) ;  A  Passionate  Pilgrim 
(1875);  The  American  (1877);  Daisy  Miller 
(1870);  The  Europeans  (1879);  French  Poets 
and  Novelists  (1878),  a  work  in  which  the 
author's  sure  taste,  subtle  insight,  and  critical 
discrimination  are  in  evidence;  An  International 
Episode  (1879) ;  Life  of  Hawthorne  (1880) ;  A 
Bundle  of  Letters  ( 1879 ) ,  in  which  will  be  found 
excellent  examples  of  Mr.  James's  art  in  the 
short  story;  Confidence  (1880);  Washington 
Square  { 1881 ) ;  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady  ( 1881 ) ; 
The  Siege  of  London  ( 1883 )  ;  The  Point  of  View 

(1883)  ;  Portraits  of  Places  (1884);  A  Little 
Tour  in  France  (1886) ;  Taies  of  Three  Cities 

(1884)  ;  The  Author  of  Beltmffio  (1886);  The 
Bostonians  (1886) ;  The  Prinoess  Casamassima 

(1886);  Partial  Portraits  (1888);  The  Aspem 
Papers  (1888);  The  Reverberator  (1888)  ;  A 
London  Life  (1889) ;  The  Tragic  Muse  (1890) ; 
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The  Pujril  (1891);  Termwationa  (1896);  The 
Other  Howe  (1806) ;  SpoiU  of  Poynton  (1897) ; 
Embarrastmmta   (1896);   What  Maieie  Knew 

(1897)  ;  The  Ttoo  Magics  (1898) ;  In  the  Cage 

(1898)  ;  The  Avktcard  Age  (1899);  The  Soft 
Side  (1900);  The  Sacred  Fount  (1901);  The 
Wings  of  a  Dove  ( 1902 ) ;  The  Better  Sort  ( 1903 ) ; 
The  Golden  Bowl  ( 1904) ;  English  Hours  ( 1905) ; 
The  Question  of  our  Speech;  The  Lesson  of  Bal- 
zac (1905);  Julia  Bride  (1909);  The  Finer 
Grain  (1910);  The  Outcry  (1911);  Notes  on 
ifoveUttSt  ioith  Some  Other  Hotes  (1914);  the 
two  autobiographical  Tolumea,  A  SmaU  Boy  and 
Others  (1913);  Notes  of  a  Bon  and  Brother 
(1914).  In  1900  a  new  and  revised  editi<m  of 
hiB  novels  was  published  in  New  YorlE  in  24 
Tolumes.  Consult  E.  L.  Carey,  The  Novels 
of  Henry  James  (New  York,  1906) ;  Le  Roy 
Phillips,  Bibliography  of  the  Writings  of  Eewry 
James  (Boston,  1906) ;  W.  C.  Brownell,  Ameri- 
oan  Prose  Masters  (New  York,  1909) ;  F.  M. 
Hueffer,  Henry  James:  A  Critical  Study  (Lon- 
don. 1013). 

JAKES,  HmBT  Jakis,  first  Baboh  (1888- 
1011).  An  English  jurist,  bom  at  Hereford.  He 
was  educated  at  Cheltenham  College,  studied 
law,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1852,  and  met  with 
much  success  in  the  Mayor's  Court  of  London 
and  at  Westminster.  In  1867  he  attained  the 
coveted  honor  of  post  man  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, and  two  years  afterward  became 
queen's  counsel  and  entered  the  Hmse  of  Com- 
mons. In  1873  he  was  appt^ted  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral and  then  Attcvncy-QMi^al.  The  latter  poet 
he  received  again  in  1880,  when  the  Liberals 
were  returned  to  power,  and  in  it  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  introducing  and  passing  the 
reform  bill  known  as  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
Disagreeing  viUi  Gladstone's  Irish  policy,  he  re- 
fused the  lord-chancellorship  in  1886.  He  held 
the  office  of  attom^-general  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  from  1892  to  180S,  and  in  the  latter  year 
was  created  Baron  James  of  Hereford  and  was 
appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Jksob  W.  (1847-82).  An  American 
outlaw,  bom  in  Clay  Co.,  Mo.,  where  his  father, 
Robert  James,  a  Baptist  preacher,  owned  a  farm. 
The  family  were  Southern  in  their  sympathies 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  as  a  consequence  were 
persecuted  by  their  TJnion  neighbors.  In  order 
to  get  revenge.  Jesse  joined  Quantrelt's  guer- 
rilla and  soon  earned  a  name  for  reckless  dar- 
ing. At  the  owcliuion  of  peace  he  surrendered, 
desperately  wonnded,  and  returned  to  his  old 
home.  In  1866,  however,  he  was  outlawed,  and 
from  that  time  until  his  death  was  constantly 
pursued  by  officers  of  the  law.  During  these  years 
he  attained  a  world-wide  notoriety  by  the  crimes 
he  committed  or  was  charged  with  having  com- 
mitted, his  romantic  adventures,  and  his  al- 
most invariable  success.  Hess  exploits  were 
generally  bank  or  tr^  robberies.  Finally  Gov- 
ernor Crittenden  of  Missouri  offered  a  reward  of 
$10,000  for  his  capture,  dead  or  alive,  and, 
tempted  by  this  bribe,  two  members  of  his  own 
band,  Robert  and  Charles  Ford,  killed  him  in 
his  home  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  (April  3,  1882). 
The  murderers  then  surrendered  to  the  police, 
and  presumably  received  the  reward  of  their 
treachery.  On  the  eighteenth  of  the  same  month 
botJi  of  the  Fords  pleaded  mWtj  (at  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.)  to  the  charge  of  having  killed  James 
(though  it  was  generally  believed  that  Robert 
fired  the  shot)  and  were  sentenced  to  death,  but 
ware  pardoned  by  Governor  Crittenden.  Frank 


James,  Jesse's  brother,  surrendered  in  the  fol- 
lowing October;  but  although  he  was  held  in 
jail  more  than  a  year  awsiting  trial,  he  was 
never  convicted  on  any  charge.  He  spent  the 
last  30  years  of  his  life  as  a  farmer  and  died 
near  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.,  Feb.  18,  1915,  at 
the  age  of  74.  Jesse  James's  son,  in  a  bit^^phy 
of  the  outlaw,  asserted  that  James  was  always 
anxious  to  surrender,  provided  the  authorities 
would  guarantee  him  protection  and  a  fair  trial. 
Consult:  Jesse  James,  Jr.,  Jesse  James,  my 
Father  (IndoMmdoice,  Mo.,  1899);  Edwards, 
Noted  Chterrillas,  or  the  Warfare  of  the  Border 
(1877);  American  Law  Review,  voL  rvi  (St 
Louis,  Mo.). 

JAICBS,  John  Anqeu,  (1785-1860).  An 
English  Congregational  minister,  bom  at  Bland- 
ford  Fomm,  Ekirsetahire.  From  his  thirteenth 
till  his  seventeenth  year  he  was  learning  the 
trade  of  his  father,  a  linen  draper,  but  stodied 
for  the  ministry  too,  and  was  called  to  Carr's 
Lane  Chapel,  Birmingham  (1805),  where  he 
preached  most  acceptor  to  largely  increased 
congregations  for  more  than  50  years.  He  pub- 
lished a  great  number  of  sermons,  pastoral  let- 
ters, and  the  like;  but  his  best-lcnown  books 
are  ChrisHan  Charity  (1829),  The  Anaioua  En- 
quirer after  Salvation  (1843),  and  The  Church 
in  Earnest  (4th  ed.,  1851).  Consult  John  Camp- 
bell, John  Angell  James,  his  History,  Character, 
and  Literary  Lahoura  (London,  1860),  and  Dale, 
Life  amd  Letters  (2d  ed^  ib..  1861). 

JAXBS,  LouiB  (1848-1010).  An  American 
actor,  bom  in  Tremont,  HI..  Oct  3,  1842.  He 
made  his  debut  at  Louisville  in  1864.  He  was 
a  member  of  Mrs.  John  Drew's  company  ( 1865- 
70) ;  then  of  Daly's  ( 1871-76) ;  and  subsequently 
appeared  in  support  of  various  noted  actors,  in- 
cluding Lawrence  Barrett  and  Joseph  Jefferson, 
and  as  a  star,  notably  with  Frederick  Wards,  in 
a  series  of  dassic  revivals  (1802-06).  Among 
his  Shakespearean  diaraeters  were  Autolyous, 
Kick  Bottom,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Consult 
Clapp  and  Edgett  Players  of  the  Present  (Dun- 
lap  Sociehr,  New  York,  1900). 

JAME^  Ollie  M.  (1871-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can l^slator,  bora  in  Crittenden  Co.,  Ky.  He 
receiv^  an  academic  education,  studied  law 
under  his  fa^er,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1801.  He  was  one  of  the  attorneys  of  Gov- 
ernor Goebel  In  his  contest  for  the  governorship 
of  Kentucky.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Ken- 
tucky del^ation  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  1896,  1904,  and  1008,  seconded 
Bryan's  nomination  for  the  presidoicy  in  1908, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  1912.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Fifty-eighth  to  the  Sixty-second  Confesses 
(1903-13),  and  in  1012  was  elected  United 
States  Senator  fox  the  term  1013-10. 

JAMES,  PBINCB,  THS  OlA  PBBrTENDEB.  See 

Stuabt,  James  Francis  Eowabd. 

JAKBB,  PBOTiTANOELnTM  OF.  See  Apocrtpha. 

JAKBB,  ROBEET  ( 1705-76 ) .  An  En^ish  phy- 
sician, born  in  Kinvaston,  Staffordshire.  He 
graduated  at  St.  John's  Coll^,  Oxford,  in  1726, 
was  admitted  an  extralicentlate  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  London,  in  1728,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  granted  the  degree  of  MJ>.  by  Cam- 
bridge, aa  practiced  successively  in  Sheffield, 
Lichfield,  and  Birmingham  before  establishing 
himself  in  London,  where  he  made  himself  fa- 
mous 1^  the  invention  of  a  fever  powder  com- 
posed of  lime  phosphate  and  oxide  of  antimony- 
He  was  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnsrai,  who  helped 
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Mm  to  publish  his  Medical  Dictumary  (3  vols., 
1743-46).   JamcB  translated  the  works  of  other 

Physicians,  and  his  ViniUoation  of  the  Fever 
'otoder  was  published  posthumously  in  1778. 
JAJCE8,  Thouab  (C.1593-C.I635).  An  Eng- 
lish navigator  and  explorer.  Being  an  experi- 
enced seaman  and  a  sci^tific  navigator  versed 
in  all  Idnds  of  obsenrationa,  he  was  upointed  in 
1631  by  the  merchants  of  Bristol,  With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  E^ng,  to  command  an  expedition 
for  "the  discovery  of  the  North- West  Passage  to 
the  South  Sea,  and  to  proceed  to  Japan  round 
the  world  to  the  westward."  Luke  Fox  sailed 
on  a  similar  quest  from  London  on  May  3,  1631, 
the  same  day  Uiat  James  left  the  Severn,  in  a 
70-ton  ship  manned  by  a  crew  of  22  seameo,  and 
mtered  HiidBon  Bay  In  the  latter  part  of  June 
or  the  first  part  of  July.  Sailing  over  to  the 
western  shor^  he  turned  southward,  and  on  Au- 
gust 29  met  Fox.  Five  days  later  he  named 
Cape  Henrietta  Maria  after  his  vessel  and  then 
sailed  into  the  bay  which  is  named  after  him. 
Wintering  on  Charlton  Island,  at  the  extreme 
south  end  of  Hudson  Bay,  where  he  lost  four 
men,  he  returned  to  England  in  1632.  From 
1633  to  1635  he  commanded  the  Ninth  WJMp, 
an  armed  cruiser  for  the  protection  of  commerce 
in  the  Bristol  Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea,  which 
waters  at  that  period  were  soriously  infested  by 
pirates.  Nothing  definite  Is  Icnown  of  his  later 
career.  Consult  The  Strange  and  Dangerous 
Voyage  of  Captain  Thomae  J amee  ( London, 
1633)  and  Bundall,  Voyages  totoard  the  North- 
We»t  (Hakluyt  Society,  London,  1849). 

JAUES,  Thomas  Iahttel  (1831-  ).  An 
American  banker  and  cabinet  officer,  bom  at 
Utiea,  N.  Y.  He  learned  the  printer's  trade  and 
from  1861  to  1861  owned  flie  Irading  Bepublican 
paper  in  Madison  County,  to  1866  called  the 
Madison  County  Jowmtu  and  afterward  the 
Democrat-Repuhlicain.  Between  1854  and  1873 
he  was  collector  of  canal  tolls  at  Hamilton,  cus- 
toms inspector  at  New  York,  weigher,  and  dep- 
uty collector  in  charge  of  bonded  warehouses. 
From  1873  to  1881,  as  postmaster  of  New  York, 
be  iBtroduced  reforms  in  tiie  loeal  mall  delivery 
and  had  an  important  infiuence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  this  branch  of  the  service  throughout 
the  country.  He  was  Postmaster-General  for 
10  months  in  1881-82,  and  during  this  short 
time  accomplished  varioiis  economies  and  set 
under  way  the  investigation  of  the  "star  route" 
frauds.  In  1882  he  became  president  of  the 
Lincoln  National  Bank  in  New  York,  and  he 
served  as  president  also  of  the  Lincoln  Safe  De- 
posit Company  and  as  a  director  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company.  In  1896  he 
was  mayor  of  Tenafiy,  N.  J, 

JAKES,  Thomas  Potts  ( 1803-82) .  An 
American  botanist.  He  was  bom  at  Radnor, 
Pa.,  but  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  in  the  wholesale  drug 
business.  In  1867  he  went  to  live  in  Cambridge, 
JSmm.,  and  there  devoted  himself  to  hotanieat 
research,  which  had  hitherto  been  his  recreation. 
He  wrote  several  papers  for  the  Proceedingn  of 
the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Boiences 
and  for  the  Proceedwtgs  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences;  prepared  the  article 
on  "Musci,"  in  the  volume  on  botany  of  King's 
E(eploration  of  the  40th  Parallel,  and  with  Leo 
Lesquereux  wrote  Manual  of  American  Mosses 
(1884). 

JAlEEa,  WnxiAic  (died  1827).  An  English 
na^  historian.  The  date  and  place  of  his  birth 


are  unknown.  Between  1801  and  1813  he  was 
an  attOTn^  of  the  Supr«ne  Court  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica  and  a  proctor  in  Admiralty.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812  he  was  in  the  United 
States  and  was  detained  as  a  prisoner,  but  es- 
caped to  Halifax  in  1813.  He  was  much  inter- 
ested in  naval  affairs  and  over  the  signature  of 
"Boxer*'  wrote  a  number  of  articles  on  the  war 
for  the  British  Naoal  OhnmiOe.    In  1810  he 

?ublished  a  bitterly  anti-American  pamphlet  en- 
itled  An  Enquiry  into  the  Merits  of  tHe  Prin- 
cipal Naval  Actions  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  ( enlarged  under  changed 
title,  1817).  In  1818  he  published  A  Full  and 
Correct  Account  of  the  Military  Occurrences  of 
the  Late  War  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Vnited  States  of  Amerieo,  and  in  1810  he  began 
his  most  important  work,  The  Naval  History  of 
Great  Britain  from  the  Deelaraiion  of  War  by 
France  in  179S  to  the  Accession  of  George  IV 
(Ist  ed.,  6  vols.,  1822-24;  reprinted,  6  vols., 
1826;  ed.  in  6  vols.,  1837;  ed.  in  1886;  epito- 
mized ed.,  1  vol.,  by  Kobert  O'Beime,  1888). 
Accounts  of  all  operations  in  which  the  British 
navy  was  not  victorious  are  omitted. 

James  was  a  fierce  partisan.  While  lie  care- 
fully sought  and  examined  all  British  sources 
of  information,  he  gave  no  weight  to  ctmtradie- 
tory  evidence  on  the  other  side,  so  that  his  con- 
clusions are  often  erroneous  and  very  unfair. 
His  contention  that  the  American  ships  were 
more  powerfully  armed  and  more  heavily  manned 
than  British  vessels  of  similar  rating  was  in 
many  cases  true,  but  the  discrepancy  was  not  so 

nt  or  so  important  as  he  strove  to  make 
j>pear.  J.  Fenimore  Cooper's  Naoal  History 
(1st  ed.,  1830)  was  written  in  part  to  refute 
James's  statements;  hut  Cooper's  resentment 
towards  Britain  and  foiendlineaa  to  his  own 
service  led  him  into  erring  almost  as  far  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  it  was  not  until  the  appear- 
ance of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Naval  War  of 
(1882)  that  a  fair  statement  of  the  facto  was 
made. 

JAKES^  WnuAU  (1842^1910).  A  distin- 
gaished  American  psyehtdogist  and  philosophor, 
son  of  Henry  James,  tile  theologian,  and  broth« 
of  Henry  James,  the  novelist.  He  was  bom  In 
New  York  City,  Jan.  11,  1842,  was  educated  in 
private  schools  and  by  tutors  in  New  York  and 
Europe,  studied  at  the  Lawrence  ScientiBo 
School,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  1870.  He  received  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  from  Princeton,  Edinburgh,  and 
Harvard,  and  titat  of  Ph.  et  LittD.  from  Padua. 
Beginning  to  tead  at  Harvard  in  1872,  he  was 
appointed  professor  in  1881.  At  first  his  sub- 
jects were  anatomy  and  physiology,  tiien  philoe- 
ophy,  later  psychology,  and  then  again  philos- 
ophy. He  was  Ingersoll  lecturer  on  the  immor- 
tality of  man,  at  Harvard  University  (1808); 
Gifford  lecturer  on  natural  religion,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  (1899-1901);  Lowell  In- 
stitute leotum  (1906);  and  Hibbert  lecturer 
on  the  present  situation  in  philostmhy,  at  Man- 
chester College,  Oxford  (1009).  In  1908  *Oiis 
colleagues  at  Columbia  University"  published 
in  his  honor  Essays  PhUosophioal  and  Psycho- 
logical. Besides  numerous  articles  in  medical 
and  scientific  journals,  he  published:  Principles 
of  Psychology  (1890) ;  Psychology,  Briber 
Course  (1892)  ;  The  Will  to  Believe,  and  Other 
Bssoiys  in  Popular  PhUosophy  ( 1897 ) ;  Human 
Immortality:  Two  Supposed  Objections  to  the 
Doctrine  (1898) ;  Talks  to  Teachers  on  PsyeM- 
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ogy,  and  to  Students  on  Borne  of  Life't  Ideals 
(1890);  The  Varietiea  of  Religiotu  Ewperience 
(1902)  ;  Pragfoatiam  (1907) ;  A  PUtraliatic  Uni- 
verse (1909);  The  Meaning  of  Truth  (1909); 
Memories  and  Studies  (1911);  Some  Problems 
of  Philosophy  (1911);  Essays  in  Radical  Em- 
piricism (1912).  He  also  edited  the  Literary 
Remains  of  Henry  James  (1886). 

James's  writings  are  characterized  hy  a  fresh 
and  entNtaining  style  and  hy  lucid  exposition  of 
abBtmsA  themes.  From  the  publication  of  the 
PHnotpIe*  'Until  tihe  time  of  his  death  his  rep- 
utation and  influence,  both  in  America  and  m 
Europe,  were  probably  unequaled  bjr  any  other 
American  psycnolcvist.  Hia  work  is  'especially 
significant  in  the  field  of  analytical  psychology, 
in  which  James  has  had  few  equals;  several 
important  theories  in  this  field  pass  under  his 
name.  In  philosophy  his  work  was  notable  for 
keenness  and  origmality.  He  was  perhaps  the 
foremost  American  expositor,  and  in  a  large 
measure  the  originator,  of  the  doctrines  in- 
cluded under  the  term  "radical  empiricism" 
(q.T.)  and  "pragmatism"  (q.v.;  see  also  Dewet, 
John).  He  entered  upon  his  philosophical 
studies  fresh  from  his  successful  work  in  psy- 
chology and  brought  with  him  a  keen  desire  to 
fliTe  up  all  unnecessary  theorizing  and  to  con- 
fine himself  to  correct  and  full  description.  His 
radical  empiricism  was  in  spirit  nothing  but 
Ml  attempt  to  make  experience  Bali-supporting 
instead  of  having  it  dn»end  on  assumed  extra- 
experiential  factors.  His  pragmatism  was  in 
lik^  measure  a  revolt  against  vxe  logic  of  abso- 
lute idealism,  developed  by  Royce  and  Bradley, 
and  an  attempt  to  make  logic  a  description  of 
our  actual  thinking  processes.  His  influence 
was  enormous  even  in  those  philosophical  circles 
most  remote  from  his  own. 

BibUog^phy.  Essays  PhUosophioal  oMd 
Psychological  in  Bonor  of  William  James,  by 
his  Collogues  at  Columbia  University  ( London, 
1908) ;  Floumoy,  La  philosophic  de  William 
James  (Saint-Blaise,  1911);  Josiah  Royce,  Wil- 
liam James,  and  Other  Essays  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Life  (New  York,  1911) ;  M£nard,  Analyse  et 
critique  des  principea  de  la  psychologic  de  W. 
James  (Paris,  1911);  K.  A.  Busch,  William 
Jam-es  als  Beligionaphilosoph  (GCttingen,  1911) ; 
Boutroux,  William  James  (Xew  York,  1912) :  R. 
B.  Perry,  Present  Philosophical  Tendencies  (ib,, 

1912)  ;  James  Huneker,  "A  Philosophy  for 
Philistines,"  in  hia  The  Pathos  of  Distance  ■(  ib., 

1913)  ;  Werner  Bloch,  Der  Pragmatiamus  von 
James  und  Schiller  nebst  Exkursen  Uber  Welt- 
anschauung und  Uber  die  Eypothese  (Leipzig, 
1913) ;  H.  V.  Knox,  Philosophy  of  WUliam  James 
(London,  1914).  Henry  James's  A  Small  Boy 
and  Others  (1913)  and  Notes  of  a  Son  and 
Brother  (1914)  are  full  of  interesting  material. 

JAHE8  BAT.  The  southern  arm  of  Hudson 
Bay  (q.v.)  (Map:  America,  North,  K  4).  It 
is  300  miles  long  from  north  to  south  and  160 
miles  wide  and  contains  a  number  of  islands, 
the  largest  of  which,  Agomska,  is  70  miles  long. 
The  bay  is  shallow  except  in  a  narrow  channel 
leading  to  Moose  Factory,  at  the  extreme  south- 
west, the  moat  important  station,  next  to  York 
Factory,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  on  the 
Canadian  coast.  James  Bay  received  its  name 
from  Thomas  James  (q.v.),  who  explored  it  in 
1631—32 

JAMES  ISLAND.    One  of  the  Sea  Islands 
chain  famous  for  cotton.   It  constitutes  a  town- 
ship in  Charleston  Co.,  S.  C,  south  of  the  ci^ 
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of  Charleston  (Map:  South  Carolina,  E  4). 
Pop.,  1900,  2570;  1010,  8147. 

JAMES  Mll/LIEIN  UNIVERSITY.  A 

coeducational  institution  of  learning,  compris- 
ing Lincoln  Coll^  at  Lincoln,  111.,  and  Decatur 
Coll^  and  Industrial  School  at  Decatur,  111. 
Lincoln  University  was  founded  in  1865  by  the 
synods  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  church.  In  1901  cer- 
tain amendments  were  made  to  the  charter  of 
the  univOTsity  which  provided  that  it  should 
change  its  name  to  Lincoln  College  and  along 
with  the  new  Decatur  College  constitute  the 
James  Millikin  University.  The  reorganization 
was  made  possible  by  the  liberal  contributions 
of  the  founder,  James  Millikin,  the  citizens  of 
Decatur,  and  the  sjmods  of  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Iowa  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
church.  With  the  union  of  the  Cumberland 
Presl^terian  and  the  Presbyterian  U.  S.  A. 
churches  the  institution  passed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  latter  denomination,  though  it  is 
nonsectarian.  The  college  at  Lincoln  in  1913 
had  279  students,  a  faculty  of  18,  an  endowment 
of  $120,000,  buildings,  grounds,  and  equipment 
valued  at  $100,000,  and  a  library  of  7000  vol- 
umes. In  the  same  year  the  college  at  Decatur 
reported  1128  students,  a  faculty  of  58,  an  en- 
dowment of  $220,600  with  an  assured  annual 
income  from  t^e  trustees  of  the. Millikin  estate 
representing  $600,000  additional,  buildings, 
grounds,  and  equipment  valued  at  $504,000,  and 
a  library  of  7800  volumes.  Each  college  main- 
tains an  academic  and  a  coll^ate  department. 
Lincoln  Coll^^  ofl'era  courses  in  liberal  arts,  fine 
arts,  elocution,  domestic  economy,  and  muuc, 
and  Decatur  College  in  liberal  arts,  domestic 
economy,  fine  and  applied  arts,  library  science, 
manual  training,  commerce  and  finance,  engi- 
neering, and  music.  Hie  president  in  1914  was 
Qeorge  Emory  Fellom,  LL.D. 

JAMES   OF   VIBAOGIO,   v«-rftj'6.  See 

CrOLDBN  LEOBKD. 

JAMESON,  j  am'son,  Anna  Bbow  nhx 
(MUBPHY)  (1794-1860).  A  Britiah  author, 
bom  in  Dublin.  She  was  the  daughter  of  D. 
Brownell  Murphy,  the  miniature  painter,  and 
married  Robert  -Jameson,  a  barrister,  from 
whom,  however,  she  «x>n  separated.  Her  first 
book.  The  Diary  of  an  Ennuy^e  ( 1826) ,  was  fol- 
lowed 1^  Loves  of  the  Poets  (1829)  and  Oharao- 
teristics  of  Women  (1832),  a  series  of  essays  on 
Shakespeare's  women,  which  is  probably  her  best 
work  and  is  atill  current  in  various  editions. 
In  1836  she  visited  New  England,  where  ^e  re- 
mained two  years.  Her  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art  is  divided  into  four  volumes:  Legends  of  this 
Saints  ( 1848 ) ,  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders 
(1850),  Legertds  of  the  Madonna  (1860),  and 
The  History  of  Our  Lord  (I860),  completed  by 
Lady  Eastlake  and  the  most  important  of  her 
art  writings.  Though  Mrs.  Jameson's  work  as 
a  critic  is  of  little  value,  her  compilations  con- 
tain much  material  not  easily  obtainable  from 
other  sources,  and  her  style  is  pleasant  and  read- 
able. Consult  Macpherson,  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
of  Anna  Jameson  (Boston,  1878),  and  biography 
Richard  Oamett  in  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  vol.  xxlx  (London,  1892), 

JAMESON,  Jaues  Slioo  (1856-88).  An 
English  naturalist  and  African  explorer,  bom 
at  Alloa,  Clackmannanshire.  His  early  voy- 
ages were  to  Ceylon  and  Borneo.  In  1878  he 
went  to  South  Africa,  succeeded  in  entering 
Mashonaland,  and  discOTered  the  junctint  of  tiie 
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Umniati  and  Umfuli  rivers,  besides  bringing  to 
Ei^land  valuable  omitholc«ical  speeimencL 
After  travels  in  the  Rocky  A&untains  (1882), 
in  Spain  and  Algiers  (1884),  Jameson  joined 
Stanley's  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Emin  Pasha 
early  in  1887  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  was 
left  at  Yambuya,  where  Tippu  Tib  was  to  re- 
enforce  hiuL  These  forces  were  slow  to  arrive 
and  inadequate  when  they  had  come.  Barttetot 
pressed  on  without  Jameson  in  Jime  of  1888  and 
was  shot  at  Unaria.  Jameson  punished  the  as- 
sassin and  did  all  in  his  power  to  induce  Tippn 
Tih  to  accompany  him  in  the  search  for  Stanley, 
even  offering  £20,000  from  his  own  funds.  To 
oommunicate  with  England,  he  left  Stanley  Falls 
for  Bangalas  in  August  and  there  died  of  fever. 
He  left  a  Diary  of  the  Emin  Pasha  Eispedition 
(1890).  Stanley's  account  of  Jameson's  con- 
nection with  a  cannibal  feast,  which  the  latter 
sketched  at  Kiba  Riba,  is  probably  esaggerated; 
but  Jamescm,  his  own  account,  csnnot  be  hdd 
blameless. 

JAKESOK,  John  Alsxaitdeb  ( 1 824-00 ) . 
An  American  jurist,  bom  at  Irasburg,  Vt.  He 
graduated  at  the  State  University  (1846)  and 
from  1867  to  1868  was  professor  of  law  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  For  many  years  he  was 
assistant  editor  of  the  American  Law  Register. 
He  wrote  several  legal  works,  including  The 
OonaUtutUnial  Conoention:  Its  History,  Power, 
and  Modes  of  Proceeding  (1867  ;  4th  ed..  1887). 

JAKESON,  John  Franklin  (1860-  ). 
An  American  historian,  bom  in  Boston.  He 
graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1879  and  in 
1882  from  Johns  Hopkins  University  (Ph.D.), 
where  he  was  an  assistant  and  associate  in  his- 
tory until  1888.    From  then  until  1901  he  was 

Erofessor  of  history  at  Brown  University  and 
1  1901-05  served  as  professor  and  hrad  of  the 
department  of  history  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. In  1906  he  became  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  historical  research  and  editor  of  the 
historical  publications  of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion. In  1906-07  Jameson  was  president  of  the 
American  Historical  Association.  He  was  man- 
aging editor  of  the  American  Historical  Review 
from  1895  to  1901  and  again  after  1006.  He 
edited  the  Correspondence  of  John  €>.  Calhoun 
(1900)  and  Original  Tfarratives  of  Early  Amer- 
ican History  after  1906  and  published,  further: 
Willem  Uaaelina,  Founder  of  the  Dutch  and 
Swedish  West  India  Companies  (1887) ;  History 
of  Historical  Writing  in  America  ( 1891 ) ;  Dio- 
tionary  of  United  States  History  (1894,  and 
published  in  1904  in  3  vols,  as  the  Enoytiopedic 
Dictionary  of  American  History). 
JAJEE80N,  Sn  Leandkb  Stabb  (1853- 
).  A  British  physician,  soldier,  and  ad- 
ministrate, who  beicame  prominent  as  leader 
of  tiie  raid  into  the  Transvaal  in  December, 
1806.  A  son  of  R.  W.  Jameson,  writer  to  the 
signet,  he  was  born  in  Edinburgh.  He  gradu- 
ated from  London  University  in  1875,  received 
his  M.D.  in  1877,  and  in  1878,  on  account  of  ill 
health,  went  to  Eimberley,  Cape  Colony,  to 
practice  his  profession.  Association  with  Cecil 
Rhodes  led  to  his  appointment  as  Administrator 
of  Rhodesia  in  1891,  under  the  British  South 
Africa  Company.  In  that  capacity  he  organized 
an  expedition  against  the  Matabele  in  1893.  In 
1804  he  was  created  a  C.B.  In  the  course  of 
the  discontent  and  political  a^tation  among  the 
Uitlander  element  in  the  Transvaal  Republic,  a 
body  of  troops  commanded  by  Dr.  Jameson  was 
placed  by  Rhodea's  orders  on  the  borders  of  the 


Transvaal,  pr^red  to  set  in  ease  of  disiarih 
anoes.  On  receipt  of  a  letter  from  JobxaOaa- 
burg,  the  seat  of  disaffection,  Jameson,  acting  on 
his  own  judnaent,  invaded  the  Transvaal,  with 
600  men,  on  Dec  20,  1896.  On  January  1,  meet- 
ing with  resistance  at  Krugeredorp,  he  shelled 
the  town,  but  was  unable  to  carry  Uie  position. 
The  next  day  he  moved  towards  Doomkoop, 
where,  after  36  hours  of  almost  continuous  fitt- 
ing, and  the  Iom  of  17  killed  and  49  wounded, 
he  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  Boers.  The 
raid  was  condemned  throughout  tiie  civilised 
world.  President  Eruger  handed  Jamesim  and 
his  officers  over  to  the  British  government  for 
punishment.  They  were  taken  to  Ekigland  and 
tried  in  London.  In  May,  1896,  JamescMi  was 
sentenced  to  10  months'  imprisonment  for  an 
infringement  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act, 
but,  owing  to  ill  health,  was  released  in  Decem- 
ber. He  fought  ^jainst  the  Boers  in  1809-1900, 
was  elected  to  the  Cape  Legislative  Assembly 
for  Kimberley  in  1900,  from  1904  to  1908  was 
Premier,  and  in  1010-12  was  a  member  of  the 
Cape  Parliament.  He  was  made  first  Baronet 
in  1911.  A  director  aftor  1900  of  the  De  Beers 
Consolidated  Company,  and  after  1902  a  director 
of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  he  also 
became  president  of  the  latter.  Consult  Garrett 
and  Edwards,  The  Story  of  an  African  Crisis 
(Westminster,  1897),  and  "Cape  of  Qood  Bape, 
House  of  Assembly,  1897,  Report  of  the  Sdeot 
Committee  on  the  Jameson  Raid  into  the  Terri- 
tory of  the  South  African  Republic,"  in  Aritisft 
Parliamentary  Papers  (London,  1897). 

JAHESON,  lUwEBT  (1774-18S4).  A  Scottish 
naturalist,  bom  at  Leitfa.  He  began  the  study 
of  medicine,  but,  manifesting  a  fondness  for  nat- 
ural history,  went,  in  1800,  to  Freiberg,  Sax- 
oay,  where  he  studied  geology  under  Werner. 
In  1804  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  and  was  given 
the  chair  of  natural  history  in  the  university 
there,  which  place  he  held  until  his  death.  The 
natural  history  museum  of  the  university  was 
largely  indebted  to  Jameson's  care  and  skill,  for 
not  only  did  he  arrange  its  collections,  but  he 
also  obtained  a  grant  from  the  government  for 
its  maintenance.  He  founded  the  Weraerian 
Society  in  Edinburgh  in  1808  and  was  a  zealous 
advocate  of  the  Neptunian  Aeories  ot  his  mas- 
ter, which  he  subsequently  abandtmed,  adoptiiw 
Button's  Plutonian  or  igneous  theories  of  earth 
origin.  With  Sir  David  Brewster  he  founded. 
In  MIO,  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal, 
and  in  1826  the  Ed'^burgh  New  Philosophical 
Journal,  which  he  edited  until  his  death.  The 
geological  articles  of  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
Encydopasdia  Britannica  were  prepared  under 
his  supervision.  His  works  include:  System  of 
Mineraiogy  (3  vols..  1804-08  ;  3d  ed..  18S0) ;  Ele- 
ments of  Geognosy  (1800) ;  JToimmI  of  Minerals 
and  Mountain  Rooks  ( 1821 ) . 

JAMESONE,  or  JAMESON,  Gbobqe  ( cl587- 
1644).  A  Scottish  portrait  painter.  He  was 
born  at  Aberdeen,  the  son  of  an  architect.  After 
some  practice  as  a  portrait  painter  at  Aber- 
deen, he  went  abroad  and  was  a  fellow  pupil 
with  Van  Dyck  under  Rubens.  He  was  employed 
by  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  lived  after 
1630,  to  copy  several  portraito  of  the  Scott!^ 
King's  presentetion  to  Charles  I  on  the  occasion 
of  bis  first  visit  to  Scotland  in  1633,  and  was 
rewarded  by  the  King  with  a  diamond  ring  from 
his  own  finger.  His  reputation  established,  the 
most  celebrated  Scotchmen  of  the  day  sat  to  him. 
But  the  magistrate  of  Edinbnr^  refused  to  pqr 
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him  his  price  for  his  portrait  of  Charles  I.  His 
work  lacks  distinction.  Consult  Bullock,  Qeorge 
Jamesone  (London,  1885). 

JAJCESONITE,  jam'sQn-It.  A  lead  sulpban- 
timonite,  named  after  Prof.  Robert  Jameson,  of 
Edinburgh  (1774-1854).  It  is  an  occasional  ore 
of  lead  and  is  sometimeB  associated  with  more 
important  lead  ores.  It  is  sometimes  called 
fea-iker  ore  in  reference  to  ita  fibrous  divei^;ent 
structure. 

JAMESON  BAID.    See  Jauesoh,  Sm  JjoajI' 

DBR  StABB. 

JAKES  (or  DAKOTA)  BIVEB.  A  navi- 
gable stream  rising  in  Wells  Co.,  N.  Dak.,  about 
60  miles  northeast  of  Bismarck  (Map:  South 
Dakota,  G  4).  It  flows  southerly  through  a  fer- 
tile country  and  joins  the  Missouri  River  about 
9  miles  east  of  Yankton,  8.  Dak.  It  is  about 
400  miles  long  in  its  general  direction.  It  falls 
nearly  600  feet,  but  the  fall  is  so  uniform  that 
the  stream  is  incapable  of  much  development  as 
to  water  power.  Only  small  tributaries  flow 
into  it   

JAJCES  BIVEB.  The  largest  river  in  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Jack- 
son and  Cowpasture  rivers,  which  rise  in  the 
All^hanies  (Map:  Virginia,  F  4).  Ita  general 
direction  is  east-soatheast,  with  many  large 
hends  and  windings,  and  after  widening  into  a 
broad  and  deep  tidal  estuary  for  the  last  66 
miles  of  its  course,  it  flows  into  the  lower  part 
of  Chesapeake  Bay  through  Hampton  Roads 
near  Norfolk.  The  total  length  is  about  335 
miles,  and  its  drainage  basin  is  about  9700  square 
miles.  The  main  stream  and  all  of  its  conflu- 
ents lie  entirely  within  the  State  of  Virginia. 
There  is  a  nearly  uninterrupted  channel,  about 
100  feet  wide  and  18  feet  de^,  from  Hampton 
Roads  to  Richmond  Wharf.  The  western  reach 
of  the  river  opposite  Richmond  falls  about  116 
feet  in  9  miles,  tiiereby  forming  rapids  which 
ofl'er  ample  water  power.  The  old  James  and 
Kanawha  Canal,  which  followed  the  river  from 
Richmond  to  Buchanan,  is  now  abandoned.  The 
chief  tributaries  of  the  James  are  the  Appomat- 
tox from  tiie  ri^t  and  the  Chickahominy  from 
tiie  left,  made  famous  by  campaigns  in  the  Civil 
War.  It  was  on  this  river  that  Jamestown,  the 
first  permanent  Ehiglish  settlement  in  America, 
was  founded  in  1607. 

JAMES'TOWN.  The  first  permanent  Eng- 
lish settlement  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  founded  in  May,  1607,  by  a  small  com- 
pany under  Captain  Nei^rt,  m  Virginia,  on 
the  bulks  <^  the  James  River,  about  32  miles 
from  ita  mouth.  Here  in  1619  the  first  le^^da- 
tive  assembly  in  America  was  hdd,  and  here  in 
tte  same  jrear  slavery  was  first  introduced  into 
the  origimil  thirteen  Colonies.  In  September, 
1676,  the  town  was  almost  completely  destroyed 
by  Nathaniel  Bacon.  (See  Bacon's  Rebellion.) 
Up  to  1698,  when  it  was  supplanted  by  Wil- 
liamsburg, it  was  the  capital  of  Vir^nia.  The 
site  of  the  settlement,  which  was  originally  a 
peninsula  but  is  now  an  island,  is  owned  by  the 
Association  for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia 
Antiquities.  Ruins  are  left  of  a  church,  built 
probably  between  1676  and  1684,  of  the  fort,  and 
of  two  or  three  houses.  Near  here  is  the  site 
of  the  exposition  held  in  1907  to  celebrate  the 
tercentennial  (see  Jahestown  Tebobntbnniai. 
ExposmoN)  of  the  first  permanent  English 
settlement  in  the  United  States. 

Bibllograpliy.  "Documoits  Illuttratiw  the 
iffistoiy  of  the  Colony  of  Jamestown,"  in  Trans- 


actions of  the  AmerioiM  AntignarUm  Sooietp, 
vol.  iv  (Worcester,  Mass.,  1860) ;  M.  L.  D.  Fos- 
ter, Colonial  Capitals  of  the  Dominion  of  Vir- 
ginia (Lynchburg,  1906);  L.  G.  Tyler,  Cradle 
of  the  Republic;  Jamegtovm  and  James  River 
(2d  ed.,  Williamsburg,  1906);  J.  E.  Davis. 
Round  about  Jameatoum  (Hampton,  1907);  R. 
A.  Pryor,  Birth  of  the  Nation;  Jameetoutn^ 
1667  (New  York,  1907);  S.  H.  Yonge.  Site  of 
Old  Vames  Toume,'*  1607-1698  (Richmond, 
1907).  For  further  details  concerning  the  hi»- 
ton'  of  Jamestown,  see  ViBOlNlA. 

JAMESTOWN.  The  capital  and  seaport,  on 
the  north  coast,  of  St.  Helena  (q.v.),  a  British 
Admiralty  coaling  station.  It  consists  of  a  long 
street,  situated  in  a  deep  valley  on  the  north- 
west coast.  Its  chief  building  is  the  observa* 
tory.  In  ita  vieinify  is  situated  the  tranb  and 
first  burial  plaee  of  Napoleon  I.  Pop.,  1911, 1439. 

JAMESTOWN.  A  'ci^  in  Chautaui^a  Co., 
N.  Y.,  70  miles  by  rail  south  bv  west  of  Buffalo, 
on  the  outlet  of  Chautauqua  Lake,  and  on  the 
Erie,  and  the  Jamestown,  Chautauqua,  and  Lake 
Erie  railroads  (Map:  New  York,  A  6).  James- 
town is  a  popular  summer  resort.  It  is  con- 
nected by  boat  and  steam  and  electric  railroads 
with  other  resorts  on  tiie  lake.  One  of  tiie 
leading  attractions  of  the  city  is  Celoron,  on 
Chautauqua  Lake,  a  popular  place  of  amuse- 
ment. Among  its  buildings  are  the  James  Pren- 
dergast  Free  Library,  the  Women's  Christian 
Association  Hospital,  and  the  Agnes  Home  for 
working  girls.  Jamestown  is  the  centre  of  a 
productive  farming  district  and  has  large  man- 
ufacturing interews,  including  several  worsted 
mills,  furniture  and  lounge  factories,  saw  mills, 
a  cotton  mill,  and  manufactures  of  metallic 
goods,  voting  machines,  pianos,  towels,  bank 
vaults,  and  photographic  paper.  The  city  gov- 
ernment is  administered,  under  the  charter  of 
1886  as  revised  in  1900,  by  a  mayor,  elected 
every  two  years,  a  unicameral  council,  and  sub- 
ordinate officials.  Jamestown  was  settled  in 
1810,  laid  out  in  1816,  incorporated  as  a  village 
in  1827,  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1886.  Pop., 
1900,  22,892;  1910,  31,297;  1914  (U.  S.  est), 
34,878. 

JAMISTOWN.  A  city  and  the  county  seat 
of  Stutsman  Co.,  N.  Dak.,  93  miles  by  rail  west 
of  Fargo,  on  the  James  River,  and  on  the  North- 
em  Pacific  and  the  Midland  Continental  rail- 
roads (Ma^:  North  Dakota,  F  4).  It  has  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  St.  John's  Acad- 
emy, an  Elks  Home,  Park  View  Hospital,  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral,  the  Preat^terian  Coll^,  a 
public  library,  and  a  fine  courthouse.  The  city 
IS  a  railroad  centre  and  hu  farming,  dairying, 
and  stock-raising  interests.  There  are  grain 
elevators,  flour  milts,  and  other  industrial  estab- 
lishments. The  water  works  are  owned  by  the 
city.   Pop.,  1900,  2863;  1910,  4358. 

JAinSTOWN  TEBCENTENNIAI.  EZ- 
POnnON  was  held  on  Hampton  Roads,  Va., 
from  April  26  to  Nov.  30,  1907,  in  commem- 
oration of  the  three-hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  first  permanent  settlement  of  Anglo-Saxon 
people  in  America.  The  site  covered  360  acres 
at  Sewall's  Point,  along  tiie  southern  shore 
of  Hampton  Roads.  The  principal  group  of 
buildings,  eight  in  number,  were  arranged 
around  a  square  called  Raleigh  Court,  ^so 
tiiere  were  two  government  buildings  in  which 
were  shown  the  exhibits  of  the  government  de- 
partments. All  these  buildings  were  in  the 
Georgian  style  of  architecture.    The  smaller 
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buildings  included  a  Porto-Kican,  Pan-American, 
and  Mexican  building  in  the  Spanish-American 
Renaissance  style.  Arranged  in  a  row  along 
the  wide  street  fronting  the  shore  of  Hampton 
Roads  were  the  State  buildings,  mostly  in  tiie 
Colonial  style  of  architecture  and  many  of  them 
reproducing  some  historical  building.  I^pical 
of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Maryland  build- 
ing, which  was  a  reproduction  of  Uie  house  of 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton;  the  Massachu- 
setts building,  which  was  a  reproduction  of  the 
old  State  House  in  Boston;  and  the  Pennsylva- 
nia building,  which  was  a  replica  of  Independ- 
ence Hall.  An  architectural  feature  of  iaverest 
was  Uie  government  piers,  which  extended  1600 
feet  norUiward  into  the  waters  of  Hampton 
Roads  and  were  connected  by  an  arch,  200 
feet  in  width,  and  elevated  in  the  centre  so  as 
to  permit  the  entrance  of  email  vessels.  The 
amusement  features  were  grouped  in  the  western 
part  of  the  grounds  along  a  continuous  street 
called  the  War  Path.  There  were  about  2500 
exhibits,  which  were  elaasifled  among  the  fol- 
lowing groups:  (1)  Historic  Art;  (2)  Educa- 
tion and  Social  Economy;  (3)  Manufactures 
and  Liberal  Arts  (including  Graphic  Arts) ;  (4) 
Machinery  and  Transportation  (including  Elec- 
tricity);  (5)  Agriculture  and  Horticulture;  (6) 
Food  Products  and  Accessories;  (7)  Forestry, 
Fish,  and  Game;  and  (8)  Mines  and  Metal- 
lurgy. Theae  exhibits  were  considered  by  a  jury 
of  awards,  which  awarded  66S  gold,  640  silver, 
and  63S  bronze  medals.  The  attendance  was 
between  4000  and  5000  daily,  or  in  all  tiie 
total  admissions  were  about  2,800,000,  of  which 
1,500,000  were  paid.  On  North  Carolina  day  the 
attendance  was  60,000.  The  financial  results 
were  bad,  and  at  iiie  close  of  the  exposition  a 
statement  issued  showed  the  liabilities  to  be 
$3,465,000  and  the  assets  ¥710,000,  indicating  a 
deficit  of  $2,655,000,  ufainst  which  was  uie 
ownership  of  tiie  site.  Consult  Final  Report  of 
the  Jameatown  Ter-Centennial  Commi^aion 
(Washington,  1809)  and  The  Official  Blue  Book 
of  the  Jameatoum  Ter-Centennial  Eatposition, 
A.D.  mi  (Norfolk,  1909). 

JAMESTOWN  WEED.  A  weed  of  the  sola- 
num  family.    See  Stkamonium. 

JAMI,     j&'m$,     NUB'UDDIN  'AfiD-TTHBAHHAIT 

(1414-92).  A  Persian  poet,  renowned  for  his 
romantic,  lyric,  and  mystic  writings,  and  often 
sptdten  of  as  the  last  of  the  transcendental  sufl 
poets.  Jflmi  was  bom  at  the  small  town  of  Jam, 
near  Herat,  in  Kborassan;  on  this  account  he  is 
known  as  Jfimi,  although  he  also  plays  upon  his 
name  in  its  significant  sense  ae  denoting  that 
he  was  a  mystic  wine  cap  (Pers.  jAm,  cup)  of 
the  divine  love  of  God.  His  education  seems  to 
have  been  excellent,  and  bis  guiding  principle  in 
life  was  the  j)hiloaophy  of  Sufism  (q.v.),  with 
all  its  mysticism.  His  poetic  activity  must  have 
bf^n  early,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number 
of  works  that  are  his,  besi&s  others  which  are 
attributed  to  him.  Foremost  among  hto  works 
is  a  collection  of  seven  poems  entitled  Eaft 
Aurang  (Seven  Stars  of  the  Great  Bear,  or  Seven 
Thrones).  One  of  the  poems  in  this  series  is  the 
tender  love  story  of  Laild  u  MajnUn;  another, 
the  SalOmHn  u  AhaHl,  is  all^orical  and  moral  in 
its  treatment,  and  is  known  in  English  through 
Edward  FitzGerald's  version;  a  third,  YAauf  it 
ZulaikhA  (trans,  by  Griffith.  1901 ) ,  in  tiie  same 
collection,  is  the  romantic  tale  of  the  passion 
which  Joseph's  beauty  inspired  in  Fotiphar'a 
wife.    Jftmi  is  likewise  the  author  of  a  well- 


known  prose  work,  BaharivUtn  (Garden  of 
Spring),  composed  about  1487  to  give  instruc- 
tion to  a  son  bom  to  him  in  bis  old  age.  He 
composed  also  three  divans  or  collections  of 
lyrical  poems  and  odes,  written  between  the 

Sears  147S  uid  1491.  His  death  occurred  at 
[erat,  Nov.  0,  1492. 

As  a  poet,  Jfimi'a  talent  is  unquestioned;  his 
verse  is  so  polished  and  his  art  so  finished  as  to 
contain  almost  elements  of  weakness  owing  to 
their  refinement  and  perfection.  His  works  are 
held  in  high  esteem  among  the  Persians,  and 
some  of  the  manuscripts  of  his  poems  are  splen- 
did specimens  of  Oriental  calligraphy  and  illu- 
mination. "Bin  life  and  personality,  moreover, 
seem  to  have  been  such  as  to  win  ihe  favor  of 
princes  as  well  as  to  endear  himself  to  the  people 
because  of  his  reputati<m  for  spiritual  exalta- 
tion. 

Bibliography.  Ousel^,  Biographical  Notices 
of  Persian  Poets  (London,  1846) ;  Robinson, 
Persian  Poeta  (Glasgow,  1883) ;  FitzGerald.  Sat- 
dmdn  and  Absdl,  translated  (Boston,  1887), 
which  contains  a  sketch  of  J&mi's  life  after 
Bosenweig;  The  BaharistSM  LiteraUy  Trantlated 
(Benares,  1887);  the  comprehensive  references 
in  Eth€,  "Neupersische  Literatur,"  in  Geiger  and 
Kuhn,  Cfrundriaa  der  iraniachen  Philologie,  vol. 
ii  (Strassburg,  1896-1904) ;  Costello,  Rose  Oar- 
den  of  Peraia  (Boston,  1901) ;  Jimi  Lato&'ih:  A 
Treatise  on  SUfiam  (London,  1906),  containing 
a  facsimile  of  an  old  manuscript  with  transla- 
tion by  Whinfleld  and  Eazvlnl;  Davis,  The  Per- 
sia Mvttioa:  Jdmi  (New  York,  1908). 

JA3CIBS0N,  jfi'md-son.  John  (I7S9-1838). 
A  Scottish  philologist  and  antiquary.  He  was 
born  in  Glasgow,  studied  tor  the  ministry  at 
the  university  there,  and  in  1781  was  ordained 
pastor  of  a  congr^^tion  at  Forfar,  in  connection 
with  the  Antiburgher  secession  body.  In  1797 
be  was  called  to  Edinburgh.  His  fame  rests 
chiefiy  upon  his  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the 
Scottish  Language  (1808),  a  work  which  shows 
great  learning  and  indust^.  In  1818  he  pub- 
lished an  abridgment,  and  in  1825  two  supple- 
mentary volumes.  The  book,  while  exceedin^y 
valuable  in  definition  and  illustration  and  in 
its  exposition  of  Scottish  customs,  was  originally 
weak  in  its  philology.  This  defect  was  remedied, 
however,  in  a  revised  edition  (1879-87),  edited 
by  Dr.  Longmuir  and  Mr.  Donaldson.  Among 
his  other  publications  are:  Ancient  Culdees  of 
lona  (1811) ;  Berates  Scj/thieua,  or  the  Radical 
Affi/nHies  of  the  Oreek  and  Latw  Languages  to 
the  Gothic  (1814);  An  Historical  Account  of 
the  Royal  Palaces  of  Scotland;  Remarks  on  Row- 
land Hill's  Journal  (1799). 

JAMIN,  zhd'mfiN',  Jules  CAustin  (1818- 
86 ) .  An  eminent  French  phyBicist,  bom  at 
Termes,  Ardennes.  He  was  educated  at  Rheims 
and  at  the  Ecole  Normale  Sup^rieure;  taught 
physics  at  Caen,  at  the  Cotl^  Bourbon  (sow 
liyofe  Condorcet),  and  at  the  Louis  le  Grand; 
and  in  1852,  aftor  publishing  his  valuable  thesis 
on  the  reflection  of  li;;ht  from  metallic  surftices 
(1847),  became  professor  at  the  Ecole  Polytech- 
nique,  from  which  he  resigned  in  1881.  On  the 
death  of  Despretz  (1863),  Jamin  succeeded  him 
at  the  Sorbonne,  where  he  was  director  of  the 
physical  laboratory  until  his  death.  He  was 
elected  to  Pouillet's  place  in  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences (1868),  of  wbidi  he  was  secretary,  1884- 
86,  and  followed  Milne-Edwarda  as  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  science.  An  excellent  botanist  and 
geologist  and  a  painter  of  some  skill,  Janun  was 
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alBO  a  Teraatile  pbyaiciat.  His  contributions  to 
the  Contptea  Bendua  of  the  Academy,  numbering 
more  than  80,  treat  of  the  critical  point  of  gases, 
eapillaritjr,  hygrometry,  compressibility  of  liq- 
vios,  and  many  other  sabje*^.  But  nis  fame 
rests  on  special  studies  in  optica,  magnetism, 
and  electricity.  Many  of  bis  articles  deal  with 
polarization  and  refraction.  As  a  result  of  bis 
tbeory  of  magnetic  distribution,  Jamin  devised 
(1873)  a  very  powerful  magnet,  composed  of 
many  lamina,  which  waa  adopted  for  use  in 
Oramme's  machine.  The  Jamin  electric  llg^t 
(1879)  has  carbons  aide  by  side,  with  points 
down,  one  fixed  and  one  rotary;  in  general  it 
resembles  those  devised  by  Wilde  and  Jablocb- 
kov,  relights  automatically,  and  casts  a  disad- 
vantageous shadow.  A  Cours  de  physique  (witii 
Boutmy,  4th  ed.,  1886-91)  and  a  Petit  trait4  de 
physique  (1870)  were  translated  into  German 
MtUlner  and  Recknagel  respectively.  Jamin 
published,  besides,  Quelquea  phSnomhtea  atmo- 
aphirigttea  ( 1880)  and  wrote  essays  in  the  Bemte 
de*  DeuQt  Jfondei . 

JAMITZEB,  ya^mlta^r,  OAXITZEB, 
ndt8-@r,  or  JAJCKITSEBB,  ^to'nlt-ser,  Wenzei. 
(1608-85).  The  greatest  of  the  German  Ren- 
aissance goldsmiths.  He  was  born  in  Vienna, 
but  during  bis  boyhood  his  family  moved  to 
Nuremberg,  where  be  became  a  master  work- 
man in  1634.  He  was  court  goldsmith  succes- 
aively  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  Ferdinand  I, 
Maximilian  II,  and  Rudolph  II.  His  grave  in 
St.  J(^'b  Cemetery,  Nuremberg,  is  marked  with 
a  bronze  epitaph  designed  by  his  friend  and 
pupil,  Jost  Amman.  His  most  famous  works  are : 
the  silver  jewel  box  in  the  Green  Vault  of  the 
Royal  Palace  of  Dresden,  13  inches  hig^h  by  11 
wide;  the  table  centrepiece  of  gilded  silver,  39 
inches  high,  now  in  tiie  collection  of  Baron  Henri 
de  Rothschild  of  Paris,  made  in  1549  for  the 
city  of  Nuremberg  at  the  price  of  132S  gulden, 
sold  in  1680  for  800,000  marka;  miniature  stat- 
ues of  Flora,  Ceres,  Bacchus,  and  Venus,  in  the 
Imperial  Treasury  of  Vienna  (t^e  surviving 
part  of  a  centrepiece  made  for  Rudolph  II ) ;  a 
jewel  box  picturing  the  deeds  of  Hercules,  in  the 
Bavarian  Treasury  at  Munich;  a  cup  with  the 
figure  of  Maximilian  II,  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  German  Emperor.  Jamitzer's  mark  was 
a  lion's-  head,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a 
W.  He  made  many  deigns  for  ornamental  gold 
and  silver  plate,  some  of  which  were  repro- 
duced as  line  engravings,  etchings,  and  wood  en- 

rvings.  There  are  collections  of  his  drawings 
Basel,  Coburg,  Nuremberg,  Erlangen,  and 
Paris.  Of  the  engravings,  a  number  are  illus- 
trated by  Bergau.  Jamitzer  was  the  first  Ger- 
man master  to  break  entirely  with  Gothic  and 
adopt  definitely  and  completely  the  forms  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  B«ng  unable  to  study  the 
originals,  he  made  much  use  of  Italian  engrav- 
ings, particularly  those  of  Enea  Vico  and  those 
of  Lazarus  de  Baif.  The  latter's  De  Vateulia, 
published  in  Paris  in  1536,  was  also  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  Du  Oerceau,  which  accounts  for 
the  similarity  of  many  of  his  compositions  to 
Jamitzer's. — Chbistophes  ( 1563-1618 ) ,  Wen- 
zel's  grandson,  is  known  as  a  goldsmith  by 
works  now  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Moscow,  and 
as  an  engraver  by  his  Oroteakenbuch.  Consult 
Bei^u,  Wentsel  Jamitzen  Entw^e  (Berlin, 
1879),  and,  for  Nuremberg  docnmmts  illustrat- 
ing the  history  of  the  family,  Frankenburger, 
Wenzel  JamtUieer  (Strassburg,  I90I). 
JAH1E1T*  jfimt!!f.    A  town  and  fort  in  the 


south  of  Kashmir,  India,  25  miles  north  of  Sial- 
kot  by  rail  (Map:  India,  C  2).  It  waa  the  an- 
cient capital  of  a  Rajput  kingdom,  and  it  stancte 
amid  the  Himalayas,  on  both  banks  of  the  Tavi, 
an  affluent  of  the  Chenab— the  town  on  tJie  right 
side  and  the  fort  on  the  left.  Here  are  the  pal- 
aces of  the  Maharajah  and  his  kin,  several  tem- 
ples, the  Prince  of  Wales  College,  and  the  hos- 
pital. Jammu  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  rail- 
way, and  the  starting  point  of  the  busy  trade 
route  to  Srinagar  and  the  Kashmir  valley. 
Jammu  at  the  end  of  the  eighterath  century  was 
aaXd  to  be  a  city  of  150,000  inhabitants,  but  new 
trade  rontea  have  robbed  it  of  its  importance. 
Coal  mines  have  been  opened  in  the  vicinity, 
and  its  prestige  may  return.  Since  1889  a  mod- 
em syst»m  yidds  a  good  water  supply.  Pop., 
1901,  35.672;  1911,  31,726. 
JAMNA,  jGm'nfi.    A  river  of  India.  See 

JUKNA.   

JAICNITZEB.   See  Jahitzbb. 

JAKTN,  zh&'mftir,  Ahadis  (c.1530-C.1S03), 
A  Froieh  poet,  born  at  Ohaonrce  (Anbe).  He 
was  made  secretary  at  the  court  of  Charles  IX 
through  the  influence  of  Ronsard,  and  S^ainte- 
Beuve  says  his  friendship  with  this  poet  is  his 
principal  claim  on  our  interest.  He  translated 
the  last  12  IxKika  of  the  Iliad,  a  continuation  of 
the  work  begun  by  Hugues  Salel,  and  the  first 
three  books  of  the  Odyaaey  (1574),  and  brought 
out  two  vf^umes  t^potiry,  Wumrea  po4tiqua» 
(1676  and  1S84).  ms  poems  were  edited  by 
Brunet,  with  a  life  by  Colletet  (Paris,  1879). 

JAJT,  yBn,  Kabl  von  (1836-99).  A  German 
musical  savant,  bom  at  Schweinfurt.  Although 
his  real  profesuon  was  philology,  he  made  a 
special  study  of  the  music  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  came  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  in 
this  field.  He  began  his  career  as  a  teacher  at 
the  Gymnasium  in  Berlin,  but  soon  went  to 
Landsherg,  where  he  remained  til!  1876.  From 
then  untu  1883  he  was  in  SaargemOnd.  In  that 
year  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Lyceum 
of  Strassbiuv,  which  position  he  retained  till 
his  death,  l^e  results  of  his  researches  he  pub- 
lished in  essays  which  appeared  in  various  jour- 
nals. Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  is 
KitJtarodik,  ^ving  entirely  new  and  valuable 
information  about  the  Greek  kithara  and  lyre 
(1882).  His  principal  work  is  Muaioi  Scrip- 
tona  QrcBoi  (1896),  a  critical  text  edition  of  all 
QnA  writers  on  music,  with  an  appendix.  Me- 
lodiarum  Rdiquia,  containing  all  Imown  frag- 
ments of  Greek  music  in  notation  (1890). 

JANA.    See  Janus. 

JANATTSCHEK,  yS'nou-shek,  Fanwt,  or 
Franziska  (1830-1904).  A  well-known  actress, 
bora  at  Prague,  Bohemia,  July  20,  1830.  From 
childhood  she  gave  evidence  of  dramatic  talent, 
and  her  first  appearance  was  at  her  native 
place.  After  a  successful  experience  at  Cologne 
she  beeune  established  as  leading  actrera  at 
Frankfort  (1848),  remaining  till  1860,  when 
she  began  a  series  of  successful  enragements  in 
other  German  cities.  In  1867  she  came  to 
America,  playing  in  New  York  and  elsewhere, 
in  the  German  language.  Resolved  to  play  in 
English,  she  came  again  to  America  in  1873 
and  very  effectively  presented  Medea,  Lady  Mac- 
beth, Iphigenia,  and  other  tragic  parts.  She 
extended  ner  reputation  by  further  tours  in 
Europe  and  Australia,  but  finally  settled  in  the 
United  States,  where  she  appeared  in  less  classic 
representations,  among  them  Meg  Merriliea  and 
The  Great  Diamond  Robbery  (1896-96).  After 
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her  retirement  she  took  up  her  reitdcnee  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

JAHB  ETIUE,  ar.  A  novel  by  Charlotte 
Bronte  (Currer  Bell)  (1847).  It  is  partly 
autobiographical,  especially  in  the  Rchool  life 
and  early  career  of  the  heroine. 

JANES,  EoHUin)  Stobeb  (1807-76).  An 
American  Methodist  Episcopal  bishop,  bom  at 
Sheffield,  Msas.  He  read  law  while  teaching 
aehool  (1824r-30),  bat  instead  of  becoming  a 
lawyer  entered  the  ministry,  joining  the  Phila- 
delphia conference  of  his  church  in  1830.  In 
18^  be  was  appointed  financial  agent  of  Dick- 
inson College  and  in  1840  financial  secretary  of 
the  American  Bible  Society.  He  was  elected 
Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in 
1844,  when  37  years  old.  No  oUier  Bisb<^  of 
the  church  has  ever  been  elected  at  so  early  an 
age.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  wa  the  soiior 
BiBhop  of  the  cbnreh,  and  president  of  the  Mis- 
rionary  Society,  of  the  Board  of  Church  Exten- 
sion, and  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  and  Tract 
Society  of  the  church.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  American  Bible  Socie^,  a 
director  of  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
and  trustee  of  several  institutions.  After  the 
Civil  War  he  lalxHred  in  the  reconstruction  of 
tiie  work  oi  the  church  and  nation  in  the  South. 
He  rwresented  the  American  Methodist  church 
mbroad  in  1860.  He  died  in  New  York  City. 
Consult  H.  B.  Ridgaway,  The  Life  of  Edmund  8. 
Janet  (New  York,  1882). 

JANE  SHORE.  1.  A  tragedy  by  Chettle 
and  Day  (1603),  founded  on  the  story  of  the 
beautiful  and  unfortunate  mistress  of  Edward 
IV.  2.  A  tragedy  by  Nicholas  Sowe  (1714), 
which  was  popular  for  a  long  time  and  fuinished 
one  of  Mrs.  Siddons's  leading  rOles. 

JANES'VILLX.  A  city  and  the  county  seat 
of  Rock  Co.,  Wis.,  79  miles  by  rail  west  by 
south  of  Milwaukee,  on  the  Rock  River  and  on 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  railroads  (Map:  Wis- 
consin, E  6).  It  is  built  partly  on  level  and 
partly  on  elevated  ground  and  is  tiie  seat  of 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind.  The  pvblio 
library,  eoorthouie,  eify  hall,  hi^  school,  and 
T.  M.  C.  A  buildings  are  all  worthy  of  mention. 
The  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural 
region,  has  a  considerable  trade  in  tobacco, 
grain,  and  sugar  beets,  grown  in  the  vicinily, 
and  manufactures  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
^oes,  fountain  pais,  agricultural  implements, 
furniture,  barbed  wire,  carriages,  and  cemoit 
building  products.  Settled  about  1837,  Janes- 
Title  was  incorporated  in  18&3  and  adrnted  the 
conmusaicm  form  of  government  in  1918.  P<^^ 
1900,  13,185;  1910,  13394;  1914  (U.  S.  est.), 
14,196. 

JANET,  zhAW,  Paul  (1823-99).  A  French 
philosophical  writer,  bom  in  Paris  and  educated 
at  the  Ecole  Normale.  He  was  lecturer  on  phi- 
losophy at  Bourges  (1846-48),  was  then  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Strassburg  until  1867, 
at  the  I^ycfe  Louis  le  Grand  in  ^u-ls,  and  in 
1804-97  at  the  Sorbcmn^  succeeding  Caro.  He 
was  elected  a  membM:  of  the  Institute  in  1864. 
In  general  he  advocated  the  principles  of  Cousin. 
His  peculiarity  was  a  conciliatory  method,  see- 
log  in  various  philosophic  systems  not  opposi- 
tions, but  mere  developments  of  trath;  but  bis 
eclecticism  is  very  strongly  affected  by  hia  spir- 
itualistic bias.  His  numerous  works  include 
his  HUtoire  de  la  eoience  politique  done  ee*  rap- 
portt  aveo  Is  momie  (1660,  1872) ;  La  famille: 


Lemons  de  philoeophie  morale  (1865),  crowned 
by  the  Academy;  PhiioaopMe  dn  bonhmr  (1862, 
1873) ;  Le  matSrialitme  oontemporain  e»  AUe- 
magne  (1864) ;  Lea  probUmes  du  XlXhne  aiide 
(1872,  1873);  Saini-Simon  (1872);  L$g  oenuee 
finales  (French,  1874;  Eng.,  1883)  ;  PHloeophie 
de  la  Evolution  fran^^tise  (1876) ;  Lei  maXtre* 
de  la  pen»4e  modeme  (1883) ;  Les  orfginet  d» 
$ooiaii»me  ooKtemponUn  (1883) ;  Vicior  Cownm 
et  son  eeuvre  (1885) ;  La  pMUMophie  de  Lameit- 
nais  (1890);  Finehm  (1892);  /ViitoipM  de 
m6iaphysiqiie  et  de  psyohologie  (1896). 

JANB^AT,  Edwabd  Oaiuuxl  (1841- 
1911).  A  distinguished  American  physician, 
bom  near  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  He  graduated 
from  Rutgers  CoU^  in  1860  and  from  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgecms,  New  York, 
in  1864,  having  served  as  acting  medical  cadet 
in  the  United  Statea  Army  Hospital  at  Newmik, 
N.  J.,  from  1862  to  1863.  He  was  on  the  resi- 
dent staff  of  Charily  Hospital,  Blackwell's  Is- 
land, New  York  (1864).  and  of  Bellevue  Hospi- 
tal (1864-66),  and  then,  establishing  himself 
in  private  practice,  soon  became  a  oonniltant  of 
eminence,  especially  in  the  diseases  of  the 
organs  of  the  diest  and  abdomen.  For  several 
years,  beginniqg  in  1867,  he  was  curator  and 
pathologist  to  Bellevue  Hospital.  Jaoeway's 
career  as  a  teacher  of  medicine  bq;aii  in  1^2, 
when  he  was  elected  instractor  in  pathological 
anatomy  in  the  medical  department  of  New 
York  Universily.  In  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
College  he  was  professor  of  materia  medica  and 
therapeutics  from  1873  to  1876,  professor  of 
pathological  anatomy  from  1876  to  1881,  asso- 
ciate urofesBor  of  tiie  prindples  uid  practice  of 
medieme  fr<Hni  1881  to  1884,  and  professor  from 
1884  to  1891.  Six  years  later  he  resumed  his 
connection  with  the  college  upon  the  adopti<»i 
of  the  plan  to  consolidate  it  with  the  medical 
d^artment  of  New  York  University,  as  Univer- 
sity and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  be- 
coming professor  of  clmical  medicine  and  presi- 
deot  of  the  faculty;  later  (1898-1906)  he  was 
dean,  and  after  1898  professor  of  medicine.  He 
rendered  important  professional  services  as 
visitiqg  or  omuvlting  phy^ian  to  a  number  of 
New  Yoric  hospitals  Mid  was  pre^dent  of  the 
Pathological  Society,  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  and  the  Association  of  Amencan 
Physicians  (1900).  From  1876  to  1881  he  was 
commissioner  of  health  of  New  York  City. 

JA'NI.    See  FoEUU  (at  the  banning). 

JAmOtntlUC,  or  Mons  JAinoci.U8.  A  Icmg 
ridge  or  hill  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tiber  at 
Ronie,  rising  to  a  height  of  about  300  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  name  is  derived  by  tradition  from 
Janus,  King  of  the  aborigines,  who  founded  a 
city  on  the  bill  opposite  to  the  Capitoline,  then 
occupied  by  Saturn.  From  its  argillaceous  for- 
mation it  shares  with  the  Vatican  Hill  the  name 
of  monti  delta  creta..  It  was  anciently  called 
Mons  Aureus,  from  the  golden  color  of  ito  sands, 
whence  tiie  modem  name  Montorio.  The  com- 
manding poi^tion  of  the  bill  led  to  its  early  for- 
tification oy  the  kings  of  Rome;  but  it  was  not 
included  in  the  city  until  the  time  of  Augustus, 
who  made  it  the  fourteenth  quarter,  under  the 
name  of  R^o  Tranatiberina,  now  Trastevere. 
In  early  times  it  was  connected  with  the  east 
bank  only  by  the  Sublician  Bridge,  which  was 
supplemented  in  181  B.c.  by  the  ^milian  Bridge, 
and  in  366  AJi.  by  the  Bridge  of  Valentiniui, 
represented  by  the  modem  Ptmte  Ststo.  The 
hill  commands  s  magnificent  panoramic  view  of 
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Kome.  Consult  Ricbter,  Topographie  der  Btadt 
Bom  {2d  ed.,  Munich,  1901),  and  Baedeker, 
CeiUral  Italy  and  Rome  { 15th  Eng.  ed.,  Leipslg, 
1909). 

JANIN,  Eh&'n&N',  Jules  (1804-74).  A 
French  critic,  bom  at  Saint-Etienne,  Feb.  16, 
1804.  Besides  his  journalistic  clevemese,  Janin 
was  skillful  as  a  novelist  in  knowing  what  the 
public  would  like  next.  He  is  perhaps  the  best 
rqiresentative  of  the  individualistic  vagaries  of 
Tomanticunn,  both  In  his  style  and  thought. 
1^  earlier  novels  an  nltraromantic  and  trivial; 
the  Inter  ones,  such  as  La  religieuse  de  Toulome 
(1860)  or  Oaietis  ehamp^trea  (1861),  are  never 
natural,  but  often  chariuing.  His  best  journal- 
istic papers,  written  for  tiie  Journal  dea  D4hata, 
are  collected  in  a  Siatoire  de  la  literature 
dramatique.  In  1870  he  Was  elected  to  the 
FroMih  Academy.  His  CEuvres  ohaieiee  (12 
vols.,   187S-78)    yrm  edited   by   A   de  la 

JAKINA,  y&'nd-nA,  or  TAKINA.  A  town 
of  northwestern  Oreece,  situated  near  the  Al- 
banian frontier,  on  the  Lake  of  Janina  (Map: 
Balkan  Peninsula,  C  6 ) .  Although  the  splendid 
buildings  of  the  old  city  are  now  in  a  state  of 
decline,  there  are  still  a  number  of  mosques, 
churdies,  synagogues,  a  Greek  gymnasium,  a 
library,  and  a  hospit^.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  gold  ware  and  silk  goods.  Pop.  (est.), 
22,0<W,  including  about  16,000  Gredca  and  about 
2600  Jews.  Janina  is  mentioned  as  early  as 
the  ninth  century,  when  it  formed  a  part  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire.  During  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Nor- 
mans and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Torkey  in  1430, 
in  whose  possession  it  long  remained,  consti- 
tuting the  capital  of  the  Vilayet  of  Janina. 
From  1788  to  1822  it  was  the  seat  of  the 
famous  All  I^wha,  "Uib  Uon  of  Janina.''  On 
l&Tch  6,  1013,  after  nndei^ing  a  protracted 
si^;e,  Janina  was  captured  by  Gredcs,  and 
by  the  territorial  settlements  of  that  year,  fol- 
lowing the  Balkan  War  (q.T.),  eqwcially  by 
the  treaties  of  Lcmdon  and  Bnenares^  was 
formally  ceded  to  Greece. 

JAN1S,  Elsib  (Elsie  Jions  Bibbboweb) 
(1889-  ).  An  American  actress,  bom  at 
Delaware,  Franklin  Co.,  Ohio.  She  first  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1807, 
and  her  first  appearance  in  New  York  City  was 
in  1900  on  the  vaudeville  stage.  She  starred  in 
The  Belle  of  Veio  York  in  1904  and  in  The 
Vanderbilt  Cup  in  1906--O7.  Subsequently  she 
played  in  The  Hoyden  ( 1907 ) ;  The  Fair  Oo-ed 
(1908-09);  The  Slim  Princess  (1910-11);  a 
play  written  by  herself,  A  Star  for  a  Night 
(1911);  The  Lady  of  the  Slipper  (1913),  in 
which  the  starred  with  Montgomery  and  Stone; 
The  Passing  Show  (1914),  in  London. 

JANITSOHEK,  ^'nft-chgk,  Hubert  (1840- 
03).  An  Austrian  art  historian,  born  at  Trop- 
pau,  Silesia.  He  studied  at  the  university  at 
Graz  from  1868  to  1873,  then  pursued  art 
historical  studies  in  Italy  until  1877,  when  he 
was  appointed  custodian  of  the  Austrian  Mu- 
seum of  Art  and  Industry  in  Vienna.  After- 
ward he  became  professor,  successively,  at  the 
universities  of  Prague  (1870),  Strassbuig 
(1881),  and  Leinrig  (1891).  His  sound  and 
adiolarly  researones  In  the  history  of  Italian 
and  German  art  resulted  in  the  publication, 
among  other  works,  of  Die  Qeaellsohaft  der 
Renaiesanoe  in  Italien  und  die  Kunat  (1879); 
Zwei  BUtdien  eur  Oesohiohte  der  karoUngisehen 


Malerei  (1886);  tiie  important  volume,  Qe- 
tehuOtte  der  deutsehen  Malerei,  in  Grate's  Oe- 
scfttcMe  der  deutachen  Kunat  (1890);  Dantes 
Kunstlehre  und  Oiottoe  Eunst  (1892);  and  a 
number  of  biographies  of  Italian  masters  in 
Dohme'a  Kunat  und  K^tler. — ^His  wife,  Mabia 
(1859-  ),  a  poet  and  novelist,  was  born  in 
Vienna.  After  her  husband's  death  she  settled 
in  Berlin  and  afterward  at  Rome  and  Munich. 
Among  her  principal  works  may  be  mentioned: 
Jm  Kampf  um  die  Zuhvmft  (1887),  an  epic 
poem;  Oeaamm^te  Oediohte  (1892;  new  ed., 
1910) ;  Aus  alten  Zeiten  (1900) ;  and  the  novds 
and  tales  Liohthungrige  Leute  (1802),  Qott  hat 
es  geumllt  (1896),  Ftauenhraft  (ISOO),  Sorter 
Sieg  ( 1901 ) ,  Bin  BtUck  modemen  Lehena 
(1903),  Irrende  Liele  (1900),  and  Stille  O&ate 
(1912).  Although  not  always  true  to  nature, 
her  writings  attract  by  reason  of  their  tempera- 
mental qnaliUes  and  thdr  taaeen  treatmut  of 
the  problems  of  modem  life. 

JANITTAY,  nA'n«-wI'.  A  town  of  Pau^, 
Philippines,  in  the  Prorinoe  of  Hollo,  sitnated 
in  a  beautiful  valley  among  the  mountains  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  about  18  miles  north- 
northweat  of  Iloilo  (M^:  Philippine  Islands, 
D  6).  Oil  has  been  found  in  the  neighborhood. 
It  produces  textiles  of  piSa,  silk,  and  cotton. 
Pop.,  1903,  20,738.  It  was  founded  in  1678, 
under  the  name  of  Matagub.  In  1003,  after 
the  census,  Lubano  (pop.,  0061)  was  annend. 

JAinZABZES,  jftn'I-sl-ns,  or  JAVWA- 
BIBS  (OF.  janniaaaire,  Fr.  jameaaiire.  It.  gian- 
nizzero,  from  Turk.  yeAioherj,  new  troops,  from. 
yeAit  new  -f-  Ar.  askar,  army,  soldier).  A 
Turkish  military  force,  first  instituted  by 
Orkhan  (1326-69),  the  son  and  successor  of 
Otbman,  the  founder  of  the  Ottoman  Turkish 
Empire,  who  levied  from  the  conquered  Chris- 
tian pwplea  a  syBtematic  tribute  of  young  chil- 
dren, llieee  toibute  children,  always  the  health- 
iest and  strongest,  were  trained  under  Moham- 
medan tutelage,  and,  together  with  Christian 
captives  taken  in  war  and  Turkish  subjects  at- 
tracted by  the  special  privil^jfes  ofTered,  con- 
stituted a  special  corps  of  picked  bvops,  which 
was  thus  composed  of  many  nationalities.  In 
turn  it  became  the  bulwark  of  the  Empire,  and, 
like  the  Roman  ^rtetorians  and  Kussian  streltri, 
assumed  dictatorial  power.  The  corps  was  more 
perfectly  organized  ny  Anmrath  I  after  1360, 
when  its  strength  was  raised  to  about  12,000. 
After  the  sixteenth  century  the  draftii^  of 
Christian  children  and  captives  ceased,  and  the 
corps  was  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment. 
There  were  two  classes  of  janizaries — one  a 
standing  force,  garrisoned  in  Constantinople  and 
the  chief  towns  and  varying  in  numbcnr  from 
25,000  to  100,000;  the  other  a  trained  militia 
known  as  jamtUt^,  scattered  throughout  all  tito 
towns  of  uie  Empire  and  numbering  from  300,- 
000  to  400,000.  The  janizaries  proper  were 
divided  into  ortas,  or  regiments.  At  the  head 
of  the  whole  force  was  the  aga,  whose  power 
extended  to  life  and  death,  for  the  janizaries 
were  always  ready  to  break  out  into  deeds  of 
violence  if  their  pay  or  perquisites  were  with- 
held. In  times  of  peace  they  acted  as  a  police 
force.  They  served  on  foot,  general^  formed 
tiie  reserves  of  the  Turkish  army,  and  were 
noted  for  the  wild  impetuosity  of  tiieir  attadc 
The  Sultan's  ImfygaaTd  tob  formed  of  them. 
The7  became  in  t£e  course  of  time  very  un- 
ruly, and  their  history  abounds  in  conspiracies, 
assassinations  of  sultans,  viziers,  and  agas,  and 
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^odties  of  every  kind;  bo  that  by  degrees  they 
became  more  dangerous  to  the  Bultans  than  to 
foreign  enemies.  Attempts  were  made  by  ser- 
eral  sultana  to  reform  or  dissolve  the  corps,  but 
they  were  always  unsuccessful.  The  reforms  of 
Sultan  Mahmud  II  (q.v.)  were  bitterly  opposed 
by  the  janizaries,  especially  the  reorganization 
of  the  army  on  the  European  model.  This 
opposition  broke  forth  in  open  revolt,  and  on 
June  IS,  1825,  Mabmttd  ordered  the  flag  of  the 
Prophet  to  W  unrolled  and  the  Faithful  to  be 
arrayed  against  the  mutinous  corps.  The  jani- 
zaries, deserted  by  their  aga  and  other  principal 
officers,  were  defeated^  with  the  loss  of  16,000 
men;  their  barracks  were  burned  and  6000  to 
8000  of  them  were  killed  in  the  assault  or 
perished  in  the  flames.  A  proclamation  of 
June  17,  1820,  declared  the  janizuy  force  dis- 
solved. All  opposition  was  drowned  in  blood- 
shed. Thousands  were  put  to  death,  and  more 
than  20,000  were  banished.  In  the  Imperial 
Museum  at  Constantinople  are  160  life-size  flg- 
ures  illustrating  the  ^pearance  of  these  famous 
ixoops.  ConsiUt:  M.  d'Obaeon,  Tableauw  de 
I'Bmpire  Ottoman  (Paris,  1787-1820);  Es'ad 
Effendi  Eesejjid  Mehemed,  Prioia  hiatorique  de 
la  destruction  du  oorpa  de%  Janissarxea  par  le 
Sultan  Mahmoud  en  18S6  (ih.,  1833) ;  A.  Dj^rad 
B^,  Etat  miUtaira  OttonuM  (Constuttinc^le, 
1886) ;  Heinrich  Schwartz,  "Die  Janitscharen," 
in  Preti»*isohm  Jahrbw^,  vol.  cxii  ( Berlin, 
1003) ;  Theodor  Menzel,  "Das  Korps  der  Janit- 
scharen," in  BeitrSge  Zur  Kentniss  der  Orients, 
vol.  i  (ib.,  1904). 

JANIZABY  MUSIC.  A  term  applied  to 
music  produced  by  a  combination  of  shrHl  wood 
wind  and  brass  instruments,  various  kinds  of 
dnun^and  triangles. 

TANK,  ySnk,  AnoELO  <I868-  ).  A  Ger- 
man painter  and  illustrator.  He  was  bom  In 
Munich  and  studied  under  Hficker  and  TJStttz 
at  the  Munich  Academy,  where  he  was  appointed 
professor  in  1007.  His  best-known  paintings 
are  hunting  scenes,  distinguished  by  broad 
brushwork  and  rhythmic  movement,  such  as 
"The  Hunt"  and  "The  Horsewoman,"  exhibited 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  in 
1909.  Other  works  are  "Hurdle  Kace"  (Blber- 
feld  Museum) ;  "Mailed  Defense,"  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  King  of  Italy;  an  equestrian  por- 
trait of  the  Duke  of  8axe-Cobui|^0otha;  "The 
Princess  and  the  Swineherd"  (l^eiety  of  His- 
torical Art,  Munich).  Jank  became  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  Munich  paper  Jugend,  and  bis  chromo- 
lith(^aphs  are  popular  Uiroughout  Germany. 
He  was  commissioned  by  the  government  to 
paint  a  large  historical  composition  in  the 
German  R^ohstag,  and  in  1905  received  the 
great  gold  medal  at  Munich. 

yOo^  Paul  ton  ( 1856-  ) .  An 
Hungarian  pianist  and  inventor  of  the  Jankd 
keyboard.  He  was  born  at  Totis,  Hungary,  and 
studied  music  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory,  the 
piano  with  Ehrlich  in  Berlin,  and  matiiematics 
at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Owing  to  the  small- 
ness  of  his  hands,  he  had  great  trouble  in  play- 
ing music  which  involved  octaves,  and  he  turned 
his  attention  to  constructing  a  keyboard  which 
would  obviate  the  difficulty.  From  1886  to  1890 
he  made  extensive  concert  tours  to  demonstrate 
his  new  Invention.  In  1892  he  settled  in  Con- 
stantinople.   See  jAnK6  Kezboabd. 

JAHK6  KETBOABD.  A  kcThoard  for  the 
pianoforte  invented  by  Paul  von  JankA  <q.v.) 


in  1882.    This  was  introduced  to  the  EngUih 

public  in  1888  and  in  New  York  in  October, 
1890.  The  Jankd  keyboard  consiste  of  six  rows 
or  banks  of  keys,  placed  in  a  semicircle  and 
presenting  a  fanlike  appearance.  Each  note  has 
three  difi'erent  keys,  one  lower  than  the  other 
and  atteched  to  a  key  lever,  so  that  each  key 
may  he  struck  in  three  different  rows.  Six 
parallel  rows  of  whole-tone  intervals  are  thus 
produced.  The  k^board  slants,  the  keys  are 
roimded  on  both  sides,  and  the  sharps  and  flato 
are  distinguished  by  black  bands.  A  freer  use 
of  the  fingers  is  claimed  than  with  the  accepted 
keyboard.  By  reason  of  the  many  rows  the 
hand  can  maintain  its  natural  position  with 
the  long  fingers  on  the  upper  notes  and  the 
shorter  ones  on  the  lower.  All  scales  and  chorda 
have  uniform  fingering,  tiie  relative  poeitiiHi 
being  the  same  in  all  keys,  and  the  only  neceft- 
sary  change  is  to  raise  or  lower  the  entire  hand. 
The  octave  is  brought  within  the  stretoh  of  the 
sixth  on  the  ordinary  keyboard,  and  half  tones 
may  be  played  I^fato  with  one  finger.  The  new 
keyboard  can  he  adapted  to  any  pianoforte^ 
grand,  upright,  or  square,  without  harm  to  the 
instrument.  Chromatic  scales  in  thirds,  sixths, 
and  octaves  can  he  executed  with  as  much 
facility  as  the  ordinary  scale  on  the  ordinary 
pianoforte,  because  one  perfonner  can  produce 
^eets  that  now  are  obteinable  only  in  four^ 
hand  playing.  Yet  in  spite  of  posinve  merits^ 
the  interest  shown  by  some  eminent  pianists, 
and  the  foundaticai  of  a  JankO  Society  in 
Vienna  in  1006,  the  new  invention  haa  not  met 
with  success. 

JAJS  UATEH  {yftn  mi'en)  ISIiAKD.  A 
volcanic  island  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  situated 
between  lat.  70*  49'  and  71*  V  N.  and  between 
long.  7*  63'  and  9*  6'  W.,  about  220  mttea 
north-northeast  of  Iceland  (Map:  Arctic  Re- 
gions, J  6).  It  is  oblong  in  shape  and  has  an 
area  of  about  160  square  miles.  The  surface 
ia  generally  mountainous  and  reaches  in  the 
extinct  volcano,  Beerenberg,  in  the  north,  an 
altitude  of  6000  feet  or  more.  There  are  some 
volcanoes  on  the  island.  Mount  Beerenberg  being 
the  bij^iest,  luid  a  number  of  glaciers*  The 
mean  annual  temperature  is  somewhat  less  than 
28'  F.  In  the  sevmteenth  century  there  were 
seven  extensive  summer  colonies  maintained  on 
Jan  Mayen  for  exploiting  the  valuable  whaling 
fisheries  around  the  island.  At  present  it  has 
no  permanent  population,  but  is  occasionally 
visited  by  sealers  and  explorers.  In  1882-83 
Jan  Mayen  Island  was  the  seat  of  the  Austrian 
international  polar  station.  Sighted  by  Hudson 
in  1607,  the  island  was  rediscovered  in  1611 
by  Jan  Mayen,  after  whom  it  is  named.  Con- 
Bult:  Wohlgemuth,  OsterreichtBche  PolaratatUm 
Jan  Mayen  (Vienna,  1886);  Ernesto  Lyders  7 
Stamm,  Derrotero  de  Jslan^a  4  instruccuin  ndu- 
tica  para  la  Itla  Juan  de  Mayen  (K^idrid, 
1896);  J.  B.  A.  E.  Charcot,  "Une  excursion  k 
Jan-Mayen,"  in  CHographie,  vol.  vi  {Paris, 
1902). 

JANITABXS,  y&n'n&-res,  Akthoht  (1862- 
1909) .  A  Creten  scholar  and  public  official.  He 
wu  head  master  of  the  pubuc  <^mna«um  at 
Canea  In  1883-85  and  lectuied  at  the  Univernty 
of  Athens  in  1889.  For  taking  part  in  the  Cretan 
insurrection  in  1889  he  was  proscribed  by  the 
Sulten  of  Turkey  and  was  obliged  to  flee  to 
London,  where  he  remained  six  years.  When  he 
returned  to  Crete,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Assembly,  was  correspondent  for  the  London 
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Timet  during  the  troubles  of  1807,  and  in  1907 
became  inspector  general  of  education.  He  com- 
piled Greek  grammars  and  dictionaries,  wrote 
many  books  and  reviews,  and  is  author  of 
Cretan  folklore  stories. 

JANNSS,  jftn'ez,  and  JAMBBES,  j&ina>T«z, 
or,  aeaording  to  some  authorities,  Maubbeb. 
AceradiDg  to  an  apocryphal  story,  the  names  of 
two  Egyptian  magicians  who  withstood  Moses 
(ef.  Ex.  yii.  11,  etc.;  2  Tim.  iiL  8).  As  the 
names  seem  to  be  Hebrew,  the  story  was  prob* 
ably  of  Jewish  origin.  Its  b^inning  was  as 
early  as  the  second  century  B.C.,  but  it  was  con- 
stantly receiving  additions  until  at  last  in  both 
Jewish  and  Chnstian  circles  there  was  an  ex- 
tensive cycle  of  stories  concerning  these  two  men. 
In  these  Jannes  and  Jambres  are  rep  respited 
as  very  skiUfal  Egyptian  magicians,  who  were 
able  even  to  counteract  the  most  severe  of  the 
plagues  Moses  brought  upon  Egypt.  As  de- 
monic spirits,  they  continued  their  malignant 
activity  against  Israel  during  the  wandering  in 
the  wilderness,  but  at  last  were  destroyed 
through  Phinehas'  use  of  the  Divine  nama 
One  story  relates  that  Jannes  died  first  and 
went  to  the  deepeet  place  of  torm^t*  whence 
bis  ^irit  addressed  his  brothar  Jambns,  warn- 
ing him  to  repent  ere  it  was  too  late.  Accord- 
ing to  Origen  and  the  Decretum  Gela$ii,  there 
was  an  apocryphal  book  of  Jannes  and  Jambres. 
Origen  supposed  that  Paul  depended  on  this 
for  the  statement  in  2  Timothy,  though  the 
Apostle  may  have  alluded  only  to  a  well-known 
story  for  the  sake  of  illustration  without  being 
acquainted  with  the  book.  Consult:  Emile 
SchQrer,  Cfeschiohte  des  jUdiaohen  Volke8,  voL 
ill  (4th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1901-11);  Kohler,  in  The 
Jewiah  Bnoyclopeedia,  vol.  vii  (New  York,  1901- 
06) ;  Max  Fdrster,  "Das  lateinisch-altei^liscbe 
Fragment  der  Apokryphe  yon  Jannes  und 
Mambres,"  in  Archiv  fUr  die  Studium  der 
neueren  Bpraohen  und  lAtieratuTy  vol.  cviii 
(Brunswick,  1902). 

JANKZT,  zh&'nfc',  Cutmio  (1844-04).  A 
French  pubUeist,  bwn  in  Paris.  He  studied 
for  the  bar  and  afterward  became  professor 
of  political  economy  at  the  Catholic  Universily 
of  Paris.  His  works  include:  De  I'itat  present 
et  de  Vavenir  dee  aeaoeiatioHB  ooopSrativee 
(1867);  L'Intemationale  et  la  question  eooiale 
(1871);  Les  inatitutiona  aooiales  et  le  droit 
civile  d  Sparte  (1874);  Lea  Etata-Vnia  oon- 
temporaina  (1875;  4th  ed.,  1888),  an  important 
work;  Lea  aodStia  aecrhtee  (1876);  Lea  pT4- 
ouraeura  de  la  franomagonnerie  (1887) ;  Le  ao- 
oUdieme  {Pitat  et  la  r^forme  aooUOe  (1880); 
Le  oapitalf  la  ap^outanon  et  la  fimanoe  w 
ZtZime  aiiele  (1892).  In  theory  Jannet  was  a 
disciple  of  Le  Play. 

JANIfET,  Sauitbl  Macphebson  (1801-80). 
An  American  Quaker  preacher,  historical  bios- 
nq)her,  and  poet,  bom  in  Loudoun  Co.,  Va.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Hicksite  Society  of 
Friends  and  served  as  a  superintendent  of  In- 
dian affairs  in  1869.  His  publications  in  prose 
include:  Convena$iona  o»  Reiigioua  Buhjecta 
(1836);  Biatorioal  Sketch  of  the  OhriatUm 
Church  (1847);  Life  of  Petm  (1862);  Life  of 
Fox  ( 1856 ) ;  Bietory  of  the  Religious  Booiety 
of  Frienda  from  its  Riae  to  1828  (1867).  His 
best-known  writings  in  verse  are  The  Country 
School  House  (1826)  and  The  Tsoofter'a  Oift 
(1840). 

JAirOW,  jrnftv.  Matthias  tor  ( ?-13d4).  A 
Catholic  prelate,  often  called  a  precursor  of 


HttSB.  Of  his  early  history  little  is  known.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Prague  and 
the  University  of  Paris.  Visiting  Rome,  he  was 
appointed  in  1381  canon  and  confessor  in  the 
cathedral  of  Prague  and  continued  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  office  until  hie  death.  In  his 
book,  Regula  Veteria  et  2/ovi  Teatamenti,  he 
alleges  the  corruption  of  the  Church  in  all  ita 
parts  and  explains  the  causes  of  it.  He  advo- 
cated the  renwval  of  images  from  the  churches, 
but  never  revolted  from  ecclesiastical  authority. 
He  died  in  1394  and  16  years  later  bis  works 
were  burned  with  those  of  Wiclif.  Consult 
Lfltzow,  Life  of  John  Bua  (New  York,  1909). 

JANS,  yfins,  ANf?EKE  or  Anketje  (t-1663). 
An  early  Dutoh  colonist  of  New  Netherland, 
famous  because  of  lawsuits  concerning  her  farm 
between  her  heirs  and  the  corporation  of  Trinity 
Chureh,  New  York  City.  She  emigrated  from 
Holland  to  New  Netherland  with  her  husband, 
Roeloff  Jangen,  in  1630.  In  1636  the  latter  ob* 
tained  a  grant  of  62  acres  of  land  on  Manhattan 
Island,  extending  from  the  present  Warren 
Street  to  the  neighborhood  of  DeBhrosses  Street 
and  lying  between  Broadway  and  the  Hudson 
River.  Soon  afterward  Jansen  died,  and  she 
married  the  Dutch  dominie  Ererardus  Bogardns 
(q.T.).  In  1664,  after  her  husband's  deaUi» 
she  secured  a  patent  to  the  farm  in  her  own 
name  and  later  removed  to  Albany,  where  she 
died,  leaving  her  pr(^rty  to  be  divided  among 
her  eight  surviving  children.  After  the  English 
had  taken  possession,  in  1664,  all  property 
holders  were  required  to  secure  new  titles  for 
their  lands.  Accordingly  the  heirs  secured  a 
new  patent  for  the  fturm  from  Gknremw  Nicolls, 
on  lurch  27,  1667.  Four  years  later,  March  B, 
1671,  the  property  was  sold  to  Governor  Love- 
lace, all  of  the  heirs  signing  the  deed  of  transfer 
except  the  wife  and  child  of  Cornelius  Bogardus, 
a  son  of  Anneke  and  her  second  husband,  who 
had  died  in  1666.  It  is  largely  upon  tiiis  omis- 
sion that  the  subsequent  suite  have  been  based. 
Upon  the  recall  of  Governor  Lovelace  (q.v.)  the 
government  confiscated  the  Jans  term  and  sub- 
sequently granted  it  to  Trinity  Church  by  a 
patent  sealed  on  Nov.  23,  1705.  In  1749  Cor- 
nelius Brower,  a  descendant  of  the  Cornelius 
B<^rdus  whose  heirs  had  not  signed,  took 
forcible  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  farm  and 
on  being  evicted  began  an  action  against  Trinity 
Chiurch,  which  was  decided  against  him.  In 
1757  he  made  another  unsuccessful  attempt. 
Another  Cornelius  Bogardns  took  possession  of 
part  of  tile  estate  in  1784  and  held  it  until  he 
was  evicted  by  the  courts  in  1786.  His  son 
John  brought  suit  in  1830  to  secure  one-thir- 
tieth of  the  farm  and  a  proportionate  share  of 
back  rents.  In  order  to  secure  the  money  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  this  suit,  he  sent  circulara  to 
all  the  descendants  of  Anneke  Jans,  asking  them 
to  contribute,  which  they  did  most  liberally 
until  1847,  when  judgment  was  again  given  for 
the  church.  Since  then  several  otiber  suite  have 
been  brou^^t  by  the  hdrs,  but  they  have  been 
uniformly  decided  in  favor  of  the  defendants. 
Consult:  Nash,  Armeke  Jans  Bogardus:  Ber 
Farm,  and  hoto  it  Became  the  Property  of  Trin- 
ity Church,  Vew  York  (New  York,  1896) ; 
Bandford's  Chancery  Reports,  voL  iv,  pp.  633- 
672;  Schuyler's  Colonial  New  York,  vol.  ii; 
Barper's  Monthly  Magazine  for  May,  1885. 

JANS,  Jansen  Ekikel,  or  Enenkel.  An 
Austoian'  historian  and  poet  of  tiie  thirteenth 
century.   He  wrote  a  rhymed  Weltt^vmik,  en- 
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tirelT  wortiilesB  as  history,  but  containing  many 
anecdotes  and  tales  which  give  it  a  certain 
literary  value  (ed.,  by  Strauch  in  Monumenta 
Oermania  Bittorioa,  Tol.  ii,  part  i,  1801),  and 
a  FUrateabtteh  (ed.  by  Ranch  in  Soriptorea 
Remm  AutMaoanm,  vol.  i,  1700),  which, 
though  equally  unscientific,  describes  the  reigns 
of  the  Austrian  dukes  Leopold  VII  and  Fred- 
erick the  Quarrelsome  with  a  good  deal  of  pic- 
tureequeness  and  vigor.  Consult  Scherer,  Lit- 
terariachea  Centralblatt  (Leipzig,  1868). 

JAKSEN»  yKn'sen.  OLAt^s  (1714-76).  A 
Swedish  naturalist,  born  at  Cbristianstad.  He 
went  to  Qermany  for  his  edncation  and  was 
appointed  profeeaor  at  TQbingen  UniTerel^. 
Gniaiee  he  went  to  a  almilar  position  at  Copen- 
hagot,  and  in  1764  be  was  ordered  by  the  Danish 
government  to  make  a  study  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  South  America;  but  his  travels  ex- 
tended north  to  CTentral  America  and  Florida. 
In  1772  he  visited  New  England.  His  published 
works  include:  Aanden  i  Naturvidenshahm  og 
Naturma  almindelige  Lcere  ( 1773 ) ;  Neue  Reiaen 
durch  Braailim  und  Peru  (1776) ;  Neue  Reiam 
dimA  Lottitiana  vnd  Nueva  BapaHa  (1776); 
Amnilrfefim^  Mil  Siatoria  HtxturaUa  oeh  KK- 
tnatet  i  Nye  England  oofc  Jfye  Bptmien  (1778). 

JANSENISM,  jtn'8«n-lrm.  The  name  ap- 
plied to  the  doctrines  of  a  party  in  the  Church 
of  France  which  led  to  bitter  controversies  in 
the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  l)egia* 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  a  com- 
bination of  three  different  tendencies.  On  the 
more  abstense  theological  side  it  derived  ft<m 
ttie  doctrines  at  Juuenius,  Bishop  of  Ypres,  <Ht 
the  question  of  grace,  and  took  its  name  from 
him;  a  second  equally  strong  tendency  carried 
the  Jansenists  into  opposition  to  the  current 
practice  in  r^ard  to  the  sacraments  and  the 
spiritual  life,  as  a  consequence  of  the  influence 
of  the  Abb6  de  Saint-Cyran;  while  a  third  char- 
acteristic was  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  gov- 
ernment which  nude  them  the  legitimate  Iwira 
of  the  Fronde.  The  first  two  tendendes  found 
determined  opponents  in  the  Jesuits,  whose 
stand  on  the  question  of  grace  and  whose  prac- 
tice  in  moral  theology  were  attacked  by  them; 
and  the  third  brought  the  leaders  of  the  party 
into  conflict  with  the  absolute  monarchy  of 
Louis  XIV. 

The  Beformati<Hi,  with  its  special  doctrines 
'as  to  original  tan.  and  instiflcation,  had  tended 
to  recall  attenti0n  to  the  diflBoult  questions  of 
gnee  and  man's  free  will.  Since  the  famous 
controversy  in  the  fifth  century  between  St. 
Augustine  on  one  side  and  Petagius  and  John 
Cassian  on  the  other,  the  doctrines  of  the  latter, 
who  exaggerated  the  part  played  by  the  human 
will  (see  Free  Wnx)  at  the  expense  of  divine 
grace,  had  taken  their  place  in  the  list  of  here- 
sies, while  that  of  St.  Augustine  had  held  the 
field.  Adopted  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the 
Dominicans  in  the  tiiirteenth  century^  it  was 
opposed  to  some  extent  liy  the  Franciscan  Duns 
Scotus  and  became  a  constant  source  of  contro- 
venj  between  the  two  orders.  In  the  sixteentii 
century  the  discussion  became  more  violent,  ea- 

Secially  at  the  University  of  Louvain,  where 
[ichel  de  Bay,  known  as  Bajus  (^.t.),  taught 
what  professed  to  be  the  Augustinian  doctrine, 
but  was  actually  a  violent  exa^eration  of  it,  not 
a  little  resembling  that  of  Calvin.  At  same 
i^me  the  Universily  of  Salamanca  was  a^tated 
cognate  questions,  and  the  theses  of  the 
Dominican  Bulez  and  the  Jesuit  Molina  arrayed 


the  orders  against  each  other.  Clement  VIII 
established  a  special  congregation,  called  De 
Auxiliis  Gratis,  to  consider  these  questions,  but 
his  successor,  Paul  V,  finally,  for  the  siUce  of 
peace,  ftn-bade  tlie  two  parties  to  accuse  each 
other  of  heresy,  thus  leaving  the  question,  in  a 
sense,  open. 

Hie  publication,  in  1640,  of  the  Augvatimua 
of  Jansenius  (q.v.)  added  new  vigor  to  the  con- 
troversy. Its  theories  about  the  relation  of 
grace  to  human  nature,  singularly  close  to  Cal- 
vin's views,  were  immediately  attacked  by  the 
Jesuits.  By  the  bull  In  emmenti  of  1642,  Urliaa 
VIII  conflnued  the  prohibitim  of  it  hj  the  In- 
quisition as  contravening  the  decree  of  Paul  V 
and  as  renewing  soifie  of  the  condemned  propori- 
tions  of  Bajus.  But  this  did  not  put  an  end  to 
its  influence.  Jansenius*  friend,  Saint-Cyran, 
had  succeeded  in  grouping  around  him  at  Port- 
Boyal  a  community  imbued  with  simitar  doc- 
trines; it  was  small  in  numbers,  but  strong  in 
personal  character.  Besides  Antoine  Amauld, 
who  became  the  leader  of  the  pari?  on  Saint- 
Cyran's  death  in  1643,  and  others  of  liia  family, 
it  included  the  learned  Lemattre  de  Sacy,  ua 
mffiralist  Nictde,  the  preacher  Singlin,  and  Pas- 
cal. In  1643  Amauld,  in  his  book  De  la  frS- 
guente  oomtnmtion,  attacked  the  practice  of  the 
Jesuits  in  regard  to  the  sacraments;  and  later, 
Pascal,  in  his  celebrated  Lettrea  A  un  provinoial 
(1656--67),  with  the  moat  brilliant  ircmy  but 
with  very  little  regard  for  the  rules  of  fair  con- 
troversy, made  an  onslaught  on  tiieir  moral  the- 
ology. But  the  society  pursued  its  end.  It  had 
a  cotain  numl)er  of  proporitioBs  from  tiie 
Auguatimia  submitted  to  the  theological  faculty 
of  Paris,  and  five  of  them  were  eventually  pre- 
sented to  the  holy  see  for  judgment,  by  88 
bishops.  By  the  bull  Cum  oooaaione  of  May  31, 
1663,  Innocent  X  declared  these  five  heretical 
They  were  as  follows:  I.  Certain  commandmemts 
of  God  are  impossible  to  just  perscHis  even 
desiriag  and  endeavoring  to  keep  than,  accord- 
ing to  the  steength  wUch  they  then  possess; 
and  such  grace  as  would  render  them  possible  is 
lacking  to  them.  2.  In  the  state  of  fallen  na- 
ture internal  grace  is  never  resisted.  3.  In 
order  to  merit  and  demerit  in  the  state  of  fallen 
nature,  freedom  from  neceasity  is  not  required 
of  man,  but  it  suffices  that  there  l>e  freedom 
from  constraint.  4.  The  Semi-Pelagians  ad- 
mitted the  neoessiiy  of  internal  prevenient  grace 
for  each  aeparate  act,  and  even  for  the  beginning 
of  faifh;  their  heresy  consisted  in  this,  that  they 
considered  that  grace  to  be  such  as  tiie  will  <» 
man  mi^t  eitber  resist  or  obey.  S.  It  ia  a 
Soni-Pelagian  error  to  say  tiiat  Christ  died  or. 
shed  His  blood  for  all  men  absolutely. 

The  Jansenists  attempted  to  evade  the  force 
of  this  bull  by  contending  tiiat  the  five  proposi- 
tions were  not  found  in  the  AuguatinM,  or  at 
least  not  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  coa- 
demned,  and  pointed  out  that  papal  infallibility 
(q.T.)  did  not  CTtend  to  questions  of  fact; 
therefore,  they  maintained,  the  book  was  not 
really  condemned.  The  propositions  may  not 
have  been  there — Louis  XIV  commissioned  the 
Comte  de  Grammont  to  read  the  book  and  see 
if  they  were,  and  the  witty  courtier  reported 
that,  if  they  were,  thCT  were  there  incognito — 
but  it  was  indisputable  that  th^  represented 
the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  the  tfansenist  posi- 
tion. Alexander  VII  renewed  their  condemna- 
tl<m,  declaring  oqtressly  that  they  were  found 
in  Uie  bode,  and  condemned  in  tlw  sense  thoe 
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given  to  them.  Later,  he  drew  np  a  (onnnlary 
to  be  signed  hj  all  the  biBbops  and  religious  of 
France,  in  these  terms :  "I  submit  myself  sin- 
cerely to  the  constitution  of  our  holy  Father 
Innocent  X,  and  I  condemn  with  heart  and 
mouth  the  doctrine  of  the  five  propositions  of 
ComeliuB  JanseniuB,  which  the  Pope  and  bishops 
have  condemned — a  doctrine  which  is  Hot  that 
of  St.  Augustine,  whom  Jansenius  has  ill  ex- 
plained, and  is  contrary  to  the  true  meaning 
of  that  great  doctor."  The  community  of  Port- 
Royal  refused  to  sign,  in  spite  of  Bossuet's  per- 
suasions and  severe  pressure  from  the  govern- 
ment; and  four  bishops  were  willing  to  sign 
only  with  a  reservation  that  they  believed  them- 
selves to  owe  nothing  more  *uian  ''reiq>ectful 
silence"  to  a  decisi<m  of  tJie  Church  in  matters 
of  fiict.  They  were  about  to  be  datosed,  when 
Glonent  IX  came  to  the  ptMitiflcu  throne  in 
1667.  After  complicated  negotiations  the  new 
Pope  managed  to  arrange  a  compromise  ( 1668) ; 
and  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  which  lasted  for 
84  years,  was  known  as  the  Clementine  Peace. 

During  this  period  the  Jansenists  strength- 
ened themselves  in  a  number  of  dioceses  and  in 
some  religious  orders,  insisting  especially  upon 
sMetness  in  the  administiatiim  of  the  sacra- 
ments.  Their  whole  attitude,  in  fact,  moral, 
dogmatic,  uid  political,  had  many  points  of  re- 
semblance to  that  of  tile  English  Puritans  of  a 
generation  earlier.  On  Amauld's  death,  in  1694, 
the  former  Oratorian  Quesnel  (q.v.)  succeeded 
to  the  leadership.  The  controversy  once  more 
revived  in  an  acute  form,  with  the  celebrated 
"Case  of  Conscience,"  by  which  the  Jansenists 
subtly  oideavored  to  make  their  doctrines  ap- 
pear approved.  CIem«it  XI,  however,  rdlterated 
Uie  disapproral  of  his  predecessors  in  nos  and 
by  the  bull  ViHwm  Domimi  of  1705.  The  French 
parlements,  among  the  legal  minds  of  which 
Jansenism  found  many  supporters,  refused  to 
accept  the  brief  Vniver»i  Dom»tioi  by  which,  in 
1708,  the  Pope  condemned  QuMuel's  RSfieenont 
morales;  and  tike  weak  character  of  Cardinal  de 
Noailles,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  gave  them  cour- 
age. Louis,  who  peTBistently  disliked  them  as 
wevoithig  the  realization  of  his  ideal  of  per- 
fect unity  in  church  and  state,  asked  tiie  F<^ 
definitely  to  put  an  end  to  these  confusions. 
After  two  years'  further  investigatitm  Clonent 
XI  issued  the  constitution  Vwgmitw,  which 
condemned  101  propositions  taken  from  Ques- 
nel's  works.  Cardinal  de  Noailles  and  15  other 
bishops  made  difBculties  about  its  reception; 
the  universities  of  Paris,  Rheims,  and  Nantes 
declared  against  it;  the  parlenents  protected 
the  Janseniata;  and  after  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV  the  Reagent,  tiie  Duke  of  Orleans,  took  a 
dubious  portion.  In  1717  Cardinal  de  Noailles 
appealed  from  the  bull  "to  a  better-advised 
Pope  and  a  general  council,"  and  several  bishops 
<dned  him,  constituting  the  party  of  the  Appel-- 
ants.  When  he  died,  after  making  his  sub- 
mission, in  1720,  they  graduf^ly  lost  strength, 
and  not  even  the  miracles  supposed  to  have  been 
wrought  by  the  deacon  P&ris  (see  Convulsioh- 
ABIBB)  could  restore  tiiem  to  tiielr  former  pod- 
ticn.  Their  spirit,  however,  remained  active 
up  to  tiie  Revolution  and  showed  itself  espe- 
dally  in  the  war  against  the  Jesuits.  It  spread 
to  some  extent  in  Oennany  and  Italy  and  had 
its  influence  on  the  ecclesiastical  innovations 
proposed  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 

As  an  organization,  it  was  able  to  prolong  its 
existence  only  in  Holland,  where,  at  the  b%in- 
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ning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  formal  schism 
arose.  In  1723  the  chapter  of  Utrecht  under- 
took to  restore  the  extinct  archbishopric  of 
that  city,  and  the^  have  maintained  a  succession 
ever  since,  claiming  this  to  be  the  Church  of 
Holland  and  creating  also  bishops  of  Haarlem 
and  Deventer.  After  the  Vatican  Counoit  of 
1870  they  entered  into  relations  witii  the  Old 
Catholics  (q.v.)  and  consecrated  the  first  bishop 
of  the  new  sect. 

Bibliography.  Dominique  de  Colonia,  Bihlio- 
thique  jaft^niate,  ou,  Catalogue  alphabStique 
de9  livrea  jana^nistes,  quesnellistea,  baianiates, 
ou  auspecta  de  cea  erreurs  (2  vols.,  Brussels, 
1744) ;  Sainte-Beuve,  Pori-Royal  (7  vols..  Paris, 
1840-42;  3d  ed.,  1867-71 ) ;  J.  M.  Neale,  Hiatory 
of  the  So-Called  Janaeniat  Chwoh  of  BoUand 
(London,  1858) ;  Bouvier,  Etude  critique  aur  la 
janaSnigme  (Strassbu^,  1864) ;  Ren6  Rapin» 
Hiatoire  du  jans^iame,  edited  by  Domenech 
(Paris,  1866) ;  id.,  Mimoirea  du  Pire  Rapin  aur 
l'4gliae,  1644-^9,  edited  by  Aubineau  (ib.,  1866) ; 
Sainte-Beuve,  Etudea  d'hiatoire  prw6e,  oonte- 
nant  dee  d^taila  inconiMa  aur  le  premier  jan- 
ainiame  (ib.,  1865) ;  Jervis,  Hiatory  of  the 
Church  of  FrwMse  (2  vols.,  London,  1872); 
Fuzei^  £m  yomtfiHttes  du  XVUhme  aikele  (Parisj 
1877 ) ;  Rocquain,  L'Baprit  rivtAutiownavre  avtmi 
la  Revolution,  1715-89  (ib.,  1878) ;  Leon  S6ehe, 
Lea  demiers  jana^iatea  (ib.,  1891-92) ;  Durand 
Valentin,  La  jana4niame  au  18e  aiScle  et  Joaohim 
Colbert,  6v6que  de  Montpellier,  1696-1788  (Tou- 
louse, 1907 ) ;  L.  N.  Pnmel,  Bibaatien  Zamet,  aa 
vie  et  sea  aeuvrea,  lea  originea  de  janainiame 
(Paris,  1912).  See  Janseriub;  Pascal;  Ab- 
HAULD,  Amtoink;  Duveboieb  de  HAUBAjms; 
Molina;   Bajto;  Oaluoav  Osdbob;  Fobt- 

ROTAL-DE8-CHAl£Pa. 

JAJTSENIST.   See  JAiiBBinsH. 

JAirSE'intUS  (Latinized  form  of  Jansbk, 
Dutch  pron.  yAn'sen),  Corneltus  (1586-1638). 
A  Dutch  theol<M[ian,  who  gave  his  name  to  the 
Jansenist  school.  He  was  bom  near  Leerdam 
in  the  Netherlands  and  made  his  studies  at 
Utrecht  and  Lounin,  partiy  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Jesuits,  whose  aocic^  he  tiioug^t  of  en- 
tering, but  was  disconraged  by  them.  During 
his  weological  studies  in  the  college  founded  at 
Louvain  by  Adrian  VI  he  oame  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Jacobus  Jansottius,  an  ardent  supporter 
of  Bajus  (q.v.),  and  became  intimate  with 
Duvergier  de  Hauranne  (q.v.),  better  known  as 
the  Abb6  de  Saint-Cyran,  whom  he  followed  to 
Paris  and  to  Bayonne.  He  came  back  to  Lou- 
vain in  1617  as  head  of  the  new  Dutch  College 
of  St.  Pnlcheria,  and  acquired  much  influenee 
as  a  teacher.  In  concert  with  Saint-Cyran  he 
a^tated  reforms  in  the  Church,  especially  in 
the  administrati<Hi  of  the  sacraments,  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  doctrine  of  grace  which  was  to 
have  far-reaching  consequences.  In  1636,  on 
the  nomination  of  Philip  IV  of  Spain,  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Ypres  and  died  there  two  years 
later,  in  good  standing  and  ^parently  uncon- 
scious of  the  results  which  were  to  follow  the 
publication  two  years  lator  of  his  great  work, 
Augui^ua,  aeu  DocUima  Bamati  Augtutini. 
Coiuult  Van  den  Peerenboom,  Comeiiua  Jomae- 
nttw  aept^me  ivSque  ^Ypres,  sa  mart,  aon  testa- 
meni,  aea  Spitaphea  (Bruges,  1882),  and  Calla- 
waert  and  Nols,  Janaeniua  ( Louvain,  1893 ) .  See 
jANSEinau. 

TANSON,  ^'son,  Kbistofjb  Naqkl  (1841- 
).  A  Norwegian  novelist,  bom  at  Bergen. 
He  studied  theology  at  the  Univeraify  of  Chris- 
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tiania  and  afterward  interested  himBelf  in  the 
advancement  of  popular  edacation,  improving 
his  own  hy  Bojouma  in  ItaW.  From  1882  tiU 
1892  he  was  minister  to  a  Unitarian  congrega- 
tion of  his  countprymMi  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
and  became  edittw  of  the  Norw^an  periodical, 
Saamandenf  puhUihed  thore.  .  He  returned  to 
Norway  in  lS9i,  Besides  poems,  his  publica- 
tions include  numerous  novels,  such  as:  Fraa 
Bygdom  (1866);  Han  og  ho  (1872);  Marit 
8kj6lte  (1868);  Torgrim  (1872);  Fraa  Dan- 
tketidi  (1876);  Dm  Bergtekne  (1876),  trans- 
lated into  English  as  The  Bpell-Bound  Fiddler; 
Qjorde  hun  retf  (1010);  tJie  historical  novels 
Bara  (1891);  FredUiee  (1894);  Liv  (1897); 
Entom  (1903);  Alv  Pave  (1904);  Bondefor- 
PtAlinger  (1908);  and  various  dramas,  among 
them  En  Kmadeakjoebne  (1878).  A  collection 
of  his  Digie  was  published  in  Ifill. 

JANSON,  zh&N'BON^  Pauz,  (1840-  ).  A 
Belgian  advocate  and  politician,  bom  at  Herstal. 
He  first  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  q>eeches 
on  social  reform  topics  delivered  at  the  labor 
unions  in  and  elsewhere,  and  in  1877  he 

was  sent  to  ^rliamen^  where  he  went  at  once, 
to  tiie  front  as  a  defter,  and  the  following 
year  was  made  a  member  of  the  Liberal  cabinet. 
Afterward  he  joined  some  deputies  of  the  Ex- 
treme Left  in  the  formation  of  a  radical  par^, 
claiming  an  extension  of  the  suffrage,  thus  mak- 
ing a  aplit  in  the  Liberals.  They  reunited  in 
1889,  after  M.  Jan  son  had  been  out  of  Parlia- 
ment for  five  years,  and  he  once  more  began  to 
agitate  for  universal  suffrage.  His  efforts  were 
finally  sucoessful;  in  1893  universal  suffrage 
was  established.  In  1900,  as  member  for  Brus- 
sels, he  reentered  the  chamber,  after  an  absence 
of  six  years,  to  take  up  the  struggle  for  an 
equal  suffrage,  and  he  was  active  in  the  Congo 
debates  in  1906.  In  August,  1912,  he  received 
the  title  of  State  Minirter. 

JANSSEK,  jan'sen  (or  Jabsbn,  or  Johit- 
SON),  CoBREUUs  (1503-1664).  An  English  por- 
trait painter.  He  was  probably  bom  in  Lmdon, 
and  inm  1018 '  was  tiie  fasnitHiable  porbwit 
painter  at  court.  His  patronage  declined  after 
the  arrival  of  Van  Dyck,  and  during  the  Par- 
liamentary  wars  he  migrated  to  Holland.  His 
portraits  include  those  of  Charles  I,  at  Chats- 
worth;  the  Duke  of  Buckin^am,  at  Wei  beck 
Abbey;  John  Milton  as  a  boy  of  10,  in  private 
possession,  London;  "The  Magistrates,"  Hague 
Museiun.  Other  examples  are  in  the  museums 
of  Dresden,  Brunswick,  Rotterdam,  and  Lille 
and  in  many  English  private  ooUectiona.  Jans- 
sen's  portraits  are  distinguished  by  dear  color, 
delicate  touch,  and  careful  finish,  and  by  dark 
iMckgrounds  that  throw  the  flesh  tints  into  high 
relief. 

JANSSEN,  yftn'sen,  Johaitnbs  (1829-01). 
A  German  historian.  He  was  bom  at  Xanten  on 
the  Bhine,  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Louvain,  Bonn,  and  Berlin,  and  became  a  priest 
of  the  Roman  Cathtdic  ehureh  in  1860.  He  was 
also  professor  of  history  at  the  city  Gymnasium 
in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  in  1880  became 
domestic  prelate  to  the  Pope.  He  was  strongly 
ultramontane  in  his  views.  His  historical 
works  are  as  follows:  Frankreiahs  Rheingeliiate 
(1861;  2d  ed.,  1883);  Schiller  als  Historiker 
( 1863 ;  2d  ed.,  1879 ) ;  Zur  Genesis  der  ersten 
TeHung  Polens  (1866);  Gustaio  Adolph  tn 
DeutsehXand  (1866);  Framkfwrts  Beiokskorre- 
spondenx  vm  1S76  his  1619  (1863-66);  Zeit- 
und  Lebenebiider  (1876  ;  3d  ed.,  1870);  Frie- 


drich  Leopold,  Graf  mt  Btolberg  (1876-77;  2d 
ed.,  1882 ) .  Gesohichte  dee  deutschen  Volkes  seit 
dem  Auegang  des  Mittelalters  (1877-86),  trans- 
lated into  English  in  1906,  is  his  princh»al  work. 
Consult:  JttUus  KOstlin,  Luther  vmd  Jatmem 
(Halle,  1883) ;  Maximilian  Lenz,  JoMseiM  Ge- 
sohichte des  deutsehen  Volkes  (Munich,  1883); 
Ludwig  Pastor,  J.  Janssen  (6th  ed.,  Freiburg, 
1893) ;  Mathieu  Schwann,  Johanmee  Janssen  wm 
die  Oeschichte  der  deutedten  Beformatian  (Mu- 
nich, 1892). 

JAH88EN,  Fbtbb  (1844-1908).  A  German 
historical  painter.  He  was  born  at  DOaseldorf, 
son  of  the  engraver  llieodor  Janssem  (1817-94), 
by  whom  he  was  first  insfameted  before  study- 
ing at  the  Acadony  under  Earl  Sohn  and  Bende- 
mann.  He  is  principally  known  through  a  series 
of  decorative  worla  whose  monumental  style 
and  sound  naturalism  won  him  a  reputation  as 
one  of  the  foremost  historical  painters  of  mod- 
em Germany.  He  became  professor  at  the  DOa- 
seldorf  Academy  in  1877  and  its  director  in 
1895,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  in  1885.  His  more  important  mural 
painttogs  include:  "Hie  Ooltmization  of  the  Bal- 
tic Coast"  (1872),  in  the  Exchange  at  Bremen; 
"The  Myth  of  Prometheus,"  in  12  compoaitiona^ 
in  the  second  Comelius  Room  of  the  National 
Gallery  in  Berlin;  "Seven  Momentous  Episodes 
in  the  History  of  Erfurt"  (1882),  Town  Hall, 
Erfurt;  "Human  Life,"  "Imagination,"  "Beauty," 
and  "Nature,"  in  the  AuU  of  the  DQsseldorf 
Academy.  Of  his  oil  paintings,  the  "Denial  of 
Peter"  is  in  the  Academy  at  Philadelphia;  tiw 
"Infamy  of  Bacchus"  (1882)  excited  great  ad- 
miration at  tiie  International  Exhibition  in  Mu- 
nich; and  "Walther  Dodde  and  the  Peasants  of 
Berg  before  the  Battle  of  Worringcoi,  1288" 
(Dttsseldorf  Gallery),  a  composition  of  great 
dramatic  power,  containing  many  life-size  fig- 
ures, was  awarded  the  great  gold  medal  in  Ber- 
lin in  1893.— His  brother,  Kasl  (186&-  ),  a 
sculptor,  bora  at  DOsseldorf,  was  a  pupil  of  the 
Academy  in  his  native  city,  where,  after  study- 
ing at  Rome,  he  was  appointed  professor  in 
1893.  His  chief  worics  include  the  monument 
to  the  Kaiser  at  DQsseldorf,  and  "Woman  Hew- 
ing Stone,"  in  the  National  Gallery,  Berlin. 

JANSSENf  zhAR's&N',  PnsBE  Jules  CAsas 
(1824-1907).  A  French  astronomer,  bom  in 
Paris.  Chosen  to  report  upon  natural  pheaiom- 
ena  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  he  went  to 
Peru  in  1867  to  locate  the  magnetic  equator,  and 
to  Itafy  11861-64)  to  take  ^iservatfons  of  the 
solar  speetnim.  Ilie  thesis  he  wrote  for  his  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  science,  L'Absorption  de  la  oha- 
leur  raj/onnante  obscure  dans  les  nUlieuw  de  I'enI, 
made  a  sensation  in  1860.  For  several  years  he 
made  a  specialty  of  sun  eclipses,  and  in  1870 
he  escaped  from  besi^ed  Paris  in  a  balloon,  so 
as  not  to  miss  the  Algerian  obscuration.  As 
the  result  of  his  observations  of  the  solar  eclipse 
at  Ountoor,  India,  in  1868,  he  announced,  al- 
most sbnultaneously  with  Lodcyer  and  inde- 
pendently of  him,  that  the  solar  prcaninences 
could  be  studied  without  a  spectroscope,  thus 
opting  up  a  fmitful  field  of  investigation.  The 
year  1874  found  him  in  Japan,  watching  the 
transit  of  Venus,  and  the  following  year  he  went 
as  astronomer  with  the  En^ish  expedition  to 
Siam.  In  1875  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
Meudon  Observatory,  whim  he  had  been  instra- 
mental  in  establishing  and  where  he  collected 
his  solar  photographs  in  his  Atlat  de  Autogra- 
phies soUiires  (1904).    In  1891  he  began  his 
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•scents  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  resulted  in  the 
erection  of  the  obserratories  there.  He  pub- 
lished volume  i  of  the  Amttaiet  (I0  l'o&«ereafotrv 

de  Meudon  (1896). 

JANSSENS^  Abrahau,  called  Jakssbns 
TAN  NuTBBKN,  ^Ln'sSnB  vlUi  noKaen  ( 1675- 
1632).  An  eminent  Flemish  painter,  bom  in 
Antwerp,  where,  at  the  age  of  18,  he  l>ecame  the 
piqtil  of  Jan  Sndlinek.  He  ms  admitted  as  a 
master  into  tiie  Guild  of  St.  Luke  in  1001,  was 
its  dean  in  1606-07,  and  then  visited  Italy.  A 
oontemporarr  of  Rubens,  be  ranks  next  to  him 
among  the  Flemish  masters  of  the  seventeenth 
c^tury,  especially  as  a  colorist,  and  occasion- 
ally surpasses  him  in  the  correct  drawing  of  his 
figures.  Torchlight  and  other  artificial  effects 
were  treated  by  him  with  exceptional  skill.  Of 
his  biblical,  ulegorical,  and  mythological  sub- 
jeets  there  are  in  the  Antwerp  Museum  a  "Ma- 
afmna,**  an  "Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  and  "Seal- 
dis"  (aa  allegorical  representation  of  tiie  river 
god  of  the  Scheldt);  in  the  Brussels  Museum, 
"Old  Age  Resting  on  Faith  and  Hope";  in  the 
Cassel  Qallery,  ^Diana  and  Nymphs  Watched 
by  Satyrs";  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  "Vertnnmus 
and  Pomona"  and  "Meleager  and  Atalanta";  and 
in  the  Vienna  Museum,  "Venus  and  Adonis"  and 
"Day  and  Night."  His  finest  productions,  how- 
ever, are  to  be  seen  In  the  diurches  of  Flanders, 
notably  an  "Entombment"  and  "Madonna  with 
Saints,"  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites  at  Ant- 
werp, and  an  "Ecce  Homo"  and  "Descent  from 
the  Cross,"  in  the  cathedral  of  Saint-Bavon  at 
Ghent 

JANTT AOlZtrS,  Saiht,  or  SAJS  GEITNABO. 
A  martyr  of  the  Christian  faith  under  Diocle- 
tian, and  patron  saint  of  Naples.  He  was 
Bishop  of  Benevento,  and  according  to  the  teg- 
end  suffered  martyrdom  by  l>eheading  at  PuteolL 
His  day  is  September  19.  His  body  is  preserved 
at  Naples  in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral,  and  la 
a  chapel  of  the  same  church  are  also  preserved 
the  head  of  the  martyr  and  two  phials  [am- 
pulte)  said  to  contain  his  blood.  This  blood 
is  affirmed  to  possess  the  property  of  tiecoming 
liquid  when  brought  near  the  head.  Should  it 
fall  to  do  so,  the  event  is  considered  a  bad 
mnen  by  the  people.  The  alleged  miracle  has 
commanded  much  interest,  thon^  the  phiiUs 
havia  never  been  opened  for  sdentiflc  eswnlna- 
tion.  Consult  Cavenne,  Le  o&ibre  miniofe  de  8, 
Janvier  (Paris,  1909),  which,  although  scme- 
what  uncritical,  is  a  good  account. 

JANUABT.    See  Month. 

JAnsrUS.  An  ancient  and  important  Roman 
god,  whose  name  was  invoked  at  the  l>eginning 
of  all  religious  ceremonies.  Regarding  the  ety- 
mology of  the  name  and  its  original  meaning, 
two  theories  are  prominent.  One  considers  it 
a  formation  from  the  root  dju,  djav,  djw,  by 
the  addition  of  -on,  djaiHin;  as  we  have  Zm 
and  Zitv  in  Greek,  so,  in  this  view,  we  have  lovU 
and  Ianu9  in  Latin;  but  while  in  Greek  the 
differentiation  in  form  was  not  sufficient  to  lead 
to  the  growth  of  two  separate  divinities,  among 
the  Romans  the  separation  was  complete.  He  is 
thus  the  god  of  the  light  and  heaven,  a  mascu- 
line counterpart  to  Diana  (q.v.),  a  sun  god 
according  to  some.  This  theory  of  the  origin  of 
the  name  Janus  certainly  agrees  well  wltti  the 
hi^  place  of  this  deity  among  the  gods  and 
with  many  features  of  his  cult.  The  other  view 
connects  the  name  of  the  god  with  ianua  (Lat., 
house  door  from  the  street)  and  considers  him 
as  the  god  of  the  entrance  and  the  door,  whether 


of  ci^  or  house,  as  Veeta  Is  the  goddess  of  ttie 
hearth.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  many  Roman  gods  and  explains  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  special  shrine  of  Janus,  the  tontM 
geminm  which  formed  an  entrance  to  the  Forum, 
at  the  northeast  end.  This  shrine  was  simply 
two  parallel  arched  gateways  connected  by  side 
walls  and  furnished  with  gates.  The  tradition 
of  later  times  declared  tliat  King  Numa  Pom- 
piltns  had  built  the  shrine  and  ordained  that 
the  gates  should  be  closed  only  in  time  of  peae^ 
and  that  only  once  (in  236  ac.)  between  Numa 
and  Augustus,  who  closed  them  three  times  dur- 
ing his  reign,  bad  such  a  time  been  known.  If 
the  custom  really  existed  from  early  times,  its 
origin  is  probably  to  be  sou^t  in  the  belief  that 
the  lanus  Q^inus  was  the  entrance  to  the 
■acred  heartii,  centre  of  the  city,  and  tluit 
it  would  be  a  bad  wnen  to  dose  these  gates 
npcm  the  absent  warriors.  All  doors  and  gate* 
ways  were  under  Janus's  protection.  Janus  ia 
preeminently  a  god  of  the  b^nnings  and  waa 
therefore  invoked  at  the  opening  of  each  prayer. 
The  beginning  of  the  day  was  sacred  to  him. 
To  him  as  wefi  as  to  Juno  offerings  seem  to  have 
been  made  on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  and 
Ids  festival,  the  Agonium,  on  January  9,  was 
the  first  of  the  Roman  religious  year.  The  rem 
werorum  was  the  speeial  priest  of  Janus  and 
therefore  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Ronuw  priests. 
(For  a  different  view  of  the  rea  saororum,  cmi- 
snlt  Bessie  R.  Bnrchelt,  "The  Divine  Character 
of  the  Resi  Saororum,"  in  the  Clagtioal  Weekly, 
viii,  33-37.)  The  double-faced  head  of  the  god 
appears  on  the  Roman  m  (q.v.)  of  the  early 
coinage,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  is  the  earli- 
est representation  of  the  cod.  In  later  times  bis 
image,  with  the  double  &ee,  was  set  up  under 
the  areh  in  the  Forum.  Janus,  though  so  ancient 
and  important  in  the  ritual,  seems  to  have  played 
but  a  small  part  in  the  popular  rel^on;  his  cult 
is  not  proved  to  have  existed  in  early  times  out- 
side of  Rome,  and  votive  inscriptions  in  his 
honor  are  very  rare.  There  are  traces  of  a 
goddess  Jana,  the  feminine  parallel  to  Janus, 
but  she  never  became  prominent  in  the  state 
religion.  Some  ancient  authorities  apply  the 
name  Janus  to  a  King  Janus  who  had  a  citadel 
on  the  Janiculum  (q.v.).  Omsult:  Linde,  D0 
Jano  Bummo  RomatCorum  Dm  (Lund,  1891); 
Fowler,  The  Roman  Pestimit  (London,  1899); 
Wissowa,  Religion  tmtf  KvlUu  d«r  R&mor  (2d 
ed.,  Munich,  1912). 

JAUTJS  GBMUnra   See  Janub. 

JAMTTS  QUAiyitlFBONS,  Abch  of.  An 
arched  passage  in  the  Forum  Boarium  (q.v.)  at 
Rome.  It  has  four  fa^fsdes  and  was  surmounted 
by  a  second  story,  now  destroyed.  It  is  about 
40  feet  square  and  60  feet  high;  the  arches  are 
33  feet  high  and  17  wide.  Its  erection  is  as- 
signed to  the  .time  of  Conatantine,  and  it  appwrs 
to  have  served  as  a  sort  of  exchange. 

JANVTEB,  jftn'vi-a,  Mabqabet  Thomson. 
See  Jawvieb,  Thohas  Aixibonb. 

JAirvpSBj  Thomas  Aixibonz  (1849-1913). 
An  American  story-writer  and  historian,  born  in 
Philadelphia,  of  Provencal  descent.  With  a 
public-scnool  education  he  b^n  newspaper 
work  in  his  native  city  In  1870  and  continued  it 
till  1881.  In  1878  he  married  Catharine  Ann 
Drinker,  a  lady  of  literary  interests  and  ability. 
He  spent  several  years  in  Colorado  and  in  New 
and  old  Mexico,  sojourns  whidt  provided  in- 
spiration and  material  for  much  of  his  literary 
work.  From  1884  to  1894  be  lived  in  the  Wash- 
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ington  Square  district  of  New  York,  for  three 
years  was  in  Provence,  and  for  another  three  in 
England.  The  fruit  of  his  residence  in  New 
York  was  hia  Color  Studies  (1885).  skillfully 
and  charminglj  writtra  tales  of  artist  life,  origi- 
nall;^  published  in  ma^azinea  as  the  "Ivory  Black 
Stories."  In  France,  Janvier  became  a  warm 
friend  of  Ifistral  and  was  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  F«Ubrige  aocie^.  Besides  Color 
Sfttdfe*  he  wrote:  The  Memoan  Guide  (1886) ; 
The  Aeteo  Treasure  Houae  (1800);  Btoriee  of 
Old  Jfew  Spain  (1801) ;  The  Vnole  of  an  Anga, 
and  Other  Stories  ( 1891 ) ;  An  Embassi/  to  Pro- 
vence (1893);  In  Old  New  York  (1894);  The 
Women's  Conquest  of  Veva  York  (1804),  in 
which  the  suffrage  movement  is  fictitiously  pre- 
sented; In  the  Sargasso  Sea  (1898) ;  The  Pass- 
ing  of  TKomatt  and  Other  Storiet  (1000);  /« 
Great  Waters  (1901);  The  Ohriatmae  Kalends 
of  Provence  (1902);  The  Dutch  Pounding  o/ 
V«o  York  ( 1903 ) ;  Legends  of  the  City  of 
Memoo  (1910);  from  the  South  of  France 
(1912),  short  stories;  At  the  Casa  Jfapoleon 
(1014),  which  contains  a  memoir  by  Ripley 
Hitchcock. 

Janvier's  sister,  Maboabtt  Thohsor  Jakvus 
<  1844-1913),  was  bom  in  New  Orleans.  Under 
tiie  pen  name  llargaret  Vandoigrift  she  wrote 
many  juveniles,  among  which  are  to  be  noted: 
The  Abeent-Minded  Fairy,  and  Other  Verses 
(1884);  The  Dead  DoU,  and  Other  Verses 
(1900) ;  Under  the  Dog-Star  (1900) ;  I7m5r«»M 
to  Mend  (190S). 

JA^'OX  (name  among  the  Kamchadalee).  A 
larse,  edible  sculpin  {Myoaooephalue  faok)^ 
vhleh  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  aiM  nse- 
ful  fishes  ot  botii  shores  of  Bering  Sea.  It  is 
about  2  feet  lon^  reddish  above  and  wliite  be- 
neath. It  is  very  active,  has  extraordinary 
tenacity  of  life,  and  is  extensively  caught  and 
smoke  cured  by  the  Kamchadalee,  who  call  it 
jaok,  and  Koriaks,  whose  name  for  it  is  i  laal, 
while  the  coast  RusBians  call  it  ramsha. 

JAFAZr",  in  Japanese  NIPPON'  or  NIHON^ 
An  empire  consisting  of  a  chain  of  islands  lying 
along  the  east  coast  of  Asia  and  extending  from 
Ut.  21*  4S'  N.  to  60'  60'  N.  and  from  long. 
119*  18'  to  166*  32*  E.  It  is  separated  from 
the  Philippines  by  Bashi  Channel;  from  China 
by  Formosa  Channel,  70  to  100  miles  wide; 
from  Korea  by  Broughton  Channel,  lees  than 
26  miles  in  width;  from  the  Russian  portion 
of  the  island  of  Sakhalin  bv  the  fiftieth  parallel, 
N.  lat.;  and  from  Kamchatka  by  the  Kurile 
Stotit;  while  the  wide,  somewhat  secludod  SeA 
ot  Japan  lies  in  the  embrace  of  the  main  island 
and  Ywo,  on  the  soutii  and  east,  and  of  fhe  east 
ooast  of  Korea  and  the  .maritime  province  of 
Siberian  Manchuria  on  the  west  and  north. 

Japan  is  ttie  name  by  which  the  country  is 
known  to  foreigners,  but  in  Japan  itself  Nippon 
or  Nihon  is  used,  sometimes  with  the  syllable 
Dai  (great)  prefixed  and  occasionally  Te  Koktt 
(empire,  or  imperial)  suffixed  to  it,  so  that  in 
its  most  expanded  form  the  name  is  Dai  Nippon 
(or  Nihon)  Te  K<^  (i.e.,  the  empire  of  great 
Japan).  Tho  name  Nihon  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  about  the  year  670.  Down  to  that  time 
Tamato  was  the  name,  from  the  province  ad- 
joining Kyoto,  in  which  Jimmu  Tenno  (660 
B.C.)  and  the  early  mikados  ruled.  The  Chinese 
have  long  known  the  country  as  Jih-pun-Kwoh, 
(sun-origin  kingdom). 

The  idands  of  which  the*  Empire  is  composed 
are  sud  to  number  nearly  4000»  but  of  these 
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only  about  600  are  inhabited  or  have  a  coast 
line  of  over  one  ri,  or  about  2.44  miles.  The 
remaining  islands  are  mere  rocks,  sometimes 
covered  with  vegetation,  as,  e.g.,  the  808  tiny 
islets  of  the  Bay  of  Sendai,  eoUectivdy  known 
as  MatBUshima,  or  Fine  Isluids.  Ine  chief 
islands  are  five  in  number:  1.  The  Hondo,  or 
Main  Island,  sometimes  also  designated  as 
Honshu,  or  the  Mainland,  and  formeny  but  in- 
correctly named  Nippon,  a  name  wbidi  can  be 
applied  only  to  the  whole  oonntry.  With  its 
adjacent  small  islands,  it  has  an  area  of  87,426 
square  miles.  In  shape  it  is  an  irregular  cres- 
cent, its  concave  side  forming  the  southeast 
boundary  of  the  Sea  of  Japan.  Its  greatest 
breadth  is  less  than  200  miles.  It  is  separated 
from  Yezo,  on  the  north,  by  Taugam  Strait,  10 
miles  in  width  (through  which  runs  a  strong 
current  from  Hke  Sea  of  Japan),  and  from  the 
eastern  part  of  Shikoku,  on  the  southwest,  by 
Kii  Channel.  2.  Shikoku,  with  an  area  of  7083 
square  miles,  lying  south  of  the  western  part 
of  Hondo,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  beau* 
tiful  landlocked  but  shallow  channel,  stuped 
with  islets,  known  to  foreigners  as  the  Inland 
Sea,  but  to  the  Japanese  by  different  names  in 
different  puts  of  the  length.  3.  Kiushu,  with 
an  area  of  16,703  squu%  miles,  separated  by 
the  narrow  Strait  of  ShimonoecU  from  tlw 
western  point  of  Hondo,  and  lying  to  the  west 
of  Shikoku,  from  which  it  is  uvided  by  Bungo 
Channel.  4.  Yezo,  an  irregular  four-cornered 
island,  with  an  area  of  36,570  square  miles,  in- 
cluding the  Kurile  Islands,  lying  north  of  the 
nuun  island,  with  one  long  arm  or  corner 
stretching  north  to  Siberia  and  ime  readiing 
northeast  to  the  Kurile  Islands.  6.  Formosa 
(q.v.),  with  an  area  of  13,944  square  miles, 
lying  off  the  coast  of  China.  The  other  con- 
ud«rable  islands  or  groups  of  islands  are  Sado 
and  Old,  in  the  Sea  of  Japan,  with  a  combined 
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area  of  468  square  miles;  the  island  of  Awaji, 
lying  vB  the  mouth  of  Osaka  Bay  and  between 
the  main  island  and  Shikoku,  area  220  square 
miles;  and  Iki  and  Tsushima,  lying  between 
Kiushu  and  Korea,  and  havii^  an  area  of  318 
square  miles;  lastly,  the  Seven  Islands,  which 
are  found  off  the  promontory  of  Idzn.  Korea, 
which  was  annexed  to  Japan  in  August,  1910, 
is  separately  treated. 
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Hie  first  tbree  of  the  large  islands,  viz^ 
Hondo,  Shikoku,  and  Kiushu,  with  their  adja- 
cent islands,  fai^ether  with  Sado,  Oki,  Awaii, 
Iki,  and  Tsushiina,  with  their  adjacent  islandB, 
constitute  OTashima,  or  Old  Japan.  With  the 
66  islands  of  the  Loo-choo  group  and  the  20 
of  the  Bonin  group  added,  thwe  is  formed  Ji^tan 
proper — ^Yexo,  with  Its  12  adjacent  islands,  tiie 
32  islands  of  the  Kurile  group,  Formosa,  the 
Pescadores,  and  Korea,  with  tiieir  numerous 
adjacent  idands,  being  r^rded  merely  as  colo- 
nial possessions. 

The  preceding  table  shows  the  different  con- 
stituent members  of  the  Empire — the  chief 
islands  with  the  number  of  adjacent  islands* 
the  length  of  coast  line  of  the  various  groups* 
and  thdr  area  in  square  miles. 

Tc^graidky.  Japan  is  a  land  of  hi^  moun- 
tains and  deep  valleys,  witii  many  small  plains. 
Its  scenery  is.  in  the  mi^,  pleasing  rather  than 

Cnd  or  sublime,  rounded  h^a^to  clad  with 
jste,  or  with  the  verdure  of  a  remarkably 
luxuriant  vegetation  predominating,  though  a 
large  number  of  lofty,  more  or  less  shaUered 
and  critfgy  volcanic  peaks  are  found. 

The  ^el  land  lies  chiefly  along  the  lower 
eoorsea  of  the  principal  rivers,  or  emisists  of 
small  extents  of  const  lowlands  or  coastal  plains, 
or  of  plateaus  and  gentle  sIweB  along  the  feet 
of  the  mountain  ranges.  The  most  extensive 
plainB  are  those  which  border  the  Ishikari  and 
Tokachi  rivers  in  Yeso  or  stretch  along  the  sea- 
shore at  Kushiro  and  Nemuro.  In  the  nortiieast 
section  of  Hondo  is  the  Oshu  plateau,  watered 
by  the  swift-flowing  Kitakami  and  extending 
over  portions  of  four  proviwKs.  In  the  cen- 
tral r^on  is  that  of  the  Tcmegawa,  or  plain 
of  the  Kwanto,  which  spreads  into  the  provinces 
of  Musashi,  Kodzuke,  Hitachi,  and  Shimosa. 
Kezt  conies  the  Eisogawa,  which  forms  part  of 
Mino  and  Owari.  Tbe  most  extensive  of  the 
littoral  plains  is  found  in  Echigo,  along  the 
lower  waters  of  the  Shinano  River.  In  tbe  Five 
Home  Provinces  are  several  comparatively  wide 
pluns  along  the  Todo  and  Tamato  rivers  and 
their  feeders,  while  in  Shikoku  flat  lands  lie 
almg  tiie  Yoshino  River  and  in  Kiushu  along 
the  Chikugo.  In  Formosa  a  plain  20  miles 
wide,  expanding  towards  the  soutii,  lies  between 
the  mountains  and  the  western  coast. 

In  general,  the  mountains  follow  the  trend  of 
the  land  itself,  and  tbe  main  chains  send  off 
various  smaller  ranges  which  run  parallel  or 
branch  out  from  them,  often  descending  to  the 
sea  and  forming  bays  and  harbors  capable  of 
sheltering  large  ships.  It  is  at  these  paints 
that  the  greatest  mountain  masses  and  the 
most  imposing  scenery  are  found.  In  Formosa, 
also,  the  great  backbone  of  the  island  extends 
from  north  to  south,  several  of  its  peaks  ex- 
ceeding in  height  those  of  Japan  proper.  Be- 
ginning with  the  volcanic  elevations  of  the 
Eurile  group,  which  form  a  line  of  32  stepping 
stones  from  Kamchatka  to  tbe  idand  of  Yes<^ 
a  range  of  trachytic  and  basaltic  rocks  is  inter- 
sected near  the  centre  of  Yeso  by  a  loftier  and 
more  massive  chain  composed  of  granite  and 
tAi  schists,  from  Cape  Soya  on  tbe  north  (a 
continuation  of  the  Saldialin  system),  the  high- 
est peak  of  which  is  the  Tdcachi,  with  an  eleva- 
tion of  8200  feet.  Farther  on  towards  the 
southwest  this  volcanic  Kurilian  Range  merges 
into  the  west  coast  range  from  Cue  Soya  and 
is  marked  by  some  remarkable  v^deanoes,  the 
most  noted  thouj^  not  the  highest  of  whidi  is 


Koma-ga-take,  or  Foal  Moimtain  (a  name  of 
common  occurrence  in  Japan),  with  a  height  of 
nearly  4000  feet.  Branching  into  two  lines 
after  the  long  western  arm  of  the  island  rounds 
Volcano  Bay,  these  mountains  reappear  on  tbe 
main  island  in  two  parallel  ch^ns.  One,  the 
nortiiem  schist  range,  separates  the  valley  of 
the  Kitakami  River  from  the  Pudflc;  the  other, 
the  main  chain,  continues  towuds  the  aoutii- 
west,  forms  the  backbone  of  the  island  until  It 
meets  the  ^r^t  otmiplez  of  massive  intersecting 
ridges  which  inclose  tbe  plateau  of  Shinano 
(2660  feet  above  the  sea),  and  occupies  the 
cratral  portion  of  the  main  island  where  it  is 
widest.  It  sends  out  important  brandies  and 
continuations  soutiieast  through  the  Hakone 
Range  into  Idzu;  southwest  throudi  Yamato 
and  Shikirira  to  Kiushu;  and  weateriy  through 
the  centre  of  Chugdni  to  Shimonosdd,  f omdng 
in  its  course  the  dividing  line  between  the 
group  of  provinces  known  as  San-yo-do  and 
that  called  San-in-do. 

In  this  central  mountain  mass,  which  covers 
the  provinces  of  Kaga,  Ecchu,  Hida,  Shlnsbu, 
Koshu,  and  part  of  Kodzuke,  are  found  the 
loftiest  peaks  of  Japan  prcnier.  They  also  offer 
the  grandest  scenery  and  hence  are  frequently 
called  the  Japanese  Alps.  Tbe  principal  sum- 
mits are  Haku-san  in  Kaga,  an  extinct  volcano, 
with  a  height  of  8920  feet;  Yari-ga-take,  10,000 
feet,  in  Hida;  Oohonsba,  the  highest  peak  of 
the  Tate-yama  Range,  9500  feet;  Koma-ga-take, 
10,384  feet;  and  scores  of  others.  Farther 
north  in  the  Nikko  Ranee  of  Shimotsuke  is 
Shirane-san.  8580  feet;  t^tai-san,  8150  feet; 
and  others,  each  as  a  rule  sacred  to  some  deity 
and  cmisequently  much  visited  by  pilgrims. 
Snow  covers  most  of  them  in  winter,  but,  except 
in  a  few  cases,  as,  e.g.,  Haku-san  and  the  peaks 
of  the  great  mountain  masses  of  Shinano  and 
Hida,  it  disappears  before  the  end  of  summer. 
The  Fuji  Rsjige  is  the  most  noted  of  the  Japa- 
nese mountains,  and  Fujiyama,  "the  Peerless," 
12,396  feet,  the  highest  peak  on  the  islands,  is 
not  far  from  Tokyo.  The  remarkable  grace 
of  the  mountain  has  given  it  an  eminent  place 
in  Japanese  decorative  art.  About  its  base  the 
land  is  cultivated  in»  to  1500  fett,  from  Uiis 
point  a  grassy  moorland  extends  to  4000  feet, 
then  forests  to  8000  feet,  and  above  this  is  a 
wide  stretch  of  old  ejected  lava  and  ash.  Even 
on  Fujiyama  only  patches  of  snow  remain  from 
year  to  year.  The  toge,  or  passes,  by  which 
these  mountains  are  crossed  are  comparatively 
low,  owing  to  the  fact,  as  Rein  points  out,  that 
(1)  the  moimtain  masses  of  primitive  crystal- 
line rocks  and  schists  do  rise  very  high,  and 
that  (2)  the  volcanic  formations,  which  have 
in  so  many  places  burst  through  and  overlain 
them,  seldom  form  long  or  very  nigh  ridges. 

It  is  said  tiiat  there  are  in  Japan,  which  is 
of  volcanic  origin,  170  volcanoes,  most  of  them, 
however,  regarded  as  extinct,  some  merely  qui- 
escent, but  scores  still  active,  sending  forth 
Bm<dce  and  steam,  or  soring  as  landmarks  at 
night  by  their  fiery  glow.  Among  the  more 
famous  volcanoes  still  reckoned  as  active  are 
Asama-yama,  in  Shinano;  Koma-ga-take  and 
several  others,  in  Yezo;  Chacfas^take,  in  one  of 
the  Kuriles;  Shirane-yama,  in  ^e  Nikko  Range; 
Mihara-yama,  on  Oehima  or  Vries  Idand,  one 
of  the  Seven  Idands,  lyin^  off  the  promontory 
of  Idzu;  and  Suwa-shima  in  Loo-choo.  As  late 
as  1888  Bandai-san  <q-v.)  was  in  a  state  of 
viident  eniption.  On  Jan.  11,  1914,  the  volcano 
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of  Sakm^diims  on  the  isUuid  of  B^mbii  after  a 
qnieacent  period  of  130  yean  broke  out  violently 
and  thousands  of  lives  vere  l<»t.  Earthquakes 
are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  even  in  com< 
paratively  recent  times  some  have  been  very 
disastrous.  The  line  of  greatest  seismic  dis- 
turbance extends  from  Loosshoo  through  Kiushn 
to  the  northeast.  On  Oct.  28,  1891,  occurred 
an  eartiiqnake.  felt  in  rix  provinoest  727fl  per- 
sons lost  their  lives,  17,S93  were  injured,  and 
over  200,000  buildings  were  utterly  destroyed. 

Thennal  springs  and  solfataras,  some  of  them 
with  curative  properties,  are  exceedingly  numer* 
ous.  In  Japan  proper,  the  former,  chiefly  sul- 
phur, are  said  to  occur  in  388  different  locali- 
ties, and  almost  all  are  much  patronized  by 
the  natives.  The  chief  are  Kusatsu  and  Ikao, 
in  Kodzuka;  Tumot<^  at  the  foot  of  Shirane- 
yama,  in  the  Klkko  Range;  and  Enoyn,  on 
Kirishima-yama,  in  Eiuahu.  Chalybeate  springs, 
both  hot  and  cold,  are  also  found.  The  solfa- 
taras are  well  exemplified  by  the  O-iigdni  and 
Ko-jigoku,  or  Great  and  Uttle  Huls,  of  the 
Hakone  Range. 

Hydrosnraphy.  Owing  to  the  mountainous 
character  of  the  country  and  the  narrowness  of 
the  islands,  Jumn  cannot  boast  of  long  rivers, 
no  part  being  farther  distant  from  the  sea  tiian 
about  100  mues.  Yet  the  country  is  abundantly 
watered.  Every  valley  has  its  stream  or  its 
streamlet,  and  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  the 
scenery  is  the  rush  of  the  numerous  waters,  and 
the  txauty  of  its  waterfalls,  while  the  swiftness 
and  torrential  character  of  many  of  the  strecuns 
cutting  their  way  through  deep  rodcy  gorges, 

firesent  grave  problems  to  the  engineer  oig^ed 
n  railway  construction  or  bridge  building.  The 
largest  river  in  the  Empire  is  the  Ishikari,  in 
Yeao,  which  flows  into  the  Sea  of  Japan,  after 
a  course  of  275  miles.  On  the  main  island  the 
three  great  kaioa,  or  rivers,  arc  the  Shinano- 
eawa,  the  Tonegawa,  and  tiie  Kisc^wa.  The 
Shinano  rises  in  the  province  of  that  name,  has 
a  course  of  216  miles,  and  flows  northwest  into 
ttie  Sea  of  Japab.  The  Eitakami,  in  tiie  north- 
east, has  a  course  of  146  miles  and  flows  south- 
east into  the  Bay  of  Sendal.  The  Tm^wa 
rises  in  Kodzuke,  traverses  the  plain  of  Ewanto, 
and  enters  the  Pacific  near  Tokyo,  after  a  course 
of  177  miles.  The  third  great  river  is  the 
Eisogawa,  which  pursues  a  devious  course  from 
Shinano  and  falls  into  the  Pacific.  Another 
important  river  is  the  Ten-riu,  which  rises  in 
Lake  Suwa  and  fiows  south  for  135  miles  to 
the  Pacific.  Other  rivers  are  the  Sumida,  flow- 
ing through  Tokyo  into  the  Onlf  of  Tokyo,  and 
the  Yodogawa.  the  outlet  of  Lake  Biwa,  which 
enters  Osaka  Bay.  Th«y  are  all  swift,  and 
spread  out  greatly  when  they  leave  the  moun- 
tains. The  streams  are  rarely  navigable  for 
any  but  the  smallest  vessels,  being  very  shallow 
for  most  of  the  year;  in  late  summer  the  tor- 
rential rains  cause  them  to  rise  16  feet  or  more, 
and  they  become  impetuous. 

Japan  has  mai^  lakes,  more  remarkable  for 
their  beauty  than  their  uze.  Several  shallow 
sheets  of  water  are  found  in  Yezo,  and  along 
both  the  east  and  the  west  sides  of  Hondo  or 
Main  Island,  but  they  are  of  little  consequence 
as  lakes  and  have  little  beauty.  The  largest 
and  n)ost  noted  ia  Lake  Omi,  better  known  as 
Biwa-ko  (ko  lake)  from  a  fancied  resemblance 
in  shape  to  the  Chinese  guitar  (p'i-po).  It  lies 
in  the  centre  of  the  Ftovince  of  Omi,  at  no 
great  distanoe  from  Eyoto  (q.T.),  and  is  much 


visited  by  tourists  on  account  of  its  "Eight 
Beauties."  It  is  37  miles  long  and  12  miles 
wide  at  the  widest  part  and  has  an  area  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  Lake  Geneva  in  Switzerland. 
Northeast  of  this,  in  the  Province  of  Shinano.  is 
Suwa  Lake,  the  source  of  the  Ten-riu-gawa, 
2600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  winter 
it  is  cowed  with  ice  more  than  a  foot  thi<^ 
Farther  north,  in  the  Nikko  Mountains,  is  the 
beautiful  Chnzenji.  at  the  fbot  of  Nantai-san, 
with  an  area  of  nearly  18  square  miles,  being 
the  highest  lake  in  Japan,  4376  feet  above 
sea  leveL  It  is  of  great  depth  and  contains 
no  flsh.  Farther  north  still  is  Inawashiro, 
near  Bandal-san,  with  an  area  of  perhaps 
90  square  miles,  and  situated  about  1840 
feet  above  sea  level.  It  abounds  in  fish  and  is 
said  never  to  be  frozen  over.  Its  outlet  is  the 
Ikano-gawa,  which  falls  Into  the  Sea  of  Japan 
near  Niigata.  Another  well-known  lake  is  uiat 
of  Hakone,  about  60  miles  west  of  Y<dc(Aama. 
It  is  said  to  fill  the  crater  of  an  ancient  vol- 
cano, at  an  elevation  of  2300  feet  above  sea 
level.  It  is  about  10  miles  long  and  is  of  un- 
known depth.  Its  outlet  is  the  Haya-gawa,  and 
by  a  tunnel  at  one  end  it  supplies  water  for 
irrigating  the  rice  Adds  of  17  villages  on  the 
plain  to  the  west. 

Ollmate.  Stretching  as  the  Empire  does 
through  nearly  30  degrees  of  latitude,  climatic 
conditions  vary  widely  in  different  parts.  In 
the  Loo-choo  group  subtropical  conditions  pre- 
vail; the  heat  is  great,  and  snow  and  ice  are 
never  seen.  In  the  Eurile  Islands,  on  the  other 
band,  snow  and  ice  never  entirely  disappear,  the 
sea  freezes  over  in  winter,  and  it  is  sometimes 
possible  to  pass  from  one  island  to  another  on 
the  ioe.  Omitting  Loo-choo,  the  Bonin  Islands, 
and  Formosa,  there  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the 
country  that  is  entirely  free  from  snow  in  win- 
ter. It  is  heariest  in  Yezo  and  along  that  part 
of  the  main  island  which  lies  between  the  great 
moimtains  (which  form  its  backbone)  and  the 
Sea  of  Japan;  and  so  deeply  does  it  cover  the 
country  that  in  many  places,  especially  north  of 
the  Shinano,  Hida  Range,  the  inhabitants  have 
recourse  to  continuoos  porticoes  or  snow  sheds 
along  the  streets  to  afford  passageway.  To  the 
south  and  eut  of  this  r^on  the  snow  is  some- 
what less  heavy,  and  the  winter  is  milder,  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  warm  current  known  as 
the  Euro  Shiwo  (q.v.).  Seldom  does  more  than 
a  few  inches  of  snow  fall  in  Tokyo  and  Yoko- 
hama, though  Fujiyama,  only  60  miles  dis- 
tant, is  covered  to  its  base.  The  winter  tempera- 
ture hardly  ever  goes  below  22*  F.,  and  there 
are  not  more  than  three  or  fonr  froei^  days 
during  the  whole  winter.  Kiushn,  Shikokn, 
San-yo-do,  and  Tolcaido  are  warm,  and  snow 
seldom  lies  except  on  the  higher  mountains. 
The  wind  is  northerly  and  dry  and  the  air 
bracing.  The  exceptional  conditions  which  pre- 
vail in  Yezo  are  due  largely  to  the  cold  current 
— ^the  Oyashiwo — and  to  the  strong  northeast 
winihB  which  sweep  down  upon  it  nrom  the  ice 
flelds  of  Siberia. 

The  southwest  monsoon  brings  with  it  a  hot, 
moist  summer.  The  rainfall  is  great,  and  the 
heat  is  considerable,  much  greater  than  in  cor- 
responding latitudes  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  rainfall  is  heaviest  in  June  and  September. 
During  September,  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
hea^  tropical  (^lones,  called  (Tphoons,  occur 
and  cause  great  damage  to  property,  eapedalty 
to  shipping.    Hie  annnid  fall  in  TdEOhama  u 
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■botit  70  inches;  in  Nagasaki.  71%;  in  Tokyo, 
6G.4;  in  Hakodate  it  is  only  S7.2.  It  is  the 
|rreat  humidity  which  some  of  these  figures 
imply,  coupled  with  a  temperature  which  may 
ris^  tbongh  rarely,  in  summer  to  06*  F.  as  in 
Tok^o  ana  Tc^ohama,  that  causes  so  mneh  di*- 
eomfort  and  sends  to  the  mountain  all  who  can 
get  away.  Yet,  aa  compared  with  nai^  plM** 
on  the  mainland  of  China,  Japan  is  a  very 
pleasant  siumnering  place.  There  is  a  well* 
equipped  and  well-managed  weather  bureau, 
with  many  meteorological  stations. 

Flora.  The  flora  of  Japan  is  exceedingly  rich 
in  variety,  and  its  luxuriance  is  in  keeping  with 
the  warmth  and  the  moisture  of  the  Japanese 
snmmw.  In  1876  Franchet  and  Savatier  enu- 
merated no  fewer  than  2743  species  of  phaner* 
ogamous  and  the  higher  cryptogamons  plants, 
distributed  among  1036  genera.  Since  then  the 
number  has  been  inereawd  to  over  3000.  The 
ferns  are  represented  by  43  species,  Uie  sedge 
family  by  168,  and  the  Ericaceie  by  76.  In  t£e 
plains  one  meets  with  pimpernel,  the  lily  of 
the  valley,  bluebeUs,  eyebright,  various  kinds  of 
rioMMt  the  gladioln^  or  sword  lily,  and  many 
nteeies  of  iris,  hemerocallis,  etc.,  as  well  as  tat 
cuaraotvistically  Japanese  Leapedeza  $triata,  or 
Japan  dover,  with  its  minute  purple  flower,  now 
well  known  throughout  the  southern  part  of 
the  United  States,  naviiw  been  introduced  acci- 
dentally about  1840,  perhaps  in  tea  chests.  In 
April  tiie  bilisidea  of  Japan  are  abla»  with 
aaaleas. 

Among  trees,  evergreens,  of  which  there  are 
said  to  be  160  varieues*  predominate.  Savatier 
enumerates  41  species  of  Coniferse  alcme.  One 
of  tiie  moat  characteristic  of  Japanese  trees  is 
the  augi,  or  Japanese  cedar  [Oryptotneria  jtipon- 
ica),  which  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  150 
feet.  It  is  a  favorite  in  temple  grounds  and  is 
frequently  seen  lining  the  highways,  but  more 
particularly  the  approaches  to  some  sacred 
place,  as  along  the  great  avenue  (nearly  60 
miles  in  Imgth)  leadi^  to  the  tomb  of  ly^asn 
at  Kikko  (q.v.).  Another  beautiful  temple  tree 
is  the  icho  {Bali$burvik  aeUamtifolia) ,  or  maiden- 
hair ^ree.  A  fine  specimen,  said  to  be  1000  years 
old,  stands  near  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of 
Hachiman  at  Kamakura. 

The  cypress  and  the  yew,  firs  of  different 
kinds,  the  box,  the  holly,  and  the  myrtle  abound. 
The  mulberry  tree,  the  tea  plant,  the  lacquer 
tree  (Rhus  v0micifera),  the  camphor  tree,  and 
many  species  tA  bamboo  not  only  add  to  the 
beainy  of  the  landsc^,  but  are  of  great  eco- 
nomic value.  Among  deciduous  trees  are  the 
oak  (20  species),  the  maple  (24  species), 
beeches,  alders,  the  ash,  the  horsechestnut,  the 
birch,  and  17  speciee  of  willow.  The  hinoki, 
or  fire  cypress,  is  much  prized  in  the  making  of 
lacquer  ware;  the  keyaki,  or  Japanese  elm 
{Pwnera  japonioa),  in  cabinetwork;  and  the 
box  for  combs.  The  hajlmo-ki,  or  wax  tre^ 
grows  profusely  on  tiie  hillrides  and  round  the 
edges  of  the  ciiltivated  fields  in  Eiushu,  and 
tiie  coco  tree,  the  banyan  tree,  and  the  banana 
flourish  in  Loo-choo  and  the  Bonins.  The  bud 
and  leaves  of  the  ornamental  kiri,  or  Paulownia 
imperialig,  form  the  badge  of  the  Mikado. 
Among  the  climbing  and  twining  plants  are  the 
Hydrangea  coriifoUa,  several  species  of  climb- 
ing magnolia,  whose  coils  run  from  right  to 
left,  the  Afeetia  guwiata,  the  CltmaUa  japomMo, 
and  tiie  wistaria,  which  blossom  in  June.  The 
plum  bkwaoms  in  F^mary;  tiie  cherry  in  April. 
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The  tree  peony  flowers  about  the  first  of  May, 
lotuses  fill  the  castle  moata  and  canals  in 
August,  and  in  November  the  chrysanthemum 
is  the  occasion  of  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the 
Japanese  fiower  festivals.  Of  the  fruits  the 
grape  is  the  best,  and  those  from  the  Prpvince 
of  Kai  are  most  esteemed.  (See  Korc.)  The 
kaki,  or  persimmon,  Is  a  very  luscious  fruit, 
and  the  oranges  are  tbe  most  characteristic  of 
Japanese  fruits.  The  pear,  applet  peach,  and 
fig  are  mostly  of  inferior  value.  AU  attempts 
at  introducing  English  and  other  pears  have 
invariably  proved  unsuccessful;  but  the  apple 
is  now  cultivated  with  good  results  in  Yezo. 
Tbe  strawberry  has  been  successfully  introduced. 
The  loquat  comes  in  April. 

Paimn.  This  is  not  so  rich  as  the  flora,  yet 
the  country  can  boast  of  at  least  160  speciee  of 
mammals,  369  of  birds,  300  of  reptiles  and 
batrachians,  a  great  number  of  kinds  of  fishes, 
of  which  358  species  were  described  by  Siebold. 
Also  over  1200  species  of  mollusca  are  men- 
tioned in  the  books;  and,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  26  kinds  of  sea  urchins  and  12 
n>ecie«  of  starflahea  are  found.  At  the  head  of 
the  mammals  stands  the  red-cheeked  sam,  or 
monkey  (/immm  epecrioeus),  which  lends  its  name 
as  a  qualifier  to  the  name  of  many  a  place  and 
plant,  and  whose  flesh  is  esteemed  a  delicacy. 
The  &ru  is  sometimes  found  as  far  north  as 
the  forty-first  paralld  of  latitude,  where  in 
winter  snow  often  lies  15  to  20  feet  deep,  and 
the  thermometer  registers  many  degreee  below 
sero.  Among  the  10  qiecies  of  cheiroptera  pe* 
enliar  to  the  eomiby  are  several  bat8>  and  of 
the  insect  eaters  are  the  roogura,  or  Japanese 
mole,  and  several  kinds  of  shrew  mouse.  The 
hedgehog  is  unknown.  The  eamivora  include 
three  species  of  bear — ^the  common  black  bear 
{Vrtua  japonious),  the  red  bear,  also  called  the 
great  bear  (Urgm  ferom),  much  reverraced  by 
uie  Ainoe,  and  the  ice  bear  {I7rffi»  marititMu) , 
an  involuntary  visitor  brought  to  Yeso  and  the 
Kurilea  by  the  Arctic  current.  The  tanuki,  or 
badger,  sometimes  called  the  bamboo  bear,  whose 
flesh  is  eaten,  occurs  everywhere.  The  tiger  is 
known  cmly  from  Chinese  literature  and  art, 
while  the  wolf  of  ttie  country,  known  as  yama- 
inu,  or  mountain  dog,  is  not  numerous.  The 
fox  is  found  everywhere  and,  like  the  monkey 
and  the  badger,  pUys  a  very  important  part  in 
folklore  and  the  superstitions  of  the  country. 
(See  Fox.)  Among  the  fur-bearing  animals 
are  the  marten,  the  fish  otter,  the  sea  otter,  and 
tiie  ttachi,  or  weasel.  Rodmts  are  numerous 
and  include  two  species  of  ki-nedzumi  (tree 
rats)  or  squirrels,  two  flying  squirrels,  and 
rats,  which  are  bo  numerous  and  so  much  of  a 
pest  that  the  Japanese  government  has  offered 
rewards  for  their  extermination.  The  cmnmon 
house  mouse  ie  unknown.  Hares  exist  every- 
where. Two  species  of  deer  are  found. 

The  avifauna  includes  many  species  which 
are  familiar  in  the  Old  World,  showing  very 
slight  differences  in  color  and  size,  as,  e.g.,  the 
robin,  the  cuckoo,  the  woodpecker,  the  ice  bird, 
the  hot^oe,  and  the  jay.  The  cuckoo,  however, 
is  not  very  common.  Tbe  sparrow,  the  house 
swallow,  and  the  thrush  are  the  commonest  and 
most  numerous.  Eagles,  falcons,  and  kites  are 
seen,  as  well  as  the  woodchat,  the  magpie,  and 
the  Korean  raven.  There  are  several  species 
of  singing  birds,  but  the  uguisu,  or  JafMUiese 
nightiA«ue,  and  the  lark  are  tbe  most  conspic* 
uouB.  Blackblrda  and  the  f&agiBg  thmshes  are 
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abaeDt.  There  are  two  species  of  kiji,  or  pheas- 
ant: the  Phatianut  venioolor,  called  yama  dori, 
or  mountain  bird,  by  the  Japanese,  and  the 
Mtpper  pheasant,  or  Phatiamis  tammerringi. 
Wild  pigeons  abound,  and  quail  end  snipe  are 
fairly  abundant.  The  wild  dock  and  geese  also 
fumisb  many  a  shot  for  the  BportaDan.  Th0 
crane  and  the  silver  heron  are  the  most  p<^iilar 
of  the  waders.  The  former,  the  ^ymlxd  of 
longevity,  has  a  prominent  plaee  In  Japanese 
art.  The  latter  faithfully  keeps  company  with 
thepeasant  in  the  rice  fields  ail  summer. 

The  mamuahi  (Trigonooephalut  blomAofi)  is 
the  only  poisonous  snake  of  the  eight  species 
found  iu  J^>an  pn^er.  Anotiier,  called  the 
hahn,  exists  in  Loo-choo.  The  maonishl,  skinned 
and  cooked,  is  used  as  a  nerve-strengthening 
food.  Four  sea  snakes  make  their  way  to  the 
southern  islands  in  summer.  Of  the  three  spe- 
cies of  Itsard,  one,  the  ya-mori,  or  house  warden, 
frequents  dwellings  and  is  an  expert  flycatcher. 
Marine  turtles,  of  which  there  are  three  species, 
are  most  numerous  in  the  Bonin  Islands.  The 
kamc^  a  river  tortoise,  another  symbol  of 
Im^evity,  is  one  of  the  four  supernatural  crea- 
tnies  of  Chinese  and  Ju>aneae  myology.  It  is 
found  as  far  north  as  Yezo,  but  is  not  common. 
Thoe  are  several  species  of  frogs  and  toads, 
but  they  differ  little  from  those  found  in  Europe 
and  America,  The  mountain  newt  {Lacerta 
japomioa),  when  boiled  and  dried,  enriches  the 
Japanese  pharmacopoeia  as  a  vermifuge.  The 
most  remarkable  of  this  class  is  the  giant  sala- 
mander, eoctinct  elsewhere,  but  still  found  in  the 
rivws.  It  is  sometimes  ci^tnred  for  the  sake 
of  its  flesh. 

Insects  are  eraeedingly  numerous,  both  In  spe- 
eiea  and  individuals,  and  include  many  beauti- 
fnl  beetles,  137  species  of  butterflies,  and  over 
100  qracies  of  moths.  There  are  several  large 
silk  moths,  but  only  two  are  used  in  the  siUc 
industry.  Except  u  the  mountains,  the  mos- 
quito is  very  troublesome  and  rivals  the  flea  in 
perdsiency,  but  not  in  numbers.  Flies  are  found 
evetywhei^  but  are  most  numerous  in  the  dlk- 
worm-lnreeAng  localities.  Ants  are  numerous 
and  troublesome,  and  criekets,  grasshoppers,  and 
cica^w  abound.  Scorpions  enst,  but  are  said 
to  be  nonpoisonous.  The  seas  tsem  with  flsh, 
the  tai  and  the  maguro  being  hi^y  esteemed 
for  food.  Salmon  and  trout  are  found  in  the 
n<nihcra  rivera 

Qeology  and  Xlneml  Bewnroea.  Sotm 
after  the  (mening  ot  the  eonntry  the  govemment 
seems  to  nave  realized  tlie  desirability  of  ex- 
ploiting its  mineral  resources,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  very  extensive  and  of  great  value. 
To  this  end  geologists  and  mining  engineers 
were  engaged  abroad,  and  to  them — Pumpelly, 
Lyman,  and  others — as  well  as  to  the  explora- 
tions and  observations  of  later  geologists  and 
travelers — Richthofen,  Milne,  Naumaon,  Rein, 
and  Wada^tbe  world  is  inddbted  for  its  still 
very  inq>erfeet  knowledge  of  the  geology  of 

J^HUL 

The  backbone  of  the  country  consists  of  meta- 
morphie  roclcs — gneiss,  crystalline  schists,  ser- 
penone,  and  marble — ^which  are  discovered 
everywhere  in  great  masses,  but  are  best  stud- 
ied in  Shikoku.  Overlying  these  are  thick 
Paleozoic  strata — probably  of  the  Silurian  or 
Devonian  formation — consisting  of  day  slate, 
graywadce,  quartaite,  and  limestone.  The  Car- 
boidfauua  formation  is  represented  1^  lime- 
atone  and  by  the  coal  measures  of  Tezo.  The 
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Permian  seems  to  be  enUrely  unrepresented  in 
Tezo,  but  Rein  seems  to  liave  found  indications 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  lower  New  Red  Sand- 
stones on  the  main  island.  Mesozoic  strata  of 
the  Jurassic  formation  exist  in  Kaga,  while  the 
Cretaceous  formation  is  exemplifled  by  the  coal 
UMamires  of  Taka^ima,  by  the  grty-white  gran- 
ular and  micaceous  sandstones  of  that  Ttcmity, 
and  in  Yeso  by  certain  Cretaceous  clays.  Ter* 
tiary  and  Post-Tertiary  con^omerates,  sand- 
stone, clay  slate,  peat,  stratified  volcanic  tuffs 
rich  in  coal,  lignite,  and  fossil  plants,  fringe 
the  country  in  many  places.  The  oldest  erup- 
tions were  of  granite,  which  is  very  widespread. 

Japan  is  not  specially  rich  in  mineral^  con- 
trary to  the  views  expressed  by  earfy  geologists. 
Iron  and  ooal  are  the  most  plentiful;  next  eome 
cwper  and  antimony,  gold,  silver,  lead,  sulphur, 
ana  petroleum.  During  1911  the  production 
was:  gold,  10,000  pounds;  silver,  300,000 
pounds;  copper,  680,000  tons;  lead.  4600  tons; 
Iron,  60,000  tons;  ooal,  17,632,000  tons;  sul- 
phur, 67,000  tons.  The  Japanese  seem  to  have 
been  entirely  unacquainted  with  tiie  useful  or 
er^  the  preciona  metals  until  aftn  contact 
with  the  Cnineee  and  the  incoming  of  the  arts, 
Bciflooei,  letters,  and  rdigkm  from  China.  Sil- 
ver was  first  discovered  and  worked  in  the  year 
674,  copper  in  698,  and  10  years  later,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Chinese  cash,  a  copper  coinage  was 
introduced,  a  fact  commemorated  in  the  name 
of  the  reign  in  which  this  occurred — Wa-d6 
^Japanese  copper)  (708-714).  Gold  was  dis- 
covered in  749.  The  lodestone  had  become 
known  somewhat  earlier — in  713. 

Coal  is  found  in  mafty  places,  from  Formosa 
to  Yezo.  Hie  best  Is  tiiat  fji  TUcadiima  (where 
the  seams  are  14  feet  thick  and  extend  under 
the  sea),  Karatsu,  Miike,  and  other  places  in 
the  island  of  Kiushu;  at  Kelung  (q.v.)  in  For- 
mosa; and  at  Hor<nLai  in  Yezo.  In  1912  the 
ou^ut  (exclusive  of  that  of  Formosa)  was 
19,639,000  tons  against  3,200,000  tons  in  1801. 
As  already  indicated,  most  of  it  belmigs  to  the 
Tertiary  formations.  The  ooal  is  of  good  qual- 
ity, is  much  used  by  the  steamsliips  in  the 
Pacific  trade,  and  is  also  sold  at  ue  coaling 
stations  as  far  south  as  Hon^ong,  whoe^  it 
b^ns  to  meet  the  competition  of  Australian 
and  East  Indian  coals.  Its  steaming  value  is 
about  76  per  cent  that  of  the  Wdsb  coals,  which 
are  the  standard  for  steaming  purposes  on  the 
ocean.  Ir(m  is  found  chiefly  as  nmgnetie  iron 
met        as  iron  sand  exists  in  nearly  all  the 

rrinees.  In  1912  the  production  amounted 
approximately  60,000  tona  Copper  seems 
to  have  been  plentiful  from  the  very  first.  It 
is  said  that  from  1600  to  1858  no  less  than 
633,332,000  pounds  were  exported  by  the  Dutch. 
The  product  in  1912  amounted  to  about  140,- 
000,000  pounds.  Three  silver  ores  are  found, 
besides  ^ena.  The  first  discoveiy  of  silver  was 
on  the  island  of  Tsushuna,  halfway  between 
Kiushu  and  Korea.  It  is  now  worked  in  many 
places  in  Shik<^  and  in  Hondo  from  Settsn 
to  Mntsu  in  the  north.  In  1912  the  product 
amounted  to  39,996,000  momm4  ( 120  mommfi  = 
1  pound). 

Gold  exists  cbiefiy  (I)  in  the  alluvial  sands 
and  gravels  of  Osumi,  in  Kiushu.  and  at  sevovl 
places  in  Yezo;  and  (2)  -in  auriferous  quartz  in 
Satsuma,  Koshin,  Riknehiu  in  H<mdo,  and  at 
Aikawa,  on  the  idand  of  Sado,  in  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  bi  1912  the  total  product  was  IJNSr 
000  mommti.    Several  gold  mines  are  also 
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worked  near  Eehmg  in  FonnoBa.  Tbs  otlm 
mineral  products  in  1912  were:  lead,  11,010,000 
poands;  antimony,  176,000  pounds;  sulphur, 
121,000,000  pounds;  iron  pyrites,  187,000,000 
pounds.  The  sulphur  supply  ie  practically  in- 
exhaustible. Petroleum  is  obtained  at  Nagaoka 
and  many  other  places,  but  the  output  is  far 
from  being  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
ooimtry.  In  1912  it  amounted  to  68,100,000 
galkms.  The  total  mineral  produotion  of  Japan 
amounted  in  1012  to  $65,000,000.  It  is  inter- 
eating  to  note  that  petroleum  was  discovered 
by  the  Japanese  in  tike  Pnmnce  of  E^tuAo  as 
early  as  668.  Marble,  granite,  uid  other  build- 
ing stones  exist  in  djjfferent  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, but  are  at  present  little  used  in  building. 
The  number  of  persona  engaged  in  mining  in 

1911  was  226,306,  of  whom  146,412  were  en- 
gaged in  the  coal  mines,  72,614  in  metalliferoaa 
mines,  and  8282  in  mametalliferotu  mines.  ' 

HalwriM.  The  Japanese  depend  on  tiie 
fiurmer  and  the  fisherman  for  their  food  sup- 
plies. The  former  provides  them  with  the  in- 
dispensable rice,  and  the  latter  with  the  fish 
which  invariahly  goes  with  it.  In  1911  about 
1,600,000  persons  were  engaged  in  fishing  uid 
the  industries  allied  to  it.  The  waters,  both 
fresh  and  salt,  teem  with  flsh  of  every  kind, 
from  ihe  whitdMUt  to  the  bonito  and  the  stnr- 
gem.  There  is  probably  no  country  in  the 
world  where  the  markets  are  supplied  with  a 
greater  abundance  or  variety.  The  mackerel 
family  is  perhaps  the  largest,  both  in  species 
,and  catch;  the  tal,  or  golden  bream,  is  perlu^ps 
the  most  prized.  The  salmon  abounds,  espe- 
cially in  Yezo,  where  there  are  many  salmon- 
curing  establishments.  The  flounder,  sol^  tnr- 
bot,  toont,  haddoek,  parch,  plke^  shad,  and  hali* 
but  are  all  pkutifol.  In  1912  the  value  of  the 
take  of  fresh  fish  tor  the  entire  Empire  was 
over  $51,700,000,  and  of  all  fish  and  flah  prod- 
ucts $78,100,000  against  $39,890,000  in  1900. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  establishments  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  for  the  hatching 
and  rearmg  of  fish,  and  in  1911  there  were 
71,369  culture  beds,  agsrc^ating  about  476,000,- 
000  square  yards.  Vuions  kinds  of  fish  oil  are 
made.  On  the  eoasts  of  Teco  immense  numbaa 
of  a  kind  of  herring  or  sardine  are  canfj^t,  and 
the  residue,  after  expressing  the  oil,  is  padced 
and  shipped  south  to  the  other  islands  as  ma- 
nure. The  value  of  the  dried  flsh  and  flah  oil, 
flsh  guano,  and  other  manufactured  products  in 

1912  was  $48,260,000.  The  salt  used  in  fleh 
earing  and  in  Japan  generally  is  made  by 
erraorating  sea  water  and  then  leaching  and 
btdling.  ^nie  area  of  beda  in  1912  was  14,686 
aercB,  and  tiie  valua  of  the  aa3t  prodneed  was 
$6,840,000. 

AgTienltnra.  In  Japan,  as  In  China,  the 
fartung  class  has  always  hdd  an  honorable 
position  in  the  communis,  ranking  next  after 
the  barons  and  their  military  refiners,  who 
were  the  scholars  of  the  country,  and  taking 
precedence  of  the  mechanic  and  t^ie  merchant. 
Sixty  per  cent  of  the  population  is  directly  ea- 
gwed  in  agriculture. 

The  soil  la  largely  the  product  of  old  shales, 
granite  and  trachytic  enq>tion8  decomposed  by 
the  action  of  the  weather,  and  is  not  naturally 
fertile.  It  is  only  by  the  most  careful  manuring 
that  it  can  be  made  productive,  a  result  to 
which  also  the  warmth  and  moistare  of  the 
climate  contribute  largely.  As  already  indi- 
cated, the  greater  portion  of  the  country  is 


ocetq>ied  by  mountains,  largely  covered  with 
forests  or  tall,  rank  grass,  leaving  only  certain 
narrow  river  stretches  and  plateaus  and  more  or 
less  circumscribed  plains  for  cultivation.  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  the  portion  de- 
voted to  agriculture  is  only  17  per  cent  of  the 
total  area.  The  forests  covered  46,300,000  acres 
in  1913,  42.1  per  cent  being  owned  by  the  state. 
Rice  (of  which  there  are  217  varieties)  is  the 
staple  food  and  the  most  important  orop,  and 
rice  or  "wet"  land  is  worth  about  three  times 
as  much  as  other  arable  land.  For  its  cultiva- 
tion, irrigation  is  needed,  and  even  the  hillsides 
and  gullies  are  terraced,  the  water  being  In- 
genioiuly  conducted  from  one  terraced  plat  to 
another.  In  1913,  7,411,000  acres  of  rice  land 
were  under  cultivation  and  yielded  248,463,000 
buahds.  Ifneh  of  this  is  consumed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sake^  the  beverage  of  the  country, 
the  excise  ivtby  on  which  returns  a  large  revenue 
to  the  government.  In  1912  over  212,850,000 
gallons  were  produced.  The  crt^s  next  in  im- 
portance are  barley  and  wheat,  the  area  and 
the  product  of  which  in  1912  were  as  fol- 
lows: barley,  1,465,000  acres,  yielding  48,012,000 
bushels;  wheat,  1,216,013  acres,  yielding  26,- 
688,000  bushels.  The  other  products  are  puls^ 
millet,  com,  buckwheat,  potatoes  of  various 
kinds,  all  aacta  of  v^etables,  and  tiie  soy  bean, 
which  la  said  to  iqiproach  more  neulT  in  ita 
chemical  oompcraition  to  animal  food  tnan  any 
other  known  vegetable;  one-fifth  of  ita  weight 
is  fat  and  nearly  two-fifths  nitr<^^oas  matter. 
In  1912,  17,900,000  bushels  of  this  bean  were 
produced.  Tobacco  (introduced  by  the  Portu- 
guese before  1612,  for  in  that  year  its  produc- 
tion and  use  were  forbidden),  cotton  (known 
to  the  Ji^HUtese  160  years  before  tiie  Chinese), 
sugar,  hemp,  and  indigo  are  grown,  and  great 
attention  is  given  to  silk  and  tea.  The  tea 
plantations  in  1913  covered  73,500  aeres  and 
produced  71,013,000  pounds  of  tea. 

Since  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system,  the 
soil  has  been  mostly  held  by  those  who  work  it, 
the  average  holding  being  about  one  acre.  The 
land  tax  was  transformed  in  1873  from  a  tax  in 
kind  (grain),  prc^rtioned  to  area,  into  a 
money  tax  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  land. 
It  was  iYg  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  until 
1899,  varied  between  3.3  and  6  per  cent — accord- 
ing to  the  class  of  land — during  1899-1903,  and 
was  raised  to  5.6  per  cent  since  the  war  with 
Bussia.  In  the  budget  for  1913-14  it  was  esti- 
mated at  $37,601,000,  or  about  36  per  oent  more 
than  the  estimate  from  customs. 

Until  comparatively  rec«it  years  flocks  and 
herds  were  not  reared,  such  cattle  aa  were  found 
being  used  mere^  as  beasts  of  burden.  Ifllk, 
butter,  and  cheese  were  unknown,  and  beef  was 
never  eaten.  This  was  due  partly  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Buddhist  teaching  and  partiy  to  the 
fact  that  the  grasses  of  Japan,  except  perhaps 
in  Tezo,  are  not  adapted  for  grazing.  Since 
tile  Restoration  (see  paragraph  on  Bittory)  the 
government  has  established  numerous  experi- 
mental farms,  under  skilled  foreign  superin- 
tendence, including  the  breeding  of  hmes  and 
eatUe  and  the  rearing  of  sheep.  These  fiBotta 
have  been  only  partially  successful.  The  use 
of  animal  food  is,  however,  extending,  and 
dairying  has  been  introduced.  In  1912  there 
were  1,390,498  cattle,  1,581,000  horses,  308,970 
hoffs,  101,476  goats,  and  3308  sbeep. 

Uiuiufactnres.  China  is  the  original  home 
of  the  highly  perfected  arts  of  lacquer  work. 
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fine  eeramics,  chasing  and  inlaid  worlc,  ivory, 
bone,  stone,  and  wood  carving,  in  most  of  which 
Ji^an  now  excels  its  ancieot  tutor.  The  most 
authoritatiTe  writers  on  the  industries  of  Japan 
agree  that  the  Japanese  have  regarded  China 
as  their  model  in  all  these  departments  for 
many  centuries.  They  have  develcmed  great 
I4>titude  for  imitating  these  art  products  and 
but  very  little  independent  oreatire  power.  The 
foet  that  Japan  now  far  surpasses  (ts  old  mas- 
ter in  the  most  extended  branches  of  art  handi- 
craft is  to  be  attributed  to  this  very  gift  of 
imitation,  and  most  of  all  to  the  awakened  sense 
of  beauty  in  nature  and  art  that  has  been  ap- 
plied to  worthy  and  useful  ideas  as  models 
which  originated  on  foreign  soil. 

In  the  Uteat  development  of  the  industries  of 
Japan  the  same  limitations  are  observed.  It 
has  been  shown  thus  for  that  while  the  Japanese 
artisan  has  great  manipulative  skill  and  can 
turn  ont  indifferent  sewing  machines,  ^pe* 
writers,  And  many  other  foreign  mechanisms 
with  an  imitative  art  in  euperflcialities  that 
amounts  almost  to  genius,  still  for  tfae  funda- 
mental elements  of  Ms  industry  he  must  yet  de- 
pend on  the  assistance  of  foreigners.  The  na- 
tional character  in  its  recrat  approximation  to 
Western  civilization  is  what  it  always  has  been, 
imitative  not  origioaUve;  and  is  almost  wholb 
devoid  of  that  rude  enei^  of  initiative  whlui 
c<Histitutes  such  a  marked  difference  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  East  and  the  West.  This 
detracts  nothing  from  the  merit  and  value  of 
the  industries  for  which  the  Japanese  are  fa- 
mous. In  woodwork  their  buildings  lack  much 
in  solidity,  adaptation,  and  elegance.  It  is  not 
as  carpenters  and  architects  that  they  are  dis- 
tingnisliedi  but  as  joiners,  turners,  and  wood 
earvers.  Tlie  frames  <rf  their  window  pano, 
the  wainscoting  of  the  walls  of  many  ol^  their 
temples,  and  numerotis  other  works  are  samples 
of  fine  and  careful  joinery.  They  make  many 
small  wooden  wares,  excelloit  in  design  and 
utili^.  Comb  cutting  is  a  large  house  industry, 
sniall-tooUied  combs  of  the  wood  of  several  ever- 
green  trees  being  used  in  the  native  toilet. 

LaequCT  woric  takes  the  first  place  among  the 
Japuiese  art  industries.  In  no  other  braneh  ol 
art  have  the  Japanese  so  completely  disengaged 
themselves  from  their  Chinese  masters,  dis- 
played so  much  fancy  and  taste,  and  won  euch 
eminence  among  all  civilized  peoples.  The 
lacquer  tree  is  grown  chiefly  in  Hondo  or  the 
mam  island,  be^n^een  the  parallels  of  latitude 
35"  and  40°  north.  Its  sap  is  distinguished 
from  all  other  varnishes  by  its  neater  hard- 
ness, its  high  lustre  preserved  for  centuries, 
and  its  resistance  to  agencies  that  destroy  other 
resinous  varnishes.  The  lacquer  varnish  is  ap- 
plied to  wooden  or  metal  articles.  Every  layer 
must  be  thoroughly  dried  and  polished  before 
another  is  placed.  A  fine  piece  of  work,  with 
20  to  30  coats  of  lacquer,  may  be  many  months 
in  making.  The  antiquity  of  the  industry  is 
attested  by  some  lacquer  boxes  in  one  of  the 
temples  where  they  have  been  kept,  it  is  said, 
in  a  state  of  perfect  preservaticm  for  17  cen- 
turies. Among  the  cboicest  rahibits  of  the 
museums  in  the  Occident  are  Japanese  lacquera 
fixed  on  copper,  or  more  frequently  on  the  wood 
of  the  Pimts  retinoepora,  and  ornamented  with 
gold,  silver,  or  mother-of-pearl.  The  best  speci- 
mens have  a  metallic  lustre,  can  scarcely  be 
scratched,  and  are  almost  indestructible.  In 
1812,  17,813  persons  in  6234  families  were 


engaged  in  the  mannfaetnre  of  lacquered  waifc 
The  value  of  their  ou^ut  was  •4>620,000. 

Much  broken  pottety  has  been  disooverel  in 
mounds  in  Japan  dating  from  pr^istoric  times, 
but  it  was  only  after  contact  with  China 
through  Korea,  and  the  introduction  of  Korean 
potters,  that  Japan  began  to  progress  in  an  art 
which  has  made  it  renowned.  The  most  famons 
of  the  pottery  vrares  are  the  choiee  imitatioi 
porcelains  known  as  Old  Satsnma,  whieh  have 
become  extremely  rare.  All  JaiMinese  pottery, 
however,  is  traced  back  to  Sedo  in  Owari,  and 
from  this  circumstance  Sedomono  has  become 
the  general  name  for  all  Japanese  ceramic  ware. 
Tfae  number  of  ceramic  works  was  never  greater 
than  at  present,  the  art  having  spread  into 
many  new  districts.  Wares  serving  the 
humblest  utilities  or  expenrfve  products  for  the 
colleetions  of  connoissenrs  are  produced,  many 
of  Uiem  behng  rema^able  t<a  richness  of  color 
and  origin^uy  of  fioral  and  animal  designs. 
Many  of  the  potters'  villages  are  famous,  though 
they  do  not  differ  in  appearance  from  ordinary 
hamlets.  Each  workshop  comprises  the  mem- 
bers of  a  sin^e  family,  every  member  watching 
in  his  turn  over  the  baking  of  the  materials  in 
the  public  oven  of  the  commune.  The  chief 
manufactories  for  the  finest  porcelain  ware  are 
at  Arita  in  the  Provinee  of  Hisoi,  in  Kiushu, 
whwe  the  best  clays  are  found  in  abnndanee. 
It  was  here  that  Oorodayu  Shonsul  set  m  his 
first  kiln  on  his  return  in  1520  from  Gliina, 
where  he  had  learned  the  art  of  {wrcelain  mak- 
ing. In  1899  the  number  of  factories  engaged, 
in  pottery  and  porcelain  making  was  4604,  the 
number  of  persons  employed  19,464,  and  the 
value  of  the  product  $2,934,000;  in  1912  ti» 
number  M  foctories  was  6657,  of  persons  34,85^ 
and  the  value  of  the  product  $8,272,000. 

In  tlie  making  of  works  of  art  in  bronze,  a 
single  artist  casts  the  metal,  does  the  chasing, 
colors  with  oxides,  incrusts  the  bronze  with 
precious  metals,  coral,  or  pearls,  and  pFoduoea 
the  work  from  start  to  finish.  The  Japanese 
do  not  share  the  predilection  of  the  Indian 
petmle  for  brass  ut^isils,  though  the  few  they 
make  are  omamoited  witii  great  ddll  and  ear^ 
but  th^  excel  in  bronze  manuf  aetnrea. 

The  Japanese  occel  in  the  manufacture  of 
some  kinds  of  paper,  of  which  the^  use  a  larger 
quantity  in  proportion  to  p<^ulation  than  most 
other  nations.  It  is  made  from  various  species 
of  plants,  including  the  pulp  of  the  paper  mul- 
berry, and  is  used  not  only  for  printing  and 
painting,  but  for  many  other  purposes.  Their 
nandkeraiiefo,  table  napkins,  windowpanes,  the 

Eanels  forming  the  movable  partitions  of  thrar 
ouses,  are  lude  of  paper.  They  cover  with 
paptf  the  cushioned  stools  used  as  pillows,  and 
paper  garments  coated  with  vegetable  wax  are 
worn  in  rainy  weather.  The  papers  of  Japan 
always  show  a  yellowish  tint  when  made  of  the 
purely  native  materials  and  in  the  purely  native 
way,  and  in  this  respect  are  inferior  to  the  pore 
white  products  of  the  West;  but  printing  p^>er 
as  white  as  any  made  in  the  United  States  or 
Europe  is  prodnoed  in  quantify.  All  atten^ta 
to  imitate  certain  of  the  Japuiese  native  papers 
have  failed.  In  1809  Japanese  paper  was  manu- 
factured in  65,514  families,  yielding  an  output 
valued  at  $8,272,754;  in  1912,  in  63.474  families, 
t^e  value  of  the  product  was  $10,130,000.  In 
addition  to  this  there  was  produced  in  33  fac- 
tories 324,072,000  pounds  of  ''Enropeaa'*  pi^wr 
valued  at  $10,020,000. 
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The  Ji^Huiese  aiao  excel  in  wickerwork  and  in 
a  great  variety  of  straw  objects,  such  as  straw 
toTB  and  moeaics.  Ivory  is  fashioned  into 
curious  boxes  and  cabinets  and  embellished  with 
carved  reliefs  involving  miscroscopic  work. 
Ivory  carvingB,  large  and  small,  distinguished 
for  technical  ^ill  and  inspiration,  are  sold  in 
all  Western  countries.  The  artistic  skill  of 
many  of  the  natives,  however,  has  been  im- 
paired by  the  prodndion  of  great  quantities  of 
cheap  ameles  to  meet  the  forugn  demand  for 
the  artistically  worthless  articles  sold  under 
the  name  of  Japanese  china  and  other  cheap 
products. 

Spinning  and  weaving  have  for  coituries  been 
the  moat  important  native  industries.  The  art 
of  weaving  heavy  linens  and  silken  fabrics  and 
their  broeades,  interwoven  with  gold  and  silver 
thread,  was  long  ago  developed  to  a  high  de- 

E;  their  products  still  form  admirable  hang- 
and  festive  robes.  But  the  modem  bro- 
8  are  often  colored  with  imported  aniline 
dyes  and  have  neither  the  brilliancy  nor  the 
qualify  of  the  old  fabrics.  Spinning  and  weav- 
Uig  for  everyday  utility  have  always  employed 
most  of  the  textile  workers.  The  returns  for 
1896  showed  that  there  were  then  over  1,000,000 
weavers,  and  in  nearly  every  house  in  rural 
Japan  the  spinning  wheel  and  loom  were  kept 
gomg  from  morning  till  night.  A  great  revolu- 
tion, however,  was  already  far  advanced.  About 
1880  an  enormous  imp^ais  was  given  to  the 
erection  of  cotton  spinneries, .  with  all  modem 
appliances,  and  to-day  homespun  yam  is  almost 
unknown  in  the  J^anese  markets.  Not  only 
Is  the  domestic  market  folly  supplied  by  the 
great  spinning  mills  but  large  quantities  of 
yam  are  produced  for  en>ortation.  The  value 
of  cotton  yam  ezpwted  In  1913  was  $36,493,- 
000,  of  which  a  large  proportion  went  to  China 
for  use  in  the  hand  industry  of  weaving  cotton 
cloths.  Osaka  is  the  great  centre  of  manufac- 
ture both  of  yams  and  cotton  goods.  It  has 
been  compared  to  Manchester  cm  account  of  the 
many  apmning  mills  and  other  large  textile 
interests  cen^d  there.  In  1890  the  value  of 
raw  cotton  imported  into  Japan  was  $2,078,000; 
in  1913  it  was  «11«,755,000.  In  1894  the  num- 
ber of  cotton  spinning  mills  was  45,  represent- 
ing a  capital  investment  of  $6,627,000,  with 
476,000  spindles,  producing  121,054,000  pounds 
of  yam,  and  employing  8229  male  and  26,023 
female  workers.  In  1904  the  number  of  cotton 
spinning  mills  was  74,  the  invested  capital  was 
$17,280,000,  the  number  of  spindles  was  1,306,- 
000,  the  yam  produced  was  286,235,000  pound8, 
and  the  number  of  employees  was  10,067  males 
and  6^116  fcooales.  In  1911  the  number  of 
mills  was  90^  the  employees  41,581  men  and 
707,350  women,  machine  looms  89,003,  hand 
looms  638,412,  value  of  output  $69,875,000  cot- 
ton goods  and  $15,091,000  mixed  silk  and  cot- 
ton. The  exportation  of  cotton  goods  has  be- 
come an  important  feature  of  the  trade  of 
Japan,  the  vaXxa  of  cotttm  shirtings  amounting 
to  $16,645,000  in  1013,  and  of  miscellaneous 
cotton  goods  the  exports  are  steadily  increasing, 
especially  to  China,  where  cloths  from  Japan 
have  to  a  considerable  extent  displaced  those 
formerly  drawn  from  the  United  States.  Japan 
draws  from  the  United  States  a  large  proportion 
of  the  raw  cotton  used  in  her  mills,  though  in 
years  of  high  prices  of  the  raw  material  a  larger 
share  is  drawn  from  India,  whose  shor^-staple 
cotton  sdls  at  a  less  price  than  the  United 


States  product.  The  following  table,  giving 
the  value  for  a  series  of  years  of  the  silk,  cot- 
ton, and  other  textile  manufactures,  shorn  the 
progress  of  these  industries: 

188S  1896  im  1911 

•14.240.000  .    SS6,402,100      168367,000  $186,900,000 

Silk  is  also  manufactured  to  a  great  extent 
by  modem  machinery.  About  half  the  raw  sUk 
is  retained  at  home  for  the  manufticture  of  the 

characteristic  silk  fabrics  worn  in  the  country. 
Large  quantities  of  the  exported  silk  fabrics  are 
now  dyed  in  France  and  the  United  States  before 
being  placed  on  the  market.  Reeled  silk,  how- 
ever, is  the  chief  silk  export.  Silkworm  eggs  on 
cards  are  also  exported  to  Italy. 

The  policy  of  Japan  has  long  been  to  build  up 
a  steong  navy  and  a  large  merchant  marine 
without  dependence  on  foreign  yards.  Ship- 
building is  therefore  a  large  indnnry,  especially 
at  Nagasaki,  the  opot  pwt  of  Kiuriin,  when 
vessels  of  from  1000  to  8000  tons'  burden  are 
turned  out.  There  are  also  large  yards  at 
Kawasaki,  Osaka,  Ishikawa-jima,  and  Uraga. 
They  are  all  equipped  with  tiie  best  appliances 
for  the  building  of  steel  and  iron  ships  and 
have  fully  demonstrated  their  ability  to  tum 
out  ocean-going  craft  and  river  steamers  of  the 
highest  standard.  A.  number  of  steamers  on 
the  Yang-tse  River  were  built  in  Japan.  The 
merchant  marine  of  Japan  on  Jan.  1,  1913,  was 
1081  steamers  above  20  tons  with  a  tonnage  of 
1,430,629;  sailing  vessels  6443,  tonnage  447,307. 
In  many  directions  Japan  is  striving  to  increase 
her  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  goods.  This 
necessitates  considerable  imports  of  metal,  as 
the  local  iron-mining  industry  is  not  yet  ade- 
quately developed. 

For  some  years  the  Japanese  have  been  carry- 
ing on  the  mannfocture  of  many  European  and 
American  articles  that  were  not  even  known  In 
th^r  country  when  it  was  opened  to  for- 
eigners. They  manufacture  enormous  quantities 
of  matches,  which  they  sell  in  China,  Hongkong, 
India,  Sinrapore,  Siam,  Australia,  and  other 
markets.  The  value  exported  averages  about 
$6,000,000  per  annum.  About  30,000  clocks  are 
made  in  Kyoto,  Osaka,  and  Nagoya  every  mcmth 
and  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Saddlery,  glass- 
ware, umbrellas,  bmshes,  boots  and  shoes,  rugs, 
mathematical  and  surgical  Instmments,  pat^t 
medicines,  watches,  canned  fmits,  v^^etables, 
and  condensed  milk  are  among  the  articles  they 
are  producing  with  the  aid  of  Western  patterns 
and  processes.  The  wages  of  the  labor  employed 
in  these  numerous  industries  are  advancing  and, 
while  at  much  lower  rates  per  hour  than  in 
Europe  or  America,  are,  when  judged  1^  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  product,  about  as 
high  as  those  paid  in  the  Westem  world. 

The  following  tableif  Ulnstnte  tiie  growth  of 
Japanese  industry: 


1.  NUMBER  AND  KIND  OF  FACTORIES  AND 
EMPLOYEES 


1S04 

1912 

F&otoriee  not  nm  by  motors  

Total  Dumber  of  footoriee  

Operstivce  employed,  nule  

4,000 
223.930 
5.234 
9,234 
207.961 
318,264 
526,216 

8.710 
1.102.782 
fl.409 
16.119 
348,230 
S16.217 
868,447 
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S.  FBIKOIPALBB&NOHBSOrFAOTOBTINDUSTBT 

IN  1912 


Tvxtile  tmotcain  

Raw  nlk  Gnolodad  in  tbon) 

*t>H  iron  

dMooical  ■ . . .  ■ 

Cflnunio  QiKduded  in  Kbove) 

Food  and  drink  

Brawing  (indaded  in  idwre) 

M«tel  KOninc  

Flintinc  pnbUililiis.  ■  ■  ■ 
Wood  and  bwnboowoifc. . . 


s.iie 

3.0fi6 
1,200 
1,637 
688 
1,849 
1,020 
41 
646 
089 


3,003 
471 
312 
929 
761 

1,111 
744 
1 

123 
218 


613,187 
216333 
89,661 
76,304 
28,233 
48.060 
23.283 
17,128 
20,081 
16,167 


440,283 
206,164 
4,666 
24,092 
4,294 
7,020 
723 
1.261 
8.S81 
8.611 


S.  THE  WBAVnrO  INDDSTBT 


18M 

1904 

1012 

LoooH.  total  number.. 

"  fenala.... 
total  ZM>. . . 

Yd.  o(  total  pcodoodon 

'  lisii :  1 

ml :  1 

897,912 
16,686 
606,208 
020,848 
23.671 
608/162 
621,728 

427,636 
111.656 
621,383 
738.030 
86,742 
660,066 
607.608 

n4;t8ft^ 

1162,662,000 

4.  QUAHTirr  AND  VALUM  OF  PRINCIPAL  MANU- 
FACTURES.   (000  omitted) 


Raw  Bilk  (Iba.)  

Cotton  yarn  dba.) . 


Hattiny 
Poroelain  and  oarthanwaro 
Laoquerad  wan 

Matohea  

Straw  idait  

JapancM  pw«r- 
European 

Baw 


1894 


10.731 
121,064 
81306 
$1,695 
$1,2W 
82,231 


$4,014 
$1,139 

167,609 
566 
52,761 


1904 


22,000 
286,286 
$3,468 
$3,010 
$2,229 
$6,848 
$2,394 
$6,746 
$4,882 
148,497 

78!% 


1912 


21,400 
661.000 
$6348 
$8,260 
$4,500 
$7,060 
$3,987 
$10,130 
$10,020 
212,000 
9,845 
111300 


Government  Industrial  Activity.  The  gov- 
emment  of  Japan  has  not  only  promoted  the 
development  of  national  indnst^  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  commisBions  of  scientists 
and  expertB,  the  payment  of  shipping  subsidieB, 
tiie  advancement  of  capital  obtained  through 
foreign  loans  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than 
can  be  obtained  at  home,  and  in  many  other 
ways,  but  it  is  alBO  the  greatest  employer  of 
labor  in  the  country.  It  owns  shipbuilding 
yards,  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  arms, 
railway  and  telegraph  matmal,  dotliing,  etc. 


Kure  naval  arsenal,  with  28,276  eaqployees;  the 
Yokoeuka  naval  arsenal,  with  9924  employees; 
and  the  Sasebo  naval  arsenal,  with  6340  em- 
ployees. The  three  factories  belonging  to  the 
government  railway  works  bureau,  ritnated  at 
Shimbaidii,  Ksht,  and  Nagam^  »in>loyed  49S6 
persons,  and  the  tobaiico  nictoriee  belonging  to 
the  Bureau  of  Monopolies,  28,664.  And  while 
the  govenunent's-  industrial  activity  during 
1004-06  was  excessively  large,  owing  to  the 
necessities  of  war,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  its  taking  over  of  the  chief  railway  lines 
of  the  country  (see  below,  llati<malieati<m  of 
Railwaj/a)  still  further  extended  the  scope  of 
its  industrial  activities. 

Commeroe.  The  domestic  trade  baa  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  rapid  growth  of  rail' 
ways,  which  render  it  easy  and  cheap  to  dis- 
tribute the  products  of  the  factories  throughout 
the  country  and  particularly  in  the  main  island. 
This  fact  is  causing  some  decline  in  the  house- 
hold industries,  which,  however,  still  supply  a 
part  of  the  common  needs  of  the  people.  In  the 
foreign  trade  the  imports  have  exceeded  the 
exports  since  1896,  omnff  to  tbe  la^  nUhray 
equipment  and  other  material  which  Japan  has 
purchased  abroad  in  the  devel(^ment  of  ita 
many  enterprises.  About  one-third  of  the  im- 
ports come  from  other  parts  of  Asia  and  two- 
thirds  from  Occidental  lands.  Asiatic  countries 
buy  from  Japan  about  tme-third  of  her  exports, 
the  remainder  being  sent  to  Western  countries. 
The  accompanying  table  showing  the  total  for- 
eign trade  (excluding  tiie  prertous  metals)  fax  a 
series  of  yean  will  give  aa  idea  of  the  rapid 
development  of  foreign  commerce  {oae  yen 
equals  90.498). 

The  rapid  industrialization  of  Japan  is  re- 
flected in  the  increase,  both  absolute  and  rela- 
tive, of  the  export  of  manufactured  commodities. 

Trade  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
has  grown  ri4>idly  in  recent  years.  The  imports 
into  the  United  States  from  Japan  were,  is 
1901,  $29,229,443  and,  in  1914,  $107,366,847. 
The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Ji^iaii 
were,  in  1001,  $19,000,640  and,  in  1914,  $61,- 
206,620.  The  principal  imports  into  Japan  from 
the  United  States  are  flour  and  wheat,  raw 
ginned  cotton  and  kerosene  oil;  also  engines, 
locomotives,  electrical  apparatus,  and  other 
kinds  of  machineir,  and  leather  {roods.  Nearly 
all  the  kerosme  <m  and  most  of  uw  hibrioating 
oil  and  paraffin  wax  come  from  the  United 
States.  A  part  of  the  raw  cotton  is  obtained 
from  British  India,  the  price  of  whose  short 
staple  is  usually  about  10  per  cent  lower  than 
that  of  American  cotton.  Raw  cotton,  howev^, 
is  laively  imported  from  the  United  States, 
especially  in  years  of  low  prices,  and  the  ship- 
moits  of  1913  were  376,000  bales  valued  at 


1909 

1010 

1011 

lOU 

1018 

Ton 
894.198.840 
418,112310 

Yen 

464,233300 
468,428,990 

Yon 
618.806.700 
M7,488388 

Ym 

618.902370 
626,981340 

YflB 

729,481,044 
682^400,218 

On  Dec.  31,  1012,  the  total  number  of  govern- 
ment factories  employed  141,600  operatives  and 
laborers.  The  TtdEvo  military  arsenal  gave 
employment  on  the  aWe  date  to  17,866  pwsons. 
Other  inqiortant  eatablishmenta  are:  the  Owka 
military  araraal,  en^lc^ng  10,900  pentuu;  the 


$26,022,000  against  02,566  bales  in  1910  valued 
at  $6,683,000.  The  United  States  auppliea 
nearly  all  the  flour,  but  Australia  competes  In 
supplying  wheat.  The  United  States  leads  in 
shipments  of  alcohol,  leather,  telqthones,  lum- 
ber, and  sted  and  iron  materials  for  bridges 
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and  bnildingB.  Honf^ong,  Oermany,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  supply  nearly  half  the  sugar 
imported,  the  remainder  coming  chiefly  from 
other  Asiatic  countries,  eepecially  Java.  The 
United  States  buys  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  tea  exports  and  ia  the  heavieat  purchaser  of 
raw  sUk,  which  oonstitntea  more  than  one-half 
of  the  entire  imports  from  Japan.  Japan's  cot- 
ton yam  and  tissues  are  sold  in  neighboring 
oountriee  of  Asia.  The  exporta  of  coal,  princi- 
pally to  China  and  Hongkong,  are  important, 
and  large  quantities  of  coal  are  aiqtpUed  to 
ocean  steamers  for  bunker  us6. 

The  value  of  the  imports  from  and  exports  to 
the  leading  countrite  in  1912  and  1913  was  as 
foUowa: 


date,  Niigata,  and  a  few  minor  ones.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1913,  Japan  had  in  its  merchant  marine 
1981  steamers  above  20  tons  and  6443  sailing 
vessels  of  the  Western  type  (1,877,936  tons), 
besides  20,635  sailing  Tessels  of  the  native  type. 
There  are  r^ular  lines  of  Japanese  steamers 
to  Europe,  America,  Australia,  British  India, 
China,  ud  Korea.  More  than  60  steamships, 
induing  those  of  the  United  8ta.Ua  and  Can- 
ada, ply  r^ularly  between  the  Pacific  coast 
ports  of  America  and  the  seaports  of  Japan, 
some  of  them  going  on  to  Hongkong  and 
Shanghai.  Nine  steamship  companies  have  ves- 
flds  in  this  trade,  and  they  ply  between  Yoko- 
hama, San  Francisco,  Puget  Sound  ports,  and 
Vancoum.  The  government  gnrnts  liberal  sub- 


FORBIQH  TRADE  BY  COUNTRIES 


OlMlffJUaB 

Xntporti 

ExporU 

lOU 

1913 

1913 

1018 

SiSUi  b>jte  

nSiSSiS  Uaada  

Yen 

13.791.08S 
9,087.488 
IM.741.613 
6C807.118 
6,431.103 
61,0176.924 
116,146,973 
19.063.191 
Wl.SfiO 
&376,234 
78,610 

127,016.757 

Ysa 

14.948,146 
9,448,023 
173,173331 

'i^ 

«8*8H,796 
122,786,970 

87380,367 
1,294,749 
7.647,883 
40,948 
780346 
122,408,861 

Y«t 
8,628,934 
8,060,160 
23.648,074 
114328,727 
48371,410 
13,487.689 
39.791398 
4,343389 
38.712,906 
5,686,497 
3,640.737 
8,64347« 
168,708306 

Yen 
8,637.974 
8,706,692 
29378,414 
164.660,128 
60330319 
13,131,700 
83360,«75 
6,148.686 
83,621,078 
6388356 
4,897,430 
4371,418 
184.478,183 

The  value  of  the  chief  artieles  of  Japan's  sidtee  to  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade.  The  steam- 
special  import  and  export  trade  in  1012  and  ship  lines  to  the  United  States  were  greatly 
1918  was  as  follows :  strengthened  on  the  opening  of  the  Panama 


FOREIQN  TRADE  BY  ARTICLES 


1912 


1913 


1912 


1013 


Biee  

WkMrt  ,  

Wheat  flow  

Snybaaiia  

B«ww.....  

Rnr  eottoD.  

Wool  

Woolen  yen  

<MI  oake  

Petroleum  ,  

Iron  

HaebiDay  

■ngiiwa  ud  tt/Baa  stodc.. 


Yen 

80,192,487 
4,400,938 
1.723,140 
10323385 
16346,003 

8325351 
37,479,9&8 
12,433,180 
86,600,243 
38380481 

3303381 


Yea 
48,473,446 
13,861,029 

1,781,660 
10388,487 
30.762302 
288300,186 
16,008,140 
10301,604 
80418,166 
11,058,807 
83388361 
84358,844 

8,668,486 


Cotton  yen  

Cotton  ehirtinae.. 

R>wailk  

Silk  weete  

Silk  nuumfeatOM 

Corf  

Matohes  

Copper  

Camphor  

Tea  

Rioe  

Eartbeowara  .... 

Straw  pkit  

Toy*  


Yen 
63,680,707 
26.769,086 
150324.733 
10346,186 
26382,129 
20328381 
18343388 
24,920,037 

3386,764 
18466,663 

4383,677 

6.461390 
17387,999 

1308,345 


Yea 

70,997388 
33,657.999 
188384,182 
10,466,427 
34382379 
28,670386 
11364314 
38,188,904 

2385.784 
10,077,431 

4372,118 

6,688.994 
16,608364 

2489348 


Commimloationa.  Japan  baa  exerted  every 
energy  for  many  years  to  improve  transporta- 
tion facilities  throughout  the  country  and  to 
foreign  lands.  The  government  is  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  necessity  of  supplying  good  harbors. 
Ttdcohama,  the  most  northerly  pmrt  of  flrst-class 
Importance  has  a  naturaUy  fine  lutrlmr  that 
hat  been  greatly  improved  by  dredging.  There 
are  large  Aotk  &ciline«  and  a  substantial  break- 
water. Yokohama  transacts  a  very  large  part 
of  the  foreign  buainees  of  the  coimtry.  It  is 
the  centre  of  the  silk  trade.  The  second  port  in 
importance  is  Kobe,  one  of  the  centres  of  the 
tea  trade  and  other  commerce  of  central  Japan. 

principal  ports  ntiUaed  in  the  foreign  trade 
are  Y<&cdunia,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Nagasaki,  Hako- 


Canal,  and  a  line  to  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
America  was  established. 

The  total  mileage  of  railway  in  operation  in 
Japan  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1912, 
was  7067.  Of  this  6008  miles  were  operated  by 
the  government  and  1059  miles  by  private  com- 
panies. The  first  railway,  18  miles  in  length, 
between  Tokyo  and  Tokohama,  was  opened  in 
1872,  and  now  there  is  direct  communication 
by  rail  from  Awomori  at  one  end  of  the  main 
island  to  Sfaimonoaeki  at  the  other,  a  distance 
of  1132  miles,  and  from  Moji  in  Kiushu,  less 
than  a  mile  distant,  the  lines  run  south  to 
Kumamotf^  121  miles,  and  bOTond.  There  are 
many  branch  Hum,  and  there  is  a  line  of  scmia 
length  in  Teso.   There  were  844  ndlea  of  eleo- 
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trie  tmnwaya  in  operation  in  Japan  in  1912, 
vith  306  mues  additional  under  contract  to  be 
built.  The  post-office  ByBtem  is  extended  all 
over  the  Empire,  and  the  tel^aph  and  tele- 
phone have  been  very  widely  introduced,  tiieir 
Ungfeh  in  1906  10,468  and  3374  nilea 

xespectlveiy. 

VatloiuUiEatioiL  of  BallimTi.  In  1007  the 
J^aneee  government  owned  and  apvTKted  about 
one-third  of  the  total  mileage  in  Japan,  and  tiie 
remainder  was  operated  by  private  companies. 
The  government  then  decided  to  take  over  the 
private  lines  with  tiieir  subsidiary  businesses, 
paying  approximately  $237,100,000  for  these 
lines.  In  1010  the  mileage  owned  and  operated 
by  tlie  KovemnMttt  in  Japan  proper  was  4870 
miles,  which  had  cost  $303,978t00(^  or  about 
$62,300  per  mile.  There  were  at  that  time  606 
miles  of  privately  owned  road,  capitalized  at 
about  $44,000  per  mile.  There  was  considerable 
opposition  in  the  minority  political  party  in 
r  Japan  to  the  acquisition  of  the  privately  owned 
'  mileage,  hut  this  acquisition  was  hardly  as  much 
Of  a  revolutionary  change  of  policy  as  it  was  the 
addition  of  prirately  owned  liiwa  to  already 
existing  state  lines. 

The  average  rate  of  dividends  of  private  rail- 
ways in  1904 — before  the  large  government  ac* 
quisition — w&a  8.2  per  cent,  and  of  the  state 
railways  at  that  time  9.4  per  cent.  Lines  may 
be  bought  at  the  discretion  of  the  government 
within  10  years,  and  the  price  in  each  case  is 
to  be  a  sum  equal  to  the  capitalized  average 
net  profits  for  tiie  three  years  1902-05.  New 
lines  and  lines  which  have  not  paid  dividends 
will  be  valued  by  a  special  commission,  from 
the  decisions  of  which  appeal  may  be  made  to 
the  Minister  of  Communications.  Payment  for 
cost  of  construction  and  equipment  is  to  be  made 
with  6  per  cent  30-year  bonds  at  face  value,  the 
bonds  to  be  delivered  to  shareholders  at  the 
option  of  the  government  wiUiin  five  years  frcHoa 
.  tlw  date  ot  purchase.  Payment  for  svpplles  <m 
hand  is  to  he  made,  at  thdr  mark^  valn^  with 
similar  bonds.  During  the  interval  between  the 
date  of  purchase  and  the  delivery  of  the  bonds, 
shareholders  receive  the  S  per  cent  interest  on 
the  bonds  due  to  them.  The  relation  of  the 
actual  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  to 
the  face  value  of  the  bonds  varies  ^eatly  in 
the  case  of  the  different  lines,  the  extremes 
being  34  per  cent  and  347  per  cent.  For  the 
six  largest  companies  the  ratio  of  cost  to  face 
value  of  bonds  is  40.1  per  cent,  41.7  per  eesktt 
40.6  per  cent,  62.6  per  oeat,  87.7  per  cent,  and 
100  per  cent  respectively.  Eight  conmanies  will 
receive  bonds,  the  face  value  of  which  is  less 
than  cost  of  construction  and  equipment;  but 
these  are  very  unimportant  companies,  only  two 
of  tiiem  having  more  than  50  miles  of  line  each. 
The  average  of  cost  to  face  value  of  bonds  for 
the  17  lines  is  66  per  cent.  A  separate  law, 
similar  in  its  provisions,  empowers  the  govern- 
ment to  purchase  tiie  raUways  in  Korea,  the 
estimated  cost  being  about  34,000,000  yen. 

In  1011-12  the  state  railways  carried  31,601,- 
610  tons  of  freight  and  166,636,064  passengers, 
and  the  privately  owned  roads  4,606,603  ttms  of 
freight  and  20,325,186  passengers. 

^e  Japanese  railways  operate  at  about  a  46 
per  cent  ratio  of  expenses  to  gross  earnings. 
The  average  freij^t  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on 
Ji^aneae  roads  is  83  cents,  and  the  average 
passenger  rate  per  mile  is  69  cents. 

Baiuu.  The  banking  business  of  the  country 
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is  carried  on  (1913)  by  six  great  banlu  (one  of 
them  with  16  branch  establishments),  46  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  banks,  and  1020  ordi- 
nary  bankB,  not  including  the  foreign  banks  at 
the  txpm,  ports.  The  p^d-iq>  capital  of  all 
hanks  was,  in  1913,  692,031,296  yen,  the  reserve 
fund  211,707,667  yen,  and  the  deposits  22,261,- 
761,004  yen.  The  Bank  of  Japan  is  a  govern- 
mmt  institution  founded  in  1882  and  authorised 
to  issue  convertible  notes,  the  paper  currency'  of 
the  country  down  to  that  time  having  been  "fiat" 
money.  There  were  also  480  savings  banks  with 
depoeito  in  1913  of  1,047,147,627  yen.  Japan 
adopted  a  gold  standard  in  1897,  and  the  yen,  in 
which  accounts  are  kept,  is  equal  to  40.6  oents. 

Honey,  Weighti,  and  KeMores.  Hm  yen 
ia  divided  into  100  sen.  The  subsidiary  silver 
coins  are  6,  10,  20,  and  60-sai  pieces,  and  there 
are  5-sen  nickii  EI"'^  "'^  ^  '  % 
sen  of  copper.  The  unit  of  weight  is  the  kin, 
equal  to  1^^  English  pounds,  or  more  exactly 
1.32277  pounds  avoirdupois.  Above  that  is  the 
kwan  (or  kwanune) ,  equal  to  8.267  pound8  avoir- 
dupois or  16  kwan  to  100  kin.  The  lineal  foot 
is  divided  into  10  inches  and  Is  equal  to 
0.9042110  EngUsh  foot.  For  distances.  36  cb6 
equal  1  ri,  which  equals  2.44034  English  miles. 
Far  land  measures  the  square  cho  equals  2.46 
acres,  and  the  square  ri  equals  6.955  square 
miles.  For  measures  of  capacity  1  to  =  3.07 
English  gallons  or  in  dry  measure  1.086  pecks. 
The   kokO   is  equivalent  to  39.7033  English 

fiUons,  or  4.0620141  Engli^  bushds.  The 
D^ish  pound  and  the  ton  d  2840  pounds  are 
also  coining  into  commerdal  nae.  The  plcnl 
— 100  kin,  or  132^  pounda  avoirdupoift---haa 
long  been  in  use  in  the  foreign  trade. 

Ooremment.    The  government  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  constitutional  monarchy  with  r^- 
rescntative  institutions  based  largely  on  Ger-  - 
man  rather  than  on  British  or  American  models. 
The  constitution  on  which  it  resto  was  promul- 

B.ted  the  Mikado  in  1880  in  accordance  with 
B  oath  in  1868  to  give  tiie  pet^le  represente- 
tive  gonremment.  In  that  year  the  dual  govern- 
ment which  had  existed  for  centuries  readied 
its  end,  and  the  Mikado  became  the  de  facto  as 
well  as  the  de  jure  ruler.  The  instrument  eon- 
siste  of  76  articles,  17  devoted  to  the  Emperor, 
15  to  the  righto  and  duties  of  subjects,  22  to 
the  Imperial  Diet,  2  to  the  ministers  of  stete 
and  the  Privy  Council,  5  to  the  judiciary,  12  to 
finance,  and  4  to  supplementery  rules.  The 
Premier,  or  MhdstCT  Prerident  of  Stat^  pre- 
sides over  the  Imperial  cabinet.  The  central 
govanment  ccmsists  of  the  Imperial  cabinet. 
Privy  Council,  and  the  nine  ministries — Foreign, 
Hom^  Finance,  War,  Navy,  Justice,  Education, 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  and  Communica- 
tions. There  are  also  a  court  of  accounts,  a 
tribunal  of  administration,  and  the  administra- 
tive bureaus  for  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses. 
In  the  provincial  governmenta  divitim  there  ara 
the  prefecture  of  the  ptdice  of  Tokyo,  the  De- 
partment of  Cfrfonisation  of  Tezo,  the  fu  and 
ken  (the  tiiree  cities  and  43  prefectures  into 
which  Japan  proper  is  divided),  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Formosa.  Functionaries  are  in 
three  grades  (choku,  so,  and  ban),  besides  many 
salaried  agents. 

The  Parliament  or  Diet  meets  annually  and 
has  control  over  the  p(di<^  and  expenditures  not 
fixed  by  tiie  omsdtution.  It  consists  of  an 
Upper  and  a  Lower  House.  The  oompositiai  d 
the  Upper  House  is  peculiar,  its  membnahip 
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being  made  in>  of  five  classes:  (1)  princes  of  emment  is  derived  from  many  sources.  The 

tbelmperial  family  who  are  25  years  of  age  or  land  tax,  which  from  1873  nntil  1899-1903  was 

over — ^they  become  members  for  life;  {2)  princes  2%  per  cent  of  the  market  value  of  the  land, 

and  marquiaes  of  25  years  of  age  and  over —  was  raised  after  the  war  with  Riusia.  It 

also  membera  for  life;  (3)  a  certain  number  of  produced,  in  1913-14,  76,350,000  yen;  the  taxes 

each  of  the  other  classes  of  peers — counts,  vis-  on  sake  and  other  liquors,  about  89,000,000  yen; 

counto,  and  barona — over  25  years  of  age,  elected  customs  dues,  65,906,000  yen ;  income  tax,  35,- 

by  their  own  order  to  serve  for  seven  years;  471,000  yen;  and  the  receipts  from  government 

(4)  perBons  who  are  not  peers,  nominated  by  enterprises — railways,  mining,  postal  and  tel^ 

ib»  Emperor  for  meritorious  services  to  the  f;raph  services,  etc — 140,000,000  yen.  The  chief 

state,  or  noted  for  scholarship— they  are  mem-  items  of  expenditure  are   (1913-14):  army, 

bers  for  life;  (5)  persons  over  30  years  of  age  78,000,000  yen;  navy,  42,000,000  yen;  adminis- 

In  each  fu  and  ken  who  are  among  the  16  largest  tration  of  justice,  12,300,000  yen;  education, 

taxpayers,  elected  by  the  15,  and  appointed  by  9,500,000  yen.   In  1913-14  the  total  revenue  and 

the  Emperor  for  life.    The  Upper  House  con-  expenditure — ordinary  and  extraordinary — ^was 

tained  369  members  in  1914.    The  Xxiwer  House,  estimated  at  586,807^000  yen  each.    The  public 

according  to  the  Election  Law  of  1900,  is  com-  debt  stood  in  1913  at  2,494,000,000  y^. 
posed  of  370  membere,  or  one  for  every  136,622       In  local  matters  the  revalue  in  1913-14  was 

of  the  population  in  1914.  80,613,558   yen.    The  revenue  of  the  cities 

The  Emperor  in  reality  is  a  mere  screen  be-  amounted  in  1913  to  127,213,000  yen,  and  the 

hind  which  are  a  powerful  group  of  aristocrats  expenditure  to  111,970,000  yen. 
known  as  the  "fdder  statesmen"  who  really       Prior  to  1884  the  country  was  flooded  with 

control  the  government.    It  is  they  who  ad-  "flat"  paper  money,  which  had  greatly  depre- 

vise  the   monarch  whom  to  appoint   to   the  ciated.    In  that  year  the  Bank  of  Japan,  a  gov- 

cabinet  and  what  policies  to  recommend.    In  *  ernment  institution,  Issued  convertible  notes  in 

the  fu   (flrst^class  cities),  Tokyo,  Osaka,  and  exchange  for  this  depreciated  currency,  and  by 

Kyoto,  and  the  ken,  or  prefectures,  there  are  1885  the  difference  in  value  between  silver  and 

local  l^ialatures,  which  have  genial  8up«r-  paper  had  almost  disappeared.    The  following 

vision  over  local  affairs,  besides  paying  Uieir  year  specie  payments  were  resumed.    In  1897 

own  officers.    Male  subjects  who  are  26  years  the  gold  standard  was  adopted,  74,466,735  yen 

old,  have  lived  a  year  in  the  voting  district,  in  gold  were  coined,  and  the  silver  dollars  were 

and  pay  $5  of  direct  taxes  are  allowed  to  vote  redeemed  as  far  as  received.    The  currency  is 

for  members  of  the  Lower  House.    The  inhab-  now  on  a  gold  basis.    From  the  foundation  of 

itants  of  the  Colony  of  Yezo  and  the  inhabitants  the  mint  in  1870  up  to  1914  the  total  coinage 

of  the  Loo-choo  Islands  have  as  yet  no  part  in  issued  amounted  to  about  750,000,000  yen.  The 

^e  parliamentary  representation.     The  fran-  coins  in  circulation  Jan.  1,  1913,  were  175,090,- 

ehise  is  also  withheld  from  functionaries  of  the  000  yen.   The  note  issues  of  the  Bank  of  Japan 

Imperial  housdiold,  ecclesUsties,  police,  soldiers,  amounted  in  1013  to  408,876,000  yen. 
sailors,  bankrupts,  and  outlaws.   Deputies  must      BnswHJapanese  War  Pinance.  Tlie  methods 

he  at  least  30  years  of  age  and  Juaness  resorted  to  by  the  Japanese  govemmoit  to  raise 
subjects.  The  national  trend  is  towards  demoo-  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against 
racy,  and  the  stru^le  is  to  secure  party  ^vem-  Russia  were  the  usual  ones  of  imposing  new 
ment  and  to  make  the  ministers  responsible  to  taxes  or  increasing  existing  ones,  diverting 
the  Diet  and  not,  as  now,  to  the  Emperor.  funds  from  the  ordinary  expenditures  to  war 

Administration  of  Justice.  In  preparaticHi  purposes,  and  contracting  loans  at  home  and 
for  the  abolition  of  the  extraterritoriality  clause  abroad.  In  addition  a  monopoly  was  assumed 
in  all  the  treaties,  a  new  criminal  code,  based  on  over  the  salt  and  tobacco  industries.  On  Dec. 
the  Code  Napol€on,  was  put  in  operation  in  28,  1003,  an  ordinance  was  published  authoris- 
1882,  with  modiflcations  su^ested  by  the  old  ing  the  diverting  of  funds  under  special  ac- 
criminal  law  of  Japan.  The  code  of  criminal  pro-  counts,  the  issuing  of  Treasury  bonds,  and  the 
cedure  was  in  1890  made  imiform  with  the  code  raising  of  temporary  loans  for  military  expendi- 
of  civil  procedure,  according  to  the  provisions  of  ture.  The  sums  thus  obtained  amounted  to 
the  law  of  the  organiEation  of  judicial  courts.  156,000,000  yen  up  to  March  30,  1904.  For  the 
The  civil  code,  code  of  civil  procedure,  and  com-  fiscal  year  1904-05  the  Diet  voted  576,201,000 
mercial  code,  published  in  1890,  went  into  effect  yen  for  war  purposes,  and  for  1905-06  it  voted 
after  1893.  The  law  of  the  Imperial  house.  Diet,  780,000,000  yen,  including  loans  of  411,000,000 
and  finance,  laws  for  the -exercise  of  local  self-  yen  and  671,000,000  yen  respectively.  The  most 
government,  and  various  miscellaneous  subjects,  important  special  taxes  imposed  were  those  on 
such  as  the  statutes  relating  to  banking  and  the  land,  sugar,  income,  and  business,  and  the  to- 
mechsnism  of  exchange,  may  also  be  called  codes,  bacco  and  salt  monopolies.  By  the  end  of 
Three  kinds  of  crime  are  classified:  (1)  crimes  March,  1906,  by  which  time  all  the  troops  had 
against  the  state  or  to  public  detriment;  (2)  been  repatriated,  with  the  exception  of  two 
crimes  against  personal  property;  and  (3)  divisions  in  Manchuria  and  two  in  Korea,  the 
police  offenses.  Punishments  for  major  crimes  actual  outlays  for  the  war  amounted  to  1,261,- 
are  death  by  hanging;  deportation,  with  or  161,877  yen,  of  which  sum  1,070,140,000  yen  were 
without  hard  labor,  for  life  or  a  term  of  years;  for  the  army  and  191,021,868  yen  were  for  the 
imprisonmoit,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  for  navy.  The  sources  of  revenue  to  meet  this  ex- 
life  or  a  term  of  years.    Instead  of  the  250    penditure  were  as  follows: 

crimes  calling  for  the  death  penalty  under  the  .„j*™„„wii.  «»iiwTiuuioa 

old  system,  tiere  are  but  few*^ mentioned  which  fe"^^.*™*?^.^-.::;;::;::;::::;'**'^®?? 

are   punishable   with    death.     The   principal    Caintal  fundi  (osvy,  eduoatioa,  uid  funine 

courts  are  the  high  court  of  cassatfon  (1)  vo,,^^S«;o^buw. TaSiS 

courts  of  appeal  (7),  and  tribunals  of  the  first    saXr,  of  at^ia  vraporty   6,126.436 

instance   (49).  Otherraraiua   6.472,912 

Pinance.    The  revenue  of  the  Imperial  gov-        xotal  yen  i,292,3S6,«i3 
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Tb»  loaiu  oontraeted  at  home  and  abroad  for 
war  pnzposai  were  as  followa: 

FOREIGN  LOANS 


AMOuire  or 
amnrn 

Rate  of 
intereat 

Iwueprioe 

per  100 
uoe  value 

Period  of 
redemp- 

tiOD 

Date  of 
iaeue 

£10,000,000 
12,000.000 
80,000,000 
90,000,000 

6% 
6 

03K 
00 

so 

7  yean 

7  " 
30  " 
30  " 

May,  1004 
Not..  1004 
Mar.,  1005 
July,  190$ 

XX)UESTIC  LOANS 

tMOVMT  or 
una 

Rats  of 
intantt 

iMuepriaa 

per  loo 
noBTahw 

Period  or 
redemp- 
tion 

Date  erf 
tana 

ym  100.000,000 
100.000,000 
80,000,000 

ioo.ooaooo 

100.000.000 

6% 

o 

6 

6 

6 

95 
03 
92 
00 
00 

5yean 

7  " 
7  '* 
7  " 
7  " 

Feb.,  1004 
May,  1904 
Nov.,  1004 
Mar.,  lOOfi 
Apr..  1005 

Army.  The  rapid  and  progrecNve  develop- 
ment of  the  militaiy  reBonrees  of  Japan  due  to 
her  war  with  China  (1894-96),  with  Runia 
(lS04r-06),  and  to  her  alliance  with  Great 
Britain,  signed  in  1905  and  renewed  for  10  years 
in  1911,  combined  with  her  policy  of  secretive- 
nesB  in  connection  with  all  military  affairs, 
renders  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  ultimate  military  resources  of  the 
nation.  It  is  known,  however,  that  between  1894 
and  1904  Japan's  fully  trained  force  about 
doubled,  and  that  tiiis  force  has  again  doubled 
since  1904.  At  the  present  time  (1914)  she  has 
folly  realixed  her  national  ideil  of  the  "nation 
in  arms,"  adopted  from  the  continental  European 
countries,  and  no  doubt  could  rapidly  mobilize 
at  least  1,000,000  fully  trained  men  in  addi- 
tion to  her  regular  army,  and  ultimately  put 
into  the  field  a  force  of  between  3,000,000  and 
3,260,000  men,  or  about  6  per  cent  of  her  total 
population.  Her  tactical  organisation,  equip- 
ment, and  methods  cloeely  follow  European  mod- 
els, particularly  that  of'  Germany. 

Adminiatration. — ^The  Emperor  is  supreme 
commander  of  the  army  and  navy.  He  selects 
his  War  Minister  (a  general  officer  of  the  army) , 
the  chief  of  staff,  the  director  of  military  schools, 
and  the  members  of  his  military  council.  The  19 
divisions  are  organized  in  and  recruited  from 
definite  territorial  diatriets,  whidi  eonsUtute  tiie 
administrative  and  command  units.  In  addition 
to  tlie  line  troops  there  are  a  number  of  special 
oi;g»nizationB,  military  schools,  gendarmes,  etc., 
used  for  educational  and  adinmistrative  pur- 
poses. The  number  of  officers  performing  the 
semimilitary  functions  of  intendants  is  esti- 
mated at  about  1000,  The  cost  of  the  army 
amoimts  to  from  $40,000,000  to  $50,000,000 
yearly.  Tlie  military  budget  for  1013-14,  includ- 
ing extraordinary  expenditures,  was  $49,983,036. 
Late  in  1914  the  Pronier,  on  account  of  Japan's 
participation  in  the  Eunqtean  War  as  England's 
ally,  asked  for  an  incrf»sed  army  and  larger 
military  wpropriations  for  the  ^cal  year 
1914-16. 

Arms. — The  Japanese  infantry  uses  the  im- 
proved Arisaka  (modified  Mauser)  rifle,  calibre 
0.256  inch;  the  cavalry,  a  similar  carbine}  the 
field  artillery,  a  rapid-fire  shielded  Krupp  gun, 
calibre  2.96  iniAes,  projectile  14.3  pounds;  the 
mountain  artillery,  a  gun  of  same  calibre  with 
lifj^tor  projectile.    The  U^t  and  heavy  field 
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howititer  batteries  use  a  4.d-inch  and  &.9-indi 
piece,  firing  projectiles  of  about  44  and  80 
pounds  respectively.  A  4-inch  gun  is  also  undw 
construction  for  issue  to  the  heavy  artillery. 

Service  is  universal  and  compulsory,  with  li* 
ability  from  17  to  40,  actual  service  be^nning 
at  20.  The  first  line  is  made  up  of  two  dssses: 
the  Genddf  or  active  serrioe  vnth  the  ocdors  far 
2  years  in  the  infantry,  3  in  other  arms;  the 
Yobi,  or  reserves  for  the  active  army,  with  serv- 
ice of  6  (or  4)  years  and  4  months,  making  a 
total  of  7  ^ears  and  4  months  in  the  first  line. 
In  the  Yobi  training  of  60  days  each  is  given  on 
two  occasions.  The  reserviste  then  pass  to  the 
Kobi,  or  second  line,  for  10  years,  where  ttuy 
have  two  periods  of  60  days  each  with  ilie  ou- 
ors;  then  to  the  Koknmin,  or  third  lin^  home- 
defense  army,  for  2  years  and  8  months,  which 
completes  the  liability  of  20  years*  service.  The 
classes  just  mentioned  are  filled  1^  the  men  of 
highest  physical  standard.   The  excess  of  these, 

ftlus  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  but  of  a 
ower  physical  standard,  up  to  a  certain  number, 
are  ass^ied  to  a  category  called  Hoju,  which  is 
a  Bup^onentary  reserve  to  replace  losses  in 
war.  They  do  not  serve  continuously  with  tile 
eolOTs,  but  are  given  a  firat  training  of  3  numths 
and  report  for  two  subsequent  traininga  of  2 
montiis  each  during  the  Hoju  period  of  7  years 
and  4  months.  They  then  pass  to  the  Eobi  and 
Kokumin  cat^ory  in  the  same  way  and  for  the 
same  periods  as  the  first-line  men.  The  men 
composing  the  Kokumin,  or  third  lin^  are  thus 
seen  to  Iw  made  up  of  men  of  different  degrees 
of  military  training.  It  is  divided  into  two 
elasses,  or  ham:  mvt,  tiie  fully  trained  men 
of  the  first  line  and  the  partially  trained  men 
of  the  Hoju;  second,  the  untrained  moi,  made 
up  of  the  excess  not  ra^uired  for  the  Hoju,  the 
men  exempted  from  military  service,  and  the 
boys  between  17  and  20  years.  It  should  be 
noted  that  only  fully  trained  men  are  assigned 
to  the  fighting  unitB  of  the  Kobi,  or  second  line, 
the  partially  trained  beinf  assigned  to  the  trans- 
port, supply,  and  adminiHtrative  corps  on  mo- 
bilization for  war. 

Higher  Orffomigation. — The  division  is  the 
high^  permanent  organization  in  peace.  There 
are  provided  in  peace,  however,  the  generals  imd 
lieutenant  generals  and  staff  officers  required 
for  the  organization  and  command  of  field  armies 
composed  of  fran  3  to  6  divisions  each  in  war. 
In  peace  there  are  in  Japan  proper  19  divisions, 
4  indqiendent  cavairr  migadee,  3  indqwndent 
brigades  of  field  artiuenr  (each  of  12  batteries 
of  6  guns  each),  3  independent  battalions  ot 
mountain  utillery,  and  6  regiments  of  heavy 
field  artillery,  each  of  24  guns.  The  normM 
divisitm  consists  of  2  brigades  of  infantry,  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  of  3  squadrons  and  4  machine 
guns,  a  raiment  of  light  field  artillery  (6 
batteries  of  6  guns  each),  with  such  heavy  and 
mountain  batteries  as  may  be  required,  with, 
possibly,  3  Kobi  batteries;  1  battalitm  of  engi- 
neers, and  the  necessary  commnnieation,  aumly, 
and  sanitary  troops.  The  total  war  strength  of 
a  normal  division  is  about  19,000  men,  6000 
horses,  36  guns,  and  1700  vehidee.  The  field 
army,  of  from  3  to  6  divisicms,  varies  in  strcagth 
from  80,000  to  130,000  men.  Total  peace  strength 
of  the  r^ular  army,  according  to  latest  in- 
formation (1914),  is  estimated  at  250,000  men. 
Upon  initial  mobUizatitm  this  regular  or  stand- 
ii^  peace  army  oould  at  once  M  enMwded  to 
600,000  fully  trained  men.    In  addition  tiiere 
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would  ttiU  be  available  about  6SO,000  faHj 
trained  reserristi,  giving  a  total  trained  force  ot 
1,250,000  at  the  outbreak  of  var.  Adding  to 
these  the  partially  trained  and  untrained  men 
of  the  KolcumiD,  Japan  could  ultimately  mobilize 
about  3,250,000  men. 

Infantry  Organimtion. — Four  companies  to 
the  battalion  of  1000  rifles  (war),  3  battalions 
to  the  reifiment,  2  regiments  to  the  brigade.  In 
1914  the  standing  aimj  consisted  of  70  resimenta 
(228  battalions),  the  Eobi  of  228  battalions. 

Cavalry  OrganiMHon. — The  seard^  of  horses 
in  Japan,  the  demands  on  the  supply,  and  the 
expense  of  maiatenance  have  retarded  the  de- 
vdopment  of  this  arm.  There  are  in  the  stand- 
ing army  27  regiments  (80  squadrons),  in  the 
Kobi  57  squadrons.  Peace  fooUng,  atwnt  6  offi- 
cers and  130  men  per  squadron;  war  straigth 
but  slightly  greater.   See  Cavaiat. 

ArtiUery  Organieation. — Field  artillery,  the 
Oernuui  systnn  <rf  6  guns  to  the  battery,  3  bat- 
toiea  to  the  battalion,  2  battalions  to  the  regi- 
ment; in  tiw  standing  army,  160  field  batteries, 
0  mountain  batteries,  10  battalions  of  garrison 
artiUery;  in  the  Kobi,  114  field  batteries,  12 
battalions  of  garrison  ajrtlllery.  Peace  strowUi, 
about  6  officers  and  120  men;  war  strength,  6 
officers  and  164  men. 

Teohnioal  Troopt. — Active  army,  10  battalions 
of  engineers,  each  of  3  companies.  Peace 
Btrengu  of  a  battalion,  81  officers  and  374  men; 
war,  060  men.  Eobl,  19  battalions.  There  Is  in 
addition  a  "communication  corps,"  consisting  of 
railway,  telegraph,  and  aSronautical  troops. 
The  strength  and  equipment  of  the  latter  is  not 
definitely  Icnown. 

Supply  Trains. — The  train  troops  are  organ- 
ized into  battalions  of  2  companies  each,  to 
which  ia  added  a  third  company  in  war.  One 
battalion  is  aasigned  to  each  of  tiie  19  diviriona. 
Peace  footing  of  battalions,  17  offleera  and  696 
men;  war  footing  of  a  company,  10  officers  and 
880  men.  The  total  war  strength  of  the  train 
of  the  10  divisions  is  about  51,000  officers  and 
men. 

Sanitary  Troopa. — Six  field  hospitals  accom- 
pany each  division  in  war.  Peace  strength  of 
the  medical  department  is  estimated  at  1260 
<^eer8  and  2200  men;  the  imr  strength  la  not 
known. 

Coloaiol  Troop*^ — ^In  additimi  to  the  troops 
mentioned  a  division  ia  maintained  In  Foimoaa, 
about  30,000  men  in  Korea  and  Manchuria,  and 
■mall  garrisons  in  Salchalin  and  Tsushima. 

Navy.  The  Japanese  have  always  been  a  sea- 
going people,  and  they  have  had  a  naval  force 
for  many  centuries,  dbiefly  as  a  weapon  of  de- 
fense and  offense  against  the  hereditary  enemy, 
Qiina.  An  old  Japanese  painting  (ita  date  said 
to  be  about  1300  a.ik)  ahowa  a  naval  fi^t  with 
the  Chinese  la  which  the  afaipa  are  wreathed 
with  the  smoke  of  their  gnna.  If  the  date  ia 
correct,  Qiia  la  the  firat-lmown  naval  battle  in 
which  guns  were  used. 

The  modem  Japanese  navy  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  wit^  the  purchase  of  the  ar- 
mored ram  Stonetoall  (renamed  Adzuma),  which 
was  built  for  the  Ctmfederate  navy  and  sold  to 
Japan  at  the  dose  of  the  Civil  War.  From 
that  time  tiie  navy  increased  slowly  until  1894, 
what  the  war  broke  out  with  China.  The  re- 
■irtance  of  the  heavy  Chinese  armor-clods,  not- 
withstanding their  defeat,  showed  the  value  of 
such  vessela  Japan  ordered  2  flrst-class  battle- 
ahips  in  EngUuid  at  this  time;  and  during  the 


next  10  years  4  more  battleships  and  8  aniKved 
emisers  were  built  or  purchased,  aa  were  also  a 
nnmbOT  of  smaller  cruisers  and  torpedo  craft. 
In  the  meantime  the  Japanese  navy  yards  were 
greatly  improved  and  excellently  equipped  for 
building  and  repair  of  veeaels  of  all  kinda.  In 
1904  the  Japanese  navy  was  in  a  condition  to 
cope  succesuull^  with  that  of  Russia,  and  the 
resulting  victories  not  only  bumbled  her  antag- 
onist, rait  added  to  her  fleet  6  battleshipa,  1 
armcHred  emiaer,  and  2  ooast^efenae  vMsels. 
Two  of  her  own  moat  powerful  battleahipa  were 
sunk. 

The  value  of  a  atrong  navy  to  an  island  em- 

Eire  was  now  fully  realized,  if  it  had  not  been 
efore,  and  Japan  made  extensive  plans  to  build 
one  of  the  great  navies  of  the  world.  But  the 
coet  of  the  war  with  Ruaaia  and  the  devdoping 
of  the  conquered  territory  made  such  a  severe 
stnun  upon  Japanese  finanoes  tiuit  the  naval 
oonatrucUoD  proeeeded  much  lesa  rapidly  than 
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waa  desired.  Nevertheless  7  battleshipa  were 
completed  or  placed  under  construction  between 
1004  and  191^  also  4  battle  cruisers  and  6  large 
annwed  cruisers  carrying  heavy  guns.  A  scan- 
dal in  the  Navy  Department  in  connection  with 
foreign  contracts  was  made  a  pretext  by  the 
Japanese  Parliament  to  cut  down  the  naval 
appn^riationa  to  such  an  extent  that  the  work 
on  aUpbuilding  was  greatly  retarded,  and  no 
new  keela  were  to  be  laid  during  1014-15.  The 
lack  of  money  for  the  navy  ia  lilcely  to  be  felt 
until  Korea  and  the  other  addioona  to  the 
Empire  oeasa  to  !»  a  source  of  expense  and 
afford  a  revenue. 

In  1914  tiie  strength  of  hor  fleet  placed  Japan 
fifth  among  naval  powers.  The  numbers  of 
the  pwaownel  were  doubtful,  as  a  considerable 
ptHtion  of  tike  enlisted  force  had  hem  rdeased 
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owing  to  the  lack  of  mon^.  The  latest  official 
repons  (1913)  give  403S  eommiaeioned  officere, 
16S3  warrant  officers,  and  43,847  listed  men. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  the  ships  enumerated  in 
the  preceding  table,  which  gives  the  displace- 
ment in  tona,  number  and  ralibre  of  principal 
guns,  and  maximum  speed. 

The  principal  dockyards  are  at  Yokosuka, 
Knre,  ^isebo,  Onc^tama,  and  Nagasaki.  These 
are  well  equipped,  and  most  of  the  vessels  of  the 
navy  are  built  in  them.  The  Navy  Department 
Is  one  of  the  principal  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  is  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of 
Marine.   See  Navies. 

Political  BiTiaions.  Omitting  Formosa 
(q.T.)  and  Korea  (q.v.),  it  mxy  be  stated 
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Japan  is  divided  ( 1 )  into  84  provinces,  sepa* 
rated  the  one  from  the  other  by  natural  bounda- 
ries; and  (2)  for  administrative  purposes  into 
fu  and  ken,  or  prefectures.  The  former  is  the 
older  division  and  dates  back  many  centuries, 
though  the  number  has  not  always  been  the 
same.  Their  names  are  in  more  general  everyday 
use  than  those  of  the  newer  divisions.  With  only 
one  or  two  exceptions  each  has  both  a  Japanese 
and  a  Chinese  name;  thus,  Yamashiro  is  also 
called  Joshu,  and  so  on,  those  ending  in  -ahu 
(which  may  be  translated  'province')  being  of 
Chinese  origin.  Of  these  84  provinces  two  ate 
separate  islands  (Tki  and  Tsushima,  which  lie 
between  the  island  of  Eiushu  and  Korea).  The 
others  are  grouped  into  nine  regions,  of  which 
eight  are  named  do,  or  circuits.  The  other  is  the 
Oo-kinai,  or  Five  Home  Provinces,  which  sur- 
round the  old  capital,  Kyoto  {q.v.).  Taken  in 
order  from  east  to  west,  the  eight  circuits  are 
as  follows:  (1)  Hokkaidi^  or  North  Sea  Cir- 
cuit, comprising  the  10  provinces  of  Yezo  (q.v.), 
and  an  eleventh  added  in  1875,  made  up  of  the 
Kurile  Islands;  (2)  Tosando,  or  Eastern  Moun- 
tain Circuit,  comprising  13  provinces,  the  most 
easterly  of  which  lie  towards  Yezo;  (3)  T(^aid<^ 
or  Eastern  Sea  Circuit,  comprising  15  provinces, 
and  stretching  along  the  Pacific  from  Sendai 
Bay  towards  the  Five  Home  Provinces  (Fuji- 
san,  Tokyo,  Yokohama,  and  other  important  or 
well-known  places  are  in  this  do);  (4)  Ho- 
kuroku-do  (or  riku-do),  the  Northern  Land  Cir- 
cuit, lies  along  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  comprises 
seven  provinces;  (6)  San-in-do,  or  Mountain 
Shade  Circuit,  comprises  eight  provinces  whidi 
border  the  Sea  of  Japan;  (6)  San-yo-do,  or 
Mountain  Sun  Circuit,  lying  along  the  south  or 
"sunny"  side  of  the  mountains  (the  last  two 
circuits  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  Chugoku,  or 
the  Central  Provinces) ;  (7)  Nan-kal-do,  or  the 


South  Sea  Circuit,  comprising  the  fourpTOTineea 
of  Shikoku,  the  island  of  Awaji,  and  Einahu  on 
the  main  island,  six  in  all;  (8)  Saikal-do^  or 
the  West  Sea  Circuit,  onnprising  the  nine  prov- 
inces of  Kiushu.  The  snbdivisionB  of  the  prov- 
inces  are  called  kori. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  Empire  ia 
divided  into  fu,  or  municipal  prefectures,  and 
ken,  or  rural  prefectures.  These  prefecturee  are 
further  divided  into  gun  kori,  or  districts,  thi, 
or  cities,  and  rural  towns,  and  villages  ranked 
as  cho  and  aon.  The  preceding  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  sections  of  the  Empire,  with 
the  population  according  to  the  census  of  1908, 
and  the  number  of  prefectures,  rural  districts, 
cities,  towns,  and  viUages  in  1911. 

The  capital  of  the  country  is  Tokyo  (q.v.). 
The  pre-RestoraUon  coital  was  Kyoto. 

Population.  The  first  really  reliable  census 
of  the  whole  country  was  taken  in  1872.  This 
showed  7,107,841  houses  and  a  total  population 
of  33,110,825— less  than  that  of  the  main  island 
at  the  present  time.  At  the  end  of  1898  the 
number  of  houses  had  increased  to  8,281,708, 
and  the  population  to  43,763,153.  Of  this  total 
number  the  nohiltty  claimed  4651,  the  gentir 
2,105,696,  and  the  common  people  41,050,568. 
On  Jan.  1,  1909,  the  number  of  Japanese  proper 
(i.e.,  exclusive  of  the  natives  of  Formosa,  the 
Pesoidores,  and  other  dependencies),  at  home 
and  abroad,  divided  according  to  the  six  statis- 
tical divisions,  was  as  follows: 
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Of  this  total,  25,046,380  were  males  and  24,- 
642,424  females.  The  numeric^  strength  of  flie 
various  classes  was  as  follows;  nobles,  6042; 
knights  or  gentry,  2,218,623;  common  people, 
47.382,262,  including  18,017  Alnos  in  Hokkaido. 
At  the  end  of  1913  the  population  was  esti- 
mated at  52,985,423.  The  percentage  of  increase 
has  been  as  follows:  1872,  0.67;  1881,  0.94; 
1886.  0.84;  1801,  0.66;  1896,  1.04;  1900,  1.25; 
1001,  1.39;  1902,  1.29;  1903,  1.54;  1004,  1.32; 
1906,  1.32;  1906,  1.32;  1910,  1.46;  1011,  1.30; 
1912.  1.29;  1913,  1.29. 

Since  the  centralization  of  modem  industries 
there  has  been  a  large  ccmcentration  of  popola* 
tion  in  the  cities  and  towns.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  eomnmnes  of  ea^ 
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elau,  and  the  aggi^ate  population  in  each 
claM  of  communes,  according  to  the  censuses  of 
1808  and  1908. 

Edueatioiu  Since  Japan  was  opened  to  for- 
eigners much  attention  has  been  given  to  educa- 
tion, and  for  a  time  foreign  teachers  and  advisers 
were  in  demand,  both  by  the  government  and  by 
private  persons.  The  present  Department  of 
Education  was  estabUtlied  in  1871,  but  much 
Mganizing  had  been  done  before  that  time.  The 
odviHrs  were  mostly  from  the  United  States,  and 
as  regu^  the  public-school  system  which  the 
government  had  determined  to  establish,  United 
States  models  were  largely  followed.  Later  Ger< 
man  influences  prevailed,  and  the  system  now 
in  vogue  is  largely  patterned  after  German 
models.    It  includes  the  following  grades: 

1.  Kindergarten  work  or  infant  schools,  which 
originated  first  in  1876  in  connection  with  the 
normal  schocd,  but  have  since  been  extmded. 
The  age  is  from  three  to  six.  In  1011  there  were 
475  such  schools,  employing  1312  women,  with 
38,126  infants  in  attendance. 

2.  Elementary  schools,  attendance  at  which  is 
compidsory,  as  far  as  the  lower  diyieion,  called 
"ordinary  schools,"  is  concerned.  It  is  for  chil- 
dren from  6  years  to  10;  the  school  year  is  32 
weeks  long,  and  the  children  are  taught  morals, 
reading,  writing,  composition,  and  arithmetic, 
and  sometimes  gymnastics,  drawing,  and  music 
are  provided.  The  higher  grade  is  optional  for 
children  between  10  and  14.  The  course  of 
instruction  includes  geography,  history,  English, 
agriculture,  and  commerce. 

3.  Middle  schools,  in  two  grades,  ordinary 
and  higher.  The  ordinary  covers  a  course  of 
live  years  and  includes  ethics,  Japanese  lan- 
guage, English  (then  French  or  German),  agri- 
culture, geography,  history,  maUiemati<s,  nat- 
ural history,  phyrics,  ehanistry,  etc.  In  the 
higher  grade  the  course  covers  two  years  of 
Latin,  zoSlogy,  botany,  geology,  mineralogy,  dy- 
namics, surveying,  philosophy,  etc. 

4.  The  university  crowns  the  whole.  There 
are  also  normal  schools  and  special  schools. 

Instruction  is  not  gratuitous,  and  the  local 
school  boards,  which  are  elected  by  the  people, 
have  to  provide  for  those  too  poor  to  pay.  The 
school  age  is  from  6  to  14.  In  1911  the  number 
of  childroi  of  school  age  was  8,604,787,  of  which 
4,482,609  were  boys  and  4,122,178  were  girls. 
In  1911-12  the  public  and  private  primary 
schotrfs  numbered  2S,760,  with  167,536  teachers 
and  7,021,661  pupils  in  attendance.  In  1880 
the  rate  of  attendance  per  100  children  of  school 
age  was  41.06;  in  1903  it  was  02.23;  in  1910-11 
it  was  98.14,  an  increase  of  0.04  over  the  pre- 
vious jaa.  A  notable  fact  is  the  spread  of  fe- 
male education.  In  1880  the  rate  of  attendance 
per  100  diildren  of  school  age  was  67.60  for 
and  23.61  for  girls;  in  1903  the  rate  for 
boys  was  96.69  and  for  girls  89.58;  in  1910-11 
th«  rate  was  98.83  for  boys  and  97.38  for  girls. 

In  1911-12  there  were  314  middle  schools, 
with  6002  instructors  and  126,304  pupils;  83 
normal  schools,  with  1571  instructors  and  27,076 
students;  7208  special  and  tedinical  schools, 
with  8247  instructors  and  304,586  students;  250 
superior  (or  hi^)  schools  for  ^rls,  with  3300 
instructors  and  64309  students;  2266  miscdla- 
neouB  schools  (1910-11),  with  7346  instructors 
and  144,089  pupils. 

There  were  9  special  schools  of  medicine  and 

Eharmacy,  with  3380  students;  10  schools  of 
tw  and  politics,  with  14,267  students;  241  agri- 


cultural  schools,  with  26,946  students;  108  ap- 
prentices' schools,  with  10,018  students;  97  CMU- 
mercial  schools,  with  24,642  students;  12  nauti- 
cal schools,  with  1973  students;  15  fishery 
schools,  with  912  students;  34  schools  for  the 
fine  arts,  languages,  etc.,  embracing  5695.  There 
are  numerous  preparatory  schools  for  each  of  the 
above  divisions.  The  445  libraries  had  a  total 
of  2,750,206  volumes  in  1911-12,  of  which  2,600,- 
278  were  Japanese  and  Chinese  works  and 
149,927  European.  The  Imperial  University  at 
Tokyo  was  founded  in  1869  by  Che  consolidation 
of  two  schools,  the  Kai-sei-gakko  and  the  Sho- 
heiko,  and  later  other  colleges  were  added.  In 
1911-12  it  had  372  professors  and  instructors 
(including  15  foreign)  and  4984  students.  The 
University  of  Kyoto  was  opened  in  1689,  with 
one  foreign  and  69  native  professors  and  360 
students;  in  1911-12  it  tiad  158  professors  and 
1226  students.  Thore  are,  besides,  two  imiversi- 
ties  maintained  fron  private  funds,  the  Keiogl- 
juku  University,  founded  in  1865,  and  vie 
Waseda  University,  founded  in  1882  and  con- 
verted into  a  university  institution  in  1902.  In 
1011-12  there  were  published  43,153  books,  most 
of  them  on  politics,  industry,  law,  and  religion. 
There  were  1793  periodicals  in  that  year. 

Bflliglon.  Japan  has  really  three  religions — 
Shinto,  Buddhism,  uid  Christianity.  Under  thti 
new  (^institution  of  1889  absolute  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  religious  opinion  and  be- 
lief are  guaranteed.  Shinto  (the  way  of  the 
gods)  is  a  purely  native  cult.  It  has  no  creed, 
no  doctrinal  system,  no  moral  code,  no  priests, 
and  no  images  in  its  130,258  (in  1908)  temples 
and  shrines,  though  it  has  nearly  14,000  gods, 
before  whom,  or  some  of  whom,  certain  offerings 
are  made  from  time  to  time;  to  whom  certain 
prayers  are  addressed  on  such  occasions,  and 
before  whom  certain  ceremonious  danoes  are  per- 
formed in  a  very  punctilious  and  decorous  way. 
It  appears  to  be  a  mild  kind  of  ancestor  and 
hero  worship  which  has  come  down  from  primi- 
tive times.  The  chief  deity  is  Amaterasu  (the 
sun  goddess),  from  whom  the  mikados  are  de- 
scended. It  exerts  no  particular  influence  for 
good  on  the  people,  thou^  it  does  them  no  harm. 
From  the  ninth  century  onward  it  became  much 
tinged  and  corrupted  with  Buddhism,  indeed 
was  practically  absorbed  by  it,  Eobo  Daishi 
(q.v.)  having  apparently  convinced  everybody 
that  the  Shinto  gods  were  merely  manifestations 
or  transmigrations  of  Buddhist  deities.  It  is 
stated  that  13  sects  of  Shinto  now  exist. 

Buddhism  entered  Japan  by  way  of  Korea  in 
562  along  with  the  arts,  sciences,  and  letters  of 
China.  Its  gilded  images  and  its  gorgeous 
temples  and  ritual  appealed  to  the  Japanese 
mind,  and  the  new  religion  became  popular.  It 
^ined  both  the  favor  and  the  patronage  of  the 
Imperial  court,  and  in  621  it  was  by  edict  pro- 
claimed to  he  the  established  religion.  Priests 
went  to  China,  or  were  sent  there  by  the  govern- 
ment to  study,  and  these  on  their  return  brought 
with  them  new  scriptures,  new  sects,  and  new 
ideas  which  soon  began  to  blossom  out  into 
other  new  sects  in  Japan.  Kobo  Daishi  in  816 
founded  the  Shingra  (q.v.),  or  the  sect  with  the 
form  of  "true  words";  the  Zen,  or  "contempla- 
tive" sect,  was  introduced  in  1202 ;  the  Jodo,  or 
"pure-land"  sect  (see  Ts'ino-td  and  Sukhavati)  , 
in  1211;  the  Shinshu,  or  "true  sect,"  an  offshoot 
of  the  preceding,  in  1262;  the  Nichiren  in  1282; 
and  many  others.  Now  there  are  70  sects  and 
subsects,  all  based  on  or  developments  of  the 
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lUbtymam,  or  Nortiiern  School  of  Buddhism,  in 
which  SalcTunnni,  the  historical  Buddha,  has 
little  or  no  place.  The  moet  important  of  these 
as  far  as  influencing  the  people  u  concerned  are 
the  Jodo,  which  finds  Nirvana  too  hard  to  attain 
to  and  provides  instead  a  "Paradise  in  the 
West,"  presided  over  by  Amida  Buddha,  where 
the  faithfnl  may  enjoy  a  blissful  existence 
tiiron^  nntidd  ages,  and  whence,  if  th^  havp 
to  be  r^m,  it  will  be  ea^  to  reach  the  Nir- 
vana state.  The  Shinshu,  an  offshoot  frtnn  Jodo, 
has  been  called  the  "Protestantism  of  Japan." 
It  teaches  tiiat  salvation  ma^  be  obtained  merely 
by  faith  in  the  mercy  of  Amida — the  chief  of  the 
Buddhas — and  his  abilify  to  save,  without  works 
of  any  kind.  No  change  of  heart  or  conduct  is 
necessaiT,  and  nothing  is  required  beyond  loving 
one  anoHiM'f  keeping  orderly,  and  observing  the 
laws  of  the  goremment.  Its  priests  may  marry, 
and  the?  are  free  to  eat  both  flesh  and  fish. 
This  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  Japanese  sects; 
its  temples  are  large  and  magnificent,  are  found 
in  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the  cities,  and 
are  thronged  d^  and  nig^t  with  silent  wor- 
shipers. In  1899  its  temples  numbered  19,213. 
Buddhism  was  disestablished  in  1871  and  disen- 
dowed in  1874,  and  there  is  now  no  state  religion. 
The  great  majori^  of  the  people  are  Buddhists, 
bnt  then  are  no  organized  Bodies  of  ehureh 
members  as  there  are  in  Ghriataidom.  Among 
the  upper  elasses  Agnosticism  prevails. 

If  Shinto  can  be  called  a  religion,  then  Chris- 
tianity comes  tliird.  All  its  diurcbes  are  en- 
rolled by  the  government  and  are  protected  by 
law.  In  1908  there  were  789  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries, including  women,  1303  native  preach- 
ers, ordained  or  not,  men  or  women,  10,664 
ehurdies,  67,880  enrolled  members,  and  lOOtt 
Snndu^  schools  with  84,160  ehUdren.  The  Bo- 
man  Catholics  had  144  European  missiMiariea, 
182  drarch  edifices,  62,694  ChristianB,  03  re- 
li^ous  men,  and  389  religious  women  ( foreigners 
and  natives).  The  Gre^  church  had  37  lutive 
prieets  and  129  catechists,  and  30,166  baptized 
Christians  according  to  one  reckoning,  13,000 
followers  according  to  another.  Little  has  been 
written  about  the  wurk  of  the  Russians  In 
Japan ;  even  in  Russia  almost  nothing  has  ever 
been  published. 

In  1908  there  were  71,784  Buddhist  temples 
and  monasteries,  with  73,406  priests  and  51,687 
preachers  and  9976  students.  The  Shinto  tem- 
ples numbered  130,258,  in  charge  of  14,498  kan- 
muhi,  or  priests.  The  Roman  Catholic,  Greek, 
Ai^^ican,  and  Protestant  churches  and  preach- 
ing stations  numbered  1290. 

Sthnology.  ^le  modem  Japanese  are  a  very 
mixed  _peDple.  The  largest  factor  in  the  produe- 
tion  m  the  Japanese  is  to  be  traced  back  to  the 
Mongolian  race  of  the  adjacent  continent,  a  vie^ 
confirmed  by  ^e  physi(»J  characteristics  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  population  at  the 
present  time.  Some,  indeed,  group  Japanese 
and  Koreans  t<%ether  as  being  ancestrally  very 
closely  akin,  by  physical  characters  as  well  as 
speech.  But  among  the  Japanese,  as  among 
Koreans,  wad  in  certain  parts  of  China, 
there  are  reoc^nizable  three  physical  ^pes— an 
Ainu  type,  chiefly  characteristic  of  north  JapaU'; 
a  Hanchu-Korean,  in  the  r^ons  nearest  Korea; 
and  a  Malayo-Mongolic,  in  the  centre  and  east. 
The  Korean-Manchu  type  scans  to  ^o  back,  like 
the  primitive  Chinese,  to  a  Mongolian  ancestry 
with  a  strain  of  proto-Caucasian  blood,  while 
the  Ainus  (see  AiNO)  are  perhaps  allied  to  the 
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most  primitive  Oancasiana;  but  audi  opinimu 
must  he  accepted  with  caution.  Hie  best  au- 
thorities agree  In  distinguishing  a  "fine"  and 
a  "coarse"  type  among  the  modem  Japanese. 
The  former  is  taller,  more  slenderlv  and  grace- 
fully built,  longer-faced  and  longer-beaded,  with 
better-shaped  nose,  and,  generally,  less  distinc- 
tively Mongolio  in  form  and  features,  with 
liriiter  skin,  etc.  The  "finer"  type  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  deeoendants  <tt  the  Japaneas 
immigrants  from  the  continent,  who  con^ered 
and  intermingled  with  the  original  inhabitants, 
or  Ainus.  This  "fine"  type  has  now  become  the 
Japanese  ideal.  The  "coarse"  type  is  charac- 
terized by  shorter  stature  and  tbidcset  body, 
broader  skull  and  face,  more  prominent  cheek 
bones,  somewhat  oblique  eyes,  lai^  lips,  wide 
mouth,  more  povwful  jaw,  flattish  nos«  awl 
wide  nostrils,  aarker  skin,  and  generally  mmrs 
of  the  Mongolian  in  form  and  feature. 

The  populaticm  of  Japan  may  thus  be  con- 
sidered to  consist  of  a  prdiistoric  proto-Ainn 
and  later  historic  Ainu  element,  upon  which  the 
Sibiric  ancestors  of  the  Japanese  proper  imposed 
themselves  by  slow  degrees  until  they  ultimately 
became  the  dominant  factor.  There  has  been 
added,  perhaps  at  several  different  periods,  a 
Malay  or  Polynesian  dement,  which  is  notiee- 
able  in  central  and  east  Japan,  where  it  is 
thouriit  to  have  modified  considerably  both 
phyncal  and  sodal  characters.  Traces  of  an- 
cient Nf^to  influence  have  been  seen  in  Japan 
fay  some  authorities,  but  others  attach  no  im- 
portance to  these  alleged  proofs  of  the  fmrmer 
existence  of  a  black  race  in  Japan. 

Physically  the  Japanese  are  not  a  strongly 
developed  people  but  they  are  capaUe  of  great 
exertion  and  enduranoa  A  number  of  somatic 
peculiarities  have  been  noted  in  the  Japanese, 
such  as  the  divided  molar  bone  (os  japonicum), 
the  low,  broad  upper  jaw,  without  canine  fossa, 
and  the  so-called  "Japanese  knee"  <due  to  the 
practice  of  sitting  so  much).  In  their  general 
physical  conformatirai  many  of  the  Japanese 
males  of  the  better  classes  have  a  deddedly 
feminine  or  even  childlike  cast — a  character 
thought  hy  aome  authorities  to  beltmg  more  or 
less  to  tiie  Sfongolian  race  in  general. 

Intellectually  the  Japanese  have  shown  a 
capadty  equal  to  that  of  any  other  known 
people,  and  their  native  power  is  revealed  by 
the  fact  that  while  their  manners,  customs,  and 
certain  institutions  were  modified  in  ancient 
times  by  Chinese  culture,  and  in  recent  times 
by  European  and  American  civilization,  tlie 
fimdamental  traits  of  their  diwaeter  have  not 
been  altered.  The  mental  and  mwal  characters 
of  the  Japanese  may  be  sununed  up  as  patioice 
and  persistence,  cnnbined  with  cheerfulness,  a 
certam  versatility  and  quick-wittednesa,  enter- 
prise and  originality,  together  with  unexcelled 
powers  of  imitation,  as  well  as  progressiveness, 
industry,  artistic  sense,  humor,  cleuiliness,  po- 
liteness, bcHiw,  bravery,  kindness,  calmness,  and 
ability  to  conceal  the  emotions.  From  the  Chi- 
nese and  some  other  Mongolian  peoples  the 
Japanese  differ  in  the  freedom  accorded  to 
women  from  the  ranotest  times  down  to  the 

£resait  day,  their  lees  altruistic  ethical  system, 
lieir  high  estimation  of  the  warrior  and  their 
appredation  of  war  as  a  means  of  national  ad- 
vancement, their  national  virility,  and  tfadr 
power  to  respond  to  and  accept  facts  of  modem 
social  and  hiatorical  evolution.  The  social  and 
moral  life  of  the  Japanese  offers  much  that  is 
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intereBting  in  the  way  of  evolution.  In  sexual 
relations  they  are  now  monogamoua,  though 
polygamy  was  formerly  permisuble. 

As  compared  with  China,  and  perhaps  with 
Korea,  the  civilization  of  Japan  is  compara- 
tively modem,  for  tiie  coming  of  the  continental 
Mongoloid  anceetorg  of  the  Japanese  to  the 
island  may  be  fixed  at  2000-1600  B.O.  Their 
conquest  of  the  various  islands  of  the  great 
archipelago  was  slow  and  apparently  difficult 
as  tiie  Japanese  annals  themselves  record,  for 
the  Ainu  and  proto-Alnu  population  was  well 
distribnted  throughout  the  group.  Relics  of 
Ainn  ori^  are  found  almost  erorywhere,  but 
naturally  in  more  abundance  towards  the  north. 
The  amount  of  Ainu  blood  in  the  modem  Japa- 
nese is  considerably  more  than  hitherto  sup- 
posed, and  the  liberal  policy  of  the  present  au- 
thorities towards  the  Ainus  of  the  extreme  north 
is  leading  to  a  recognititMi  of  the  abilities  and 
intellectuality  of  this  anient  and  primitive 
people,  poinuDg  to  their  ultimate  disappearance, 
not  dying  out  or  exteimination,  but  by  ab- 
sorption into  the  general  population.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  Malayan  or  Polynesian  element  in 
Japan  is  more  difficult  to  elucidate.  Twice  at 
least  in  Japanese  annals  there  is  mention  of 
swarthy  foreigners  from  the  south  who  made 
irruptions  into  east  and  central  Japan.  These, 
acoording  to  several  authorities,  were  Malayan 
or  Malay<^d  toibei,  who  came  way  of  Fw- 
mosa  and  the  hoo-Aoo  Island^  and  the  phyrical 
oharaeteristics  of  this  section  of  Japan  bear 
testamtmy  to  their  presence  and  their  numbers. 
Other  evidence  of  a  Malayan  influence  exists, 
according  to  scnne  ethnologists,  in  the  structure 
of  the  hous^  the  practice  of  massage,  certain 
dances,  luxury,  and  love  of  weapons.  Some  of 
these  resemblancea  are  too  general,  however, 
and  others  too  clearly  the  product  of  the  Japa- 
nese environment,  to  be  oonelusive  evidence. 
The  introduction  of  Chinese  and  Korean  civiliza- 
tion into  Japan  dates  back  for  its  beginnings 
to  about  the  first  Christian  century,  and  this 
influence  was  strengthened  after  the  transfer- 
mce  of  Buddhism  in  the  sixth  century. 

Mnnners,  Customa,  etc.  The  Japanese  are 
a  cheerful,  contented  people,  lovers  of  nature, 
and  always  ready  for  a  holiday.  Opium  grow- 
ing wd  uie  importation  oi  it  are  forbidden,  and 
government  anppliea  the  needs  of  the  medical 
profession.  Ckmrteouaness  is  a  distinguishing 
trait,  and  their  ceremonious  politeness  is  often- 
times most  embarrassing  to  the  foreigner,  who 
is  not  usually  given  to  self -depreciatory  remarks, 
and  whose  stock  of  honorifics  is  small  and  not 
always  instantly  at  command.  Hand-shaldng  is 
not  a  Japanese  custom,  and  the  lowneas  of  tbe 
obeisance  varies  with  the  rank  of  the  individual, 
women  and  the  lower  classes  usually  getting 
down  on  thdr  knees.  Children  dress  like  their 
elders,  and  though  their  footgear  is  clogs  held 
on  by  a  band  pasring  between  the  big  toe  and 
the  next  one,  they  romp  and  mn  as  much  and 
as  fast  as  European  or  American  children. 
Their  socks — when  they  wear  them — have  a  sep- 
arate compartment  for  the  big  toe.  Hieir  toya 
and  indoor  amusements  are  innumerable.  In 
dress  the  Japanese  are  not  burdened  with  much 
underclothing.  Their  chief  outer  garment  is 
the  loose-sleeved  gown  known  as  tibe  kimono, 
open  in  front  but  bound  round  the  mist  with 
a  sash.  That  of  the  women  is  a  little  longer, 
differs  somewhat  in  the  sleeves,  and  the  sash, 
or  obi,  is  wide  and  formed  into  a  bow  at  tiie 


back  whidi  nriea  in  style  according  to  age,  etc 
Married  womoa  used  to  shave  im  their  eye- 
brows and  blacken  their  teeth  with  the  juice 
of  the  persimmon  tree.  The  coiffure  is  an  elab- 
orate construction,  with  "waterfalls,"  plastered 
down  with  bandoline  and  decked  with  stickpins. 

Japanese  houses  are  usually  of  one  story. 
There  are  no  cellars.  The  floor  is  about 
or  3  feet  from  the  ground  and  is  formed  of  soft, 
thidcly  padded  mate  measuring  6  feet  by  3,  and 
w  t^eee  the  family  sit  (or  nUier  squat  on 
their  heels),  eat,  and  sleep.  There  are  no  tables, 
chairs,  or  bedsteads,  thick  wadded  quilts  serv- 
ing as  mattress  and  blankets.  Heat  when 
wanted  is  provided  by  a  hibaohi,  or  brazier  filled 
with  burning  charcoal.  The  pillow  was  for- 
merly a  little  paper-covered  cylindrical  cushion 
strapped  on  a  narrow  stool,  and  placed  tmder 
the  neck  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  hair,  but  the 
European  pillow  is  now  in  general  use.  Foot- 
gear is  left  in  the  porch  before  stepping  on  the 
veranda.  A  sini^e  picture,  changed  with  the 
season,  and  a  small  wall  vase  oontaining  a 
single  sprii^  form  the  only  decoration,  apart 
from  that  of  the  »Mji,  or  sliding  paper  screens 
which  serve  as  partitions.  Passers-by  may  get 
a  glimpse  through  the  open  screens  of  a  tiin- 
garden  at  the  back,  with  a  miniature  rivulet, 
a  stone  thrown  across  it  as  a  bridge,  a  minia- 
ture hillock  crowned  with  a  dwarfed  pine,  and 
a  flowering  shmb  or  two,  and  m^bi^is  a  stone- 

Eillar  lantern.  A  necessary  feature  of  every 
ouse  is  the  "god  shelf,"  or  family  alter,  where 
is  the  little  shrine — %into  or  Buddhist— -before 
which  the  offerings  are  placed.  Cleanliness  is 
next  to  godliness,  and  the  bathtub  at  the  back, 
with  its  little  furnace  in  one  end  for  boiling 
the  water,  is  patronized  by  every  member  of 
the  family  in  succession,  tiie  water  being  in- 
variably hot  (100'  to  115*  F.). 

Pood  is  served  aa  little  laoquerad  stands  about 
a  foot  high  and  is  eaten  witii  chopsticks  (both 
of  the  same  material ) .  Rice,  with  soup  of  sea- 
weed, beans,  v^tebles,  or  hard-boiled  egg  cut 
up  into  pieces,  with  a  little  fish  with  sc^,  and 
the  like,  daintily  served,  make  tiie  meal,  sake 
(their  fermented  beverage)  wlien  used  being 
heated  and  served  in  tbe  tiniest  of  porcelain 
cups.  Tea  is  the  usual  beverage.  But  tliere  it 
no  meal  called  "tea."  Pickled  daikon  (or  radish) 
is  their  chief  relish. 

Iforried  life  is  usually  happy.  Cremation  waa 
introduced  by  the  Buddhisto  about  700  A.n. 
After  tbe  Bratoration  it  was  forbidden,  but  a 
custom  of  such  long  standing  could  not  be 
wiped  out  with  the  stroke  of  a  pen.  Those  who 
favor  the  Shinto  cult  bury  tiieir  dead  in  coffins. 

History.  Japan  begins  its  history  with  a 
year  corresponding  to  660  B.O.,  when  Jimmu 
Tenno  (Q.T.),  the  leader  of  a  baiid  of  invaders, 
settled  in  Tamato  after  having  conquered  sev- 
eral of  the  tribes  who  opposed  him.  Our  only 
source  of  information  in  rward  to  the  early 
history  of  the  dynasty  which  was  founded  by 
him,  and  which  existe  to  the  present  day,  is 
found  in  the  Kojiki,  the  oldest  extant  book  of 
Japan,  in  which  are  found  the  myths  and  leg- 
ends written  down  in  Chinese  characters  in  tbe 
years  711-712  ly  one  Yasumaro,  from  the  lips 
of  a  person  named  Hiyeda-no-Are,  who  pos- 
sessed a  most  wonderful  memory.  These  myths 
and  l^;ends,  under  close  analysis,  show  three 
streams  of  l^^ds :  the  Tsukushi  or  Kiushu 
cycle;  the  Idzumo  legendary  cycle,  which  covers 
caitral  and  west  Japan  j  and  the  Yamato  eyele. 
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which  covers  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of 
the  main  island.  The  north  and  east  parts  of 
the  main  island  were  inhabited  by  the  Emishi 
savages,  or  Ainus,  who  bad  retired  thither  be- 
fore the  advancing  invaders,  leaving  their  names 
on  rivers,  mountains,  streams,  and  other  natu- 
ral landmarka  In  the  south  dwelt  aboriginal 
people,  perhaps  from  the  Malay  regions.  The 
invaders  of  the  archipelago,  whether  coming 
from  Tartary  or  Korea,  were  without  letters 
or  writings,  but  possessed  superior  arms,  valor, 
and  discipline.  They  came  as  immigrants,  at 
various  times  and  to  various  places,  finding 
people  already  on  the  soil,  whom  they  proceeded 
to  put  under  their  control. 

There  are  thus  early  discerned  with  clearness, 
in  tiie  morning  of  the  history  of  Japan,  race 
struggles  among  various  tribes  of  differing  cus- 
toms and  languages,  and  two  types  of  men, 
whom  we  now  call  Japanese  and  Ainus,  the 
former  living  south,  the  latter  north  of  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel.  Gradually  the  Tsukushi 
and  the  Idzumo  people  became  subordinate  to  the 
Yamato  house  or  tribe.  The  conquerors  inter- 
married with  the  subjugated,  and  the  pacified 
chiefs  were  awarded  rai£  and  honor,  while  the 
power  of  Mikado  or  Yamato  chief  waa  con- 
solidated by  making  Uie  primitive  cult,  now 
called  Shinto,  or  Kami-no-michi,  a  political  en- 
gine. The  whole  country  was  put  under  a  rude 
feudal  system,  the  conquered  or  subordinated 
holding  their* lands  in  loyalty  to  the  Yamato 
chieftain  or  Mikado.  Civilization  gradually 
drifted  in  from  Korea,  through  teachers,  artifi- 
cers, and  men  of  learning.  There  are  indlca- 
ti<ms  that  a  century  or  two  before  the  great 
flood  of  civilizing  influences  was  borne  on  the 
waves  of  Buddhism,  considerable  knowledge  of 
Chinese  letters,  writing,  and  ethical  notions  had 
penetrated  to  the  Yamato  court  and  among 
some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  southwest.  The  Nl- 
hongi  (another  historical  work,  compiled  in 
720  A.D.}  states  that  in  the  year  405  a  Korean 
sdiolar  was  appointed  tutor  in  Chinese  classics 
to  one  of  the  Imperial  princes,  and  that  about 
the  year  430  "historiographers  were  appcnnted." 
As  yet,  however,  there  was  no  such  tiling  as  a 
settied  capital,  the  Mikado  and  his  household 
moving  from  place  to  place  in  central  Japan, 
After  the  death  of  the  Mikado  chief,  his  succes- 
sor, with  a  horror  of  the  place  of  the  dead, 
moved  on  and  built  a  new  palace.  There  have 
been  thus  no  fewer  than  60  capitals.   To-day  the 

frovinces  of  Yamato,  Yamashiro,  Kawachi,  and 
ettsu  "are  dotted  with  places,  now  mere  vil- 
lages, sometimes  indeed  empty  names,  but  once 
in  the  proud  position  of  capitals  of  the  Empire." 

The  line  between  legend  and  true  history  is 
made  clear  upon  the  arrival  in  652  a.d.  of  Bud- 
dhist missionaries  from  Korea,  who  brought  with 
them  not  only  the  eutras  and  images  of  their 
cult — ^the  Hahayuia  northern  form  of  Buddhism 
— but  also  letters,  writing,  calendars,  and  meth- 
ods of  keeping  time.  Buddhism  took  root  and 
became  so  [M>pular  with  both  court  and  people 
that  in  621  it  was  proclaimed  by  edict  to  be  the 
established  religion  of  the  land.  From  this 
time  forth  we  have  something  like  a  coherent 
account  of  things  and  can  trace  with  some  clear- 
ness, through  many  rebellions  and  oppositions, 
the  rise  to  paramountcy  of  the  Yamato  house. 
Nara  in  Yamato  became  the  fixed  capital  and  re< 
mained  so  for  seven  reigns  between  the  years 
709  and  784.  One  decade  later  ^oto  was  made 
the  Imperial  residence  and,  with  few  interrup- 


tions, continued  to  be  so  imtil  1868.  At  the 
opening  of  the  seventh  century  Chinese  (sviliza- 
tion  had  so  far  been  accepted  that  in  603  the 
form  of  government  was  changed  from  feudalism 
to  monarchy;  eight  boards  or  departments  of 
state  were  established,  in  imitation  of  the  Chi* 
neee  system;  and  a  new  order  of  nobility,  in 
nine  ranks,  was  created.  A  great  council,  called 
the  Dajo-Kwan,  which  had  also  been  eatablished, 
superintended  the  eight  boards  and  ruled  the 
Empire  by  means  of  local  governors  appointed 
and  sent  out  from  the  capital. 

The  practical  enforcement  of  this  new  central- 
ized system  of  rule  from  Kyoto  was  not  accept- 
able and  was  in  many  places  long  and  stoutly 
resisted.  Gradually  a  muitaiy  claw  wu  fcnrmed, 
which  became  separate  from  the  agriculture 
the  latter  comprising  Qie  farmers  and  those  who 
permanently  tilled  uie  soil.  By  parallel  devel- 
opment the  men  at  arms  became  professional  sol- 
diers. Other  great  lines  of  movement  may  be 
simmmrized  in  the  increasing  centralization  of 
government  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Mikado 
from  active  service  in  the  field  or  even  in  tiie 
affairs  of  government  and  his  comparative  se- 
clusion. Under  the  pretext  of  religion  or  a  de- 
sire to  lay  aside  the  cares  of  government  com- 
mitting Idle  actual  work  of  administration  to 
his  subordinates  in  order  to  seek  retirement,  he 
became  in  the  naUonal  life  rather  an  abstraction 
than  a  person. 

By  means  of  the  superior  valor,  force,  and 
skill  of  its  soldiers  the  Empire  was  extended 
north,  south,  east,  and  west  until  all  Kiushu 
and  Shikoku  were  subdued  and  the  arms  of 
Japan  extended  to  the  far  east  and  north. 
Meantime  in  the  capital  and  palace  the  Fuji- 
Wara  family,  who  had  come  into  position  and 
power  about  the  year  670,  had  developed  a 
bureaucracy,  so  that  they  gradually  monopolized 
most  of  the  (^ces  in  and  about  the  court  and 
the  administrative  boards.  In  other  civilian 
families  the  particular  administration  of  sacred 
rites  or  the  cultivation  of  learning  became  the 
specialty  or  monopoly.  The  militwy  ctmimands 
were  always  given  to  the  rival  clans  of  the  Taira 
and  Minamoto.  The  Taira  warriors,  fighting 
under  the  white  crest  or  banner,  gained  renown 
and  power  in  the  southwest.  The  Minamoto, 
under  the  red  banner  or  crest,  won  victory  and 
held  power  in  the  east  and  north;  but  when 
once  the  activities  of  the  field  were  compara- 
tively thii^  of  the  past,  both  elans  lusted  for 
power  nearer  the  throne.  Then  began  a  struggle 
in  the  capital.  The  Fujiwara,  who  had  formed 
a  ring  around  the  Emperor  and  by  Uielr  own 
henchmen  blocked  most  of  the  ways  of  approach 
by  nepotism,  were  ousted  by  the  -Taira,  whose 
star  was  now  in  the  ascendant.  This  naturally 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Minamoto,  and  in 
the  year  1159  the  two  rival  military  clans  came 
to  blows.  Then  began  that  famous  period  of 
the  wars  of  Genji  and  Heik4,  which  have  since 
colored  all  Japanese  history,  literature,  and  art, 
and  which  in  later  times,  even  to  this  day,  have 
given  the  standard  and  motives  for  games  of 
skill  and  chance.  Kiyomori,  the  Taira  chief, 
became  Premier  in  1167.  He  not  <mly  redis- 
tributed the  ofiices,  civil  and  military,  among 
his  own  clansmen,  but  by  marrying  his  daughter 
to  the  Emperor  controlled  the  throne  itself. 
The  Minamoto  men,  their  leaders  beheaded  or 
bfuiished,  were  scattered,  one  line  becoming 
rulers  of  far-off  Loo-dioo.  In  1181,  after  Ktyo- 
mori's  death,  Yoritomo  led  the  Minamoto  in  an 
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uprising,  and  under  the  generalship  of  Totihi- 
tBun^,  his  brother,  the  Taira  men  were  driven 
out  of  the  capital  and  from  their  palaces.  After 
several  land  battles  and  a  great  naval  conflict 
near  Shimonoseki  (1185)  the  Taira  were  anni- 
hilated. The  divisive  evolution  between  mili- 
tary and  civil  power  had  bo  far  proceeded  that, 
leaving  Kyoto  to  be  the  centre  of  honor  and 
toadition  and  of  that  outward  form  which  in 
Japan,  as  in  China,  saves  the  "face"  of  a  thing, 
Yoritomo  fixed  his  seat  of  authority,  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperor,  at  Kamakura,  in  the  Far  East, 
on  the  bay  of  Tolcyo.  He  had  himself  ap- 
pointed Shogun,  or  general  (1192),  and  was 
nailed  as  the  great  peace  bringer.  Although 
hia  line  came  to  an  end  in  1210,  yet  the  syston 
which  he  inaugurated  was  carried  out  by  the 
Hojo  family  of  r(»ent8,  who  held  power  until 
1333.  Obtaining  from  Kyoto,  in  the  name  of 
the  Emperor,  nobles  who  were  mere  children 
and  puppets,  to  whom  the  title  of  Shi^fun  was 
giv^,  while  they  held  the  power  themselves,  the 
Hojo  ruled  the  Empire.  It  was  during  their 
rule  at  E^makura  that  the  armada  of  the  Mon- 
gol Tatars  was  destroyed  by  storms  and  the 
valor  of  the  Japanese.  Several  of  the  Hojo 
regents  were  men  of  great  ability  and  ruled 
with  justice  and  vigor. 

From  the  mcment  of  Yoritomo's  auecess  feu- 
dalism entered  upon  a  new  stage  of  develop- 
ment. Under  the  Imperial  system,  from  603 
to  1182,  the  governors  sent  out  from  Kyoto  to 
the  different  provinces  under  a  four  years'  tenure 
of  office  had  charge  both  of  the  collection  of 
revenue  and  the  repression  of  crime.  Yoritomo 
had  no  sooner  got  control  of  the  east  than  he 
obtained  from  ^e  Emperor  a  dvil  title  equiva^ 
lent  to  that  of  "high  constable  of  the  realm," 
by  which  means  he  had  the  two  departments 
of  revenue  and  the  maintenance  of  order  di- 
vided, leaving  the  Emperor's  officers  to  collect 
the  revenue,  while  he  repressed  crime  and  main- 
tained order.  This  system  of  appointing  mili- 
tary magistrates  seemed  to  be  so  excellent  that 
it  was  p^dually  extended  all  over  the  country. 
Yet  all  the  time  Yoritomo  cloaked  hia  military 
ambiticm  imder  the  guise  of  h)s  civil  title,  so 
that  when,  in  1192,  he  was  made  Shogun,  and 
was  thus  military  commander  in  chief,  he  was 
already  the  virtual  ruler  of  the  country.  See- 
ing this,  the  Imperial  officers  in  charge  of  the 
revenue  left  Kyoto  for  Kamakura,  and  the  Sho- 
gun thus  possessed  both  purse  and  sword,  leav- 
ing Emperor  and  eour^  in  htmor  and  poverty, 
dependent  on  him.  Henceforth  the  funeticms  of 
government  were  separated  into  those  of  .throne 
and  camp — ^the  former  the  centre  of  mystery 
and  the  fountain  of  honor,  the  latter  being  the 
actual  government.  The  Hojo  were  overthrown 
by  the  brave  warrior  Nitta  in  1333.  Then  fol- 
lowed for  a  while,  but  for  two  years  only,  what 
may  be  called  the  temporary  mikadoate,  when 
there  was  no  Shogun  and  theoretically  no 
feudalism. 

That  the  mikados  had  not  yet,  however,  vigor 
enough  to  enter  upon  personal  rule  was  shown 
in  the  fact  that  when  the  adherents  of  rival 
nominees  to  the  throne  went  to  war  over  the 
division  of  spoils,  the  Mikado  could  not  re- 
strain them.  Civil  war  broke  out,  lasting  56 
years,  when  two  rival  lines  of  mikados  held  the 
shadow  of  power,  in  the  period  1336-92,  and 
there  were  two  capitals,  thou^  the  real  rulers 
were  the  sbwuns  of  the  Ashikaga  family.  In 
1392  one  of  their  envoys  persuaded  the  Mkado, 
Vol.  XII.-^ 
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who  had  the  three  Imperial  regalia— mirror, 
crystal  ball,  and  sword — to  come  to  Kyoto  and 
hand  over  the  sacred  emblems,  and  the  feud 
was  healed.  Now  that  the  Ashikagas  had  their 
nominee  on  the  Imperial  throne,  the  second 
great  step  in  feudalism  was  taken  by  them, 
when  they  made  the  milltaiy  magistracies,  es- 
tablished by  Yoritomo,  hereditary  in  the  fami- 
lies of  their  own  nominees.  Thus  arose  the  class 
of  daimyos.     (See  Daimto.)     The  Ashikaga 

?ower  lasted  until  1573,  during  which  time  the 
ortuguese  came  to  Japan,  Mendez  Pinto  (q.v.) 
landing  in  1542  and  Xavier  in  1549,  beginning  a 
period  of  intercourse  with  Europeans  which  con- 
tinued until  about  1620.  during  which  Christian- 
ity and  firearms  Were  introdw^.  In  general  the 
period  of  the  Ashikaga  rule  was  one  of  great  re- 
finement of  manners,  of  hif^h  art  and  literary 
culture,  along  with  the  missionary  expansion  of 
Buddhism  and  a  remarkable  phase  of  doctrinal 
evolution.  On  its  political  side  Buddhism 
reached  a  point  of  wealth,  luxury,  and  menacing 
military  power  which  made  it  one  of  the  great 
forces  in  the  state,  calling  for  some  powerful 
hand  to  put  it  down.  As  the  Ashikaga  became 
weaker  in  their  later  years,  anarchy  grew  to  be 
more  general.  The  Buddhist  abbots  and  their 
monks,  in  arms  and  armor,  possessing  closer  or- 
ganization and  with  fortified  monasteries,  often 
turned  the  scale  of  power.  From  1573  to  1604 
was  the  period  of  the  three  famous  men  Nobunaga 
(q.v.)  (1533-82),  Hideyoshi  (q.v.)  (1536-98), 
and  Xyeyasu  (q.v.)  (1542-1616).  The  first 
humbled  the  Buddhists,  the  second  reduced  the 
daimyos  to  submission,  and  the  third  consoli- 
dated results.  The  third  decisive  stem  in  the 
development  of  feudalism  was  taken  by  Hide- 
yoshi when  he  rearranged  the  feudal  map  of  the 
Empire,  marking  out  the  boundaries  of  the  fiefs 
and  appointing  to  them  the  daimyos  as  his  own 
ncHninees,  giving  them  titles  in  his  own  name 
without  reference  to  the  Emperor.  During  Hide- 
yoshi's  time  Korea  was  invaded  (1592-98)  by 
his  hosts  of  warriors,  who  on  the  return  of  peace 
in  Japan  had  been  left  without  occupation.  lye- 
yaeu,  his  successor,  making  Yeddo  his  capital, 
carried  out  Hideyo^i's  plans,  so  enlarging  them 
that  he  and  his  grandson,  lyemitsu,  gave  the 
final  form  to  Japanese  feudalism,  which  early  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  be- 
come settled  in  routine.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
alongside  of  elaborate  feudal  institutions  grew 
up  a  commercial  and  industrial  system  like  that 
contemporaneous  with  late  feudalism  in  Europe. 
Yeddo,  from  a  village,  became  the  greatest  city 
in  the  Empire.  The  Tokugawa  family  furnished, 
frcm  1603  to  1868,  15  shoguns.  Ohriatiahity 
was,  as  was  thought,  rooted  out  Then  began 
a  great  development  in  art,  literature,  the  study 
of  ancient  history  and  the  native  language,  and 
the  revival  of  pure  Shinto  (q.v.).  The  policy 
followed  was  that  of  the  exclusion  of  foreigners 
and  the  inclusion  of  the  people  of  Japan  within 
their  island  walls,  while  their  intellect  was  kept 
within  fixed  boimds. 

Shipwrecks  and  the  casting  away  of  seamen 
gave  the  United  States  government  its  oppor- 
tunity to  seek  a  treaty  of  friendship  and,  if 
possible,  of  commerce.  In  1864  Commodore 
Perry,  to  whom  the  task  was  intrusted,  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  treaty  relations  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States.  Four  years  later 
other  treaties  opened  several  ports  to  foreign 
residence  and  tnde.  In  1860  a  Japanese  em- 
bassy viuted  the  United  Statee,  and  in  tiie  fol- 
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lowing  year  ambasBadon  were  sent  to  the  Enro- 
pean  courts.  Narrow-minded  patriots  protested, 
but  the  great  clans  of  the  southwest,  always  de- 
testing the  northern  rule  of  Yeddo,  gradually 
gathered  around  the  court.  In  1867  the  Shognn 
was  compelled  to  resign,  and  when  in  1868  he 
sought  to  regain  power  by,  force  of  arms,  he  was 
drivoi  from  the  field.  Men  with  new  ideas  and 
detennined  purpose  obtained  eontnd  of  tiie  Em- 
ptor and  the  goremment,  mored  the  capitis  to 
Yeddo,  had  the  sovereign  swear  to  rule  acoording 
to  "the  right  way  between  heaven  and  earth" 
(in  deference  to  public  opinion),  and  began  the 
abolition  of  feudalism.  It  was  virtually  a  com- 
mittee of  four  men,  Iwakura,  Okubo,  Kido,  and 
Saigon  with  their  farseeing  fellows  and  helpers, 
that  led  the  samurai  to  swing  the  nation  out 
of  UHdent  routine  in  order  to  create  tba  new 
Japan.  They  invited  educators  from  the  United 
States  to  re(n^anize  their  educational  system, 
French  officers  to  remodel  their  army,  British 
seamen  to  reorganize  their  navy,  and  Dutch  and 
other  engineers  to  make  internal  improvements. 
These  tremendous  changes  were  not  accomplished 
witiiout  protest.  In  1887  Saigo  quarreled  with 
his  did  frioids,  led  an  army  "against  tiie  Emp*- 
rw's  evil  adrlBers,"  and  the  Satsuma  Rebellim 
cost  JapMi  20,000  lives  and  $60,000,000.  In  1870 
Loo^oo  was  made  an  int^ral  part  of  tiie  Em- 
p^^  and  Sho  Tai,  the  Kii^«  bron^t  to  TiAyo 
and  made  Marquis.  Western  laws  were  intro- 
duced  and  codified.  In  pursuance  of  the  Impe- 
rial oath,  a  Parliament  was  promised.  In  1884 
the  nobility  was  organized  on  the  European 
idea,  and  many  new  men  were  honored  with 
titles.  In  1889  the  constitution  was  pro- 
claimed, and  the  Diet  met  in  1891.  With  many 
an  ebb  and  flow  the  great  tide  of  progress  has 
kept  on.  In  1804  war  witii  China  htoka  out  in 
regard  to  Korea;  this  resulted  in  the  utter 
d«eat  of  China,  the  cession  in  1805  of  Formosa 
to  Japan,  the  payment  of  a  large  indemnity, 
and  the  indwradence  of  Korea.  The  decisive 
triumph  of  Japan  was  notice  to  the  world  of 
the  advent  of  a  new  power  in  the  East  whose 
voice  would  be  heard  in  future  political  ar- 
rangements. Even  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  the  nation  had  entered  <hi  a  series  of  treaty 
negotiaticHis  which  was  to  admit  it  to  full  equal- 
ity with  the  Powers  through  the  abolition  of  the 
obnoxious  consular  courts.  As  a  prdiminaiv 
step  a  tborou^  revision  was  effected  of  the  dif- 
ferent legal  codes,  criminal,  penal,  judicial,  civil, 
and  emnmercial.  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  w&e  the  first  to  aband<Nii  the  prinoiple 
of  extraterritoriality  (1894),  reeeiviiw  in  re- 
turn the  freedom  of  the  entire  Empire  for  their 
trade.  Similar  treaties  were  concluded  in  1895- 
96  with  all  the  European  nations  of  consequence, 
all  the  treaties  to  into  effect  in  1899.  The 
sphere  of  national  interest  had  broadened  as  a 
result  of  the  war.  The  pacification  of  Formosa, 
whidi  was  made  difficult  by  the  activity  of  Chi- 
nese irr^ular  bands  or  "black  flags,"  was  ac- 
tively carried  on.  In  Korea  Japanese  influence 
had  to  contend  with  the  aspirations  of  Russia, 
aoalnat  whom,  naturally,  bitter  resentmoit  was 
raerished  as  the  leader  in  the  Triple  Allianoe 
of  the  European  Powers  which  in  1896  had  de- 
prived the  nation  of  the  greater  share  of  the 
fruite  of  victory.  In  1898  the  two  Powers  by 
treaty  made  formal  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Korea  and  pledged  thonselves  to 
abetain  from  all  interference  with  the  Internal 
affairs  of  that  Empire. 
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'During  the  Boxer  uprising  the  Japanese  troops 
more  than  held  their  own  among  the  interna- 
tional forces  which  marched  on  Pddng.  In  the 
dipl(»natic  struggles  which  followed  the  occu- 
pation of  Manchuria  by  Russia,  an  act  which 
Japan  regarded  as  portending  peculiar  danger 
to  its  interests,  the  latter  nation  found  itseii 
again  confronted  by  the  1896  allianoe  of  Russia, 
Oermai^,  and  Fnuce.  The  result  was  the 
An^o-Japanese  allianoe  emidnded  Jan.  30,  100^ 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  The  two  governments, 
declaring  themselves  specially  Interested  in 
maintaining  the  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  the  empires  of  China  and  Korea, 
guaranteed  to  each  other  the  right  to  take  all 
needful  measures  for  the  protection  of  those 
into'ests  if  threatened  by  the  aggressive  action 
of  any  power  or  hy  distnibances  ariring  within 
China  and  Korea.  If  war  was  altered  into  by 
either  of  the  contracting  parties  and  any  other 
Power,  the  second  party  to  the  agreement  pledged 
itself  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  strict  neutral- 
ity. In  case,  however,  its  ally  was  involved  in 
hostilities  with  more  than  one  Power,  the  other 
party  would  come  to  its  aid  and  wage  war  and 
make  peace  in  common.  By  linking  itself  with 
the  leading  power  in  the  East  and  the  greatest 
naval  power  of  the  world,  Japan  found  its  posi- 
tion immeasurahty  improved.  From  that  time 
war  with  Russia  was  deemed  by  competent  ob- 
servers to  be  inevitable,  thou^  there  was  di- 
vision of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  allianoe 
with  Great  Britain  was  only  a  justifiable  meas- 
ure of  self-defense  taken  in  preparation  for  the 
conflict  which  Russian  fatuity  in  Manchuria  was 
bound  to  evoke,  or  whether  it  oonstituted  a  chal- 
lenge and  an  irritatim  to  Russia  and  a  cause 
td  war  in  itsdl 

The  devdopmcnta  of  the  two  years  preceding 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  In  February,  1904, 
will  be  found  under  Chuta,  Eobka,  MAitOHuaiA, 
and  especially  Russo-JAPAinsx  Was.  Internal 
affairs  after  1900  were  largely  concerned  with 
party  struggles  (see  PoLmoAi.  Pabtibs)  and 
unsuocessfid  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  cope  with  the  unhappy  economic  condi- 
tions tiiai  had  followed  the  war  with  China. 
The  Katsnra  ministry,  which  csme  to  power  In 
Jime,  1901,  found  itself  confronted  by  the  neces- 
sity of  satiafying  the  general  demand  for  the 
abolition  of-  the  onerous  land  tax  instituted  in 
1898,  and  at  the  same  time  of  providing  means 
for  the  execution  of  a  programme  of  naval  ex- 
pansion made  necessary  by  the  anticipation  of 
war  with  Russia.  A  hostile  Diet  was  dissolved 
in  Deoonber,  1002,  but  the  House  which  met  in 
March  of  the  following  year  was  equally  recu- 
sant, nirou^  the  intercessimt  of  Marqnis  Ito 
a  compmnise  was  finally  concluded  wh««by  in 
return  for  a  reduction  of  the  land  tax  the  de- 
sired naval  credits  were  voted.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  relations  with  Russia  over  Korea 
arrived  at  a  critical  stage.  The  Diet  which  met 
in  December,  1903,  eKpressed  its  disapproval  of 
tiie  government's  conduct  of  the  negotiations 
and  was  promptly  dissolved.  The  new  House 
met  in  March,  1004,  after  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities with  Russia  (February  8).  See  Busno- 
Japanxse  Wak. 

The  history  of  Japan  since  the  Russo-Japa- 
nese War  is  largely  concerned  with  two  great 
proUems,  internal  reorganizaticai  and  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States.  The  raormous  cost 
of  the  war  produced  a  financial  stringency 
which  had  to  be  tided  over,  and  the  heavy 
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tuxe  laid  on  industry  aroused  general  dis- 
content.  Machine  production  has  made  rapid 
strides  in  Japan,  which  ia  now  almost  as  highly 
industrialized  as  some  of  the  European  coun- 
tries. The  bistoric  friend^ip  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States  has  several  times  been 
stimined  on  account  of  the  question  of  Japa- 
nese immigration.  Many  Japaneee  laborers 
hara  oome  to  the  western  pari  of  America, 
malnhr  to  the  States  of  California,  Washington, 
and  Or^^.  The  white  p<^ulation  of  tiiese 
States,  particularly  the  labor  unions,  were  bit- 
terly opposed  to  tne  Japanese  immigrants  and 
demand^  th«r  ezduaton  by  law,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Chinese.  In  1906  the  school  board  of 
San  Francisco  ordered  the  s^egation  of  Japa- 
nese children.  This  action  was  regarded  1^  the 
Japanese  as  an  insult  to  tiielr  race,  and  a  note 
of  protest  was  sent  to  the  United  Stotea  govern- 
ment. The  sensational  press  of  both  counMes 
began  an  agitation  which  threatened  to  rouse 
the  war  spirit  of  both  peoples.  Moreover,  the 
American  government  was  in  a  quandary,  as  It 
had  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  r^ulations 
of  the  local  authorities.  Mayor  Schmite  of  San 
Francisco  was  called  to  a  conference  on  the  sub- 
ject by  President  Koosevelt,  and  the  latter  was 
Infonned  of  the  intoise  sentimoit  against  the 
Japanese  on.  the  ^dfie  coast  A  partial  settle* 
ment  was  effected  by  the  Japanese  goremmoit 
giving  an  oral  assurance  that  it  of  itself  would 
reetnot  the  emigration  of  Japanese  laborers  to 
the  United  States;  the  objecti<mable  school  or- 
dinance was  then  witlidrawn  hy  the  authorities 
of  San  Francisco. 

Japan's  emergence  as  a  great  Power  made 
her  a  desirable  ally.  On  Aug.  12,  1906,  was 
signed  tiie  famous  Anglo-Japanese  allianoe.  Its 
object  was  (a)  the  preservation  of  peace  in 
eastern  Asia  and  in  India,  {b)  the  maintenance 
of  the  integnty  of  China  and  equal  opportuni- 
ties for  trade  among  all  nations,  {0}  the  de- 
fense of  the  territorial  rights  of  each  in  the  re- 
gions of  eastern  Asia  and  of  India;  both  were 
to  act  in  common  in  case  of  an  unprovoked 
attack  or  aggressive  action.  This  treaty  was 
renewed  for  10  years  on  July  13,  1911,  and  a 
new  clause  was  inserted  tiiat  "should  ^ther 
Bigh  Contracting  "Party  conclude  a  treaty  of 
gmoml  arbitration  with  a  third  Power,  it  is 
agreed  that  nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall 
entail  upon  such  Contracting  Party  an  obUga- 
ticoi  to  go  to  war  with  the  Power  with  whom 
such  treaty  is  in  force."  This  clause  was  put 
in  at  the  beheet  of  the  British  government, 
which  became  alarmed  at  the  possibility  of 
being  forced  into  a  war  witii  the  United  States 
on  account  of  Japan.  An  oral  assurance  was 
also  given  hy  Japan  that  she  would  regulate 
tba  emigration  of  her  laborers  to  Canada. 

As  a  result  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  the 
paramount  interest  of  Japan  in  Korea  was  ac- 
knowledged. Great  indignation  was  felt  among 
the  Koreans,  for  it  foreshadowed  their  loss  of 
independence. '  In  1909  Prince  Ito,  the  famous 
Japanese  statesman,  was  assassinated  at  Harbin 
by  a  Korean  patriot  who  wished  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  inflicted  upon  his  countiymen  by  the 
Japanese.  In  1910  Korea  was  formally  an- 
nexed to  Japan  and  renamed  Chosen,  but  the 
commercial  rights  of  foreigners  resident  there 
were  guaranty  for  10  years.  An  extensive 
oonspiracy  by  Koreans  against  the  Japanese 
government  was  laid  bare  in  1912,  and  many 
arrests  were  made.   Of  the  123  prisoners  held 


for  trial,  106  were  sentenced  to  terms  of  im- 
prisonment. 

The  heavy  taxation  necessary  to  maintain  the 
army  and  navy  and  to  pay  for  the  war  against 
Russia  resulted  in  widespread  discontent,  par- 
ticularly among  the  commercial  classes,  who  con- 
tinually prot^ted  against  the  ever-increasing 
drain  upon  industry.  In  the  dection  of  1908 
the  S«yu-kai  (Liberal)  party  obtiuned  an  ab- 
solute majority  in  Parliament.  As  In  Germany, 
the  cabinet  is  responsible  to  the  Emperor,  not 
to  Parliament.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
one  party  had  a  majority  over  all  the  others, 
and  it  was  feared  by  the  CcMiservatiTes  that 
the  principle  of  ministerial  responsibility  would 
be  established.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  the 
Elder  Statesmen  interfered  and  ordered  the  ap- 
pointment of  Prince  Katsnra  as  Prime  Ministw, 
althoui^  he  was  a  member  of  a  small  faction 
known  as  the  Daido  Club.  Tba  Eatsura  cabi- 
net took  office,  promising  fiscal  reform  in  har- 
mony with  the  desires  of  the  commercial  classes. 

Japan's  rapid  transformation  into  a  modem 
nation  both  politically  and  industrially  hrou^t 
into  existence  those  revolutionary  elements  long 
familiar  in  Europe,  Socialiste  and  even  anarch- 
ists. For  the  first  time  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  the  life  of  the  Emperor.  A  Dr.  Kotc^ 
and  his  wife  yritk  12  others  were  secretly  tried 
and  executed  in  1911.  Twelve  otiiers  were  im- 
prisoned for  life.  There  was  much  criticism  of 
the  government  because  of  the  secrecy  of  the 
trial.  On  July  29,  1912.  the  Emperor  Muteuhito 
died  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Crown  Prinoe 
Yoshihito,  aged  33.  The  deatii  of  the  much 
beloved  Emperor  produced  great  grief  among 
all  classes  of  the  population. 

Tba  Japanese  peopde  have  been  trying  fitfully 
to  shake  off  the  powerful  grip  that  the  Elder 
Statesmen  have  on  the  government.  In  1913 
there  occurred  a  grave  constitutional  crisis. 
The  Seiyu-kai  party,  having  a  majority  in  Par- 
liament, introduced  a  resolution  of  no  confi- 
dence" in  the  Katsura  ministry.  Urged  on  by 
the  Elder  Statesmen,  the  Emperor  asked  that 
the  resolution  be  withdrawn,  but  his  request 
was  reused.  He  then  prorogued  ^rUunemt. 
A  great  popular  demonstration  was  the  result. 
Vast  mobs  collected  in  the  streets,  the  police 
were  attadced,  and  the  offices  of  reactionary 
journals  burned.  Prince  Katsura  then  resigned 
and  was  succeeded  by  Admiral  Yamamoto,  a 
popular  naval  officer,  who  promised  economy  and 
reform. 

The  Yamamoto  ministry,  although  it  came  in 
on  a  wave  of  popularity,  was  not  destined  to 
live  long.  His  naval  estimate  of  February,  1014, 
was  the  highest  of  any  year,  and  it  mis  reduced 
eonsiderabfy  by  both  Houses  of  Parliunent.  A 
great  naval  scandal  came  to  light,  which  showed 
widespread  corruption  among  the  naval  officials 
in  the  purchase  of  supplies,  particularly  from 
the  armament  firms  of  Germany.  Vice  Admiral 
Koichi  Fujii  was  found  guilt?  of  bribery  and 
sentenced  to  one  year's  penal  servitude.  But 
more  than  all  else,  there  was  great  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  ministry  because  it  had  not  suffi- 
dently  protected  the  rights  of  the  Japanese  in 
the  United  States.  Count  Okuma,  an  old  Lib- 
eral statesman,  succeeded  Admiral  Yamamoto 
as  Prime  Minister.  It  is  significant  that  Count 
Okuma  is  a  member  of  neither  the  Satsuma  nor 
the  Chosu  clan,  the  aristocratic  governing  ele- 
mente  in  Japan. 

The  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
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Japan  again  became  strained  in  1013.  In  that 
year  the  State  of  California  passed  the  alien 
land  ownership  law,  which  excluded  from  the 
right  to  owD  land  all  aliens  who  were  not 
eligible  to  American  citizenship.  It  was  directly 
aimed  at  the  Japanese,  aa  they  are  prohibited 
frtmi  becmnlng  naturalized  citizens  in  America. 
The  government  of  Japan  protested  Tigorously 
against  this  discrimination,  declaring  that  the 
law  violated  the  Treaty  of  19U,  which  guaran- 
teed equal  treatmoit  to  the  citizens  of  each 
coontry.  President  Wilson,  aided  by  Secretary 
of  State  Bryan,  made  every  effort  to  prevent 
the  law  from  being  passed,  but  was  imsuccess- 
f ul.    See  Califobnia, 

The  Great  European  War  of  1914  brought 
Japan  into  the  fray.  As  an  ally  of  Great 
Britain,  Japan  issued  an  ultimatum  to  Ger- 
many ordering  her  to  evacuate  Siaoehow  within 
a  week.  'Hiere  are  several  reasons  for  the  Japa- 
nese dislike  of  the  Germans.  It  was  Germany 
who  got  up  the  combination  of  the  Powers  that 
ordered  Japan  out  of  Port  Arthur  after  her 
victorious  war  with  China  in  1895.  It  was 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  who  first  raised  the  cry  of 
the  yellow  peril  and  so  raised  up  a  popular 
feeding  against  the  Japanese.  The  German  gov- 
ernment refused  to  comply  with  the  ultimatum, 
and  war  was  declared  against  G«'many  by 
Japan,  in  order  "to  protect  British  commerce 
in  the  eastern  seas."  Germany's  stronghold 
in  the  Far  Eaat  was  the  powerful  fortress  of 
Tsingtau  on  the  German  leased  territory  of 
Kiaochow  in  China.  The  fortress  was  attacked 
by  Japanese  and  British  warships  and  a  land- 
ing  e^qwdition  of  50,000  Japanese  troops.  After 
a  most  gallant  resistance  of  11  weeks  the  Ger- 
mans surrendered  on  Nov.  7,  1914.  The  Japa- 
nese government  assured  the  United  Stat^  that 
her  intentions  were  not  detrimental  to  American 
interests  and  that  she  intended  to  give  back 
Kiaochow  to  China.    See  Was  in  Eubope. 
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1804) ;  Conder,  Landscape  Oardening  in  Japan 
(London,  1894) ;  id.,  Floral  Art  of  Japan  (ib., 
1000) ;  Capart,  Primitive  Art  in  Japan  (Phila- 
delphia, 1006);  HauBhofer,  Dai  ^i^ippon.  Bo- 
irachtungen  fifter  Gross-Japans  Wehrkraft,  TTelt- 
stellung  und  Zukunft  (Berlin,  1914);  Nitobfi, 
The  Japanese  TiJation  (New  York  and  London, 
1912) ;  Salweg,  The  Island  Dependencies  of 
Japan  (London,  1913) ;  Okakura,  Life  and 
Thought  of  Japan  (ib.,  1913).  For  the  Ainus, 
flee  AiNO.  See  Colored  Plates  of  Natbhtal 
Coats  of  Abmb  end  NATioriAi.  Fuos. 

JAPAinira  AST.  The  history  of  Japanese 
ar^  as  distinguished  from  Japanese  archeology, 
bcf^ns  with  the  intooduction  of  Buddhism  in  tiie 
si^h  century  ad.  Along  with  the  new  religion 
came  the  knowledge  of  Chinese  ideographs  (word 
characters)  and  ^e  art  of  the  calli^aphist  that 
creates  them.  In  Japan,  as  well  as  in  China,  the 
manual  dexterity  attained  early  in  life  by  the 
use  of  the  brush  influences  profoundly  the  man- 
ner and  method  of  expression  of  artists.  In 
both  countries  painting  is  often  regarded  as  a 
mere  branch  of  calligraphy,  and  both  arts  are 
similarly  classified  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  brush  strokes.  Indispensable  to  the  painter 
who  would  acquire  a  high  position  in  the  world 
of  art  are  complete  masteiy  and  consistent  use 


of  a  definite  style  of  brushwork.  In  every  paint- 
iDg»  print,  sculpture,  or  chased  bronxe,  &e  Jap- 
anese connoisseur  looks  first  of  all  for  individ- 
uality of  expression,  the  trace  of  the  living  hand 
of  the  master.  While  Japanese  art  inherits  from 
Chinese,  just  as  Renaissance  inherits  from  Ro- 
man, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  inherit 
from  Greek.  The  Buddhist  art  that  Chinese  pil- 
grims carried  back  with  them  from  India  to 
the  Far  East  was  still  in  a  measure  under  the 
influenoe  of  the  Greek  civilization  introduced 
centuries  before  by  the  successors  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  In  many  an  ancient  Japanese  idol 
may  be  found  a  faint  echo  of  Hellemstic  art  of 
the  third  century  B.C. 

Paintijig.  Japanese  paintings  are  of  three 
different  forms — the  kakemono,  the  makimono, 
the  gaku.  The  kakemono  is  a  tall  banging  pic- 
ture for  display  on  the  wall,  either  singly  or  In 
sets  of  two  or  three.  It  is  mounted  on  brocade 
or  paper,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  is  an  ivory- 
tipped  stick  around  which  it  is  rolled  when  not 
on  exhibition.  The  makimono  is  a  speciiUly 
long  roll  for  the  presentation  of  processions, 
combats,  and  serial  pictures.  The  gaku  is  a  pic- 
ture framed  flat  but  not  glazed.  Of  Japanese 
kakemonos  there  exist  records  and  specimens  in 
almost  unbroken  continuity  from  the  ninth  cen- 
tury on.  Even  of  seventh-century  paintings 
there  still  exist  examples,  notably  the  one  on 
the  wall  of  the  Kondo  in  the  Horinji  Temple  at 
Nara.  With  Japanese  painters  it  has  always 
been  an  axiom  to  keep  materials  as  much  in  the 
background  as  possible.  They  work  on  a  sur- 
face of  ribbed  silk  or  of  flat  paper,  with  a  brush 
full  of  color  that  does  not  admit  timidity  or 
error.  The  effect  in  each  picture  is  confined  to 
narrow  limits  (usually  to  a  single  expression) 
and  is  produced  with  a  minimum  of  manual 
labor  and  extreme  economy  both  of  line  and  sur- 
face. The  principal  schools  of  Japanese  paint- 
ing are: 

1.  Chinese  and  Buddhist,  dating  from  the 
sixth  century — the  former  relying  on  feats  of 
calligraphy,  in  black  and  white  or  dull  tones, 
and  intended  for  the  highly  cultivated  classes; 
the  latter  gorgeous  in  gold,  polychrome,  and 
mounting,  to  attract  the  masses,  llie  Buddhist 
BUbjects  were  almost  entirely  reli^ous;  tiie 
Chinese  included  history,  l^nd,  mythical  zo- 
ology, landscapes,  animals,  birds,  and  flowers, 
all  fashioned  after  Chinese  models. 

2.  Tamato  and  Toza,  dating  from  the  eleventh 
century — Chinese  in  basis,  but  executed  with  a 
lighter  touch  and  with  decorative  coloring,  and 
having  subjects  commonly  connected  with  Jap- 
anese history  and  legends  and  court  ceremonials. 

3.  JTano,  founded  by  Kano  Monotobu  ( 1476- 
1550),  who  was  contemporary  with  Raphael  and 
was  skillful  equally  at  figures,  landscapes,  birds, 
and  fiowers.  His  grandson  Eitoku  was  distin- 
guished for  boldness  of  design  and  brilliancy  of 
coloring.  Among  the  most  original  of  his  suc- 
cessors was  Tanyu. 

4.  Ukiyoye,  founded  by  Iwasa  Matahei  ( 1577- 
1650),  who  deserted  mediaeval  and  aristocratic 
subjects  for  contemporary  scenes  and  figures, 
corresponding  to  our  genre  paintings.  Among 
his  numerous  successors  were  Moronobn  (1624- 
96),  Cbosun  (1682-1752),  Harunobu  (1718-70). 
ShuDso  (1726-02),  Kiyonaga  (1742-1816),  UU- 
maro  (1764-1806),  Toyokuni  (1760-1826),  Ho- 
kusai  (1760-1849),  Hiroshige  (1797-1858). 

5.  Korin,  named  after  the  great  artist — a 
sl^le  that  originated  with  Koyetsu  (1552-1637), 
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aimed  at  an  imacinative  treatment  of  nature 
unfettered  by  the  formalities  of  the  Kano  school, 
and  achieved  extraordinary  decorative  values. 

6.  Bhijo,  a  naturalistic  school  dating  from 
the  eif^teentb  century,  named  from  the  street 
where  stood  the  studio  of  the  founder,  Ok^o 
(1733-95),  who  revolntionized  the  laws  of 
painting  in  Kyoto,  worfchig  closely  from  nature 
and  preferrii^  washes  and  quiet  tones  to  sharp 
lines  and  strong  body  colors.  Noted  masters 
of  the  school  are  Goshun,  Sosen  (funons  for  his 
monkeys),  ^lyen,  Qankn,  Ippo,  Qosai,  Kubnro, 
Zeshin. 

Color  Prints.  Printing  frrau  wooden  blocks 
was  practiced  iiy  the  Chinese  centuries  before 
it  was  known  in  Europej  and  Japanese  printo  are 
extant  dating  from  the  thirteenth  centuir.  But 
JajMnese  color  prints  of  the  kind  now  nimiliar 
to  £uro[»eans  and  Americcuis  were  originated  In 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cratury  by  Hishi- 
gawa  Moronobu  and  used  for  the  multiplica- 
non  of  Ukiyoye  pictures.  Moronobu  was  the 
son  of  an  embroiderer  and  began  life  as  a  pat- 
tern designer.  There  had  been  woodcut  illus- 
trations to  books  before,  but  Moronobu  was  the 
fltst  to  pnbUsh  picture  books  uid  single  prints. 
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in  which  the  text  was  quite  subsidiary. 
Moronobu's  prints  the  outline  alone  was 
stamped,  the  color  being  applied  afterward  witii 
the  brush.  Hia  pupil  Kivonobu  (1663-1729)  be- 
gan to  apply  the  color  also  from  blocks,  at  first 
rose  and  green  only.  Harunobu  increased  the 
number  of  blo4^  to  complete  the  design  with 
background  and  atmosphere.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  sedaetire  artists  of  Japan,  presenting  de- 


lightfully and  delicately  the  maidois  and  ma- 
trons of  hia  native  land.  His  color  is  distin- 
guished for  force  and  variety — tender  tones  of 
gray,  rose,  and  soft  yellow;  but  also  rich  apple 
green,  crimson,  and  chocolate  red.  Eoriusai  con- 
tinued Harunohu's  work  so  dosely  that  their 
work  is  oitm  hard^  to  be  distinguidied.  Shnnso 
produced  an  infinite  array  of  actors  in  eharaeter. 
Kiyonaga  pictured  wonderfully  the  out-of-door 
life  of  Yeddo,  its  processions  and  festivals,  the 
countless  ceremonies  of  the  New  Year,  music 
parties  in  house  boats  on  the  river,  and  wonder- 
ful night  Bcenea.  Utamaro  ia  distinguished  for 
strength  in  figure  drawing  and  versatility  of 
invention.  Hu  famous  taiptych  of  "Awabi 
Fishers"  is  one  of  the  great  classics  of  color 

erinting,  and  his  sets  of  prints  illustrating  the 
fe  of  the  strong  boy  Eintoki  have  few  equals. 
Euniyoshi  preferr^  heroic  subjects,  the  feats 
of  old  Chinese  warriors,  the  deeds  of  the  Forty- 
seven  Ronins,  the  civil  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  most  various  and  most  puissant  spirit  of 
all  was  Shimao's  pupil,  Hokusai,  who  produced 
a  wealUt  of  masterpieces  in  landsc8{>e,  and  a 
ire  subjects  in  wliidi  were  conoen- 
widelmowledge  of  humanity,  masteiy  of 
the  human  form,  and  extraordinary  re- 
source in  composition.  Under  the  name  of 
Shunro,  Hokusai  produced  gracefid  prints 
in  his  master's  style.  Then,  quarreling 
with  his  master  and  being  expuled  from 
the  studio,  he  lived  for  a  time  from  hand 
to  mouth,  designing  New  Year's  cards  or 
even  peddling  small  objects  through  the 
streets.  He  was  marvelously  industrious 
but  equalbr  improvident.  During  the  90 
years  of  his  life  he  changed  his  residence 
93  times,  finding  it  easier  to  move,  it  is 
said,  than  to  clean  house.  At  the  age  of 
76  he  signed  himself  "The  Old  'Mmji  with 
a  Mania  for  Drawing,"  but  his  thoughts 
were  all  of  the  future.  "When  I  am  80," 
he  wrote,  "I  shall  know  more;  at  90  I  shall 
have  got  to  the  heart  of  things;  at  100  I 
shall  be  a  marvel;  at  110  every  line,  even 
blot,  of  my  bnuh  will  be  ^ve."  On  his 
deathbed  he  sighed,  "Five  more  years  and 
I  should  inde^  have  become  a  painter." 
The  prints  made  from  hia  paintings,  pub- 
lished in  16  volumes,  display  a  vast  range 
of  observation.  Mountains,  rivers,  treu, 
birds,  fishes,  animals,  insects,  breaking 
waves,  flowers,  rocks,  ships,  buildings, 
utensils,  men  and  women  at  all  kinds  at 
occupations,  comic  and  fantastic  figures; 
even  gods,  saints,  heroes,  warriors,  drag- 
ons, and  fabulous  beasts,  all  take  life 
under  his  restless  brush.  The  sets  of 
prints  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests  are 
the  "Thirty-six  Views  of  Fuji,"  the 
"Bridges,"  the  "WaterfalU,"  the  "Hundred 
Poems  Explained  by  the  Nurse,"  the  "Ten 
Poets  of  China  and  Japan."  The  land- 
scape work  of  Hoknsid,  forming  almost 
an  Illustrated  guidebook  to  the  famous 
views  and  favorite  resorts  of  Japan,  was 
continued  by  Hiroshige,  who  is  less  elemental  but 
more  full  of  charm,  and  whose  influence  on  Eu- 
ropean painting  has  been  wider  than  that  of 
any  other  Japanese  painter.  Hiroshige  gives 
us  exquisite  impressions  of  twilight,  mist,  moon- 
rise,  snow,  and  fireworks.  It  is  a  Hiroshige  mo- 
tive that  Whistler  presents  in  "Battcrsea 
BridRC." 

Sculpture.   Spinning  with  the  sixth  eontuij. 
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1.  TERflA  COTTA  STATUE,  polyohromatia,  at  Todaijl,  naar  Nara.     VIII  Cantuiy. 

2.  WOODEN  STATUE,  polychromatia,  half  llf*  alia.  XII  Cantury. 
8.  THE  HONDO  (Chlaf  Templa)  of  HoriujI,  Vamato.    Vlt  Cantury. 
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Japanese  sculptors  expressed  thnDselrea  in  wood 
and  metal,  but  seldom  used  stone.  Noteworthy 
are  the  wooden  statues  dating  from  the  eighth 
century,  preserved  at  Nara,  portraying  the  In- 
dian Buddhists,  Asangha  and  Vaaabandhu,  in 
dignified  pose  and  wiUi  stately  linee;  and  the 
eleventh-century  colossal  temple  guardians  of 
the  great  ^te  of  Todaiji.  The  most  perfect 
of  toe  ancient  bronzes  is  the 
^[reat  image  of  Bhaicha^jyasuru 
in  the  t^ple  of  Yakuwiji  at 
Nara,  attributed  to  a  Korean 
monk  of  the  seventh  century. 
From  an  early  period  the  orna- 
mentation of  arms  and  armor 
was  elaborate,  reaching  its  height 
in  the  twelfth  century  in  the  ar- 
mor of  the  Japanese  Bayard, 
Yoehitsnne,  that  is  still  preserved 
at  Nara.  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century  b^an  the 
elaborate  decoration  of  swords 
with  engraved  metal  guards  (tsu- 
bas)  often  inlaid  wiUi  gold  and 
silver.  During  the  seventeenth 
century  the  use  of  tobacco  be- 
came common,  and  a  kind  of  but- 
ton or  toggle  (netaitke)  was  rat- 
ployed  to  fasten  the  pouch  to 
the  girdle.  The  love  and  ex- 
pense that  the  gentry  bestowed 
upon  sword  hilt  and  guard  were 
devoted  by  commoners  to  pipe 
and  netsuke.  The  name  okimono 
is  applied  to  carved  animals  and 
deccwativfl  objects  in  metal, 
wood,  and  ivory,  not  having  any 
special  use  or  value. 

The  Japanese  name  for  bronze, 
kara-kane  { Chinese  metal ) ,  shows 
whence  came  knowledge  of  the 
alloy.  From  an  early  period  the 
Japanese  bronze  casters  have  un- 
derstood how  to  model  in  wax 
and  how  to  emplov  a  hollow  re- 
movaUe  core,  althoiigh  making 
colossal  statues  like  that  of 
Lochana  Buddha  at  Nara,  138 
feet  hi^h  and  weighing  650  tons, 
in  sections  in  situ.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  rare  and  exquisitely 
beautiful  patinas  the  Japanese 
are  unexcelled. 

TestUea.    Japaaiese  textiles 
are  by  no  means  eqnal  to  those 
of  the  Chinese.   No  pile  rugs  or 
tapestries  of  great  merit  have  come  down  from 
antiquity.    Some  of  the  modern  brocades  and 
velvets  and  embroideries  are  masterpieces  of 
ingenuity  and  patience,  but  by  no  means  to  be 
classed  decoratively  with  the  ^eat  Chinese  and 
European  classic  examples.    The  modem  Jap- 
anese imitations  of  Gobelin  tapestries  made  at 
Eyoto,  though  praised  without  reservation  by 
some  critics,  are  unworthy  to  be  named  in  the 
same  breath  with  the  great  products  of  French- 
Flemish  looms.   For  Japanese  lacquer  and  ceram- 
ics, see  LaoQum  WoaK;  Pottebt;  Pobcelaik. 

Architecture.  As  compared  with  that  of 
China,  the  architecture  of  Japan  is  less  massive, 
the  great  overhanging  curved  roof  forming  the 
chief  motive  of  l£e  design,  which,  even  more 
than  the  rounded  and  swelling  cupola  in  a  domed 
church  of  Europe,  gives  character  to  the  whole. 
The  oommwi  use  of  timber  even  for  buildings 


meant  to  be,  and  sufficiently  proved  to  be,  voy 
lasting  has  deprived  Japanese  arehiteetnre  of 
the  monumental  possibilities  of  wall,  colonnade, 
and  areh.  The  building  of  the  country  is  there- 
fore timber  construction  very  like  in  principle 
to  that  of  mediteval  Europe,  but  more  dignified 
than  that,  because  there  was  in  the  Eastern  land 
no  overmastering  style  of  mascmry  architecture. 


FAOS  noM  TKi  GWA-ru  (coLLacmoH  or  btudim)  bt  Hoamux, 

like  that  of  the  vaulted  biiildii^i;8  of  Gothic  or 
of  neoclassic  type,  to  restrain  its  development. 
Whatever  was  to  be  done,  architecturally  speak- 
ing, in  Japan  was  perforce  done  with  tiie  trees 
of  the  mountain  forests;  whereas  in  Eun^ 
wood  was  in  general  employed  only  for  the  less 
important  and  less  monumental  stmcturee.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  the  architecture  of  Japan 
seems  to  a  European  rather  uniform  in  charao* 
ter,  but  a  profounder  lamination  shows  diver- 
gences as  great  in  the  different  forms  and  char- 
acteristics of  Japanese  buildings  as  we  find  in 
the  buildings  of  any  European  land.  The  differ- 
ence from  century  to  century  is  less,  however; 
and  this  because  of  the  admitted  slowness  of  all 
change  among  Asiatics,  and  also  because  of  the 
deliberate  action  of  so  many  rulers  of  Japan  in 
keeping  new  forei^  influences  away  from  the 
land.  In  detail  there  are  one  or  two  exceptional 
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diaracteriBtioB  whidi  Tesnlt  from  tba  custom  of 
building  in  wood  and  framework.  This  frame- 
work has  its  own  necessary  characteristics;  and 
these  are  heightened  and  emphasized  by  the  use 
the  Japanese  have  made  of  ^em.  Next  to  the 
broad  eaves  and  the  exquisitely  subtle  concave 
curves  of  the  roofs,  one  notices  the  effective  use 
of  multiple  bracketing  of  great  ingenuity.  Very 
effective  also  is  the  decorative  treatment  of 
metal  holders  for  the  points  of  support  and  the 

Saints  where  one  timber  is  secured  to  anotiier. 
list  as  the  floor  beams  in  European  buildings 
are  often  hung  in  "stirrups"  of  wrought  iron,  so 
in  Japan  a  metal  mount  especially  affected  to 
the  purpose  will  mark  the  insertion  of  one  tim- 
ber into  another,  the  crossing  of  two  timbers  of 
equal  size,  and  also  the  base  and  top  of  a  pil- 
lar, whether  of  wood  or,  as  sometimes  happens, 
of  stone.  The  interior  of  the  often  represented 
Phcenix  Hall  of  the  Shc^uns  of  the  Fujiwara 
race  reigning  in  the  eleventh  century  of  the 
Christian  era  has  retained  almost  unchanged  the 
beautiful  interior  effect  produced  by  this  system 
of  construction  in  wood  and  metal.  These  metal 
motmts  are  often  exquisitely  ornamented  and 
gilded  in  different  hues  of  gold.  The  wooden 
members  which  they  strengthen  and  adorn  are 
lacquered  in  rich  and  deep  colors,  superbly  fin- 
ished. All  the  framing  is  executed  with  extraor- 
dinary preclsicm  and  defiance  both  of  design  and 
fitting. 

The  chief  monuments  of  Japanese  architecture 
are  temple  groups,  consisting  in  many  cases  of 
a  pagoda,  temples,  halls,  and  gates ;  but  in  others 
ihs  pagoda  is  wanting.  These  groups  are  built 
cm  terraces  approached  by  stairways  and  planted 
or  aurroonded  with  flowers,  trees,  and  shntb- 
bery.  Prvhably  tiie  oldest  ia  the  grcrap  of 
Horiuji.  near  NKn.  (593  a.d.)  ;  that  of  Yakushiji 
(680)  is  even  more  celebrated.  At  Kyoto,  an- 
other important  monastic  temple  centre,  are  ex- 
amples of  a  later  and  more  magnificent  style, 
lacking  the  charm  of  the  early  simplicity.  The 
great  monastery  of  Obaku-san  is  ute  finest  ex- 
ample of  the  Zen  temple  architecture  of  the 
Kamakura  period,  during  which  loftiness  came 
to  be  sought  after  in  the  interior  design ;  while 
the  lyeyasu  shrine  and  the  temple  groups  at 
Nikko  display  the  final  flamboyant  gorgeousness 
of  the  style  in  its  early  decline,  which  began 
under  the  Tokugawa  dynasty,  after  1603.  The 
modem  architecture  of  Japan  in  part  reteins 
the  old  traditions,  but  these  tend  to  decay  before 
the  persuasive  and  destructive  influence  of  West- 
em  models. 

mbliognpliy.  On  painting  and  the  decora- 
tive arts,  ccmsalt:  William  Auderscm,  Pictorial 
Arts  of  Japan-  (London,  1886) ;  Id.,  Catalogue 
of  Japanese  and  Chinese  Paintinga  in  the  British 
Museum  (ib.,  1886).  Consult  also:  Audaley  and 
Bowes,  Ceramic  Art  of  Japan  (2  vols.,  ib.,  1876)  ; 
Gierke,  Japanische  Malereien  (Berlin,  1882); 
Audsley,  Ornamental  Arts  of  Japan  (2  vols., 
London,  1882-85);  Louis  Gonse,  L'Art  japonais 
(2  TC^B.,  Paris,  1883);  and  especially  the  folio 
volume  issued  by  the  Japanese  Imperial  Com- 
mission at  the  Paris  Kxposition  of  1900,  His- 
toire  de  I'art  du  Japon  (ib.,  1900);  Frank 
Brinkley,  Art  of  Japan  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1901)  ; 
Sadakachi  Hartmann,  Japanese  Art  (London, 
1904)  ;  Strange,  Japanese  Illustration:  History 
of  the  Arts  of  Wood-Cutting  and  Color-Printing 
in  Japan  (New  York,  1905) ;  Edward  Dillon, 
Art8  of  Japan  (Chicago,  1909) ;  W.  von  Seid- 
litz,  History  of  Japanese  Color  Prints  (Phila- 


delphia, 1910) ;  E.  F.  FenoUosa,  £poc^  of  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  Art  {2  vols..  New  York, 
1911) ;  Lawrence  Binyon,  Fligh*  of  the  Dragon: 
An  Essay  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art  in 
China  and  Japan  (ib.,  1911) ;  Oscar  MOnster- 
berg,  Japan's  Kunst  (Brunswick,  1908);  J.  F. 
Blacher,  The  A  B  C  of  Japanete  Art  (Lon- 
don, 1912) ;  M.  B.  Huish,  Japan  and  its  Art  (Sd 
ed.,  ib.,  1912) ;  Lawrence  Binyon,  Painting  m 
the  Far  East  (2d  ed..  New  York.  1913).  There 
is  no  book  which  deals  comprehensively  with  the 
architecture  of  Japan,  Josiah  Condor,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Brit' 
ish  Architects  (London,  1886-87),  treats  the 
subject,  and  so  does  McClatebie  in  the  Reports 
and  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
vol.  vii,  part  iii.  The  arrangement  and  con- 
atructioa  of  .dwelling  houses  are  described  by 
E.  S.  Morse  in  Japanese  Homes  mtd  their  Sur- 
roundings (Boston,  1886).  There  is  a  valuable 
chapter  in  Dresser,  Japan:  Its  AroMtecture,  Art, 
and  Art  Manufactures  (New  York,  1882),  and 
also  much  in  the  book  of  the  Japanese  Im- 
perial C^ommission  of  1900  (Paris,  1900);  also 
an  excellent  article  by  R.  A.  Oam  under  the 
title  "Japan,"  in  Sturgis,  Dictionary  of  Archi- 
tecture (New  Yorl^  190));  id.,  Impressions  of 
Japanese  Architecture  and  the  AUied  Arte  (ib., 
1905). 

JAPANESE  BEAB.    Bee  Bbab. 

JTAPAKESE  DEEB.  The  name  in  England, 
where  this  deer  has  been  introduced  into  parks, 
of  the  sika  (Cervus  sika).    See  Sika, 

JAPANESE  ZANaUAGE.  The  most  im- 
portant member  of  a  very  small  family  of  lan- 
guages. Its  nearest  relatives  are  Lnc^nan  and 
the  languages  spoken  in  the  little  idanda  whidi 
lie  between  Japan  and  Loo-dioa  Ob  the  Asiatic 
ccmtinent  Korean  resembles  it  in  grammatical 
stmcture  and  more  remotely  in  etymolt^.  It 
is  not  related  to  Ainu  or  to  Chinese.  ISfforts  to 
find  other  members  of  the  family  and  to  estab- 
lish more  distant  relationships  have  been  made 
in  various  directions,  but  with  little  success. 
It  is  called,  somewhat  vaguely,  Altaic;  but  the 
identifications  are  not  very  convincing,  and  the 
results  thus  far  cannot  be  nmrctod  as  scicntifl- 
cally  estaUidied. 

Cautracteriatles.  Words  and  inflections  are 
often  formed  by  loosely  joining  words  and  parts 
of  words  to  other  words,  and  so  the  language  is 
described  as  agglutinative.  Native  grammarians 
divide  ito  words  into  two  classes,  uninflected  and 
inflected.  The  former  includes  nouns,  pronouns, 
numerals,  postpositions,  and  some  adjectives 
whidi  are  really  nouns.  The  inflected  words 
are  most  of  the  adjectives  and  verbs.  Nouns  do 
not  distinguish  gender,  number,  or  case.  The 
apparent  exceptions  really  conform  to  the  rule, 
for  when  the  distinction  of  sex  is  imperative  it 
is  formed  by  using  a  special  word,  and  when 
number  must  be  indicated  there  is  reduplication 
or  the  use  of  words  signifying  number.  There 
are  no  personal  pronouns;  but  when,  in  excep- 
tional cases,  a  prcmoun  is  required,  certain  nouns 
are  used  which  retain  in  common  conversation 
their  ordinary  meanings.  ReliUive  pnmonns  are 
wholly  wanting,  the  relative  word  or  clanae  be- 
ing placed  before  the  word  qualified,  aa  we  nay 
say  "tbe  murdered  man"  for  "the  man  who  was 
murdered."  There  is  no  article,  and  our  prepod- 
tions  are  represented  by  postpositions,  the  latter 
having  certain  uses  which  have  no  equivalent  in 
European  prepositions.  The  verb  also,  in  some 
of  its  aspects,  differs  widely  from  the  verb  in 
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languages  more  familiar  to  ourselves.  It  U  oon- 
jugated  in  three  tenses,  past,  present,  and  future, 
Dtti  in  a  wide  range  of  mooda — probable,  condi- 
tional, concessive,  frequentative,  imperaUve.  It 
has,  however,  neither  numlier  nor  person,  and, 
(me  might  also  add,  it  has  only  ^e  present 
tense;  for  its  past  tense  denotes  primarily  cer- 
tainty and  is  used,  therefore,  sometimes  of  the 
presoit  and  even  of  the  future.  •The  future  de- 
notes uneertainty  and  is  used  therefore  some* 
times  of  the  present  and  even  of  the  past  The 
past  toiae  is  used  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  past 
time  when  the  emphasis  is  upon  the  tense,  but 
often  a  second  verb  is  introduced  in  the  present 
showing  that  it  is  the  dominant  point  of  view, 
as  if  one  should  say  "Is  it  that  von  Iiave  been 
in  Russia  t"  The  moods  differ  from  our  own. 
There  is  no  infinitive,  and  there  are  forms  not 
found  in  our  ordinary  conjugations — concessive, 
decorative,  hypothetical,  and  the  like^  with 
negative  forms  oorresponding  thronghotit.  The 
tenninations  are  other  verbs,  fragments  of  verbs, 
or  postpositions.  Most  adjectives  are  conjugated 
like  verbs,  and  the  adverbs  are  adjectives  witii 
a  certain  termination.  Adjectives  are  in  the 
positive  degree  only,  thoo^  sometimes  <!<mipari- 
Bon  is  indicated  by  a  word  corresponding  to 
"than,"  and  the  «uperlative  by  various  words 
signifying  "most."  The  lack  of  distinctions  of 
persons  is  made  good  in  part  by  the  use  of 
honorific  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  words  which  them- 
selves convey  differences  in  the  degree  of  estima- 
tion in  whidi  |>ersons  and  thinj^s  are  held.  Con- 
junctions are  in  part  postpositions,  and  in  part 
they  are  supplied  through  inflections  of  the 
verb.  Two  sets  of  numerals  are  employed,  the 
Chinese  and  the  native  Japanese,  but  the  latter 
extend  only  to  10.  Auxiliary  numbers  are  com- 
mon.  Similar  numerals  are  used  sparini^y  in 
Ti!"g*^ffc,  as  sheets  of  paper,  blades  of  grass, 
head  of  cattle,  and  the  like;  but  the  Japanese 
use  such  ezpressicaiB  lavishly,  certain  ones  ap- 
plying  to  whole  classes  of  objects,  so  many  long, 
round  ones,  so  many  fiat  ones,  and  as  the  usage 
is  fixed  a  mistake  in  a  numeral  produces,  as  in- 
deed in  English,  a  ludicrous  effect.  In  pro- 
nunciation <£e  vowel  sounds  closely  resemble  the 
Italian,  and  the  consonanto  can  be  represented 
by  the  English  letters,  ^  g,  and  «  bang  want- 
ing. In  diphthongs  efwA  vowd  rrtains  its  sepa- 
rate value.  In  many  instancee  "dear"  conso- 
nants, i.e.,  surds,  are  changed  to  '^addled,"  i-e., 
sonants.  Syllables  are  open,  and  acc^t  is  so 
slight  that  it  may  be  disregarded.  The  chief 
rule  of  syntax  is  that  the  qualifying  word  or 
clause  precedes  the  word  or  clause  qualified. 
The  verb  is  last  in  the  sentence  and  as  a  sen- 
tenoe  is  supposed  to  contain  a  oamplete  state* 
ment,  however  complicated,  the  mind  is  oftoi 
held  long  in  suspense.  Most  affirmations  are 
without  true  subjects,  active  verbs  being  em- 
ployed often  without  a  subject,  the  tendency 
hang  to  remark  "with  reference  to"  somebody 
or  sometiiing.  It  follows  that  the  distincticm 
between  active  and  passive  voices  and  verbs  is 
not  precisely  the  same  as  in  other  languages. 

The  Bi>oken  and  Written  Porms.  The  lan- 
guage diners  in  grammatical  forms  and  in  vo- 
cabulary in  its  spoken  and  written  forms, 
making  a  twoMd  sories  of  grammars  and  dic- 
tionaries necessary.  In  the  written  language 
there  are  also  marked  distinotions — the  archaic, 
classical,  Sinico-Japanese,  epistolary,  etc.  The 
oldest  specimens  we  have  go  back  to  the  eighth 
century  a.d.,  but  they  are  unintelligible  to  all 
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but  spedat  studoitfl.  At  a  sliU  earlier  period 
the  Chinese  language  had  already  influenced  the 
Japanese,  and  many  Chinese  words  are  embedded 
in  the  Japanese,  disguised  and  naturalized.  But 
from  the  ninth  century  onward  Chinese  has  been 
the  language  of  the  learned,  taking  the  place  of 
Latin  in  Europe.  The  talk  of  educated  men  is 
unintelligible  to  the  common  people  so  full  Is  it 
of  Chinese  words  and  phrases.  In  our  day  the 
use  of  Chinese  has  increased,  since  Its  mono- 
syllables offer  nnequaled  facilities  for  the  coin- 
age of  sdentiflo  terms,  and  the  whole  termi- 
nology of  modern  science  has  been  translated 
into  Chinese  compounds  by  the  Japanese.  The 
result  is  mystifying  to  a  Chinaman,  because  of 
the  unfamiliar  use  and  collocation  of  the  ideo- 
graphs, as  well  as  fr<»Di  the  retention  of  the 
order  of  the  Japanese  sratence  and  its  grammati- 
cal structure  in  the  ordinair  written  styles. 
The  pnmnneiation,  too,  of  Chinese  in  Japan  is 
traditional,  derived  from  teachers  who  spcdce 
dialects  which  have  ceased  to  exist  in  China. 
Unfortunately  there  are  two  traditions  and  both 
in  use,  complicating  a  situation  which  has  in- 
herent difficulties  enough. 

As  the  Japanese  had  no  writing  previous  to 
the  introduction  of  Chinese,  the  Chinese  ideo- 
graphs are  used  phonetically,  as  well  as  for  the 
ezpreninn  of  ideas.  Thus,  in  Japan  names  are 
wnttcn  with  the  ide<^aphs  without  r^^d  to 
the  meaning  implied,  and  originally  pure  Japa- 
nese litora^re  'was  thus  written,  certain  ideo- 
graphs being  associated  with  definite  sounds. 
But  the  result  was  cumbersome  in  the  extreme, 
the  long,  polysyllabic  Japanese  words  not  lend- 
ing themselves  to  this  treatment.  In  course  of 
time  the  ideogr^hs  were  abbreviated  and  finally 
took  on  tiie  form  (rf  the  kana,  the  syllabary.  It 
is  in  two  forms — ^the  kaMevm  and  the  hiragana, 
the  former  used  chiefly  for  names.  The  kata- 
kana  are  fashioned  out  of  the  square  or  book 
form  of  Cfaiiiese  characters,  the  hiragana  frtmi 
the  cursive.  The  kana,  for  mnemonic  purposes, 
is  arranged  in  two  orders — one  composing  a  verse 
of  Buddhist  poetry  written  by  KObO  Dai^i  (q.v.) 
which  sets  forth  the  vanity  and  brevity  of  life, 
and  the  other  the  table  of  "SO  sounds,"  thon^ 
t^ere  are  really  but  47.  For  convenience  in 
touuliterating  Chinese,  however,  a  letter  r^re- 
senting  «  has  been  added.  AU  purely  Japanese 
words  and  ^Uables  end  vitii  a  vowel  sonnd. 
The  kua  is  thus  used  as  an  alphabet,  repre- 
senting E^llables  instead  of  consonants  and 
voirels.  By  the  change  of  surds  to  sonants  in 
certain  instances,  and  by  the  distinction  of  long 
and  short  vowels,  the  number  ot  syllables  Is 
considerably  increased. 

Bibliograpl^.  Satow  and  Masakata, 
lUhrJapaneae  Dictimary  of  the  8pokm  Lan- 
guage (2d  ed.,  London,  1879);  B.  H.  Chamber- 
fain,  Tk0  Japanese  Language  (ib.,  1887) ;  W.  Q. 
Aston,  Orammar  of  the  Japanese  Spoken  Lan- 
guage (Yokohama,  1888) ;  Imbrie,  Handbook  of 
English-Japanese  Etymology  (Tokyo,  1889)  ; 
Gubbine,  Dictionary  of  Ghineae-Japanese  Words 
(3  vols.,  London,  1889) ;  B.  H.  Chamberlain, 
Handbook  of  Colloquial  Japanese  (ib.,  1898); 
W.  G.  Aston,  Grammar  of  the  Japanese  Wri**»fi 
Language  (ib.,  1904) ;  Hermann  Plaut,  Japor 
nisohe  Konvereations — Orammatik  (Heidelb^, 
1904);  Prentys  and  Sasamoto,  Japanese  for 
Daily  Use  (New  York,  1905). 

JAPAJTBSE  LITEBATUBE.  The  litera- 
ture of  Japan  falls  into  three  groups  correspond- 
ing to  three  periods  in  the  nation's  history. 
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The  first  represents  primitWe  Japan  still  feelintf 
foreign  influence  but  slightly.  The  literature  is 
in  archaic  Japanese,  though  already  Chinese 
words  and  marlcs  of  Chinese  civilization  may  be 
detected.  The  traditions,  hymns,  and  prayers 
of  Shinto  (the  way  of  the  gods)  came  fnan  im- 
memorial antiquity  by  oral  tra4itioD  and  were 
reduced  to  writtot  form  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eil^th  eoitory  AJh  The  Ko-fi'hi  (Beoord  of 
indent  Hatters)  is  the  moat  important  member 
of  this  group  and  perhaps  the  most  impwrtant 
work  produced  in  Japan.  It  has  been  eaUed  the 
Bible  of  the  Japanese,  althou|^  it  contains 
neither  doctrine  nor  ethics.  It  is  a  mass  of 
loosely  connected  and  fragmentary  l^ends  and 
annals,  setting  forth  the  history  of  the  world, 
l,e.,  Japan,  from  the  Divine  Ag^  the  beginning. 
Its  ^rst  tnietworthy  date  is  in  the  middle  of  tu 
filth  eentniy  ajd.,  but  its  materials  beewne 
scanty  in  proportion  to  their  historic  trust- 
worthiness. The  book,  however,  contains  most 
TOluable  natter  for  the  critical  scholar,  being 
his  most  important  source  for  the  reconstruction 
of  ancient  Japan.  Even  in  the  eighth  century 
J^MUi  was  feeling  the  mi^ty  influence  of  the 
Chinese  civilization,  and  thenceforth  sdiolars 
studied  its  language  and  literature,  while  they 
left  pure  Japanese  to  rtmiance  and  poetry  ami 
trifles,  the  amneanent  of  women,  and  of  men  fn 
their  lighter  mooA.  Archaic  Japanese,  already 
unintelligible,  gave  way  to  classical  forms,  and 
women  ftimished  the  models  of  literary  style. 
Thi»  literature  reached  its  culminaticHi  in  the 
capital,  Kyoto,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 
It  reflects  the  elegant,  trifling,  and  immoral  life 
of  the  court  in  romances  which  show  the  ena- 
tcans  and  muiners  <d  the  period  aooaratdy  mad 
tediously.  Hie  novels  are  strings  of  Inadents 
withont  nnlty  or  attentim  to  the  relaticm  of 
diaracter  to  event,  with  supernatural  marvels 
interspersed,  and  palace  intrigue  as  the  chief 
interMt.  The  poetry  is  more  attractive  from  its 
curious  unlikeness  to  other  verse.  It  has  neitiier 
rhyme  nor  quantity  nor  parallelism,  but  consists 
simply  of  alternate  lines  of  flve  and  seven  sylla- 
bles, the  usual  "poem"  containing  31  OTllablee  in 
all,  two  pi^n  of  five  and  seven,  with  a  final  seven 
added.  A  lew  poems  are  longer,  and  a  later 
form  restricts  the  ^llables  still  mors  severdy  to 
17.  But  even  within  these  narrow  limits  room 
is  found  for  "pillow  words,"  mere  ornaments 
without  significance  used  as  "rests"  for  other 
words.  The  subjects  are  as  few  as  the  syllables 
— ^irds,  flowers,  mountains,  the  moon,  the  rain, 
and  snow,  the  autumn  leaves,  the  wind,  and 
other  themes  associated  with  them.  Often  the 
verse  merdy  hints  a  piotnre  whidi  the  reader's 
imagination  must  oomplete.  There  are  travds, 
too,  and  diaries,  and  tniscellanies  fllled  with  re- 
flections and  fandes.  After  the  tenth  century 
few  additions  of  value  were  made  to  this  litera- 
ture. It  continued  to  l>e  cultivated,  but  it  re- 
volved around  the  same  trite  subjects,  imitated 
the  same  models,  and  was  capable  of  no  further 
develwment.  In  the  sercnteoith  and  elffhteentii 
centuries  a  gronp  of  scholars  attempted  to  re- 
vive the  awMnt  nlth,  Shinto,  in  its  pure  form. 
As  a  part  of  thdr  endeavor,  they  wrote  in  pure 
Japanese  attempting  to  exclude  all  Chinese  de- 
ments; but  the  literary  fashion  never  extended 
very  far,  nor  did  it  produce  important  results. 
In  modem  times  a  vast  formless  literature  has 
been  created  for  the  masses,  for  the  greater  part 
novels,  in  the  colloquial  or  in  a  simple  written 
style  paying  little  attention  to  the  canons  of 
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dasdeal  Japanese  liteimtnre.  Naturally  it  la 
ignored  by  educated  men. 

Doubtless  even  the  flrst  oolleetions  of  tradi- 
tions and  rituals  were  made  because  Chinese  in- 
fluence was  already  powerful,  and  th^  were 
put  in  written  form  only  the  aid  of  Chinese 
ideographs.  Buddhism  won  Japan  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  oenturiea  AJt.  and  broni^t  wlUi  M 
Chinese  dvilization.  Henceforth  Chinese  litcn- 
ture  in  form  and  inatt«  was  supreme^  1%e  fo- 
ji-hi  was  given  its  written  form  in  archaic  Jap* 
anese  in  the  year  712  A.D.,  and  it  was  followed 
in  the  year  720  by  the  Nihongij  which  covered 
much  the  same  ground,  but  was  written  in  Chi- 
nese. As  Rome  in  language,  ideals,  philost^hy, 
law,  and  literature  ruled  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  so  did  China  infloenoe  Japan.  Hie  Chineee 
dasdos  were  the  modds  ai  ityl^  as  th^  were 
the  onqnestioned  authority  tn  rdigion  and 
morals.  Buddhism  brouofat  its  volominons 
works,  historical,  doctriiuu,  sectarian,  polemic, 
exegetical,  philosophical,  with  it,  and  the  J^ 
anese  set  themsdves  to  master  and  apprt^ri^ 
these  riches.  Nothing  new  of  importance  was 
produced,  if  we  except  possibly  the  canonical 
writings  of  the  Shm  sect,  whuh  is  aoooonted 
heratieal  by  all  the  rest  and  as  a  matter  of  bet 
denlcfl  what  Buddha  affirmed  and  for  the  most 
part  aflSrms  what  he  denied.  From  the  twelfth 
century  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
oentury  Japan  was  tormented  l^  feudal  strife. 
Letters  were  cultivated  by  monks,  and  evm  in 
the  seventeenth  oentury  it  required  an  argument 
to  persuade  the  hij^er  classes  that  lettm  were 
for  othen  besides  priests.  With  the  final  restcm- 
tion  of  peaoe  iind«r  the  Tdcogawa  fanily  <  1003- 
1868)  tnere  was  a  revival  of  learning.  China 
again  gave  the  impulse,  hut  it  was  no  longer 
the  Bnddhistie  China  of  the  sixth  oentury,  fw 
the  literati  had  by  this  time  rejected  the  Indian 
faith  and  had  set  forth  Confucianism  as  a  fuOf 
devdoped  ^ilosophy  and  cosmogony.  Intro* 
duced  into  Japan  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth oentury,  this  was  thenceforth  the  rdigicB 
of  the  higher  classes,  and  Buddhism  was  left 
to  prieete,  w(uneii,  and  the  iniorant  masses.  But, 
as  before  Japan  added  litue  to  the  oontrtdling 
ideas  of  uie  new  learning.  It  impnted  the  vary- 
ing schods  of  Chinese  thoni^t,  fought  over  anew 
the  same  battles  with  the  same  arguments  and 
Illustrations,  but  there  was  no  native  devdop- 
ment.  Chinese  language,  history,  literature,  and 
poetry  furnished  modda  which  satisfied  all  liter- 
ary needs.  Yet  it  was  not  mere  oc^ying,  nor 
was  the  change  wholly  superficial,  for  tiie  two 
onpirea  are  animated  hy  different  niirits,  and 
these  are  shown  In  thdr  respeeUve  literatarea, 
so  that  Siiuco-Jiq>anese  is  entitled  to  a  place  bv 
itsdf  and  is  scHuetiiing  more  than  a  mere  braiH» 
of  the  greater  literature  of  its  more  original 
neifj^bor. 

Agnin  in  the  present  age  Japanese  litomtnre 
has  undergone  a  transformation.  The  style  It- 
sdf has  changed,  though  still  hdd  in  the  bondage 
of  the  Sinio^apanese;  but  newspapers  and  re- 
views with  the  popularization  of  knowledge  no 
longer  permit  the  maintoianee  of  the  rigid 
etandaros  of  the  past.  Beddes,  the  aoqvalntaMS 
with  the  whcde  range  of  Chinese  literature  which 
the  older  f<»ms  presupposed  no  loi^ier  exists  ex* 
cept  for  spedalists.  As  in  the  sevmteenth  oen- 
tury the  orthodox  Confudan  philosophy  sup* 
planted  the  earlier  Buddhist  teaching,  so  now 
nave  Chinese  literature  and  falstoi^  given  way 
before  the  history,  {Ailoso^y,  ethics,  theology. 
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ronuuiee,  poetry,  and,  above  all,  ideiiee  of  the 
Occident.  Jud^ng  from  the  pas^  we  may  expect 
TigoroUB  aBBimilation  of  Western  literature,  and 
its  transformation  into  fomu  congenial  to  this 
people,  who,  hospitable  to  ideaa  from  foreign 
lands,  know  how  to  impress  th^selves  upon  the 
importations  and  amid  all  ebanges  to  preserve 
the  spirit  of  Old  Japan.   See  A^tholoqt. 

Biul^^aphy.  The  Trtmtaotiotu  of  the  Aai- 
atio  Boeiety  of  JofMin  (Yokohama,  1874-08; 
London,  1898  et  Beq.) ;  Chamberlain,  The  GUusi- 
col  Poetry  of  the  Japa/neae  (ib.,  1880) ;  Mitiord, 
Talet  of  Old  Japan  {6th  ed.,  ib.,  1890) ;  W.  O. 
Aston,  History  of  Japanese  lAterature  (New 
York,  1899) ;  F.  V.  Dickens  (ed.  and  tr.),  Pnmi- 
tive  and  Medkeval  Japanese  Teests  (2  vols.,  Ox- 
ford, 1906) ;  Francis  Brinkley,  Japm  (Oriental 
aer.,  8  toIb.,  Boston,  1910);  Nitobtf,  The  Jap- 
onese  Nation  (New  York,  1912). 
'  JAPAHBEOB  XUSU}.  The  mnaio  of  Japan 
is  almost  idoitical  in  form  witii  tiiat  of  China. 
From  the  fifth  century,  when  Korean  musicians 
introduced  the  stronger,  more  elaborate  type, 
Chinese  music  has  dominated,  except  in  the 
temples  where  the  priests  still  preserve  the  older 
forms.  The  only  instruments  indigenous  to  the 
island  are  the  "Yamato"  koto,  a  stringed  instru- 
ment of  13  sbings  with  a  compass  of  two  and  a 
half  oetavBs  (pentatonic),  and  the  'Yamato" 
flntew  Hie  f^  otliers  employed  are  merely 
softened  modifications  of  Chinese  instruments. 
From  time  immemorial  the  national  music  has 
been  handed  down  by  certain  chosen  families, 
and  it  is  this  spirit  of  conservatism  as  much  as 
the  pover^  of  their  musical  ingtrum^ts  which 
has  prevented  any  original  development  in  Jap- 
anese music.  In  addition  they  are  hampered  by 
a  lat^  of  imtematized  notation,  a  scale  derived 
frtnu  the  Ohinese,  and  the  unvaried  use  of  com- 
mon time.  Hie  most  noticeable  characteristics 
are  an  extensive  use  of  ehnmiatics,  the  monotwy 
of  their  melodies,  and  the  prevalence  of  the 
minor  key.  It  is  of  intowst  to  note  that  the 
national  hymn  was  composed  1^  an  emperor  and 
written  by  an  empress  in  the  seventh  century. 
Consult:  F.  T.  Piggott,  The  Muno  and  Musical 
Instruments  of  Japan  (London,  1893);  C.  Le- 
rouz.  La  musique  olassique  japonaise  (Paris, 
1010) ;  A.  Weetarp,  Japan  Ahead  m  Mutia 
(London,  1912).  A  colleetion  of  nnuie  for  koto, 
both  in  Japanese  and  EuTMteaa  notation,  was 
published  by  S.  Isawa,  at  Tokyo  in  1888.  See 
also  CHmsB  Uusio;  Kom 

lAFAHBSB  FBBSnaCOV.    Ses  PnszM- 

HON. 

JTAPANESE  POLinCAI.  PABIXBB.  See 

YAPAHB8B  BOBDT.  A  dealer's  name  for 
one  of  the  East  Indian  hill  tits  ( q.v. ) ,  frequently 
k^t  as  a  cage  bird.   

JAPAKESB  SPANIEL.    See  Spaniel. 

JAPANITCNa.  The  art  of  giving  a  coating 
of  varnish  and  other  materials  to  certain  manu- 
factures, by  which  a  glossy  surface  is  produced. 
The  varnished  articles  are  usually  submitted  to 
a  hi^  temperature  in  an  oven  in  order  to 
harden  the  coating. 

JAPAN  8BA,  Battle  or  tbx.  See  Rubso- 
jAPAinSB  Wab.   

JAPAN  TABNIBH  TBKB.  A  Japanese 
tree  which  furnishes  a  varnish.   See  Sumaor. 

JA'PHETH.  According  to  Oen.  x.  2-S,  the 
youngest  son  of  Noah,  the  brother  of  Shem  and 
Ham,  the  father  of  Oomer,  Magog,  Madai,  Javan, 
and  Tlras.    These  are  dearly  the  ep<mymons 
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ancestors  of  ancient  peoples;  and  three  of  them 
— Gcmer,  Madai,  and  Javan — ^unquestionably 
represent  the  Cimmerians,  the  Medea,  and  the 
OredcB.  Magog  (q.v.),  or  perhaps  originally 
Oo{^,  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  some  Scyth- 
ian people  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term,  and 
Tiras  probably  refers  to  the  lyrrhenians,  or 
Etruscans.  CUmier's  sons  are  said  to  be  Ash* 
kouuE,  Riphat,  and  To^armah.  Aahkenaz  (see 
ASHKBNAznc)  is  the  Hebrew  term  of  the  Assyr- 
ian Aahknza,  the  Soolotian  Scythians;  Riphat  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Pbryjgians,  but  that  is  doubt- 
ful, as  is  also  the  identification  of  Togarmah  as 
Armenians,  or  Tilgarumu.  The  eons  of  Javan 
are  Elisha,  Kittim,  Tarshish,  .and  Kodanim. 
Elisha  may  be  AlasMa  and  represent  the  Gredcs 
on  Cyprus;  Kittim  may  be  the  Macedonians; 
Tarshish  the  Tartessians  in  Spain  or  the  Dori- 
ans around  the  E^rian  Sea,  and  Bodanim, 
which  is  the  probable  reading,  the  Bhodlana. 
The  grouping  of  these  peoples  t^^gc^er  as  de- 
scendants of  Japheth  is  evidently  later  than  the 
oracles  of  Noah  in  Oen.  ix.  25-27,  in  which  the 
three  brothers  are  Shem,  Japheth,  and  Canaan, 
who  appears  as  the  youngest.  Shem  here  seems 
to  represent  a  congeries  of  Hebrew  tribes,  such 
as  Israd,  Judah,  and  probably  Moab,  Aiomon, 
EdMU,  Jerahmeel,  Kenaz,  Cain,  and  others.  Ca- 
naan clearly  included  a  group  of  kindred  ^jrrian 
peoples;  and  Japheth  is  likely  to  be  tiie  name 
of  the  Philistines,  the  Cherethites,  the  Pele- 
thitos,  the  Zakkalians,  and  others.  These  Ja- 
phethites  probably  came  for  the  most  part,  as  is 
certainly  the  case  with  the  Philistines  and  the 
Cherethites,  from  Crete. 

Canaan  is  cursed — let  him  become  a  slave  of 
his  brothers;  Shan  is  blessed;  Japhetii  also  re- 
oeivea  a  blessing— Irt  tiM  Canaanites  be  enslaved 
by  Japheth  as  well  as  by  Shem.  Tbo  presoit 
text  raads:  "let  Japheth  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
Shem."  That  could  scarcely  mean  anytiiing  else 
than  a  wish  that  the  Japhethites  might  drive 
the  Shemites  out  of  their  dwelling  places  and 
occupy  them.  Such  a  wish  is  inconceivable;  and 
it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  original  text 
read:  "let  Japheth  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Canaan." 
Such  an  oracle  must  be  earlier  than  the  inva- 
sions by  the  Philistines  of  the  territory  occu- 
pied by  Israel  and  Judah.  Since  the  Philistines 
are  first  mmticmed  as  falling  upon  Egypt  e.l200 
B.O.,  and  th^  appear  to  have  settled  upon  the 
coast  of  Syria  after  their  defeat  by  Rameses  III 
(1200-1169),  the  song  is  likely  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  twelfth  century  B.o. 

Later  some  of  these  terms  took  oa  a  wider 
significance.  Canaan  did  not  lend  itself  to  ex- 
pansicHi;  it  was  naturally  limited  to  Syria. 
Ham  to<^  the  place  of  Canaan  as  the  Mm  of 
Noah.  Shem  came  to  indude  a  number  of  peo- 
ples rightly  or  wrongly  supposed  to  be  aJdn. 
Japheth  was  made  the  ancestor  not  only  of  the 
nations  who  had  invaded  Syria  from  Crete,  but 
of  their  assumed  kindred.  The  real  kinship  of 
Cimmerians,  Scythians,  Medes,  and  Oreeks  can- 
not be  questioned.  As  for  the  Etruscans,  if 
th^  are  indicated  by  Tiras,  their  genetic  rela- 
tions have  not  yet  been  definitely  determined. 
Japheth  is  no  doubt  identical  with  lapetos,  tiie 
father  of  Prunethens}  and  there  is  probably 
*3mo  a  connection  between  Kaphti  (Cretim)  and 
Japhti  (Japhethito)  as  well  as  between  Japheth 
and  Joppa.  Consult  OOrres,  Die  Japhetiden 
(R^rensburg,  1846) ;  Knobel,  Die  VSlkertafei 
der  Genesis  {Oiessen,  1850);  Eduard  Meyer, 
Die  Israeliten  und  ihre  NadtharstSmme  (^iUe^ 
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1906);  Nathaniel  Schmidt,  "The  Bleaeing  of 
Japheth,"  in  Journal  of  Biblioal  Litmvture,  vol. 
Txxv  (BostoD,  1916) ;  and  the  oommentariea  on 
Oenesis  by  Dillmann,  Gunkel,  Driver,  and 
Skinner. 

JA'FHET  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  PATHEB. 

A  novel  br  Captain  Marry  at  (1836). 

JAPIKS,  jVpIks,  OlJBBBBT  (1603-66).  A 
Frisian  poet,  bom  at  Bolsward.  Hia  father  was 
a  burg<snaater,  and  the  son  after  an  excellent 
education  became  Bchoolmaster  at  Bolsward 
(1634).  In  his  hands  the  West  Fridan  dialect 
again  became  a  literary  tongue.  From  the 
French  he  translated  in  prose  several  poems,  and 
he  also  published  versiouB  of  the  Psalms,  His 
own  writing  was  marked  by  originality,  feelinj^ 
and  lyric  teauty.  The  Frietohe  Byr^erye  was 
first  iHiblished  in  1668;  the  edition  of  Epkcma 
(Leeuwarden,  1821)  la  siqrpkmented  by  a  gram- 
mar and  vocabnlaiy  (ib^  18SS).  Oousolt  Hal- 
bertsma,  Uulde  aam  Qijt^tmi  Jopikt  (B(dBvard, 
1824r-27). 

JAPUBA,  shB'pSff-iA'.   A  river  in  Colnnbia 

and  Braal.    See  YapubX. 

JAQXTES,  jaks  or  jftks,  on  the  stage  often  pro- 
nounced ja'kwez,  Fr.  pron.  zhftk.  1.  A  contem- 
plative character  in  Shakespeare's  As  Ton  Like 
It  ("the  melancholy  Jaques*')-  2.  A  son  of  Sir 
Rowland  de  Bois  in  Ag  Tou  Like  It.  3.  A 
miser  in  Boi  Jonaon'a  The  Gate  ia  Altered. 

JABABACA,  zhK'iA-iil'kft  (Portu^.,  from  the 
native  name).  A  venomous  crotaline  serpent 
{Lacheaia  jararaoa),  widely  distributed  over 
tropical  South  America  and  closely  related  to, 
if  not  identi(»U  with,  the  bushmaster  (q.v.)  or 
laharia,  which  it  resembles  in  colors  and  manner 
of  life. 

JABCXE,  ytix^,  Eabl  Ebnst  (1801-S2). 
A  German  jurist  and  conservative  publicist.  He 
was  bom  at  Danzig  and  studied  at  Bonn  and 
G6Utngen.  In  18^  in  Cologne  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  after  hav- 
ing been  professor  at  Bonn.  At  Berlin  in  1825 
he  became  connected  with  the  universi^  as  lec- 
turer and  founded  the  Politischee  Wo€hen3>Uitt 
(in  1831).  In  1832  he  went  to  Vienna  as  Court 
and  State  Councilor  and  as  instructor  of  the 
Princes  of  Nassau.  Among  Jarcke's  works  are: 
Hundbw^  dee  gemeinen  deutaAen  Strafr^^te 
(1827-30);  Die  franBoeiache  Bevtdutifm  wm 
18S0  (1831,  anonymously) ;  E.  L.  Sand  und  emn 
an  Kotzebue  verUbter  Mord  (1831);  Die  etSn- 
diache  Verfaaaung  und  die  deutaohen  Konatitu- 
tionen  (1834);  Vermiachte  Sckriften  (1839-54). 
With  Phillips  and  Gtfrres  be  founded  in  1839 
Hiatoriach-politiache  BlStter. 

JABDIN  D'AOCLIUATATION,  zh&r'dfiir' 
d&'kU'm&'tA'syON'  (Fr.,  garden  of  aeelimatisa- 
tion).  A  garden  of  SO  acres  forming  part  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  in  Paris,  designed  to  acclima- 
tize foreign  plants  and  animals  suitable  for  do- 
mestic or  ornamental  purposes.  It  contains, 
besides  buildings  for  the  various  animals,  a  per- 
manent exhibition  of  articles  connected  with 
gardening,  a  dairy,  an  aquarium,  greenhouses, 
an  aviary,  a  winter  garden,  establishments  for 
tattening  pooltiy  and  rearing  carrier  pigeons, 
and  several  caffis.  The  garden,  which  was  greatly 
damaged  in  1871  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  is 
a  favorite  resort. 

JABDIN  DES  PI.ANTES,  d&  nlBKt  (Fr., 
garden  of  plants).  A  botanical  and  zoological 
garden  in  Paris,  founded  at  the  b^inning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  waM  at  first  called 
Jardin  du  Roi. 


JABDINE,  jllr'din,  Sn  Wiluam  (1800-74). 
A  Scottish  naturalist,  bom  in  Edinburgh  and 
educated  at  its  university.  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  baronetcy  at  the  age  of  20.  Orni- 
thology was  the  first  of  the  natural  sciencefl  to 
claimHiis  attention,  but  he  went  on  to  the  rtndy 
<4  fishes,  monkeys,  fdid*,  pachydenni^  aiu 
nuninants,  writii^  himself  14  volumes  on  tbesa 
Bubjeete  and  on  birds  in  a  series  of  books  whidi 
he  edited  called  The  Jfaturaliaft  Librwry  (40 
vols.,  1833-46).  Sir  William  made  a  collection 
r^reeenting  6000  species  of  birds,  was  a  com- 
missioner on  the  salmon  fisheries,  member  of  the 
British  Association,  and  author  of  a  Calendar 
of  Ornithology  ( 184S ) ;  The  lehnology  of  Annan- 
dale  (1863);  BHti^  Salmonida  (1801);  The 
Bvrde  of  Qreat  Britam  and  Ireiand  (4  vds., 
1876). 

JABDIN  VkTOTtTiK,  dAT'dSn'  uAW.  A 
former  very  popular  resort  in  Paris,  founded  in 
1840  a  dancer,  Mabille.  It  was  a  favorite 
gathering  place  of  the  demimonde,  and  with  its 
brilliant  illuminations,  fountains,  flower  beds, 
and  other  attractions,  became  one  of  the  cele- 
brated si^ts  of  Paris.  The  Mabille  introduced 
many  novelties  in  dancra,  among  them  the  can- 
can, brought  in  hy  Chicard.  Hie  place  waa 
dosed  in  1876,  ftnd  its  dientage  was  abaorbed 
by  other  rimilar  resorts. 

JABOON,  jir'gOn,  or  JABOOQH,  jftr-sOBk/. 
See  ZiBooN. 

JAB/LET,  Mbs.  a  character  in  Dickens's 
Old  Gurioaity  Shop,  proprietor  of  a  waxworks 
show,  who  befriends  Littie  Nell. 

JABNAC,  zhftr'n&lE^  A  town  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Gharente,  France,  known  as  the  soens 
of  a  battle  fought  <m  Iforoh  13,  1569,  between 
26,000  Catholics  under  the  Duke  of  Anjon,  aftei^ 
ward  Henry  III,  and  16,000  Huguenota  undn 
Louis,  Prince  of  Cond£.  Hie  latter  were  onn* 
pletely  routed,  and  their  leader  was  killed.  See 

HUQDBNOTS. 

JABNDTCE,  jfira'dls,  John.  A  kind-hearted 
character  in  Dickens's  Bleak  Houae,  a  principal 
in  the  funouB  Chanoery  Boit  of  Jamdyoe  v.  Jara- 

dyce. 

JABNEVELT,   ySr'ne-felt.   Abkas  (1869- 
).    A  Finnish  ounposer,  bom  at  Wiborg. 
At  the  Conservatory  of  Helringfors  he  stodied 

{tiano  with  Busoni  and  oomposluni  with  Wege> 
ills.  Later  he  continued  his  studies  with  Bua- 
senet  in  Paris  and  Becker  in  Berlin.  He  began 
his  career  as  conductor  in  Magdd>urg,  then  went 
to  DQsseldorf,  and  from  there  as  principal  con- 
ductor to  the  Royal  Opera  of  Stockholm.  In 
1906  he  succeeded  Weg^ius  as  director  of  the 
Conserratory  in  Heluzi«fors.  Next  to  Sibdins 
(q.T.),  he  ifl  the  most  notable  amonf  early 
twentieth-century  Finnish  ocmposers.  His  worn 
include  a  symphonic  poan  Eoraholm,  two  con- 
cert overtures,  a  serenade,  a  phantasy,  and  snitea 
for  orchestra;  choral  works  with  orchestra; 
mate  chomses;  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

JABO,  Hfi'rA.  A  town  of  Leyte,  Philippines, 
situated  in  the  north  part  of  the  island,  15 
miles  west-southwest  of  Tacloban  (Map:  Philip- 
pine Islands,  E  6).    Pop.,  1903,  11,066. 

JABOCHOWSXI,  yrrft-KOv^skS,  Kazimib 
(1829-88).  A  Polish  historian,  bom  at  Sok<d- 
niki  and  educated  at  Posen  and  Berlin.  He 
took  part  in  the  Polish  uprising  of  1848,  but  in 
1862  entered  the  Pmssian  magistracy  and  re- 
signed in  1882.  He  died  soon  after  his  election 
to  the  Prussian  Diet.  His  historical  studies  deal 
especially  with  Poland  under  the  Saxmi  kings. 
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Among  them  the  more  important  are:  Teka 
Podoahiego  (1854-61);  Wielkopolaka  w  oatuie 
ftienotzej  toojny  tsnoedzkiej  (1864),  dealing 
with  the  first  Swedish  war;  Dsrieje  panowania 
Augtuta  II  (1856-74);  Opowiadania  i  atudia 
(1860-84);  Literatura  poenaiUka  (1880). 

JABOSIi&Xr,  ^'rA-slou'.  A  town  of  Oalicia. 
Austria,  and  an  important  garrison,  on  the  San 
(an  aflbiait  of  the  Vistula),  130  miles  east  of 
Cracow  by  rail  (Ifop:  Austria,  H  1).  It  lias 
evangelical,  Eoman  Catholic,  and  Greek  churches, 
and  is  an  industrial  centre,  with  manufactures  of 
textiles,  pottery,  bricks,  tutty,  pastry,  smoked 
meats,  and  spirituous  liquors.  There  is  also  a 
consi^rable  trade  in  agricultural  produce  hides, 
and  lumber.  Pop.,  ISOO,  22,660;  1010,  23,065, 
mostly  Poles.  In  the  European  War,  which  broke 
out  in  1914,  Jaroalan  was  captured  by  the  Rus- 
sians, but  was  later  retaken  the  Anstro-Ger- 
man  army.  In  ihe  second  Russian  invasion  of  Ga- 
licia  it  was  reocenpled  after  severe  fighting,  and 
the  way  to  Przemysl  (captured  in  March,  1915) 
and  Cracow  opened  up.   See  Was  ih  Etbopb. 

JABOSLAV,  jk-T(ief]kf.  A  Russian  govern- 
ment and  its  capital.    See  Yaboslav. 

J  A  BR  AH  WOOD.    See  Eucalyptus. 

JABBIO,  zbk'r&f,  Louis  Ermtn,  Chkva- 
UKB  m  (1757-91).  A  West  Indian  revolution- 
ist, born  at  Aux  Cayes,  Haiti.  He  had  no  l^ti- 
claim  to  the  name  he  bore;  but  his  father 
had  him  well  educated,  and  he  was  in  France  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  serving  as  a  captain. 
A  mulatto  himself,  he  started  a  society  in  Paris 
called  Friends  of  the  Blacks,  but  it  did  not  flour- 
ish; bo  he  sailed  for  Haiti  in  1790  with  a  supply 
of  arms.  These  he  distributed  among  the  dis- 
affected n^roes,  and  he  headed  a  band  of  700, 
which,  thrmirii  a  victory  over  the  nvulars,  ma 
increased  to  2500;  but  they  were  dneated  near 
the  river  St.  Vincent,  and  Jarric  was  tortured 
to  death. 

JAJf^RO W-ON-TYU 11  A  municipal  bor- 
ough and  seaport  in  Durham,  England,  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Tyne,  6  -miles  east  of  Newcastle 
(Map:  England,  E  2).  Formerly  a  small  col- 
liery village,  it  was  made  a  municipality  in 
1875.  Its  growth  was  due  to  the  establishment 
of  large  iron  shipbuilding  and  marine-engine 
works,  blast  furnaces,  iron  foundries,  gun,  paper, 
and  chemical  factories.  It  makes  extensive  ship- 
ments of  coal.  On  the  banks  of  Jarrow  Lake 
are  the  Tyne  docks,  with  quays,  etc.,  covering 
about  300  acres.  The  town  maintains  quays, 
an  infectious-diseases  hospital,  and  recreation 
grounds.  The  Venerable  Bede  was  bom  in  Jar- 
row  and  lived  and  wrote  and  died  in  the  Bene- 
dictine monasteiy  built  there  in  682,  of  whidi 
there  are  remains.  Pop.,  1901,  34,296;  1911, 
33.726. 

JABVBS,  jBr^es,  Jahes  Jackson  (1820- 
88).  An  American  author  and  art  collector, 
bom  in  Boston.  In  1861  he  went  to  Europe 
and  settled  in  Florence,  where  from  1879  until 
1882  he  was  Vice  Consul  and  acting  Consul.  He 
made  an  important  collection  of  Venetian  glass 
and  gave  it  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  1881. 
But  his  great  collection  was  of  early  Italian 
paintings,  and  he  wu  the  only  American  erf  his 
day  (except  Thomas  J.  Bryan,  who  gave  bis 
collection  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society  in 
1867)  who  collected  primitives.  Jarves  hoped 
that  his  collection  roiglit  become  the  nucleus  of 
an  American  museum  for  the  study  of  Italian 
art,  but  his  attempts  to  interest  the  American 
public  were  luisuccessful.   He  was  finally  com- 


pelled in  1867  to  deposit  a  large  part  of  his 
collection  with  the  trustees  of  Yale  College  as 
security  for  a  loan,  and,  beiujg  unable  to  repay 
it  in  the  agreed  period,  the  pictures  became  the 
property  of  the  collie.  They  form  the  largest 
and  most  important  collection  of  trecento  pic- 
tures in  the  United  States.  The  balance  of 
Jarves's  ocdlection  was  imnAased  by  L.  E.  Hol- 
den,  wliose  widow  in  1912  lent  27  of  the  pictures 
to  the  Ibtropcditan  Museum.  Jarves  wrote  a 
number  of  books  on  art,  among  them:  Art  Himta, 
Arohiteoture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting  (New 
York,  1855) ;  The  Art  Idea,  Bdulpture,  Painting, 
and  Arohitwture  «»  America  (Boston,  1864); 
Art  Thoughta :  The  Bcoperienoe  and  OheervatioM 
of  an  American  Amateur  tn  Europe  (ib.,  1869) 
—-all  of  which  were  often  reprinted  and  bad 
an  important  influence  in  the  right  diretttion, 
thouf^  ct  course  now  mtirely  superseded.  His 
most  important  work  was  Art  Btudiet,  the  "Old 
Maatere'^  of  Italy,  Painting  (New  York,  1861), 
dedicated  to  his  friend  Chsrles  Eliot  Norton 
(q.v.),  wiUi  43  copperplate  illustrations  from 
the  pictures  of  his  own  collection.  The  same 
year  Jarves  published  a  Deeoriptive  Catalogue 
of  his  collection,  with  explanatory  documents. 
A  catal<wue  of  the  paintings  at  New  Haven,  by 
RuBSdl  Sturgis,  Jr.,  was  publislied  in  1868.  It 
was  critically  treated  by  Sir^n,  Burlington  Mag- 
azine, liv-xv  ( 1908-00 ) ,  as  was  the  Holden  col- 
lection by  Mrs.  Berenstm,  Raeaegna  d'  Arte 
(January,  1907).  The  Bulletin  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  (1911-12)  discusses  the  Holden 
collection  and  the  Jarves  collection  of  glass. 

JAB'VZS,  Abbaham  (1739-1813).  A  Prot- 
estant Episci^a]  bishop  of  Oonneetieut.  was 
bom  at  Norwalk,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1761, 
and  was  ordained  in  England  tiiree  years  after- 
ward. He  became  rector  of  Chrut  Church, 
Middletown,  in  1765,  and  was  regarded  as  a 
Tory  sympathizer  because  of  his  opposition  to 
the  indepfoidence  of  the  American  church  during 
the  Revolution.  In  1797  he  was  chosen  second 
Bishop  of  Connecticut. 

JAB  VIS,  Edwabd  (1803-84).  An  American 
physician,  bom  at  C(Hicord,  Mass.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1826  and  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  in  1830  and  snbeequentiy  prac- 
ticed as  a  physician  successively  in  Concord, 
libiss.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Dorchester,  Mass.  He 
interested  himself  in  the  collection  of  vital  sta- 
tistics and  published  reports  and  monographs 
on  this  subject,  among  which  are:  PhyaioUtgy 
and  Health;  Elementary  Physiology;  Reports 
on  the  Number  and  Condition  of  the  Insane  and 
Idiote  in  Maaaat^waetts,  'Bit  was  for  many  years 
after  1862  presidoit  cA  tiie  American  Statistical 
Association. 

SAXTSBt  JoBH  Wbblet  (1780-1834).  An 
American  portrait  painter,  bom  in  South 
Shields,  England.  He  was  a  nephew  and  name- 
sake of  the  famous  divine,  who  kept  him  till  he 
was  five  years  old  and  then  sent  him  to  join  his 
seafaring  father  in  Philadelphia.  As  a  bc^,  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Stuart  and  of  the 
b^ibA  Matthew  Pratt,  who  greatly  encouraged 
his  aspirations  to  become  a  painter.  Leaving 
school,  he  was  apprenticed  to  mi  engraver  named 
Savage  and  learned  to  draw  and  engrave  from 
an  Siglishman  in  Savage's  employ,  Edwin  by 
name,  with  whom  Jarvis  movea  to  New  York. 
After  engraving  for  a  while  on  his  own  account, 
he  began  to  paint  portraits,  practicing  chiefly 
in  New  York.  He  also  visited  other  cities,  par- 
ticularly Baltimore,  Charleston,  and  New  Or- 
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leans,  where  he  painted  full-length  portraits  of 
Andrew  Jacksoii  and  oiher  military  and  naval 
heroes,  earning  $6000  in  six  months.  His  prin- 
cipal portraits— of  statesmen,  churchmen,  and 
naval  heroes  (1812-16)— are  in  the  City  Hall, 
Nev  York,  and  in  the  collection  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society.  There  are  two  of  his  por- 
traits in  tiiB  Metropolitan  MuBeum,  New  York. 
Jarris  was  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  artis- 
tic temperament — oonvivial,  improvident,  witfy, 
eccentric,  vain,  observant,  a  noted  story-teller, 
and  practical  joker.  His  work  suffered  from  his 
manner  of  life,  not  so  much  in  lack  of  finish  as 
in  lack  of  inspiration,  and  this  despite  his  bril- 
liant talents  and  the  fact  ihai  he  worked  hard 
to  acquire  technique,  studied  anatwny  seriously, 
and  became  an  enthusiast  in  phrenology,  thni 
a  novelty.  He  usualfy  got  tiie  okaraeter  of  sit- 
ters, but  his  best  work  is  decidedly  inferior  to 
that  of  Sully. 

JABVIS,  Samuel  Fabueb  (178&-1861).  An 
American  Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman,  the 
son  of  Abraham  Jarvia.  He  was  bom  at  Middle- 
town,  Conn^  graduated  at  Yale  in  1806,  was 
ordabwd  in  1810,  and  three  years  afterward  be- 
came rector  of  St.  James's,  New  York.  After  a 
year  in  tiie  ehiur  of  biblical  criticism  in  the 
Qeneral  Theolt^cal  Seminary,  he  was  rector  of 
St.  Paul's,  Boston  (1820-26),  then  traveled  and 
studied  in  Europe,  and  lived  in  Italy  until  1836, 
when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental 
literature  at  Trinity  (then  Washington)  Col- 
lie. He  -edited  the  Ooapel  Advocate  in  1821- 
26.  As  liistoriographer  of  the  Episcopal  church 
in  America,  Jarvis  wrote  A  Ghronologioal  Intro- 
duetion  to  the  Higtorjf  of  the  Church  (1844). 
He  published,  be^es:  The  S^igion  of  the  In- 
dian Trihee  of  North  Amerioa  ( 1820) ;  No  Union 
toith  Rome  ( 1843) ;  The  Cfhureh  of  the  Redeemed 
(1850)^ 

JASHKB,  ja'ahSr  or  j&sh'er,  BoOK  OV  (Heb. 
aepher  ha-yaahar) .  One  of  the  lost  books  of  He- 
brew literature.  It  is  quoted  twice  in  the  Old 
Testament  (Josh.  z.  13;  2  Sam.  L  18).  In  the 
first  paassige  the  refnence  to  it  is  lacking  in  the 
majority  of  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  version, 
and  the  Syriac  has  eifra  de  teehkehata,  Ixwh 
of  praise  songs';  while  in  the  second  the  Greek 
has  piBXLip  Tov  eMovt,  biblion  tou  euthoue,  and 
the  Syriac  sephar  aaMr,  'book  of  Ashir,'  or  'book 
of  songs,*  Jerome  translating  in  both  instances 
liber  juatorum.  It  has  been  maintained  by  some 
scholars  that  the  words  attributed  to  Solomon 
in  1  Kings  viii  12,  13,  came  from  this  ooUeetion. 
The  Gre&  version  states  that  they  were  taken 
from  the  Bo<^  of  Songs.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  the  translator  was  misled  by  a  trans- 
position of  letters  in  his  textf  the  Book  of  Jasher 
being  originally  meant.  But  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  this,  and  the  nature  of  the  poetic  frag- 
ment is  such  that  it  is  more  likely  to  have  come 
from  a  book  containing  songs  connected  with 
tiie  temple  service.  Rather  may  it  be  questioned, 
in  view  of  the  textual  ctrnditira,  whether  «Atr, 
'song*  or  'songs,'  was  not  the  original  reading  in 
the  other  passages.  Both  have  the  appearance 
of  being  later  mterpolations,  but  there  is  no 
reason  on  this  account  to  doubt  their  accuracy. 
As  to  the  meaning  of  Jasher,  many  suggestions 
have  been  made,  chief  among  them  tliat  it  sig- 
nifies 'upright'  or  'brave,'  and  that  it  refers  to 
Israel,  whidi  is  also  called  Jeshurun.  The  com- 
mand of  Joshua  to  the  sun  and  the  mo<Mi  to 
stand  still,  and  the  lament  over  Saul  and  Jona- 
than by  David,  breathe  a  spirit  that  accords 


with  other  specimens  of  early  Hebrew  poetiy. 
The  "lost  book"  naturally  attracted  iorgtm^  and 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  no 
less  than  three  different  works  purporting  to 
be  the  lost  book  of  Jasher  seem  to  have  heen 

E reduced.  The  most  famous  of  these  was  pub- 
shed  in  Naples*  16S2,  and  has  passed  thrmigh 
many  editions.  An  English  translation  was 
printed  in  Ixmdon  in  the  year  1760,  and  a  new 
translation  was  made  by  Noch  (New  York, 
1840).  The  Book  of  Jaeher  is  also  the  titie  of 
a  ritualistic  treatise  by  Jacob  ben  Meir  (died 
1171)  and  of  several  other  worlcs  of  an  ethical 
or  l^nal  character  written  by  Jewish  scholars. 

JASXnsr,  zhAs'mAn',  jAOQtTES  (1799-1864). 
A  Proven^^l  poet,  bora  at  Agen.  His  real  name 
was  Jacques  Bo&  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  hair- 
dresser, who  had  been  a  soldier  of  Napoleon. 
At  18  Jasmin  was  writing  verses  and  dressing 
hair.  Hence  his  name  "The  Barber  Poet."  His 
four  collections  of  PapiUotoa  or  Cwrl-Papera 
(1826,  1843,  1851,  1863)  were  naive  little  occa- 
sional verses,  revraling  much  native  power.  The 
Souvenirs  (1830)  are  a  winning  mixture  of 
humor  and  pathos  in  their  tale  of  his  early 
struggles  tfxr  literary  recognition.  The  BUnd 
Qiri  of  CaeMrOvUU  (\«3&\  is  aooeaslble  in  a 
good  translation  by  Longf  dlow.  Framgoum^to 
(1840),  a  narrative  poem,  is  Jasmin's  most  sus- 
tained work  and  won  general  recognition.  Jas- 
min was  received  into  the  Legion  of  Honor  in 
1846.  In  1862  his  works  were  crowned  by  the 
Academy.  He  is  the  poetic  father  of  Mistral 
(q.v.)  and  the  F«libres.  There  is  an  edition 
of  his  Works,  with  a  French  translation  (1860). 
Consult:  Rabain,  Jaamin,  sa  vie  et  see  omoree 
(Limoges,  1867) ;  Moutnmd,  Jaemin,  potte 
^Agen   (LilH  ;  Sainte-Beuve,  Portrmta 

contemporaint,  vol.  iii  (Paris,  1881-82) ;  An- 
drien,  Vie  de  Jaemin  (Agen,  1882);  Smiles, 
Barber,  Poet,  PhOanthropiat  (New  York,  1892). 

JASKnrE,  jfis'min,  or  JESSAICINS,  jfis'- 
A-mln  (OF.,  Fr.  jaemin,  from  Ar.  yasmin,  from 
Pers.  yaemin,  jasmine),' JonnttMtmi  A  genus  ot 
plants,  chiefly  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of 
Asia,  which  belong  to  the  family  Oleacen,  con- 
taining about  100  wpeeiBB  at  uuubs,  some  oi 
than  climbing  and  many  ot  them  having  exqui- 
sitely fragrant  flowers.  This  senna  has  the  ea- 
lyz  and  corolla  each  five  or  ei^t  el^^  two  sta- 


tuatarVM  amunawuamtm. 


mens  attached  to  and  included  within  the  tube 
of  the  white  or  yellow  corolla,  and  a  two-lobed 
berry,  one  of  the  lobes  ^eneraUy  abortive.  The 
common  jasmine  (Jasmmum  officinale)  is  a  na- 
tive of  ue  sooth  of  Asia,  natnndized  In  the 
south  of  Europe  as  far  nortii  as  Tirol  and  Swi^ 
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zerland.  In  more  northern  regions  it  is  much 
cultivated  in  gardens,  but  does  not  easily  en- 
dure very  severe  winters.  It  is  a  shrub  from 
0  to  10  feet  high,  with  pinnate  leaves,  the  ter- 
minal leaflet  we  largest,  and  very  fragrant 
wlute  flowers.    Its  slender,  deep-green  branches 


five  it  the  i^pearanee  of  an  evergreen.  The 
owers  are  used  for  prepuing  oil  of  jaeminfiii 
a  delicate  perfume.  It  blooms  from  June  to 
October  and  requires  a  light,  moist  soil  to  in- 
duce free  flowering.  Jeaminum  grandiflorum, 
Spanish  or  Catalouian  jasmine,  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  has  flowers  still  more  fragrant,  from 
which,  and  from  those  of  Jattninum  aambac,  oil 
of  jumine  is  also  made.   Jagmmum  Awmtl^  a 


*  vamijurr  bpbat  or  twluow  Jismm. 


very  common  greenhouse  variety,  is  hardy  in  the 
open  air  as  far  north  as  Maryland.  The  vari- 
eties of  jasmine  are  propagated  by  seeds  and 
layers,  but  the  usual  method  is  starting  cuttings 
of  the  nearly  rip^ied  wood  imder  glass. 
Cape  Jasmine  is  a  name  popularty  ^plied  to 


Elanta  belon^g  to  the  genua  Oordenia,  not  re- 
nted to  the  true  jasmines.  They  belong  to  the 
madder  family  (/^btooear)  and  are  tropical  and 
subtropical  shrubs.  The  genua  was  named  for 
Dr.  Qarden,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  who  was  a  cor- 
respcmdent  of  Linnteus.  The  best-known  spe- 
cies is  Gardenia  jatminoidea,  popularly  known 
as  Qardenia  fiorida,  brought  to  England  from 
China  (not  from  the  Cape)  in  1764.  A  double 
variety  is  a  veoy  popular  gre^ihouse  plant  and 
is  oommon  in  the  Southern  States  as  a  hardy 
outdoor  plant.  It  bears  a  large,  <^long,  orange- 
yellow  berry,  which  is  said  to  be  used  in  China 

as  a  dye^  

JASMUTE,  or  JESSAHZNIi,  Caaolina,  or 
Yellow.  A  North  American  climbing  plant, 
Oeltemium  aempervireiu,  of  the  family  Logani- 
acett,  whidi  grows  in  Vlrednia  and  southward 
upon  trees  and  fenoes  and  Dears  a  profosi^m  of 
yellow,  funnel-shaped  flowers  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, with  a  fragrance  aimilar  to  that  of  the  tme 
jasmine,  the  odor  on  a  damp  evening  or  morning 
being  almost  orerpowering.  It  has  been  recently 
used  in  medicine  as  a  sedative  antispasmodic, 
and  nervine. 

JTA^N.  The  leader  of  the  Argwauts  (q.v.). 
See  also  Mbwa;  Pxlus. 

JASON  (Gk.  'Idffwi').  A  tyrant  of  Phene  in 
Thessaly,  the  saccessor  and  the  reputed  son  of 
Lycophron.  He  came  into  prominence  early  in 
the  fourth  century  B.o.  and  undertook  to  reduce 
all  Thessaly  under  his  dominion.  By  374  b.c. 
he  had  conquered  the  chief  cities  of  Thessaly 
and  was  recognised  as  Ta^os.  He  then  collected 
a  large  army  with  the  object  of  making  himself 
master  of  all  Greece,  but  was  assassinated  in  the 
midst  of  his  preparations  (370  B.O.).  Consult 
Kent,  Hiatory  of  Thfmaaly  from  the  Earliest  Hie- 
torical  Timet  to  the  Aooeation  of  PhUip  of  Jfaee- 
ilon  {Lancaster,  Pa^  1904). 

JABON.  A  Jewish  high  priest,  son  of  Simon 
II,  and  leader  of  the  Hellenizing  party.  His 
real  name  was  Jesus,  according  to  Josephus 
{Ant.  jxii,  5,  1).  In  174  B.o.  he  was  appointed 
huh  priest  in  place  of  his  brother  by  Antiochus 
Iv.  For  liiis  office  he  Is  said  to  have  paid  a 
large  sum;  but  he  also  secured  for  the  citizens 
of  Jerusalem  the  ririits  and  privilc^fes  of  An- 
tiochians  and  was  allowed  to  build  a  gynmasinm 
and  an  ephebeum  below  the  acropolis,  near 
Mount  Zion.  Greek  games,  Greek  caps,  and 
Greek  customs  were  q)eedily  adopted.  Even  the 
priests  left  the  altar  to  take  part  in  the  games 
in  the  palsestra  and  artiflcially  concealed  their 
circumcision.  Jason  sent  a  large  oontribution 
to  Tyre  for  the  festival  of  Heroules.  In  171  B.O. 
he  was  deposed,  and  Menelans  raised  to  the 
poniiflcate.  But  when  Antiochus  marched 
against  Egypt,  in  170  B.O.,  Jason  seized  the 
opportunity  of  reinstating  himself  and  drove 
Hen^kuB  away.  The  King,  however,  upon  his 
return  from  Egypt  punished  the  city  severely 
for  what  he  deemed  rebellious  conduct.  Jason 
was  obliged  to  flee,  first  to  Egypt,  then  to  the 
Lacednmonians.  Our  knowleibe  of  his  career 
depends  upon  2  Maccabees  and  Josephus.  The 
accounts  difl!'er  in  many  reflects,  and  neither  can 
be  used  without  great  caution.  Consult:  Will- 
rich,  Juden  und  Chiechen  vor  der  makkab&iaohen 
Erhebung  (QfSttingen,  1805)  ;  Bflchler,  Tohiaden 
und  Oniaden  (Vienna,  1899) ;  Willrich,  Judaioa 
(G^ttingen,  1900) ;  Schilrer,  Qeachichte  de» 
judMohen  Volkes  (4th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1901) ;  Well- 
hausen,  Israelitische  wnd  jUdiMhe  GeeohUAte 
(7tii  ed.,  Berlin,  1914). 
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JASON  07  CYBENE,  s1-t«'ii6.  An  author 
whose  history  in  five  books  is  mentioned  in  2 
Mace,  ii,  23.  The  original  work  is  lost,  and 
known  to  us  only  in  the  ^ittnne  made  by  the  au- 
thor of  2  Maocabees.  (Bee  MaooABna,  Books 
or  THE.)  There  ia  some  evidence  that  it  was 
used  by  Oorionldes.  It  was  unquestionably  writ- 
ten in  Oreek.  Whether  Jason  was  a  Greek  or  a 
Hellenistic  Jew  is  not  altogether  known.  BOeh- 
ler  defends  the  former  opinion  and  ascribes  to 
him  thoee  parts  of  2  Maccabees  dealing  with 
the  Syrian  wars  under  Antiochus  IV,  ^tiochus 
V,  and  Demetrius  I  jqq.v.).  But  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe,  as  Willrich  has  shown,  that 
tiie  work  comprised  the  whole  history  of  the 
Hasmoiuean  dynasty,  and  that  mly  the  part  of 
it  dealing  with  events  that  occurred  between 
176  and  161  b.0.  was  epitomized.  In  that  case  it 
is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  Jew, 
He  may,  however,  have  had  access  to  written 
sources  not  of  Jewish  origin.  This  would  ac- 
«oaat  for  some  facta  that  led  Nieee  to  ascribe 
to  2  Maccabeee,  and  consequently  to  Jason,  a 
hi^er  age  and  a  greater  credibility  than  to  1 
Maccabees.  It  ia  not  likdy  that  this  view  will 
prevail.  But  even  if  preference  is  g^ven  to  1  Mae- 
eabeei^  this  may  not  affect  Jason  so  much  as  the 
antiior  oi  2  Maooabees.  The  latter  has  confess- 
edly exercised  much  freedom.  Not  only  has  he 
abridged,  but  also  added  to  and  probably  altered 
Jasoirs  work.  Koetera  and  Kamphausen  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  declare  Jason  a  fictitious  per- 
sonage behind  whose  name  the  author  Indulged 
in  puemics  a^nat  1  Maceabeee.  There  is  no 
convincing  evidence,  however,  of  acquuntanoe 
with  1  Maccabees,  and  such  a  fiction  seems  to 
most  scholars  wholly  improbable.  If  Jason's 
work  included  the  whole  dynasty,  he  must  have 
written  after  63  b.o.  But  this  is  not  certain. 
The  allusion  to  Esther  ix.  21  in  2  Mace  xv.  36 
points  to  a  time  later  than  114  b.o.,  the  anti- 
Hasmontean  bias  to  a  time  later  than  106  B.a; 
but  these  indications  only  appl^  to  the  eplto- 
ntizer.  The  'liamp  Kv/t^iraw  discovered  on  a 
temple  vail  in  B&pt  {Bevue  des  Etudea 
erecquet,  1894,  p.  297)  seems  to  belong  to  the 
third  century  b.o.,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  connection  between  this  man  and  the  author. 
Jason  may  be  tentatively  considered  as  having 
produced  his  work  at  Alexandria  in  the  first 
half  of  the  first  century  B.c.,  as  2  Maocabees 
seems  to  have  been  used  already  by  Philo. 

Bibllograpby.  Geiger,  UrK^rift  wuf  Oeh«r- 
mtsungen  der  BiM  (Breslau,  1867);  Well- 
hausen,  PhariaSer  und  Sadducaer  (Greifawald, 
1874) ;  Kosters,  in  Theologisoh  Tijdtohrift  (Ley- 
den,  1878 ) ;  Trieber,  Zur  Kritik  dea  Gorionidet 
(GHtttuigen,  1896) ;  Buchler,  Tobiaden  und  Onio- 
den  (Vienna,  1899) ;  Kamphausen,  in  Kautzsch's 
Apokryphen  (TQbingra,  1900) ;  Willrich,  J'u- 
daica  (GSttingen,  1900) ;  Schfirer,  Qetehichte 
dea  jUditchm  Volkea  (4th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1901); 
Nieae,  Kritik  der  heidm  MakkahSerbOoher  (Ber- 
lin, 1900) ;  Torrey.  article  "Maccabees,"  In  En- 
eyclopadia  Biblica  (London,  1902) ;  Laqueur, 
Kritiache  Untertuchungen  eum  stweiten  Makka- 
h&erbuch  (Berlin,  1004);  Moffatt,  In  Charles, 
Apocrypha  and  Paeudepigropha  of  th«  Old  Tes- 
tament (Oxford,  1913). 

JA'BOinrXLLB.  A  city  in  Greene  Co.,  Ind., 
25  miles  south  of  Terre  Haute,  on  the  Chicago, 
Terre  Haute,  and  Southeastern  Railroad  (Map: 
Indiana,  C  6).  It  is  in  a  fanning  and  produc- 
tive coal-mining  rc^on,  and  there  are  bri<^- 
yards.  Fop.,  1910,  ae95. 


JAJEKPXB  (OF.  ycMpre,  jaape,  Fr.  jaape.  It 
jaapide,  fr<xn  Lat.  jatpia,  Gk.  la^tt;  probabW 
of  Semitic  origin,  cf.  Heb.  yAshphek,  Ax.  yaah, 
yosM,  yatif,  jaspra) .  A  crypto<»ystaUine  varie^ 
of  quartz  distinguished  tgr  its  f^aeily,  wUdi  u 
dne  to  the  presence  of  olay  and  other  anbstaneea. 
Jasper  waa  known  to  the  ancioits,  by  whom  it 
was  called  Mupw,  and  by  whom  it  waa  used  fw 
ornamental  purposes,  owin^  to  the  high  polish 
which  it  is  o^ble  of  taking.  It  is  stiU  used 
for  rings  and  seals  and  to  a  certain  extent  for 
pillars,  mantels,  and  table  tops.  The  colors  of 
the  d^erent  varieties  of  jasper  are  reddish 
brown,  dark  green,  grayish  blue,  and  brownish 
black,  according  to  the  impurities  present.  When 
the  colors  ^pear  in  layers,  the  mineral  is  known 
aa  striped  or  ribbon  jaspor;  the  brown  and  yel- 
low varieties  are  known  as  Egyptian  jasper.  See 
Qems. 

JAfiPES.  A  cily  and  the  coon^  seat  of 
Walker  Co.,  Ala.,  36  miles  northwest  oi  Birming- 
ham, on  the  Alabama  Ceaitral,  the  St.  Louie  and 
San  Franciso^  the  Illinois  Oentr^  and  the 
Northern  Alabama  railroads  (Bfap:  Alabama, 
B  2).  It  is  the  centre  ttf  a  rich  coal  Add  and 
fanning  and  cotton  district  and  has  large  saw 
mills,  coke  ovens,  and  some  manufactures.  Pop., 
1900,  1661;  1910,  2509. 

JASPEB,  WlLUAM  (c.1750-79).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier,  bom  in  South  Carolina.  He  enlisted 
as  a  sergeant  in  the  Second  South  Carolina  R^- 
ment  in  1775  and  at  Fort  Moultrie,  on  June 
28,  1776,  distinguished  himself  try  recovering 
through  an  act  of  personal  bravery,  the  Ameri- 
can coltn-a  which  luut  falln  ontside  the  walla. 
For  this  Governor  Rutiedge  offered  him  a  com- 
mission as  lieutenant,  but  Jasper  modestly  re- 
fused because  of  his  lack  of  education.  He  was 
commissioned  by  General  Moultrie,  however,  to 
scour  the  country  and  harass  the  British  out- 
posts, and  he  became  the  hero  of  numerous  ad- 
ventures. At  last,  during  the  assault  on  Sa- 
vumah,  Oct.  9,  1779,  he  fell  mortally  wounded, 
while  trying  to  fastoi  his  rcgimentu  colors  m 
the  parapet.  Consult  McCraay,  South  Carolina 
in  the  Revolution  (New  York,  1901),  and  C.  C. 
Jones,  "Sei^eant  William  Jasper,"  in  Magamm 
of  History  icith  Notes  and  Queries,  vtds.  viii,  iz 
(ib.,  1908-09). 

JASPER  WARS.  A  form  of  porcelain,  the 
invention  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  After  a  long 
aeries  of  experiments  carried  on  at  his  manu- 
factory in  Burslem,  England,  he  succeeded  in 
1773  in  producing  a  compact,  hard  paste,  sus- 
ceptible of  taking  a  very  ni^  polish.  This  lie 
used  in  producing  articles  ornamented  with 
cameo-work  reliefs,  etc.  Barium  sulphate  waa 
employed  as  a  fiuxing  agent.    See  Pottebt. 

JASTILITE.  A  banded  metamorphie  sedi- 
mentary rock  (q.v.),  made  up  of  alt^nate  lay- 
ers of  iron-stained  quartz  particles  (jasper)  and 
iron  oxide  (honatite).  The  bright  red  of  the 
jan>er  and  the  dark  brown  or  black  of  the  oxide 
of  iron  give  the  ontcroppings  of  this  rock  a  bril- 
liant f4>pearance.  In  the  Lake  Superior  region 
this  rock  has  considerable  econ<Hnic  significance, 
for  the  reason  that  it  haa  a  constant  geological 
poaition  at  the  top  of  the  ore-bearing  formation. 
This  upper  contact  of  the  formation  having  been 
one  of  accommodation,  the  jaspilite  has  been 
much  plicated  and  fractured.  It  is  capped  by 
a  bed  of  quartzite  called  the  Goodrich  quartiite. 

JASS7,  yfts'ai  (Rum.  ZASl^  yft'shi).  The 
former  capital  of  Mfddavia,  the  northern  divi- 
sion of  Rumania,  m  tlie  Badilni,  a -tributary 
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of  the  Pnitfa,  a  few  miles  from  tiw  KusBian  fron- 
tier, in  about  lat  47'  25'  N.  (Map:  Balkan  Pen- 
insula, FX).  It  is  irregularly  built  OTer  a 
large  area.  Among  ita  numerous  churches  the 
most  noteworthy  are  the  newly  restored  cathe- 
dral,  the  fifteenth-century  church  of  St.  Nicho- 
las, and  the  church  of  the  Three  Saints.  There 
aire  also  a  number  of  interesting  reeidencee  of 
the  boyar  families.  Jaa^y  is  the  seat  of  a  QreA 
Orthodox  mrtropolitan  and  of  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic archbishop.  The  edneational  inBtitati<HU  of 
the  city  include  a  university,  with  900  students 
in  1913,  a  theological  seminary,  a  military 
school,  a  school  of  urt,  a  school  of  music,  and  a 
literary  and  scientific  society.  The  industriea 
are  insignificant,  but  the  commerce  is  impor- 
tant. The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  agricultural 
and  animal  products,  petroleum  and  salty  while 
the  chief  imports  are  foreign  manofactures  and 
coal.  Pop^  in  1912,  75,882,  over  a  third  of  whom 
were  Jews.  Jassy  was  created  a  town  in  the 
fourteenth  century  and  became  the  residence  of 
the  Moldavian  princes  in  1566.  A  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  here  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  on  Jan.  9,  1792,  by  which  Russia  ac- 
ouirea  Otchakov  and  extended  her  frontiers  to 
the  Ihiierter.  The  strng^  for  Greek  indepoid- 
enee  was  inaugurated  at  Jassy  by  Alexander 
Ypsilanti  in  l&l.  The  seat  <Uf  the  Rumanian 
goTemmmt  was  transferred  to  Bncliarest  in 
1861. 

JASTSOW,  yfis'trd,  Igkaz  (1856-  ). 
A  German  economist  and  historian,  bom  in 
Nakel  and  educated  at  Breslau,  Berlin,  and  QCt- 
Ungm.  He  became  docent  at  Berlin  in  1886  and 
was  Von  Ranke's  assistant  in  historical  work. 
He  edited  the  Jahreaberichte  4er  Oeseftwlkfawi*- 
ammihafi  (1881-«4);  Sooiale  Prawi*  (1895- 
97);  Dm  Getoer&eMrioM  (1896  et  seq.) ;  Der 
Arbeitsmarkt  (1897  et  seq.) ;  and  wrote:  Oe- 
tchii^te  det  deutachett  Einhmt8traume$  und 
seiner  ErlUllung  (1884;  4tb  ed.,  1891 }:  Social- 
Hieral  (1893  ;  2d  ed.,  1894);  Die  Binrichtung 
von  Arieitanachtomnen  und  Arbeitmachweisver- 
bSnden  (2d  ed.,  1900) ;  Deutsche  Oetohiohte  im 
Zeitalter  der  Bohmttrntfen  (1879-1901),  with 
Oeorge  Winter;  KaufmanrulnidttHg  vnd  Hodt- 
sohulhildiinff  (1907);  BUrgertum  und  Staatt- 
■otnoaltung  (1907) ;  BandeUhoohMshuUn  (1909) ; 
OedAehtn^ande  auf  DunJeer  (1911);  and  many 
other  works.  In  1904  he  pursued  industrial  in- 
vestigations in  the  United  States,  and  in 
1906  became  professor  of  administrative  science 
at  Berlin. 

JABTBOW^  jAs'trft,  Joseph  (1863-  ). 
An  Ameriean  pnehologist,  son  of  Marcus  Jas- 
trow.  He  was  bom  m  Warsaw,  Poland,  but 
came  to  Philadelphia  in  1866.  After  graduat- 
ing at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1882 
and  devoting  Bome  time  to  graduate  study  there, 
he  was  fellow  in  psychology  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  (1885-86)  and  was  professor  of  ex- 
perimental and  comparative  paychology  at  the 
ITniversity  of  Wisconsin  from  1888  to  1903, 
thereafter  htSxig  known  as  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy. In  1893  he  was  head  of  tiie  psydiological 
section  at  the  World's  Columbian  Expoution 
and  in  1900  he  was  president  of  tiie  American 
P^chological  Association.  Jastrow  contributed 
to  the  Psyohologieal  Review,  of  which  he  was 
associate  editor,  and  to  other  periodicals.  He 
published:  7'tme  Relations  of  Mental  Phenomena 
(1890);  Epitomea  of  Three  Sdenoes  (1890), 
with  others;  Pact  and  Fable  in  Paychology 
<1900);  The  Suboonaoioua  (1906);  The  QwOi- 
Vol.  XII.— 39 


He*  of  Mm  (1910);  Vharaoter  ami  Tonvper^ 

ment  (1914). 

JASTROW,  Mascus  (or  Mobbis)  (1829- 
1903).  An  American  rabbi  and  Hebrew  scholar. 
He  was  bom  at  Rogasen,  in  Prussian  Poland, 
studied  at  the  Gymnasium  there  and  at  the  uni- 
Tertities  of  Berlin  and  Halle,  and  in  1857  became 
asdatant  rabbi  in  Warsaw.  His  radical  polities 
foroed  him  from  Russia  in  1861.  He  was  rabbi 
in  Baden  until  1863,  at  Worms  until  1866,  and, 
then  ooming  to  America,  in  Philadelphia  until 
1892,  when  he  was  named  pastor  oneritus. 
Prominent  in  Jewish  education  and  charities, 
he  is  best  known  for  his  Talmudic  learning  and 
as  author  of  A  Dictionary  of  the  Targumim,  the 
Talmud  BahU  and  YerMhalmi,  and  the  Mid- 
raehio  Literature,  in  16  parts  (1904),  and  as 
editor  d  the  d^MUtment  of  Talmud  in  the  Jew- 

JASnKi^^rMoBBia,  Jb.  (1861-  ).  An 
American  Orientalist,  son  of  Marcus  Jastrow. 
He  was  bom  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  came  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1866,  and,  after  graduation  in  1881 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  studied  Se- 
mitic languages  and  religions  in  Leipzig  and  in 
Paris.  Returning  to  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Jastrow 
beoame  nrofessor  .of  Semitic  languagea  and  li- 
brartaa  In  the  UnlTersify  of  Pennsylvania.  Be- 
sides papers  for  the  Zetttahrift  fUr  Aaayriotogie, 
the  American  Journal  of  SentUio  Languagea,  and 
the  publications  of  the  American  Oriental  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  became  president  in  1915, 
and  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  he  wrote: 
The  Religion  of  the  Babyloniana  and  Agayricma 
(1893;  Ger.  trans.,  1902;  new  ed.,  voL  i.  1905, 
vol.  ii,  1912);  The  Study  of  Religion  (1902); 
Aapeott  of  Reiigioue  Belief  and  ProeOoe  in 
Babylonia  and  Aeeyria  (1911);  Bebrew  and 
Babylonian  Traditione,  Haskell  Lectures  at 
Oberlin  (1913;  rev.,  1914).  He  edited  the  Ara- 
bic text  of  the  grammatical  treatises  of  Abu 
Zakariyya  Hayyug  (1897);  Selected  Eaaaya  of 
James  Darmesteter  (with  a  memoir;  translar 
tion  of  the  essays  Mrs.  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr., 
1895) ;  a  series  of  HandJtooke  on  the  Bietory  of 
Religion.  He  contributed  artides  on  Semitic 
archieology  to  the  New  Intebnationai.  Enct- 
OLOPADU,  to  tiie  Britannioa,  to  the  Jewsh  En- 
cyclopadia,  and  to  Boating^  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible  and  Basting^  Enoydopwdia  of  ReligUm 
and  Ethioa. 

jASZBEKflanr,  yasO^-ran-y'.  A  town  of 
the  County  of  Jftsz-Nagykun  Szolnok,  Hungary, 
on  the  Zagyva,  40  miles  east  of  Budapest  (Map: 
Anstria-i^neary,  F  3).  It  has  a  city  hall  with 
archives,  a  Franciscan  cloister,  and  several  im- 
posing monuments,  also  an  agricultural  schooL 
Pop.,  1900.  26,791;  1910,  29.675,  Ma^rs  and 
mostly  Roman  Catholics,  employed  in  agricul- 
ture and  in  trade  in  com,  cattle,  and  horses. 

JATAKA,  jB''t&-k&  (Skt.  jfitaka,  relating  to 
birth,  from  jan,  to  b^^).  Tiie  name  of  a  Bo(^ 
of  Birth  Stories,  a  Buddhist  work  written  in  the 
Pali  language  and  containing  550  stories  of  in- 
eidenta  in  the  prerioos  Urths  of  Salmmuni, 
the  Buddha,  ana  to  each  of  these  tales  is  given 
a  rdigious  coloring  at  the  close.  This  Taive 
collection  forms  a  part  of  that  division  of  Bud- 
dhist sacred  canon  known  as  the  Butta-pijaka, 
or  Badcet  of  Discourses  (see  Pttaka),  and  it  is 
divided  into  22  books,  roughly  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  short  rhythmical 
stanzas  that  are  introduced  into  each  narrative 
r^rding  some  episode  in  an  anterior  birth. 
The  Jatwas  are  of  great  importance  in  the  study 
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of  folklore.  The  Pali  text  of  the  atorieB  has  been 
edited  by  Faxisb^Il,  Jataka,  Together  with  it» 
Commentary  (7  vole.,  London,  1879-97);  the 
Pali  introduction,  sketching  Buddhist  life,  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Rhys  Davids 
(London,  1880),  and  a  valualde  traiulation  of 
the  whole  Is  b^ng  made  by  Chalmers,  Rouse, 
Francis,  and  Neil,  under  the  editorship  of  Oowell, 
Th«  Mtakaa,  or  Btoriea  of  the  Buddha'a  Former 
Births  (7  vols.,  Cambridge,  1896-1913);  L6vi, 
"Les  Jfitakas,  Stapes  du  Bouddha  sur  la  voie 
des  transmigrations,"  in  tbe  Annales  du  Mu96e 
Qwmet,  vol.  xix  (Paris,  1906) ;  Foucher,  "Les 
representations  de  'Jatakas'  sur  les  bas-reliefs 
de  Barhut,"  in  the  AnwUea  du  Mua4e  Qvimet 
(lb.,  1908) ;  Dutoit,  JMakam,  daa  Bueh  der  Br- 
tShlung  aua  frUhavn  EwiateneeH  Buddkaa,  trans- 
lated from  Pali  into  German  (4  vola,  L^cig, 
1908-12) ;  Macdonell,  Sittory  of  Smukrit  Liter- 
atwg  (Londtm,  1013). 

JATHBIPTA.   See  Medina. 

JAtIVA,  Ha't«-vft,  or  XATIVA,  formerly 
Sak  Felipe  db  JAtita.  A  city  in  the  Province 
of  Valencia,  Spain,  33  miles  south  of  Valencia, 
on  the  railroad  between  that  city  and  Madrid,  in 
tbe  midst  of  gardens,  vineyarcU,  and  olive  or- 
chards (Map:  Spain,  E  3).  It  was  formerly 
strongly  fortified  and  is  still  commanded  by  a 
castle  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill.  It  has  sev* 
eral  fine  promenade^  and  among  its  prominoit 
buildings  are  an  old  «dlef;iate  diurch,  formerly 
a  cathedral,  a  silk  exchange,  a  theatre,  and  a 
bull  ring.  Its  water  supply,  brought  through  an 
aqueduct,  is  excellent  and  is  utilized  in  numer- 
ous fountains  and  several  public  laundries.  JA- 
tiva  was  a  flourishing  town  in  Roman  and  Moor- 
ish times  and  famous  for  its  linens.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  Roderigo  Boivia  (Pope  Alexander 
VI).  Pop.,  1887,  14,099;  1900,  12.602;  1910, 
12,787. 

JATS,  jftts.  A  people  of  the  Pimjab,  number- 
ing some  5,000,000,  representing  the  population 
subjected  in  tlie  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  by  the 
Rajputs,  high-caste  Hindus.  Together  with  the 
Rajputs  they  constitute  a  definite  phyaical  type 
— dolichocephalic  head;  straight,  flneW  cut,  lep- 
tmrrhine  nose;  Icng,  narrow  nice;  welMerdoped 
fbrehead,  regular  features,  tall  stature,  and  light 
transparent  brown  skin.  They  are  sturdy,  In- 
dependent farmers  and  herdamen,  Mobanunedan 
in  religion.  Consult  Sir  Herlwrt  Rtsley,  The 
People  of  India  (Calcutta,  1908). 

JAnCOXIBT,  zhATciSiSr',  Abnail  Fban^ois 
DE  (1757-1852).  A  French  politician,  born  at 
Tbumon,  of  a  Protestant  family.  He  played 
aniie  part  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution, 
narrowly  escaped  the  massacres  of  Septemt>er, 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  France  because  of  his 
moderate  views.  After  his  final  return  he  was 
elected  to  the  Tribunate  ( 1799) ,  became  its  pres- 
ident (1802),  and  in  1803  was  elected  to  the 
Senate.  After  the  departure  of  Maria  Louisa, 
Jaucourt  became  a  member  of  the  provisional 
government  and  at  the  First  Restoration  was 
made  a  peer,  and,  while  Talleyrand  was  at 
Vienna,  held  the  Foreign  portfolio.  For  a  short 
time  after  the  Hundred  Days  Jaucourt  was  Min- 
ister of  Marine  and  then  became  Privy  Coun- 
cilor. He  voted  for  Louis  Napoleon  in  1851  and 
approved  the  Coup  d'Etat,  although  he  had  been 
a  member  of  tbe  Upper  House  under  Louis 
Philippe.  He  was  descended  from  Duplessis 
Momay  and  took  much  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
Protectant  France. 

JAUEB,  you'er.   An  old  town  in  the  Prus- 


sian Province  of  Silesia,  on  the  Nusse,  38  miles 
west  of  Breslan  (Map:  Prussia,  0  3).  It  has 
ancient  churches,  the  palace  of  tbe  former  princes 
of  Jauer,  a  school  of  commerce,  and  a  Gymna- 
sium, liie  chief  manufactures  of  the  town  are 
machinery,  leather,  carpets,  pens,  doth,  cigars, 
wagons,  and  gloves.  Jauer  has  a  large  tnae  in 
grain  and  a  reputation  for  sausages,  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  Principality  of  Jauer,  which  was 
founded  in  1303  and  annexed  at  first  to  Bo- 
hemia (1392)  and  later  to  Pnisna.  Pop.,  1900, 
13,024;  1910,  13.549,  mostly  Roman  Catholics. 

J'AnNa)ICE  (ME.  javndyt,  jaunea,  from 
OF.  jaunieae,  ja/ulmaae,  Fr.  jauM»ae,  yellowness, 
from  OF.  jawne,  jaulne,  yellow,  from  Lat.  gal- 
himUt  from  galhut,  yellow),  or  lorsaus.  The 
yellow  color  of  tbe  skin,  conjunctiva,  etc,  aris- 
ing from  the  presence  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  hile.  Jaundice  is  a 
symptom  of  disease,  not  a  disease  itself.  The 
fteces,  from  tbe  absence  of  bile,  are  of  a  clay 
color  or  light-gray  tint;  the  urine  is  deep  saf- 
fron color,  and  all  the  other  secretions  are  tinted 
with  bile.  The,tisHuea  are  also  stained,  as  shown 
at  autopries,  the  out  surface  of  the  kidneys  being 
especially  yellow.  The  coloring  matter  of  the 
bile  cmnes  trom  the  hvmoglobin  of  the  blood, 
which  is  transformed  into  bilirubin.  The  trans- 
formation takes  place  in  the  hepatic  cells. 

Icterus  is  due  to  one  of  two  causes:  (1)  me- 
chanical obstruction  of  the  flow  of  bile  into  the 
duodenum  (see  Lives,  DiSEABBa  OF),  or  ataaiM 
icterus;  and  (2)  functional  alteration  of  the 
hepatic  cell,  resulting  in  the  production  of  pig- 
mentary polychoUa.  Btaaia  icterus  results  from 
pressure  on  the  gall  duct  or  comnKm  bile  duet 
of  a  tnmor  or  new  growth,  sudi  as  cancer  of 
stomach,  d  duodenum,  of  liver,  or  of  pancreas; 
or  fftces  in  the  intestine;  or  blocking  of  the 
gall  duct  by  a  gallstone,  or  blocking  of  the  com- 
mon bile  duct  by  swelling  of  the  mucous  lining 
and  an  accumulation  of  mucus.  A  gidlstone  or 
biliary  calculus  (aee  Caixiulus)  causes  exquisite 
pain  when  lodged  in  or  passing  tiirough  the  gall 
duct.  After  the  endobiliary  tension  uu  readied 
a  certain  limit  the  lymphatics  bcsin  to  absorb 
the  bile  and  carry  it  to  the  thoracic  duct,  which 
in  turn  empties  it  into  the  veins.  The  reabsorp- 
tion  of  the  bile  depends  on  the  bile  pressuTfrs 
being  relatively  {greater  than  the  blood  pressure 
in  the  portal  vein.  Jaundice  therefore  occurs 
in  the  newborn  babe,  in  some  eases,  because 
ligature  of  tbe  umbilical  oord  prevents  the  blood 
frdm  flowing  from  the  nmbilual  to  the  portal 
vein.  The  Jaundice  of  testing  is  aeooontad  for 
by  the  diminution  of  pressure  in  the  portal  ^t- 
tem,  owing  to  insufficient  intestinal  absorption. 
Fimctionai  alteration  of  tbe  hepatic  cell  occurs 
in  phosphorus  poisoning  and  in  grave  infective 
conditions,  such  aa  yellow  fever.  In  yellow  fever 
there  is  enormous  destruction  of  the  red  cells 
of  tbe  blood,  but  there  is  also  altered  biliaiy 
function  of  the  liver  cdls,  with  a  ooosequent  in- 
spissation  of  the  bile.  Semmola  and  Qioffredl 
classify  icterus,  according  to  clinical  types,  into 
primary  or  secondary  forms,  as  follows,  with- 
out re^rd  to  our  pathological  Icnowledge  (rf  the 
subject: 

{1.  Caterrhal  (souta  or  dmoM. 
2.  Febrile. 
3.  Qrave  (koute  yiHaw  atniikr). 
4.  EnootioDsl. 
5.  Of  the  DewboTB. 


Seoondsry 


diaeftae. 

or  esrtriBw  mnarit 
dnoto. 
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Two  types  of  jaundice  deserve  special  mention. 
letvrtta  neonatorum  (jaundice  oi  the  neirlxHll) 
results  phvBioloffically  from  the  destruction  of 
lai^  numbers  0?  red  blood  cells  dnrii^  the  first 
few  days  of  life  or  from  interruption  of  the 
placental  circulation,  permitting  absorption  from 
the  bile  capillaries.  Pathologioilly  it  may  arise 
from  septic  poisoning  through  an  infected  um- 
bilical stump,  from  a^philis,  or  rarely  from  con- 
genital absence  of  biliary  passages.  Usually  the 
ctmdition  is  evanescent  and  requires  no  treat- 
ment b^yMid  mild  purgation. 

W«U*a  DiMue  (acute  febrile  jaundice)  Is 
most  common  in  the  summer  and  occurs  chiefly 
among  laborers,  brewers,  and  butchers.  Cold  is 
an  exciting  cause,  but  the  active  a^cait  is  be- 
lieved  to  he  one  or  more  microorganisms.  The 
disease  comes  on  suddenly,  with  a  chill,  followed 
fever,  headache,  nausea,  and  epigastric  pain, 
e  liver  and  spleen  are  enlarge  and  tender. 
The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  for  ordinary 
jaundice,  and  reoovexy  is  the  rule.  See  Chut 
WKiT,  DiSBaSEB  or. 

During  the  existence  of  jaundice  changes  in 
the  diet  should  be  made,  fats  being  avoid^  and 
constipation  relieved.  Mercury,  chloride  of  am- 
monium, phosphate  of  sodium,  and  hyposnlphltea 
are  useful  drugs. 

JAUNPint,  joun-pSl^.  The  headquarters 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  United 
Provinces,  British  India  (Map:  India,  E  4).  It 
is  on  the  river  Gumti,  34  miles  northwest  of 
Benares.  It  has  manu^otures  of  perfumes  and 
papier-mBchfi  and  a  f^  trade,  but  its  diief  in* 
terest  is  archteological.  It  was  in  ancient  times 
the  capital  of  a  Mohammedan  kingdom.  Sultan 
Feroz  III,  of  Delhi,  having  ordered  a  Hindu 
temple  to  be  demolished,  erected  in  1370,  around 
its  ruins,  a  fort  of  solid  stone.  He  sent  numer- 
ous artificers  and  others  to  inhabit  the  new  city, 
which  was  completed  in  12  years.  Pop.,  1001, 
42,771;  1911,  30,473. 

JATTNTZNG  CAB,  or  Javntt  Cab.  A  two- 
wheeled  carriage,  very  common  in  Ireland.  The 
■eats  are  extended  ba!ck  to  back  over  low  wheds, 
and  at  riAt  angles  to  the  wheels,  the  passengers 
Tiding  sidewise. 

JAUBfOTTIBEBBT,  zhO'r&'gS'be're',  JuK 
Bebkabd  (1815-67).  A  French  naval  officer. 
Bom  at  Bayonne,  he  entered  the  navy  in  1831, 
was  made  lieutenant  in  1845,  commander  in 
1856,  captain  in  1860,  rear  admiral  in  1869,  and 
Tice  admiral  in  1870.  He  served  in  the  Crimean 
War,  in  active  operations  in  China,  and  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Sencval  (1869).  Finding  no  f^pwta- 
nity  for  service  afloat  in  the  Franoo-Pmssian 
War,  he  applied  for  a  command  in  the  army,  and 
his  request  was  granted.  He  was  in  comnkand  of 
a  division  at  Coulmiers,  Villepion,  and  Xx>igny- 
Poupry,  while  in  the  retreat  upon  Le  Mans  and 
in  the  battle  at  that  place  he  commanded  a 
corps.  In  1871  he  became  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Toulon  fleet  and  in  1876  was  given  the 
command  of  the  Ifeditwranean  evolntionary 
squadron.  He  served  in  many  other  important 
naval  capacities,  including  Minister  of  Ibrine 
(1879-80,  1882-83),  and  in  May.  1879.  he  was 
elected  a  senator  for  life. 

jATTRBGin  T  AanZLAB,  hou'rft-ge  i  ft'g^ 
Iftr',  Juan  MABTfirez  de  (1583-1641).  A  Dan- 
ish poet,  bora  at  Seville.  He  seems  to  have  be- 
gun his  career  as  a  painter  and  to  have  gone  to 
Some  to  study  art.  Some  have  identified  bim 
with  the  Jfinregni  who  painted  a  picture  of  Cer- 


vantes, and  whom  the  latter  mentions  in  the  pro- 
logue to  his  Hovelaa.  (A  portrait,  recently  dis- 
covered and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Real 
Aeademia  Espafiola,  and  purporting  to  be  of 
Cervantes  and  by  Jfturegui,  is  considered  1^ 
many  critics  to  be  authentic  and  the  very  por- 
trait mentioned  by  Cervantes.  See  the  reproduc- 
tion thereof  in  the  article  Cesvantbs  Saavedra, 
Miguel  db.)  While  in  Italy  he  studied  Italian 
literature,  and  by  the  publication  at  Rome,  in 
1007.  of  his  verse  translation  of  Tasso's  AnUitta, 
he  flnnly  established  his  literary  reputation.  He 
seems  to  have  returned  to  Spain  late  in  1609. 
In  1618  he  published  an  edition  of  bis  verse 
(jRtttuM  de  Jvan  de  Jdungui)  at  Seville.  In 
the  preface  to  this  volume  he  protested  a^inst 
the  baneful  mannerisms  that  Cdngora  bad  intro- 
duced into  Spanish  poetry,  and  his  Disourso 
po4tieo  contra  el  hablar  eulto  y  oscuro  (1624; 
ef.  the  reprint  of  this  in  MenAidez  y  Pelayo's 
Hiwtoria  oe  laa  ideat  egtitieat  en  EspaHa,  Ma- 
drid, 1884-89)  contains  so  skillful  an  attack  on 
these  same  mannerisms  that  it  won  him  knight- 
hood in  the  Order  of  Calatrava.  Yet  his  own 
Orfeo,  a  poem  in  five  cantos  on  the  well-known 
classic  l^nd,  has  some  of  the  stylistic  aberra- 
tions of  Oongorism,  and  it  was  published  at  Ma- 
drid the  same  year.  Jfiur^ui  yields  entirely  to 
the  QcmgoriBtic  current  in  the  FareaXia  (a  ver- 
sion oi  Lnean's  Latin  poem),  published  posthn- 
monsly  in  1684.  His  permanent  title  to  fame 
must  rest  upon  the  translation  of  the  Aminto 
and  on  one  or  two  of  the  lyrics  contained  in  the 
Rimaa,  especially  the  graceful  nlva  on  his  lady- 
love bathing.  Consult  the  edition  of  the  Aminta 
in  Ldpez  de  Sedano,  Pamaao  e»paAol,  vol.  i  (Ma- 
drid, 1768-78),  and  the  edition  of  J&ur^i's 
poems  in  Biblioteea  de  mUoree  espa^Met,  in  vdL 
xlii  (ib..  1857). 

JATTBtS,  zh6'T«8',  Jean  L«on  (1869-1914). 
A  distinguished  French  Socialist  and  writer, 
born  at  Castres  (Tarn)  of  well-to-do  mi^e- 
elass  parents.  He  was  given  an  excellent  educa- 
tion at  the  Lycte  Louis  le  Grand  and  at  the 
Ecole  Kormale  Sup^rieure.  For  some  years  he 
was  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University 
of  Tomouse.  In  1885  he  was  elected  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  as  a  radical  Republican, 
but  was  defeated  four  years  later  by  a  Mon- 
archist. In  1893  he  was  returned  as  a  Socialist 
Deputy,  and  his  great  oratorical  powers  quickly 
made  him  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the 
Chamber.  Frcnn  that  time  on  he  was  almost 
continuously  in  public  life  and  was  re^marded  as 
the  leading  Socialist  of  France  sharing  witii 
August  Rebel  (q.v.)  the  leadership  of  interna- 
tional Socialism.  The  moderation  of  Jaurfes's 
Socialism  brought  upon  him  the  bitter  hostility 
of  the  revolutionaiy  Marxians  led  by  Jules 
Gnesde  (q.T.).  The  Marxians  saw  in  the  Drey- 
fus affair  merely  a  "bourgeois  quarrel"  which 
was  of  no  concern  to  the  wtn-ker.  To  Jauite  it 
was  a  great  human  issue  which  inv<^ed  not  only 
the  fate  of  an  innocent  man  but  that  of  the  Re- 
public as  well.  He  threw  himself  into  the  fray 
with  all  his  ardor  and  became  one  of  the  stout- 
est defenders  of  Captain  Dreyfus.  When  the 
radical  Republican  bloo  was  formed  in  1899 
under  Waldeck-Rousseau.  be  consented  to  the  in- 
clusion <d  the  Socialist  Deputy  Millerand  (q.v.) 
as  a  member  of  tiie  cabinet  Jaurto's  BUf^wrt 
of  the  bloc  was  the  decisive  element  in  the  strug- 
gle which  followed  to  disestablish  the  churdi 
and  to  republicanize  the  army.  The  followers 
of  Gueed^  having  denounced  Jauifes  as  a  traitor 
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to  Socialist  idealB  for  hsTing  eompromUed  with 
the  "bourgeois  state,"  saw  to  it  that  the  matter 
was  taken  np  by  the  International  Socialist  Con- 
ffrees  wMch  met  at  Ameterdam  in  1604.  A  reso- 
lution that  no  bona  fide  Socialist  should  be  al- 
lowed to  hold  office  in  a  bourgeois  cabinet  gave 
rise  to  a  great  debate  in  which  Bebel  and  Jaurfis 
took  the  leading  parts.  In  mite  of  the  latter'a 
eloquence  the  resoluticHi  Maaea  the  congress,  and 
all  Socialist  factiona  in  France  were  ordered  to 
unite.  Jaurfts,  accepting  bis  defeat  witih  good 
grace,  became  the  leader  of  a  unified  Socialist 
party,  which  in  the  election  of  1914  returned 
more  than  90  deputies. 

Jauria,  although  oppoeed  to  tiie  main  the- 
ories of  Syndicalism,  nererthelesa  warmly  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  the  workers  in  the  great 
railway  strike  of  1910.  He  ttxoa^j  denooiieed 
the  Briaod  ministry  for  having  resorted  to  mo- 
bilizatitm  orders  to  break  the  general  strike. 
Jaurto  Cavored  an  agreement  with  Qermsny 
which  would  do  away  trith  militarism  by  calling 
a  halt  on  further  armament.  Socialists,  he  held, 
should  urge  all  possible  methods  of  arbitration, 
but  if  these  failed  they  should  fight  willingly 
the  aggresBor.  He  even  favored  a  general  strike 
to  atop  war,  but  on  condition  that  it  be  under 
mterttatMmal  direction  and  not  confined  to  tme 
eountiy.  He  was  the  chief  opponoit  of  the  three 
years'  militair  law  passed  by  the  Chamber  in 
1913.  Just  before  the  Great  European  War 
broke  out,  in  1914  (see  Wab  in  Eubopb),  a 
meeting  of  Socialists  took  place  in  Brussels,  at 
which  Jauris  made  a  notable  attack  on  mili- 
tarism. His  speech  aroused  great  antagoniam, 
and  it  was  only  a  few  weeks  \a,ttst  (July  SI) 
that  a  semidemented  youth,  incited  by  recent 
attadca  cm  the  Socialist  leader,  aasaasinated  him 
in  front  of  a  oaf«  In  Paris. 

Jaurte  was  a  voluminous  writer.  For  the 
Eittoire  soomUmIs  (12  vols.,  1901-08),  to  which 
he  was  tiie  chief  contributor,  he  wrote  vol.  i.  La 
oonatitwinte  (1901),  vol.  ii,  La  ligUlative 
(1902),  vols,  iii  and  iv,  La  convention  (1903), 
vol.  X,  Le  second  empire  (1907),  and  part  of 
vol.  xi.  La  guerre  franco-allomfmde  (190S). 
Sa  also  published  Diaooun  paHommtoirM 
(1904);  Etude*  moioHetea  (1902),  translated 
by  Mildred  Mintum  (1906);  and  I/Armde 
nouveUe  ( 19 1 1 ) .  Jaurte  was  editor  of  the  Pari- 
sian journal  L'Bumanit^,  which  he  founded  in 
1904  and  to  which  he  contributed  regularly.  For 
description  of  the  personality  and  ideas  of 
Jaurte,  consult  S.  P.  Orth,  Bocialiem  and  De- 
mocracy in  Europe  (New  York,  1613);  J.  S. 
Sohapiro,  "The  Drift  in  French  PoUtics.*^  in  the 
^merioon  PoUtUxU  Bdeneo  BevimD  (Baltimore 
1913);  and  tiie  anonymous  article  in  Current 
lAt^ture,  February,  1914  (New  York).  See 

SOCIALISU. 

JAVA,  j&'vfi,  (commonly  derived  from  Skt. 
yiva,  rich  in  millet,  from  yaoa,  millet;  but  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  Java,  or  in  the  more  ancient 
form  Java-doipa,  is  associable  wiUi  the  proto- 
Folynesian  Bitca  or  Hava,  which,  in  composition 
with  IM,  appears  in  P<^ynesian  in  such  widely 
different  names  of  major  geography  as  Havaiki, 
Hawaii,  Savali).  The  most  important  island 
of  tiie  Dutch  East  Indies,  lying  south  of  the 
equator,  between  the  parallels  of  5°  52'  and  8° 
66'  and  between  the  meridians  of  105"  13'  and 
114°  36'  E.  (Map:  East  India  Islands,  C  and 
D  7).  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
clear,  shallow  waters  of  the  Java  Sea;  on  the 
south  by  the  Indian  Ocean;  on  the  west  by  the 


Strait  of  Sunda,  which  aerates  it  £rom  Su- 
matra (also  a  Dutch  possession);  and  on  the 
east  the  Strait  of  Bali  (11  miles  wide),  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  island  of  Bali.  The  south 
coast  is  steep  and  precipitous,  with  cliffs  rising 
almost  perpendicularly  to  a  considerable  hei^^ 
and  is  bordered  by  a  long  line  of  breakers.  The 
north  coast  is  low  and  swampy  in  many  places 
and  OTeqtrown  with  mangrove  trees  and  boshes, 
particularly  towards  tiie  west.  The  island  Is 
long  and  narrow,  its  greatest  length,  from  west- 
northwest  to  east-souuteast,  being  666  milee,  and 
its  breadth  from  46  to  121  milee.  Area,  48,603 
square  miles.  With  Madura  and  several  smaller 
adjacent  islands  administratively  belonging  to 
it,  it  is  known  officially  as  "Java  and  Madura." 
The  area  of  the  whole  is  60,664  square  miles. 
Jaw  is  fme  of  the  ridtest  and  moat  mnnlons 
islands  in  the  world.  It  Is  nnanrpaeaou  m  Ux- 
tility  and  in  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  It  has 
passed  through  many  historical  changea  and  is 
intensely  intereating  arctueologically. 

Topography.  Jara.  is  very  mountainous  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  volcanie 
peaks,  45  in  all — ranging  in  height  from  2000  to 
12,040  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  clad  with 
verdure  to  their  summits  and  having  alopea 
fertile  in  nearly  all  their  elimatie  zonea.  The 
general  trend  is  fran  west  to  east.  A  striking 
difference  is  noted  between  the  western  and  east* 
em  halves  of  the  island.  In  tlie  fwmer  the  vtd* 
canoea  are  bunched  together,  formiur  great 
masses,  without  Inteirals  or  plateaus.  Towards 
ih»  east  the  volcanic  peaks  are  for  the  nooet  part 
isolated  tme  from  the  ottier,  with  a  large  nnm- 
Iwr  of  valleys  and  plains,  deep  gorges  and  rush- 
ing streams.  Most  of  the  active  volcanoes  are 
found  in  the  western  end,  and  of  these  14  are 
found  in  an  area  of  20  by  36  miles.  Daring  his* 
toric  ages  these  volcanoes  are  known  to  have 
destroyed  many  tens  of  thousands  of  human 
lives,  and  within  reoent  times  several  liave  ex- 
ploded, spreading  devastation  on  all  sides.  The 
peak  of  Bingghit,  once  one  of  the  highest,  lost 
much  of  its  form  by  internal  explosions  in  1686, 
destroying,  it  is  estimated,  approximately  10,000 
lives.  In  May,  1901,  the  Kloet,  one  of  the 
smaller  volcanoes,  broke  into  eruption  after 
many  years'  quiet,  envelt^ing  towns  150  to  250 
miles  distant  in  thick  darknees,  destroying  the 
sugar  crop  and  killing  several  Ehiropeans  and 
about  100  natives.  Amcmg  the  best-known 
mountains  are:  Salak,  7000  feet,  south  of  Ba- 
tavia;  Gf<de,  6718;  Tjirmaj,  10,070;  Slamat, 
11.247;  Marbabu,  10,673;  Raun.  10322;  and 
Semeru,  12,040  feet  hi^  The  list  of  enwtions 
In  historic  Umea  is  a  lormidable  one,  Uiat  beet 
known  in  the  Western  world  being  that  of  Era- 
katoa  (q.v.)  in  the  Strait  of  &nda.  Earth- 
quakes are  of  common  occurrence,  though  not 
usually  very  destructive. 

Java  abounds  in  plains,  vall^,  and  forests, 
the  richest  alluvial  coast  land  being  in  the  north- 
west, in  theprovinces  of  Bantam,  Bata  via,  Kra- 
wang,  and  CnerilKm;  yet  all  throojrii  the  eastern 
half  are  many  beautirul  and  f«*tue  plains,  and 
no  part  of  the  ieland,  unless  it  be  the  Preanger 
Residency,  which  occupies  the  south  half  of  the 
western  part,  and  a  few  provinces  in  the  east 
half,  lacks  rivers.  As  the  south  coast  is  rela- 
tively high  and  mountainous,  with  a  long  north 
slope,  most  of  the  streams  flow  into  the  Java 
Sea.  In  the  rainy  season  at  least  60  streams  can 
be  used  for  floating  rafts  to  the  sea,  and  flro 
or  riz  are  always  navigable  fw  some  distanos 
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fimn  their  month.  Hie  longest  is  the  Solo, 
about  300  miles  lon^  on  which  is  situated  the 
city  of  8ui«karta.  For  most  of  the  year  it  is 
navigable  for  tmats  and  river  eteamers.  The 
Surabaya  River,  or  Brantee,  the  next  in  impor- 
tance, rising  on  the  west  slope  of  Semeru,  forms, 
with  its  tributary,  a  curve  with  three  sides  and 
eotere  the  sea  near  the  8ol<^  me  of  its  mouths 
bdng  near  the  city  of  Surabaya*  where  is  found 
the  best  harbor  in  Java.  The  third  Important 
river  is  the  Tji  Manuk,  which  nearly  traverses 
the  island,  and  the  fourth  is  the  Tji  Tarun. 

Climate.  Though  so  near  the  equator,  Java 
la,  to  those  who  avoid  excess  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing and  avoid  exposure  to  the  insect  life  of  the 
lowland  marshes,  quite  healthful.  From  April 
to  Octolw  there  is  perpetual  sunshine,  with  only 
oeeaaiimal  li^t  sbinrers,  and  the  Western  white 
man  must  avoid  the  direct  raya  of  the  son  dur- 
ing the  beat  of  the  day.  From  October  to  April 
there  is  almost  a  steaoy  rainfall,  except  that  the 
sun  shines  for  a  while  daily,  generally  daring 
ike  morning.  In  the  weet,  however,  no  part  of 
Hxe  year  is  tree  from  rain.  Land  and  sea  oreezee 
render  life  comfortable  all  the  year  round.  Vio- 
lent storms,  winds,  or  horricanee  are  unknown, 
though  near  the  hi^  peaks  rains,  with  terrlfle 
lightning  and  thunder,  are  frequent.  The  an- 
nual ramfall  is  about  80  inches,  the  heaviest 
rainfall  occurring  in  December,  January,  and 
Fd>raai7.  The  average  temperature  at  Batavia  is 
78.69°  F.  (the  average  of  12  years),  and  the 
extreme  range  on  the  lowest  levds  is  26  d^rees. 

Flora.  Java  has  many  botanical  zonae.  The 
deep  black  soil  produces  a  richness  and  an  abun- 
dance of  products  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  that 
is  without  parallel  in  any  other  part  vt  the 
vorld  within  an  area  so  limited.  Almost  all  the 
plants  ore  evergreen,  and  most  of  the  vill^es 
are  concealed  by  the  perpetual  verdure.  Iiie 
lowest  zone,  from  sea  level  to  2000  feet,  has  the 
most  extensive  area.  Here  the  beat  is  tri^ical, 
and  here  we  find  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  man- 
goes, and  palm  trees.  The  swampa  and  plains 
are  covered  by  cultivated  areas,  thickets  of  bam- 
boo, patches  of  tall  grass,  and  a  profusion  of 
flowers.  The  second  level,  which  extends  from 
2000  to  4600  feet  (the  heat  is  moderate),  pro- 
dnces  coffee,  tea,  dnchona,  dozras  of  varieties 
of  palms,  fruits,  vegetables,  teak,  mahogany, 
sandalwood,  rubber  and  camphor  trees,  rattwn, 
bamboo,  many  fancy  and  rare  woods,  and  thou- 
sands of  vines  and  flowering  shrubs.  The  third 
zone,  from  4600  to  7600  fee^  is  moderately  cool, 
and  produces  maize,  tobacco,  cabbages,  potatoes, 
etc.;  and  in  the  fourth  zone  <7500  to  12,000  feet) 
the  flora  exhibits  many  gaten  found  in  ton- 
perate  Europe.  The  rruita  are  abmdant  and 
include  oranges,  limee,  p<nneIoe,  the  coconut, 
banana*  mango,  mangosteen,  the  duku,  the  ram- 
butan,  and  the  durian.  In  tiie  gardens  near 
their  houses  the  natives  cultivate  framnt  and 
ornamental  flowers.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
area  of  Java  is  reckoned  as  forest,  and  only  in 
comparatively  recent  years  has  this  source  of 
wealth  been  taken  advantage  of.  Teak  is  the 
ehi^  wood  exported. 

ntnna.  Fifty  spedee  of  mammalia  are 
found  in  Java.  Of  the  larger  animals  the  tiger, 
leopard,  rhinoceros,  wild  sheep  and  deer,  two 
species  of  wild  bosj*,  the  jackal,  wild  cat^  and 
many  species  of  monkey  are  found  in  the  for- 
ests. Bats  are  plentiful,  the  kal<mg  or  "flying 
fox,"  a  fruit-eatmg  bat,  doing  much  damage  to 
sugar  palms,  maize,  and  young  coconut  trees. 


Hie  buffalf^  next  to  the  native  ptmy,  is  the  most 
valuable  animal,  being  used  both  for  draft  and 
for  food.  Domestic  animals,  such  aa  sheep, 
goats,  cows,  and  swine,  though  below  the  ordi- 
nary size,  are  not  scarce,  ^rses  from  Arabia 
and  pigs  from  China  have  been  introduced  and 
thrive.  The  smaller  game  in  forest  and  marsh 
is  numerous.  In  the  watercourses  are  the  croc- 
odiles, bom  20  to  30  feet  in  length,  and  alw»s 
ravenous  and  dangerous.  Large  troops  of  wild 
dogs  are  found  in  the  jungles.  Anumg  birds, 
the  peafowl  and  pelican  are  the  largest,  the  for- 
mer being  found  in  flocks.  There  are  nearlv 
300  speciee  of  land  birds,  including  jungle  fowl, 
various  species  of  woodpeckers  and  kii^sbers, 
the  hombill,  the  black  and  crimson  oriole,  the 
minaret  flycatcher,  the  ydlow  and  yellow-green 
trogon,  etc,  and  the  swift  (OoUoooUa  fuoi- 
phi^a),  widtih  Inhabits  deep  caverns  near  tiie 
sea  and  cliffs  and  furnishes  the  edible  birds' 
nests  {see  SALAnQAira)  so  much  prized  by  the 
Chinese  for  soup.  Land  and  water  turtles 
abound.  The  varieties  of  snakes  are  almost 
countless.  Tbe  pyihon  is  quite  common.  The 
insects  are  without  number,  but  not  many  of 
them  overtitmUesome  or  venomous.  Many  rare 
and  beautiful  butterflies  ore  found,  inohiding  tiie 
calliper  bntterfiy.  The  sea  abounds  in  flsb,  and 
600  nieeies  are  known,  besides  34  species  of  river 
flsb. 

Oeology  and  Hinerol  Beoonrees.  Java  baa 
been  for  so  many  ages  under  a  stress  of  voleanie 
action  that  the  strata  anciently  deposited  have 
been  again  and  again  disturbed;  yet  it  appears 
that  the  underlying  rocks  are  for  the  most  part 
granite  and  ^yenl^  and  on  these  rest  sedimen- 
tary rodu  ol  the  Tertiary  period.  Thou^  the 
absence  of  tiie  fossils  of  vertd>ratee  is  noticeable, 
tbe  rocks  containing  the  invertebrates  are  very 
abundant;  but  the  volcanic  de;>osits  have  cov- 
ered up  or  distorted  the  older  formations  in 
every  part  of  the  island.  Coal  is  found  in  many 
plofxa,  but  in  thin  strata.  The  best  mineral 
fuel,  lignite,  is  found  in  Bantam.  Asphalt,  clay 
(excellent  for  bricks  and  earthenware),  lime- 
atcme,  marble,  manganese,  sulphur,  salt,  and 
saltpetre  are  obtained.  The  production  of  petro- 
leum has  become  important,  the  quantity  pro- 
duced in  1911  being  426,000.000  gallons.  Ava 
is  tbe  poorest  of  we  East  Indian  Islands  in 
minerals. 

Agriculture.  Tbe  great  majority  of  the  na- 
tives are  farmers  or  agricultural  laborers.  Rice 
is  the  chief  article  of  food,  and  its  producticm 
the  cfai^  industry.  By  ^ft  from  the  last  Mo- 
hgmmedan  Emperor,  who  abdicated  in  1740  In 
favor  of  the  Etateh,  and  by  purchase  fnnn  the 
native  princes  since  then,  the  Dutch  government 
now  owns  almost  all  the  land.  Alon|;  witik  the 
Mohammedan  gift  they  secured  the  right  to  re- 
ceive one-fifth  of  the  produce  and  of  the  labor  of 
the  peasant.  This  made  easy  the  introduction  in 
1832  of  the  "culture  system,"  which  has  since 
prevailed.  This  ccmsists  in  obligatory  service 
on  the  port  of  the  peasant,  under  official  auper- 
iatoidaiee,  in  the  oUtivation  of  tobacco,  coffee, 
sugar,  indigo,  tea,  pepper,  etc  Now  coffee  only  is 
produced  by  enforced  labor.  About  8,638,600  acres 
are  under  native  cultivation.  The  lands  now  the 
property  of  Europeans  cover  1,969,644  acres;  of 
Chinese,  316,200  acres;  and  of  other  foreign  Ori- 
entals, 22,923  acres,  and  in  addition  to  this  there 
were  leases  of  over  1,000,000  acres  to  Euro- 
peans. The  chief  products  are  as  follows:  sugar 
(1012),  1,443,684  tons  (including  the  whole  of 
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Dutch  India,  mostly,  however,  grown  in  Java) ; 
coffee,  including  Sumatra  <iei2),  34,280  tons; 
cinchona  (1911),  21,418,417  poimds;  tobcu»!0, 
including  Sumatra  (1911),  189,771,968  poimds; 
tea  (1911),  56,697,639  pounds;  indigo  (1012), 
175,504  pounds;  cocoa  (1911),  3,012,328  pounds; 
and  pepper  (1912  )  24,071  tons.  The  tin  mines 
of  Baoca  and  BiUiton  yielded,  in  1913,  15,346 
tons;  the  ooal  mines  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
Borneo,  411,000  tons.  Java  holds  third  rank 
Mnong  the  cane-sugar  producers  of  the  world, 
and  second  as  an  exporter  of  that  product. 
Ihe  production  of  1012-13  was  1,458,000  tons 
against  2,492,000  in  Cuba  and  2,552,000  in  India, 
which  latter  country,  however,  produces  prac> 
tically  none  for  the  export  trade. 

Communication.  Java  is  well  supplied  with 
good  roads.  Railway  c<m8truction  began  in 
1875,  and  now  railw»s  extend  across  and  from 
end  to  end  of  the  island.  The  total  lei^th  of 
the  railways,  state  and  private  in  1011  was 
1803  miles,  and  of  tel^aph  lines,  10,000  miles. 
Batavia,  Samarang,  and  Surabaya  have  been 
connected  by  telephone  since  1806.  Ihe  gross 
receipts  of  the  railways  in  1011  were  29,722,000 
guilders;  passengers  carried,  36,867,000. 

Commerce.  In  1911  the  total  value  of  the 
imports  of  Java  was  373,280,000  guUders  (guil- 
der =  40.2  cents) ;  of  the  exports,  610,612.000 
guilders.  The  chief  imports  are  piece  goods,  fer- 
tilizers, and  coal  from  Wales,  Australia,  and 
Japan.  Much  petroleum  from  Sumatra  and  tin 
from  Banca  arc  entered  for  reexport.  The  chief 
exports  are  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  rice,  cinchona 
bark,  quinine,  which  goes  mostly  to  the  United 
States  and  London,  tea  (almost  entirely  to  Hol- 
buid),  copra,  indigo,  kapok  (mostly  to  Aus- 
tralia), hides,  timber,  rubber,  gutta  percha, 
cocoa,  tapioca,  and  spices.  With  the  exception 
of  rice,  about  one-half  of  which  goes  to  Borneo 
and  China,  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  exports  go 
to  the  Netherlands.  There  is  oonsiderable  trade 
with  Pehang  and  Singapore.  The  only  l^al 
coins  are  those  of  Holland. 

bitercourae  with  the  Outer  World.  Inter- 
course with  Java,  and  indeed  with  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  generally,  is  hedged  about  with  many 
irkscHue  restrictions  and  regulations.  One  may 
land  at  any  of  the  ports,  but  cannot  stay  on 
shore  for  more  than  24  hours  without  re^ster- 
ing,  giving  name,  age,  reli^on,  nationality, 
place  of  birth,  occupation,  name  of  the  ship  on 
which  one  arrived,  the  captain's  name,  etc.,  and 
receiving  a  permit.  If  travel  in  the  interior  is 
desired,  animier  permit  is  necessary;  sureties 
have  to  be  provided,  the  intended  route  indi- 
cated, fees  have  to  be  paid,  and  time  is  con- 
aomed,  as  every  step  is  takoi  with  true  Dutch 
deliberateness.  This  pass  is  not  good  for  more 
than  six  months.  Should  one  wish  to  enjoy 
sport,  however,  still  another  document  is  needed, 
entitling  the  holder  to  import  his  gun  and  am- 
munition, and  more  fees,  chiefiy  stamp  dues,  are 
demanded.  Should  one  wish  to  settle  in  the 
country,  the  conditions  are  still  more  formidable, 
the  time  consumed  much  greater,  and  the  fees 
quite  considerable.  Two  sureties,  each  in  a 
large  sum,  are  needed,  and  tiie  strictest  inquiries 
are  made,  and  should  any  inadvertence  occur,  or 
any  slight  diacrepancy  he  found  in  the  initials, 
the  spdling  of  the  name,  or  the  like,  it  may 
vitiate  the  whole  proceeding  and  lead  to  the 
rejection  of  the  application;  and  lastly,  when 
one  wishes  to  leave  the  island,  still  another  per- 
mit is  necessary,  and  it  cannot  be  obtained  in  a 


hurry,  as  wide  inquiries  have  to  he  made  as  to 

whether  all  one's  debts  have  been  paid,  and  the 
like. 

Government.  "Java  and  Bfadura,"  witii  the 
surrounding  islets  included  in  the  same  adminis- 
tration, is  divided  into  17  residencies,  under  the 
control  of  a  Oovemor-Qeneral,  who  has  great 
executive  and  even  a  certMU  amount  of  l^ala- 
tive  power.  He  is  asristed  hy  a  conndl  01  five* 
whose  functions  are  legislative  and  advisory.  la 
each  province  there  is  also  a  resident,  assisted 
by  assistant  residents  and  subordinate  officers 
called  controllers.  Nevertheless  the  administra- 
tion, so  far  as  the  Javanese  see  it,  is  carried  on 
through  a  network  of  native  officials,  to  whcHn 
the  foreign  rulers  are  "elder  brothers."  There  is 
daily  conference  between  the  Dutch  and  native 
chiefs,  and  in  all  matters  between  than  the 
Javanese  language  is  used,  Dutch  not  being 
allowed  to  be  awrfcen.  Eadi  resident  exercises 
judicial,  flnandu,  and  administrative  functions, 
dealing  with  civil  and  criminal  cases.  To  each 
assistant  reudent  there  is  an  afdeeUng,  or  de* 
partment.  Hie  controller  is  really  the  link  be- 
tween the  natives  and  foreign  officers.  He  makes 
a  personal  inspection  of  his  district  every  month, 
having  supervision  of  everything! — observing,  ad- 
vising and  reporting — but  with  littie  executive 
authority.  Out  of  tiie  ancient  noUe  families  a 
native  r^ient  is  appointed,  whose  rank  and  right 
of  precedence  are  superior  even  to  those  of  all 
other  European  officers  «eept  the  residmt.  He 
is  the  head  of  the  native  officials  in  his  province 
and  receives  a  salary  of  2000  to  3000  florins; 
but  in  one  or  two  cases — e.g.,  tiie  Siiltan  of  Jdcja 
Karta  and  the  S^ent  of  Bandong — the  allow- 
aace  is  84,000  florins.  The  reeidento  niunber  17, 
the  assistant  residoits  about  three  times  as 
many,  and  the  oontn>ller«  a  slightly  larger  num- 
ber. The  residents  and  controllers  are  appointed 
only  after  a  searching  examination  in  the  Java- 
nese language,  customs,  and  conditions.  The 
Governor-General  resides  in  Batavia,  the  capi- 
tal. In  the  administration  of  justice  there  is  a 
distinction  made  between  Europeans  and  natives 
and  Orientals.  Tbe  former  are  subject  to  laws 
based  on  those  of  the  Netherlant^,  while  in 
the  r^Fulation  and  trial  of  the  Javanese  and 
those  dassed  with  them,  their  own  traditioaiif 
customs,  and  law,  under  the  direction  of  the  na- 
tive chiefs,  decide  questions  of  equity  and  law. 
Tbe  High  Court  of  Justice  is  at  Batavia,  with 
lower  courts  in  the  five  large  cities,  besides  a 
number  of  circuit,  district,  and  in  sfHne  places 
priestly,  courts.  For  the  defense  of  tiie  colony 
there  is  an  army  of  about  35,000  (about  two- 
thirds  being  natives),  with  headquarters  at  Bata- 
via, and  a  navy,  with  headquarters  at  Surabaya. 
The  oqienditure  ftn*  defense  was  in  1014  about 
$10,000,000,  of  which  about  one-fourth  was  dis- 
bursed in  Netherlands. 

Finance.  The  revenue  is  derived  from  land 
and  the  usual  taxes,  licenses,  customs  dues,  the 
government  monopolies  of  salt,  opium,  and  rail- 
ways; but  the  largest  \ieta  is  from  the  sale  of 
coffee  grown  under  the  "culture  system"  and 
sold  by  the  government,  as  well  as  the  sale  of 
quinine  and  tin.  The  budget  of  Java  forms  a 
part  of  that  for  the  Dut(£  East  Indies.  The 
local  revenue  is  derived  from  land  taxes  and 
licenses,  custfMns  duties  and  certain  indirect 
taxes.  The  revenue  of  1014  was  256,957,000  gidl- 
ders,  and  the  expenditures  335,050,000  guilders. 

Population.  In  1800  Java,  according  to  a 
rude  census,  had  3,000,000,  and,  in  1813, 6,000,000 
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inhaUtants.  In  1890  Java  and  Madura  had  20,- 
126,053  inhabitanta,  including  51,737  Europeana, 
201,080  Chinese.  17,045  Arabs,  3238  other  non- 
indigenous  Orientals,  and  25,701,963  natives.  In 
1900  Java  and  Madura  had  28,746,688  inhabit- 
ants. In  1905  the  population  was  eatimated  at 
30,098,000,  including  76,833  Europeans  and  Eu- 
rasians, 637,316  Chinese,  and  27,400  Arabs. 

Ethnology.  The  native  inhabitants  of  Java 
belong  to  the  Malay  race,  the  alleged  N^rito 
peoplee  of  the  interior  having  no  real  existence. 
The  Javanese  proper  dwell  u  the  central  por- 
tions of  the  island  and  towards  Hie  east,  the 
Sundanese  in  the  west,  and  the  Madurese  in  the 
east  and  on  the  adjacent  islands  of  Madura,  Ba- 
Tian,  etc.  In  the  mountains  of  Bantam,  in  the 
otreme  west,  live  the  Baduwis,  and  in  the 
mountaiuB  of  the  estrone  east  the  Tenggeres^ 
both  of  whom  are  veiy  primitive  peoples  of  the 
sort  sometimes  s^led  Indonesian,  or  proto* 
Malay,  who,  in  q>ite  of  the  influence  of  th^r 
Islamic  neighbors,  have  preserved  much  of  tiielr 
old  "heathen"  religion.  The  mueh-diBCUBBed 
KalangB,  if  at  all  a  separate  people,  which  is 
impro^ble,  are  on  present  evidence  part  of  the 
aboriginal  Malayan  or  proto-Malayan  stock. 
Slavery  and  colonization  luive  added  at  various 
periods  minor  elonents  to  the  Javanese  popula- 
tion. Thus,  there  still  exists  in  Batavia  a  '^Bali 
village,"  tesUfying  to  the  fact  ci  depoTtation 
from  tiiat  adjacent  island  in  times  past.  The 
Baduwis  and  Taiggerese  are  less  brachycephalic 
than  tiie  Javanese  proper,  the  Sundanese,  and 
the  Madurese,  and  they  are  probably  of  some- 
what greater  average  height,  with  a  rather 
lighter  sldn.  Outside  of  the  "heathen"  tribes  of 
the  interior,  the  Madurese  seem  to  have  accepted 
least  the  conditions  of  civilization.  The  Jav- 
anese proper  are  yielding  somewhat  to  the  Ma* 
durese  on  the  east,  but  the  Sundanese  in  the 
west  eeem  to  be  boioming  more  Javanized,  and 
the  Javanese  may  still  be  locked  upon  as  the 
average  of  the  island  population.    The  three 

Erincipal  peoples  of  Java  nave  each  their  own 
inguage,  a  Malayan  dialect  with  more  or  less 
individuality.  The  marked  aristocratic  tenden- 
cies of  the  Javanese,  which  find  expression  in 
social  and  governmental  insititutions,  are  re- 
flected also  in  thdr  laiufuage,  with  its  "noble" 
and  "oommon"  forms  oi  speech.  The  old  Jav- 
anese of  the  monuments,  inscriptions,  etc. — the 
ancient  literary  language — is  called  Kavi  (q.v.). 
Sundanese,  though  not  at  all  neglected,  has  re- 
ceived less  attention.  The  puppet  plays,  or 
Wajang,  of  Java,  to  which  some  authorities  have 
too  hastily  attributed  an  mtirely  Indian  origin, 
and  the  mask  plays,  or  topeng^  of  which  lM>th 
popular  and  classical  varieties  exists  have  been 
recently  much  studied.  The  babads,  or  chron- 
icles,  are  another  feature  of  Javanese  folk  liter- 
ature. The  Javanese  represent  perhaps  the 
highest  point  of  Mala^  culture,  and  show  at 
the  same  time  its  limitations  when  controlled 
by  Europeans.  Not  all  of  Javanese  culture  was 
created  or  suggested  by  India,  probably  less  than 
is  generally  believed.  Hindu  influence  in  Java 
b^pin  bef(»«  tiie  beginning  of  the  fifth  eeatary 
Aj>.  and  had  its  ^*^te8t  effects  upon  the  re- 
ligion, political  divisions,  language,  and  litera- 
ture of  the  island.  The  advent  of  the  relwon 
of  Islam  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  at  first 
much  more  rapid  and  revolutionary  in  its  effects. 
To-day  the  great  majority  of  the  nearly  30,- 
000,000  Malays  of  Java  are  professors  in  some 
way  or  oth^  of  Islam,  their  creed  being  mixed 


here  with  relics  of  primitive  Shamanism  and 
there  with  echoes  of  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  etc. 
Besides  the  loan  words  in  the  language,  the 
alphabet  in  which  it  is  written,  and  the  general 
influence  upon  arts  of  all  kinds,  Hindu  contact 
has  its  monument  in  the  great  temples  to  Buddha 
erected  in  Java  (700-1450  A.D.).  One  of  these, 
the  Great  Buddha,  or  Boro  Buddor  (q.v.},  is  by 
some  esteemed  the  greatest  example  at  Bud- 
dhistie  architecture  in  ezistmce.  The  fonnda- 
ticm,  under  Hindu  influence,  of  kingdoms  such 
as  those  of  Madjapahit,  led  to  the  extension  of 
Javanese  culture  into  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  smaller  islands  of  the  Malaysian 
Archipelago,  and  some  have  traced  it  even  to 
Papua  and  Australia.  The  great  numbers  of  the 
Javanese  Malays,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
at  all  moribund,  but  a  rapidly  increasing  people, 
make  than  one  of  tite  most  important  groups 
of  mankind  for  the  historian  of  human  culture. 
The  discovery  by  Dr.  Eugene  Dubois  (1801-94) 
of  the  upper  part  of  a  skull,  two  molars,  and 
a  femur,  in  what  is  said  to  be  a  Pleistocene  de- 
posit at  Trinil,  on  the  river  Bengftwan,  has 
given  rise  to  a  voluminous  literature  of  study 
and  discussion.  See  Man,  Scienck  or.  Ancient 
Types. 

Education.'  Separate  school  organizations 
are  maintained  foi'  natives  and  Europeans  and 
those  assimilated  wiUi  mbm.  In  1911  there 
were  700  primary  schools  for  the  natives  main- 
tained by  the  state  and  607  private  schools;  the 
pupils  m  the  two  classes  were  146,709  and 
62,661  respectively.  Besides  these,  there  are  sev- 
eral middle  schools,  and  normal  schools  for 
training  native  teachers.  For  the  Europeans 
there  were  a  number  of  separate  schools,  boUi 
public  and  private  (inchidiitf  several  for  girls 
only),  besides  normal  sdioow  at  Batavia  and 
Surabaya.  There  is  a  gymnasium  at  Batavia, 
and  t^ere  are  an  agricultural  collie,  a  museum, 
and  a  botanical  garden  (one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world)  at  Buitenzorg,  the  residence  of  the  Oov- 
emor-General,  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Salak  netur 
Batavia. 

Beliglon.  Perfect  liberiy  is  allowed  to  all 
forms  of  faith.  Buddhism  was  euly  introduced; 
but  hy  414,  when  Fa  Hein,  the  Chinese  Buddhist, 
vi^ted  Java,  he .  wrote  that  litUe  Buddhism 
could  be  found.  This  was  succeeded  by  Brah- 
manism,  which  continued  until  the  Mohammedan 
conquest  in  1476-79  and  now  lingers  only  in 
Ball.  Nominally  the  Javanese  are  now  Mo- 
hammedans, and  great  respect  is  paid  to  a  re- 
turned pilgrim  from  Mecca,  nearly  10,000  pil- 
grims leaving  Java  under  this  pretext  of  holy 
visitation  annually.  The  mass  of  the  natives, 
howevCT,  follow  Uie  primitive  animism  of  thdr 
ancestors  ai^  are  very  religious,  in  the  sense  of 
being  under  the  influence  of  unseen  and  mysteri- 
ous spirits  of  local  importance.  About  ISO 
Christian  miasionariee  of  various  societies, 
chiefly  Netherlandish,  labor  among  them,  about 
400,000  natives  being  enrolled  in  the  Roman  or 
Reformed  churches. 

History.  The  history  of  Java,  shorn  of 
l^;end,  fable,  and  mythology,  is  very  simple. 
Oivilization  came  to  the  abor^^ines  from  India, 
Buddhism  at  first  being  paramount.  The  Sivalsm 
of  the  Hindus  followed  and  prevailed  for  cen- 
turies, during  which  time  many  Hindu  states 
were  set  up,  that  of  Madjapahit  being  chief, 
with  vast  power  and  influence.  The  struggle 
between  the  two  faiths  introduced  from  India 
culminated  in  a  CMnpnmiise,  which  la  very 
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marked  and  easily  discernible  in  their  art,  an- 
tiquitiea,  and  ruins,  of  which  the  great  mass 
called  Boro  Buddor  (q.v.)  furnishes  a  conspicu- 
ous example,  superb  copies  of  the  sculptures 
from  whien  were  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion of  1900.  The  chief  towns  containing  Hmda 
ronains  are  Surabaya,  Samarang,  Solo,  Jokjfr- 
karta,  and  Ifb^aUng,  in  the  cra&e  and  east  of 
the  island.  Ine  third  great  epoch  was  intro- 
duced by  contact  with  the  Europeans,  when  the 
Dutch  navigators  and  their  East  India  Com- 
pany  had  trading  stations  along  the  coast.  The 
Portuguese  made  their  way  to  Java  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  about  the  close  of  the 
century  they  were  supplanted  by  the  Dutch. 
Hie  paramoant  native  state  at  this  time  waa 
Mataram,  and  in  the  earfy  Dutch  records  its 
princes  are  called  emperors.  The  gradual  ex- 
toision  of  Dutch  was  effected  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  the  conquest  of  India 
by  the  British.  Ilieir  authority  was  extended 
over  the  Preanger  Residency  in  1705,  over  the 
whole  northwest  coast  in  1745,  over  Surakarta 
and  Jokjakarta  by  1766,  Bantam  coming  under 
thdr  control  in  1808.  The  British  held  the  is* 
land  from  1811  to  1816,  still  further  asserting 
and  extending  European  control,  and  introduc- 
ing great  reforms  in  the  administration  under 
the  vigorous  government  of  Sir  Stamford  Raf- 
fles; but  on  regaining  the  island  the  Dutch 
pressed  their  claims  with  increased  vigor.  Their 
chief  idea  seemed  to  be  to  use  Java  simply  as 
an  appendage  to  the  Netherlands,  to  secure  reve- 
nue and  pay  off  the  debts  of  the  "mother  coun- 
try"; but  since  1870  the  general  poli<7  has  been 
to  hold  the  colonies  for  at  least  mutual  benefit, 
with  increasing  purpose  to  benefit  the  Javanese 
in  every  way  as  far  as  possible.  The  three  Euro- 
pean names  most  closely  associated  with  the 
development  of  Java  are  Daendels,  Rafflee,  and 
Van  den  Bosch  (q.v.).  When  in  1826  the  native 
chief,  Dipa  Ne^ra,  struggled  to  r^ain  ascend- 
ancy, a  war  brdce  out  which  lasted  five  yeun 
and  ended  in  undiqtuted  eontnd  by  the  Dutch. 

Bibliography.  -  Of  the  older  mrks,  BaJks, 
Higtory  of  Jtma  (2d  ed.,  Ltmdon,  1830),  and 
Jun^uhn,  Jtiva  (trans.,  Leipzig,  1862-64),  are 
well  worth  consulting.  Veth,  Java,  geogr<tphiach, 
ethnoloffitch,  hittoriaoh  (2d  ed.,  Haarlem,  1899), 
is  the  best  book  on  the  general  subject.  Other 
valuable  works  are:  Junghuhn,  Topographiaohe 
und  naturungaenachaftliehe  ReUen  durch  Java, 
ed.  by  Eeenbeck  (Magdd>ui^,  1846) ;  id.,  Land- 
•oft(^faa«8toU«n  von  Java  (trana.,  Leiraig, 
1863) ;  Job  Mttller,  BevAreihung  der  Intel  Java 
(trans.,  Berlin,  1860) ;  Money,  Java,  or  Eoto  to 
Manage  a  Colony  (London,  1861) ;  Gronemann, 
In  den  Kedaton  te  Jogjdkarter  (Leyden,  1888). 
For  a  good  account  of  Javanese  theatres,  danc- 
ing, etc.:  Van  Deventer,  Qeaohiedenia  der  Neder- 
landers  op  Java  (Haarlon,  1887) ;  Verb^  and 
Fennema,  Deaoription  giologique  de  Jaoa  et 
Madoura  (Amsterdam,  1800) ;  Bastian,  Indomo- 
Men,  vol.  V  (Berlin,  1894) ;  Mayer,  Een  hUk  in 
het  Javaansohe  volkaleven  (Leyden,  1896); 
Scidmore,  Java,  the  Garden  of  the  East  (New 
York,  1897) ;  Higginscm,  Java,  the  Pearl  of  th« 
Boat  (Boston,  1899);  Breitenstein,  "Java,"  in 
tl  Jahren  in  Indien  (Leipzig,  1899-1900) ; 
Oieaenhagen,  Aus  Java  und  Sumatra  (Leipzig, 
1002) ;  Clive  Day,  Policy  and  Adminiatratifm  of 
the  Dutch  in  Java  (New  York,  1004),  contains 
a  bibliography;  A.  De  Wit,  Facte  and  Fanoiee 
aiout  Java  (Philadelphia,  1906);  A.  Cabaton, 
Java  and  Bumaira  and  the  Other  lelande  of  tht 
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Dutoh  Eaet  Indiee  (New  York,  1911);  A.  & 
Walcott,  Java  and  her  Jfeighboure  (London, 
1014) ;  Rouffaer  and  Juynboel,  Die  Batik-Kungt 
in  NiederUmdieah-Indien  und  ihre  Oeeohichte  (2 
vols.,  Utrecht,  1014),  ecmtaine  a  bibli<«rapl^. 
For  the  flora:  Blume,  S^orw  Jtsoa  (BroseeUk 
1868) ;  Van  Nooten,  Flmre,  fruite,  et  feuUtaget 
de  Vile  de  Java  (3d  ed.,  ib.,  1882).  For 
the  natural  history:  Horsfleld,  ZoSlogioal  Re- 
searches in  Java  and  the  Neighboring  Islands 
(London,  1824);  Wallace,  The  Malay  AroMpel- 
ago  (New  York,  1869).  For  anthropology  and 
ethnology:  Meyer,  Die  Kalange  auf  Java  (Leip- 
zig, 1877);  Jacobs,  De  Badjoee  (The  Hague, 
1891) ;  Efdabnigm  "I/Anthropcdogie  des  l^i^ 
gerois,"  in  L^nthropologie  (Ruis,  1898); 
ChaiUey-Bert,  Java  et  m»  habitants  (ib.,  IBOO). 
For  the  ruins:  llssandier,  Oamboge  et  Java, 
rutnes  khtnirea  et  javanaisea  (ib.,  1896) ;  J.  F. 
Scheltema,  Monumental  Java  (London,  1912), 
contains  a  bibliography. 

JAVA  70WIi.  An  old-fashioned  breed  of 
domestic  fowls,  white,  black,  or  mottled,  with  a 
small,  single,  upright  comb  in  both  coclcs  and 
hena  The  shanks  and  toes  are  yellow  and  free 
from  feathers.  The  cocks  weigh  from  9  to  10 
pounds,  and  the  hens  about  1%  pounds.  They 
are  good,  useful  fowls  and  easily  kept. 

JAVANESE  lANGUAGE.  A  language  of 
tiie  Malayo-Polyneeian  group,  which  is  the  ver- 
nacular of  Java.  Latgely  through  Indian  in- 
fluence Javanese  became  the  medium  of  an  im- 
portant literature  as  early  as  the  ninth  ooitary 
AJ>.  bi  this  ancient  form  Javanese  was  modi* 
fied  in  its  vocabulary  to  a  large  extent  by 
Sanskrit,  and  it  waa  aceordin^y  termed  KaTi 
(q.v.)  as  being  pretoinentiy  the  language  oi 
poetry.  The  direct  derivative  of  Kavi  is  modan 
Javanese,  which  is  divided  into  the  courtly  or 
Krama  and  into  the  vernacular  or  Ngoko.  Ngoko 
is  used  in  speaking  to  an  inferior,  while  Krama 
is  used  in  addressing  a  person  of  superior  social 
station.  These  two  forms  of  speech  differ  rather 
in  vocabulary  than  in  morphology.  A  third 
language,  called  Madhya  or  middle,  partakes  of 
tiie  characteristics  of  botii  the  others,  altbon^ 
more  closely  resembling  on  the  whole  tiie  Ngoko. 
The  Javanese  are  thus  bilinguista  or  even  tri- 
linguists,  tiie  use  of  one  language  in  prefer^ce 
to  tiie  other  being  dictated  by  certain  rules  of 
social  etiquette.  This  phenomoion  may  have  its 
origin  in  word  taboo,  Javanese  literature 
consists  in  great  part  of  translations  from  the 
Kavi,  and  thus  ultimate  from  tiie  Sanskrit. 
Here  belong  sndi  works  as  the  Bratoryuda,  the 
Arjunt^alMarahahu,  and  the  Ar^«ma-«MwJbaiM, 
all  based  on  the  M^abharata  (q.T.),  as  well  aa 
the  Rama,  derived  from  tiie  Runayana  (q.T.). 
The  Manik-Maya  is  important  as  a  source  of 
Javanese  cosmogony  and  mythology,  and  the 
Bahada,  or  prose  chronicles,  are  of  iniereet  both 
linguistically  and  historically.  Akin  to  the 
Babads  are  a  number  oi  historical  rmnanoei^ 
such  u  the  Damar  Wulan  and  the  Raja  Piran- 
gon.  In  drama  Javanese  is  rich  in  shadow  Plays 
iwayang),  mainly  based  on  old  lawrads,  and  tike 
beast  fable  is  hi^ily  developed.  There  are  also 
translations  and  imitations  f>f  Arabic  relic^ow 
literature. 

Bibliography.  Roorda,  Javaanec^  Oram- 
matika  (Amsterdam,  1865);  Favre,  Qrammaire 
javanaise  (Paris,  1866);  Abissa,  En  fovaneohe 
Toneelatuok,  Dutch  translation  by  Humme  (The 
Hague,  1878) ;  Van  dea  Broek,  Javaneehe  Ver- 
t^ngen   (ib.,   1878);   Geritte,  Boorda,  and 
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Breeds  Javaansch-XederdiiiUch  Woorderiboek 
(2d  ed.,  AmBterdam,  188^6) ;  Bobatta,  Prak- 
tiaohe  Orammatik  der  javanitohen  Bpradhs  (Vi- 
enna, 1892);  O.  A.  Wilken,  BaiKdboek  voor  de 
VerffelUkende  Volkenkunde  von  Nederlandaoh 
Indian  ( Ley  den,  1893);  Boorda,  feibnopfe  ja- 
ffWMoha  €frammatika  (4th  ed,,  Amsterdam, 
1893) ;  Sermrier,  De  Wajang  Powtoa  (Leyden, 
1890) ;  Veth,  J»oa,  ffaofrKipAMeA»  BthMiogitoh^ 
Hiatoriack  (2d  ed^  Harlem,  1896-1903) ;  Hasen, 
Bijdroffe  tot  de  Emnit  van  het  javaanaahe  Too- 
neel  (Leyden,  1897);  Hansen,  De  javaanache 
Folk:  Praktiach  Nederlandach^avwmaoh  Zak- 
Woordenboek  (Amsterdam,  1901);  Bobatta, 
"Das  javanische  Drama,"  in  Anthropdo^iaohe 
Oesellachaft,  MitteUungen,  vol.  ixxv  (Vienna, 
1905 ) ;  A.  De  Wit,  Facta  and  Faatciea  about  Java 
iPhiladdphia,  1905). 

JAVABY,  2ha'T&-re'.  A  ris^t  tributary  of 
the  ui^ier  Amason.  It  rises  at  tbe  extreme 
western  angle  of  tho  boundary  of  Brazil  with 
Peru  and  flows  north  and  northeast  through  the 
immense  and  unexplored  forests  of  La  Montafia, 
joining  tbe  Amazon  in  long.  70°  W.  (Map: 
Brazil,  C  6).  It  forms  nearly  half  fbe  boundary 
line  between  Brazil  and  Peru  and  is  navigable 
nearly  to  ita  Bouroe»  a  diatanoe  of  over  300 

JAVA  8FABB0W.  A  well-known  oage  bird 
{Mwtia  oryeivora),  known  in  the  East  aa  rieo' 
bird,  poddy  bird,  and  by  other  names.  It  ia  one 
of  the  weaver  birds  (Ploceidse)  and  has  many 
Oriental  and  African  congeners.  This  species 
seems  to  be  indigenous  to  Java,  but  was  long 
ago  carried  abro^  and  has  become  naturalized 
and  to  some  extent  a  pest  in  various  rice- 
growing  parts  of  China,  Malaya,  India,  and 
Africa,  where  it  is  often  very  injurious  to  nain 
crops,  after  the  manner  of  uie  bobtdlnlc  It  is 
about  5  indies  in  length,  plus  a  tail  2  inefaea 
long,  of  whidi  the  central  feathers  are  longest. 
The  beak  is  conical  and  swollen,  and  rosy  in 
hue,  as  also  are  the  feet.  A  narrow  edging  of 
red  surrounds  the  eye.  Tbe  body  is  slate-colored, 
rump,  tail,  and  crown  black,  and  there  is  usually 
a  white  patch  on  the  cheek,  but  these  white 
patches  may  change  to  Uack,  regardless  of  sex 
or  age.  The  lower  parts  are  purplish  gray,  be- 
coming  white  towards  the  vent.  The  females  ar» 
ratlwT  lighter  and  the  young  somewhat  mottled. 
A  snow-white  breed  has  be^  developed  in  con- 
finement. These  birds  are  sold  everywhere  as 
cage  birds,  their  attraction  being  munly  their 
beauty,  for  the  song  is  brief  and  of  little  ao- 
count   See  Plate  of  Caqe  Bibds. 

JAVELZK,  j&vOln  (OF.  javelin,  jav'eline.  Fx. 
jav^inet  from  Bret.  gtwUn,  gavlod,  javelin,  govt, 
gaol,  fork  of  a  tree,  Wdsh  gafit  fork  of  the 
thigiis,  Ir.  gabMl,  gabel,  gable;  connected  with 
OHQ.  gabala,  Ger.  Oabel,  AS.  geaful.  Eng.  gable, 
Skt  ^haati,  gable).  A  long  heavy  spear,  used 
by  ancients  for  hurling  or  thrusting.  In  the 
Roman  legion  the  first  and  second  lines  (the 
haatati  and  the  prmoipea)  were  both  armed 
with  two  javelins  to  each  man.  Each  javelin 
(Lat.  pUum)  was  in  all  about  6%  feet  in  length. 
The  shaft  was  4%  feet  long,  of  tough  wood,  an 
inch  in  diameter;  the  remainder  was  givoi  to 
the -barbed  pyramidal  head.  In  action  the  le- 
gionary hurlM  one  javelin  on  the  enemy  at  tbe 
first  onset;  the  second  he  retained  as  a  defense 
against  cavalry.  The  Goths  and  other  barba- 
rians MBed  a  javelin. 

JAVSLIiE  {sbk-yS^)  WATER.  See  Hno- 
CBIOBOVS  Acid. 


JAWOBOW,  yA-vi/rdv.  A  town  in  the  Aus- 
trian Crownland  of  Galicia,  29  mites  northwest 
of  Lemberg  (Map:  Austria,  H  2).  It  makes 
|M>ttery,  beer,  and  liquors  and  has  a  large  farm- 
ing industry.  The  castle  with  its  famous  Italian 
«udens  was  the  favorite  resort  of  the  Polish 
King  John  Sobieald,  and  hero  Peter  the  Great 
and  Catharine  were  married.  At  a  short  dia- 
tanoe is  the  sulphur  spring  and  bath,  Szklo. 
Pop.,  1900,  10,090;  1010,  13,160,  mostiy  Rutheni- 
ans,  Poles,  and  Jews. 

JAWS.  The  upper  jaw  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  tbe  two  superiOT  maxillary  bones.  Tbe 
lower  jaw  or  mandible  consists  of  one  bone,  the 
inferior  maxillary.  Tbe  superior  maxilla  is  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  a  body,  which  is  roughly 
cuboids!  in  shape,  and  four  processes,  viz.,  the 
malar,  which  articulates  with  the  elraek  bwe; 
Ihe  nasal,  into  vrtiich  the  thin  nasal  bones  fit; 
the  alveolar,  which  gives  lodgment  to  the  teeth ; 
and  the  palate,  which  forms  the  bony  roof  of  the 
mouth.  The  body  of  the  maxilla  is  hollow  and 
contains  the  antrum  of  Highmore;  its  superior 
surface  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  orbit, 
and  its  intenud  surface  forms  the  wall  of  the 
nostril. 

The  inferior  nuudUaiy  btme  otmairts  of  the 
body,  curved  acnnewbat  like  a  horseshoe,  and 
two  perpoidicular  portions  called  rami,  which 
join  the  body  nearly  at  a  right  angle.  Spring- 
ing upward  from  the  jimction  of  the  body  and 
rami  are  the  coronoid  processes,  which  give  at- 
tachment to  the  powerful  temporal  muscles. 
The  upper  border  of  the  body  presents  hollows 
for  the  lower  teeth,  and  the  outer  angle  of  the 
jaw  gives  attachment  to  the  powerful  muscle  of 
mastication,  the  masaeter.  llie  upper  jaw  la 
fixed,  the  manttible  moving  only  in  chewing. 

The  joint  of  the  jaw  is  a  condyloid  articula- 
lAon  and  is  formed  by  the  reception  of  the  con- 
d^e  of  the  inferior  maxilla  into  the  glenoid 
fossa  of  the  temporal  bone.  Altbou^  flnnly 
bound  by  five  ligaments,  dislocation  forward 
often  occurs  from  opening  the  mouth  too  widely, 
as  in  yawning,  as  well  as  by  violence.  The  dis- 
location is  eiudly  reduced  by  grasping  Ihe  lower 
jaw  with  botii  hands,  the  thumbs  renung  on  the 
lower  teeth,  pressure  being  made  steadify  down- 
ward and  Uien  backward.  The  jaw  may  become 
fixed  as  the  result  of  ankylosis  of  the  joint, 
from  injury,  syphilis,  or  chronic  arthritis,  or  as 
the  result  of  muscular  spasm,  as  in  tetanus 
(lockjaw),  or  the  irritation  of  an  erupting  wis- 
dom tooth,  or,  occasionally,  in  hysteria.  The 
Bpongy  alveolar  processes  of  the  jaws  are  liable 
to  iiueoticMi  from  the  teeth  or  gums,  giving  rise 
to  necroais,  or  more  (rften  to  alveolar  abaoess. 
Necrosis  of  the  jaws  was  common  among  work- 
ers in  match  factories  under  the  old  process  of 
manufacture,  which  has  generally  been  discon- 
tinued (see  Occupation Ai.  Dibeases),  this  ne- 
crosis being  due  to  phosphorus  poisoning. 
Fracture  of  the  lower  jaw  is  a  common  injury, 
resulting  nearly  always  frtan  violence.  It  is 
treated  by  reducing  the  fragments  into  thtir 
normal  poution,  closing  the  mouth  so  ^t  the 
upper  teeth  act  as  a  splint,  placing  a  pad  of 
gauze  over  the  point  of  fracture,  and  applying 
a  four-tailed  rand^s^e.  (See  Bandage.)  In 
many  cases  it  is  possible,  after  a  few  days,  to 
hold  the  parts  in  place  by  wiring  tiie  teeth. 
Diet  must  be  liquid,  and  tbe  food  introdnoed 
through  an  opening  in  the  teeth. 

JAZABTES,  jftk-s&r'teK.  The  ancient  nam« 
of  the  Syr  Darya  (q.T.). 
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JTAT  (OF.  jot,  gai,  gay.  Ft.  geai,  from  OF. 
gai,  gay,  from  OHG.  gihi.  Get.  gdhe,  jahe,  quick) . 
A  popular  English  name  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  birds  of  the  family  Ckirvidse.  They  are 
■ometimes  separated  from  the  ctowb  as  a  apecial 
subfamily,  the  Qamdiiue,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
define  the  group  satiBfactorily.  The  iayei  have 
the  wings  shorter  than  the  tail,  which  is  long 
and  rounded,  or  even  graduated,  and  they  are 
generally,  but  not  always,  brightly  colored,  some 
shade  of  blue  being  very  characteristic.  But 
these  characters  will  not  serve  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  magpies,  which  are  very  near 
allies,  the  so-called  blue  magpies  of  the  Old 
World  formiiw  an  evident  connecting  link.  Jays 
•re  amaller  t&n  erows  and  are  more  dietind^ 
arboreal;  when  on  the  ground,  they  liop.  The 
jays  of  the  Old  World  belong  to  genera  distinct 
from  tiiose  of  America,  witii  the  sln^  excepUrai 
of  PerisoretM,  which  is  circumpolar. 

The  bird  to  which  the  name  "jay"  was  origi- 
nally given  is  the  common  jay  of  Europe  (Oar- 
rulw  glandariua),  which  is  somewhat  over  a 
foot  in  length  and  beautifully  colored,  being 
vinaceous  gray  varied  with  black  and  white,  wiu 
exquisite  black,  white,  and  blue  markings  on  the 
wings;  the  head  is  provided  with  a  conspicuous 
black-marked  crest.  It  is  a  common  British 
bird,  although  its  numbers  have  diminished 
under  the  persistent  attacks  of  gamekeepers. 

Blue  Jay.  The  best-known  American  bird  of 
this  subfamily  is  the  blue  jay  {Oyanocitta  cris- 
tota),  which  is  somewhat  smaller  than  its 
European  cousin  and  is  provided  with  equally 
beautiful  plumage.  The  general  color  above  is 
purplish  blue  and  beneath  dusky  white;  fore- 
head, and  a  yoke-shaped  band  on  the  sides  of  the 
neck  and  across  the  upper  breast,  black;  wings 
and  tall  blue,  beautifully  vari^ated  with  black 
and  white.  The  blue  jay  is  found  throughout 
eastern  North  America,  from  Newfoundland  and 
Hudson  Bay,  south  to  Florida  and  the  Gulf,  and 
west  to  the  Plains.  It  breeds  throu^iout  its 
raiw;e  and  is  only  partially  migratory.  As 
sprmg  approaches,  the  blue  jay  becomes  a  quieter, 
more  domestic  and  retiring  t>ird,  and  prepares 
tor  the  breeding  season.  The  nest  is  well  built 
of  twigs  and  roots,  lined  with  rootlets,  and 
usually  placed  in  a  tree  in  the  woods  or  an  old 
orchard,  at  some  distance  from  a  house.  The 
9gg»  are  four  or  five  in  number,  brownish  olive 
or  ashy  green,  thickly  marked  with  rather  indis- 
tinct spots  of  a  darker  shade.  It  is  during  and 
after  the  breeding  season  tiiat  the  blue  jay's 
worst  traits  come  to  light,  for  then  he  becomes 
an  inveterate  robber  of  birds'  nests  and  devours 
both  eggR  and  young  with  avidity.  At  such 
times  he  is  ^uiet,  sly,  and  cowardly.  Later  in 
the  summer  insects,  nuts,  fruits,  and  seeds  form 
the  staples  of  his  diet>  and  in  the  winter  he  will 
eat  almost  anything.  The  notes  of  the  blue 
jay  are  numerous  and  variable;  he  is  a  mimic 
and  somewhat  of  a  ventriloquist,  but  he  is  not 
a  singer,  and  most  of  his  cries  are  harsh  and 
discordant.  The  bluejay  delights  in  attacking 
owls  and  squirrels.  While  not  truly  gregarious, 
blue  jays  often  travel  about  in  small  companies, 
especially  during  the  winter. 

Other  American  Jays.  Several  other  species 
of  jay  occur  in  North  America,  variously  sub- 
divided by  ornithologists  into  a  dozen  or  more 
subspecies.  One  of  uie  most  distinct  and  easily 
rec(^ized  species  is  the  Canada  jay,  whisl^ 
Jack,  or  moose  bird  (Pertaoreu*  canademaia), 
one  of  the  best^cnown  birds  of  Canada  and  the 


North.  Utterly  unlike  the  blue  jay  in  appear- 
ance (it  lacks  a  crest),  its  manners  and  habits 
are  very  similar.  The  plumage  is  ashy  gray, 
and  only  the  forehead  and  throat  are  white.  It 
becomes  very  tune  about  the  camps  of  loggers 
and  trappers  in  the  northern  woods  and  is  fa- 
mous for  the '  great  variety  of  its  notes.  It 
breeds  very  early  in  tiie  spring,  while  there  is 
still  much  snow  on  the  ground  and  the  weather 
is  vei^  cold.  The  nest  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
blue  jay,  but  the  ^gs  are  white,  spotted  with 
olive  brown.  This  species,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, ranges  throughout  North  America  fr<an 
I<abrador  to  Alaska,  south  to  the  northern  tier 
of  States,  in  the  Bodcy  Mountains  to  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  and  on  the  Paciflc  coast  to  Oregon. 
The  Florida  jay  (Aph^oooma  floridama,  or 
eganea)  is  another  crestless  jay,  but  the  gimnl 
color  is  blue,  with  more  or  less  white  and  ashy. 
It  is  abundant  in  Florida,  but  is  wholly  con- 
fined to  that  State,  although  closely  allied  spe- 
cies occur  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and  in 
California.  A  well-known  and  widely  distributed 
Western  jay  is  Steller's  jay  {Oganooitta  sfel- 
leri) ,  varieties  of  which  are  known  as  the  black- 
beaded  jay,  blue-fronted  jay,  and  long-crested 
jay.  These  birds  are  especially  characteristic  (rf 
the  Bocky  Mountain  and  Sierra  Nevada  regions, 
while  the  typical  form  is  seen  from  Or^n  to 
Alaska,  replacing  the  blue  jay  of  the  East 
.  These  jays  have  the  whole  head,  nedc,  and  back 
sooty  blackish  or  brownish,  t^e  remainder  of  the 
plumage  blue  of  some  shade,  with  black  mark- 
ings on  the  wings.  Tlieir  habits  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  Eastern  bird.  One  other  Nortii 
American  jay  deserves  mention,  not  only  because 
of  its  beauty,  but  because  it  represents  a  group 
of  jays  characteristic  of  the  warmer  parts  <rf 
America,  notable  for  brilliancy  of  plumage. 
This  is  the  Rio  Grande,  or  green,  jay  (Xoa- 
thoura  lumoaa),  abundant  in  some  parts  of  tbe 
lower  Bio  Grande  valley.  It  is  about  tiie  size  of 
tiie  blue  jay,  but  has  no  creet,  and  the  prevail- 
ing colors  are  green  above  and  greenish  yellow 
bdow;  but  tiie  sides  of  the  bead,  the  chin, 
tiiroat,  and  breast,  and  markings  on  tiie  wings 
are  black,  while  the  top  of  the  head  is  rich  blue 
and  the  forehead  is  white.  The  neat  and  eggt 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  less  gorgeous  jays. 

Consult:  Elliott  Coues,  Birds  of  the  North- 
west (Washington,  1874) ;  Dresser,  Birds  of 
Europe  (Ixmdon,  1876) ;  William  Newton,  Dic- 
tionary of  Birds  (London  and  New  York,  1893- 
96) ;  L.  S.  Keyser,  Birds  of  the  RodHes  (Chi- 
cago, 1902) ;  DawHm  and  Bowles,  The  Bird*  of 
Washingion  (Seattie.  1909). 

JAY.  A  town,  including  several  villages,  in 
Franklin  Co.,  Me.,  about  38  milea  northwest  of 
Augusta,  on  the  Androscoggin  River  and  on  the 
Maine  (Antral  Railroad  (Map:  Maine,  B  4). 
There  are  pulp  and  paper  mUls,  large  granite 
quarries,  novelty  works,  a  corn-canning  factory, 
and  a  large  eleotrie-powo'  plant.  Pra.,  190(L 
2758;  1910,  2987. 

JAT,  Sm  Jahes  (1732-1815).  An  Amo-ican 
physician,  brother  of  John  Jay.  He  was  bom  in 
New  York  City,  studied  medicine,  and  beeame  a 
practicing  phyncian.  He  was  instrumental  in 
obtaining  the  endowments  for  King's  (now  Co- 
lumbia) Cyollege,  New  York,  and  Benjamin 
Franklin's  projected  coll^  (now  tiie  University 
of  Pennsylvania)  in  Philadelphia.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  soliciting  contributions  for  these  col- 
leges, he  visited  England  in  17fl8,  where  he  was 
knifi^ted  by  the  King,  Geoige  IIL  BiM  writings 
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inelude  two  pamplilofai  relaUng  to  the  eolleetions 
made  for  toe  coUogei  in  America  (1771  and 
1774)  and  Beflectitmt  mtd  Ohtervationt  on  the 

Oout  (1772). 

JAY,  John  (1745-1829).  An  eminent  Ameri- 
can Btateaman  and  jurist.  He  was  bom  in  New 
York  City,  Dec.  12,  1745,  of  French-Huguenot 
deecen^  and  was  the  son  of  Peter  Jay,  a  wealthy 
merchant  He  paaaed  hie  childhood  at  Ry^ 
N.  Y.;  was  educated  in  New  RodieHe,  N.  Y.,  and 
at  King's   (now  Columbia)   College,  where  he 

Saduated  in  1764;  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
injamin  Kissam  in  New  York  City;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1768  and  soon  attained 
eminence  in  hie  profession.  In  1770  he  was  one 
of  the  group  of  lawyers,  several  of  whom  later 
became  famous,  who  formed  the  professional 
club  known  as  Hie  Moot.  He  was  made  secre- 
tary of  the  commission  appointed  to  determine 
the  disputed  boundaiy  between  New  Yoric  and 
Conneettcut  in  February,  1773,  and  in  April  of 
the  following  year  married,  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
Sarah  Livingston,  the  daughter  of  William  Liv* 
ingston  (q.v.),  thus  allying  himself  with  one 
of  the  most  influential  Whig  families  in  the  Mid- 
dle Colonies.  In  the  pre-Revolutionary  disturb- 
ances, though  insistent  for  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  rights  of  the  colonists,  he  allied  him- 
•elf  with  the  conservaUTe  element  in  New  York 
and  deprecated  the  radicalism  of  sneh  men  as 
Isaac  Sears  and  John  X^amb,  the  leaders  of  the 
Sons  of  Liberty.  In  May,  1774,  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  important  Committee  of  Fifty- 
One  in  New  York,  appointed  "to  correq)ond  with 
our  sister  Colonies  on  all  matters  of  moment," 
which  was  controlled  by  the  conservative  element 
and  opposed  all  acta  of  violence.  The  answer 
sent  by  it  to  the  communication  of  May  13 
ttam  Boston  urging  New  York  to  conenr  in  a 
poli<7  of  nonimportation  and  of  a  discontinu- 
ance of  inde  with  the  West  Indian  Islands  is 
attributed  to  Jay.  Jay  was  a  delegate  to  the 
First  Continental  Congress  in  1774,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ctHUmittee  appointed  "to  state  the 
rights  of  the  Colonies  in  general,"  supported 
Galloway's  celebrated  plan  for  an  accommoda- 
tion with  the  mother  country  (see  Gallowat, 
Joseph),  and  drafted  the  address  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain.  After  hia  return  to  New  York 
he  was  an  h^uratial  member  of  the  dominating 
Committee  of  Inspection  and  of  the  Committee 
of  Observation,  which  succeeded  it;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  for  the  relief  of  Boston, 
and  was  also  a  member  of  the  so-called  Provin- 
cial Convention,  an  electoral  body,  by  wbich  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  del^ates  of  New  York 
to  the  Sectmd  Continental  Congress.  He  became 
a  colonel  of  New  York  City  nui^  and  in  1776 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress 
of  New  York,  by  which  body  he  was  called  away 
in  May  from  the  Continental  Congress  at  Phila- 
delphia, thus  failing  to  become  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Of  the  Provincial 
Congress,  later  called  the  Ckmvention  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
assembled  in  July,  1776,  he  was  also  a  member. 
He  drafted  the  resolution  which  was  passed  au- 
thorizing the  New  York  dd^ates  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  to  sign  the  Declaration;  was 
chairman  of  a  secret  military  committee  vested 
with  extraordinary  powers,  which  was  appointed 
at  the  time  of  Lord  Howe's  expected  passage  up 
the  Hudson  River;  was  a  member  of  other  im- 
portant committees;  and  in  December,  1776,  was 
the  author  of  an  address  issued      the  Conven- 
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tion  to  the  people  of  the  Golcaiy.  Early  in  the 
following  year  he  had  an  important  share  in  the 
drafting  of  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights 
for  the  State  of  New  York.  Upon  the  adoption 
of  that  instrument  he  was  made  a  member  of  a 
Council  of  Safely  and  was  appointed  Chief  Jus- 
tice pro  tempore,  being  r^ularly  confirmed  early 
in  September.  Late  in  1778  he  again  became  a 
member  of  CongreM,  without  raeating  his  seat 
on  the  bench,  and  on  Decoaber  10  be  was  deeted 
President  of  that  body  to  suooeed  Houy  Laurens, 
in  which  position  he  remained  nntU  8^.  28, 
1770,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Hun- 
tington, having  previously,  on  August  10,  re- 
signed the  chief-justiceship.  In  September,  1779, 
he  was  appointed  United  States  Minister  to 
Spain,  and  on  October  20  started  on  his  mission. 
He  was  never  offidally  received  by  tbe  Spanish 
government,  which,  though  allied  with  France 
and  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  steadily  refused 
to  recognize  the  indepmdenoe  of  the  United 
States.  Adde  from  securing  a  few  small  loans, 
he  was  able  to  accranplish  nothing,  and  after  an 
unsatisfactory  and  in  many  respects  a  humili- 
ating sojourn  of  two  years  he  proceeded  to  Paris 
in  the  earlf  summer  of  1782  to  join  Franklin 
in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain.  The  two  were  later  joined  by  John 
Adams.  In  this  eapadty  Jay,  akmg  mttt  his 
fdlow  commissioners,  rendered  an  invaluable 
service  to  his  country,  and  he  himself  is  con- 
sidered to  have  had  perhaps  a  predominant  share, 
on  tbe  American  side,  in  the  delicate  negotia- 
tions which  resulted  in  the  signing  of  the  'j^eaty 
of  1783.  Jay  returned  to  New  York  in  1784, 
refusing  appointments  both  to  the  English  and 
the  French  court,  and  from  that  time  to  1789 
was  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  under  the 
CcHsfederation.  He  strongly  approved  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  drawn  up  by  the  Philadel- 
phia ConventiiHi  of  1787  and  cooperated  witii 
Alexander  Hamilton  to  secure  its  ratification  by 
New  York,  writing  some  of  the  papers  known 
collectively  as  the  Federalist  (q.v.),  and  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  debates  in  the  State  Con- 
vention at  Poughkeepsie.  He  also  publidied 
anonymously  An  Address  to  the  People  of  Sew 
York  m  Vindication  of  the  Constitution.  Upon 
the  oTganizatitm  of  the  Federal  government  Jay 
was  aHowed  hy  Washington  his  choice  of  all  we 
public  offices  to  be  flU«l  by  the  President's  ap- 
pointment, and  chose  that  of  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  position  he  filled 
with  marked  dignity  and  ability  until  1706.  In 
1794  he  was  sent  to  England  to  negotiate  with 
rc^rd  to  various  matters  then  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  countries  and  conduded  with 
Lord  Graiville  what  is  known  in  Amorioan  his* 
tory  as  the  Jay  Treaty  (q.v.).  From  1705  to 
1801,  for  two  terms,  he  was  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  thereafter,  refusing  an 
appointment  to  his  old  position  as  Cfaief  Jus- 
tice, he  lived  in  retirement  on  his  estates  at 
Bedford  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  until  his 
death,  on  M^  17,  1820.  Politically  Jay  was 
ranked  with  Hamilton  as  one  of  tbe  ablest  and 
most  influential  leaders  of  the  Federalist  party. 
Consult:  William  Jay,  Life  of  John  Jay,  mth 
S^eotione  from  hi*  Correapondenoe  and  Miao^ 
laneous  Papers  (2  vols.,  New  York,  18S3) ; 
Whitelocke,  Life  and  Times  of  John  Jay  (ib., 
1887);  H.  P.  Johnston  (ed.).  Correspondence 
and  Public  Papers  of  John  Jay  (4  vols.,  ib., 
1890-03) ;  Pellew,  John  Jay,  in  the  ^'American 
Statesmen  Series"  (Boston,  1890). 
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JAY,  JOHH  (1817-94).  Ab  American  lawyw 
and  diplomat,  son  of  William  Jay  (q-v-)  and  a 
grandson  of  Chief  Justice  John  Jay  (q.T.)- 
was  bom  in  New  York  City,  graduated  at  Co- 
lumbia College  in  1836,  and  was  admitted  to 
tiie  bar  three  years  later.  He  early  became  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  antislavery  movement, 
and  while  still  in  college  (1834)  was  president 
of  the  New  York  Young  Men's  Antislavery  So- 
ciety. He  was  active  in  the  Free  Soil  Pari^ 
movement,  presided  at  several  of  its  conventions, 
and  was  once  its  candidate  for  Attorney-General 
of  New  York.  In  1864  he  organized  the  series 
of  popular  meetings  in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle 
UM  the  next  year  was  prominently  identifled 
with  the  founding  of  the  Republican  vutty. 
From  186d  to  1875  he  was  United  States  Minis- 
ter to  Austria-Hungmry.  In  1877  Secretary 
Sherman  appointed  him  chairman  of  the  speciiu 
ctMumiasion  to  investigate  Cheater  A.  Arthur's 
administration  of  the  New  York  Custom  House. 
In  1883  Gov.  Grover'  Cleveland  appointed  him 
the  R^ublican  member  of  the  New  York  Civil 
Service  Ccnnmission,  of  which  he  later  became 
president.  He  published  many  books  and 
pamphlets  on  slavery  and  otiier  questions  and  in 
1888  was  president  of  the  Amerioan  Historical 
Association. 

JAY,  WiLLUK  (17Q»^1853).  An  En^ish 
Kcmconformist  minister,  bom  at  Tisbury,  Wilt- 
shire. He  was  apprenticed  to  his  father,  a 
stonecutter  and  mason;  but  in  1785  he  was  sent 
to  school  under  Cornelius  Winter,  a  dissenting 
clergyman.  He  preached  at  Christian  Malford 
near  Chippenham  for  two  years;  at  Hope  Chapel, 
Clifton,  for  one  year ;  and  in  I7B1  was  ordained 
raster  of  tiie  Argyle  Independent  Chapel  at 
Bath.  He  acquired  a  wide  reputation  as  an  elo- 
quent pulpit  orator.  He  published:  The  MutwU 
Dutie*  of  Husbandt  and  Wives  (1801;  6  edi- 
tions) ;  Sermont  (2  vols.,  1802-03) ;  Short  Dia- 
courses  (2  vols.,  1806)  ;  Morning  Ewerciaea  in 
the  Olowt  (1829;  10  editions);  Evening  Ewer- 
oiees  (1831);  Sermong  Prea(^^  at  Camhridge 
(5  parts,  1837);  a  collected  edition  of  hia 
Worka  (12  vols.,  1842-48;  new  ed.,  8  vols., 
1876);  AMtohiogra^hy  (1854). 

JAYf  Wnuaic  (1789-18S8).  An  American 
reformer  and  jurist,  the  son  of  John  Jay  (1745- 
1829 ) .  He  was  bom  in  New  York  City,  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1808,  and  then  studied  law  at 
Albany,  though  poor  eyesight  soon  compelled 
him  to  give  up  the  profession.  He  early  became 
interested  in  various  philanthropic  enterprises 
and  reforms  and  identifled  hinuelf  especially 
with  the  temperance,  antislavery,  and  antiwar 
movements.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  (in 
1816)  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  which  he 
defended  against  the  vi^rous  attacks  of  the 
Hi^  Church  party;  was  judge  of  common  pleas 
in  New  York  from  1818  to  1820;  and  was  first 
judge  of  Westchester  County  from  1820  to  1842, 
when  he  was  removed  on  account  of  his  anti- 
slavery  views.  An  enthusiastic  member  of  the 
American  Antislavery  Society,  whose  orastitu- 
tion  he  drafted,  he  stood  with  Bira^  at  the 
head  of  the  conservative  Abolitionists,  and  1^ 
Ii^  calm,  logical,  and  judicial  writings  exerted 
for  many  years  a  powerful  influence.  From 
1835  to  1837  he  was  the  society's  corresponding 
foreign  secretary.  As  a  protagonist  of  tne  anti- 
war theories,  he  was  also  conspicuous,  and  was 
for  many  years  president  of  the  Peace  Socie^. 
His  most  valuable  publication  was  the  lAfe  and 
Writing*  of  John  Jay  ( 1833),  in  which  the  part 
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played  by  his  father  in  the  diploma^  of  the 
Revolution  was  first  adequately  pointed  out. 

JAYADAVA,  j&'y&-d&'v&  (c.1200  aj>.).  A 
Hindu  poet,  probably  a  native  of  BengaL  His 
only  extant  Sanskrit  work,  a  lyric  drama  called 
Oitag/fvinda  (Song  of  the  Cowherd),  treats  of 
the  love,  estrangement,  and  reconciliation  of 
Krishna  and  the  milkmaid  Rftdhfi.  Though  dat- 
ing from  the  twelfth  century,  it  is  Uie  earliest 
literary  example  of  a  primitive  type  of  play  that 
still  survives  in  Bengal  and  must  have  preceded 
the  r^lar  dramas.  The  poem,  which  is  in  12 
cantos  of  artistically  varied  metrical  stracture, 
was  presumably  based  on  Prakrit  originals  and 
is  notable  for  its  vivid  portrayal  of  the  emotions. 
At  a  later  time  it  was  interpreted  as  a  religious 
allegory.  Lassen  (Bonn,  1836)  published  the 
text,  with  Latin  trandation  and  notes,  and  na- 
tive editions  are  numerous,  as  those  by  Vidya- 
sagara  (Calcutta,  1882)  and  by  Telang  and 
Panukar  (Bombay,  1809).  Sir  William  Jones 
(London,  1799;  new  ed.,  Calcutta,  1894)  and 
Sir  Fdwin  Arnold  (The  Indian  Bong  of  Song*, 
London,  1876)  have  translated  the  poem  into 
English,  the  latter  from  the  all^rical  point  of 
view.  There  is  also  a  German  version  of  part 
of  the  drama  by  ROckert  (OOttingen,  1837), 
which  approaches  as  near  to  the  hiriil^  artificial 
beanly  of  the  original  as  is  possible  in  a  trans- 
lation. Jayadtfm  likewise  wrote  a  poem  in 
Hindi,  whicn  was  published,  with  a  translation 
by  Tnimpp,  in  the  Bitmtngaberiehte  der  hairi- 
eohen  Akademie  der  Witaeneohaften  (Munich, 
1879).  His  Ghimdraloka,  a  treatise  on  rhetoric, 
has  been  edited  by  Vidyasagara  (2d  ed.,  Cal- 
cutta, 1906).  Consult  Macdondl,  Biatorff  tif 
Sanskrit  lAterature  (London,  1913). 

JAY''K4'WKBB.  a  name  apj^ied  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States  of  the  American 
Union  to  an  irr^rular,  lawless,  freebooting  sol- 
dier not  enlisted  or  in  uniform — a  guerriUa  or 
bushranger.  The  term  originated  in  Kansas 
during  Uie  bloody  strife  between  the  slavery  and 
antislaveiy  parties  and  is  said  to  have  been  first 
applied  to  a  few  isolated  'Tree  State"  men  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  Territory,  who  or- 
ganized a  ayston  of  retaliatiMi  agidnst  pro- 
alavery  outrages,  but  who  ultimatdy  beoune 
robbers  and  assassins.  The  term  ap^red  in  a 
proclamation  of  Gen.  James  Lane  in  October, 
1861,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  people  of 
Kansas  were  neither  thieves,  plunderers,  nor 
jaybawkers.  The  term  was  also  applied  by  Gen- 
eral Sheridan  during  the  Reconstruction  period 
to  certain  lawless  persons  in  Louisiana,  Its 
origin  is  not  certainly  known.  Aceordi^  to  one 
theory,  it  was  first  applied  to  Colonel  Jamison, 
of  New  York,  who  was  known  among  his  com- 
rades as  the  "Gay  Yorker,"  a  i^rase  nam  which 
"jayhawker"  was  cormpted.  A  more  probable 
theory  is  that  the  term  was  derived  from  "jay^ 
and  'lia^"  in  allusion  to  the  predatory  nature 
of  these  birds. 

JAYHE,  Hi'mfl,  Z  Ain>  H.  Kings  of  Ara- 
gon.   See  Jambs. 

JAYHX.  Horace  (1869-1913).  An  Ameri- 
can zoBlwist  and  educator.  He  was  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  was  educated  at  the  Univerdty  oi 
Pennsylvania  (A.B.,  1879;  M.D.,  1882),  and 
studied  biology  at  the  universities  of  Leipsi^ 
and  Jena  in  1882-83  and  at  Johns  Hopkins  tor 
a  year.  In  1884  he  was  apptrinted  professor  of 
vertebrate  morphology  at  me  Wistar  Institnt* 
of  AnattHuy,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  sad 
fnan  1894  to  1905  was  pnrfeesor  of  soOlogj  and 
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dlreotor  of  the  Institution;  in  the  nnivenity  he 
was  secretary  of  the  biological  faculty  <  1884-80) 
and  dean  of  the  college  faculty  (188ft-94).  He 
became  a  trustee  of  Drexel  Institute  and  served 
as  ooeditor  of  several  scientific  joumala.  His 
writings  include:  Abnortnalitiea  Observed  in  the 
North  Amerioan  Ooleoptera  (1880);  Revision 
of  the  Dermestida  of  North  Amerioa  <1882); 
MammtOton  Anatomy  (1888). 

JAY  TBBATT.  In  American  history,  the 
name  applied  to  a  treaty  negotiated  in  1704  1^ 
John  Jay  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and 
Lord  Grenville  on  the  part  of  Oreat  Britain. 
The  refusal  of  Qreat  Britain  to  observe  several 
of  the  obli^tions  imposed  by  the  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  signed  in  Paris  in  1783,  among  them 
the  compensation  for  negroes  carried  away  by 
the  retiring  British  army  and  the  continuation 
of  garrisons  in  the  forts  on  the  northwestern 
froMier,  had  produced  a  hostile  feeling  in  Amer- 
ica that  was  increased  by  Oreat  Britain's  re- 
strictions on  American  commerce,  her  refusal  to 
enter  into  any  commercial  treaty  with  the 
United  States  and,  beginning  in  1703,  her  in- 
sistence on  the  right  of  search  and  impressment. 
In  ihs  winter  of  1703-94  war  actually  threat- 
ened. On  April  7,  1704,  a  proposal  was  made 
in  Congress,  in  accordance  irith  a  rec<Hnmenda- 
tion  for  retaliatoiy  l^slation  made  by  the  Seo- 
reta^  of  State,  Jefferson,  to  proBihit  all  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  England  after  Nov.  1, 
1704,  unlees  before  that  date  the  northwestern 
forts  should  be  evacuated,  and  pledges  given  of 
a  cessation  of  search  and  impressment.  Before 
this  resolution  passed,  however,  Washington, 
who  feared  the  result  of  such  an  enactment, 
intervened,  and  on  April  16  sent  to  the  Senate 
tiie  nunination  of  Chief  Justice  John  Jay  as  a 
qweial  Ambassador  to  n^tiate  a  treaty  ad- 
justing the  difficulties.  The  nomination  was 
immediately  eonflrmed  by  a  vote  of  18  to  8,  and 
the  House  nonlntercourse  resolution  was  defeated 
in  the  Senate  ^  the  casting  vote  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Adams.  Jay  reached  London  June  16,  and 
on  November  10  signed  with  Lord  Grenville  a 
treaty  of  28  articles.  The  evacuation  of  the 
forts  was  the  only  one  of  the  American  claims 
definitely  decided.  Nothing  whatever  was  said 
about  eithor  the  right  of  sMtreh  or  Impressmenty 
or  the  question  of  eon^MSsation  for  the  negroes. 
The  settlement  of  the  boundaries  on  the  north- 
eastern and  northwestern  frontiers  was  to  be 
decided  by  a  joint  commission,  as  was  the 
question  of  the  collection  of  British  debts.  The 
last  18  articles  constituted  a  treaty  of  commerce, 
1^  the  provisions  of  which,  with  certain  guali- 
fleations,  trade  was  to  be  allowed  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Furthra* 
provisions  related  to  the  fitting  out  of  priva- 
teers, defined  contraband  goods,  and  cmtained 
a  renunciation  of  all  American-European  trade 
in  West  Indian  products,  such  as  sugar,  mo- 
lasses, cocoa,  and  cotton.  One  clause,  the  opera- 
tion of  which  was  limited  to  two  years  from 
the  cloee  of  the  existing  war,  provided  that 
American  vessels  not  exc^ing  70  tons'  burden 
might  trade  witii  the  West  Indies  under  certain 
Testrictitms.  On  June  8,  1706,  the  treaty  was 
laid  before  th«  Souite  in  executive  seen<Mi,  and 
It  was  ratified  June  24  by  a  vote  of  20  to  10, 
with  the  exception  of  tiie  clause  relating  to  trade 
with  the  West  Indies.  On  July  2,  before  the 
terms  of  tiie  treaty  had  been  officially  made 
public,  its  t^  was  published  in  the  Aurora, 
the  Anti-Federalist  organ  in  Philadelphia.  An 


outbreak  of  public  wrath  and  denunciation  fcd- 
lowed,  such  as  has  seldom  occurred  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Republic.  Jay  was  burned  in  effigy 
from  New  England  to  Georgia,  and  both  he  and 
Washin^n  were  declared  to  have  been  bought 
with  British  gold.  Even  Washington's  impeach- 
ment was  8Uj|^;ested,  and  the  attacks  were  of 
such  a  character  as  to  draw  from  him  the  pro- 
test that  th^  were  "so  exafnerated  and  indecent 
as  eould  scarcely  be  applied  to  a  Nero,  a  de- 
foulter,  or  even  to  a  common  pidcpoeket."  But 
the  outbreak  subsided  almost  as  quickly  as  it 
had  b^un,  the  defenses  and  ^planations  of  the 
treaty  in  the  press,  particularly  in  the  famous 
"Camillus"  letters  of  Hamilton  and  King,  brouf^t 
about  a  saner  state  of  public  opinion,  and  on 
April  30,  1706,  the  House,  after  debating  the 
question  for  several  months  and  listening  to  the 
able  speeches  of  Fisher  Ames  and  others  in  its 
defeais^  resolved  by  a  vote  of  ffl  to  48  that  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  ought  to  be  carried  into 
^ect 

Bibllo^phy.  Alexander  HamiltMi,  A  De- 
fense of  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Navigation 
Entered  into  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  as  it  hat  Appeared  under  the  Sig- 
nature of  CamUlus  (New  York,  1706);  James 
Monroe,  Vietoe  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Eeieoutioe 
in  Foreign  Affain  of  the  United  Staiee  <Phita' 
delphia,  1707);  United  States  House  of  Bepro- 
sentatives,  Debates  in  the  House  of  Aeprecanta* 
tives  during  the  First  Session,  Fourth  Oongrett, 
upon  Questions  Involved  in  the  British  Treaty 
of  179i  (2d  ed.,  ib.,  1808) ;  Theodore  Lyman. 
Diplomaoy  of  the  United  States  (2d  ed-,  2  vols., 
Boston,  1828) ;  John  Jay,  Life  of  John  Jay  (2 
vols..  New  York,  1833);  Trescott,  Diplomatie 
Bistory  of  the  Admimiatrations  of  Washington 
«nd  Adams,  178»-1801  (Boston,  1857);  HU- 
dreth.  History  of  the  United  Btatet  of  Amerioa 
(rev.  ed.,  6  vols.,  New  York,  1877-80);  Lalor, 
Cyclopedia  of  PoUtioal  Soienoe  (3  vols.,  lb., 
1893) ;  Thomas  Jefferson,  Writings,  ed.  by  P.  L. 
Ford,  vol.  vii  (ib.,  1806) ;  H.  C.  Lodge,  Oeorge 
Washington,  in  "American  Statesmen  Sales" 
(2  vola,  Boston,  1800)  j  0.  Pellew,  John  Jay,  in 
"American  Stotesmen  Series"  (ib.,  1809) ;  E. 
Smith,  England  and  America  after  Independ- 
ence (Westininster^  1900) ;  Alexander  JohnsfaMi, 
American  Politieal  Hietory,  176S-1876  (2  Tols., 
New  York,  1006) ;  J.  S.  Bassett,  FederaUtt  Sys- 
tem, in  "American  Nation  Series"  (ib.,  1906) ; 
A.  B.  Hart,  Manual  of  Amerioan  History,  Diplo- 
maoy, and  Government  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1908), 
contains  a  biblio^aphy;  McLaughlin  and  Hart 
(eds.),  Cy<Aopedia  of  Amerioan  Government  (3 
vols.,  New  York,  1014).  For  the  text  of  the 
treaty,  consult  Treatiea  and  CofieeiiMoM  (Wash- 
ington, 1880). 

JAZraSS,  (Lat,  from  Ok.  1ar«Y«*). 

One  of  the  numerous  tribes  which  the  an- 
cients were  comprehensively  named  Sarmatians 
(q.v.).  Th^  originally  occupied  the  shores  of 
the  Black  and  the  Sea  of  Azov.  Later,  part 
of  them  moved  westward,  and  a  detached  body 
of  them  even  settied  as  far  west  as  l^e  r^on 
betwem  the  Thrisa  and  the  Danube  in  the  cen- 
tre of  modem  Hungary.  At  first  friendly  to 
Borne,  they  lator  opposed  the  Romans,  under 
IX)mitian,  and  were  subdued  by  Marcus  Anielius 
during  his  war  with  the  MarcomannL  Under 
the  Hungarian  kings  the  inhabitants  of  a  part 
of  this  region,  who  had  a  special  military  or- 
ganization, came  to  be  known  as  Jftszok  (bow- 
men), and  the  district  in  which  they  lived  re- 
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oeived  the  name  of  J&aza&g,  which  was  Latinized 
into  Jazygia,  These  names  have  been  perpetu- 
ated to  our  times,  and  at  the  present  day  a  body 
of  Magyars  numbering  about  70,000  etill  figure 
as  Jazygians.  See  Hunqabt.  Consult  "Sar- 
matia,"  in  LQbker,  Reallemkon  der  kUunMdtm 
Altertuma  (8th  ed..  L^pzig,  1014). 

JXAJBTBBSON,  jeFer-son,  John  CkttDT  (1831- 
1901 ) .  An  English  author.  He  va»  bom  Jan.  14, 
1831,  at  FranaliDghani,  Suffolk.  England,  where 
hia  father  was  a  surgeon.  He  be^n  the  study 
of  medicine,  but,  changing  bis  intrationa,  be 
went  to  Oxford  and  from  there  to  Lincoln's  Inn, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859.  In 
1854  he  published  hia  first  novel,  Crewe  BUe, 
which  was  followed  by  Lim  it  Down  (1863), 
Not  Dead  Yet  (1864),  A  Woman  in  Spite  of 
Bertelf  (1872),  and  several  others.  In  1858 
appeared  Nocela  and  Nooeliete  from  Elieaheth 
to  Victoria.  But  his  most  important  works  are 
his  three  hooka  on  the  three  teamed  professions, 
A  Book  about  Doctors  (1860;  an  Amer.  ed., 
Akroa,  Ohio,  1904) ;  A  Book  about  Lawyers 
(1866);  A  Book  about  the  Clergy  (1869). 
Other  works  are  the  Annals  of  Oxford  (1871) ; 
Bride*  and  BridaU  (1872),  a  history  of  mar- 
riage in  England;  A  Book  about  the  Table 
(1876) ;  The  Real  Lord  Byron  (1883) ;  The  Real 
Bhelley  (1885) ;  Lady  BamUton  and  Lord  NH- 
ton  (1886;  revised  in  1897) ;  A  Book  of  Reool- 
leotiona  (1894).  He  was  also  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  Athenttum,  Fraeer't  Magazine, 
the  Dublin  Vnivereity  Magaeine,  and  to  other 
periodicals  as  well  as  to  the  Londtm  daily  press. 

J£AIX>US  WIFE,  Tm.  A  comedy  by  George 
Cidmaii  the  Elder  (1761).  Thoplot  is  said  to 
have  been  partly  taken  from  Fielding's  Tom 
Jonea. 

JEAME8,  jSme.  A  pseudonym  used  by 
Thackeray  in  his  Jeames's  Diary,  contributed  to 
Punch.  Fnmi  this  diary  of  a  footman  the  name 
has  become  a  popular  term  for  a  flunks. 

JXAN  CBAPATTD,  zhBN  kr&'py.  A  IWhA- 
man.   See  Nationai.  Nicknames. 

JEAN  DB  PABI8,  zh&N  de  p&'ry.  An  opera 
by  Boieldieu  (q.v.),  first  produced  In  Paris, 
April  4,  1812;  in  the  United  States,  Sept.  28. 
1827  (New  York). 

JEAITES,  jSnz,  Anna  T.  (1822-1907).  An 
American  Quaker  philanthropist,  born  in  Phila- 
delphia. Her  benefactions  included  $200,000  to 
Spring  Garden  Institute,  Philadelphia,  a  tech- 
nical school;  $100,000  to  the  Hicksite  Friends; 
$200,000  to  the  Quaker  schools  of  Philadelphia; 
and  $200,000  to  the  Home  for  Aged  Fri^ds,  an 
institution  where  she  spent  the  dosing  yean 
of  her  own  life.  In  1907  she  transferred  to  the 
trusteeship  of  Booker  T.  Washington  and  Hollis 
B.  Frissell  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  to  be  known 
as  "The  Fund  for  Rudimentary  Schools  for 
Southern  Negroes"  and  to  be  used  exclusively 
for  the  benefit  of  elementary  negro  schools  in 
the  South.  Her  $45,000  bequest  to  Swarthmore 
Coll^  was  refused  because  of  the  conditicHi 
that  the  college  give  up  intereoll^ate  sports. 
See  Jeanes  FouNnATioN. 

JBAKSS  (Anna  T.)  rOTTKDATION.  In 
1907  Hiss  Anna  T.  Jeanee,  <a  Philadelphia,  left 
a  sum  of  $1,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  fostering 
negro  education.  The  board  administering  the 
fund  aims  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  existing 
educational  authorities  to  develop  improved 
means  of  education  for  the  ne^oea.  Its  activi- 
ties, which  are  confined  to  the  Southern  States, 
are  exercised  in  three  directions:  (1)  securing 


the  appointment  of  teachers  to  direct  and  super- 
vise  mdustrial  education;  (2)  encouraging 
through  the  appointment  of  teachers  the  de- 
velopment and  supervision  of  extension  work; 
and  (3)  appointing  county  agents  to  supervise 
the  schools,  stimtUate  public  interest  in  the 
schools,  and  to  improve  home  conditions.  The 
board  does  not  sedc  to  assume  the  burden  of 
expense  on  this  work,  but  rather  to  point  the 
way  for  new  educational  endeavor.  The  work  is 
constructed  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board  (q.v.). 

JEAN  JACQUES  (zhAN  zh&k)  I.  The  titie 
given  to  the  n^ro  militaiy  leader  Jean  Jacques 
J&essalines  (q.v.). 

JEANNE  lyALBXBTf  shin  dftl'brl'.  See 
ALBBirr,  Jkahnb  d*. 

JEANNE  IKABC,  dArk.   See  Joan  or  Abo. 

JEANNE  D'ABO.  An  opera  by  Gounod 
(1873). 

JEANNETTE,  jia-nW.  A  borough  in  West- 
moreland Co.,  Pa.,  27  miles  east  by  south  of 
Pittsbnrgh,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (Map: 
Pennsylvania.  B  6).  It  is  supplied  with  natunl 
gas  and  has  important  manufactures  of  window 
glass,  flint  glass,  tableware,  lamps  and  shades, 
mine  fans,  rubber  good^  bottles,  etc  Oakford 
Is  the  principal  parlc  Jeannette  was  settled  in 
1888  and  incorporated  in  the  following  year. 
The  government  is  administered  by  a  burgess, 
chosen  every  four  years,  and  a  borough  council, 
elected  on  a  general  ticket.  Pop.,  1900,  6866; 
1910,  8077;  1914  (U.  8.  est.),  9020, 

JEANNETTE  EXPEDITION.  See  PoLAI 
Rbseabch  ;  Db  Lonq. 

JXANNIN,  di&'nfiN',  Fbbb  (1640-1622). 
A  French  Statesman,  bom  at  Antun.  He  was 
educated  under  Cujas,  was  an  advocate  at  the 
Parlement  of  Dijon  in  1669,  and  councilor  in 
1572,  and  as  advocate  of  the  State  of  Burgundy 
(1579)  he  was  unable  to  prevent  the  St.  Bar- 
tholomew Massacre  from  extending  to  bis  dis- 
trict. When  councilor  to  the  Duke  of  Mayenne, 
he  strove  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
him  and  Henry  IV,  who  took  him  into  his  own 
service  in  1696,  ai^  he  was  made  Intendant  of 
Finanoes  in  1602  and  General  Comptr^lo*  in 
1610.  A  commissioner  for  the  Treaty  of  Lmaa 
with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  he  was  afterward  in- 
stnunental  in  forming  the  important  alliance 
between  France  and  Holland  in  1608,  whereby 
Spain  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  Dutch  inde- 

Eendence.  Always  on  the  side  of  conciliaticm, 
e  tried  to  make  peace  between  Louis  XIII  and 
Maria  de'  Medici.  His  Nigomatione  were  pub- 
lialied  poathumonsly  in  1656  (2  wda.),  in  1659 
(3  vds.),  in  1819,  and  in  1837,  while  they  are 
to  be  found  also  in  JfouvtUee  ooUeofMnic  dm 
m^moirea  pour  aervir  A  Vhiatoire  de  Frameet  toL 
iv  (2d  ser.,  1887). 

JEAN  PAXTL,  dAN  p61.  See  BiOHxn,  Jo- 
HANN  Paul. 

JEAN  POTAGE,  pYt&zh'  (Fr„  John  Pot- 
tage). A  nickname  of  the  Frendi,  based  on 
their  fradness  for  soups  and  sauces. 

JSANBON,  di&N'rON',  Phxufpb  Auoubtk 
(1807-77).  A  French  paintCT,  bora  at  Bon- 
Ic^e-Bur-Mer.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Sigalmi  uid 
Soucfaon  and  exhibited  genre  painting  from  1831 
to  1838,  when  he  took  up  landscape.  Withool 
ceasing  to  paint  he  began  to  write  eritielsnu 
for  the  mafi^nes  and  newq>apers  and  founded 
a  Free  Society  of  Painting.  After  the  events 
of  June  13,  1848,  he  saved  the  life  of  Ledm- 
Rollin  by  hiding  him  in  the  Louvre  for  12  day* 
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and  in  the  same  ^ear,  on  the  BncoesB  of  the  Kevo- 
lution,  was  appointed  by  Ledru-Rollin  director 
of  tUe  national  muBeumg,  holding  ofQce  until 
1850.  He  greatly  improved  the  arrang^ent  and 
clasalflcation  of  the  varioiu  collectione  of  the 
liouvre,  founded  the  Luxembourg  Museum,  and 
gave  many  commiaaicma  to  painters  at  the  mod- 
ern school,  now  held  in  ugh  favm-  hut  tbea 
despised.  Among  his  best  paintings  are:  "The 
Isle  of  CalypBO,"  at  Bayeux;  "Limt^ea  Peas- 
ants," at  Lille;  "Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist," 
at  Rouen;  "Mirabeau,"  at  VersailleB.  He  ia  to 
be  classed  with  the  Barbizm  school  (see  Bab- 
BizoN,  The  Faintkbs  of),  in  which  he  ma  a 
painter  of  aome  dietinction. 
JEBATL.    See  Jbbeil. 

JEBB,  John  (1775-1833).  An  Irish  theolo- 
gian, Bishop  of  Limerick.  He  was  bom  at 
Drogheda,  graduated  H.A.  at  Trinify  Coll^ 
Dublin,  in  1801,  and  in  1810  became  curate  at 
Mogorbane,  Tipperary.  Twelve  years  afterward 
Jeob  wae  made  Biefaop  of  Limerick,  Ardfert,  and 
Agadhoe  as  a  recognition  of  his  services  in  the 
distress  and  disquiet  following  the  famine  of 
1822.  Jebb's  great  work  in  the  Church  was  the 
reform  of  theological  examinations.  He  favored 
High  Church  ritual,  many  services  and  com- 
muniona,  and  has  beat  reckoned  a  forerunner, 
with  his  friend  Alexander  Knox,  of  the  Oxford 
movement.  Jebb  wrote  several  volumes  of  ser- 
mons, and  his  correspondence  with  Elnox  was 
published  in  1836.  Consult  Charles  Foster 
(ed.),  Thwiy  Tears'  Correspondence  hetteeen 
John  Jebb  and  Alexander  Knox  {2d  ed.,  2  vols., 
London,  1836);  James  Wills,  Lives  of  Illus- 
trious  Irishmen,  voL  vi  (Dublin,  1847). 

JEBB,  Sib  Riohabd  (Tlavebhousb  (1841- 
190S).  An  eminent  Scottish  dassieal  scholar. 
He  was  born  at  Dundee,  Scotland,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  Columlm's  Collie,  Dublin,  the 
Charterhouse  Sdiool,  I^ndon,  and  Trinity  Col- 
l^g^  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  with  the 
highest  honors  in  1862.  In  1871  he  became  gov- 
ernor of  Charterhouse  School  and  in  1872  was 
appointed  classical  examiner  in  the  University 
of  Ixmdon  and  tutor  of  Trinity  Coll^.  Three 

rra  lat«  he  waa  called  to  the  chair  of  Greek 
the  Uttivenity  of  Glasgow  and  in  1889  was 
made  rwius  professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  Jebb  was  instrumental  in  es- 
tablishing in  1886  the  British  School  of  Classi- 
cal Studies  at  Athens.  He  was  president  of 
the  Socie^  for  the  Promotion  of  Hellenic  Stud- 
ies from  1891  to  1905;  from  1891  also  he  was 
member  of  Parliament  from  the  Univeruty  of 
Cambridge.  In  1900  he  was  knighted.  He  re- 
ceived hffliorary  degrees  from  the  universities 
Edinburgh,  CambrlcUie,  Bolt^a,  and  Har- 
vard; in  1878,  in  recognition  of  ms  hij^  attain- 
menta  and  his  earnest  advocacy  of  the  teaching 
of  modern  Greek,  he  was  presented  with  tiie 
gold  cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Saviour  by  the 
Kin^  of  Greece.  His  numerous  works  are  all 
distinguished  by  great  scholarship  and  brilliant 
style.  Among  them  the  most  important  are: 
The  Characters  of  Theophrastus  (1870;  2d  ed. 
by  Sandys,  1909) ;  Attie  Orators  (2  vols.,  2d  ed., 
1893) ;  Biahard  Bentley  (English  Men  of  Letters 
Series,  1882) ;  Homer  (1887) ;  A  Complete  Edi- 
tion of  Sophocles,  with  critical  notes,  commen- 
tary, and  translation  (8  vols.,  Cambridge,  1883- 
1903;  some  plays  reached  a  third  edition);  an 
edition  of  Bacchylidea,  with  text,  translation, 
and  notes  (ib.,  1905);  a  translation  of  the 
Rhetoric  of  Aristotie,  published  after  his  death 
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by  Sandys  (1900) ;  Essays  and  Addresses,  also 
collected  and  published  after  his  death  (Cam- 
bridge, 1907)  ;  and  many  monographs  on  philo- 
logical subjects.  In  1892  he  was  TumbuU 
lecturer  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  lec- 
tures there  delivered  were  published  under  tiie 
title  The  Orowth  and  Influence  of  Olassioal 
Greek  Poetry  (1893).  Consult  (Caroline  Jebb, 
Life  and  Letters  of  Btr  Biahard  Claverhouse  Jebh 
(Cambridge,  1907),  and  Sandys,  A  Sietorjf  of 
Classical  Sohotarship,  vol.  iii  (ib.,  1908). 

JEBEIL,  je-bd',  or  JTEBAIL.  A  town  in 
Syria,  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  near  Mount  Leb- 
anon, 18  miles  from  Beirut.  It  ia  believed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  cil^  of  ^blos 
(q.v.).    Pop.,  about  2500. 

JTB'BEL  Tt*Tty*T.    See  Baekai.. 

JBBBL  EBH  SHETK.   See  Hebiton,  Mouirr. 

JECXEit,  Khe-kftr',  Jean  Baptistb  (e.1810- 
71).  A  Swiss  banker,  whose  difficulties  with  tlie 
Mexican  government  are  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  French  interven- 
tion. He  was  bom  at  Porrentruy  in  the  Canton 
of  Bern.  About  1836  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
entered  the  banking  house  of  Hottinguer.  His 
brother,  who  had  achieved  considerable  fame  as 
a  physician  in  Mexico,  persuaded  him  to  emi- 
grate to  that  country,  uid  there  he  founded  a 
bank  which  soon  grew  to  be  of  tiie  first  impor- 
tance. In  1859  neaident  Miramdn  confided  to 
it  the  conversion  of  the  domestic  debt,  for  which 
Jecker  charged  an  enormous  commission;  but 
President  Jiurea  refused  to  recognize  the  agree- 
ment which  had  been  made  by  his  predecessor. 
Jecker  had  further  obtained  from  the  govern- 
ment authority  to  explore  Sonora  and  Lower 
California;  but  in  spite  of  this  the  memben  of 
his  aurveyiiw^  parties  were  expelled  from  the 
territories.  When  Napoleon  III  decided  to  inter- 
vene in  Mexican  affairs,  Jecker  ceded  to  the 
French  government  for  10,000,000  francs  all  his 
ri^ts  in  Sonora.  In  1861  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment acknowledged  its  indebtedness  to  Jecker, 
which  was  fixed  at  27,703,770  francs.  In  order 
to  secure  prompter  payment  he  cons^ted  that 
this  sum  should  be  reduced  to  22,660,000  franca 
and  should  be  paid  in  three  installments — the 
first,  of  7,660,000  francs,  on  Oct.  15,  1865;  the 
aecond,  of  6,000,000  francs,  on  Deconber  15; 
and  the  third,  of  10,000,000  francs,  on  Feb.  15, 
1866.  The  first  two  installments  were  paid;  but 
Maximilian  refused  to  authorize  the  tbird^  for 
this  arrangement,  besidee  being  disastrous  to 
the  Mexican  Treasury,  waa  a  drain  on  that  of 
France.  Jedcer  returned  to  France,  was  arrested 
by  tlM  Cwnmnne  in  1871,  and  shot  on  May  26. 

JEDBUBOH,  jedtfOr-fi.  A  rOTal  and  pcdice 
borough,  the  capital  of  Roxburghshire,  Scotland, 
on  the  Jed,  66  miles  southeast  of  Edinburgh 
(Map:  Sootiand^  F  4).  It  has  the  interesting 
remains  of  the  mt^ificent  abbey  of  Austin 
.Canons,  founded  by  King  David  I  in  1118,  and 
of  a  caatle  where  William  the  Lion,  Alexander 
II,  and  other  Scottish  kings  frequently  resided. 
It  has  also  a  fine  modem  grammar  school,  county 
buildings,  and  town  hall.  Industry  includes  the 
manufacture  of  blankets,  beer,  leauier,  and  iron- 
work. Pop.  (police  borou^),  1901,  3136;  1911, 
2752.  Consult  Watson,  Jedburgh  Abbey  (Edin- 
burgh, 1877). 

JEIXDAH.   A  ci^  of  Arabia.   See  Jiddah. 

JEEJEEBHOY,  je'jSb-hoi^,  Sm  Jambbtjee 
(1783-1859).  A  Parsi  merchant  prince  and 
philanthropist,  born  in  Bombay.  At  an  early 
period  he  showed  a  great  aptitude  for  mercan- 
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tile  purauits,  and  in  consequence  hia  father-in- 
law,  Framjee  Peetonjee,  a  BcMnba^  merchant, 
took  him  into  partnership.  While  still  young,  he 
visited  most  of  the  maritime  countries  of  Aaia, 
beaidee  Egypt,  Syria,  and  En^and.  By  the 
year  1820,  mien  he  had  ccunpleted  his  tw«itteth 
year  of  business,  he  had  amassed  an  immense 
fortune  and  was  universally  aclcnowledged  to  be 
the  first  merchant  in  the  East.  He  now  begun 
to  manifest  on  a  magnificent  scale  his  benevo- 
lence and  between  1822  and  1868  gave  upward 
of  $1,000,000.  Pan^  and  Christian,  Hindu  and 
Mussulman,  were  alUce  the  objects  of  his  benefi- 
cence. Queen  Victoria  conferred  on  him  the 
honor  of  knighthood.  Other  honors  followed, 
and  in  1857  he  was  made  a  baronet  of  the  United 
Kin^om.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  baronetcy 
by  his  eldest  son,  Cursetjee  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebh<7, 
who,  in  accordance  with  hia  father's  will,  took 
his  father's  name. 

JEV7EBIBS,  jSfrtz,  RiCHaso  ( 1848-87 ) . 
An  English  author,  bom  near  Swindon,  Wilt- 
shir^  Nov.  6,  1848.  Being  wild  and  restless,  be 
attempted  to  run  away  to  America  when  only  16 
years  old.  hater  he  b^nn  to  write  for  the 
papers  and  pnbllahed  nov3s  of  no  nunnott.  He 
wait  to  London  in  1870  and  was  soon  known  by 
hia  OameJtwsper  at  Home  (1877),  a  remarkable 
series  of  nature  studies  ori^hally  contributed 
to  the  P(Ul  Mall  Ooasefte.  This  book  was  fol- 
lowed by  Wild  Life  m  a  Southern  County 
( 1879 )  and  other  similar  but  less  artistic  I>ookB 
on  nature.  He  now  took  up  the  novel  again, 
enduing  it  with  perhaps  tii«  most  subtle  appre- 
ciation of  nature  to  be  foimd  in  the  entire 
range  of  English  fiction.  His  flneet  work  is 
represoited  in  Wood  Magia  (1881),  depicting 
the  life  of  animals,  Bwia  (1882),  and  in 
Story  of  my  Heart  (1883)  and  Life  of  the  Fielde 

(1884)  ,  the  two  last-named  works,  together  with 
tiie  Oamekeeper  at  Home,  bein^  his  most  popu- 
lar books.  In  a  different  vein  is  the  powerfmly 
conceived  After  LmtUmt  a  romance  oi  Ehigland 
after  she  shall  have  lapsed  into  a  wildemeaa 

(1885)  .  Jefferies  died  in  poverty  at  Goring, 
Essex,  Aug.  14,  1887.  Consult  Besant,  Eulogy 
of  Richard  Jefferies  (New  Yorlc,  1888);  A. 
Rickett,  A  Vaga:bond  in  Literature  (ib.,  1906) ; 
E.  Iliomas,  Richard  Jefferiee:  Life  and  Worfe 

(Boston,  1909). 

JEFFEBS,  jeferz,  Wellington  (1814-96). 
A  Canadian  Methodist  deigyman  and  journalist. 
He  was  bom  in  Cork,  Ireland,  and  in  early 
youth  was  brought  bv  his  parents  to  Kingston, 
Ontario.  He  studied  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Woleyan  Methodist  church  and  was  ordained 
in  I84I.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  minis- 
terial career  (1841-84)  he  filled  prominent  pas- 
torates in  Ontario.  He  was  for  several  years 
chairman  of  the  district,  became  secretary  of  the 
conference  (1853),  oodelegate  (1866),  and  presi- 
dent of  the  conference  (1879).  In  1884  he  re- 
tired from  active  woric.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Chrietian  Quardian,  the  official  o^pan  of  Can^* 
dian  Methodism,  in  1860-69.  He  was  known 
throughout  English-speaking  Canada  aa  a  pulpit 
orator,  the  vigor  and  effect  of  his  sermons  and 
addresses  being  due  to  his  command  of  extem- 
pore speech.  He  was  conservative  in  his  the- 
ological outlook  and  in  that  behalf  wielded  a 
strong  influence  in  the  councils  of  bis  church. 
In  1863  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  npcm 
him  by  Victoria  University. 

XEFXIBBSOH.  A  eity  and  the  county  seat  oi 
Marion  Co.,  Tex.,  48  miles  1^  rail  northwest 


of  Shreveport,  La.,  on  the  navigable  Cypress 
Bayou,  and  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  ^^xas, 
the  Jefferson  and  Northweston,  and  the  Tesas 
and  Pacific  railroads  (Map:  Texas,  E  3).  It  U 
in  a  r^oD  rich  in  irtm  ore;  has  extensive  foun- 
dries, machine  shops,  and  iron  fumaeea,  cotton- 
seed-oil mills,  and  several  saw  mills;  and  is  an 
important  shipping  point  for  ootton,  produce, 
live  stock,  etc.  The  cultivation  of  vegetables 
and  fruits  is  extensively  carried  on  in  the  vicin- 
ity. The  county  courthouse,  Carnegie  library, 
high  school.  United  States  government  building, 
and  an  irtw  bridge  across  the  Bayou  are  t^ 
leading  ardiiteetnral  features  of  the  city.  Jef- 
ferson was  settled  in  1850  and  first  incorpo- 
rated in  1866.  It  is  governed  under  a  general 
law  of  1875  which  provides  for  a  mayor,  elected 
biennially,  and  a  council.  The  water  works  are 
owned  by  the  city.   Pop.,  1900,  2860;  1910,  2615. 

JBFFEB80N.  A  city  and  the  coimty  seat 
of  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis.,  49  miles  by  rail  west  of 
Milwaukee  at  the  jimction  of  the  Rock  and 
Crawfish  rivers  and  on  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railroad  (Map:  Wiscmisio,  E  5).  It 
has  the  county  asylum  for  the  insane,  St.  Col- 
letta  Institute  for  Defective  Children,  and  a 
Cam^e  library.  There  are  breweries,  a  pork- 
packing  plant,  creameries,  and  manufactures  of 
boots  and  shoes,  furniture,  motor  cycles,  cigars, 
yam,  condensed  milk,  agricultural  implements, 
wagons  and  carriages,  brick  and  tile,  sash, 
doors,  blinds,  etc  Jefferson,  settled  in  1837, 
governiBd,  under  a  general  State  charter,  by  a 
mayor,  dioaen  every  two  years,  and  a  coundL 
The  water  woika  and  deetric-light  plant  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  municipallV*  FiP-t 
1900,  2584;  1910,  2682. 

JEFFEBSON,  Chabizs  Edwabo  (1860- 
) .  An  American  Congr^ticmal  clei^^yman, 
bom  at  Cambridge,  Ohio.  He  graduated  from 
Ohio  Wesleyan  Univervty  in  1882  and  from 
the  theological  dwartment  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity in  1887.  In  1882-84  he  was  superintendent 
ot  public  sdiools  at  Wtnthington,  Ohio.  Or- 
dained to  iiie  Congregational  ministry  in  1887, 
he  was  pastor  at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  until  1898, 
and  tliereafter  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  Broad- 
way Tabernacle,  New  York  City.  In  1914  he 
became  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Church  Peace  Union,  endowed  by  Andrew 
Carnegie.  He  is  author  of  Quiet  Hints  to  Orovh 
ing  Preachera  in  my  Study  (1801) ;  Quiet  Talks 
with  Bamest  People  in  my  Study  (1898) ;  Doc- 
trine and  Deed  (1002);  Things  F^mdamenlal 
(1903);  The  Minister  as  Prophet  (1906); 
Faith  and  Life  (1905);  The  Veto  Crusade 
(1907);  The  Character  of  Jeaua  (1008);  My 
Father's  Business  (1009) ;  The  Christmas 
BuUders  (1900);  The  Building  of  the  Church 
(1910,  1913);  Why  we  may  Believe  in  Life 
after  Death  (1911) ;  The  Minister  as  Shepherd 
(I9I2). 

JBFFBB80H,  Joseph  (1820-1006).  A  dis- 
tinguished American  actor,  the  fourth  of  a  line 
of  actors,  of  whom  his  father  and  grandfather 
bore  the  same  name.  His  mother  bad  been  Mrs. 
Burke,  a  singer  of  distinction.  He  was  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  Feb.  20,  1829,  and  from  infancy 
was  upon  the  stage,  appearing  as  Cora's 
child  in  Kotsebue's  PUsarro  when  only  three 
years  old,  and  with  Rice  as  a  miniature  "Jim 
Crow"  when  four  years  old.  In  1838  his  father 
removed  to  the  West,  playing  in  Western  and 
Soutiiem  citiee.  They  went  in  1842  to  Mobile^ 
where  hia  father  died  of  yellow  fever,  and  tot 
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several  years  after  this  Joseph  went  through 
the  bard  training  of  a  BtroUing  actor,  playing 
minor  parts  in  many  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  in  Mexico.  After  bis  return  to  the  East, 
in  1849,  hia  ciremnBtances  improved,  and  the 
next  few  yean  were  largely  spent  in  Tarioiu 
cities  of  the  South.  In  1856  he  made  bis  first 
visit  to  Europe.  Returning  again  to  New  York, 
be  became  a  member  of  Laura  Keene's  company, 
and  in  her  newly  opened  theatre  in  1867  ap- 
peared as  Z>r.  PangloBs  in  The  Heir-at'Law, 
Caleb  Plununer  in  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth, 
and  in  several  leas  important  rOles.  In  1858 
he  played  with  E.  A.  Sothern  in  Miss  Keene's 
produeticn  of  Our  American  Oouain,  really 
creating  the  part  of  Asa  Trenchard.  It  was 
while  acting  in  Our  Amerioan  Cou$*n  that  be 
began  bis  search  in  literature  for  a  character 
combining  both  bumor  and  pathos,  which  he 
finally  found  in  Irviag's  Rip  Van  Winkle;  but 
his  dramatization  of  tiie  sketch  was  so  unsatis- 
factory to  himself  that  it  was  afterward  altered 
and  amplified  by  Bmicicault.  In  its  new  form  it 
became  Jefferson's  most  famous  rOle.  He  played 
it  for  the  ^st  time  in  Ltmdcw,  in  1860,  and 
afterward  this  charaeter.  Or.  Pangloss,  Caleb 
Plununer,  and  Bob  Acres  in  The  Rival*  (which 
he  revived  in  Philadelphia  in  1880)  were  the 
principal  ones  in  his  repertory.  He  also  ac- 
quired a  considerable  reputation  as  a  landscape 
painter  in  oils.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  twice  mar- 
ried— ^to  Miss  Maivaret  Lockyer  in  1860  and, 
after  her  death,  to  Miss  Sarah  Warren  in  1867. 
He  owned  a  fine  plantation  in  Louisiana,  uid 
when  not  on  the  stage  spent  his  winten  there. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Letters.  His  Autobiography  (New 
York,  1890)  is  full  of  interesting  allusions  to 
many,  contemporaneous  actors  and  actresses. 

Biblio^phy.  William  Winter,  The  Jeffer- 
sons  (Boston,  1881);  Carroll,  Twelve  Amert- 
cane:  Thmr  Lives  and  Timet  (New  York,  1883) ; 
Matthews  and  Button,  Aetora  and  Actreetea  of 
Oreat  BritaiM  and  the  United  States  (ib.,  1886) ; 
N.  H.  Dole,  Joaeph  Jefferaon  at  Home  (Boston, 
1898) ;  Francis  Wilson,  Joaeph  Jefferson  (New 
York,  1906) ;  M.  J.  Moses,  Pamoua  Aotor-Fami- 
liea  in  Amerioa  (ib.,  1906)  ;  Francis  Wilson, 
Reminiacenoea  of  a  Fellow  Player  (ib.,  1906) ; 
William  Winter,  Other  Daya  (ib.,  1908) ;  E.  P. 
Jefferson,  Intimate  Recolleotiona  of  Joaeph  Jef' 
ferton  (ib.,  1909). 

JEFTEB80K,Tho>ca8  (1743-1826).  Author 
of  the  Declaration  of  Indepoidenee,  and  third 
President  of  the  United  States,  bom  at  Shad- 
well  in  Albemarle  Co.,  Va.,  April  2,  O.  S.  (April 
13,  N.  S.),  1748.  His  father  was  Peter  Jeffer- 
son, a  man  of  some  prominence  In  his  com- 
munity; bis  mother  was  Jane  Randolph,  a  sis- 
ter of  William  Randolph,  of  Tuckahoe.  Thomas 
was  educated  first  in  a  common  school,  in  the 
ordinary  studies  for  a  boy  of  seven,  and  when 
nine  years  old  the  Rev.  Mr.  Douglu  gave  him 
instruction  in  French  and  In  the  dasucal  lan- 
guages. He  prepared  for  college  under  the  tui- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maury  and  at  the  age  of 
27  became  a  student  in  William  and  Mary's 
CoUe^.  Jefferson  did  well  in  the  classics,  in 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  and  acquired  an 
equipment  in  mathematics  and  science  such  as 
was  rarely  had  save  by  special  students.  On 
leaving  college  he  turned  his  attoition  to  law 
and  studied  for  about  five  years  under  George 
Wythe,  the  bead  of  his  profession  In  Virginia. 
In  1767,  at  the  age  of  24,  he  was  admitted  to 
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the  bar;  but,  although  successful,  he  never  tocdc 
the  interest  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
that  he  took  in  scientific  farming  and  garden- 
ing, and  he  continued  it  only  seven  years. 

In  1769  Jefferson  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  elected  on  the  arrival  of  the  new 
Governor,  Lord  Botetourt.  A  set  of  too  inde- 
pendent resolutions  brought  about  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  assembly ;  but  before  returning  home 
th^  Burgesses  met  at  the  Raleigh  Tavern  and 
adopted  a  nonimportation  agreement,  of  which 
Jefferson  was  one  of  the  signers.  The  question 
of  emancipating  slaves  was  then  being  agitated 
in  England,  hut  little  had  been  heard  on  the 
subject  in  the  Colonies.  Jefferson  proposed  an 
act  which  would  give  masters  the  right  to  free 
their  slaves  whenever  they  tiiought  proper;  but 
the  bill  failed  to  pass,  and  the  principle  was 
not  eetablished  until  17  years  later. 

His  term  over,  he  removed  to  an  unfinished 
house  (subsequently  famous  as  Monticello),  and 
on  New  Year's  Day,  1772,  married  Martha 
Skelton,  daughter  of  John  Wayles,  and  widow 
of  Bathurst  Skelton. 

In  March,  1773,  when  the  House  of  Burgesses 
came  together  again,  Jefferson,  Henry,  and 
others  of  advanced  opinions  undertook  to  form 
a  committee  of  correspondence  for  the  spread  of 
political  intelligence  in  the  Colonies.  This 
scheme  had  scarcely  been  adopted  and  the  com- 
mittee selected  when  the  Governor  dissolved  the 
House.  In  the  spring  of  1774,  however,  all  of 
the  old  members  reappeared  in  their  seats,  and 
while  this  session  was  in  progress  news  came 
of  the  Boston  Port  BilL  Jeffersm,  with  some 
of  the  other  leaders,  succeeded  in  having  a  reso- 
lution passed  to  observe  a  day  of  prayer  and 
fasting,  and  again  the  Governor  resorted  to 
dissolution.  The  Burgesses  in  a  secret  meeting 
requested  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  to 
consult  with  the  other  Colonies  as  to  the  ex- 

Sediency  of  a  general  congress,  and  then  resolved 
1  fttvoT  of  a  meeting  of  representatives  frcnn 
the  counties  of  Virginia,  to  be  held  at  WilUams- 
bui^  on  August  1.  Jefferson  was  ehoeoi  a  rvp- 
resentative,  but  was  prevented  by  illness  from 
attending.  He  forwarded,  however,  to  Pcytra 
Randolph,  the  president  of  the  convention,  a 
draft  which  he  hoped  to  see  adopted  ss  instruc- 
tions to  the  del^ates  to  be  selected  for  the 
Colonial  Congress.  When  presented,  copies  of 
this  document  were  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
this  first  of  Jefferson's  political  writings  ap- 
petved  in  pamphlet  form  as  A  Sumntarf/  View 
of  the  Righta  of  BritiA  Ameriea.  It  sp^^ed 
virtual  independoice  and  was  sent  to  En^and, 
where,  after  receiving  some  interpolations  from 
the  pen  of  Edmimd  Burke,  it  was  published  and 
widely  circulated — a  circumstance  which  Jeffer- 
son r^arded  as  the  reason  for  including  his 
name  with  others  in  a  bill  to  punish  sedition. 
In  the  session  of  the  convmtion  held  in  the 
spring  of  1776  Jtffemtm  was  on  the  committee 
to  see  to  the  defense  of  Viiginia,  and^  in  the 
expectation  that  Peg^n  Randolph  might  be 
called  home  he  was  elected  to  the  Connnental 
Congress.  This  vacancy  did  occur  soon;  trat 
before  he  left  for  Philadelphia  be  drew  up  for 
the  Burgesses  an  answer  to  the  "conciliatory 
propositions"  which  the  English  government  bad 
made  to  the  Colonies.  This  reply,  the  earliest 
made  any  of  the  Colonies,  was  anxiously 
expected  in  Congress,  and  when  It  was  brought 
by  the  author  it  was  vigimnisly  indorsed.  JW- 
ferson  was  no  debater,  for,  besides  luting  a 
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poor  Toice,  he  hated  contest;  but  his  courtesy, 
faia  intellectual  keenness,  his  vide  political 
knowledge,  and  his  power  of  expression  gained 
him  hearty  respect,  and  he  soon  became  the 
recognised  document  writer  to  the  assemb)^. 
The  aDswer  of  Congress  to  Lord  North's  "con- 
ciliatory prt^oeition"  was  intrusted  to  Jeffer- 
son, who  based  bis  paper  on  the  reply  he  had 
previously  written  for  Virginia.  In  the  winter 
of  1775-76  it  became  so  plain  that  there  was 
no  possibility  of  a  reconcuiation  that  Virginia 
in  the  following  spring  instructed  her  delegates 
to  urge  on  the  final  breach.  On  June  7  Richard 
HetuT  Lee  presented  resolutions  to  tkis  effect, 
and  before  the  month  was  out  J^ersm,  who 
was  placed  first  on  the  drafting  committee^ 
presented  his  report.  On  July  2  Lee's  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  and  on  the  same  day  Jeffer- 
son's draft  was  taken  up.    The  author  took  no 

?iart  in  the  warm  discussion  over  the  document, 
or  which,  with  the  esception  of  a  few  .verbal 
changes  by  Franklin  and  Adams,  he  was  solely 
responsible.  Late  in  the  day  of  Jufy  4  toe 
Declaration  was  adopted. 

Jefferson  did  not  take  his  seat  at  tiie  next 
session  (rf  Ckmgress,  because  he  thought  he  could 
b^  serve  his  country  by  preparing  the  laws  of 
his  State  for  the  changed  conditions  the  new 

SDvemment  would  bring  with  it.  In  this  task 
e  was  not  working  single-handed,  but  the 
initiative  was  almort  entirely  his  own.  In 
October,  1776,  Jefferson  took  his  seat  in  the 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  where  for  two 
years  he  labored  incessantly  at  revisiiw  ttie 
whole  \^Tginia  code,  reforming  old  ana  pro- 
posing new  laws.  In  spite  of  toe  (^position  of 
the  privileged  classes,  the  old  aristocratic 
framework  of  Virginia  society  was  in  a  brief 
time  replaced  by  a  democratic  one.  In  June, 
1779,  a  time  when  the  Revolution  looked  most 
hopeless  for  the  Americans,  Jefferson  was  elected 
Governor  of  the  State  where  the  struggle  was 
to  he  ended.  Vii^nia  had  siqiplied  to  the 
Revolution  10,000  men,  besides  all  the  horses 
and  arms  possible^  and  Jefferson's  first  dn^ 
was  to  keep  up  as  well  as  he  could  this  sup- 
port. Soon,  however,  the  British  pushed  toe 
war  in  the  South.  In  April  Comwallis  sent 
Tarleton  to  capture  the  Virginia  Legislature 
then  at  Charlottesville,  but  he  succeeded  only 
in  dispersing  it.  Jefferson  himself  narrowly 
missed  capture  at  Montioello  by  a  psn^  sent 
after  him.  His  conduct  during  this  period  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  thoughtless  censure. 
He  was  not,  indeed,  fitted  to  be  a  "war  Gov- 
ernor," but  his  course  had  Washington's  sub- 
stantial approval,  for  the  commander  in  chief 
recognized  that  Virginia  was  without  means  of 
defense  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one 
to  defend  it,  and  in  December,  1781,  the  Vir- 
^nia  House  of  Delegates  were  unanimous  in  a 
resolution  exonerating  him  fnan  all  censure. 
Jefferson's  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  singularly 
devoted,  died  at  this  time,  and  he  retired  from 
the  Governor's  chair  to  bis  home,  where  be  re- 
mained until  called  by  Congress  to  be  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  arrange  the  treaty  of 

Eeace.  He  left  home,  but  found  that  matters 
ad  gone  so  far  that  he  could  be  of  no  practical 
service,  and  he  did  not  saiL  In  1783  he  took 
his  seat  in  Congress  and  did  much  to  strengthen 
a  body  fallen  mto  someUiing  like  contempt  for 
its  incompetence.  His  moat  important  servics 
here  was  his  successful  advocacy  of  the  dedmal 
^ston  of  coinage,  whidi  had  been  devised  by 
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Gouvemeur  Morris,  and  the  drawing  up  a  plan 
for  the  government  of  the  territory  to  the 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  River.  In  the  latter 
plan  there  was  the  provision  for  the  prohibition 
of  slavery,  which,  thouf^  rejected  at  first,  finally 
secured  all  of  the  vast  domain  to  freedom. 

In  May,  1784,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  and  Adams 
were  sent  to  Europe  under  a  general  power  to 
make  commercial  treaties.  In  1786  Jefferson 
succeeded  Franklin  aa  American  representative 
to  France.  The  diplomatic  fruits  of  this  stay 
are  not  specially  remarkable,  because  Europe 
was  much  concerned  wiUi  internal  troubles  and 
little  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  new  nation 
across  the  Atlantic.  By  bis  personal  charm, 
however,  by  his  sympathy  with  French  ideas, 
and  by  the  infiuenoe  of  his  Jfote*  <m  Virffmia, 
now  published  with  his  consent,  Jefferson  did 
much  to  set  the  United  States  in  a  favorable 
light  in  Ehirope.  Having  as  his  official  duty  to 
attend  to  the  ignoble  tribute  by  which  the  com- 
mercial nations  of  the  time  warded  off  the 
Algerian  pirates,  he  protested  v^ronsly  that 
a  war  would  be  not  <mly  more  hmoraUe,  but 
ranch  cheaper.  On  a  brief  and  unsatisfactory 
misti<Hi  to  England  he  got  a  first-hand  conflrma- 
tion  of  the  insolence  ymb  which  the  Ameriesns 
were  thm  treated.  He  traveled  in  Italy  and 
Germany  and  in  Paris  became  intimate  with 
D'Alembert,  Condorcet,  and  other  extreme  lib. 
eralfl,  witii  whom  his  intdlectual  affinity  was 
marked.  In  1789  he  returned  to  America  and 
under  Washington  became  first  Secretary  of 
State.  The  <wmnisation  of  the  government  had 
defined  political  parties,  and  hardly  was  Jeffer- 
son in  office  berore  be  was  rec<MfniEed  aa  the 
leader  of  the  Democratic  Republicans  (after- 
ward known  first  as  the  Republicans  and  thai 
aa  the  Democrats),  while  Alexander  Hamilton 
was  the  leader  of  the  Federalists.  Hamilton 
favored  a  strong  Federal  government  and  dis- 
trusted the  pecple;  Jefferson  insisted  on  State 
sovereignty  and  rmrded  the  pec^le  with  the 
most  c^timistic  iMxh;  Washii^ton  held  views 
more  moderate  than  either.  Most  of  Hamilton's 
definite  propositions  have  been  adopted  by  the 
government,  but  Jefferson's  spirit  has  given 
them  life.  The  two  new  parties  came  into  sharp 
contention  over  the  question  of  neutrality  when 
in  1793  France  declared  war  against  England. 
The  fidlowers  of  Jefferson  held  that  the  United 
States  was  hound  by  gratitude  and  treaty  to 
aid  the  French  BepnUic;  those  of  ^milt<m 
argued  that  the  treaty  was  not  now  in  force  and 
that  motives  of  self-preservation  were  stronger 
than  the  obligBrtion  owed  for  help  during  tiie 
Revolution.  Washington  finally  issued  a  neu- 
trality proclamation,  but  at  the  same  time  de- 
clared that  he  would  rec^ve  the  Minister  of 
the  Republic,  Genet.  "Citizen  Qenet,"  as  he 
was  called,  acted  with  what  was  considered  to 
be  outrageous  disregard  for  international  eti- 
quette and  was  recalled,  but  the  bitterness 
between  Hamilton  and  Jeffenon  was  never 
removed. 

Jefferson's  secretaryship  bad  not  been  caa- 
genial  to  him,  and  at  the  call  of  some  private 
business  he  retired  Dec  31,  1793.  Washington's 
announcement  in  September,  1796,  that  he  would 
not  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term,  led  to  the 
nomination  of  Adams,  then  Vice  President,  and 
Jefferson  by  the  Federalists  and  the  Democratie 
R^ublicans  respectiv^y.  Adams,  bavinff  re- 
ceived the  highest  vote,  was  chosen  Prmoent, 
and  Jefferatm,  having  the  next  highesit  vu^ 
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under  the  law  of  the  time,  chosen  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Aa  the  duties  which  Jefferson  had  now 
to  perform  were  chiefly  secondary,  he  was  able 
to  spend  most  of  his  time  at  home,  where, 
nevertheless,  he  continued  to  direct  the  party 
of  which  he  was  the  head.  The  excesses  of  tlw 
French  in  the  Reign  of  Terror  caused  a  great 
reaction  ia  America  against  R»nbUcan  doe- 
trines,  and  the  Directory  now  in  control  in 
France  seemed  bent  on  having  war  with  the 
United  States.  The  American  envoys  were 
treated  with  insolence,  and  later  the  shameful 
incident  of  the  "X.  Y.  Z."  letters  brought  not 
only  the  quick-tempered  Adams  but  also  all  hut 
the  most  devoted  followers  of  Jefferatm  to  a 
strtMig  desire  for  war.  This  calamity  was 
ftvoided  because  the  Frendi  Ifinister,  Talley- 
rand, seeing  that  he  had  orerst^ped  himself 
in  his  knavery,  now  proclaimed  the  whole  tiling 
a  mistake.  The  war  feeling  had,  however,  car- 
ried the  President  and  his  supporters  so  far 
that  they  felt  justified  in  having  the  Alioi 
and  Sedition  Laws  passed  for  the  protection  of 
the  government — ^tfae  former  making  it  possible 
to  expel  from  the  ooontry  aqy  alien  8uq>a:rted 
of  treason,  and-  the  latter  makiiw  d«famation 
of  the  government  a  crime  punishable  by  a 
heavy  fine.  Jefferson  on  this  provocation  drew 
up  the  Kentucky  Resolutions,  which  seemed 
strongly  to  manifest  his  belief  in  the  right  of  a 
State  to  secede,  although  this  is  not  atoolutely 
implied  and  at  least  does  not  seem  to  have 
remained  hia  fixed  opinion. 

The  election  of  1800  resulted,  after  a  cam- 
paign marked  by  great  bittemees,  in  the  election 
of  the  Republican  candidates,  Jefferscn  and 
Burr  receiving  the  same  number  of  votes.  The 
decision  fell  to  Congress,  where  Jefferson  was 
chosen,  chiefly  Uirougb  the  influence  of  his 
opponent,  Hamilton,  who  was  too  much  of  a 
patriot  to  desire  the  sucoess  of  Burr.  Although 
the  Federalists,  especially  of  New  England,  pre- 
dicted a  revolution,  Jefferson  made  astoniah- 
ingly  few  removals  from  office  for  purely  politi- 
cal reasons,  was  painstaking  in  his  seleetlons 
for  vacaneiei,  and  by  his  popularity  drew  fnm 
the  Federalii^  party  much  of  its  vital  energy. 
The  stately  formalities  that  had  marked  tixe 
inanguratim  of  the  preceding  Presidents  were 
omitted.  Jefferson  rode  horseback,  without 
attendants,  tied  his  horse  to  the  fence,  and 
walked  unceremoniously  into  the  Senate  chun- 
ber.  He  also  sent  written  messages  to  Congress, 
and  the  practice  of  the  Preaidoit  in  addroinng 
Congress  in  person  ms  not  revived  until  1913. 
These  changes  in  oflScial  etiquette  were  paral- 
leled in  manners  and  dress;  knee  breeches  gave 
way  to  trousers,  and  simplicity,  for  wliieh  the 
President  set  an  unoetentatioos  eutmple,  became 
the  order  of  the  day. 

The  most  important  event  of  J^erson's  quiet 
first  term  was  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from 
the  French.  This  step  vas  deemed  nnoonstitu- 
tional  by  him,  but  the  necessity  of  eontroUiag 
the  Mississippi  and  the  obvions  need  of  haste 
abundantly  justified  the  action.  A  little  war 
with  Tripoli,  the  first  opposition  that  the  AI- 
gerine  pirates  had  received,  led  to  the  extinction 
of  the  tribute  paying  to  which  Jefferson  had 
so  objected.  The  exploration  of  the  Far  We^t 
was  undertaken,  and  settlements  across  the 
Mississippi  were  generously  assisted.  Four 
years  of  prosperity  and  the  almost  eonmlete 
disintegration  of  uie  Federalist  party  led  to 
Jefferson's  reelection  in  1804  by  Ifffi  votes  out 
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of  176.  Burr's  scheme  to  invade  Mexico  to 
set  up  an  empire  brought  about  his  trial  for 
treason,  and  the  prosecution  gave  Jefferscm's 
enemies  the  opportunity  to  accuse  faim  of  gross 
partisanship.  Jefferson's  second  term  is  remark- 
able for  his  consistent  and  on  tiie  whole  unsuc- 
cessful attenmt  to  apply  to  foreign  affairs  priu< 
ciples  of  action  so  far  in  advance  of  his  time 
that  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  them  to-day. 
The  long  wars  between  France  and  England  had 
made  these  two  nations  utterly  careless  of  the 
rights  of  neutrals.  The  United  States,  as  the 
principal  carrier  of  neutral  goods,  suffered  most, 
ner  ships  being  attacked  by  both  nations  and 
her  crews  being  impressed  into  British  service. 
This  impressment  1^  the  British  went  on  in 
niite  of  protest  until  a  crisis  was  readied  in 
Jun^  1807,  when  tiie  British  ship  Leopard  fired 
into  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake  (q.T.|< 
Redress  was  demanded,  but  the  British  govern- 
ment refused  to  touch  the  fundamental  cause 
of  the  trouble,  impressment.  The  measures  that 
Jefferson  recommended  in  retaliation  were  those 
of  commercial  restriction  such  as  had  been  not 
without  effect  in  the  eufateenth  century.  The 
Embargo  of  1807  forbad  American  vessels  to 
leave  for  foreign  ports,  and  the  Enforcement 
Act  of  1808  put  heavy  penalties  on  the  violation 
of  the  embargo.  These  acts  proved  without 
effect  as  far  as  changing  the  attitude  of  the 
British  was  concerned  and  brought  great  dis- 
tress on  the  tobacco  industry  of  Virginia  and 
on  the  commerce  of  New  England  and  the 
Bfiddle  States.  This  policy  was  abandoned 
early  in  1800.  In  December,  1806,  'J^arson  sue- 
eessfully  recommraded  to  Congress  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  slave  trade.  Fcdlowing  the  example 
of  WashingtMi  in  the  refusal  to  be  elected  a 
third  time  to  the  presidency,  Jefferson,  at  the 
dose  of  his  second  term,  took  up  the  care  of 
his  plantation  at  Montioello.  Here  he  ceased 
entirely  from  active  political  life,  but  by  means 
of  his  facile  pen  still  exerted  an  important  in* 
fluence  on  the  government,  eniecially  upon  Ills 
successors  and  disciples,  Madison  and  Monroe, 
ffis  house  was  the  Mecca  to  which  all  America 
seemed  to  turn,  his  open  and  generous  hospi- 
tality finally  bringing  financial  distress  upon 
him — a  distress  that  both  the  government  and 
private  individuals  helped  to  relieve.  Jeffer- 
son's chief  public  service  during  this  period 
was  the  founding  of  the  University  of  Vi^inia, 
in  which  he  unfolded  some  highly  original 
ideas  regarding  higher  education  liy  the  stat^ 
and  here,  as  at  Monticdlo,  exhibited  remaricable 
tastes  as  an  architect.  Another  mark  of  Jeffer- 
son's versatile  genius  was  his  proficiency  in 
music,  especially  in  playing  the  violin.  In 
June,  1826,  his  health  failed  rapidly,  and  ha 
died  July  4,  the  same  day  that  his  predecessor 
in  office,  John  Adams,  passed  away. 

In  person  Jefferson  was  tall  (6  feet,  2  Inches), 
with  a  bony  but  strong  frame,  angular  features, 
ruddy  complexion,  sandy  or  reddosh  hair,  and 
tight  hazel  eyes.  In  dress  and  bearing  he  was 
so  far  removed  from  the  formal  aa  to  be  almost 
slovenly.  His  manners  were  remarkably  win- 
ning, and  his  disposition  very  kindly,  not  only 
to  his  family  and  his  friends,  but  to  his  slaves. 
While  not  precisely  learned,  he  probably  had 
the  most  receptive  mind  of  his  generation,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that,  adthough  he  was 
<m  the  whole  a  far  from  strong  executive,  he 
was  not  the  most  influential  statesman  of  his 
day.    In  rdl^on  it  is  pnlmble  that  lie  was 
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net  far  from  what  web  then  known  and  exe- 
crated  as  a  freethinker:  ae  an  idealist,  he  did 
not  underestimate  the  sublimity  of  Christ's 
character,  but  be  had  no  belief  in  the  orthodox 
theological  ideas  as  to  redemption.  His  views 
on  slavery  were  far  bcgrond  those  of  his  time, 
but  all  of  his  efforts  to  effect  a  reform  in  ^r- 

finia  were  unavailine.  The  inflnraoe  that  he 
as  had  through  the  Donocratie  party  has  been 
but  the  most  open  expression  of  the  deep  in- 
fluence he  has  had  in  the  democratizing  of  all 
American  ideas.  The  unfailing  trust  which  the 
people  of  his  day  put  in  him  was  dntf  lai^y 
to  the  deq»  and  steady  oonfldenee  he  bad  in 
them. 

Bibliography.  T.  J.  Randolph  {ed'.).  Mem- 
oir, Correaponden43«,  and  Mi9ctilaniea,  from 
the  Papen  of  Thomaa  Jefferaon  (4  vols.,  Char- 
lottMTflle,  Va^  1829);  G.  Tucker.  Life  of 
Thomas  Jejfersont  Third  Preaident  of  the  United 
Btatea  (2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1837);  RandaU. 
Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson  {New  York,  1858) ; 
James  Parton,  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (Bos- 
ton, 1874);  H.  B.  Adams,  "Thomas  Jefferson 
and  the  University  of  Virginia,"  in  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  Contributions  to 
AmerioaM  Educational  ffjstory  (No.  i,  Wash- 
ington, 1888} ;  P.  L.  Ford  (ed.).  Writings  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  (10  vols..  New  York,  1892- 
99 ) ;  James  Scbouler,  Thomas  Jefferson,  in 
"Makers  of  America  Series"  (lb.,  1897) ;  W.  P. 
Trent,  Bouthem  Statesmen  of  the  Old  Regime 
(ib.,  1897);  T.  J.  Morse,  Thomas  Jefferson,  in 
the  "American  Statesmen  Series"  (Boston, 
1898) ;  Foley,  Jefferson  Oydopodia  (New  York, 
1900) ;  Forman,  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomat 
Jefferson  (Indianapolis,  1900);  W.  E.  Curtis, 
True  Tlwmas  Jefferson  (Philadelphte,  1901); 
J.  R.  Dunlap,  Jeffersonian  Demooraoy  (New 
York,  1S03) ;  T.  E.  Watson,  Ufe  and  Times  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  (ib.,  1903) ;  Channing,  The 
Jeffersonian  System  (ib.,  1906) ;  Patton,  Jeffer- 
son, Cabell,  and  the  University  of  Virginia  (ib., 
1906) ;  W.  E.  Dodd,  Statesmen  of  the  Old  South 
(lb.,  1911);  M.  W.  Littleton,  Montioello  (ib., 
1912);  id.,  One  Wish:  An  Appeal  for  the  Pur- 
chase by  the  United  States  of  the  Home  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  at  MontieeUo  (ib.,  1912) ; 
James  Bryce,  "Thomas  Jefferson,  Third  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  Founder  of  the 
Univorsity  of  Virginia,"  in  his  University  and 
Historical  Addresses  (ib.,  2913) ;  J.  S.  Williams, 
Thomas  Jefferson:  His  Permanent  Influence  on 
American  Institutions  (ib.,  1913).  On  Jeffer- 
son as  an  architect,  consult:  Lambeth  and 
Manning,  Thomas  Jefferson  as  on  Arohiteet  and 
Designer  of  Landsoapes  (Boston,  1913) ;  8.  F. 
Kimball,  "Thomas  Jefferson  as  Architect,  Monti- 
cello  and  Shadwell,"  in  Architectural  Quarterly, 
vol.  ii  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1914).  For  bibli- 
ographies of  Je£^rson,  consult:  H.  B.  Tomp- 
kins (comp.),  Bibliotheoa  Jeffersoniana  (New 
York,  1887);  R.  H.  Johnston  (comp.),  "Con- 
tribution to  a  Bibliography,"  in  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, WrittN^  (Montioello  ed.,  vol.  zz,  Wash- 
ington, 1905).  The  best-known  monnments  to 
J^ersMi  are  as  follows :  by  Pierre  Jean  David 
(David  d'Aogers),  in  the  Capitol  at  WaBhing>- 
ton,  a  copy  in  the  City  Hall,  New  York,  and 
one  at  An^rs,  France;  by  Oalt,  in  the  Library 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Richmond,  Va. ; 
by  Moses  Ezekiel,  in  Louisville,  Ky.;  by  Hiram 
Powers,  in  Hall  of  Represoitatives,  Washing- 
tm;  by  W.  O.  Partridoc^  at  School  of  Journal- 
Ism.  Columbia  Univerdty,  New  York  City;  by 
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Hiomas  Crawford,  in  Richmond,  Va.;  by  Charles 
Graffy,  made  for  St.  Louis  E!xposition;  and  by 
£.  V.  Valentine,  in  Richmond,  Va.  A  bust  by 
J.  A.  Honden  is  in  the  New  York  Historicu 
Society,  New  York  City,  and  a  bas-relief,  by 
George  Miller,  in  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  Philadelphia. 

JEVFESSON  BABBACKS.  A  United  States 
military  reservation  and  post  in  Missouri,  estab- 
lished in  1826.  The  reserratlra,  which  com- 
prises 1261  acres,  is  located  on  the  Mississippi, 
10  miles  below  St.  Louis.  There  are  a  post  office, 
tel^aph  station,  and  railroad  station  at  the 
pos^  while  quarters  for  31  officers  and  1300 
men  are  provided.  Jefferson  Barracks  was 
originally  a  cavalry  post  equipped  with  stables. 
For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  known  as 
the  J^erson  Barracks  Recruit  Depot,  one  of 
the  five  large  depots  at  which  recruits  are  re- 
cdved  and  trained  for  36  days  before  assign- 
ment to  regiments.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  mili- 
tary posts  in  the  United  States,  and  when  it 
was  established  St.  Louis  was  merely  a  trading 
village.  For  many  years  it  was  the  fltting-out 
rendezvous  for  important  expeditions,  and  until 
1861  hardly  a  rWiment,  particularly  bi  the 
cavalry,  conld  be  fimnd  which  had  not  at  one 
time  been  represented  in  the  garrison  or  made 
its  headquarters  at  Jefferson  Barracks.  The 
St.  Louis  powder  depot  and  national  cemetery 
are  included  in  the  reservation.   See  Depot. 

JBTFEBSOH  CIT7.  The  capital  of  Mis- 
souri and  coimty  seat  of  Cole  County,  near  the 
geographical  centre  of  the  State  and  125  miles 
by  rail  west  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Missouri  River,  on  the  Missonri  ^cific,  the 
Chieago  and  Alton,  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Texas  railroads  (Mapt  Missouri,  D  8). 
Its  elevation  is  more  than  600  feet.  Among 
the  more  notable  structures  are  the  Capit^ 
(erected  at  a  cost  of  $3,600,000),  State  peni- 
tentiary. State  armory,  Governor's  mansion. 
Supreme  Court  building,  United  States  court- 
house and  post  office,  the  county  eoorthouse, 
Oamwie  library,  St  Mary's  Hospital,  and  Lin- 
coln uistitnte  (a  normal  sohool  for  Hie  higfa« 
edneaiion  of  negroes).  The  city  has  also  tte 
State  uid  Supreme  Court  libraries.  A  fine  steel 
bridge  crosses  the  Ifissouri  River  at  this  point 
Jefferson  City  has  valuable  natural  advuitages 
as  the  centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural  and  rich 
mineral  r^on.  Coal  and  zinc  abound  in  the 
vicinity.  It  manufactures  agricultural  imple- 
ments, boots  and  shoes,  saddletrees,  clothmg, 
binding,  twine,  flour,  beer,  brooms,  foundry 
products,  bricks,  etc  There  are  also  railroad 
shops  and  roundhouses  of  the  Missouri  ^oifte. 
Settled  in  1826,  Jefferson  CTity  was  incorporated 
first  in  1839.  Under  a  general  l^slative  act, 
approved  1803,  governing  cities  of  the  third 
cluB,  the  government  is  administered  by  a 
mayor,  elected  biennially,  who  has  important 
appointive  powers,  and  a  unicameral  councO. 
Pop.,  1900,  9664;  1910.  11,860;  1914  (U.  S. 
est),  18,780.   

JJEITPBHSOH  BIVBB.  One  of  the  three 
rivers  which  unite  to  form  the  Missouri  River. 
It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Beaver  Head 
and  Big  Hole  rivers,  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  Montana,  flows  in  a  northeasterly  direction, 
and,  after  a  course  of  150  miles,  unites  with 
the  Madison  and  Gallatin. 

JSF'VEBSONVlLIiE.  A  city  and  the  county 
seat  of  Clark  Co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Ohio  Bircr, 
opposite  Louisville,  Ky.,  with  vhidi  It  Is  eoih 
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nected  by  two  railroad  bridges,  and  on  the  Pitte- 

burgh,  Cincinaati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louia,  the 
Louiaville  and  Northern,  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Southwestern,  and  the  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  railroodB  (Map: 
Indiana,  F  8).  It  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
the  Ohio  Falls,  which  afford  good  water  power; 
has  a  United  States  quartermast^'a  supply 
depot,  the  Indiana  Reformatory,  an  orphans* 
home,  and  city  and  State  Befbrmatoiy  libraries. 
A  considerable  amount  of  strawberries  is 
shipped  from  here,  and  there  are  extensive 
manufactures  of  river  steamboats  and  freight 
and  passenger  cars,  cement,  and  numerous  other 
industries  of  less  importance.  Hie  government 
is  administered,  as  provided  under  uie  Indiana 
laws,  by  a  mayor,  elected  quadreonially,  and  a 
council,  which  ^ects  subordinate  t^ieials,  ex- 
cepting police  commiaeioneTB,  who  aje  appointed 
by  the  mayor.  Pop.,  1900,  10,774;  1910,  10,412. 
JX7FEK7,  j€f^r-I,  Edwabd  TnBNKB  (1843- 
).  An  American  railroad  president.  He 
was  bom  at  Liverpool,  England,  and  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1850.  Entering  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com- 

iany  in  1868,  he  was  its  superintendent  in 
877-85  and  g«ieral  man^r  in  1886-^9.  He 
Tisited  the  Paris  Exposition  to  m^e  a  rq>ort 
on  it  for  the  citizens  of  Chicago  in  1889,  and 
tfaen  served  as  chairman  of  the  building  and 
grounds  committee  of  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion until  1801.  He  was  president  from  1891 
to  1912,  and  thereafter  chairman  of  the  board 
directors,  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
road Company;  was  receiver  in  1893-95,  and 
thereafter  president,  of  the  Rio  Grande  South- 
ern; became  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Western  Pacific  in  1905;  and  hdd  also 
tiie  presidency  of  the  New  Orleans  and  North- 
western and  the  Rio  Grande  Junetim  raihraya 
and  the  Utah  Fuel  Company  and  direetorshipa 
in  many  other  corporations. 

JE7FBET,  jefrl,  Edwabd  Chables  (1866- 
) .  An  American  botanist.  He  was  bom  at 
St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  Canada;  graduated 
^m  the  CoU^ate  Institute  of  that  place  in 
1879  and  from  tiie  Universi^  of  Toronto  in 
1888;  and  studied  at  Harvard  University 
(Pb.D.,  1898),  where  he  was  assistant  professor 
of  vegetable  bistolc^  and  general  morphology 
from  1902  to  1S07  and  thereafter  professor  of 

Elant  morpholep.  Hie  researches  deal  particu- 
irly  with  the  evolution  of  fossil  plants,  the 
anatomy  of  plants  and  the  structure  of  coal 
and  lignites,  and  the  morphology  of  vascular 
plants. 

JBFFBET,  FftANCiB,  Lobd  (1773-1860).  A 
Scottish  critic  and  lawyer,  bora  in  Edinburgh, 
Oct.  23,  1773.  He  was  educated  at  the  Edm- 
burgh  high  school,  the  universities  of  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh,  and  at  Queen's  Goll^,  Oxford; 
and  he  studied  law  in  Edinburgh.  During  this 
early  period  he  read  wide^  and  practiced  both 
verse  and  prose  writing.  In  1794  he  was  called 
to  the  bar.  Two  years  before  this  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Speculative  Society  (in  connec- 
tion with  the  University  of  Edinburgh).  Jef- 
frey soon  became  prominent  among  the  mem- 
bers by  the  keenness  and  liveliness  of  his 
intelleet  and  the  eloquence  of  bis  si^le,  but  bis 
progress  at  the  bar  was  slow,  partly  on  account 
of  the  antipathy  which  then  existed  to  literary 
lawyers  and  partly  on  account  of  hk  politictd 
opinions,  which  were  Whig.  Meanwhile  he  and 
Mveral  otiier  young  mea  then  in  JEldinbar^ 


ambitions  of  finding  a  wider  outlet  for  their 
talent  than  the  discussion  in  the  Speculative 
Society  or  the  practice  of  the  bar  afforded, 
planned  a  critical  journal.  The  first  proposer 
of  the  scheme  was  Sydney  Smith.  The  result 
was  the  establishment  (1802)  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  { q.v. ) ,  of  which  Jeffrey  soon  became 
editor,  an  office  he  retained  till  1829.  In  politics 
the  Beview  was  Whig.  J^r«y,  however,  con- 
fined himself  mostty  to  litenury  reviews,  in 
which  he  critieised  with  great  severity  the  new 
school  of  poetry,  represented  by  Colerit^, 
Wordsworth,  Byron,  and  Shelley.  This  criticism 
is  now  generally  discredited;  it  was  perverse 
and  hard,  but,  nevertheless,  shrewd  and  bril- 
liant. After  some  years  Jeffrey's  practice  at 
the  bar  began  to  increase;  in  jury  trials  he 
shone  to  great  advantage  particularly  in  the 
trials  for  seditifoi  between  1817  and  1820.  In 
1830  he  became  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotiand, 
and  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  he 
was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  ci^  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  he  continued  to  represent  till  1834, 
when  he  gladly  retired  to  accept  a  judgeship  in 
the  Court  of  Sessions.  During  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  Jeffrey  resided  at  Craigcrook  Castie, 
near  Edinburgh,  who-e  he  died  Jan.  26,  1860. 
He  waa  twice  married,  his  sectmd  wife  being 
Charlotte  Wilkes  of  New  York.  Accessible  vol- 
umes of  selections  are  Easajft:  Engliah  Poeta 
and  Poetry  (1906)  and  Literary  Criticiem 
(1910).  edited  hj  D.  Nicol  Smith.  Consult: 
H.  T.  Cockbum,  The  Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey  { Edin- 
biu-gh,  1852;  reissue,  1872);  Thomas  Carlyle, 
RgminiscemseM,  vol.  ii  (London,  1881);  John 
Morlciy,  "Memorials  of  a  Man  of  Letters,"  in  his 
Btvdiea  in  Litentwre  <ib.,  1897) ;  L.  E.  Gates, 
Three  Studiet  in  Literature  (New  York,  1809) ; 
H.  H.  Joline,  A  Famotu  Reviewer  (ib.,  1910). 

JEPFEETS,  jefMz,  Gbobqe,  Lobd  (1648- 
89).  An  English  judge,  bora  at  Acton  in  Den- 
bighshire, Wales.  Though  the  son  of  a  squire 
of  small  means,  Jeffreys  obtained  a  fair  educa- 
tion at  Shrewsbury,  at  St.  Paul's,  and  at  West- 
minster under  Dr.  Busby;  in  1662  be  matricu- 
lated at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which  he 
left  the  following  year  without  a  d^ree  to  enter 
the  Inner  Temple,  London.  Admmed  to  the 
bar  in  1668,  wiui  small  legal  learning,  but  with 
a  powerful  voice  and  bold  address,  he  soon 
gained  a  large  practice.  About  1672  he  dtteried 
his  popular  constituency  and  began  to  cultivate 
the  court  party.  His  ability,  zeal,  wit,  elo- 
quence, and  capacity  for  making  friends  among 
unscrupulous  attorneys  won  him  rapid  advance- 
ment, and  he  became  Chief  Justice  of  Chester  in 
1680,  a  baronet  in  1681,  and  Chief  Justice  of 
England  in  1683.  He  was  foremost  in  the  prose- 
cutions of  Archbishop  Plimket  and  Stephen  Col- 
ledge  and  aided  in  destroying  p<^ular  govern- 
ment in  London,  pushing  on  the  quo  warranto 
proceedings  which  deprived  London  of  its  char- 
ter. Charles  II,  who  despised  him,  consented 
to  his  appointment  as  Chief  Justice,  swore  him 
as  a  Privy  Councilor  in  1683,  and  connived  at 
and  took  advantage  of  his  unscnq>ulousnesB. 
Jeffreys  was  unfair  in  bis  rulings  in  the  trial 
of  Algernon  Sidney.  He  condemned  Sir  Thomas 
Armstrong  without  a  trial  and  sent  him  to  his 
death  loaded  with  insults.  He  advised  James  II 
to  collect  the  customs  revenue  and  use  it  with- 
out a  vote  of  Parliament.  His  career  seemed  to 
culminate  in  1685,  when  he  browbeat  Titus 
Oates  at  his  trial.  He  was  created  Baron  Jeff- 
reys of  Wem  and  was  the  virtual  ruler  of  Lon- 
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don  and  disbiu-Ber  of  all  1^1  patronage.  In 
this  year  also  he  traveled  the  western  circuit, 
his  Bloody  Assizes  condemning  hundreds  to 
death,  wiuiont  even  the  semblance  of  a  fair 
trial,  for  their  complicity  in  the  insurrection 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  among  them 
Alic^  liOdy  laile;  he  aHk(ned  over  800  poraons 
to  his  fiiToritea  to  be  sou  as  slaves,  and  im- 

Srisoned  and  maimed  hundreds  more ;  yet 
ames  II  made  him  Lord  Chancellor  and  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal.  He  joined  with  James  (if, 
indeed,  he  did  not  advise  it)  in  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  the  seven  bishops.  Fri^tened 
at  length,  in  1688  he  attempted  to  undo  some 
of  bis  autocratic  deeds,  but  the  movement  came 
too  late.  His  master  James  II  fled,  and  he 
diwuised  himself  in  the  dress  of  a  common 
sailor,  but  was  recognized  in  spite  of  his  dis- 
guise and  taken  to  the  Tower,  where  he  died 
April  18,  1689,  of  a  malady  from  which  be  had 
long  suffered.  In  private  conversation  after 
his  fall  he  alleged  that  he  lost  the  favor  of 
James  because  he  would  not  be  still  more  vin- 
dictive in  bis  bloody  circuit.  Occaaonally  be 
did  an  act  that  indicated  some  recognition  of 
tile  principles  of  human  kindness.  In  criminal 
cases  he  has  had,  perhaps,  no  equal  among 
judges  for  baseness.  In  civil  cases,  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  said  to  have  been  able  and  up- 
right and  surpassed  by  few  men  in  the  cleameaa 
of  some  of  his  opinions. 

Bibliography.  The  most  complete  account 
of  bis  life  is  found  in  Woolrych,  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  of  Jut^e  Jeffroyt  (London,  1827).  Con- 
siut  also:  Nortii,  Life  of  Lord  Keeper  OuUford 
(ib.,  1826) ;  Roscoe,  LweM  of  Emineat  BriUtk 
Lawyers  (ib.,  1830) ;  Burnet,  Sietorif  of  my  own 
Time  (ib.,  1838) ;  Roberts,  The  Life,  Progreeaee, 
and  Rebellion  of  James,  Duke  of  Motvmouth 
(ib.,  1844);  Reports  of  State  Trials;  Lord 
Campbell,  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,  vol.  iv 
(ib.,  1849-57) ;  Bent,  The  Bloody  Assizes  (Edin- 
burgh, 1890) ;  Irving,  Life  of  Judge  Jeffreys 
(London,  1898) ;  T.  B.  Macaulay.  History  of 
BngUmd,  vols,  i,  li  (New  York,  1890). 

JEFlitlES,  jef'riz.  John  (1744-1810).  An 
American  physician,  bom  in  Boston.  He  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1773,  afterward  traveled 
in  Europe,  and  attended  classes  at  the  medical 
colleges  in  London  and  Aberdeen.  Returning 
to  America,  he  practiced  in  Boston  until  the 
city  was  evacuated  by  the  British,  when  he 
accompanied  the  Engli^  troops  to  Halifax.  He 
distinguished  hinueu  as  an  army  sui^eon,  and 
in  1779  was  appointed  surgeon  major  of  the 
British  forces  in  America.  He  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  scientific  experiments,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  construction  of  balloons,  with  a 
view  to  atmospheric  experiments,  and  accom- 
panied Francois  Blancbard  in  his  balloon  trip 
from  Dover  across  the  Channel,  on  which  occa- 
sion the  aeronauts  landed  in  tiie  midst  of  the 
Forest  of  Ouienne  in  Prance.  In  1789  he  re- 
turned to  Boston,  where  he  continued  tiie  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  until  his  death.  A  lecture 
delivered  by  him  in  1760  is  sidd  to  have  been 
tile  first  public  lecture  on  anatomy  given  in 
New  England. 
JEHAN,  Shab.  See  Shah  Jehan. 
JEHCKAHAZ  (Heb.  YehO'aMtis,  or  Yd'HhOz, 
Yahwe  holds  fast).  1.  King  of  Israel  814-797 
B.O.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Jehu,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Kings  was  a 
wicked  and  incident  ruler.  During  his  reira 
tile  power  of  Israel  ires  brought  very  low  by  t£e 


AranuBans  of  Damascus  (2  Kings  xiii.  1-0). 
The  "saviour"  mentioned  in  verse  5  has  been 
thought  by  some  to  be  Adadnirari  III  of  As- 
E^a.  2.  King  of  Judah  608  b.c.  He  succeeded 
bis  father,  Josiah,  and  reigned  three  months. 
He  was  captured  at  Riblab  on  the  Orontes 
Pharaoh  Neeho,  sent  to  Egypt,  and  tUed  thm 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  8I-M).  In^erendah  (xxu.  11) 
be  is  cdled  Shallum. 

JEHO^ASH  (pseudonym  of  Solomon  Blooh- 
OAKnEN)  (1870-  ).  A  talented  Yiddish  poet, 
born  at  Verzhbolovo,  Province  of  Suwalki.  Be- 
ginning to  write  at  an  early  age,  he  first  at- 
tracted attention  by  bis  poems,  some  of  which 
were  included  in  the  JUdisohe  BibUothek.  In 
1800  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  10 
years  later  becmning  a  regular  eontribnttMr  to 
Die  Zulmift,  a  Yiddish  periodical.  His  fame  in 
America  dates  from  1607,  when  the  first  volume 
of  his  poons  appeared.  Since  then  10  volumes 
of  his  writings  have  been  published,  including 
four  volumes  of  translations.  In  1911  appeared 
1  volume  of  fables,  some  prose  works,  and 
the  Dictionary  of  Hehreui  ElemenU  im  YiddiA, 
edited  \,j  him  and  C.  J.  Spivak. 

JEHOABH.   See  Joabh. 

JBBOI^  zhfiHiftt  (Chin.  J^-ho,  hot  river).  A 
large  and  important  city  of  Inner  ltoi«ilia» 
situated  in  a  finely  wooded  r^m  north  <n  the 
Great  Wall,  near  tiie  borders  of  Manchuria  and 
140  miles  northeast  of  Peking,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  good  road.  The  town  is  mostly 
inhabited  by  Chinese  immigrants  from  Shansi 
and  Shantung.  Population,  exclusive  of  numer- 
ous Lamaistic  monasteries,  about  25,000.  It  is 
a  trading  town  and  is  noted  for  its  inlaid  taUes 
and  boxes.  There  are  here  an  Imperial  bunting 
park  and  a  summer  palace  called  in  Chinese 
Pi-sbu-sban-chwang  (mountain  lodge  for  avoid- 
ing tbe  heat).  The  latter  was  built  in  1703  on 
the  model  of  tbe  Yuen-ming-yuen,  or  summer 
palace  near  Peking,  destroyed  by  the  Anglo- 
French  forces  in  1860.  In  a  l)eautiful  valley  in 
the  vicinity  are  several  large  Lama  monasteries, 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  Potala  and  tbe  Teshi- 
lumbo.  Jchol  was  the  refuge  of  the  Imperial 
court  is  1860,  whoi  the  French  and  FT»g^^«ib 
occupied  Peking,  and  in  1912,  when  tiie  lut 
Mancbu  Emperor  abdicated.  Omsult:  Edkins, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  North  China  BratuA  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Shan^ai,  1865); 
Williamson,  Journeys  in  North  China,  Manchu- 
ria, and  Mongolia  (2  vols.,  London,  1870) ; 
Journal  of  the  Aoyof  QeographxoaX  Society  (lb., 
1874) ;  R.  O.  FMnke,  Beaohrminrng  des  Jdtot- 
Qebietes  in  der  Provine  OhiMi:  Detail  Studien 
in  chinesisiAer  Landea-  and  VoUesbmide  (Lcdp- 
rig,  1002). 

JEHOSH'ATHAT  (Heb.  Teh6shdphilt,Yahv9 
judges).  The  fourth  King  of  Judah  (877-848 
B.C.).  He  succeeded  his  fatiier,  Aaa,  and  ragned 
26  years.  The  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Kings 
commends  him  for  his  piety  (1  Kings  xxii.  43), 
and  the  Chronicler  enlargee  upon  tiiis  notice 
and  exalte  Jehoshaphat's  measures  for  the  de- 
fense of  his  kingdom  and  his  snocess  in  war 
(2  Ghron.  xvii-xx).  During  a  large  part  of 
hie  reign  he  was  practicallv  a  vanal  to  the 
kings  of  Israel,  for  bis  visit  to  Ahab,  and  his 
campaigns  with  the  latter  ( 1  Kings  xxii.  3-40) 
and  Jehoram  (2  Kings  ill.  7-27),  as  well  as  his 
going  into  battle  dressed  in  his  full  robes,  while 
Ahab  went  in  disguise  (1  Kings  xxii.  30), 
were  probably  enforced  hy  the  northern  rulers. 
JehoshKphat  tried  to  esMbliah  oonmunicatioB 
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with  the  gold  country  Ophir,  but  failed,  his 
ships  being  destroyed  by  a  atorm  ( 1  Kings  xxii. 
48).   He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoram. 

JEHOSHAFHAT,  Vallet  of.  A  valley 
which  the  prophet  Joel  (iii.  2-12)  foretells  is  to 
be  the  scene  of  the  judgment  of  the  heathen  after 
the  return  of  Jndah  and  Israel  from  eaptivity. 
No  saxsk  TaU«7  is  mentiraed  elsawhere  in  the 
Bible,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  writer  had 
any  particular  site  in  mind.  It  has  been  thought, 
however,  by  some  scholars  that  the  prophet  re- 
ferred to  the  valley  of  Berachah,  in  which  King 
Jehoshaphat  of  Judah  is  said  to  have  sained  a 
notable  victory  over  the  Ammonites,  MoabiteB, 
and  Edomites  (2  Chron.  xx.  26).  Another  and 
more  popular  view  i^ntifles  the  vaUer  of  Je- 
hoshaphat with  that  commonly  called  Eadron  in 
the  Bible — the  deep  ravine  which  separates 
Jerusalem  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  ThlB  view, 
which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  fourth  century, 
has  been  adopted  by  travelers  of  all  ages  and 
faiths.  It  is  noticeable  tfaat  in  a  Midrashic  work 
the  statement  is  found,  "A  valley  called  Je- 
hoflhaphat  does  not  exist."  Consult  Neubaun, 
La  giographie  du  Talmud  (Paris*  1868).  See 
Kroaqw. 

JBfiCKVAH.  A  word  used  in  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  En^ish  Bible  as  the  name  of  the 
national  deity  of  uie  Jews  in  the  designation  of 
certain  shrines  such  aa  Jehovah-jireh  (Qen. 
xxii.  14),  Jehovah-nissi  (Ex.  xvii.  15),  and  Je- 
hovah-shalom  (Judg.  vi.  24).  It  had  already 
appeared  in  Tyndale's  translation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch ( 1530)  in  Ex.  vi.  3  under  the  form  lehouah, 
and  in  various  other  Protestant  versions.  The 
H^irew  word  in  these  passages,  which  occurs  in 
the  Bible  6410  times,  is  generally  rendered  "the 
Lord"  in  the  Gn^ish  translations.  It  was  ex- 
pressed in  writing,  as  was  the  custom  among 
the  Jews  in  earlier  times,  without  any  signs 
indicating  the  vowels,  simply  ^  four  consonants 
corresponding  to  our  Y  H  W  H — ^the  tetragram- 
maton,  as  it  has  been  called.  When  vowel  suns 
were  added  to  the  consonantal  text  of  the  He- 
brew Bible,  in  the  eighth  century  AJt.,  as  a 
means  of  preserving  the  traditional  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  sacred  literature,  those  of  Ad<mai 
(my  lord)  were  attached  to  the  tetragrammaton 
as  an  indication  that  the  name  was  to  be  pro- 
nounced as  thou^  it  were  AdMiai  (q.T.),  or 
those  of  Elohim  (God)  were  attached  if  an 
Adonai  preceded  it;  but  the  Masoritee  did  not 
intend  that  it  should  ever  be  pronounced  either 
Yehowah  or  Yehowih.  'By  a  misunderBtaoding 
mediteval  Christian  schtdars  cmnUned  the 
vowels  of  Adonai  with  the  consonantal  fram^ 
thus  producing  the  form  Jehova,  lehovab.  It 
is  Munmonly  stated  that  this  error  was  un- 
known until  1520,  or,'by  those  who  know  when 
QalatinuB  published  bis  De  Arcania  CatholiotB 
Veritatia,  until  1518.  Moore,  however,  has 
called  attention  to  the  testimony  of  Yoisin,  the 
editor  of  the  Puffio  Pidei,  of  Raymundus  Mar- 
tini, in  1651,  that  he  found  the  name  Jehova 
in  three  manusCTipte  of  this  work,  one  of  them 
written  in  1381.  WhUe  doubting  that  Raymun- 
dus himself  wrote  the  name  in  1278,  as  was 
maintained  by  Voisin,  he  concludes  that  it  must 
have  been  familiar  to  copyists  of  the  Pugio  in 
the  fourteenth  century. 

While  the  hybrid  form  thus  goes  back  to  the 
error  of  some  Christian  scribe  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  Masoretic  direction  to  pronounce 
tiie  tetragrammaton  Adtmai  must  have  been  a 
very  okLnmditi<m  alk  the  time  whoi  tiie  vowel 
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signs  were  invented,  for  the  custom  had  al- 
ready been  introduced  when  the  Greek  versitm 
of  the  Law  was  made  in  the  third  century  b.o. 
What  led  to  this  practice  of  substituting  Adonai 
(and  hence  Kyrios,  Dommua,  the  Lord)  is  not 
known  with  certainty,  but  various  reasons 
have  been  suggested,  such  as  the  easier  and 
more  general  observance  of  tiie  Third  Com- 
mandment, if  the  holy  name  was  not  pro- 
nounced, or  the  feeling  that  the  genuine  per- 
sonal name  of  the  deity  was  too  sacred  and  too 
powerful  to  be  used  except  on  extraordinary 
occasions  and  by  any  one  but  the  high  pries^ 
or  the  preference  for  a  term  that  should  not 
bring  to  mind  the  old  tribal  deity  after  a  more 
tranaoendentat  ctmception  had  been  gained. 
Adonai  was  probably  chosen  in  the  vast  major- 
ity of  cases  because  it  had  often  hem  employed 
in  direct  address  to  the  deity,  had  not  selAom 
been  connected  with  the  proper  name,  and  as  an 
appellative  was  tranaluoenty  dignified,  and  ap- 
propriate. , 

The  avoidance  of  the  use  of  the  original  name 
led  to  the  gradual  loss  of  the  true  pronunciation, 
thon^  the  repeated  interdictions  against  ut- 
tering it  render  it  probable  that  it  was  still 
known  among  the  Jews  as  late  as  the  tenth  cen- 
tury A.D.  The  Samaritans  seem  to  Imve  con- 
tinued longer  than  the  Jews  to  pronounce  the 
holy  name.  Theodoret  (Qiiesfto  eev  tn  Ego- 
dum)  declares  that  they  pronounced  it  lo^,  i.e., 
Yave;  and  though  ghema  (the  Name)  has  been 
substituted  for  it,  there  is  unimpeachable  evi- 
dence that  even  the  Samaritans  of  to-day  know 
that  Yahwe  was  the  original  pronunciation. 
Pagan  magicians,  Gnostics,  ami  Christians 
learned  what  the  name  was;  hence  the  Ethiopic 
Yawe,  and  the  forms  lafia  (pronounced  Yava) 
and  latiwifijs  (laoue)  in  magical  papyri.  Yahwe 
was  seen  to  have  been  the  true  pronunciation 
of  the  tetragrammaton  by  Gen«brard  (in  1667) 
and  others,  before  it  was  recognized  again  by 
Gesenius  and  Ewald,  as  has  been  shown  by 
Moore.  The  name  goes  back  at  least  to  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century  B.O.,  as  it  ia  found 
in  the  l&eha  inscripti(Hi«  and  it  is,  after  all, 
most  probable  that  the  Moabitish  King  pro- 
nounced it  Yahwe,  and  not  Yaho(h),  or  Yah- 
wah.  As  to  the  meaning  of  Yahwe,  Ex.  iii. 
14  clearly  connects  it  with  the  root  haya,  'to 
be,'  'to  become,'  and  the  phrase  has  generally 
been  understood  to  mean  'I  am  what  I  am' ;  but 
Paul  Haupt  has  recently  suggested  that  it  might 
be  read  oAye  other  yt^e,  Tcall  into  exiatenoe 
what  comes  into  ezisteiM^  {BUtdtm.  WelUiauMN 
getcidmet,  p.  211,  Giessen,  1914).  Wellhausen 
explains  it  from  a  root  hatoa,  'he  goes  throu^ 
the  air'  {Itraelitisohe  und  jiidiMohe  Qnohichte, 
p.  23,  7th  ed.,  1914).  Others  think  of  a  root 
suggesting  'he  sends  down,  i.e.,  lightnings.'  The 
presumption  is  in  favor  of  the  etymology  sug- 
gested by  Ex.  iii.  14,  'the  Maker.' 

But  anotiier  form  of  the  name  than  the  tetra- 
grammaton once  existed.  The  Jews  on  Elephan- 
tine In  the  fifth  century  b.o.  wrote  the  name 
YHW,  but  also  YHH,  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  pronunciation  was  either  always  Yaho, 
or  sometimes  Yaho,  s<Hnetimes  Yahu.  This 
Yaho  was  rendered  into  Greek  low  (lao),  and 
frequently  found  in  Greek  papyri  and  among 
later  writers;  the  A,  or  apiritus  asper,  was  gen- 
ially elided,  but  ia  a  demotic  papynis  (Le;^en 
A  65)  the  aspirate  h  is  still  shown,  and  in  the 
corresponding  Greek  text  its  place  is  talfen  1^ 
an  eiwilon.    Yaho  is  found  trequently  in  th^ 
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ophorous  namea  shortened  to  Tebo  or  Yo,  both 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  in  inscriptions  recently 
discovered  at  Samaria  and  at  Jericho.  Yabo 
or  Yahu  also  underlies  the  rendering  of  Hebrew 
names  in  Amrian.  Of  this  form  Yah,  found  in 
the  phrase  BalMu  Tah  (Praise  ye  Yah  I)  and 
also  independently,  is  no  doubt  an  abbreviation, 
as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  names  like  Yeshayahu 
(later  Yeshayah),  Yirmyahu  (later  Yirmyah). 
It  is  not  BO  easy  to  decide  whether  Yahu  or  Yaho 
is  a  shortened  form  of  Yafawe,  this  a  lengthened 
form  of  Yahu,  or  whether  both  are  independent. 
The  analogy  of  Asur,  Asir,  Aaher,  Asbur,  and 
even  Anshar  (see  Assra)  suggests  that  tiw 
form  may  have  varied  in  different  localities  and 
ages,  that  Yahwe  may  be  due  to  a  desire  to  find 
a  meaning  in  what  was  not  a  translucent  name, 
and  that  there  may  have  been  a  welding  to- 
gether into  one  of  two  entirely  distinct  divini- 
ties. It  is  possible  that  the  name  Yahwe,  as 
well  as  the  etymology  of  it  that  suggests  a  crea- 
tor, .  is  due  to  the  Levites,  whose  teachings 
apnad  from  Kadesh  Bamea  Uirou(^  the  Neg% 
and  Judah  to  Israel;  that  a  gra  Yahu  waa 
widely  worshiped  in  Syria  in  earlier  days,  as 
it  is  certain  that  in  the  Hammurapi  period  and 
in  the  time  of  the  Kassites  Yau  was  worshiped 
in  Babylonia;  and  that  in  coiirse  of  time  the 
distinction  between  them  was  obscured.  Con* 
ceming  the  meaning  of  Yahu  nothing  is  known. 
It  has  been  held  that  Yahwe  was  taken  over  by 
Moses  from  Jethro  and  his  people,  the  Hidian- 
ites.  But  there  ia  nothing  In  Ex.  zrili  that 
forces  us  to  conclude  either  that  Moses  had  hem 
converted  to  the  god  of  Jethro  or  Jethro  to  the 
god  of  Moses.  (See  Mobes;  Pentateuch.) 
Consult;  Driver,  "The  Tetragrammaton,"  in 
StucUa  Biblica  (Oxford,  1886) ;  Smend,  Alt- 
tMtamentliohe  Religionagesohichte  (Freiburg, 
1803);  Dalman,  Der  Gotteaname  Adonai  (Leip- 
zig. 1896);  G.  F.  Moore,  in  Old  Testament  and 
Semitie  Studiea  (Chicago,  1908) ;  Clay.  Amurru 
(Philadelphia,  1909);  Beltin,  in  MitteiliMgm 
der  dmitm>hm  Orimtget^lwhaft,  No.  41  (Ber- 
lin, 1909);  Lyon,  in  Harvard  Theological  Re 
view  (Cambridge,  1909);  Qrimme,  in  Orienta- 
liwihe  Literaturxeitung  (Leipzig,  1012) ;  Leander 
(ib.,  1912);  K»nig  (ib.,  1913);  Schmidt,  in 
Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  (Bost<Hi,  1916). 

JEHOVIST,  jfr-h(/vlBt.  See  Elohist  akd 
Yahwibt. 

tWBV  (Heb.  TihH,  perhaps  from  Yehd-ha, 
Yahwe  is  he).  Tenth  King  of  Israel  (e.842- 
816  B.C.),  son  of  Jehoshaphat  and  grandson  of 
Nimshi.  From  the  position  of  one  of  the  body 
guards  of  Ahab  be  rose  to  that  of  general  under 
Joram.  He  seized  the  opportiulty  of  Joram's 
absence  in  Jezreel,  whither  he  had  gone  to  seek 
healing  from  hie  wounds  received  in  the  battle 
with  toe  Aranueans  of  Damascus,  to  seat  him- 
self on  the  throne.  Having  contrcd  of  the  army 
intrusted  to  him  for  the  protection  of  the  border 
ci^  Ramoth-Gilead  against  the  Arameeans,  Jehu 
proceeded  against  his  royal  master,  slew  Joram 
and  also  Ahaziah,  King  of  Judah,  who  was  on 
a  visit  to  the  King  of  Israel.  He  also  had 
Jezebel,  the  wife  of  Ahab,  put  to  death  and,  not 
content  with  this,  brought  about  a  wholesale 
massacre  of  Ahab's  (or  Joram's)  family  and 
also  fif  42  kinsmen  of  Ahaziah.  This  story  of 
Jehu's  conspiracy  is  told  (2  Kings  ix-x)  in  con- 
nection with  the  narrative  of  the  prophet  GlijalL 
Jehu's  deeds  are  portrayed  as  retribution  for 
tiie  judicial  murder  of  Nahoth  (1  Kings  xxi), 
«nd  he  is  represented  as  the  instrumoit  of 


Yahwe  to  bring  about  the  destruction  of  Ahab. 
Such  an  interpretation,  of  course,  reflects  the 
later  religious  point  of  view;  but  it  would  eeem 
that  Jdiu  indeed  posed  as  the  devotee  of  Yahwe, 
for  he  ftdlows  up  hia  deBfenutifm  of  the  house 
of  Ahab  hj  an  exterminatitm  of  the  prophets 
and  priests  of  Baal.  By  a  cunning  stratagem 
he  collects  tiiem  together  In  the  t^ple  court 
and  puts  them  to  death  (2  Kings  x.  18-28). 
Whatever  his  motives  may  have  been,  be  does  not 
appear  in  the  light  of  a  religious  reformer  to 
the  later  Old  Testament  writers,  who  cannot 
disguise  the  fact  that  Jehu  was  not  a  Yahwe 
worshiper  according  to  their  ideals.  In  fact,  he 
maintained  the  "high  places"  with  the  Canaanit- 
ish  rites  and  associations,  and  the  triumph  of 
Yahwe  simply  meant  for  Jehu  an  absorption  of 
Baal's  rGle  by  the  Hebrew  deity.  The  political 
activity  of  Jehu  was  mainly  directed  towards 
the  subjugation  of  Judah,  which  under  Ahab 
had  practically  beccune  a  vassal  of  Israel.  (See 
Jkhosbaphat.)  At  the  close  of  his  reign,  how- 
ever, Judah  was  in  a  somewhat  more  favorable 
positirai  than  at  the  b^inning.  In  842  B.O., 
shorty  after  mounting  uie  throne,  Jehu  pur- 
chased the  favor  of  Shalmaneser  III  of  Assyria 
(860-826  B.C.)  by  rich  gifts.  The  Assyrian 
king  laid  siege  to  Damascus,  and  on  his  return 
from  his  campaigns  erected  a  monument  in 
Nineveh  (the  so-called  black  obelisk  of  Shal- 
maneser III,  now  in  the  British  Museum),  on 
which,  among  other  evoits,  he  depicted  this 
tribute  of  Jehu.  The  latter,  however,  gained 
little  by  currying  favor  with  Assyria.  Damas- 
cus again  bemn  to  stir  itself  and  assumed  the 
offensive  against  Israel,  and  before  tiie  end  of 
Jehu's  reign  his  kingdom  was  weakened  on 
various  sides,  though  he  was  able  to  hand  over 
the  succession  to  his  son  Jehoahaz  (q.v.). 

Jl!Htr.  A  popular  term  for  a  driver,  espe- 
cially for  one  who  drives  rapidly,  derived  from 
Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi,  menti(med  in  2  Kings 
ix.  20. 

JSHTT'DA,  Bur  Sucdii.  See  Judah,  Bdc 
Samuel.  

JEJ  n'NTJM  (Neo-Lat.,  from  lAt.  jejuiuu, 
onpty ) .  The  middle  portion  of  the  small  intes- 
tine, situated  between  the  duodenum  and  the 
ileum  and  forming  about  one-third  of  the  length 
of  this  portion  of  the  intestinal  tract.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  fact  that  in  post-mortem 
examinations  it  Is  almost  always  found  empty. 
The  jejunum  is  wider,  more  vascular,  and  of  a 
deeper  color  iitan  the  ileum;  its  walls  are  also 
much  thicker,  but  there  is  no  sharp  line  of  di- 
vision between  the  two  portions.  The  surface 
for  absorption  is  much  increased  by  folds  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  the  submucous  tissue 
the  valvulte  conniventes,  which  are  aJso  present 
in  the  upper  half  of  the  ileum. 

JB'KTaiL,  Ds.   See  STaanoB  Oabc  or  Dk. 

JWKTLL  AND  MB.  HTDE. 

.Turr.AT.A-wAn  je-MlA-bftd',  or  JAT.AT.A- 
BAD.  A  town  of  Afghanistan,  96  miles  east 
of  Kabul,  on  the  Kabul  River,  near  the  Khyfoer 
Pass  (Map:  Afghanistan,  0  6).  Its  defenses 
were  destroyed  at  the  British  evacuatitm  of  Af- 
ghanistan in  1842.  The  town  occupies  a  veiy 
strong  natural  position,  is  of  great  strat^c 
importance  as  controlling  the  entrance  to  north 
India  throu^  the  Ehyba-  Pass,  and  is  the  win- 
ter residence  of  the  Ame«r  of  Afghanistan. 
Pop.  (est.).  4000.  The  place  was  heroically  de- 
fended by  Sir  Robert  Sale  against  the  Af^ana 
in  1842. 
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JELF,  WiLiuu  Edwabd  (1811-7S).  An 
English  divine  and  dai^eal  scholar,  son  of  Sir 
James  Jelf,  of  Oloucestershire.  and  brother  of 
Dr.  Richard  William  Jelf.  He  wag  bom  at 
Gloucester  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  From  1846  to  1848  be  was  one 
of  the  Whitehall  preachers,  and  in  1857  gave 
the  Bampton  lectures  before  the  university.  His 
most  important  publication  was  his  Orammar 
of  the  Greek  Language,  chiefly  from  the  German 
of  Ruthael  Kfihncr  (2  vols.,  Oxfmrd.  1842-46; 
4th  ed.,  1866),  which  va»  considered  a  marked 
improvement  on  all  earlier  Gredc  grammars  in 
the  English  language. 

JXLtBTEK,  yel^-nek.  Cabl  (1822-76).  An 
Austrian  meteorologist,  bom  at  BrUnn  in  Mo- 
ravia. He  was  educated  in  Vienna  and  in  1843 
became  assistant  in  the  Viemia  Observatory. 
In  1847  he  went  to  the  P^^ue  Observatory, 
where  Iw  was  assoeiated  with  Kreil  in  researches 
on  terrestrial  magnetism  and  meteorology.  From 
1802  to  1863  he  was  professor  of  mtmiematics 
in  the  Prague  Polytechnic  and  then  returned  to 
Vienna  as  director  of  the  Central  Meteorolog- 
ical Institute.  He  was  prominent  in  the  me- 
teondotrical  congress  at  Leiptig  in  1872.  With 
Hann  he  edited  the  journal  of  the  Austrian 
Meteorological  Society,  of  which  he  was  a 
foundw.  He  tocdc  a  intiminent  part  in  the  re- 
form of  Austrian  technical  education  and  pub- 
lished Anleitung  mr  Anatellvng  mvteorologieoher 
Beobachtungen  (1869  ;  4th  ed.,  1893-96)  and 
Payohrometertafeln  (5th  ed.,  eidarged  by  Pera- 
ter,  1904). 

XEIXAOHICH  DE  BUZHC,  yellA-ch^ch  de 
bSO^teim,  JosxpH,  Counr  (1801-69).  Ban  of 
Croatia.  He  was  bora  at  Peterwardein  in  Sla- 
Tonia,  Oct.  16,  1801.  His  father,  the  descendant 
of  an  old  Croatian  famify,  was  a  gokeral  in  the 
Austrian  service  and  attained  some  distinction 
in  the  Turkish  and  Napoleonic  wars.  Joseph 
Jellachich,  after  several  years  of  service  on  Uie 
Turkish  frontier,  in  which  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  courage  and  skill,  became  colonel  of 
the  first  border  regiment  of  Croatia.  In  1848 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
general  and  Ban  or  Governor  of  Croatia,  and 
as  such  he  headed  the  movement  of  the  Southern 
Slavs  of  Hungary  against  Magyar  domination. 
He  was  urged  on  in  this  course  by  the  oourt  of 
Vienna,  which  saw  in  him  a  convenient  instm- 
ment  for  checking  the  progress  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  Hungary.  In  September,  1848,  Jella- 
chich invaded  Hungary  with  a  powerfid  army 
and  advanced  upon  Budapest.  He  was  repulsed 
at  Pftkosd  (Septonber  29),  but  effected  a  innc* 
tion  with  Windischgrats  before  Vienna  and  de- 
feated Percsel  at  Moor  (December  29).  He 
■offered  a  disastrous  defeat  at  Kie-H^;yes,  and 
after  the  termination  of  tiie  revolutionary  strug- 
gle returned  to  Agram  as  Ban.  He  was  made  a 
count  in  1865  and  died  at  Agram,  May  20, 
1859.  He  published  a  volume  of  po^s,  among 
them  military  songs  which  became  popiUar. 

JELLICOE,  jiVl-kO,  8m  John  Rushwobth 
(1869-  ).  An  English  naval  officer.  Edu- 
cated at  Sottingdean,  he  entered  the  navy  in 
1872;  served  In  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria 
and  in  the  battle  of  Tel  el-Kebir  in  1882;  in 
1893  as  commander  was  wrecked  on  the  Victoria; 
and  in  1898-1901  was  in  China,  where  he  com- 
manded the  naval  brigade  and  was  chief  of  staff 
to  Admiral  Seymour  in  the  relief  of  the  Peking 
l^fations,  being  terribly  wounded  in  the  lungs. 
He  was  director  of  naval  ordnance  from  1906 
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to  1907,  then  was  promoted  rear  admiral,  and 
in  1908-10  was  Lord  Ccmunisdoner  of  the  Ad- 
miralty and  Controller  of  the  Navy.  He  com- 
manded the  Atlantic  fleet  in  1910--11  and  the 
second  squadron  home  fleet  in  1911-12,  and  in 
December,  1912,  became  Second  Sea  Lord  of  tiie 
Admiralty.  When  war  broke  out  in  1914,  he 
commanded   the   home   fleet.     See   War  V% 

EUBOPB.  

nSLLTPFE,  j«llf,  SicrtH  Elt  (1866-  ). 
An  American  neurologist,  bora  in  New  Yoric 
City.  After  graduating  from  the  BnxA:^ 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  1886  and  from  the  Col- 
1^  of  Physicians  and  Sui^eons  (Columlna)  in 
1889,  he  studied  also  in  Europe.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  pbarmact^osy  and  technical  micros- 
copy at  the  Coll^  of  Pharmacy  (Columbia) 
(1897-1907)  and  instractor  in  materia  medica 
and  therapeutics  (1903-07)  at  the  CoU^  of 
Physidans  and  SnigeMU  (Golumbia),  cluiical 
professOT  of  mental  diseases  at  Fordham  Vniwr- 
sity  (1907-12),  and  adjunct  professor  of  dis- 
eases of  the  mind  and  nervous  system  at  the 
New  York  Poet-Graduate  Hospital  and  Medical 
School  after  1911.  From  1905  to  1009  he  was 
associate  editor  of  the  Neto  York  Medical  Jour- 
nal; after  1902  managing  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  yervoua  and  Mental  Dieeaae;  editor  of  the 
Medieai  Nmet  (New  York)  in  1900-06  and  of 
tiie  Vervow  and  Mental  Monogrmph  Beriee  after 
1907;  and  coeditor  with  Dr.  W.  A.  White  of 
tiie  Psffohoanalytie  Review  in  1913.  Besides 
translating  and  editing  many  foreign  texts  ha 
edited,  with  White,  Modem  Treatment  of  Kerv- 
OU9  and  Mental  Dieeaaee  (2  vols.,  1013);  re- 
vised Butler's  Materia  Medica  (1002)  and  Show 
on  Kervoue  ZMseose*  (1903) ;  and  is  author  of 
Outlinea  of  Pharmaaognotg  (1904). 

JXIXINEK,  yeini-nflk.  Adolt  (1821-93). 
An  Austrian  Jewish  theologian,  bora  in  Moravia^ 
and  educated  at  Prague  and  Leipzig.  He  was  a 
rabbi  in  Leipng  and,  after  1867,  in  Vienna,  where 
he  fotmded  a  school  for  the  study  of  the  Talmud. 
A  famous  preacher,  he  published,  besides  200 
sermons:  Sefat  Ohachamhim,  explaining  Per- 
sian and  Arabic  words  in  the  Talmud  (1846- 
47 ) ;  BeitrSge  «ttr  GeteMokte  der  Kahhala  ( 1861- 
62);  Aueioahl  kahhalittiaeher  Mytik  (1852); 
Thotnaa  von  Aquino  in  der  j^isehen  lAtteratur 
(1863);  Philosophie  und  Kabbala  (1854);  Der 
jOdiec^  Btamm  (1860);  Der  jOdieche  Stamm 
in  nicht-jiidieohen  SpriehioSrtem  (1881-85); 
and,  in  Hebrew,  a  c<dlection  of  essays,  Kon- 
treeim  (1877-84). 

JELLINBK,  Gbobo  (1861-1911).  A  Ger- 
man  jurist,  son  of  AdoU  Jdlin^  He  was  bora 
at  Leiptig  and  was  educated  there,  at  Vienna, 
and  at  ^ddberg.  Leaving  the  employ  of  the 
Austrian  government  in  1870,  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  tiie  le^  faculty  at  Vienna,  then  at  Basel 
(1889),  and  in  1891  at  Heidelberg.  Among  his 
works  are:  Die  aocialethiache  Bedeutung  von 
Beoht,  Unreoht  und  Strafe  (1878;  2d  ed.,  1908) ; 
Die  Lehre  von  den  Staatenverbindungen  ( 1882) ; 
Oesterreich-Vngam  und  RumOmen  in  der  Donau- 
frage  (1884);  Byetem  der  eubjektiven  Sffent- 
Uohen  Reehte  (1802  ;  2d  ed..  lOOS);  Adam  in 
der  ataatOehre  ( 1893) ;  Dae  Reeht  der  Minori- 
tSten  (1898);  Dae  Recht  dee  modernen  Btaatee 
(1900  ;  2d  ed.,  1905) ;  VerfaeeungsSnderung  und 
Verfaemngeujandlung  (1906);  Der  Kampf  dee 
alien  mitdem  neuen  Reoht  (1907). 

JEL^YBT,  Mbb.  a  sham  pfailantiiropist  in 
Dickens's  Bl&tk  Some. 

JEL^YTISH'.    The  popular  name  for  any 
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of  the  free-8Wiiiimi]igiiieduB(^d  or  ctenoph<x«n 
ooelenterata  (q.v.).  The  name  is  obviouBly  ap- 
plicable becauBe  of  the  transparent  gelatinous 
material  which  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  body. 
In  a  stricter  sense  the  name  is  applied  only  to 
the  larger  medusae,  such  as  those  of  the  genera 
Aurelia,  Cyanea,  etc.,  which  are  frequently  cast 
up  on  sea  beaches.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  external  form  and  beauty  are  generally  ob- 
literated, and  the  animal  »  liteniUy  only  a 
mass  of  jelly.  This  has  the  general  lonn  <rf  a 
saucer  or  concave  disk,  whence  the  name  Dis- 
cophora  has  been  applied  to  the  group — from 
the  underside  of  which  hang  the  pendent  feeding 
and  reproductive  organs.  Consult :  Alexander 
A^issiz,  "North  American  AcEtlephs"  (contain- 
ing an  extensive  bibliography),  in  Memoir  of 
the  Muaeum  of  Oompamtive  ZttSlogy,  vol.  i 
(Cambrid^,  1866);  G.  J.  lUananes.  Jelly-lith, 
Star-fiah,  and  Sea-urchint:  Being  a  Retearoh 
on  Primitive  Nervoug  Syatemt  { New  York, 
1886 ) ;  Agassiz  and  Mayer,  "Acalephs  from  the 
Fiji  Islands,"  in  Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
pctrative  Zoology,  vol.  xxxii  (Cambridge,  1809) ; 
A.  O.  Mayer,  The  Medusae  of  the  World  (Wash- 
ington, 1911).  See  Ctbnwhmu;  Mbddsa  Siph- 
ONOPHORA;  and  Colored  Plate  of  Mnnru  jam 

SPHONOTHORa. 

naEAPFBS,  thiB-tak^.  A  manuftusturing 
town  in  the  Province  of  HiUnault,  Belgium,  on 
the  Haine,  6  miles  southwest  of  Mons  (Map: 
Belgium,  B  4).  It  has  an  industoial  school, 
ooaf  mines,  iron,  glass,  and  porcelain  factories. 
It  is  celebrated  for  the  victory  won  here  by 
46,000  French,  under  Dumouries  and  the  future 
Khig  Louis  Philippe,  over  26,000  Austrians, 
under  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Teschen,  Nov.  6,  1792, 
the  former  losing  4000  men  and  the  lattw  7000. 
T^Xn  victory  gave  the  Republic  the  possession  of 
Belgium.    Pop.,  1900,  12,778;  1910,  14,270. 

JEUEZ,  Bfi^s.  A  Pueblo  village  of  Ta- 
noan  stock,  situated  on  Jemez  River,  a  western 
afflurat  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  35  miles  west- 
ward from  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  peaceable  and  selfsupporting,  with  fine 
fields  and  orchards.  Few  of  the  native  arts  are 
maintained,  but  interestinff  dances  are  still  to 
be  seen.  Pop.,  about  600.  See  PuiBLO;  Taivoak 
Stock. 

J^NA,  ya'ntl.  A  famous  university  town  in 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach,  Ger- 
many, situated  amid  precipitous  chalk  hills  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Saale,  10  miles  southeast  of 
Weimar  (Map:  Germany,  D  3).  It  has  two  fine 
churches — the  fifteenth-century  late-Gothic  Mi- 
chael's Church  and  the  high-vaulted  collariate 
church.  The  old  moats  encircling  tiie  town  have 
been  replaced  by  fine  promenades  wiUi  monu- 
ments of  famous  scientists.  There  are  in  the 
city  many  tablets  in  honor  of  men  who  have 
been  associated  with  the  university — Fichte, 
Schiller,  Amdt,  Hegel,  Renter,  Schelling.  Jena 
also  has  memories  of  Luther  in  the  old  Black 
Bear  Inn;  but  the  old  castle  in  which  Goethe 
more  than  once  sojourned  was  torn  down  in  1906 
to  make  place  for  a  new  nniversi^  building. 
Jena  is  the  seat  of  the  famous  univwaity,  wiUi 
a  library  of  270,000  volumes.  (See  Jena,  Uni- 
VEBBiTT  OF.)  The  educational  institutions  com- 
prise also  a  Gymnasium,  a  number  of  otha 
secondary  schools,  and  scientific  organizations. 
The  chief  manufactory  is  the  famous  Zeiss  Opti- 
cal Works,  where  lenses  are  made  from  Jena 
glass.  The  town  also  makes  bricks,  vaseline, 
pianos,  soap,  and  smoked  meats.  It  does  a  large 
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the  vicinity,  ia  famous.  Pop.,  1900,  20,686; 
1910,  38,487,  chiefly  Protestant  Jena  is  noted 
as  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  (Oct.  14,  1806), 
in  which  about  66,000  Prussians  under  Prince 
Hohenlohe  were  completely  defeated  by  nearly 
100,000  French  under  Napoleon.  Little  Jena 
was  included  'in  the  cify  limits  in  1909. 

TEBAf  UitiTiBSirr  or.  A  German  universiW 
which  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  Gymnasimn  or  hipi 
school  founded  by  John  Frederic,  Elector  of 
Saxony,  about  1647,  as  a  centre  of  Protestant 
teaching.  It  was  autikorized  by  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  I  as  a  university  in  1668  and  soon 
became  famous.  Its  most  flourishing  period  was 
under  the  patronage  of  Duke  Charles  Augustus, 
from  1787  to  1807.  Among  the  famous  names 
connected  with  the  university  are  those  of  Ficht^ 
Schelling,  H^l,  and  Oken  in  philosophy,  Schil- 
ler (who  lectured  here  in  history  for  10  years), 
the  brothers  Schlegel,  Voes,  Fries,  and  Krause. 
The  university  is  associated  with  the  rise  of  the 
Burschenschaften  in  1816.  Much  of  its  distinc- 
tion in  recent  times  has  been  in  biology,  phi- 
losophy,  and  theology,  the  most  noted  names 
connected  with  these  departments  being  those 
of  Haeckel  and  Eucken.  In  theoloCT  Jena  rqt- 
resenta  the  moat  liberal  tendencies,  ^iroug^  the 
influence  and  benefactions  of  Oarl  Zeiss  tlw  unl- 
veraity  has  developed  crauderable  research  in 
optics.  Through  its  educational  courses  and  its 
Seminar,  or  practice  school,  Jena  has  exercised 
great  influence  on  education  in  England  and 
America.  New  university  buildings  were  added 
in  1908.  The  university  had  in  1913  some  2187 
students.  Its  budget  is  about  480,000  marks. 
The  library  contains  270,000  volumes,  300,000 
diasertatitms  and  pamphlets,  and  1000  Tdlumes 
of  manuscripts.  The  influential  Littvratur- 
zeiiung  fUr  DeutBchland  (1786-1874)  was  issued 
from  Jena  for  nearly  a  century.  Consult  A 
Stier,  "Jena,"  in  Die  deutachen  HochMchulen,  lU 
Imtrierie  Monographien  (Berlin,  1908). 

JENATSCH,  yfi'n&tch,  Geobo,  or  Jtna  (1696- 
1639).  A  Swiss  soldier  and  leader  in  the  party 
strifes  of  Switzerland  during  the  period  of  thie 
Thirty  Years'  War.  He  was  horn  at  Samaden, 
studied  theol<^  at  Zurich,  and  became  a  Prot- 
estant pastor  at  Veltlin  and  leader  of  the  Prot- 
estants in  Grisons.  In  1618  he  outlawed  the 
Plantas,  leaders  of  the  Spanif^  and  Catholic 
sympathizers,  and  so  put  himself  for  a  time  at 
the  head  of  the  Patriotic  party.  Three  years 
later  be  killed  one  of  these  leaders  and  had  to 
flee.  After  the  entry  of  the  Austrians  he  was 
forced  to  leave  Orisons  and  served  under  Bians- 
feld  and  under  the  Duke  de  Rohan.  When 
Rohan  did  not  fulfill  the  wishes  of  the  Patriotie 
party  (restoration  of  the  Valtellina  to  toe  Ori- 
sons), Jenatsch  turned  Catholic  and  entered  the 
Austrian  and  later  the  Spanish  service.  He  waa 
murdered  at  a  banquet  by  Planta's  followers. 
Jenatsch  is  portrayed  in  K.  F.  Meyer's  historical 
novel  Georg  Jenatsch  { Davos,  1894 )  and  by 
Dierauer  (Saint-Gall,  1896). 

JtBNCKES,  jeoks.  Joseph  (1666-1740).  A 
Colonial  Governor  of  Rhode  lalaiid,  bom  at  Paw- 
tueket.  He  waa  a  surveyor  and  acted  for  Rhode 
Island  in  the  settlonent  of  the  Massachusetts 
boundary  and  later  served  Massachusetts  in  her 
disputes  wito  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  In 
1721  he  went  to  England  to  bring  the  boundary 
question  before  the  King.  After  many  years 
in  the  Legislature  and  10  years'  service  as 
Deputy  Governor,   be   was  dected  Governor 
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<1727).  In  this  capacitv  he  vetoed  (in  1731) 
an  act  anthori^ng  the  issue  of  paper  BUMiey. 
He  refused  reelection  in  1732.  According  to 
story,  Jenckes  was  7  feet,  2  inches  tall  and  of 
symmetrical  figure. 

JENCKES,  Tbouas  Allen  (1818-75).  An 
American  legislator  and  lawyer,  born  at  Cumber- 
land, R.  I.  Graduating  at  Brown  University 
in  1838,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840. 
He  was  government  counsel  in  the  suits  against 
the  CrMit  Motnlier  and  was  engaged  in  patent 
cases,  especially  those  on  the  Sickles  and  Corliss 
steam  ei^ne  uid  the  rubber  patents  of  Day  and 
Goodyear.  He  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  State  government  during  Dorr's  Rebellion 
(1842)  ;  became  Secretary  of  the  Governor's 
Council;  served  in  both  bodies  of  the  State 
Legislature;  and  practically  unaided  carried  his 
point  (Peckbam  v.  Burrows)  that  the  Legisla- 
ture could  order  a  new  trial.  He  was  elected 
to  Congress  hj  the  R^ublicau  party  in  1862 
and  served  until  1871.  He  introduoed  the  gen- 
eral bankrupt  law  of  1867,  as  well  aa  importanlt 
bills  for  the  revision  of  copyright  and  patent 
statutes.  His  name  is  especiall;^  idaitifled  with 
efforts  for  the  reform  of  the  civil  service.  In 
1868  he  prepared  an  elaborate  report  on  the 
civil  service  of  other  countries,  and  by  speeches 
and  reports  he  promoted  the  passage  of  the  law 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  reform.  Consult 
Pint  Report  of  the  United  Btatee  Oivil-Bervioe 
CommiMion  (Washington,  1884). 

JENOHIS  XKAK,  jin'glz  Efin.  See  Qes- 
QHis  Khan. 

JEN'KIN,  HBiraiETTA  Camilla  (Jackson) 
(c.1807-85).  An  English  novelist,  bom  in  Ja- 
maica.  After  marrying  Charles  Jenkin,  a  Brit- 
ish naval  officer,  in  1832,  she  lived  in  Paris, 
Genoa,  and  Edinburgh.  Her  novels  include: 
FtoJet  Bankt,  and  ita  Inmatea  (1868) ;  Cousin 
Btella  (1850);  Who  Breakg,  Paya  (1861); 
Skirmithing  (1862);  Once  and  Again  (1865); 
Ttco  French  Marriages  (1868;  reprinted  in  New 
York  aa  A  Psyche  of  To-Day,  1868);  Madame 
de  Beauprfy  (1869);  Within  an  Aoe  (1869); 
Jupiter's  Daughters  (1874). 

JENKIN,  Henbt  Chables  Fleemino  (1833- 
85).  An  English  engineer  and  electrician.  He 
was  bom  at  Stowting  Court,  Kent,  England, 
and,  after  being  instructed  at  a  num))er  of  edu- 
cational instituti<ms,  graduated  irma  the  Uni< 
TBTsi^  of  Genoa  aa  Master  of  Arts  in  1850. 
While  engaged  in  electrical  en^neeiing  con- 
nected with  cable  testing  and  laying,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Sir  William  Thomson,  afterward 
Lord  Kelvin,  and  later  a  partnership  was  estab- 
lished, and  many  important  cables  were  laid 
imder  their  direction.  In  addition  to  his  work 
in  tel^aph  and  cable  engineerin^Jenkin  was 
also  associated  with  Sir  William  ^omson  and 
G.  F.  Varl^  in  the  inventioit  and  constnietira 
of  electrical  instruments.  At  Sir  WilUam's  sug- 
gestion he  was  made  a  member  of  the  ccanmittee 
appointed  by  the  British  Association  to  consider 
and  determine  practical  electrical  unite  and  pre- 
pared a  number  of  important  reports  on  this 
subject.  He  also  devised  the  system  of  telpher- 
age for  the  transportation  of  goods  from  place 
to  place  and  was  interested  in  questions  of  me- 
chanical and  civil  engineering  as  well  aa  elec- 
trical matters.  In  1865  he  became  professor  of 
engineering  in  University  College,  London,  and 
in  1868  he  accepted  a  call  to  a  similar  chair  in 
the  University  of  Edinbui^h,  which  he  held  until 
bis  death.  In  1865  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 


Royal  Society  of  London,  and  in  1879  waa 
elected  vice  president  of  the  Koyal  Society  of 
Edinbur^,  the  larger  part  of  his  many  scien- 
tific papers  appearing  in  the  TransaetionB  and 
Proceedings  of  these  two  societies.  He  waa  an 
LL.D.  of  Glasgow  University  and  was  a  man  of 
letters  and  broad  information  as  well  as  a  suc- 
cessful scientist.  He  was  particularly  interested 
in  sanitary  reform  and  organized  societies  for 
this  purpose  in  Edinbui^h  and  elsewhere.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  work  on  Eleetrioitjf  and 
Magnetiam  (1873).  He  contributed  to  the  9th 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  His 
Papers,  Literary,  Soientifie,  etc.,  edited  by  Sid- 
ney Colvin  and  J.  A.  Ewing,  with  a  memoir  by 
R.  L.  Stevenson,  were  published  in  1887. 

JEN'KINS.  A  town  in  Leteher  Co.,  Ky., 
1.39  miles  from  Ashland,  on  the  Sandy  Valley 
and  Elkhom  Railroad.  It  is  situated  in  a  rim 
bituminous  coal  field.  Jenkins  was  converted 
in  1011-12  from  a  thickly  wooded  place  to  a 
model  little  niining  town  by  the  Ctmaididation 
Coal  Company.  The  project  involved  the  ex- 
penditure of  an  enormous  sum  of  money  and  is 
conaidered  a  most  remarkable  engineering  ffeat. 
Pop^  1914  (local  est.),  5000. 

JENKINS,  Chablbs  Jones  (1805-83).  An 
American  stetesman  and  jurist,  born  in  Beau- 
fort District,  S.  C,  and  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  and  Union  CoU^e.  He  was 
eleoted  to  the  Legislature  of  Geonria  in  1830, 
served  a  abort  term  aa  Attomey-Qeneral,  axti 
was  in  the  Geoi^a  House  from  1836  to  1850  as 
leader  of  his  party  and  as  Speaker.  Although 
he  was  a  Democrat,  he  supported  Harrison 
(1840)  and  Clay  (1844).  Jenkins  was  chair- 
man of  the  State  Convention  which,  in  the  plat- 
form of  1850,  threatened  secession;  in  the  same 
year  he  refused  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior. 
He  waa  State  Senator  from  1866  to  1860  and 
judge  of  tile  Supreme  Court  from  1860  to  1865; 
was  elected  provisional  Governor  in  1865,  served 
until  1868;  and  was  president  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Conventitm  of  1877.  Consult  C.  G.  Jones^ 
Life  and  Servioea  of  O.  J.  JenkUna  (Atlanta,  Oa., 
1884).  

JENKINS,  Edward  Hopkins  (1850-  ). 
An  American  agricultural  chemist.  He  was  bom 
at  Falmouth,  Mass.;  in  1872  graduated  frcan 
Yale  University  (Ph.D.,  1870)  and  studied  at 
the  University  of  LeipEig  (1876-76).  He  served 
as  chemUt  (1877-1900),  vice  director  (1882- 
1900),  director  after  1900,  and  treasurer  after 
1901  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  From  1897  to  1903  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Connecticut  Sewage  Commission. 
In  1913  he  served  as  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Stations.  He 
published  The  Small  Rock  Garden  (1913). 

JENKINS  (John)  Edwau)  (1838-1910).  An 
Anglo-Indian  lawyer,  politician,  and  author,  bora 
at  Bangalore,  India.  He  was  educated  at 
McGill  University  and  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
London,  where  he  was  admitted  barrister  in 
1864.  He  acquired  a  lucrative  colonial  practice; 
was  counsel  for  the  cooHes  on  the  D^erara 
Coolie  Cconmission  in  1870;  was  agent  general 
for  Canada  in  1874-76;  and  was  a  member  of 
the  RflTal  Commission  on  Copyright  in  1876- 
77.  Aner  an  unsuccessful  contest  as  a  Liberal 
candidate  for  Truro  in  1870,  he  represented 
Dundee  in  Parliament  in  the  Liberal  interest 
from  1874  to  1880;  but  as  an  Independent  Lib- 
eral and  Imperialist*  and  later  aa  a  Conserva* 
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tSYB,  fBiled  in  his  canvasses  for  Edinburgh  in 
1881  and  for  Dundee  in  1885  and  in  1896.  For 
24  years  he  edited  the  Overland  Mail  and  the 
Homeward  Mail.  He  was  a  prolific  political  and 
miscellaneous  essayist,  and  as  a  novelist  produced 
several  works,  of  which  Oina^g  Baby,  Bit  Birth 
and  Migforttmea  (1670),  published  anonymoosfy, 
was  his  first  success.  Among  his  later  writings 
are:  £ordBcmtem(2vola.,  1871) ;  Bam«jfQ«ogk- 
egvn,  MJ*.,  and  Bomo  Aule  a*  Saiitt  Btephen'a 
(1872) ;  Little  Bodge  (1872),  which  had  a  great 
vogue;  The  DevU'a  Chain  (1876) ;  Lutchmee  and 
DiUoo:  A  Study  of  West  Indian  Life  (3  vols., 
1877) ;  The  Captain's  Cabin:  A  Chriatmaa  ram 
( 1877 ) ;  Janus,  or  the  Double-Faced  Ministry 
(1877);  Jobaon's  Enemiee  (3  vols.,  1879-82); 
Lisa  Lena  (2  vols.,  1880) ;  A  Paladin  of  Finance 
(1882) ;  A  Week  of  Pamion,  or  th«  Dilemma  of 
Mr.  Otorge  Barton  the  Younger  (3  vols.,  1884) ; 
A  Secret  of  Two  Lives  (1886) ;  PantoUu  (1897) ; 
A  Fantasy  of  Faith  (1900). 

JENXpfS,  Sib  Itounk  (1623-85).  An 
English  judge  and  diplomat,  bom  at  Ltontris- 
sant,  Glamorganshire.  He  entered  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1641,  served  in  the  Boyalist 
array  during  the  Civil  War,  and  fled  to  the 
Ctmtliient  in  1655.  After  the  Restoration  he 
was  fellow  (1660-«1)  and  head  (1661-73)  of 
JesuB  College.  He  was  appointed  r^pstrar  of 
the  consistory  court  of  WeBtminster  in  1661, 
d^nty  professor  of  civil  law  at  Oxford  in  1662, 
deputy  judge  of  the  court  of  the  arches  in  1664, 
judge  of  uie  admiralty  court  in  1665,  Privy 
Councilor  in  1680,  and  judge  of  the  prero^tive 
court  of  Cantertnury  in  1680.  He  was  knighted 
for  diplomatic  aervieea  in  France  by  Chartes  II, 
represented  England  at  the  congresses  of  Go- 
logne  (1673)  and  Nimeguen  (I67&-79),  and 
served  as  Secretary  of  State  In  1680-84. 

JENKINS,  Thcaktoh  Alkxandeb  (1811- 
03).  An  American  naval  officer.  He  was  bom 
in  Virginia  xad  entered  the  United  States  navy 
in  1828  as  a  midshipman.  He  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  the  service  and  rose  to  be  rear 
admiral  in  1870,  retiring  from  active  duties  in 
1873.  He  served  wiUi  the  Mediterranean,  Afii* 
can,  and  Xorth  and  South  Atlantic  squadrons 
until  1845,  when  he  was  deputed  to  Investigate 
the  lighthouse  qrstems  of  Europe.  Out  of  this 
investigation  grew  the  Law  of  1862,  framed  by 
Jenkins,  under  which  the  Lighthouse  Board  was 
administered  until  merged  into  a  bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  1910.  After  serv- 
ing  on  the  coast  of  South  America  and  in  Cen- 
tral America,  and  in  Mexico  during  the  war 
with  that  country,  Jmkins  was  promoted  to  a 
captaincy  in  1862  and  did  good  service  diuing 
the  Civil  War.  He  had  command  of  one  of  the 
monitors  at  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bkj  and  was 
highly  commended  in  the  report  of  Admiral  Far- 
ragut.  In  1865  be  was  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navi«ttion;  186&-7I,  naval  secretary  of  the 
Lighthouse  Board;  1871-73,  in  command  of  the 
East  India  squadron.  In  1876  Jenkins  had 
diarge  of  tiie  exhibit  of  the  United  States  Navy 
Department  in  Uie  Centmnial  Es^bition  at 
PhUadelpbia. 

JXVKINSON,  Chablbs  and  Bobbbt,  first 
and  second  Eabls  of  Liverpool.  See^ivEBPOOL. 

JENEIKS'S  BAB,  Wab  of.  The  popular 
name  of  the  war  between  Spain  and  Great  Brit- 
ain in  1739,  which  was  occasioned  chiefly  by  the 
complaint  of  Robert  Jenkins,  an  English  ship 
eapudn,  that  he  had  lost  an  ear  and  had  nnd^ 
gone  other  t(»>tures  at  the  hands  of  the  Span- 
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iards.  This  outbreak  was  swallowed  up  In  the 
War  of  the  Austrian  SucceseiMi. 

JSN'KINTOWN.  A  borou^  in  Montgnnery 
Co.,  Pa.,  10  miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  ( Map : 
Penm^lvanio,  L  7).  It  is  in  a  fertile  agricul- 
tural district  and  has  rmilroad  switch  works. 
There  is  a  public  libraiy  here.  Pop.,  1900, 
2001;  1910,  £968. 

JENES,  ABTStm  Whipflk  (1863-  ).  An 
American  Protestant  Episcopal  theologian.  He 
was  bora  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  1884  and  from  the  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary  in  1806.  He  was  oc- 
dained  a  deacon  in  1892  and  a  priest  in  1893  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  and  was  rector 
of  St.  Luke's  Church  at  WoodsviUe,  N.  H.,  in 
1892-^6.  He  sarved  as  mrofeasor  of  eeeledasti- 
cal  history  at  Naahotah  House,  Wla.  (1895- 
1001),  at  Trinity  CoU^,  Toronto,  Canada 
(1901-10),  and  at  the  General  Theological  Sem- 
inary after  1910.  He  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  Dartmouth  in  1011.  He  pw>lished 
Jiotes  for  Meditation  on  the  Beatitudes  of  the 
Psalter  (1014)  and  was  a  eontribotor  to  the 
New  IirmOTATZONAL  EncTGLoriEDiA. 

JBNKS,  BowAm  (1861-  ).  An  £n^ 
authority  on  law,  bom  at  Clapham,  Surrey. 
was  educated  at  Dulwich  Colt^  and  at  King's 
Coll^,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  scholar  and 
fellow.  For  a  year  (1888-69)  he  lectured  at 
Pembroke  and  Jesus  colleges,  Cambridge,  then 
removing  to  Australia  to  be  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  law  in  the  University  of  Melbourne.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  1802,  was  Queen  Victoria 
professor  of  law  in  University  College,  Liver- 
pool (1802-06),  reader  *in  English  law  at  Ox- 
ford, and  tutor  and  lecturer  at  Balliol  Ooll^ 
until-  1903,  and  principal  and  director  tii  XtgwX 
studies  of  the  Law  Society.  In  addition  he 
served  as  examiner  in  the  universities  of  (^ford, 
Dublin,  Durham,  London,  and  Wales,  and  for 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  was  made  honor- 
ary secretary  of  tiie  Society  of  Public  Teachers 
of  Law,  and  for  some  years  edited  the  Independ- 
ent Review.  Hia  works  include:  Conetitutional 
Experiments  of  the  Commonwealth  (1891);  The 
Doctrine  of  ConeideraUon  in  BngUth  Imw 
(1803) ;  The  Government  of  Victoria,  Australia 
(1893);  History  of  the  Australasian  Colonies 
(1896;  3d  ed.,  rev.,  1912);  Outline  of  English 
Local  Oovemment  (1894;  2d  ed.,  1907);  Law 
and  Potitias  in  the  Middle  Ages  (1897) ;  Mod- 
em Land  Law  (1899) ;  A  Short  History  of  Pol- 
itMW  (1900;  12tfa  thousand..  1902) ;  Edward  I 
(1902) ;  Partiamentary  England  (190») ;  an 
haustive  Digest  of  English  dml  Law  (1906  et 
seq.),  with  others;  HuOtamd  and  Wife  in  the 
Law  (1009);  Short  History  of  English  Law 
(1912). 

JBNES,  Jebxuzah  Whipple  (1856-  ). 
An  Americdn  economist  and  educator,  bora  at 
St.  Clair,  Mich.  He  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  in  1878,  studied  for  several 
years  in  Germany,  taking  his  doctorate  at  the 
UniTersity  of  Hdle  in  1885,  and  after  his  re- 
turn studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
Previous  to  his  residence  abroad,  he  had  tangkt 
at  Mount  Morris  College,  and  in  1886  he  re- 
turned to  educational  work  as  professor  of 
political  science  and  English  literature  at  Knox 
College.     Subsequently  he  held  the  chair  of 

ediUcal  ectmomy  and  social  science  at  Indiana 
niversilr  (1889-01)  and  then  tor  21  years  a 
similar  diair  at  Com^   In  1912  he  was  ap- 
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pitted  proleeaoT  of  gorenmiait  ud  direetw 
of  the  diviflion  of  pnUie  •ffmirs  in  the  School 
of  CommeTeeb  Aooounts,  and  Finaiuje^  New  Yoric 
Univendty. 

Beeidea  his  profesaorisl  duties  he  found  time 
to  do  much  as  a  government  expert.  In  1899- 
1901  he  was  in  Europe  as  agent  of  the  United 
States  Industrial  CommiBsion  on  Investigation 
of  Trusts  and  Industrial  Combinations  m  the 
United  States  and  Borope;  for  a  time  he  was 
oonaulting  expert  on  tnnts  for  the  Department 
of  Labor;  In  1002  he  Tidted  Egypt,  India, 
Burma,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Java,  and  the 
Philippines  as  special  commissioner  of  the  War 
Department,  Investigating  questions  of  cur- 
rency and  internal  taxation,  labor,  and  police; 
in  1903  he  was  employed  by  the  Mexican  gov- 
ern ment  as  special  expert  on  currency  reform; 
and  in  1903-04  he  was  a  member  of  the  United 
States  CoDunisaion  cm  International  Exchange, 
ia  special  charge  of  the  refdnn  of  the  currency 
of  <%ina.  He  was  appointed  in  1907  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Immigration  Com- 
mission. He  became  director  of  the  Far  Eastern 
Bureau,  New  York,  in  1913.  His  publications 
include:  Henry  C.  Carey  als  N(it%on<USkonom 
(1885);  an  important  diacusaion  of  The  Trvtt 
Problem  (1900;  6th  ed.,  1912) ;  InduHrial  Com- 
bimationa  in  Europe  ( 1901 ) ;  Beport  on  Certain 
Eoonomio  Q«e»tion»  «»  the  Bnglieh  and  Dutch 
Colomea  in  the  Orient  (1902) ;  Citvsenehip  and 
the  SohooU  ( 1906 ) ;  The  PoHttoal  and  Social 
Bignifioance  of  the  lAfe  and  Teachings  of  Jeatts 
(1906);  Life  Questiona  of  Sigh  School  Boys 
(1908);  Prinoiplea  of  Politics  (1909);  Govern- 
mental Action  for  Social  Welfare  (1910);  The 
lynmigration  Problem  (1913),  with  W.  J.Landc; 
The  Making  of  a  Vatfon  ( 1913  > ,  with  Prof,  a  F. 
Kent  In  admtion  he  was  editor  and  part  author 
of  vols,  i  and  xiii  of  Trusts  and  Induairial  Com- 
hinaOona  (1900,  1901),  the  titk  of  the  Indns- 
trial  Commission's  reports;  and  part  author 
and  oompiler  of  Reports  of  the  Commiaaion  on 
Intematujnal  Exchange  (1004,  1905). 

JENX8,  Joseph  (1602-83).  An  American 
Colonial  inventor,  bom  of  Welsh  parentage  in 
Hammersmith,  London,  England.  He  learned 
the  trade  of  a  foimder  and  machinist,  and  emi- 
grated to  Massachuaetts  Bay  about  1646.  In  the 
same  year  he  settled  at  Lynn,  Maes.,  where  a 
little  later  he  became  superint^dent  of  an  iron 
foundiT — the  first  to  be  established  in  America. 
Jenks  nimeelf  was  the  first  founder  in  iron  and 
brass  of  whom  there  is  any  record  in  the  Colo- 
nies. He  had  considerable  ability  as  an  in- 
ventor, and  to  him,  on  May  6,  1646,  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  granted  a  p«tent  for 
"an  enjdne  for  mills  to  go  I7  wai»',*'  the  first 
recorded  American  patent.  Later  Jenks  was 
granted  patoits  for  scythes,  saws,  and  other 
edged  tools.  In  1652  he  made  the  dice  for  the 
new  Colonial  coinage,  among  the  coins  struck 
from  his  dies  being  the  famous  "pine-tree"  shil- 
ling. In  1664  he  contracted  with  th6  selectmen 
of  Boston  to  construct  "an  engine  to  carry  water 
in  case  of  fires."  Consult  Lewis  and  >iewliaU, 
Biatory  of  Lynn  (Boston,  1865). 

JENKS,  TuDOB  (1867-  ).  An  American 
writer.  He  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  gradu* 
ated  from  Yale  in  1878  and  from  Columbia  Law 
School  in  1880,  and  after  seven  years*  law  prac- 
tice in  New  York  was  from  1887  to  1003  an 
editor  of  the  8t.  Jfioholas  Magazme.  His  nu- 
merous and  varied  books  include:  The  Boy^ 
Book  of  Ewplora^on  { 1900) ;  Oalopoff,  the  Taik- 
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ing  Pony  (1902);  Capt.  Johm  Smith  (1904); 
In  the  Days  of  Chaucer  (1904);  Capt.  Mylea 
Standiah  ( 1905) ;  In  the  Days  of  Milton  ( 1005) ; 
In  the  Day  a  of  Shakeapeare  (1904) ;  In  the  Daya 
of  Soott  (1906);  In  the  Daya  of  Goldsmith 
(1907);  The  Book  of  Famous  Sieges  (1909); 
When  America  Became  a  Nation  (1910);  What 
ShaUIBef—A  Sailor  (1911). 

JXNK8,  William  (1778-1866).  A  Congre* 
cational  dergyman.  He  was  bom  at  Newton, 
Mass.,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1707)  and  served 
as  pastor  at  Bath,  Me.,  1806-17.  He  was  also 
a  cnaplain  in  the  War  of  1812  and  professor 
of  Hebrew  and  English  literature  at  Bowdoin 
CoU^e.  In  1826  he  went  to  Boston  and  there 
played  a  prominent  part  as  pastor,  philanthro- 
pist (especially  as  the  friend  of  sailors),  and 
scholar.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society  and  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Worcester,  Mass.  He 
published  The  Oomprehenaive  Commentary  of 
the  Boly  Bible  (1834),  of  which  it  is  said  120,- 
000  volumes  were  sold;  also  an  Explanatory 
Bible  Atlas  and  Scripture  Gaeetteer  (1849). 

JEN'N^BIl,  EnwASD  (1749-1823).  An  Eng- 
lish physician,  the  discoverer  of  vaccination  as 
a  preventive  of  amallpox.  He  was  born  at  Berl^ 
1^  in  Gloucestershire,  where  his  father  was 
vicar.  With  a  view  to  his  entrance  Into  the 
medical  profdesion,  young  Jenner  was  am>ren- 
tlced  to  Daniel  Ludlow  of  Sodbuiy,  to  learn 
surgery  and  pharmacy.  In  1770  he  went  to 
London  and  became  a  student  at  St.  Qeorge's 
Hospital  and  was  a  resident  for  two  years  in 
the  family  of  John  Hunter.  Under  Hunter's 
recommendation,  yotmg  Jenner  received  the  ap- 
pointment to  prepare  and  arrange  the  specimens 
of  fauna  and  flora  brought  home  by  Captain 
Cook  from  his  first  vaynga  of  discovery  in  1771. 
Jenner's  success  in  this  matter  led  to  his  betaig 
offered  the  podtion  of  naturalist  of  Cook's 
second  expedition,  which  he  declined.  He  pre- 
ferred life  in  a  village  and  becnune  a  rauntty 
surgeon  in  Berkeley,  devoting  the  time  not  re- 
quired by  the  practice  of  his  profession  to  or- 
nitfaol<^,  botany,  and  mineralogy.  Jenner  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  that 
angina  pectoris  is  due  to  hardening  of  the 
coronary  arteries.  He  also  described  the  im- 
plication of  the  heart  in  eases  of  rheumatism, 
of  which  he  was  probably  the  discoverer.  In 
1792  he  was  invested  with  the  d^ee  of  M.D. 
by  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland. 

The  discovery  of  the  prophylactic  power  of 
vaccination,  on  which  Jenner's  fame  chiefly  rests, 
was  communicated  to  Edward  Gardner  in  1780. 
Jenner  had  given  much  thou^t  and  time  to  the 
study  of  smallpox,  eowpox,  and  swinepox,  and 
tiie  development  of  the  two  latter  diseases  when 
communicated  to  man.  He  at  flrat  considered 
cowpox  to  be  caused  by  the  contagion  of 
"gr«is^"  a  hoof  disease  of  borses.  In  conver- 
sation with  Hunter  in  1770  he  had  euggeeted 
the  possibility  of  the  prophylactic  power  of 
cowpox.  A  dread  of  disappointment  influenced 
him  to  spend  many  years  in  observation  and 
investigation  before  pronralgating  his  discovery. 
He  inoculated  his  son  with  swinepox  and  ascer- 
tained that  the  boy  was  proof  against  smallpox. 
Jenner  performed  his  first  pimlie  inoculation 
with  vaccine  on  May  14,  1796.  After  passing 
through  the  disease  of  vaccinia  the  patient  was 
exposed  to  smallpox  hy  having  its  virus  intro- 
duced into  his  arms,  but  without  effect.  Sub- 
sequent experiments  yielded  similar  results.  In 
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1798  he  published  the  paper  on  Taceination,  de- 
tailing the  whole  matter  and  stating  his  belief 
and  his  proofs.  In  the  same  jear  he  visited 
I>)ndon  in  order  to  dranonstrato  the  truth  of 
his  aaawtions;  but  he  waa  unable  to  prevail 
upon  ai^  one  to  submit  to  vaodnaticm  uid  was 
bitterfy  attacked  1^  both  physicians  and  clergy- 
men. In  one  year,  however,  a  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing took  place,  and  a  large  number  of  leading 
physicians  in  the  capital  city  declared,  over  their 
signatures,  their  confidence  in  vaccination,  and 
the  day  waa  won.  Jenner's  hi^h  principle  and 
pure  motives  were  shown  in  his  refusal  to  ao* 
cept  the  suggestimi  of  Glin^  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  to  the  effect  that  he  should  settle  in 
London,  where  Cline  promised  him  £10,000  a 
year  as  a  result  of  his  practice.  Jenner  gave 
almost  his  entire  time  to  the  demonstration 
and  defaise  of  his  discovery,  and  his  practice 
was  nearly  annihilated.  A  pHetition  to  Parlia- 
ment by  his  friends  resulted  in  a  vote  of  £10,- 
000  to  Jenner  in  1802,  and  he  received  a  second 
grant  of  £20,000  in  1807.  Yet  inoculation,  in 
spite  of^  the  fact  that  many  dee^s  restdted 
from  it,  was  continued  at  the  Smallpox  Hospi* 
tal  in  London  till  1822.  In  1811  Joiner  re- 
ceived a  diamtrnd  ring  frtxn  the  Empress  of 
Russia  as  a  token  of  her  admiratimi.  She  had 
the  first  child  vaccinated  in  Russia  named  Vac- 
cinoff  and  pensioned  it  for  life.  Jenner  was 
named  the  first  Honorary  Associate  of  the  Phys- 
ical Sociefy  of  Guy's;  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
his  native  town;  he  received  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  Dublin  and  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh; 
he  was  elected  an  honoran  fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  oi  Edinbur^;  Oxford 
granted  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine; 
the  naval  physicians  and  surgeons  presented  a 
gold  medal  to  the  discoverer,  upon  the  adoption 
of  vaccination  in  the  British  army  and  navy. 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Russia,  and  the 
United  States  adopted  the  practice  of  vaccina- 
tion. The  Hindus  and  the  Chinese  fallowed  the 
example.  In  the  East  the  appreciation  of  Jen- 
ner's labors  and  achievements  was  diown  in 
public  subscriptions  of  £4000  from  B^igal,  £2000 
from  Bombay,  and  £1383  from  Madras.  A  statue 
of  Jenner  was  placed  in  Gloucester  Cathedral  as 
a  result  of  a  public  subscription,  and  in  1858 
a  statue  was  erected  in  London.  In  1816,  upon 
the  death  of  his  wife,  Jenner  retired  to  Berke- 
ley, where  he  died  of  apople)^. 

Among  Jenner's  published  works  are:  "On  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Cuckoo,"  in  PhUoaopK' 
iaU  TransiKtions  (1788);  "A  Process  for  Pre- 
paring Pure  Emetic  Tartar,"  in  Philoaophioal 
Transactiona  (1793);  Inquiry  into  the  Cause 
and  Effect  of  the  Variola  Vaocinai  (1798); 
Farther  Observations  on  th«  Variola  Vaccina 
(1709);  A  Oontmuation  of  Facts  and  Obaeroa- 
tiona  Relative  to  Variola  Vaooina  (1800);  A 
Complete  Statement  of  Facte  and  Oheervationa 
Relative  to  the  Cow-Pock  (1800);  On  the  Ori- 
gin of  Vaccine  Inoculation  ( 1801  );Onthe  Varie- 
ties and  Modifications  of  the  Vaccine  Pustule, 
Oooasioned  by  an  Herpetic  State  of  the  Skin 
(1804);  "Observations  on  the  Distemper  in 
Dogs,"  in  Transactions  of  the  Medioo-Chirurgical 
Society  (1809) ;  "Two  Cases  of  Smallpox  Infec- 
tion, C<Hnmunicated  to  the  F<etus  in  Utero," 
in  TroHMcNons  of  the  MedicO'Chirurgical  So- 
ciety (1809) ;  A  Letter  to  C.  H.  Parry,  on  the 
Influence  of  Artifieial  Eruptions  in  Certain  Dis- 
eases Incidental  to  the  Human  Bodf/  (1822). 
Ccmsnlt  J.  Baron,  lAfe  of  Jenner  (2  voIb.,  Ixm- 
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don,  1838),  and  "Edward  Jenner:  His  Life,  his 
Work,  and  his  Writings,"  in  Bntish  Medical 
Journal,  vol.  ii  (ib.,  1902).    Bee  VACClNAnoir. 

JZNNEB,  Sm  WiLLZAic  (1816-08).  An 
En^ish  physician  and  surgeoii,  bom  at  Cha^ 
ham.  He  graduated  HJLC.S.  at  Univwrity  Col- 
1^,  London,  in  1837,  and  ICJ).  in  1844,  and  in 
1862  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  CoU^  of 
Physicians.  In  1847,  as  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  he  commenced  his 
minute  observations  on  1000  cases  of  fever, 
which  resulted  in  the  absolute  differentiation 
of  "typhus"  and  "typhoid,"  an  achievement 
which  established  his  fiune.  Their  dissimilarito 
as  "continued  fever"  had  already  been  notice^ 
but  was  not  confirmed  until  the  publication  of 
Jenner's  conclusions.  From  1849  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  pathological  anatomy  at  University 
CoU^  and  assistont  physician  of  the  CoU^ 
Hospital,  becoming  physician  in  1854.  He  re- 
signed in  1876,  beciune  a  consulting  physician 
three  years  later,  was  named  physician  in  or- 
dinary to  the  family  ^  1861,  and  attended 
the  Prince  Cmsort  In  his  last  illness.  In  1B68 
he  was  made  Baronet  and  in  1872  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Bath  for  his  services  during 
the  illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  His  publi- 
cations include:  On  the  Identity  and  Von-Iden- 
tity  of  Typhoid  Fever  (1860);  the  Oulstonian 
lectures  on  Aout0  Specific  Diseases  (1863); 
Diphtheria:  Its  Symptoms  and  Treatment 
(1861);  Lectures  and  Btaaya  on  Fevers  and 
Diphtheria  (1893);  CUniodl  Lectures  and  Es- 
says on  Rickets,  Tubereuloais,  AMomifiaf  3V 
mours  and  Other  Bubfeete  (1895).  CMlsidt 
article,  by  IVArcy  Power,  in  Diotionary  of  ffo- 
tional  Biography  (supp.,  vol.  iii,  Ltmdon,  1901). 

JEN'NET  (OF.  genette,  Sp.  ginete,  nag, 
horseman,  probably  from  Ar.  ZanAta,  name  of 
a  Barbary  tribe  famed  for  its  cavalry ) .  A  breed 
of  Spanifdi  horses,  which  originated  in  the  Middle 
Ages  from  a  cross  between  an  Arabian  stallion 
and  a  native  mare.  They  were  wldefy  ceMnrated 
for  speed  and  grace,  having  much  of  the  hig^ 
steppmg  action  of  the  barb,  and  are  believed  to 
have  contributed  much  to  improve  the  sto^  ol 
northern  Europe  about  the  sixteenth  cmtury. 

TETS^lSfTSStOk.  A  city  and  the  parish  seat  of 
Jefferson  Davis  Parish,  La.,  40  miles  west  d 
Lafayette,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and 
on  the  Mermenteau  River  (Map:  Louisiana, 
D  6).  It  is  situated  in  a  rich  rice,  farmingt 
fruit-growing,  and  lumbering  r^on,  and  has 
machine  shops,  large  rice  muls,  saw  mills,  and 
a  screen  ami  pmnp  factory,  liie  city  contains 
a  Cam^e  library,  St.  Henry's  Academy,  an 
Elks  Home,  sanitarium,  and  fine  hi^  school 
and  Federal  buildings.  The  water  works  are 
owned  by  the  municipality.  Jennings  adopted 
the  commission  form  of  government  in  1913. 
Pop^  1900,  1539;  1910,  302S. 

JENNINGS,  Hebust  Spbhoeb  (1868-  ). 
An  American  soalogist  Bora  at  Tonioa,  IlL, 
he  was  edvieated  at  the  University  of  Ifieh^an 
(B.S.,  1893),  at  Harvard  University  (Ph.D., 
1896),  and  at  Jena,  Germany  (1806-97).  He 
taught  botany  at  the  Montana  State  Agricul- 
tural College  in  1897-98  and  zoOlcwy  at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1898-99  and  at  ^e  universi- 
ties of  Midiigan  (1900-03)  and  Pennsylvania 
(1903-05).  In  1906  he  became  professor  of 
soOlogy,  and  in  1910  director  of  the  soSlogieal 
laboratory,  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He 
directed  the  United  States  Fish  CommissioB 
Biolo^eal  Surroy  of  the  Great  lAkes  in  IMl, 
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beeame  astoeiate  editor  of  the  Journal  of  fivperi- 

mental  ZoSlogy  and  of  the  Journal  of  Animal 
Behavior,  and  served  as  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Zoological  Society  (1908-09)  and  of  the 
American  Society  of  Naturalists  (1910-11). 
He  published  Anatomy  of  the  Cat  (1901),  with 
Jacob  Reighard;  Behavior  of  the  Lower  Organ- 
iama  (1906) ;  and  other  researches  on  the  ph^i- 
o^ogy  of  microorganisms,  on  animal  beUTior, 
ana  on  philosophical  biology.  In  1909  Clark 
University  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

JENNINGS,  Lome  John  (1836-93).  An 
Anglo-American  journalist,  editor,  and  author, 
bom  in  London.  In  1860  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  London  Timet  and  in  1863  went  as  its  special 
correspondent  to  India,  for  a  period  acting  as 
editor  of  the  Timet  of  India.  After  1866  he 
■neoeeded  Dr.  Charles  Maekay  as  the  Timet  r«h 
resentative  in  the  United  States.  In  1867  be 
married  Miss  Madeline  Henriques,  of  New 
Toric,  and  took  up  bis  residence  in  that  city. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  editorship  of  the  New 
York  Timet,  and  bis  tenure  of  that  office  was 
marked  by  hia  scathing  and  dauntless  exposure 
of  the  malpractices  in  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  New  York,  which  resulted  in  the  prose- 
cution and  condemnation  of  tiie  ehl^  members 
of  the  Tweed  Ring.  In  1876  he  returned  to 
England  and  engaged  in  various  literary  pur- 
suits and  in  politics,  being  elected  Conservative 
member  for  Stockport  in  1885  and  1886.  His 
published  works  include:  Eighty  Years  of  Re- 
publican Ootiemment  tn  the  United  Btatea 
(1868);  Fieid  Patht  and  Green  Lanes:  Being 
Country  Walks  Chiefly  in  Surrey  and  Butsem 
(1877);  Rambles  among  the  BiUt  in  the  Peak 
of  Derbyshire  and  the  South  Downs  (1880); 
The  Millionaire:  A  Novel  (3  vols.,  1883) ;  Mr. 
Gladstone;  A  Study  (1887).  His  last  literary 
work  was  the  editing  of  Lord  Randolph  Church- 
ill's Speeohea  vHth  Notet  and  Intreduetion 
(1889). 

JENNINGS,  Samuh.  (1-1708).  An  English 
Quaker,  famous  as  a  preacher  and  l^slator  in 
America.  He  emigrated  from  Buckinghamshire 
to  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in  1680,  and  three  years 
later,  having  previously  acted  as  deputy,  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  West  Jers^,  but  afterward 
became  a  judge  in  Philadelphia.  There  he  mixed 
in  the  controversies  of  the  day,  and  when  George 
Keith  made  a  schism  in  the  Quaker  camp,  it  was 
Jennings  who  denoimced  him  and  upneld  the 
action  of  his  American  coreligionists  at  the 
notable  trial  in  London  (1694).  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  America  he  again  made  his  htane  in 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  but  fraquently  vmt  on  preach- 
ing tours  throng  the  Quaker  districts  of  the 
other  Colonies.  He  became  Speaker  of  the  local 
House  and  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  the 
recall  of  the  unpopular  British  Governor,  Lord 
Combury,  and  in  establishing  order  in  the  dvU 
government  of  West  Jersey. 

JENNINGS,  Sabah,  Ddchbsb  op  Mart,- 
BOBOUoa  (1660-1744).  Wife  of  John  Churchill, 
Duke  of  Marlborough  (q.v.).  She  was  bom 
May  29,  1660,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Jen- 
nings. She  entered  the  honsehiSd  of  Mary  of 
Modena,  tiie  second  Duchess  of  York,  while  still 
young,  and  became  an  attendant  of  tiie  Princess 
Anne  (later  Queen  Anne).  Anne  was  an  ami- 
able but  weak  woman,  and  she  was  soon  under 
the  complete  control  of  the  beautiful  and  im- 
perious Sarah  Jennings.  About  1676  John 
Churchill  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  they  were 
nuurried  two  years  later.    By  her  influence 


over  Anne  she  was  of  great  assistance  to  hw 

husband's  career;  but  this  was  also  cut  short 
by  her  quarrels  with  Queen  Anne,  arising 
through  tne  favor  the  latter  showed  to  Mrs. 
Ma  ah  am  (q.v,).  About  the  banning  of  1711 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborouf^  was  dismissed  from 
all  her  offices.  Thereafter  her  life  consisted 
chiefly  of  a  series  of  quanrds  and  lawsuits  with 
friends  and  relatives.  She  died  Oct.  18,  1744. 
There  is  an  interesting  correspondence  in  exist* 
ence  which  she  and  Queen  Anne  carried  on  under 
the  pseudonyms  of  Mrs.  Freeman  and  Mrs. 
Morley  respectively.  Consult:  Private  Corre- 
spondence of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough 

(2  vols.,  London,  1838);  E.  B.  Thompson,  Me- 
moirs of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough  (2 
vols.,  ib.,  1839) ;  Murray,  Letters  of  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborwgh  (ib.,  1876);  J.  F.  MoUoy,  The 
Queen's  Comrade  (ib.,  1901) ;  Mrs.  O.  S.  C.  Col- 
ville.  Duchess  Sarah  (ib.,  1904);  8.  J.  Rdd, 
John,  Duke,  and  Borah,  Duoheat,  of  Marlborough 

(New  York,  1914). 

JENSEN,  yen'sSn,  Adolf  (1837-79).  A  Ger- 
man song  composer,  bom  in  KSnigsberg.  He 
studied  a  short  time  under  Ehlert  and  Marpurg, 
but  was  chiefly  self-taught.  He  traveled  and 
taught  in  Russia  to  secure  funds  for  further 
study,  and  after  his  return  was  conductor  at  the 
Posen  City  Theatre  in  1857.  He  lived  in  Copen- 
hagen for  two  years  in  order  to  be  near  Nida 
Gade,  after  which  he  retumed  to  KOnigsberg. 
From  1866  to  1868  he  tausht  at  Tausig's  school 
in  Berlin.  While  here  his  health  gradually 
failed,  compelling  him  to  retire  to  Dresden,  then 
to  Gratz,  and  finally  to  Baden-Baden,  where  he 
died  of  consumption.  He  was  a  gifted  and 
poetical  writer  of  Lieder  in  the  genre  of  Schu- 
mann and  Franz  and  ranks  littie  below  those 
composers.  His  published  songs  number  about 
160  and  include  Der  Ungenannten,  six  love  songs 
after  Geibel;  hx  Lieheslieder ;  Dolorosa,  six 
poems  by  Chamisso;  Qaudeamus,  12  songs  for 
bass;  and  some  instnunental  music,  especially 
for  the  piano.  He  also  wrote  an  opera  entitled 
Turandot.  Consult  A.  Nig^,  Jsnsm  (Berlin, 
1900). 

JENSEN,  GuSTAV  (1843-95).  A  Qerman 
composer  and  viidiniat,  bom  at  KOnigsberg. 
He  studied  in  Berlin  under  Laub,  D^n,  and 
Joachim.  From  1872  till  his  death  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  counterpoint  at  the  Cologne  Conserva- 
tory. As  a  composer,  he  lacks  the  charm  and 
spontaneity  of  his  brother  Adolf  (q.v.).  Never- 
tiieless  his  chamber  music,  choruses,  pieces  for 
piano,  and  songs  command  respect.  His  edi- 
wam  of  ddec  vudin  murie,  puUuhed  under  the 
title  Klaaaiaehe  VioUnmtaik,  are  of  permanent 
value. 

JENSEN,  Pbtkb  (1861-  ).  A  German 
Asayriologist,  bom  in  Bordeaux,  France.  He 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Leipzig  and  Ber- 
lin. Devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  Semitic 
and  Hittite  archieolcM;y,  after  1896  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  Semitic  phiktlogy,  and  of  Oriental  nis- 
tory  in  the  Summer  Sessimi,  at  the  University  of 
Marburg.  Among  his  publications  are  KotmoU 
ogie  der  Babylonier  (1890);  Die  Sittiter  und 
Armenier  (1898);  Die  Mythen  und  Epen  der 
Babylonier  (1900);  Das  Qilgameschepos  in  der 
Weltliteratur  (1906);  Moses,  Jesus,  Paulua 
{1st  and  2d  ed.,  1909  ;  3d  ed.,  1910) ;  Bat  der 
Jesus  der  Evangelisten  ufirklich  gelebtf  (1910). 

JENSEN,  WiLHELM  (1837-1911).  A  Ger- 
man novelist,  born  at  Heiligenfaafen  in  Holstein. 
He  studied  medicine,  later  philosophy  and  litera- 
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ture,  at  Kiel,  WHrzburg,  and  Breslau,  and  lived 
later  at  Munich  and  Stuttgart,  where  he  edited, 
from  1868,  the  SchwAbiache  Volkaeeitung ;  at 
Flensburg,  where  he  edited  the  Norddeuttohe 
Zeitung  (1869-72);  at  Kiel,  at  Freibui^  in 
Breisgau.  and,  after  1888,  in  Munich.  Hia 
earlier  stories,  under  the  influence  of  Storm 
(q.T.),  e.s..  Die  bmmte  Brioa  (1868)  and  Bddu- 
atone  (1872),  were  prose  idyls  admirable  in 
their  descriptions.  Urban  and  higher  social  life 
then  attracted  him,  and  with  the  novel  In  der 
Fremde  (1887)  he  seemed  to  be  emulating  the 
Frendi  Bourget.  Later  he  returned  to  his 
earlier  manner,  e.g.,  in  Im  Zwmg  und  Bonn 
(1802),  a  story  of  the  Black  Forest,  scenes 
bom  which  he  deseribed  admiraUT  in  liie  well* 
illustrated  Der  Bt^wamwald  <3d  ed.,  Berlin, 
1901).  His  work  is  characterized  1^  originalil^ 
of  fancy  and  emotional  scenic  description,  but 
lacks  clearly  drawn  characters.  His  shorter 
stories  surpass  his  novels.  Many  of  his  poems 
are  good.  He  published  a  great  deal.  Jensen 
published  the  poems  Tom  MoTgm  mm  Ahmd 
and  Oeaemmelte  Gediohte  (1897).  His  latest 
work,  includes  the  romance  Der  SeMmer  der 
Maja  (1902) ;  O&ste  auf  HohemaaOutM  (1004) ; 
In  Majorem  Dei  Oloriam  ( 1905 ) ;  Unter  der 
Tamkappe  (1907);  Kdnig  Friedrioh  (1908); 
Die  Nachfahren  ( 1009 ) ;  Deutsche  MSnner 
(1909);  Auagew&Mte  Oediohte  (1913).  Con- 
sult: Eadmann,  W.  Jensen  (Leipzig,  1907); 
H.  R.  Jockisch,  "Wilhelm  Jensen,  ein  Widmungs- 
blatt  zum  siebzigsten  G<eburstage  des  Dichters," 
in  Weetermamn'e  Monatshefte,  vf^.  li  (Bmns- 
widc,  1907) ;  Ludwig  Fulda,  article  in  the  £er> 
Ifagr  Tag^lait,  No.  602  (Berlin,  1912). 

JBNBON,  Nicx>LA8  (c.1400-80}.  A  French 
stamp  cuttOT  and  printer,  bom  at  Tours.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  sent  by  Charles  VII 
from  Paris  to  Mainz  in  1468  in  order  to  learn 
the  art  of  printing.  In  1470  he  went  to  Venice 
where  in  the  following  year  he  printed  his  first 
hotik;  and  before  his  death,  in  1480,  he  produced 
fnnn  hie  presses  do  less  than  155  volumes,  in- 
cluding many  editions  now  celebrated.  Instead 
of  the  Gothic  or  black  letters  he  introduced  tiie 
antique  or  Roman  characters  in  many  of  his 
books,  and  his  s^le  of  type  was  soon  copied  in 
all  Latin  countries.  Jenson  was  created  Count 
Palatine  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  Consult  T.  L. 
DeVinne,  Notable  Printers  of  Italy  during  the 
Fifteenth  Century  (New  York,  1910). 

JBNTN&  jSn^z,  SOAUB  (1704-87).  An 
Enj^ish  author.  He  was  bom  in  Ltmdtm  uid 
was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge^ 
but  left  before  he  had  completed  his  course.  He 
first  attracted  attention  li>y  writing,  shortly 
after  leaving  Cambridge,  a  poem  entitled  The 
Art  of  Dancing  (1727).  He  sat  almost  continu- 
ously in  Parliament  from  1742  to  1780  and  in 
1755  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  A  man  of  wealth  and  leisure, 
be  cnltiTated  acquaintance  of  literary  people 
and  ao^ired  a  reputation,  wh<^ly  nndeserred, 
as  a  wit  and  writer.  In  thought  he  was  shal- 
low, in  style  wordy  and  turgid.  His  book  en- 
titled A  Free  Enquiry  into  the  Hature  and 
Origin  of  EvU  (1767)  was  the  subject  of  one 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  most  scathing  and  brilliant 
criticisms  in  the  Literal  Magazine.  His  best- 
known  work  was  bis  Vieio  of  the  Internal  Evi- 
denoe  of  the  Chriatian  BeiigUm  (1776),  which 
reached  a  tenth  edition  by  1795  and  waa  trans- 
lated into  sewal  Continental  languages.  His 
ooiUeeted  Worka  were  published  in  1790. 


4  JSFBBOH' 

JEOFAILS,  Statu™  or.  See  SrAnran  of 

Jeofails. 

JBOFABDT,  jep'oT-dl  (from  OF.  jeu  parti, 
divided  game,  even  chance,  ML.  ;ooiu  partitua, 
eren  cbimce,  from  Lat.  jomut  jest,  nune,  and 
partitua,  p.p.  of  partwre,  to  divide  from  para, 

KTt't  infiuenced  by  popTilar  etymolc^  with  OF., 
.  feu  perdu,  lost  game) .  In  law,  the  peril  fn- 
curral  by  a  criminal  process.  The  fifth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
declares  that  no  person  shall  be  subject  for  the 
same  offense  to  be  twice  pat  in  jeopardy  of  life 
or  limb.  A  similar  provision  is  found  in  various 
State  constitutions.  Like  most  constitntionai 
guarantees  of  protection  to  the  individual,  tbia 
is  but  a  re&aaelnuBnt  of  a  oommon-law  rale;  one 
which  was  enforceaUe  in  a  criminal  proeeediw 
under  the  plea  of  autrefois  aoqait  (q.v.).  It  is 
said  that  the  phrase  "jeopardy  of  life  or  limV* 
referred  originally  to  the  hazard  of  a  party  to 
a  trial  by  battie  (q.v.).  At  present,  however, 
it  denotes  the  risk  imposed  upon  one  who  is 
subjected  to  a  strictly  criminal  prosecution. 
The  constitutional  provision  does  not  ^ply  to 
a  defendant  in  a  civil  a<eti(Hi. 

As  to  the  qnesUott,  at  what  stage  of  a  crimi- 
nal proseontiMi  the  accused  is  put  in  jeopardy 
to  which  he  shall  not  be  subjectra  a  seccmd  tim^ 
the  answers  are  not  uniform.  The  great  weif^t 
of  authority  supports  the  view  that  "a  person 
is  in  jeopardy  when  he  is  put  upon  trial,  before 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  upon  an  in- 
dictment (q.v.)  or  information  (q.v.)  which  it 
sufficient  in  form  and  substance  to  sustain  s 
conviction,  and  a  JurT  has  been  impaneled  and 
awora  to  try  him."  He  then  stands  before  the 
jurors  as  his  judges,  ud.  If  be  is  charged  with 
a  capital  crime,  his  life  is  in  th^r  hands.  Ae- 
eordui|^y,  if  he  is  acquitted  by  them,  or  if  they 
are  discharged  by  the  court  without  his  consent, 
except  in  cases  of  extreme  necessi^,  such  as  the 
sickness  or  death  of  a  juror,  the  constitutional 
provision  applies,  and  he  is  not  liable  to  a  second 
prosecution.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  court 
had  no  jurisdiction  <d  the  case,  or  the  indietmeat 
were  fatally  defective,  or  if  the  prisoner  after 
conviction  secured  its  reversal,  the  proviaiM 
does  not  protect  him  from  another  trial.  Con- 
sult Cooley,  Oeneral  Principles  of  Constitutional 
Law  (Boston,  1900). 

JSPHSON,  jef^son,  Robebt  (1736-1803).  As 
Irish  poet  and  playwright,  who  was  a  soldier  in 
early  life.  He  rose  to  be  an  infantry  captain, 
but  retired  <m  half  pay  about  1763,  and  lived 
for  the  four  following  years  in  En^and,  where 
he  became  friendly  with  Oarrick,  Goldsmith, 
Johnson,  Burke,  R<^(Jds,  Townshend,  Barney, 
and  other  lights  in  the  literary,  dramatic,  and 
artistic  firmament.  He  was  always  popular  be- 
cause of  his  Irish  wit  and  social  temperament; 
his  plays  were  successfully  produced  in  London, 
and  after  his  return  to  Didilin  he  was  master 
of  the  vicer^al  horse  for  many  years  and  mem- 
ber of  the  natitmal  Parliament  (1793).  His 
tragedies  are:  BragoMM  (Dniiy  Lane,  1775); 
The  Law  of  Lomhordy  (1779);  The  Count  of 
Jiarbonne  (Covent  Garden,  1781);  Julia,  or  the 
Italian  Lover  (Drury  Lane,  1787);  Oonspiraey 
(Drury  Lane,  1796).  In  lighter  v«n  he  wrote 
the  farce  The  Hotel,  or  the  Bervemt  u>ith  Two 
Masters  { 1784) ;  Campaign,  or  Love  in  the  Seat 
Jndiea,  a  comic  f^mra  (acted  at  Covmt  Garden 
in  1786,  and  presented  in  abbreviated  form  under 
the  title  Love  and  War  in  1787) ;  and  the  fares 
Two  Btringa  Ut  your  Bow   (Covmt  Garda^ 
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1701).  He  published  alBo  in  verse  Roman  Por- 
trait (1794),  and  a  satire  on  tho  French  Revo- 
lution called  The  Confeaatona  of  Jaoquea  Bop- 
tiate  CowteoM  (1794). 

XBPHTHA,  jef'thft,  0«r.  prot^.  yfiftfi.  An 
oratorio  bv  Handel  (q.v.),  first  produced  in 
London.  Feb.  26.  1752;  in  the  United  SUtes, 
Feb.  7,  1867  (Boston). 

npHTHAH  (Bsb.  Tiphtlah,  he,  ija., 
the  EI,  opens).  A  Gileadit^  me  of  the  juages 
of  Israel.  Hie  story  of  his  career,  according  to 
Judg.  xi-xii,  is  as  follows:  He  was  a  baBtard 
and.  being  driven  from  home  hj  his  brothers, 
became  the  leader  of  a  band  of  brigands.  When 
the  Ammonites  oppreBsed  Israel,  the  Gileadites 
appealed  to  Jephuiah  for  aid.  He  rebuked  them 
for  coming  to  aim  only  because  in  distress,  but 
agreed  to  help  them  fm  condition  that,  if  auceees* 
lul,  he  should  remain  tiieir  leader.  Accordingly 
be  went  forth  to  battle  against  the  Ammonites, 
first  vowing  to  offer  to  Tahwe  in  case  of  micceea 
whatever  siiould  come  to  meet  him  from  the 
door  of  his  house  on  his  return.  He  overcame 
the  Ammonites,  routing  them  entirely.  On  his 
return  home  his  daughter,  his  only  diild,  came 
forth  out  of  the  house,  the  first  one  to  meet 
him.  Bdne  tcdd  of  her  fathw^s  tow,  she  agreed 
to  Its  fnlflThnwi^  and  Jephthah  "did  with  ber 
accOTding  to  his  vow"  (Jnidg.  xi.  39).  Her  fate 
was  afterward  bewailed  by  the  daughters  of 
Israel  four  days  every  year  (Judg.  xi.  39-40). 
The  Epbraimites  picked  a  qiuixrd  with  Jeph- 
tbaii  because  he  had  not  asked  th^  to  join  in 
the  war  against  the  Ammonites  (cf.  Judg.  viii. 
1 ) .  A  combat  ensued,  and  Jephthah  was  vic- 
torious. The  story  goes  that,  with  his  Gileadite 
forces,  he  held  the  fords  agunst  the  Ephraimites 
and  put  to  death  every  fugitive  who  betrayed 
his  Epihraimitie  origin  by  his  inabilitr  to  pro- 
Bonnce  bit  ah  sound,  saying  "sibboleth"  for 
*<Bhibboleth.'*  Jephthah's  judgeship  lasted  for 
sixyears,  and  he  was  buried  in  Gilead. 

The  story  of  Jephthah,  when  critically  studied, 
reveals  a  curious  mixture  of  myth  and  uncer- 
tain tradition.  By  general  agreement  among 
critics,  the  interview  between  Jmhthah  and  the 
" —  of  the  AmmouiteB  (Judg.  xi.  12-28)  is  re- 
as  onbisiorieal,  for  the  sufflcioit  reascm 
it  the  section  in  question  refers  to  the  Moab- 
ftM.  In  the  above  account  of  Jephthah,  there- 
fore, no  mention  has  been  made  of  it.  But  there 
are  other  problems  more  difficult  to  solve.  The 
accoimt  of  the  quarrel  of  the  Ephraimites  with 
Jephthah  is  so  similar  to  an  incident  in  the 
career  of  Gideon  (Judg.  viii.  1-3)  that  it  is 
dilBeult  to  resist  the  conclusicm  that  the  incident 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Jephthah.  The  incident 
with  Jefdiuwi's  daughter  rests  presumably  upon 
some  actual  occurrence  of  child  sacrifice;  and 
It  has  been  suggested  by  Duhm  that  the  name 
Jephthah  was  originally  Jiphthabel,  or  'the  god 
who  opens  ( the  womb ) ,'  and  to  whom,  therefore, 
the  first-born  belonged.  In  the  form  in  which 
it  is  told  is  an  attempt  to  account  for  a  four 
days'  festival  celebrated  annually  in  Gilead  and 
elsewhere  in  Palestine,  a  feature  of  which  was 
weming  by  women.  This  festival  is,  without 
much  question,  that  of  Tammuz  (q.v.) — ^the 
young  god  who  is  slain  by  a  cruel  goddess,  and 
for  whom  the  women  (as  the  official  mourners 
in  the  Orient,  ancient  and  modem)  sing  diiges. 
This  festival,  we  know  from  Ezekiel  (viii.  14), 
was  observed  by  Hebrews  till  a  comparatively 
late  date.  There  remains  Jephthah's  c<Hiflict 
with  the  Ammonites;  and  since  this  aoooont 
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eontains  an  incident,  as  above  pointed  out,  whieb 
confuses  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  it  is  clear 
that  the  later  Hebrew  writers  did  not  have  any 
very  definite  knowledge  of  Jephthah's  career. 
His  name  remained  in  the  memory  of  his  people 
as  a  liberator  frun  oppression  by  aa  enemy,  but 
who  the  enemy  waa — ^whether  Hoabitea  or  Am- 
monites— appears  to  have  been  forgotten.  Con- 
sult commentaries  on  Judges  Moore  and 
Budde,  and  the  Hebrew  historm  <tf  Stode, 
Guthe,  Wellhausen,  Eittel,  etc 

JEPSON,  Edgab  ( r-  ) .  An  English 
novelist.  He  was  born  in  London,  studied  at 
Leamington  College  and  graduated  B.A.  at  Bal- 
liol  College,  Oxford,  and  lived  in  Barbados  in 
1889-93.  His  books  include:  Sibyl  Faloon 
(1896) ;  Tha  Paaaion  for  Romance  (1890)  ;  The 
Keepera  of  the  People  (1898) ;  On  the  Edge  of 
the  Empire  (1900);  The  IHotator*a  Damghter 
(1902);  The  Admirable  Timker  (1904);  The 
Lady  Vogga,  Peereaa  (1905) ;  The  Triumpha  of 
Tinker  (1905) ;  The  Four  Philanthropiata 
(1906) ;  Tangled  Wedlock  (1906) ;  The  Myatery 
of  the  Myrtlea  (1907);  AraHe  Lupin  (1908); 
2fo.  19  (1909);  The  Girl'a  Bead  (1010);  Cap- 
tain aentimenial  (1911);  Pollyooly  (1911); 
The  Houee  on  the  Mail  (1912);  The  Terrible 
TiotM  (1013);  The  Intervening  Lady  (1014); 
Whitaker'a  Dukedom  (1014). 

JEQUITUIHOKHA,  zhft%»-t4-nyyny&,  or 
Rio  Qbande  do  Bblhoitte.  A  river  on  tiie  east 
coast  of  Brazil,  rising  in  the  Serra  do  Espin- 
haco,  in  the  Province  of  Minas  Geraes,  south- 
west of  the  town  of  Diamantina,  It  fiows  north- 
east, falling  into  the  Atlantic. at  Belmonte,  200 
miles  south  of  Bahfa  (Map:  Bradl.  J  7).  Its 
length  is  estimated  at  about  600  miles.  The 
upper  course,  flowing  through  a  mountainous 
coimtry,  is  very  rapid  and  forme  a  number  of 
cataracts,  one  of  which,  the  Balto  Grande,  has 
been  compared  with  Niagara.  Its  lower  course, 
in  the  State  of  Bahia,  is  throu^  a  flat  country, 
where  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  for  about 
60  miles. 

JEBABEK,  ySr'zha-bek,  FRANTigsK  (1836- 
93).  A  Bohemian  dramatist,  bom  at  Sobotka 
and  educated  in  theology  and  philology  at  Lett* 
meritE  and  at  Prague.  He  lived  in  tiie  latter 
city,  where  he  tau£$t  school  and  was  prominent 
in  journalism  as  ^itor  of  Pokrok,  and  in  poli- 
tics as  a  member  of  the  Bohonian  Diet  and  the 
Austrian  Reichsrat.  His  dramas,  all  of  unusual 
technical  merit,  include:  Bona  (1868);  8vato- 
pluk  (1859);  Veaelohra  (1861);  Ceaty  vefej- 
ndho  mmini  (1866);  Bluiebnik  av4ho  pAna 
(Faithful  Servant  of  his  Master,  1870;  Ger. 
trans.,  1892),  a  powerful  social  play  dealing  with 
the  CMiflict  between  intellect  and  capital;  8y* 
aiovika  (The  Bon  of  Man,  1878).  an  historical 
play;  and  Zdvial  (1885),  porfoaying  Bohemia 
in  the  time  of  Podiebrad.  He  also  wrote  a 
valuable  history  of  early  rmnantic  poetry,  Stard 
dobaromanticMho  b4anictvt  (1884). 

JBBAHMEEL,  j6-rtl'm«-el  or  j^&rB'mA-el 
(Heb.,  £1  pities).  The  name  of  a  tribe  in  the 
district  of  southern  Syria  called  the  Negeb 
(q.v.).  In  1  Sam.  xxvii.  10  David  tells  Achish 
that  he  has  made  a  raid  agsintt  the  N^b  of 
Judah,  the  Negeb  of  the  Jerahmeelites,  and  the 
of  the  Kenites;  and  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  29 
be  sends  of  the  spoil  of  Ziklag  to  the  cities  of 
the  Jerahmeelites  and  the  cities  of  the  Kenites 
as  well  as  to  various  cities  of  Judah.  At  that 
time  Jerabmeel  seems  to  have  inhabited  the 
centre  of  the  great  plateau  of  the  Nc^,  eaat 
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of  the  Cherethitea,  or  Cretans,  and  south  of 
the  CalebiteH,  both  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  14, 
west  of  the  Kenites,  and  nortii  of  the  Amalek- 
ites,  whoae  northern  border  apparently  was  iho 
Wadi  Kdes.  Th^  ouuequently  oocupied  the 
part  of  the  in  vrtdm  the  ruina  <»  impor- 

tant Byzantine  cities  still  stand.  Like  the 
neighbiMring  tribes,  they  were  incorporated  by 
I^Tid  in  the  KingdfHD  of  Judoh.  Hence  their 
cities  are  counted  as  t>elonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (q.v.),  and  in  1  Chron.  ii.  9  Jeratuneel 
appears  as  the  son  of  Hezron,  the  son  of  Perez, 
Judah's  son  with  Tamar.  When  Jerahmeel  is 
represented  as  the  older  brother  of  Caleb,  this 
may  indicate  that  the  Jerahmedites  were  e<m- 
sidered  as  a  more  important  people  and  known 
to  have  lived  longer  in  the  land  than  the  Caleb- 
ites.  Aa  the  Jerahmeelite  cities  are  also  as- 
cribed to  Simeon,  it  is  possible  that  this  tribe 
was  dispossessed  by  the  Jerahmeelites.  They 
seem  to  have  tieen  of  Edomitish  origin  and  were 
probably  related  to  the  Calebitea  and  tlie  Ee- 
nites.  When  the  Nabateans  drove  the  Edomites 
oat  from  their  mountaina  across  the  Arabali 
into  the  N^eb,  the  Jerahmeelites  and  their 
kindred  movM  north  into  Judah,  then  decimated 
by  the  exile;  but  they  seem  to  have  maintained 
their  separate  tribal  organization.  Whether  the 
name  of  the  eponymous  ancestor  is  that  of  their 
chief  deity,  "the  pitying  EI,"  and  identical  with 
the  Rahman  of  the  Arabs,  cannot  be  determined 
with  oertiUiity.  Their  loeation  in  earliCT  times 
renders  it  extremely  probable  that  iiiey  exer- 
cised a  considerable  Influence  on  the  southern 
toibee,  and  therefore  indirectly  on  all  Israel; 
but  until  further  testimony  is  brought  forth 
the  precise  nature  of  this  influence  can  only  be 
oonjectured.  It  is  Cheyne's  merit  to  have  called 
attention  to  the  importance  of  this  tribe;  and 
tiie  services  rendered  by  this  eminent  scholar 
by  his  attempt  to  recover  its  lost  history  and 
his  donand  for  a  more  searching  critidsm  of 
nneftlocdea  and  [dace  names  should  not  be  over- 
iM^ced  Deeause  of  ttie  violent  tactual  emenda- 
tions and  the  unc<mtrollable  theories,  umilar  to 
those  of  other  scholars  in  reference  to  the 
Kenites,  to  which  his  discovery  led  him.  The 
ChroHuket  of  Jerahtneel  is  a  collection  of  late 
Jewish  legends  of  no  historical  value;  this  work 
has  been  published  by  M.  Gaster  (Orient  Trans- 
lation Fund,  1899).  Consult:  8.  A.  Cook,  in 
Encytiopadia  Biblioa  (4  vola..  New  York, 

1903)  ;  T.  K.  Ghnme,  BibUm  CriUctk  (Londmt, 

1904)  ;  id..  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  King- 
dom of  Judah  (ib.,  1008);  id.,  Fre$h  Voyage* 
on  Unfrequented  Waters  (ib.,  1014) ;  Ed.  Meyer, 
Die  leraeliten  und  ihre  NAohlMtrtti^me  (Halle, 
1906) ;  Nathaniel  Schmidt,  "The  Jerabmeel  The- 
ory and  the  Historic  Importance  of  the  N^b," 
in  Hibbert  Journal  (Ixmdon,  1008) ;  T.  K. 
Cbeyne,  The  VeU  of  Hehrmo  Hittory  (ib.,  1913). 

niBBA,  jerOA,  or  OEBSL  An  island  off 
the  east  coast  of  Tunis,  Africa,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Cabes.  Area,  426  square  miles.  The  surface  is 
level,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  natives  are  en- 
gaged in  the  cultivation  of  dates  and  olives  and 
the  manufacture  of  silk  and  woolen  fabrics. 
The  town  has  a  sponge  market  and  an  export 
trade  in  fruits.  Pop.,  about  45,000,  otmsisting 
largely  of  Berbers.  There  are  on  the  island 
some  Roman  remains  and  an  old  Spanish  castle. 
Hie  chief  town  is  Haumt-es-Suk,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  3000.  Jerba  is  the  aneiMit  Hoiinx,  the 
island  of  the  lotua-eaters.  It  has  been  occupied 
by  the  French  since  1881. 


6-  JEBBKLU) 

JEBSO^A,  or  OBBBOA  (from  Ar.  yarhHf, 
flesh  of  the  back  and  loins,  oblique  deecending 
muscle  jerboa;  so  called  from  the  great  muscular 
development  of  the  hind  le^).  A  small  rodent 
of  Uie  genus  Dipua  and  fanuly  Dipodidn,  related 
to  rats  and  mice  and  remarltable  for  its  fcaoga- 
roo-like  characteristics.  (See  Plate  of  Mice  aitd 
Jebboab  with  the  article  MotrsB.)  The-forel^s, 
more  nsed  as  hands  than  aa  feet,  are  very  small 
and  have  flve  toes,  while  the  hind  limba  are  ex- 
cessively long  and  strong  and  have  only  three 
toes,  of  which  the  midme  (III)  is  prolonged. 
The  tail  is  long,  cylindrical,  covered  with  short 
hair,  and  tufted  at  the  aid.  Tho  jerboa*  are 
SnhsAitanta  of  sandy  deserts  and  vride  grasCT 
plains  in  Asia  and  in  eastern  Europe  and  north 
Africa.  Th^  ue  burrowing  animals,  noctumal, 
and  feed  upon  roots,  seeds,  herbage,  insects, 
birds'  eggs,  and  the  lik^  and  where  numerous 
greatly  damage  the  grain  crops.  Their  great 
1^  enable  them  to  nee  from  danger  in  enor- 
mous leaps,  but  when  undisturbed  they  walk 
upright,  one  foot  after  the  other,  and  do  not 
hfn>  like  a  kangaroo.  Ihej  hibernate  in  the 
colder  countries,  but  do  not  lay  up  stores  aa  do 
many  mice.  The  best-known  species  is  Dipue 
agyptioue,  of  the  north  African  plains.  It  is 
from  six  to  ei^t  Inches  long  bendes  the  tail, 
which  is  longer  than  the  body. 

Another  group  of  jerboas,  principally  Asiatic, 
is  distii^uished  by  having  five  toes  on  the  hind 
feet,  ana  includes  the  alactaga  (Ataetapa  doat^ 
mona),  an  animal  as  large  aa  a  rat  and  one  erf 
the  most  characteristic  animals  of  the  Kirghiz 
steppes.  Several  lesser  species  of  the  same  genus 
exist,  and  the  great  Siberian  jumping  rabbit 
of  the  genus  Buohoreutes  is  another  relative. 
Filially,  Uie  familiar  jumping  mouse  (q.v.)  of 
the  United  States  is  one  of  this  family,  aa  also 
are  the  ratlike  rodents  of  northern  Europe  and 
Asia  of  the  genus  fimmf  Atts,  whose  le^  are  all 
of  nearly  equal  length,  and  whose  habits  are 
arboreal.  Tnese  more  regular  forms  are  sup- 
posed to  have  least  daparted  fran  the  anoestral 
'^pe.  Consult:  W.  T.  Blanford,  ObeerwUiom* 
on  the  Geology  and  Zoology  of  Aby»»inia  (Lon- 
don, 1870) ;  id.,  "Zoology  and  Oeolt^  of  East- 
em  Persia,"  in  his  Eaatem  Pertia,  vol.  ii  (ib., 
1876) ;  id..  Fauna  of  Britieh  India:  Mammalia 
(ib.,  1888-90) ;  M.  W.  Lyon,  Comparieon  of  the 
Oeteology  of  the  Jerheae  and  Jumtping  Mice 
(Washington,  1901). 

JBB5AV,jeT'dan,WiLUUC  (1782-1869).  A 
London  journalist  of  Scottish  birth.  He  left 
Kelso,  his  native  place,  for  a  writer's  office  in 
Edinbur^,  but  by  1806  bad  gone  to  the  metrop- 
olis to  engage  in  newspaper  work,  and  made 
himself  famous,  a  few  years  later,  aa  the  re- 
porter who  laid  first  hold  upon  Spencer  Perce- 
val's assassin  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  was  eontribator  to  and  editor  <A 
various  journals,  and  from  1817  to  1860  was 
ccmnected  with  the  Literary  Qaeettet  first  as 
editor  and  shareholder,  then  as  9tAa  owner  from 
1842.  His  intimate  association  with  the  lead- 
ing literary  men  of  his  time  makes  interesting 
reading  of  his  reminiscences  and  Autobiography 
(4  vols.,  1862-63),  supplemented  by  Men  I  have 
Knoum  (1866).  Jerdan  helped  to  eatablish  the 
Baiyal  Society  of  Literature  (1821)  and  was 
always  popular  with  his  brother  anthwa,  who 

Eresoitea  nim  with  a  testimonul  upmi  hia  re* 
irement  in  1853,  when  the  govemmoit  gav«  him 
a  pension  of  £100. 
JXB'EKI'AD.   An  expression,  applied,  often 
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derisively,  to  speeches  or  writings  of  a  perfer- 
vidly  denunoiatory  character  or  in  a  strain  of 
both  Ti^ent  and  prophetic  denunciation.  The 
term  is  derived  from  the  lamentati<Hi8  of  Jere- 
miah.   See  Jbbi3(iah,  Lamentationb  of. 

TEB/SMVAM  (Heb.  Yirmey&k,  7irmet/&ha, 
Yahwe  casts,  hurls).  One  of  the  great^t  of 
t^e  Hebrew  prophets.  He  was  the  son  of  Hil- 
Iriah  and  a  member  of  a  priestly  f&i^ily  dwell- 
ing at  Anathoth  near  Jerusalem.  While  the 
earliest  references  to  him  in  the  Old  Testament 
are  not  older  than  the  second  century  b.c.,  still 
it  is  possibly  from  a  study  of  his  duoourses  in 
tlie  book  tliat  bears  his  name,  to  follow  the  gen- 
eral coarse  of  his  career.  The  date  of  his  birth 
may  be  fixed  approximately  at  about  660  b.c., 
since  we  know  tnat  in  626  b.c.  he  came  forward 
into  public  notice.  Whether  or  not  there  was 
a  local  cult  at  Anathoth,  to  which  Jeremiah 
may  at  one  tim^  have  been  attached,  it  is 
probable  that  after  620  b.c.  the  prophet's  home 
was  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  he  remained  there 
till  the  capture  of  the  city.  What  called  him 
to  his  prophetic  ministry  was  the  approach  of 
t^e  Scythians  from  the  north.  Having  rdiered 
their  allies  the  Assyrians  by  forcing  uie  Modes 
to  abandon  the  si^  of  Nineveh  in  625  B.C.,  the 
Scythians  went  forth  to  attack  Psammetichue  I 
of  Egypt,  who  had  been  besi^ng  Ashdod,  a  city 
claimed  b^  Assyria.  They  were  boiwht  off  by 
the  Egyptians,  but  their  enning  into  Syria  filled 
Jerenuah  (and  also  Zephaniah)  witB  a  con- 
viction that  YiAwe  meant  to  punish  tlirough 
these  his  people  Judah.  Jeremiah  frequent 
seems  to  have  transferred  to  the  Chaldtean  power 
this  rOle  of  punieher  of  Judah.  The  death  of 
Josiah  at  M^ddo  in  608,  which  threw  the 
country  into  confusion,  may  have  led  to  a  reac- 
tion against  the  religiotis  reforms  instituted  by 
the  King,  and  which  by  his  tragic  death  were 
demonstrated  to  l>e  futile  in  averting  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Yahwe.  In  Jehoiakim's  reign  he 
seems  to  have  protested  against  this  Kii^s 
guilty  conduct  in  undertaking  great  building 
enterprises  without  paying  the  laborers  engaged 
(xxii,  13  ff.).  Even  though  his  predictions  con- 
cerning Jehoiakim  failed  and  the  Kii^  appar- 
ently died  in  peace  and  was  "joined  to  his 
fathers,"  Jeremiah  still  looked  for  a  Chaldean 
army  and  threatened  Jehoiachin  and  his  mother 
with  exile  <xxii.  24-27,  29).  Jeremiah  develops 
into  a  prophet  of  gloom  and  woe,  declaring  that 
neither  prayers  nor  sacrifices  will  avail  to  ward 
off  the  coming  disaster,  and  that  even  the  temple 
of  Yahwe  may  be  wiped  out,  as  a  punishment 
for  the  long  period  of  defection  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  The  refrain  which  sounds  through- 
out his  discourse  is  "too  late."  When  tiie  end 
came,  Jeremiah  counseled  submission  to  Chal- 
diean  authority.  He  deprecated,  as  did  Joeiah 
(q.v.),  reliance  upon  Egypt,  and  he  did  not 
favor  the  attempt  of  Ze£iriaJt  to  throw  the 
Bal^lonian  ydce.  In  assundng  this  attitude 
Jeremiah  was  guided  by  his  stem  but  profound 
conviction  that  the  people  of  Yahwe  had  been 
guilty  and  must  suffer  the  consec^uences.  Natu- 
rally such  a  position  rendered  hun  exceedingly 
unpopular.  He  was  denounced  as  manifestiiw; 
lade  of  patriotism  and  no  doubt  endured  much 
suffering  and  persecution,  even  though  the  ac- 
counts of  his  martyrdom  wesre  subseiiuentiy  ex- 
aggerated. After  tiie  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
in  586  B.C.,  he  went  to  Egypt,  if  we  may  re^ 
upon  the  statement  embodied  in  the  editorial 
revision  of  his  utta«nces  (xliii.  6,  7). 


Bibliography.  Ch^ne,  Jeremiah:  Hia  lAfv 
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JEBEMIAH,  Book  or.  The  second  of  the 
Latter  Prophets  in  our  present  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  though,  according  to  the  order 
given  in  the  BabyUmian  Talmud  (Baha  hathra 
14  b,  16  a)  and  followed  in  many  manuscripts, 
it  occupies  the  firat  place.  In  the  general  super* 
scription  the  book  is  designated  as  "The  word 
of  Jeremiah,  son  of  Hilkiah,  who  was  of  the 
priests  in  Anathoth  in  the  land  of  Benjamin" 
(i.  1 ) ;  i.  2  states  that  "the  word  of  Yahwe  came 
to  him  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  son  of  Amon, 
king  of  Judaii,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his 
reign";  uid  i.  3,  that  "it  came  in  the  days  of 
Jehoiakim,  son  of  Joeiah,  king  of  Judah,  unto 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah,  son 
of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  even  to  the  deporta- 
tion of  Jerusalem  in  the  fifth  month."  Appar- 
ently verse  2  was  the  heading  of  a  bo(&  con- 
taining only  oracles  supposed  to  have' come  at 
the  time  when  the  prophet  was  called  to  his 
work ;  and  verse  3  was  added  subsequently,  when 
the  book  had  come  to  contain  prophecies  of  a 
later  date,  but  as  yet  none  that  coidd  be  sup 
posed  to  be  later  than  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in 
586  B.O.  In  subheadings  there  are  27  other 
time  indications,  and  in  most  instances  there 
are  direct  ascriptions  to  Jeremiah  in  connection 
with  them,  llie  dates,  however,  are  not  in 
chronological  order;  prophecies  assigned  to  Je- 
hoialdm's  time  sometimes  follow  utterances  said 
to  have  been  made  in  the  days  of  Zedekiah. 
Since  Baruch  is  introduced  in  zxxvi.  4  ff .  as  tiie 
scribe  to  whom  Jeroniali  dietatee  his  discourses 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Jdifdakim,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  whole  book  came  from  him, 
and  that  he  wrote  the  superscriptions.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  of  this,  and  it  cannot  even 
be  rendered  probable  that  the  roll  read  by  Baruch 
to  Jehoiakim  and  rewritten  by  him  after  its 
destruction  by  the  Kiz^  has  been  preserved  in 
the  present  volume.  !nie  one  sentence  quoted 
from  that  roU  (xxzri.  29)  is  not  found  in  any 
oracle  said  to  have  been  uttered  hy  Jeremiwk 
in  the  period  before  604  b.o.  A  careful  study 
of  the  headings  tends  to  show  that  tbey  were 
the  work  of  editors  and  copyists  living  at  dif- 
ferent periods  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Jere- 
miah and  Baruch.  Their  value  is  very  great, 
however,  for  the  aid  they  render  in  recovering 
earlier  collections  and  in  exhibiting  the  sucoes- 
sive  stages  of  redaction.  They  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  present  work  is  a  compilation  of  seven 
smaller  ralleetinis,  and  that  each  of  these  tmee 
had  an  independent  existence.  Tluse  are:  (1) 
i-zx;  (2)  xxi-xxiv;  (S)  XXV,  zM-li;  (4)  zxvl- 
xxix;  (5)  xxx-xxxiii;  (6)  xxxiv-xzzix,  xlv; 
(7)  xl-xliv.  Chapter  Hi  is  an  appendix  to  the 
book.  That  the  prophecies  in  chapters  xxv, 
zlvi-li  once  circulated  as  a  separate  collection 
is  evident  from  the  different  places  they  occupy 
in  the  Hebrew  text  and  in  the  Greek  version. 
While  in  the  latter  these  oracles  ajpunst  foreign 
nations  occnpy  a  central  position  in  the  volume 
like  the  similar  prophecies  in  Isaiah  and  Eze- 
kiel,  they  are  in  the  former  relegated  to  the  end. 
More  exactly  their  place  is  between  xxv,  1-12 
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and  1&-38  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Ch^ters  xl- 
x1{t  cannot  have  formed  a  part  of  the  vcdume 
when  i.  3  was  added  to  the  auperscription,  for 
they  deal  entirely  with  things  later  than  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem.  Chapters  xxx,  xxxi  are  re- 
ferred to  as  a  book,  and  chapters  xzxii,  xxxiii, 
seem  to  be  expansions  of  this  book.  It  is  prob- 
able that  chapters  i-xx  formed  the  book  to  whidi 
the  headiuK  i.  2  was  given,  the  editor  suppos- 
ing that  aU  the  prophecies  came  from  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  Josiah.  While  it  is  freauentl^ 
affirmed  that  the  oracles  came  to  Jeremiao,  it  is 
only  in  li.  60  tiiat  it  is  distinctly  stated  that 
he  wrote  the  words  against  Babylon.  Strangely 
enough,  there  is  no  prophecy  in  the  whole  vol- 
ume  that  is  more  widely  r^arded  as  un-Jere- 
mianic  by  interpreters  belonging  to  different 
aduxds.  Exoept  in  Uiis  case,  we  editors  oi  the 
various  collections  apparently  looked  upon  Jere- 
miah as  an  oracle  giv^,  a  public  qieaker,  m 
preacher  of  righteousness  and  foreteller  of  com- 
ing doom,  rather  than  as  a  holy  penman,  a 
scribe.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  casual 
reference  to  Baruch. 

The  aim  of  the  men  who  made  these  collec- 
tions was  evidently  a  twofold  one:  they  were 
anxious  to  preserve  what  they,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  regarded  as  goiuine  utterances  of 
Jeremiah,  as  oracles  of  him  who  had  foreseen 
the  future  and  accurately  foretold  the  destruc- 
tion of  templ^  city,  and  dynasty;  and  they 
were  desirous  to  furnish  food  for  religious 
thought,  stimulate  holy  sentiments,  ^ve  com- 
fort, encouragement,  and  hope  by  depicting  the 
true  prophet,  uncompromising  in  his  fidelity  to 
Yahwe,  full  of  de^  love  for  his  pec^le,  yet 
unsparing  in  his  denunciations,  even  tiwugh  he 
spoke  with  a  bleeding  heart.  Very  few  scholars 
have  any  doubt  that  in  these  collections  a  num- 
ber of  actual  utterances  of  Jeremiah  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  some  reliable  accounts  of  oc- 
currences in  his  life.  With  most  confidence 
such  sayings  of  his  are  looked  for  in  the  first 
and  second  of  the  seven  bo(4dets  (i.e.,  chaps. 
I-xxIt).  Bnt  even  here  modem  sdiolars  are 
inoUned  to  cfmsider  many  passages  as  doubtful. 
Hie  strongest  evidences  against  Jeremianic  au- 
thorship are  cited  by  them  in  the  case  of 
the  prophecies  against  foreign  nations  (chaps. 
xlvi-Ai).  Though  some  go  so  far  as  to  consider 
no  part  of  chapters  zxz-xxxiii  as  a  genuine 
work  of  Jeremiah,  there  is  a  widespread  feeling 
that  some  nucleus  in  chapters  xxz-xxxi  may 
have  come  from  him.  In  Uie  narratives,  found 
in  otdlections  (4),  (6),  and  (7),  some  episodes 
are  very  widely  rc^uded  as  historical,  while 
others  are  looked  up<m  wiiA  suspicion  even  by 
the  more  conservative  critics.  It  is  thought 
probable  that  chapter  lii  comes  from  some  goisd 
old  source  also  used,  though  not  bo  fully  on  some 
points,  in  2  Kings  zxv. 

Though  much  excellent  work  was  done  by 
earlier  scholars,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
in  elucidating  the  meaning  of  the  various  parts 
ot  the  book,  modem  critiod  study  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  b^^  in  earnest  wiui  Dahler 
in  182&  and  Movers  in  1837.  Dahler  studied 
the  book  as  a  collection  of  sinnewhat  independent 
sections,  not  coming  from  Baruch's  pen,  and 
divined  the  poetic  character  of  Jeremiah's  ora- 
cles, thoiufh  he  did  not  recognize  a  definite 
metre.  Movers  accepted  the  view,  first  pro- 
pounded hv  Miebaelis,  that  tiiere  were  two  re- 
oensions  of  the  book,  but  took  a  long  step  for- 
ward b7  racognizing  the  impoesibiuty  of  as- 


cribing the  longer  text  to  Jeremiah  or  Baruch, 
and  by  assigning  this  text  to  a  much  later  time, 
in  his  opinion  the  age  of  Nehemiah.  More  re- 
cent phases  of  criticism  are  represented  hy 
Pierson,  Budde,  Stade,  Schwally,  Smend,  David- 
son, Schmidt,  Comill,  Duhm,  Cheyne,  Peake, 
and  otiiers.  Pierson,  in  1877,  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  question  seriously  the  historical 
character  of  some  of  the  stories  cone«ming  the 
prophet  His  criticism,  thou^  keen,  was  not 
always  convincing,  but  where  it  has  been  known 
it  has  proved  stimulating.  Budde,  in  1878, 
showed  tnat  chapters  1-U  luLve  peculiarities  that 
seem  to  preclude  a  Jeremianic  origin,  and  this 
view  has  now  been  accepted  by  a  very  large 
number  of  scholars.  Stade  (1884-02)  pointed 
out  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  secondary 
character  of  many  psalm  fragmmta  and  ele^es^ 
of  the  same  natnre  as  those  in  Lamentations 
( q.v. ) ,  interspersed  between  unquestionably 
genuine  Jeremianic  orades.  More  or  less  cui- 
vincing  attempts  have  since  been  made,  how- 
ever, to  vindicate  these  for  the  proph^ 
Schwally,  in  1888,  reached  the  same  conclusions 
as  r^i^rds  chapters  xlvi-xlix  that  Budde  had 
adopted  anent  diapters  Mi,  and  his  opinion  has 
also  been  widely  accepted,  sometimes  w  differ^ 
ent  grounds,  though  were  are  some  independent 
scholars  who  maintain  tiiat  in  these  oracles 
remnants  have  been  preserved  of  actual  utter- 
ances by  Jeremiah.  Smend,  in  1893,  indicated 
the  difficulties  with  assuming  that  chapters  xxx- 
xxxi  come  from  Jeremiah,  thou^  many  scholars 
have  since  suggested  that  here  also  Uiere  may 
be  a  Jeremianic  nucleus.  Davidscni,  in  1899, 
distinguished  between  the  stories  thai  se^ud 
to  him  well  informed  and  trustworthy  and  those 
in  which  "the  narrator  dramatizes  the  informa- 
tion at  his  ctxnmand"  and  regarded  such  a  pas- 
sage as  xlii.  7-22  "a  free  construction  from  the 
hiwd  of  the  historian,"  and  this  "both  on  ac- 
count of  its  rather  debased  style  and  its  other 
peculiarities."  Schmidt,  in  1000  and  1001,  was 
ted  by  an  examination  of  the  superscriptions  to 
the  view  that  the  book  has  grown  up  from  the 
earlier  coUectiims  which  have  been  indicated 
above,  vety  much  after  the  fashitm  of  the  Bonk 
of  Isaiah.  He  discarded  as  fruitless  the  search 
for  Baruch's  roll  (mentioned  in  xxxvi.  20),  as- 
signed many  more  oracles  to  later  times  on  in- 
ternal grounds,  and  questioned  the  historical 
character  of  some  of  the  stories  he  supposed  to 
have  been  taken  from  a  biography  of  the  pr<^het 
written  long  after  his  death.  The  subsequent 
discovery  of  the  Elephantine  papyri  (q.v.)  has 
shown  that  in  one  respect  his  anspieitnis  wen 
not  well  founded,  rince  there  were  early  settle- 
ments of  Jews  in  Egypt  and  they  worshiped 
other  gods  as  well  as  Yahwe;  but  it  has  other- 
wise thrown  no  light  on  the  historicity  of  the 
accounts  in  chapters  xl-xliv.  Comill,  in  1001, 
recognized  a  metre  in  the  poetical  utterances  of 
Jeremiah,  but  supposed  that  many  of  his  say- 
ings were  not  in  poetic  form.  Duhm,  in  1001, 
independents  readied  very  similar  conclu^tnis 
to  those  of  Schmidt  on  many  points,  but  he  ad- 
hered to  the  theory  that  Baruch's  roll  can  be 
recovered  in  the  present  book,  and  he  presented 
as  a  criterion  of  genuineness  the  peculiar  metre 
characteristic  of  Jeremiah's  oracles.  His  c<hi- 
Tiction  that  the  prophet  spoke  exclusively  in 
poetry  led  him  to  the  positicm  that  only  60 
short  poems  of  208  verses  belong  to  Jeremiah, 
that  220  of  the  remaining  S50  verses  come 
from  Baruch,  and  that  $80  are  fran  the  hands 
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of  later  supplementers.  While  in  general  agree- 
ment with  the  type  of  crit^ciBm  that  deviates 
most  from  traditional  views,  Cheyne,  in  1911, 
was  disinclined  to  assign  a  date  as  late  as  the 
Hasmoneean  period  for  any  part  of  the  book; 
and  Peake,  in  1012-13,  was  inclined  to  seek  for 
a  Jeremianic  nucleus  wherever  recent  criticism, 
with  which  he  dealt  very  fairly,  seemed  to  yidd 
the  promise  of  such  an  originiil  donrat. 

Many  difficulties  worthy  of  serious  eonsidera- 
tiou  have  been  urged  by  conservative  exegetes, 
and  there  can  sc«cdy  be  said  to  be  the  same 
degree  of  unanimity  among  scholars  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  (q.v.),  though  even 
in  reference  to  that  ^ea.t  tiieeaurus  of  pro- 
phetic oracles  new  points  of  view  are  being 
urged  at  the  present  time.  Ebctraordinarily 

Seat  problems  are  offered  both  by  textual  and 
storical  criticism.  While  there  is  a  strong 
presumptiMi  in  favor  of  the  view  that  a  certain 
poetic  form,  a  distinct  rhythm  and  metre  such 
as  prophets  in  their  moments  of  inspired  ex- 
altatiMi  natunJly  adopted^  characterized  the 
genuine  Jeremianic  prophecies,  it  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  absolutely  certain  that  the  prophet 
always  employed  it.  Buttenwieser  has  recently 
maintained  that  Jeremiah  did  not  know  how  to 
write,  and  therefore  dictated  his  words  to  Ba- 
ruch.  Iliis  is  difficult  to  believe,  since  he  be- 
longed to  a  priestly  family.  But  if  for  some 
reason  he  was  unable  to  put  his  discourses  into 
writing,  or  did  not  care  to  do  so  ordinarily,  not 
only  Baruch  but  others  who  desired  to  take 
down  his  prophecies  may  have  failed  to  recog- 
nize their  poetic  form  or  paid  no  attention  to 
it,  writing  solely  to  record  the  substance,  and 
later  copyists  may  have  departed  even  more 
radically  from  the  ori^nal  form.  The  margin 
necessarily  left  to  the  subjective  judgment  of 
the  interpreter  is  very  wide.  However  peculiar 
a  man's  style  may  be,  it  is  subject  to  change  in 
the  course  of  40  years ;  and  what  to  one  scholar 
may  appear  unmistakably  to  betray  a  later 
origin  may  to  another  seem  quite  in  harmony 
wiui  what  is  generally  admitted  as  genuine.  In 
such  matters  only  a  prolonged  cooperation  of 
otanpetent  atndents  approaching  tiie  text  from 
different  points  of  view  can  Iwd  to  relatlvety 
assured  results. 

Blbllogrraptaj.  Among  the  commentaries  the 
following  deserve  special  mention;  Dahler 
(Leipzig,  1825),  Rosenmiiller  (Berlin,  1826), 
Ewald  (Stut^art,  1840  ;  2d  ed.,  ib.,  1868), 
Hitzig  (Leipzig,  1841;  2d  ed.,  ib..  1866),  Neu- 
mann (ib.,  1856-58),  Graf  (ib.,  1862),  Eeil 
(ib.,  1862),  Rowland  Williams  (Ltmdon,  1871), 
R.  P.  Smith  (New  York,  1876),  Le  Hir  (Paris, 
1877),  Sdiolz  (Wurzburi^  1880),  Schneedorfer 
(Prague,  1881),  Trochon  (Paris,  1883),  Gheyne 
(London.  1883-«5),  Orelli  (New  York,  1887; 
3d  ed..  1906),  Enabenbauer  (Paris.  1889), 
Ball,  in  Etepositor's  Bible,  vol.  i  (London.  1890), 
Giesebrecht  (GOttingen,  1S94;  2d  ed.,  ib.,  1907), 
Bennett,  in  Eapontor'a  Bible,  vol.  ii  (ib.,  1805), 
Streane  (London,  1895),  Myrberg  (Upsala, 
1806),  Duhm  (Freiburg,  1901),  Cornill  (Leip- 
sig,  1905),  Driver  (Londni,  1006),  Peake 
1912-13);  see  also  Movers,  De  Viriu«tue  Re- 
oenaUmia  Vatioiniorum  Jeremia  Indole  et  Or»- 
gine  (Hamburg,  1837) ;  Pierson,  Israels  Profeten 
(Leyden,  1877) ;  Budde,  in  Jahrbiioher  fUr 
dmteohe  Theoloffie  (Gotha,  1878);  Stade, 
in  Zeitaohrift  fir  alUestammtliohe  Wiasen- 
mhaft  (Giessen,  1884,  1885,  1892);  Scbwally 
(ib.,  1888);  Cheyne,  Jer&niah:  Hia  Life  at%d 


Tim^  (Lmidcm,  1888);  Marti.  Dm-  PropM 
Jeremia  von  Anatot  (Basel,  1880) ;  Smend,  Alt- 
testammtlUihe  Religionsgeschichte  (Freiburg, 
1893);  Nathaniel  Schmidt^  in  The  Neu>  World 
(Boston,  1900) ;  id.,  "Jeremiah,  Book  of,"  in 
Encyclopadia  Biblica  (New  York,  1001);  Cor- 
nill, Die  metriaehen  StUcke  dea  Buohea  Jeremia 
reoonatrvirt  (Leipzig,  1901) ;  Erbt,  Jeremia  und 
ceine  Zett  (ib.,  1902) ;  Giesebrecht,  JeremiM 
Jfefrifc  am  Teate  dargeatelli  (Gattingen,  1906) ; 
Gillies,  Jeremiah:  The  Man  and  hia  Message 
(London,  1907);  Cheyne,  "Jeremiah,"  in  Ew^ 
olopcsdia  Britannioa  (11th  ed..  Cambridge,  Eng.^ 
1011);  Buttenwieser,  The  Prophets  of  Israel, 
vol.  i  (New  York,  1014) ;  Davidson,  in  Hastings, 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (ib.,  1899). 

JZHEMIAH,  Epistls  or.  See  Afocbtfha, 
Old  Teatament. 

JWHTCWTAH,  LufErrrAiTOirs  or.  The  name 
piven  in  the  English  Bible  to  a  short  book  placed 
immediately  after  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jere- 
miah. In  the  Hebrew  it  is  called  'Ekah  ('How,' 
the  first  word ) ,  sometimes  also  Kindth  ( 'Dirges' ) , 
and  is  placed  among  the  Hagiographa.  The  title 
in  the  Greek  version  is  Qpnrot,  Thrinoi,  a  trans- 
lation of  Kin6th.  The  book  consists  of  five 
chapters,  which  may  be  designated  as  so  many 
el^ee  or  dii^jfes  over  the  desolation  of  the  land, 
the  exile  of  the  people,  the  destruction  of  the 
first  temple,  the  fall  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jndah, 
and  the  writer's  own  woes.  Properly  speaking; 
only  chapters  i,  ii,  and  iv  are  dii;ges,  bewailing 
the  death  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Chapter  iil 
deals  with  the  affliction  of  the  people,  or  rather 
of  the  pious  section  of  the  community.  Chapter 
V  is  in  the  form  of  a  prayer.  The  elegies  are  In 
poetical  form,  the  metre  of  the  first  four  being 
tiiat  commonly  empliqred  in  dirges  in  tlie  anoietti 
and  modem  Ori«it— the  so-ealud  Einah  strain. 
Each  Terse  member  is  divided  by  a  caesura  into 
two  unequal  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  the 
longer;  the  second  usually  presente  an  enforce- 
ment of  the  thought  contained  in  the  first.  This 
unequal  proportion  between  the  two  parte  of  a 
verse  memb^  gives  to  the  lines  a  limping  char- 
acter. In  chapters  i  and  ii  the  verses  consist 
of  three  manbow;  in  chapter  ill  of  one  member; 
in  chapter  iv  of  ^ro  members.  The  metre  of  the 
fifth  poem  consiste  of  three-toned  lines.  The 
structure  of  the  elegies  is  very  artificial.  Hm 
first,  second,  and  fourth  each  contain  22  verses, 
each  verse  beginning  vrith  a  different  letter  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet  arranged  in  the  usual 
order,  except  that  in  i  and  iv  the  seventeenUi 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  according  to  the  ordinary 
arrangmient  ipe),  precedes  the  sixteenth  (ayin). 
In  chapter  iii  the  same  order  of  the  letters  of 
the  alpnabet  is  followed  as  in  i  and  iv,  but  there 
are  three  suocessive  lines  beginning  with  the 
same  letter,  making  66  verses  in  alL  Chi4>ter  t 
conteins  22  verses,  but  their  initial  letters  are 
not  in  alphabetic  order. 

The  contente  of  the  five  el^es  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows:  1.  Lamentation  over  the 
stete  of  Jerusalem  after  the  people  had  been 
carried  dative;  its  sins  acknowledged  as  the 
juat  cause  of  ite  misfortimai;  Yahwe  approached 
with  paiitence  as  the  only  source  of  iidp.  2. 
The  destruction  of  the  city  and  sufferings  of  ite 
people  lamented ;  false  prophete  condonned ; 
Yahwe  agun  invoked  as  alone  able  to  save.  3. 
Description  of  Uie  affliction  of  the  religious  com- 
munity under  the  type  of  a  single  individual,  as 
in  the  songs  of  the  "servant  of  Yahwe"  in  Isaiah 
(q.v.).  The  sufferings  are  regarded  as  juat  pun- 
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ishments,  and  the  speaker  ezpreaaes  confidence 
in  Yahwe'B  ultimate  compasBion.  4.  Lamenta- 
tion over  preaent  conditions  in  contrast  with 
former  prosperity;  all  misfortune  confessed  to 
be  the  result  of  tranigression  and  sin.  fi.  A 
final  appeal  to  Yahwe;  the  calamities  of  the 
iiati<m  again  recited;  the  sins  that  caused  them 
penitenUj  «>nfessed;  and  Yahwe  oitreated  to 
turn  His  pe<^te  back  to  Hintsdf  and  to  renew 
the  bleaainga  th^  had  formerly  enjoyed.  The 
last  verse  contains  a  sentiment  that  was  con- 
sidered to  be  of  iU  omen,  and  hence  in  reading 
the  book  it  became  customary  to  repeat  the 
preceding  verse,  which  embodies  the  appeal  for  a 
return  of  divine  grace. 

Concerning  the  authorship  and-  date  of  the 
poems,  opinions  are  at  variance.  The  internal 
evidence  is  not  conclusive.  The  tradition  assign- 
ing the  entire  book  to  Jeremiah  may  be  traced 
to  the  Greek  version,  bnt  it  should  be  noted  that 
not  all  manuscripts  contain  this  ascription.  The 
tradition  is  thought  by  some  to  be  based  iq>on 
the  late  statement  in  2  Chron,  xxxv.  26  that 
Jeremiah  was  the  autiior  of  an  ele^  upon  King 
Joeiah.  On  the  whole,  modem  scnolars  reject 
Jeremiah's  authorship  of  the  book.  But  it  is 
freely  admitted  that  it  shows  influences  of  tiis 
style  and  thought.  The  compositions  are  evi- 
dently specimens  of  the  el^ac  literature  of  the 
Jews,  suggested  1^  the  national  catastrophe  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  postexilic  community,  es- 
pecially during  the  first  century  after  the  return 
and  again  under  the  Seleucid  nile.  Some  critics 
think  that  no  two  poems  have  the  same  author, 
and  the  most  plausible  arrangement  with  respect 
to  date  is  ii,  iv,  i,  r.  iii.  Chaptera  ii  and  iv 
have  more  in  cwnmon  than  any  of  the  others. 
Comparison  with  sentiments  in  the  Psalms  that 
belong  to  the  later  Persian  period  spealcs  in 
favor  of  placing  these  two  chapters  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  B.o.  There  is  no 
reason  to  assimie  a  long  interval  between  ii  and 
iv  on  the  one  side  and  i  and  v  on  the  other. 
Chapter  iii  may  belong  to  the  age  of  Greek 
supremacy. 

Consult:  commentaries  of  Ewald,  Thenios, 
N&gelsbaeh,  Keil,  Pavne  Smith,  Chcyne.  Plump- 
tre,  LOhr,  Die  Klafftiied«r  Jeremiaa  (GOttii^en, 
1891-94),  and  Minocchi,  Le  Lammtamoni  di 
Oeremia  (Rome,  1897),  and  the  Introductions 
to  the  Old  Testament  by  Driver  (rev.  ed.,  1910) 
and  Sellin  (1913).  For  the  metre,  ccmsult 
Budde's  articles  in  the  Zeitsehrift  f&r  tUtteata- 
mmtlioke  Wtttmsehaft  (1882-94),  and  in  tiu 
New  World  t  Boston.  March.  1893). 

JmtBHTAH,  SHon  Fbopbeot  or.  See 
Afocktpha,  Old  Tettameni. 

jUiRfiTHTE,  zh6'rft'm«'.  A  poH  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Haiti,  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
soutiiwest  peninsnU  of  the  island  of  Haiti.  120 
miles  west  of  Port  au  Prince  (Map:  West  In- 
dies,  D  3).  It  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  elder  Dumas.  It  has  a  poor  harbor.  It  is 
the  residence  of  a  United  States  consular  agent 
and  exports  cacac^  «^e^  and  logwood.  Fftp., 
6000. 

JEBES,  CoiTOE  DE.  See  Cebteba  t  Totete, 
Pascuai,  Conde  db  Jerbz,  Mabqu^s  DE  Santa. 
Anna. 

j£BEZ  DE  LA  FBOITTEBA,  H&'rftth  d&  1& 
frdn-t&'rft,  or  X^bez.  A  famous  city  in  the 
Province  of  Cadiz,  Spain,  situated  near  the  river 
Guadalete.  38  miles  by  rail  and  14  miles  in  a 
■traight  line  northeast  of  Cadiz  (Hap:  Spain. 
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B  4).  It  is  surrounded  by  extensive  vineyards, 
which  furnish  the  world-famous  sheiny  wine. 
The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the 
old  one  is  surrounded  by  the  remains  of  Moorish 
walls.  There  are  an  old  Moorish  castle,  several 
theatres,  and  a  bull  ring.  The  edueatiooal  fnsti- 
tutitms  of  the  city  include  a  high  school,  schools 
of  law,  medidne.  and  agriculture,  a  literary  and 
scioitiiBc  society,  and  a  municipal  library  housed 
in  the  interesting  old  conaistorial  palace.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  the  city  is  the  convent  of 
La  Cartuja,  considered  the  grandest  arcliiteo- 
tural  moniunent  of  the  province;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  fine  gardens,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  large  triompbal  arch.  Among 
the  chief  objects  of  interest  in  the  town  are  the 
immense  wine  cellars,  or  bodegat,  in  which  are 
stored  large  casks  of  sherry  and  other  wines, 
which  are  exported  mostly  to  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  France.  Pop.,  1887,  61.708; 
1900,  60,846;  1010,  62,628.  J6rez  was  once  a 
Roman  colony  and  fdl  into  the  hands  of  tbe 
Arabs  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century. 
The  great  battle  in  which  the  Saracens  over- 
whelmed the  Visimths  was  fought  here  in  711. 
In  1264  it  was  taken  by  Alfonso  X  of  Castile. 
Peter  the  Crud  had  his  young  wif^  Blandie  de 
Bourbon,  murdered  here  in  1868. 

J£BEZ  DE  LOS  CABAIiLBBOS,  dA  lAs  kft'- 
B&-lya'rd8.  A  town  of  southwest  Spain  in  the 
Province  of  Badajoz,  15  miles  from  the  Portu- 
guese frontier  (Map:  Spain,  B  3).  It  is  a 
handsome  town,  situated  among  the  mountains, 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  orange  groves,  and 
dominated  by  a  fortress  with  three  enormous 
towers.  It  has  two  theatres,  two  hosEdtals,  and 
a  bull  ring.  There  are  several  flour  mills  and 
manufactures  of  leatiter,  soap,  and  pottery. 
Pop.,  1900.  10.006;  1010,  10,940.  The  town  is 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Phoiii- 
cians.  It  was  captured  from  the  Moors  l^^ 
Alfonso  IX  of  LeOn.  who  handed  it  over  to  tlw 
Knights  Tonplars,  whence  the  name  CabaUenM. 

JBBJALOON.    See  Gtbfai«on. 

JBBIGHAXr,  jft'r6-Eou,  Jens  Adolf  (1816- 
83).  A  Danish  sculptor,  bom  at  Assens  (Fflnen). 
He  studied  In  hla  native  oounby  and  ondev 
Thorvaldsen  at  Borne.  He  establuhed  a  repu- 
tation by  a  frieze,  representing  ihe  mairiage  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Roxana,  for  the  R^al 
Palace  at  Christiansborg,  and  after  his  return 
he  was  made  professor  at  the  Academy  of  Copen- 
hagen (1849).  Among  his  principal  works  are 
"Hercules  and  Hebe,"  'Tenelope,"  "The  Panther 
Hunter."  "Adam  and  £ve  after  the  FaU,** 
"Christ,"  "David,"  and  the  monumoita  to  Oer- 
sted and  Andersen  at  Copenhagen. — ^His  wife, 
Elizabeth  Bauhahn  (1810-81),  bom  at  War- 
saw, Poland,  was  a  genre  painter  of  note.  She 
studied  at  DQsseldorf  and  devoted  herself  at 
first  to  Slovakian,  then  to  Italian,  Greek,  and 
Egyptian  subjects.  Her  painting  are  deficient 
in  drawing,  but  show  abilij^  in  the  use  of 
decorative  color. — Their  son,  H*R*r-n  (1861-78), 
bora  at  Copenhagen,  a  pupil  of  his  mother  and 
afterward  of  B^oinille  in  Rome,  was  a  land- 
scape painter  of  some  distinction.  He  pabited 
Roman,  Greek,  and  Turidsh  subjects. 

JEBICEO,  jfir^-kfi.  An  ancient  dty  of 
Palestine,  about  16  miles  east-northeast  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  Jordan  valley,  north  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (Map:  Palestine,  C  4).  A  Canaan- 
itish  city  existed  here  before  the  invasion  of 
Palestine  the  Hebrew  tribes.  Joshua  is  said 
to  have  c^^itured  and  destrc^ed  it.  The  stoiy  <rf 
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the  manner  in  which  the  wall  fdl,  after  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  bad  marched  around  it  seven  times 
blowing  their  trumpets  (Josh,  ii-viii),  is  re- 

Srded  by  many  students  as  a  legendary  embel- 
hment.  It  seems  to  have  been  tike  inner  wall 
of  stone,  with  its  towers  and  its  parallel  wall  of 
brick,  tiiat  stood  there  in  the  pre-Israelitish 
period.  Judging  from  the  account  of  the  spoils, 
the  city  must  have  been  yery  riehi  and  that  is 
home  out      the  results  of  the  ezeavationB. 

Aceordioi;  to  Josh.  vi.  26  the  conqueror  pro> 
nounoed  a  curse  ujpon  any  ime  vho  should  re- 
build the  city.  This  is  thought  by  some  schol- 
ars to  be  a  reflection  of  the  feelings  aroused  by 
the  rebuilding  of  the  city  by  Hiel  of  BetheL 
He  is  said  to  have  laid  iihe  loundation  thereof 
with  the  loss  of  Abiram  his  first-bom  and  set 
up  the  gates  thereof  with  the  loss  of  his  young- 
est son  Segub  (1  Kings  xvi.  34).  The  impres- 
■ive  wall  uncovered  by  Sellin  and  Watzinger 
shows  the  extraordinary  power  and  skill  of  uiis 
man.  It  coils  like  a  gqjantic  serpent  around 
the  whole  city,  solidly  bldlt,  though  without 
mortar,  with  nowhere  a  comer,  a  bastion,  or  a 
tower.  A  large  structure  within  this  wall  has 
been  supposed  by  the  excavators  to  be  Hiel's 
house.  Hid  apparently  shunned  no  sacrifice  to 
carry  out  his  project,  and  the  cost  he  paid  cre- 
ated or  Bfereogthened  the  idea  that  the  city  lay 
under  a  curse.  There  is  evidence  that  it  was 
inhabited  during  the  centuries  preceding  Hiel's 
enteiprise,  but  on  a  smaller  scale  tiian  later. 

King  Zedekiah  was  captured  in  the  plain  of 
Jericho  (2  Kings  xxv.  0).  From  the  fifth  to 
the  second  century  b.c.  there  was  a  Jewish  set- 
tlement in  Jericho.  Some  jar  handles  have  been 
found  on  which  are  writt^  in  Aramaic  letters 
the  name  of  the  god  Yahu  or  Yah.  Down  to 
this  time  the  city  was  located  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Karantal,  mt  Tell  el-Sultan,  near  the 
spring  called  Ain  el^ultan,  whose  waters  are 
supposed  to  have  been,  healed  by  Elisha  (2 
Kings  ii.  10-22).  Farther  south,  at  Tell  abu- 
alaik,  the  ruins  of  the  Jericho  of  the  Hellenistic 
period  stand.  These  have  been  excavated  by 
Sellin  under  the  auspices  of  the  Deutsche  Orient- 
Gesellschaft  in  1909  and  1911.  The  outlines  of 
a  theatre  or  hippodrome  were  discerned  and 
aqueducts  and  cisterns  found.  This  is  the  Jwi- 
cho  on  which  Herod  lavished  his  care  ( Josephus, 
Jewiah  War,  i,  21,  9).  Through  this  cit7  Jeaiu 
passed  on  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  when  Zae- 
clueufl  climbed  into  the  sycamore  tree  to  see  him 
(Luke  xix.  1-8).  Vespasian  destroyed  the  city, 
but  it  was  rebuilt.  At  the  time  of  Constantine 
it  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  Justinian  caused  a 
"church  of  the  mother  of  God"  to  be  restored 
and  a  hospice  for  pilgrims  to  be  erected.  The 
Jericho  on  the  present  site,  £1  Riha,  grew  up 
in  the  time  of  tiie  Cmsadea.  A  ehunm  and  a 
castle  testify  to  the  presence  of  the  CruMders 
there.  Jericho  is  situated  in  an  extremely 
fruitfol  district,  yielding  figs,  grilles,  balsam, 
honey,  etc.  Josephus  and  Strabo  speak  of  it 
in  enthusiastic  terms.  As  late  as  the  seventh 
century  a.d.  palm  trees  were  common,  but  it  is 
not  certain  that  Deut.  xxxiv.  3  alludes  to  it  as 
the  city  of  palm  trees.  The  village  is  the  seat 
of  a  mudir  and  has  about  800  inhabitants. 
Karantal  is  the  traditional  place  of  the  tempta- 
tion of  Jesus.  There  are  many  hermits*  caves 
and  chapels  tiiere.  Much  remains  still  to  be 
done  before  Jericho  can  be  said  to  be  completely 
excavated,  but  tiie  work  carried  on  by  Sellin 
and  Watanger  has  been  sufficient  to  indicate 
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from  tiie  ronains  the  general  course  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  city.  Consult:  GuSrin,  Bamarie, 
vol.  i  (Paris,  1874) ;  Vincent,  in  It4vue  Bibli^ 
( lb.,  1908-10) ;  G.  A.  Smith,  Hittorioal  Geography 
of  the  Holy  Land  (16th  ed.,  London,  1910); 
Thiersch,  in  Zeitsehrift  de»  deut»chen  Paldstina 
Vereing  (Leipzig,  1913);  Sellin  and  Watzinger, 
"Jericho:  Die  Ergebnisse  der  Ausgralmngen,'°  in 
Wiaaenaokaftliehe  VerSffeittliehung  der  deutaohm 
Orimt-Geaellachaft,  vol.  xxii  (ib.,  1913). 

JBBICHO,  R08B  OT.  A  ^rrian  emciferous 
plant.  See  Robe  of  Jeuoho.   

JBBKED  MEAT,  or  JEBKET  (Chilean 
oharqui,  dried  beef).  Meat  preserved  by  drying 
in  the  sim.  Hot  dry  weather  is  essential  to 
the  process.  In  the  case  of  beef  the  fat  is 
completely  removed,  and  the  lean  meat  is  split 
into  thin  flakes,  which  are  slit  at  irregular  in- 
torvals  in  order  to  facilitate  the  drying.  These 
thin  steaks  are  spread  out,  or  hung  up  in  the 
sun,  in  a  spot  where  there  is  a  free  citculation 
of  air.  The  drying  process  takes  from  one  to 
three  days,  depending  upon  the  dimate,  and 
when  completed  the  meat  is  brown,  tough,  and 
leathery,  and  will  keep  indeflnltely  if  preserved 
frwn  moisture  and  insects. 

Venison  and  mutton  are  also  preserved  in  the 
same  manner,  occasionally  being  cut  into  strips 
instead  of  flakes,  dii^ed  in  Ivine,  or  smdced 
slij^tly. 

The  Indians  of  North  America  used  to  pre- 
pare quantities  of  buffalo  meat  in  tiiis  manner, 
a  portion  of  which  was  afterward  pounded  to 
mi^e  pemmiean  (q.v.).  Good  jerk^  is  eaten 
either  cooked  or  raw,  is  «^oeedingly  nouridiiiw, 
and  when  raw  has  a  rather  pleasant,  dl^^ 
saline  flavor. 

JEBKEB.    The  river  chub.    See  Chub. 

JEBHYN,  jer'mln.  A  borough  in  Lacka- 
wanna Co.,  Pa.,  12  miles  northeast  of  Scrantm, 
on  tiie  Ladcawanna  Biver  and  on  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  and  the  Ontario  and  Westmi  rail- 
roads. It  is  situated  in  a  productive  anthracito 
coal  field,  and,  besides  coal  mines,  the  industrial 
establishments  include  cut-glass  works,  silk, 
powder,  grist,  planing,  and  saw  mills,  bottiiiw 
works,  and  fertilizer  tectories.  Pew..  190^ 
2667;  1910,  3168. 

TER'OB<yAM  1  (Heb.  Tflrdb'dm,  probably 
'Amm  fights').  The  first  Ki^  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Israd  (c95a-932  b.o.>.  He  was  tiie  son  of 
Nebat  of  tiie  tribe  ot  Ephndm  wid  had  charge, 
under  King  Scdomon,  of  the  house  of  Joseph. 
He  con^ired  against  Solranon,  bat  failed  in  his 
venture  and  was  compelled  to  flee  to  "Egypt 
(1  Kings  xi.  26-40).  The  details  of  the  move- 
m^t,  which  was  probably  Instigated  by  the 
restiess  spirit  of  the  north  under  Judsan  rule, 
are  not  furnished.  The  incident  of  tiie  prophet 
Ahijah  (1  Kings  xi.  29-39)  is  thought  by  some 
critics  to  be  a  I^endai?  anbdlisoment;  but 
tiiere  is  nothing  improbule  in  the  attitude  M 
Ahijah  or  the  symbmic  act,  though  the  original 
oracle  seems  to  have  been  expounded  in  Tator 
times.  On  the  death  of  Solomon  Jeroboam  re- 
tumed  from  Eg^pt  and  took  the  lead  in  another 
revolt  at  Shechem.  Formal  demands  were  made 
of  Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon,  to  reduce  the 
taxes  and  otherwise  change  the  policy  adopted 
by  his  father.  Rehoboam  naturally  refused,  and 
the  northern  tribe  seceded,  Jeroboam  beoHning 
King  of  Israel  (1  Kings  xii.  2-20).  Wars  be- 
tween Jeroboam  and  Rehoboam  and  his  succes- 
sor, Abijam,  were  freqtfent  (1  Eangs  xiv.  30; 
XV.  7).    The  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Kings, 
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writing  from  tlie  exilic  point  of  view,  which  ree- 
o^ized  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  as  the  only  le- 
gitimate centre  of  Yahwe  worship,  representB 
Jeroboam  aa  fearing  defection  if  the  people  con- 
tinued to  journey  to  Jerusalem  for  worship,  and 
for  this  reason  setting  up  a  cult  of  his  own  at 
Bethel  and  at  Dan  (f  Kings  xii.  26-33).  It  is 
the  opinion  of  scholars  at  present,  however, 
that,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  the  idea  of  centraliza* 
tion  of  worship  in  one  place  did  not  exist  at  this 
time,  aiid  the  northern  tribes  naturally  recog- 
nized Bethel  and  Dan  (q.v.)  as  they  did  other 
sanctuaries  of  the  north  as  suitable  places  of 
worship.  At  these  places  a  yearly  harvest  festi- 
val was  celebrated  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
ei^th  month,  and  Yahwe  wna  worrikiped  under 
the  form  of  a  golden  or  gilded  image  of  a  bull. 
See  Golden  Caut. 

JEBOBOAK  n.  King  of  Israel  (0.782-740 
B.a).  He  was  the  son  of  Joaah  or  Jehoesh, 
third  King  of  the  Jehu  dynasty.  The  account  of 
his  reign  (2  Kings  xiv.  23-29)  is  exceedingly 
brief,  but  shows  that  he  was  a  warrior  who  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  the  prestige  of  his  kingdom 
and  r^piining  from  the  ruler  of  Damascus  re- 
gions lost  by  his  predecessors.  Whether,  how- 
ever, he  actually  secured  eimtrol  of  Damascus 
and  Hamath,  as  la  stated,  is  doubtful.  If  he 
did  BO,  it  must  have  beoi  with  the  help  and 
connivance  of  Assyria.  Hie  ministry  of  Amos 
(q.v.)  and  Eoeea  (q.v.)  falls  in  Jeroboam's  reign, 
which  must  in  eve^  respect  have  been  an  event- 
ful one.  Consult  Wellbausen,  IgraelitiKhe  und 
j^ditohe  O^hicMe  (7th  ed.,  Berlin,  1914). 

JESOKEu  jA-rOm'.  A  town  in  Yavapai  Co., 
Ariz.,  44  miles  by  rail  northeast  of  Preaoott,  on 
the  United  Verde  Railroad  [MMp:  Arizona,  C  3). 
It  Is  situated  in  a  rich  copper  country,  and  there 
are  extensive  mines.  Gold  is  also  found  here. 
Points  of  interest  in  the  vicinity  are  Monte- 
zuma Wells,  Montezuma  Castle,  Fort  Whipple, 
and  Camp  Verde,  a  government  post.  Pop., 
1900.  2861;  1910,  2393. 

JEBOUS,  Jeboub  Klafka  (18S9-  ). 
An  English  humorist,  bcnn  at  Walsallf  Stafford- 
shire, May  2,  1850.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Philological  School,  Maiylebone.  Aa  a  ^otmg 
man,  he  was  for  a  time  a  clerk  in  a  railroad 
office  and  later  an  actor  at  Astley's  Tlieatre, 
London,  and  in  the  provincial  ciues.  Subse- 
quently he  became  in  turn  a  journalist,  a 
teacher,  a  shorthand  writer,  and  a  lawyer's 
clerk.  A  brief  account  of  his  experiences  on 
the  stage  he  gave  in  On  the  Stage— and  Off 
(1888),  followed  a  year  later  by  Btage  Lomd, 
dealing  with  the  conventions  of  the  drama. .  His 
connection  with  the  theatre  enabled  him  to 
write  several  good  comedies  and  farces:  Bar- 
bora  (1886);  Buntet  (1888);  Wood  Barrow 
Farm  (1891) ;  Neto  Lamps  for  Old  (1800) ;  Mao 
Baggia  (1897) ;  Miss  Bobbs  (1900).  Among  his 
clever  essays  and  sketches  or  short  stories  are: 
Idie  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Felloto  (Ist  ser.,  1889; 
2d  ser.,  1898) ;  Three  Me»  in  a  Boat,  his  most 
humorous  production  (1889);  Diary  of  a  Pil- 
grimage, sketches  of  an  excursion  to  the  Oher- 
ammergau  Passion  Flay  ( 1891 ) ;  Novel  Notes 
(1893);  John  Ingerfield,  and  Other  Btoriea 
(1893);  Sketches  in  Lavender  (1897);  Paul 
Kelver  (1902);  Tommy  A  Co.  (1904);  The 
Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Book  (1907),  in 
which  Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Rolwrtson  played 
with  great  success;  They  and  I  (1909);  The 
Master  of  Mrs.  OhilverB  (1911);  Esther  Oast- 
ways  (1913);  Poor  IdUle  Thing  (1914).  In 
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1914  he  came  to  Ammca  to  give  readiagi  fnm 

his  most  popular  books. 

JEBOKE  (Lat.  Hieronj/mua,  from  Ok. 
wvfMs,  Bierdngmos),  Saint  (c.340-420).  The 
most  learned  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Latin 
church.  His  full  name  is  usually  given  as 
Sophronius  Eiud>iu8  Hieronymns^  and  he  was 
Ixim  in  StridMi*  a  town  cm  the  bOTder  of  Dalma- 
tia  and  Pannonia.  Prosper  of  Aquitania  gives 
331  as  the  year  of  his  birth,  but  that  is  prob- 
ably too  early.  It  may  have  been  342  or  346. 
Among  his  anioent  contemporaries  were  Am- 
brose and  Augustine.  His  parents  were  wealthy 
Christians.  Jerome  was  educated  in  B<une,  un- 
der the  rhetorician  Mlim  Donatus,  where  his 
tastes  foretold  the  scholar;  he  began  to  ^th» 
a  library  by  copying  manuscripts  for  lumsdf. 
Here  also  he  received  baptism.  His  strictly  the- 
ological studies  were  begun  in  Treves  and  con- 
tinued in  Aquileia,  where  he  had  Rufinus  as  a 
comrade  and  friend.  Traveling  in  the  East, 
Jerome  fell  sick  (in  Syria)  and  passed  through 
a  religious  experience  in  which  he  was  led  to 
adopt  the  ascetic  life..  He  saw  a  vision,  and 
heard  a  voice  saying,  "Thou  are  not  a  Christian, 
but  a  Ciceronianl"  This  he  took  as  a  divine 
rebulce  of  his  fondness  for  the  daasics,  and  he 
resolved  henoefortii  to  abandon  secular  Utwatnz* 
alttwether.  But  his  writings  show  that  he  never 
Tealfy  shook  <^  the  influence  of  his  elaesica! 
training.  Jerome's  hermit  life  bcsan  in  374,  in 
the  desert  of  Chalcis  (the  Syrian  Thebais), 
where  he  studied  Hebrew  with  a  converted  Jew. 
After  visiting  Antioch  and  Constantinople, 
where  he  met  Grr^ry  of  Nazianzus,  Jerome 
■pent  three  years  in  Rome  (382-385),  in  doss 
assoeiatiw  with  Pope  Damasus,  at  whose  wish 
he  commenced  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  Latin.   His  Roman  career  began  with  great 

fopularity,  but  ended  with  unpopularity  and 
itter  quarrels.  During  these  years  he  became 
acquainted  with  certain  noble  Christian  ladies, 
especially  Marcella  and  Paula,  who  were  de- 
voted to  the  Church  and  aided  it  with  their 
wealth.  Paula  and  her  daughter,  Eustochium, 
acoMnpanied  Jerome  to  the  East,  where  they 
settled  at  Bethlehem  (386).  Here  Paula  built  a 
monastery  for  men,  over  which  Jercnne  presided, 
and  cloisters  for  womoi,  which  were  under  her 
own  direction.  JeroAie  spent  the  remaining  36 
years  of  his  life  here,  engaged  in  wbadj  and 
writing,  in  the  practice  of  aaoeUdam,  and  in 
theological  controversies. 

Jerome's  life  and  work  illustrate  the  com- 
bination and  conflict  of  pagan  and  ascetic  Chris- 
tian ideas,  so  connum  in  the  fourth  century. 
He  has  been  described  as  a  precursor  of  flie 
Humanists,  but  this  takes  into  account  only 
one  side  of  his  character.  He  was  also  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  monastic  ideal,  whose  growth  he 
furthered,  particularly  in  the  West.  His  later 
life  was  filled  with  tiieological  controversies  in 
which  he  sometimes  displayed  an  extreme  as- 
perity. For  the  history  of  his  age,  Jerome's  nu- 
merous writeigs  are  of  the  liigfaest  value.  His 
Latin  translation  of  the  Bible,  far  superior  to 
any  of  the  Latin  versions  which  preceded  it,  lies 
at  the  basis  of  the  Vulgate.  (See  BinLE.)  He 
also  wrote  commentaries  on  several  books  of  the 
Bible.  His  work  entitled  Illustrious  Men  (De 
Viris  Ulustribua),  written  in  392,  ia  a  series  of 
136  short  biographies  of  Christian  leaders,  be- 
einning  with  St.  Peter  and  ending  with  Jerome 
himseu.  It  was  largely  oompUed  from  the 
Eoalesiasttoal  Eistory  of  Busdiiut.    He  tnm- 
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lated  and  oontinued  Eusebias*  Ch^mido.  (See 
EnSEBnjB  OF  C^abka.)  More  than  100  of  bis 
Letters  have  been  preserved,  in  which  many 
varying  topics  are  discussed  io  a  very  interest- 
ing KM  lively  way.  This  c<^eGtion  was  much 
read  throuj^ont  the  Middle  Ages.  Among  his 
aseetie  treatises  the  Tu>Mty-teoond  Epittte,  ad- 
dreawd  to  EuBtochium,  is  one  of  the  mort  fa- 
mous. Other  similar  treatises  are  the  lives  of 
Paul  of  Thebes,  of  St  Hilariou,  and  of  Mal- 
chus,  and  the  bitter  polemics  against  Jovinian 
and  Vigilantius.  Jerome  became  involved  in 
warm  disputes  with  his  old  friend  Ruflnus — 
over  the  theology  of  Oriffen,  which  he  came  to 
oppose  bitterly — and  with  the  Pdafflans.  The 
most  interesting  part  of  his  oorrespondenoe  is 
with  Augustine,  mio  had  great  respect  for  him, 
bnt  disagreed  with  some  of  his  positions. 

Jermne's  works  were  first  edited  by  Erasmus 
(9  vols.,  Basel,  1516-20).  The  beet  edition  is 
by  Vallarsi  (11  vols.,  Verona,  1734^-12;  Venice, 
1706-72;  reprinted  by  Migne  in  Patrol.  Lat., 
vols,  zxii-xzx).  The  best  edition  of  the  De 
Fins  lllu»triim§  is  by  Richardson,  in  Teate  «nd 
TJnierwuokuMgmt  voL  xiv  (Leipzig  1890).  An 
English  translation  of  his  principal  works  is  in 
The  Select  Library  of  Nioene  and  Poat-2fiomie 
Fathers,  edited  by  Schaff  and  Waoe.  vols.  Hi  and 
vi  (New  York,  1892  ct  seq.). 

Bibliography.  Ebert,  Oeschichte  der  JAttera- 
iur  dea  Mittelalters  (Leipzig,  1889);  IMll,  Ro- 
man Boeiety  m  the  Last  Century  of  the  Western 
Smpire  (London,  1899) ;  Glover,  Life  and  Let- 
iers  m  <A«  Fourth  Century  (Cambridge,  1901); 
Bardenhewer,  Patrologie  { Freiburg.  1901 ) .  For 
Ilia  life,  consult  also:  ZOckler  (Gotha,  1866); 
Gutts  (London,  1878);  Blartin  (ib.,  1888); 
Farrar,  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  vtA,  ii  (Edin- 
burgh, 1889);  Gratsmacher  (Berlin,  1901,  1906, 
1908). 

JEROME,  Thomas  Bfenois  (0.1863-1914). 
An  American  classical  scholar,  son  of  a  rich 
miner  and  railway  man  who  became  Governor 
of  Hidiigao.  He  graduated  at  the  Universi^  of 
SGehigan  in  1S84,  studied  law  there  and  at 
Harvard,  and  practiced  in  Detroit  for  a  few 
years.  Then,  with  his  friend  C.  W.  Freer,  he 
settled  in  Capri,  Italy,  where  he  beoune  con- 
sular agent  and  began  a  great  critical  study  of 
Roman  history,  which  was  interrupted  by  his 
sudden  death.  His  published  work,  Romain  Mem- 
ories in  the  Landscape  Been  from  Capri  (1914), 
made  up  of  his  miscellaneous  notes  and  brought 
out  at  the  very  time  of  his  death,  is  a  brilliant 
example  of  modem  psychological  analysis  of 
the  Latin  historians. 

JEBOKE,  WiuiAU  Teavebs  (1859-  ). 
An  American  lawyer,  bom  in  New  York  City. 
He  received  his  academic  training  at  Williston 
Seminary,  at  a  preparatoiy  school  in  Switzer- 
land, and  at  Amherst  Coll»fe.  On  account  of 
ill  health  he  was  forced  to  leave  coU^  in  the 
junior  year,  but  in  1892  was  givm  an^caiorary 
AJi.  degree.  In  1884  he  graduated  from  the 
law  school  of  Columbia  University.  As  assist- 
ant district  attora^  of  New  York  County  in 
1888-90,  and  as  assistant  counsel  for  the  Lexow 
Committee  (see  Lexow,  Ci.aiixncb),  he  gained  a 
first-hand  knowledge  of  criminal  conditions  in 
the  city.  In  1895  he  managed  the  anti- 
Tammany  campaign  which  brought  about  the 
dieeti<m  of  Col.  A.  L.  Strow  as  mayor.  Ap- 
pointed  by  Strong  a  judge  of  the  court  of  spe- 
cial sessions,  he  served  until  1001,  when  he 
was  deeted  district  attorn^  en  the  Donoermtio 


ticket.  He  proceeded  to  reorganize  the  offioe 
force  and  1>^fan  an  energetic  prosecution  of 
gambling  houses — in  order  to  be  in  close  touch 
with  conditions  taking  up  his  residence  and 
<q>ening  an  auxiliary  office  on  the  Bast  Side; 
and  he  drew  up  and  advocated  before  the  Assem- 
bly a  bill  which  granted  immunity  to  witnesses 
in  the  gambling-house  cases.  The  honesty  and 
efficiency  with  which  he  conducted  his  office 
made  him  widely  popular  irrespective  of  party; 
and  when,  in  1905,  he  ran  for  reflection  on  an 
independent  tidcet,  he  received  contributions 
from  many  States  of  the  Union.  He  made  a 
vigorous  campaign  and  was  elected.  In  his 
second  administration  be  conducted  the  prose- 
cnUon  in  both  of  the  trials  of  Harry  K.  Thaw 
for  the  murder  of  Stanford  White  (q.v.).  In 
1908  he  was  severely  censured  by  the  press 
for  failure  to  prosecute  certain  individuals 
charged  with  crime.  Governor  Hughes  appointed 
a  commissioner  to  investigate  the  diarges,  and 
Jerome  was  entirely  exonerated.  After  Thaw 
had  been  sent  to  Matteawan  State  Hospital  for 
the  Criminal  Insane  and  a  legal  fight  for  bis 
release  had  been  begun,  in  1913  Jerome  was  re- 
tained as  counsel  l^  the  State  Attomer-General. 
His  success  in  this  contest  was  foUowed 
Thaw's  sensational  escape  to  Canada.  Again  the 
former  district  attorney's  services  were  secured, 
but  in  January,  1915,  without  public  explana- 
tion, he  was  dropped  from  the  case.  (See  Thaw 
Case.)  Jertane  published  Liquor  Tax  Law  i» 
New  York  (1906). 

J1EB0KB  OF  PBAOVB  (T-U16).  The  as- 
sociate <tf  John  Hues.  He  was  bom  at  Prague 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
After  attending  the  university  of  his  native 
town,  he  continued  his  studies  at  Oxford,  Heidel- 
berg, Cologne,  and  Paris,  where  he  attracted 
attrition  by  his  defense  of  Wiclif.  He  took 
bis  master's  degree  at  Paris  and  taught  there 
and  also  at  Cologne.  After  a  journey  to  Jeru- 
salon  he  retumea  to  Prague  in  1407  and  began 
to  introduce  the  writings  and  opinions  of  Wiclif 
in  his  native  land.  His  reputation  for  learning 
was  so  great  that  his  advice  was  taken  1^ 
Ladislas  II,  King  of  Poland,  with  respect  to  the 
reorganizati«i  of  the  University  of  Cracow  in 
1410.  He  entered  into  the  contest  carried  on 
by  his  friend  Hubs  with  more  zeal  than  judg- 
ment. He  publicly  trampled  the  relics  tmder 
his  feet,  committed  to  prison  the  monks  who 
did  not  share  hia  opinions,  and  even  ordered 
one  of  than  to  be  Uirown  into  Uie  S^ddan. 
When  Hubs  wu  arrested  at  Constance,  Jerome 
hastened  to  defend  him,  but  not  receiving  a  safe- 
conduct,  for  which  he  had  applied,  set  out  to 
return  to  Prague.  He  was  arrested  at  Hirschau, 
April,  1416,  and  conveyed  in  diains  to  Con- 
stance. Here  he  was  cast  into  a  dungeon  and 
placed  on  trial.  After  some  months'  imprison- 
ment he  recanted  his  opinions,  September,  1416, 
but  in  May,  1418,  abjured  his  raomtation  with 
bfHTor,  and  was  burned  at  the  stake,  May  30. 
Consult  William  Gilpin,  Lives  of  John  WieUff 
and  of  the  most  Eminent  of  his  Disciples  (New 
York,  1814),  and  the  life  by  HeUer  (LObeck, 
1835)  and  by  Becker  (NOrdingen,  1868).  See 
Hubs,  John;  Constance,  Council  of. 

JEBAABB,  j«r^rd,  Gbcaqb  Bi^ch  (c.1803- 
63).  A  British  mathonatician,  son  of  a  major 
general.  He  studied  at  Trinity  Coll^^e.  Dublin, 
graduating  B.A.  In  1827.  His  Mathematioai 
Treatises  (1882-^)  and  Bwmty  o»  Besolutiom 
of  Equations  (1869)  marked  hfan  as  Uie  prede* 
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cesaoT  of  Cayley  and  Cockle  among  EngHah 
writers  on  the  theory  of  equationa. 

JSRBOIiDy  jer'old.  DonoLAS  Wileuh  (1803- 
S7).  An  Ei^iah  humorlBt,  bom  in  London, 
niongh  Dou^as  vm  aent  to  school,  he  mostfy 
educated  hinudf,  readinf ,  as  time  went  on,  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  and  the  English  dramatists. 
From  time  to  time  as  a  hoy  he  appeared  on  the 
stage.  He  took  a  child's  part  in  The  Stranger, 
and  acted  in  The  Painter  of  Ghent  in  183S,  and 
played  Master  Stephen  in  Every  Man  in  hie 
uummr  in  184S;  Imt  he  disliked  acting.  In 
1813  he  was  appointed  midshipman  in  the  royal 
navy.  Aftor  uie  Napoletmio  wars  he  found  tm- 
pltqment  in  London  as  a  printM's  apprentice 
and  as  compositor.  After  some  sneeess  at  dra- 
matic criticism  he  began  writing  for  the  stage. 
His  first  comedy,  ifore  Frightmed  than  Hurt, 
written  in  1818,  was  well  received  at  Sadler's 
Wells  Theatre  in  1821.  Beaa  2faeh,  a  three-aot 
comedy  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  gambler 
Biehara  Kasfa  (q.v.),  was  played  at  the  Hay- 
market  and  published  in  1825.  But  hit  great 
success  was  Blaok-Ej/ed  Buean,  which  ran  for 
300  nights  at  the  Surrey  Theatre  in  1829. 
Thereafter  he  wrote  mimy  comedies  and  farcee, 
among  which  are  Time  Worke  Wondere  and  The 
Bubblea  of  a  Day.  In  the  meantime  he  was 
contributihg  essays  and  sketches  to  the  maga- 
zines, from  which  he  made  a  collection,  Men  of 
Character  (1838).  In  1841  he  ioined  Uie  staff 
of  i^unofc,  whore  0rat  mteared  (1840)  the  popu- 
lar OoiuRe  Leotwrea.  £te  became  in  1852  editor 
of  Lloyd's  Weekly  newspaper.  Amtmg  his 
works  are  The  Btory  of  a  Feather  (1844)  and 
The  Chroniolee  of  Olovemook  (1846).  Though 
not  a  great  writer,  Jerrold  was  one  of  the  most 
bnlliant  wits  of  his  time.  Consult  W.  B.  Jer- 
rold, Life  and  Remains  of  Douglas  Jerrold  (Lon- 
don, 1859),  and  W.  C.  Jerrold,  Douglas  Jerrold 
and  Puneh  (New  York,  1911). 

JEHBOLDj  WuXTAic  BuircHABD  (182&-«4K 
An  English  journalist  and  author,  eldest  son 
of  Douglas  Jerrold.  He  was  bom  in  London. 
He  studied  art  and  did  some  good  work  in 
illustration,  but  defective  si^t  compelled  him 
to  abandon  his  profession  for  literature.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1857,  he  became  editor 
of  Lloyd's  W^kly,  a  position  that  he  held  till 
Us  death.  In  tins  paper  Jerrold  advocated  the 
interests  of  the  working  classes.  During  Hke 
Civil  War  in  the  United  States  he  took  the 
side  of  the  North.  He  also  had  a  leading  hand 
in  founding  the  International  Copyright  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  he  was  president.  He  wrote 
four  successful  comedies  and  farces,  of  which  the 
best  known  is  Cool  as  a  Cucumber,  produced  at 
the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  1851.  Of  his  several' 
novels,  Up  and  Down  in  the  World  (1863)  was 
most  read.  Two  solid  works  fmn  his  pen  are 
Life  and  Bemains  o/  Douglas  Jerrold  (1869) 
and  Ufe  of  Napoleon  III  (4  vols.,  1874-82). 

JEB'SET.  The  largest  and  southernmost  of 
the  Channel  Islands  (q.v.),  lying  15  miles  north 
of  the  French  coast,  17  southeast  of  Guernsey, 
and  88  southeast  of  Portland  Bill  ( Map :  France, 
N.,  C  3).  It  is  of  oblong  form,  11  miles  long, 
4  to  6  miles  wide,  with  an  area  of  45  square 
miles.  It  has  a  bold  and  lofty  northern  coast, 
with  picturesque  rocky  inlets,  and  slopes  to  the 
south,  east,  uid  west,  where  it  is  indented  by 
large  open,  sandy  bays.  The  interior  is  mostly 
taUe-land,  well  wooded,  especially  in  the  valleys 
along  the  many  winding  streams  which  intersect 
^  bland.   Various  fruits,  potatoes,  and  t«na- 
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toes  are  important  crops.  Jersey  is  divided  into 
12  pariahea.  The  principal  town.  Saint  Hdiw 
(q.T.),  ia  oimneeted  by  rail  with  Oor^  village 
and  luirbor  on  the  east,  dominated  the  Im* 
posing  medinval  castle  of  Mont  Orgueil ;  and  oo 
the  west  with  the  small,  neat  town  of  Saint 
Auhin,  the  line  also  extending  to  the  Corbiire, 
the  southwest  extremity  of  fhe  island,  where  ia 
a  notable  lighthouse.  A  fine  panoramic  view  of 
the  island  is  obtained  fr«n  La  Hogue  Bie,  or 
Prince's  Tower,  a  building  raised  on  a  prdiia- 
torie  tnmulua.  Jemey  ia  famotu  for  ita  breed 
of  cattle  (cattle  in  191  Innmbered  12.031).  The 
island  gave  its  name  to  New  Jersey  in  1604.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  United  States  consular  agenk 
Pop.,  1891,  64,518;  1901,  52,576;  1011,  51,898. 
Consult;  Noury,  04ologie  de  Jersey  (Paris^ 
1887):  Black,  Guide  to  the  Channel  Islands 
(11th  ed.,  London,  1902} ;  O.  F.  Carey,  Channel 
Islands  (New  York,  1904) ;  J.  E.  Morris,  Chan- 
Mel  Islands  (ih.,  1911). 

TBBSBT,  Ths.  The  hulk  of  a  64-gim  vend 
in  Wailabout  Bxy,  Brooklyn,  used  by  tiie  Brit- 
ish as  a  pris<m  ship  during  the  BevoluUon.  Hie 
ship  was  never  cleaned  and  for  seven  years  was 
a  centre  of  disease.  It  held  1200  prisoners. 
During  her  use  as  a  prison  ship  11,000  are  said 
to  have  died  and  been  buried  on  the  Brooklyn 
shore.  In  1902  the  sunken  hiilk  was  discovered 
during  operations  connected  with  the  building 
of  a  dock  on  the  spot.  Consult  T.  Androe,  The 
Old  Jersey  CapUve  (Boston,  1833),  and  AeooC- 
leotions  of  the  Jersey  PrisonSh^  from  tk* 
Original  Manuscript  of  Captain  Thomas  Drimg, 
One  of  the  Prisoners,  edited  H.  B.  Dawson 
(Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  1865), 

JEBSEY  BLTTE.  An  American  breed  of  large 
domestic  fowls,  having  a  bluish  plumage.  The 
breast  and  fluff  are  li^t  blue ;  hadtle  and  sickles, 
blue  black;  feet,  dark  blue.  They  are  not 
popular,  either  u  table  fowls  or  as  egg  pro- 
ducers, ^t  are  hardy  and  earily  kept. 

JBBSBY  CATTIJ!.   See  Cattlk. 

JEBSXT  Crnr.  The  second  largest  city  <^ 
New  Jersey,  and  the  county  seat  of  Hudson 
County;  an  important  railroad  terminal  point 
and  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  centre 
(Map:  New  Jersey,  D  2).  It  is  on  the  penin- 
sula formed  by  the  Hudson  River  on  the  east  and 
the  Hadcensack  VAvet  and  Newark  Bay  <m  tlio 
west  and  is  opposite  New  York  City,  emnected 
by  steam  ferries  and  the  passenger  tunnels  c/l 
the  Hudstm  and  Manhattan  Railrnid.  The  M(Kr* 
ris  OaOal  has  its  eastern  terminus  In  the  city. 
The  Central  of  New  Jersey,  the  Erie,  the  Feam- 
sylvania,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  Uie  West  Shore 
railroads,  whose  depots  are  used  by  a  number  of 
other  roads,  also  terminate  here.  The  steamers 
of  several  transatlantic  steamship  companiee 
sail  from  this  port. 

The  city  occupies  an  area  erf  12,288  acres  and 
ineludea  t&x.  small  parks  which  comprise  about 
20  acres,  and  a  new  county  park  of  200  acres. 
It  has  good  electric-railway  service,  the  lines 
connecting  with  Newark,  the  Oranges,  Ruther- 
ford, Passaic,  Paterson,  and  towns  in  Hudson 
and  Bergen  counties.  There  are  veiy  few  un- 
paved  streets  in  Jersey  City.  Many  of  the 
avenues  on  the  hill  section  back  of  the  main 
portion  are  notewwtiiy  for  beautiful  residence*. 
In  the  western  part  of  the  city  is  the  magniflccnt 
Hudson  Boulevard,  which  extends  through  the 
entire  length  of  Hudson  County,  14  miles,  and  6 
miles  into  Bei^^  County.  Since  the  ecnnple- 
tion  of  the  Hudson  tunneb  this  avenue  is  bdiy 
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flUed  with  apartmenta.  Among  the  more  promi- 
nent buildings  are  the  city  hail,  with  a  soldiers' 
and  sailors'  mrauunent;  the  Fourth  Regiment 
Armory;  man^  new  public  schools;  St.  Francis, 
Christ,  and  city  hospitals;  a  new  post  office; 
the  public  library,  containing  over  100,000  vol- 
umes; a  courthouse  erected  in  1910  at  a  cost 
of  $3,300,000;  a'  historical  museum,  in  which  are 
preserved  many  Colonial  documents  of  interest; 
and  the  People's  Palace*  a  nonsectarian  amuse- 
ment institution  built  hy  Joseph  Bdilbank  and 

g resented  to  the  First  Congrwational  Church, 
t.  Peter's  College  (Roman  Cat£olic),  opened  in 
1878  and  at  present  attended  by  about  450  stu- 
dents, is  a  well-known  institution  of  learning. 
Besides  15  parochial  schools,  which  provide  for 
12,500  pupils,  there  are  in  the  city  34  public  ele- 
mentary schools  and  2  hi^h  schools  with  accom- 
modations for  38,000  pupils  and  having  a  prop- 
erty  valuation  of  $5,800,000.  There  are  several 
convents  and  a  full  eauipment  of  asylums, 
homes,  and  other  charitaole  institutions. 

Jersey  City  is  almost  inclosed  by  water,  thus 
affording  excellent  docking  facilities,  which, 
with  its  railroad  connections,  have  aided  ita  de- 
velopment as  a  shipping  and  receiving  point, 
though  officially  it  has  no  identity  as  a  separate 
port,  since  its  returns  are  included  in  those  of 
the  customs  district  of  New  York.  It  has  also 
large  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  Intensts 
and  extensive  manufactures.  The  Pennsylvania 
and  Erie  railroads  have  large  grain  elevators 
here,  and  there  are  plants  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  Colgate  and  Company, 
and  the  Lorillard  tobacco  factories,  which  rank 
with  the  largest.  Among  products  of  other 
industrial  establishments  are  candles,  crucibles, 
lead  pencils,  patent  iron  dump  carts,  gas  en- 
gines, compressed  gas,  glass,  ioc<nnotives,  rail- 
road cars,  iron  and  ste^,  zinc,  copper,  boilers, 
planing  mill,  foundry  and  maehincHshop  prod- 
ucts, chemicals,  paints,  paper  boxes,  canned 
soups,  motion-picture  films,  cordage,  oakum, 
jewelry^  and  pottery. 

Jersey  City  was  the  first  large  city  in  the 
East  to  institute  a  ccHnmission  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  in  1013  superseded  the  former  ad- 
ministration. It  was  adopted  in  April,  1913, 
and  the  first  primary  election  was  held  in  M^. 
The  number  of  persons  desiring  office  was  re- 
duced to  10,  ana  in  the  final  election,  held  in 
June,  five  ctHnmissioners  were  chosen.  These 
then  assumed  the  control  of  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment. They  are  elected  for  four  years,  and 
one  of  their  number  is  chosen  mayor.  He  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  $5500.  The  other  four  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  are  paid  $5000  a  year. 
Thcry  are  known  aa  the  conmiismoners  of  public 
safety,  of  streets  and  public  Improvements,  of 
revenue  and  finance,  and  of  parks  and  property. 
These  men  have  legislative  as  well  as  executive 
power,  and  the  laws  made  by  them  are  known 
as  ordinances.  The  board  of  education  consists 
of  13  members,  one  from  each  city  ward  and  one 
at  large,  appointed  by  the  executive.  The  city 
appropriated,  in  1914,  $3,707,500,  of  which 
$273,000  went  to  the  dqwrtaient  of  public  af- 
fairs, $82,000  to  revenue  and  finance,  $551,000 
to  streets  an^  public  improvements,  $1,306,000 
to  public  safety,  $183,000  to  parks  and  public 
property,  $549,907  for  schools,  and  $19,000  for 
the  municipal  law  department. 

Pop.,  1860,3866;  1900,206,433;  1905,232,699; 
1910,  267,779;  1914  (U.  S.  eat.),  293,921. 
In  1638  Abraham  Isaacson  Planck,  a  Dutch- 


man, bought  land  on  which  Jersey  City 
stands,  ^ter  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  an- 
oUier  Dutchman,  Michael  Pauw,  and  from  him 
the  old  name  Paulus  Hoeck,  or  Hook,  was  de- 
rived. In  1776  fortifications  were  thrown  up 
here  by  the  Americans,  but  were  captured  later 
in  the  year  (September)  by  the  British.  On 
Aug.  19,  1779,  Lieut  Col.  Henry  Lee,  "Light 
Horse  Harry,"  witl\  about  200  moi,  suniriMd 
the  English  garrison,  and,  with  a  loss  of  only 
two  killed  and  three  wounded,  secured  159  pris- 
oners, partially  destroyed  the  works,  and  re- 
turned in  safety.  The  exploit  is  regarded  as  ime 
of  the  most  brilliant  feats  of  the  Revolution. 
The  British  retook  the  place  and  remained  in 
possession  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1804 
a  town  was  laid  out  and  incorporated  as  the 
city  of  Jersey.  In  1820  it  was  reincorporated, 
this  time  as  Jersey  City,  but  did  not  bec<Mue  a 
distinct  mnnidpauty  until  1838.  Bergen  and 
Hudson  were  annexed  in  1860  and  Greenville  in 
1873,  and  a  new  charter  was  secured  in  1880. 
Consult:  S.  A.  Green,  "Capture  of  Paulus  Hook," 
in  Historioal  Maffatsine,  vol.  iv  (2d  ser.,  Mor- 
risania,  N.  Y.,  1868) ;  Alexander  McLean,  Hit- 
tory  of  Jersey  City  (Jersey  City,  1895) ;  H.  P. 
Eaton,  Jeraey  City  and  its  Historic  Bites  (ib., 
1899);  W.  G.  Muirheid  (ed.),  Jersey  City  of 
To-Day  (2d  ed.,  lb.,  1910) ;  Daniel  Van  Winkle, 
"Powles  Hoek  and  Old  Jersey  City,"  in  His- 
torical Society  of  Hudson  County  Papers,  No.  9 
(ib.,  1913). 

JERSEY  SHOBE.  A  borough  in  Lycoming 
Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  15  miles 
west  \s7  south  of  Williamsport,  on  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania railroads  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  G  4). 
It  is  located  in>  a  forming  district  and  has  rail- 
road shops,  cigar  factories,  a  foundry,  and  a  large 
silk  miU.    Pop.,  1900,  3070;  1010,  5381. 

JEB^EYVTLLE.  A  city  and  the  county 
seat  of  Jersey  Co.,  111.,  66  miles  southwest  of 
Springfield,  on  the  Chicago,  Peoria,  and  St. 
Louis  and  the  Chicago  and  Alton  railroads 
(Map:  Illinois,  D  7).  It  has  a  Carnegie  library 
and  a  fine  courthouse.  The  county  fair  grounds 
are  located  here.  The  city  is  the  centre  of  a 
fertile  agricultural  re^on,  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  i^odnce,  fruit,  grain,  -  live 
stodc,  etc.,  and  has  manufactories  of  shoes. 
Settled  in  1830,  it  was  first  incorporated  in 
1867.  The  government  is  administered  under 
a  revised  charter  of  1897,  which  provides  for  a 
mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  council.  Jersey- 
ville  owns  its  water  works.  Pop.,  1900,  3517; 
1910,  4113. 

JEB.U'SAIiEK  ( Heb.  YiriLshAlayim,  Gk. 
l^pwmKiiity  HieroumMm,  Lat.  HieroaolyvM). 
The  chief  city  of  Palestine  (Hap:  Palestine, 
C  4).  The  name  is  of  great  antiquity,  being 
found  on  seven  of  the  Tell  el-Amama  letters 
written  by  Abdi-chiba,  ruler  of  the  city,  to  his 
master,  Amenophis  IV  of  Egypt,  c.1400  B.C. 

(See  AuABNA  Lettebs.)  The  original  form  as 
found  on  these  tablets  was  Urusaiim.  On  the 
inscriptions  of  the  Assyrian  kings  it  is  spelled 
VrusfUimmu.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  un- 
certain. In  the  early  period  of  their  occupation 
of  Canaan  the  Hebrews  also  called  it  "the  city 
of  the  Jebusites"  or  "Jehus"  (Judg.  xix.  10-11). 
The  fortified  part  of  the  old  Jebusite  city  was 
also  called  Zion  (cf.  2  Sam.  v.  7).  The  city  re- 
built on  the  old  site  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian 

(136  A.D.)  was  named  by  him  MXitt  Capitolina, 
but  the  ancient  name  continued  in  use.  The  Mo- 
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bammedaiM  call  it  el-Kuda  (tlie  holy).  See 
special  map  with  Pai^tinb. 

The  Kodem  City.  The  dome  of  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  located  in  lat.  31*  46' 
45"  N.,  long.  35'  13'  25"  E.  The  city  is  distant 
33  miles  from  the  Mediterranean  and  15  miles 
from  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is 
sitiuted  on  a  spur  from  the  main  ridge  or 
watershed  of  Palestine,  which  runs  ont  east- 
ward for  m  mile  and  a  half  and  then  deflects  to 
the  south  for  nearly  the  same  distance.  On 
three  sides — east,  south,  and  southwest — the 
city  is  bounded  by  deep  ravines.  The  plateau 
thus  formed  was  originally  broken  by  minor 
valleys  and  hills.  The  highest  summit  was  at 
the  southwest  an^e.  Between  this  broad  west- 
ern hill  and  Uie  eastern  part  of  the  ^ur  was  a 
ytiSey — the  l^rropcaon  (i.e.,  the  cheese  makers). 
Ilie  eastern  hill,  with  several  distinct  summita, 
was  somewhat  long  and  narrow,  sinking  rapidly 
at  its  southern  end.  The  three  valleys,  the 
EJdron  on  the  east,  the  Tyropceon  in  the  middle, 
and  that  of  Hinnom  on  the  sontii  and  west,  of 
the  western  hill,  unite  south  of  the  city.  At 
their  junction  the  elevation  is  about  2000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  summit  of  the  weatern  hill 
is  over  2600  feet  above  sea  level,  that  of  the 
eastern  somewhat  less.  For  its  water  supply 
Jerusalflm  depends  mainly  on  artificial  pools  to 
which  water  is  bron^t  from  a  distance  or  on 
cisterns  which  conserve  the  water  of  the  rainy 
season.  The  only  perennial  spring  is  the  Vir- 
gin's Fountain,  called  Oihon  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, located  in  the  Kidron  valley  about  one- 
third  of  a  mile  north  of  the  junction  of  the 
Uiree  valleys.  At  the  jimction  there  is  another 
spring,  Bir  Eyub  (Job's  well),  called  En  Rogel 
in  the  Old  Testament,  whidi,  however,  is  sup- 
plied by  the  surface  drainage  of  the  valley  and 
fails  during-  the  dry  season  of  the  year.  The 
upper  portion,  of  the  TyropcDon  and  several 
minor  ravines  are  now  almost  entirely  obliter- 
ated by  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  3000  ^^rs' 
checkered  history.  The  climate  of  the  city  is 
not  unhealthful,  but  the  unsatisfactory  sanitary 
conditions  produce  frequrat  outbreaks  of  fever 
and  other  ^idonics.  llie  mean  annual  temper- 
ature is  about  62',  the  estrones  being  20*  and 
112*.  The  annual  rainfall  averages  a  Tittle  over 
23  inches.  The  Jerusalem  of  to-day  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  long  and  tortuous  wall,  built  by 
Soliman  the  Magnificent  in  the  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century  and  practically  coinciding 
with  t^e  fortifications,  of  the  city  at  the  time 
of  the  Crusades.  The  wall  is  surmounted  1^  38 
towers  and  is  pierced  hj  eight  sates,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  the  Ja&  Gate  on  the 
west>  tiie  Damascus  Gate  on  the  north,  and  the 
new^  opened  Gate  of  Abd-ul-Hafnid,  a  short 
distuice  north  of  the  Jaffa  Gate.  The  inner  city 
is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  Mohammedans 
occupy  the  northeast^Ti  and  largest  portion  ad- 

J'oining  the  Haram  esh-Sherif;  the  Armenians 
ive  in  the  southwest,  the  Jews  iu  the  southeast, 
and  the  Christians  in  the  northwest  adjoining 
the  outer  city.  The  town  is  laid  out  irrWularly, 
and  the  space  is  unequally  disMbated.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  tortuous,  and  dirty.  The 
Jerusalem  of  the  present,  with  its  mercantile 
houses,  hotels,  stores,  various  educational  and 
philanthropicai  institutions,  has  very  little  sug- 
RestiDg  the  city  of  the  past.  The  historical  In- 
terest of  the  cil7  centres  around  the  Haram  esh- 
Sherif  (the  site  of  the  temple;  see  Tsmple  at 
Jbumlbh;  Ohab,  M08QUK  OF),  Uie  church  of 


the  Holy  S«»nlchre,  and  the  Via  Dolorosa  (q.v.). 
Of  the  modem  religious  edifices  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Latin  patriarchal  church,  the  German 
church  of  the  Redeemer,  the  French  church  of 
Sainte-Anne,  the  Coptic  and  the  Franciscan 
monasteries,  and  the  Armenian  patriarchal 
buildings.  The  outer  town,  which  has  grown  up 
since  1868  to  the  northwest  of  the  old  city, 
oontains  many  Christian  ehurehes  and  hospiees, 
hospitals,  schools,  missions,  and  monasteries,  as 
well  as  consulates  and  many  private  residences. 
In  the  neighborhood  are  a  number  of  Jewish  ctA- 
onies.  In  regard  to  sanitary  conditions  tiie 
outer  city  is  not  above  Jerusalem  proper.  The 
city  is  connected  by  carriage  roads  with  Jaffa, 
Bethlehem,  Hebron,  and  Jericho,  and  by  a 
narrow-gauge  railway  line  (54  miles),  iterated 
by  a  French  company,  witii  Jaffa.  The  chief 
industry  of  Jeruulem  is  the  manufacture  of 
articles  from  olive  wood  and  mother-of-pearl. 
The  trade  is  chiefiy  in  the  bands  of  the  Jews. 
Administratively  the  city  is  the  capital  of  a 
sanjak  and  has  two  councils,  in  which  the  recog- 
nized religious  conununities  are  represent^. 
Jerusalem  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  a 
Greek  Catholic,  and  an  Armenian  patriarch,  an 
Anglican  btsbw,  and  numerous  eonsnls.  The 
permanent  population,  which  has  been  increasing 
rapidly  during  recent  years,  is  estimated  at 
60,000  to  60,000,  of  whom  the  Jews  constitute 
over  one-half,  the  Mohammedans  exceeding  7000, 
and  the  Christians  numbering  over  10,000.  The 
annual  number  of  pilgrims  and  tourists  is  esti- 
mated at  an  average  of  16,000. 

The  Ancient  and  Uedlteral  City.  Of  the 
history  of  Jerusalem  up  to  the  time  of  David 
veiy  litUe  is  known.  The  notices  in  the  Tell 
el-Amama  liters  and  the  statonent  in  Gen. 
xiv.  18  only  show  that  it  was  a  place  of  tame 
importance  long  before  the  Hebrew  occupation. 
The  account  of  the  conquest  of  tiie  region  south 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  ( Judg.  L  8, 
21,  in  which  verse  8  seems  to  be  a  late  gloss, 
and  verse  21  is  to  be  corrected  according  to 
Josh.  XV.  63)  shows  that  the  city  was  too 
strongly  fortified  to  be  taken.  With  this  the 
other  ancient  reference  (Jmlg.  xix.  10-\i) 
agrees.  It  remained  a  Jebusite  dty  until  ito 
capture  by  David.  Its  King,  Adoni  Zed^,  was 
captured,  it  is  true,  by  Joshua  at  the  battle  of 
Makkedah  (Josh.  x.  5-26),  but  the  city  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Canaanites. 

When  David  became  King  over  all  Israel  (2 
Sam.  V.  1  et  seq.),  he  discerned  the  advantages 
of  Jerusalem  and  determined  to  make  it  bis 
capital  ud  sanctuary.  He  suooseded  in  taking 
it  frmn  the  Jcbusites  and  at  set  about  Im- 
proving and  fortifying  it  as  the  seat  of  his 
lEingdom  (2  Sam.  v.  &-12).  Soon  after  he  re- 
moved thither  the  ark  of  Jehovah  fnxn  its  ob- 
scurity at  Kirjath-Jearim  (2  Sam.  vi;  1  Chron. 
zi.  4-0).  On  the  basis  of  the  description  by 
Josephus  (Jewish  War,  v,  4,  1)  the  long-current 
opinion  has  been  that  the  eitadd  taken  by  Darid 
and  the  cify  which  be  walled  and  improved 
occupied  the  hi^  southwestern  hiH  But  ex* 
cavations  and  discoveries  of  remains  of  old 
walls  and  other  ancient  structures  during  the 
past  40  years  have  resulted  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  body  of  evidence  wbidi  necessitates  an 
entirely  different  view.  This  newer  view  alone 
agrees  with  the  incidental  topographical  no- 
tices in  the  Old  Testament.  The  dtadel  of  the 
Jebusites  was  on  Ophel,  the  southern  part  of 
the  eastern  hill,  east  of  the  l^n^KBon  vall^. 
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Between  it  and  the  other  summit  to  the  north, 
which  was  later  occupied  by  the  temple,  but 
was  then  used  as  a  threshing  floor  (of.  2  Sam. 
xxiT.  16-26;  1  Cbron.  xxi.  18-30;  zxiL  1;  2 
ChTML  iii  1 ) ,  lay  a  depression,  afterward  grad- 
ually filled  up  by  later  building  operations.  It 
was  thus  isolated  on  all  sides.  At  the  foot  <^ 
its  eastern  slope  was  the  only  natural  spring  in 
the  vicinity,  anciently  called  Oihon  (1  Kings  i. 
33,  38,  46;  2  Chron.  zxxii.  30;  zxxiii.  30),  after- 
ward named  the  Virgin's  Fountain,  while  the 
surrounding  hills  and  valleys  were  waterless. 
The  slopes  were  steep  and  easily  fortified.  The 
exact  location  of  David's  palace  and  other  build- 
ings (cf.  Neh.  iii.  16)  is  not  known,  nor  the 
enent  of  the  fortifications  built  by  him.  This 
hill,  ori^nally  called  ZUm,  now  became  known 
also  as  the  City  irf  David.  It  is  probable  that 
the  TjTopatai  'vall^  to  the  west  and  the  south- 
ern and  eastern  slopes  of  the  western  hill  were 
settled  to  some  extent.  David  or  Solomon  may 
have  thrown  a  wall  (the  first  wall  of  Josephus' 
description)  about  these  settlements,  though  no 
satisfactory  evidence  of  this  is  at  hand.  This 
wall  ran  about  due  west  from  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  temple  hill  as  far  as  the  northwert 
corner  of  the  southwestern  hill;  then,  tumii^ 
southward  and  swinging  around  the  southmi 
slopes  of  this  bill,  it  crossed  over  to  the  south 
of  Ophel,  there  joining  the  fortifications  of  the 
City  of  David.  The  chief  feature  of  David's 
fortifications  was  Millo  (literally  "filling," 
probably  a  rampart  or  embankment  constructed 
flUinff  in  between  retaining  walls),  often 
mentioned,  but  not  yet  idmtifieid. 

What  David  began  his  son  Solomon  enlarged. 
On  the  hill  north  of  the  scHnewbat  small  and 
unpretentious  palace  of  David  he  built  a  series 
of  buildings  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  hitherto 
unknown  in  Israel.  After  the  necessary  leveling 
of  the  surface,  which  involved  the  partial  filling 
vp  of  the  depression  between  Zitm  and  the  north- 
em  hill,  and  the  laying  of  the  substnicturefl, 
especiaily  heavy  retaining  walls  on  the  south, 
west,  and  east  faces  of  t£e  north  hill,  Solomon 
built  (1)  a  new  royal  palace  with  its  adjonets 
and  (2)  a  sanctuary  or  temple.  The  palace  was 
a  CMnplex  of  buildings  consisting  of  the  house 
of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,  constructed  of  cedar 
pillars  and  beams,  50  cubits  wide,  100  long,  and 
30  high,  a  throne  hall,  30  X50  cubits,  with  porti- 
coes, and  the  palace  proper  or  royal  dwelling; 
somewhere  near  were  apartments  built  for  his 
Eerptian  queen  and  also  the  prism  (1  Kings 
TfiT  1-12;  Jer.  xxxii.  2;  Neh.  iU.  26-^. 
These  bnUdinga  were  arranged  in  the  order 
given  from  south  to  north,  the  house  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon  bein^  nearest  David's  old 
palace  the  rofal  dwelling  being  nearest  the 
temple.  They  were  not  all  on  the  same  level, 
but  were  on  successive  terraces,  the  palace 
occupying  the  highest.  On  a  still  higher  ele- 
vation &an  tiie  palace  were  the  courts  and 
buildings  of  the  tonple.  The  temple  (see  I 
Kings  vi  and  vii.  13-60)  was  built  on  the  nte 
of  the  tiireshing  fioor  of  Araunah  ( 1  Chron.  zxii. 
1).  The  main  building  was  of  great  beauty, 
though  comparatively  small  (20  X  60  cubits, 
exclusive  of  the  vestibule  or  porch  and  the  side 
diambers,  1  Kings  vi.  3-6),  of  stone  and  cedar. 
At  the  entrance  stood  two  laige  bronze  pillars 
al  symbolic  significance  (1  Kingg  rii.  16-22). 
It  was  snrroimded  by  a  court  in  which  woe 
the  altar  of  burnt  offerings  and  tha  great  molten 
SM  or  reservoir  (1  Kings  vii.  »-12,  28-47).  A 


passageway  led  from  the  court  to  the  palace 
below  (2  Kings  xi.  13,  16;  xvi.  18).  At  the 
dedication  of  the  temple  the  ark  was  "brought 
up"  from  the  City  of  David  (1  Kings  viii.  1,  3; 
ei.  ix.  24)  to  the  new  sanctnaty.  To  the  t^ple 
mount,  now  considered  the  dwdling  place  of 
Yahw^  laraePs  God,  the  name  Zion  was  trans* 
ferred  <ef.  Amos  i.  2;  MIe.  It.  2;  Isa.  viii.  IB, 
etc.).  The  temple  and  palace  area  were  tai- 
circled  by  a  stnmg  wall.  The  city  of  8ol<Hnon 
was  thus  larger  and  more  magnificent  than  that 
of  David.  'Die  great  buildings  and  main  forti- 
fieatitms  were  still  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  on  the 
eastern  hills.  Thence  the  city  gradually  spread 
westward,  covering  the  slopes  of  the  lyrop<Bon 
valley  and  the  western  hills.  With  the  secession 
of  the  northern  tribes  from  the  rule  (rf  the  house 
of  David  (c.983  B.O.)  Jerusalem's  importaaee 
was  diminished.  For  nearly  two  centuries  i( 
was  barely  able  to  hold  its  own.  It  was  cap> 
tured  several  times,  and  not  until  the  prosper* 
ous  reigns  of  Uzxiah  and  his  son  Jotham  (2 
Chron.  xxvi,  xxvii )  were  extensive  improve- 
ments  undertaken.  Ther  greaUy  strengUieied 
tiie  fortifications  Inr  builcung  strong  towers  near 
the  gates  and  at  the  comers  of  the  wall.  Hese- 
kiah  (e.720-68d  B.C.),  having  rebelled  against 
Sennacherib,  Kin^  of  Assyria,  and  realizing  that 
his  capital  was  likely  to  be  besic^ied  by  the  As- 
syrian invaders,  paid  especial  attention  to  the 
fortifications  and  the  water  supply.  In  place  of 
the  extramural  siu'face  conduit  that  conducted 
the  waters  of  Gibtm  along  the  eastern  and  then 
across  to  the  western  nak  of  Ophxi  be  had  an 
ondergfound  conduit  tunneled  a  dlstanoe  of 
1700  feet  to  convey  the  water  of  Oihon  to  the 
Pool  (or  reservoir)  of  Siloam,  on  tiie  southirast 
slope  of  Ophel,  near  the  mouth  of  the  TyropcDon 
valley.  This  conduit  was  discovered  in  1886  by 
Dr.  Schick.  An  old  Hebrew  inscription  on  the 
wall  of  the  tunnel  about  26  feet  from  the  Pool 
of  Siloam  tells  of  the  meeting  of  the  two  par- 
ties of  worlcmai  working  towards  each  other 
in  cmtstmetiiuf  the  tonnel.  (See  Siloak.) 
The  pool  was  hewn  out  of  the  rook  and  meas- 
ured 71  feet  north  and  south  by  76  feet  eut 
and  west.  Stone  steps  led  down  to  it.  Lower 
down  the  valley  H^ekiah  constructed  a  new 
reservoir  to  hold  the  overflow  of  Siloam.  Walls 
and  fortifications  for  the  protection  of  these 
works  were  also  erected  (cf.  Isa.  xxii.  7-11; 
2  Kings  XX.  20;  2  Ohron.  zxxii.  6;  2  Kings 
XXV.  4).  Doubtless  tiie  cit^  by  this  time  con- 
tained also  numerous  dstems  for  holding  mx^ 
face  water.  The  surplus  waters  of  Siloam  -were 
used  for  the  n^al  gardens  about  the  southon 
dope  of  Ophel.  Sennadierib  did  not  lay  regular 
si«ge  to  Jerusalem,  and  for  nearly  100  years 
after  Hezekiah  the  city  was  in  comparative 
peace.  Samaria  had  been  captured  in  722  B.O., 
and  Jerusalem  was  now  without  a  rival  in 
Palestine,  though  Judah  was  but  a  vassal  state 
of  the  Asnnrian  Empire^  the  idty  grew;  in  the 
reign  of  Joriah  (639-608  B.a)  we  read  of  a 
"second  quarter"  of  the  town  (2  Kings  xxii.  14: 
Zeph.  i.  10),  and  the  mention  of  numerous  gates 
in  Jeremiah  and  in  Nehemiah's  account  of  his 
reconstruction  of  the  old  walls  makes  it  likely 
that  by  the  time  of  the  capture  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar the  city  wall  inclosed  the  "second  quar- 
ter" as  well  as  the  southwestern  and  eastern 
hills.  This  wall,  perhaps  began  by  Hesddah 
(see  above),  probably  extended  westward  from 
tiie  temple  area,  which  was  alrea^  well  fortt- 
fled,  alcoig  Idle  line  of  Josephus'  second  wall 
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(Jmoiah  War,  v,  4,  2).  After  submitting  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  (507  B.O.),  the  city  rebelled  and 
in  S87-586  sustained  a  long  and  terrible  si^ 
of  one  year,  Ave  months,  and  seven  days.  On 
it*  capture  the  temple  wae  burned,  the  walla 
broken  down,  the  ci^  laid  in  ruins,  and  the 
best  part  of  the  praiuation  deported  (2  Kinn 
xxiT  and  zzv;  abo  Jeremiah  and  EsekiM, 
pasmm). 

For  50  years  the  oily  wa«  a  desolation.  In 
536  B.O.  Cyrus  gave  permission  to  the  Jews  in 
Babylonia  to  return  to  Palestine.  Upward  of 
60,000  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 
But  as  the  royal  decree  had  contained  no  per- 
mission to  rebuild  the  city  walls,  the  second 
temple,  on  the  same  site  aa  the  old  one,  but  leaa 

Sretentious,  and  conmleted  about  616,  wu  at 
rst  without  walls  (Ezra  i-vi;  see  also  IBhggal 
and  Zech.  i-viii).  No  permanent  Bucoew  In 
walling  the  city  that  again  began  to  grow  up 
near  the  temple  was  achieved  until  the  arrivid 
of  Nehemiah  (c.446  b.c.}  as  royal  governor. 
This  energetic  man  retraced  and  rebuilt  the  old 
wall  of  preSxilie  days  in  the  remarlcaUy  short 
time  of  62  days,  putting  the  whole  available 
population  at  work.  The  description  contained 
in  Neh.  ii.  12-16  and  iii  is  an  invaluable  source 
for  the  topography  of  the  old  city,  but  details 
must  be  omitted  here.  The  city  area  thus  walled 
in  being  sparsely  inhabited,  Nehemiah  persuaded 
many  to  talce  up  their  residence  there  (xi.  1 
et  seq.)-  The  adoption  of  Ezra's  "book  of  the 
la*,"  corresponding  practically  to  the  "priestly" 
portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  as  the  constitution  of 
the  cfHumunity  c<»npleted  the  transition  from 
the  old  Hebrew  religion  to  Judaism,  and  of 
Judaism  Jerusalem  now  became  the  bmuA.  For< 
eigners  were,  as  far  as  possible,  ududed  from 
citizenship.  (See  Ezra  ix-x  and  Neh.  Ix-xlU.) 
In  Nehemiah's  restoration  the  old  palaces  of  the 
prefoilic  city  were  not  rebuilt. 

From  Neh^iah  to  Alexander's  conquest  of  the 
East,  Jerusalem  enjoyed  a  century  of  quiet  pros- 
perity under  Persian  rule.  Whether  the  con- 
queror visited  the  eily  is  doubtful.  For  100 
^^rs  after  Alexander,  Jerusalem  waa  subject 
to  Egypt,  and  though  Ptolony  I  is  said  to 
have  worked  some  devastation  (Joeephus,  Ant^ 
xii,  1 ) ,  this  century  was  one  of  prosperity.  The 
high  priest  Simon  XI  (c.220-200  B.c.}  was  an 
able  ruler  and  did  much  to  improve  the  city 
(Bee  Ecclus.  1.  1-4).  In  197  b.c.  Jerusalem 
passed  to  the  control  of  the  Groco-Syrian  King- 
dcm  of  Antiodi.  The  growth  of  a  liberal  Hd- 
lenistic  party  in  Jerusalem  and  the  opposition 
it  rtirred  up  led  to  troublous  times.  At  the 
accession  of  Antioehus  IV  Epiphanes  (176  B.O.), 
Jason,  a  monber  of  the  pro-Greek  party,  was 
appointed  high  priest,  and  a  gymnasium  was 
erMted  in  Jerusalem.  These  measures  enraged 
the  conservative  element,  and  so  bitter  was  the 
opposition  tiiat  Antioehus  IV  in  168  b.o.  deter- 
mined to  put  an  end  to  the  Jewish  faith.  Great 
massacres  took  place  in  Jerusalem,  the  walla 
were  broken  down,  a  stnoig  fortress,  called  the 
Akra.  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  City  of  David, 
waa  filled  with  a  Syrian  garrison,  and  finally, 
in  December,  168,  uie  temple  was  defiled,  the 
altar  polluted  by  sacrifice  of  swine  and  by  the 
erection  thereon  of  an  altar  (or  statue)  to  Jupi- 
ter. This  was  the  "abomination  of  desolation" 
(cf.  Dan.  xi.  31;  1  Mace,  i;  2  Mace,  iii-vii;  and 
Josephus,  Ant.,  xii,  6,  1-4).  After  the  first 
victories  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  a  priest  of  a 
family  called  ^wnumiean,  and  hu  brothers. 


the  temple  was  purified,  worship  restored  (165 
B.C.),  and  the  temple  hill  strongly  fortified.  In 
142  B.C.  the  Syrian  garrison  evacuated  the  Akra, 
or  fortress  of  the  City  of  David,  south  of  the 
tonple  (1  Maoc.  xiii.  49-63).  The  Jews,  under 
the  leadership  of  Simcm  Maoeabaus,  now  restored 
and  greatly  strengthoied  the  (dd  walla  ( 1  Maoe. 
xiv.  37).  One  great  change  was  wrought  by 
Simon  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  city. 
The  hill  on  which  the  old  City  of  David  had 
stood  was  leveled  and  greatly  reduced  in  height 
so  as  to  make  the  t^ple  hill  command  the 
whole  eastern  part  of  the  city.  The  result  was 
that  the  depression  between  the  two  eastern 
hills  was  now  entirely  filled  up,  and  its  exiatenoe 
was  soon  entirely  forgotten  (JosG^ihus,  J«m»h 
War,  T,  4,  1,  according  to  the  correct  Interpre- 
tation). 

Under  the  HasmonBsans  Jerusalem  entered  on 
an  unprecedented  era  of  prosperity.  It  was  now 
the  great  pilgrim  shrine  of  the  Jewish  world. 
A  palace  was  built  on  the  hills  west  of  the  tem- 
ple mount,  the  Tyropoeon  valley  being  bridged 
to  permit  of  easy  access  to  the  temple.  The 
tower  of  Hammeah  (Neh.  iii.  1)  nwthwest  of 
the  temple  was  also  greatly  strengthened.  Hie 
capture  of  the  city  by  Pompey  (63  B.c.)  entailed 
no  serious  disaster.  The  acme  of  prosperity 
was  attained  under  Herod  the  Great  (37  B.c). 
Besides  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  temple 
on  a  scale  truly  magnificent,  involving  the  ex- 
penditure of  vast  sums  of  money,  he  built  the 
Xystus,  an  open  place  surrounded  by  a  ^lery 
beneath  the  palace  of  the  Hasmonseans,  his  own 
great  jpalaoe  on  the  western  side  of  the  western 
hill,  with  its  three  massive  towers  Phasael,  Hip- 
pieus,  and  Ibuiamne,  tiie  large  resraroir  Am^- 
dalon  north  of  the  palace,  a  hippodrome  prob- 
ably south  of  the  t^ple  mount,  and  a  theatre 
siHuewhere  in  the  south  part  of  the  city.  In 
addition  to  these  great  works  many  minor  im- 

trrovonents  were  made,  such  as  paving,  draining, 
eveling,  and  the  general  strengthening  of  the 
fortifications.  Other  improvanents  were  under- 
taken after  Herod's  day,  such  as  the  palaces 
built  by  the  rc^al  family  of  Adiabene  on  the 
southern  extension  of  the  temple  hiU  (Josephus, 
Jmnah  War,  iv,  9,.  11 ;  t,  6,  1 ;  vi,  6,  3),  the  en- 
largement of  the  Hasmoiuean  palace  by  Agrippa 
II  in  62  A.D.  (Josephus,  Ant.,  xx,  8,  11),  and 
the  third  wall,  b^un  by  Agrippa  I  (41-44  aj}.), 
completed  shortly  before  the  siege  by  the  Ro- 
mans, rendered  necessary  by  the  growth  of  the 
eity  to  the  nwthwest  and  mnth.  BaA  was  the 
Jerusalem  of  New  Testament  times.  According 
to  Josephus,  the  different  quarters  of  the  eitv 
were  known  aa  ( 1 )  the  upper  city,  i.e.,  the  Um 
southwest  hill;  (2)  the  temple  area;  (3)  ue 
lower  city  or  Akra,  the  portion  of  the  eastern 
hill  south  of  the  temple  bill;  (4)  the  new  city, 
or  Bezetha,  i.e.,  the  quarter  north  of  the  temple 
hill;  and  (6)  the  northern  quarter,  i.e.,  north 
of  tiie  old  (first)  wall  and  west  of  the  tem[de 
(of.  Josephus,  Jmnth  War,  v,  4,  1). 

This  cily,  with  its  beautiful  palaces  and  more 
beautiful  temple,  waa  laid  in  ruins  in  the  ttr- 
rible  si^e  and  capture  by  the  Romans  under 
Titus  in  70  aj>.  (cf.  Josephus,  Jmoiak  War, 
books  v,  vi,  and  vii,  I,  1).  Only  a  few  rem- 
nants of  the  western  fortifications  were  left 
standing.  With  this  catastrophe  the  history  of 
ancient  Jerusalem  came  to  its  close. 

The  History  and  Topography  of  Modem 
Jerusalem.  For  60  years  Jerusalon  was  prac- 
tically in  ruins.    About  130  the  Emperor  Eb- 
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driao  visited  it  and  determined  to  rebuild  it. 
The  desperate  rebdlitm  of  the  Jews  under  Bar 
Cochba  led  him  to  make  it  a  pagan  city  and 
proliibtt  all  Jews  from  entering  it.  The  new 
city  was  called  ^lia  Capitolina.  The  wall  with 
which  Hadrian  encircled  it  was,  in  general,  on 
the  line  of  the  old  wall,  except  on  the  south, 
where  it  left  a  large  portion  of  the  old  city, 
including  the  whole  of  the  City  of  David,  out- 
side the  indoeure.  The  rebuilding  caused  a 
great  ehuige  in  the  levels,  owing  to  the  vast 
acenmulatioB  of  rubbish  renderug  the  whole 
surface  more  uniform  than  that  of  the  old  city 
had  been.  In  some  places  the  former  city  was 
buried  to  a  depth  of  80  feet,  making  identifica- 
tions of  many  aneient  places  nnoeitain,  if  not 
impossible. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  city  from  Hadrian 
to  Constantine  the  Qreat.  The  pagan  popula- 
tion was  gradually  supplemeated  1^  Ohnsuans. 
With  the  recc^inon  of  Christianify  as  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Empire,  pilgrims  began  to  flodc  to 
Jerusalem  to  visit  the  holy  places.  The  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (see  Holt  Scpuuhbb) 
was  built  by  Constantine's  orders.  O^er  build- 
ings of  like  character  were  added  as  the  centuries 
went  by.  Jerusalem  became  a  Christian  dty, 
the  favorite  resort  of  religious  devotees  from 
all  quarters  of  Christendcwn.  Among  the  note- 
woruiy  buildings  belonging  to  this  p^od  the 
church  of  St.  Stephen,  north  of  the  oltv,  built 
hy  the  Empress  Eudocia  (490-460),  wno  also 
rebuilt  the  ancient  southern  wall,  and  the  great 
churdi  of  St.  Mary  on  the  temple  hill,  bnilt  by 
Justinian  c.632,  deserve  mention. 

The  Christian  ci^,  after  being  captured  by 
the  Persians  under  Khosru  in  014,  but  recovered 
by  the  Emperor  Heraclius  in  628,  was  taken  by 
the  Moslems  in  637  under  the  Caliph  Omar. 
The  Christians  were  treated  leniently.  A 
mosque.  The  Dome  of  the  Rock,  was  erected 
about  601  1^  the  Caliph  Abd-al  Malik  over  the 
rock  which,  in  all  probability,  was  the  altar 
place  of  Solomon's  temple.  When  in  060  the 
Egyptian  Fatimite  caliphs  became  rulers  of 
Jerusalem,  the  condition  of  the  Christian  popu- 
lation became  more  serious.  The  Seljuk  Turks 
conquered  the  city  in  1077,  and  their  maltreat- 
ment of  Christiana  was  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  Crusades.  In  1090  the  Crusaders,  under 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  others,  gained  posses- 
sion of  tiie  city.  Moslons  and  Jews  were  se- 
verely treated.  Jerusalon  was  once  more  a 
Christian  city.  The  churchmen  of  the  miaading 
forces  immediately  set  about  the  election  of  a 
patriarch,  probably  expecting  the  temporal  do- 
minion to  go  with  the  spiritual,  but  the  secular 
princes  insisted  on  the  choice  of  a  king.  The 
crown  was  declined  by  Raymond  of  Toulouse, 
and  possibly  also  by  Robert  of  Normandy. '  God- 
frey of  Bouillon  was  ^e  final  choice,  though  he 
rmised  to  wear  "a  crown  of  gold  in  the  place 
where  his  Saviour  bad  worn  a  crown  of  thorns," 
and  called  himself  simply  protector  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  The  new  state  won  its  first  victory 
at  Ascalon  a  few  days  later  and  was  soon  fully 
organized  with  Western  laws.  Godfrey  died  in 
a  year  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Bald- 
win, Count  of  Edessa.  He  succeeded  in  enla^ 
ing  his  kingdom  by  the  conquest  of  Arsnf  and 
Oesarea  in  1101,  of  Acre  (Ptolemais)  in  1104, 
of  Tripolis  in  1109,  and  of  Berytus  and  Sidon  in 
1110.  The  other  Christian  lordships  of  the  East 
acknowledged  1dm  definitely  as  uieir  suzerain. 
He  died  on  his  way  back  from  an  expedition 
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against  in  1118,  designating  as  his  sue- 

oessor  his  orother  Eustoche,  or,  fwing  him,  bis 
cousin  Baldwin  of  Edessa.  The  latter  bdng 
on  the  spot,  the  barons  decided  to  avoid  an 
interrc^um  by  crowning  him  at  onee.  Baldwin 
II  also  extended  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom. 
In  1124,  with  Venetian  aid,  he  made  the  impor- 
tant conquest  of  Tyre.  His  reign  was  a  constant 
series  of  conflicts,  but  before  his  death,  iu  1131, 
the  Kingdom  reached  the  height  of  its  power. 
None  the  less  its  existence  was  precarious;  the 
feudal  system,  which  had  been  a  hdp  in  its 
establishment,  now  tended  to  dissension,  and 
under  the  next  King,  Fulk  of  Anjou  (1131-43), 
the  decline  b^an.  During  the  minority  of 
Baldwin  III  (1143-62)  Edessa  was  conquered 
and  destroyed,  30,000  Christians  being  slaugh- 
tered. The  news  of  this  disaster  callra  out  the 
Second  Crusade,  which  did  noUiing  to  strengthen 
the  KingdouL  Amalrie  (1162-73)  attempted 
the  conquest  of  Egypt,  but  was  opposed  by  Ssl- 
adin,  wno  was  now  rising  to  supreme  power 
among  the  Moslems.  In  the  reign  of  Guy  of 
Lusignan,  whose  title  came  throu^  his  wife, 
Sibylla,  mother  of  Baldwin  V,  Sal^in  defeated 
the  Christian  army  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
Tiberias  and  on  Oct.  2,  1187,  took  Jerusalem 
and  oast  down  the  cross  from  the  mosque  of 
Omar.  The  titular  kingship  came  in  1225  1^ 
marriage  to  the  Emperor  Frederidc  n,  who  se- 
cured possession  of  the  city  (except  two 
mosques)  by  a  trea^  with  the  Sultan  Kamed 
in  1S29 ;  but,  owing  to  his  conflict  with  the  holy 
see,  he  was  obliged  to  crown  himself,  not  a 
single  ecclesiastic  bein^  willing  to  sanction  his 
title.  In  1244  the  city  was  stormed  by  the 
Kharezmians  and  passed  finally  out  of  Christian 
hands,  and  the  fall  of  Acre  in  1291  was  the  defi- 
nite close  of  the  real  history  of  the  Kingd<xn. 
The  titie  of  King  of  Jerusalem,  however,  was 
for  a  long  time  borne  hy  the  kings  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  house 
of  Lorraine  and,  by  the  marriage  of  Maria 
Theresa  (1736),  to  the  Hspsbuws.  The  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  I  (1835-48)  finely  renounced 
it.  For  further  details  on  the  medinval  history, 
see  Cbdsadbs,  and  OMuralt  the  authorities  there 
referred  to. 

Blbliogmpl^.  For  the  antiqnities  of  Jeru- 
salem, consult  the  standard  guidebooks,  espe- 
cially Baedeker's  (4th  ed.,  London,  1906)  or 
Murray's  (lb.,  1802).  Of  the  voluminous  litera- 
ture on  the  city,  only  the  most  recent  and  re- 
liable is  selected.  The  comprehensive  articles 
by  the  expert  witnesses — Guthe,  in  the  Hauck- 
Herzog  RealmoyclopSdie,  vol.  viii  (3d  ed.,  Leip- 
zig, 1806-1913),  G.  A.  and  W.  R.  Smith,  in  the 
Encj/olopcedia  iSiblioa  (4  vols..  New  York,  1800- 
1903),  and  Conder,  in  Hastings,  DicHottary  of 
the  Bihle  (ib.,  1914)— are  most  excellait.  Th« 
Bwrvey  of  Weatem  Polestjne,  t/erusolem  (Lon- 
don, 1884),  by  Warren  and  Conder,  contains  the 
results  of  surveys  and  excavations  up  to  1883. 
The  annual  reports  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  (ib.,  1883  to  date)  are  invaluable,  also 
the  similar  reports  of  the  German  Palestinian 
Society  (Leipzig).  Other  publications  of  the 
P^estine  Exploration  Fund  may  be  consulted, 
partieidar^  Besant  and  Palmer,  Jeruaalem,  th« 
City  of  Serod  and  SaUuUn  {4th  ed.,  London, 
1899) ;  Conder,  The  Latin  Kingdom  of  JeruKh 
lem,  1099-1291  (ib.,  1884);  and  voL  i  of  the 
Palestine  Pilgrims'  Text  Society  (ib.,  1887). 
For  special  monographs,  consult:  Warren,  Un- 
dergrowtd  Jerusalem    ( ih.,  1870 ) ;  Mommert, 
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Topographie  dMoltmJenualem  (L^pzig,  1893) ; 
Buhl,  Oeographie  Poiettinat  (ib..  1896);  BlisB 
and  Dickie,  Eaoavations  at  Jerutalem  (London, 
1888);  Freer,  Inner  Jenualem  (ib.,  1904);  R 
Kittel,  Studien  smr  hebr&itohen  Archdologie^ 
Heft  4  (Leipzig,  1908) ;  G.  A.  Smith,  Jertualem, 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  A  J).  70  {2  vols..  New 
York.  1908);  L.  B.  Faton,  JeruMlem  «n  B»le 
rimes  (Chicuo,  1908) ;  Selah  Merrill,  Anoimt 
Jeruaalem  (Keir  York,  1008) ;  Vincent  Hugues, 
Jerusalem:  Reeherehe*  de  topographie,  d'arcM- 
ologie  et  tPhietovre  (2  toIb.,  Paris,  1912) ;  C.  M. 
Watson,  Story  of  Jerutalem  (London,  1912). 
The  general  works  on  Palestine,  such  as  those 
of  Q.  A.  Smith  and  Robinson,  contain  valuable 
material.  For  the  Mohammedan  period,  consult 
Ls  Strange,  PaZettme  ui*d«r  the  Moelema  (Lon- 
don, 1890).  The  large  man  published  by  the 
destine  Explormtion  Fmid  u  moat  enwlent. 
See  Plate  oi  MouKT  or  Ouras,  with  the  article 
Ouras,  Mount  or. 
JKRUSALKM,  AflSiZK  OF.    See  Absize  o» 

JnU6ALEH. 

JSBTTSALEM.  CoinTcii.B  or.  A  number  of 
councils  were  held  in  Jenisalem,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  most  important:  1.  The  flrrt 
Christian  council,  often  called  the  A|K»tolic 
Council  (Acts  XV.  1-31),  was  held  about  61 
to  consider  questions  raised  in  the  church  of 
Antioch  concerning  the  obligaticm  of  Gentile 
Christians  to  observe  the  Jewish  law.  By  the 
decision  of  the  council  it  was  declared  to  be 
necessary  for  such  Christians  to  abstain  from 
(a)  meats  which  had  been  offered  to  idols,  (&) 
blood  and  strangled  things,  (o)  fornication. 
This  council  seema  to  have  comprised  only  one 
church,  that  in  Jerusalem,  tiioiwh  this  dmrch 
may  have  embraced  several  locu  congregations 
in  that  cif7,  organized  as  a  church  in  common. 
2.  In  335  a  council,  formed  of  the  bishops  who 
had  assembled  for  the  consecration  of  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  restored  Arius  to  fel- 
lowship and  allowed  him  to  return  to  Alexan- 
dria. 8.  About  346  Maximus,  of  Jerusalem, 
and  60  other  bishops,  on  the  return  of  Atha- 
nasius  to  Alexandria,  revoked  the  decree  against 
him  and  drew  vp  a  letter  to  his  ^nroh. 
4.  In  309  a  cotmdl  held  in  eonseouenoe  of  a 
letter  from  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  on  the 
decree  passed  against  the  Origenista  assented 
to  it  and  resolved  not  to  have  fellowship  with 
any  who  denied  the  equality  of  the  Son  with  tiie 
Father.  S.  In  6SS  the  acts  of  the  fifth  Ecumeni- 
cal Council  (Constantinople)  were  received  by 
all  the  bishops  of  Palestine  assembled  at  Jem- 
salem,  except  Alexander  of  AbUen^  who  wbb 
cfmaequently  deposed.  6.  The  most  important 
eouncil  held  in  Jemsalem  was  that  of  1672.  It 
was  convened  Dositheus,  Patriarch  of  Jeru* 
salem,  and  was  composed  of  more  than  60 
bishops  and  other  officers  in  bis  diocese.  Its 
object  was  to  oppose  Calvinism,  which  had 
been  introduced  into  the  East  by  CyrU  Lucaris. 
Its  measures  led  to  its  being  chaiged  with  favor- 
ins  Roman  Cathfriicism  and  occasioned  con- 
siderable trouble  in  the  ChnidL  See  Obbk 
Chubch. 

JEBTTSALBM,   Latiw  Kikodoii  or.  See 
Latin  Kinqdou  or  Jebdbaueh. 
JEBXrSAIiSK,  Tehfle  at.   See  Tkhpix  at 

JEBTTSALBIC,  yft-rS9'z&-tem,  Wilbklu 
(1854-  ).  An  Austrian  philosopher  and 
psydiolt^cist.  He  was  bom  in  DrCnic,  Bohemiai 
was  educated  at  Prague,  specializing  first  in 
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classical  philology  and  then  in  pedagogy,  and 
taught  in  secondary  schools  in  Nikolsbnrg 
(1878-86)  and  Vienna  (1885-1907)  and  then 
became  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Vienna. 
Among  his  valuable  works  covering  various 
branches  of  philosc^hical  study  are;  Zur  .Reform 
dor  philosophiaohen  PropSdeutik  (1886)  ;  Peg- 
chotogiadM  Spraohbetrwhtimg  { 1887 ) ;  .  L^ir- 
huah  der  0tM»riMhei»  Psydwlopie  (1888  ;  5th 
ed.,  1912);  Lawra  Bridgmam  (1890);.  Die  Vr- 
teiiefvnktion  (1896),  an  excellent  ~  summary  of 
different  theories  of  the  nature  of  the  logical 
"judgment";  Bimleitung  hi  die  Phdloeophie 
(1899;  eth  ed.,  1013),  which  has  been  translated 
into  English  (1910),  Russian,  Polish,  and  Jt^ 
neee;  Der  hritieohe  IdeaUemua  und  die  reme 
Lofik  (1906);  Oedamken  und  Dmker  (1906); 
a  &anBlation  (1908)  of  Willlun  Jamea^  Pr^ 
matitm;  ZNe  Bctsiolojfie  dsa  BHtmmmu  im  dar 
Zuhumft  (1900). 
JBBXraAUOC  ASTIOHOKB.    Bee  AsAu- 

CAMA;  AbTIOH<»E. 

JBBTTSALBII  CEAXBEB.  A  room  adja- 
cent to  Westminster  Abbey,  built  in  1379-86,  so 
named  from  tapestries  formerly  hung  there  and 
representiiu:  scenes  from  the  histo^  of  Jera- 
sslem.  It  is  now  the  meeting  place  w  the  Uptw 
House  of  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Can- 
terbury. The  room  contains  freaoosa  of  the 
death  of  Henry  IV,  who  died  In  it,  and  of  the 
coronation  of  Queen  Victoria. 

JBBXrSAIiEH  GHEBBT.  The  pf^nlar  name 
of  an  ornamental  species  of  the  genus  fiolo- 
num,  of  which  Bolmwn  peeudooapeioam  and 
its  Iiybrids  are  the  most  important  species.  As 
grown  under  glass  for  decorative  purposes,  it 
ranges  from  1  to  3  feet  In  height,  carrying  nu- 
merous bright-green  oblanceolato  or  oblong 
short-petioled  leaves,  small  white  flowna,  and  a 
profusion  of  bright  red  or  yellow  fruito  about 
%  inch  in  diameter,  which  constitute  the  dUef 
beauty  of  the  plant.  It  is  easily  propagated 
either  by  seeds  or  cuttings. 

JERVSAI^EX  COBST.  A  variety  of  non- 
saccharine  sorghum.  See  AnmvoGOH;  Sob- 
OHUM,  Noneaooharwe.  

JEBXyflATtinf  CBXBD^  A  eonfeadoo  irf 
faith  taught  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in  his  cate- 
chetical lectures  beftne  360.  It  is  preserved  as 
follows  in  Cyril's  diseonrses:  "I  believe  in  one 
God,  the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible; 
and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God,  begotten  of  tiie  Father  before  all 
worlds,  very  Ood,  by  whom  all  things  w«e 
made,  who  was  incarnate  and  made  man,  cruci- 
fied and  buried,  and  the  third  day  ascended  into 
the  heavens,  and  sat  down  at  the  rig^t  hand  of 
the  Father;  and  is  coming  to  judge  quick  and 
dead.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  tiie  paraclete, 
who  spake  by  the  prophets;  and  in  one  l»ptiwat 
for  the  remission  of  sins;  and  in  one  holv  cath- 
olic church;  and  resurrection  of  t^e  flesh;  and 
in  life  everlasting."  '  It  is  of  great  historical  in* 
terest,  aa  being  tiio  bade  of  the  Constantint^oB- 
tan  creed  of  381.  Consnlt  Schaff,  Creeds  of 
Chrietendon,  vol.  ii  (New  York,  1878),  apd 
Curtis,  Bistorg  of  Oreede  and  ConfetHont 
(Edinburgh,  1911).  See  Nioxn  Cbbd;  Cuds 
AND  Confessions.   

JEBUSAIiEK  DELIVEBBD.     See  Gnm- 

BALBHME  LiBEBATA. 

JXBUSAItEK  OAS.    An  herb  of  aoothem 
Europe.   See  Chcrofodxcm. 
JsSHTSBf  jSrMs  or  jftrM^  Jobs,  Eul  or  St; 
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'mcBNT  <173&~I823).  A  BritiBh  admiral.  The 
Beoond  Bon  of  Swynfen  Jervis,  barrister,  he  waa 
bom  at  Meafor<C  Staffordshire,  Jan.  9,  1736. 
After  education  at  Burton-on-Trent  and  at 
Greenwich,  he  entered  the  navy  in  1749.  He 
obtained  a  eonunieeion  aa  lieutenant  in  1766, 
and  during  lonie  years  was  engaged  in  active 
BervioB  on  the  North  American  station.  In  1769 
he  commanded  the  Alarm  frigate  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  when  it  was  p^d  off  made  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  the  naval  arsoialB  of 
France  and  northern  Europe.  His  next  com- 
mand waa  the  Foudroyant,  of  80  guna,  the  flneat 
two-deck  ship  in  the  Britiah  navy.  Engaging 
the  P4ga*ef  74  guna,  off  Brest,  in  17S2,  he  took 
her  without  the  loss  f»f  a  man.  In  1783  he 
entered  Parli«nait  for  Launceston.  In  1787 
he  waa  made  rear  admiral  and  in  1793  com- 
manded the  naval  part  of  Uie  expedition  against 
the  West  India  Islands,  Sir  C.  Grey  command- 
ing the  troops.  Although  the  French  were  well 
prepared  and  fought  desperately,  every  island 
fell  in  succesBion  into  the  banda  of  the  Britiah. 
In  1796  he  was  made  an  admiral  and  given  the 
oonunand  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet.  On  Fdli.. 
14,  1797,  with  Iff  sail  of  the  line,  he  encountered 
the  Spanish  fleet  of  87  sail  off  Gape  St.  '^eent, 
and  toe  battle  of  St.  Vincent  was  fought.  The 
genius  of  Nelson  contributed  greatly  to  the 
success  of  the  day.  For  thia  victory  the  King 
created  Jervis  Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  and  Parlia- 
ment settled  upon  him  a  pension  of  £3000  a 
year.  After  having  by  ^reat  flrmness  repreaaed 
a  mutinv  off  Cadiz,  which  threatened  the  lose 
of  the  whole  fleet,  he  was  compelled  by  ill  health 
to  return  home.  He  wag  soon  applied  to  Xty 
government  to  aubdue  the  spirit  of  seditiim 
which  had  openly  manifested  itself  in  the  Chan- 
nel fleet,  and  hla  endeavors  were  eminently 
aucceaaful.  After  having  held  the  appointment 
of  Firat  Lord  of  the  A£niralty  (1801-03)  and 
at  the  age  of  72  for  a  second  time  commanded 
the  Channel  fleet,  he  retired  into  private  life, 
and  died  March  13,  1823.  A  public  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory  In  St.  Paid's  Cathe- 
dral St.  VincoDt  ranks  among  the  foremost 
naval  commanders  who  broke  the  maritime 
power  of  France  uid  Spain  and  established  the 
naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain.  Consult 
Brenton,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  John,  Barl 
of  8t.  Vincmt  (London,  1838),  and  Tucker, 
Memoirs  of  .  .  .  the  Earl  of  Bt.  Vinoent  (ib., 
1844).  But  these  books  nave  been  largely 
superseded  bj  Latighton,  From  Hoioard  to  Ifel- 
mm  (ib.,  1899) ;  A.  T.  Mahan,  Typea  of  Naval 
Heroes  (Boston,  1901);  Anson,  Life  of  John 
Jervit,  Admiral  Lord  St.  Viaeent  (London, 
1913). 

JBBVIS,  jerMs,  John  BiAOionaj)  (179S- 
1886),  An  American  civil  engineer.  He  was 
bom  at  Huntington,  Long  Island,  and  was 
brou^t  up  at  Rome,  N.  Y.  After  receiving  a 
ecnnmon-sdiool  education  he  hemn  work  on 
the  Erie  Cuial,  was  promoted  In  two  years 
from  axeman  to  resident  engineer  in  charge  of 
17  miles  of  the  canal,  and  in  1824  was  in  em- 
trol  of  one-seventh  of  the  canal.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  became  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Beware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  in  1830 
became  chief  engineer  of  the  Albany  and  Sche- 
neetady  Railroad,  and  in  1836,  after  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  began  the  work  of  constructing  the 
Croton  Aqueduct.  The  Cochituate  Aqueduct 
(Boston)  and  the  Hudsoi.  Rivor  Railroad  be- 


tween  New  York  and  Albany  were  constructed 
largely  from  bis  plans  and  under  his  super- 
vision. He  retired  in  1868  from  the  presidency 
of  the  Rock  Island,  but  after  three  yeaxa  waa 
chosen  superintendent  of  the  Pittaburgh,  Fort 
Wayne,  and  Chicago  Railroad,  and  in  two  years 
brousht  its  stock  up  from  a  value  of  eight  cents 
on  the  dollar  to  aj>«nt  where  it  paid  a  dividend 
of  10  per  eoit.  He  received  the  d^p^  of  LL.D. 
from  Hamilton  College  in  1878.  Port  Jervis, 
N.  Y.,  waa  named  in  his  honor.  He  wrote: 
RaUtoay  Property  (1869);  The  Oonatruction 
and  Management  of  BailwajfM  (1861);  Labor 
and  Capital  (1877). 

JBBV0I8,  jgrMs,  Sm  Williah  FftAHCia 
J>BUicifoin>  ( 1821-^7 ) .  An  English  soldier  and 
engineer,  bom  at  Cowes,  Isle  of  W^t.  After 
early  education  at  Qoq»nrt  and  Woolwieh  he 
ent^ed  the  Royal  Mllltery  Academy  at  Wool- 
wich in  1837  and  two  years  later  received  a 
commission  in  the  Royal  Engineers.  In  1841 
he  proceeded  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  for 
seven  years  was  engaged  in  professional  duties, 
besides  being  employed  in  active  service  against 
the  Boers  and  Ejiffira.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1848;  continued  on  active  engineering  dut^; 
recdved  various  promotions;  and  in  18S6,  Trtien 
commanding  royal  engineer  of  the  London  Ifili- 
tary  Disix-ict,  waa  appointed  assistant  inspector 
general  of  fortifications.  In  1867,  during  the 
threatened  war  with  France,  he  waa  made  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Defense  Committee.  His 
report  and  recommendations  for  the  defenses  of 
Iiondon  and  the  nation  were  accepted  by  Parlia- 
ment and  carried  into  effect.  In  18S2  he  was 
apptnnted  director  of  works  tor  fortifleations 
and  in  1804  and  180S  inspected  the  fortiflea- 
tions of  Canada  and  its  eastem  seaboard,  also 
visiting  the  principal  Eastem  forts  of  the 
United  States  during  the  Civil  War.  Until 
1874  he  waa  actively  engaged  at  home  and  in 
the  colonies — Halifax,  Bermuda,  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  and  India— -superintending  the  execu- 
tion of  a  system  of  Imperial  defense.  Jervois 
saved  £4(^W0  on  tiie  sum  of  £7,460.000  which 
had  been  voted  for  defense.  From  1876  to  1877 
he  was  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements; 
from  1878,  when  he  was  made  G.C.M.G.,  to  1882 
he  was  Governor  of  South  Australia;  and  from 
1882  to  1889  was  Governor  of  New  Zealand.  In 
all  these  positions  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  abilify  and  energy  and  was  notably  popular. 
Some  of  his  piqiers  on  the  coast  def^tses  of 
England  and  the  colonies  and  on  England's  de- 
fensive policy  were  separately  published. 

JJOm'UJiUJI  (Heb.  resfcttf^n).  A  poetical 
or  symbolical  nsme  for  Israel,  used  three  times 
in  Deuteronomy  (zxxii.  15;  zzziii.  6,  26)  and 
once  in  Isaiah  (dtv.  2).  The  underlying  root 
of  the  word,  yaehar,  denotes  "straight,  upright," 
and  it  seems  to  be  a  formation  designed  as  a 
symbolical  play  upon  Israel,  artificially  aepa- 
rated  into  two  elements,  yshr  {  =  yaahar)  and  et. 

JESI,  yfi'zt,  or  XESC  (Lat.  ^sw,  Maiwn). 
An  ^iscopU  eify  in  tiie  Province  of  Ancona, 
Italy,  17  miles  by  rati  southwest  of  the  city  of 
Ancona,  on  a  hill  beside  the  river  Esino  (Map: 
Italy,  D  3).  It  has  medinval  walls,  a  cathednil 
dedicated  to  the  mariyr  St.  Septimius,  the 
first  Bishop  of  Jesi  (308),  and  the  twelfth- 
century  church  of  San  Marco.  There  is  a  fif- 
teenth-century city  ball,  once  the  convent  church 
San  Floriano,  and  a  library  with  paintings  by 
Lorenzo  Lotto.  Jesi  was  the  birtiiplaee  of 
Emperor  Frederick  n  and  of  fl»  .o(niiposer  Gio- 
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Tanni  Pergoleai.  The  compoeer  Spontini  was 
bom  in  a  neighboring  village.  There  are  schools 
of  music  and  design,  a  private  female  normal 
school,  a  gTmnaaium,  several  technical  schools, 
and  a  seminary.  The  city  manufactures  paper, 
bricks*  silk,  wool,  soap,  matches,  hatB,  and  rope. 
As  the  city  is  an  important  centre  of  local 
trade,  there  are  many  tairs.  Wine  and  oil  are 
marketed  here.  The  river  ^is  (modem  Ssino) 
from  260  to  82  B.C.  formed  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  Italy.  The  town  of  ^is  was  a  recruit- 
ing station  for  the  Roman  army.  Pop.  (com- 
mune), 1901,  22,308;  1811,  24.777. 

7ESPEBSEN,  yfe'per-Bbi,  Jsna  Otto  Ham 
(1860-  ).  A  Danish  philologist,  bora  at 
Banders.  He  studied  law  and  languages  at  the 
University  of  Copenhagen,  where,  after  gaining 
the  degree  of  Ph.!).,  he  became  professor  of  Eng- 
lish language  and  literature  (1893).  In  his 
bodu  .^persen  treats  mainly  of  phonetics. 
SxB  principal  work  is  the  large  Fonetik,  Lceren 
om  Sproglyd  (1897-99),  which  is  the  first  com- 

Slete  presentation  of  phonetics  in  Danish.  Of 
lie  periodical  Dania  he,  with  Kr.  Nyrop,  was 
editor  from  1890  to  1903.  He  wrote:  The  Ar- 
ticulation of  Speech  Bounds  (Martmrg,  1889); 
"Danias  Lydskrift,"  in  Damia  (1890)  ;  "TU 
SpOrgsmaalet  om  LydlovV'  in  Nordiek  Tidskrift 
for  Filologi,  vol.  vii  (1886;  in  German,  in  Inter- 
nationale Zeitsohrift  fUr  allgemeine  Spraohtoia' 
senschaft,  vol.  iii ) ;  Chavsera  Liv  og  Digtning 
(1893);  Progrets  in  Language  (1894);  Sprog- 
underoiening  (1901;  Eng.  trans.,  1904);  PhO' 
netiaOte  Orundfragm  (1904) ;  Growth  and 
Struefwre  of  the  EngHah  Language  (1906); 
John  Hart's  Pronunciation  of  Bngliah  (1907); 
Modem  English  Orammar  (1909) ;  Lehrbuch  der 
Phonetik  (1913).  In  1886  he  helped  found 
Quousque  Tandem,  a  Scandinarian  society  for 
improved  instruction  in  languages,  and  through 
various  cliannela  he  exert^  a  large  influence 
upon  the  teaching  of  languages  in  Denmark. 
Jeqieraen  became  vioe  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion Phondtique  Internationale,  was  elected 
officer  or  member  of  many  other  societies, 
Danish  and  foreign,  and  in  1906  was  awarded 
the  Volney  prize  of  the  French  Institute.  In 
1904  he  lectured  at  St.  Louis  and  in  1909-10 
at  the  University  of  California  and  Columbia 
University,  where  he  was  made  hcmorary  doctor. 

JSS^SAIClNB.  An  ornamental  shrub  which 
bears  fragrant  Sowers.  See  Jashike. 

TBS^S£MY  BBIDS,  The.  A  name  given  to 
Mary  Homeck,  a  relative  of  the  artist  Reynolds 
and  supposed  to  have  been  the  object  of  Gold< 
smith's  affection.  The  word  "jessanre"  probably 
represents  jasmine  and  is  used  to  mdicate  the 
daintiness  and  grace  of  her  person. 

JES^SAKT  (probably  from  OF.  iaaant,  pres. 
p.  of  iaser,  eiaaer,  ieaaery  to  issue,  from  Lat. 
emref  to  go  out,  from  ew,  out  +  ire,  to  go) .  In 
herudrj,  a  term  tivquently  used  as  synonymous 
with  iatuontf  ri^ng,  as  a  demilion  is  often  rm- 
resented  doing,  from  the  bott<Hn  line  of  a  fkelA 
or  upper  line  of  an  ordinary.  Jessant  is  some- 
times used  improperly  for  naisaant,  or  rising 
from  the  middle  of  an  ordinary.   See  Hebaldrt. 

JESSE,  Edwabd  (1780-1868).  An  English 
writer  on  natural  history,  bom  at  Hutton- 
Cranswick,  Yorltshire.  He  early  showed  a  love 
of  plants  and  animals,  fostered  by  his  places 
of  residmo^  Siehmond  and  Baabey  parioB,  and 
be  should  be  credited  witii  much  that  was  done 
to  beautify  Hampttm  Court.  He  was  made 
dq>n^  surveyor  of  royal  paries  and  palaces. 


Though  he  was  no  great  seientist,  tiiere  is  pleas- 
ant reading  in  his  Gleanings  m  Natural  Biatorg 
(1832-35),  An  Angler's  Rambles  (1836),  Scenea 
and  Talea  of  Country  Life  (1844),  Aneodotea 
of  Doge  (1846),  uad  Leoturea  on  Natural  Bia- 
tory  ( 1861 ) ,  as  well  as  his  deseripiicais  of  jaunts 
to  Hampton  Court,  Windsor,  and  Eton.  He 
edited  Walton's  Compleat  Angler,  and  White's 
Belhome,  with  a  biographical  introduction. 

JESSE,  John  Heneage  (181&-74).  An  Eng- 
lish historical  writer.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  became  an  Admiralty  clerk,  but  was  devoted 
to  literature  early  in  lif^  and  his  first  poem, 
"Mary  Stuart."  was  published  in  18SI.  He 
wrote  London:  Ita  OeMnrated  Oharaetera  and 
Remarkable  Plaoea  (3  vols.,  1871),  but  made  a 
specialty  of  memoirs,  of  which  George  the  Third 
(3  vols.,  1867)  was  bis  best  effort.  The  others 
include:  The  Court  of  England  during  the  Reign 
of  the  BtuarU  (1840);  The  Court  of  England 
from  the  Revolution  to  fAe  Death  of  George  It 
(3  vols.,  1843) ;  George  Belwyn  and  hia  Con- 
temporariea  (4  vols.,  1843) ;  The  Pretender*  and 
their  Adherenta  (2  vols.,  184S);  RMhard  th* 
.Third  and  Borne  of  hia  Contemporariea  ( IBOt) ; 
Celebrated  Btoniana  <2  vols.,  1876).  Americas 
editions  of  most  of  the  above-mentioned  mem- 
oirs appeared  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  the 
opening  of  the  present  century. 

JESSE,  BiCHABD  Hbnbt  (1863-  ).  An 
American  educator,  bom  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Va. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Virginia  (1873- 
75,  1878)  and  in  Europe  (1885,  1890,  1906-06). 
For  some  years  he  was  connected  with  secondary 
schools  as  teacher  or  principal,  from  1884  to  1891 
he  was  professor  of  Latin  at  Tulane  Univerufy, 
and  thereafter  until  his  retirement  in  1908  was 

E resident  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  also 
olding  the  chair  of  ancient  and  medinval  his- 
tory. At  various  times  he  served  as  president 
of  the  Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association, 
the  Southern  Association  of  Collegee  and 
Secondary  Schools,  the  National  A88odati<m  of 
State  Universities,  and  the  Baptist  Congress. 
In  1904  he  was  awarded  a  oommemorative  di- 
ploma and  medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
for  his  services  to  education.  He  is  autiior  of 
Missouri  Literature  (1901),  with  E.  A.  Allen, 
and  of  papers  in  the  transactions  of  rarioos 
societies. 

JESSEL,  jes'el,  Sm  Gbobge  (1824-83).  An 
English  judde,  bom  in  London.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Iniiversity  Collie,  London,  becom- 
ing a  fellow  in  1846,  and  in  1847  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  becoming  bencher 
in  1865.  He  was  retnmed  to  Parliament  for 
Dover  in  1868,  was  appointed  Solicitor-Qeneral 
in  1871,  and  in  1873  became  Blaster  of  the  Rolls 
and  Privy  Councilor.  The  second  Judicature 
Act  of  1881  rdiered  him  of  du^  in  the  rolls 
oourt  and  made  him  president  of  the  first  court 
of  Mpeal,  and  tliere  he  served  until  his  death. 
Jessd  was  the  first  Jew  to  participate  in  the 
executive  government  of  Eng^d,  to  sit  on  the 
judicial  b^ch  of  Qreat  Britain,  and  to  become 
Privy  Councilor.  As  a  judge,  he  was  noted 
for  his  comprehensive  and  accurate  legal  knowl- 
edge and  for  his  dispatch. 

JES^CA.  Shylock's  beautiful  daughter,  in 
Shakespeare's  Merohant  of  Venice. 

JSSSO,  yes'sd.  An  island  of  Japan.  See 
TEza 

JBSSOVSAy  yC-atoMft.   An  mera  by  Spohr 
(q.T.),  first  produced  In  Ctessd,  July  28,  1823. 
^rBamCSV,    Avmnva    (1823-1914).  An 
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EngliBh  clergyman  and  author,  bom  at  Albury 
Place,  HertfordBhire.  He  waa  educated  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  wae  select  preacher 
at  Oxford  in  1896,  and  held  honorary  fellow- 
ships at  both  universitiee.  He  b^^  hie  cleri- 
cal life  as  curate  of  Fapworth  St.  Agnes,  Cam- 
bridgeshire (lS48-64)»  but  was  head  master  in 
Helston  Qranunar  School,  Cornwall,  for  four 
years,  and  in  a  Norwich  academy  for  20  years, 
before  he  was  made  rector  of  Scarning,  Dere- 
ham, Norfolk,  in  1879.  In  charge  of  this  parish 
he  remained  until  1911.  From  1S02  to  1910 
Dr.  Jeesopp  was  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  King 
Edward  Vll.  His  literary  work  includes  an 
edition,  with  life,  of  John  Donne's  Esaa/f/a  ^ 
Divinity  (1856) ;  One  Oeneratitm  of  a  Norfolk 
Houte  (1878)  i  History  of  the  Diooeae  of  Nor- 
wich (1879);  Aroady  for  Better  for  Worse 
(1881);  The  Coming  of  the  Priara  (1888); 
Trial*  of  a  Country  Parson,  Random  Roaming, 
and  Frivola  (all  1896);  Before  the  Great  Pil- 
lage (1901);  and  the  biwraphies  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  some  of  the  famous  men  of  her 
time  in  the  Diotitmary  of  National  Biography. 
In  1914  appeared  Bngland't  PtfMtmtry,  and 
Other  Easaye. 

JES^VP.  HDnr  Habbib  (I882rl910).  An 
American  Presbyterian  miiBionary.  He  waa 
bom  at  Montrose,  Pa.,  son  of  the  jurist  William 
Jessup  (1797-1868) ;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1861 
and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1855; 
and  immediately  entered  the  foreign-missionary 
service  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Tripoli, 
Syria.  In  1860  he  was  transferred  to  Beirut 
and  became  prominent  at  that  important  sta- 
tion. He  wrote,  besides  various  works  for  the 
American  Missioii  Press  at  Beirut  t  The  Women 
of  the  Araba  (1873);  The  Mohammedan  Mia- 
aionary  Problem  ( 1879 ) ;  The  Greek  Churoh  and 
Proteatan*  Miaaiona  (1884);  JEomil,  a  Moalem 
Convert  (1890);  Fifty-Three  Year*  in  Syria 
(1910). 

JTEST  (OF.  geate,  en>loit,  tale  of  adventure, 
from  ML.  geata,  deed,  from  Lat.  geatva,  p.p.  of 
gereret  to  carry  on).  The  word  geate,  meuiing 
originally  something  dime,  a  dera,  an  e^lolC 
came  to  be  a  name  lor  th^  record  of  eiploits  In 
history  or  story.  It  was  so  used  in  Middle 
English,  but  gniduaUy  came  to  assume  its  ex- 
clusive modem  sense  of  a  joke  or  piece  of  fun. 
A  stage  in  the  transitiim  from  story  to  humor- 
ous story  and  trick,  and  finally  to  witty  saying, 
is  marked  by  the  geste  of  Robhi  Hood,  narrating 
the  shrewd  practices  of  this '  outlaw  and  his 
merry  men.  Though  the  word  in  its  modem 
sense  is  of  eompazHtivdy  recent  date,  the  jest 
itself  is  of  anoiat  origin.  Golleetions  of  jesta 
passed  from  the  East  to  the  Greeks,  then  to 
the  Romans,  and  from  classic  literature  spread 
throughout  Europe  in  the  Renaissance  period, 
uniting  with  that  stream  of  story  and  witty 
remark  which  flows  from  men  of  all  races  and 
of  all  times.  The  earliest  of  modem  jest  books, 
dating  from  the  fifteenth  century,  were  in  Latin 
and  were  known  as  faoetiat  (q.T.).  A  notable 
volume  was  the  Liher  Faoetiarwm  { 1470)  of  the 
Florentine  Po^o,  of  which  the  heat  stories 
found  their  way  into  the  anecdotal  literature 
of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  England.  For 
Italy  may  be  cited  Pietro  Aretino  and  the  vast 
body  of  novelle,  dealing  with  the  incidents  of 
everyday  life;  and  for  France  the  oontea  and 
joyewB  devia  of  Rabelais  and  bis  school.  Among 
the  earliest  German  jest  books  were  the  Latin 
Faoe^  of  H.  Bebel  (1508)  and  the  Behimpf  und 


Emat  of  the  monk  Johannes  Pauli  (1519), 
largely  compilations  for  which  Pogglo  was 
fredy  used.  Native  Grerman  humor  of  the 
period  Lb  perhaps  best  seen  in  the  Low  Saxon 
Eulenapiegel  (q.v.)  (1515),  which  in  a  mutilated 
form  early  passed  into  France  and  England. 
Eulcnspiegd  (i.e.,  owlglaas),  from  whom  the 
book  derives  its  name,  is  a  knavish  peasant  who 
plays  his  tricks  upon  his  more  prosperous  coun- 
trymen. In  England  there  had  long  been  books 
sharing  in  the  literature  of  jest.  Such,  e.g., 
was  the  De  Nugia  Ourialivm  (twelfth  century) 
of  Walter  Map.  But  the  flonrishing  period  of 
the  jest  book  in  England,  as  in  the  rest  of 
Europe  was  durior  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth oenturies.  rrtm  the  press  of  John  Ras* 
tell  issued  two  intn^sting  collections — The 
Merry  Oeata  of  the  Widow  Edith,  in  verse 
(1526).  and  The  Hundred  Merry  Talea  (1626). 
The  latter  volume  is  mentioned  by  Beatrice  in 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing  (II,  i,  135).  These 
were  succeeded  by  Merry  Talea  and  Quick  An- 
awera  (about  1535),  containing  114  anecdotes. 
It  became  customary  for  compilers  to  father 
thur  collections  iq>on  some  wdl-known  histori- 
cal character  who  ml^t  or  might  not  have  been 
a  wit.  Famous  books  of  tills  kind  were:  The 
Merry  Talea  of  Bkelion  (1666  or  1667),  at> 
tributed  to  John  Skelton,  who  after  his  death 
gained  the  r^utation  of  a  wag;  The  Jeata  of 
Soogan  (1665-66,  probably),  said  to  have  heen 
gathered  by  Andrew  Boorde  (q.v.),  a  witfy 
physician,  from  the  sayings  of  a  fool  at  the 
court  of  Edward  IV;  Tarlton'a  Jeata  (8  parts, 
1592,  1600,  1611),  named  from  the  great  come- 
dian; and  The  Jeata  of  Oeorge  PeeU  (1607), 
containing  perhaps  some  escapades  of  tiie  dram- 
atist. This  practice  of  placing  a  name  on 
the  title-page  that  would  sell  the  book  con- 
tinued into  the  nineteenth  century,  receiving 
its  most  abused  illustration  in  the  collections 
purporting  to  have  been  "transcribed  from  the 
mouth  of  Joe  Miller"  (q.v.),  an  actor  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  Merry  Talea  of  the 
Mad  Men  of  Oothiam,  datiiv  from  the  sixteenth 
century,  were  given  a  habitation  in  Nottibag* 
bamshire.  The  little  pamphlet  circulated  as  a 
chapbook  in  England  and  Scotland  well  into  tiie 
nineteenth  century.  Other  collections  are  Paa- 
guil'a  Jeata,  Miaed  with  Mother  Bunoh'a  Merri- 
menta  (1604);  The  Pleaaant  Conoeita  of  Old 
Hobaon,  the  Merry  Londoner  ( 1607 ) ;  and  the 
racy  Wit  and  Mirth  of  John  Taylor  (q.v.),  the 
water  poet  Tliese  bodes  are  oiuy  a  small  seo- 
ti(Hi  of  a  vast  literature  of  jest  which  perva^ 
popular  tales  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
realism  of  the  modem  novel.  The  iwt  was 
fused  with  the  novel  of  manners  by  Theodore 
Hook  (q.v.)  in  his  Bayinga  and  Doinga  (Lon- 
don, 1824-28).  The  older  English  jests  were 
edited  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt  under  the  titie  Shake- 
apeare  Jeat-Booka  (3  vols.,  ib.,  1864).  The  in- 
towting  jest  Utoratnre  of  Oennany  and  its  in- 
fluaice  IS  discussed  by  G.  H.  Herlbrd  in  The 
Literary  Relationa  of  England  and  Germany  <i» 
the  Bimteenth  Century  (Cambridge,  England, 
1886).  Consult  Ernst  Schulz,  Die  engliaohen 
BchtoankbHoher  bia  herah  zu  "Dobaona  drei 
Boba"  (Berlin,  1912).  See  also  the  remarks  on 
the  Spanish  rogue  story  In  tiie  artide  im  the 

NOVKL. 

JESTEK.  A  clownish  wit,  akin  to  the  court 
fool  (q.v.),  often  called  the  jnter,  or  the  Eli^s 
jester,  and  simply  one  kind  of  minstrel.  (See 
MiNSTBKU)    The  jester  in  the  Sanskrit  drama 
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is  represented  by  the  viduaaka,  a  character  of 
mingled  gluttony,  cowardice,  and  knavery,  re- 
deemed only  by  bis  unswerving  devotion  to  the 
Kinj^  who  is  his  companion.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  vidusttka  is  always  a  Brahman,  a  faeti 
which  is  plausibly  explained  by  the  siq)posiU(m 
that  he  was  a  stock  character  borrowed  by  the 
classic  Hindu  drama  from  the  folk  plays.  In 
Latin  comedy  the  intrigniiur  slave  Davos  is  per- 
haps a  prototype  for  ignoble  but  amusing  cnar- 
acters  in  modem  comedy.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  weirdly  dressed  and  clownish  devils  either 
terrified  or  entertained  by  their  antics  the  on- 
lookers at  the  miracles  and  mysteries.  In  Spain 
the  graoioso,  or  jesting  buffoon,  hu  the  same 
function  in  tbe  dramas  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Cal- 
der6n,  and  other  dramatists,  as  Vidusaka  had 
in  India.  In  Italy  Pantaleon,  an  old  buffoon 
in  Venetian  costume,  and  Arleccbius  were  in- 
dispensable personages  in  the  Oommedia  ddl* 
arte,  and  uury  passed  tiirongh  France  into 
England. 

fESUTTB,  jfi^fl-Its  (Ft.  Jisuite,  from  Neo- 
Lat.  JeguitOt  from  Lat.  Jeaut),  or  SooixiT  or 
Jbscs.  a  r^igioos  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  Hie  preliminary  step  to  the  fotrndaticm 
of  the  society  was  taken  when,  on  Aug.  16,  1534, 
Ignatius  of  Loyola  (see  loNATlua),  with  eight 
associates — Pierre  Le  F^e,  a  Savoyard;  James 
Laynez,  Francis  Xavier,  Alfonso  Salmeron,  and 
Nicholas  Bobadilla,  Spaniards;  a  Portuguese, 
Simon  Rodriguez;  Claude  Lejay  and  Paschase 
Bronet — took,  in  the  chapel  on  Montmartre, 
Paris,  vows  to  make  a  pi^image  to  the  Ho^ 
Land  and  derote  thenuelves  to  tbe  conversion 
of  the  infidels.  Owing  to  the  breaking  out  of 
war  with  the  Turks,  they  could  not  make  the 
pilgrimage  as  planned,  so  they  applied  them- 
selves to  various  spiritual  works  in  and  around 
Venice,  from  which  It  had  been  their  intention 
to  sail.  They  lived  more  or  less  in  common,  but 
were  not  united  in  a  formal  way  until  1S38, 
when  the  first  idea  of  permanent  oiganization 
came.  They  went  to  Kome  and  laid  the  pre- 
liminary sketch  of  the  constitution  of  their 
proposed  order  before  Pope  Paul  III,  who  ap- 
proved it  in  1539.  The  formal  creation  of  tbe 
Order  of  Jesuits  was  made  by  bull  dated  Sept. 
27,  1540.  In  founding  the  Jesuits,  Ignatius  is 
often  said  to  have  contemplated  rq>airing  the 
losses  occasioned  to  the  church  by  Luther;  hot 
at  this  time  he  had  soarody  heard  of  him,  ffis 
object  was  the  increase  of  devotion  among  the 
adherents  of  the  church.  The  motto  of  the  new 
order  was  Ad  Majorem  Dei  GUyriam,  often  ab- 
breviated A.  M.  D.  G.  (to  the  greater  glory  of 
God).  The  members  bound  themselves,  besides 
the  usual  three  tows  of  religious  orders — pov- 
erty, chastity,  and  obedience-— by  a  fourth  vow 
to  so  as  missionaries  wherever  the  Pope  might 
send  them. 

The  order  was  inaugurated  in  1641  by  tha 
election  of  Ignatius  as  general.  He  wished  to 
refuse  this  office  at  first,  but  was  finally  pre- 
vailed upon  to  accept  it.  The  name  chosen — 
Society  (or  more  properly  Company)  of  Jesus 
— was  meant  to  recall  that  Ignatius'  idea  in  its 
foundation  was  that  they  were  to  be  a  band  of 
soldiers  in  the  army  of  the  church.  What  time 
he  could  spare  from  the  government  of  the  so- 
ciety Mid  his  many  good  works  the  general  de- 
voted during  the  next  10  years  to  the  drawing 
up  of  the  f<HiDal  Constitutions  and  rules  of  the 
order.  In  1660  these  were  submitted  to  the 
members  and  received  certain  modifications  in 
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detail.  The  revised  text,  written  by  Ignatius 
himself  and  known  as  the  autograph  text,  was 
then  sent  to  all  the  fathers,  even  to  those  in 
India,  and  suggestions  asked.  Such  as  seemed 
proper  were  incorporated  in  a  third  text,  whidi 
forms  the  Craistitutions  of  the  Jesuits  now  in 
force.  These  are  essentially  from  the  hand  of 
Ignatius,  never  having  received  any  important 
modification.  They  are  considered  by  Jesuits 
of  the  present  day  as  the  palladium  of  their 
existence  as  a  religious  order.  The  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  Constitutions  are  those  that 
prescribe  the  training  to  which  each  member 
of  the  order  shall  be  subjected.  The  formation, 
as  it  is  called,  of  the  Jesuit  for  his  life  work 
takes  about  18  years.  As  a  rule,  before  entrance 
into  the  order  he  has  already  pursued  studies 
equivalent  to  those  required  for  the  collegiate 
degree  of  A.B.  The  first  two  years  of  novi- 
tiate are  spent  in  spiritual  exercises,  pra^, 
meditation,  and  ascetic  reading,  in  the  practice 
of  mortification,  and  in  humble  occupaticms  of 
various  kinds.  During  his  first  year  the  novice 
devotes  SO  days  of  retreat,  as  it  is  called,  in 
absolute  silence  to  making  the  niritaal  exer- 
cises of  8t  ^natiiis.  These  consut  of  medita- 
tions on  the  ust  four  things  to  be  remembered 
and  on  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  Every  year  of 
his  life  afterward,  no  matter  what  his  s^tus  in 
the  society,  at  least  eight  successive  days  are 
devoted  to  the  same  purpose.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  year  of  novitiate  the  candidate  takes 
simple  TOWS  of  poverty,  chasti^,  and  obedience. 
'thtat  two  years  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
humanities  and  the  modem  languages.  Aft« 
this  three  years  are  glTen  to  philoeophie  and 
scientific  studies,  during  which,  though  a  defi- 
nite course  is  marked  out  for  ijl,  opportunities 
are  provided  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue 
special  studies.  At  the  completion  of  t^eea 
seven  years  of  study  of  self,  the  humanities, 
philosophy,  and  science  the  young  Jesuit,  usu- 
ally now  about  26  years  of  age,  Is  sent  to  teach 
for  five  years  in  a  Jesuit  w^cge.  If  he  has 
shown  predilection  and  talent  for  some  q>ecial 
study,  he  will,  as  far  as  circumstances  permit, 
be  assigned  to  teach  this  branch.  He  is  not 
confined  to  one  class  during  his  years  of  teach- 
ing, but  is  supposed  to  go  up  with  Iiis  class 
during  the  course,  thus  providing  for  his  own 
mentu  developmrat  as  well  as  the  otmsistent 
progressiTe  formatitw  of  his  stndaits.  After 
the  period  of  college  wortc  the  Jesuit  studies 
theology  for  three  years  and  then  is  adranced 
to  holy  orders.  For  one  year  more  theological 
studies  are  continued,  and  then  opportunities 
are  giTcn  the  young  priest  for  mission  work 
and  spiritual  employment  of  various  kinds  for 
a  year,  after  which  a  final  year  of  novitiate, 
called  the  third  year  of  probation,  is  prescribed. 
During  this  year  the  Jesuit  devotes  himself  ex- 
clusively to  tiie  study  of  spiritual  things,  his 
own  charaettf ,  the  ways  and  means  of  uie  In- 
stitute of  the  society,  its  rules  and  Constitutions. 
During  bis  third  year  Uie  30  days'  retreat  cf 
silence  and  prayer,  according  to  the  method  of 
the  spiritual  exercises  of  St.  Ignatius,  is  once 
more  made.  After  this  final  year  of  proliation 
the  candidate  is  admitted  to  the  last  solemn 
vows,  now  four  in  number,  because  they  include 
a  special  vow  of  obedience  to  the  Pope.  Those 
who  aooomplish  this  fidl  oonrse  are  called  pro- 
fessed fathm. 

The  ndes  prescribe  in  detail  tfte  Jesnit^  daily 
oceupation,  and,  as  fiir  as  drenmstaDces  allow. 
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a  definite  routine  is  followed  very  exactly  by 
all  the  members  of  tiie  order.  The  Jesuit  rises 
at  6  Aji.    Half  an  hour  is  given  to  physical 

E reparation  f<nr  the  day.  He  devotes  one  hour 
9  mental  prayer,  for  which  there  has  been  16 
minutes  of  preparation  the  night  before.  He 
then  hears  mass  or,  if  a  priest,  says  maaa. 
About  7  AM.  he  breakfasts,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  devoted  to  a  review  of  his  morning 
meditati<Hi,  and  especially  the  practical  resolu- 
tious  that  it  has  led  him  to^  he  burins  tiie  day's 
work»  whatever  it  may  be — atudyu^;,  teaching, 
preparing  sermons,  missions  or  retimts,  or 
writing  books  or  articles.  He  is  advised  by  his 
rules  not  to  continue  any  one  form  of  occupa- 
ticm,  whatever  it  may  ,be,  for  more  than  two 
consecutive  hours  without  a  diversion  of  mind 
for  some  minutes  at  least.  About  noon  he  de- 
votes 16  minutes  to  a  review  of  his  morning's 
work  and  plans  the  work  of  the  afternoon,  so  as 
to  do  better.  Dinner  is  taken  in  common,  wid 
then,  according  to  rule,  one  hour  is  passed  in 
recreation  in  common.  About  9  tm.  the  com- 
munity assembles  for  the  recital  of  the  litany 
of  the  saints  and  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  This 
is  the  only  daily  spiritual  exercise  in  common 
enjoined  by  rule.  Even  this  did  not  originate 
with  Ignatius  himself,  but  with  St.  Francis 
Boivia,  the  tiiird  genend  of  the  aode^.  Ig- 
natniB  vrished  to  leave  his  order  free  fw  won 
and  study,  depending  on  the  constant  direction 
of  the  motives  of  their  work  to  make  them  spir- 
itual men.  The  litanies  are  followed  by  15 
minntes  devoted  to  the  selection  of  a  passage  of 
the  life  of  Christ  for  meditation  next  morning. 
Then  follows  the  evraing  examination  of  con- 
science. At  10  o'clock  all  are  in  bed,  unless  spe- 
cial permission  is  given  for  further  work.  The 
JTomto  Seoreta  (q.v.,  Beeret  Admonitions),  a 
masterpiece  of  crart  and  duplicity,  supposed  to 
liave  been  issued  for  the  private  direction  of 
thoroughly  initiated  members  of  the  order,  is 
now  acknowledged  by  all  serious  authorities  to 
be  an  invention  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  government  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
though  often  n>oken  of  as  autocratic,  is  a  strik- 
ing example  of  a  limited  constitutional  author- 
ity, practically  tiie  first  of  its  kind.  The  order 
ia  governed  by  a  general,  whose  power,  said 
sometimes  to  be  absolute^  is  sfarieUy  limited  by 
the  Constitutions.  He  is  elected  by  a  generu 
congregation  and  bcdds  his  office  for  life.  He 
may  be  deposed  by  a  general  congregation  under 
certain  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Ctmstitu- 
tions,  though  such  an  incident  has  never  hap- 
pened in  the  history  of  the  order.  A  general 
congregation  is  composed  of  the  general,  or  his 
dqiuty,  and  the  five  assiBtants  who  f<nin  his 
council,  besides  tiie  provincials,  or  heads  of 
provinces,  and  two  deputies  from  each  province. 
The  provincial  deputies  are  elected  by  the  pro- 
fessed fathers  and  the  rectors  of  the  province. 
When  the  general  congr^^tion,  which  has  no 
fixed  time,  meets,  all  important  concerns  come 
before  it.  It  alone  has  power  to  dissolve  a 
coUc^  or  professed  house  or  a  novitiate  once 
established.  The  goieral  has  power  to  dbpense 
witii  some  provisions  of  the  Constitutions  in 
particular  cases,  but  he  cannot  alter  or  annul 
them.  All  others  in  authority  hold  ofllce  for  a 
limited  time,  usually  for  three  years.  The  as- 
sistants who  compose  the  general's  consultors 
are  elected  by  the  general  congregation  and  are 
chosen  from  certain  groups  of  provinces.  At 
tlie  present  time  there  toe  the  Italian  assiatancy ; 
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the  French;  the  Spanish,  wMch  ineludea  wiaa 
missions  in  South  America;  the  German,  which 
includes  the  Low  Countries  and  Austria;  and 
finally  the  English,  including  England  and 
North  America,  with  missions  in  South  Africa 
and  in  India.  For  the  assistance  of  the  general 
tiiere  are  also  an  admonitor  and  a  father  con- 
fessor. The  general's  admonitor  is  hound  to  in- 
form him  of  any  faults  he  may  commit  While 
the  gmeral  oonsults  with  his  assistants,  he  is 
not  obliged  to  follow  thdr  advice,  even  when 
unanimous. 

There  are  four  classes  of  Jesuits:  1.  Pro- 
fessed fathers,  who,  after  their  18  years  of 
preparation,  have  taken  the  four  solemn  vows 
mentioned  above.  It  is  from  this  class  alone 
that  the  general  and  all  the  higher  officials  of 
the  society  are  chosen.  2.  Coadjutors,  spiritual 
and  temporal.  Spiritual  coadjutors  are  priests 
whose  health  or  talents  have  not  permitted  ^em 
to  reach  the  standard  of  knowledge  required  for 
professed  fathers  and  who  help  in  preaching, 
teaching,  and  the  direction  of  souls.  Temporal 
coadjutors  are  the  lay  brothers  to  whom  the 
menial  offices  and  certain  minor  duties  are  as- 
signed. 3.  Scholastics,  who,  having  passed 
through  the  novitiate,  are  engaged  either  in 
their  own  studies  or  in  teaching  in  tiie  colleges. 
4.  Novices,  who,  after  a  short  trial  as  postu- 
lants, are  engaged  for  two  years  ezdnsiwy  in 
spiritual  exercises,  prayer,  and  ascetic  reading 
and  practices. 

The  administrative  and  executive  government 
of  the  society  is  intrusted  under  the  general  to 
provincials  who  are  named  by  the  general  and 
hold  office  for  three  years.  In  each  province  the 
superiors  of  the  colleges,  professed  houses,  and 
novitiates  are  i^ointed  1^  the  general,  who  re- 
ceives from  them  at  stated  intervals — ^monthly 
from  provinces,  quarterly  from  colleges  and 
novitiates — a  detailed  report  of  the  character, 
conduct,  and  occupation  of  each  member  of  the 
society.  Far  from  making  a  system  of  espio- 
nage, this  detailed  knowledge  only  gives  supe- 
riors such  information  with  regard  to  subjects  as 
enables  them  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
them  with  the  least  possible  danger  of  failure 
tmder  trying  circumstances.  Ignatius  gave  hia 
order  no  distinctive  dxeaa  (thou^  that  of  the 
Evanish  priests  of  that  time  has  come  to  be 
adopted  by  Jesuits  generally),  so  that  they 
mignt  be  freer  for  Intercourse  with  the  world. 

The  Jesuits  spread  rapidly.  At  the  death  of 
Ignatius  (1556)  there  were  1000  members  of 
the  order,  in  12  provinces.  At  the  end  of  the 
century  there  were  over  10,000.  When  the  cele- 
bration of  the  centenary  of  their  foundation 
came  In  1680,  they  numbered  over  13,000.  A 
century  and  a  quarter  later,  at  the  time  of  thdlr 
suppression,  there  were  22,600  Jesuits  throu^- 
out  the  world.  Wherever  they  were,  they  were 
considered  as  the  special  upholders  of  the  papacy 
and  the  most  faitnful  defenders  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  This  accounts  for  most  of  the 
opposition  to  them.  When  there  was  difficulty 
between  the  Republic  of  Venice  and  the  Pope, 
during  the  first  half  of  tite  seventeenth  cMitnry, 
the  ^uits  were  excluded  from  the  V^ietian 
states.  Their  close  adhesion  to  the  Pope  made 
their  position  in  France  often  insecure.  Qalli* 
canism  saw  in  them  implacable  opponents,  and 
Jansenism  (q.v.)  recognized  them  as  the  foes 
most  to  be  feared.  The  Sorbonne  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris  opposed  the  introduction  of  the 
society  into  France  and  always  continued  to  bs 
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J'ealoua  of  the  educative  influence  acquired  by  it. 
■'inally,  Mme.  de  Pompadour  became  a  bitter 
enemy  because  the  Jesiuts  refused  her  the  sacra- 
ments unless  there  should  be  an  end  of  her 
liaison  with  the  King.  The  philosophic  party 
was  opposed  to  the  Jesuits  because  it  saw  in 
them  the  most  prominent  factor  in  the  oonserva- 
tioD  of  Catholic  thought  and  edncatim.  This 
united  (^position  brought  about  Uie  exiling  of 
the  Jesuits  by  royal  edict  throughout  the  French 
dominions  in  1764.  The  example  was  followed 
in  a  few  years  by  the  other  Bourbon  courts — 
Spain,  Naples,  Parma,  and  Modena.  In  1769, 
throu^  the  machinations  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister Pombal>  who  saw  an  opportunity  of  en- 
riching himself  at  their  expense,  the  Jesuits 
had  been  expelled  from  Fortngal.  The  charges 
that  they  were  the  source  of  the  attempt  upon 
the  King's  life  and  were  fomenting  disaffection 
among  we  Indians  in  the  so-called  reductions  of 
Paraguay,  recently  transferred  from  Spain  to 
Portugal,  were  evidently  tnunped  up.  Pope 
Clement  XIII  (1758-66)  interposed  vainly  in 
their  behalf  and  used  eveu^  effort  to  reconcile 
the  governments.  Pope  Clement  XIV  (1760- 
74),  pressed  hj  the  ambassadors  of  so  many 
Catholic  governments,  at  length  issued,  Jiily  21, 
1773,  the  brief  Dominua  ao  Redemptor  Noster, 
by  which,  without  adopting  the  charges  made 
against  the  society  or  entering  in  any  way  into 
the  question  of  their  justice,  acting  solely  on 
the  motive  of  "the  peace  of  the  church"  he  sup- 
pressed the  society  in  all  the  states  of  Christen- 
dom. SnlmiiBBion  to  the  brief  was  Immediate 
and  complete.  In  Spain  and  Portagml  ^e  mem- 
bers of  the  aociely  were  driven  into  exile.  In 
other  Catholic  countries  they  were  permitted 
to  remain  as  individuals,  engaged  in  the  min- 
istry or  in  literary  occi4>ationB.  Two  non- 
Catholic  government,  those  of  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Prussia  and  Catharine  II  of  Russia, 
refused  to  allow  the  brief  of  suppression  to  be 
published  in  their  dmninions  because  they  could 
not  replace  the  Jesuits  as  educators.  Iii  these 
states  the  Jesuits  retained  a  quasi-corporate 
existence  as  a  socie^  for  education. 

What  was  meant  to  be  the  suppression  of  the 
socieiy  proved  but  a  temporary  suspension.  In 
1792  the  Duke  of  Parma  secured  a  partial  reor- 

fmization  for  his  dominions.  In  1801  Pope 
ius  VIZ  (1800-23)  permitted  the  formal  re- 
establishment  of  the  Jesuits  in  Lithuuiia  and 
White  Russia  and  with  still  more  formality  in 
Naples  in  1804.  On  Aug.  7.  1814.  by  the  bull 
BoUoitttdo  Omnium  Eodetianm,  the  complete 
rehabilitation  of  the  order  was  made.  Since 
then  the  Jesuits  have  continued  to  qrread  all 
over  the  world. 

Among  the  works  of  the  Jesuits  there  is  ntme 
to  which  they  devoted  themselves  with  more 
zeal  or,  we  may  add,  with  greater  success  than 
that  of  the  education  of  youtii.  St.  Ignatius 
himself  insisted  on  this  snd  was  the  nrst  to 
make  education  the  qwcial  ministry  of  a  reli- 
glouB  order.  The  principles  to  guide  the  society 
m  its  educational  work  were  laid  down  by  Ig- 
natius in  the  fourth  part  of  the  Constitutions. 
This  was,  however,  only  an  outline  of  a  system 
of  education.  At  first  the  Jesuits  adopted  the 
methods  of  teaching  then  followed  in  the  various 
Catholic  schools  of  Europe,  drawing  chiefly 
from  the  traditions  of  the  great  Universi^  of 
Paris,  the  alma  mater  of  Si.  Ignatius  and  his 
flist  companions,  though  with  due  attention  also 
to  the  developing  methods  of  thf  humanistic 
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schools  of  the  Netherlands,  then  justly  ede- 
brated.  The  theory  that  the  Jesuits'  method 
of  education  was  borrowed  largely  from  the 
"Plan  of  Studies"  of  John  Storm  of  Strassburg 
is  now  admitted  to  be  false,  ^rom  1640  to  1609 
the  soeiefy  was  a^p^ai  in  fwming  a  complete 
sjwtem  of  studies.  Plans  were  drawn  up  and 
put  in  practice  in  varions  collies,  as,  e^.,  those 
of  Na4&l  and  Ledesma.  The  pnwtieal  system 
thus  created  was  completed  under  Acquaviva, 
the  fifth  general  of  the  society,  who  ruled  dur- 
ing its  most  brilliant  period  (1681-1616).  In 
1684  a  committee  of  six  experienced  Jesuit 
teachers  of  different  nationalities  drew  np  a 

fireliminaiy  plan  which  was  tried  In  all  the  col- 
eges  of  the  society.  1^  resnUs  of  this  five- 
year  trial  were  reported  to  Rome,  and  tiie  sog- 
gestions  made  were  employed  in  drawing  up  a 
modified  plan,  which  was  sent  to  the  various 
colleges  in  1591.  After  tiiis  plan  had  been 
tested  for  over  five  years,  the  final  plan  was 
drawn  up  and  formally  issued  in  1699.  This 
is  the  famous  Ratio  Btudiorum,  which  was  the 
fruit  of  long  and  patient  efforts  and  the  result 
of  the  omnbined  wisdmn  of  the  whole  society. 
The  system  is  divided  into  three  parts:  (1) 
ttueHa  inferiorOt  inferior  studies,  which  consist 
chiefly  of  linguistics,  the  literary  stady  of  the 
classical  languages  with  history,  archeology, 
etc.,  as  collateral  branches;  (2)  aits,  or  philos- 
ophy, consisting  of  philosq>fay,  mathematies, 
and  the  natural  sciences  as  far  as  they  were 
known  and  cultavated  in  those  times;  (3)  theol- 
c«y.  In  the  lower  course,  that  of  hnmanitiss, 
uere  were  ordinarily  five  classes,  in  some  places 
six.  These  were  called  the  grammar  classes, 
first,  second,  and  third,  then  humanities,  or 
poetry  and  rhetoric.  After  the  restoration  of 
the  Bocietv  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  tne  needs  of  the  times  demanded  a 
change  in  the  educational  system.  Father 
Roothaan,  thai  general,  proceeded  with  the  same 
care  as  AequaviTa  in  seenriiig  the  opinitms  of 
the  best  eoneators  in  various  countries.  The 
revised  Ratio  Btudiorutn  was  pnUiahed  in  18S2. 
This  was  not  definitive,  but  was  considered 
subject  to  such  further  changes  as  might  prove 
advisable  in  the  course  of  time  and  the  progress 
of  education.  The  principles  of  the  old  Ratio 
Btudiorum  are  preserved,  but  greater  attention 
is  recommended  to  the  natural  sciences,  and 

aecial  cue  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  teachhig  of 
e  mother  tongue.  The  Jesuits  have  always 
beat  markedly  suooessful  in  the  tfisfhing  of 
Latin  and  Qreek.  Hie  essoioe  of  their  method 
is  the  prelection  or  preliminary  explanation  of 
a  passage  by  the  teacher,  followed  by  the  pupil's 
study  of  it  and  then  by  recitation,  which  in- 
cludes grammatic,  historic,  and  other  detaila 
Imitative  themes  are  a  prominent  feature,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  pupil  is  bronght  to  a 
^leaking  knowledge  of  the  language  stuped. 
Frequent  tepetit&n  are  recoimnended.  The 
thoroughness  of  this  system  is  exempliffed  by 
their  own  mastery  of  the  Latin  tongue  and  the 
lasting  knowledge  acquired  by  their  students, 
especially  in  tiie  classic  languages.  How  well 
the  recommendation  to  devote  more  attention  to 
the  sciences  has  been  carried  out  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  such  ^eat  astronomers  of  the 
nineteenth  century  as  De  Vico,  Perry,  and  Seechi 
were  Jesuits. 

The  number  of  the  colleges  increased  very 
rapidly.  Within  60  years  after  the  pi^al  ap- 
probation the  Jesuits  had  collq^  all  over  us 
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world,  not  oalj  in  Eut<^  but  in  the  Indies, 
China,  Japan,  Mexico,  and  Brazil.  At  tbe  time 
of  the  death  of  Acquaviva  (1Q15)  tbe  society 
bad  372  colleges.  Shortly  before  the  mqtpression 
of  the  socie^,  about  the  middle  of  Uie  eight- 
eenth century,  there  were  728  collies,  many  of 
which  bad  an  average  attendance  of  ISOO  or 
more,  while  in  econe  toe  number  of  students  waa 
Ircnn  2000  to  8000,  and  no  edlm  is  mentifmed 
with  a  lower  number  than  800.  Taking  tbe  low- 
est possible  average,  the  700  Jesuit  collies 
must  have  had  about  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  300,000  students.  This  influence 
was  all  the  more  important  as  they  insisted  on 
moral  and  religious  training.  Such  Protestant 
writers  as  Ranke,  Paulsen,  Quick,  and  others 
candidly  admit  that  the  Jesuits  during  these 
aentnries  were  the  best  edneators,  bo  that  numy 
parents  not  of  tbe  Catholic  ftiith  intrusted  the 
education  of  their  sons  to  ^em.  l^e  spread 
and  development  of  Jesuit  coll^r^s  during  Uie 
nineteenth  century  was  slow  but  steadv.  The 
order  bad  to  struggle  against  great  difficulties. 
The  collies  which  it  possessed  before  the  sup- 
pression were  in  the  bands  of  the  civil  authori- 
ties. The  persecutions  and  ezpiUsions  of  the 
•oeie^  from  various  countries  prevented  the 
establishment  of  new  colleges  and  put  an  end 
to  those  already  in  being.  Notwithstanding 
this,  in  the  year  1906  the  >^Buits  had  about  820 
colleges  throughout  the  world  with  more  than 
65,000  students.  There  were  more  than  20  new 
coU^fes  established  from  1000  to  1006,  but  tbe 
Associations  Law  in  France  caused  the  suppres- 
sion of  nearly  as  many  others.  In  the  United 
States  they  have  coll^^  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
Bostmi,  New  York  City  (Fordham  University), 
Geonetowu,  D.  C,  Jersey  Cti^,  N.  J.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  BaltiuHnre,  Chicago,  Cindnnati.  De- 
troit, Milwaukee,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  St.  Mary's, 
Kans.,  Galveston,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Denver, 
San  Francis,  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  Buffalo,  Cleve- 
land, Spokane,  and  Manila,  P.  I.  The  Jesuits 
also  have  charge  of  the  Apoetleship  of  Prayer, 
or  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (q-v.). 

The  Jesuit  missions  are  the  source  of  the 
latest  honor  to  tbe  order-  St.  Francis  Xav- 
ier*B  <q.T.)  work  in  the  Indies  recalled  the 
apostolic  times.  He  knew  how  to  organise  his 
many  missions,  bo  that  his  numerous  converts 
became  faithful  Christians  in  tbe  best  senae. 
His  brethren  on  the  miBsions  imitated  his 
example  and  almost  rivaled  his  succesB.  Vener- 
able  Joseph  Anchieta,  called  the  Apostie  of 
Brazil,  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
oi^anized  missions  amtmg  the  natirea  of  that 
country  into  settlements  of  the  kind  that  in 
Paraguay,  later,  were  called  reductions.  Tbe 
first  reduction  of  Paraguay  was  founded  in 
1010.  For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  the 
native  converts  lived  in  ideal  peace  and  hap- 

Einess.  These  native  Christian  communities 
ave  been  the  admiration  of  students  of  social 
science  ever  since.  At  tbe  beginning  of  tbe 
seventeenth  century,  after  80  years  of  patient 
effort,  Father  Kicci  succeeded  in  getting  audi- 
ence of  tbe  Empovr  of  China.  His  udll  in 
applied  mathematics  and  mechanics  gained  him 
the  favor  of  the  Emperor,  and  he  obtained  pro- 
tection for  tiie  Christians  in  China.  Scholarlr 
successors,  equally  able  and  zealous,  Schall, 
Verbiest,  and  Bouvet,  continued  the  good  in- 
fluence over  tbe  Emperor.  Unfortunately,  after 
a  time,  the  controversy  over  the  Chinese  rites 
took  place.    Certain  practices  of  their  former 


lives,  which,  ,  in  imitation  of  the  Apostles,  tiw 
Jesuits  allowed  their  ecniTerts  still  to  keep  up, 
seemed  to  tbe  Dominicans  to  savor  of  idolatey. 
In  tbe  midst  of  the  disputes  the  Imperial  favor 
was  lost,  and  persecutions  wiped  out  the  Chinese 
missions.  The  Japanese  missions  were  begun  in 
1&40  by  St.  Francis  Xavier,  and  in  30  years  had 
grown  to  number  800,000  Christians.  Bloody 
persflctttionB,  etmtinning  for  nearly  three  cen- 
turies, made  nomben  of  martTis;  but  with  a 
marvdous  tenacity,  though  all  their  priests  had 
been  put  to  death,  the  survivors  handed  down 
their  faith  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
when  Japan  was  once  more  opened  to  Euro- 
peans in  tbe  nineteenth  century,  there  were  still 
natives  ready  to  welcome  the  Catholic  mission- 
aries as  tbeir  long-lost  fathers.  In  India  Robert 
de*  Nobili  (1605)  took  up  tbe  difficult  task  of 
living  as  a  higb-caste  Brahman,  fulfilling  rigidly 
their  precepts  of  abatinmce  and  avouling  aU 
contact  witn  other  castes.  After  years  of  pa- 
tience he  succeeded  in  making  numerous  con- 
verts. The  careers  of  Fathers  Lallemont,  Bre- 
boeuf,  and  Jogaee  among  tbe  Hiu'on  and  Iroquois 
Indians  were  a  succession  of  sufferings  and  hard- 
Bhips,  deliberatdy  undertaken,  calmly  bom^ 
and  heroically  persisted  in  by  men  of  gentle 
breeding  and  deep  culture.  The  Jesuit  missions 
were  a  ways  cmtres  of  civilization  as  well  as 
religion.  Wboi  the  United  States  govemment 
took  possession  of  the  Philippines,  the  Jesuits 
in  charge  of  tbe  observatoiy  at  Manila  were 
asked  to  collate  the  information  with  r^rd  to 
the  archipelago  in  the  possession  of  members 
of  the  ord^r,  and  this  was  published  in  two  large 
volumes  witii  an  atlas  at  uie  Government  Print- 
ing Office  (£1  Aroh4pi6lago  Filipino,  Washing- 
ton, 1800).  In  1914  the  Jesuits  numbered  8178 
priests,  4400  scholastics,  and  41S7  lay  brothers, 
Tnftlfjng  a  total  of  16,716.  There  were  28  prov- 
inces. The  Rev.  Francis  X.  Wemz,  a  distin- 
guished canonist,  the  general  of  the  whole  so- 
ciety, died  in  1914,  and  on  Feb.  11,  1915,  Father 
Wlodimir  Ledocbow^i  (q.T.),  nephew  of  the 
late  Cardinal  Miee^slaw  Ledoenowski,  waa 
elected  general. 

BtbUographr.  The  following  periodieals  are 
issued  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits  and 
always  supply  information  as  to  current  topics 
in  their  regard:  Oivilth  Oattolioa,  Rome;  Th« 
Month,  London;  Etudet  Littiraires  et  BHi- 
gieutea,  Paris;  Stimmen  aua  Maria-Laach,  Frei< 
burg;  Zeitaohrift  fUr  katholiache  Theologie,  Inns- 
bruck; Revue  des  Queations  Boientifiques,  Brus- 
sels; The  Meaamger,  Atnerioa,  and  The  Live 
lasue.  New  Torfc;  MeMenger  of  the  Soured 
Heart,  limuhnuk,  Bilbac^  Toulouse,  Mexico,  and 
other  places.  Ctmsnlt,  for  their  Constitutions, 
Inatitntum  Soeietatia  Jew  (Avignon,  1830- 
38)  and  Concerning  Jeauita,  a  collection  of 
tracts  in  favor  of  the  Jesuits  {London,  1902). 
The  accepted  authority  for  their  general  history 
Ib  Crfitineau-Joly,  Hiatoire  de  la  oompagnie  de 
J^aus  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1844-46);  in  English, 
Andrew  Steinmetz,  Hiatory  of  the  Jeauita,  their 
Miaeiona,  their  Educational  Syatem  and  Litera- 
ture (3  vols.,  London,  1848);  G.  B.  Nicolini, 
Hiatory  of  the  Jeauita:  Origin,  Pro^eaa,  Doo- 
trinea,  and  Deaigna  (ib.,  1873) ;  Daurignac, 
Biatory  of  the  Jeauita  (Baltimore,  1878)  ;  B.  N., 
The  Jeamia,  their  Foundation  and  Hiatory  (2 
vols.,  New  York,  1879) ;  Heinrich  Boehmer,  Lea 
J^auitea,  ouvrage  traduit  de  I'allemande  (2d 
ed.,  Paris,  1910) ;  Joseph  McCabe,  Candid  Bia- 
tory of  the  Jeauita  (New  York,  1S13).  For 
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<^posiiig  views;  Theodore  Grleeinger,  Die  Jetu- 
iten  (Stuttgart,  1866;  Eng.  trans.,  New  York, 
1886) ;  P.  J.  von  Hoemebroech,  Fourteen  Yeara 
a  Je»uit:  A  Record  of  Personal  Experience  and 
a  Oritidam,  translated  from  the  German  (2 
vols.,  London,  1911).  For  special  countries — 
NorUi  America:  Auguste  Car^jron,  Premiire 
miuion  dee  Jiemtee  au  Onmada  (Paris,  1864); 
Parlcman,  Jeauitt  in  North  America  (seven- 
teenth century)  (Boston,  1898);  the  notable 
series  of  Jeauit  Relatione,  edited  by  Thwaites 
(73  vols.,  Cleveland,  1806  et  seq.) — Chile: 
Alonso  de  Ovallo,  Hiatorioa  relaoidn  del  Reyno 
de  Chile  y  de  loe  miaionea  y  miniaterioa  que 
ejercita  en  41  la  oompaAia  de  Jeaue  (Rome, 
1646;  reprinted  in  Santiago  de  Chile,  2  vols., 
1888)— <3iina:  D.  BartoU,  DeU'  iatoria  delta 
oompagnia  de  Qeau:  la  Oina  (8  vols.,  Florence, 
1832) ;  R.  C.  Jenkins,  Jesuita  in  China,  and  the 
Legation  of  Cardinal  de  Toumon  ( London, 
1894) — France:  Henri  Fouquera;,  Hiatoire  de  la 
oompagnie  de  J4aua  en  France,  dea  originea  H 
la  auppreaaion,  1528-1762,  vols,  i-ii  (Paris, 
1910-13)— England:  E.  L.  Taunton,  Hiatory  of 
the  Jeauita  in  England^  1580-WS  (London, 
1901);  Foley,  Je§u*ta  tn  England  (ib.,  1901); 
W.  Walsh,  Biatory  of  the  Jeauita  in  Oreat 
Britain  (New  York,  1903)— India:  W.  Strick- 
land.  The  Jesuit  in  India  (London,  1862)  — 
Japan:  D.  Bartoli,  DeW  iatoria  delta  oompagnia 
de  Geau:  il  Otuppont  (6  vols.,  Turin,  1825); 
E.  M.  Satow,  The  Jeauit  Mieaion  Press  in  Japan^ 
1591-161fi  (Lond(m,  1888)— Mexico:  Job6  de 
Ortega,  ApottdUea*  afanes  de  la  compaHia  de 
Jewue  en  Memoo  (Barcelona,  1764) ;  John  Camp- 
bell, Spanish  Empire  in  America  (London, 
1747)— Netherlands:  J.  A.  Alberdingk  Thijon, 
De  Jesuiten  (Amsterdam,  1861) — Poland:  Pol- 
lard, JeauiU  in  PoUmd  (Oxford,  1802)— Portu- 
gal: Tellez  Bait,  Chronica  da  oompanhia  de 
Jesu  na  provinda  de  Portugal  (2  vols.,  Lisbon, 
1646-47)— -Spain:  Frangois  Rousseau,  "Expid- 
sion  des  J«8Uit«s  en  Espagne,"  in  Revue  dea 
Queationt  Bistoriques,  voL  Ixxv  (Paris,  1904). 
For  pedagogy:  Pachtler,  "Ratio  Studionim, 
etc.,"  ID  Monumenta  Qermaniai  Padagogioa,  vols, 
ii,  V,  ix,  xvi  (Berlin,  1887-93),  the  standard 
work  on  the  subject;  Monumenta  Bistorica 
Sooietatia  Jesu;  Monumenta  Peedagogusa  (Mad- 
rid, 1001--02) ;  Hughes,  Loyola  and  the  Educa- 
tional Syatem  of  the  JeauiU  (New  York,  1802) ; 
Duhr,  Die  Studienordnung  der  Oeaellachaft  Jeau 
(St.  Louis.  1896);  Paulsen,  Oeachichte  dea 
get^rten  Vnterriohta  (Berlin,  1896);  Sehwick- 
erath,  Jeauit  Education  (St.  Louis,  1908).  For 
the  bibliography  of  Jesuit  writers:  A.  de  Backer, 
BibliotMque  Mbliographique  de  la  oompagnie 
de  J4aua  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1869-76);  Sommer- 
vogel,  Dictionnaire  des  ouvrages  anonymes  et 
paeudonymea  de  la  oompagnie  de  Jiaua  (ib., 
1884);  Moniteur  hihliographiqiie  de  la  eom- 
pagnie  de  Jiaua  (ib.,  1889). 

jBSUIT^  BABK.  An  old  name  for  cinchons 
(q.T.). 

JESUIT  STTUEG.  The  name  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  baroque  s^Ie  of  architecture  in  its 
ecclesiastical  phases.  It  is  marked  by  preten- 
tious, theatrical  decoration,  a  flagrant  misuse 
of  stucco  enrichments,  recourse  to  figure  sculp- 
ture in  extreme  and  sensational  attitudes,  and 
a  general  disregard  of  restraint  and  refinement. 
Its  name  is  due  to  the  great  nnnber  of  Jesuit 
churches  erected  in  this  style  during  the  seven- 
teenth century  in  Italy  and  Germany.  Its  be- 
ginnings are  seen  in  the  church  of  the  Qeaft  at 
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Rome  (1668),  and  its  culmination  in  that  of 
Santa  Maria  ddla  Vittoria,  by  Madema,  and 
in  many  German  churches.    See  Baboquk. 

JBS^F,  MOBBIS  Ektohuh  (1830-1908).  An 
American  merchant  and  philantbn^ist.  He  was 
l>oni  at  Westeort,  Conn.,  and  waa  Mucated  there 
and  in  N«w  York  City.  In  1848  he  entered  the 
anpkfy  of  a  mattufa«tnring  firm  at  Faterson, 
N.  J.  In  1862  he  went  into  business  on  his  own 
account,  from  which  he  retired  in  1884.  He  is 
best  known  for  his  philanthropic  work  and  his 
interest  in  scientific  exploration.  He  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  United  States  Christian 
Commission  during  the  Civil  War,  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation, and  its  president  in  1872,  waa  pre^- 
dent  after  1860  of  the  Five  Points  House  of 
Industry,  of  which  he  waa  one  of  the  founders, 
and  after  1881  was  president  of  the  New  Yoric 
City  Mission  Society,  for  which  he  built  the 
De  Witt  Memorial  Church  in  Rivington  Street. 
In  1881  he  became  president  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  To  this  institu- 
tion he  gave  much  during  his  life  and  at  his 
death  left  over  #1,000,000.  He  presented  Jesup 
Hall  to  the  Union  Theological  Seminaiy,  and 
endowed  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition 
for  scientific  research.  He  was  chosen  pre^dent 
of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  ajid 
was  president  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Anthropology  in  1902.  To  the  subject  of  South- 
em  education,  especially  that  of  the  n^ro,  he 
gave  much  time  and  thought.  He  waa  treasurer 
of  the  Slater  Fund  at  Its  b^inning,  and  he 
was  also  made  a  member  of  the  Peabodr  Educa- 
tional Board  and  of  the  General  Education 
Board.  In  1006  he  waa  knighted  by  the  Ciar 
for  philanthropic  work.  Consult  Reaolutions  in 
Appreciation  of  Morris  Ketohum  Jeaup,  by  Trus- 
tees of  American  Museum  of  Natuiul  History 
(New  York,  1008),  and  W.  A.  Brown,  Jforrit 
Keti^um  Jesup  (ib.,  1910).  In  1916  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum,  New  York,  received  by  be- 
quest of  Mrs.  Jesup  a  large  anil  valuable  collee* 
tion  of  paintings. 

XBSuS,  SociETT  or.  See  Jtsuns. 

JESUS,  Son  of  Sibach,  ti^rftfc.   Bee  EcCLSSl- 

A8TICUS. 

JESUS,  Wisdom  or.   See  Ecoususticds. 

JESUS  CHBIST.  In  order  to  appreciate  the 
work  of  Jesus,  it  is  necessarr  to  understand  the 
political  and  religious  condition  of  the  Jewish 
people,  to  whom  ne  belonged  and  among  whom 
his  work  was  carried  out.  Poltfteafly.— The 
Jews  were  snbjeets  of  the  Knnan  Emperor,  the 
doninion  of  the  Romans  having  been  ^tablished 
by  Pompey  in  63  b.o.  After  that  time  varioua 
adjustments  of  Palestine's  relations  within  the 
Emnire  took  place,  and  when  Jesus  began  his 
public  ministry  the  government  of  the  country 
was  divided  as  follows:  Galilee,  with  the  land 
to  the  north,  east,  and  southeast  of  the  Sea  of 
Gftlilee,  was  under  the  rule  of  Philip  mad  Anti- 
pas,  sons  of  Herod  the  Great,  who,  as  rw  aoeins^ 
had  had  the  entire  land  as  his  tdngdom. 
Philip's  territory  was  the  land  north  and  east 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Itunea  and  Trachonitis) ; 
the  territory  of  Antipas  was  Galilee  itself  and 
the  land  southeast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  ( Penea) . 
Both  regions  were  ruled  as  tetrarchies.  On  the 
other  hand,  Judiea,  Samaria,  and  the  land  of 
Idunuea,  south  of  Jndsa,  were  more  distinctly 
provinces  under  the  rule  of  a  Roman  proeura* 
tor  (Pontius  Pilate),  who  to  a  certain  degree 
was  subordinate  to  the  Govonor  oi  the  Prorawe 
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of  Sjria.  Thii  continued  to  be  the  political 
situation  throughout  the  ministir  of  Jesus. 
(See  Hbbod.)  Religiously. — The  Jevs  had  re- 
turned from  their  exile 'with  a  new  hold  upon 
the  monotheiHm  of  their  religion  and  a  new  de- 
votion to  Yahwe's  law.  This  spirit  had  been 
strengthened  liy  the  persecutions  which  they  had 
undergone  under  the  rule  of  the  Seleucidn  and 
tiie  revolt  1^  which,  under  the  B&wcabees,  tiwy 
had  broken  from  that  rule,  producing  at  the  time, 
of  Jesus*  ministry  an  exaggerated  conception  of 
the  ceremonial  requirements  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
in  the  interpretation  of  which  had  arisen  a  body 
of  legal  rranements  that  added  greatly  to  the 
burden  of  the  law  and  to  the  power  of  those 
who  administered  it.   See  Maccabees;  Jews. 

It  was  a  characteristic  of  Jewish  life,  how- 
ever, to  combine  religion  and  politics.  As  a 
result,  there  arose  in  the  nation  during  the  time 
ct  the  Maecabaon  revolt,  when  the  religioas  and 
political  elements  in  the  people's  fife  were 
brought  to  accentuation,  two  great  parties,  whose 
significant  influence  increased  as  with  the  re- 
ligious clients  in  the  national  life  were  min- 
gled  with  increasing  energy  the  political.  These 
parties  were  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees 
<qq.v.).  The  Pharisees  (literiUly  Separatists 
or  Puriata)  were  the  parity  of  religion.  The 
characteriBtie  of  thdr  creed  was  the  sempulous 
observance  of  the  law.  They  represented  the 
religious  idea  d<Hninant  among  the  people  since 
the  return  from  Babylon,  whUe,  in  their  devo- 
tion to  the  conception  of  the  theocraOT  and  their 
expectation  of  a  Messiah  who  should  restore  it 
to  its  independency,  they  expressed  what  in 
general  were  the  people's  political  views.  They 
were,  in  brief,  the  popular  party.  The  Sad- 
ducees (a  name  derived  from  Zadiuc,  tiie  priest 
whom  Solomon  put  in  the  place  of  AUathar, 
1  Kings  ii.  35)  were  the  party  of  the  priesthood. 
They  represented  the  pri«itly  nobility,  and  their 
object  was  the  retention  of  priestly  power  in 
the  state.  They  were  largely  indifferent  to  re- 
ligion as  such,  giving  their  thought  rather  to 
politics,  in  which  their  aim  was  to  keep  in  fovor 
with  the  ruling  power. 

In  addition  to  these  were  two  minor  parties, 
which  more  or  tees  added  to  the  politico-religioiis 
confusion  of  the  times.  Of  these  parties  the 
political  was  the  party  of  the  Herodians,  the 
religious,  the  party  of  the  Zealots  (qq.v.).  The 
He^ians  arose  with  the  introduction  into  Jew- 
ish politics  of  the  family  whose  name  they  bore, 
and  were  committed  to  the  political  interests  of 
that  family  in  its  effort  to  establish  a  rule  in 
P^egtine,  the  spirit  of  which  would  be  a  union 
of  Judaism  and  Hellenism.  With  them  the  re- 
ligious element  was  minimized,  if  it  was  pres- 
ent at  all,  though  they  did  not  hesitate  to  com- 
bine with  the  religious  parties  when  their  aims 
could  thus  be  furthered.  The  Zealots  arose  with 
the  recession  of  the  Pharisees  from  active  inter- 
est in  national  affairs.  Their  principles  were 
those  of  the  Pharisees,  only  they  were  ready,  as 
the  Pharisees  were  not,  to  carry  these  princi- 
ples into  action  to  any  extent.  In  this  party, 
ctmsequentiy,  the  rdi^ons  dement  rmUtod  m 
a  fanaticism  which  made  them  the  most  dan- 
gerous factor  in  the  troublous  conditions  of  the 
times. 

Separate  from  all  these  parties  stood  the 
Essenes  (q.v.),  who  were  unique  in  their  abso- 
lute removal  from  all  politics  and  their  com* 
plete  dissociation  from  the  public  worship  of  the 
temple.   Th^  were  characterized  by  the  strict- 
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nesB  of  their  ccmmunity  lif^  their  Btrennoaa 
regard  for  ceremonial  purity,  their  unselfish 
practice  of  the  community  of  goods,  and  thcdr 
uprightness  of  life.  Their  organization  was 
confined  to  Palestine,  and  their  main  roots 
were  laid  in  Pharisaic  Judaism.  Yet  they  were 
subject  to  foreign  influences,  Oriental  rather 
than  Greek,  which  contributed  largely  to  their 
isolation  among  the  parties  of  the  land.  In 
fact,  they  were  a  sect  rather  than  a  party,  and 
as  a  sect  emphasised  the  idea  of  an  ^slnsive 
brotherhood. 

Of  these  parties  and  sects  the  pe(9le  were 
most  influenced  by  the  Pharisees,  who  best  ex- 
pressed popular  ideas,  and  with  whom  the  peo- 
ple came  most  vitally  in  contact,  especially 
through  the  authoritative  channels  of  the  tem- 

Sle,  the  synagogues,  and  the  schools.  In  fact, 
[ie  control  oiF  the  last  two  institutions  was 
abnost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Scribes, 
who  were  the  exnounders  and  administrators  of 
the  law,  and  who  almost  exclusivdy  bcdonged 
to  the  Pharisaic  party;  while  in  the  temple  it- 
self their  influence  and  authority  was  an  in- 
creasingly important  factor.  This  popular  in- 
fluence of  th6  Pharisees  was  naturiJly  most  felt 
in  Judfea  and  Jerusalem,  where  the  observance 
of  the  national  religi<«i  was  concentrated,  and 
where  the  religious  rulers  had  their  home,  but 
there  and  elsewhere  there  were  those  among 
the  people  who,  while  reverencing  the  Scribes 
and  following  the  general  line  of  their  direc- 
tions, still  hmd  to  a  direct  fellowship  with  God 
in  worship  and  life. 

From  this  survey  it  is  clear  that  Jesus,  while 
finding  a  special  receptivity  among  these  de- 
vout ones  of  the  people,  as  a  religious  teacher 
and  worker  amimg  we  Jews  must  have  oome 
more  or  less  into  contact  with  the  sects  and  par- 
ties of  the  land;  that  this  contact,  in  propor- 
tion as  Jesus'  position  involved  oppodtion  to 
national  ideas  and  customs,  must  have  been 
one  of  conflict;  and  that  this  conflict,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  parties  combined  polities  with 
their  religion,  must  have  been  one  of  menace  to 
his  work  and  to  his  life. 

As  given  in  the  Gospel  history,  Jesus'  life  and 
work  most  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
prominent  periods — the  Goltitfon  Period,  which 
was  largely  one  of  construction,  centring  upon 
the  gathermg  around  himself  of  a  body  of  disci- 
ples; and  the  Judcean  Period,  which  was  largely 
one  of  instruction,  having  as  its  object  both  the 
preparation  of  his  disciples  for  the  closing 
events  of  his  life  and  the  presentation  to  the 
Jews  of  his  Messianic  claims.  Between  these 
two  main  periods  lay  the  short  Intervening  Pe- 
riod covered  by  his  withdrawal  into  the  n^cng 
of  northern  Galilee;  while  preceding  them  was 
the  Pr^iminary  Period  of  his  younger  years, 
leading  up  to  his  formal  induction  into  his  work 
and  his  early  ministry  in  Judiea;  and  following 
them  was  the  Culminating  Period  of  his  life, 
issuing  in  his  betrayal,  crucifixion,  resurrectioB, 
and  ascension. 

A.  The  Preliminary  Period.  (a)  The 
PerioA  of  hie  Early  Life. — Jesus  was  bom  in 
the  sixtii  or  aeventit  year  before  the  Christian 
era,  towards  the  close  of  tiie  reign  of  Herod  the 
Great.  (See  New  Testahent  Chsonoloot.) 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  read  the  record  of  his 
birth  as  given  in  Che  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Luke  without  realizing  that  the  circumstances 
preceding  and  attending  it  were  of  sudi  super- 
natural character  as  to  mark  it  as  miraculous. 
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Attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  the 
sources  of  the  record  were  l^endarv;  but  these 
are  confronted  with  difficulties  which  compel 
the  conviction  that  the  narrative  ia  trustworthy. 
(See  Gospel,  Nativitjf.)  His  birth  occurred  in 
the  town  of  Bethlehem  in  Judna,  where  Joseph 
and  Mary  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  registra- 
tion in  connection  with  one  of  the  Impeml  en- 
rollments  customai^  in  the  provinces.  After 
Herod's  death  Jesus*  home  was  in  Nazareth  until 
the  time  of  his  formal  entrance  upon  his  public 
work.  Of  these  early  years  practically  no  in- 
formation has  come  to  us,  the  Qospels  giviuj^, 
besidee  the  summary  statements  of  Luke  (ii. 
40,  62),  but  one  event  of  that  time,  his  visit 
to  Hie  temi^  (Luke  IL  41-Sl),  while  the  extra- 
cammioal  traditions  referring  to  this  period  are 
WOT^iless.  (6)  Induction  into  PvbUo  Work. — 
Though  the  Gospels  do  not  give  the  processes  of 
devdopment  by  which  Jesus  came  finally  to  the 
consciousness  of  bis  Messiahship  and  his  Messi- 
anic work,  yet  the  disclosure  which  th^  make  of 
the  relations  of  the  disciples  to  their  Master 
shows  that  the  way  by  which  they  came  to 
realize  that  he  was  some  one  greater  than  a 

Srophet  was  the  way  by  whiidi  he  himsdf  came 
>  the  c<mscioiisness  of  his  unique  spiritnal  re* 
lation  to  God.  They  saw  and  he  knew  that, 
unlike  all  others  around  him,  he  had  no  con- 
sciousness of  sin  in  himself.  Spiritual  com- 
munion between  himself  and  his  Father  was 
uninterrupted  and  unclouded,  and  his  life  was 
an  unimpaired  realization  of  tiiis  fellowship. 
Conviction  of  this  fact  doubtless  came  to  him 
gradually,  as  Icnowledge  of  self  and  its  relations 
to  Ckid  generally  ocHnea  to  the  soul;  but  this 
consciousness  must  have  pressed  upon  him  the 
question  as  to  what  such  a  fact  involved  for  him 
in  the  work  and  service  of  life;  for  such  rela- 
tionship with  God  could  only  mean  that  there 
was  a  work  for  him  to  do  which  would  measure 
up  to  the  unique  character  of  the  relationship. 
Otherwise,  what  was  the  reason  for  the  rela- 
tionship and  this  conviction  of  a  work  his 
X^thCT  had  rea^  for  his  doing?  It  was  vitti 
this  ecnaeionsnees  of  himadf  that  he  heard  of 
the  message  of  the  Baptist  that  tiie  Kingdom 
of  God  was  at  hand,  and  it  must  have  been  with 
the  conviction  that  the  establishment  of  thia 
Kingdom  was  the  work  to  be  committed  to  him 
that  he  came  to  the  Jordan  to  be  baptized,  as  a 
public  confession  of  his  consecration  to  this 
work.  At  all  events,  with  the  baptism  in 
Jordan  at  the  hands  d  Jdm  the  Ba^at,  it  is 
clear  that  to  Jesus'  mind  his  woi^  was  fornudly 
undertaken,  and  that  he  conceived  of  his  work, 
not  as  that  of  a  rabbi,  nor  even  as  that  of  a 
prophet,  but  as  that  of  the  Messiah  foreshad- 
owed and  promised  to  the  people  of  God  in  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Following  upon  his 
baptism  Jesus  retired  to  the  neighboring  wilder- 
ness. There  for  a  season  he  was  subjMt  to  an 
inward  stru^e  with  thooghta  which  tiiis  public 
conseoration  to  his  minion  most  naturally 
brought  to  him — a  struggle  rightftdly  termed  a 
tem^tiou;  for,  having  conseerated  himself  to 
this  jp^at  work,  the  question  was  now  before 
him,  in  what  spirit  and  by  what  means  and 
methods  he  should  carry  it  out.  The  more 
exalted  one's  mission  to  the  world,  the  more 
real  are  the  testings  of  character  in  its  aoccnn- 

Sllshment.  Fnnn  this  period  of  inward  con- 
iet  he  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  baptism, 
where  he  met  certain  of  the  Baptist's  dteaples, 
to  wham  he  had  been  pointed  out  thdir 
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teacher.  They  were  Andrew  and  Simcm,  his 
brother,  Philip  and  Nathanael,  and,  apparenUy, 
also  John,  all  of  them  residents  of  Galilee. 
This  acquaintance  proved  to  be  tiie  beginning 
of  their  discipleship,  and  their  discipleship 
formed  the  nucleus  of  all  of  Jesus'  subsequent 
f (lowing,  (o)  Bwri^f  Judam  JfMt<ry.r— Alter 
a  diort  visit  to  his  home  Jssus  returned  to 
Judsa  to  be  present  at  the  Feast  of  tiie  Pass- 
.over,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  (27  A.D.).  While 
there  he  made  a  public  declaration  of  his  mia- 
si<m  of  religious  reform  by  driving  out  of  the 
temple  the  traders  and  mon^  changers,  who 
had  been  gradually  permitted  by  the  priests  to 
bring  titeir  business  within  the  sacred  inelosure. 

There  waa  nothing  formal  ahont  thia  act. 
Gonsdons  as  he  vfkt  of  his  intimate  fellowship 
with  his  Father  and  of  the  deeply  spiritual 
work  his  Father  had  given  him  to  do,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  commerdalized  life  of  the 
temple  should  stand  before  him  as  anything 
save  a  corruption  of  its  worship,  whose  r^^t 
to  exist  he  must  challenge  in  this  public  act. 
Nor  was  there  anything  light-hearted  in  what 
he  did.  He  dearly  foresaw  that  the  covmonial- 
ism  which  had  made  such  oormption  possible 
would  not  accept  tiie  spiritual  claims  with 
which  it  waa  challenged,  and  that  in  rejecting 
these  claims  he  himsdf  would  he  rejected  as 
making  them,  and  tiiat  the  rejection  of  himsdl 
would  inevitably  involve  a  hostility  whose  bit- 
terness would  have  but  one  fatal  end.  The 
experience  of  the  prophets  would  have  justified 
an  ordinary  spiritiial  insight  into  the  religious 
life  of  Judaism  in  coming  to  such  a  oondnsion, 
and  Jeaua'  knowledge  ot  ue  religious  f  oroea  with 
which  he  was  contriHited  was  something  more 
than  that  of  an  Old  Testament  seer.  At  the 
same  time  Jesus  was  not  fatalistic  in  what  he 
did  and  said  on  this  occasion.  His  message 
and  mission  were  to  the  heart  and  will  of  men, 
and  from  the  banning  to  the  dose  of  his  work 
he  moved  with  a  hope  that  men  would  Jiear  the 

Slad  tidings  of  the  message  he  bore  them  and 
brow  themselTea  into  his  misiim  fw  tiie  es- 
tablishment of  the  Kingdom  of  Qod  in  tiw 
world. 

But  here,  in  this  first  act  of  his  ministry,  hts 
hope  was  disappointed.  The  people  fdt  the 
power  of  the  conscious  authonfy  with  which 
he  challenged  the  oormption  of  the  temple  life; 
they  were  impressed  with  .the  mlrades  he  per- 
fumed, but  tney  were  not  brought  to  any  joer- 
Mual  CMnmitment  of  themsdves  to  him — Nieo* 
demus,  who,  during  his  st«y  in  the  dty,  sou^t 
an  interview  with  him,  was  a  type  of  this  half- 
way belief  in  him;  so  Jesus  witiidrew  from 
the  city  and  for  a  while — possibly  during  the 
summer  and  aatunin — remained  in  Jad««,  carry- 
ing on,  with  such  of  his  disdples  as  had  accom- 
panied him  to  the  feast  or  as  bad  attached  them- 
sdves to  him  in  Jerusalon,  a  simple  woik 
among  the  people.  Upon  the  imprisonment  of 
the  &»>tist,  however,  he  withdrew  pennanenUy 
into  Galilee,  passiur  through  Samaria,  in  a 
village  of  which  region,  Sychar  by  name  (the 
modem  Askar),  he  spait  a  few  days  in  sue- 
cessful  work.  Coming  finally  to  Galilee,  he 
made  Capernaum  his  nome  and  the  centre  of 
his  work.  Here  he  called  to  his  more  formal 
following  Simon  and  Andrew  and  John,  who  had 
come  to  him  at  the  Jordan,  and  with  them 
James,  the  brother  of  John,  and  in  their  cwn- 
pany  he  h«an  his  stated  ministry. 

B.  The  Qiilllnn  Period.  The  heart  of  Jmu* 
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miflsion  was  to  awaken  men  to  tiie  fact  of  the 
love  which  God  had  for  them  and  through  such 
awakening  to  relate  their  living  in  loving  obe- 
dience to  his  will.  So  he  announced  to  them 
that  the  Kingdtan  of  God  was  at  hand,  and  in 
order  to  let  Uiem  see  the  reality  of  its  presence 
WTon^t  before  than  those  wonder  deeds  which 
to  their  minds,  trained  in  the  Hebrew  religion* 
must  have  shown  in  action  the  divine  forces 
mgainet  the  evil  influences  of  sin.  The  casting 
out  of  demons,  the  cleansing  of  lepers,  the  rais- 
ing of  the  dead — these  were  not  merely  proofs 
of  Jesus'  power,  but  evidences  of  the  fact  that 
the  forces  of  the  Messianic  age  were  being  re- 
leased upon  the  world;  for  demonic  possessions 
were  considered  as  directly  due  to  Satan,  while 
lepro^  was  a  recognized  emblem  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  sin*  and  death  was  looked  upon  as 
its  punishment  In  showing  himself  master 
of  these  Jesus  not  simply  aroused  attention  to 
himself  as  a  prophet  in  Israel,  but  as  a  prophet 
who  had  a  direct  message  to  the  religious  life 
of  the  people.  This  message,  however,  would  not 
have  becm  understood  had  his  miracles  been 
unaccompanied  with  instruction.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  poorly  understood  even  then; 
but  Blow  to  undentand  it  as  were  the  people  to 
whom  it  was  given  and  even  his  chosen  disciples, 
we  can  comprehend  how  it  came  that  such  por- 
tions of  it  as  have  been  preserved  to  us  in 
the  composite  address  known  as  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  and  in  the  group  of  parables  de- 
livered by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  are  of  the  charaA- 
ter  they  are.  The  atmosphere  in  which  the  Jew 
had  been  reli^usly  trained  being  that  of  cere- 
monial ri^teounies^  it  was  neeessary,  from 
Jeso^  point  of  viewj  to  emphasize  the  higher 
character  of  the  rightaousness  which  his  religion 
required,  and  yet  its  essential  identity  with  flic 
real  righteousness  demanded  in  the  law.  It  was 
equally  necessary  to  make  dear  the  divisions 
and  separations  which  such  requirements  would 
bring  among  men,  and  the  judgment  involved 
in  such  process.  The  character  of  this  newer 
righteousness  is  brought  out  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  delivered  towards  the  beginning  of 
his  Galilean  work.  The  judicial  results  in- 
Tolved  in  it  are  portrayed  to  a  large  extent  In 
the  parables  which  were  uttered  towards  the 
close  of  that  work. 

With  this  purpose  of  announcing  by  deed  and 
word  the  advent  of  Qod's  Kingdom  in  the  world, 
Jesus  carried  on  his  work  from  Capernaum  as 
a  centre.  His  method  was  to  make  stated  tours 
of  the  neighboring  towns  and  villagss,  heralding 
tiie  fact  l£at  the  Kingdom  (rf  Gkid  was  at  ham 
and  proelaimlng  his  anthoriW  in  this  annonnoe- 
moit  by  miraeiuouB  deeds.  Three  of  these  tours 
are  reported  in  tiie  Synoptics  during  this  period 
of  his  Galilean  work:  (1)  Mark  i.  36-^0,  Matt, 
iv.  23-26,  Luke  iv.  42-44;  (2)  Luke  viii.  1-^; 
(8)  Mark  vi.  6,  Matt.  ix.  3S-38,  xi.  1.  These 
tours  in  Galilee  afforded  Jesus  the  opportunity 
he  desired  of  coming  widely  in  contact  with  the 
people  of  the  country  and  bringing  before  them 
nis  message.  V^th  his  presence  among  them  in 
tiie  streets  and  maiket  places,  teaching  and 
working  miracles,  there  conld  be  no  i|rnoTance 
of  the  fact  that  a  prophet  had  arisen  in  Israel 
and  a  new  message  had  come  to  the  people  from 
Yahwe.  As  a  result,  Jesus  secured  to  himself 
a  large  following  amon^  the  people,  who  became 
increasingly  enthusiastic  as  the  conviction  iha.i 
he  might  possibly  be  the  national  Messiah  grew 
upon  them.  As  this  following  increased  in  num- 


bers, be  organized  it  more  formally  by  the  se- 
lection of  12  of  his  disciples  to  a  closer  relati<m- 
ship  to  himself.  (See  APoeTLS.)  To  tiiese  he 
increasingly  directed  his  instruction,  with  a 
view  to  the  work  he  looked  forward  to  their 
doing  as  his  future  representatives.  We  have 
a  formal  exhibition  of  raeh  instruetiim  in  the 
diseonree  of  Matthew  x. 

Bat  the  relie^ous  eon«q>ti(mB  of  the  pet^le 
had  been  dulled  by  ceremonial  ftmnalism  and 
hardened  by  political  misfortunes;  it  was  in- 
evitable, therefore,  that  such  a  teacher  and 
worker  as  Jeeus  would  not  find  acceptance  with 
their  religious  leaders,  in  whom  this  condition 
was  most  realized,  nor  with  that  portion  of 
them  most  under  the  influence  and  control  of 
these  leaders.  For  this  reason  Jesus  had  selected 
Galilee  as  tiie  place  fmr  his  constructive  work. 
The  people  of  tiie  north  vren  less  eeelsslastieid 
and  more  receptive  to  such  a  message  as  he  had 
to  deliver  and  such  a  mission  as  be  had  to  per- 
form. While,  as  the  Messiah,  he  must  give  his 
message  flnally  to  the  religious  centre  of  the 
land,  and  wbile  the  desire  of  winning  that  centre 
to  the  Kingdom  of  God  must  have  been  great  in 
proportion  as  the  centre  held  in  itself  the 
people's  fntiure,  yet  it  was  dear  tiiat  such 
winning  of  men  to  the  Klngdmn  was  more  prob- 
able in  C^ilee  than  in  Jerusalem  and  Judca. 
On  this  principle  he  had  done  his  work  and  spent 
his  time  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  country. 
At  the  same  time  the  fact  of  hostility  to  Jeeus 
among  the  Jerusalem  leaders  not  only  early 
maniMsted  itself  in  that  atj,  but,  as  their 
representatives  from  time  to  time  went  into 
Galilee  and  came  In  contact  with  Jeeus'  woi^ 
it  showed  Itself  even  there.  Indeed,  all  tiie 
political  parties  were  opposed  to  him  and  came 
gradually  to  combine  in  persecution  of  him.  The 
offense  which  united  them  was  tfae  spiritual 
character  of  his  mission;  thou^,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Pharisees,  the  main  point  of 
attack,  both  in  Jerusalem  and  In  Galilee,  was 
tiie  free  and  independent  attitude  Jesus  main- 
tained towards  the  eexeanonM  r^ulations  of 
the  law,  particularly  those  which  gathered 
around  tiie  obaervance  of  the  SaUtath. 

As  his  populariiy  with  the  multitudes  in- 
creased, it  tow  upon  itself  more  and  mora  a  po- 
litical character,  until,  after  the  feeding  of  tiie 
6000,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  led  Uiem 
to  a  public  effort  to  force  Jesus  as  the  nation's 
Messiah  into  a  political  revolution  against  lUsne. 
It  was  dear  that  the  Master  could  meet  this 
crisis  in  only  one  way.  He  must  present  to  the 
people  in  a  wi^  th«r  oonld  not  misunderstand 
tiie  essential  opptMrnm  of  his  misdon  to  their 
political  hapee.    This  was  the  motive  of  the 

Erofoundly  spiritual  discourse  on  the  Bread  of 
life  <John  vi),  which  was  delivered  in  the 
synagogue  at  Capernaum  shortiy  after  this  feed- 
ing of  the  multitude.  But  so  steeped  were  the 
people  in  their  nationalism  that  its  only  effect 
was  a  confusing  of  their  false  views  ot  Jesus 
and  a  bennmbiw  of  tiidr  superflolal  derotioxi 
to  his  eause.  u  ftiet,  it  broke  his  influoiee 
with  them  ukl  practically  ended  his  work  in 
Galilee. 

C.  The  Interrenlng  Period.  With  his  work 
in  Galilee  brought  thus  to  an  end,  it  was  natural 
that  his  thoughts  should  turn  to  Jerusalem.  If 
the  political  hopes  and  passions  of  the  common 
people  had  turned  th^  against  the  spiritual 
character  of  his  missicm,  then  there  was  nothing 
further  for  him  to  acotnnpliah  among  them,  and 
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there  remained  only  the  religions  centre  of  the 

C pie's  life  to  which  be  coald  appeal.  His 
,e  that  the  covenant  people  woula  hear  him 
and  return  to  lellowafaip  with  God  liad  been 
again  unfulfilled,  but  it  was  not  to  be  aban- 
doned until  he  had  delivered  bis  message  to 
the  holy  city,  the  heart  of  the  nation's  religkms 
life.  With  this  hope  he  goes  up  to  JeruMlcm 
soon  after  the  Passover  referred  to  in  John  vi, 
which,  inasmuch  as  it  came  at  or  near  this 
crisis  of  his  Oalilean  work,  he  did  not  attend. 
He  makes  the  occasicm  of  liis  visit  the  unnamed 
feast  mentioned  in  John  v.  1* — most  likely 
the  Pentecost  following  the  Passover  of  chapter 
vi — and  while  at  the  feast  performs  a  notable 
miracle  and  in  immeetitMi  with  it  dkilivera  a 
■earehing  discourse.  But  again  his  hope  of  the 
people's  receptivify  to  his  message  and  their 
acceptance  of  his  mission  is  disappointed,  and  he 
sees  instead  a  hostility  develop  which  is  ccm- 
aummated  in  a  determination  to  pat  him  to 
death. 

Confronted  with  such  a  situation,  he  must 
leave  the  city.  He  must  leave  it,  however,  not 
to  return  to  his  Galilean  work,  for  that  now 
was  over,  but  to  go  into  the  unjewish  r^ons 
north  and  east  of  Qalilee,  where  organized  work 
could  be  laid  aside  and  tiie  time  given  to  the 
thought  which  must  now  be  pressing  upon  him 
as  be  sees  clearly  the  ctaning  of  the  long-fore- 
shadowed closing  of  his  life,  and  the  opportunity 
embraced  of  bringing  his  disciples  to  such  an 
understanding  of  the  spiritual  character  of  his 
Messiahship  as  would  carry  them  through  the 
tragedy  of  hla  death  and  send  them  out  to 
herald  his  message  of  God's  love  and  God's 
claims  to  tiie  uttennost  parts  of  the  world. 

So  understood,  this  time  spent  in  the  region 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon  and  in  the  Decapolts  is  an 
essential  part  of  Jesus'  preparation  for  his 
closing  ministry  in  Jerusalem  and  not  another 
ministry  among  unjewish  folk,  undertaken  as  a 
judgment  upon  the  unreceptivity  of  the  people 
of  his  own  land.  The  public  work  he  does  is 
desultory  and  in  a  manner  foroed  upon  him, 
for  he  could  not  be  hid;  but  tiie  moving  pur- 
pose of  his  retirement,  apart  from  me^ation 
upon  the  coming  crisis  in  his  own  life,  was  tiie 
instruction  of  the  disciples  in  tiie  spiritual  char- 
acter of  hie  Messianic  work.  That  this  is  eo 
is  clear  from  the  disciples'  confession  of  his 
Messiahship  with  which  this  period  was  closed, 
the  exultant  approval  with  which  this  confession 
was  received  on  tiie  Master's  part,  and  the 
statement  that  from  this  time  on  he  beipui  to 
disclose  to  the  disciple  band  the  inevitable  catas- 
trophe which  awaited  the  further  progress  of 
his  work  (Matt  zvi.  13-28  and  pan^els).  The 
falling  away  from  him  which  had  bem  occa- 
sioned by  his  recent  discourse  in  Capernaum  had 
depressed  them,  especially  as  they  came  to  rea- 
lize its  positive  and  permanent  character.  On 
the  other  hand,  th^  themselves  shared  the 
pi^ular  conceptions  of  tiie  promised  Messianic 
age  as  an  age  which  would  be  natitmal  as  well 
as  religious  (see  Aets  i.  6),  so  that  to  their 
minds  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  Maetor's  mission 
could  not  possibly  involve  his  death.  They 
were  thus  disposed  to  resent  such  an  outiook  on 
his  part.    But  Jesus  was  dearly  oonaetona 
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that  it  must  be  met  at  last  in  Jerusalem.  His 
final  return  to  Galilee  from  the  north  conse- 
quently was  not  to  resume  there  his  work 
among  the  people,  but  to  pass  through  tliat 
region  on  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem. 

D.  Judssan  Period.  This  joumqr  brought 
him  to  the  city  at  the  Feast  of  Tabemaoes 
(28  AJi.),  not,  however,  as  an  attoidant  upon 
the  feast,  but  apart  frran  it,  arriving  after  the 
feast  had  begun,  apparently  in  order  to  avoid 
as  far  as  possible  the  ceremonial  atmosphere, 
while  taking  advantage  of  the  presence  of  the 
people  to  get  his  message  to  ti^m  as  a  ^iritnal 
reality  in  and  of  itself.  He  found  the  people 
full  of  discussion  about  him,  wonderiiw  woy  he 
had  not  oome  up  to  the  feast,  and  larg^  divided 
in  their  opinlcms  regarding  him.  To  udr  oon- 
fusion  of  mind,  be  spoke  imhesitatinj^y,  criti- 
cizing the  unbelief  which  underlay  it,  and  as- 
serted with  full  frankness  of  claim  his  own 
divine  authority.  But  whatever  hope  he  may 
have  had  that  these  claims  would  be  accepted, 
the  onl^  outcome  of  his  discourse — apart  from 
a  passing  arousal  of  a  wavering  attraction 
towards  nlm — was  ineh  embittennent  of  feel- 
ing against  him  that  his  life  was  endangered 
and  be  withdrew  fr<nn  the  cit^.  Shortly  before 
the  Feast  of  Dedication,  however,  he  returned, 
tiirowing  tiie  people  anew  into  discussion  and 
division  by  a  significant  mirade  upon  a  man 
bom  blind  and  by  further  discourses.  But 
these  things  resulted  simply  In  another  threaten- 
ing of  his  life,  which  asain  compelled  him  to 
leave  the  cily.  This  withdrawal  was  of  longer 
duration  and  for  the  greater  part  spent  at  a 
distance  from  the  city.  It  was  mostly  oco^ied 
with  an  instruction  of  tiie  disciples  and  the 
multitudes,  having  in  view  the  i4>proaching 
crisis  of  his  work  and  life.  Miracles,  however, 
were  performed — among  them  the  remarkable 
one  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  the  result  of  whidi 
in  its  impression  upon  the  people  was  so  com- 
pelling as  to  crystallize  the  enmity  against  him 
among  the  authorities  into  a  definite  determia** 
tl<m  to  put  him  to  death. 

E.  Oloaliir  Period.  On  the  approadi  of  tiie 
Passover  (29  aj>.)  Jesus  returned  for  the  last 
time  towards  the  city,  reaching  Bethany  six 
days  before  the  event.  On  the  Sunday  of  Pass- 
over week,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  concourse  of 
people,  attracted  to  him  from  among  the  pil- 
grims to  the  feast,  he  entered  the  city  with  a 
publicly  of  popular  enthusiasm  suporfioial  as 
that  in  Galilee  had  been,  and  yet  impreesive 
eaou^  to  arouse  to  renewed  bitteraeas  the  en- 
mity of  boUi  Sadduceee  and  Pharisees.  During 
the  rest  of  that  day,  as  well  as  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  he  reanained  in  the  city,  withdrawing 
to  Bethany  for  the  night,  where  he  also  spent  in 
retironent  the  whole  of  Wednesday  and  most  of 
Thursday.  These  days  in  the  ci^  were  given  to 
an  unrestrained  presentatirai  of  his  Messianic 
daims  that  bron^t  him  into  open  conflict  with 
Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Herodians  tf^gether. 
So  came  to  final  issue  the  hostile  purpose  of  his 
enoniea.  This  issue  was  readied  on  the  night  of 
Thursday.  On  that  night  Jesus  ate  with  his 
disciples  a  meal,  in  connection  with  whidi  be 
referred  to  his  approaching  death  dearly  and 
distinctly  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  (See  Gospel, 
Lord's  Supper.)  Leaving  the  house  where  the 
supper  had  been  eaten,  the  Master  goes  out  with 
his  disdples  mtou  the  Kidron  to  an  olive  or- 
chard which  lutd  beoi  transfanned  into  a  pri- 
vate garden,  whero  with  the  three  disdples  with 
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wIkhd  he  had  been  moat  intimate  he  retiree  for 
prayer.  Facing  as  he  did  the  nearness  of  a 
murderous  death,  it  was  but  natural  that  ^ere 
should  have  been  agony  in  this  prayer;  but, 
with  our  underBtanding  of  Jesus'  consciousness 
of  himself  and  his  mission,  this  could  not  have 
been  the  mere  fear  of  physical  dissolution,  even 
with  ail  the  certainty  of  violence  which  sur- 
rounded i^  but  rather  the  realizing  sense  of  its 
significance  as  the  answer  of  sin  to  the  love  of 
God.  That,  in  obedience  to  Uie  Father's  com- 
mand, he  must  let  this  take  its  course  and 
through  the  perfidy  of  one  of  his  own  disciples 
realize  itself — this  was  the  cup  which  he  prated 
if  poasible  might  not  be  pressed  to  his  lips. 
While  in  this  garden,  he  was  apprehended  ^  a 
band  frtmi  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees.  Tliis 
band  was  under  the  lead  of  Judas  laeariot^  we 
of  the  Twelve,  who  had  betrayed  him  to  the 
authorities.  Upon  his  arrest  he  was  taken 
before  Annas,  an  ex-high  priest,  by  whom  he 
was  examined.  He  was  then  led  before  a  hastUv 
gathered  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin,  where  sucm 
process  of  trial  as  might  be  called  by  that  name 
was  gone  through  wiUi,  at  the  close  of  which  he 
was  subjected  to  a  personal  examination  by 
Caiaphas,  the  high  priest.  In  this  examination 
Jesus  is  diallenged  to  confess  to  his  Messianie 
claims.  Though  he  had  been  silent  against  all 
the  fabricated  charges  of  the  trial,  against  this 
challenge — fundamental  and  essential  as  it  was 
— ^he  oould  not  hold  his  peace,  and  his  admission 
of  the  claims  is  his  condemnation  b^  the  coun- 
cil. As  the  morning  dawned,  Jesus  is  bound  as 
&  prisoner  and  led  away  to  the  Governor,  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  with  charges  which  prov<^ed  dis- 
cussion between  Pilate  atkl  the  leaders  and  in- 
duced Pilate  to  question  Jesus  as  to  himself  and 
the  ehargea  brought  against  him.  Frran  this 
questioning  Pilate  was  convinced  of  Jesus'  inno- 
cence and  resorted  to  variouB  expedients  to  save 
him  from  the  hatred  of  the  rulers.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  difficult  task;  for  the  rulers  had 
gathered  to  their  aid  and  support  the  populace, 
who,  disappointed  at  Jesus'  failure  to  realize 
their  political  hopes,  had  turned  revengefully 
•gainst  him  and,  with  the  ehiefpriests  and  elders, 
were  insistent  on  his  death.  Finally,  through  a 
shrewd  presentation  of  the  case  as  one  involving 
his  political  attitude  to  the  Emperor,  Pilate 
was  induced  to  yield  and  ^ve  Jesus  over  for 
crucifixion.  This  final  act  m  the  great  drama 
of  this  wonderful  life  was  carried  out  at  a  place 
outside  the  city,  named  by  the  Fourth  Evan- 
gelist Golgotha  (John  xix.  17).  Its  location  is 
impossible  of  certain  identification;  but  it  was 
evidently  an  eminence  easily  in  ^ht  of  the 
passing  public,  in  fact  prominent  enough  to  be 
viiible  from  afar.  Here  Jesus  was  cmoifled 
between  two  outlaws.  Around  the  crosses  were 
gathered  a  riotous  mob  of  people  and  religious 
ofiicials  from  the  city,  a  few  of  the  more  loyal 
disciples,  and  the  Roman  ^ard,  who  watched 
the  agony  of  the  hours  till  death  mercifully 
intervened.  Upon  them  all  the  tragedy  of  this 
scene  wrought  a  deep  impresnon.  Those  whose 
enmity  to  Jesus  had  brou^t  the  deed  about 
dottbUees  had  not  conscience  enough  to  suffer 
remorse;  certain  it  is  that  to  Uie  Master's 
disciples  it  marked  the  end  of  all  their  hopes. 
On  the  evening  of  the  day  the  body  was  taken 
by  Jesus*  friends  from  the  cross,  through  Pilate's 
permission,  and  hastily  laid  in  a  sepiilchre  near 
at  hand.  On  the  first  day  of  the  week  which 
followed  certain  of  the  women  disciples,  going 
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to  the  tcnnh  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
burial,  found  that  the  stone  had  been  rolled 
away  and  tiie  sepulchre  itself  was  onpty.  Later 
on  that  day  Jesus  himself  appeared  to  the 
women,  and  then  to  other  of  the  disciples  in 
various  places  and  to  varying  numbers,  and 
these  appearances  were  repeated  at  intervals 
during  40  days.  There  was  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  tiie  disciples  to  whom  these  appear- 
ances came  that  they  had  had  intercourse  again 
with  tiie  Master  whom  they  had  known  and 
followed  during  his  ministiy  in  Galilee  and 
Jndfea.  In  fact,  it  was  upon  this  conviction 
alone  that  they  recovered  from  the  hopeless  de- 
spondency into  which  his  death  had  thrown  them, 
and  it  was  upon  their  positive  testimony  of  this 
perstmal  intercourse  with  their  resurret^ted  Mas- 
ter that  the  Christian  communis  in  Jerusalem 
was  later  established  and  the  Christian  Ohureh 
tiiroughout  these  ages  has  lived  and  wrought 
its  mission  in  the  world.  During  this  post- 
resurrection  period  Jesus  gave  himself  to  inter- 

Sreting  to  his  disciples  the  meaning  of  his 
eath  in  the  light  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip, 
tures,  and  to  farther  instructing  them  in  "the 
things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God"  <Acte 
1.  3),  and  at  some  time  within  this  period  he 
lidd  upon  them,  the  apeeiHe  CMnmission  to  go  out 
into  ul  tile  world  as  his  representatives  and 
bring  men  into  his  diseiplesnip  (Matt,  zxvii. 
18-20).  Finally,  in  a  company  of  the  disciples 
whom  he  had  led  out  from  the  city  to  Bethany, 
he  was  taken  from  them  into  heaven.  (See 
Gospel,  Resurrection.)  From  Bethany  the  dis- 
ciples, returning  to  Jerusalem,  waited  until  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  when,  under  manifestations  of 
apeciai  inspiration  fnmi  heaven,  they  began 
their  woA  of  the  proclamation  of  Jesus'  reli^on 
to  the  world. 

It  is  not  posrible  in  the  compass  of  a  brief 
article,  if  indeed  it  Is  necessary,  to  estimate 
the  character  of  a  personality  unique  in  human 
history  as  was  this.  Varying  as  are  the  opin- 
ions which  have  gathered  around  his  life  and 
work,  his  advent  into  the  world  has  set  in 
motion  a  reformation  of  its  thought  and  living 
which  has  not  only  «mtinued  in  its  development 
throughout  these  centuries  but  is  in  a  more  vital 
realication  of  itself  to-day  tiiui  it  has  ever 
been.  And  the  rigniflcant  thing  about  the  power 
of  tills  movement  is  that  it  comes,  not  from  the 
impression  created  by  the  wonder  deeds  which  he 
performed,  which,  after  all,  were  not  so  many, 
nor  from  the  influence  wrought  by  the  peculiar 
teachings  which  he  uttered,  which,  taken  all  in 
all,  were  not  so  extensive,  but  from  the  influoiee 
and  the  impression  of  himself.  It  was  this  tiiat 
from  the  wnt  laid  hold  of  his  disoiplea  and  in 
1h»  duk  hour  of  his  death  would  not  leave 
their  nUnds.  It  was  this  fact  of  the  experience 
of  Christ  that  made  the  fact  of  his  life  among 
them  so  significant  and  has  convinced  the  cen- 
turies ttiat  have  followed  that  this  personality 
is  not  the  creature  of  a  literary  imagination 
nor  evoi  of  a  pious  soitiment,  hut  a  divine  event 
in  the  human  history  of  the  world. 
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JBSU8  0HBI8T  IN  ABT.  The  lepreMO- 
tatitms  of  Jesus  Christ  are  the  most  imporUnt 
part  of  Christian  iconography  In  the 

early  period  art  did  not  try  to  embody  God  the 
Father  or  the  Holy  Ghost  in  any  human  form — 
the  former,  if  attempted  at  all,  was  symbolized 
by  a  hand  appearing  out  of  a  cloud;  the  latter, 
by  the  form  of  a  dove.  Even  in  the  acta  of 
creation  and  in  the  Old  Testament  events  em- 
bodying relations  between  God  and  man,  it  is 
always  the  Son  who  is  represented  by  the  artist. 
The  early  Church  possessed  no  authentic  por- 
traits of  Jesus.  During  the  first  three  centuries 
the  traditional  opinion  was  that  he  was  un- 
sightly in  appearance,  according  to  the  famil- 
iar passage,  "He  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness 
.  .  .  there  is  no  beauty  that  we  should  desire 
him"  (Isa.  liii.  2).  In  the  early  fourth  cen- 
tury EuseMos,  in  the  well-known  reply  to  a 
letter  from  the  Emperor  Constantinirs  stster, 
who  desired  a  portrait  of  Christ,  stated  that 
no  such  portraita  existed.  Not  until  the  eighth 
century  does  one  of  the  fathers,  John  of  Diuias- 
cus,  venture  to  describe  Christ's  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  yet  even  during  the  early  centuries 
there  were  various  theories  on  the  subject. 
Broadly  speaking,  there  were  two  schools:  one, 
chiefly  tiie  African  diurch,  maintained  that 
Jesus  was  ugly,  in  order  to  prodaim  the  tri- 


umph of  mind  over  matter,  of  internal  over 
external  beau^,  and  out  of  hatred  for  the 
Hellenic  pagan  worship  of  the  beautiful;  the 
ofiier,  mainly  the  Greek  fathers,  refused  to 
see  in  him  any^ng  but  perfection.  The  Latin 
church  did  not  intervene  forcibly  on  either  side. 
At  all  events,  the  early  Church  was  hostile  to 
any  but  symbolic  representations  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  during  the  first  three  centuries  his 
portraiture  in  art  was  carefully  avoided. 

Early  and  Kiddie  Ages.  In  early  Latin  art, 
represented  in  the  catacomb  frescoes  (second  to 
fourth  centuries)  and  sculptured  sarcophagi 
(third  and  fourth),  be  is  a  youth,  beardless, 
with  long  curly  hair — bo  young  that  by  no  pos- 
sibility conld  it  be  supposed  to  be  the  portrait 
of  a  man  of  30.  Artists  evidoitly  wished  to 
avtrfd  being  aeeiued  of  attempting  any  ■neb 
tiling.  But  before  the  close  of  the  fourui  cen- 
tury St.  Augustine  speaks  of  the  different  types 
of  portraits  of  Christ  whidi  artists  were  then 
att^pting.  Of  these  types  one  survived  all 
others  and  with  modifications  was  handed  down 
to  the  Renaissance.  It  was  purely  conventional, 
and  only  later  writers  sougnt  to  base  it  upon 
early  tradition,  such  as  the  description  in  the 
spurious  "Letter  of  Lentnlns,"  and  the  aeheiro- 
poetic  images,  or  miracnlous  portraits,  like  the 
handkerchief  of  Veronica.  Iiiis  type  had  an 
oblong  oval  face,  with  broad  smooth  forehead, 
straight  slender  nose,  arched  brows,  hair  parted 
in  the  middle  and  falling  in  long  ringlets  over  the 
shoulders,  a  full  beard  of  moderate  length,  and 
an  expression  grave  but  sweet.  This  bearded, 
poetic,  and  intellectual  type  originsted  with 
Greek  Christian  art  and  was  brought  by  it  to 
Italy.  Borne  examples  of  it  appear  In  the  eata- 
combe;  Imperfectly  in  the  sarcophagi  (a  fine 
example  in  the  Lateran  Museum) ;  better  in  the 
frescoes  {at  St.  Calixtus  and  St.  Pontianus) ; 
coarsely  at  Santa  Costanza;  more  refined  in  the 
mosaics  of  Santa  Pudentiana  (c.400),  Rome,  and 
Sant'  Apc^linare  Nuovo  (c600-560),  Ravenna. 
It  is  prunarlly  intended  to  represent  the  Christ 
triumphant,  transfigured,  or  in  heaven,  not  the 
Christ  of  tiie  earthly  miracles.  The  beardless 
type  became  entirely  obsolete  before  the  close 
of  the  fifth  sentoiy.  Christ  was  represented 
bearded  and  scHnewnat  older,  whether  on  eartii 
or  in  heavm.  In  turn,  this  type  was  replaoed 
by  a  third,  usually  called  the  Byzantine,  becanae 
it  is  the  prevailing  one  in  surviving  Byzantine 
churches.  It  represents  the  Redeemer  as  aged, 
with  elongated  face,  long  beard,  de^-aet  eyes, 
and  an  expression  of  lifelessness.  The  transi- 
tion to  this  type  appears  at  tiie  end  of  the 
fourth  century  in  the  mosaics  of  St.  Paul  Wfh- 
out  the  Walls,  and  in  the  fifth  coitury  in  San^ 
Apollinare  in  Classe  Fuori,  Ravenna.  It  domi- 
nated the  art  of  the  Christian  world  until  the 
advent  of  tiie  Gothic  period  in  northern  Europe 
and  the  be»;innings  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy. 
Mention  should  be  made  of  late  nineteenth- 
century  efforts  to  trace  the  origin  of  these 
Christ  types  to  certain  ancient  gods;  the  youth- 
ful, beardless  type  to  Apollo,  the  Good  Shep- 
herd type  to  Dionysus,  and  the  later  bearded 
type  to  ^Bculapius  or  Jupiter  Serapis.  The 
proof  advanced  for  these  tneories,  howevo-,  is 
not  sufficient  to  establish  tiieir  probability.  The 
changes  in  the  Christ  type  from  the  earlier 

f'outhful  to  the  later  ascetic  ideal  were  more 
ikely  conditioned  by  the  increased  emphasis  upon 
tJie  dogma  of  the  odty  of  Christ  and  the  ew- 
responding  change  in  the  ideals  ot  the  times. 
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During  the  second  century  almost  the  Mily 
way  of  presenting  him  in  the  catacomb  frescoes 
was  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  either  carrying  a 
lamb  on  his  shoulders  or  in  the  midst  of  the 
sheep;  then,  in  the  third  century,  came  the 
first  use  of  the  scene  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  and  perhaps  eveai  earlier  the  Baptism,  the 
Samaritan  w<Hnan  at  the  well,  and  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus — subjects  used  as  ^mbols  and 
not  aa  episodes.  ThiB  commonest  method  was 
to  present  Christ  under  qrmbola  that  only  the 
faithful  would  recognize — as  the  Lamb,  the 
Fish,  the  Vine,  as  (h-pheus  charming  witii  his 
music.  With  the  triiunph  of  Christianity  (312) 
a  new  stage  opened,  in  which  on  the  one  hand 
the  art  of  the  catacombs  is  continued  in  the 
sculptured  sarcophagi,  and  on  the  other  the 
monumental  art  of  uie  basilicas  strikes  a  new 
note  in  representations  of  Christ.  Such  episodes 
of  the  life  of  Christ  as  would  be  suitable  were 
carved  on  the  sarcopha^,  but  aa  yet  no  com- 
plete historic  series  of  these  episodes  were  at- 
tempted. Christ  triumpliant  was  enthroned  in 
the  apses  of  tiie  new  churches;  enthroned  or 
seated  on  a  globe  or  standing  among  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  teaching  tbem  and  giving  Paul  and 
Peter  authorify  to  preach  and  govern.  The 
soene  is  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  from 
beneath  his  feet  flow  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise. 
The  spiritualizing  of  the  scenes  continued  up  to 
the  ^th  century — the  mosaics  of  Santa  Cos- 
tanza  (c.330),  Santa  Pudentiana  (c,400),  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  <c.436),  and  St.  Paul  (c.460), 
all  in  Rome,  show  how  the  visions  of  St.  Jolm 
acquired  more  and  more  influence,  until  the 
culmination  is  reached  in  the  24  elders  rnrMng 
their  crowns  before  a  radiant  bust  of  Christ  in 
a  medallion,  with  the  four  living  creatures  on 
either  side.  While  this  spirituu  element  was 
being  developed,  art  was  banning  to  construct, 
also  under  Greek  influence,  a  complete  series  of 
pictures  of  the  life  of  Christ,  in  three  main 
groups:  (a)  Infancy,  (b)  Miracles,  {0)  Pas- 
sion; b^inning  with  {1)  the  AnnunciatitHi,  (2) 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  (3)  Massacre  of  the  In- 
nocents, <4)  PresentiEition  in  the  Temple,  (S) 
Fli^t  into  Egypt,  etc.  The  collection  of  sar- 
cophagi in  the  Lateraa  Museum  in  Rome  gives 
tiie  best  series  of  subjects  illustrating  the  mira- 
cles— the  wooden  doors  of  Santa  Sabina  (fifth 
century)  and  the  mosaics  of  Sant'  Apollinare, 
Ravenna,  the  most  detailed  series  of  the  Passion 
scenes,  which  were  still  without  any  element  of 
suffering.  Christ  even  here  was  the  triumphant 
King.  In  the  Santa  Sabina  reliefs  is  the  first 
known  portrayal  of  tiie  Crucifixion.  The  SanV 
Apollinare  swies  of  cSOO  admirably  Ulnstrate 
their  transitional  age.  In  the  13  scenes  frtxn  the 
miracles  Christ  is  the  beardless  youth  of  l^e 
Christian  sarcophagi  (fourth  cenniry) ;  in  the 
13  scenes  from  the  Pasuon  he  has  the  later, 
more  majestic,  bearded  type  of  the  heavenly  and 
triumphant  Christ.  The  favorite  soene  in  the 
apse  of  the  basilicas  is  Christ  on  a  throne  or  a 
^obe,  hie  head  sorronnded  by  a  nimbus,  holding 
a  book  in  his  left  hand  and  blesnng  witii  his 
right,  accompanied  by  angels  and  saints,  who 
replace  the  apostiies  of  the  fourth  century,  ex- 
cept occasionally,  though  Peter  and  Paul  are 
often  retained.  Bometimee~as  at  St.  John 
Lateran,  St.  Paul,  and  San  Venanzio— K>nly  a 
bust  of  Christ  appears  in  the  clouds.  Until  the 
nin^  century  the  popularity  of  the  Apocalypse 
and  the  scenes  from  the  heavenly  JerusaMm 
caused  the  Umb  to  be  retained  as  ui  onUem  of 


Christ,  even  after  a  council  of  the  Church  had 
forbidden  such  pictures.  The  period  from  c.600 
to  800,  therefore,  while  it  witnesses  the  crea- 
tion of  a  positively  individual  type  of  Christ 
and  gives  artists  the  liberty  of  portraying  all 
the  events  of  his  life— even  those  of  the  Passion 
— ^laj^  but  little  stress  on  tlw  humanity  and  the 
Bufferings,  much  on  the  divinity  and  triumph,  of 
Christ  The  Carlovingian  age  (800-1000)  in- 
augurated the  idea  of  the  terror-striking  Christ. 
The  Apocalyptic  scenes  were  partly  replaced  by 
realistic  Last  Judgments.    The  story  of  the 

S sinter  missionary  Methodius  terrifying  the 
Bulgarians  into  conversion  by  such  a  painting 
is  typical.  At  the  beginning  of  the  period  it  is 
not  universally  so — witness  the  beautiful  mo- 
saics of  Santa  Prassede  in  Rome.  The  type  of 
Christ,  eiaot  still  breathes  majestic  sweetness 
and  calm.  Byzantine  art  probably  invented  at 
this  time  some  of  its  most  beautiful  types  of 
Christ,  handed  down  since  by  tradition— Christ 
winged  as  the  Angel  of  the  Divine  Will,  or  as 
the  High  Priest.  The  illuminated  manuscripts 
of  this  period,  both  Byzantine  and  Carlovingian, 

g've  the  most  varied  material  for  study.  A 
vorite  new  ocsnposition  is  Christ  crowning  the 
Emperor  (or  Empress)  of  the  East  or  West.  In 
the  elevrath  ana  twdftii  centuries  Cbrist  be- 
comes more  and  more  the  severe  Judge,  with 
whom  the  Virgin  and  John  the  Baptist  act  as 
intercessors,  though  he  is  still  surrounded  by  the 
four  cherubim  Evangelists,  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
and  sometimes  the  24  elders.  But  he  no  longer 
appears  seated  on  a  globe  or  a  throne  with  a 
few  saints  in  the  celestial  sphere — he  is  almost 
always  brought  into  Immealflte  contact  with 
human  affain.  The  frescoes  of  Ferentillo,  San 
Tommaso  in  Formia,  San  Pietro  in  Grade,  in 
Pisa,  the  mosaics  of  Toroello,  and  innumerable 
other  works  of  the  Seventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies show  the  increasing  emphasis  upon  the  se- 
vere side  of  Christ's  character  and  the  theolog- 
ical and  dogmatic  tendency.  The  growing  asceti- 
cism of  the  type  of  Christ  is  shown  also  in 
Byzantine  art,  which,  however,  retains  much 
betiuty  and  serraiity,  which  it  does  not  lose  until 
the  twelfth  century.  The  mosaics  of  San  Marco 
in  Voiioe,  of  the  cathedral  of  C^alft,  of  Mon- 
reale,  and  t^ie  Capella  Palatina  in  Palermo  wre 
among  the  most  important  series  of  scenes  and 
types  of  Christ.  Tie  Byzantine  conception,  as 
expressed  in  the  Greek  Ovide  to  Painting,  edited 
and  translated  by  Didron  and  Durand,  Should  be 
read  in  the  presence  of  such  medifeval  works, 
to  show  how  traditional  and  carefully  taught 
were  all  representations  of  the  Saviour,  as  to 
type,  age,  garments,  color,  attitude,  grouping 
with  other  figures,  etc. 

The  devotional  idealism  and  realism  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  dispute  the 
field  with  the  power  to  recreate  a  spiritual  type 
of  Christ.  In  Italy  the  tendenCT  was  to  give 
pr<nninence  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  This  is 
painfully  evident  in  those  Crucifixions  of  the 
Berlin^eri,  of  Maigariton^  Cavallini,  Giovanni 
Pisano,  and  otiier  ^nters  and  sculptors.  The 
emaciated  and  diswrted  body,  the  orawn  face, 
the  gaping  wounds,  are  Intended  to  excite  a  sen- 
timental piefy.  French  Gothic  art  was  more 
sedate.  The  Christ  carved  for  the  cathedrals 
was  the  divine  Teacher.  The  statue  of  the  Beau 
Christ  of  Amiens  is  typical  of  a  large  class,  to 
be  met  with  in  Chartres,  Rheims,  Paris,  and 
dsewhere.  Comparing  the  art  of  the  West,  both 
in  its  wwks  aiid  in  sooh  literary  treatises  as 
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that  of  Durand  {Rationale  Divinorum  OfHoUh  sance  endetTored  to  realize  the  Christ  type  and 
rum),  it  is  evident  that  the  West  is  com  para-  depicted  scenes  fnnn  his  life.  The  Christ  ideal 
tively  narrow  in  its  range  of  representations,  of  the  Renaissance  was  perhaps  most  perfectly 
and  that  it  lays  increasing  emphasis  on  the  realized  by  Leonardo  in  "The  Last  Supper," 
psychological,  even  the  pathological,  side  of  Titian  in  his  "Tribute  Money"  and  other  master- 
Christ's  life — a  side  very  lightly  touched  UjfKin  pieces,  and  by  Raphael  in  such  paintings  as  "The 
In  the  East.  At  Uie  same  tune  representauona  Transflgnration"  aad  the  eartoMia  for  the  Sia- 
of  the  three  persona  of  the  Trinity  became  com-  tine  tapestries.  Fdlowing  the  aseetie  tMideneies 
moB  in  the  West  for  the  first  time,  often  of  the  Counter  Beformataon,  Italian  paintiag 
strangely  imagined.  For  the  first  time,  also,  of  the  seventeentli  century  emphaaixed  the  snf* 
the  scene  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  is  often  fering  Christ,  as  may  especially  be  seen  in  the 
repeated.  Not  that  it  was  entirely  unknown  in  many  "Eoce  Homo's"  by  Guido  Reni  and  others, 
eariier  times,  but  its  sudden  popularity  accords  The  portrayal  of  Jesus  and  his  life  was  a 
with  the  humanitarian  and  psychologiod  period,  theme  of  no  less  importance  in  northern  paint- 
At  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  we  are  con-  ing.  In  Flanders  during  the  fifteenth  century 
fronted  hy  two  important  factors:  first,  the  Jan  vMk  Eydc  established  a  Qrpe  which  greatly 
deat^  of  the  Christian  (Byzantine)  art  ot  tiie  influenced  the  painting  of  the  succeediiw  epodi. 
East,  which  removes  what  was  at  that  time  the  and  such  masters  as  R<^er  van  der  Weyden, 
most  original  and  spiritual  element  in  repre-  Dirck  Bouts,  and  Hans  Monling  represented 
sentatioQB  of  Christ;  second,  the  revival  of  scenes  of  his  life  with  power  and  pathos.  The 
painting  under  Oiotto  and  his  successors.  Both  ^pe  culminated  in  the  beautiful  and  sereoe 
of  these  factors  had  an  important  bearing  on  Christ  of  Qerard  David.  The  subject  was  a 
the  later  development.  favorite  one  with  Quenten  Meteys,  whose  "Eoce 

Benalaaanee  and  Hodern  Typea.  During  Homo's"  are  well  known.  Am<Hig  German  paint- 
the  Benaissance  painting  became  the  ftivorite  en  of  the  Benaissanoe  DOrer  deserves  spedal 
means  of  depicting  the  Christ  type — rather  than  moition  for  the  powerful  yet  seroie  Christ  type 
sculpture,  which  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  whidi  he  so  often  painted  and  engraved.  Among 
human  body,  or  mosaics,  the  chief  value  of  which  the  Flemings  of  the  eighteenth  century  Rub^ 
is  decorative.  With  a  marvelous  union  of  stands  pre&ninent  for  nis  powerful  representa- 
wholeaome  naturalism  and  classic  idealism  the  tions,  while  Van  lack's  Christ  ^pe  is  more  re- 
Italian  painters  of  this  period  established  an  fined.  Among  the  Dutch  and,  indeed,  among  the 
ideal  type  of  Jesus  and  left  representations  of  painters  of  all  times,  Rembrandt  stands  un- 
fais  life  which  t>ecame  the  models  of  future  rivaled  in  his  presentation  of  the  human  side 
pain^ig  and  still  dtxninate  onr  conceptions  of  of  Christ's  nature,  parttenlarfy  in  ita  pathetic 
the  subject.    Every  significant  phase  of  his  phases. 

edstcoice  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  from  the  "An-  The  Spanish  sdiool  depicted  especially  Christ^s 
nuneiation"  (q.v.)  to  the  "Last  Judgmeoat,"  was  sn£Fering  and  developed  a  t^pe  in  which  realin 
portrayed  with  loving  care  and  skill.   Most  fre-    was  combined  with  asceusm  and  solemnity. 

?uent  of  all  was  the  representation  of  the  in-  The  Christ  types  of  £1  Greco,  Vicente  Juanes, 
isint  Jesus  with  his  mother ;  this  subject,  usually  and  Murillo  are  probably  'the  finest  of  the 
termed  "The  Madonna,"  will  be  found  treated  school.  During  the  eighteenth  century  all  ro- 
under that  heading.  Among  the  scenes  of  his  ligious  subjects  lost  uieir  former  importance 
life  represented,  iSib  following  are  treated  in  in  painting,  and  even  the  nin^eenth  eaatarj 
neeial  articles  of  this  EncrcLOP^u:  "The  produced  little  worthy  of  eompariscm  with  the 
Mativity/*  uaually  combined  with  "The  Adora-  great  works  of  the  past  Mentim  should  be 
tion  of  the  Shepherds";  "The  Adoration  of  the  made  of  the  pure  Greek  conceptitm  embodied  in 
ii^ffi";  "The  liassacre  of  the  Innocents";  "The  Thorvalds^'s  marbles.  In  painting  the  sin- 
Flight  into  E^^t";  "The  Marriage  of  Cana";  cerest  work  has  been  done  by  the  Germans  and 
"The  Last  Supper";  "Ecce  Homo";  "The  Cruci-  English.  Elarly  in  the  century  the  German 
fixion";  "The  Bewailing  of  Christ,"  usually  Kazarenes  (q.v.)  revived  religious  painting  with 
called  "The  Pieti"  (q.v.) ;  "The  Resurrection";  more  piety  than  artistic  ability.  At  the  middle 
"Christ's  Appearance  to  the  Magdalen,"  usually  of  the  century  the  Pre-Raphaelitee,  especially 
called  "Noll  me  Tangere"  (q.v.);  "The  Supper  Holman  Hunt  and  Bume-J<mes,  painted  the 
at  fimmaui";  "The  Last  Judpnent."  life  of  the  Redeemer  with  much  revercnoe  and 

During  ^e  late  thirteenth  and  the  fourteenth  infinite  detail.  In  the  late  nineteoith  eentair 
century,  although  the  grandiose,  mediteval  type  Eduard  van  Gebhardt  painted  scenes  from  his 
of  Christ  still  prevailed,  there  was  increasing  life  with  great  power  and  orig^nali^,  and  Oeb- 
freedom  in  depicting  bis  life.  The  Sienese,  chief  hardt's  work  was  continued,  with  deep  pathos* 
of  whom  was  Duccio,  clung  to  the  Byzantine  by  Fritz  von  Uhde,  who  depicts  Jesus  sar- 
ideal,  with  an  increasing  tendency  to  soften  the  rounded  by  the  people  of  the  present  day.  Far 
^pe,  while  the  Florentines,  at  whose  head  stands  better  known  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  are 
Giotto,  cherished  a  lees  conventional  and  more  the  paintings  of  Joseph  Ht^mann,  but  this  is 
virile  ideal.  The  union  of  these  two  tendenoiea  due  to  pleasing  illustrative  qualities  ratiier  than 
promoted  the  type  of  the  mild  and  suffering  to  depw  of  sentient  or  real  artistic  merit. 
Christ,  which  reached  its  culmination  in  the  In  France  many  of  the  great  painters,  like 
paintings  of  Fra  Angelico.  During  the  fifteenth  Flandrin  and  Delacroix,  represented  scenes  <rf 
century  the  Florentines,  from  Masaccio  on,  de-  Jesus'  life,  hut  their  paintings  are  more  im- 
picted  the  strong  and  virile  type,  and  this  was  portant  from  the  artistic  than  frmn  tiie  religicos 
the  ideal  of  the  Realists,  some  of  whom,  like  standpoint.  But  during  recent  times  a  few 
Andrea  del  Castagno,  represented  Christ  as  little  French  painters,  foranost  among  whom  are 
more  than  a  peasant.  The  Umbrians,  on  the  Dagnan-Bouveret  and  L'Hermitte,  have  painted 
other  band,  continued  the  Sienese  tradition  of  oanvases  of  profound  artistic  aad  religious  si(f- 
the  mild  and  snffering  Redeemer,  as  may  best  nifleanee.  Suntion  shonld  also  be  maoe  of  the 
be  seen  in  the  works  of  Penigino.  Praetieaify  well-known  aquardlea  and  iUnstratima  of  James 
every  important  painter  of  the  Italian  Roiaia-   Tiaaot,  who  with  infinite  oare  and  patience  has 
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depicted  Cbrist  and  the  holy  personages  as 
^pcB  of  present-day  Jews  of  Palestine. 

Bibliography.  The  most  scholarly  works  on 
tile  subject  have  discussed  chiefly  the  iconography 
of  the  early  period.  Among  such  diecussione 
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Inlledet  (Copenhagen,  1880);  Hauck,  Die  Ent- 
etehung  des  Ohristuatypus  in  der  abendlSndi- 
token  Kunst  (Heidelberg,  1880).  A  good  brief 
diacuasion  of  the  subj^  is  in  Kraus,  Real- 
Snctfdopddie  der  chrietlichen  A.UertUmery  vol. 
ii  (FreibnTg,  1886).  No  satisfactory  account  of 
the  Renaissance  and  modem  period  has  been 
written.  The  English  works  which  emphasize 
tills  phase  are  unscholarly  and  popularly 
written.  Th^  include  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Christ 
Child  in  Art-  (New  York,  1894) ;  E.  M.  Hurll, 
Life  of  Our  Lord  in  Art  (Boston,  1898);  F. 
W.  Farrar,  Life  of  Christ  in  Art  (London, 
1901);  Bayliss,  Rex  Regum  (ib.,  1906);  J. 
Bums,  The  Christ  Face  in  Art  (New  York, 
1907 )»  ^obably  the  best;  and  for  the  early 
period,  Thomas  HeapliT>  The  Likmeaa  of  Christ 
(London,  1906).  The  legendary  side  of  the  sub- 
ject is  treated  in  a  very  popular  manner  by 
A.  B.  M.  Jameson,  History  of  Our  Lord  as  Ex- 
emplified in  Works  of  Art  (2  vols.,  ib.,  1864- 
65 ) ;  Whitcomb  and  Grosvenor,  Christ  Child  in 
Legend  and  Art  (New  York,  1910). 

JESUS  COLLEGE,  Cambbidqe.  A  college  of 
Cambridge  University.  It  was  founded  in  1496 
John  Alcock,  Bishop  of  Ely,  <ax  the  site,  and 
in  part  with  the  property,  of  the  niunery  of  Sts. 
Ifory  and  Rhadegunde,  which  dated  from  1133 
and  had  become  bankrupt  in  revenues,  reputa- 
tion, and  numbers.  The  buildings  of  the  col- 
lege, which  date  from  the  twelfth  to  the  nine- 
teenth century,  are  among  the  most  attractive 
in  Cambrid^,  comprising  as  they  do  the  old 
nunnery  buildings  and  church,  as  well  as  the 
later  c<dl^ate  additions.  The  almost  monastic 
seclusitm  of  the  college  and  its  quiet  charm  well 
mrrant  to-day  the  title  bestowea  on  it  by  James 
I,  Muaarum  Gantabrigiensium  Museum,  the 
house  of  the  Cambridge  muses.  The  college  con- 
sisted,  in  1913-14,  of  a  master,  12  fellows,  and 
30  scholars,  with  college  officials  and  some  212 
undergraduates.  It  presents  to  16  livings. 
Among  the  worthies  of  Jesus  College  are  Ar3i- 
bishops  Cranmer,  Bancroft,  and  Sterne,  Bishops 
Pearson,  Fox,  and  Fisher,  John  Strype,  John 
Bale,  Laurence  Sterne,  aiid  S.  T.  Coleridge. 
OonsuH  A.  Gray,  Jeaus  College,  Cambridge 
(London,  1002 ) .    See  CAicBKmoE,  Unxvebsitt  or. 

JESirS  COLLEGE,  Oxfobd.  A  college  of 
Oxford  University.  It  was  the  first  college 
founded  after  the  Reformation  and  owes  its 
establishment  to  Dr.  Hugh  ap  Rice,  or  Price, 
who  in  1571  was  granted  a  charter  for  its  foun- 
dation by  (jueen  Elizabeth.  Later  the  Queen 
added  a  gLH  of  part  of  the  land  on  which  the 
college  now  standi  and  timber  from  the  royal 
fore^  and  took  the  title  of  founder.  The  col- 
lege was  intended  for  Welsh  students,  who  still 
form  the  largest  part  of  its  membership,  and 
it  has  always  been  closely  associated  with  Wales 
and  the  Welsh  marches.  The  earls  of  Pembroke 
are  its  hereditary  visitors.  The  college  devel- 
oped greatly  in  tiie  seventeenth  century  by  the 
benefactions  and  influence  of  two  of  its  masters, 
first  of  tiiese.  Sir  Eubnle  Thellwal],  obtained 
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a  new  charter  from  James  I,  added  in  1621  to 
the  buildings,  and  doubled  the  endowment.  The 
second  was  the  distinguished  diplomat  Sir  Leo- 
line  Jenkins,  who  became  master  of  tiie  coll^ 
in  1661  and  added  greatly  to  its  resources  hy 
bequest  in  1686.  Ira  buildings,  chiefly  of  the 
sirteentii  and  seroiteentii  centuries,  have  been 
restored  since  1860  and  are  now  very  attractive. 
The  library  is  rich  in  scarce  books  and  manu- 
scripts, particularly  those  connected  with  the 
history  and  literature  of  Wales.  In  1913-14  the 
college  consisted  of  a  master,  10  fellows,  34 
scholars,  and  186  undergraduates.  See  OxFOED 
UNivEEeiTT.  Consult  E.  G.  Hardy,  Jeeus  Col- 
lege, Oxford  (London,  1899). 

JET  (OF.  jet,  jaet,  jayet,  gaget,  Fr.  jaget, 
jaie,  from  Lat.  gagates,  Gk.  fay&Tiit,  gagat^,  jet, 
from  rdyifi,  OagSs,  PdYat,  Gagai,  a  town  and 
river  of  Lycia  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the  mineral 
abounded).  A  black  variety  of  bituminous  coal 
that  is  easily  cut  and  carved  and  takes  a  high 

Ktish.  It  occurs  at  various  places  in  Bavaria, 
ihemia;  Aude,  France;  Germany;  near  Villa- 
viciosa,  Spain;  also  in  the  Tertiary  clays  along 
the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  Enriand,  especially  at 
Whitby,  where  it  is  found  mixed  with  fragments 
of  hltuminized  wood  of  ctmiferous  trees  in  the 
upper  lias  or  alum  shale  of  tiiat  district.  Owing 
to  the  high  polish  that  it  takes,  it  is  extensively 
used  as  material  for  dress  trimmings  and  mourn- 
ing jewelry.  Among  tbe  Greeks  it  was  consid- 
ered a  remedy  for  toothache  when  powdered  and 
mixed  witii  wine,  and  was  applied,  with  beeswax, 
to  tumors.  Popular  belief  attributed  to  it  a 
power  of  revealing  faithlessness.    See  Lionitb. 

JETSAH,  jefsom  (corrupted  tma  of  jetaon, 
fettiaon).  Goods  which  go  down  with  the  ship 
on  which  they  are  carried,  or  which  are  east 
overboard  from  a  vessel  in  peril  of  storm  or 
capture  and  then  sink  and  do  not  come  to  the 
surface.  Such  goods  do  not  come  under  the  de- 
scription of  "wreck,"  which,  by  a  rule  of  the 
common  law,  under  certain  conditions,  was  for- 
feited to  the  crown,  but  continues  subject  to 
reeoreiT  by  the  owner.  See  FunsAK;  Debb- 
usTT;  JcmsoN;  Wbeos. 
JETTA,  rfift'ta',  Sir  Louts  Aiubu  (1836- 
).  A  Canadian  jurist  and  statesman.  He 
was  born  at  L'Aasomption,  Province  of  Quebec, 
and  was  educated  at  L'Assomption  College.  He 
studied  law,  was  called  to  the  Quebec  bar  in 
1867,  and  practiced  his  profession  in  Montreal. 
He  also  contributed  to  the  political  press  and 
became  editor  of  L'Ordre  (Montreal).  His  con- 
nection with  several  noted  l^;al  cases  gained 
him  prominence,  ud  he  decided  to  enter  polities. 
In  1872-78  he  was  a  Liberal  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  Montreal  East.  In  the 
latter  year  he  also  became  professor  of  civil 
law  in  Laval  University  and  later  was  appointed 
dean  of  the  law  faculty.  From  1878  to  1898  he 
was  a  puisne  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Quebec  and  for  the  next  10  years  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Quebec.  In  1903  he  was  one  of 
the  two  Canadian  members  of  tiie  Alaska  Bound- 
ary Tribunal  in  London  (see  Ausea,  Boundary 
Dispute),  and  in  bis  decision  dissented  from  tbe 
majority.  In  1901  he  was  knighted  (K.C.M.G.). 
In  1909  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  (P.  Q.),  and  in  the  same 
year  was  made  Commander  of  the  French  L^on 
of  Honor.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  revision  of  the  Civil  Code  of  Quebec  and 
published  Ohservationa  relaiivea  aw  oode  da  pro- 
cMure  civil  (1888). 
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JXTfrXNO.  See  Fns;  ToumArmv. 

JBTTISON  (OF.  getaiwm,  gettaiaon,  from 
Lat.  jaetatio,  a  throwing,  from  jactare,  frequen- 
tative of  jaoere,  to  throw).  In  maritime  law, 
the  throwing  overboard  of  a  ship's,  car^,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  in  cases  of  necessity,  so  as 
to  lighten  the  vessel  in  a  storm,  or  to  prevent 
eapture  by  pirates  or  tbepublic  enony,  or  for 
otner  Jnstiflable  cause.  Tne  power  to  jettina 
a  cargo  is  lodged  1^  the  law  In  every  master  of 
a  ship  while  upm  the  hi^  seaa  and  in  extremity 


JBTTY  (OF.  fet«et  getMt  Fr.  jet4e,  p.p.  of 
OP.  jetter,  jeier,  Fr.  jeter,  to  throw,  from  Lat. 
jaetan,  frequentative  of  jaocn,  to  throw).  An 
embankment  or  pier  extcaiding  into  a  lake  or 
ocean  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  sand  drift 
which  would  otherwise  shoal  up  a  channel  or 
encroach  on  the  shore.  In  strict  parianee  aodi 
embankments  far  the  latter  purpoee  are  called 
groins  or  groyns  (see  Shou  Pbotiotion),  while 
jet^  is  reeerved  for  structures  built  out  from 
the  month  of  a  rivn  to  deepen  the  diannei  over 
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of  danger.  The  loss  sustained  1^  the  saeriflee 
does  not  fall  upon  the  master  or  upon  the 
owners  of  the  vessel,  but  primarily  upon  the 
owner  of  the  cargo.  But  as  he  is  sacrificed  for 
the  general  good,  he  is  entitled  by  the  doctrine 
of  general  average  to  a  pro  rata  oontribU' 
tion  from  the  several  persons  interested  in  the 
ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  thou^  tiiere  are  excep- 
tions to  uiis  rule  where  the  goods  were  carried 
on  deck.  When  the  goods  sacrificed  by  jettison 
have  been  insured,  the  insurer  has  the  benefit 
of  this  contribution  or  average  to  the  extent  of 
his  loss.  See  AvEBauB,  m  MuoxDu  Law. 


the  bars  that  otherwise  would  form  across  Am 
mouth.  A  jetty  is  sometimes  confused  with  a 
breakwater  (q.v.).  The  two  may^  be  similar  in 
construction,  but  the  jetty  is  designed  to  accel- 
erate a  current  and  ttiereby  cut  a  de^>er  chan- 
nel, whereas  a  breakwater  is  merely  a  protec- 
tion of  a  harbor  against  the  severity  of  the  open 
sea.  Quite  poeaibly,  however,  the  same  struc- 
ture may  serve  both  purposes. 

On  an  exposed  coast  there  is  jienerally  a  con- 
siderable drift  of  sand  or  shmgle  along  the 
shore,  due  either  to  the  prevailing  wind  or  to 
cttahon  onrrenta.    An  allavial  river  anp^r^ 
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into  the  Bea  will  at  the  same  time  carry  down 
with  it  a  great  quantity  of  silt  and  Band  which, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  littoral  drift  and 
the  dead  water  of  the  open  Bea,  is  deposited  aa 
a  bar  which  shoals  the  channel  just  beyond  the 
mouth  and,  in  extreme  cases,  forces  the  river 
into  cute  or  more  other  outlets.  For  purpowa  of 
nwrigation  it  is  neeesaary  to  cut  through  this  bar 
to  preserve  the  channel  depth.  Dredging  is  often 
resorted  to  for  tUs  purpose,  but  the  jetty  has 
been  found  to  be  one  of  tiie  most  e£Feetlve 
m^ods  inannudi  as  it  is  autraiatio  in  its 
action. 

Jetties  are  built  goierally  of  large  broken 
stone  which  is  dnmpM  in  a  setf-shaping  mound 
seaward  from  shore,  either  from  a  trestle,  a 
barge,  or  the  already  completed  jett^.  Other 
materials  which  are  used  are  timber,  eartJiworic, 
ent  Btonc^  ccnuirete  bloek,  and  wood  mattrssses. 
The  structure  is  dmilar  to  a  breakwater,  and 
all  of  the  methods  of  constnietion  described 
under  Brukwatis  apply  equally  well  to  jetties. 

Twin  jetties  are  two  embankments  roughly 
parall^  (though  often  converging  towards  the 
outer  wd)  projecting  from  either  side  of  the 


nel  of  some  old  jetties  which  may  or  may  not 

be  influencing  the  scour. 

Jetties  have  been  conBtructed  at  the  moutii  of 
too  many  rivers  to  note  here,  but  brief  descrip- 
tion Will  be  given  of  the  notable  and  typical 
examples  of  the  Danube  and  Rhone  in  Siur<^ 
and  tbe  Miwiasippi  and  ColumUa  in  the  United 
States. 

Xlssiuippi  Jettlei.  The  mowt  famous  jet- 
ties in  the  world  are  those  at  the  moutiis  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  although  they  were  built  sub- 
sequent to,  and  partly  as  a  result  of  the  lessons 
from,  those  at  uie  Rhone  and  the  Danube.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Mississippi  River  makes 
ito  way  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  three 
great  branches  or  passes.  On  the  extreme  left 
to  the  east  lies  Pass  ft  I'Outre,  about  14  miles 
in  length  to  land's  end.  In  tiie  middle  lies  Soutii 
^MB,  which,  before  ito  improvement,  waa  about 
18  miles  long.  On  the  right,  to  the  west,  lies 
Southwest  Pass,  about  17  miles  to  land's  md. 
In  1874,  after  a  very  bitter  controversy.  Congress 
authorized  Capt.  .  James' B.  Elods  to  improve  tiie 
South  Pass  by  the  eonstruetitm  of  two  paridl^ 
jetties  at  his  own  erpeoMf  with  the  proviiion 
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river  mouth  and  forming  a  continuation  of  the 
river  banks,  so  that  by  confining  tbe  river  its 
current  is  concentrated  and  ito  force  increased 
sufficiently  to  scour  a  channel  across  the  bar  and 
to  deposit  ito  drift  and  sediment  out  in  deep 
water.  At  the  same  time  the  windward  jetty 
keeps  the  littoral  drift  from  depositing  at  the 
river  mouth.  Tbe  obvious  difficulty  in  the 
method  is  that  in  time  the  deposit  beyond  the 
jetty  head  may  tend  to  form  a  new  shoal,  which 
for  a  time  can  be  kept  clear  by  dredging,  but 
which  eventually  may  require  a  lengthening  of 
the  jetties. 

Practically  all  jetty  oonstructi<m  is  of  the 
twin  jetty  type,  hut  there  have  been  built  single 
jetties,  on  tiie  leeward  side  of  the  channel,  with 
the  idea  that  the  sand  drift  will  drive  tiie  chan- 
nel to  the  jetty  and  tiie  latter  will  hold  it  in 
o&e  position,  with  a  consequent  improvement 
in  depth.  Aa  a  rule  the  theory  does  not  work 
out  in  practice.  At  Aransas  Pass,  Texas,  there 
has  been  built  a  special  type  of  single  jetty, 
called  by  ito  invratOT  a  "reaction  breakwater," 
iriiich  has  a  specially  curved  plan  designed  to 
force  the  paralleling  current  alongside  the  jetty, 
where  it  can  scour  out  a  channd.  Its  principle 
is  very  debatable  and  its  success  doubtful  in  the 
one  example  because  of  the  presence  in  the  ohan- 


that  he  was  to  receive  payment  therefor  when  he 
secured  a  final  permanent  depth  of  26  feet  in 
the  360-foot  channel  between  the  jetties.  The 
east  jetty  waa  made  11,800  feet  long  from  land's 
end  to  30  feet  of  water  in  tbe  Oulf;  the  west 
Mtiy  waa  7800  feet  long  and  was  built  1000  feet 
from  the  east  jetty  and  generally  parallel  with 
it.  The  first  work  was  to  drive  a  row  of  piles 
spaced  12  feet  apart  to  mark  the  inner  lines  of 
tiie  two  jetties.  These  piles  served  to  guide  the 
operations  of  sinking  tiie  mattresses  and  were 
not  intended  to  give  strength  to  the  work. 

The  jetty  structures  proper  consisted  of  sev- 
eral layers  of  willow  mattresses,  loaded  down 
with  sttme.  mie  first  layer  was  oomposed  of 
mattresses  100  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide,  and 
the  succeeding  layers  of  mattresses  of  the  same 
length,  but  decreasing  in  width  to  the  top  mat- 
tress, which  was  20  feet  wide.  Generally  four 
courses  or  layers  of  mattresses  were  sufficient 
to  bring  the  mattress  work  to  the  water  surface. 
Each  mattress  was  composed  of  four  layers  of 
willow  brush,  which,  when  compressed,  gave  it  a 
tiiickness  of  about  2  feet.  The  mattreues  were 
built  on  launching  ways  tm  abon,  towed  into 
position  behind  the  guide  piles  and  sunk  by 
loading  tiiem  with  -  stone.  After  tiie  mattress 
work  was  thorou^y  settled,  the  sea  end  of  eadi 
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jetty  was  surmounted  by  a  coping  of  concrete 
blocks.  The  work  was  started  in  June,  1876;  by 
August,  1876,  a  depth  of  20  feet  bad  been  se- 
cured, by  February,  1878,  a  depth  of  22  feet,  by 
July,  a  depth  of  24  feet,  and  by  October,  1878, 
30  fe^  Captain  Gads's  theories  were  thus  vin- 
dicated, and  experience  has  proved  them  correct. 

In  1899  the  United  SUtes  Army  Engineers 
Bubmitted  plans  for  the  ccmatruction  of  jettiei 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Southwest  Pass  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  according  to  the  design  shown  in 
the  accompanying  figures.  Construction  of  the 
jetties  was  commenced  in  December,  1903,  and 
completed  January,  1908,  at  a  cost  of  about 
^,627,000.  Extension  of  the  east  jetty  for  3000 
feet  and  of  the  west  jetty  for  3750  feet  was 
commenced  in  1909  and  completed  in  1918.  The 
final  depth  gained  by  the  jetties  with  the  aid 
of  octenaive'  dredging  la  35  feet.  A  rteum€  of 
this  improvement  and  of  the  previous  work  on 
the  South  Pass  by  William  Sterling,  United 
States  Engineer  Corps,  was  published  in  Bngir 
neermg  Newa  (New  York)  of  Aug.  28  and  Oct. 
4,  1900.    See  MiSBisaiFPi  RiVEB. 

ColumbU  Biver  Jetty.  The  Columbia  River, 
ever  since  its  discovery  in  1792,  has  been  the 
chief  harbor  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  but  the 
shifting  character  and  variable  depth  of  the  bar 
diannels  have  always  caused  ite  entrance  to  be 
held  in  terror  by  mariners  and  shipowners.  To 
improve  these  conditions  a  jetty  extending  out 
seaward  from  the  south  cape  was  completed  in 
180S.  Its  totel  length  was  nearly  414  miles.  It 
was  constructed  by  sinking  mattresses  of  brush 
3  feet  thick  and  40  feet  wide  and  surmounting 
them  by  a  mound  or  ridge  of  rubble  stone* 
From  a  low-water  depth,  generally  of  19  feet  to 
22  feet,  in  shifting  and  uncertain  channels  across 
the  bar,  the  depUi  was  increased  to  30  feet  in 
a  single  channel.  The  improvement  did  not 
prove  permanent,  as  a  gradual  shoaling  set  in, 
and  by  1902  the  channel  had  moved  to  an  un- 
steble  location  and  was  only  21  feet  in  depth. 
In  1903  a  plan  was  begun  of  making  a  2%-mile 
addition  to  the  soutii  jetty,  a  2^-mile  north 
jetty,  and  an  enlargement  of  the  presmt  section. 

south  jetty  and  enlargement  were  about 
completed  in  1913. 

Rhone  Biver  Jetty.  One  of  the  earliest 
large  jettiea  was  built  at  the  eastern  outlet  of 
the  lUjone  River  in  1852-57.  Here  embank- 
ments were  built  along  both  sides  of  the  chan- 
nel, closing  off  five  minor  outiets  and  extend- 
ing out  to  within  half  a  mile  of  tiie  offshore 
bar,  thereby  concentrating  all  of  the  flow  in  a 
single  outiet.  The  improvement  in  channel 
depth  for  a  time  was  marked,  but  soon  the  bar 
formed  again  beyond  the  jetty  head,  owing  to 
the  shallow  offshore  depth,  absence  of  littoral  cur- 
rent, heavy  sediment,  and  poor  wind  conditions. 
A  new  canal  exit  for  the  river  had  to  be  built 
in  1863-73,  but  the  lessons  learned  from  the 
structure  were  put  to  good  use  in  later  struc- 
tures, notably  toe  Danube  jetties. 

Danube  Biver  Jetties.  Shortly  after  the 
Bhone  improvement,  work  was  started  on  the 
jetties  at  the  Sulins  or  centra]  mouth  of  the 
ninube.  In  1858-01  twin  jetties  of  rubble 
on  piles  and  later  ( 1866-71 )  with  concrete 
block  topping  were  carried  through  a  9-foot 
depth  over  the  bar  to  the  18-foot  depth  offshore. 
They  were  about  4600  feet  long  and  600  feet 
apart  at  their  extremities.  Completed  in  1861, 
they  had  by  1872  increased  the  through  chan- 
nel depth  to  20%  feet  and  later  to  24  feet. 


Consult:  E.  H.  Corthell,  The  MissUsippi  Jet- 
tiea (New  York,  1881);  L.  M.  Haupt,  "Jetties 
for  Improving  Estuaries,"  in  Journal  of  Frank- 
lin Institute  (Philadelphia,  1888) ;  papers  on 
"Harbors,"  presented  before  the  International 
Engineei^  Congress,  St.  Louis,  1904,  in  Troiu- 
actitms  of  the  Ameriam  Society  of  CivU  Engi- 
neers, vol.  liv,  part  A  (New  York,  1905) ;  Perilli, 
"Jetties  of  Armored  Concrete,"  in  Report  of  In- 
ternational Congress  on  Navigation  (Brussels, 
1905);  Engineering  News   (New  York,  1874- 

) ;  Reports  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  Vwited 
States  Army  (Washington,  D.  C). 

JEU  DE  PAUME,  zhS  d«  p&m  (Fr.,  tamls). 
Hall  of  the.  A  famous  building  in  VersaiUea, 
in  which  the  membov  of  the  ^ndrd  Estate  in 
June,  1789,  met  after  finding  the  assembly  room 
closed  against  them.  The  hall  contains  a  great 
painting  by  David  depicting  the  taking  of  tlw 
cdebrated  oath  of  the  Tennis  Court. 

JEITNE,  Paul  Le.    See  Lb  Jeune,  Paitl. 

JEUira»SE  DOB&B,  zhS'nes'  dA'rft',  La  (Fr., 
gilded  youth).  A  name  given  to  a  political 
party  in  Paris  during  the  French  Revolution. 
The  term  was  first  used  by  contemporaneous 
historians  of  the  Revolution  in  1797  by  Fran- 
cois Xaviw  Pagte  in  his  Hiatoire  secrets  de  la 
rivohtUon  fraScaise  and  has  been  frequently 
used  by  later  writers  on  the  Revolution,  like 
Mignet,  Thiers,  Thibaudeau,  and  Prudhomme. 
It  consisted  of  young  men  who,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Fr^ron,  endeavored  to  bring  about  a 
coimter-revolution  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre. 
The  party  was  also  nicknamed  the  Musoadins 
(scented  darlings)  and  Petits  Mattres  (ele- 
gants). The  term  and  its  English  equivalent, 
"gilded  youths,"  is  commonly  applied  at  pres- 
ent to  the  idle  rich  young  men  about  town  that 
are  found  in  every  great  city.   See  IncBOTABLBa. 

JEV'ONS,  Pbank  Btbon  (1858-  ).  An 
English  educator  and  religious  historian.  He 
was  educated  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  In 
1882  he  joined  the  faculty  of  I^rham  Univer- 
sity, where  he  was  tutor  in  classics  until  1910 
and  also  censor  of  unattached  studento  (1892- 
96),  smior  proctw  (1896-99),  university  treas- 
urer (1898-1902).  subwarden  (1002-09),  and 
principal  of  Bishop  ^tfield's  Hall  after  1896. 
In  1910  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philos- 
ophy. He  became  an  alderman  of  the  Durham 
County  Council  in  I9I3.  His  writings,  those 
treating  of  religion  being  especially  important, 
include:  A  History  of  Greek  Literature  (3d  ed., 
1889) ;  The  Prehistoric  AnOguities  of  the  Aryan 
Peoples  (1890);  Plutarch's  Roman  Qtiestions 
( 1892) ;  A  Mamtal  of  Greek  Antiquities  (2d  ed., 
1895) ;  An  In^vd%tction  to  ths  History  of  Aelt- 
gion  (2d  ed.,  1896) ;  Evolution  (1900) ;  Religion 
in  Evolution  (1906) ;  Study  of  Comparative  Re- 
ligion  ( 1908 ) ;  Idea  of  God  in  Early  R^igions 
(1910);  Comparative  Religion  (1913);  PhUoa- 
ophy:  What  Is  Itt  (1914). 

JEVONS,  William  Stanley  (1836-82).  An 
English  economist,  born  in  Liverpool.  He  was 
a  grandson  of  William  Rmcoe,  ^e  eminoit  his- 
torian, educated  at  University  Coll^;e,  London, 
and  made  a  fellow  of  his  college  in  1862.  He 
held  a  position  in  the  Sydney  (Australia)  mint 
(1854-69).  In  1866  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  professor  of  logic  and  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  and  Cobden  lecturer  in  political 
economy  in  Owens  College,  Manchester ;  in 
1872  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  in  1876  received  the  honorary  d^ne 
of  LLJ).  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
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During  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  political  eoonomy  in  UoiTersity  Col- 
lege, London.  Failing  health  caused  him  to  re- 
linquish hie  Manchester  professorahip  in  1881. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  drowned  while 
bathing  at  Bezhill,  Sussex.  Few  writers  of  re- 
cent ^ears  have  had  a  wider  influence.  His 
Treatise  on  Logic  substitutes  for  the  familiar 
conceptions  a  mathematical  foundation  of  the 
syllogism,  which  has  been  widely  adopted  by 
later  writers.  Among  theoretical  economists  he 
Is  most  widely  known  by  his  Theory  of  Political 
Economy,  which  develops  the  theory  of  *  final 
utili^  which  has  occupied  a  conspicuous  place 
in  writings  of  later  tiieoriste.  He  is  best  known 
to  general  readers  by  his  Inveatigationt  in  Cur- 
rency and  Finance,  his  Honey  and  the  Mechanism 
of  Exchange,  and  e^ecially  by  the  Cool  Que«- 
tion,  which  at  the  time  of  its  publication  (1866) 
aet  all  England  in  a  ferment.  The  tiiesis  of  the 
work  was  tihe  dependence  of  England  upon  coal, 
the  approaching  exhaustion  of  its  deptwts,  and 
the  ^dual  decline  of  English  preSminoaee  in 
the  industrial  world.  Jevons  had  planned  to 
write  a  systematic  treatise  on  economics,  but 
lllis  work  was  never  finished.  I^e  manuscript 
parts,  with  a  number  of  essays  contributed  to 
periodicals,  were  published  in  190S  under  the 
title  of  Principles  of  Economiee. 

JZWpSL.    See  Geub;  Jewblbt. 

lEWf  The  WAireEUNa.  See  WAnnaaaa  Jew, 
The. 

JEWEL,  John  ( 1622-71 ) .  A  PTtmiinent 
English  churchman  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
He  was  bom  in  the  Parish  of  Berimber  or  Berryn- 
arbor,  Devonshire,  May  24,  1622.  While  a  stu- 
dent at  Oxford,  he  was  led  to  favor  reformed 
doctrines,  and  for  openly  inculcating  them  he 
was  deprived  of  a  fellowship  at  Corpus  Christi 
on  Maiy's  accession  in  1563.  Later  he  was  in- 
dnced  to  siini  adherence  to  a  form  of  doctrine 
essentially  Soman  Catholic;  but  he  rspoited  of 
bis  act  and  in  1S55  fled  to  Frankf<ntr  where  he 
abjured  his  recantation.  He  lived  at  Strassburg 
and  Zurich  until  Elizabeth's  accession,  when  he 
returned  to  England  (1559),  was  one  of  eight 
Protestant  divines  appointed  by  the  Queen  to 
dispute  with  a  similar  number  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  in  1660  was  made  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
In  1562  he  published  his  work  in  defense  of  the 
English  ahnreh,  Apologia  Soolt^Ug  AngUeanaf 
which  was  condemned  by  tlie  Council  <n  Trent. 
It  was  translated  into  English  the  same  year, 
ud  by  Elizabeth's  order  a  copy  was  placed  in 
every  parish  church,  nomas  Harding  published 
An  Anmoer  to  Doctor  Jewel's  Challe^e  (1564), 
to  which  Jewel  replied  (1565);  then  Harding 
published  a  Confutation  of  an  Apology  (1566) 
and  was  answered  hy  Jewel  in  a  Defense  of  the 
Apology  (1667).  He  died  at  Mbnkton  Farleigh. 
Sept.  23,  1671.  His  complete  works  were  issued 
with  memoir,  by  Featl^  (London,  1609);  by 
Ajre,  with  memoir,  for  the  Parker  Soci^y  (4 
vols.,  Cambridge,  1845-50) ;  and  \iy  Jelf  <8  vols., 
Oxford,  1848).  Consult  his  biography  by  C. 
W.  Le  Bas  (London,  1835). 

JEWELL,  Mabshaix  (1825-83).  An  Amer- 
ican politician,  bom  in  Winchester,  N.  H.  After 
receiving  a  common-school  education,  he  learned 
the  tanning  business  in  a  belting  manufactory 
established  by  his  father  at  HMrtford,  Cfmn., 
learned  telegraphy,  and  after  several  years  as  a 
telegraph  operator  in  the  South  and  West  re- 
turned to  Hartford  in  1850  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  his  father's  firm.  He  accumulated  a  large 


fortune,  became  interested  in  numerous  business 
enterprises  and  in  Republican  State  polities, 
and,  after  being  the  iiiuuecessful  candidate  for 
Governor  in  1868,  was  elected  in  1869.  Defeated 
for  reflection  in  1870,  he  was  again  successful 
in  1871.  In  1873  he  was  sent  by  President  Grant 
as  Minister  to  Russia,  whence  he  was  recalled  in 
the  following  year  to  take  the  portfolio  of  Post- 
master-General in  Grant's  cabinet.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  served  until  July,  1879,  when  he  re- 
signed in  conaequoice  of  a  disagreement  witii 
tiie  President  over  the  action  of  Secretaf^  Ben- 
jamin H.  Bristow  (q.v.)  in  connection  with  the 
"Whisky  Rin^r"  frauds.  In  1880  he  opposed 
Grant's  renomination,  and  as  duUrman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  conducted  tiie 
Garfield  campaign. 

JEWELL,  Theodobe  Fbelinqhittbin  (1844- 
).  An  American  naval  ofiScer,  bom  at 
Georaetown,  D.  C.  He  graduated  at  the  Naval 
Academy  in  1864  and  served  in  defenses  of 
Washington  in  the  summer  of  1863.  Jewell 
commanded  at  the  Naval  Torpedo  Stirttcm  ( 1890- 
93) ,  was  superintendent  at  tiie  naval  gun  factory 
up  to  1896,  and  commanded  the  Minneapolis  in 
the  war  with  Spain  and  the  Brooklyn  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  In  March,  1904,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  and 
shortly  afterward  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
European  squadron.  He  retired  in  November, 
1904.  He  is  tiie  author  of  numerooa  artielea 
on  professional  subjects,  especially  ordnance  and 
torpedoes,  with  the  development  of  whidi  he 
was  closely  identified. 

JEW^ELBT  (Eng.  jetBel,  a  finished  gon, 
Fr.  joyau,  OF.  jouel,  ML.  jocHle).  Ornaments 
for  the  person,  especially  moimted  gems  or  pre- 
cious stones,  and  objects  made  of  gold  or  silver. 
(See  also  DuMOND;  Ekauel;  GemS;  Peabl; 
RiNO.)  Originally  jewelry  was  part  of  the 
goldsmith's  work — the  minuteria,  or  small  work, 
of  the  Italians,  who  called  plate  (q.v.)  ^nisseHa, 
or  large  work.  As  pointed  out  by  H.  Clifford 
Smith,  jewelry  naturally  divides  into  five  differ- 
ent classes, — objects  worn  (1)  on  the  head — 
diadems,  tiaras,  aigrettes,  hairpins,  jewels  for 
the  bat  and  cap,  earrings;  (2)  <m  the  neck — 
necklaces,  with  their  various  pendants;  (3)  on 
tiie  breast — ^brooches,  clasps,  buttons;  (4)  on 
the  limbs — armlets,  anklets,  braceleU,  rings; 
(6)  at  the  waisi^-girdles,  with  their  various  at- 
tachments and  pendants,  sndi  as  chatelunes, 
pomanders,  scent  cases,  rosaries.  While  jewelry 
to-day  is  worn  principally  by  women,  among 
savage  and  barbarous  races  it  is  worn  princi- 
pally by  men — not  only  to  beautify  the  body,  but 
also  as  a  mark  of  rank  and  dignity,  and  as 
charms  and  religious  symbols. 

Egypt.  Of  ancient  Egyptian  jeweliTf  rich  in 
colored  gems  and  i^azes,  much  has  been  pre- 
served In  Egyptian  tombs.  The  best  collection 
is  in  the  Museum  at  Cairo,  but  there  are  also 
important  collections  in  the  Lonvre,  the  British 
Museum  and  at  Berlin  and  Munich.  The  Erai>> 
tians  preferred  chasing  and  engraving  to^tiier 
methods  of  ornamenting  metal,  but  they  were 
skilled  in  soldering  and  repouss^  (q>v.),  and  in- 
deed in  all  the  processes  known  to-day  except 
enameling.  (See  Enamel.)  Extraordinaiy  evi- 
dence of  what  they  could  do  is  the  jewelry  of 
five  princesses  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  (about 
2400  B.C.),  discovered  In  1894  at  Dashur.  The 
most  important  pieces  are  three  <^>aiwork 
pectorals,  inlaid  with  jewels,  two  sold  crowns 
(one  flat  openwork  with  inlay,  the  o^er  a  wealth 
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of  tiny  aorals  mounted  on  filigree)  and  a  dag- 
ger with  inlaid  handle. 

About  1000  years  later  is  the  jewelry  of  Queen 
Aah-hotp,  coarser  than  that  of  Dashur,  but  in- 
geniously worked.  The  diadem  of  gold  has  a 
^hinx  couchant  each  side  of  a  box  ornamented 
in  checker  pattern  with  red  and  blue  pastes, 
and  bearing  an  inscription  in  gold  on  lapis 
lazuli.  The  flexible  gold  eh^n  of  plaited  wire 
terminates  in  ducks"  heads,  and  carries  siis- 
pended  by  a  tiny  ring  a  scarab  of  gold  inlaid 
with  lapis  lazuli.  The  flat  hinged  bracelet,  sim- 
ilar to  those  used  to-day,  shows  repousse  figures 
on  gold  ground  inlaid  with  lapis  lasuli.  As 
shown  by  the  sculptures  and  ih«  paintings  that 
represent  bracelets  by  bands  of  red  and  blne» 
many  Egyptians  wore  two  on  each  arm — one 
on  the  wrist  and  one  above  the  elbow.  But 
the  oommonest  ornament,  and  the  most  neces- 
sary, was  the  finger  ring  that  served  aa  signet, 
wiui  the  owner's  emblem  engraved  on  the  metal 
or  on  a  scarab  or  other  atone  set  in  it. 
pectoral,  aa  the  name  indicates,  waa  worn  on 
the  breast  suspended  by  ribbon  or  olwin. 

The  best  Phoenician  jewelry  has  been  found 
in  Cyprus,  but  it  also  occurs  in  Phcemician  aet- 
tiemeoitB  at  Sardinia,  Crete,  and  Rhodes.  It  is 
a  mixture  of  E^;yptian  and  Aaayrian  forma,  the 
latter  of  which  are  known  to  us  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  bas-reliefs.  About  Phcenician 
jewelry  much  has  been  learned  from  aculptured 
busta  like  thoae  of  Yecla,  now  in  the  Madrid 
Museum,  and  the  "Lady  of  Elcbe,"  in  the 
Louvre,  adorned  with  three  necklaces  carrying 
nm-ahaped  pendants,  with  elaborate  diadem  en- 
circling the  forehead,  and  witii  sumptnons 
eoiflhire. 

Oreeee.  Prehistoric  Qreek  jewelry  la  best 
illustrated  by  the  finds  at  Mycenn  and  Cyprus, 
the  former  those  of  Schliemann  now  preserved 
in  the  Museum  at  Athena.  Spiral  patterns  al- 
moat  identical  with  the  Celtic  are  common,  and 
there  are  cuttlefish,  atarfish,  butterflies,  and 
other  naturalistic  forms  expressed  in  repousse. 
Especially  numerous  are  tlu  small  round  gold 
plates  with  perforationa  for  attaching  to  the 
clothing;  ana  especially  noteworthy  the  gold  di- 
adems in  the  shape  of  long  oval  platea  covered 
with  roaettea  in  repouase.  Of  later  Greek  jew- 
elry the  moat  brilliant  collectiona  are  that  in 
the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg,  unearthed 
from  the  tombs  of  Kerch  and  the  Crimea,  and 
the  one  diacovered  in  1905  under  the  temple  of 
Artemis  at  Ephesna— 1000  pins,  brooches,  beads, 
and  stamped  disks  of  gold — ^part  of  which  la 
in  the  British  Museum,  but  most  in  Conatantl- 
nople.  Exceedingly  ridi  in  ancient  Greek  jew- 
elry  has  proved  to  be  the  part  of  Italy  known 
aa  Magna  Greecia.  A  famous  burial  wreath 
found  at  Armento,  purchased  about  1826  by 
Ludwig  I  of  Bavaria,  and  now  in  the  Antiqua- 
rium  at  Munich,  is  composed  of  roses,  narciaaus, 
myrtle,  and  oak  leaves,  enlivened  by  small  llg- 
nres  of  genii.  Also  from  Magna  Grncia  Is  the 
extraordinarily  and  exquiaitely  beautiful  gold 
crown  in  the  British  Museum  acquired  in  1898 
from  the  collection  of  Count  Tieszkiewicz.  In 

riuUted  work  the  Greeks  were  rivaled  only 
the  Etruscans,  but  they  preferred  filigree 
ornamentation — fine  threads  of  gold  delicately 
twiated  upon  the  surface.  Enamel  they  uaed 
sparingly.  Gold  was  tiieir  favorite  material, 
and  they  excelled  in  repouaae,  charing,  engrav- 
ing, and  intaglio  cutting,  and  developed  to  great 
perfection  the  art  of  aoldering  unaU  objects  to 
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thin  surfaoeB  and  joining  the  thinnest  metal 
plates  together.  For  designs  thej  went  atrairfit 
to  nature,  aaaociating  simple  and  simplified 
fruit,  fiower,  and  foliage  motifs  with  natural- 
iaUc  animal  and  human  forma.  Their  invention 
was  particularly  fertile  aa  applied  to  earrinn, 
both  ring-ahaped  and  pendent.  See  the  artide 
Eabbhto, 

Struria.  For.  the  Etruscans  jeweliy  had  a 
special  charm,  and  though  their  later  work  is 
coarser,  tiieir  early  goldsmiths  excelled  in  flne- 
nesa  and  elaboration  and  were  able  to  unit« 
mettfla  by  solvents  unknown  to  us,  so  that  no 
traces  of  solder  remained.  Especially  did  tber 
imderstand  and  freely  employ  granulation  {ptd- 
viaoutm  aureua,  as  the  Romans  caUed  it)  for 
tiie  deemvtion  of  gold  snrfaoes  with  ^ina  of 
gold  of  microscopic  size — an  art  mentioned  by 
Cellini  in  his  TrtUtato  dell'  Orefioeria,  hut  not 
commonly  practiced  in  the  Renaissance.  In  the 
nineteenth  century  it  was  revived  by  Caatellani, 
of  Rome,  who  discovered  among  the  Abnizzi 
goldsmiths,  to  whom  the  processes  had  come  bf 
inheritance  from  antiquity.  Examples  of  ms 
work  were  eidbibited  at  Londcm  and  at  PhilBdel> 
phia  in  1879.  Important  coUeetiMia  of  Etmaean 
jewelry  are  theme  in  the  Vatican,  the  Louvre,  the 
British  Museum,  and  at  Berlin  and  Munich. 

Borne.  From  Etruscan  and  Greek  jewelry  is 
derived  Roman,  which  under  the  Republic  was 
worn  modeetly,  but  under  the  Empire  extrava- 
gantly and  luxuriously.  Pliny  describes  a  ladv 
at  a  betroUisd  aa  covered  from  head  to  foot  wita 

Erls  and  oneralds.  Cnflnres  were  hea-nr  witii 
els  and  precioua  metals.  An  andoit  Roman 
rpin  in  the  British  Museum  is  8  inches  long 
and  crowned  with  a  C-orinthian  capital  on  whici 
stands  Aphrodite.  Pearls  were  used  lavishly, 
ewecially  on  earrings.  Seneca  complains  that: 
"Two  pearls  bende  each  other,  with  a  third 
above,  now  go  to  a  single  pendant.  The  extrav- 
agant fools  probably  Qiinfc  their  husbands  are 
not  sufficiently  plagued  without  their  having  two 
or  three '  heritages  hanging  from  tii^r  ears." 
Neoklaeea  were  often  double  or  triple,  of  plaited 
or  linked  gold;  or  richly  mounted  with  precioua 
stones,  especially  after  Hba  Orioital  conqneats 
of  Pompey,  who  found  in  the  captured  tr^suir 
of  Mithridatea  "jewels  for  the  breast  and  nen 
all  set  with  gems";  or  composed  of  beads  of 
stone  or  glass  or  amber,  especially  the  latter, 
which  was  regarded  as  a  talisman  against  witch- 
craft and  other  perils.  Amber  with  a  small  in- 
sect in  it  was  particularly  prized,  "bdng  val- 
ued,** says  Pliny,  "no  matter  how  amul,  at 
more  than  a  healtiiy  living  slave."  Cameoa, 
large  Inta^^ios,  and  Imperial  gold  ooiiia  were 
popular  as  pendants,  and  the  coins  were  also 
made  up  into  bracelets.  Especially  extravagutt 
were  the  Romans  with  their  rings.  Martial 
^eaka  of  a  man  who  wore  six  on  each  finger, 
and  adviaes  another  who  had  one  of  monstrons 
size  to  wear  it  on  hia  1^  instead  of  m  hia  hand. 
The  signet  use  of  the  i&g  continued,  and  eveiy 
Roman  appears  to  have  diosai  his  own  subject 
or  device— the  portrait  of  a  friend  or  an  ances- 
tor, or  Bome  symbol  from  poetry  or  mythology, 
serving,  like  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
as  a  mark  of  identification.  Ringa  as  wdl  aa 
braceleta  in  the  form  of  serpen te  were  mudi 
in  vogue,  and  alao  those  shaped  like  an  Her- 
culean knot.  Bezels  were  aoroetimee  hollow  and 
filled  with  poison  for  use  in  case  of  emergency. 
Of  the  officer  in  charge  of  tiie  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ci^itolin^  Pliny  say  a:  "Being  arrested,  he  broke 
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the  stone  of  his  ring  b^een  Ub  teeth  and  «x- 
pired  on  Uie  spot." 

Bynantlmii.  Byzantine  jewelry  links  the 
ancient  and  the  modem  world,  having  trans- 
mitted antique  processes  and  designs  not  only 
to  RuBBia,  tnat  still  reproduces  them,  but  also 
to  western  Europe,  that  until  the  twelftii  em- 
tnry  was  deooratWely  subeerrient.  Byzantine 
jewelry  is,  however,  a  compromise  between  Ori- 
ent  and  Occident.  It  retains  the  craftsmanship 
of  the  ancient  Roman  Empire  and  the  dignify 
of  claasie  traditions  modified  by  CSiristian  ideas, 
but  adds  the  patient  skill  of  the  Oriental  in  ex- 
ecuting exuberant  decoration.  The  style  is  ad- 
mirably illustrated  by  the  contemporary  mosaie 
portralta  of  Justinian  and  Theodora  at  San 
Vltale  in  Ravenna.  The  garments  of  the  Em- 
press and  her  attendants  are  stiff  with  gold  and 
richly  set  with  jewels;  pearls,  rubies,  and  emer- 
alds enrich  her  neck  and  shoulders  and  cover 
her  head,  hanging  from  her  temples  in  festoons 
down  to  her  breast.  The  most  usual  type  of  ear- 
ring from  the  sixth  century  on  is  crescent- 
sheeted,  in  gold  repousse  openwork,  showing  a 
eroas  pottfe  inside  a  circle,  supported  on  either 
aide  by  peaeoeks  c<mfronted.  Oi  oomrse  the  fa- 
Torite  breast  pendant  is  the  eroas,  but  not  till 
after  the  fifth  century.  One  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples that  have  survived  is  the  Beresford-Hope 
cross  in  tiie  British  Museum,  dating  from  the 
eighth  century.  It  is  made  of  two  plates  of  gold 
hinged  to  form  a  reliquary,  with  figures  eie- 
cutoi  in  translucent  cloiBoun6  enamel — on  one 
side,  the  crucified  Saviour  with  buste  of  the 
Virnn  and  St.  John;  on  the  other,  the  Virgin 
fnlMength  with  the  heads  of  lour  saints.  Of 
the  many  Byzantine  finger  rings  that  have  mr- 
vived,  most  bear  Chrisnan  symbols,  and  more 
are  in  gilded  bronze  than  in  gold. 

a«nnMiia.  The  Gothic  and  other  Gennanic 
tribes  had  jewelry  copied  from  Persia  or  farther 
east — colored  stones,  usually  garnets,  or  out  red 
glass  inserted  in  thin  gold  plate  or  placed  side  by 
side  with  strips  of  gold  between.  The  treasure 
of  Petrossa  in  the  Bucharest  Museum  contains 
some  of  the  earlirat  examples,  dating  from  the 
fourth  centuiT  AJ>.,  anu»g  them  a  bird-ahu>ed 
breastplate,  uree  bird-shaped  broodies,  ana  a 
crescent-shaped  collar  rich  with  precious  stones. 
Of  more  refined  workmanship  is  the  rufalia  of 
Childeric  I,  founder  of  the  Merovin^an  dynasty, 
who  was  buried  at  Toumai  in  -  Languedoc  m 
481  A.D.  His  grave  was  accidentally  exposed  by 
a  peasant  in  1663,  and  the  precious  objects  it 
contained — a  sword,  a  bracelet,  brooches, 
bw^les,  ahont  300  gold  beea  tiiat  adorned  a 
manUe,  and  a  signet  ring  with  oval  engraved 
gold  bezel  bearing  the  Inscription  Ofiudirim 
Begig — ^were  transferred  to  the  Biblioth&que  Na- 
tionale  in  Paris.  Most  wonderful  of  all  is  the 
treasure  of  Guarrazar,  11  jeweled  gold  crowns, 
found  near  Toledo  in  Spain  in  1858,  and  divided 
between  the  Cluny  Museimi  at  Paris  and  the 
Royal  Armory  at  Madrid.  The  most  important 
of  tiiose  at  Madrid  is  the  crown  of  King  Svin- 
thila  (821-631  AJ>.),  set  with  large  pearls  and 
cabochqn  sapphires  arran^^  in  roee-snaped  pat- 
terns. Suspended  by  chams  from  the  lower  rim 
is  a  fringe  of  letters  set  in  the  cloissonn^  man- 
ner with  red-glass  paste,  and  spelling  svintHamu 
rea  offert.  Prolific  in  Anglo-Saxon  jewelry 
have  proved  the  ancient  graves  of  England,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  The  British  Museum  has  a  rich  collec- 
tion of  deeorated  hairpins;  beaded  necklaces 
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with  pendants;  brooches,  man^  of  emcifonn 
shape;  girdle  buckles  of  gold,  silver,  or  bronze. 
Of  Celtic  jewelry,  the  Dumin  Museum  hae  much 
— ^perhaps  the  richest  collection  in  Europe  of 
prehistoric  gold  ornaments.  Among  the  numer- 
ous torques,  the  largest,  over  5  feet  l<mg  and 
wei^iing  27  ounces,  la  stmposed  to  have  been 
worn  ova*  tiie  shoulder  and  across  the  breast. 

1Cedi»vaL  About  medieval  jewelry  from  the 
ninth  century  on,  graves  give  us  little  informa- 
tion, the  ctutom  of  buiring  objects  with  the 
dead  having  been  forbidden  by  Charlemagne. 
But  the  inventories  of  the  period  show  an  as- 
tounding wealth  of  precious  stones  and  gold  and 
silver  ornaments;  and  the  brasses,  tombstones, 
and  illuminated  manuscripts  give  us  eonsider- 
ahle  astistance.  During  the  Crusades  the  By- 
zantine and  Oriental  influence  was  increased  by 
the  knights  who  brought  back  from  Syria,  Pales- 
tine, and  Constantinople  (Byzantium)  not  onl^ 
impressions  of  Oriental  culture  but  actual  speci- 
mens of  Oriental  jewelry.  There  began  a  regular 
importation  of  goods  and  workmen  from  Asia 
Minor  to  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  who  under 
the  banner  of  the  Cross  reestablished  their  trade 
with  the  East.  By  Uie  b^ianing  of  the  thir* 
tecmth  centttiT  the  West  appears  to  have  learned 
its  lesson  and  became  praeUeally  independent  of 
its  former  sources  of  supply.  The  methods  and 
practices  of  jewders  then  are  preserved  in  the 
monk  Theophilus'  famous  Beh^iUa  Artwm,  in 
which  he  describes  all  minutely.  In  the  monas- 
teries sumptuous  objects  were  made  for  ecclesi- 
astical use,  Limoges  becoming  the  chief  centre 
for  enamel  work,  the  process  being  champlevfi 
mnerally  on  oopper.  In  tlie  Gothic  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  shapes  be- 
came slighter  and  more  elegant,  with  more 
detail  and  delicacy.  Gothic  architecture  and 
window  tracery  penetrated  the  designs,  enamels 
becoming  translucent  and  modeled  in  low  relief, 
usually  on  silver.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the 
ooetumee  of  the  laity  began  to  be  luxurious  with 
jewcdry.  The  inventories  of  Charles  V  of  France 
and  his  three  brothers — the  dukes  of  Anjou, 
Berry,  and  Burgundy — are  a  revdataMi  as  re* 
gards  the  possiMe  extent  of  personal  splendor 
and  ostenuition.  But  the  culmination  was 
reached  in  Flanders  under  the  Burgundian 
dukes  of  the  fifteenth  century — ^Philip  the  Good 
and  Charles  the  Bold'—whose  court  was  the  rich- 
est and  most  fa8hi<»iable  in  all  Europe.  Pearls 
and  precious  stones  entered  from  the  Orient  at 
the  great  port  of  Bruges,  and,  as  is  shown  by 
the  portrait  painters  of  the  period,  garmente 
were  sewn  thick  with  them.  EqteciaUy  inter- 
eettng  is  the  painting  by  Petous  Christus,  of 
Bruges,  known  as  the  "Lafend  of  St.  EM  and 
St.  Godeberta,"  picturing  tSe  interior  of  a  Flem- 
ish goldsmith's  shop. 

Italian  Benaiaaance.  Italian  Renaissance 
jewelry  merits  the  high  reputation  it  has  always 
had.  During  the  fineenth  century,  while  the 
arts  in  Flanders,  France,  Germany,  and  England 
were  .still  Gothic,  the  revival  of  the  classic  had 
alrea^  taken  place  in  Italy.  In  this  movement 
Florence  led,  though  rivaled  by  Venice,  the 
wealthiest  city,  and  most  important  port  in 
Europe.  The  goldsmiths  emerge  from  the  sub- 
ordinate status  occupied  in  the  mediteval  guild, 
and  attain  fame  as  free  artists.  Many  of  them 
become  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects,  and 
their  trade  is  regarded  as  the  best  apprentice- 
ship for  the  arts  of  design.  Among  the  great 
nunes  are  those  of  Ghibera,  Maso  dt  Finignerra, 
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Pollaiuolo,  Verrocchio,  CaradosBO,  Botticelli,  and 
Ghirlandaio  (q.v.).  Noteworthy  are  the  intri- 
cate settings  devised  by  Botticdli  for  the  neck 
pendants  of  the  thiee  Gra«eB  in  his  "Primavera." 
Noteworthy  also  are  Uie  jewels  in  Qbirlandaio'e 
portrait  of  Giovanna  Tomabuoni,  formerly  in 
the  Kum  and  now  in  the  Morgan  collection — 
one  worn  on  the  lady's  breast,  a  ruby  in  claw 
setting  with  small  beryl  above  and  three  pendent 
pearls  below;  the  other  in  a  recess  beside  her, 
a  ruby  surrounded  by  two  pearls  and  three 
beryls,  beautifully  set  and  surmounted  by  a 
winged  dragon  with  a  sapphire  over  its  hutd. 

While  the  deaigne  of  antiquity  excel  in  ahstraot 
beauty  of  form  and  color,  and  uiose  of  the  medi- 
leval  craftsmen  possess  a  peculiarly  nafve  and 
ingenuous  charm,  it  cannot  be  denied  tiiat  the 
jewels  of  the  Renaissance,  enriched  with  every 
variety  of  ornament  that  the  goldsmith  could 
devise,  are  in  their  own  manner  incomparable. 
Though  some  by  overelaboration  may  lose  bal- 
ance and  dignity,  the  majority  possess  qualities 
rarely  found  together  save  at  this  ronarkablft 
period — boldness  of  exception,  richness  of  form, 
and  extraordinary  refinement  of  technique. 
Hammering,  chasing,  casting,  and  particularly 
enameling,  are  all  perfectly  accomplished.  The 
variety  is  astonishing.  There  is  none  of  the 
monotonous  repetition  characteristic  of  most 
modern  jewelry. 

The  value  of  Renaissance  jewels  is  independ- 
ent of  th«r  intrinsic  worth  or  the  cost  of  the 
materials.  When  ^e  Countess  of  Chftteaubriand 
was  requested  to  return  to  Francis  I  the  pre- 
cious ornaments  that  were  desired  by  her  suc- 
cessor in  the  royal  favor,  she  sent  them  to  the 
melting  pot  first,  thus  making  the  gift  trivial 
instead  of  magnificent.  Throughout  the  best 
period  sculpture  is  prominent;  human  and  ani- 
mal figures  in  relief  or  in  the  roimd  find  a  place 
on  the  majority  of  jeweled  compositions;  sub- 
jects are  pictured  fiom  history  and  mythoI<^, 
religion  and  romance.  Grotesque  patterns,  like 
those  copied  from  the  unburied  frescoes  of  an- 
cient Rome  by  Raphael  and  his  pupils  for  the 
decoration  of  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican,  are  a 
frequent  source  of  inspiration. 

Of  sixteenth-century  Italian  Renaissance  jew- 
elry there  still  exists  an  abundance,  but  the 
si^^eenth-century  painters,  unlike  those  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  do  not  illustrate  jewels  gen- 
erously. The  foremost  name  is  that  of  the  Flor- 
entine goldsmitii  Benvorato  Cellini  (q.T.),  whose 
popularity  long  caused  all  the  finest  examples 
to  be  attributed  to  him,  r^rdless  of  the  facts. 
If  one  believes  what  he  himself  wrote  in  the 
fascinating  narrative  of  his  life  and  adventures, 
one  is  tempted  to  associate  him  with  all  the 
finest  creations  of  his  time  and  to  picture 
his  services  as  competed  for  by  canlinals, 
popa,  and  kings.  Yet  the  tmly  qmte  authenti- 
cated example  we  have  of  his  work  as  goldsmith 
is  the  famous  saltcellar  at  Vienna,  the  attribu- 
tion being  disputed  of  jewels  such  as  "Leda  and 
the  Swan"  at  Vienna,  the  "Chariot  of  Apollo" 
at  Cbantilly,  and  the  mountings  of  the  two  cam- 
eos, "The  Four  Cosars"  and  "The  Centaur  and 
the  Bacchic  Genii,"  in  the  BiblioUi6que  Natio- 
nale  at  Paris. 

Oermany.  About  ISlfi  the  wide  eironlatitm 
of  engravings  and  illustrated  hooks  of  Italian 
Renaissance  jewelry  impelled  the  German  gold- 
smiths to  cultivate  Renaissance  ornament,  and 
before  long  the  richness  of  their  invention  b^n 
to  overshadow  the  Italians.  Among  famous  Ger- 
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man  designers  of  jewelry  are  Dflrer  and  Holbein, 
the  former  the  son  of  a  goldsmith.  In  Germany, 
Renaissance  onuunent  lost  much  of  its  original 
purity  and  became  a  mixed  style  composed  of 
Bttm  and  ribbon  work  and  intricate  architec- 
tural motifs. 

France.  France  was  the  first  country  to 
adopt  the  new  Italian  style,  and  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Francis  I,  French  jewelir 
was  closely  modeled  on  Italian,  and  many  Ital- 
ian jewelers  settled  and  worked  in  Paris — among 
them  Cdlini,  from  1540  to  1645.  As  a  collector, 
Francis  I  surpassed  even  Henry  VIII  and  Pope 
Paul  III.  But  actual  examples  of  Fraich  Roi- 
aissance  jewelry  are  few,  auuost  the  only  ones 
being  the  wonderful  mounted  cameos  in  the  Bi- 
blioui6que  Rationale.  Among  the  chief  designers 
who  engraved  models  for  jewelry  were  Jean 
Duvet  (goldsmith  to  Francis  I  and  Henri  II), 
Jacques  Androuet  Ducerceau,  Etienne  Delaune, 
Rend  Boyvin,  and  Pierre  Woeiriot. 

One  of  the  acquisitions  of  Henry  VIII  just 
before  his  death  was  the  great  pendant  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  the  last  Dnke  of  Burgundy, 
captured  by  a  common  Swiss  soldier  from  Ids 
tent  after  the  memorable  defeat  at  Granson  in 
1476  and  later  sold  by  the  magistrates  of  Bern 
to  a  merchant  of  Augsburg,  who  sold  it  to 
Henry  VIII.  In  the  c^tre  was  a  splendid  pyram- 
idal diamond  %  of  an  inch  square,  surrounded  by 
three  large  rubies,  called  the  "Three  Brokers" 
■frtmi  th^  equality  in  size  and  weiriit>  and 
four  enormous  pwrls.  The  last  weliear  of  the 
famous  jewel  is  in  1623,  when  James  I  had  it 
refashioned  for  the  use  of  Charles  and  Bucking- 
ham on  their  visit  to  Spain,  the  King  writing 
to  his  son:  "I  send  for  your  wearing  Uie  Three 
Brethren,  that  yon  know  full  well,  but  newlie 
sette." 

In  the  baroque  seventeenth  century,  gorgeous- 
ness  and  glitter  ratiier  than  color  and  good  de- 
sign were  son^t.  Stones  that  had  formerly 
been  cut  m  oabochon,  or  in  other  simple  forms, 
were  elaborated  with  facets  like  diamonds,  and 
pearls  were  in  immense  demand.  Flowers 
painted  in  natural  colors  on  enamel  and  some- 
times modeled  in  relief  were  the  principal  deco- 
ration of  pendants. 

Modem.  As  in  the  other  arts  (see  Iktebiob 
DB0oaA.llON ) ,  so  in  jewelry,  rococo  naturalistic 
desijgns  and  unsymmetrical  outlines  dominated 
during  the  first  half  of  t^e  el^^teenth  centwr, 
simple  classic  forms  during  the  last  half.  The 
fashionables  of  the  Directoire  who  could  afford 
it  wore  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  jewels;  the 
rest,  facsimiles  of  ornaments  unearthed  at  Pom- 
peii or  pictured  on  ancient  vaae  and  mural  paint- 
ings and  sculptures.  The  affected  classicism  of 
the  Empire  stimulated  the  use  of  engraved  gems, 
and  cameos  and  intaglios  often  occupied  posi- 
tions of  htmor  beside  important  diamonds.  The 
meM  work  of  the  early  nineteentii  century  yna 
poor — either  pinchbeck  imitation  or  Oiin.  and 
fight. 

The  leader  in  the  revival  of  jewelry  as  a  per- 
sonal and  individual  art  at  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  Rend  Lalique  (q.v.), 
whose  exhibits  at  the  Salon  of  1895  and 
the  Exposition  of  1900  created  a  s^sation. 
But  the  permanent  reorganization  of  the  in- 
dustry depends  largely  upon  tiie  attimsias- 
tic  though  often  inefiicient  work  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  societies  and  schools,  particularly  those 
of  Ei^land,  Germany,  Austria,  and  the  United 
States.    While  madiine-made  jewelry  is  not 
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neeeBsarily  ufflyi  it  ia  apt  to  lack  the  qaalities 
that  diBtinguiBh  good  art  from  bad  art.  Every- 
thing is  stereotyped,  the  different  parts  being 
stamped  out  in  quantity  by  steel  dies,  especially 
in  imitation  jewelry,  where  stones  in  paste  and 
glass  are  mounted  on  cheap  electroplated  alloys. 

One  of  the  first  artistic  industries  established 
in  the  American  Colonies  was  that  of  the  gold- 
smith, who  in  every  large  town  produced  trin- 
ket«  for  the  Indians  and  popular  articles  of  jew- 
elry, particularly  snuffboxes.  In  1788  no  less 
than  36  goldsmiths  took  part  in  the  procession 
in  Philadelphia  celebrating  the  adoption  of  the 
Cktnstitution.  Providence  lias  long  been  a  jew- 
elry centre.  In  1805  four  firms  there  employed 
30  men  making  simple  finger  rings,  gold  beads, 
and  silver  spoons.  Attleboro,  Newark,  and  New 
York  became  active  a  little  later,  and  all  four 
cities  produce  much  cheap  jewelty,  using  alloyed 
and  hammer-plated,  and  after  1860  electroplated, 
metals.   See  Platbx)  Ware. 

United  States  Statistics.  In  1909,  accord- 
ing to  the  thirteenth  census  of  the  United  States 
(published  1913),  the  jewelry  industry  of  the 
United  States  was  concentrated  in  the  States  of 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and 
New  Jersey,  and  the  perooitage  of  the  value 
of  the  product  for  that  year  for  the  principal 
centres  was  as  follows:  Ptovideuce,  S6.1  per 
cent;  New  York.  23.9;  Newark,  16.4;  AtUeboro, 
fi.2. 

The  jewelry  industry  is  one  of  considerable 
importance,  and  the  thirteenth  census,  quoted 
above,  reported  that  in  1909  there  were  1537 
establishments  engaged  in  this  branch  of  man- 
ufacturing, which  includes  the  working  of  gold, 
silver,  platinum,  gold-flUed  metals,  gold  plate, 
brass,  copper,  or  other  metal,  with  or  without 
precious  or  semipreeions  stones.  In  addition 
there  were  included  sold  and  silver  mountings 
for  various  articles  of  more  or  less  utility,  and 
jewders'  findings,  as  well  as  statistics  of  es- 
tablishments engaged  in  setting  diamonds  and 
other  stones  and  in  chasing  gold  and  silver  for 
the  trade.  The  1537  establishments  produced  in 
the  year  1909  an  output  of  $80,349,874,  of  which 
the  cost  of  materials  amounted  to  930,674,859, 
so  thai  there  was  added  by  manufacture  $48,- 
$75,016.  The  average  number  of  wage  earners 
in  Uie  industry  was  30,347,  and  their  wages 
represented  a  total  of  $18,357,050. 

Bibliography.  Castellani,  Antique  Jewelry 
and  ita  Revival  {Philadelphia,  1876)  ;  Luthmer, 
Ornamental  Jetpelry  of  the  Renaitamnee  (Lon- 
don, 1882)  ;  Fontenay,  Les  bijoua  anciena  et  mo- 
demes  (Paris,  1887);  Decle,  Hiatoire  de  la 
Jnjouterie  francaise  (ib.,  1887);  R(^r-Milte 
La  bijouterie  (ib.,  1895) ;  R.  Elward,  On  Collect- 
ing Miniaturea,  Enamele,  and  Jeusellery  (New 
York,  1906) ;  C.  J.  H.  Davenport,  Jewellery 
(Chicago,  1908) ;  Henri  Vever,  La  bijouterie 
frangaiae  au  19e  aiicle,  vols,  i-iii  (Paris,  1906- 
08);  Smith.  Jewellery  (New  York,  1908),  with 
extensive  bibliography;  T.  B.  Wigley,  Art  of  the 
Ooldamith  and  Jeuseller  (2d  ed.,  Philadelphia, 

1911)  ;  Maclver  Percival,  Ohat»  on  Old  Jewel- 
lery amd  Trink9t$  (London,  1912) ;  A.  B.  Ryley, 
Old  Patte  (ib.,  1913).  For  the  craftsman: 
R.  L.  B.  Rathbone,  Simple  JewtUery  (New  York, 

1912)  ,  and  H.  Wilson,  BUwrwork  and  Jewelry 
(London.  1912). 

JEWELS  OF  THE  KAOONHA.    See  Oio- 

JELI.I  DELLA  MaOONNA. 

JEWETT,  Chablbs  CoFFra  (1816-68).  An 
American  librarian.   He  was  bom  in  Lebanon, 


Me.,  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1885 
and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1840, 
where,  while  a  student,  be  acted  as  librarian. 
He  became  librarian  at  Brown  University  in 
1841  and  from  1843  to  1848  was  professor  of 
modern  languages  there.  He  then  became  libra- 
rian of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  from 
1856  until  his  death  was  superintendent  of  the 
Bostcm  Public  Lihrwy.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
modem  school  of  American  librarians,  and  his 
yoticea  of  Public  Librariee  in  the  United  Statea 
of  America  (1861)  and  his  Smitheoniian  Report 
of  the  Construction  of  Catalogues  of  Libraries 
(1853)  were  of  much  value  and  marked  a  great 
advance  over  earlier  writings  in  this  field  in 
America.  At  Boston  he  prepared  the  card  cata- 
logue of  the  public  library,  one  of  the  first  in- 
stances of  the  use  of  the  card  catslogue  in  pub* 
lie  libraries.  Hr.  Jewett  was  presiamt  of  the 
first  American  convention  of  librarians — that  of 
1853,  held  in  New  York. 

JEWETT,  MiLO  Pabkbb  (1808-82).  An 
American  educator,  bom  in  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Coll^  in  1828  and 
at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1833, 
became  professor  of  rhetoric  and  political  econ- 
omy two  years  later  in  Marietta  Coll^,  Ohio, 
resigned  in  1838  after  adopting  Baptist  tenets, 
and  in  1839  founded  the  Judson  Female  Insti- 
tute in  Marion,  Ala.,  which  he  conducted  until 
1855.  He  then  established  a  seminary  for  young 
ladles  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  where  he  aided 
Matthew  Vassar  in  planning  Vassar  CoU^,  of 
which  he  became  the  first  president  in  1862.  He 
resigned  his  office  in  1864  and  in  1867  removed 
to  Milwaukee,  Wis.  His  publications  include: 
Bopftsm  (1840) ;  Education  in  Europe  (1863) ; 
Beiations  of  Boards  of  Health  and  /nfsmper* 
ONoe  (1874);  The  Model  Academy  (1875). 

JEWETT^  Sabah  Obrk  (1849-1909).  A 
writer  of  stories  of  New  England  life,  l)om  in 
South  Berwick,  Me.,  Sept.  3,  1849.  Miss  Jewett, 
bom  of  New  England  stock,  made  her  first  se- 
rious entry  into  literature  in  1869  by  publishing 
a  story  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Her  books, 
mainly  consisting  of  short  stories  and  sketches, 
include:  Deephaven  (1877) ;  Play  Days  (1878) ; 
Old  Friends  and  New  (1879) ;  Country  By-Ways 
(1881);  The  Mate  of  the  Daylight  (1883);  A 
Country  Doctor  (1884),  a  novel;  A  Marsh  Island 
(1885),  a  novel;  A  White  Heron,  and  Other 
Stories  (1886):  The  Story  of  the  Normans 
(1887);  The  King  of  Folly  Island,  and  Other 
People  ( 1888 ) ,  which  contains  some  of  her  best 
work;  Betty  Leicester  (1890);  Tales  of  New 
England  (1890);  A  Native  of  Winhy  (1893); 
The  Life  of  Nancy  (1896) ;  The  Country  of  the 
Pointed  Firs  (1896) ;  The  Queen's  Twin  (1899) ; 
The  Tory  Lover  (1901),  an  historical  novel. 
Her  stories  and  sketches  are  admirable  in  their 
simple  and  intimate  portrayal  of  New  England 
character  in  its  finer  and  gentler  mooda.  Her 
work  is  distinguished  for  i^  naturalness  and  is 
a  valuable  contributi<m  to  the  fiction  dealing 
with  American  life.  Consult  C.  M.  Thompson, 
"The  AH  of  Miss  Jewett,"  in  the  AtkMtie 
Monthly,  vol.  xciv  (Boston,  1904),  and  Letters, 
editedby  A.  Fields  (ib.,  1911). 

JEWTIBE'.  Any  of  several  groupers  of 
tropical  American  waters  and  the  lai^[est  of  the 
sea-bass  family  Serranids. 

1.  A  guasa  {Promieropa  guttatus),  common 
on  both  coasts  of  Mexico  and  about  Florida  and 
the  West  Indies  and  known  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pensacola  as  Warsaw  (a  oorruption  of  guasa. 
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q.T.).  It  ia  a  robuert  species,  with  a  hig,  flat 
head  and  a  huge  mouth  with  formidable  teeth. 
It  has  a  voracious  appetite.  The  color  of  the 
young  is  pale  olive  green,  with  Ave  crossbars  of 
darker  green;  but  as  the  fish  grows  older  the 
general  hue  becomes  dark  olive  green.  It  haunts 
rock  places.  Ordinary  specimens  do  not  oft^ 
exceed  20  pounds  in  weight,  but  one  was  brought 
to  New  York  in  1874  which  weighed  300  pounds. 
For  illustration,  see  Wabsaw. 

2.  The  black  jewflsh  of  Florida,  also  called 
Warsaw  and  mero  de  alto  b^  flshermen,  is  a 
rdated  species  (Oarrupa  nignta),  which  ranges 
from  South  Carolina  to  Brazil,  but  is  not  present 
on  the  Pacific  aide  of  Central  America.  Few 
have  been  examined  which  weighed  less  than  100 
pounds,  and  specimens  exceeding  500  pounds  are 
reoordcd.  Its  color  Is  chocolate  brown,  varying 
to  blackish  gray,  witiiont  markings,  and  little 
paler  on  the  ventral  parts,  and  the  fish  is  a  fa- 
vorite object  of  sport  with  rod  and  line.  Consult 
Holder,  Big  Game  Fishea  (New  York,  1903). 

3.  On  the  coast  of  southern  California,  an 
immense  fish  of  the  same  family  and  habits 
{8tereolepi9  gigaa),  brownish  with  large  green- 
ish-black blotches,  and  the  ventral  fins  black. 
It  is  6  to  7  feet  Itmg,  reaches  a  weifAt  of  500 
poimds,  and  frequents  the  neighborhood  of  roel^ 
islands.  The  flesh  of  the  smaller  specimens, 
often  called  black  sea  bass,  commands  a  hlg^ 
price. 

JEWISH  AST.  A  term  properly  applied  to 
art  as  practiced  by  the  Jews  in  Palestine  before 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  as  the  condi- 
tions of  the  disperuon  afterward  did  not  allow 
of  any  independent  ted.  The  earliest  archnolog- 
ical  material  known  Is  thdr  pottery,  which  has 
been  found  in  considerable  quantities,  especially 
at  Tell  el-Hesy,  where  Professor  Petrie's  (q.v) 
systematic  excavations  enabled  him  to  disUn- 
guish  several  periods  marked  by  superimposed 
strata  of  ruins.  His  p«iods  are;  (1)  An  Amo- 
rite,  (2)  a  Pbienician,  and(3)  a  Jewish  period. 
Jewish  designs  seem  mainly  to  be  cities  of  Phe- 
nician  models,  wltieh  were  themsdves  oopies  of 
other  Orioital  arts.  In  the  same  way  the  Jew- 
idi  glyptics  were  remotely  derived,  through  the 
Canuuiites  and  Phuenicians,  from  the  glyptics 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria;  the  Hebrew  seals,  few 
of  which  are  earlier  than  the  Maccabtean  age, 
varying  only  by  the  predominance  of  floral  and 
geometric  design,  owing  to  the  aversion  of  the 
Jews  to  reproducing  the  human  figure.  Nothing 
remains  of  Jewish  metal  work ;  carving  in  wood 
and  ivory  and  overlaying  with  metal  were  prac- 
ticed, but  no  works  are  extant;  nor  do  we  know 
anything  of  the  artistic  character  of  Jewish 
pictorial  decoration,  weaving,  or  embroidery. 
The  tombs  near  Jerusalem  (Tombs  of  the  Kings, 
etc.)  and  scattered  throughout  Palestine  are 
similar  to  the  late  Hellenistic  and  Roman  works 
of  their  class  throughout  Syria  (see  Tomb), 
and  Herod,  when  reviving  the  prosperity  of  Pal- 
estine, rebuilding  the  temple,  and  founding 
Cmarea,  with  its  magnificent  structures,  frankly 
adopted  the  style  of  Roman  art.  To  this  time 
and  to  the  succeeding  century  belong  the  few 
remaining  ancient  synagogues  in  Galilee. 

Bibliography.  De  Sauley,  L'Art  judaique 
(Paris,  1868);  Perrot  and  Cnipiez,  Histoire  de 
I'art  dans  I'antiguitS,  vol.  iv  ( ib.,  1887 ) ;  W.  M.  F. 
Petrie,  Tell  el-Hety  (London,  1891) ;  F.  J.  Bliss, 
Tell  el'Seey  (ib.,  1894) ;  Benziger,  Hehrdieeke 
ArchMogie  (Fr^burg.  1894) ;  Nowack,  Lehr- 
bueh  der  hettrAtrnthen  ArOUMogi^  (ib.,  1894). 


i  JEWISH  SECTS 

For  fine  illustrations  of  Hebrew  ornament  from 
ancient  manuscripts,  see  Strassof  and  Ovnrinir^ 
L'OmatMHt  hebrauB  (Berlin,  1905).   See  Stnat 

OOOUK. 

JEWISH  CHAUTAUQT7A  (sh&-ta'kw&) 
SOCIETT,  The.  Conceived  and  founded  in 
1893  by  its  chancellor,  Vt.  Henxy  Beikowitc,  of 
Philadelphia,  for  the  "dissenunatiott  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Jewish  religion  by  fostering  the 
study  of  its  history,  literature,  etc,"  this  society 
is  modeled  on  the  mother  Chautauqua  of  New 
York.  In  1897  the  first  assembly  was  held  in 
Atlantic  (Tity,  and  this  focusing  of  the  work 
has  BO  greatly  prospered  that  the  original  ses- 
sion of  two  weeks  has  now  been  extended  to 
thre&  Here  tiie  creation  of  departmatts  lot 
study  and  entertainment  is  similar  to  those  of 
other  Chautau<^uas.  More  than  this,  tiw  inflo- 
ence  of  ^e  society  has  resulted  in  the  Londoo 
Jewish  Study  Society.  The  ofBcial  organ  waa, 
until  1907,  tJ^e  ifenoroft  Magazine  of  New  York, 
and  there  is  also  an  Aaaembly  Record,  published 
at  Philadelphia,  besides  special  series  of  various 

?ublicati(»is.  The  society  was  incorporated  in 
899  and  is  administered  by  the  following  offi- 
cers: a  chancellor,  a  president,  a  treasurer,  a 
secretan  and  director,  a  field  secretary,  a  board 
of  tmstses,  and  an  educational  oonnciL  The 
society  has  a  memWship  of  3000.  It  conducts 
a  correspondence  school  and  reading  circles,  for 
which  course  books  and  syllabi  are  issued  deal* 
ing  with  biblical  and  postbiblical  history  and 
li^rature  and  the  Hebrew  language.  Consult 
the  Menorah  Magatsme  (New  York,  rince  1897) ; 
Special  Berie$  Ho.  7  of  the  Jewiah  Publication 
Society  of  America  (Philadelphia,  lOOS); 
porta  of  the  United  Btatea  Oommieaifmer  of 
Education. 
JEWISH  EDUCATION.  See  Jews. 
JEWISH  LAnaTTAOE  AHD  LXTS&A- 
TTOE.    See  Jews. 

JEWISH  SECTS.  A  term  applied  to  eertain 
divergent  schools  of  religions  thou^t  and  prae- 
tioe,  or  organized  parties,  among  the  Jew*. 

^nie  BamaritwM  may  tie  regarded  as  a  JewiA 
sect,  inaunuch  as  the^  recognized  tiie  bindlag 
authority  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  limited  the  sacred  writings  to  the  Penta- 
teuch, established  a  cult  of  their  own  on  Mount 
Oerizim  (see  Eual  Aim  Obuziic),  maintained 
a  certain  opposition  to  the  cult  in  Jerusalem, 
and  to(^  no  part  in  the  movements  that  led  to 
the  establishment  of  rabbinical  Judaism.  Ma- 
nasseh,  the  son  of  Joiada,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  high  priest,  and  the  temple  to  have 
been  built  in  the  days  ot  Alexander;  and  there 
is  still  a  small  oommnnlty  eetelnutiiu  every  year 
the  Passover  on  Mount  Oerizim.  See.SAiLUi- 

TAN8. 

The  Pharieees  are  first  heard  of  in  the  days 
of  Jonathan  (161-143  B.a),  but  may  have  ex- 
isted for  some  time  then.  The^  were  distin- 
guished by  their  belief  in  the  resurrection  and 
a  world  to  come,  intense  Messianic  expecta- 
tions, reliance  vtpoa  angelic  mintetrations,  cei^ 
tain  customs  of  purification,  and  a  tendency  to 
defend  apparent  deviations  from  the  written 
Law  by  an  appeal  to  the  "oral  Law**  claimed  to 
have  been  transmitted  from  Moses.  In  the  days 
of  Herod  there  were  6000  members  of  this  sect. 
Their  views  and  attitude  influenced  greatly  the 
later  rabbinical  development.    See  Phabisrs. 

The  8adduoee$  apparenUy  came  into  existoice 
about  the  same  time  as  a  pm^  banded  together 
to  insist  upon  a  literal  interpretaticm  of  the 
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Law,  to  opjKMe  the  norel  teachings  coneerning 
a  resurrection  from  the  dead  and  a  world  of 
qtirits,  to  maintain  a  more  conBerrative  type 
of  thought  and  piety,  and  to  emphasize  freedom 
of  the  will  and  moral  responsibility.  Whether 
they  were  called  Sadducees  because  they  were 
"just,"  organized  by  one  named  Zadok,  or  at 
first  adhwenta  of  the  Zaddcite  line  of  high 
priests,  is  nneertain,  Th^  oaased  to  have  any 
influence  after  tlu  fall  of  Jenualmi  In  70  aj>. 
See  Sadducees. 

Another  sect  that  probably  also  grew  up  in 
the  second  century  B.o.  was  the  Eaaene*.  They 
formed  a  kind  of  brotherhood,  chiefly  intent  upon 
the  exercise  of  practical  rirtues  and  ruled  by 
a  severe  code  of  morals.  In  the  time  ol  Phlut 
and  Josephns  there  were  wTeral  thousand  mem- 
bers, some  living  a  stricter  monastic  life  at 
Engedi,  others  scattered  in  various  ccmimuni- 
tiee,  living  in  matrimony.  They  believed  in  a 
q»iiitual  resurrection,  opposed  oath  taking,  the 
law  of  retaliation,  divorce,  and  private  wealth, 
and  they  occupied  theouelvea  moeh  with  secret 
books.   See  Ebsjenxs. 

The  CovmanUen  of  Donuuau,  a  sect  arising 
la  the  middle  of  tiie  second  century  bJC,  has  been 
unknown  until  the  publication  fay  Scheohter  of 
some  of  its  documents  in  1910.  He  identifies 
them  with  the  Zadokitea  described  the  Ka- 
raite Eirldsani  in  637  JuD.  It  seems  to  have 
been  after  the  overthrow  of  the  old  high-prieetly 
family  that  a  company  of  Judnans  left  their 
homes  and  took  up  their  abode  in  Damascus  and 
the  ndghboring  region.  They  departed  widely 
from  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  Phari- 
sees, against  whom  they  made  many  aocnsations: 
th«y  forbade  divorce;  th^  lodged  forward  to 
the  c<nnbig  of  a  Messiah,  not  from  Judah  or 
David's  line,  but  "from  Aaron  and  Israel,"  con- 
sequently a  priest;  and  th^  regarded  it  to  be 
wrong  to  kindle  the  altar  fire  and  offer  sacrifice. 
They  apparently  cherished  the  Book  of  Hagu  and 
the  Book  of  Jubilees  amoi^  their  scriptures; 
and  the  present  documents  may  be  as  old  as 
the  beginning  of  the  first  century  b.o.  See 

According  to  Epiphanius,  there  was  a  Jewish 
sect,  tite  NMarceatu,  living  "in  Galaaditis,  Basa- 
nitis,  and  the  region  beyond  the  Jordan,"  which 
"existed  before  Christ  and  did  not  know  Christ" 
and  differed  from  other  Jews  only  in  regarding 
the  Law  of  Moses  they  had  as  more  accurate, 
refusing  to  offer  sacrifices,  and  abstaining  from 
animal  food.   See  Nabaraans. 

The  Dotitheaau  probably  go  back  to  pre<!hriB- 
tian  times.  I^iey  show  certain  similarities  to 
the  Zadokitee.  There  is  a  growing  conviction 
among  echolars  that  De  Vita  Cowtemplatwa  is 
a  genuine  work  of  Phllo,  and  conaequCTtly  the 
pl^re  of  the  Therapeutw  a  description,  more 
or  less  idealized,  of  an  actual  Jewish  sect  living 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Mareotis,  south  of  Alex- 
andria. It  ahowB  marked  affinify  to  the  Easmes. 
See  Theeapeutj. 

JEWISH  TBAB.   See  Calkndas. 

JEW  LIZARD.  An  agamoid  lizard  of  Aus- 
tralia which,  when  ^ited,  expands  the  pooch  of 
its  throat  into  the  appearance  of  a  beard}  hence 
often  called  bearded  lizard. 

JEW  OF  UAIiTA,  mftl't&,  The.  A  tragedy 
hy  Marlowe,  written  at  a  date  which  is  uncer- 
tain, but  must  have  been  subsequent  to  1688.  It 
was  acted  between  1691  and  1696  and  was  first 
published  in  1633,  edited  1^  Thomas  Heywood. 
Shakespeare  was  indebted  to  Marlowe's  play  for 


suggestions  in  the  Utrdkant  of  Venice,  tlioqg^ 
the  plot  was  mainly  taken  from  other  sourcea. 

JEWS  (OF.  Qeu,  Jeu,  Fr.  Juif,  It.  Oiudeo, 
.Get.  Judfl,  Lat.  Judceiu,  Gk.  'lovSotot,  loudaioe, 
from  Heb.  Yehudah,  Judah ) .    The  name  of  a 

Seople  belongiug  to  the  Semitic  family  of  na- 
ions.  (See  SBiciTKa.)  Originally  it  designated 
the  members  of  the  tribe  of  Jtraah;  then  tiie 
citizens  of  the  Kin^^dom  of  Judah,  which  in- 
cluded various  ethnic  elements  (see  Jddah)  ; 
later  the  inhabitants  of  Jud«a  under  foreign 
rule  or  temporarily  independent,  as  under  ue 
Hasmonseans  (see  Maooabbbs);  and  finally,  all 
followers  of  the  Jewish  religion,  whether  they 
lived  in  Palestine  or  ven  di^ersed  among  tbe 
natiMB,  who  were  desemdants  of  the  ancient  oe- 
copants  of  Jndaa,  traced  th^  lineage  to  any  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  or  were  prosemes  to  the 
faith.  This  later  usage  made  it  possible  to  apply 
the  term  to  the  tribes  of  Israel  in  earlier  times, 
all  the  more  readily  as,  after  the  fall  of  the  in- 
dq>^dent  kingdoms,  Israel  came  to  be  employed 
as  a  designation  of  tbe  exiles  of  both,  and  of 
all  who  rwirded  themselves  as  the  sons  of  the 
patriarch  IsraeL  (See  Jaow.)  Since  the  term 
Hebrew  was  used  in  early  reoorda  of  Abraham, 
Joseph,  the  pec^le  of  Ckwhen,  and  the  Israelitea 
in  Uie  period  of  the  Judges,  though  perhaps 
exclusively  by  foreigners  (see  HiBnws),  this 
also  came  into  vogue  as. a  name  of  the  descend- 
ants par  excellence  of  Abraham.  Hence  Jew, 
Israelite,  and  Hebrew  have  been  used  indis- 
criminately in  regard  to  the  same  people,  and 
the  modem  attempts  to  differentiate  between 
them  have  never  beat  consisteutty  carried  out 
or  ftmnd  a  very  general  recognition.  For  the 
sake  of  oonvenienoe  the  first  of  these  names 
may  here  be  adcoted  in  its  widest  sense. 

Bthnolo^.  The  Jews  were  long  considered 
as  a  striking  example  of  a  pure,  unmixed  race. 
Historical  research,  however,  has  tended  to  show 
that  this  assumption  was  not  well  founded. 
Even  the  earliest  traditions  sng^^eet  a  mixed 
origin.  The  patriarchs  are  represented  as 
marrying  Aramean,  Canaanitish,  and  Hittito 
wivee,  and  some  of  the  tribes,  evidently  less 
closely  related  to  the  midn  bo^,  as  being  the 
offspring  of  concubines.  The  invaders  seem  to 
have  mixed  freely  with  the  various  peoples 
settled  in  Palestine  during  the  long  period  of 
gradual  absorption.  The  racial  distinctions  be- 
tween the  former  and  the  Canaanites,  the  Hit- 
titee,  and  the  Philistines  (qq.v.)  were  very 
marked.  A  mixture  of  the  blond  and  the  bru- 
nette races  apprears  to  have  UMen  place,  similar, 
though  on  a  smaller  scale,  to  that  between  the 
Kortaem,  the  Alpine,  and  the  Mediterranean 
races  in  Europe.  Evea  the  Semitic  element  is 
likely  to  go  back  ultimately  to  a  blend  of 
heterogeneous  stocks.    See  Arabia;  SsinTBS. 

It  is  di£Bcult  to  determine  how  nearly  related 
Israel  and  Judah  were.  There  was  always  a 
oonseiousnesa  of  distinction.  The  difference  is 
striking  between  the  Judseans  represented  by 
Egyptian  artists  in  the  time  of  Sheshcmk  I  and 
the  Israelites  represented  by  Assyrians  on  tbe 
obetisk  of  Shalmaneeer  ni.  The  genealogical 
scheme  which  made  Judah  a  son  of  &rael  seema 
to  have  been  preceded  by  the  conception  t^at 
they  were  brothers  (in  2  Sam.  xix.  44  the  words, 
"I  am  the  firstborn,"  have  been  preserved  in 
the  Greek),  but  such  brotherhood  need  not  in- 
volve a  common  origin  or  even  blood  kinship  at 
all,  as  may  be  seen  from  Gkn.  ix.  26,  26,  wnera 
Shem,  Canaan,  and  Japheth  (qq.v.)  are  rqwe* 
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sen  ted  as  brothers.  The  spread  of  Yahwe  wor- 
ship to  the  northern  tribes  and  the  union  of 
Israel  and  Judah  in  the  time  of  David  and 
Soltmion  brought  them  together  very  closely*. 
Many  tribes,  most  of  them  of  Edomitlsh  origin 
^see  Caus,  Jbahhek^  Kbhitbs,  Eeniz- 
zitbb),  were  united  in  the  Kingdom  of  Judah. 
There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  ban 
upon  intermarriages  with  foreigners  until  com- 
paratively late  times.  The  example  set  by  the 
kings  would  naturally  be  followed  by  the  people. 
The  missionary  movement,  to  which  the  eloquent 
descriptions  of  Israel  as  the  Servant  of  Yahwe 
In  tiie  last  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  (q.T.) 
gave  such  an  impetus,  brought  numerous  prose- 
mes  to  the  Jewish  fold.  To  break  down  preju- 
dices against  intermarriage  and  cordial  rela- 
tions with  foreign  peoples  the  books  of  Ruth 
and  Jonah  were  written. 

It  has  been  shown  that  a  considerable  part 
of  the  South  Russian  Jews  are  the  descendants 
of  the  Chazars,  a  pwple  of  Turkish  origin,  who 
adopted  the  Jewish  religion  towards  the  end 
of  the  seventh  century  aj>.  Hienoe  the  eztraor- 
dinarily  divergent  physical  type  prevailing 
among  them  in  spite  of  a  common  dialect,  a 
oommon  religion,  and  freedom  to  intermarry 
with  other  Jews.  Wherever  the  Jews  have 
settled,  and  particularly  in  countries  where  dis- 
criminations against  them  have  never  existed 
or  have  been  removed,  there  are  noteworthy  ad- 
mixtures of  other  blood  and  approximation  in 
cimniolt^cal  and  other  somatic  characteristics 
to  those  of  the  pei^les  of  their  envinmment. 
Neverthdess,  religious  and  social  isolation  and 
a  remarkable  assimilative  power  have  tended 
to  produce  a  distinct  type.  The  modem  Jew 
may  be  described  as  short,  with  dark  hair  and 
eyes,  rather  swarthy  skin,  somewhat  broad- 
headed,  with  a  characteristic  facial  expression, 
full  lips,  ample  beard,  etc.  (See  the  Colored 
Plate  under  Eubope,  Peoples  of.)  The  ma- 
jority of  ethnologists  are  agreed  that  in  early 
times  the  predominant  Semitic  (and  Jewish) 
type  was  dolichoc^halic,  a  type  cbaracteris- 
ticajly  Arab  and  preserved  by  the  Jews  of 
Africa  and  perhaps  most  of  the  so^lled  Sephar- 
dim  (q.v.). 

Among  the  distinguishing  mental  and  moral 
traits  of  the  Jews  may  be  mentioned:  distaste 
for  hard  or  violent  physical  labor;  a  strong 
family  sense  and  philt^rogenitiveness;  a  marked 
religious  instinct;  the  courage  of  tiie  prophet 
and  martyr  rather  than  of  the  pioneer  and  sol- 
dier; remarkable  power  to  survive  in  adverse 
environments,  combined  with  great  ability  to 
retain  racial  solidarity;  capacity  for  exploita- 
tion, both  individual  and  social ;  shrewdness 
and  astuteness  in  speculation  and  money  mat- 
ters generally;  an  Oriental  love  of  display  and  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  power  and  pleasure  of 
social  position;  a  very  high  average  of  in- 
tellectiul  ability. 

History.  1.  The  Barliest  Period  {e.2100- 
cl440  B.C.). — Native  traditions,  preserved  in 
song  and  story,  and  some  allusions  in  contem- 
poraneous foreign  records  are  the  only  sources 
for  our  knowledge  of  this  period.  They  are  in- 
deed too  uncertain  and  fragmentary  to  give  us 
anything  like  a  continuous  history,  yet  they 
may  allow  us,  when  taken  together,  to  catch 
occasional  glimpses  of  actual  occurrences  or 
at  l»8t  to  divine  the  general  trend  of  develop- 
ment that  preceded  tne  first  important  con- 
qoests  in  Syria.   For  a  summary  of  the  tradi- 
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tions,  see  Pektatedch,  Abahah,  IfUM,  Jaoob, 
Joseph,  Mosbb. 

Historians  are  not  inclined  at  the  present 
time  to  assume  that  any  real  traditions  underlie 
the  stories  of  tiie  creation,  tiie  garden  of  Eden, 
the  antediluvian]^  the  delu^  the  tower  of 
Babel,  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  and  the  patri- 
archs from  Noah  to  Abraham.  Even  Terab,.the 
father  of  Abraham,  is  generally  identified  with 
the  divinity  bearing  the  same  name.  But  the 
historical  character  of  Abraham  is  still  an  open 

Jiuestion.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  a 
oreign  source  is  likdy  to  have  been  used  in 
Genesis  xlv.  The  Elamitish  and  Babylonian 
names  Inspire  confidence  (see  Aubaphxl,  Chb- 
DOBLAOUEB,  Abioch,  Tidal)  ;  the  identiflcaticsL 
of  Amraphel  with  Hammurapi  (8124^-2081 
B.C.)  is  highly  probable;  the  names  of  the  kin^ 
of  the  pentapolia  have  an  Amoritish  sound;  and 
the  reference  to  Abram  the  Hebrew  would  be 
natural  in  a  Babylonian  or  Amoritish  docu- 
ment, though  it  may  be  enlained  as  a  clera 
arehidsm.  The  extoit  of  the  sonroe  naed  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  future  discovoriea.  Bat 
even  if  Abraham  should  prove  to  be  the  local 
numen  of  Hebron,  as  some  scholars  think,  it  is 
significant  that  tradition  made  him  a  contempo- 
rary of  Hammurapi.  This  may  show  that  some- 
how a  memory  was  preserved  of  an  early  immi- 
gration at  this  time  of  ethnic  elements  counted 
as  belonging  to  the  Habiri,  or  Hebrews.  Tbongfa 
Chedorlaomer's  name  has  not  yet  been  found  in 
any  cuneiform  inscription,  an  expedition  into 
Syria  by  an  Elamitish  kin^  acoompanled  \fj  Us 
vassals,  is  no  Irager  thought  incredible.  (See 
Elax.)  The  occaSon  may  indeed  have  beoi  the 
spread  of  Hittite  power  in  Syria  (see  Hitotm) 
and  the  consequent  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the 
HyksoB,  and  the  first  appearance  of  the  Habiri 
in  Palestine  may  have  been  more  easily  remem- 
bered because  it  came  at  this  important  epodi. 

Some  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  widest  wease  seem 
to  have  established  themselves  in  the  faUawr 
in^  centuries  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  in  Mount 
Seir.  The  fact  that  not  only  a  list  of  eight 
Edomitish  kings  earlier  than  Saul,  but  also  of 
dukes  reigning  in  Edom  before  them,  has  been 
handed  down  in  Genesis  zxxvi,  may  indicate 
that  some  of  them  were  settied  e&st  of  the 
Arabah  (q.v.)  long  before  the  tribes  of  Israel 
invaded  tne  East  Jordan  country.  Th^  also 
seem  to  have  overflowed  into  the  Neg^  (q.T-). 
Tradition  likewise  ascribed  to  Moab  kings  at  sn 
early  dat^  and  Ammim  probaUy  settled  its  land 
not  miidi  later.  None  of  these  peoples,  thou^ 
reckoned  as  kinsmen,  were  thougnt  of  as  having 
gone  down  into  Goshen.  There  Is  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  settlement  of  a  part  of  the 
Habiri  in  Goshen,  the  land  southwest  of  the 
Negeb  extending  towards  the  Nile  (see  Goshen) 
during  the  Hyksos  period,  possibly  as  early  as 
in  the  ninete^th  century  b.c.  That  Jaeob-ber 
appears  as  the  name  ol  one  of  tiie  Hyksos  kiitgs 
can  scarcely  be  an  accident.  It  would  be  natu- 
ral to  suppose  that  these  Habiri  were  driven 
east  of  Goshen  when  the  Hyksos  were  expelled 
from  Egypt  and  pursued  to  Sharuhen  in  1575 
B.O.,  even  though  no  reliance  be  placed  upon  the 
traditions  recorded  by  Manetho,  and  that  they 
continued  to  lead  their  nomadic  life  in  the  land 
of  Midian,  having  successfully  escaped  th^ 
pursuers  to  the  other  side  of  uie  Gulf  of  Alca- 
bah.  Towards  the  end  of  tiiis  period  some  ci 
them  seem  to  have  been  settled  around  Kadeib 
Bamea  {q.T.). 
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Beholan  are  divided  in  their  judgment  as  to 
the  great  figure  to  whom  tradition  ascribed  so 
important  a  rdle  at  this  time.  While  some 
maintain  that  Moses  was  the  leader  of  bis 
people  from  Egyptian  territory  first  to  Sinai, 
tiien  to  Kadesh,  and  finally  to  the  East  Jordan 
country,  and  an  oracle  giver  with  whom  at  least 
the  Decalogue  (q.T.)  in  its  earliest  form  orig- 
inated, others  r^ard  him  as  the  mythical  an- 
cestor of  the  Levitic  priesthood  at  Kadesh 
Bamea.  No  criterion  has  yet  been  found  by 
which  any  part  of  the  Fentateuchal  l^jfislation 
can  be  separated  from  its  Palestinian  back- 
ground and  vindicated  as  the  product  of  Moses's 
pen;  the  story  of  his  life  in  Exodus  and  Deuter- 
<aMHny  shows  such  manifest  mythical  motives, 
latn*  recasting  and  roocessive  expansions,  and  is 
at  any  rate  so  overlaid  with  l^endary  embelliah- 
ments,  that  no  conclusive  verdict  can  be  reached 
(see  Pentateuch),  and  there  exists  at  present 
no  external  testimony  worthy  of  consideration. 
(See  M06E8.)  But  whatever  view  is  taken  of 
Moses's  personality,  this  phase  of  the  nomadic 
or  seminomadic  people's  life  must,  in  view  of 
the  later  developmoii  of  the  Yabwe  cult  ft^- 
tered  by  the  Levites,  be  considered  as  marking 
an  epoch. 

8.  The  Invaaitm  of  Syria  and  the  •Judgee 
(C.1440-C.I060  B.O.)- — It  may  have  been  at  the 
time  of  Egyptian  weakness  after  the  death  of 
Thothmes  III  in  1447  that  Israelitish  tribes  in- 
vaded the  country  occupied  by  the  Amoritish 
kings  Sihon  of  Heshbon  and  Og  of  Edrei  in 
Bash  an.  The  manory  of  this  earliest  forcible 
Invasion  of  Syria  was  preserved  in  the  Scmg  of 
the  Crossing  of  Am  on  (Kum.  xzi.  14,  16),  the 
Song  of  the  Capture  of  Be'er  (xxi.  17,  18), 
and  the  Song  of  Sihon's  Ccmqnests  (xxi.  27- 
30).  There  is  no  evidence  Uiat  these  lyrics  re- 
flect later  historic  situations,  and  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  Amorites  (q.v.)  has  increased 
the  probability  of  these  kingdoms  and  their 
.overthrow.  T^iree  tribes — B^ben,  Gad,  and 
Manasseh — took  possession  of  the  country  north 
of  the  Amon  and  east  of  the  Jordan,  thon^ 
subsequently  Reuben  was  driven  out  of  the  part 
of  Moab  once  held  by  Sihon.  Other  tribes 
pushed  their  way  across  the  Jordan,  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  b.c.  the 
Habiri  began  to  make  themselves  feJt  in  Pales- 
tine, as  the  Tell  el-Amama  tablets  {see  Amaksa 
Lbttebs  )  indicate.  From  the  account  in  Judges 
i,  it  is  eridoit  that  the  Oanaanite,  Amorite,  and 
Hittite  peculation  was  by  no  means  exter- 
minated, but  that  the  Israelitish  tribes  wedged 
their  way  into  the  country  and  only  gradually 
gained  the  upper  hand  and  secured  possession 
of  the  land.  Cities  were  indeed  besieged  and 
battles  fought,  but  connubial  and  conmiercial 
relations  were  also  established.  The  transition 
to  agricultural  and  urban  life  was  necessarily  a 
slow  process.  A  comparison  of  tiie  Amarna 
oorrespondenee  with  the  Book  of  Joshua  sug- 
gests ttiat  the  situation  presented  in  the  former 
u  earlier  than  that  in  the  latter. 

The  battle  of  Gibeon  referred  to  in  an  old 
■ong  taken  from  a  collection  called  the  Bocdc  of 
Jasnar  (Josh.  x.  13)  may  have  been  fouj^t 
c.1350  B.C.  Paul  Haupt  ("Die  Schlacht  von 
Taanach,"  in  Studien  Julius  WellhoMBen  gewid- 
met;  Gieseen,  1914)  has  plausibly  conjectured 
that  the  famous  battle  described  in  the  Song  of 
Deborah  (Judg.  v)  took  place  in  1250  b.o. 
towards  tiie  end  of  the  reign  of  Ramses  n 
(1810-1244).    Six  tribes  participated  in  thia 
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battle:  Naphtali,  Issaehar,  Zebolon,  Epfaraim, 
Machir,  and  Benjamin.  These,  with  Reuben, 
Gilead,  Gad,  Dan,  and  Asher,  mentioned  in  the 
song,  evidently  formed  the  confederacy  of  Israel. 
Judah,  Simeon,  and  Levi  were  apparently  not 
counted  as  a  part  of  Israel.  An  Egyptian  hymn 
of  victory  coming  from  the  fifth  year  of  Meren 
Ptah  (c.1240)  describes  his  conquestB  in  Syria 
over  Hittites,  Canaanites,  and  iBraelites.  The 
statement,  "Israel,  his  people  are  few,  his  seed 
exists  no  more,"  is,  of  course,  an  exa^eration, 
but  may  indicate  a  serious  defeat  for  the  con- 
federacy, possibly  soon  after  the  battle  on  the 
Kisbon,  while  Ramses  II  was  still  alive.  In 
the  reign  of  Ramses  III  (1200-1169)  the  Phil- 
istines, whose  home  was  in  Caphto^  (Crete), 
attacked  Egypt,  and  being  repulsed  settled  on 
the  coast  ol  Syria.    As  limg  as  they  were  ooea- 

fiied  with  subduing  the  Ganaanite^  ttiey  were 
ooked  upon  by  the  Hebrews  as  rendering  a  good 
service.   See  Japheth. 

The  tribes  of  Israel  were  exposed  to  raids 
from  the  east  by  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Midian- 
ites,  and  Mineeans.  Against  them  leaders  from 
one  tribe  or  another  went  forth  with  such  forces 
as  they  could  gatiier.  When  they  were  snccess- 
fiil»  they  brought  deUverance,  respite  for  a  while 
from  similar  invasions,  and  prestige  for  them- 
selves. Such  leaders  of  bands  were  called 
ahofetim,  as  they  were  termed  shapiti  by  the 
Assyrians;  in  Tyre  and  Carthage  the  chief 
magistrates  were  designated  as  ahofetim,  auf- 
fetea,  and  in  course  of  time  the  heroes  of  this 
period — Ehud,  Barak,  Gideon,  Jephthah,  and 
even  Samson — appeared  in  the  light  of  "judges" 
of  all  Israel.  One  of  tiiese  warrifns,  AUmdek, 
became  cit^  king  in  Sheehem,  but  was  not  able 
to  maintain  himself.  Sometimes  the  tribes  that 
constituted  Israel  made  war  upon  one  another 
(Judg.  xix-xxi).  When  the  Philistines  had 
firmly  established  themselves  in  their  pentapolis, 
they  set  out  to  conquer  the  whole  land  that  has 
been  named  after  them  Palestine.  Israel  was 
subdued,  probably  in  the  first  part  of  the  elev- 
enth cmtnry  bx. 

The  transition  from  seminomadic  to  agricul- 
tural life  naturally  affected  the  rdigions  ideas 
and  practices.  As  the  various  tribes  came  into 
possession  of  fields  and  vineyards,  tiiey  felt  €he 
necessity  of  seeking  the  favor  of  tiiose  local 
numina,  male  and  female,  who  were  supposed  to 
have  given  the  rain  and  the  sunshine  in  the 
past;  and  as  they  took  over  the  sanctuaries, 
the  sacred  trees  and  fountains,  and  the  high 
places,  they  worshiped  there  many  "lords" 
(BaiUim)  and  many  goddesses  (Ashtaroth) 
whose  individual  names  have  not  come  down 
to  us.  The  later  historians  were  well  aware  of 
the  fiourishing  Dolytheiam  of  this  period,  and 
from  their  standpoint  regarded  the  foreign  in- 
vasions, the  oppression  by  enemies,  and  the  gen- 
eral distress  of  the  time  as  punishments  for  this 
worship  of  many  gods.  Some  peculiar  facts, 
such  as  the  extreme  rarity  of  names  compounded 
with  Yahn  (see  Jehotah),  have  led  scholars  to 
question  whether  tihis  deify  was  at  tSl  wor- 
shiped in  Israel  during  this  period.  Bat  it  is 
significant  that  the  priesthood  at  Dan  traced 
its  descent  to  Jonathan,  a  name  compounded 
with  Yahwe,  and  considered  this  Levite  as  the 
grandson  of  Moses;  that  the  father  of  Gideon, 
Joash,  has  a  name  of  the  same  type;  and  that, 
if  any  of  tiie  extant  witnesses  to  the  text  can 
be  trusted,  Yahwe  was  used  in  the  Song  of 
Deborah.   Since  Dan  appears  to  have  been  set- 
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tied  **where  the  rtream  breaks  forth**  alrea^ 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Taanach,  it  wonlo 
seem  probable  that  the  Levitee  had  been  driven 
from  their  homes  around  Kadesh  Bamea,  per- 
haps at  the  same  time  when  the  Simeonites 
were  driven  out  of  their  cities  in  the  N^eb  by 
the  Jerabmeelites,  before  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  b.c.  With  the  Levi  tea  die  Yahwe 
enlt  may  have  spread  to  Dan,  Ophrah,  Shiloh, 
and  many  other  centres.  There  is  indeed  noth- 
ing to  prevent  the  assumption  that,  in  spite 
of  the  worship  of  a  multitude  of  gods,  the 
Yahwe  cult  was  already  at  this  time  felt  to  some 
extent  to  be  a  bond  of  union  between  the  tribes 
of  Israel.  It  may,  however,  have  taken  a  some- 
what deeper  root  in  Judah,  though  we  unfor- 
tunately know  very  little  about  this  tribe  before 
David. 

3.  Th0  United  Kingdom  <e.l050-953  B.O.). — 
The  deliverance  from  the  PhllisUne  yoke  came 
through  Saul,  a  Benjamite,  who  was  pro- 
claimed King  by  the  prophet  Samuel  (q.v.), 
and  his  valiant  son  Jonathan.  Saul  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  to  unite  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  and  it  is  probable  that  what  was  then 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  south  of  Jenualem,  also 
formed  a  part  of  hJa  Kingdom.  This  ia  iniU- 
oated  both  by  the  fact  that  there  were  Judsan 
warriors,  like  David  and  his  brothers,  with  Saul, 
and  by  the  war  he  fought  with  the  Amalekites 
In  the  N^b.  How  long  Saul  reigned  is  not 
known,  since  the  text  in  1  Sam.  xili.  I,  which 
now  reads  "Saul  was  one  year  old  when  he  h^an 
to  reign,  and  he  reigned  two  years  over  Israel,'* 
is  manifestly  corrupt.  He  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Mount  Oilboa  c.1033  B.c.    The  Philistines  re- 

fained  control  of  a  large  part  of  the  Kii^om, 
at  east  of  the  Jordan,  at  Hahan^m,  Saul's 
son  Ishbaal  maintained  hlmsdf  for  seven  years. 
Meanwhile  David  (q.v.)  had  built  for  himself  a 
kingdom,  with  Hebron  for  its  capital,  made  up 
of  heterogeneous  elements — Calebites,  Kenitee, 
Kenizzitee,  Jerabmeelites,  and  Judteans — known 
as  the  Kingdom  of  Judah.  After  the  murder  of 
Ishbaal  (c.1026)  he  came  into  possession  of 
Israel.  His  general,  Joab,  captured  for  him 
Jerusalem  from  tiie  Jebusites,  and  from  this 
capital  his  power  spread  to  the  adjoining  coun- 
tries. He  conquered  the  Aramnan  states  of 
Zobah,  Beth  Rdiob,  Ishtob,  and  Maacah,  held 
the  Ainalekites  in  check,  and  incorporated  Edom, 
Ammon,  and  Moab  in  hia  empire.  He  was  in 
league  with  Hamath,  Geehur,  and  Tyre.  His 
son  Solomon  (c.093-963  b.c.)  divided  his  king- 
dom into  12  administrative  districts,  built  a 
ro^  temple  in  Jerusalem  and  many  palaces, 
caused  dissatlsfaetiott  and  serious  insurrections 
b^  the  heavy  taxation  necessary  to  carry  out 
his  building  enterprises,  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion to  Ophir,  and  had  relations  with  Hiram  of 
TVre,  the  King  of  Egypt  {possibly  Pesebkhenno 
II),  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  who  may  have 
sought  an  alliance  with  him  against  the  Mi- 
nsana.  The  weakness  of  the  Egyptian,  Hittite, 
As^rian,  and  Babylonian  kingdoms,  and  the 
nnnsual  qualities  of  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon, 
made  it  possible  to  develop  and  to  maintain  for 
nearly  a  century  this  Hebrew  power  in  Syria. 

4.  The  Kingdom  of  Israel  (c.983-c.723  B.C.). 
— Under  the  leadership  of  Jeroboam  I  (c.953- 
932  B.O.),  Israel,  forming  the  bidk  of  the  nation, 
seceded.  Jeroboam  ma,ae  Shechem  his  capital 
and  showed  special  favor  to  the  ancient  temples 
at  Bethel  and  Dan.  The  invasion  of  Syria  by 
Sheahonk  I  (c.948  B.C.)  seems  to  have  affected 
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Israel  as  well  as  Judah.  His  son  Nadab  (c.93&- 
030)  was  overthrown  by  Baasha  (c.930-90e), 
a  strong  ruler  who  fixed  the  ci4>ital  at  Tirza. 
Ela  (c.90(V-904)  and  Zimri  (c.904r-003)  were 
followed  by  Omri  (c.903-872),  a  very  citable 
ruler,  who  made  Samaria  his  capital,  waged 
war  with  Damascus,  and  conquered  Moab,  as 
the  Mesha  inscription  attests.  Ahab  (c.872- 
851)  gained  a  notable  victory  om  Dunaseus, 
capturing  Bar  Hadad  I  and  obtaining  valnable 
commercial  advantages  for  Israel  in  the  Ara- 
mean  capital.  He  took  part  in  the  coaliti<m  of 
Syrian  states  against  Sbalmaneser  III,  sending 
10,000  men  to  the  battle  of  Karkar  (864)  .  His 
alliance  with  Tyre  was  sealed  by  a  marriage  to 
Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ito  Baal.  The  erection  of 
a  Melkart  temple  in  Samaria  led  to  the  straggle 
with  Elijah  (a.T.).  Ahab  fdl  oo  the  batUdldd 
at  Bamoth-Oilead.  His  sons  Ahaziah  (c.851- 
849)  and  Jdioram  {c.849-843)  succeeded  him. 
Mesha  of  Moab  revolted  in  the  time  of  Jehoram, 
and  a  punitive  expedition  ended  in  defeat  after 
Mesha  had  resorted  to  the  saerifloe  of  hia  son 
to  save  bis  capital. 

The  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  Jehu  {c.843- 
814),  who  murdered  the  Queen  mother  and 
maay_  members  of  the  n^yal  family,  established 
the  Yahwe  cult  by  massacre  of  the  priests  tA 
Melkart  and  destruction  of  their  temple,  p^d 
tribute  to  Shalmaneeer  III  of  Assyria  in  94S 
B.C.,  and  lost  the  East  Jordan  country  to  Hazael 
of  Damascus.  Joahaz  (c.814-797)  was  pr«o> 
tically  a  vassal  of  Bar  Hadad  11  of  Damascus. 
The  later  weakness  of  Bar  Hadad  n,  who  was 
defeated  by  Adadnirari  V  (812-783)  and  by 
Zakir,  King  of  Hamath,  allowed  Joash  (e.797- 
782)  to  reconquer  much  territory  in  the  east 
and  the  north.  He  also  fought  with  A«M^ri«h^ 
whom  he  took  prisoner,  and  captured  JemsaloB. 
The  long  reign  of  Jeroboam  H  (e.782-740)  wit- 
nessed further  expansion  and  a  sudden  accession 
of  wealth  that  led  to  industrial  slavery  of  the 
lower  classes.  Prophets  like  Amos  and  Hosea 
appeared  racing  justice  and  equity  and  predict- 
ing disaster.  Zechariah  (7w)  and  Shallum 
(740)  could  not  maintain  Uiemselves,  Menahem 
(740-737)  only  with  the  support  of  Assyria.  1a 
the  time  of  PekaMah*s  (737-730)  snecessor, 
Pekah  (735-734),  a  league  was  formed  with 
Rezin  of  Damascus,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  force  Ahaz  of  Judah  to  unite  with  them.  He 
appealed  to  Tiglatb-pileser  IV  (745-728),  who 
captured  the  Bast  Jordan  country  and  a  part  of 
Qalilee.  Hoshea  (734-726)  revolted  and  sur- 
rendered himself  in  725,  while  his  city  was  prob- 
ably taken,  as  the  Babylo^an  Chronicle  sog* 
geets  and  the  Hebrew  records  dedare,  by  SIm- 
maneser  V,  apparently  in  the  year  728.  Saigon 
II  (722-705)  carried  away  about  27,290  people. 
Yet  there  was  a  revolt  again  in  720. 

The  exiled  Israelites  were  placed  in  various 
towns  in  Mesopotamia  and  Media.  The  bulk  of 
Israel  unquestionably  remained  in  the  land. 
To  take  the  place  of  the  exiles,  four  Arabic 
tribes  from  Heiaz  were  sent  to  Samaria  in  715. 
Later  Asurbanipal  (608-626)  sent  deportations 
from  Babylon,  Kutha,  Sippara,  Awwa,  and 
Hamatii.  The  mixed  population  worshiped 
many  gods,  but  the  Yahwe  cult  continued  and 
^ined  in  strength.  This  was  no  new  thing, 
since  the  worship  of  other  gods  had  always  co- 
existed witii  the  worship  of  Yahwe  in  Israel. 
If  some  of  the  remaining  Israelites  felt  the  at- 
traction of  the  new  gods,  many  of  the  new- 
comers were  anxious  to  learn  the  manner  of  tlia 
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god  of  the  land  to  whom  the  sacred  places  had 
Belonged.  Concerning  the  Assyrian,  and  later 
Cbaldiean,  Province  of  Samaria  we  know  very 
little.  The  raids  made  upon  the  sanctuaries  at 
Bethel  and  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  by  Josiah 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  1&-20),  if  historical,  are  not 
likely  to  have  affected  profoiindly  the  religious 
life.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  later  cult 
communilgr  at  Sheehem  (see  Samabitams)  was 
chiefly  made  vp  of  old  Israelitish  famllieB  who 
had  adhered  to  a  stricter  worship  of  Yahwe. 
As  for  the  exiles  in  Mesopotamia  and  Media, 
they  were  probably  absorbed  in  the  native  popu- 
lation, though  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
some  of  them  may  have  continued,  even  in  a 
foreign  land,  to  worship  Yahwe,  and  their  de- 
•cen&Dta  may  subsequently  have  drifted  into 
commmitiea  of  JudMUH  exues.  The  search  for 
"the  lost  ten  tribea"  has  been  oeeaslfmed  by  the 
false  conception  that  the  mtire  pmulatira  was 
carried  away  and  yet  maintained  its  ethnic 
peculiarities,  and  has  been  encouraged  by  fanci- 
ful combinations  that  lack  all  scientific  value. 

5.  The  Kinffdom  of  Judah  (c953-686  B-C.).— 
The  secession  of  Jeroboam  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  left  to  the  house  of 
£NiTid  littw  more  than  the  founder  of 
^riuwty  luid  possessed  before  the  death  of  lA- 
baal.  The  chief  additions  were  Jerusalem,  with 
the  adjoining  territory  of  Benjamin  and  the 
suserainty  over  Edom.  But  the  fine  capital 
with  its  temples  and  palaces,  the  Negeb  with 
ito  ancient  shrines,  the  alp  land  beyond  the 
Arabah  with  its  Judso-Edomitiah  population, 
the  traditions  of  the  great  rulers,  David  and 
Solomon,  and  the  attadunent  to  Yahw^  some- 
what stronger  in  Judah  tiian  in  Israel,  were 
valuable  assets.  Rehoboam  <c.0SS-937),  whose 
headstrong  policy  led  to  the  dismptira,  saw 
bis  capital  invaded  by  Sheshonk  I  (c.048). 
This  raid,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
any  permanent  effect.  He  left  his  reduced 
territory  to  Abijam  (C.937-0S4).  Asa  (c.934- 
877)  nude  an  alliance  with  Bar  Hadad  I  of 
Damascus.  Jehoehaphat  (c.877-848)  allied  him- 
self with  Jehoram  of  Israel  and  attempted  to 
send  an  Ophir  expedition  from  En<m  Qeher. 
Jehoram  (e.848-846)  lost  Edom,  and  Ahasiah 
(C.84&-S4S)  was  murdered  by  J^u.  Athaliah, 
the  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jesebel,  reigned 
c.843-836.  By  a  coup  d'etat  of  Jdioiada.  a 
powerful  priest,  Joash  came  into  power  (c.830- 
796),  He  was  assassinated,  as  was  his  suc- 
cessor, Amasiah  (c.79ft-777),  who  reconquered 
Edom.  Uzsiah  (c.777-737)  seems  at  first  to 
have  been  a  vassal  of  the  King  of  Israel,  Jero* 
boam  II.  He  became  a  leper,  and  Jotham  was 
appointed  cor^ent.  After  his  death  Jotham 
reigned  alone  (0.737-736).  In  the  time  of 
Ahas  (C73&-716)  Pekab  and  Resin  threatened 
Judah,  to  force  this  state  into  the  union  against 
Assvria,  but  Abas  preferred  to  pay  tribute  to 
Tiglath-pileser  IV,  before  whom  he  appeared  in 
person  at  Damascus  (732  B.c>).  His  reign  prob- 
ably saw  both  the  humbling  of  Israel  by  this 
AsOTrian  King  and  the  final  capture  of  Samaria 
by  Shalmaneser  V  in  723  and  Sargon  II  in  720. 
Hezekiah  (c.715-086)  may  have  been  in  league 
with  Ashdod  against  Asflyria  in  711,  and  cer- 
tainly received  an  embassy  from  Merodach 
Baladan  (Mardukapaliddin)  of  Babylon  and 
took  part  in  a  general  revolt  which  led  to  Sen- 
nacherib's invasion  in  701. 

The  influence  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  was 
strongly  felt  in  the  reigns  of  Ahas  and  Heze- 


kiah, and  Micah  also  appeared  at  this  time.  A 
reaction  against  the  t«Lching  of  these  prophets 
took  place  in  the  days  of  Manasseb  (0.686- 
639).  He  seems  to  have  adopted  a  policy  of 
submission  to  Assyria,  favored  Assyrian  cus- 
toms, and  given  much  offense  to  Uie  prophets 
and  their  followers  by  introducing  new  features 
into  that  polytheistic  worship  which  had  never 
been  suppressed  in  Judah.  As  his  reign  wm 
lon^,  peaceful,  and  prosperous  in  q>ite  of  this 
policy,  it  was  quoted  a  century  later,  by  those 
who  preferred  other  gods,  as  an  evidence  against 
the  profitableness  of  worshiping  Yahwe.  ( See 
Jbbemiah.)  His  son  Amon  (c.639-637)  was 
followed  by  Josiah  (c.637-<08).  In  625  the 
Scythians,  having  come  to  the  rescue  of  their 
allies,  the  Assyrians,  by  relieving  the  siege  of 
Nineveh,  swept  on  through  S^a  to  punish 
Psammetichos  I,  who  had  invested  Ashdod,  a 
city  over  whic^  Assyria  claimed  authority. 
Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah  interpreted  their  com- 
ing as  betokening  Yahwe's  purpose  to  punish 
through  them  the  people  of  Judah  for  their 
sins.  In  620  a  law  book  was  found  in  the  temple 
(see  DEOTBBONOifT)  which  caused  Josiah  to  de- 
stroy other  sanctuaries  and  kill  their  priests, 
while  centealising  the  Yahwe  cult  in  Jerusalem. 
He  died  in  the  hattie  of  Megiddo,  defending  his 
Assyrian  Ucse  lord  against  the  invasion  of 
-Necho  11  of  Egypt  HLs  son  Jehoahaz  (c.eOS) 
was  made  King  by  the  people,  but  removed  by 
Necho  II  after  three  months.  The  Esrptian 
King  then  made  another  son  of  Josiah,  Jdioia- 
kim,  ruler  (c.608-597).  In  collecting  the  trib- 
ute imposed  by  Necho  he  had  resort  to  a  taxa- 
tion 80  beai^  as  to  be  qfipreasiTe,  and  yet  he 
undertone  to  build  by  forced  labor  a  paJaos 
ceiled  with  cedar  and  painted  with  vermilion, 
for  which  he  was  severely  censured  by  Jeremiah. 
The  prrahet  Uriah  was  slain  for  rebuking  the 
King.  It  may  have  been  after  a  battle  at  Car- 
chemish  betwe^  Necho  and  Nebuchadnezsar  11 
of  Babylon  (probably  in  605)  that  Jehoiakim 
paid  tribute  for  three  years  to  the  Chaldoan 
King;  then  he  revolted,  though  NAochadneszar 
did  not  have  opportunify  to  undertake  his  pun- 
ishment until  597.  He  escaped,  however,  the 
fate  foretold  by  Jeremiah  and  intended  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  as  he  died  in  peace  at  Jeru- 
salem; but  Jeboiachin  (597)  was  carried  away 
to  Babylonia  with  10,000  citizens  of  Jerusalem 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  14). 

Zedekiah  was  made  King.  He  entered  into  a 
league  with  Apries  (Hophra)  of  Egvpt,  and 
there  was  a  strong  par^  in  Jerusalem  who 
favored  armed  opposition  to  the  ChaldMUi 
suzerain.  Jeremiah  was  persecuted  lor  denounc- 
ing this  policy,  but  his  fears  were  realized. 
After  an  unsuccessful  sortie  Zeddciah  was  cap- 
tured, saw  his  sons  killed  before  him,  and  was 
then  blinded.  The  city  vras  bravely  defended, 
but  finally  taken  in  586;  74  prominent  men 
were  put  to  death  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  834  were 
carried  away  captive  from  Jerusalem  in  586, 
and  possibly  3083  Jews  from  the  surrounding 
country  in  the  same  year,  if  7  is  an  error  for  17 
in  Jer.  lii.  28,  as  Ewald  sunested,  and  finally 
745  Jews  were  carried  away  oy  Nebuzaradan  in 
581,  probably  after  another  insurrection  (Jer. 
lii.  29-30).  Either  in  586  or  in  681  the  temple 
was  burned  with  fire.  Gedaliah  was  made 
Chaldean  governor  of  the  land  in  586  and  took 
up  bis  residence  at  Mi^ah,  but  was  slain  two 
months  later  by  Isfamael  b.  Nethaniah  of  the 
seed  royal.   Under  the  leadership  of  Johanan  b. 
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Kareah  some  JewB  fled  to  Egypt  and  settled 
at  Tahpanhes  for  fear  of  the  consequences  of  tfaifl 
mnrder.  The  number  is  not  given,  but  it  can 
■carcelr  have  included  "all  Uie  remnant  of 
Judah,"  as  746  Jews  were  deported  to  Bal^- 
Ionia  in  681 ;  and  it  it  thought  oy  some  scholars 
thaf^  even  after  these  deportations  and  emigra- 
tions, the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  -Kingdom 
of  Jndah  still  remained  in  the  land  under 
Chaldttan  rule. 

6.  The  Ohaldaan  and  Perxian  Periods  (686- 
332  B.C.). — The  fall  of  Jerusalem,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple,  the  overthrov  of  the  Davidio 
dynasty,  and  the  deportation  or  flight  of  thou- 
sands of  citizens  threatened  the  Jewish  pet^le 
with  a:tiiiction.  It  was  saved  by  the  fact  that 
these  Ulings  bad  been  foreseen  by  tiie  prophets. 
Th^r  oracles  were  proved  true  by  the  events, 
and  this  enhanced  tneir  prestige;  their  concep- 
tion of  Yahwe,  his  justice,  indifference  to  the 
cult,  and  purely  ethical  demand,  tended  to  give 
assurance  that  their  religion  could  live,  even 
though  the  temple  was  gon^  and  "the  remnant" 
they  foresaw  misht  torn  to  Yahwe,  preserve  its 
distinctness  and  gain  prosperity,  even  though 
the  Independence  of  the  natlcm  was  lost. 

When  Amil  Marduk  in  561  removed  Jehoia< 
chin  from  his  prison  and  "set  his  throne  above 
the  thrones  of  the  kings  that  were  with  him  in 
Babylon"  (2  Kings  rzv.  28),  new  hopes  were 
aroused,  and  it  is  thought  by  some  scholars 
that  it  was  the  birth  of  a  child  to  this  scion 
of  the  long-lived  Davidic  dynasty  that  inspired 
the  plctares  of  the  coming  mraiarch  in  Isa.  ix. 
1-6;  xi.  1-10.  Collections  of  prophecies  were 
made,  and  to  the  ancient  denunciations  many  a 
word  of  good  cheer  was  added.  The  Pentateuch 
in  its  earliest  form,  as  a  connected  whole,  bemn- 
ning  with  the  stories  of  Genesis  and  ending 
with  the  laws  and  exhortations  of  Deuteronomy, 
is  lilEely  to  have  appeared  at  this  time,  though 
many  changes  and  additions  may  belong  to  a 
subsequent  period.  (See  Pentatsiich.)  In 
Nabunaid's  reign  (666-639)  the  career  of  Cyrus 
filled  the  Jews  everywhere  with  lively  expecta- 
tions. These  may  be  seen  in  Isaiah  xiii-xiv, 
xxi  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  scholars,  also 
in  xl-lv,  though  the  references  to  Cyrus  here 
may  possibly  be  secondary.  (See  Isaeah.)  In 
December,  539,  Babylon  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Cyrus.  In  537  he  is  said  to  have  given  permis- 
sion to  the  Jem  to  return  to  Palestine.  Their 
condition  was  such  (see  Babtlonian  Exile) 
that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  a  consider- 
able number  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  hint  of  returned  ^iles 
in  the  prophecies  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  and 
Neh.  i.  2,  9  clearly  indicate  that  in  the  fifth 
century  b.c.  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  were 
r^arded  as  "those  remaining  there  after  the 
oaptiveB  had  been  carried  away." 

But  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  the 
temple  was  rebuilt.  This  sanctuary,  which  was 
lees  magnificent  than  Solomon's  temple,  but  be* 
came  the  home  of  a  purer  worship,  was  com- 
pleted in  616.  Zerubbabel  was  then  Persian 
governor,  and  from  Zechariah's  prophecies  it 
may  be  inferred  that  certain  hopes  of  national 
independence  clustered  around  this  Davidic  de- 
scendant, so  that  even  a  golden  crown  was  sent 
from  Babylonian  Jews  for  the  coronation.  What 
became  of  Zerubbabel  is  not  known.  In  the 
twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes,  Nehemiah  was 
sent  as  governor  to  Jerusalem  with  authority 
to  r^uild  the  walls  of  the  city.   The  Elephan- 


tine  Papyri  (q.v.)  have  rendered  it  probable 
that  his  sovereign  was  Artaxerxes  I,  and  conse- 
quently the  year  of  his  appointment  446  b.c.  In 
spite  of  many  obstacles  he  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing his  purpose.  Esra  (q.T.)  obt^ned  per- 
mission from  Artaxerxes  to  retain  witii  a  emn- 

8 any  of  his  countrymen,  1754  in  number,  in 
iie  seventh  year  of  the  King's  reign.  As  only 
the  name  is  given  and  there  were  three  kings 
with  this  name,  it  is  not  certain  whether  Artax- 
erxes I  is  meant  or  Artaxerxes  II.  Most 
scholars  think  of  the  former,  but  there  is  much 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  date 
would  be  either  468  or  398.  Ezra  is  described 
as  "the  writer  of  the  Law."  This  may  mean 
anything  from  a  mere  copyist  to  an  amuior;  it 
quite  probably  indicates  ttuit  he  not  only  copied 
the  Pentateuch  as  it  was  in  his  time,  but  also 
amplified  and  edited  it.  This  law  book  seems 
to  have  been  adopted  as  the  official  code.  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus  (4nt.,  xi,  7),  the  temple 
was  defiled  and  many  Jews  enriaved  by  Bagoees 
(or  Bagoas),  probably  in  383;  and  an  early 
chronologist  (preserved  in  Byncellus,  i,  486) 
tells  of  the  participation  of  the  Jews  in  tJte 
insurrectim  against  Artaxerxes  III  and  the 
exile  of  many  to  Hyrcania  by  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  to  Babylonia  (c.360  b.c.).  The  fortification 
of  the  city  by  Nehemiah  and  the  national  feel- 
ing engendered  by  Ezra's  measures  against 
mixed  marriages  prepared  the  way  for  this  re- 
bellion. Characteristic  of  the  period  was  the 
development  of  a  theocratic  form  of  government 
with  the  high  priest  for  its  head  and  the  Penta- 
teuch as  the  law  of  the  land.  Thto  tiieocracy 
was  more  democratic  than  the  earlier  monar- 
chical r^me.  While  ihe  Book  of  Ezdciel,  sec- 
tions of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  and  the  Memoirs 
of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra,  as  well  as  some  cunei- 
form documents,  allow  us  to  catch  glimpses  of 
the  life  of  the  exiles  in  Susa,  Bu>ylon,  and 
Nippur,  on  the  Chebar  and  the  Ahava,  the 
Elephantine  Papyri  have  givoi  ns  a  more  in- 
timate knowledge  of  a  Jewish  conununify  at 
the  southern  end  of  Egypt,  having  its  own 
Yahu  temple,  its  syncretistic  form  of  religion, 
its  peculiar  standards  and  customs,  while  in 
contact  with  both  Jerusalem  and  Samaria  and 
c<^izant  of  what  was  going  on  in  these  places; 
and  these  papyri  are  &ted  in  various  years  oi 
the  fifth  century  b.o. 

7.  TAe  Macedonian  Period  (332-143  b.c.).~ 
Alexander  met  with  serious  resistance  in  Syria 
only  at  l^re  and  Gaza.  The  Jews  sobmitted 
quietly  to  the  new  ruler.  There  is  no  real  evi- 
dence that  he  visited  Jerusalem,  but  it  cannot 
be  said  to  be  improbable.  His  policy  resembled 
that  of  Cyrus.  He  was  prepared  to  conciliate 
the  nations  he  conquered  and  permitted  them  to 
retain  as  much  liberty  as  was  consistent  with 
a  recognition  of  Macedonian  supremacy.  This 
liberty  was  extended  to  the  religious  cult,  with 
whidi  Alexander  was  careful  not  to  interfereu 
la  fsct,  he  seems  to  have  been  partieidarly 
anxious  to  visit  famous  shrines  and  to  gain  the 
favor  of  influential  priesthoods.  He  may  have 
learned  soraethiag  concerning  the  Jews  throu^ 
hia  teacher  Aristotle  and  been  curious  to  see 
their  sanctuary.  After  Alexander's  deaUi  his 
empire  went  to  pieces,  and  his  generals  fought 
for  the  several  parts.  Laomedon  at  first  se* 
cured  the  satrapy  of  Pal«rtiine  and  Plioraiida. 
but  Ptolen«y,  the  son  of  Lagus,  who  had  benmw 
satrap  of  Egypt,  diuKtssessed  him  in  320  &o. 
Antigonui  derived  nim  of  tiiese  provbioes  in 
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815,  bat  they  were  restored  after  the  battle  of 
Ipstis  in  301  to  Ptolemy,  who  in  305  had  as- 
sumed the  title  of  King.  Many  Jews  left  Pales- 
tine for  E^pt  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  I,  and 
soon  the  Jewish  colonies  in  Egypt  far  out- 
numbered those  in  Babylonia. 

The  Egyptian  dispersion,  destined  to  be  of 
vast  importance  in  uie  development  of  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  gradually  spread  from  the 
delta  in  the  norui  to  the  boundaries  of  Ethiopia 
in  the  south,  over  Cyrenaica  to  the  territory  of 
Carthage.  The  Jews  in  Alexandria  are  said  by 
Josephus  {Ant.,  xii,  8,  1)  to  have  enjoyed  equal 
political  rights  with  the  Macedonians.  Du- 
chesne (Origines  du  oulte  ohrStien,  p.  2;  Paris, 
1889),  Willrich  (in  BeitrSge  zur  alten  Ge- 
8ohichte,  vol.  iti,  pp.  403  ff.;  1003),  and  Well- 
hausen  {JtmelitiMhe  und  jUdiecKe  Owshiehte, 
pp.  225  ff.;  7th  ed.,  Berlm,  1914)  maintain 
that  Josephus  has  used  a  misleading  term  to 
Indicate  tne  privileges  of  reli^oua  freedom  and 
separate  jurisdiction  which  Uiey  enjoyed,  and 
that  they  could  not  have  had  the  citizen's  fran- 
chise and  a  share  in  the  government,  since  they 
were  unwilling  to  take  part  in  the  ofiBcial  cult. 
On  the  other  hand  Schflrer  {Qeaohiohte  de* 
i&tHtohen  VoUeea,  vol.  lU;  Leipzig,  1909)  hold* 
the  testimony!  of  Josnhus  and  Philo  to  be  de- 
cisive and  thinks  of  tne  Jews  as  forming  sepa- 
rate phylai,  not  bound  to  observe  the 
official  religious  ceremonies  in  exercising  their 
rights  as  citizens.  The  decision  is  difficult. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  th^ 
often  rose  to  high  positions  in  the  state.  Their 
artisans  and  workmen  were  held  in  esteem. 
While  there  is  no  record  of  an^  Jew  having 
occupied  a  chair  in  the  University  of  Alexan- 
dria, the  fact  that  it  was  a  Museum,  a  tunple 
to  tiie  muses,  with  an  officiating  high  priest, 
may  have  served  as  a  bar.  A  somewhat  exten- 
sive literature  seems  to  have  been  produced,  in- 
cluding the  Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  begun  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II 
Philadelphus  (285-247),  a  work  of  extreme 
difficulty  and  of  very  great  importance.  This 
version  naturally  estranged  the  people  more  and 
more  from  the  language,  of  the  fathers;  it  be- 
came a  standard  of  style  as  wdl  as  an  authority 
in  matters  of  ita^tii  and  gave  rise  to  a  large 
number  of  religious  or  philosophical  writings. 
As  Palestine  was  a  province  of  Egypt  until 
200  B.C.  the  Hellenizing  influence  was  felt  even 
among  the  Aramaic-speaking  Jews  there,  espe- 
ciallv  in  Jerusalem.  It  makes  itself  noticeable 
in  tne  wisdom  literature.  Ptolemy  III  (247- 
221 )  was  fevorahle  to  the  Jews,  but  Ptolemy  IV 
(221-204)  seems  to  have  reversed  this  policy. 

Ptolemy  V  (204-181)  lost  Palestine  and 
Ccele-Syria  after  his  general,  Scopas,  had  heea 
defeated  by  Antiochua  III  at  Panium  in  200  b.c. 
The  Jews  were  treated  less  generously  by  the 
Seleucid  rulers  than  by  the  Ptolemies.  Seleu- 
CUB  rV  (187-175)  sent  Heliodorus  to  plimder 
the  temple  in  Jerusalem  (2  Mace.  iii.  7-40). 
At  this  time  a  priestly  family,  the  Tobiads, 
rose  to  power  and  influence,  vying  with  the  high- 
prieetl^  family  of  the  Oniads.  When  Antiochns 
IV  Epiphanes  (176-164)  came  upon  the  throne, 
Onias  III  was  forced  to  flee  to  Antioch,  and  the 
Tobiads  supported  against  him  his  brother 
Jason,  who  sought  the  King's  favor  by  intro- 
ducing Hellenic  customs,  but  after  three  years 
(174-171)  was  overthrown.  Menelaus,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Tobiad  family,  was  then  recognized 
by  Antiochns  as  high  priest  and  continued  to 
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further  the  Hellenizing  process.  The  aristocracy 
of  Jerusalem  fell  in  with  the  King's  strong  de< 
sire  that  Greek  customs,  and  even  Greek  reli- 
gion, should  everywhere  in  the  empire  supplant 
what  appeared  to  him  as  barbarous  ideas  and 
practices.    But  the  rivalry  of  the  parties  for 

Sosition  caused  a  revolt  in  favor  of  Onlaa. 
[en^uB,  however,  was  reinstated  by  Antiochua 
on  his  return  from  his  first  Egyptian  campaign 
in  169  and  remained  in  office  until  162.  The 
King  entered  the  temple  and  confiscated  some  of 
its  treasures  as  punishment  for  the  rebellion. 
The  foUowingyear,  after  he  had  been  humiliated 
in  Egypt  by  Fopilius  Ltenas,  he  sent  Apollonius 
to  take  further  measures.  His  force  must  have 
met  with  opposition,  for  the  walls  and  some  of 
the  houses  were  torn  down,  many  were  put  to 
death,  and  others  fled,  leaving  only  the  "xpoB- 
tates,"  i.e.,  the  Hellenists  and  tiie  foreigners. 
The  Akra,  or  citadel,  was  rebuilt  and  provided 
with  a  garrison.  The  temple  was  partly  de- 
stroyed and  then  dedicated  to  Zeus  Olympius, 
whose  altar,  or  image,  was  placed  on  the  great 
altar  of  Yahwe.  A  royal  decree  was  sent  from 
Antioch  ordering  the  cessation  of  the  Yahwe 
cult^  prohibiting  the  cdebration  of  sabbaths  and 
festivals,  as  well  as  the  performance  of  circnm- 
ciaion,  and  commanding  that  all  copies  of  Uie 
Law  be  delivered  up  and  burned.  Altars  were 
built  in  every  viHage,  images  of  the  gods 
erected,  and  the  Jews  were  forced  to  offer  im- 
pure sacriflees  and  to  observe  Greek  rites.  This 
took  place  in  168. 

But  deliverance  came  through  Mattathias,  son 
of  Johanan,  of  tiie  family  of  the  Hasmomeans, 
and  his  three  sons — Judas,  sumamed  Macca- 
bseus,  Jonathan,  and  Simon.  Mattathias  lived 
at  Hodein,  near  Lydda.  When  ealled  yxptm  to 
aacrlflce  to  the  Grwk  gods,  he  refused  and  slew 
the  first  Jew  who  complied.  With  a  band  of 
followers  determined  to  defend  themselves  even 
on  the  Sabbath,  he  began  a  rebellion  which  was 
continued,  after  his  death  in  166,  by  Judas. 
Judas  defeated  Apollonius,  then  Seron  at  Beth- 
Horon,  then  Nlcanor  and  Gorgias  at  Emmaus, 
and  finally  Lysias  himself  in  165.  The  city  of 
Jerusalem  was  taken,  uid  tiie  temple  rededi- 
eated  to  Yahwe  in  December,  165,  though  the 
citadel  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Seleucids. 
After  the  death  of  Antiochua  TV  an  attempt  to 
capture  the  Akra  itself  forced  Lysias  to  action. 
He  defeated  Judas  at  BeUi^Zechariah,  took  Beth- 
Sura,  and  besieged  the  temple  mountain  in  163. 
The  Jews  suffered  much,  but  Lysias  treated 
them  generously;  Mmelaus  was  deposed,  and 
Alcimus  made  high  priest  in  162.  This  last 
high  priest  of  the  Zadokite  line  was  drivoi  away 
by  the  Maccabees;  Nicanor  was  sent  with  an 
army  to  reinstate  him,  but  was  defeated  in 
March,  161,  at  Adasa.  It  was  probably  in  160 
that  Judae  fell  in  a  battle  with  Bacchides  at 
Elasa.  Jonathan  became  the  leader.  He  sided 
with  Alexander  Balas  (q.v.)  and  was  made  high 
priest  in  152  and  merituirch  at  the  wedding  of 
Alexander  and  the  Egyptian  princess  in  Ptole- 
mais  in  160.  He  fought  for  Balas  until  145 
and  then  sided  with  Demetrius,  whom  he  de- 
fended witii  3000  men  in  his  own  capital  and 
who  rec(^ized  his  position.  Subsequently  he 
left  Balas  for  Trypho  and  drove  the  troops  loyal 
to  Demetrius  out  of  Ashkelon,  Gaza,  and  Beth- 
Sura.  Finally,  Jonathan  was  suspected  and 
arrested  by  Trypho,  who  later  executed  him  at 
Baskama.  The  full  independence  of  Judn  was 
effected  by  his  successor,  Simon. 
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8.  The  Haammaan  Period  (143-«3  ex.). —On 
the  coins  which  signftlize  the  Bovereignty  of  the 
Hssmonsean  rulers  170  Sel.,  i.e.,  143/2  b.c.,  is 
counted  as  the  flrat  year  of  Simon.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  141  that  the  Akra  was  captured 
and  the  Seleucid  garrison  driven  out.  But  he 
was  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  and  events  were 
dated  in  the  years  of  his  re^  as  in  ancient 
times.  He  made  a  treaty  with  the  Romans  and 
eared  for  his  people,  until  he  was  murdered  at 
Dok  by  his  son-in-law  Ptolemy  in  135.  His 
son  John  Hyrcanus  (13^104)  was  attaclced  by 
AntiochuB  VII  Sidetes  in  130,  and  Jerusalem  was 
forced  to  capitulate,  the  walls  were  razed,  Joppa 
and  Qaer  were  ceded,  and  John  must  take  part 
with  Anttochus  in  the  Parthian  campaign,  n-om 
which  he  probably  gained  his  snmame  Hyr- 
canus. But  Antiochus  lost  bia  life  and  his 
eastern  provinces  in  120,  and  John  Hyreanna 
was  able  not  only  to  recover  independence,  but 
also  to  increase  the  boundaries.  He  conquered 
Medaha  and  Samaga,  subdued  Shechem,  and  is 
said  to  have  destroyed  the  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim;  and  he  took  possession  of  Idunuea, 
i.e.,  the  territory  south  of  Judah,  and  forced 
the  inhabitants  to  become  circumcised.  With 
the  aid  of  the  Komans  he  also  maintained  him* 
self  against  Antiochna  IX  and  conquered  the 
Qraek  cily  of  Ssnuuia.  His  son  Aristobulus  I 
(108-102),  who  assumed  the  title  of  King, 
conquered  some  Ituraans  and  forced  them  to 
adopt  the  Jewish  religion.  His  brother  Alex- 
ander  Jannseus  (102-75)  extended  the  borders 
of  Judah  in  the  Philistine  plain  and  the  East 
Jorditn  country.  His  kingdom  compared  favor- 
ably with  that  of  David,  for  while  the  ancient 
territory  of  Edom  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Nabatoans,  the  powerful  Philistine  cities  now 
Hellenized  were,  with  the  exception  of  Ashkelon, 
conquered  or  held  by  him.  The  Pharisaic  par^ 
called  in  Demetrius  III  Eucerus  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  Macedonian  aoldiers  defeated  their 
King  in  battle  ( 88  B.c. ) ,  but  0000  men  deserted 
from  the  camp  of  the  victors  and  defeated  the 
rest.  Alexander  crucified  800  Pharisees  as  a 
punishment,  and  thai  went  forth  on  new  cam- 

6 signs,  frcnn  whii^  he  returned  in  triunqih 
liree  yeua  later.  He  advised  his  widow,  Salma 
Alexandra  (75-67),  to  live  in  peace  with  the 
Pharisees.  This  she  did  and  governed  prudentiy 
for  nine  ^ears.  In  her  time  probably  falls  the 
organization  of  the  Sanhedrin  (q.v.)  as  a  "col- 
l^um"  having  among  its  members  scribes  and 
Pharisees.  Alexandra/s  sons  Hyrcanus  II  and 
Aristobulus  II  (67-43)  became  rivals.  As  Alex- 
andra could  not  be  high  priest,  Hyreanna  had 
during  her  reign  occupied  this  position.  Since 
he  was  the  flrst-bom  he  became  King,  but  after 
a  few  months  Aristobulus  conquered  him  with 
Arab  troops  and  made  himself  niler.  Hyrcanus, 
however,  at  the  instigation  of  Antipater,  an 
Idumeean,  the  father  of  Herod,  fled  to  the 
Nabateean  King  Aretas,  who  was  induced  by  the 
promise  of  a  cession  of  the  territory  that  had 
been  acquired  by  Alexander  Janncus  to  take 
up  arms  on  his  behalf.  Thia  led  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Romans,  who  were  then  fighting 
both  in  Syria  and  Armenia.  Jerusalem  was 
eaptured  in  63  b.o.  by  Pompey,  who  had  decided 
in  favor  of  Hyrcanus,  and  Judtea  was  made  de- 
pendent on  the  Roman  Province  of  frp-ia. 

The  Maccabgean  uprising  and  the  Haamonsean 
kingdom  were  of  great  importance  for  the  future 
of  the  Jews.  Tb^  awafeened  a  keen  national 
sentiment.    Kot  tmly  freedom  had  come,  but 
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also  power.  The  little  people  felt  itself  to  be  in 
the  midst  of  the  conquest  of  the  world.  In 
vain  would  the  nations  rebel  against  Yahwe 
and  bis  anointed,  the  King  in  Zion.  If  he  was 
not  of  the  seed  of  David,  Yahwe  had  placed  him 
on  the  throne  of  David,  and  the  promises  to 
David  applied  to  him;  if  he  was  not  of  the  seed 
of  Aaron,  he  had  the  seal  of  Phindias;  he  was 
a  king  and  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchized^ 
The  Psalter  reflects  the  escfaatological  mood. 
Out  of  tills  grew  the  hope  of  a  future  Messiah, 
either  a  king  who  shoiild  be  a  genuine  descend- 
ant of  David  (ct.  the  Psalms  of  Solomon),  or  a 
priestly  ruler,  a  descendant  of  Aaron  and  Is- 
rael, as  the  Covenanters  of  Damascus  desired. 
(See  Jkwish  Sects.)  A  new  seal  for  the  Law 
also  developed  as  a  conseouence  of  the  attenq»ts 
enemies  of  the  Jewisn  religion  to  destrw 
treasure.  This  created  an  eagerness  to  col- 
lect and  edit  all  other  sacred  books.  The  perils 
passed  of  a  Hellenization  that  would  have  robbed 
the  Jews  of  their  distinctive  religious  life  with- 
out enabling  them  to  make  any  other  oMitribu- 
tion  that  could  compensate  for  so  serious  a  loss. 

9.  The  Roman  Period  (63  B.O.-306  AJ>.).— 
Pompey  established  the  Roman  power  in  Syria. 
Hyrcanus  was  appointed  ethnareh  and  h^ 
pnest.  Aristobnlns,  his  two  sons,  Alexamnr 
and  Antigonus,  and  two  daughters  were  carried 
captive  to  Rome.  In  64  b.c.  Crassus  plundered 
the  temple,  which  Pompey  had  piously  spared. 
He  fell  shortly  afterward  in  the  war  against 
the  Parthians,  and  his  companion,  Ousins 
Longinus,  succeeded  in  completely  routing  tlie 
army  of  Aristobulus,  who  had  been  rdeased  by 
Caesar,  Meanwhile  the  war  between  Csaar  au 
Pompey  broke  oat.  In  Syria  the  partisans  of 
the  latter  were  numerous  and  contrived  to  wA- 
son  Aristobulus  and  execute  his  son  Alexando', 
who  were  Cnsareans  (40  B.C.).  After  the  death 
of  Pompey,  however,  Hyrcanus,  or  rather  Antip- 
ater the  Idunuean  (who  was  both  bis  minister 
and  master),  saw  the  necessity  of  securing  the 
favor  of  Ciesar.  With  Hyrcanus  II  ended  the 
line  of  Hasmtrnmn  princes,  who  had  exercised, 
at  least  nominally,  supreme  authority  both  in 
the  civil  and  religions  affairs  of  Palestine 
though  in  the  time  of  Aloandra  the  real  rdi- 
gious  authority  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  priesthood,  and  especially  of  the  Sanhedrin. 
The  Idunuean  (Herodian)  dynasty,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  Hasmonnan,  virtually  commenced 
with  Antipater,  who  prevailed  on  Cesar  to  re- 
strict Hyrcanus  to  the  high-priesthood  and 
obtained  for  himself  the  office  of  procurator  of 
Judaa,  while  his  eldest  son,  Phasael,  was  xp- 
pointed  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  young- 
est sou  Herod  governor  of  Galilee.  The  Jewish 
or  National  varty  took  alarm  at  this  sudden 
increase  of  loumsan  power,  strife  ensued,  and 
ultimately  Antipater  perished  by  poison;  but 
Herod,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Romans,  finally 
entered  Jerusalem  in  triumph  (37  b.c.)  and 
caused  Antigonus,  the  last  male  repreeratative 
of  the  Hasmoniean  line  and  hia  most  dangerous 
enemy,  to  be  put  to  death. 

After  Herod's  death  (4  B.O.)  Arch^us,  one 
of  his  sons,  ruled  Jndiea,  Samaria,  and  IdamM 
as  ethnareh;  Antipas,  another  son,  heoame 
tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Persa;  and  a  third  son, 
Philip,  became  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis^  But 
the  arbitrariness  and  cruelty  of  Archelaus  made 
him  hateful  to  the  people,  and  Augustus,  listen- 
ing to  their  just  complaints,  banished  him  to 
Vienne  in  Gaul   (6  AJf.).    Judaa  wu  now 
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rnlfld  by  Roman  procurators.  During  tlie  gov- 
emment  of  the  first  of  these,  d^ionhiB,  the 
party  of  the  Zealots  arose  anuwg  the  Jews, 
founded  by  ZadtA  and  Judas  of  Galilee,  who 
protested  against  the  taxes  imposed  by  the 
Roman  ffOTemment  as  a  sinful  servitude.  In 
28  A.D.  John  the  Baptist  appeared  as  a  prophet. 
He  was  suspected  of  political  motives,  wrongly 
no  doubt  so  far  as  he  was  himself  concerned, 
though  some  of  fais  disciples  may  have  cherished 
ambitions  for  him,  «ia  he  was  put  to  deatii 
by  Herod  Antipas  in  29  aj>.  Already  before 
the  death  of  Herod,  probably  in  6  B.O.,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  had  been  bom.  After  the  death  of 
John  the  Statist  he  appeared  independently  as 
a  prc^het,  proclaiming  the  advent  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  on  earth  and  set  forth  and  illus- 
trated the  principles  of  righteousness  Implied 
in  God's  government  over  human  society.  He 
did  not  favor  rebellion  against  Roman  role  and 
apparently  had  no  ambition  to  become  a  Mes- 
siah or  King  of  Israel,  but  was  wrongly  charged 
with  this  and  put  to  death  under  Pontius  Pilate. 
The  precise  year  when  this  event  occurred, 
which  has  bad  an  incalculable  influence  on  ihe 
history  of  the  Jews,  is  not  knovra,  but  it  must 
have  been  between  29  and  36  ajj. 

In  the  year  38  the  Emperor  Calieula  issued 
an  edict  ordering  divine  honors  to  oe  paid  to 
himself  as  Csesar.  Everywhere  throughout  the 
Roman  dominions  the  Jews  refused  to  obey. 
The  order  was  ^ven  to  Petnmins,  the  Roman 
governor  of  Syria,  to  use  violence  if  necessary  in 
setting  up  the  statue  of  the  Emperor  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  At  Alexandria  a  mas- 
sacre took  place,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed 
as  if  all  the  inhabitants  of  Judsea,  too,  were 
doomed  to  perish;  but  Herod  Agrippa  I,  te- 
trarch  of  northern  Palestine  and  a  friend  of 
CoUgnla,  dissuaded  the  Emperor  from  cany- 
ing  out  his  design.  Petronius  did  not  oiforce 
tiie  Emperor's  order  and  escaped  pnnishment 
throuj^h  the  murder  of  Caligula  in  41.  The 
accession  of  Claudius,  on  the  assassination  of 
Caligula,  seemed  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day. 
Herwl  Agrippa,  a  loyal  friend  and  mvorite  of 
the  new  Emperor,  obtained  the  dominion  over 
all  the  parts  once  ruled  by  his  grandfather 
Herod,  and  many  privil^^  were  through  his 
influence  granted  to  his  Jewish  subjects  and 
even  to  foreign  Jews.  Th^  received  the  rights 
of  Roman  citizenship  (41  a.d.),  and  Herod  even 
tried  to  conciliate  their  religious  prejudices  by 
the  strictness  with  which  he  observed  their  law ; 
yet  the  National  party  remained  in  an  almost 
permanent  state  of  mutiny,  while  the  followers 
of  Jesus  suffered  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
Herod.  After  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I, 
his  son  being  but  a  youth  of  17,  the  country 
was  again  subjected  to  Roman  governors.  The 
land  was  overrun  by  robbers  and  assassins, 
some  of  whom  professed  to  be  animated  hy  re- 
ligious motives,  while  others  were  mere  ruffianly 
freebooters  and  cutthroats ;  the  antipathy  be- 
tween Jews  and  Samaritans  waxed  fiercer  and 
fiercer,  and  the  latter  waylaid  and  murdered  the 
orthodox  Galileans  as  they  went  up  to  worship 
at  Jerusalem;  all  sorts  of  impostors,  fanatics, 
and  pretenders, to  magic  made  thMr  appearance; 
the  priestiiood  was  riren  by  dissensions;  and 
tiie  hatred  between  the  populace  and  the  Roman 
soldiery  (mostly  of  Grseco-Syrian  origin)  in- 
creased. In  66,  in  spite  of  all  the  precautionary 
efforts  taken  by  Agrippa,  the  party  of  Zealots 
burst  into  open  rebellion,  which  was  terminated 
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(70)  by  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  1^  Titos, 
the  destmction  of  the  temple,  and  tiie  massacre 
and  banishmoit  of  thousands  of  Jews,  who  were 
scattered  among  their  brethrm  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  defense  of  Jerusalem,  as  nar- 
rated by  Josephus,  is  a  magnificent  example  of 
heroism.  Considerable  numbers  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  their  native  country,  and  for  the 
next  30  years,  although  both  bated  and  treated 
with  rigor,  they  appear,  on  the  whole,  to  have 
flourished.  The  Emperor  Nerva  was  lenient  to 
them  as  to  the  rest  of  fais  subjeete,  but  as  soon 
as  they  had  attained  some  measure  of  political 
vitality  their  turbulent  spirit  broke  out  anew. 
Their  last  attempts  to  throw  off  the  Roman 
yoke,  at  Cyrene  (115),  Cyprus  (116),  Mesopo- 
tamia (118),  and  Palestine  under  Simon  Bar 
Cochba  (13^135),  were  defeated  after  enor- 
mous butchery.  The  suppression  of  Bar 
Cochba's  insurrection  by  the  capture  of  Betiiar, 
the  great  stronji^ld  of  the  Jem  (135),  markn 
the  final  desolation  of  Judea  and  the  dispersion 
of  its  inhabitonts.  The  whole  of  Judna  was  laid 
waste,  and  it  Is  said  that  about  985  towns  and 
villages  lay  in  ashes,  and  60  fortresses  were 
razed  to  the  ground;  the  new  city  founded  by 
Hadrian  on  t£e  site  of  Jerusalem  was  named 
.^ia  Capitolina,  and  on  the  site  of  the  temple 
a  sanctuary  in  honor  of  Jupiter  Captttrfinns 
was  erected,  containing  an  equeetrian  statue  of 
the  Emperor  Hadrian.  The  hardships  to  which 
Jews  were  subjected  were  again  alleviated  in 
the  reign  of  Antoniniu  Pius  (138-161),  whom 
the  Jewish  writers  represrat  as  secretly  at- 
tached to  their  religion.  Heliogabalus  (21ft- 
222)  patronized  Jewish  practices,  such  as  cir- 
cumcision and  abstinence  from  swine's  flesh. 
Alexander  Sevems  (222-236)  also  placed  Abra- 
ham on  the  same  level  as  he  dia  Christ  and 
obtained  from  the  grateful  people  the  title  of 
"father  of  the  synagf^e."  Generally  speaking, 
from  the  close  of  the  second  century  till  the 
establishmoit  of  Christianity  under  Constantine, 
when  their  hopes  were  once  more  dsshed  to  the 
ground,  the  Jews  of  the  Roman  Empire  appear 
to  have  proiqwred.  In  this  period  falls  tJie 
redactiim  of  the  chief  code  and  basis  of  the 
oral  Law,  the  Mishna,  completed  by  Jehuda 
Hanasi  (the  prince),  or  Halndosh  (tiie  holy), 
president  of  tne  great  school  at  Tiberias  (150- 
210) — upon  which  code  were  grafted  subse- 
quently the  two  gigantic  commentariee  or 
complements,  the  Palestinian  and  Babylonian 
Gemaras. 

The  Babylonian  Jews  were  even  more  fortu- 
nate than  their  western  brethren,  though  they 
did  not  perhaps  attain  the  meridian  of  their 
pro^writy  till  the  establishment  of  the  Persian 
dynasty  of  the  Sassanids  in  226,  after  the  down- 
fall of  the  Parthian  dynasty.  Their  leader  was 
called  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity  and  was 
chosen  from  among  those  held  to  be  descended 
from  the  house  of  David.  He  lived  in  great 
splendor  and  was  even  permitted  to  exercise 
political  functions  in  the  Jewish  community. 
The  Jews  of  Babylonia  were  wealthy  and  pur- 
sued all  sorts  of  iadustrial  occupations.  Th^ 
were  merchants,  bankers,  artisans,  husbandmen, 
and  shepherds  and  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  best  "wwrexB  of  the  famous  Babylonian  gar- 
ments. The  reputation  for  learning  of  the 
Babylonian  schools,  Nehardea,  Sura,  and  Pum- 
beditha,  was  very  great.  Their  condition  at 
this  time  farther  east  is  uncertain,  but  it  seems 
possible  that  they  had  obtained  a  footing  in 
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China  at  quite  an  early  date.  They  were  dis- 
covered there  by  the  Jesuit  missioDariea  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  especially  at  Kai-fong-fu, 
where  they  had  a  large  synagogue.  They  fol- 
lowed in  their  prayers  and  observances  rabbini- 
cal Judaism,  having  remained  in  close  coanee- 
tion  with  tibeir  brethren  in  Persia.  T^ite  tablet 
inacriptlonB  in  their  synagogues  were  in  the 
Persian  language.  In  1901  certain  Jews  in 
Shanghai  entered  into  communication  with  the 
very  few  who  bad  preserved  their  identity.  In 
Europe  the  ascendancy  of  Christianity  proved 
baneful  to  the  condition  of  the  Jews.  Imperial 
edicts  and  ecclesiastical  decrees  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  rigor  of  their  intolerance  towards 
all  who  did  not  accept  Christianity.  The  Jews 
were  prohibited  from  making  converts,  from  in- 
voking (in  Spain  at  least)  tiie  divine  bkasing 
on  the  connti7,  from  marrying  Christian  women 
or  holding  Christian  slaves;  they  were  burdened 
with  heavy  taxes;  yet  despite  persecution,  they 
seem  to  have  flourished.  They  are  found  in 
large  numbers  in  lUyria,  Italy,  Spain,  Minorca, 
Gaul,  and  the  Roman  towns  on  the  Rhine;  they 
were  agriculturists,  traders,  and  artisans  and 
held  kwd.  Constantius,  during  whose  reign  a 
fierce  inanrrection  indited  by  his  Cor^gent  GaUiis 
hnike  out  among  the  Arians  and  Jews  (363), 
terms  them,  in  a  public  document,  "that  most 
hateful  of  all  people";  yet  in  spite  of  this  we 
find  them  filling  important  civU  and  military 
positions  and  exercising  the  influence  that 
springs  from  the  possession  of  wealth  and  knowl- 
edge. The  brief  rule  of  Julian  (361-363)  even 
shed  a  momentary  gleam  of  splendor  over  their 
destinies,  and  he  appears  to  have  favored  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The 
death  of  the  Emperor  frustrated  this  plan. 
The  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  official 
religion  of  the  Empire  in  378  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  all  other  forms  of  religion  exposed  the 
Jews  to  serious  persecutions.  When  llieodosius 
died  in  395  and  divided  bis  empire  between  his 
two  sons,  ArcadiuB  and  Honorius,  the  Jews  in 
the  East,  except  those  under  Saseanid  rule,  be- 
came subject  to  the  Emperor  in  Constantinople, 
those  in  the  West  to  the  Emperor  in  Rome. 

10.  The  Byzantine  Period  (396-9111). —Within 
the  Byzantine  Empire  the  Jews  were  subject  to 
much  restrictive  legislation  and  were  frequently 
harassed  by  their  Christian  neighbors.  In  418 
they  were  excluded  from  the  military  service; 
in  429  the  patriarchate  at  Tiberias  was  abol- 
ished; in  Egypt  the  Jews  as  well  as  the  pagans 
were  persecuted  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  In  the 
time  of  Justinian  (627-fi6S)  there  were  con- 
stant struggles  between  ChristianB  and  Samari- 
tans as  well  as  between  Christians  and  Jews, 
and  the  Emperor  issued  decrees  agaiiut  both. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  he  recommended 
the  oldest  Greek  version,  permitted  the  use  of 
Aquila,  but  forbade  the  elders  to  give  the  bag- 
gadic  exposition  after  the  reading  of  the  lesson 
from  the  Law.  In  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia 
the  Jews  were  for  the  most  part  unmolested. 
In  tlie  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  the  Franks 
and  the  Visigoths  in  Spain  inflicted  on  them 
frightful  persecutions.  In  Persia  the  Jews  were 
treated  well  under  Sassanid  rule.  After  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  many  fugitiveb 
had  settled  in  Arabia,  and  by  the  year  300  they 
had  become  quite  powerful  in  Yemen  and  else- 
where. About  360  the  Aksumite  King  Ela  Amida 
conquered  Yemen.  When  he  was  driven  out  in 
378,  Jewish  influence  became  paramount.  The 
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Himyarite  kingdom  of  Dhu  Nuwas  was  a  Jew- 
ish kingdom.  It  was  overthrown  in  625  by 
Elesbaha,  King  of  Aksum  (see  ErHn»aA),  •with 
the  aid  of  the  Sabcean  and  Hadramautian  rulers. 
This  gave  the  Christian  religion  a  flrmer  hold 
on  South  Arabia  and  probably  drove  some  of 
the  Jewish  eommimities  farther  north. 

11.  The  JeicB  in  the  Moalem  World  (022- 
). — ^At  first  Jewish  tribes  around  Mecca 
and  Medina  were  favorably  regarded  by  Mo- 
hammed, but  when  it  became  evident  that  th^ 
would  not  accept  Islam,  they  had  to  pay  dearly 
for  their  loyalty  to  their  own  faith,  Moham- 
med subdued  the  Khaibar  tribes  in  627,  and 
most  of  the  Arabian  Jews  removed  to  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia.  The  spread  of  Mohunmedan- 
ism  throiufa  western  Asia,  the  Mediterranean 
n^ons,  Amoa,  and  Spain  was,  neverthdess,  ad- 
vantageouB  to  the  Jews.  Excepting  incidental 
persecutions,  such  as  those  in  Mauritania  (790) 
and  in  Egypt  (1010),  th^  enjc^ed  under  the 
caliphs  and  Arabian  princes  omiparative  peace. 
In  Moorish  Spain  their  numbers  increased 
greatly,  and  th^  became  famous  for  their  learn- 
ing, as  well  as  for  commercial  and  industrial 
activity.  They  were  husbandmen,  landed  pro- 
prietOTB,  financial  adbninistrators,  cQunaeuKs, 
secretaries,  astrologers,  or  physicians  to  the 
rulers,  and  were  untrammeled  in  the  exercise 
of  their  religion.  This  period  may  well  be  con- 
sidered the  golden  age  of  Jewish  literature. 
Poets,  orators,  and  pnilosophers  arose  among 
them,  and  to  them  and  the  Arabs  is  due  no 
email  share  in  the  preservation  and  subsequent 
spreading  of  ancient  classical  literature,  more 
especially  philosophy,  in  Europe.  In  Babylonia 
the  Jews  were  also  for  a  loi^  time  treated  wdl 
by  the  Ommiad  and  especially  the  Abbaaide 
caliphs.  But  as  the  caliphato  passed  into  the 
hands  of  rulers  hostile  to  them,  persecution 
b^an  even  there.  Before  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  the  rabbinical  schools  were  closed,  the 
best  of  the  community  had  fled  to  Spain,  and 
those  that  remained  were  reduced  to  an  abject 
condition  from  which  they  have  never  risen.  In 
Italy,  where  they  were  settled  in  large  numbers 
in  Bari,  Taranto,  and  Otranto,  thva  poaitioo 
was  made  tolerable  by  pecuniary  sacrifices. 

The  spread  of  the  Turkish  power  came  to  the 
Jews  in  Asia  Minor  as  a  relief  from  the  perse- 
cutions that  had  been  started  by  the  Byzantine 
Emperor  Basil  II  (957-1025)  and  continued  by 
several  of  his  successors.  The  Crusades  brought 
su;fferinga  not  only  to  the  Jews  of  the  Occident, 
but  also  to  those  who  were  found  in  the  East. 
After  the  fall  oi  ttie  B^ntine  Empire  in  1463 
the  Jewish  communities  began  to  grow  in  its 
chief  cities,  the'  Osmanli  Turks  granting  them 
freedom  of  worship,  though  oft^  withh<dding 
from  them  other  rights,  such  as  that  of  pur- 
chasing and  holding  real  estate.  They  were 
allowed  to  reopen  their  schools,  to  establish 
synagogues,  and  to  settle  in  all  the  commercial 
towns.  Among  the  Jews  expelled  frwn  Spain  at 
the  end  of  the  eixteentili  century  many  found 
their  way  to  the  Levant.  There  are  to-d&y  con- 
siderable communities  in  Constontinople,  Adri- 
anople,  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  other 
cities.  In  Palestine  they  are  rapidly  increasing. 
Only  a  minority  can  now  trace  their  descent  to 
the  refugees  from  Spain  in  the  time  of  Isabella 
I ;  the  majority  are  recent  immigranto  from 
eastern  Europe,  Bohkara,  and  Yranen.  There 
may  be  100,000  Jews  in  Palestine  to-day,  more 
thui  one-half  of  them  in  the  eify  of  Jorusalon. 
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In  spite  of  tiie  efforta  of  their  European  and 
American  brothers  to  ameliorate  their  condition, 
most  of  them  are  very  poor.  Much  baa  been 
done  in  recent  years  to  furnish  educational 
facilities  and  opportunities  for  economic  better- 
ment to  the  rising  generation.  The  number  of 
Jem  in  Arabia  is  not  very  larg^  yet  tiiey  eaiay 
Bune  independence.  Those  in  Ferria  hare  in 
the  last  centuries  simk  into  ignorance  through 
oppression  and  the  general  sluggishness  prevail- 
ing in  that  country.  Jews  are  found  in  Afghan- 
istan and  carry  on  trade  between  Kabul  and 
China,  and  in  Bokhara,  where  they  possess  equal 
rights  with  the  other  inhabitants  and  are  skilled 
in  the  manufacture  of  silks  and  metals.  They 
are  also  found  in  oonsiderable  numbers  in  Tunis, 
Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Morocco,  where  they  have 
had  colonies  for  perhaps  more  than  1000  years, 
which  were  laigely  reSnforced  in  consequence 
of  the  great  Spanish  persecutions.  They  are 
especially  numerous  in  Fez  and  Morocco,  though 
they  are  often  shamefully  treated.  In  £^fm>t 
they  are  comparatively  few  in  number  at  the 

E resent  time,  the  only  important  communities 
eing  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  On  the  Abys- 
sinian Jews,  living  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian 
population  itself  surrounded  by  Moslem  neij^- 
bfffs,  see  Fh-abhah. 

12.  The  Jewa  tn  Mediaval  and  Modem  Europe 
(622-  ). — While  Mohammed  was  making  his 
appeal  to  the  Jews  of  Medina,  their  brethren 
were  suffering  for  their  faith  in  Spain,  defend- 
ing it  in  Italy,  and  seeking  converts  for  it  in 
Russia.  They  were  destin^  to  be  relieved  of 
their  sufferings  and  have  a  long  period  of  pros- 
perity in  Spain  through  the  Influence  of  the 
faith  Mohammed  preached,  to  buy  toleration  in 
Italy  in  an  age  which  saw  papat^  reach  the 
climax  of  its  power,  and  to  make  conTerta  to 
their  own  faiUi  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  the 
Chazars,  the  greatest  power  in  Rusua.  As  th^ 
pushed  their  way  from  land  to  land  in  Europe 
their  career  was  almost  everywhere  one  of  al- 
ternating prosperity  and  adversity,  toleration 
and  bitter  persecution.  Their  lot  in  France  dur- 
ing the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  was  quite 
favorable,  e^>e<dalfy  in  Paris,  Lvons,  Languedoc, 
and  Provence.  They  possessed  wnds  and  nooses 
and,  in  the  south,  held  public  <^ces.  Their 
Talmudic  schools  flourished.  At  the  court  of 
Louis  le  D^bonnaire  (814-840),  who  maintained 
as  a  principle  the  obligation  to  protect  all  his 
subjects,  irrespective  of  their  faith,  they  ac- 
quired great  influence.  Before  long,  however, 
under  his  successors,  kings,  bishojw,  feudal 
barons,  and  even  the  municipalities  ]<diied  in  a 
carnival  of  persecution.  From  the  eleventh  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  especially  during  the 
religious  excitement  wroufj^t  by  the  Crusades, 
their  history  is  a  series  of  massacres.  All  man- 
ner of  wild  stories  were  circulated  against  them; 
it  was  said  that  they  were  wont  to  steal  the 
Host  and  to  stick  it  contemptuously  through 
and  through,  to  inveigle  Christian  children  into 
their  houses  and  murder  them,  to  poison  wells, 
etc.  Occasionally  their  debtors,  high  and  low, 
had  recourse  to  what  they  called  Christian  re- 
ligion  as  a  very  easy  means  of  getting  rid  of 
their  obligations.  Thus  Philip  Augustus  (1180- 
1223),  under  whose  rule  the  Jews  seem  to  have 
held  mortgages  of  enormous  value  on  the  es- 
tates of  ^urch  and  state  dignitaries,  simply 
confiscated  the  debts  due  to  them,  forced  them 
to  surrender  the  pledges  in  their  possessicm, 
seised  th^r  goods,  and  banished  uiem  fnttn 


France;  the  decree  appears  to  have  taken  effect 
chiefly  in  the  north;  yet  in  less  than  20  years 
the  same  proud  but  wasteful  monarch  was  glad 
to  let  them  come  back  and  take  up  their  abode 
in  Paris.  Louis  IX,  who  was  a  very  pious 
Prince,  among  other  religious  acts  canceled  a 
third  of  the  claims  which  the  Jews  had  against 
his  subjects,  "for  the  benefit  of  his  soul.^  An 
edict  was  also  issued  for  the  seizure  and  destruc- 
tion of  their  sacred  books,  and  we  are  told  that 
at  Paris  (1242  )  24  carts  filled  with  copies  of 
the  Talmud,  eto.,  were  consigned  to  the  flames. 
In  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair  they  were  again 
expelled  from  France  (1306)  with  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  cruelty;  but  the  state  of  the 
royal  finances  rendered  it  necessary,  10  years 
later,  under  Louis  X,  to  recall  them;  and  they 
were  allowed  to  enforce  payment  of  the  debts 
due  to  than,  on  condition  that  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  should  be  given  up  to  the  King.  The 
semireligious  disorders,  known  as  the  rising  of 
the  shepherds,  which  broke  out  in  Languedoc 
and  the  central  regions  of  France  (1321),  were 
signalized  by  horrible  massacres  of  the  Jews. 
(See  Pastobels.)  In  the  following  year  the 
plague  broke  out,  and  the  wildest  crimes  were 
laid  to  their  charge.  They  were  held  resptmsiUe, 
likewise^  for  the  Bla^  Death  whidi  appeared 
in  1348.  In  whole  provinces  every  Jew  was 
burned.  At  Chlnon  a  deep  ditch  was  dug,  an 
enormous  pile  raised,  and  160  of  both  sexes 
burned  together.  Yet  Christianity  never  pro- 
duced more  resolute  martyrs  than  these  Jews, 
who  met  their  tortures  chanting  hymns  of  re- 
joicing. Finally,  Sept.  17,  1394,  thvy  were  in- 
definitely banished  from  central  Franc& 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Jews  as  traders  in 
Bnglattd  dates  from  the  period  of  the  Saxons. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tutions of  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York,  740. 
The  first  real  settlement  was  made  under  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  who,  with  his  son  William 
Rufus,  favored  them;  the  latter,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  public  debate  between  them  and  the 
Christians,  even  swore  with  humorous  profanil^ 
that  if  the  rabbins  beat  the  bishops,  "by  the 
face  of  St.  Luke"  he  would  turn  a  Jew  himself. 
The  same  reddess  monarch  carried  his  contempt 
for  the  relinous  institutions  of  his  Kingdom 
BO  far  that  Ite  actually  farmed  out  the  vacant 
bishoprics  to  the  Jews;  and  at  Oxford,  even 
then  a  seat  of  learning,  it  has  been  surmised 
that  they  possessed  three  halls — Lombard  Hall, 
Moses  Hall,  and  Jacob  Hall — where  Hebrew  was 
taught  to  Christians  as  well  as  to  the  youths 
of  their  own  persuasion.  As  they  grew  in  wealth 
they  grew  in  unpopularity.  On  the  day  of  the 
coronation  of  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted  (1180) 
some  foreign  Jews  being  perceived  to  be  wit- 
nesses of  the  spectacle,  from  which  their  nation 
had  been  strictly  excluded,  a  popular  commo- 
tion against  them  broke  out  in  London;  their 
houses  were  pillaged  and  burned.  Sir  Richard 
Glanville,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  r^m,  acting 
under  the  orders  of  the  indignant  Kln^^  par- 
tially succeeded  in  arresting  the  havoc  and  even 
in  bringing  some  of  the  mob  to  justice  (three 
were  haneed).  Similar  scenes  were  witnessed 
at  Norwich,  Edmundsbury,  Stamford,  and  York; 
in  the  last  of  these  towns  most  of  the  Jews  pre- 
ferred voluntary  martyrdom  in  the  synagogue 
to  forced  baptism.  When  Richard  returned  from 
Palestine,  though  th^  were  still  treated  with 
great  rigor,  their  lives  and  wealth  were  pro- 
tected for  a  consideratltm.    Jolm  at  first  cov- 
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ered  them  with  honor;  but  the  popular  and 
priestly  hatred  only  became  the  stronger,  and 
the  vacillating  King  turned  on  his  prot^gfia, 
after  they  had  accumulated  wealth,  and  impris- 
oned, maltreated,  and  plundered  them  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Under  Henry  ni,  ac- 
cused of  clipping  the  coin  of  the  realm,  th^ 
had  as  a  penalty  to  pay  the  royal  exchequer 
(1230)  a  third  of  their  movable  property.  The 
unfounded  stories  of  the  crucifixion  of  the  Chris- 
tian boys,  William  of  Norwich  (1144)  and 
Hi^h  of  Lincoln  <1256),  roused  the  populace 
against  the  Jews.  Some  efforts  were  made  to 
induce  them  to  ^ve  up  their  profead<m  of 
usury,  as  was  aim  done  in  France  and  else- 
where during  the  same  period;  but  they  were 
so  heavily  taxed  by  the  governments  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  at  the  same  time  so  completely 
debarred  from  almost  every  occupation,  that 
they  could  find  no  other  means  of  subsistence. 
The  attempt  made  by  the  Dominican  friars  to 
convert  them  failed  utterly,  and  in  1253  the 
Jews — no  longer  able  to  withstand  the  constant 
hardahtps  to  which  th«iy  were  subjected  in  per- 
son and  property— bqcged  of  their  own  accord 
to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  oountry.  Richard  of 
Cornwall,  however,  persuaded  them  to  stay. 
Ultimately,  under  Edward  I  in  1290,  th^  were 
driven  from  England,  pursued  by  the  execra- 
tions of  the  infuriated  rabble,  and  leaving  in 
the  hands  of  the  King  all  their  property,  debts, 
obligations,  and  mortgages.  They  emigrated  for 
the  most  part  to  France  and  Qermaqy,  though 
it  has  beoi  shown  tbrnt  some  remained  behind 
and  managed  to  conceal  thenuelves  from  the 
authorities.  The  number  of  Jews  in  England  at 
the  time  of  the  ezpulfli<m  is  estimated  at  abont 
16,000. 

In  Qermanjf  they  were  looked  upon  as  the 
special  property  of  the  sovereign,  who  bought 
and  sold  toem,  and  they  were  designated  his 
Kammerkneehte  (chamber  servants).  About 
the  dghfh  eentnry  th^y  were  found  in  all  the 
Ithenidi  towns,  at  the  tenth  century  they  ware 
in  Saxony  and'  Bohemia;  in  the  eleventh,  in 
Swabia,  Franconia,  and  Vienna;  and  in  the 
twelfth,  in  Brandenburg  and  Silesia.  The  same 
sort  of  treatment  befell  them  in  the  Empire  as 
elsewhere;  th^  had  to  pay  all  manner  of  taxes 
and  to  present  gifts,  to  mollify  the  avarice  or 
supply  the  necessitiee  of  emperors,  princes,  and 
baions.  On^  here  and  there  did  uiot  possess 
the  rights  of  citizens  or  were  th^  aUowed  to 
hold  immovable  property.  Repeatedly  the  em- 
perors gratified  at  once  their  piety  and  their 
greed  by  canceling  the  Jews*  pecimiary  claims. 
In  many  places  they  were  compelled  to  live  in  a 
certain  part  of  the  town,  known  as  the  Juden- 
gasse  (Jews'  street)  or  ghetto.  As  elsewhere  in 
Christendom,  so  in  Germany,  the  Crusades  kin- 
dled a  spirit  hostile  to  the  "raemies  of  ChriBt.** 
The  word  hep  (said  to  be  the  InitialB  of  Hiero- 
aolyma  eat  perditOt  Jmisalem  is  taken)  through- 
out all  the  cities  of  the  Empire  became  the 
signal  for  massacre  and,  if  a  fanatic  monk 
sounded  it  along  the  streets,  it  threw  the  rabble 
into  paroxysms  of  murderous  rage.  The  Jews 
were  expelled,  after  being  plundered  and  mal- 
treated, from  Vienna  (1196),  Mecklenburg 
(1225),  Breslau  (1226),  Brandenburg  (1243), 
Frankfort  (1241),  Munich  (1286),  Nuremberg 
<1300),  Prague  (1391),  Mainz  (1420),  Saxony 
(1432),  Bavaria  (1460),  and  Begensbui^  (1476). 

Btoitgerland,  whither  th^  came  at  a  ounpara- 
ttvely  late  period,  bc^^  to  persecute  them 
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about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  They 
were  expelled  from  Bern  (1288),  Zurich  (1436), 
Geneva  (1490),  Basel  (1676),  and  Schaflhaiuen 
(in  the  flfteentii  century). 

In  Spain,  aa  we  have  seen,  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  was  long  favorable^  During  the  whole 
of  the  brilliant  period  of  Arab  and  Moorish  rule 
in  the  peninsula  they  were  almost  on  terms  of 
equality  with  their  Mohammedan  maaters, 
rivaled  them  in  letters,  and  probably  surpassed 
them  in  wealth.  Nor  was  this  state  of  thiiufa 
confined  to  those  portions  of  Spain  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Moors;  the  Christian  mon- 
archa  of  the  north  and  interiw  gradually  came 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  their  services,  and 
we  find  them  for  a  time  protected  and  oieour- 
aged  by  the  mlers  of  Aragon  and  Caatile.  But 
the  extravagance  and  consequent  poverty  of  the 
nobles,  as  well  as  the  increaung  power  of  the 
priesthood,  ultimately  brou^t  about  a  diaaa- 
trous  change.  Gradually  the  Jews  were  derived 
of  the  privilege  of  living  where  they  pleaaed, 
tiieir  ri^^ita  were  diminuhed,  and  tn^  tana 
augm«nted.  In  Seville,  Cordova,  T<riledo»  Valen- 
cia, Catalonia,  and  the  idand  al  Majwea  ont- 
borata  of  priestly  and  popular  violenoe  took 
place  (1391-92);  immense  numbers  were  mur- 
dered, and  wholesale  theft  was  perpetrated 
the  religious  rabble.  Escape  was  possible  <mly 
throuj^  fii^t  to  Africa  or  by  accepting  baptism 
at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Many  thousands  be- 
came enforced  converts  to  ChiisUuiity,  thon|^ 
many  of  theae^  known  as  Jf onmos,  aecratW  om- 
tiniud  to  profess  the  rites  of  tbe  Jewish  rdl- 
^(ML  In  1480  the  Inqui^tion  was  introduced. 
Hundreds  of  Jews  were  burned  at  the  stake. 
Sometimes  the  popes,  and  even  the  nobles,  shud- 
dered at  the  fiendish  zeal  of  the  inquiutfura  and 
tried  to  mitigate  it;  but  in  vain.  At  lengtJi  the 
hour  of  final  horror  came.  In  1492  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  issued  an  edict  for  the  expulaion, 
within  four  mimths,  of  all  who  refused  to  be- 
come Chriatians,  with  the  rtriet  InUbitian  to 
take  neiUier  gold  nor  diver  out  of  the  eonntry. 
The  Jews  offered  an  enormous  sum  for  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  and  for  a  moment  the  sot- 
erdgns  heaitated,  till  Torquemada,  the  Domin- 
ican Inquisitor  General,  dared  to  compare  his 
royal  master  and  mistress  to  Judas.  To  the 
number  of  300,000  (some  even  give  the  numbers 
at  050,000  or  800.000)  they  re«olved  to  abandon 
the  country,  which  a  reaidoiee  of  serai  oenturica 
had  made  almost  a  second  Judna  to  them.  Al- 
most every  land  was  shut  against  thon.  StWM 
ventured  into  France;  others  into  Italy,  Tur- 
key, and  Morocco,  in  the  last  of  which  ooun- 
tries  they  suffered  the  moet  frightful  privations. 
Of  the  80,000  who  obtained  an  entrance  into 
Portugal  on  payment  of  eight  gold  pennies  a 
head,  but  only  for  eight  months  to  enable  than 
to  obtain  means  of  departure  to  other  oountriea, 
many  lii^red  after  the  expiration  of  the  ap> 

Kinted  time,  and  the  poorer  were  sold  as  alavea. 
1496  Kin^  Emmanuel  commanded  them  to 
quit  his  territories,  but  he  at  the  same  time 
issued  a  secret  order  that  all  Jewish  childrm 
under  14  years  of  age  should  be  torn  from  their 
mothers,  retained  in  Portugal,  and  brought  up 
as  Christiana.  Agony  drove  the  Jewish  mothers 
into  madneaa;  they  destroyed  their  children  with 
their  own  hands  and  threw  them  into  wells 
and  rivers,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into 
the  handa  of  th^  peraeeutora.  The  miamea  of 
those  who  embraced  Chriatiani^,  but  iriio  tar 
the  most  part  secretly  adhered  to  their  old  faith. 
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were  bardly  less  dreadful,  and  it  was  far  on  in 
the  seventeenth  century  before  persecution 
ceaaed.  Suspected  converts  were  burned  as  late 
as  1766  in  Porti^pU  and  1821  in  South  America. 

The  wanderers  appear  to  have  met  with  better 
toeatment  in  Italy  (and  Turiccnr)  than  elsewhere. 
Daring  the  fifteenth  and  aucteenth  centurieB 
tiiey  are  to  be  found— except  at  interrala  of 
persecution — ^in  almoat  every  city  in  Italy,  chiefly 
engaged  in  money  lending.  Abrabanel,  perhaps 
the  most  eminent  Jewish  scholar  and  divine  of 
his  day,  rose  to  be  confidential  adviser  to  the 
King  of  Naples.  The  invention  of  printing,  the 
revival  of  learning,  and  the  Reformation  are 
generally  asserted  to  have  been  beneficial  to  the 
Jews;  Imt  this  can  be  regarded  as  true  only  in 
a  limited  flense.  When  the  Jews  began  to  use 
the  presses  at  th^  earliest  stage  for  their  own 
literature,  sacred  and  otherwise,  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  was  urged  to  order  all  Hebrew  writ- 
ings to  be  committed  to  the  flamee,  and  but  for 
the  BtroiuouB  ^ertions  of  Johaiin  Reuchlin 
(q.v.),  ignorance,  treacheiy,  and  bigotry  might 
have  secured  a  triumph.  Luther,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  career,  lotriced  with  no  unfavorable 
eye  on  the  adoption  ot  violent  means  for  thdr 
ocmversion;  but^  on  the  other  hand^  we  find  at 
least  one  distinguished  Rranau  Catiiolic.  Pope 
Sixtus  V,  animated  by  a  far  more  wise  and 
kindly  spirit  towards  them  than  any  Protestant 
prinoe  of  his  time.  In  1568  he  abobshed  all  the 
persecuting  statutes  of  his  predecessors,  allowed 
the  Jews  to  settle  and  trade  in  every  city  of  his 
dominions  and  to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of 
their  rdinon,  and  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice and  uxatim  placed  them  on  a  footing  with 
the  rest  of  his  subjeets.  That  the  BeformatiMi 
itself  had  nothing  to  do  with  snbsequent  ame- 
liorations in  the  condition  ct  the  Jews  is  plain 
from  the  fact  that  in  many  parts  of  Germany, 
Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  tiieir  lot  became 
actually  harder  than  before.  They  were  driven 
out  of  Bavaria  (1663),  out  of  Brandenburg 
(1671  )f  and  similar  treatment  befell  them  ds»- 
whm.  What  really  caused  the  ehaage  in  thdr 
tevor  was  the  neat  uprising  of  human  reas<m 
that  marked  fibe  middle  of  tiie  elghteentli 
oontuiy. 

HolUtnd  was  one  of  tiie  first  countries  in 
modem  times  to  rise  ont  of  the  barbarism  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  As  early  as  1693  it  permitted 
Jews  to  settle  and  trade,  though  they  did  Hot 
acquire  the  rights  of  citizenship  till  1796.  Hol- 
land, therefore,  became  a  refngs  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  of  wfaioh  the  Spanish  Maranos 
availed  theansuves}  and  by;fehe  middle  of  tiiat 
century  Amsterdam  had  a  conrtderable  Jewish 
population,  renowned  for  its  learning  and  enter- 
prise. Nor  has  there  been  any  instance  of  perse- 
cution of  Jews  in  Holland  from  the  time  of  their 
entrance  to  the  present  day,  except  such  as 
orthodox  Jews  thanselves  indulged  in  against 
"heretics,"  e.g.,  the  oases  of  Gabnel  Acosta  uid 
Spinoza  (qq.T.). 

In  Bh^Umd  the  edict  of  Edward  I  remained 
in  force  for  more  than  300  years,  thou^  Jews 
are  known  to  have  lived  secietly  in  London  and 
to  have  had  a  synagogue  there  during  the  vrhole 
M  tibia  period.  The  first  attempt  made  by  the 
Jews  to  obtain  a  legal  rect^ition  in  England 
was  during  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwdl  in 
1666.  (S^  Maitasskh  bbn  Issazl.)  Crom-' 
well  himself  was  favorable  to  their  admissitm; 
so  were  the  lawyers;  but  the  nation  g^erally, 
and  particularly  the  empliatieally  religious  por- 
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tion  of  it,  were  strongly  hostile  to  such  a  pro- 
ceeding; and  the  wearisome,  controversial  jan- 
gling of  the  divines  appointed  to  consider  the 
question  prevented  anytiiing  fr<Hn  being  done  till 
uie  reign  of  Charles  II,  who,  standing  much  and 
frequently  in  need  of  their  sorvices,  permitted 
them  quietiy  to  setUe  in  tiie  land.  In  1723  they 
were  permitted  to  ^ve  evidence  in  courts  of 
justice;  in  1753  they  obtained  the  right  of 
naturalizatioD.  Since  1830  civic  corporations, 
since  1833  the  profession  of  advocate,  and  since 
1846  the  offices  of  alderman  and  of  Lord  Mayor 
have  been  opened  to  them.  The  last  triumph  of 
the  principle  of  toleration  was  achieved  in  1858 
by  the  admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament.  In 
the  year  1886  Lord  Rotiisehild  took  his  seat  as 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  1914 
Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  became  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England. 

Some  of  the  cadles  from  Spain  and  Portugal 
found  their  way  into  France,  where  th^  long 
lingered  in  a  nuaerable  condition.  In  1560  th^ 
were  received  into  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux;  they 
were  also  to  be  found  in  considerable  numbers 
in  Avignm,  Lorraine,  and  Alsace.  In  1784  the 
capitation  tax  was  abolished.  In  1790,  in  the 
ear^  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  Jews 
presented  a  petitim  to  the  national  representa- 
tive^ «lfciini«ig  full  rij^ts  as  citizens.  Hirabeau 
was  among  thdr  advocates,  and  their  cause  was 
not  unsuccessful.  From  this  time  their  tech- 
nical designation  in  France  has  been  I»raflite§. 
In  1806  the  Emperor  Napoleon  summoned  a  San- 
hedrin  of  Jews  to  meet  in  Paris,  to  whom  a 
variety  of  questions  were  put,  munly  with  a 
view  to  test  their  fitness  for  citizenship.  Thdr 
answers  were  satisfactory,  and  they  were  allowed 
to  reorganize  their  religious  institutions  in  the 
most  elaborate  manner.  No  material  change  has 
since  taken  place  in  the  laws  regarding  them, 
though  since  1896  anti-Semitism  has  been  very 
virulent  in  France  and  was  especlalW  note- 
worthy in  connection  with  the  oue  of  Alfred 
Drqrfus  <q.v,). 

Jews  appeared  in  JSusafo  at  an  early  date; 
in  the  seventh  century  the  mler  of  the  Chazara 
and  part  of  his  people  were  converted  to  Judaism. 
During  the  Middle  Ages,  as  in  most  countries 
of  Christend(»n,  they  were  received,  persecuted, 
and  banished.  Admitted  into  Russia  proper  by 
Peter  the  Great,  they  were  expelled — to  the 
number  of  36,000 — by  the  Empress  Elizabeth  in 
1742.  The  partition  of  Poland  (1772-95) 
brou^t  a  large  Jewish  population  imder  Rus- 
sian sway.  Readmitted  by  Catharine  II  into 
Rnsda  proper,  tliOT  wore  further  protected  by 
Alexan^  I,  who  in  1805  and  1809  issued  de- 
crees insuring  them  full  liberty  of  trade  and 
commerce;  but  of  tiie  liberties  which  he  con- 
ferred upon  them  they  were  deprived  by  the 
Emperor  Nicholas.  After  1836  a  scheme  of 
gradual  emancipation  was  entertained  by  the 
government  and  was  partially  carried  out  by 
Nicholas  I  and  Alexander  II.  But  the  reaction 
under  Alexander  III,  due  to  the  influence  of 
Pobiedonoetseff,  procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
was  of  the  direst  cmiseqnenees  to  the  Jews. 
From  tile  y&r  1881  and  the  promulgation  of  the 
Tgnaiieff  Law  of  1882,  the  most  restrictive 
measures  have  been  piled  up  against  tiiem. 
They  have  been  confined  to  one  huge  ^etto — ^the 
Pale  of  Settlement — and  since  1891  the  laws  have 
I>eeu  applied  with  the  utmost  severity.  The  Jews 
have  been  forced  out  of  all  offices  of  trust  and 
from  nearly  all  the  professions,  restricted  in  the 
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QM  of  acbools  and  imiversitiee,  and  have  been 
forced  to  live  in  the  direBt  poverty  and  neglect. 
Their  only  hope  lies  in  conversion  to  the  Ortho- 
dox faith  or  in  emigration.  Fully  800,000  have 
sought  safeU^  In  fli^t  and  have  settled  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Europe  and  America.  Many  have 
benefited  by  the  munificence  of  the  late  Baron 
Maurice  de  Hirscb  (q.v.),  from  whom  the  Jew- 
ish Colonization  Association  received  many  mil- 
lions  of  dollars.  The  Jews  are  more  numerous  in 
Russia  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  being 
found  mainly  in  those  portions  of  the  Empire 
which  formed  part  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of 
Poland,  and  the  governments  nearest  to  these 
territories.  As  earl^  as  1264  the  Jews  cmjoyed 
in  Poland  and  in  Lithuania  certain  important 
privil^ea.  They  were  favored  by  Casimir  the 
Great  of  Poland  (1330-70),  because  of  the  love 
he  bore  to  a  Jewish  mistress.  After  1348  their 
numbers  were  swelled  by  fugitives  from  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  For  many  years  the  whole 
trade  of  the  country  was  in  their  hands.  During 
the  seventeenth  century  and  the  greater  part  of 
tiie  eighteentib,  however,  they  were  much  perse- 
cuted and  sank  into  a  state  of  great  ignorance 
and  poverty;  but  education — In  spite  of  the 
seventy  and  barbarism  of  Rtusian  Intoluranee — 
has,  suiee  the  Frcneh  Revolution,  made  great 
progress  among  them. 

Frederick  the  Great  of  Pruaaia  showed  him- 
self singularly  harsh  towards  the  Jews.  All 
manner  of  taxes  were  laid  upon  them,  only  a 
certain  number  were  allowed  to  reside  in  tiie 
country,  and  these  were  excluded  both  from  the 
most  honorable  and  the  most  lucrative  employ- 
ments. This  condition  was  ended  by  the  Prus- 
sian edict  of  toleration  (1812),  by  which  the 
Jews  were  placed  almost  in  an  equal  position 
as  citizens  with  other  Prussians.  Thereafter 
the  tendency  was  to  enlarge  their  liberties,  and 
the  revolution  of  1848  finally  gained  them  full 
emancipation,  although,  owing  U>  the  subsequent 
reaction,  it  was  slowly  carried  out.  But  a  few 
years  after  the  formanon  of  the  German  Empire 
a  new  kind  of  tati-Jewish  persecution  took  ita 
rise,  under  the  name  of  anti-Sonitism  (q.v.), 
and  frran  Germany  it  spread  to  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, Switzerland,  and  France.  It  was  started 
as  a  political  move,  the  promoters  desiring  to 
discredit  the  Liberals  and  Socialists  through 
the  Jews.  The  old  blood  accusation  has  often 
been  revived,  and  the  Jews  have  been  gradually 
forced  out  of  all  offices  of  public  trust  and  of 
government  appoinimoit.  In  the  smaller  Ger- 
man states  full  ri^ts  were  likewise  legally  con- 
ceded to  the  Jews.  The  first  German  national 
assembly,  held  in  Frankfort  in  1848,  contained 
many  prominent  Jewish  members.  In  Austria 
the  Emperor  Joseph  II  distinguished  himself  by 
passing  an  act  of  toleration  (1782).  This  act 
was  extraordinarily  liberal  in  ite  provisions  for 
the  Jews.  Not  till  1867,  however,  did  they  ac- 
quire the  right  to  possess  land.  The  anti-Sem- 
itic agitation  has  been  exceedingly  strong  in  Aus- 
tria, and  attemptahave  been  made  (1800-96)  to 
reSnact  former  restrictive  measures,  especially 
in  Vienna,  where  an  anti-Semitic  board  of  al- 
dermen existed  for  many  years.  In  Hungary 
the  JewB,  who  had  long  enjoyed  important  privi- 
leges and  who  had  been  protected  by  the  nobility, 
were  emancipated  at  the  time  of  the  revolution 
of  1848,  in  which  they  were  patriotic  to  a  man. 
In  that  Kingdom  they  are  on  an  alraoluta  equal- 
ity with  the  Christians.  The  Jews  have  lived 
in  Rumania  (Moldaria*  Walladiia)  since  the 


thirteenth  century.  They  have  not  fared  better 
there  than  in  other  parte  of  Europe.  The  sever- 
est persecution  came  over  them  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  spite  of 
uie  Treaty  of  Berlin  <1878)  the  government  re- 
fused to  naturalise  the  Jews  and  has  gradually 
forced  them  out  of  all  but  a  few  employments 
and  driven  them  altt^ether  from  the  schools. 
The  financial  and  economic  crisis  of  1890  and 
1900  made  the  lot  of  Rumanian  Jews  unbearable, 
and  they  have  been  forced  to  leave  the  country 
in  large  numbers.  Spain  began  te  tolerate  the 
Jews  again  in  1837,  and  they  can  follow  trade 
or  agriculture  like  other  Spaniards;  but  few 
Jews  have  as  yet  cared  to  vmture  bade  to  a 
land  that  is  filled  with  mournful  reooUections. 
Portugal  has  about  400  Jews,  and  the  Jewish 
religion  is  legidly  tolerated  there.  Bmtxerland 
long  treated  them  harshly,  but  while  they  now 
enjoy  full  personal  liberty  in  all  cantons,  popu- 
lar ill  will  has  interfered  with  the  exercise  of 
some  of  their  religious  observanoes.  In  Dm- 
markf  since  1814,  they  have  been  on  a  footing 
of  equality  as  citizens  witii  native  Danes.  In 
Bwedm  tiwy  obtained  admission  intp  Stockhtdm 
and  three  other  dties  in  1776  and  have  sines 
been  admitted  to  dtizenship  <m  the  same  basis 
as  native  Swedes.  In  Uwrvoajf  they  were  not 
admitted  until  I860,  but  now  enjoy  aU  the  rigfata 
of  citizenship. 

Jews  at  an  early  date  settled  on  the  AmerioM 
continent,  exiled  fr<«n  Spain  and  Portugal,  or 
taking  part  in  the  Dutch  and  En^sh  enter- 
prises in  the  New  World.  In  tlie  rixteenth  eoi- 
tury  we  find  some  in  Brazil,  whither  they  had 
been  sent  in  company  with  convicts.  In  1642 
a  large  number  of  Portuguese  Jews  came  from 
Amsterdam  and  settled  in  Pemambuco  and 
Surinam.  From  here  they  spread  to  Guade- 
loupe, Cayenne,  and  CunM:ao.  The  strong  arm 
of  the  Inquisition  was  felt  also  in  Brazil,  and 
many  were  compelled  to  comport  thranselves  as 
Christians  (Maranos)  or  to  emigrate  to  the 
West  Indies.  There  were  Jews  in  New  Amster- 
dam as  early  as  ieS2;  others  came  fnnn  Bratil 
in  1654.  They  were  not  heartily  welcomed,  and 
therefore  betook  themselves  to  Newport  and 
Providence,  R.  I.  The  New]port  congr»ati<» 
was  strengthened  by  fresh  arrivals  from  Lisbon 
(1766)  and  Curacao.  The  old  qmagt^e  there 
is  still  standing.  At  the  aid  of  the  seventeenth 
century  there  were  some  Jews  in  Maryland. 
Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas  were 
the  next  P^mm  of  settlement.  This  was  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  ei^teenth  century. 
During  the  strugf^e  for  independence  the  Jews 
attached  thonselves  to  the  nation  under  whose 
wing  they  had  thus  foimd  protection.  There 
were  nine  Jewish  signers  of  the  nonimportation 
resolution  drawn  up  in  Philadelphia  in  1768. 
Jews  were  in  the  Qiarleeton  raiment  of  mili- 
tia, and  three  Jews  served  on  Uie  staff  of  De 
Kalb.  Haym  Solomon  enj<qred  an  enviaUe  rep- 
utation as  one  who  aided  ^e  ConUnental  Coo- 

res  witii  his  m(m«y.  For^-four  Jews  figured 
the  War  of  1812,  58  in  ^e  Mexican  War,  and 
in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  they  were  to  be 
found  in  large  numbers  both  on  the  Northern 
and  Southern  sides.  During  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  Jews  spread  over  the  whole  extent  of 
the  United  States,  and  important  congr^ations 
have  also  grown  up  in  the  larger  cities  of  Can- 
ada. From  1830  to  1870  the  immigration  came 
laigely  from  the  southern  states  of  Germany 
and  fnnn  Hungary.   The  rioto  and  persecutiMU 
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in  Rossift  have  driven  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Jews  to  the  United  States.  To  these  have  been 
added  large  numbers  from  Oalicia  and  Rumania, 
vho  have  for  the  most  part  settled  in  the  large 
business  centres;  though  efforts  have  been  made 
to  found  agricultural  colonies  for  them  in  Del- 
aware, New  Jersey,  the  Dakota 8,  Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut,  and  also  in  Argentina. 

Judaism  at  the  Preaent  Time.  In  talcing  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  Jews  as  tbc7  exist  to-day, 
we  see  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  great  diver- 
sity coupled  with  a  fundamental  conformity. 
This  diversity  has  arisen  from  the  attempt 
which  the  Jew  is  bound  to  make  to  fit  his  an- 
cient beliefs  and  cerononies  into  modem  ways 
of  thinking  and  modern  conditions.  Outwardly 
the  Jews  may  be  divided  into  two  distinctive 
elaases,  the  so-called  Atkkmtaeim,  or  the  de- 
n»ndaot8  of  the  Jews  of  middle  and  eastern 
Europe,  and  the  SepAordt'm,  or  descendants  of 
the  Jews  who  lived  formerly  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. Brought  up  under  different  oonditions, 
the  Sephardim  had  the  benefit  ot  a  general  cul- 
ture earlier  than  had  the  Ashkenazim,  and  so 
imbued  were  they  with  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese civilization  that  they  carried  it  with  them 
wherever  they  went  after  the  expulsions  of  1492 
and  1490.  To  this  day,  whether  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Nwtti  Africa,  or  America,  Sephardim  are  apt 
to  congr^te  among  themaetves,  having  their 
own  ^nagogues  and  their  own  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities. They  are  readily  distinguished  from 
the  Ashkenazim  by  their  names  and  in  the  syna- 
gogue by  their  more  Oriental  pronunciation  of 
the  Hebrew  and  certain  peculiarities  in  their 
ritual.  They  are,  however,  few  in  number  and 
by  intermarriage  with  Ashkenazim  are  gradu- 
al^ losing  their  identity.  Judainn  was  never 
a  nvorable  ground  for  the  growth  of  sects.  The 
enmity  of  the  outside  world  produced  a  soli- 
darity which  triumphed  over  all  attempts  at 
division.  The  only  sect  that  may  be  said  to 
exist  to-day  is  that  of  the  Karaites,  who  prob- 
ably do  not  number  more  than  16  or  20  thou- 
sand and  are  to  be  found  in  southern  Russia,  in 
various  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  in 
Egypt.  The  Samaritans,  of  whom  about  200 
souls  still  live  in  Nablus,  the  ancient  Sbeohem, 
eaa  hardly  be  counted  as  amtmg  the  Jews,  rinee 
they  live  a  life  entirely  apart  iroro  the  rest  of 
the  community  and  seek  to  preserve  ttieir  an- 
cient schismatic  condition.  Among  the  Ash- 
kenazic  Jews  there  are  in  reality  only  two  di- 
visions, the  orthodox  and  the  reform,  and  even 
here  these  divisions  are  by  no  means  clearly 
cut.  There  being  no  Jewish  church  as  such, 
and  each  community,  and  even  each  congrega- 
tion, being  a  law  unto  its^,  the  greatest  vari- 
ety is  found,  starting  with  the  ultraorthodoK 
and  reaching  down  to  the  most  radical  reform. 
For  purposes  of  distinction  we  may  speak  of  the 
three  following  divisions:  orthodox,  conserva- 
tive, and  reform  Jews.  The  orthodox  Jew  be- 
lieves in  the  absolute  authority,  not  only  of  the 
Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  but  also  of  the  tra- 
ditional body  of  laws,  statutes,  and  observances 
which  have  grown  up  around  the  written  Law 
in  course  of  time  and  which  form  the  oral  Law. 
After  passing  through  various  codifications, 
from  the  time  of  the  two  Talmuds  (fourth  to 
sixth  century),  this  Law  was  put  into  some 
sort  of  final  shape  by  Joseph  Caro  (sixteenth 
century).  His  Shulhan  Aruk  is  considered  the 
norm  by  which  the  orthodox  Jew  regulates  both 
his  relifi^ous  and  his  everyday  life.  He  believes 
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that  a  strict  performance  of  all  its  minor  regu- 
lations is  obligatory  upon  him  on  all  occasions 
and  at  all  times.  The  conservative  Jew  holds 
in  practice  also  to  the  validity  of  both  the  ortA 
and  the  written  Law,  but  is  a  little  less  rigid  in 
his  observances  and  i)elieves  that  some  conces- 
sion ought  to  be  made  to  the  spirit  of  the  times 
and  the  conditions  of  modem  life.  Reform 
Judaism  takes  quite  a  different  attitude  respect- 
ing both  the  written  and  the  oral  Law.  It  pro- 
fesses to  see  a  r^ular  development  in  both  and 
believes  that  Jewish  belief  and  Jewish  practice 
are  supple  enough  to  adapt  themselves  to  all 
changes  of  environment  and  to  all  phases  of 
human  thought.  Commencing  with  Moses  Men- 
delssohn, towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, this  reform  has  made  greatest  progress  in 
Germany  and  the  United  States.  Starting  as  an 
attempt  to  modernize  the  public  worship  of  the 
synagt^e,  it  has  gradually  so  developed  as  to 
become  a  sort  of  Unitarianism  modiflea  by  pecul- 
iar Jewish  observances.  It  has  more  or  less 
radical  ideas  in  regard  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible;  it  has  largely  introduced  the  vernacular 
into  the  synagogue  service,  from  which  it  seeks 
to  remove  all  traces  of  its  Oriental  origin;  and 
discards  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  the  cover- 
ing of  the  head,  and  the  observance  of  the  second- 
day  festivals.  In  some  places  Sond^  services 
have  been  intoodueed,  in  addition  to  those  on  the 
historical  Sabbath  (in  Berlin  as  early  as  1840, 
in  the  United  States  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century) ,  In  only  one  place 
(Chicago)  has  the  Saturday  service  been  entirely 
discarded  in  favor  of  the  Sunday.  Between 
these  divisions,  however,  there  are  many  sub- 
divisions, and  the  words  "ortiiodox"  and  "re- 
form," as  regards  the  Jews,  are  loosely  and 
variously  applied. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  single  description  of 
the  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies  of  to-day,  be- 
cause of  the  diversity  which  exists.  Nominally, 
the  seventh  day  is  the  day  of  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath; the  demands  made  by  modern  commercial 
life  render  an  olwervance  of  the  day  extremely 
difficult,  and,  except  a  small  number  of  the  or- 
thodox, most  Jews  to-day  keep  thdr  places  of 
bUsneSB  open  on  the  Sabbath.  The  ftfUval  of 
the  New  Year  and  the  Fast  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  both  of  which  occur  in  the  months 
of  September  and  October,  are  perhaps  the  two 
festivals  which  are  most  rigidly  observed.  The 
Passover  festival,  which  falls  usually  in  the 
month  of  March  or  April,  is  still  observed  by 
most  Jews,  who  abstain  for  a  week  from  eating 
leaven.  The  eeld>rati(Hi  of  the  Pentecost  fes- 
tival (end  of  May  or  banning  of  June),  which 
commemorates  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Mount 
Sinai,  has  been  made  more  solemn  by  the  reform 
Jews,  among  whom  it  is  the  day  of  confirma- 
tion. Formerly  (and  this  is  the  rule  to-day  in 
orthodox  Jewish  congregations)  boys  were  con- 
firmed at  the  age  of  13,  in  whatever  month  they 
reached  that  period  of  life.  Reform  Judaism 
has  substituted  for  this  the  annual  day  of  con- 
firmation, in  which  the  girls  participate  to- 
gether with  tiie  hoys.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(celebrated  in  the  autumn),  which  commemo- 
rates the  dwelling  of  the  Israelites  in  booths 
during  the  passage  through  the  wildemese,  is 
still  universally  observed  in  some  manner  or 
other.  The  minor  festivals,  such  as  the  Nintii 
of  Ab,  the  day  upon  which  the  temple  in  Jeru- 
salem was  destroyed;  Purim,  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  deeds  of  Elsther  and  Mbrdecai;  as 
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well  as  other  minor  festivalB,  are  tonlay  ob- 
■erred  only  by  the  orthodox;  though  there  is 
s  tendency,  even  among  reform  Jews,  to  lay 
more  than  ordinary  weight  upKin  the  celebration 
of  the  Chanukkah,  which  recalls  the  national 
r^^eration  under  the  Maccabsan  heroes.  The 
dietary  laws,  as  laid  down  in  the  Kble  and  in- 
terpreted by  the  rabbinical  authorities,  are  nni- 
veiBally  held  to  be  binding  among  the  orthodox 
JeWB,  while  only  a  few  of  the  reform  Jews  ob- 
serve them  through  ancient  habit  or  through 
veneration  of  the  past. 

Hie  use  of  the  Hebrew  language  among  the 
Jews  has  generally  given  way  to  the  veroMular 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  live.  Of  late, 
however,  there  has  bem  a  certain  revival  in  tiie 
use  of  Helirerw,  due  to  the  more  national  Jewish 
sentiments  which  have  inspired  large  numbers 
of  the  Jews.  In  the  Jewish  colonies  in  Palestine, 
Hebrew  is  the  vernacular,  and  a  niunber  of  Jew- 
ish journals  and  reviews  are  published  in  He- 
brew, not  only  In  the  East,  but  in  various  parts 
of  Europe.  The  JudKO-German,  or  Yiddish,  has 
also  experienced  a  revival.  This  language,  wltich 
has  as  its  base  a  dialect  of  German  spc^en  in 
the  Rhine  re^ons  during  the  Middle  Ages,  has 
beoom^  tbrourii  the  czpansim  of  the  German 
Jews  eastward  the  common  UmgOB  of  several 
millions  of  Jews  living  in  Russia,  Austria,  and 
the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Whm  these  Jews  were 
again  driven  westward,  during  the  closing  quar* 
ter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  they  carried  this 
Yiddish  with  them  into  the  new  {^ettos  of 
western  Europe  and  northern  America.  In  the 
large  cities  of  Hheae  oountriee  many  Yiddish 
dai^  and  weddy  papers  are  pubUsbed.  Because 
of  contact  with  many  other  languages  and  civi- 
lisations, this  Yiddish  has  bwMne  variously 
modified  hy  the  introduction  of  Russian,  Polish, 
High  German,  and  English  terms  and  forms. 

The  training  of  men  for  the  Jewish  ministry 
was  in  former  times  peculiarly  one-sided.  The 
soninaries,  or  yeahibaa,  devoted  their  time  ex- 
clusively to  rabbinical  juriiqirudenoe  and  Tal- 
mudio  law;  secular  learning  was  locdced  at 
askanee,  as  the  rabbi  was  not  a  minister  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  word^  but  a  le^  adviser 
and  a  judge  in  matters  of  religious  dispute. 
Very  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  need 
for  some  more  modem  course  of  instruction  was 
felt.  A  seminary  for  the  training  of  teachers 
was  founded  as  early  as  1809  in  Cassel,  Ger- 
many. The  first  r^uar  seminary  for  the  train- 
ing of  rabUa,  however,  was  foimded  la  Fidna 
in  1820.  In  18M  the  oonservative  seminary  was 
established  in  Breslau;  this  was  followed  by 
similar  institutions  in  Berlin,  London,  Paris, 
Budapest,  and  Viama.  In  the  United  States, 
after  some  abortive  attempts  in  the  sixties  and 
seventies  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Hebrew 
Unimi  Coll^  was  founded  in  187S  at  Cincin- 
nati, the  Union  ui  American  Hdi>rew  Con- 
gregatifmB,  under  the  presidency  of  Isaac  M. 
Wise.  -Dr.  E.  Et^iler  was  elected  its  president 
in  1903.    This  Union,  founded  in  1873,  oom- 

Erised  all  the  important  congr^iaUons  of  the 
Tnited  States  which  bad  a  leaning  towards  re- 
form. It  consisted  in  1914  of  189  congregations. 
The  coUe^  is  generally  recognized  as  the  train- 
ing place  of  ministers  for  this  wing  of  the  syna- 
gogue. It  attonpts  to  give  its  students  an  his- 
toncal  knowled^  of  the  develojnnait  of  Jewish 
history  and  the  Jewish  religion  and  to  fit  them 
for  active  preachers  and  communal  workers. 
As  its  graduates  cannot  serve  in  orthodox  con- 
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gregations,  the  Jewish  Tbeolc^cal  Seminary  was 
established  in  1886  in  the  city  of  New  York  for 
the  purpose  of  training  rabbis  who  shall  under- 
stand the  principles  of  Jewish  law  and  he  able 
to  interpret  it  practically  to  the  congregations 
whom  tb^  are  to  serve.  In  the  year  1902  the 
Jewish  Tneolo|deal  Seminair  of  America  was 
enlarged,  and  Prof.  8.  Schedter,  of  CamlHridge, 
England,  was  called  to  be  the  preddent  of  its 
faculty.  In  the  year  1893  a  training  school  for 
religious  school-teadiers  was  founded  at  Phila- 
delphia, with  the  money  left  to  the  MilEwe  Israd 
Congr^tion,  of  that  city,  by  Hyman  Grats.  It 
is  called  Gratz  CoUc^  In  1008  the  Dropsie 
College  for  Hdirew  and  Cognate  Learning  was 
opened  in  INiiladelphia,  ss  a  postgraduate  in- 
sntiltion  leading  to  the  d^ree  m  doctor  <rf 
^ilosophy.  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  was  called  as  president  of  this  eoUege. 
In  1893  the  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society  (q.v.) 
was  founded  by  Dr.  Henry  Berkowits,  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  carries  on  a  sort  of  Jewish  uni- 
versity extension  work,  hy  means  of  Chautau- 
quan  circles  in  various  States  and  a  summer 
meeting  at  Atlantic  City.  This  gave  rise  in 
1889  to  the  Jewish  Study  Society  in  London. 
Work  on  these  lines  is  also  dooa  hf  the  Tonu 
Men's  Hebrew  Assodati<ms,  the  first  of  whi» 
was  founded  in  New  York  in  1874,  and  which 
are  now  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  the  Urgw 
cities  in  the  United  States.  A  Jewish  publica- 
tion society  was  formded  in  Philadelphia  in 
1846,  and  a  second  one  in  New  York  in  1873, 
but  both  of  these  were  short-lived.  In  1888  the 
Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America  was  or- 
nnised  in  Philadelphia  and  has  sinee  then  pub- 
lished a  nnmlier  of  works  dealing  with  Jewish 
history  and  Jewish  life.  The  only  Jewish  learned 
society  in  the  United  States  Is  the  American 
Jewidi  Historical  Society,  founded  in  1892.  In 
1893  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  ii><glsnd 
was  founded.  A  similar  society  (Soci^  des 
Etudes  Juives)  exists  in  France,  and  its  inter- 
ests cover  the  whtde  of  Jewish  history;  while 
in  Gemiainr  then  are  over  100  Jewish  Uterair 
societies  which  give  courses  of  lectures  <m  Jew- 
ish subjects  and  publish  ayearbook.  The  Na* 
tional  Council  of  Jewish  ^men,  an  American 
organization  established  in  1893,  has  endeavored 
to  foster  t^e  religious  spirit  in  the  home  by  the 
personal  influence  of  its  members  and  by  or- 

SJiized  philanthropic  effort.  The  Interoolle^ate 
enorah  Association  was  oivanized  in  1913. 
Its  purpose  Is  the  tbaiSy  and  advaneement  of 
Jewish  culture  and  ideals  among  college  ma. 
It  has  at  present  over  20  societies. 

One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  American 
Judaism  is  the  large  development  of  the 
bath  schools  attached  to  the  oongregations.  As 
earl^  as  1838  a  general  Sabbath  s^ool  was  or- 
ganized in  Philadelphia  for  Jews  of  all  shades 
of  belief.  In  1846  uie  movonent  spread  to  New 
York,  in  1848  the  Hebrew  Educational  Sode^ 
was  founded  in  Hiiladelphia,  and  in  18M  the 
Hd>rew  Free  Scho(4  Associatitm  was  inemno- 
rated  in  New  York. 

The  arrival  of  lai^  numbers  of  Jews  from 
Russia  and  Rumania  has  made  necessaty  the 
founding  of  manual  training  and  technical 
schools,  in  which  the  rising  generation  may  be 
taught  handicrafts,  from  which  th^  have  largdy 
been  excluded  by  legislation  in  eastern  Europe: 
Such  schods  exist  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  and  other  cities  and  have  been  fostered 
espedaify  by  the  Banm  de  HirsA  Fund. 
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A  remarkable  development  In  modem  Jewish 
life  is  that  of  the  Zionist  movement.  In  a 
measure  it  is  the  continuation  of  the  old  Jewish 
hope  of  restoration  to  the  land  of  Paleetine.  It 
is  also  the  Jewish  answer  to  anti'Semitism. 
Starting  with  a  pamphlet  hy  Dr.  Theodor  Herzl 
of  Vienna  (A  Jewish  State:  An  Attempt  at  a 
Modem  Solution  of  the  Jewieh  Question,  Vienna, 
1896;  Eng.  trans,  D'Avi^or,  London,  1896), 
it  soon  took  hold  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  Zion- 
ist societies  and  clnba  are  now  to  he  found  wher- 
ever Jews  exist.  The  object  of  the  Zionist  move- 
ment is  to  found  a  secure  and  legal  home  for 
the  oppressed  Jews  in  Palestine.  The  Federa- 
tion of  American  Zionists  was  organized  in 
1897  and  has  held  17  annual  conventions.  It 
has  14,000  shdcel  payers  and  102  sodeties.  The 
Jewish  Colonial  Trust  has  been  organized  by 
the  International  Congress  and  has  its  head 
offices  in  Lmdon.  See  ZioifiBT  Motxhkht. 

There  beli^;  no  Sntematitmal  Jewish  o^aniza- 
tioo,  except  t^t  of  the  Zionist  congresaea,  the 
Jews  in  each  eonntry  have  been  forced  to  band 
themselves  together  in  various  ways  in  order 
to  subserve  interests,  social  and  economic,  which 
they  have  in  common.  In  France  the  Alliance 
Isratiite  Universelle  (q.v,),  founded  in  Paris  in 
1860,  has  not  only  looked  after  the  interests  of 
Jews  in  Mohammedjm  countries  supposed  to  be 
in  the  sphere  of  French  inflnenee^  but  has  also 
on  several  occasions  used  its  ^ooA  offices  to 

Sroeure  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
ews  wherever  its  influence  could  be  broug)it  to 
bear.  In  England  the  Board  of  Jewish  Dele- 
gates has  attempted  to  do  the  same  thing.  Aus- 
tria has  its  leraelitish  Alliance,  and  Germany 
its  Union  of  Congregations  .(Deutsch-israeli- 
tisohe  Goneinde-Bund).  In  the  United  States 
no  such  sin^e  unicm  has  been  possible.  The 
Union  of  the  American  Hebrew  Congregations 
ennprises  those  bodies  which  belong  to  the  re- 
form wing  of  the  synagogue,  and  a  union  of 
orthodox  Hebrew  congr^ations  was  founded  in 
New  York  in  1886.  About  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  Jews  were  scattered  in 
out-of-the-way  places,  a  number  of  orders  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Freemasons  were  called  into 
being.  Tlie  B'nai  B'rith  {8<mu  of  the  Cove* 
nant),  founded  in  the  United  States  in  1843, 
in  1913  had  412  lodges  and  38,447  members  in 
America  and  a  few  in  Germany,  Rumania,  Aus- 
tria, Algeria,  Bulgaria,  and  Egypt.  Other  simi- 
lar societies  are  me  Sons  of  ^njamin,  the  Free 
Sons  of  Israel,  and  the  Free  Sons  of  Judah.  As 
the  number  of  Jews  in  the  United  States  in- 
ereaaed,  extensive  calls  were  made  upon  the 
Jews  already  domiciled  there  to  provide  ade- 

Snately  for  their  more  unfortunate  brethren, 
fany  homes  for  orphans  have  been  established, 
also  homes  for  the  aged,  and  hospitals.  A 
Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So- 
ciety was  organized  in  1900,  which  assists  Jew- 
ish immigrants  to  become  farmers  hy  helping 
than  to  find  suitable  farms,  loaning  them  money 
on  favorable  terms,  and  maintaining  a  Farm 
lAbor  Bureau.  A  Jewish  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  was  organized  In  1910.  The  Na- 
tional Jewish  Fraternal  Congress,  organized  in 
1911,  has  600,000  members  in  constituent  orders. 
A  National  Jewish  Immigration  Council  was  or- 
ganized in  1911,  and  in  the  same  year  a  National 
Union  of  Jewish  Sheltering  Societies.  In  1889 
Rabbi  Gustav  Gottheil  organized  the  first  Sister- 
hood for  Personal  Service,  in  connection  with 
the  Temple  Emanu-El  in  New  York  City.  Since 
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then  such  societies,  in  which  the  work  is  dmw 
by  the  women  of  the  congr^ation,  have  become 
attached  to  nearly  every  important  synagogue 
in  the  land.  The  National  Federation  of  Tonple 
Sisterhoods  was  organized  in  1913  and  now  con- 
sists of  71  societies.  In  most  of  the  cities  the 
work  of  the  Jewish  eharitles  has  been  oraan- 
ized,  so  that  one  central  body  directs  it  in  a 
large  measure — the  United  Hebrew  Charities  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  On  Dec.  1,  1899,  a  na- 
tional oonference  of  Jewish  charities  in  the 
United  States  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  with  the 
end  in  view  of  bring^g  about  a  greats  coopera- 
tion among  the  relief  societies  situated  in  the 
various  puis  of  the  country.  Of  more  recent 
date  is  the  attempt  by  the  Jews  to  do  settlement 
work  in  the  congested  districts  of  the  lai^ 
citiea  where  the  poorer  Jews  live — a  work  until 
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now  undertaken  almost  exclusively  by  Christian 
organizations.  The  Educational  Institute,  in 
New  York,  is  a  sort  of  people's  palace,  and  a 
r«^lar  Jewish  settlemant  exists  in  Chicago.  No 
account  of  Jewish  charitable  «ndeaTor  during 
the  nineteenth  century  would  t>e  complete  with- 
out the  particular  mention  of  Baron  and  Baron- 
ess de  Hirsch,  who  bequeathed  300,000,000  francs 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  oppressed  Jews  of 
eastern  Europe.  This  fund  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  private  corporation  composed  of  a  few  trustees 
and  has  its  seat  in  Paris.  It  has  spoit  vast 
sums  in  oolonizing  scnne  SOOO  Jews  in  the  Ar- 
gentine Republie;  it  assists  ccdonization  in  Can- 
ada and  has  recentiy  taken  over  the  Jewish 
colonies  establl^ed  by  Edmund  de  Rothschild 
in  Palestine;  it  also  maintains  schools  and 
homes  in  several  American  cities  to  which  the 
Russian  Jews  have  emigrated.  See  Hibsch, 
Maubicb,  Babon  db. 
StatiBtlcs.   According  to  the  latest  issue  of 
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the  American  Jewish  Year  Book  (1913),  "the 
total  number  of  Jews  in  the  world  may  be 
estimated  at  12,000,000,"  of  whom,  in  round 
numberB,  9,126,000  are  aaaigned  to  Europe, 
2,043,000  to  North  America,  62,000  to  South 
America,  356,000  to  Asia,  396,000  to  Africa, 
and  20,000  to  Australasia,  lliis  estimate  is 
very  oonseiTative.  The  flgures  actually  given 
amount  to  about  90,000  more;  the  latevt  of 
them  eome  from  the  year  1911;  the  largest 
figure,  that  for  Russia,  is  based  on  the  census 
of  1887.  In  spite  of  emigration,  persecution, 
and  unfavorable  conditions,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned  whether  the  Jewish  population  in  Russia 
has  remained  stationary  since  1897;  but  there 
are  no  reliable  data  for  the  Inerease,  if  there 
has  been  a  growth. 

In  view  of  the  increase  throiudi  immigration 
and  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  it  may  be 
r^arded  as  certain  that  there  were  on  Jan.  1, 
1915,  more  than  2,600,000  Jews  in  the  United 
States  and  more  than  1,000,000  in  New  York 
City.  More  tiian  10  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  New  York  State  is  Jews;  it  has  been  esti* 
mated  that  the  Jewish  population  exceeds  100,- 
000  also  in  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Massachusetts, 
Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Missonri,  and  California,  and 
there  is  no  State  or  Territory  in  the  United 
States  in  which  there  are  not  some  Jews. 

Language.  By  the  Hebrew  language  is  usu- 
ally meant  the  language  in  which  all  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  written  except  parts 
of  Daniel  (q.v.)  and  Ezra  (q.v.).  The  expres- 
sion "Hebrew  language"  is  not  found  in  the 
Old  Testament.  In  its  place  we  have  "speech 
of  Canaan*'  (Isa.  xix.  18)  and  "Jews'  language" 
<2  Kings  xviii.  26,  28;  Neh.  xilL  24).  corre- 
sponding to  the  general  use  of  the  term  "Jew,'' 
i.e.,  Judeean,  for  the  entire  nation  in  the  later 
books.  This  "language  of  Canaan"  belongs  to 
the  northern  branch  of  the  Semitic  family  of 
languages.  It  is  practically  identical  with  the 
Phoenician,  with  tne  speech  of  the  Syrian  corre- 

Stondents  of  Amenhotep  III  and  IV,  as  occa- 
onal  lapses  into  the  vernacular  in  tiie  Amams 
letters  (q.v.)  show,  and  with  the  Hoahitish,  as 
tiie  Mesha  inscription  shows.  Some  traces  of 
dialects  appear  in  the  Old  Testament  (cf.  Judg. 
xii.  5,  6),  and  it  is  not  improlmble  that  there 
were  characteristic  differences  of  pronunciation 
and  expression  between  Judah  and  Israel,  Gali- 
lean and  Ephraimitish,  East  and  West  Jordan 
tribes,  just  as  at  a  later  time  there  were  dia- 
lectical differences  between  Judsan,  Samaritan, 
and  Galilean  Aramaic  In  writing  Hebrew  the 
alphabet  employed  was  the  old  North  Semitic 
(see  Alphabet;  Bible,  T&ct  of  the  Old  Teata- 
ment),  and  this  was  still  used  for  facial  pur- 
poses (e.g.,  on  coins)  as  late  as  in  the  time  of 
Simon  Bar  Cochba  (132-136  aj).  ).  In  writing 
the  Aramaic  vernacular,  however,  a  more  cur- 
sive hand  was  introduced,  with  a  tendraicy 
towards  more  square  characters.  This  was  par- 
ticularly the  case  when  the  writing  mat^ial 
was  papyrus,  and  may  be  seen  in  one  of 
the  Elephantine  Papyri  (q.v.)  from  the  year 
484  B.O.  In  Palestine  the  Jews  employed,  when 
writing  their  Aramaic  dialects,  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  North  Semitic  alphabet  used  in 
Syria  by  Palmyrenes,  Nabatteans,  and  other 
Aramaic-speaking  peoples.  It  was  called  the 
"Assyrian"  script  (Assyrian  being  used  in  the 
sense  of  Syrian)  or  the  "square"  writing.  The 
earliest  examples  in  Palestine  are  found  in  two 
inscriptions  at  Arak  al-Amir,  probably  written 


by  Hyrcanus,  grandson  of  Tobias,  between  183 
and  175  b.c.  This  square  Aramaic  script  was 
adopted  by  the  Jewish  scribes  in  copying  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  probably  in  the  first  century 
B.C.,  since  Yodh  could  be  familiarly  referred  to 
in  the  following  century  as  the  smallest  letter 
(Matt.  V.  18),  while  the  Samaritans  continued 
to  copy  the  Law  in  the  Hebrew,  i.e.,  the  old 
North  Semitic  characters.  (Cf.  Driver,  VoUb 
on  the  Hebrew  Teat  and  the  Topography  of  the 
Books  of  Bamuel,  toitk  an  Introduction  on  He- 
brew PaloBography  and  the  Ancient  Vertione, 
2d  ed.,  Oxford,  1913.)  For  the  grammatical 
structure  and  general  characteristics  of  the  He- 
brew language  see  SKumo  Lanouaobs.  On 
other  luignages  spoken  by  the  Jews,  see  Aba- 
icAio;  Larano;  Yiddish. 

A  grammatical  treatment  of  the  Hebrew  first 
commenced  after  the  language  ceased  to  be 
spoken  by  the  people.  The  vocalization  and 
accentuation  of  the  text  originated  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries  after  the  time  of  Christ. 
(See  Masora.)  The  Jews  made  the  first  at- 
tempt at  a  system  of  grammar  about  the  dawn 
of  Uie  tenth  century,  after  the  example  of  tin 
Arabians,  and  originally  even  in  the  Arabic 
language.  Rabbis  Saadia  Gaon  (Saadia  bcm 
Joseph,  died  942),  Jehnda  ^yyug  (c.1080), 
Jonui  (Ibn  Janach,  e.l030),  Abraham  ben  Ezra 
(died  1167),  and  David  Eimchi  (died  1285) 
were  the  first  grammarians.  The  dictionary  of 
the  last  was  long  considered  the  best.  The 
founder  of  the  stu<^  of  Hebrew  among  Chris- 
tians was  Johann  Reuchlin  (died  1522), 
however,  like  the  grammarians  of  the  next  age, 
Buxtorf  uid  others,  strictly  adhered  to  Jewish 
tradition  and  method.  A  new  era  b^an  ^oi 
the  study  of  other  members  of  the  Semitic 
family  of  languages,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Ethi- 
opic,  enlarged  the  field  of  view.  Altwrt  Schultens 
(died  1760)  and  Nikolaus  Wilhelm  SchrOder 
(died  1798)  are  noteworthy  in  this  work.  The 
development  of  Assyriological  research  during 
the  nineteenth  century  ba«  added  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  relation  of  Hebrew  to  the 
other  Sonltic  dialects.  Wilhelm  Geaenins  (died 
1842)  was  by  far  the  greatest  of  Hebraiste  np 
to  his  time.  His  Hebr^ische  Grammatik  (Halle^ 
1813;  27th  ed.  by  Kautzecb,  Leipzig,  1002; 
several  Eng.  trans.,  including  one  by  the  Ameri- 
cans Mitchell  and  Price,  2d  ed.,  from  the  25th 
German  ed.,  Boston,  1894),  TheaawruB  LimgwB 
HebraiotB  ( Leipzig,  1829-42 ) ,  completed  by 
RSdiger,  and  shorier  He&rAtso^  und  oJkoMM- 
whet  Ban^wOrterbw^  (2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1810- 
12;  14th  ed.  by  Buhl,  1906;  Eng.  trans,  by 
Tr^^lee,  Robinscxi,  and  others)  were  not  only 
better  than  any  previously  produced,  but  are 
still  those  in  most  general  use.  Since  Qesenins 
noteworthy  grammars  luive  been  written  in 
German  by  Ewald  (Leipzig,  1827),  Olshausen 
(Brunswick,  1861),  Stade  (Leipzig,  1879),  and 
Kfinig  (ib.,  1881-07),  and  dictionaries  by  Ffirat 
(ib.,  1837-40)  and  by  Siegfried  and  Stade  (ib., 
1873).  The  grammatical  and  lexieographieal 
researches  of  Lagarde  (died  1891)  and  Bartb 
deserve  special  mention.  The  H^rew-English 
dictionary  b^  Brown,  Driver,  and  Brigga  (Bos- 
ton, 1006)  gives  the  results  of  the  latest  scholar- 
ship and  research. 

Iiiterature.  Only  a  scanty  portion  of  ancioit 
Jewish  literature  has  come  down  to  the  present 
da^.  The  Tell  el-Amama  tablets  show  that 
writing  on  clay  was  known  in  destine  as  early 
as  1400  &c.    Whether  the  "jouraals  of  h& 
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fathers"  which  Zakar  Baal,  of  BybloB,  ordered 
to  be  read  to  Wen  Amon  in  the  reign  of  Ramses 
XII  (c.1118  B.C.),  according  to  the  Gol£nischeff 
Papyrus,  were  written  in  cuneiform  cbaractera 
is  not  certain,  but  probahle.  Yet  it  la  not  al* 
together  impossible,  if  they  came  from  Zakar 
Baal's  father  and  grandfather,  that  they  were 
written  in  the  North  Semifie  alphabet,  since 
this  method  of  writing  may  have  been  invented 
before  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 
(See  AifHABET.)  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  Habiri,  or  Hebrews,  referred  to  in  the 
Tell  el-Araama  tablets,  knew  how  to  use  the 
cuneiform  script,  but  they  probably  adopted 
the  Semitic  alphabet  soon  after  its  inv^tion. 
Some  of  the  songs  and  Btoriea  of  earli«  ages 
may  never  have  been  written  down  at  all  before 
tihey  were  recorded  in  the  new  alphabetic  script 
a  century  or  more  before  David,  and  some  that 
had  been  known  through  cuneiform  inscriptions 
may  at  that  time  have  been  written  down  in 
the  alphabetic  script.  The  bulk  of  the  remains 
of  ancient  Jewish  literature  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  since  the  latest  portions 
of  the  Old  Testamoit  bring  us  down  to  the 
Hasmonsean  age,  it  embraces  a  period  of  more 
than  1000  years.  To  ihe  Old  Testament,  how- 
ever, as  preserved  in  the  Jewish  canon  of  scrip- 
tures, must  be  added  as  properly  belonging  to 
ancient  Jewish  literature,  not  only  the  deutero- 
canonical  books  (q.v.),  but  also  a  large  number 
of  apocryphal  books,  originally  written  in  He- 
brew or  Aramaic.  (See  Apocbtpha.)  With 
reference  to  form  and  contents  this  literature 
may  be  divided  into  poetry  {lyric,  didactic,  and 
religious ) ,  history  ( including  Uf^ends,  tradi- 
tions, and  myths  in  historical  garb),  l^al 
codes,  religious  discourses,  romances,  apocalyptic 
works,  and  philosophical  disquisitions.  The  old- 
est specimens  are  probably  found  in  the  lyric 
poems,  e.g.,  the  Song  of  the  Crossing  of  Arnon 
(Num.  zxL  14  f.),  the  Song  of  the  Capture  of 
Be'er  (Num.  xxi.  17  f.),  the  Song  of  the  Con- 
quests of  Sihon  (Num.  xxi.  27-30),  the  Song 
of  Deborah  (Judg.  v),  and  the  Fable  of  Jotham 
(Judg.  iz.  7  ff.y.  The  earliest  collections  of 
traditions,  historical  reminiscences,  stories, 
songs,  legends,  and  laws  ( like  the  Covenant 
Code,  Ex.  xxi.  23-xxiii)  may  have  been  made 
towards  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  Judges. 
Among  the  remnants  that  seem  to  indicate  a 
wealth  of  lyric  poetry  in  the  age  of  David  and 
Solomon  are  David's  on  Saul  and  Jona- 

than (2  Sam.  i.  17  AT.),  the  Blessing  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  xlix),  the  Prophecies  of  Balaam  (Num. 
xxii-xziv),  and  the  Blessing  of  Moses  (Deut. 
xxiii).  A  number  of  oracles,  in  poetic  form, 
uttered  by  prophets  in  the  eighth,  seventh,  and 
sixth  centuries  B.C.  have  come  down  to  us, 
though  in  collections  of  a  much  more  recent 
date.  It  is  possible  that  the  period  of  the  exile 
saw  the  addition  of  Deuteronon^  (q-v.)  to  the 
Story  of  Origins  and  the  Story  of  Hoses  and  the 
L^slation,  by  which  the  earliest  form  of  the 
Pentateuch  as  a  whole  seems  to  have  been  con- 
stituted, though  it  was  afterward  greatly  ex- 
panded. Characteristic  of  the  Ch^diean  and 
Persian  periods  was  the  attention  bestowed  on 
the  Law  and  the  prophetic  collections.  Much 
new  material,  legislative,  narrative,  and  pro- 
phetic, seems  to  have  been  added  to  earlier  works 
and  collections.  Still  later  apparently,  and  be- 
longing chiefly  to  the  Qraeo-Haeedonian  period, 
are  philosophical  productions,  as  Job,  Proverbs, 
EcGlesiaaticuB,  Ecclesiaates;  the  great  body  of 


the  religious  poetry  (the  Psalter),  though  some 
of  the  psalms  in  a  theologically  lese  developed 
form  may  have  originated  in  the  preSxilic 
epoch;  and  the  romances,  such  as  Buth,  Esther, 
Judith,  and  Tobit.  For  details^  see  the  article! 
on  the  separate  books  of  l^e  Hebrew  Canon; 
also  Bible;  DromtooANoiticAX.  Books;  Afoo- 

BTPHA;  J^IfTATBUCH;  PbOFHSTT;  ArOOUTFIIO 
Iill'BR&TUBB. 

Though  the  uncertainty  conoemii^  the  dates 
of  the  numerous  works  that  make  up  Jewish 
biblical  literature  renders  it  difficult  to  divide 
its  contents  into  definite  periods,  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  periods  may  be  fixed,  having  cer- 
tain literary  characteristics,  even  if  there  is  no 
agreement  among  scholars  as  to  the  nnmbOT 
of  productions  that  properly  belong  to  this  or 
that  period.  There  is  a  firtt  period,  ending  with 
the  disruption  of  the  Kingdom  in  c.953  B.C.,  to 
which,  as  is  generally  recognized,  some  of  the 
finest  of  Hebrew  lyrics  belong,  and,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  many  scholars,  a  not  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  story  and  legislation  as  welt.  The  char- 
acteristic of  the  second  period  (c.953-586  b.c.) 
is  unquestionably  the  appearance  of  the  oracles 
of  the  great  preSxllic  prophets  and  tibe  records 
of  the  reigns  of  the  Israelitish  and  Judnan 
kings,  whatever  other  literary  products  may 
likewise  be  r^arded  as  belonging  to  it.  That 
a  gathering  tc^ther  of  old  material  into  larger 
collections  is  one  of  the  chief  marks  of  the  third 
period  (686-332  B.c.)  will  be  widely  acknowl- 
edged, even  if  the  extent  of  editorial  freedom 
and  activity  in  bringing  oat  larger  volumes  of 
history,  It^slation,  and  poetry  may  be  differ- 
mtlj  defined. 

A  fourth  period  (332-165  B.O.)  ia  charae- 
terised  by  one  work  that  can  be  dated  with 
certainty,  Ecclesiasticus  l-xliii,  as  the  grand- 
father of  the  translator,  who  came  to  Egypt 
in  132  B.C.,  must  have  written  about  180  b.c. 
A  comparison  of  this  work  with  other  specimens 
of  the  wisdom  literature  has  convinced  many 
scholars  that  such  products  of  the  same  spirit 
and  intellectual  milieu  as  Job,  Proverbs,  and 
possibly  Ecclesiaates,  belong  to  the  same  period. 
To  this  age  belongs  also  essentially  that  great 
achievement  of  the  Jews  of  Egypt,  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  scriptures  into  Greek,  though 
we  know  from  the  prefaces  to  Esther  and  Ec- 
clesiasticus that  this  activity  continued  into  the 
following  period. 

The  ^fth  period  (166  B.C.-136  a.d.)  is  charac- 
terized by  several  tendencies.  One  was  l^^istic, 
having  to  do  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
Law.  The  Midrash  (q.v.),  or  the  inquiry  into 
the  meaning  of  the  sacred  text,  was  dtvided  into 
EalacfM,  which  considered  the  exegesis  and  com- 
pletion of  the  written  code  through  the  oral 
Law,  with  a  view  to  practical  resulto,  and  Hag- 
gada,  which  sought  the  essence  of  the  religious 
and  historical  interpretations.  At  first  both 
were  the  oral  deliverances  of  the  Sopherim,  or 
scribes,  but  graduaUr  written  memorials  made 
their  appearance.  The  public  interpretation  of 
the  scriptures  in  schools  and  synagogues,  the 
independence  of  the  Sanhedrin,  the  strife  of 
sects,  and  the  influences  of  Alexandrian  culture 
furthered  this  development.  We  possess  in  the 
Pirke  Aboth  and  other  tractates  of  the  Mishna, 
and  also  in  the  texts  of  the  Covenanters  of 
Damascus,  written  c.lOO  B.c.,  evidences  of  this 
activity;  but  the  written  tai^ms,  or  Aramaic 
vmirau  of  the  Bible,  belong  to  a  later  period. 
(See  TABOinc.)    Another  tendency  was  apoc- 
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ftlyptic.  While  none  of  the  great  i^wealyptic 
worlu  is  dated,  the  false  ascription  to  some 
ancieat  seer  making  this  impossible,  internal 
eridence  often  points  with  apparent  conclusive- 
ness to  the  time  ol  composition,  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  certain  that  a  number  of  apocalypses 
ascribed  to  Daniel,  Enoch,  Moses,  Barueh,  and 
Bma  onne  from  this  period.  Less  cMicluaiTe  is 
the  evidence  that  the  period  saw  a  great  de- 
Telopment  of  psalmody.  Bnt  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Psalter  of  Solomon  (q.v.)  was 
written  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century  B.O., 
and  many  scholars  maintain  that  the  bulk  of 
the  Psalms  in  the  Hebrew  canon  were  written 
in  the  Maccabean  and  Haamonaan  periods.  The 
development  of  HeUaiistic  literature  in  Egyp^ 
enlminatb^  In  Philo,  not  Mily  affected  Palesnn- 
iana  like  Josephua  and  showed  itself  in  many 
of  the  deuterocanonical  and  apocryphal  works, 
bnt  also  influenced  Saul  of  Tarsus,  the  author 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  other  Christian 
writers  who,  nurtured  in  the  principles  of  Juda- 
ism, retained  many  traces  of  their  ancestral 
cnltar^  fedin^  and  faith.  Hie  reaction  against 
BdOouam,  which  saved  the  synaffogue  from 
being  absorbed  hy  tiw  church,  was  led  by  snch 
doctors  of  the  oral  Law  as  Hillel,  ShammiU, 
Johanan  ben-Zakkai,  the  Gamalids,  Eleazar 
ben-Hyrcanus,  Joshua  ben-Hananya,  Ishmael, 
Akiba,  and  others,  to  whom  the  hcmorar^  title 
of  rabbi  (master)  or  talmid  hakam  (disciple  of 
the  wise)  was  given.  Besides  the  Hasmonnan 
and  Bar  Coehba  coins,  Oredc  and  Latin  inscrip- 
tions of  this  period  are  extant* 

The  tiwth  period  reaches  from  1S6  to  476.  In- 
struction in  the  Halacha  and  Haggada  now  be- 
came tiie  principal  employment  of  the  flourish* 
ing  schools  in  Galilee,  Syria,  Rome,  and,  after 
219,  in  Babylonia;  the  most  distinguiBbed  men 
were  the  masters  of  the  Mishna  (q.v.)  and  the 
Talmud  (q.v.} — ^viz.,  Eleazar  ben-Jacob,  Jehuda, 
Jose,  Meir,  Simeon  ben-Yobai,  Jehuda  the  Holy, 
Nathan,  Hiyya,  Bab,  Samuel,  Johanmn,  Hnnna, 
Babba,  Bava,  Papa,  Ashe,  and  Ablna.  Beside* 
expositions,  ethical  treatises,  stories,  fables,  and 
histo^  were  also  composed;  the  liturgy  began  to 
assume  larger  dimensions,  the  targum  to  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets  was  completed, 
and  the  calendar  fixed  by  HUlel  the  Second,  340. 
After  the  suppreseion  of  the  academies  in  Pales- 
tine, those  of  Mesopotamia — ^viz.,  at  Sura, 
Pninbeditha,  and  Nehsraea— became  the  oenbes 
of  Jewiah  literary  activity.  On  Sabbaths  and 
festal  days  the  people  heard,  in  tiie  schools  and 
placet  for  prayer,  instructive  and  edifying  dia- 
ooursee.  Of  the  biblical  literature  of  the  Greek 
Jews  we  have  only  fragments,  such  as  those  of 
the  versions  of  Aquila  (q.v.)  and  Symmaehus 

The  seoent A  period  was  &om  475  to  740.  By 
this  time  the  Jews  had  adopted  the  language  of 
the  country  they  happened  to  dwell  in.  During 
the  sixth  century  ue  Babylonian  Talmud  was 
concluded,  the  pMcstinian  Talmud  having  been 
edited  about  100  years  before.  Little  remains 
of  the  labors  of  Jewish  physicians  of  the  seventh 
century  or  of  the  first  getmim,  or  presidents,  of 
the  Babylonian  schools,  who  first  appear  in  580. 
On  the  other  hand,  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth 
century,  the  Maeora  was  developed  in  Palestine 
(at  Tiberias),  and  besides  a  collection  of  the 
earlier  Iiaggadas  (e.g.,  B0ra$kith  rabha),  inde- 
poident  commentaries  were  likewise  executed, 
as  the  P9»Hcia,  the  Ptrfes  of  BUmwr  (700),  etc 
See  MnnuBH;  Hamapa. 
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In  the  eighth  period  (from  740  to  1040)  the 
Arabs,  energetic,  brilliant,  and  victorious  in 
literature  as  in  war,  had  appropriated  to  them- 
selves the  learning  of  Hindus,  Persiana,  and 
Greeks,  and  thus  stimulated  the  Oriental  Jews, 
among  whom  now  sprang  up  physicians,  astron- 
omers, grammarians,  commentators,  and  chron- 
iclers. Religious  and  historical  haggadas,  books 
of  morality,  and  expositions  of  the  Talmud 
were  likewise  composed.  The  oldest  Talmudie 
compends  belong  to  the  age  of  Anan  (e.7S0), 
the  earliest  writer  of  the  Karaite  Jews.  The 
oldest  prayer  book  was  drawn  op  about  880, 
and  the  first  Talmudie  dictionary  about  ftOO. 
The  most  illustrious  gemim  of  a  later  time  were 
Saadia  (died  042),  cqaaSky  famous  as  a  ctnn- 
mentator  and  translator  of  Seriptore  into  Ara- 
bic, a  doctor  of  law,  a  grammarian,  philosopher, 
and  poet;  Sfaerira  (died  908),  and  his  son  Hai 
(died  10S8),  who  was  the  author,  among  other 
works,  of  a  dictionary.  From  Palestine  came  ■ 
the  completion  of  the  Masora  and  of  the  vowd 
system;  numerous  midratkim,  the  hagiogra^hf- 
4x1  targnms,  and  the  first  writings  mi  ueologieal 
cosmogony  were  also  executed  were.  From  the 
nintii  to  tiie  elovoifh  century  Eairawan  and 
Fes  in  Africa  produced  several  eeldirated  Jew- 
ish doctors  and  authors.  Learned  rabbis  are 
likewise  found  in  Italy  after  the  eighth  century, 
&g.,  Julius  in  Pavia,  ete.  Bari  and  Otranto 
were  at  tiiis  time  the  great  seato  of  Jewish 
learning  in  Italv.  After  the  suppression  of  the 
Babylonian  academies  (1040)  ^ain  and  Egypt 
beeune  chief  seats  of  JeiHsh  literature.  To  tiui 
period  belong  the  oldest  Wimw  oodioes,  whidi 
go  back  to  the  ninth  century.  BAnm  r^me  Is 
a  product  of  the  eighth,  and  modem  oAmw 
prosody  of  the  tentii  century. 

The  itinth  period  (from  1040  to  1204)  is  the 
most  splendid  era  of  Jewish  medieval  literature. 
The  Spanish  Jews  busied  tiLcmselves  about  the- 
ology, ex^fetica,  grammar,  poeti?,  the  science  of 
law,  astnmomy,  mathematics,  philosc^hy,  rlieto- 
rie,  and  medicine.  They  wrote  sermons  and 
ethical  and  historical  works.  The  langoaga 
employed  were  Arabic,  rabbinical  Hebrew,  and 
ancient  or  classical  Hd)rew.  We  can  only  men- 
tion here  the  great  doctor,  Samuel  Halevi  (died 
1060),  and  toe  renowned  Maimimides,  whose 
death  closes  this  ^K>ch.  The  literature  of  the 
Froieh  rabbis  was  more  national  in  its  char- 
acter and  kcot  more  strictly  within  the  limits 
of  the  Halacha  and  Haggada.  In  Langnedoc, 
which  combined  the  literary  characterinica  of 
France  and  Spain,  there  were  celebrated  Jewish 
academies  at  Lunel,  Narbonne,  and  Ntmea,  and 
we  find  Talmudists,  such  as  Berchia  H^evi, 
Abraham  b^-David,  etc  The  fame  of  the  Tal- 
mudists of  Germany,  especially  those  of  Mainz 
and  Rwmsburg,  was  very  great.  Among  the 
most  illustrious  Jewish  writers  of  this  period 
belonging  to  that  country  are  Simeon,  the  com- 

?iler  of  the  Mldraahic  collection  known  aa  the 
'olfctit,  Joseph  Kara,  and  Petahya.  Only  a  few 
names  belong  to  Cte«eoe  and  Asia;  -  still  tiie 
Karaite  Jews  had  a  T<«y  able  writer  in  Jnda 
Hadassi  (1148). 

The  tenth  period  (from  1204  to  1492)  bears 
manifest  traces  of  the  influence  exercised  by 
Maimonides.  Literary  activity  showed  itself 
partiy  in  the  sphere  of  theologicoexegetic  phi- 
ioeophy;  partly  in  the  elaboration  of  the  national 
law.  Wiui  the  growth  of  a  rdigious  mystidsm 
there  also  Sprang  np  a  war  of  t^inimis  betwes 
Talmudists,  phukMophns,  and  cabftlista.  Tlw 
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most  celebrated  JewB  of  this  period  lived  in 
Spain,  later  in  Portugal,  Provence,  and  Italy. 
To  Spain  belong  (in  the  thirteenth  century) 
the  poet  J^uda  al-Hansi,  etc.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  a  decline  is  noticeable.  Books  written 
in  Hebrew  were  printed  at  Izar  in  Aragon 
(I486),  at  Zamora  <1487)»  and  at  Lilbon 
(1489).  During  this  epoch  the  chief  omamentB 
of  Jewish  literature  in  Lan^edoc  were  Hoses 
ben-Abraham,  David  Kitnchi,  Jeruham,  Faris- 
K>1,  Isaac  Nathan,  the  author  of  the  Hebrew 
Concordance.  In  Italy,  Jewish  scholars  em- 
ployed themselves  with  the  tnuutation  of  AriUl>io 
and  Latin  works.  Works  of  an  Bsthetic  charac- 
ter were  written  by  Immanuel  ben-Solomon, 
the  auOior  of  tiie  flnt  Hdirew  stnmeti,  and  by 
Moses  de  RieU  (bom  1389),  who  wrote  a  He- 
brew imitation  of  the  Dwitta  OommwUa.  It  was 
that  the  first  Hebrew  books  were  printed, 
at  R^Kio,  1475;  Pieve  di  Sacoo,  1476;  Uantaa, 
1476;  *'errara,  1477.  In  France  mention  may 
be  made  of  the  collectors  of  the  Tosi^ihot,  Moaes 
de  Couoy  and  Jehiel  ben-Joseph.  Germany  pro- 
duced a  multitude  of  writers  on  the  Law,  such 
«8  Eleazar  H^eri,  Meyer  of  Bothenbnig,  Asher, 
laserUn,  Lippmann.  Most  of  the  aztant  ^>Tew 
manoBcriptB  belong  to  this  period,  but  a  gnat 
part  of  medinval  Jewish  literature  lies  sml  tm* 
printed  in  the  libraries  of  Europe, 

The  Oeventh  period  (1492  to  1766)  is  marked 
by  erudition  in  many  fields  aud  some  noteworthy 
advances  by  radical  thinkers.  In  Italy  and  the 
East  (1492),  in  Germany  and  Poland  (1660), 
as  well  as  in  Holland  (1020),  Jewish  scholars 
worked  printing  presses,  while  numerous  an- 
th<mi  wrote  in  Hebrew,  lAtln,  Spanish,  Porta- 
guese,  Italian,  and  Jndno-Gemmn.  Some  of 
the  most  eminent  theologians,  philosophers,  ju- 
rists, historians,  mathematieians,  poets,  conunen- 
tators,  lexicographers  and  grammarians  of  this 
period  among  tite  orthod(^  Jews  were  leaao 
Abrabanel,  Elia  Miahrahi,  I.  Arama,  J.  Hablb. 
Elias  Levita,  Obadiah  Sfomo,  Joseph  Cohen, 
Gedalia  ibn-Yahya,  Sal.  Usque,  Asaria  de  Rossi, 
David  de  Pomis,  David  Gaas,  Isaac  TroU, 
I.  Luria,  J.  Caro,  M.  Alshech,  M.  Jaf6,  J.  Heller, 
I.  Aboab,  Manasseh  ben-Israel,  David  Conforte, 
Leo  da  Modena,  B.  Musaphia,  J.  Eybescbfltz, 
D.  Oppenheimer,  J.  Emden,  and  M.  C.  Luzsatto. 
A  bold  thinker,  who  met  with  a  sad  fate  because 
of  his  opposition  to  accepted  beliefs,  was  Uriel 
da  Coflta,  and  the  gr«itest  philosopher  the 
Jewish  people  has  produced  was  Baruch  Spi- 
noza, whose  influence  for  a  long  time  was  felt 
more  strongly  in  the  Christian  world  than  in 
Jewry. 

The  twelfth  period  extends  from  1766  to  the 
present  time.  Encouraged  1^  the  spirit  'of  tiie 
eighteenth  century,  Moses  Mendelssohn  opened 
to  his  coreligionists  a  new  era  which,  as  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  firat  manifested  itself  in  the  na- 
tional literature.  Its  character,  contents,  ex- 
pression, and  even  its  phraseology,  were  changed. 
Poetry,  language,  philology,  crmcism,  education, 
history,  and  lit^tnre  have  been  eamestfy  cul- 
tivated. Among  the  llhistrions  names  of  tiie 
early  part  ^f  this  period  may  be  mentioned  Eze- 
Landau,  Elias  Wilna,  J.  Berlin,  Mendels- 
sohn, Maimon,  Bendavid,  Beer,  Euchel,  Benzebh, 
8.  Dubno;  but  the  real  foundation  for  the  work 
of  the  modem  critical  school  was  laid  by  L. 
Zunz,  whose  Ootteadienttliche  yortrdge  der 
Juden  {Berlin,  1832;  2d  ed.,  Frankfort,  1892) 
brought  light  for  the  first  time  into  the  history 
of  the  Midrashio  literature,  and  whose  woria 
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on  the  rdigiouB  poetry  of  the  Jews  have  served 
as  a  basis  for  all  later  scholars.  He  was  ably 
seconded  by  8.  L.  Rapoport,  N.  Krochmal, 
M.  Jost,  8.  D.  Luzsatto,  and  M.  Steinschneider. 
Among  those  who  have  continued  the  work  done 
by  Zunz  may  be  mentioned  A.  Geiger,  L.  Dukes, 
M.  Saishs,  8.  Monk,  Re^o,  Z.  Frankel,  L.  LOw, 
H.  Qnet^  D.  Rosin,  M.  Jod,  A.  Jellinek, 
W.  Bacher,  J.  Derenbourg,  8.  Buber,  M.  Kay- 
serling,  M.  Ofidemann,  D.  Kaufntann,  A.  Neu- 
bauer,  A.  Berliner,  D.  Chowlson,  A.  Harkavy, 
8.  Schechter,  laidor  Loeb,  Marcus  Jaatrow,  Mor- 
ris Jastrow,  Gnstav  Gottbeil,  J.  R.  Qottheil, 
Eaufmann  EcUer,  Emil  Hineh,  and  C.  O. 
Montefiore. 

A  great  influence  has  also  been  exerted  by  the 
Jourrala  and  periodicals  which  in  part  are  de- 
voted to  purety  literary  questions  and  in  part 
treat  of  nligiona  and  practical  affairs.  One  of 
the  first  of  these  was  the  Meaeaef  (Collector) 

Sublished  by  the  circle  which  mthered  aroimd 
[endelaeohn.  L.  PhUippson  in  Bonn,  A.  G^ger 
in  Berlin,  Szanto  in  Wenna,  Lehmann  in  Mainz, 
Fflrst  in  Leipriff,  and  I.  M.  Wise  in  Cincinnati 
were  among  we  pioneers  in  modem  Jewish 
JoumalisuL  Theiy  nave  been  f  cdlowed  1^  a  boat 
of  others.  The  leading  periodicals  are  Z.  Fran- 
kel's  Monattaakrift  fUr  die  Oetohiohte  der  Jvdem 
(Breelan,  1861  et  seq.);  Monvtnt^ft  fUr  die 
WiueMohaft  dee  Judenthwns  (Beriin,  1883  et 
seq.);  Revue  dea  Etudea  Juivea  (Puis,  1879 
et  seq.) ;  Jetoieh  Quarterly  Revimo  (London, 
1888  et  seq.),  new  series  (Philadelphia,  1910 
et  seq.) ;  Jewiah  Review  (London,  1010  et 
seq.).  Besides  these  periodicals  memtion  shonld 
olw  be  made  of  the  powerful  inflnenee  exoted 
by  the  /eipislk  SnoyiOopiBdia  edited  Iridore 
Singer  (New  York,  1901-06). 

^ere  is  no  conntir.  in  Europe  which  does  not 
count  Jews  among  uie  foranoet  representatives 
of  its  intellectual  pTogrea.  In  Germany  some 
of  the  greatest  professors  at  the  universities 
and  academies  have  been  Jews.  The  list  includes 
the  names  of  Gans,  Senary,  Weil,  Benfey,  Ber- 
nays,  Stahl,  Derenbourg,  Valentin,  J.  Kauf- 
mann,  Spitzer,  Lazarus,  Herz,  Steinthal,  and 
Barth.  To  these  may  be  added  Brtel,  (>ppert, 
H.  W^,  Salomon  Reinach,  Th.  Reinach,  8. 
Munk,  and  H.  Derenbourg  in  France,  Syl- 
vester in  Ei^and,  G.  Brandes  in  Denmark, 
D.  H.  MQller  in  Austria,  8.  D.  Luzzatto  in  Ital^, 
and  I.  Goldzifaer  in  Hungary.  Conspicuous  in 
literatnre  and  the  various  fine  arts  are  tiie 
names  of  Heinrich  Heine,  Ludwig  BOrae,  Rahd 
Levin  (Varahagra),  Berthold  Auerbach,  Marens 
Hers,  Jules  Janln,  iSax  Nordau,  Israel  Zai^will, 
Mark  Antokolski,  James  Darmesteter,  Catnlle 
M^d^,  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  Hal4vy, 
Waldtenfd,  Meyerbeer,  Moscheles,  Joachim, 
Rubinstein,  Wieniawski,  Grisi,  Costa,  Rachel, 
Dawison,  Dessoir,  Bernhardt. 

BibUography.  For  anthropolc^cal  and 
ethnographical  information,  tiie  following  works 
may  be  mentioned,  some  of  which  also  contain 
valuable  material  upon  other  topics:  the  gen- 
««1  works  of  Brinton,  Lombroso;  and  Ripley; 
Fligier,  "Zur  Anthropologic  der  Semiten,"  in  the 
MitteUungen  der  anthropologiachen  Oeaellaohaft 
in  Wien  (Vienna,  1880) ;  Andree,  Zur  Volka- 
kunde  der  Juden  (Bielefeld,  1881) ;  Blechmann, 
Ein  Beitrage  zur  Antlmypologie  der  Juden  (Dor- 
pat,  1882) ;  Wolf,  Die  Juden  (Vienna,  1883) ; 
Qoldstein,  "Introduction  &.  I'etude  anthropolo- 
gique  des  Juifs,"  in  the  Revue  ^Anthropologie 
(Paris.  188S);  Jacobs,  "On  the  Racial  Charac- 
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teriaiics  of  Modern  Jews"  and  "The  Comparative 
Distribution  of  Jewish  Ability,"  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Cheat  Britain 
and  Ireland  (London,  1886);  id.,  Btudiea  in 
Jetoiah  Statistics  (ib.,  1891);  Alsberg,  Rassen- 
miaahung  im  Judentum  (Berlin,  1891);  Lu- 
achan,  "Die  anthropologische  Stellung  der  Jo- 
den,"  in  the  OorrespondauiblaU  der  dmtt$ehm 
cnthropologischen  Gesellsohaft  ( Brunswick, 
1882) ;  Jacques,  "Types  juifs,"  in  the  Revue  des 
Etudes  Juives  (Paris,  1893).  For  Hebrew  his- 
tory and  religion  and  the  postbiblical  period  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  histories  of 
Stade,  Kittel  (2d  ed.,  Gotha,  1909-12),  Qutbe, 
Buhl,  ComiU,  KObler,  Klostermann,  Wellhausen 
(7th  ed.,  Berlin,  1914),  Renan,  Piqienbring, 
and  Kent  represent  modem  scholarship.  Eduard 
Meyer,  in  Entstehung  des  Judentums  (Halle, 
1896)  and  Die  Israeliten  (ib.,  1906),  deals  with 
two  important  periods;  for  a  later  period  cf. 
Schlatter,  Oeschichte  Israels  von  Alexander  dem 
Orossen  bis  Hadrian  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1906). 
For  the  general  history  of  the  Jews,  but  chiefly 
for  the  period  after  70  ajd.,  the  most  compre- 
hensive work  is  Graetz,  Oeschichte  der  Juden 
von  den  SUesien  Zeiten  bis  auf  die  Qegemoart 
(11  vols.,  Berlin,  1854-75;  abridged  Ehig.  ed., 
5  Tola.,  Philaddphia,  1873),  but  Jost,  Qesohiehte 
der  Israeliten  seit  der  Zeit  der  Makkab&er  bis 
auf  unsere  Zeit  (10  vols.,  Berlin,  1820-47),  still 
possesses  independent  value.  Other  general  his- 
tories are  Heinrich  Ewald,  Oeschichte  des  Volkes 
Israel,  to  the  time  of  Bar  Cochba  (7  vols.,  3d  ed., 
G{(ttingen,  1864-78;  Eng.  trans.,  6  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1869-74),  and  H.  H.  Milman,  The  History 
of  the  Jews  (rev.  ed.,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1900). 
There  are  briefer  histories  by  Qeiger,  Cassel, 
and  Graetz.  Useful  compends  are  Lady  Magnus, 
Outlines  of  Jetoish  History  (Philadelphia,  1890), 
and  Reinach,  Histoire  des  Israilites,  witii  bibli- 
ography (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1902).  The  beat 
sketches  are  by  James  Darmesteter,  Coup  d^ceil 
*nr  Vhistoire  du  peuple  juif  (Paris,  1881;  Eng. 
trans,  in  Selected  Essays  of  James  Darmesteter, 
Boston,  1806),  I>id>now,  Die  judisohe  Oeiohtokte 
(Berlin,  1808),  and  Philippson,  Tfeueste  Oe- 
tohiohte  des  jUdisohen  Volkes  (ib.,  1008).  Con- 
sult also  the  Hebrew  archaeologies  of  Nowack 
and  Benzinger  (3d  ed.,  Tttbingen,  1907) ;  A.  P. 
Stanley,  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish 
Church  (3  vols.,  London,  1864-76;  3  vols.,  New 
York,  1901-02) ;  Goldziher,  Der  Mythos  bei  den 
Hebrdem  (Leipzig,  1876) ;  Hommel,  Die  Semiten 
«nd  ihre  Bedeutw^g  f&r  Kultwrg^dUohie  (ib., 
1881 ) ;  id..  Die  vorsemitisohm  Kvlturen  «• 
Aegypten  und  Babylonien  (ib.,  1882);  Benan, 
Le  judaisme  comme  race  et  oomme  r^gUm 
(Paris,  1883);  Monteflore,  Lectures  on  the 
Origin  and  Orototh  of  Religion  as  Illustrated  by 
the  Religion  of  the  Anment  Hebrews,  Hibbert 
Lectures  (London,  1803) ;  Leroy  Beaulien, 
IsraSl  chez  les  nations  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1893; 
trans.,  New  York,  1805) ;  Edersheim,  History  of 
the  Jewish  Jfation  (London,  1896);  Barton, 
A  Sketch  of  Semitic  Origins  (New  York,  1902) ; 
Schflrer,  Oeschichte  des  j&dischen  FoIIbes  mi 
Zeitalt^  Jesu  Ckristi  (4th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1901- 
11;  Eng.  trans.,  5  vols..  New  York,  1896); 
I.  Abrahams,  Jevnsh  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages 
(London,  1896).  For  special  periods  and  places 
the  works  are  exceedingly  numerous.  The  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned:  Wertheimer,  Oe- 
sehiehte  der  Juden  in  Oesterreich  (L^zig, 
1842) ;  Undo,  History  of  the  Jews  of  5pat»  and 
Portugal   (L(mdon,  1848);  Derenbourg,  Easai 


sur  I'histoire  et  la  g6ographie  de  la  Palestiite 
(Paris,  1867) ;  Bfidarride,  Les  Juifs  en  France, 
en  Italie  et  en  Espagne  ( 3d  ed..  ib.,  1867 ) : 
Gfidemann,  Oeaohiohte  des  Ersfiehungswesens 
und  der  Cultur  der  abmdliindiieohM  Judem 
(5  vols.,  Vienna,  1873-91);  Qoldschmidt,  Oe- 
aohiohte der  Judem  tn  Englamd,  part  i  ( Berlin, 
1886);  Scherer,  BeiMlge  mar  Oeschichte  des 
Judenreehtes  im  Mittelalter,  toL  i  (Leipug, 
1001) ;  Abbott,  Israel  in  Europe  (London, 
1005).  For  the  United  States  the  publicatimui 
of  the  American  Jewish  Historical  Society 
(Baltimtore,  1893  et  seq.)  may  be  consulted,  and 
for  Germany  those  of  the  Gesellsehaft  fOr  die 
Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Deutschland  (Berlin, 
1886  et  seq.)'  Anti-Semitism  has  prodnoed  • 
ToIuminoOB  literature.  A  bibliograpny  to  1886 
will  be  found  in  Jacobs,  The  Jewish  Question 
(London,  1886).  The  Mitteihmgon  aus  dem 
Verein  zur  Abwehr  des  Antisemitismue  (wedcly, 
Berlin,  1891  et  seq.)  is  a  contemporary  faisto^ 
of  the  movement.  Consult,  for  uie  anti-Jewish 
side:  Rohling,  Der  Talmu^ude  (Mflnster, 
1871) ;  Heinrich  Von  Treitsehke,  Ein  Wort  iOter 
wuer  Judmtum  (2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1880) ;  StOdcer. 
Das  modeme  Judentum  (ib.,  1880) ;  Von  Hart- 
mann.  Das  Judentum  in  Oegemoart  und  Zuhunft 
(Leipzig,  1886) ;  Drumont,  La  France  juvoe 
(Paris,  1886) ;  Burton,  The  Jew,  the  Oypsy, 
and  eUIslam  (New  York,  1808).  In  defense  of 
the  Jews :  Mommsen,  Auch  ein  Wort  Hber  unser 
Judentum  (Berlin,  1880) ;  Franz  Delitssch, 
Sohachmatt  den  BlutlUgnem  Rohling  und  Justus 
(Erlangen,  1883) ;  Lazan,  Oontre  I'antis^mitieme 
(Paris,  1896);  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Les  docMnes 
de  haine  (ib.,  1002).  For  Jewish  litmtnr^ 
consult:  Stelnschneider,  Jewith  LUeratura 
(London,  1857);  Zunz,  Die  synagogale  Poesie 
des  Mittelaltera  (Berlin,  1855-50),  which  com- 
bines with  the  treatment  of  the  poetry  a  history 
of  the  cruelties  of  the  Middle  Ages;  the  other 
writings  of  Zunz  are  also  of  much  value;  Ear- 
peles,  Oeaohiohte  der  jUdischen  Litteratur  (Ber- 
lin, 1886) ;  id.,  Jetoish  Literature  and  Other 
Essays  (Philadelphia,  1806);  Deotech,  The 
T'olrnvd  (ib.,  1805);  Arstoe  Darmesteter.  The 
Talmud  (ib.,  1807);  Abrahams,  Chapters  on 
Jeieish  Literature  (ib.,  1800) ;  Lazarus,  The 
Ethics  of  Judaism,  English  translatiMi  by  Hen- 
riette  Szold  (ib.,  1000).  The  American  Jewish 
Year  Book,  edited  by  Cyrus  Adier  (ib.,  1899 
et  seq.),  gives  much  valuable  information,  and 
the  great  Jewish  Encydopadia  (12  vols..  New 
York,  1001-06)  is  a  comprdienaiTe  work. 

JJfiWB,  ExoHBQms  <»■  THB.  In  early  En^^ish 
history  the  Jews  did  not  form  ad  int^jral  part 
of  the  body  politic,  but  constituted  a  spe^I  sta- 
tus, dependent  directly  upon  the  crown  and  sob- 
ject  to  any  restrictions  and  exactions  the  King 
might  impose  upon  them.  In  1194  proctors  or 
judges  were  appointed  to  deal  with  cases  in 
which  Jews  were  concerned.  In  l^e  thirteenth 
century  these  oflteials  presided  over  the  ex* 
chequer  chamber  set  spM-t  for  Jewish  revenue 
and  accounts  and  were  sometimes  known  as 
"justiciars  deputed  to  the  chai^  of  the  Jews," 
sometimes  aa  "justiciars  of  the  exchequer  of  the 
Jewry."  In  their  judicial  capacity  these  fa- 
cials tried  offenses  in  which  non-Jews  woold 
have  had  to  appear  before  the  King's  ordinary 
justices;  they  also  decided  civil  suits  between 
Jews,  or  between  Jews  on  the  one  hand  and 
Christians  on  the  other.   Aa  fiscal  ofllcials,  they 

S resided  ovot  the  exchequer  chamber  of  the 
ewB  and  saw  that  all  claima  which  the  King 
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had  against  Jews,  or  arUiog  out  of  traiuae- 
tioQB  in  which  Jews  were  involved,  were  pre- 
sented and  enforced.  They  provided  the  sheriff 
of  each  couoty  with  lists  of  the  sums  which  he 
was  expected  to  collect  from  the  Jews ;  the^  kept 
records  of  royal  claims  on  the  Jews  and  their 
debtors  and  adminifltered  property  that  came 
into  the  King's  hands  on  aoeount  of  the  Jews. 
In  the  first  instance  the  Jewish  revenue  was 
paid  bito  the  great  exchequer,  whence  it  was 
fa-ansferred  to  the  exchequer  of  the  Jews,  to  be 
kept  until  the  King  needed  it.  The  institution 
diwippeared  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
ODder  Edward  I. 

JEWS'BUBT,  Oekaldihc  Ekdsob  (1812-SO). 
An  English  noveUst.  She  was  bom  at  Meaeham, 
Derbyshire,  and  was  the  daughter  of  a  Manches- 
ter merchant.  6ha  was  left  motherleui  at  an 
early  age  and  was  educated  1^  her  diter  Maria 
Jane  (afterward  Mra.  Fletcher),  a  popular  au- 
thor. An  early  acquaintance  with  Thomas 
Carlyle  and  his  wife  and  other  literary  and 
artistic  celebrities  helped  to  develop  her  powers, 
and  her  first  novel,  Zoe,  the  History  of  Two 
lAvea  (1846),  was  the  forerunner  of  a  succession 
of  works,  which  include:   The  Half  Sigtera 

(1848);  Marian  Withara  (1851);  The  History 
of  an  Adopted  Child  (18S2);  Angela,  or  the 
IPine  Foreat  in  the  Alpa  (186S) ;  Oanttanoe  Her- 
hert  (1866) ;  The  Sorrowa  of  OanHUtv  (1866) ; 
i^M  or  Wrong  (1850). 

JEWSBiraY,  Mabia  Janz  (1800-33).  An 
English  author,  bom  at  Meaaham,  Derbyshire, 
sister  of  the  preceding.  At  the  age  of  18  she 
b^n  to  write  poetry  for  the  newspapers  of  Man- 
cheater,  where  she  lived.  Her  first  prose  work, 
Phantaamagoria,  or  Sketohea  of  Life  and  Oharao- 
«er,  was  published  in  Leeds  ( 1824) .  It  was  fol- 
lowed 1^  Letter*  to  the  Young  (1828) ;  Laj/a  of 
Leisure  Hours  (1829);  The  Three  Historiea — 
of  an  Enthusiast,  a  Nonchalant,  and  a  Realist 

(1830).  She  married  the  Rev.  William  K. 
Fletcher  (1832),  chaplain  to  the  East  India 
Company,  and  died  of  cholera  in  a  little  more 
than  a  year  after  she  had  gone  with  Mm  to 
India. 

JEWS-HABF  {Jew  +  harp,  in  allnaion  to 
the  use  of  the  harp,  as  David's  harp,  among 
the  Jews).  A  simple  musical  instrument,  made 
of  metal.  It  is  held  between  the  teeth,  and  the 
sound  is  produced  by  the  inhaling  and  ejecting 
of  the  air  from  the  lungs,  while  at  the  same 
time  an  elastic  tongue  or  spring,  which  is  fixed 
in  the  middle  of  the  frame,  is  set  into  vibration 
1^  being  twitched  by  the  finger.  It  is  an  old 
invention,  being  mentioned  hy  Prttorins  in  his 
Organographia  (1619)  under  the  name  of  crem- 
bafum. 

JEW'S  KALLOW.  An  annual  potherb.  See 

COBCHOBUS. 

JBWS'-THOBN.  A  spiny  Old  World  shmb 
which  bears  an  edible  fruit.   See  Jujttbe. 

JEZ-BLASE,  Sophia  (1840-1012).  An 
English  physician,  bora  at  Bri^^ton.  She  was 
a  tutor  in  maUemai^es  at  Queen's  College,  Lon- 
don,  in  1868-61.  She  then  traveled  in  Europe 
and  America,  became  interested  in  the  medical 
education  of  women,  and  in  1866  be^n  the 
study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Lucy  Sewall  in 
Boston.  Returning  to  England  in  1868,  she 
matriculated  in  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  the  following  year,  but  was  not 
permittM  to  finish  the  course,  although  she 
eontested  the  action  of  the  tmivendly  autiiori- 
ties  in  the  law  courts.  She  was  a  leader  in 
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opening  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for 
Women  in  1874.  Her  own  medical  education 
she  completed  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  receiv- 
ing the  de^ee  of  M.D.  in  1877.  At  Edinburgh 
she  opened  a  Dispensary  for  Women  and  Chil- 
dren in  1878,  the  Cottage  Hospital  in  1885,  and 
in  1886  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine  for 
Women,  of  which  she  was  dean  until  her  retire* 
ment  in  1899.  She  is  author  of  American 
Bohools  and  Colleges  (1866);  Medical  Women 
(1872;  2d  ed.,  1886);  Care  of  InfanU  (1884; 
2d  ed..  1903). 

JEYBOBE,  jt-pftr'.  Another  spelling  for  the 
name  of  a  native  State  of  India,  and  its  capltaL 
See  Jaipub^ 

JEZEBEL  (Heb.  'leehel).  The  daughter  of 
Ethbaal,  King  of  Tyre,  and  wife  of  Ahab,  King 
of  IsraeL  Adah's  marriage  with  a  IVrian  prin- 
cess (1  Kings  xvi.  31)  was  a  political  devies 
to  insure  the  alliance  with  Tvre.  As  a  symbol 
of  the  alliance,  a  t^ple  to  Baal  Melkart,  the 
god  of  Tyre,  seems  to  have  been  built.  The  wor- 
ship of  this  god  was  probably  very  similar  to 
the  Baal  cult  that  already  flourished  in  Israel 
and  not  very  different  from  the  Yahwe  cult  as 
it  was  then  practiced.  To  a  later  age  the  act 
of  Ahab  in  martying  a  "Canaanltiu"  woman 
appeared  as  a  honous  offense,  and  aeeordinn^ 
both  Ahab  and  Jezebel  are  represented  in  Kings 
and  Chronicles  in  the  most  unfavorable  light. 
In  Ahab's  reign  a  strong  movement  led  by  Elijah 
(q.v.)  againrt  the  Baal  cult  set  in,  and  Jezebel 
is  represented  as  having  been  one  of  the  strong- 
est and  bitterest  opponents  of  Elijah.  Hence 
the  later  biblical  writers  cannot  find  enough  to 
say  against  her.  She  is  represented  as  crael, 
intent  upon  exterminating  the  prophets  of 
Yahwe,  and  is  made  reeponrible  for  the  murder 
of  Naboth  (q.v.).  These  chai^ies  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  borne  out  by  the  evidence  when 
a  careful  textual  and  historical  erlticimn  has 
been  applied.  She  survived  her  husband  for  14 
years  and  was  murdered  (2  Kings  ix.  30-37) 
by  Jehu  (q.v.)  at  the  time  that  he  seized  the 
throne  of  the  northem  kingdom  (c.843  B.C.). 
Consult  the  histories  of  Israel,  and  Schmidt, 
The  Sins  of  Jesebel,"  In  Joumdl  of  Biblioal 
Literature  (Boston,  1916).  See  Ahab. 

JBZI'BAH  (Heb.  sefer  yestrOh),  or  Book  of 
Cbeation.  One  of  the  chief  cabalistic  books  of 
the  Jews,  containing  a  mystical  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  universe.    See  Cabbau. 

JZZBEEL,  j6K^r6-ei  (Heb.  yinr^el,  Ood  sows). 
A  town  of  ancient  Palestine  in  the  territoir  of 
Issacfaar  (JoiA.  xix.  18)  (Map:  Palestine,  Cf  2). 
Near  was  fou|^t  the  battle  in  which  Saul  fdl 
(1  Sam,  xxlx.  1  et  seq.).  ^e  town  contained  a 
palace,  which  was  the  residence  of  Ahab  and 
Jezebel  (I  Kings  xviii.  46-46;  2  Kings  ix.  30). 
After  their  time  it  was  deserted.  In  the  time 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was  known  under  the 
names  Esdraela  and  Stradela,  and  in  the  history 
of  the  Crusades  we  meet  with  it  as  Parvum 
Oerinuffl.  The  modem  Arabic  name  of  the  place 
is  Zerin;  it  cMttains  onfy  dif^t  ruins,-  of  little 
interest 

JHANSI,  jan'si.  The  headquarters  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name.  United  Provinces,  India, 
60  miles  northeast  of  the  city  of  Gwalior  (Map; 
India,  D  4).  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  fr<Ha 
18  to  30  feet  high,  6  to  12  feet  thick,  and  4% 
miles  in  circuit.  The  town  is  important  as  the 
central  junction  of  four  lines  of  the  Indian 
Midland  Railway  system.  It  has  manufactures 
of  sillc,  rugs,  and  brassware.    Tb»  large  rail- 
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way  ghopfl  anploy  more  thui  2000  haods.  It  is 
the  centre  for  agricultural  produeta  of  the  dia- 
trict.  Pop.,  1901,  66,724;  1911.  70,208.  The 
formidable  fort  on  an  elevated  rock,  command- 
iDg  the  city  and  surrounding  country,  belongs  to 
the  British  government. — Jhansi  Naoab&d,  with 
the  civil  station  and  military  cantonment  (pop., 
SOOO),  adjoins  the  city  and  la  the  capital  of  uie 
British  Distriet  of  Jhanai  in  tiie  Allahabad  di- 
ridon,  Northweat  ProTinces.  The  European  gar- 
rison was  massacred  during  the  mutiny  of  1857, 
and  Jfaansi  was  only  recovered  the  following 
year  after  a  siege  of  12  days  and  a  large  loss 
of  life.   

THTTi  je^dm,  or  JHELTTM.  The  an- 
cient Hydaspes,  the  weatemmoat  of  the  five 
rivers  of  the  Punjab,  India.  Its  source  ia  at 
Vemag  in  Kashmir,  12  nOlea  east  of  giahabad, 
where  it  issues  from  an  octagonal  tank  in  a 
garden  fed  by  springs  fnxn  the  Bunihal  Pass 
in  the  Weston  Himalayas  (Map:  India,  B  2). 
Its  course  is  northwest  past  Islamabad  and 
Srinagar  to  the  Wulur  Lake,  whence  it  flows 
•outhweat  through  the  Barambnla  Pass  and 
again  northwest  to  Mazufurubad.  Here  it  bends 
directly  southward  and  forms  the  boundary  of 
Kashmir  and  the  Punjab  to  Jhelam,  ^ere  it 
assumes  a  southwesterly  trend  and,  ctnitinuing 
past  Jal^pur,  Pind  Dadan  Khan,  Bhera,  Shah- 
pur,  and  Shahiml,  joins  the  Chenab  below 
Kadirpur  after  a  course  of  480  miles.  It  is  navi- 
gable Dy  river  craft  for  the  n-eater  part  of  its 
course  and  abounds  in  fleh.  On  its  banks  Alex- 
ander the  Oreat  built  a  war  fleet  and  fought  a 
battle  with  Porus.  It  is  an  important  Hima- 
layan example,  in  its  pathway  through  Kashmir, 
of  A  vide  and  fertile  plain  made  by  a  locally 
aggrading  stream  which  has  caused  a  vaat  de- 
posit  of  alluvinm  and  mudi  meandering. 

JSEBUNO,  yaMng,  Hebmahit  ton  (1850- 
).  A  German  naturalist  in  Brazil.  A  son 
of  the  jurist,  Rudolf  von  Jherin^,  he  waa  bom 
in  Kiel  and  was  educated  at  Oieasen,  Leipzig, 
Berlin,  and  GSttin^en.  He  waa  privatdocent  at 
Eriangen  and  Leipzig  until  1880,  when  he  went  to 
Brazir  There  he  l>ecame  naturalist  of  the  Muaeu 
Naeional  in  Sio  de  Jan^ro  and  lain  director  of 
the  Huseu  Panllst*  in  ^o  Paulo.  The  name 
Amphineura  and  the  grouping  of  the  Neomenia, 
Cluetodenna,  etc.,  under  tnis  name  were  due  to 
him  (1876),  though  he  erroneously  included 
them  in  a  division  of  wonna;  and  his  work  in 
EoClogy,  paleontology,  and  anthropology  has  a 
particular  value  iKcause  of  hia  knowledge  of 
South  America.  He  edited  the  Reviata  do  Muaeu 
Pauliata  (1805  et  seq.)  and  wrote:  Verglei- 
ehende  Anatomie  des  fferveiMyafema  und  Phylo- 
genie  der  Mollusken  (1877) ;  Bio  CFrwuIe  do  SttI 
( 1885) ;  Anthropology  of  the  State  of  BMo  Paulo 
(2d  ed.,  1906). 

JHEBINQ,  Rudolf  von  (1818-^).  A  Ger- 
man legal  scholar,  bom  at  Anrich,  Hanover,  and 
educatwl  at  Heidelberg,  Munich,  GOttingen,  and 
Berlin.  He  became  instructor  at  Berlin  (1843) 
and  professor  at  Basel  (184S),  Rostock  (1846), 
Kiel  (1849),  Giessen  (1852),  Vienna  (1868), 
and  <30ttingen  (1872).  He  was  made  a  noble 
by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  in  1872.  Truned  in 
the  historical  school,  Jbering  forsook  it  for  a 
pbilos(»)hical  method  which  aimed  to  show  the 
psychological  develoj>ment  of  law  by  examples 
drawn  from  the  national  character  of  the  Ro- 
mans. This  was  in  direct  contravention  to 
Savigny's  method.  Jhering's  great  work  (un- 
flni^ed),  which  brought  him  rank  as  one  of  the 


foremost  of  nineteentii-eenttiry  authorities  on 
jurispmdence,  waa  Oeiat  deg  remitehm  Reekta 
auf  den  veraohiedenen  Stufen  aewer  Entwicke- 
Utng  (1862-65;  6th  ed.,  1907  et  seq.;  It.  trans, 
by  Bellavite).  He  publiahed  also:  ZwUreehta- 
fSlle  ohne  Entaoheidungen  (1847;  11th  ed^ 
1009);  Dia  Juriaftruderui  dea  tAgliohen  Lehena 
(1870;  13th  ed.,  1009;  Eng.  trana.  by  H.  Goudy, 
Law  m  DaUy  Life,  1004) ;  Der  iampf  uma  AooM 
(1872;  17th  e<L,  1010);  Der  Zwecfc  tm  Beckt 
(2  vols.,  1877-«3;  4th  ed.,  1904-05;  Eng.  trana. 
of  vol.  i  by  I.  Husik,  Law  aa  a  Meana  to  a» 
End,  1914) ;  Schera  und  Ernst  in  der  Juria- 

Cdene  (1886;  10th  ed.,  1900);  and  the  post- 
nous  EntwickelungBgeaeitichte  dea  romiacken 
Reohta  (1804),  and  Vorgeachit^te  der  Indoeuro- 
pier  (1804).  With  Karl  Qeiter  he  founded  in 
1866,  and  thereafter  edited,  the  JahrlHMier  fBr 
die  Dogmatik  dea  heutijgm  rdmia^ien  und 
deutachen  Privatreohta.  Consult:  A  Merkel,  R. 
von  Jhering  (Jena,  1893) ;  E.  Hurwica,  Rudatf 
von  Jhering  imd  die  deutache  Reohtawiaaen- 
achaft  (Berlin,  1011),  with  bibli^raphy;  Gus- 
tav  de  Sziszy-Schwarz,  *%udolf  Jheruw  et  son 
oeuvre,"  in  Revue  de  Eomgroie,  toL  xiT  (Buda- 
pest,  1013). 

JIB  (fnm  Dan.  gihha,  Swed.  gippa,  Dutch 
ffijpen,  to  torn  suddenly,  jibe).  A  triangular 
sail  which  is  set  on  the  jib  (toy,  a  rope  extending 
from  the  jib  boom  or  extren)i<7  of  the  bown>rit 
to  the  fore-topmast  head.  Nearly  all  sailing 
Teasels  larger  than  a  catboat  have  jibs,  the  ex- 
ceptions being  mostly  vessels  with  a  lateen  rig. 
The  forward  and  upper  side  of  a  jib  lies  along 
the  stay,  to  which  it  la  secured  by  hanka  or 
travelera,  and  is  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an 
angle  vanring  frran  30  to  60  d^reee.  The  after 
edgia  or  leeoh  is  more  nearly  Tertioalt  and  the 
foot  is  almost  horiaontal.  Tbe  jib  serves  to 
balance  the  effect  of  the  after  saila  and  keep  the 
ship's  head  from  coming  up  to  the  wind.  The 
/t&  boom  is  a  Bpar  projecting  frcnn  the  bow  of 
a  vessel  over  which  the  jib  la  set.  In  large 
sailing  ships  the  jib  boom  projecto  throu^  a 
hole  in  the  bowsprit  cap,  and  its  inner  end  or 
heel  is  secured  on  top  of  the  bowoprit.  Some- 
times there  is  a  fljfing  fib  hoom,  a  li^t  spar 
lying  partly  on  the  jib  boom,  to  which  it  ia  se- 
cured, and  projecting  beyond  it  to  ^ve  a  lead 
to  the  flying  jib  and  foreroyal  staya.  The  fljfing 
jib  is  a  sail  similar  to  the  jib,  but  smaller,  and 
is  set  on  the  flying  jib  stay.  The  fib  foreaail  is 
the  forestaysail  of  a  sloop.  The  jib  guy  is  a 
rope  giving  lateral  support  to  the  jib  Ixxmi.  It 
leads  from  the  head  of  the  latter  to  the  aid  of 
the  whisker  boom  and  thai  to  the  forecastle  nUL 
When  two  sails  are  set  between  the  fore-topmast 
stay  and  jib  stay,  th^  are  called  taner  and 
outer  jiba. 

*  The  jib  netting  is  a  network  with  meshes  4 
to  6  indies  across,  which  is  placed  under  the  jib 
boom  and  seized  to  the  whisker  Ikmhub  and  jib 
guys.  It  servee  to  keep  tite  jib  from  hanging 
down  into  the  water  when  hauled  down  and 
ia  a  aafegoard  to  the  men  furling  it  in  heavy 
weather.  The  jib  atay  is  a  rope  forming  part 
of  the  standard  riggii^  of  a  ship  and  aervea  to 
set  the  jib  upwt.  It  Ic*dfl  from  tne  fore-topmaat 
head  to  a  sheave  or  hole  in  the  outer  end  of  the 
jib  boom,  thence  under  a  cleat  on  the  dolphin 
striker  and  in  to  the  bow.  The  flying  jib  stay 
is  a  rope  similar  to  the  jib  stay,  but  leading 


from  the  fore-topgallant  masthead  to  the  end  of 
the  flying  jib  boom,  thence  to  the  dolphin  striker 
and  to  the  bow.  The  jib  topaoU  is  a  light  sail  on 
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the  topmaflt  stay  of  a  anuJl  Bohocuer  or  sloop. 
See  Satu 

JIBS.  To  shift  over  a  boom  malns^I  or 
spanker  when  the  wind  is  aft,  or  nearly  aft,  bo 
fjiat  the  wind  will  fill  it  on  the  other  side. 
When  the  sail  is  a  large  one,  the  sudden  change 
of  the  wind  pressure  from  one  side  to  the  other 
nsuallr  causes  the  vessel  to  heel  over  at  a  con- 
siderable angle,  and  if  the  operation  is  care- 
lessly done  in  a  strong  breeze  the  vessel  may 
capuce.  The  operation  of  wearing  in  a  small 
fore-ud-aft  rinfed  vessel  Is  usually  called  jibing, 
on  account  of  tne  jibing  of  the  mainsail.  Jibing 
the  spanker  is  of  rare  occurrence,  as  it  is  usually 
taken  in  when  the  wind  is  very  far  abaft  the 
beam.   

JIB<yA,  or  JIBOTA.  A  native  name  in 
Brazil  for  a  boa — more  particularly,  on  the 
Amazon,  the  thick-necked  boa.  See  Boa. 

JICABUXA,  He'Ui  T«ayft.  a  tribe  of  Atha- 
pascan stock  formerly  occupying  parts  of  Ari< 
zona  and  New  Mexico.  They  were  composed  of 
two  bands — ^tbe  Llanero  ranging  east  of  the 
Sio  Orande,  the  Ollero  to  the  west  Both  bands 
are  now  living  on  a  reservation  in  northern  New 
Mexico  and  number  694.  They  are  generally 
considered  a  division  of  the  Apache  (q.v.),  be- 
cause of  similarity  in  language,  but  have  always 
been  politically  independent.  Their  culture 
bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Plains 
Indians.  Consult  P.  E.  Ooddard,  "Jicarilla 
Apache  Texts,"  in  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Anthropolofftcal  Papers,  vol.  viii  (New 
York,  1011),  and  Id.,  IncKana  of  the  Southtoeat, 
in  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
"Handbook  Series,"  No.  2  (lb.,  1013).  See 
Indiaitb. 

JICHT,  ye'chta.    A  town  of  Bohemia.  See 

OrrsoHiN. 

JII>a>AH,  or  JEBDAH  (Ar.  Juddah).  The 
most  important  trading  port  on  the  Red  Sea, 
situated  on  the  coast  of  tiie  Hejaz,  Arabia, 
about  60  miles  west  of  Meoca  (Map :  Turkey  in 
Asia,  D  7).  It  is  a  well-built,  prosperous-look- 
ing walled  city,  with  wide  streets  and  fine  build- 
ings, the  chief  of  which  are  the  Oovemor's 
residence,  the  oustomhouBe,  the  mosques,  and  the 
fort.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  not  and  the 
water  supply  defective.  Jiddf^  was  formerly 
the  trading  centre  between  Arabia  and  Africa, 
and  its  annual  commerce  amounted  to  about 
$4,500,000,  but  now  is  less  than  one-quarter  of 
that  amount.  The  city  is  more  important  as  a 
landing  place  for  pilgrims  to  Mecca  than  a  trad- 
ing centre,  though  it  is  still  the  chief  market  for 
pearls,  mother-of-pearl,  black  coral,  coffee,  bal- 
sam, aromatic  herbs,  horses  and  donkeys,  and  a 
depot  for  Oriental  carpets  and  other  goods.  Two 
lines  of  steamers  connect  it  with  Suez,  the  Sues- 
Aden  boats  touch  her^  and  eonsolates  of  most 
of  the  powers  are  maintained.  More  than 
60,000  pilgrims  pass  through  the  city  yearly, 
and  outside  the  city  is  one  of  the  holy  places  of 
the  Moslem  world,  the  tomb  of  Eve.  During  the 
Wahhahite  wars  Jiddah  was  taken  by  the  Egyp- 
tians. Since  1840  it  has  belonged  to  Turkey. 
On  June  16,  1858,  Christian  missionaries  were 
murdered  in  the  city,  and  a  month  later  it  was 
besieged  for  three  days  by  an  English  man-of- 
war.  The  population  is  estimated  at  30,000  and 
is  exceedingly  heter<^;eneons. 

yiQt  or  OIGTTB,  zfa«g  (OF.,  Fr.  gigue,  jig, 
OSp.,  Olt.  giga,  fiddle,  from  MHG.  Ger. 
Geige,  led.  gigja,  fiddle).  The  name  of  a  short 
pleee  of  music  much  in  vogue  in  olden  times. 


of  a  joyful  and  lively  character,  and  in  |  or  |, 
also  in  oompouiid  time  (f ,  |,  eto.) ;  nsed  for- 
merly as  a  oanoe  tune.  It  oonsists  of  two  parts 
of  eight  bars  each,  and  the  shortest  notes  are 
quavers.  When  it  became  a  regular  part  of  the 
suite  (q.v.),  its  dimensions  were  extended.  It 
was  customary  to  close  all  suites  or  partitas 
with  a  gigue.  The  dance  is  rapid  and  irregular, 
and,  although  originally  a  form  of  country- 
dance,  has  been  modified  by  its  introduction  Into 
various  countries  until  SMTCely  anything  of  its 
early  charaettf  ronains. 

JIG.  A  device  for  separating  heavy  minerals 
of  an  ore  from  the  bamn  gangue  rock,  or  for 
separating  two  or  more  minerals  varying  con- 
siderably in  specific  gravity.  Hand  jigs  are 
used  on  small  operations  or  oy  prospectors,  and 
mechanical  ji^  for  larger  operations.  ThQ 
hand  jig  consists  of  a  sc^uare  box  having  a 
screen  mr  the  bottom;  this  box  is  suspended 
from  a  spring  pole  or  lever  in  a  larger  box 
containing  water;  a  charge  of  ore  is  Aoveled 
into  the  suspended  box,  and  an  up-and-down  or 
jigging  motion  imparted  to  it  through  the  spring 
pole.  The  heavy  ore  or  mineral  settles  to  the 
bottom,  and  lifter  rock  wbidt  rises  to  th6 
surface  is  removed  by  hand.  Mechanical  jigs 
consist  of  a  series  of  boxes  or  one  long  box 
separated  Into  from  three  to  six  independent 
compartments  by  cross  vertical  partitions;  each 
compartment  is  then  divided  into  two  sections 
by  a  longitudinal  vertical  partition  which  ex- 
tends frwa  the  top  of  the  box  to  a  depth  o| 
about  one-third  of  tite  hel^t  of  the  box;  this 
longitudinal  partition  permits  the  passage  of 
water  tietween  the  two  sections.  Cme  side  of 
each  compartment  is  then  fitted  with  a  fine 
screen  or  grating,  and  the  other  side  is  fitted 
with  a  plunger.  The  plunger  is  suspended  by 
a  steel  rod,  or  support,  from  an  eccentric  which 
revolves  around  a  central  longitudinal  shaft. 
Each  compartaient  is  then  filled  with  water; 
sized  ore  is  fed  to  the  screen  with  a  stream 
water  to  wash  the  surface  of  the  material  to 
succeeding  boxes;  and  the  central  shaft  is  then 
revolved,  causing  the  plungers  to  move  up  and 
down,  resulting  in  the  water  first  being  forced 
into  the  section  containing  the  ore  and  tiien 
being  sucked  back.  The  crushed  ore  is  raised 
en  masse  from  the  screen  bottom  by  the  force 
the  inter,  thereby  permitting  the  heavy 
minerals  to  foil  back  to  the  screen  in  advance  of 
the  lighter  ore  or  waste  rode.  This  conUaued 
action  of  the  plunger  results  in  layers  being 
formed  of  heavy  minerals  next  to  the  screen 
and  the  lighter  minerals  and  waste  on  Hie  sur- 
face; the  surface  material  is  washed  by  the  sur- 
face current  of  water  to  the  second  and  succeed- 
ing compartments.  The  minerals  which  have 
settled  are  drawn  from  each  ocanpartment 
through  an  antunatic  gate.  With  lead-zinc  sul- 
phide ores  in  a  siliceous  gangue  the  first  com- 
partment will  collect  and  discharge  practically 
pure  galena  (lead  sulphide),  which  is  the  heavi- 
est mineral;  the  second  compartment  will  dis- 
charge a  middlings  product  consisting  of  galema 
attadied  to  silica  and  galena  attached  to  blende 
(zinc  sulphide) ;  the  third  compartment  will 
discharge  practically  pure  blende;  the  fourth 
compartment  wUl  discharge  a  middlings  prod- 
uct of  blende  attached  to  silica;  and  the  fifth 
compartment,  a  very  low-grade  middlings  prod- 
uct. All  of  the  middlings  product  must  be  re- 
crushed,  sized,  and  re-treated.  From  the  tail 
end  of  the  c<»npartmettts  the  waste  rode  is 
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washed  away  by  the  surface  current  of  water. 
A  small  amount  of  water  is  fed  constantly  to 
the  plunger  side  of  each  cconpartaient.  Ibis 
type  IB  known  as  the  Hartz  jig. 

like  size  of  each  section  or  screen  area  varies 
greatly;  usually  it  is  10  to  12  inches  wide  by 
20  to  24  inches  long;  the  Cooley  jig,  used  in 
Joplin,  Mo.,  Is  18  to  24  inches  wide  by  24  to  36 
Inches  long.  The  Hancock  jig  dittvn  from  the 
Hartz  jig  in  that  the  screen  forms  tfaa  bottom 
of  a  movable  box  suspended  in  water  which  is 
raised  and  lowered  mechanically  by  supports 
connected  to  an  eccentric.  The  action  of  this 
jig  is  identical  to  that  of  the  Hartz  jig,  gives 
very  satisfactory  results,  and  has  a  large  ca- 
pacity. Various  types  of  jigs  are  manufactured, 
diffMing  in  methods  of  drawing  off  the  products 
and  in  design  of  eccentric,  but  the  principle  of 
separation  is  the  same  in  all  ^pes. 

With  heavy  ores  it  is  onstomaiy  to  feed  noth- 
ing over  about  %  inch  or  under  %o  inch; 
there  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this.  With  coal 
mixed  with  slate  the  lar^t  rise  is  vtmally  about 
inches.  The  preliminary  sizing  for  the 
moat  efficient  work  consists  of  separating  into 
such  sizes  that  the  smallest  grain  of  heavy  ma- 
terial will  settle  with  the  same  velocity  the 
largest  grain  of  light  mineral.  In  the  separa- 
tion of  blende  (zinc  sulphide)  from  quarts 
gangue  the  most  effldoit  results  are  obtained 
by  sidng  into  the  following  products:  coarse, 
^  to  ^  inch;  medium,  H  ^  %  inch;  and  fine 
size,  H  to  1/16  inch;  the  fine  size  is  often  fed  to 
concentrating  tables.    See  Obe  Dbbsbino. 

JTOOEB,  jlg^Cr  {corruption  of  oAtj^oe,  the  na- 
tive name),  or  Red  Buq.   See  Chickw,  2. 

JXLL.   See  Jack  and  Jill, 

JTM  CBOW.  A  negro  song  (1835)  intro- 
duced by  T.  D.  Rice  in  Louisvule,  Ky.,  and  at 
the  Adelphi  in  London. 

TnCstTEB,  HS-mft'nfts.   See  XuitNES. 

JIMfNES  DS  CISNEBOS,  Fbancisoo.  See 
XsmAitbz  db  Cisnbbos,  Fbancisoo. 

JIM£N£S  DiS  QXJESBPA.    See  Xiiriinz 

DB  QOBSADA. 

JTH£NEZ  SE  BASA,  d&  r&'oA,  RoDBloo 
(C.H70-1247).  A  Spanish  historian,  bom  prob- 
ably in  Navarra.  He  was  educated  in  I^aris, 
entered  the  Franciscan  Order,  and  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  in  1208.  Afterward  he  was 
made  Cardinal.  His  contemporaries  considered 
him  the  most  scholarly  cleric  in  the  world.  He 
wrote  at  the  bidding  of  St.  Ferdinand  of  Castile 
his  Historia  Oothioa  (so  named  by  him,  but 
more  commonly  called  Chronica  Rerum  Oea- 
tamm  in  Hiapania),  which  he  himself  trans- 
lated into  Castilian  as  the  Biftoria  de  lot  Oodoa 
(c.1241).  It  covers  the  time  from  the  invasion 
of  the  Goths  to  the  year  1243  and  was  exceed- 
ingly influential  in  the  world  of  letters. 

JIMUTT  TEN'TTO  (Sinico- Japanese,  Jimmu 
the  Emperor).  The  first  ruler  of  Japan,  and 
the  reputed  founder  of  the  line  of  mikados  that 
has  continued  to  the  present  time,  Yoshihito,  the 
Mikado  now  (1016)  on  the  throne,  being  the 
hundred  and  twenty-second  or,  according  to 
■ome,  the  hundred  and  twenty-third.  He  was 
■aid  to  have  been  a  descendant  in  the  fifth  de- 
gree of  Ten-sho  Dai-jin,  or  Amaterasn,  the  sun 
goddess.  His  reign  is  said  to  have  b^un  in 
the  year  660  B.C.  and  to  have  ended  in  581  b.c., 
after  having  conquered  all  his  enonies  in  the 
south  and  west  and  established  his  throne  in 
Yamato,  the  central  part  of  the  main  island 
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of  Japan.    There  he  married  a  lady  named 

Hime-tatara-isuzu-himeno-mikoto,  daiu^ter  of 
one  of  the  rulers  of  the  country.  He  IB  said  to 
have  died  at  the  age  of  137.  His  burial  place 
is  situated  on  an  isolated  hill  on  the  nor<  theast 
side  of  Mount  Unebi  in  Yamato.  His  anniversary 
is  February  11,  when  salutes  are  fired  in  his 
honor.  The  era  of  Jimmu  Tenno  is  that  from 
which  the  Js|>aneae  rei^n.  If  he  ever  existed, 
he  was  probably  one  of  the  early— or  perhuM 
the  earliest — Invaders  of  Japan,  entenng  the 
country  from  the  southwest. 

JIMSON  WEES.  A  weed  of  the  ni^tshade 
family.    See  STBAMonroH. 

JOraAL,  jin'gal  (Hind,  jangai,  Maratiii, 
jejdl,  swiv^  ^n).  A  long,  heavy  musket  or 
small  gun,  using  a  ball  weiring  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  or  more,  formerly  much  used  in  China 
and  Korea  and  still  onployed  to  s<»ne  extoit 
It  is  supported  when  being  aimed  by  an  iron 
crutch  pivoted  about  the  middle  oi  the  barrel. 
It  is  usually  breech-loading,  and  fitted  to  be 
chained  by  a  separate  brass  duunber  inserted 
into  the  bore  and  held  in  place  by  a  wedge* 
shaped  key. 

JINGLE,  Alfbed.   See  Pickwick  Club. 

JINOIiE  SHELIi.  A  species  of  AmrniM,  a 
bivalve  shell  related  to  the  oyster,  in  which  the 
upper  valve  is  convex,  smooth  or  rough,  while 
the  lower  valve  is  etmcave,  with  a  deep  rounded 
notch  in  front  of  the  cartilage  process;  the 
animal  is  anchored  by  a  plug  passing  through 
the  notch  in  the  lower  valve.  It  lives  attached 
to  oysters  and  other  shells,  and  these  are  modi- 
fied so  as  to  acquire  the  irregular  form  of  the 
surface  on  which  they  rest.  One  species  lives 
on  the  coast  of  northeastern  America;  but  the 
jingle  didl  proper  Is  a  lugger  golden-yellow 
speeies  frcsn  the  tropics. 

JIK'QOISU  (from  fingOf  petliaps  a  eormp- 
tion  at  St.  Oingulphvt,  or  a  corruption  of  Basque 
J^tkoOy  Jainkoa,  Jeinkoa,  contracted  from  Joim- 
goicoa,  Jangoiooa,  lord  of  the  h^h,  God).  A 
term  coined  from  the  ancient  slang  expression 
"by  Jingo,"  owing  to  an  incident  of  British  poli- 
tics in  1877,  when  England  was  undecided 
whether  to  interfere  forcibly  in  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey.  The  Liberals,  led  by  Glad- 
stone, were  in  favor  of  leaviiv  Turkey  to  itself, 
while  the  CSonservatives,  un&r  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  the  Premier,  were  determined  to  protect 
Turkey  from  Russia.  During  the  winter  of 
1877-78  the  excitement  in  London  became  in- 
tense, and  wherever  the  fighting  spirit  prevailed 
it  freely  found  vent  in  a  doggerel  first  sung  at 
a  music  hall : 

"W«  don^t  want  to  fight,  but  1^  Anm,  it  w«  do. 
W*  've  got  the  ahips,  «•  *vs  gat  to*  man,  ws      got  ths 

moDey  too." 

''J^ngol"  shouted  with  a  significant  csnphasis, 
was  derisively  cast  as  a  nickname  at  the  war- 
like party.  The  term,  corresponding  to  ''spread- 
eagldsm"  in  America  and  ^tauviniBme  in 
France,  has  ever  since  been  applied  to  the  war- 
like advocates  of  British  Imperial  sway  and 
has  been  taken  up  with  a  similar  meaning  in  the 
United  States.  0(msult  J.  A.  Hobson,  The  Ptg- 
ehology  of  Jingoitn  (London,  1901),  and  F.  H. 
S.  Ewott,  "The  Analysis  of  Jingo,"  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  voL  Ixxvii  (ib.,  1902). 

JINGO-KOGO,  jlo'gd-kygO  (Sintco-Japanese, 
Jingo  the  Empress).  A  i^ndaiy  nuer  of 
Japan,  named  Okinaga-Tarasni-Himc^  wife  of 
Chual  Tenno,  the  fourteenth  ICkado  <  191-200 
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AJ>.).  A  rebdlion  bavinK  broken  out  in  Kiushn, 
he  aet  out  to  suppress  it,  acoompaoied  by  his 
wife,  then  ^th  child.  He  died  in  camp,  a 
fact  which  she  snppmsed,  and,  having  appointed 
a  general  to  continue  the  war  there,  she  as- 
Burned  the  r^ncy,  assembled  another  great 
army,  and  fitted  out  a  fleet  to  invade  Korea. 
She  led  the  expedition  in  person,  and  so  formi- 
dable was  the  armada  that  the  King  of  Shiraki 
became  terror-stricken  on  its  approach  and  im- 
mediatdy  submitted,  swearing  to  pay  tribute 
to  Japan  forever.  Tlie  kings  of  Koma  and 
Kudara  also  submitted  on  the  same  terms;  and, 
laden  with  ^fts  and  bringing  many  hostages, 
the  warlike  R^nt  returned  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  three  years  to  Japan  and  gave  birth  to 
a  child,  who  afterward  became  Ojin  Tenno,  the 
fifteenth  Mikado,  and  later  was  canonized  as 
Hachiman,  the  god  of  war.  As  Regent,  hie 
mother  ruled  Japan  until  270  ajt.  She  to  wor- 
shiped to  this  day  under  the  name  of  Kashi  Dai 
Myojin.  On  her  legendaTT  eonqnest  of  Ktnrea 
are  based  the  tradinonal  claiina  of  Jiqwn  upon 
tiiat  country. 

JZNIGAAAS',  H6^«-g&-rBn',  or  aXNIGA- 
A  town  of  the  Province  of  N^os  Occi- 
dental, I^ilippines,  situated  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  island  of  N^^ros,  on  the  Ouimras  Strait, 
29  miles  south  of  Bacdlod.    Pop.,  1903,  14,250. 

JUTN  <Ar.,  from  janna,  to  be  veiled,  be 
dark),  often  written  Genu.  Supernatural  be- 
ings of  Arabic  folklore  and  religion.  Moham- 
m»l  believed  in  their  existence,  and  the  seventy- 
second  sura  of  the  Koran  is  named  after  them. 
According  to  tradition,  the  Preset  recognized 
five  orders  of  such  creatures.  They  are  both . 
male  and  female;  ea^  drink,  and  propagate  their 
kind,  and  die,  liiough  they  generally  live  very 
long.  Some  are  good,  some  bad;  some  are  Mo- 
hammedans, some  infidels.  They  were  created 
2000  years  before  Adam,  of  smokeless  fire,  and  in 
the  early  time  were  ruled  by  a  race  of  kings 
each  named  Solomon.  Their  home  is  the  moun- 
tain called  Kaf,  supposed  to  encompass  the 
earth;  but  they  haunt  all  sorts  of  places,  rivers, 
ruined  buildings,  ovens,  baths,  etc.  They  are 
in  the  sea,  on  land,  and  in  the  air.  They  assume 
what  form  they  choose,  and  appear  to  men  as 
doga,  cats,  serpents,  and  in  other  animal  forma, 
as  human  beings,  and  in  the  whirlwinds,  duat 
clouda,  and  the  like.  They  are  the  authors  of 
many  of  the  ills  to  which  men  are  subject,  but 
also  confer  benefits,  and,  in  general,  whatever 
the  miod  of  the  untutored  cannot  concave  of 
as  done  by  human  means  is  ascribed  to  them. 
It  was  they  who  built  the  pyramids.  Solomon, 
son  of  David,  acquired  great  power  over  them, 
and  innumerable  stories  are  told  of  the  great 
thin^  he  accomplished  with  their  help.  They 
are  identical  with  the  spirits  and  demons  that 
play  so  large  a  part  in  the  religious  literature 
of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  Consult: 
Jastrow,  B^igUm  of  Bt^lonia  and  Assyria 
(Boston,  1808) ;  Fosa^,  La  nu^ie  MsyWenne 
(Paris,  1902);  and,  for  the  Arabian  demons. 
Lane,  Matmera  and  Ciutomt  of  the  Modem  Egyp- 
tiant  (London,  1837) ;  id.,  The  Tho%atmd  and 
One  JTighU,  notes  (ib.,  1838-40). 

JUTNISTAH.    See  DJTNNESTAn. 

JINSIKISHA,  jln-rlk'^shft.  (Sinico-Japa- 
nese,  man-power  vehicle).  A  light  two-wheeled 
hooded  carriage,  much  resembling  a  miniature 
hansom  cab  witiiout  the  driver's  seat  at  the 
back.  It  is  drawn  by  a  man,  however,  instead 
of  a  fame.  Near  the  outer  end  of  the  shafts  is 


a  croespiece  used  by  the  runner  in  pulling  the 
carriage.  WiUi  a  cord  attached  to  the  croea- 
bar,  one  or  two  or  more  outrunners  can  assist 
when  extra  speed  ts  needed  or  the  burdm  is 
especially  heavy,  thouf^  ordinarily  the  jinriki- 
sha  is  almost  wholly  a  single  or  double  passenger 
vehicle  only.  The  Wfci,  or  puller,  is  not  usuEtlly 
troubled  with  very  much  clothing  in  summer 
time.  He  can  go  at  a  great  pace  for  long  dis- 
tances, frequenuy  from  30  to  40  miles  a  day,  ar- . 
riving  at  lus  destination  apparently  as  trmth  as 
when  he  started.  An  American  Baptist  mission- 
ary named  Goble  claimed  the  invention  of  the 
jinrikisha,  in  1869;  but  Takayama  Kosuka,  of 
Tokyo,  was  the  first  to  obtain  government  per- 
mission to  run  the  new  vehicles,  early  in  the 
same  year,  and  another  Japanese  improved  the 
rude  original  by  supplying  springs  and  desini- 
ing  the  hood  or  calash  top,  adding  wheel  guards. 
Then  followed  a  period  of  lavish  decoration.  The 
change  from  the  kago,  or  palanquin,  was  easily 
made,  the  bearers  becoming  pullers.  At  present 
the  decoration  is  very  simple,  generally  confined 
to  the  family  crest  or  to  a 'single  symbol.  The 
jinrikisha  has  been  introduced  into  several  Asi- 
atic countries  and  in  India  is  vulgarly  called 
ricksha  and  haa  even  found  a  place  in  literature. 
Useful  applications  of  thia  vehicle  have  been 
made  in  the  army. 

JmASEK,  yfi^rU  ahSk,  Ai«is  (1851-  ). 
A  popular  Bohemian  historical  novelist  and 
dramatist,  bom  at  Hronov.  In  1888  he  became 
professor  in  a  Gymnasium  at  Prague.  His  nu- 
merous novels,  covering  Bohemian  history  from 
the  earliest  times,  evince  great  faithfulness  to 
hlstoriiail  truth.  They  include:  Jfettolnice,  on  the 
heathen  period;  a  trilogy  jfest  proudy  (Between 
the  Streams),  on  the  times  of  Hubs;  and  Uaryla 
and  V  cizich  aluib&ch  (In  the  Foreign  Service), 
dealing  with  the  period  after  Husa.  His  col- 
lected works,  including  several  dramas,  were 
publishedat  Prague  (18Q9  et  aeq.). 

JIBEOEK,  ye^rft-ch^  HKBiniocoiLD  (1827- 
).  A  Bohemian  writer  on  Slavic  law,  bom 
at  Hohenmauth  (Vysok6  M^to)  in  Bohemia  and 
educated  at  Prague.  He  became  an  official  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Education  when  he 
was  27.  His  earliest  literary  activity  was  in 
the  field  of  fiction,  and  he  published  a  collection 
of  tales,  Novely,  in  1853.  His  writings  on  Slavic 
history,  law,  and  literature  include:  Veher  Bigen- 
tumsverletzungen  und  deren  Reahtafolgen  naoh 
dem  dltbdhmiechen  Reohte  (1856);  Die  Eoht- 
Juit  der  Kdmginhofer  HandttOurifi  (1862),  with 
his  brother  Josef,  in  which  he  defended  the 
authenticity  of  a  document  now  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  spurious;  in  Bohemian,  a  work  on 
Slavic  law  up  to  the  thirteenth  century  (1863- 
73);  a  collection  of  Slavic  folk  laws  (1880); 
Codew  Juris  Bohemici  (1867-98);  AntigwB 
Boemi(B  Topographia  Htatorica  (1892);  and 
I7n<er  Beieh  cor  tOOO  Jahren  (1893),  continned 
by  VnKT  Beick  eur  Zeit  der  Otburt  OhriaH 
(1896). 

JIBSCEK,  Josef  (1825-88).  A  Bohemian 
educator,  scholar,  and  critic,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  at  Hohenmauth  and  educated  at 
Prague.  In  1871  he  was  made  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in  Hohenwart's  cabinet,  from 
which  he  was  forced  by  German  opposition.  A 
faithful  subject  of  the  Emperor,  tw  entered  the 
Austrian  Reichsrat  in  1879.  His  earlier  literary 
woric  was  mainly  edneatimial,  including  the 
valuable  manual  AntkoUtgie  «  literatmy  iSetki 
(18S8-61).  Be^des  his  work  in  Old  Czech  gram- 
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mar,  and  an  eBsay  written  together  with  hia 
brother,  Hermen^ld  JirejJek,  entitled  Die  Eckt- 
heit  der  EdtUginhofer  Handschrift  (1862),  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  his  valuable  reprints 
from  Bohemian  literature,  including  worlcs  of 
Koldin  {1876}  and  Dalimil'e  chronicles  (1878); 
of  the  two  hiBtories  of  literatur^  general  and 
encyclopsdic,  to  the  eloae  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, Rukovit  k  dejMm  literatury  ieaM  (1874- 
75),  hia  most  important  work,  and  the  other 
'  dealing  with  Bohemian  hymnology,  Dijinj/  dr- 
kevniho  bdanictvi  ceskSho  (1878);  of  an  an- 
tbology  (1858-61)  and  bi^aphical  dictionary 
(1875-76)  of  Czech  literature;  of  his  contribu- 
tiona  to  Blovntk  naudn^,  the  Bohemian  encyclo- 
pcedia;  and  of  his  edition  of  the  collected  works 
of  his  fatber-in-law,  Paul  Saf^^  (q.v.).  Con- 


sult Hdfprt,  Joaeph  Jiredek  (Vienna,  1890). 

JIBBGEX,  EONSTAITTIN  JjOSET  (1864- 


A  Bohemian  writer  on  Slavic  history,  son  of 
Josef  Jiredek,  who  had  married  a  daughter 
of  SafaJHk.  He  was  bom  in  Vienna  and  was 
educated  at  Prague,  was  appointed  docent  of 
histonr  at  the  University  of  Prague  (1877), 
and  after  traveling  in  the  South  Slavic  countries 
was  made  secreUry  (1879)  and  chief  (1881)  of 
the  Bulgarian  Ministiy  of  MucatiuL  HaVing 
resigned,  he  became  President  <jS  Uie  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  and  director  of  the  museum 
and  library  of  Sofia.  He  returned  to  Prague  in 
1884,  to  teach  universal  history  in  the  Bohe- 
mian University,  and  in  1803  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Slavic  history  at  Vienna.  In  1898  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Vienna  Academy  of 
Sciences.  His  works,  mostly  on  the  Balkan 
Slavs,  include,  among  others:  Oetohichte  der 
Bulgaren  (1876;  also  in  Czech  and  Kusdan) ; 
in  Bulgarian,  a  bibliography  of  that  literature 
(1872) ;  Die  Seerstrasse  von  Belgrad  nach  E<m- 
atantinopel  und  die  Balkanpdsae  ( 1877 ) ;  Die 
Bandelastrassen  vnd  Bergwerke  von  Serbien  und 
Bosnien  im  Mittelalter  (1879) ;  in  Czech,  Eaour- 
mofu  in  Bulgaria  (1880) ;  Dot  FUrstentum  Bul- 
garien  (1891);  Die  Romanen  in  den  StSdten 
Dalmatiena  wdhrmd  dec  Mittelaltera  { 1901-04) ; 
Qeu^iehU  der  Berhen,  voL  i  (1911),  the  stand- 
ard history  of  Servia.  A  bibliography  of  JireCek 
was  published  in  the  TranwstUmt  of  the  Society 
of  Sciences  of  Sofia  (1906). 

JJSAV,  hA-rftn'.  A  town  of  the  Department 
of  Santander,  Colombia,  on  the  Rfo  de  Oro,  6 
miles  southwest  of  Bucaramanga.  There  are 
gold  washings  in  the  river.  The  surrounding 
r^on  produces  cacao,  coffee,  quinine,  and  to- 
bacco. Its  industries  are  the  manufacture  of 
hats  and  cigars,  and  it  has  trade  in  tobaoio, 
hats,  and  cattle.  It  was  founded  in  1631.  'Bo^^- 
191S,  5898. 

JITOJLLB,  shI-tft-mAr'.    A  dty  of  Bussia. 

See  Zhitomib. 

JIUJITStT.    See  JUJUTSD. 

JIVABO,  h^vft'rA.  An  important  confed- 
eracy or  group  of  tribes  apparently  constituting 
a  distinct  stock,  scattered  in  the  forests  along 
the  Marafion  (Amazon),  chiefly  on  the  north 
or  Ecuador  side,  about  the  confluence  of  the 
Pasiasa  and  Santiago.  They  are  a  vigorous^ 
wild,  and  warlike  people,  but  at  the  same  time 
honor^le  and  faiutfm,  and  were  never  subju- 
gated by  tiie  Incas  (see  Quiohda),  and  only 
temporarily  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Spaniards,  whom  they  expelled  in  a  general 
revolt  in  1699.  Their  general  appearance  indi- 
cates muscular  strength  and  activity  and  quick 
intelligence.    They  live  in  well-built  wooden 


houses,  with  platform  beds  instead  of  baiiuno^; 
cultivate  com,  beans,  and  bananas,  and  weave 
cotton  cloth.  They  use  the  blowgun,  bow,  lance, 
and  shield,  and  wear  their  hair  long  and  flowing, 
with  headdresses  of  bright  feathers.  Their  ordi- 
nary dress  is  a  shirt  without  j^eeres  and  a  pair 
of  short  trousers*  but  in  war  they  are  stripped 
and  painted.  Th^  are  noted  for  preaerring  the 
dried  hea(U  of  enemies  ilain  in  bottle  (see  Hub 
Hunting)  and  for  the  praetioe  of  taking  a 
strong  anetic  every  morning  as  a  preparati<m 
for  ttie  day's  wonc.  They  have  developed  a 
system  of  signaling  by  means  of  large  drums 
kept  in  every  village,  by  which  the  approach 
and  strength  of  an  enemy  can  be  made  known, 
or  the  warriors  called  to  battle.  Consult  Rivet, 
Lm  iftdieiM  jibarot  (Paris,  1908),  and  Beuehmt 
and  Rivet,  in  AnthnpoSf  vols,  iv,  v  (Salzbntg, 
1909-10). 

J<yAB  (Heb.  Yeab,  Yahwe  is  father).  Son 
of  Zetttiah  and  nephew  of  King  David,  as  wdl 
as  commander  of  David's  army  (2  Sam.  ii.  13; 
1  Chron.  xi.  6).  He  performed  valuable  services 
for  David,  his  chief  achievements  being  the  over- 
throw of  the  army  of  Saul's  son,  Ishbosheth,  led 
by  Abner  (2  Sam.  ii.  12-31),  his  wars  against 
the  Ammonites  (xi;  xii.  26-31),  and  his  over- 
throw of  the'  conspiracy  of  Absalom  (chap, 
xviii).  For  killing  Absalom  contrary  to  orders 
David  deposed  him  in  favor  of  Amasa  (2  Sam. 
xix.  14),  and  soon  after  he  treacheroudy  slew 
his  rival  (xx.  8-10).  At  the  close  of  David's 
life  Joab  joined  Adonijah  in  his  attempt  to 
secure  the  succession  to  the  throne  and  was  exe- 
cuted by  Solomon's  order  after  David's  death 
(1  Kings  ii.  28-34). 

JOAOEIK,  yy&-E«m,  Jobefh  (1831-1907). 
A  distinguished  Hungarian  violinist.  He  wss 
bom  at  Sittsee,  near  Pressburg,  Hungary,  of 
Jewish  parents.  His  father  was  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pursuits,  but  discovered  his  son's  musi- 
cal proclivities,  and  at  the  age  of  five  years 
placed  him  under  Szervaczinsky,  the  celebrated 
concert  master  of  Budapest.  After  two  years' 
study  he  made  his  first  public  appearance,  play- 
ing duets  with  his  master,  after  which  he  studied 
under  BOhm  at  Vienna.  In  1841  he  was  a  pupil 
at  the  Vienna  Conservatoiy,  studying  counter- 
point under  Hauptmann,  and  in  1843,  when  ovUy 
12  years  of  age,  distinguished  himself  at  a  con- 
cert of  Madame  Viardot-Garcia  in  Leipzig.  In 
the  spring  of  1844  he  visited  England,  where  be 
was  enthusiastically  received,  returning  to  L^p- 
zig  in  November  of  ^e  same  year  to  play  at 
one  of  the  Qewandhaus  concerts.  Adopting  the 
advice  of  his  friends  David  and  Mendeusblui,  be 
determined  to  continue  his  studies  at  Leipng. 
He  made  visits  to  Sng^nd  at  intervals  until  1808, 
after  which  his  appearance  in  London  became  an 
annual  event.  He  was  8{>pointed  concert  master 
in  1849  of  the  orchestra  at  Weimar  during  the 
rteime  of  Liszt,  whose  views  were  so  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  his  own  ideals  that  a  disagree- 
ment was  inevitable.  He  left  Weimar  in  1864 
to  accept  the  post  of  concert  conductor  and  solo 
violinist  at  the  court  of  Hanover,  where  be 
married  Amalie  Wdss,  a  mJl-known  owtralto 
singer.  In  1868  he  was  amwinted  head  of  the 
Hocfasehule  fQr  ausUbende  Tonlcunst.  "Hit  most 
important  work  is  the  Hungarian  Concerto  in  D 
minor.  His  other  c<Hnposition8  include  over- 
tures and  incidental  music  to  various  plays; 
several  marches  and  trios;  ballads,  and  various 
forms  of  chamber  music.  His  most  salient  char* 
acteristies  as  a  player  are  reflected  in  the  gen- 
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end  ehmimeter  of  hie  written  work,  wbidi  is 
marked  by  sincerity,  depth,  and  tmdenieBB.  It 
was  as  a  quartet  player,  however,  that  his  in- 
tellectnal  superiority  over  cont^porary  violin- 
ists  was  most  marked;  his  quartet  party,  con- 
dating  of  himself,  as  first  violin,  De  Ahna, 
second  violin,  Hausmann,  'cello,  and  Wirth,  viola, 
have  never  been  excelled.  As  a  soloist,  he 
earned  for  himself  the  title  of  long  of  violinists. 
He  was  known  as  the  greatest  master  of  style, 
repose,  and  tone  of  his  ixy.  Consult:  A.  Moser, 
Jo9«ph  Joaehim  (Berlin,  1004);  J.  A.  Fnllw- 
Maitland,  Joachim  (London,  1900);  Lettmm 
from  and  to  Joseph  Joachim,  selected  and  trans- 
lated by  Nora  Bickley  (ib.,  1914). 

JOACHHC,  Obdeb  of  Saint.  A  secular  order 
founded  in  17S5  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Saalfeld  and  other  nobles  and  originally  call«l 
the  Order  of  Jonathan.  The  device  of  the  order 
was:  Deo,  /Vmotps  Its  <^jects  were  be- 

nevolent. It  had  three  dasicB,  and  its  member- 
riiip  was  restricted  to  the  nobility.  The  mnter 
disappeared  about  1840. 

JOACHOC  TBEDEBICK  (1646-1608).  A 
German  bishop  and  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  son 
of  the  Elector  John  George.  He  was  made 
Bishop  of  Brandenburg  and  Havelbei^,  and 
Archbishop  of  Magdeburg.  In  IfiTO  he  married 
and  so  forfeited  his  archiepiscopal  seat  in  the 
Gemian  Dirt.  In  1698  he  succeeded  to  the 
electorate  and  made  his  son.  Christian  William, 
Bishop  of  l&gdebuTg.  He  founded  the  Joadiims- 
thal  Gymnasium  of  Berlin. 

JOACHIM  (jyA-k&n)  07  TLO'BIS  (c.1146- 
e.1202).  A  monk  of  the  twelfth  ecsitnry,  rever- 
enced as  a  prophet  by  many  In  his  own  time  and 
for  two  centuries  later.  He  was  bom  at  Celico, 
near  Cosenza,  Calabria,  about  1146,  became  a 
Cistercian  monk,  and  in  1177  is  mentioned  as 
abbot  -of  Coraca.  After  some  years  he  resigned 
and  betoc^  himself  to  the  wilderness  near  Co- 
aensa  for  stn<^.  There  he  founded  a  monastery, 
San  Giovanni  in  Fiore,  26  miles  east  of  Cosenza, 
and  a  new  order  (Ordo  Florensis).  His  order 
was  absorbed  by  the  Cistercians  in  1605.  Joa- 
ehim divided  all  time  into  three  dispensations; 
(1)  that  of  the  Father  from  the  creation  to 
the  birth  of  Christ;  (2)  that  of  the  Son,  from 
the  birth  of  Christ  to  1260;  (3)  that  of  the 
Spirit)  from  1260  to  the  end.  His  three  princi- 
pal writings  are:  Liber  Cmoordia  Wovi  ae 
veteria  Ttttamenti  (printed  at  Venice,  1619); 
Paaltnimn  Decern  Chordarum  (1627) ;  Bvpoaitio 
Apooalypaie  (1627).  Some  of  his  opinions  oon- 
ceming  the  Trinity  were  condemned  by  the 
Lateran  Council  of  1216.  In  1264  a  ANnorite, 
Gherardino,  of  Borgo,  San  Donnino,  who  con- 
sidered Joachim's  works  inspired,  brought  them 
out  with  an  introduction,  in  which  he  described 
thesi  as  the  "Everlasting  Go^l"  (Evtmgeiium 
oteme).  He  made  a  senaatiwa  and  led  to  their 
condemnation  hj  the  TTniversifT  d  Paris  on  31 
propositions  taken  from  his  introduction  and 
the  writings  of  Joachim.  Pope  Alexander  IV  in 
1265  examined  by  commission  these  alleged 
heretical  stat^ento,  with  the  result  that  Gherar- 
dino was  censured,  but  Joachim  was  not. 

BihUograpliy.  The  earliest  lives  extant  are 
published  by  the  Bollandiste  in  Aota  Banctormn 
(Antwerp,  1643-86).  Ctmsult:  Xavier  Rons- 
setat,  Btude  ^hietoire  religieuae  avm  lie  et  ISe 
B%Me»,  Joachim  de  Florea,  Jean  de  Parma  et  la 
doctrine  de  I'Svangile  Hemel  (2d  ed.,  Paris, 
1867);  DOllinger,  Fables  Reepeeting  the  Popes 
of  <Ae  Middle  Age*  (Eng.  trans.,  New  York, 
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1872) ;  Schneider,  Joaehim  tmd  die  Apokalgpti- 
her  dm  MitUialtere  (Dillingen,  1873) ;  Wilhelm 
Pr^er,  "Das  Bvangelium  ^itomuni  nnd  Joa* 
chim  von  Flwis."  in  MueAch  Ahademie  <tor  Wie- 
sensohafte,  historiaehe  CUuse,  AhJumdlwngen,v6L 
xii  (Munich,  1874);  Haupt,  Zur  Oesohichte  det 
Joachimiamus  (Gotha,  1885) ;  J.  E.  Renan, 
"Joachim  de  Flore  et  I'^vangile  ^ternel,"  in  his 
Nouvellea  etudes  ^histoire  reliyieuss  (Paris, 
1899) ;  P.  E.  L.  Foamier,  Btudea  ewr  JoaeMm 
de  Flore  (ib.,  1909). 

JOAOHIKBTNAIi,  yy^-K^ms-tftl'.  An  an- 
cient town  in  Bohemia,  Austria,  situated  in  the 
Erzgebirge  at  an  elevation  of  2366  feet,  12 
miles  north  of  Karlsbad  (Map:  Austria,  CI). 
It  has  a  fine  modem  church  and  a  sixteenth- 
century  Rathaus  with  a  library.  In  ancient 
times  Joachimsthal  was  famous  for  its  silver 
mines,  and  the  Joachimsthaler,  coined  from  na- 
tive silver  by  the  oounta  of  Schlidc  after  1617, 
had  a  very  wide  4^ronlation.  The  name  was  sub- 
sequently abbreviated  to  the  modem  German 
thaler.  (See  Dollab.)  The  present  silver  out- 
put is  only  nominal.  Uranium  is  worked  in 
quantities  (there  is  a  plant  for  its  commercial 
production),  also  bismuth  and  nickel.'  The  gov- 
ernment has  bought  the  pitchblende  mines  here 
and  produces  radium.  A  tobacco  factory  em- 
ploys 1200  hands;  there  are  manufactures  of 
l^oves,  paper,  lace,  corks,  and  dolls.  Pop.,  1900 
(commune),  7378;  1910,  about  8000. 

JOAN,  iA-fin'  or  jOn,  Pon.  The  name  of  a 
supposed  female  oocroant  of  the  papal  chair 
following  Leo  IV  (died  866)  and  preceding 
Benedict  III  (died  868).  The  story  represents 
her  as  bom  in  Germany  of  English  parentage. 
Assuming  the  drees  and  charscter  of  a  man, 
she  went  to  Athens  and  thence  to  Rome,  where, 
under  the  name  of  Johannes  Anglicus  (John  of 
England),  she  is  allcfi;ed  to  have  gained  distinc- 
tion as  a  scholar,  altered  holf  orders,  and  risen 
throu^  various  gradations  to  the  papal  sov- 
ereignty itself.  The  story  goes  on  that  she  was 
seized  with  the  pains  of  childbirth  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  public  procession  and  died  in  delivery. 
The  l^^d  takes  various  forms  in  different 
writers.  The  story  of  a  female  pope  is  told  by 
a  French  Dominican,  Steven  of  Bourbon  (died 
C.1261),  in  his  woric  upon  the  Beven  Oifta  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  B»  Is  thought  to  have  copied 
from  an  earlier  Dominican,  John  of  Uailly.  A 
third  Dcaninican,  Martin  Pol<muB  or  Martin  of 
Troppau  (died  1278),  helped  to  spread  the 
story.  Its  unhistoric  character  was  first  shown 
by  the  French  Calvinist  David  Blondel,  Eolair- 
c%esement  de  la  quesUon  si  vne  femme  a  4t6 
assise  au  siige  papal  de  Rome  (Amsterdam, 
1647);  De  Joanna  Papiaea  (ib.,  1667),  and  Is 
now  universally  admitted.  It  probably  grew  up 
from  the  survivals  of  local  folk  tales  and  the 
explanati<nis  of  eertain  antiquities  and  Roman 
customs.  Consult:  Friedrich  Spanheim,  Bis- 
toire  de  la  papesse  Jeanne  (2  vola,  The  Hague, 
1738) ;  Alexander  Cocke,  Present  for  a  Papist; 
or.  The  History  of  the  Life  of  Pope  Joan  (Lon- 
don, 1740) ;  Wensing,  Over  de  Panein  Johanna 
(The  Hague,  1846);  DOlliDger,  Fables  Respect- 
ing the  Popes  of  the  Middle  Ages  (Eng.  trans.. 
New  York,  1872);  E.  D.  Rholdes,  Pope  Joan 
(Bug.  trans.,  London,  1886). 

JOAN'NA  (1479-1654).  Queen  of  Castile. 
She  was  the  second  daughter  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  of  Aragon  and  Isabella  of  Castile.  She 
married  Philip,  son  of  Emperor  Maximilian  I, 
and  by  tiie  death  of  her  brather  and  her  elder 
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aBter  and  the  tatter's  infant  son  she  became 
heireas  to  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon. 
On  the  death  of  Isabella,  in  1604,  Joanna  suc- 
ceeded as  Queen  of  Castile,  but,  as  she  was  par- 
tially Insane,  she  did  not  actually  rule.  Chi  the 
deaUt  of  her  hiiaband  (1506)  she  became  wholly 
insane  and  passed-  the  rest  of  her  life  in  the 
castle  of  Tordeisillas.  Her  sen  Gharlee  became 
King  of  Spain  in  1516  and  Holy  RcMnan  Em- 
peror, as  Cnarles  V,  in  1519.  Her  younger  son, 
Ferdinand,  became  Roman  Emperor  in  1666. 
Consult  W.  H.  Prescott,  Biatory  of  FwdX/namd 
and  Isabella  (many  editions). 

JOANNA  Z  (c.1327-82).  Queen  of  Naples 
from  1343  to  1382,  Queen  of  Sicily  after  1366, 
and  Countess  of  Provence.  She  was  tite  daugh- 
ter of  Charla,  Duke  of  Calabria,  and  of  Harie 
of  V&loia,  and  became  Queen  on  the  death  of  her 
grandfather,  Robert  the  Wise.  She  was  al- 
ready married  to  her  cousin  Andrew,  brother  of 
Louis  the  Great,  King  of  Hungary.  This  mar- 
riage had  been  made  when  they  were  mere 
children,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  rival  claims 
to  the  tiirone  of  the  two  branches  of  the  house 
of  Anion.  By  the  will  of  Robert  Joanna  waa 
proclumed  bis  heiress;  Andrew  was  to  be  only 
Coregent  and  Duke  of  Calabria.  Moreover, 
Joanna  was  to  become  Queen  onl^  when  25  years 
<ii  age.  This  will  was  unsatisfactory  to  all 
parties.  Joanna  succeeded  in  having  herself 
crowned  at  once  fay  the  authority  of  tne  Pope; 
bv  the  influence  of  Louis  the  Qreat  Andrew  was 
also  crowned.  In  1345  the  latter  was  murdered 
ocmspirators,  who,  it  waa  generally  believed, 
were  iiutigated  by  Joanna.  Louis  m  Hungary 
declared  war  to  avcmge  his  brother's  murder.  In 
1847  Joanna  married  Louis  of  Taranto,  but  both 
were  soon  driven  out  by  Louis  the  Great,  who 
captured  Naples  and  had  himself  crowned  Kin^. 
He  was  soon  compelled  to  return  home,  as  his 
army  was  decimated  by  the  plague.  In  the 
meantime  Joanna  and  her  husband  had  taken 
refuge  with  the  Pope  at  Avignon.  They  secured 
money  by  selling  to  the  latter  Avignon,  which 
was  a  fief  held  1^  Joanna.  They  returned  to 
Naples  and  drove  out  the  Hungarian  garrisons. 
Louis  the  Great  made  another  upedltion  in 
which  he  was  at  first  successful.  Then  he  met 
with  reverses  which  led  to  a  treaty  suspending 
hostilities  on  condition  that  Joanna  should  be 
tried  for  the  murder  of  Andrew  and  if  found 
guilty  should  forfeit  the  kingdom  to  Louis.  She 
was  adjudged  innocent  in  1362  by  the  papal 
oonrt,  and  she  and  Louis  of  Taranto  were 
crowned.  The  latter  died  in  1368,  and  J<mnna 
married,  about  a  year  later,  James  of  Aragon, 
titular  King  of  Majorca.  She  allowed  him  no 
share  in  the  government,  and  he  spent  his  life 
in  quest  of  adventure,  generally  outside  the 
Kingdixn  of  Naples.  After  he  died,  in  1375, 
Joanna  married  Otho  of  Brunswick,  who  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Prince  of  Taranto.  When 
Urban  VI  and  Clement  VII  were  elected  to  the 
papacy  by  the  rival  factions  of  cardinals  (1378), 
Joanna  favored  the  latter.  Urban  thereupon 
crowned  Charles  of  Durazzo  King  of  Naples, 
which  he  claimed  to  control  as  a  papal  fief. 
Charles,  who  was  a  cousin  of  Joanna,  had  been 
named  by  her  as  her  successor  before  her  last 
marriage.  Later  she  had  changed  her  will  and 
named  as  her  heir  Louis  of  Anjou,  brother  of 
Charles  V,  King  of  Vrmnee,  Charles  of  Durazzo, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Pope  and  of  Lonis  the  Great, 
Bucoeeded  in  capturing  Joanna  and  had  her  put 
to  death.  May  22,  1382.   She  had  two  children 
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who  died  in  infancy.  Joanna  waa  a  wiae  mler, 
capable  and  generous.  Her  court  was  renowned 
for  its  magnifioence.  Consult:  Battaj^ia,  (Jvy- 
vanna  prima,  regina  di  Napoli  (Padua,  1835); 
Baddeley,  Queen  Joanna  I  of  Naplet,  BicUy,  omd 
Jerusalem  (London,  1803) ;  Scarpetto,  Qiovanna 
1  di  Napoli  (Naplea,  1903) ;  Franccsoa  M.  Steely 
The  Beautiful  Queen  Joanna  I  of  Naplea  (Lon- 
don, 1910). 

JOANNA  H  (1371-1436).  Queen  of  Naples 
from  1414  to  1436.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
Charles  III  of  Durazzo  and  was  the  successor 
of  her  brother  T.adislaa.  Her  first  husband  was 
William  of  Austria,  her  second  James  of  Bour- 
bon, Count  of  La  Marche.  She  was  of  a  very 
dissolute  character,  and  her  government  was  dis- 
turbed by  constant  feuda  ana  insurrections.  Her 
second  husband  at  one  time  imprisoned  her,  only- 
to  be  himself  finally  driven  from  the  country. 
Louis  of  Anjou  sought  to  deprive  Joanna  of  the 
throne  of  Naples,  but  she  called  to  her  aid  Al- 
fonso y  of  Aragon  and  adopted  him.  Soon, 
however,  she  timt  of  Alfonso  and  used  the 
powerful  house  of  Anjou  thereafter  as  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  claims  <tf  Ara|^.  Consult 
Crlvelli,  Delta  prima  9  eeomtda  Qiooannaj  r^ne 
di  Napoli  (Padua,  1830). 

JOANNE,  zhA'ftn',  Paul  BftmasE  (1847- 
).  A  French  geographer,  bom  in  Paris. 
He  studied  at  the  fyceiuns  of  8aint>Louis  and 
Louis-le-Grand,  but  after  being  admitted  to  the 
bar  he  left  the  law  to  become  assistant  and  suc- 
cessor to  his  father,  who  was  editor  of  the  Gntdes 
Joanne  for  the  Hachette  Library.  Hia  own 
greatest  achievement  is  the  Dietwmmaire  g4o- 
ffraphique  et  administratif  de  la  France  at  de  se$ 
colondes  (7  vols.,  1889-1905). 

JOANNES,  j6-&n'nez,  Island  of.  See  Ma- 
bajO. 

JOAN  (jon  or  jA-fin')  OF  ABC  (Fr.  Jeamme 
trilrc),THB  Maid  of  OblAans  (c.1412-31).  She 
was  bom  between  1410  and  1412,  in  the  village 
of  Domremy,  near  Vaucouleurs,  Prance.  She 
was  the  dau^ter  of  well-to^o  peasants  and  waa 
taught  the  duties  of  a  girl  in  lier  station.  When 
about  13  years  of  age,  she  believed  that  she 
heard  an  angel's  voice,  saying,  "I  come  frran 
God  to  help  thee  to  live  a  gtwd  and  holy  life. 
Be  good,  Jeannette,  and  God  will  aid  thee.** 
Gradually  "the  voices"  talked  to  her  more  fre- 
quentlv,  and  she  believed  them  to  belong  to 
St.  Michael,  St.  Catharine,  and  St.  Margarei 
St.  Michael  gave  to  her  directions  whidi  flnallj 
became  very  definite:  "Daughter  of  God,  thou 
Shalt  lead  the  Dauphin  to  B^eims,  that  he  may 
there  receive  worthily  hie  anointing.**  For  four 
years  the  "voices"  continued  to  speak  to  Joan, 
and  the  condition  of  France  in  the  meanwhile 
became  more  and  more  desperate.  Henir  VI  of 
England  had  been  crowned,  at  Paris,  King  of 
France  (1422).  The  Regent,  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford,  was  victorious  almost  everywhere.  The 
Dauphin,  Charles  VII,  weak  wad  vacillating, 
held  little  territoiT  and  was  called  in  derision, 
by  the  English  and  the  Burgundians,  "the  King 
of  Bourses."  Towards  the  close  of  1428  the 
English  laid  si^  to  Orleans,  and,  although  the 
city  was  well  garrisoned.  Its  defenders  finally 
lost  heart  and  at  the  banning  of  1429  the 

J lace  seemed  destined  soon  to  be  captured, 
oan's  "voices"  had  become  more  distinct  and 
more  impamtlTe,  unUl  Anally  she  obeyed,  aod 
sought  the  French  cMnmander  at  Vaucouleurs. 
Her  story  waa  at  first  rejected  alk  that  of  one 
insane,  but  she  went  a  sectrnd  time  and  an^ 
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eeeded  in  getting  an  escort  to  Cliarles  VII,  to 
whom  «he  rode  in  male  attire  ( February,  1429 ) . 
By  fais  command  Joan  was  admitted  to  an  ex- 
amination by  learned  theologians,  from  which 
she  emerged  triumphant.  The  Dauphin  there- 
upon resolved  to  onploy  her.  A  suit  of  armor 
was  prepared  for  her,  and  slie  had  a  white  ban- 
ner made,  representing  Obd  blessing  the  fieun- 
de-lis.  This  she  heiwf  carried  into  the  fnmt 
of  every  battle. 

In  April  preparations  were  being  made  to 
send  a  oodt<7  with  provisions  to  Orleans.  Joan 
led  the  troops,  and  on  April  29,  1429,  reached 
the  ci^,  still  closely  beei^ed  by  the  English. 
From  May  4  to  8  she  made  successful  sallies 
upon  the  English,  which  resulted  in  their  being 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  Joan  was  wounded, 
but  not  severely.  From  this  time  she  was 
known  as  'ihe  Maid  of  Orltens."  The  national 
ardor  of  the  French  was  rekindled  to  the  ut- 
most, and  Joan  became  the  dread  of  the  pre- 
viously triumphant  English.  Between  June  12 
and  16  the  French  won  notable  victories  under 
Joan's  leadership.  By  her  own  people  she  was 
beloved-and  revered  as  Grod's  agent;  by  the  Eng- 
lish she  was  believed  to  be  a  witch.  After  s<une 
delays  she  persuaded  the  Dauphin  to  allow 
himself  to  be  conducted  to  Rhdms,  where  he  was 
crowned  (July  17,  1429).  From  this  time  her 
fortune  clianged,  and  she  failed  in  several  under- 
takings, notebly  the  capture  of  Paris.  The 
popular  explanation  of  her  failure  was  that  she 
had  broken  her  sword.  It  was  one  which  she 
had  miraculously  discovered  at  Fierbois.  One 
day,  the  story  goes,  she  stmi^  with  the  flat  of 
this  sword  some  common  wunen  whom  she 
found  in  the  camp.  The  sword  broke,  and  the 
pieces  could  not  be  welded  t<^;i;ether.  Joan  took 
part  in  many  con6iets,  until,  on  May  23,  1430, 
she  succeeded  in  entering  with  a  few  troops  into 
Compi^ne,  which  Burgundian  forces  were  be- 
sieging. On  the  same  day,  in  a  sally  which  ahe 
led  from  the  town,  she  became  isolated  from 
her  followers  and  was  taken  prisoner.  Her  cap- 
tors sold  her,  six  months  later,  to  the  Englisn. 
She  was  taken  to  lUnien  and  confined  in  chains. 
She  was  urged  to  put  on  female  attire,  but  re- 
fused, because  she  was  forUdden  hj  her  "voiees.'* 
Wearing  men's  clothes  and  cutting  oflf  her  hair 
were  two  of  the  main  cbarses  against  her  when 
she  was  brought  before  the  Inquisition.  She 
was  faied  in  ibe  ecclesiastical  court,  as  a  sor- 
ceress, by  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  assisted  by 
members  of  the  University  of  Paris,  which  was 
under  En^ish  control,  and  a  specially  delegated 
inquisitor.  The  trial  dragged  on  for  months, 
and  Joan  faeed  her  judgesholdly.  One  of  the 
judges  disguised  himself  and,  pretending  to  be 
a  fellow-prisoner,  won  her  confidence  and  se- 
cured a  great  deal  of  information  about  "the 
voices,"  which  was  used  in  the  trial.  She  was 
threatened  with  torture  to  no  effect.  Finally, 
on  12  charges  which  were  drawn  up  by  the 
judges,  she  was  condemned  to  be  burned  to 
death,  but  she  recanted  hw  allcf^  errors  and 
expressed  penitence.  Her  punisunent  was  then 
commuted  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  into 
perpetual  imprisonment.  The  English,  however, 
lelt  it  necessary  to  have  Joan  put  to  death.  The 
events  of  the  next  few  days  are  obscure;  but  it 
is  certain  that  Joan  again  put  on  the  male 
attire  whidi  she  had  abjured.  The  resumption 
of  these  garments  and  expressicms  of  r^et  for 
her  recantation  were  made  erounda  for  con- 
cluding that  dM  had  rdapsed.  was  eon* 


demned  and .  burned  at  the  stab  (B^7  30, 
i431).  , 

After  the  execution  attempts  were  made  to 
blacken  her  charact^  in  the  popular  French 
opinion,  but  with  little  success.  Her  family,  by 
King  Cliarles's  influence,  obtained  in  1450  a  re- 
vision of  her  trial,  and  iioi  1465  she  was  formal^ 
pronounced  to  have, been  innocent. 
^The  memory  of  tiie  Maid  of  Orltens  during 
IJie  centuries  succeeding  Ihe  Hundred  Years' 
War  never  prolwbly  enjoyed  that  general  rever- 
«ice  among  the  French  people  which  her  serv- 
ices to  her  country  would  sean  to  have  merited. 
Voltaire's  La  Pucelle  expresses  the  views  of  tiie 
eighteenth-century  philosophers  r^arding  the' 
Maid.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  her 
fame  underwent  r^abilitation.  In  187S  tiie 
question  of  her  ofmoniaation  came  up  befort  the 
Roman  Curia,  and  she  was  beatified  by  Pius  X, 
the  reigning  Pope,  April  11,  1909.  In  liter- 
ature we  character  of  Joan  of  Arc  has  beu 
variously  treated^  Shakespeare's  Henry  VI  re- 
flects the  contemporary  English  opinion,  which 
r^arded  Joan  as  a  sorceress  in  league  with  the 
devil.  In  Schiller's  beautiful  Jwngfrau  von  Or- 
leans  sh^  is  depicted,  on  the  contrary,  as  a 
virgin  mystic,  who,  in  fulfillment  of  her  heaven- 
appointed  mission,  spurns  all  earthly  love  and 
dies  in  the  moment  of  victory  with  the  banner  of 
the  Christ  child  in  her  arms. 
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JO'ASH,  or  JEHO'ASH  (Heb.  YeAMsfc). 
1.  King  of  Judah,  son  of  Ahaziah  (c836-796 
B.O.).  On  the  death  of  Ahaziah,  Athaliah,  his 
mother,  massacred  all  the  royal  children  except 
Joash,  an  infant  of  one  year,  who  was  saved  by 
his  aunt,  Jehosheba,  and  kept  in  hiding  by  her 
for  six  years,  during  which  time  Athaliah  gov- 
erned the  land  (8  Kings  xi.  1-3).  In  the 
seventh  year  Joash,  by  the  help  of  Jehoiada, 
the  high  priest,  was  put  upon  the  throne  (2 
Kings  xi.  4-16).  Joash  reigned  40  years  (8 
Kings  xii.  1).  We  Imow  but  little  of  his  long 
reign.  The  most  noteworthy  event  recorded  was 
his  conflict  with  Hazael,  King  of  Syria  (2  Kings 
xii.  18-19).  Joash  was  murdered  by  his  serv- 
ants (2  Kings  xii.  20-21)  and  was  succeeded, 
by  his  son  Amaziah.  It  has  beoi  su^ested 
^t  tiie  asBassinatim  of  the  King  may  have 
been  an  act  of  private  vengeance  for  his  murder 
of  Zechariah,  the  aon  of  Jelioiada  the  priest 
(2  Chron.  xxiv.  21).  The  references  to  religious 
conditions  under  Joash  in  Kings  and  Chronicles, 
where  the  King  is  represented  as  instituting  re- 
ligious reforms  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
and  reverting  te  "idolatry"  subsequently,  are 
believed  by  sane  not  to  rest  upon  genuine  tra- 
dition.  2.  King  of  Israel,  son  and  successor  of 
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Jdioahaz  <c.797-782  B.C.).  He  was  one  of  ihe 
most  warlike  kings  of  the  north  (2  Kings  ziil. 
12,  26),  and  during  his  reign  of  17  years  (2 
Kings  xiii.  1)  he  brought  the  Kingdom  of 
Jud^  to  a  position  of  vassalage.  His  victory 
over  Amaziab  was  followed  by  his  breaking  down 
ci  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  idv.  9-14). 

JOB  (Heb.  Iyy6h).  The  hwo  of  the  BodE  of 
Job,  which  In  the  Jewish  canon  follows  the 
Psalter  and  Proverbs  in  the  tiiird  division  of  the 
Old  Testamoit,  known  as  KethuhHm  or  Sagi- 
ographa.  The  Book  of  Job  in  its  present  form 
belongs  to  that  part  of  ancient  Jewish  litera- 
ture which  is  commonly  designated  Wisdinn 
Literature,  and  which,  including  such  books  as 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Ecclesiasticus,  and  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  is  didactic  in  purpose  and 
coneemed  with  dlsausicms  or  oonsideratioiu  of 
the  problems  of  life.  In  the  Botric  of  Job  the 
problem  is  the  cause  of  suffering.  As  a  setting 
for  the  philosophical  discussions  on  this  problem, 
the  following  situation  Lb  set  forth.  A  pious 
man  by  the  name  of  Job,  whose  home  is  in  the 
land  of  Uz  and  who  is  blessed  with  wealth  and 
children,  is  put  to  a  severe  test  by  God  at  the 
instance  of  Satan,  who  raises  the  suspicion  that 
Job's  pie^  is  connected  with  his  proqieri^. 
Job  is  deprived  of  his  possessions  and  of  hm 
children,  but  remains  pious  and  Ood-fearing. 
Satan,  not  yet  satisfied,  proposes  as  a  severer 
trat  striking  Job  with  a  painful  and  loathsome 
disease.  Job  endures  in  silence  and  resignation, 
resisting  the  temptation  suggested  by  his  wife  to 
"curse  God"  and  make  an  ead  of  his  sufferings. 
Three  friends  come  to  visit  him — Eliphaz  the 
Temanit^  Bildad  the  Shuhite,  and  Zophar  the 
Kaamatbite  (chaps,  i-ii,  containing  the  pro- 
Ic^e).  There  now  begins  a  series  of  discourses 
(iii~xxxi)  between  Job  and  his  three  friends. 
Job  bewailing  his  sufferings  and  declaring  that 
he  does  not  merit  the  punishment  heaped  upon 
him,  his  friends  answering  in  turn  and  trying 
to  prove,  each  in  his  way,  that  suffering  Is  due 
to  guilt.  There  are  three  cycles  of  speedies  and 
replies.  Following  Job's  lament  in  chapter  iii, 
the  first  of  these  ^Toles  occupies  chapters  iv- 
ziv,  the  second  zv-sd,  and  tiie  third  xzii-zxzi. 
Cihapters  zxzU-xxxvii  introduce  a  fourth  per- 
Bomu^,  Elihu,  who  endeavors  to  convince  Job 
of  his  error  in  questioning  the  justice  of  divine 
government.  In  xxxviii-xlii.  6  Yahwe  Himself 
IS  brought  in  as  the  speaker,  rebuking  Job  for 
his  presumption  in  attempting  to  fathom  the 
secrets  of  God  and  demonstrating  the  limita- 
tions of  human  power.  Job  in  reply  confesses 
his  ignorance  ana  his  error  in  ^vuig  nttenutoe 
to  words  without  insist.  The  book  closes  (xlii. 
7-17)  with  an  epilogue  in  which  the  three 
friends  are  ndniked  by  Yahwe;  they  are  ordered 
to  bring  an  offering  of  seven  bullodcs  and  seven 
rams  In  the  presence  of  Job,  who  is  to  intercede 
with  Yahwe  on  their  behalf.  As  for  Job,  his 
pnnterty  is  restored  to  him  and  increased  two- 
fold, and  seven  sons  and  three  daughters  are 
bom  to  him:  he  dies  happy  and  full  <rf  years. 

There  are  two  features  of  the  book  that  strike 
one  at  the  first  glance:  (1)  that  the  story  of 
Job  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  religious  prob- 
lan  that  forms  the  kernel  of  the  book;  (2)  that 
the  close  of  the  story,  in  which  Job  is  justified 
and  rewarded,  hardly  accords  with  the  light  in 
which  he  appears  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
of  the  problem.  It  is  probable  that  chapters  i, 
ii,  xlii.  7-17,  represent  what  has  survived  of  a 
popular  story,  written  in  prose,  in  which  a  pious 
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man  endured  severe  tests  without  ever  losuig 
his  patience  or  sincere  resignation  to  the  divine 
will.  This  attitude  he  apparently  maintained 
throughout  in  the  prose  story,  in  speeches  now 
lost,  since  Yahwe  refers  to  him  (xlii.  7)  as 
having  spok«i  the  /i^t  thing  concerning  Him, 
while  the  friends  so  utterly  failed  to  say  the 
right  thing  that  Yahwe  is  angry  with  them,  and 
their  lives  are  in  danger  and  can  be  saved  only 
through  Job's  intercession.  Job  is  then  rewarded 
for  his  steadfastness  and  unawerving  piety.  The 
moral  was  that  a  just  man  may  suffer  as  tiiough 
he  were  unjust  incidentally,  as  a  trial  of  his 
loyal^,  but  that  before  the  end  comes  he  will, 
if  truly  righteous,  be  restored  to  prosperity  and 
rewarded  in  addition  for  the  sufferings  be  has 
endured.  It  may  be  supposed  that  this  folk 
story  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  neat  poet,  who 
substituted  for  the  speechea  of  Job  and  his 
friends  the  series  of  poetic  dialogues  in  which 
he  considers,  in  a  bigmy  utisdc  and  profoundly 
thou^tful  manner,  the  question  whether  the 
suffering  that  man  endures  is  in  all  cases  due 
to  his  own  guilt,  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
God,  the  author  of  everything,  acts  according 
to  recognized  standards  of  justice.  That  He  does 
so  is  the  ordinary  view  of  reU|dons  people  rmre- 
sented  by  the  three  friends.  Job,  atftDowledged 
to  be  a  good  and  pious  man,  seems  to  prove  the 
contrary;  and  tiie  arguments  against  the  con- 
ventional views  come  therefore  with  great  fores 
from  his  mouth.  Incidentally  a  second  question 
is  raised  and  by  implication  answered:  Is  the 
popular  story  correct  in  assimiing  that  a  pious 
man  will  endure  sufferiog  that  he  conriders  un- 
just in  silenoe  and  resignatimiT  The  disocnuaes 
of  Job  in  which  he  curses  the  day  of  his  blrUt 
(iii),  declares  that  his  sufferings  are  out  of  all 
proportion  to  any  possible  wrongs  that  he 
may  have  committed  <vi),  takes  a  most  f^oomy 
view  of  human  life  (vii),  bitterly  accuses  God 
of  not  acting  fairly,  of  not  permitting  one  to 

Elead  his  case  (ix),  boldly  asserts  that  he  is 
1  tiie  right,  and  that  no  one  can  answer  the 
ai^iunentB  he  presatts  (xiii),  and  charges  God 
witii  perseentiiig  him  (xiii.  20-22;  xvi;  xix. 
28) — show  thai  evw  a  truly  righteous  person, 
for  such  Job  la  assumed  to  he,  may  in  the  agony 
of  his  soul  cry  out  in  protest  against  what  be 
deems  an  undeserved  fate.  It  is  particularly 
noteworthy  that  the  poet  puts  up<m  the  lips 
of  Job  a  protest  against  the  kind  of  apidogeties 
that  is  nothing  but  special  pleading,  partisan  ad- 
vocacy, implymg  suppression  of  Gbe  truth  and 
aflBrmation  of  what  is  obviously  false,  in  the 
smiposed  interest  of  God  (xiii.  7,  8),  and  a  con- 
fident assertion  tiiat  a  bold,  sincere,  and  manlv 
semtiny  of  the  facts  is  more  welcome  on  hi^ 
than  the  hypocrisy  that  dares  not  raise  its 
voice  except  in  terms  of  flattery.  The  author, 
indeed,  seems  to  raise  the  question  as  to  the  seat 
of  authority,  Eliphaz  ma^buf  his  appeal  to 
revelation  and  inspiration,  BiMad  to  tradition, 
and  Zophar  to  the  majority,  while  Job  appeals 
to  the  facts  and  to  Us  private  judgment.  Hav- 
ing rejected  the  theoiy  ol  the  friends  that 
adversity  is  an  unfailing  sign  of  divine  anow, 
provoked  by  human  sin,  and  prosperi^  a  ngn 
of  divine  favor,  rewarding  human  righteousness, 
Job  is  forced  to  face  the  problem  of  Qod's  na- 
ture, a  problem  which  does  not  exist  to  the 
friends,  and  makes  his  appeal  from  a  God  who 
may  inspire  fear,  but  not  respect,  to  a  God  in 
whom  power  and  wisdom  wait  on  justice  and 
hnre— ft  great  Avenger  who  will  vindicate  his 
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ehaxacter,  even  though  to  a  mistaken  human 
judgment  death  may  aet  mKm  it  the  flnal  stamp 
of  guilt  (xix.  26  ff.).  The  friends  never  men- 
tion the  poasibili^  of  a  squaring  of  accounts  in 
a  future  life;  Job  refers  to  this  "hope  of  man" 
most  sympathetically  where  he  pictures  him- 
sdf  as  waiting  on  his  Bentinel's  post  in  the 
neUier  world  until  God  should  call  him  back  to 
life,  filled  with  longing  for  the  work  of  his 
bands  (xiv.  13  B,),  but  tmly  to  reject  it  as  a 
fancy  and  without  ever  allowing  it  to  taifluenee 
his  argument. 

The  Book  of  Job  in  the  new  form,  it  may  well 
be  supposed,  would  have  been  offendve  to  re- 
ligions circles.  This  appears  Indeed  to  have 
been  the  case;  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  number 
of  interpolations  were  made  in  the  speeches  of 
Job,  calculated  to  remove  their  sting,  just  as  in 
the  Book  of  Eccleeiastes  words  and  phrases  are 
added  here  and  there  which  give  a  different  turn 
to  the  thought.  That  tlie  entire  book  was  not 
rejected  was  due  to  the  weight  attached  to  the 
spieeehes  of  the  three  friendii.  Here  were  three 
men  noted  for  th^r  wisdom — friends,  moreover, 
of  Job — ^who  all  agreed  that  God  was  just  and 
that  Job  was  wrong  in  questioning  the  divine 
justice.  Three  against  one  represents  a  power- 
ful majority.  Moreover,  their  arguments  seemed 
forcible.  Elipbaz  is  certainly  right  in  declaring 
<v)  that  no  mortal  is  ri^teous  before  Qod; 
nor  can  any  one  gainsay  oildad  when  he  de- 
clares (viii)  that  we  are  not  wiser  in  penetrat* 
ing  the  divine  will  than  our  ancestors  were; 
and  Job  himself  declares  his  acquiescence  in 
Zophar's  panegyric  on  divine  wisdom  (xi),  which 
is  so  far  superior  to  human  knowledge  and 
power.  It  might  easily  seem,  therefore,  despite 
the  cruel  charges  brou^t  by  the  friends  against 
Job  that  he  must  have  committed  some  awful 
crime,  that  Job's  charges  against  God  were  not 
justified,  and  merited  the  rebuke  they  received 
at  the  hands  of  his  friend*.  All,  therefore,  that 
was  needed  to  make  the  Bode  of  Job  acceptable 
and  t^h  just  the  contrarr  lesson  that  God  was 
just  and  that  Job  deserved  the  test,  was  to  take 
the  edge  off  some  of  Job's  utterances.  This 
was  Dot  difficult,  for  even  in  the  boldest  passages 
of  the  book  the  expression  is  somewhat  veiled. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Book  of 
Job  as  we  have  it  was  produced  "at  one  sitting," 
as  it  were;  it  is  a  growth,  and  the  very  popu- 
lariiy  which  it  appears  to  have  enjoyed  was  a 
factor  in  accounting  for  modifications  to  which 
it  was  submitted.  The  introduction  of  Elihu  is 
ai.  illustration  of  the  thesis  regarding  the  ^d- 
uAl  formation  of  the  present  book.  There  is  no 
reference  to  Elihu  in  the  prolc^e.  His  speeches 
s^e  not  essential  either  to  the  story  or  to  the 
riioral  of  the  book.  They  are  simply  a  reitera- 
tion of  the  whole  problemr— the  reason  and  object 
4^  suffering,  the  righteousness  of  God,  the  value 
faitii,  and  the  beneficence  of  divine  govem- 
-tnent.  How  and  when  the  speeches  of  Elihu 
jcame  to  be  united  with  the  Book  of  Job  are 
•questions  in  r^^rd  to  which  scholars  have  not 
,yet  rMched  general  agreement.  It  is  plausible 
.to  suppose  that  the  Book  of  Job  found  imita- 
-tors.  The  problem  was  attractive,  and  other 
writers  tried  their  hand  at  presenting  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  eurrait  reli^ous  attitiue. 
Hie  q>eechee  of  Elihu  impress  one  in  this  way  as 
-another  Botdt  of  Job  in  epitome.  Lastly,  tiie 
speeches  of  Yahwe  (xxzviii-xlii.  6),  forming  a 
separate  part,  while  they  do  not  offer  a  solution 
tOf  the  problem  of  suffering,  still  reSnforce  the 
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attitude  of  the  pious — that,  man,  not  having 
been  present  at  creation  and  not  being  admitted 
into  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty,  dare  not  and 
most  not  question  divine  justice.  These  speeches 
again  add  nothing  to  the  situation  nor  to  the 
moral;  but  they  add  another  witness  against 
Job,  and  so  powerful  a  one  that  Job  must  needs 
confess  his  error.  The  introduction  of  Yahwe, 
who  severely  rebukes  Job,  oontradicts  the  epi- 
logue in  which  Yahwe  turns  with  favor  to  Job 
and  rebukes  Job's  friends,  althous^  the  latter 
have  all  throughout  pleaded  Yahwrs  cause.  Hie 
speeches  of  Yuwe  out  of  the  storm  are  likely  to 
have  taken  the  place  of  some  words  of  YsJiwe 
in  the  prose  story  of  a  different  tenor  which 
the  author  of  our  present  dialogues  did  not 
care  to  change.  That  Job's  confession  of  his 
error  is  a  uiter  addition  seems  to  be  evident 
from  zzxi.  40,  where  it  is  said,  "Here  end  the 
words  of  Job." 

The  Book  of  Job  in  its  present  form  is  prob- 
ably postexUic,  and  tiie  tttodain'  at  preaent 
among  scholars  Is  to  bring  the  uite  down  to- 
wards the  third  century  B.c.  One  reason  for  the 
favor  which  the  book  attained  in  pious  cirdes 
was  the  similarity  between  Job  and  Israel  which 
naturally  suggested  itself.  Job's  sufferings  typi- 
fied Israel's  fate.  His  resignation  in  the  popu- 
lar story  served  as  an  example  to  the  postexilie 
Jewish  otmimunity  to  endure  in  faith  and  pa- 
tience, while  the  justification  of  Job  1^  Yahwe 
Himself  Is  one  form  of  the  presentation  of  the 
problem,  and  his  restored  happiness  and  pros- 
perity were  interpreted  as  an  assurance  of  the 
glory  that  was  destined  to  be  again  Israel's  lot. 

Bibliography.  Consult  the  Old  Testament 
introductions,  and  the  commentaries  of  E}wald, 
Delitzsch,  Dillmann,  Duhm,  Men,  Hitzig,  Da- 
vidson, Budde,  Siefried,  ZOckler;  also  Budde, 
Beitritge  smr  Kritik  dea  Buehet  Hiob  (Bonn, 
1876).  On  the  text,  consult:  BickneU,  "Kri- 
tische  Bearbritung  des  Job-Dialogs,"  in  WMiter 
Zei$8chrift  fUr  3*9  Kumde  de*  Morgeniam^ 
(Vienna,  1892-03);  id..  Dm  BwsK  Eiob  naoh 
AtUeitung  der  Strophik  vnd  der  Septuagmta 
(ib,,  1894).  On  the  growth  and  purport,  con- 
sult: Renan,  Le  livre  d«  Job  (Paris,  1869); 
Green,  The  Argument  of  tke  Book  of  Job  I7n- 
folded  (New  York,  1873) ;  Pairbaim,  "The 
Problem  of  Job,"  in  The  City  of  Ood  (London, 

1886)  ;  Cheyne,  Job  amd  BtOomon  (ib.,  1887); 
Bradley,  Leeturet  om  tke  Book  of  Joh  (Oxford, 

1887)  ;  Meinhold,  "Das  Problem  dee  Buches 
Hiob,"  in  Sette  JahrbUoher  fUr  deuttehe  Theo- 
logic  (Bonn,  1892);  Lane,  Die  Composition  det 
Buohea  Hiob  (1890) ;  Castelli,  II  poema  Bemitico 
del  Pestimiamo  (Milan,  1897) ;  Schmidt,  The 
Meaeagea  of  the  Poeta  (New  York,  1911),  where 
an  extensive  bibliography  is  also  given;  Barton, 
The  Book  of  Job  (lb.,  1912). 

SQhf  IteTAimfT  OF.  A  Jewish  apocryphal 
book.  It  is  mentioned  in  an  edict  on  canonical 
and  spurious  boola  issued  by  Pope  G^lanus  I 
(c.496)  as  an  apocryphon.  'The  Greek  text  was 
published  by  Angelo  Mai  in  his  Scriptorum  Tete- 
rum  If  ova  Colleotio,  vii  (Rome,  1833),  regdited 
by  James  from  a  Paris  manuscript,  in  Apocrypha 
Aneodota  (Cambridge,  1897),  and  published 
again,  with  an  introduction  and  an  English 
translation  K.  Kohler,  in  Semitio  Btudiea  in 
Memory  of  Rev.  Dr.  Aleaandm'  KoKut  (Berlin, 
1897).  Thai  it  is  a  Jewish  midrash,  and  not  a 
Christian  story,  is  evident  from  the  absence  of 
any  distinctive  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  pro- 
hibition "Take  not  unto  yourselves  wives  from 
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wHnBgen."  Kohler  thintlu  that  it  came  from 
Eroene  circles,  and  the  conception  of  immortal- 
ity ia  in  favor  of  this  UBumption.  The  chU' 
dren  of  Job  were  seen,  adorned  with  crowns, 
standing  near  the  fflory  of  Gk>d ;  the  three  da  ugh- 
terB,  when  they  put  on  the  three-stringed  girdles, 
were  transfigured;  and  He  who  sat  upon  the 
Great  Chariot  came  and  took  the  soul  of  Job 
away  with  a  kiss  and  carried  It  to  the  east, 
where  the  heavenly  thnme  stood.  The  book  re- 
Teals  tiie  same  Idnd  of  traditions  concerning 
Job  that  are  met  in  the  Greek  translation  and 
in  the  Targum  on  Job.  Consult,  in  addition  to 
the  works  quoted  above,  Kohler's  article  in  The 
Jewiah  EnoyclopcBdia,  vol.  vii  (New  York,  1904). 

JOBEBT  DE  T.A^AT.T.TE,  zhft'bftr'  de  Iftiv'- 
b&l',  Antoinb  Jouph  (1799-1867).  A  French 
surgeon.  He  was  born  at  Matignon,  studied 
medldne  at  Paris,  and  in  1830  became  snrgetn 
at  the  Hospital  Saint-Louis.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1840  and  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1866.  Jobert  was  a 
brilliant  and  resourceful  operator,  best  known 
for  his  masterly  use  of  autopUutie,  the  repair 
of  diseased  parts  by  healthy  neighboring  tissue, 
and  especially  for  tne  operation  which  he  styled 
4litropia8tie,  an  autoplastic  cure  of  vaginal  fis- 
tula. He  wrote:  TrttiU  tMoriqu«  et  pratigv» 
des  maUuKet  ohintrgioiilet  d»  oonol  inteaHnal 
(1829) ;  E^tdea  aur  U  a^aUhne  fienmiff  (1888) ; 
TraiM  de  ohirurgia  pUutique  (1849) ;  i>e  la 
unton  en  dhirurgie  (1864). 

JOB'S  COICFOBI^B.  A  popular  expression 
for  one  who,  like  Job's  friends,  while  pretending 
sympathy  in  times  of  distress,  presents  the  most 
hopeless  side  of  the  trouble  and  attributes  it 
to  the  sufferer's  shortcomings.  The  t«rm  is 
»lso  used  of  boils,  whieh  foimed  part  of  Job's 
afUctlona. 

JOBSON,  jOVson,  FBlDDtOK  Jaxks  (1812- 
81).  A  Wesleyan  clergyman.  He  was  bom  at 
Korthwich,  Cheshire,  became  an  architect,  but 
in  1834  a  minister,  and  rose  to  great  eminence. 
His  early  studies  are  shown  in  his  Chapel  and 
School  Architecture  (1860),  which  had  consider- 
able influence  in  improving  such  structures  of 
his  denomination.  His  travels  as  a  represents 
tive  of  the  British  Conference  produced  Amerfea 
amd  American  Methodiam  (1867)  and  AuetraUa^ 
with  Notes  by  Way  of  Egypt,  Ceylon,  Bombay, 
and  the  Boly  hand  (1862).  Consult  bis  life 
by  Gr^ry  (London,  1884). 

JOB'S  TEABS,  Coia  lachryma-fobi.  An  East 
Indian  cereal  of  stout  habit,  botanically  allied 
to  maize,  which  sometimes  reaches  a  hei|^t  of 
8  feet.  It  derives  its  nanm  from  the  toirlike 
form  of  the  hard,  shining,  bluish-white  seeds, 
which  are  sometimee  made  Into  bracelets,  neck- 
laces, and  rosaries,  and  are  also  used  for  food  in 
India,  where  it  is  somewhat  cultivated.  It  has 
become  naturalized  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  where 
flour  is  occasionally  made  from  it.  It  is  culti- 
vated as  a  curiosity  in  the  United  States  ai^ 
elsewhere.  SeeCHBTSOLrnc;  Pbidot. 

JOB'S  WIPB,  Launtatioh  or.  See  Apoc- 
XTPHA,  Old  Tatament, 

JOCAS^A.  In  Greek  legend,  the  mother  and 
wife  of  (Edipus  (q.v.). 

JOCELIN  DE  BBAKELOND,  jOsnin  de 
brfikl5nd.  An  English  monk  who  flourished 
1200  AJ>.  He  was  trained  as  a  novice  under 
Samson  of  Tottington,  in  1182  became  chaplain 
to  Samson,  was  elected  abbot  in  that  year,  and 
was  later  auccesfiively  guest  master  (1106-1200) 
and  almoner  (1212).    He  is  characterized  as 


extremely  devout.  He  wrote  a  ehronide  of  St> 
Edmunds  Abbey  from  117^  to  1202,  which  was 
carefully  edited  by  J.  G.  Rokewood  for  the  Cam- 
den Society  (London,  1840;  new  ed.,  lOOft),  and 
of  which  striking  use  has  been  made  by  Carlyle 
in  Past  and  Present  (1843;  book  ii,  '^The  An- 
cient Monk"). 

JOOHmr^  yOtf'msaB,  August  Giaoomo, 
Baaoir  in  ConemaA  (1808-81).  A  Oernian  aol- 
dier  of  fortune  Mid  unpwial  Ifiaister,  bom  at 
Hamburg.  He  was  engaged  in  business,  then 
studied  military  science  in  Paris,  and  in  1827 
went  to  Greece,  where  he  served  as  adjutant 
under  General  Church  and  in  1832  became  Min- 
ister of  War.  But  the  National  party  forced 
him  to  leave  three  years  afterward.  He  went 
to  England  and  from  there  with  the  Foreign 
h^glm  to  Spain;  in  1838  he  was  baek  in  Eng- 
land, and  Pabnerston  smt  him  to  Constantinople 
to  plan  the  Syrian  campaign  with  Ponstml^.  In 
1840  he  went  to  Syria,  was  promoted  to  divisicm 
commander  in  the  Turkish  army,  and  was  chief 
of  staff  in  the  allied  army  which  captured  Acre. 
After  that  battle  he  became  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Turkish  army  of  occupation  and  later 
Minister  of  War.  He  returned  to  Germany  in 
1848,  and  in  March  of  the  next  year  was  ap- 

S Dinted  by  the  View  of  Germany,  Ardtdnke 
ohn,  Imperial  Minister  of  the  NaVy  and  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  a  poet  whii^  he  hdd  until  De- 
cember, 1849,  when  he  retired.  He  was  made 
lieutenant  field  marshal  commanding  a  division 
in  the  Austrian  army  in  1669,  but  did  no  further 
fighting.  In  1870-71  he  made  a  trip  around  the 
world.  He  wrote  Der  syriache  Krieg  und  der 
Verfall  des  Osmanenreicha  aett  I84O  (1856). 
His  eollected  works,  edited  by  Thomas  (1883- 
84),  contain  hie  correspondeaiee  with  Archduke 
John  of  Austria. 

JOOBISSE,  zhA'krIs'.  A  character  in  French 
popular  comedy,  first  seen  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  usually  represents 
a  stupid  countryman  and  became  well  known  in 
the  dghteenth  century  through  Dorvigny's  Le 
diaeapoir  de  Jocriaae.  The  name  is  pof^ularly 
used  also  of  a  married  man  too  much  concerned 
with  domestic  matters. 

JOIXEIIiB,  BhA'dfiF,  Ennrn^  Smm  i«  Lt- 
ICODIH  (1532-73).  A  Frokch  dramatic  V>et, 
painter,  sculptor,  owraver,  and  architect,  and 
member  of  the  Pl«ia<&  (q.v.),  sometimes  called, 
though  with  insufficient  reason,  the  foundetr  of 
French  tragedy  and  comedy — the  former  by  bis 
CUopAtre  captive  (1662)  and  Didon  ae  aaorifUmt 
(before  1568),  the  latter  by  Eugine.  In  a  sctse 
these  were  the  first  "rcsular"  French  dramu, 
though  they  were  so  sol^  through  imitation  of 
Latin  dramatiBto  in  woHe  that  appealed  mly  to 
scholarly  imarination.  However  indusMoneVy 
imitated,  they  nad  no  hold  on  the  popular  stagt, 
whi<di  till  the  time  of  Alexandre  Hardy  (q.T.) 
was  untouched  by  the  scholastic  spirit.  There  is 
a  modem  edition  of  Jodelle's  Works  by  Mar^ 
Laveaux  (Paris,  1868-70).  Consult  Faguet, 
tragSdie  frangaise  au  XVlhne  aiMe  (Paris. 
1883),  and  Rigal,  De  JodeUv  A  MoUir^  (ib.. 
1006). 

JODELH,  yO^deln  (dialeetie  Ger.).  A  pecul- 
iar manner  of  singing  by  using  the  falsetto  voice 
in  harmonic  pro^easloiu,  witii  suddoi  and  un- 
expected chai^^  to  notes  oi  the  chest  register. 
It  exists  diiray  anumg  the  l^rolese  aiu  tiie. 
Swiss.  ' 

JODHPUB,  jdd-plR^,  or  KAB/WAB.  The^ 
largest  of  the  native  Rajputana  States,  IndiA 
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{iia.fi  :  India,  B  3).  It  is  bounded  on  the  nortii 
by  BUcan^  and  Jaipur,  on  Uie  east  hy  Ajwen- 
Henrara  and  Kishangarh,  on  the  south  by  Pa- 
lanpnr  and  Sirohi,  and  on  th^  west  by  Sind  and 
the  Rann  of  Cutch.  Area,  34,963  square  miles. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Luni,  which  divides  the 
state  into  unequal  portions.  The  soil  is  almost 
entirely  sandy  and  sterile;  only  the  valley  of 
the  river  and  the  southeast  are  fertile,  wnere 
cotton  and  wheat  are  largely  grown.  Camels, 
cattle,  and  sheep  are  bred,  uron,  sine,  and  salt 
are  the  chief  minerals;  marble  is  quarried  and 
woolens  are  manufactured.  Capital,  Jodhpur. 
Pop.,  1901,  1,936,565;  1911,  2,067,563. 

JODHPTTB.  The  capital  of  the  native  Bajpu- 
tana  State  of  Jodhpur,  or  Marwar,  India,  98 
miles  west  of  Ajmere,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  rail  (Map:  India,  B  3).  It  is  situated  on 
the  south  slope  of  a  range  of  red  sandstone  hills 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  6  miles  in  circuit 
and  pierced  by  six  gates.  It  is  dominated  by 
an  imposing  fortress,  400  feet  above  the  plain. 
Within  the  massive  walls  of  the  forfaess  are 
ancient  palaces  and  the  A&iharajah's  treasury. 
Several  magnificent  tanks  supply  it  with  water 
by  means  of  pipes;  the  town  also  has  elaborately 
constructed  and  deep  wells.  Richly  carved 
temples  and  houses,  hospitals,  a  colle^,  a  wheat 
market,  and  public  gardens  adorn  its  streets. 
The  Darbar  High  School  (occupying  tiie  Talati 
Mai,  an  old  pawce),  the  arts  ooliege,  a  boarding 
school,  and  spedUd  schools  to  teach  Sanskrit 
telegraphy,  and  surv^ing,  form  the  diief  edu- 
cational institutiona  The  palaces  of  the  present 
Maharajah  and  his  predecessor  are  on  the  south- 
east; the  town  is  electrically  lighted.  The  Ju- 
bilee buildings,  the  public  offices  of  the  British 
Agent,  are  mie  modem  buildings  in  the  native 
s^le.  Jodhpur  has  well-established  institutions 
and  is  a  flourishing  commercial  centre.  It  has 
manufactures  of  ivory,  lacquer  ware,  brass  and 
iron  utensils,  and  dyestuffs.  The  Maha  Mandir 
(^eat  temple),  %  mile  to  the  northeast,  occu- 
pies a  wall-incloeed  suburb  of  800  houses,  to 
which  it  gives  its  name.  Jodhpur  was  founded 
in  1450,  tiie  prior  capital  having  been  B£andor, 
3  miles  north,  which  has  interesting  ruins  of 
temples,  palaws,  and  tombs.  Pop.,  1901,  60,- 
437;  1911,  69,202. 

JODL,  vyd'l,  FsmniOH  (1S4»-1914).  A 
German  phUtwopher,  bom  and  educated  at  Mu- 
nich. He  was  decent  there  for  five  years,  pro- 
fessor at  Prague  in  the  German  university  from 
1885  to  1806,  and  then  took  a  chair  (1896)  in 
philosophy  at  Vienna.  During  his  stay  in 
Prague  Jodl  was  prominent  in  we  work  of  the 
association  for  tiie  advancement  of  things  Ger- 
man in  Bohemia.  In  1800  he  became  an  editor 
of  the  IntemaUonal  Journal  of  Ethica.  He  is 
tite  master  of  a  remarkably  clear  style  and  wi^ite^ 
besides  several  monographs  on  ethical  subjecta: 
Leben  und  PMlosophie  David  Humes  (1872); 
Kulturg^hichtsckreibung  ( 1878 ) ;  Oesofuohte 
der  Ethik  in  der  neueren  PhUoaophie  (vol.  i, 
1882,  2d  ed.  1906;  vol.  ii,  1889,  2d  ed.  1012); 
Moral,  Religion,  und  Schule  (1892);  LehrbwA 
der  Psychologie  (1899;  3d  ed,  2  vols.,  1908); 
Lwkoig  Feuerbaeh  (1908). 

JODO,  Jj/do.  See  TBlNO-nr. 

J<yXL  (Hd>.  7Ml,  Tahwe  is  GoA),  The  son 
of  Pethuel  and  second  (or,  according  to  the  order 
in  the  Greek  version,  the  fourth)  of  the  twelve 
Minor  Prophets.  Conceming  the  life  of  Joel  ab- 
solutely nothing  is  known,  except  the  fact,  gath- 
ered from  his  work,  that  he  prophesied  in  Jndah. 


I  JOPPBE 

The  occasion  for  his  prophecy  was  a  destmetive 
plague  of  locusts,  accompanied  by  a  severe 
drought.  The  prophecy  consists  of  two  parts: 
(1)  (i.  2-ii.  17)  A  vivid  description  of  the  dev- 
astation that  the  plague  is  causing  in  the  land 
and  a  call  for  repentance,  to  be  manifested  by 
fasting,  solemn  assemblies,  and  mourning;  this 
is  accompanied  by  an  assurance  that  repentance 
will  bring  forgiveness  and  renewed  prosperity, 
and  will  keep  off  the  "day  of  Yahwe,"  which,  how- 
ever, is  sure  to  come.  (2)  (ii.  18-iii.  21)  The 
statement,  evidently  following  repentance  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  that  the  plague  has  dq>arted, 
and  that  Yahwe  will  bless  the  land  with  mate- 
rial prosperity  and  ultimately  with  a  gift  of 
prophecy  for  all  fieeh.  A  description  follows  of 
the  day  when  Yahwe  will  gather  the  nations 
together  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  (q.v.) 
and  judge  them  for  their  wrongs  against  Isra,el. 
There  are  two  different  problems  connected  with 
the  hook,  viz.,  the  meaning  of  the  locusts  spoken 
of  and  tiie  date  of  the  prophecy.  Some  critics 
take  the  locusts  allegoricaily,  as  a  figure  for 
the  enemies  of  Jerusalem;  others  take  the  locusts 
literally,  a  plague  of  locusts  being  no  unusual 
thing  for  Palestine.  The  date  mu^  be  fixed  en- 
tirely by  internal  evidence,  and  this  has  pro- 
duced two  widely  different  views — (o)  one  fa- 
voring a  preexilic  date,  preferably  in  the  days  of 
Joash,  (6)  another  in  favor  of  a  postexilic  date. 
The  main  erltoritai  is  the  Ust  of  nations  men- 
tioned as  enemies  of  Judah — the  Pboniidana, 
Philistines,  Egyptians,  and  Gdomites.  The  ref- 
erence to  the  Greeks  (iii.  6)  and  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  Aranueans,  Assyrians, 
or  Chaldeans  among  the  enemies,  are  potent  rea- 
Bons  in  favor  of  the  later  date,  after  the  return 
of  the  exiles,  in  the  days  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 
The  trend  of  opinion  is  now  quite  general 
towards  this  date. 

Joel  is  full  of  lofty  imagery,  and  his  language 
is  pure  and  eloquent.  The  book  presents  many 
parallels  with  other  Old  Testament  books — 
e.g.,  Isaiah  (cf.  Joel  i.  15;  Ii.  10;  iii.  10,  respec- 
tively, with  Isa.  xiii.  6,  10;  ii.  4),  Ezdclel  (cf. 
Joel  ii.  28;  i.  15;  ii.  1,  2,  respectively,  with 
Ezek.  xxxix.  29;  xxx.  2,  3),  and  Amos  (cf.  Joel 
iii.  16;  iii.  18,  respectively,  with  Amos  i.  2;  ix. 
13).  It  has  been  attempted  to  settle  the  vexed 
question  of  the  date  by  means  of  these  parallels; 
but  naturally  there  is  great  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  which  prophet  is  borrowing.  Consult: 
Credner,  Der  Prophet  Joel  Hberaetzt  und  er- 
kUH  (Halle,  1831);  Wttnsche,  Die  Weissagung 
dee  Propheten  Joel  abertetat  und  erklirt  (Leip- 
zig, 1872);  Merx,  Die  Prophesseiung  dee  Jod 
und  ihre  Ausleger  (Halle,  1870);  and  the  au- 
thorities referred  to  under  MiNOB  Pbophetb. 

JOE  KILLEB'S  JESTS.  See  Muxes,  Jo- 
seph.     

JOW-TYB^  WEBD.  A  North  American  me- 
dicinsl  plant.   See  EuFATORnm. 

JOFFI^,  zhyfr*,  JosKPH  Jacques  CAsaibb 
(18S2-  ).  A  French  general,  bom  in  Rive- 
saltes,  Pyrfin^.  In  1868  he  entered  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique  to  study  military  engineering. 
He  entered  active  service  in  September,  1870, 
in  an  artilleiy  battery  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  after  which  he  returned  to  the  Polytech- 
nique. He  became  a  captain  in  1874  and  helped 
plan  the  defenses  of  Pontarlier.  In  1883-94  he 
fought  under  Gourbet  in  Tonridng,  and  in  1803 
under  Dodds  in  Dahom^.  He  was  prominent 
in  the  French  occupation  of  Timbuktu  in  1804 
uid  in  tiie  fortification  of  Dic^  Snares  in  Mada- 
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guetr  in  1897.  After  his  return  to  France  he 
vaa  a  professor  in  the  Higher  War  School  for 
a  time  and  was  promoted  brigadier  general  of 
a  division.  In  July,  1911,  while  he  was  com- 
manding Ule  Second  Army  Corps  at  Amiens,  be 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  general  staff.  The 
tiiree  years'  military  service  law  for  the  French 
army  was  largely  due  to  Joffn^n  efforts.  For 
his  services  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  European 
War  President  Poincar6  conferred  on  him  a 
militkiy  medal  in  November,  1914.  The  article 
Wab  in  EnBOPK  contains  a  discussion  of  his 
work  as  head  of  the  French  army. 
J00O8.   See  Jonos. 

JOOUBS,  zhdg,  ISAAO  (1607-46).  A  Jesuit 
missionary  to  the  Korth  American  Indimns,  bom 
in  Frmnoe.  He  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
1624  and  in  1636  was  ordained  and  sent  to  the 
Hur<m  mission,  then  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
which  the  society  maintained  in  the  New  World. 
There  he  labored  until  1639,  when  he  was  chosen 
for  the  new  and  even  more  perilous  mission 
among  the  Tobacco  Nation.  Two  years  later  he 
made  the  long  and  arduous  journey  to  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  where  he  preached  to  an  aaeembbwe 
of  2000  Algonquins,  and  soon  after  his  return  he 
set  out  for  Three  Bivers  to  procure  supplies  for 
the  Huron  miasion.  As  he  was  crossing  the 
Lake  of  St.  Peter  <m  his  return,  he  and  his  eom- 
mniiHii  Goi^^il,  were  c^tured  by  the  Iroquois. 
Tho  prisoners  were  taken  to  the  Mohawk  villages 
and  fearfully  tortured.  Goupil  was  finally 
killed,  but  Joguee  was  kept  as  a  slave.  His  pit- 
iable condition  excited  the  compassion  of  Dom- 
inie Me^polensis  and  other  Dutchmen  at  Bens- 
wlaerswyw,  who  finally  ewseeeded  in  smufwling 
him  aboard  a  vessel,  which  conveyed  him^own 
to  New  Amsterdam,  where  Director  General 
Kieft  received  him  kindly  and  sent  him  to 
France.  The  story  of  his  sufferings  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  on  his  arrival  he  was  received 
as  a  hero;  even  the  Queen  showed  him  marked 
attention,  and  the  Pope  gave  him  a  special  dis- 
pensation which  enabled  him  to  say  mass  despite 
UM  mutilated  condition  of  his  hands.  He  soon 
returned  to  Canada,  however,  and  two  years 
afterward  again  went  to  the  Mohawk  villages; 
but  this  time  as  an  ambassador  from  the  Cana- 
dian government  and  as  the  founder  of  a  new 
mission,  the  Mission  of  the  Martyrs.  Having 
accomplished  his  political  object,  which  was  to 
confirm  the  Mohawks  in  their  adhesion  to  a  re- 
cently signed  treaty  of  peace,  he  returned  to 
Quflbee,  but  went  back  once  more  to  work  among 
tiie  Mohawks.  There  having  been  a  change  in 
the  feelings  of  the  Indians,  he  was  soon  sub- 
jected to  torture,  and  finally  one  nl^t  as  he 
entered  a  lodge  to  which  he  had  been  invited 
for  a  feast  a  savage  sprang  from  the  darkness 
and  struck  him  dead.  The  place  of  his  martyr- 
dom, Ossemenon,  near  AuriesviUe,  N.  Y.,  has 
become  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Consult:  Francis  Parkman,  The  Jeauita  in 
Jforth  America  (Boston,  1864;  new  ed.,  1898); 
Gamille  de  Rochemontdx,  £ei  jeauitea  et  la  nou- 
velle  France  (Paris,  1806) ;  B.  O.  Thwaites  (ed., 
The  Jesuit  Relation*  (73  vols.,  Cleveland,  1896- 
1901 ) ;  Ifortin,  Fath^  laaao  Jogttea,  translated 
by  Shea  (New  York,  1896). 

TOKAN'NA.  One  of  the  Otmoro  Islands 
(q.v.). 

JOHAUKBSBUBO,  yA-hftn^nes-bfirg.  The 
largest  and  most  advan<»d  city  in  South  Africa, 
situated  In  the  Transvaal  Province,  at  an  altitude 
of  6736  feet,  in  the  midst  of  the  gold  district, 


35  miles  south  of  Pretoria  (Map:  Africa,  O  7). 
It  is  connected  with  Pretoria,  Delagoa  Bay,  Cape 
Town,  and  Port  Elizabeth  by  rail,  and  is  a  mod- 
em city,  intersected  by  parks  and  broad  thorough- 
fares, lined  with  fine  buildings,  including  theatres, 
clubs,  and  a  stock  exchange;  it  is  electrically 
lighted.  In  1906  the  installation  of  eleefcne 
street  railways  was  bwm,  and,  by  1913, 63  mike 
of  track  had  been  laid.  It  has  the  Transvaal 
University  Colt^  (founded  in  1903),  a  good 
art  gallery,  a  library  of  32,000  volumes,  ana  an 
observatory.  An  imposing  fortress  erected  by 
the  Boers,  but  now  diamantied,  commands  the 
town.  Johannesburg  was  founded  in  1886  and 
grew  rapidly,  owing  to  its  location  on  the 
Witwatersrand  gold  fields,  one  of  the  richest 

Sld-miniiw  diswicts  In  South  Africa.  It  was 
e  seat  of  the  Uittander  disaffection  which  led 
to  the  war  with  Great  Britain  (1890-1902). 
Pop.,  1896,  99,800  (including  8000  Boers,  43,000 
natives,  and  34,000  British) ;  1904.  158,580  (83,- 
902  whites,  62,624  natives,  and  12,154  other  mo- 
ored);  1911,  237,104  (Eur<^«ans,  119,953;  na- 
tives, 117,161).  Johannesburg  was  captured, 
without  oppoeiticai,  by  the  British  under  Lord 
Boberts  on  May  29,  1000.  A  notable  featiire  in 
the  neighborhood  is  the  national  Boer  monument 
commemorating  the  declaration  of  independence 
in  1880,  which  stands  on  the  open  veldt  near  the 
suburb  of  Kmgersdorp. 
JOHAKNBS  CLEBICVB.    See  Lb  Cleeo, 

Jbait.   

JOHANllESElf.  vA-hBu'nc-scn,  Bovabd  Holm 
(1844-1901).  A  Norwe^an  Arctic  navigator 
and  hunter,  bom  in  Balsfjorden.  His  mcc»ful 
ice  navigation  of  Barents  and  Sam  seas  in  1869 
gained  for  him  a  medal  fran  the  Swedish  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  In  1870  he  circumnavigated 
Nova  Zembla,  tiie  first  so  to  do.  In  1878,  round- 
ing Nova  Zembla  to  the  north,  he  discovered  and 
circumnavigated  in  Kara  Sea,  in  77"  31'  N., 
86°  E.,  Ensomheden  (Einsamkeit  or  Lonely) 
Island,  snow  free  and  a  resort  of  sea  game.  In 
1887  he  discovered  to  the  east  of  Northeast  Land 
a  high,  8now.covend  island  in  80*  W  N.,  30*  32* 
E.,  called  New  Iceland,  possibly  the  same  as 
White  Island.  These  discoveries  brought  him 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Swedish  Acadnny  of 
Sciences. 

JOHANNES  SBOtTNSTTS,  j6-h&n'nez  s». 
kOn'dfis  (1511-36).  A  Latin  poet,  born  at  The 
Hague.  His  true  name  was  Jan  Nicolai  Eve- 
raerts.  He  studied  law  at  Bo  urges,  but  early 
devoted  himself  to  the  fine  arts,  but  more  esp»> 
cially  to  poetry.  He  traveled  in  Italy  and  Spain, 
became  secretary  to  Cardinal  Tavera,  Archbishop 
of  Toledo,  and  accompanied  Charles  V  on  his 
expedition  to  Tunis.  His  poema  are  admired  for 
their  classical  purity,  delicate  sentiment,  and 
graceful  imagery,  and  have  been  translated  into 
several  foreign  languages.  The  best  known 
among  them  are  tiie  Baaia  (1539).  A  complete 
edition  of  his  Opera  PoeUea  was  pnbliafaed  by 
his  brothers  in  1641. 

JOHANNBS  VAN  DBWAIXf,  y«-hln^ 
vBn  dft^rftl.  The  paendonym  of  the  Qoman  nov* 
elist  August  Ktthne  (q.v.). 

TOHANNOT,  zhft'&'nO',  Chables  ( 1793- 
1826),  Alpbed  (1800-37),  Tont  (1803-62). 
Three  brothers,  all  engravers,  the  younger  two 
also  historical  painters,  bom  in  Germany  of 
French  parents— Charles  at  Frankfort,  Alfred 
and  Tony  at  Offenbach.  Their  father,  Francois, 
was  a  silk  mannfiwturer  in  Offoihaeh  until  1806, 
when  financial  reverses  oUiged  him  to  emigrate. 
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He  WM  abo  a  painter  of  flowert  and  is  mid  to 

have  been  the  first  to  print  nnuic  from  8t<»ie, 
introducing  the  art  of  ntht^raphy  into  France. 
Charles  engraved  illustrations,  after  Deaenne, 
for  Taaao'a  Aminta  and  Voltaire's  Paul  et  Vir- 
ginie.  Alfred  learned  engraving  from  hie  brother 
Charles,  and  collaborated  with  his  brother  Tony 
in  illustrations  for  the  French  translation  of 
the  works  of  Byron,  Cooper,  and  Scott.  Kbny 
engravings  by  Alfred  and  Tony  are  signed  Jo- 
hannot  fr6re9.  Alfred  exhibited  with  great  suc- 
cess at  the  Salon  and  was  decorated  by  the  King. 
Three  of  his  paintings  are  at  Versailles.  Tony 
was  a  vignettist  of  the  first  order,  and  his  iUns- 
trations  rank  with  the  beet  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  .He  is  credited  with  more  than  3000 
engravings,  beaidea  iUastrations  for  over  600 
ImoIeb  and  pamphlets.  He  exhibited  at  the  Salon 
rc^rularly  after  1831,  was  decorated  in  1840,  and 
two  of  his  paintings  are  at  Versailles. 

JOHAinrSDOIlT,  yOOiAns-dOrf,  Albbsoht 
TON.  A  German  minnesinger  from  Bavaria,  who 
flourished  between  1186  and  1209  and  probably 
tof^  part  in  the  Crusade  of  1190.  His  love  songs 
are  full  of  natural  feeling,  mingled  with  a  cur- 
rent of  religious  enthuaiaom.  Consult  Lachmann 
and  Haupt,  De$  Minnwuii/w  FrUkling  (Leipdg, 
1888),  and  Bartsch,  LMerdichiert  xxxv. 

JOHAH'SEK,  JUN  McLuVE  (1878-  ). 
An  American  portrait  painter,  wife  of  John  C. 
Johansen.  She  was  bom  in  Chicago  and  studied 
at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  and  under  Duve- 
neck  and  Chase  in  New  York.  Her  art  is  unaf- 
fected in  conception  and  bold  in  treatment.  Her 
first  picture  to  attract  attention  was  a  "Girl  in 
Gray,'  now  in  the  Art  Museum  of  Toledo. 
Among  other  noteworthy  works  are:  "On  a  Hill 
Top"  (Salon,  1908) ;  "Ifother  and  Babe"  (1911) ; 
"Girl  in  Green"  (1912);  the  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Henry  Hammond  and  daughter,  awarded  the 
Shaw  prize,  National  Academy  of  Design,  in 
1912;  ''Brother  and  Sister"  (1013).  She  won 
tiie  EUing  prize  in  1006  and  the  Burgess  prize  in 
1907  (both  awarded  by  the  New  York  Art 
Club),  and  first  prize  at  the  International  Art 
lieagne  of  Paris  in  1007.  She  was  elected  an 
assodate  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 

JOHAJreSN,  JOHH  Chbutin  (1876-  ). 
An  American  portrait,  figure,  and  landscwe 
painter.  He  was  bom  in  CcpcaUiagen,  Denmark, 
was  brought  to  America  in  infancy,  and  studied 
at  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  then  under  Du- 
veneck,  and  also  in  Paris  under  Constant  Lau- 
rens and  Whistler.  In  1901  he  removed  to  Chi- 
cago, but  returned  in  1906  to  spend  several 
years  in  France  and  Italy.  A  master  oi  tech- 
niqne  and  possessor  of  a  strong  romantic  indi- 
viduality, he  is  especially  clever  in  working  out 
novel  problems  of  color  and  in  handling  Tight. 
His  portraits  are  sincerely  fresh  and  peraonal 
renderings;  among  his  sitters  are  many  per- 
sons prominent  in  the  academic,  scientific,  and 
social  worlds.  His  architectural  views  of  Ven- 
ice, exhibitions  of  which  have  been  held  in 
Londrai  and  New  York,  have  aehieved  espedal 
sueceas  on  account  of  the  novelty  of  color  scheme 
and  treatment.  Among  his  best-known  paintings 
are:  "October,  Sear  and  Gold,"  purchased  by  the 
Chicago  Municipal  Art  League  in  1003;  "Piazza 
Ban  Marco,"  Art  Institute,  Chicago;  "Fieaole," 
Richmond  Gallery;  portraits  of  Professors  Dan- 
iels and  McLaughlin  and  "Sunrise  in  Venice" 
(1011);  portrait  of  J.  H.  Kehler  (1011);  "In 
the  Sewing  Room"  and  "^proaching  Storm" 
(1912).    He  received  the  l^tmg  prlxe  at  Chi- 


cago in  1903,  a  gold  medal  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1910,  and  the  Saltus  gold  medal.  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  in  1011.  He  became  an  associate 
of  the  National  Academy  and  made  his  residence 
in  New  York.  He  married  Jean  McLane.  (See 
Johansen,  Jean  McLane.) 

JOHANSSON,  yA-hAns'sdn,  Kabl  Fbuhahd 
(1860-  ).  A  Swedish  philologist,  bom  at 
Misterhult  and  educated  at  Upsala,  where  he 
became  dooent  and  afterward  professor  of  San- 
skrit and  of  comparative  philofc^  (1893).  Be- 
sides some  70  articles  m  Bezsenhergora  Bei- 
trSge,  Euhna  Zeitaohrift,  Indogermtmiache 
Forschungen,  Jfordiak  Tidtkrift  for  FHologi,  etc, 
contributed  to  those  journals  especially  after 
1900,  he  wrote:  De  Derivatia  VerUa  Oontractia 
JAngucB  Oraote  Quastionea  (1886);  Ndgra  ord 
om  dialekter,  Speoielt  de  Orebiaka  (1888) ;  Bei- 
trSge  eur  gri«(Ai»ohm  BpnuAhunde  (I860) ;  /»- 
dtsJta  aagor,  Sveraatta  frS»  tjfdbuddMatiaka  oru 
ginaltatBter  (1907).  In  1906  he  became  eoeditw 
of  Lg  Monde  Oriental. 

JOHH,  THE  Afostlb.  One  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  commonly  believed  to  have  been  the 
"beloved  diBciple"  and  the  author  of  the  New 
Testament  botHu  known  as  the  Gospel  of  John, 
the  three  Epiatlea  of  John,  and  the  Revelation. 
This  traditional  view  Is  involved  almost  neeea- 
sarily  with  the  snpposition  that  the  Apostle 
John  lived  to  a  great  age,  that  the  last  period 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  Asia  Minor,  and  that 
the  New  Testament  books  written  by  him  were 
all  the  product  of  his  later  years.  As  nearly 
every  point  of  the  traditional  view  is  now  dis- 
puted by  many  of  the  foremost  New  Testament 
■eholant,  it  will  be  neceesary  to  review  the  an- 
cient evidence  r^rding  the  life  of  the  Apostle 
John  and  trv  to  aaoOTain  its  actual  signifl- 
cance  and  value. 

1.  The  EarUeat  Evidence,  that  of  the  Sgnoptio 
Ooapela,  t^^e  Acta,  and  the  Pa/uUne  Epiatlea,  all 
%mU  ioithin  the  Limita  of  the  Fw'at  Century 
A.D.  The  first  notice  of  John  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  is  in  Mark  i.  19-20  =  Matt.  iv.  21-22. 
Here  we  find  that  early  in  Jesus*  ministry  John, 
with  his  brother  James  and  Ms  father  Zebedee, 
waa  tmnged  in  the  flshlng  budnesa  on  the  Sea 
of  Galflee.  They  had  Iraata,  nets,  and  hired 
serranta.  Jesus,  passing  by,  summoned  the  two 
brothers  to  leave  their  occupation  and  follow 
him.  They  obeyed  and  along  with  another  pair 
of  brothers,  Peter  and  Andrew,  similarly  sum- 
moned, they  constituted  the  first  group  of  fol- 
lowers or  disciples  of  Jesus  (cf.  Mark  i.  29). 
Luke's  account  of  the  same  incident  (Luke  v. 

1-  11)  differs  somewhat  from  that  in  Bfaik  and 
MatUiew,  though  agreeing  as  to  the  main  points 
noted  above,  while  adding  the  statement  that 
Peter  was  in  partnership  with  James  and  John. 
Later,  when  Jesus  selected  12  of  his  followers 
to  he  more  closely  and  permanently  associated 
with  him,  John  with  his  brother  James  was  one 
of  the  12  who  were  later  known  as  the  Apostles 
(Ifark  iii.  Uff.  =  Luke  vL  13  ff.;  cf.  Matt  x. 

2-  4).  In  all  tiiree  Usta  the  four  namea  of  the 
two  pairs  of  brothers  stand  at  the  head.  At  the 
raising  of  Jairus's  daughter  Peter,  James,  and 
John  were  the  only  disciples  Jeeus  allowed  to 
enter  the  house  with  him  (Mark  v.  37  =  Luke 
viii.  61).  Similarly  these  three  alone  were  priv- 
ileged to  witness  the  transfiguration  scene 
(Mark  ix.  2  ff .  =  Matt.  xvii.  1  ff .  =  Luke  ix. 
28  ff.).  On  one  occasion  John  (probably  in  con- 
junction witii  his  fellow  disciples),  seeing  a  cer- 
tain one  easting  out  denums  In  Jeans'  nam^ 
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although  not  one  of  Jeeiu'  diaeipleB,  forbade 
him  to  do  ao,  as  he  was  not  a  disciple.  For  this 
he  was  rebuked  by  Jesus  (Mark  ix.  38-41  — 
Luke  ix.  49-60).  It  may  be  that  this  zeal  for 
hiB  Matter  and  the  incicdTe.  unoomproniiaing  dis- 
poBitirai  it  evidenced,  in  whidi  his  brother 
shared,  led  Jesus  to  give  them  the  surname 
BoanergeB  (sons  of  thunder,  Mark  lit.  17).  The 
same  trait  of  diaracter  is  disclosed  in  the  in- 
cident, related  only  hy  Luke  (ix.  61-66),  when 
James  and  John  wished  to  call  down  fire  from 
heaven  on  the  inhospitable  Samaritans.  On  this 
occasion  also  Jesus  rebuked  them.  As  Jesus 
and  his  disciples  were  drawing  near  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  on  his  last  journey  thither,  James 
and  J<^,  apparently  throng  their  mother, 
m«de  the  request  that  in  the  coming  Kingdom 
they  might  have  the  seats  ol  honor  at  his  ri^t 
and  left  hand.  Tbe  answer  of  Jesus  indicated  to 
them  that  their  devotion  to  him  would  involve 
suffering  and  death  similar  to  his  own,  but  con- 
tained no  promise  of  special  honors  (Mark  z. 
35ff.  =  Matt.  XX.  20  ff.).  According  to  Mark 
(xiii.  3),  it  was  to  the  four — Peter,  Andrew, 
James,  and  John — that  Jesus  privately  made 
known  the  course  of  future  events.  Acoordlng 
to  Ltdce  (xxii.  8),  Peter  and  John  were  the  ones 
to  whom  Jesus  intrusted  the  preparations  for 
the  Last  Supper,  and  on  these  two  with  James 
the  brother  of  John  he  leaned  for  comfort  and 
sympathy  in  his  hour  of  trial  and  agony  in 
Oethsemane  (Mark  xiv.  33  =  Matt.  xxvi.  37). 

The  impressifm  produced  by  the  Synoptic 
narrative  is  that  John  was  a  Oalilean,  of  a 
family  possessed  of  at  least  moderate  means.  Am 
Galilee  was  largely  a  bilingual  country,  it  is 
easily  credible  that  John  could  speak  and  pos- 
ribly  write  Greek,  though  his  mother  tongue  was 
Aramaic.  When  a  boy,  he  might  have  learned 
Hebrew  in  the  synagogue  school.  He  gave  a 
whole-hearted  response  to  Jesus*  summons  and 
with  his  brother  James  and  his  friends  Peter 
and  Andrew  socn  banged  to  the  circle  of  fol- 
lowers with  whom  Jesus  was  most  intimate. 

In  the  record  of  the  ve^  early  years  of  the 
Church  as  given  in  Acts,  John  holds  a  prominent 
place,  as  the  Synoptic  record  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  He  is  usually  associated  with  Peter,  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  speaker,  and  no  word 
of  John's  is  recorded  (Acts  i.  13;  iii.  1,  3,  4,  11; 
iv.  1-32;  viii.  14  ff.).  The  last  notice  of  John 
in  Acts  does  not  necessarily  refer  to  a  date 
later  Uuui  about  36  or  36  a-d.,  about  the  time 
oi  tlie  persecution  that  followed  tbe  martyrdom 
of  Stephen,  when  many  of  the  Christiana  fled 
from  Jerusalem.  His  brother  James  was  put  to 
death  by  Herod,  certainly  not  later  than  44  A.D. 
(Acts  xii.  2).  That  John  was  in  Jerusalem 
after  this,  and  considered  one  of  the  three  "pil- 
lars" of  the  Palestinian  church,  is  practically 
certain  from  Paul's  account  of  the  Council  in 
Jerusalem  (c.40  aj).),  at  which  John,  Peter, 
and  James  (the  Lord's  brother)  gave  formal 
sanction  to  Paul's  apostolic  status  (Gal.  ii.  1- 
10,  tiie  only  reference  to  John  in  Paal's  letters) . 
All  this,  our  earliest  and  most  undisputed  in- 
formation  r^^arding  John,  carries  us  no  farther 
than  C.60  aj).,  but  may  be  said  fairly  to  imply 
that  he  was  one  of  the  three  or  four  most  promt- 
neat  Apostles  and  to  prepare  us  for  other  tradi- 
tional information  to  tbe  same  effect. 

2.  The  Tradition  Conceminff  a  Jotm  in  Asia 
Minor.  We  may  begin  with  the  Book  of  Bevela- 
tion.  This  book  claims  to  have  been  written 
by  some  one  named  JtAn  (Bev.  L  1,  4,  9; 


xxii.  8).  Assuming  that  the  work  is  a  unity 
and  is  not  pseudonymous,  questions  that  do  not 
concern  us  here,  it  is  certain  that  the  book  wit- 
nesses to  the  fact  or  tradition  that  a  certain 
John  was  a  man  of  the  neatest  inflnoice  in  the 
Christian  communities  m  the  Province  of  Aria 
in  early  times.  As  the  date  of  Revelation  can- 
not be  placed  later  than  c90  or  OS  aj>.  (it  may 
have  been  earlier),  it  makes  certain  tiiat  be- 
fore the  end  of  ihe  first  century  a.d.  a  John 
was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  Christian  circles 
of  Asia.  Who  was  this  JohnT  Justin  Martvr, 
who  was  converted  c.l30  aji.  in  Epfaesns,  be- 
lieved that  the  author  was  John  the  Apostle 
(Dial.,  81).  All  early  Christian  tradition  after 
Justin  is  praetieally  nnanimona  on  this  point. 
By  writers  near  the  end  of  the  seoond  oenturjr 
a  number  of  interesting  details  are  supplied 
regarding  the  Apostle's  stay  in  Ephesua—that 
once  be  refused  to  remain  in  the  same  bath 
with  the  heretic  CerinUius,  and  that  he  lived 
until  the  times  of  Trajan  (from  Ireneeus) ;  that 
his  grave  was  at  Ephesus  (from  Polycrates) ; 
of  his  wonderful  success  in  reclaiming  a  young 
oonvert  from  a  brigand's  life  (from  dement  m 
Alexandria) ;  to  say  nothing  of  tiie  countless 
miracles  attributed  to  him  in  the  apocryphal 
Acts  of  John  written  between  130  and  180  AJ). 

But  when  we  go  back  earlier  than  Justin 
Martyr  the  evidence  becomes  more  uncertain. 
The  two  most  important  Asia  Minor  witnesses 
are  Polycarp  of  Smyrna  and  Papias  of  Hierap- 
olis,  both  of  whom  lived  in  the  first  half  of 
the  second  century  aj>.  Irensus,  who  heard 
Polycarp  in  bis  early  youth,  says  that  he  dis- 
tincUy-  remembered  how  Polycarp  used  to  tell 
of  his  intercourse  with  John  and  others  who  had 
seen  the  Lord  {Ep.  ad  Flor.).  Papias,  however, 
in  the  fragments  of  his  work  that  remain,  does 
not  say  uat  he  had  heard  or  seen  John  the 
Apostle,  but  does  speak  of  a  John  "the  Elder," 
who  was  apparency  a  prominent  Christian,  who 
had  seen  the  Lord  and  from  whom  Papias  had 
learned,  directly  or  indirectlyt  certain  things 
Jesus  iMd  said. 

These  testimonies,  it  will  be  observed,  oeaae  to 
be  clear  and  oonvlnebig  just  at  the  important 
point,  and  perpl^tiea  now  begin.  For  Papias 
not  only  seems  to  speak  of  John  "the  Elder,'*  al- 
though early  writers  who  had  read  his  entire 
work  supposed  he  meant  thereby  John  the 
Apostle,  but  in  a  fragment  of  his  work  that 
has  recently  come  to  li^t  aays  that  not  only 
James  bnt  his  brother  John  uso  was  al^ 
the  Jews,  presumably  in  Palestine  and  before 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (70  ajk).  If  this  was  so, 
then  the  John  of  Asia  Minor  who  wrote  the 
Revelation  must  have  been  some  other  John 
than  the  Apostle,  and  the  known  facts  of  the 
Apostle's  life  would  be  confined  to  those  noted 
above  under  section  1.  In  this  case,  also,  we 
might  assume  that  a  certain  John,  possibly  a 
disciple  of  Jesus,  found  his  way  fai  tiie  later 
years  of  the  first  oentury  to  Ephesna  and  tiiere 
became  an  influential  teacher  and  was  the  antiior 
of  the  New  Testament  books  assigned  to  "John** 
or  "the  Elder"  (2  and  3  John).  In  the  coarse 
of  time  tradition  confused  him  with  the  Apostle. 
Such  is  the  general  view,  with  variations  in  de- 
tail, now  favored  by  many  leading  scholars. 

Its  acceptance,  however,  presents  serious  diffi- 
enltia:  as  (1)  the  difficulty  of  e^aining  how 
the  erafusion  of  persons  eomd  have  taken  place 
in  the  very  regiim  where  the  supposed  "ESdo'* 
was  BO  wdl  known;  (2)  the  fragments  of  Papias 
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are  not  free  from  raspicion  both  as  to  gennine- 
ness  and  exact  meaning;  (3)  the  uritnesa  of 
IrensuB  as  to  what  Polycarp  said,  being  per- 
sonal testimony  aa  to  what  he  himself  heard 
Polycarp  say,  is  not  to  be  easily  cast  aside. 

3.  TjCb  Fourth  Oogpel  and  the  Apostle  John. 
Whether  the  Fourth  Qoepel  can  tell  ns  anything 
of  the  Apostle  John  depends  upon  what  is  the 
true  answer  to  the  qnestion  raised  in  section 
2  above.  If  the  tradition  as  we  know  it  from 
C.130  on  is  true,  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  the  work 
of  John  the  Apostle,  and,  in  addition  to  its  own 
testimony  to  the  literaiy  powers  and  activity 
of  John  in  hie  later  years,  it  adds  many  details 
as  to  his  experiences  with  Jeeus  to  the  account 
given  in  the  Synoptics.  For,  on  this  view,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  unnamed  disciple 
'Vhom  Jesus  loved,"  about  whom  so  much  is  said, 
was  John  himself.  But  if  John  was  mar^red 
by  the  Jews  before  70  ajk,  the  Fowth  Gomel 
ukd  the  Epistles  were  by  some  otiier  author 
and  tell  us  nothing  certain  of  John  the  Apostle. 

Bibliography.  The  ablest  presentation  of  the 
traditional  view  will  perhaps  be  found  in  James 
Drummond,  The  Gharactw  and  Authorship  of 
the  Fourth  Cfoapel  (London,  1903) ;  V.  H.  Stan- 
ton, The  Oospels  as  Historical  Documents  (Cam- 
bridge, 1903);  William  Sanday.  The  Critioism 
of  the  Fourth  Oospel  (New  York,  1905) ;  Theo- 
dor  Zahn,  Introduotion  to  the  Sew  Testmnent 
(Edinburgh,  1909).  The  case  for  the  opposbig 
view  is  ably  presented  by  B.  W.  Bacon,  Tlte 
Fourth  Gospel  in  Research  and  Debate  (New 
York,  1910),  and  J.  Moffatt,  Introduotion  to  the 
Literature  of  the  Neto  Testament  (ib.,  1911). 

JOHN  THB  Baptist.  The  forenmner  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Hie  sources  on  which  we  depend 
for  our  knowledge  of  the  man  and  his  woi^  are: 
1.  The  sections  at  the  Gospels  especially  devoted 
to  a  description  of  him  and  hia  ministry.  Of 
these  the  accounts  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  re- 
late chiefly  to  his  career  up  to  the  baptism  of 
Jesus,  while  the  account  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
is  concerned  mainly  with  John's  relation  to 
Jesus  after  the  baptism  of  the  latter.  2.  The  in- 
cidental notices  of  the  Baptist  in  the  Gospels, 
either  by  the  Evangelists  themselves  or  in  their 
reports  of  Jeans*  words.  3.  The  account  of  Jo- 
sephuB  {Ant.,  xviii,  6,  2).  From  these  various 
sources  we  learn  that  John  the  Baptist  was  bom 
about  six  months  before  Jesns,  in  a  town  in  the 
hill  country  of  Judsa.  like  name  of  the  town  Is 
not  given.  The  parents  were  of  priestly  stock 
and  full  of  anxious  thought  and  earnest  expec- 
tatitm  concerning  Uie  future  of  Israel.  To  this 
tmly  child,  bom  in  their  old  age  and  looked 
upon  as  a  gift  of  Jehovah,  tiiey  gave  the  name 
John  (Hebrew  Johanan,  'Jehovah  is  gracious'). 
Naturally  he  was  well  instmcted  in  the  religious 
literature  of  Israel.  To  what  ext^t,  if  at  all, 
he  was  initiated  into  the  priesUy  life  we  are 
not  told.  It  is  noteworthy  that  we  messaigers 
sent  to  him  by  the  Jerusalem  authorities  were 
certain  priests  and  Levites,  as  though  these  were 
beet  fitted  to  examine  him  (John  i.  19).  The 
greater  part  of  hU  early  manhood  was  spent  in 
retirement,  in  the  quiet  of  the  wilderness.  But 
mt  last,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prophets  of  old, 
the  "word  of  the  Lord"  (Luke  iii.  2)  came  to 
him,  and  he  issued  from  his  retirement  with  a 
message  such  as  Israel  had  not  heard  for  centu- 
riea  ( For  the  date,  see  New  TESTAUEnT  Chbo- 
NOXAOT.)  The  scene  of  his  first  public  appear- 
ance was  in  the  lower  Jordan  valley  and  the  wild 
slopes  of  northeastem  Judaa  (Matt.  iii.  1;  Mark 
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i.  4;  Luke  iii.  3).  Here,  clad  in  homely  garb, 
eating  the  simplest  diet,  he  began  his  public 
ministry,  crying,  "Prepare  ye  the  way  of  tilie 
Lord"  (Mark  1.  2).  Hearers  soon  began  to 
throng  about  him,  the  whole  ctmntry  was  agi- 
tated, and  even  from  Galilee  the  crowds  gathered 
to  hear  the  great  preacher. 

The  message  of  the  preacher  was  not  a  hon- 
t^tei  one.  Mke  tiie  pnmhets  of  tdd,  his  sum- 
mons was  "Repent  I**  Righteonsnees  was  the 
one  thing  needful.  For  it  was  a  time  of  crisis; 
the  axe  was  already  laid  to  the  tree;  the  chafl^ 
of  the  threshing  floor  was  about  to  be  burned; 
"the  day  of  Jehovah,"  foretold  by  the  prophets, 
was  at  hand  (Matt.  iii.  2,  7,  10;  Mark  i.  4; 
Luke  iii.  3,  7-9).  Nothing  but  a  thorough  re- 
pentance, a  new  moral  condition,  could  save  Iff- 
rael  from  doom.  What  made  this  message  so 
startling  was  its  stem  application  to  luae^  the 
chosen  people.  The  Meuianie  age  was  not 
painted  in  glowing  colors,  as  a  gkmous  tiium^ 
of  Israel  over  her  enemies.  »No  false  trast  in 
the  boasted  descent  from  Abraham  was  permitted 
to  blind  the  eyes  or  dull  the  conscience.  The 
Messianic  age  was  to  be  ushered  in  by  judgment, 
a  judnnent  that  was  to  sift  Israel  herself  first  of 
all.  Only  a  new,  purified,  righteous  Israel  could 
hope  to  meet  and  greet  that  age  with  confidence. 
This  coming  dispoisation  held  a  lar^  place  in 
John's  thou^t.  To  the  many  inquiries  as  to 
who  he  claimed  to  be,  his  reply  was:  "I  am 
only  the  herald,  only  the  voice  that  prepares  the 
way;  the  greater  one  is  to  follow;  one  for  whom 
I  am  unworthy  even  to  do  a  slave's  service" 
(Matt.  iii.  11,  12;  Mark  1.  7;  Luke  iii.  15-18). 
And  it  was  doubtless  with  reference  to  this  im- 
pending age  that  John  instituted  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism. As  a  symbol,  it  was  somewhat  eonmum  In 
Jewish  oirdes.  Ceranonlal  lusbatlons  with 
water  wwe  frequently  practiced.  Bnt  John's 
baptism  was  no  ordinary  lustration.  The  requi- 
site to  receiving  it  was  a  confession  of  sin,  and 
the  baptized  one  arose  from  the  water,  as  a 
member  of  the  new  Israel,  repentant,  and  thus 
ready  to  meet  the  Messianic  age,  which  to  such 
would  be  an  age  of  blessing,  not  of  judgment. 

The  multitudes  that  came  to  hear  tiie  Brntist 
were  of  two  opinions.  Some  refused  to  admit 
the  reality  of  his  mission  and  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  his  baptism.  Of  such  a  mind 
were  the  hi^er  classes.  The  humbler  classes, 
on  the  other  hand,  welcomed  him  as  a  true 
prophet;  and  many  of  them,  even  those  most 
despised  and  sinful,  took  his  message  to  heart 
and  were  baptized  (Luke  vii.  29,  30;  Matt.  xxi. 
32).  For  months,  possibly  a  year,  John  eon- 
tinned  his  work — ^not  always  in  the  same  place, 
but  ntiver  far  fn»n  the  Jordan.  He  organized 
a  body  of  disciples  and  prescribed  for  them  cer- 
tain regnlations  touching  prayer  and  fasting 
(MaU.  xi.  2;  Luke  v.  33,  xi.  1;  Mark  ii.  18  ff., 
vi.  29).  In  the  course  of  his  ministry — ^under 
what  circumstances  it  is  not  stated — he  rebuked 
Herod  Antipas,  Tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Penea, 
for  his  adulterous  marriage  with  Herodias,  the 
wife  of  bis  brother  Philip.  This  seems  to  have 
aroused  Herodias,  rather  than  Herod,  to  anger; 
for  Herod's  imprtBoameut  of  John  which  fol- 
lowed was  not  so  much  a  personal  reveiwe  upon 
his  boldness;  it  was  really  because  Herod  feared 
John's  growing  influence  with  the  [leople;  in 
fact,  it  IS  not  at  all  impossible  that  he  wished 
by  this  imprisonment  to  save  him  from  the 
murderous  hostility  of  Herodias,  which,  if  it 
were  reaUz^,  he  felt  might  rouse  the  people 
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in  revolt  againet  him.  During  hit  eutivity, 
ther^ore,  his  diBciples  had  free  access  to  him, 
and  Herod  even  delighted  to  hear  his  teachings 
{Mark  vi.  14-20;  Matt  xiv.  1-5).  Finally,  how- 
ever, in  the  drunken  revelry  of  a  birthday  feast 
Herod  was  trapped  by  Herodias  into  ordering 
his  eseontion,  and  he  was  beheaded  at  the  oastle 
of  Machsnis  (Mark  vi.  21-29;  Matt.  xiv.  0-12; 
ef.  the  account  of  Josephus).  It  seenlB  likely 
that  John's  disciples  continued  their  organiza- 
tion for  some  time  afterward.  In  fact,  20  or 
more  years  later  followers  of  the  Baptist  were 
found  in  Alexandria  and  in  Epbesus  who  had 
been  baptized  according  to  .John's  rite,  hut  had 
not  seemed  to  appreciate  the  preaenoe  of  the 
spiritual  age  for  which  it  was  mtended  to  pre- 
pare (Acts  xviii.  24-xiz.  7).  In  other  words, 
Uiery  had  been  baptized  simply  in  reference  to 
repentance  from  sin,  but  not  with  the  emphasis 
on  tiie  Messianic  era  as  already  ushered  in  and 
partly  realized  in  the  Messianic  work  of  Jesua 
(ef.  Acts  i.  5;  xi.  16).  Such  a  foUowinjg,  exist- 
ing apart  from  the  Christian  communities,  may 
have  arisen  from  that  spirit  of  aloofness  from 
Jesus'  work  which  seems  to  have  devel<^)ed  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  Baptist's  life,  and  which 
afterward  mi^  have  been  emphasized  by  his  dis- 
ciples into  a  claim  of  Mesriahship  for  him  (cf. 
Luke  iii.  15;  also  1  John  v.  6).  This  following 
seems  to  have  resolved  itself  into  several  defi- 
nitely heretical  sects,  some  of  which  persisted 
into  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century. 

As  to  the  relation  of  John  to  Jesus,  it  is  not 
likely  that  there  was  any  intimate  acquaintance 
between  them  before  their  public  work  b^n 
(John  L  81)»  thou^  tholr  mothers  were  re- 
lated (Luke  L  36).  But  the  report  of  tiie  great 
excitement  in  the  lower  Jordan  valley  reached 
Nazareth,  and  in  due  time  among  those  present- 
ing themselves  for  baptism  was  Jesus  01  Naza- 
reth. The  message  of  John  had  summoned  him 
to  the  establishment  of  this  new  age  as  the 
work  which,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  unique 
relations  to  Ood,  he  realized  was  the  work  ae 
was  intended  to  db;  tor  to  Jesus  this  rite  was 
as  really  a  symbol  of  his  moral  attitude  of  con- 
seeraticm  to  his  work  as  it  was  to  the  people 
a  symbol  of  their  moral  attitude  of  repentance  in 
pr^iaration  for  tiiis  work.  In  its  administra- 
ti<Hi  both  John  and  Jesus  were  fulfilling  its 
expression  of  their  right  relations  to  this  Mee- 
siuiic  work  which  was  to  be  accomplished.  The 
Baptist  disoemed  that  there  stood  before  him 
no  ordinary  parson,  and  he  waa  imwiUing  to 
baptize  the  candidate,  but  yielded  at  Jesus'  rea- 
soning that  "so  it  becometh  us  to  fulfill  all 
righteouaneas"  (Matt.  ill.  14,  15).  Most  likely 
only  John  and  Jesus  were  conscious  of  the  con- 
firmation of  Jesus'  consecration  to  his  work 
which  followed  in  the  special  endowment  of  Jesus 
with  the  Spirit  of  his  work  and  in  the  divine  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  act  through  the  voice  from 
heaven  (Mark  I.  10,  11;  Matt.  iii.  IS,  17;  Luke 
lit  21,  22;  cf.  John  i.  32-34).  Though  thus 
ushered  into  bis  public  ministry  by  John,  Jesua 
seems  to  have  had  little  converse  with  him  sub- 
sequently (yet  cf.  John  iii.  26).  Nevertheless, 
Jesus  ever  recognized  the  greatness  of  John's 
work  and  character.  In  his  opinion  John  was 
no  "reed  shaken  with  the  wind,"  but  a  prophet, 
the  last  in  the  great  succession.  He  was  the 
greatest  of  mortals  (Matt.  xi.  7-16;  Luke  vii. 
24-28,  xvi.  16).  He  came  in  "the  way  of  right- 
eousness" (Matt.  zxi.  32),  and  the  resiilt  of  his 
work  waa  that  many  were  seeking  to  enter  into 


the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  by  force.  His  witneaa 
was  a  witness  to  the  truth,  for  he  was  a  "burn- 
ing and  shining  light"  (John  v.  38-36).  More 
than  all  this,  he  was  the  one  definitely  predicted 
in  Mat.  iii.  1  as  the  Elijah  who  was  to  come 
(Mark  ix.  13;  Matt  xvii.  12).  Thm  state- 
ments diow  conclnnve^  thfit  Jeans  reoognlzad 
in  John  hie  forOTunner,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
prepare  for  his  greater  ministry.  Such  prep- 
aration was  aceon^lished  in  two  ways.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  general  awakening  of  the  moral 
sense  of  Israd  by  the  Baptist's  preaching  made 
Jesus'  profounder  and  oigh^  message  more 
readily  and  easily  ap^rehe^ed.  On  tae  other 
hand,  the  definite  designation  of  Jesus  as  the 
one  who  was  to  come,  to  a  few  choice  apiiite 
among  his  followers,  led  these  to  Jesus  aa  the 
first  and  truest  of  his  disciples  (John  L  29  ff.). 
Notwithstanding,  however,  Jesus'  testimony  to 
John's  greatiiess  and  recognition  of  him  aa  his 
forerunner,  he  taught  that  John's  conception 
of  his  mission  waa  not  altogether  adequate. 
The  "least  in  the  kingdom"— i.e.,  the  humblest 
one  of  those  who  entered  the  kingdom  along  the 
lines  of  Jesus'  message  of  ttie  Heavenlr  Father 
and  His  love — ^was  on  a  higher  plane  than  John 
the  Baptist  (Matt.  xi.  11;  Luke  vii.  28).  John's 
prophetic  gift  and  calling  did  not  make  him 
infallible.  His  view  of  ue  Messianic  age  saw 
it  mainly  as  one  of  judgment,  sifting,  and  pun- 
ishment Jesus,  with  jiut  as  great  an  insistence 
on  righteousness,  proclaimed  it  in  a  gospel  of 
glad  tidings  as  an  epoch  of  release  from  bondage, 
an  era  of  c<HnfOTt  to  the  weary,  a  veloome  to  iba 
Father's  house.  To  John  the  judgment  waa  in 
the  forc^ound;  to  Jesus  forgiveness  was  in  the 
foreground,  and  forgiveness  through  the  service 
he  was  to  render  for  its  realization.  John  did 
not  advance  beyond  the  old  idea  of  repentance 
in  order  to  the  escape  of  judgment;  Jesus  called 
for  repentance,  but  in  order  to  a  personal  rela- 
tion to  himself  (Matt  ix.  11-17;  Mark  it.  21, 
22).  With  this  emphaus  upon  the  judgmrat 
character  of  the  coming  age,  John  looked  upon 
Jesus  as  one  who  would  assert  it  tn  tiie  spirit  oi 
a  Judge.  He  eonld  not  appreciate  Jeans  as  the 
suffraing  8«rvant  of  the  proph^  (Isa.  lili). 
He  was  so  thorou^ly  oonucioua  of  his  own  rela- 
tions of  servitude  to  Jesus  that  he  could  not 
understand  the  elements  of  self-sacrificing  serv- 
ice in  the  ministry  which  Jesus  was  carrying 
out  And  so  he  sent  to  him  his  message  of 
confused  inquiry,  "Art  thou  he  that  eometh.  or 
look  we  for  anotherT"  (Hatt  xi.  3).  It  was 
in  tiie  hope  that  neverthelesa  the  spiritnal  dis- 
eemment  of  John  would  discover  uie  spirit  of 
his  mission  that  Jesus  sent  back  his  messen- 
gers with  his  reply  to  their  master  in  prison 
(Matt  xi.  4-^) .  John,  however,  moat  likely  car- 
ried his  confusion  with  him  to  his  death,  and 
his  disciple  following  confirmed  it  in  the  sep- 
arate organizatitm  which  they  continued  to 
maintain.  Gonsnlt  tiie  varioui  lives  of  Christ, 
and  H.  KOhler,  Johatmet  der  T&ufer  (Hall^ 
1884) ;  H.  R.  Reynolds,  John  ihe  Baptiat  (Lon- 
don, 1888) ;  James  Stalker,  Tv>o  8t.  Johma  of  the 
New  Teatament  (ib.,  1905);  A.  T.  Robertson, 
John  the  Loyal:  Studies  in  the  Mimietry  of  the 
Baptiat  (New  York,  1911);  Blakiston,  Johm 
Baptitt  and  hit  Belaiiom  to  /etM  (Londoo, 
1912). 

JOHH.  The  name  of  23  pcqws.— Jorot  I 
(Pope,  523-526),  a  native  id  Tnacany.  Nothing 
is  known  of  Ids  pontificate  enept  his  heading  an 
embassy  to  the  Emperor  Jnstjn  H  1^  Constanti- 
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nopla,  at  the  requeat  of  Theodoric,  the  Arian 
King  of  Italy,  in  r^Td  to  the  execution  of  an 
Imperial  edict  against  the  Arians.  On  his  re- 
turn he  was  impriaoned  by  Theodoric,  who  waa 
dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  his  mission,  and 
died  in  captivity.  His  day  is  May  27. — John 
II  (Pope,  532-535),  a  Roman,  Mercurius  by 
name.  He  appealed  to  Atbolaric,  King  of  tiie 
Gotba,  for  aid  in  putting  down  aimony,  which 
was  fearfully  prevalmt.  His  letters  are  in 
Migne,  Patrologia  Latino,  Tol.  Ixri. — John  III 
(Pope,  560-573).— John  IV  (Pope,  640-642),  a 
Dalmatian  by  birth.  He  condemned  the  Mo- 
nothelites  and  insisted  that  Honorius  I  had  not 
sanctioned  their  doctrine.— John  V  (P(^w,  685- 
686),  a  Syrian,  the  first  of  several  popes  of  East- 
ern birth,  who  owed  their  electicm  to  the  influ- 
enee  of  the  ezarclis.  He  had  been  sent  by  Pope 
Asatho  aa  his  hmte  to  the  sixth  general  coun- 
cil.—John  VI  (Pope,  701-705),  a  Greek.  He 
decided  the  prolonged  conflict  between  St.  Wil- 
frid of  York  and  the  see  of  Canterbury  in  the 
former's  favor.  His  letters  are  in  Migne,  Patro- 
logia Latina,  voh  bcExix  (Paris,  1844-64). — 
John  VII  ( Pope,  705-707 ) ,  a  Greek,  the  immedi- 
ate successor  of  the  preceding.  He  is  said  to 
have  persuaded  tiie  Anglo-Saxon  clergy  to  aban- 
don tAeir  secular  dress.  Consult,  for  John  IV, 
V,  VI,  VII,  H.  K.  Mann,  L*o«»  of  the  Pope» 
(London,  1902-06).— John  VIII  (Pope,  872- 
882),  a  Roman  by  birth  and  Archdeacon  of  Rome 
before  his  elevation.  He  supported  the  claim  of 
Charles  the  Bald  to  the  Empire  and  crowned  him 
in  876;  two  years  later  he  upheld  his  disputed 
right  in  a  great  synod  at  Ravenna.  The  incur- 
mam  of  the  Saramns  in  homer  Italy  gave  him 
much  troaUe,  and  after  strcmuoualy  opposing 
any  compromise  with  them  he  was  obliged  to 
purchase  exemption  from  their  attacks  by  a 
yearly  tribute.  He  made  a  determined  attempt 
to  reunite  the  Eastern  church  with  Rome,  but 
was  defeated  by  the  crafty  stubbornness  of  Pho- 
tius  (q.v.).  His  numerous  letters  are  in  Migne, 
Patrologia  Latina,  vol.  cxxvi  (Paris,  1844-64). 
Consult,  for  the  Eastern  n^^tiations,  Heigoi- 
rUther,  Photiua,  Patriareh  von  OongtantiiMp^ 
(RcQgensburg,  1867). 

John  IX  (Pope,  89&-900),  a  Baiedietine,  the 
candidate  of  the  Frankish  p^rty.  His  position 
amid  the  troubles  of  Uie  time  was  very  insecure, 
and,  though  a  zealous  man,  he  accomplished  lit- 
tle except  the  rehabilitation  of  his  predecessor 
Formosiu. — John  X  (Pope,  914-928),  a  native 
of  Rontagna.  He  became  Archbishop  of  Ravenna 
in  90S  and  was  raised  to  t^e  papacy  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Theodora's  faction.  But  he  disap- 
pointed their  expectations  by  striving  to  render 
his  temporal  power '  independent  of  any  party. 
He  defeated  the  Saracens  in  person  and  at- 
tempted a  reconciliation  with  the  Eastern 
church.  He  was  imprisoned,  and  perhaps  mur- 
dered by  Marozia,  daughter  of  Theodora,  whose 
ambitions  he  opposed.  His  letters  are  in  Migne, 
Patrologia  Latina,  vol.  cxxxii  (Paris,  1844-^4). 
—John  XI  (Pope,  931-036),  the  son  of  Marosia 
by  her  first  husband,  Alberic  She  and  her 
other  son,  Alberic  II,  practically  ruled,  leaving 
none  but  purely  sacerdotal  functions  to  the  Pope. 
—John  XII  (Pope,  955-964).  the  son  of  Alberic 
II,  elected  at  the  age  of  18.  His  name  was. 
Octavian;  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  the 
practice  of  adopting  a  new  name.  He  gained 
the  support  of  Otho  I,  whom  he  crowned  Em- 
peror in  962,  bnt  fell  out  with  him  afterward 
and,  in  consequence  of  many  grievous  accusa- 


tions, was  threatened  with  deposition.   He  con- 

Juered  his  opponento,  but  died  soon  afterward. — 
ohn  XIII  (Pope,  965-972).  He  was  Bishop 
of  Narni  before  his  choice  as  the  candidate  of 
Otho  I  for  the  pi^pacy.  By  his  influence  with 
the  Emperor  John  recovered  Ravenna  and  the 
rest  of  the  patrimomum  Petri,  He  crowned 
Otho's  young  son  as  associate  in  the  Empire  and 
sided  ui  proeuring  for  him  the  hand  of  the 
Greek  Princess  Theophano.  His  letters  are  in 
Migne,  PaU-ologia  LaUna,  vol.  exxxv  (Paris, 
1844-^).— John  XIV  (Pope,  983-984),  pre 
viously  Bishop  of  Pavia  and  Chancellor  of  Otho 
II.  When  the  Emperor  died  and  his  wife,  Theo- 
phano, left  Rome,  John  was  helpless.  Boniface 
Vll,  who  had  seized  the  papacy  on  the  death 
of  Otho  I  and  had  then  fled  to  Constantinople 
in  fear  of  the  counts  oS  Tnscnlum,  now  retonied 
and  imprisoned  him  in  the  castle  of  Sanf  An- 

SI0,  where  he  was  done  to  death  four  months 
ter.  Consult  Floss,  Die  Papet^oahl  untor  dm 
Ottonen  (Freiburg,  1858).  Another  John  is  in- 
cluded in  s<Hne  lists  of  the  popes  as  the  immediate 
successor  of  Boniface,  but  according  to  modem 
inveetigations  he  has  no  claim  to  the  title.  His 
inclusion  has  introduced  a  c<«fusion  into  the 
numberiur  of  the  later  Johns. 

John  XV  (Pope,  986-^6),  elevatvd  1^  Gre- 
scentiuB  and  his  party,  and  completdy  under 
their  infinence.  After  hia  death,  Otao  III  caused 
the  election  of  his  own  kinsman  Bruno,  as  Greg- 
ory V,  but  on  the  Emperor's  departure  he  was 
driven  out  by  Creacentius,  who  in  997  set  up 
John  Philagathus,  a  native  of  the  Greek  Province 
of  Calabria,  as  John  XVI.  He  was  overthrown 
by  the  return  of  thtf  Emperor  and  treated  with 
a  cruelty  which  he  did  not  long  survive. — John 

XVII  (Pope  for  a  few  months  in  1003).— John 

XVIII  (1003-09).  He  effected  a  temt>oraiT 
reconciliation  with  the  Church  of  Constantinople 
and  left  the  name  of  a  learned  and  pious  man. 
He  is  said  to  have  retired  to  a  monastery  to  end 
his  days,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was 
driven  out  by  the  son  of  Crescentius. — John  XIX 
(Pope,  1024-33),  a  Roman  of  the  ttaallj  of  the 
counte  of  Tusoolum.  He  succeeded  his  brother, 
Boiediet  VIII.  He  attraipted  to  eonsolidate  the 
renewed  union  with  the  East  by  conceding  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  a  sense,  Uie  title 
of  Ecumenical;  but  the  feeling  of  Western  Chris- 
tendom was  so  strong  against  the  concession  that 
he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  it,  and  the  breach 
became  wider  than  ever.  He  crowned  the  Em- 
peror Conrad  II  in  the  presence  of  the  Ehiglish 
King  Canute.  His  letters  are  in  Migne,  Patro- 
logia Latina,  voL  cxl  (Paris,  1844-64).— John 
XX,  often  called  John  XXI  (Pope,  1276-77),  a 
Spaniard,  Peter  by  name,  made  Cardinal  Bidiop 
of  Frascati  in  1273.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning,  especially  in  philosophy  and  medicine. 
He  left  some  treatises  which  are  interesting  con- 
tributions to  the  histoi^  of  mediseval  medicine. 
His  enemies  accused  him  of  dealing  in  magic 
arts  and  considered  his  death  by  the  fall  of  a 
eriling  as  a  judgmoit. 

John  XXII  (Pope,  1316-34),  Jaeouea  d'Ense, 
a  native  of  Cahors,  made  Bishop  of  Frfijus  in 
1300  and  Cardinal  Bishop  of  'Borio  in  1S12.  He 
was  chosen  Pope  after  a  vacancy  of  two  years 
and  fixed  his  residence  at  Avignon.  Attempting 
to  carry  out  in  very  altered  circumatancea  the 
vast  and  comprehensive  policy  of  Gregory  VII 
and  Innocent  III,  he  interposed  in  the  contest 
for  the  Imperial  crown  between  Louis  of  Bavaria 
and  Frederick  of  Ausbria,  In  favor  of  tiie  latter. 
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He  was  involved  in  Beveral  other  c<mtroTersies  of 
a  more  theological  nature;  that  on  the  poverty 
of  Christ,  which  sprang  np  among  the  Francis- 
cans (see  Featicbllians),  was  partiy  connected 
with  support  given  by  the  recalcitrant  members 
of  the  order  to  Louis.  His  opinion  that  the  just 
would  not  be  admitted  to  the  beatific  vision  until 
the  general  resnrrectitHi  was  vigorously  opposed 
by  many  theol<^ans,  and  he  retracted  it  before 
his  death.  He  endeavored  to  propagate  the 
Christian  faith  in  the  most  distant  lands  and 
to  promote  a  crusade,  in  which  he  was  hindered 
by  the  constantly  divided  state  of  Christendom. 
He  collected  large  sums  for  the  treasury  of  the 
Ghorchf  but  his  own  life  waa  simple  and  ascetic 
CoDBult:  Triedmsborg,  Ludufig  der  Buyer  tmd 
FrMrioh  vim  Oeaterreieh  (Otfttingen,  1877); 
Verlaque,  Jean  XXII,  »a  vie  et  ae»  wuvret 
(Paris,  1883);  Souchm,  Die  Papetwahten  ixm 
Bonifaa  VIII.  his  Urban  VI.  (Brunswick,  1888). 
—John  XXIII  (Pope.  1410-15),  Baldasearre 
Cossa,  of  a  noble  Neapolitan  family.  He  waa 
made  Cardinal  in  1402.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Council  of  Pisa  and  in  the  effort  to 
terminate  the  great  schism  1^  the  elevation  of 
Pietro  Philargi  as  Alexander  V.  On  Alexander's 
death  he  was  chosen  by  the  same  dubious  au- 
thority. He  called  the  Council  of  Constance 
(q.v.),  by  which  he  was  deposed.  He  fled,  but 
was  captnred  and  imprisoned  for  four  years, 
until  he  was  released  by  the  intervention  of  his 
successor,  Martin  V,  who  made  him  dean  of  the 
Sacred  CoU^^  He  died  and  was  buried  In 
Florence.  Consul^  for  John  XXII,  XXIII,  Pas- 
tor, Hietorjf  of  the  Pope*,  vola.  i-xii  (8t.  Louis, 
1898-1913),  and  Mandell  Cfreiriitoii,  History  of 
the  Papacy  (6  vols..  New  Tork,  1809-1001). 

JOXuT  I,  ZnasoBB  (926-076).  A  Byzantine 
Emperor  (969-976).  Nicephorus  Phocas,  who 
bad  mounted  the  thnme  hy  his  aid,  gave  him 
the  chief  military  command  in  the  Empire.  He 
ably  seconded  the  Emperor  in  his  rictorious  cam- 
paigns against  the  Saracens,  but  through  jeal- 
ousy he  was  derived  of  his  command.  At  the 
•une  time  the  mm^vwit  wag  nnpopular,  and  John 
waa  in  lore  with  the  Empress;  consequently  he 
murdered  the  Emperor  and  himself  mounted  the 
throne.  During  his  reign  war  was  waged  suc- 
cessfully agaifLst  the  Russians,  whom  he  drove 
out  of  Thrace  in  970-973,  the  Saracens,  from 
whom  he  recovered  part  of  Syria,  and  the  Bul- 
garians. He  is  supposed  to  nave  been  poisoned 
while  on  hie  return  from  the  campaign  m  Syria. 
Gonsnlt:  Schlnmberger,  VBpopie  Ayawitiiie, 
▼ol.  i  (Paris,  1806),  and  Edward  Gibbon.  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Bmptre  (&d  ed.,  by 
J.  B.  Bury,  vol.  v,  London,  1901). 

JOHN  II,  C0HNEIVU8  or  Kaiajoanitbs  ( 1088- 
1143) .  A  Byzantine  Emperor,  called  "The  Good." 
He  succeeded  his  father,  Alexius,  on  the  throne 
in  1118.  Although  himself  a  man  of  high  charac- 
ter, and  a  winner  of  many  victories  in  his  wars 
against  the  Turks  in  Asia  and  uainst  the  Ser- 
TuuiB  and  the  Hungarians  In  l^rope,  yet  his 
administration  was  weak,  and  his  whole  govern- 
ment enfeebled  by  corruption.  Consult  Edward 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
(2d  ed.,  by  Bury,  vol.  v,  London,  1901).  and 
Chalandon,  Les  Comnines,  vol,  i  (Paris,  1912). 

JOHN  v.  Byzantine  Emperor.  See  Pai^ 
oLooce. 

JOHN  VL    ^fzanttne  Emperor.    See  Can- 

TACUZKWU8. 

JOHN  Vn,  Vm.  Byzantine  emperors.  See 
Paljeouwus. 


JOHN  I  (1360-06).  King  of  Aragon  and  son 
of  Peter  IV,  whom  he  snooMded  on  the  throne 
in  1387.  He  maintained  a  adiool  of  troabadaoTB 
at  his  court. 

JOHN  (1613-71).  Margrave  of  Brandwi- 
burg-KOstoin,  second  son  of  the  Elector  Joachim 
I  ctf  ]touiden1raig,  bom  at  TangennOnde.  Bb 
was  better  known  as  Hans  of  Kilstrin.  from  one 
of  the  possessions  which  he  secured  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1635.  Although  brought 
up  a  Catholic,  he  introduced  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion into  his  dominions  in  1537  and  the  next 
year  joined  the  Sohmalkaldic  Lea^e,  though 
with  the  express  stipulation  that  it  should  be 
for  the  purpose  of  protectiiw  religious  belief  and 
not  for  political  reasons.  Consequently,  on  the 
ontbradc  of  the  Sohmalkaldic  War.  he  joined 
the  Emperor  Charles  V  and  took  an  important 
part  in  the  battle  of  MQhlberg,  where  the  Im- 
perial ftmses  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
Protestant  pnnoes  (1547).  At  length  realizing 
the  mistake  he  had  made,  he  went  over  to  the 
Elector  Maurice  of  Saxony  and  exerted  himself 
on  the  Protestant  side  during  the  trea^  making 
at  Pasaan  (1662).  Internal  peace  once  more  re- 
stored to  Germany,  he  aeoompanied  the  Empenv 
Charles  V  in  hia  Frendi  campaign  and  took  part 
in  tiie  unsvoeeasfnl  siege  (A  Meta.  Hia  cbi^  title 
to  fame,  however,  rests  in  the  ability  with  which 
he  governed  his  lands.  He  restrained  the  nobil- 
ity, cleared  the  country  of  hi^way  robbers,  «k- 
tended  its  frontiers,  and  enoonraged  agrienltnre, 
commerce,  and  industries. 

JOHN  I  (1368-00).  King  of  Castile  from 
1370  to  1390.  He  succeeded  to  the  thrtme  on 
the  deatii  of  hia  father.  Houry  II.  To  defeat  the 
Bchemea  of  John  of  Gaunt  (q.v.),  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, who  had  assumed  the  title  of  King  <rf 
Castile,  and  of  Ferdinand  of  Portugal,  he  at- 
tacked Portugal.  Ferdinand  submitted  in  1382 
and  made  peace  by  giving  his  daughter  Beatrice, 
the  heiress  of  Portugal,  to  John.  On  Ferdinand's 
death,  in  1383.  John  again  made  war  upon  Por- 
tugal in  support  of  the  claims  of  Beatrice,  and 
later  fou^c  against  John  I,  who  had  been  «leeted 
King  of  that  oountry,  bnt  failed  the  first  tine 
on  aooonnt  d  a  peanlenee  and  the  aeoond  time 
waa  defeated  at  ^jubarotta  in  1386.  See  BKAiir, 
History. 

JOHN  n  or  Castiu  (1406-64).  Despite 
the  mutually  antagoniatic  opinions  of  two  prom- 
inent historians (Men^ndezy  Pelayoand  Burke), 
the  reign  of  John  II  of  Caatile  must  atill  be 
etmsidend  of  prime  importanoe  for  the  politieal 
and  litenury  history  of  the  end  of  the  Spanish 
Middle  Ages.  John  11.  bora  in  1405,  waa  but 
two  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death. 
Castile  again  went  into  the  hands  of  a  Regent — 
Ferdinand,  the  brother  of  the  late  King  (Henry 
III  of  Castile),  who  shared  the  r^enoy  with  the 
widowed  Queen  Katherine  (dau^ter  of  John 
of  Gaunt  and  Constance  of  Cutile).  Fortu- 
nately for  Spain,  he  was  the  beat  Regent  GaatUe 
had  yet  had.  In  1418  Ferdinand  (who  bad  be- 
come King  of  Aragon  in  1412)  died,  and  two 
years  later  Katherme  died  also,  leaving  an  In- 
experienced boy  of  13  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
dissolute  favorites.  In  1419,  shortly  after  his 
marriage  (1418)  to  Mary,  the  dau^ter  of  his 
uncle  Ferdinand,  he  took  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. From  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  however, 
the  real  ruler  of  Castile  was  tin  edebrated  Al- 
varo  de  Luna,  a  relative  of  the  Indmnitable 
Antipope  Benedict  Xm.  Accordingiy  the  reign 
mi^t  more  appropriately  be  called  the  reign 
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of  Atnxo  de  Luna.  Plots  and  oonnteTploto,  rer- 
olutions  and  counter-revolutions,  were  the  order 
of  the  day  throughout  the  whole  of  the  long 
reign.  After  the  death  of  Queen  Mary  ( 1445 ) , 
Don  Alvaro  brought  about  the  King's  marriage 
(1460)  with  Isabel  of  Portugal,  who  promptly 
broke  the  faTorite's  power  by  encouraging  the 
King  to  assert  his  independence.  In  14S3  Don 
Alvaro  was  executed.  A  year  after  the  mar- 
riage the  Princess,  later  (after  the  death  of  her 
half  brother  Henry  IV)  Queen,  Isabella  was 
bom. 

A  period  so  tumultuous  as  this  would  hardly 
seem  proprtious  for  literary  productivity,  and  it 
is  true  uiat  the  great  lights  in  it  are  not  very 
numerous;  but  tbe  sum  total  of  lesser  lights 
makes  a  galaxy  only  less  brilliant  than  that  of 
the  great  tiglo  de  oro.  Jolm  II  has  many  pc^nts 
in  cwmdum  with  his  great  ancestor  Alfonso  X 
(the  Wise)*  hut  those  tctt  points  in  eonmum 
aoooatoate  the  essential  diflerencea:  John  II 
was  literary  rather  than  scientific,  pedantic 
rather  than  scholarly,  formal  rather  than  sub- 
stantial, graceful  rather  than  profound.  Still 
he  gave  a  not  unintelligent  protection  to  literary 
men  and  their  works  and  did  much  for  tbe  unl- 
Tersitiea  and  scholars.  Ccmsult:  Comte  de  Pny- 
maigret  La  cow  litt&rain  d»  Don  Juan  II,  m 
de  vaatiUt  (2  toIb.,  Paris,  1673) ;  Fem&n  Ptfrez 
de  QunnAn,  "Generaeiaies  y  semblanzas,"  in 
Biblioteoa  de  aaPtree  etpaHolee,  voL  Ixriii  (Mad- 
rid, 1877 ) ;  Marcelino  Men£ndes  y  Pelayo,  An- 
tologia  de  poetas  liricoe  oastellanos,  vols,  iv-v 
(ib.,  1893-94) ;  Emilio  Cotarelo  y  Mori,  D.  En- 
rique de  Villma  (ib.,  1896) ;  Aloaso  de  Palencia, 
Crdnioa  de  Enrique  IV:  traducoidn  castellana 
for  AntonM  Pae  y  Melia,  vol.  i,  books  i  and  ii 
(ib..  1904). 

TOHV  (1167-1216).   King  of  England  from 

1199  to  1216.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Henry  n  by  his  wife,  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine, 
and  was  born  on  Dec.  24,  1167.  His  father 
called  him  Lackland,  probably  because  Henry 
had  divided  his  dominions  among  his  elder  sons 
and  thus  left  John  without  a  portion.  John 
was  given,  in  1177,  tbe  lordship  of  Ireland,  and 
in  April,  118S,  he  went  over  to  take  the  reins 
of  gOTemment,  but  ruled  so  badly  that  he  was 
recalled  the  following  September,  John  united 
with  his  brothers  in  their  repeated  rebellions 
against  their  father,  and  it  was  the  sudden  com- 
munication of  tbe  news  of  his  having  joined  his 
brother  Richard's  uprising  that  causm  the  death 
of  Henry.  When  Richard  I  succeeded  to  the 
crown,  he  conferred  upon  his  young  brother  earl- 
doms which  amounted  to  nearly  <me-third  of  the 
Kingdom.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent  John 
from  endeavoring  to  seize  the  crown  during  Rich- 
ard's captivity.  John  was,  nevertheless,  par- 
doned on  Richard's  return  and  treated  with  great 
clemency  and  is  said  to  have  been  designat«l  by 
his  brother  on  his  deathbed  as  his  successor. 
John  hastened,  at  his  brother's  death,  to  obtain 
the  support  of  the  continental  barons  and  then 
returned  to  England,  being  crowned  at  West- 
minster JSaj  27,  1109.  Arthur  (q.T.),  tbe  son 
of  his  elder  brother,  (3e(^lTey,  was,  according  to 
modem  laws  of  heredity,  the  lawful  heir  to  the 
crown,  but  at  this  time  the  rules  of  succession 
to  tiie  crown  were  still  imperfect.  The  claims 
of  Arthur  were  supported  by  tbe  King  of  France, 
but  John  bought  off  the  latter's  influence.  In 

1200  be  obtained  a  divorce  from  his  first  wife, 
IsabeUa  or  Avice  of  Qloucester,  and  married  Isa- 
bella .of  AngouMme,  who  was  betrothed  to  Hugh 


le  Bmn,  son  of  Hugh,  Count  of  La  Harehe,  one 
of  bis  vassals.  In  revenge  Le  Bran  stirred  up 
the  nobles  of  Poitou  agamst  him  and  embraced 
the  cause  of  young  Arthur.  In  the  war  which 
ensued,  Arthur,  who  was  again  assisted  by 
France,  was  taken  prisoner  and  confined  in  the 
castle  of  Rouen,  where,  according  to  tradition, 
be  was  put  to  death.  As  a  resmt  of  the  war, 
the  English  monarch  lost  to  Philip  Augustus 
of  France  Normandy,  Touraine,  Mune,  Anjou, 
and  Poitou.  In  1207  John  quarreled  with  the 
Pope  conceming  the  appointment  of  a  new  Arch- 
biuiop  of  Canterbury,  and,  as  a  result,  the  King- 
dom was  placed  under  an  interdict  in  1208;  John 
in  return  confiscated  the  proper^  of  the  clergy 
who  obeyed  the  interdict  and  banished  zbia 
bishops.  He  also  compelled  William,  King  of 
Scotland,  who  bad  joined  his  enemies,  to  do 
him  homage  (1209),  put  down  a  rebellion  in 
Ireland  (1210),  and  subdued  Llewellyn,  tbe  in- 
dependent Prince  of  Wales  (1211).  The  Pope, 
in  1212,  solemnly  deposed  John,'  absolved  hia 
subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  commissioned 
Philip  Augustus  of  France  to  execute  bis  sen- 
tence. John,  denounced  by  tbe  Church  and 
hated  for  his  cruelty  and  tyranny  hy  his  sub- 
jects, foimd  bis  position  untenable  and  was  com- 

KUed,  in  1213,  to  make  abject  submission  to 
tme  and  to  hold  his  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the 
papacy.  Philip  Augustas,  nevertheless  pro* 
ceeded  with  his  scheme  of  invasiiHi,  though  no 
longer  approved  by  Rome;  but  the  French  fieet 
was  totally  defeated  in  the  harbor  of  Damme. 
Subsequent  events,  however,  proved  more  favor- 
able to  France,  and  John's  strength  was  crushed 
in  1214  by  tbe  defeat  at  Bouvines  (q.v.).  At 
length  the  English  barons  saw  the  opportunity 
to  Old  the  tyrumy  of  John;  they  drew  up  a  pe< 
tition  demanding  the  redress  of  abuses  in  the 
government  and  tbe  administration  of  justice 
and  the  issuance  of  a  charter  of  liberties  modeled 
on  that  of  Henry  I.  This  was  rejected  by  the 
King  and  became  the  signal  for  war.  The  army 
of  the  barons  assembled  at  Stamford  and 
marched  to  London;  they  met  the  King  at 
Runnymede  and  on  Jime  16,  1216,  was  signed 
the  great  charter.  Magna  Obarta  (q.T.).  Urn 
Pope  soon  after  annulled  the  eliarter,  and  the 
war  broke  fmt  again.  Tbe  barons  now  called 
over  tbe  Dauphin  of  Prance  to  be  their  leader, 
and  Louis  landed  near  Sandwich,  May  21,  1216, 
and  gained  control  over  a  larjj^e  part  of  Eng- 
land. John  attempted  to  regain  this  territory, 
but  in  crossing  the  Welland  lost  his  r^alia  and 
treasures  and  part  of  bis  baggage  and  army. 
He  was  taken  Ul,  and  died  iS^  Newark  Caalle 
Oct.  19,  1216.  John  had  fire  legitimate  chil- 
drai;  Henry  III;  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall; 
Joan,  Queen  of  Scotland;  Isabella,  Empress  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire;  and  Eleanor,  whose 
second  husband  was  Simon  de  Montfort.  One 
of  his  ille^timate  children  married  Llewellyn  I, 
Prince  of  North  Wales. 

Bibliography.  Great  Britain  Public  Record 
Office,  Calendar  of  State  Papert  and  Mono- 
acripttf  vol.  i  (London,  1864);  Kate  Norgate, 
England  under  the  Angevin  Kinge  (ib.,  1887) ; 
William  Stnbbs,  Conetitutional  Hietory  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  i  (6th  ed.,  Oxford,  1897) ;  Kate  Nor- 
gate, John  Lackland  (New  York,  1902);  Davis, 
England  under  the  Jformans  and  Angevine  (ib., 
1906);  Adams,  Bietory  of  England  from  the 
Norman  Conquest  to  the  Death  of  John  (Lon- 
don, 1006);  K.  H.  Vickers,  "Enghtnd  in  the 
I^ter  Middle  Ages,"  in  his  Hiatory  of  England, 
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ToL  iii  (ib.>  1913) ;  a  K.  Mitchell,  "Studies  in 
Taxation  under  John  and  Bichard  III,"  in  Tale 
Higtorioal  PubUeatioiu,  Btudiea  t  (Kew  Haven, 
1914). 

JOHN  II  (1319-64).  King  of  France  from 
1360  to  1364,  sumamed  "The  Qood."  He  suc- 
ceeded his  fattier,  Philip  VI  of  Valt^  in  1360, 
and  oonuneneed  his  reign  by  acts  of  despotism 
and  cruelty.  The  English  invaded  France,  and 
John  was  defeated  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
at  Poitiers  (q.v.)  in  1356.  John  himself  was 
taken  prisoner,  carried  to  Bordeaux  and  then 
to  London,  where  he  was  detained  until  Oct.  26, 
1360.  His  ransom  was  fixed  by  a  treaty  with 
Edward  III  at  Br^tignv  (q.T.).  In  1363  he 
secured  for  his  son  AUip  the  Dochy  of  Bor- 

rdy,  which  waa  desttnea  to  beotme  a  danger 
France.  His  son,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  wlio 
had  been  in  L(mdon  as  a  hostage  for  the  pay- 
ment  of  John's  ransom,  escaped  in  violation  of 
his  parole,  and  thereupHon  John  voluntarily  re- 
turned in  1364  as  a  prisoner  to  London,  where 
he  suddenly  died.  Consult  Lavisse,  fftstoire  de 
France,  vol.  iv,  part  i  (Paris,  1902). 

JOHN  tEI.  Vatatzeb,  or  Dcou  ( 1 193-1264 ) . 
Emperor  of  Niesea.  His  skill  as  a  soldier  led 
to  his  being  ohosen  to  snooeed  Theodore  I  in 
1222.  He  reorganized  ttie  renuUnins  portions 
of  the  East  Roman  En^ir^  extended  ois  bound- 
aries to  Rhodes,  defeated  the  Latin  Emperor, 
and  the  final  recapture  of  Constantinople  was 
largely  due  to  his  efforts,  although  his  own 
siege  of  that  city  in  1235  did  not  succeed.  Con- 
sult Pears,  Destruction  of  tke  Greek  JSmptrs 
(London,  1903). 

JOHN  17,  L&80ABI8  (e.1250-0.1300).  Em- 
peror of  Nioea.  Ho  snceeeded  bis  father,  The- 
odore II,  in  1258,  when  he  was  scarcdy  10  years 
old.  Three  years  afterward  he  was  deposed  and 
blinded  by  Michad  Palnolt^us.  Consult  Pears, 
Destruction  of  the  Greek  Empire  (London, 
1903). 

JOHN  n,  Casimib  (1600-72).  King  of  Po- 
land from  1648  to  1668.  He  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Sigismund  III  and  on  his  fatiier'e  death, 
in  1932,  became  lord  of  an  extenidve  appanage 
in  Poland.  In  1640,  however,  he  entered  the 
Jesuit  Order  at  Rome  and  was  made  Cardinal 
by  Pope  Innocent  X.  Returning  to  Poland,  he 
was  dected  to  succeed  his  brother,  Ladislaus 
IV,  as  King  in  1648,  and  married  his  widow, 
Maria  Luisa  Qonzaga,  receiving  from  the  Pope 
absolution  from  his  vows.  The  first  part  of 
his  reign  was  disturbed  1^  the  revolt  of  the  Cos- 
sadEs  under  Chmielnleki.  In  1666  Charles  X  of 
Sweden  made  war  upon  Poland  and  in  1656  was 
joined  by  Frederick  William,  Elector  of  Bran- 
draburg.  In  1657  the  Elector  went  over  to  the 
side  of  Poland,  which  in  return  formally  re- 
nounced its  suzerainty  over  East  Prussia.  Peace 
was  made  with  Sweden  at  Oliva  in  1660.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Andrussovo  (1667)  the  Polish  King 
ceded  White  and  Red  Russia  and  tiie  Ukraine 
east  of  tiie  Dnieper  to  Russia.  Bn^cn  Jry  mis- 
fortune, John  abdicated  at  the  Diet  <^  Warsaw, 
Sept  16,  1668,  and  retired  to  France.  He  died 
at  Nevers,  Dec.  16,  1672.   See  PoLAin>. 

JOHN  jn,  SoBlESKi  (1624r-96).  King  of 
Poland  from  1674  to  1606  and  one  of  the  great- 
est warriors  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was 
bom  at  Olesko,  Oalicia,  June  2,  1624,  and  was 
educated  with  great  care,  together  with  his 
brother  Mark,  his  father,  James  Sobleski, 
Castellan  of  Cracow,  a  man  distingabhed  in  the 
etvU  and  military  life  d  Poland.   The  brothers 


traveled  in  France,  England,  Italy,  and  Qer- 
many,  until  their  father's  death  recalled  them 
home  in  1648.  Poland  was  then  on  the  dedine 
and  involved  in  constant  wars  with  Sweden, 
Brandenburg,  Russia,  the  Tatars,  the  Turks,  and 
the  Cossacks.  The  Sobie^is,  as  became  tbdr 
rank  and  training,  entered  tlu  militair  service. 
Ibrk  fdl  In  battte  against  the  Coasadu;  John 
distinguished  himself  by  bis  valor  and  became 
the  most  eflQcient  Polish  leader  of  his  time.  He 
became  grand  marshal  in  1665  and  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Polish  forces  and  Waywode  of 
Cracow  in  1667.  On  Nov.  11,  1673.  he  defeated 
the  Turks  in  the  great  battle  of  Khotin  in  Bess- 
arabia. After  the  death  of  King  Michael  Wis- 
niowiei^  (167S)  he  was  unanimondy  deeted 
King  of  Poland  (May  21.  1674).  He  tamed 
from  the  French  alliance,  which  seemed  cemented 
b^  his  election,  to  tiuit  of  Austria  beealue  of  a 
pique  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  and  when  the 
Turks  besi^ed  Vimna  in  1683  John  hastened 
to  its  relief  with  20,000  Polish  troops.  Near 
Viwuia  he  was  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
and  the  Imperial  troora,  and  on  September  12 
the  combined  army  of  70,000  assaUed  the  Turk- 
ish forces  luder  Kara  Mustapha  in  their  eamp 
around  Vienna.  The  enen^,  whose  numbws  are 
estimated  at  276,000  men,  were  overwhelmingly 
defeated  and  driven  back  to  the  Raab.  Sobieui 
was  received  with  a<»!laim  by  the  Viennese,  but 
the  Emperor  Leopold  showed  strange  ingratitude 
in  his  treatment  of  the  deliverer  and  of  the 
Polish  army.  Sobieski  became  the  hero  of  Chris- 
tendom, but  this  was  the  climax  of  his  Career. 
He  was  hampered  by  the  wretched  polittos  of 
the  aiistoeratie  Pfrfish  RepnbUo  and  by  the  in- 
bigufls  of  foreign  parttes  in  his  eonr^  and  the 
later  years  of  his  life  were  full  of  disappoint- 
ment. He  died  of  apoplexy,  June  17,  1694.  John 
Sobieski  was  not  only  a  stoteeman  and  warrior, 
but  a  patron  of  science  and  literature.  His  oon- 
stant  wars,  however,  prevented  that  attention 
to  tiie  internal  condition  of  Poland  which  its 
critical  situation  argently  required.  He  bad, 
too,  many  trf  the  HmiM  of  the  high  PtdiiA  no- 
bility, and  he  was  too  much  under  the  influence 
of  his  wife,  an  intriguing  and  frivolous  woman. 
The  family  of  Sobierici  was  extinguished  witii 
the  death  of  the  last  descendant,  in  1875.  Con- 
sult: Tatham,  John  BobieeH  (Oxford,  1881), 
the  Lothian  prize  essay  at  Oxford  in  that  year; 
Dupont,  Mimoires  pour  eervir  A  I'histoire  de 
Sobieski  (Warsaw,  1885),  by  a  Frenoh  oflSoer  in 
the  Polish  servloe  vaAier  Sobieski;  Satvandy, 
Eiatoire  de  Pologne  avamt  et  sous  le  rot  Jecm 
Sobieski  (2  vols.,  new  ed.,  Paris.  1866) ;  Coryer, 
Histoire  de  Jean  Sobieski  (Amsterdam,  1701 
and  1783) ;  Waliszewski.  Acta  (8  vols.,  Craeow, 
1684),  extracts  frcHn  the  foreign  archives  of 
France  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  Sobieski 
with  that  country;  Rieder,  Johaim  III.,  KOnig 
von  Polen  (Vienna,  1883) ;  Chelmecki,  K6»ig  J, 
SoWeaki  und  die  Befreiimg  Wiene  (ib.,  1883); 
Dn  Hamel  de  Breuil,  Sobieski  et  sa  politique  de 
1674  A  1689  (Paris,  1894). 

JOHN  I,  TBI  Qbkat  (1367-1433).  King  ot 
Portugal  from  1386  to  1433,  sometimes  known 
as  "The  Bastard."  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
illwitimate  Bnrgnndian  line  and  was  bom  at 
Lisbon  (being  a  natural  son  of  Peter  I).  In  1364 
he  was  created  Grand  Master  of  Avis.  After 
the  death  of  his  half  brother,  Ferdinand,  in 
1383,  he  became  R^ent  and  Protector  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  tn  April,  1386,  was  chtMen  King 
by  the  Portngneae  in  vidatioa  of  the  rif^xta  ^ 
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the  Infanta  Beatrioe,  who  bad  married  3<iHm  X, 
King  of  Castila  A  war  followed,  reflulting  in 
favor  of  the  Portagueee,  who  won  the  battle  of 
Aljubarrota,  in  1385.  In  1416  John  took  Ceuta 
from  the  Moore.  The  iBland  of  Madeira  was 
diBcovered  in  his  reign  largely  through  the  ef- 
forts  of  his  wm,  Pnnce  Henry  the  Navigator 
(q.v.).  The  reign  of  John  I,  whose  cwqueats 
and  good  govemmoit  earned  him  the  ttue  of 
*^e  OreaC"  marics  the  beginning  of  the  hen^o 
agB  in  PortagueBe  historv.  He  died,  after  a 
Ifflig  and  glonouB  rdgn  of  48  years,  in  August, 
14^,  and  was  succeeded  by  Eldward,  the  eldest 
of  his  six  s<»iB  by  his  wife,  Fhilippa  of  Lan- 
caster. Consult  H.  M.  Stephens,  Portugal  (New 
York,  1893).  and  V.  de  Bragan«a  Cunha,  Bight 
Cmturiet  of  Portuff%teae  Monarchy  (lb.,  1911). 

JOHN  II,  THE  Potncr  (1465-95).  King  of 
Portugal  from  1481  to  1496.  He  was  bont  at 
Lisbon,  being  the  son  of  King  Alfonso  V.  In  his 
youth  he  showed  hinuelf  possessed  of  hirii  cour- 
age and  attainmoits.  In  1471  he  married  I^eo- 
nora  of  Lancaster  and  succeeded  bis  father  in 
1481.  He  put  to  death  for  oonspiraey  the  dukes 
of  Braganza  and  Viseu  in  1483.  During  his 
reign  we  African  coasts  were  thoroughly  ex- 
plor»l  by  Portuguese  navigators,  and  Sirtholo- 
meu  Dfaa  discovered  the  Csfte  of  Good  Hope 
(1488).  By  the  Convention  of  Tmrdesillas 
(1494)  Portugal  divided  with  Spain  the  newly 
discovered  world  in  the  Western  Ocean.  (Sec 
IteKABOATiON,  Lnnc  or.)  John  II  was  a  mon- 
arch of  remarkable  political  sagacity  and  broad 
views  and  sought  in  every  way  to  promote  com- 
merce, art,  and  industry  in  his  Kingdom.  His 
premature  death  (Oct.  26,  1495)  has  been  at- 
tributed to  slow  poisoning.  His  only  son,  Al- 
fottio,  having  died  in  1491,  he  was  sneoeeded  oa 
the  throne  hy  Emnumuel,  Duke  of  Beja,  his 
brother-in-law.  Consult  J.  P.  Oliveira  Ibrtins, 
O  prjfioMW  pvrMto  {lAAoa,  189S). 

JOmr  m  (I6O2-57).  King  of  Portugal 
from  1521  to  1657.  He  was  the  son  of  Emman- 
uel the  Great,  whom  he  succeeded  In  1521.  He 
found  Portugal  at  the  very  height  of  Its  power, 
but  during  his  reign  its  influence  began  to  wane, 
and  it  lost  much  of  the  presti^  which  it  had 
formerly  enjoyed.  The  Inquisition  was  intro- 
dnoed,  and  the  control  of  tte  Universify  oi  Coim- 
bra  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesnits.  Co- 
lonial raterprise,  however,  conUnned  under  his 
reign.  As  a  result  of  the  Congress  of  Badajoz 
(1524),  Portugal's  title  to  Brazil  was  conceded 
by  Spain,  and  a  beginning  was  made  towards  the 
colonization  of  the  country  by  its  division  into 
captaincies  whidi  were  granted  out  to  the  ^dat 
nobles  to  be  held  in  feudal  toiure.  In  the  £ast 
Indies,  toc^  the  Portngnese  power  was  greatly 
extended.  Consult  V.  de  Braganca  Cnnha,  Bight 
Cemturita  of  Portuguese  Monardiy  (New  York, 
1911). 

JOHir  IV,  THE  FOBTUNATB  (1605-56) .  King 
of  Portugal  from  1640  to  1656  and  the  founder 
of  the  Braganza  dynasty.  He  was  bom  at  Villa- 
viciosa  in  1604,  being  descended  from  both  the 
Intimate  and  Ul^timate  royal  families  of  For- 
tiual.  B^ore  an  almost  bloodleai  revolution 
rafoed  him  to  the  Portngnese  throne  in  1940, 
John  IV  was  Duke  of  Braganza,  which  title  he 
bad  inherited  in  1630.  In  1633  he  married  Luisa 
de  Gozmftn,  oldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Me- 
dina Sidonia  and  a  wtnnan  of  energetic  person- 
ality. As  leader  of  the  patriotic  party,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  1640  in  expelling  the  Spanish  usurpers 
and  making  himself  King,  after  the  country  nad 
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been  60  years  under  the  yoke  of  Spain.  His  elee- 
tion  was  ratified  by  uie  Cortes  in  January, 
IMl.  For  IS  years  John  IV  ruled  Portugal  with 
energy  and  ability,  restoring  the  finances  and 
promoting  commerce  and  agriculture.  The 
Spaniards  were  completely  defeated  early  in  his 
reign  at  the  battle  of  Montijo  (1644)  and  gave 
no  furthnr  troable.  In  1649  and  1054  the  Porta* 
gnese  wm  impcniant  naval  victories  over  the 
Dnieh  off  the  coast  of  Brazil.  At  the  time  of 
hie  death  (Nov.  6,  1656)  John  had  snooeeded  in 
restoring  Portugal  to  her  place  amtrng  the  na* 
tims  and  establishing  his  family  fimUy  on  tiie 
throne.  Two  of  his  sons  succeeded  him  in  torn, 
as  Alfonso  VI  and  Pedro  II  respectivdy,  and 
his  daughter,  Catharine  of  Braganza,  beoune 
the  wife  of  Charles  II  of  England,  bringing  Bom- 
bay as  her  dowry.  Consult:  J.  Pinto  Ribeiro, 
UmrpmSo,  retensOo,  reHauroQdo  do  Portugal, 
im  (Lisbon,  1642);  J.  de  VasoonoeUo^  Bea- 
tauratOo  de  Portugal,  le^S  (ib.,  1643-44) ;  E.  de- 
Faria  y  Sousa,  Bittory  of  Portugal  {dovm  to 
1640),  Tranalated  and  Continued  down  to  thia 
Present  Tear,  1698,  by  Copt.  John  Bteoena  (Lon- 
don. 1698). 

JOHN  T  (1689-1750).  King  of  Portugal 
from  1706  to  1750.  He  was  the  son  of  Peterll, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1706  in  the  midst  of  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Sneeeadon,  in  whldi  Fartu- 
gal  was  involved  as  an  ally  of  Oreat  Britain  and 
the  Emperor.  By  the  Treaty  of  UtreAt  (1713) 
Portugal  was  confirmed  in  its  poBsesrioi  of  boift 
banlcs  of  the  Amazcm.  The  King  vras  a  man  ot 
strong  religious  tendencies  and  devoted  much 
attention  to  eocleuastical  affairs.  Numerous 
ehurches  and  convents  were  erected,  and  to  ttiis 
end  the  army  and  the  navy  were  allowed  to  sink 
into  complete  Indfielency.  For  thus  turning,  the 
entire  govoument  of  the  Kingdom  into  the  huids 
of  the  clerics,  Pope  Bene^  XIV  in  1748  be- 
stowed upon  him  and  his  snooessors  the  title 
most  Futbful  King." 

JOHN  VI  (1767  or  1769-1826).  King  of 
Portugal  fr(xn  1816  to  1820.  He  was  the  son 
of  Peter  III  and  of  Queen  Maria  I,  who  suc- 
ceeded her  father,  Joseph  I,  in  1777.  In  1792 
Que^  Maria  became  insane,  and  John  took  the 
reins  of  govonm^t  into  his  own  hands.  In 
1799  he  was  formally  declared  Prince  Kegent 
of  the  Kingdom.  In  1807  Napoleon  attempted 
to  force  nmm  the  Regent  the  acceptance  of  the 
Gontinoital  ^atem  (q.v.),  and  on  the  latt«r's 
hesitation  a  French  army  under  Junot  altered 
the  oountiy.  On  Novemb^  27  the  Prince  Re- 
gent and  the  court  sailed  for  Brazil,  leaving  the 
government  in  charge  of  a  council  of  regency 
under  the  Marquis  of  Alnantes.  On  the  death 
of  his  mother,  in  1816,  Jtdm  became  King.  In 
Portugal,  where  the  govenunent  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  was  carried  on  by  Mar- 
shal Beresford,  great  dissatisfaction  prevailed 
over  the  arbitrary  character  of  the  lattn's  rule, 
as  wdl  as  over  the  continued  absence  of  the 
court  In  1820  the  troops  at  Oporto  and  Lisbon 
rose  in  insurrection  and  prooaimed  a  liberal 
constitution  closely  modeled  on  tiie  Spanldi  con- 
stitution of  1812.  King  John  returned  to  Por- 
tugal in  1821,  leaving  his  eldest  son,  Dom 
Pedro^  as  Regait  of  Brazil,  and  gave  his  adhe- 
sion to  the  new  constitution.  party  of  re- 
action, however,  was  strooj^  aiud  headed  by 
Queen  Carlotta  and  her  younger  son,  Dom 
Miguel,  took  courage  from  the  presence  of  the 
arm^  of  the  Holy  Alliance  in  ^ain  to  stir  up 
an  insurrection  in  northern  Portugal  (May, 
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1823)  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  control  of  the 
King's  person.  Hie  Cortes  was  diseolved,  a  new 
ministry  was  appointed,  and  an  absolutist  re- 
gime established.  Alarmed  by  the  liberal  lean- 
ings of  certain  members  of  the  new  government, 
Dom  Miguel  resolved  on  a  ooup  d'£tat,  which 
iras  earned  out  April  29»  1824.  On  May  9 
King  J<An  took  rwige  tm  board  an  En^ish' 
man-of-war  and  proclaimed  his  son  a  traitor. 
Dom  Miguel  was  forced  to  yidd  to  the  pressure 
of  the  Powers  and  left  the  country.  John  was 
reinstated  in  power  and  restored  the  liberal  con- 
stitution. He  died  March  10,  1826.  Brazil  in 
1822  had  declared  itself  independent  under  Dom 
Pedro  as  Emperor,  and  its  independence  was 
acknowledged  by  Portugal  in  1825.  On  the  death 
of  John  VI  the  crown  of  Portugal  also  fell  to 
Dom  Pedro,  who  resigned  It  in  favor  of  his 
daughter,  Dona  Mana  da  Gloria.  Ccmsult 
V.  de  Bragan^  Cunha,  Eight  OmUtriet  of  Por- 
Jugueae  Monarchy  (New  York,  1011). 

JOHN  ( 1801-73) .  King  of  Saxony  frcm  1854 
to  1873.  He  wag  the  youngest  son  of  Prince 
Maximilian  of  Saxony  and  was  born  at  Dresden, 
Dec.  12,  1801.  In  his  youth  he  traveled  in 
Italy,  where  he  became  an  ardent  student  of 
Italian  literature  and  a  devotee  of  Dante.  In 
1830  he  became  ocnnmander  oi  the  local  militia 
and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Privy  CJouncil, 
taking  his  seat  subsequently  in  the  Council  of 
State.  As  a  member  of  the  Uppo-  Chamber,  he 
exerted  a  very  powerful  influence  on  le^lation. 
On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Frederick  Augustus 
II,  Aug.  9,  1854,  he  became  King.  In  spite  of 
his  great  attainments  his  statennanship  was  not 
equal  to  meeting  the  crucial  problems  presented 
by  the  progressive  rOle  of  Prussia  in  German 
affairs.  In  the  War  of  1866,  acting  upon  the 
advice  of  his  Prime  Minister,  Count  Beust  (q.T.), 
and  hoping  to  strengthen  Saxony,  he  embraced 
ibe  cause  of  Austria.  Saxony  was  invaded  by 
Prussian  troops,  and  after  the  defeat  at  Sadowa 
the  ELing  was  forced  to  enter  into  the  North 
German  Confederation.  He  was  loyal  to  the 
German  cause  during  the  Franco-Goman  War 
of  1870-71  and  playM  his  Mirt  in  the  founding 
of  the  German  Empire.  He  died  at  Pillnit^ 
Oct.  20,  1873.  He  published  an  exceUcmt  metri- 
cal trandation  of  the  i>MWM  Commedia,  with 
valuable  notes  (1830-40),  under  the  pseudonym 
Philaletbes.  He  also  left  manuscript  transla- 
tions of  70  En^ish  poems.  He  married,  in  1822, 
Amalia  Augusta,  dau^ter  of  Maximilian  Joseph, 
King  of  Bavaria,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children, 
of  whom  his  ddest  sod,  Albert,  succeeded  him. 

JOHN  or  AuBTSU.  (1645-78).  A  Spanish 
general,  commonly  known  as  Don  Jdin  (Juan) 
of  AnsMa.  He  was  the  ille^timate  son  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V  by  Barbara  Blomberg,  the 
then  unmarried  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Ratis- 
bon,  and  was  bom  Feb.  24,  1545.  He  was  not 
at  first  adcnowledged  by  his  father,  who  never- 
tiieless  provided  for  his  bringing  up.  In  1550 
he  was  taken  to  Spain  and  until  1650  remained 
under  the  CBxe  of  Don  Luis  de  Qtdjada  at  the 
latter's  castle  of  Villagarcfa,  near  ValladoHd. 
In  his  will  Charles  V  recognized  him  as  hie  son 
and  intrusted  him  to  the  care  of  his  successor, 
Philip  n,  who  in  1559  granted  him  the  rank  of 
a  prinoe  of  the  house  of  Austria  and  an  estab- 
lishment at  Madrid.  He  was  educated  together 
with  the  Infante  Don  Carlos  and  Alexander 
Fameee,  Prince  of  Parma.  In  1668  he  was  given 
the  command  of  a  squadron  which  operated 
against  the  Barbary  pirates  and  in  the  follow- 
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ittg  year  was  intrusted  with  the  tadc  of  sup- 
pressing the  Moriseo  rdMllion  in  Andalusia. 
Though  he  was  far  fnan  erud  by  nature  and 
protested  earnestly  against  his  instructions,  Don 
John  none  the  less  carried  them  out  rdentlesaly, 
displaying  great  military  skill  in  the  campaign. 
By  November,  1570.  all  of  the  Bforisoos  bad 
dther  been  killed  or  made  their  submission. 
Upcm  the  formatiMi  of  the  Holy  League  by  Bmin, 
the  Pope,  and  Venice  agidnst  the  TnrlcB  in  1571, 
Don  Jdm  was  given  tne  supreme  eonunand  of 
a  fleet  of  more  uian  200  gall^s,  with  ^ich  he 
won  a  splendid  victory  over  ue  superior  forces 
of  the  Turks  at  Lepanto,  Oct.  7,  1571,  killing  cht 
taking  more  than  30,000  of  the  enemy  and  re- 
leasing more  than  12,000  Christian  galley  daves. 
His  ambition  to  establidi  an  independent  king- 
dom for  himsdf  in  Greece  was  frurtrated  1^  t£« 
opposition  of  the  Spanish  King.  In  Ocbober, 
1673,  he  took  Tunis  from  the  Turks,  hoping  to 
make  himsdf  ruler  of  the  city;  bat  here,  too, 
his  plans  shattered  against  the  jealous  refusal 
of  Philip  II.  In  1676  he  was  appointed  Gover- 
nor of  toe  Netherlands,  to  succeed  Don  Lois  de 
Requesens.  The  Pacification  of  Ghent,  signed  in 
the  same  year,  had  united  all  of  the  provinces, 
except  Luxemburg,  i^ainst  Spanish  misrule  and 
Dm  John  was  foreed  to  make  the  journey  to  the 
north  disguised  as  a  slave  in  the  train  of  Ot- 
tavio  Gonzaga.  From  Luxemburg  he  carried  on 
n^^iations  with  the  Estates  and  was  able  to 
enter  Brussels  (Mar,  1577)  only  after  he  bad 
issued  his  Perpetual  Edict,  reaffirming  the  im- 
munities granted  the  Protestants  by  the  Pacifi- 
cation of  Ghent,  and  promising  in  addition  the 
removal  of  the  hated  Spanish  soldiery  from  the 
country.  William  of  Orange,  however,  ocmtinued 
in  his  policy  of  opposition,  out  of  distrust  in 
the  promises  of  the  Spanish  party,  although 
Don  John  seems  to  have  carried  out  the  terms 
of  the  edict  in  sending-  the  Spanish  soldiers  out 
of  the  country  and  ddivering  a  number  of  casties 
into  the  hands  of  Flemish  commanders.  In  De- 
conber,  1577,  Doa  John  was  deposed  by  the  Es- 
tates, and  William,  as  Protector  <rf  Brabant, 
took  the  field  Mainst  bim.  With  the  aid  M  a 
Spanish  unv,  brou^t  to  the  Netherlands 
Alexuider  Famese,  Ms  old  scAoolmat^  Don 
John  won  tiie  victory  of  Gcmbloux,  Jan.  31, 
IS78,  but,  for  lack  of  support,  was  unable  to 

Erosecute  the  campaign.  Philip  II,  who  saw  in 
Ion  John'n  success  a  possible  danger  to  himsdf, 
ddayed  in  sending  him  reinforcements,  and  this 
enabled  the  party  of  Orange  to  make  headway 
against  the  Governor.  He  died  suddenly  at  his 
camp  near  Namur,  Get  I,  1678,  his  death  bdag 
attributed  to  poison  admlnistOTed  by  order  m 
Philip  II.  For  such  a  conjecture,  however, 
there  is  no  basis  of  fad;.  Consult:  Montplai*- 
champ,  Hi3toire  de  Don  J«(m  tPAutriah«  (Am- 
sterdam, 1690);  Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell, 
i>on  Jolm  of  Auatria  (2  vols.,  London,  1883); 
J.  L.  Motley,  Hiatory  of  the  United  NetherlandM 
(4  vols..  New  York,  1900) ;  Luis  Coloma,  Btorg 
of  Don  John  of  Auatria  (London,  1012). 

JOHN  OF  BKmnn  (riI4»-1887).  Kina  of 
Jerusalem  from  1210  to  1225  and  Latin  Em- 
peror of  Constantinople  after  1220.  When  "Umij 
became  Queen  of  Jerusalem,  the  barons  sent  to 
Philip  Augustus,  asking  him  to  choose  a  hus- 
band for  her.  He  named  John,  who  went  to  the 
Holy  Land  and  married  Mary  in  1210.  In  1212, 
on  the  death  of  the  Queen,  he  became  Benot  for 
hto  daughter,  who  ta^oited  the  erown.  He  took 
an  important  put  in  the  Crusade  of  1218-Sl. 
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In  1225  the  Emperor  Frederick  II,  who  had  mar- 
ried John's  daughter,  forced  him  to  resign  the 
title  of  King.  Soon  after  John  took  command 
of  the  papal  troops  in  the  attack  upon  Fredr- 
ick's possessions.  In  1229  he  was  chosen  Em- 
peror of  the  Latin  Empire  and  spent  the  re- 
maining yean  of  his  life  in  its  service.  Conanlt 
Georges,  J«An  4e  Brieime  (Tn^ee,  1858).  See 
Baldwin  II. 

JOHH  OP  Capfadooia.  Logothete  and  later 
pmtorian  prefect  under  the  Emperor  Justinian* 
after  630  aj>.  He  filled  the  Imperial  treasury 
by  taxation,  but  was  noted  for  his  dishonesty, 
cruelty,  gluttony,  and  debauchery.  In  641,  by  a 
stratagun  of  Theodora,  he  was  detected  in  a 
oime  and  was  exiled.  After  Theodora's  death, 
in  648,  he  was  recalled  to  Constantini^ie,  and 
again  reinstated  in  favor.  But  he  is  said  to 
have  died  in  poverty.  Consult  Edward  Oibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Xmpire  (ed. 
J.  B.  Bury,  vol.  iv,  London,  1808). 

JOHN  OP  Damascds,  Saint  (c.700-754). 
The  autiior  of  the  standard  textbook  of  dogmatic 
theology  in  the  Greek  church.  He  was  bom  at 
Damascus  about  700  a.d.  Like  bis  father,  he 
was  a  financial  oflScer  of  high  rank  under  the 
CaliiA  <d  DamascOB.  Much  exdted  over  the 
&nperial  order  forbidding  the  eodenaatieal  use 
of  images,  he  issued  three  letters,  about  730,  in 
behalf  of  image  worship.  Being  outside  of  the 
Greek  Emperor's  authority,  he  escaped  his 
wrath;  but  ultimately  his  position  was  made 
uncomfortable,  and  soon  afterward  he  became 
a  monk  in  the  convent  of  Mar  Saba,  near  the 
western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  some  18 
miks  southeast  of  Jerusalem;,  wh»e  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  composition  of  tneo- 
l(^cal  works  and  was  ordained  a  priest.  He 
died  about  764  a.d.  and  had  the  honor  of  being 
canonited  by  botli  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches; 
in  the  former  his  day  is  May  6,  in  the  latter 
Deconber  4.  He  is  one  of  the  doctors  of  the 
Latin  church.  On  account  of  his  eloquence  he 
has  received  the  epithet  Cbrysorrhoas  (the 
stream  of  gold).  He  was  a  man  of  extenrive 
erudition  and  was  considered  the  ablest  philos- 
opher of  his  time;  but  by  some  his  writii^^  are 
considered  to  abxnr  weakness  of  judgment  and  of 
critical  power.  His  fame  rests  upon  his  three 
Operation*,  or  letters  upon  image  worship  (trans, 
by  Allies,  John  Dama«eene'«  Treatiee  on  ffoly 
Images  and  Bermona  on  the  Ataumption,  Lon- 
don, 1800) ;  and  on  his  Fount  of  Kno%pledge,  in 
three  parts:  (1)  "Heads  of  Philosophy,"  (2) 
"CMupendium  of  HeresieB,"  and  (3)  "An  Exact 
Bxpositiai  of  the  Orthodox  Faith"  (Eng.  trans, 
of  tiie  tiiird  part  by  Salmond.  in  IfiMne  and 
Po»t-2fioene  Fathere,  2d  ser.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  1-106). 
He  is  also  the  routed  author  of  the  tEue  of  Bar* 
loom  and  loaeaph,  in  which  Buddha  becomes  a 
Christian  saint  (Eng.  trans,  by  Woodward  and 
Mattingly,  in  the  Loeb  Library,  New  York, 
1014).  His  complete  works  are  in  Migne,  Fa- 
troiogia  Orwca,  vols,  xciv-xcvi  (Paris,  1854-66). 
Cimsult,  for  his  biography,  Langen  (Ootha, 
1870) ;  J.  H.  Lupton  (Londw,  1882) ;  Alexander 
Whyte,  Father  John  of  the  Greek  Church  (New 
Tork.  1808) ;  Adolf  Hamack,  History  of  Dogma, 
vols,  iii,  iv  (Boston,  1897-99);  K.  1.  Burkhard, 
Johotmee  von  Damaekue  Auailge  ant  Nemeeiu* 
(Vienna,  1900).  Douglas  (London,  1901)  has 
made  him  the  subject  of  a  poem. 

JOHN  or  Gaunt,  Dukb  or  Lan oasteb  ( 1340- 
99).  The  fourth  son  of  Edward  III  of  England. 
He  was  bom  at  Ghent,  whence  his  name 


(Gaunt).  In  the  English  wars  with  France  and 
Spain  he  served  with  great  bravery.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  1361  to  the  Earldom  of  Lancaster  in 
the  name  of  bis  wife,  Blanche,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  end 
whom  he  had  married  in  1360.  In  1360  his 
wife  died;  but  two  years  later  John  married 
Constancy  daughter  of  Peter  Uie  Cruel,  King 
of  Castile,  whom  the  English  had  been  aiding 
against  his  rival,  Henry  of  Trastamare  (q.r.). 
Peter  the  Cruel  having  been  killed  in  1360, 
John  claimed  the  crown  of  Castile,  but  was 
never  able  to  make  any  headway  against  Henry. 
The  contest  was  ended  upon  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  to  the  heir  to  the  throne,  in  1388. 
Heanwule  war  had  broken  out  with  France 
also,  and  aa  the  Blade  Prince  was  111,  John 
took  command  of  the  army,  but  was  aingolarl^ 
nnsuoeeesfnl,  and  the  Englisli  lost  nearly  aU 
of  their  conquests  in  France.  The  domestic 
affairs  of  Enriand  were  also  approaching  a 
crisis,  for  Parliament  objected  to  the  corrapt 
practices  of  Lord  Latimer  and  Richard  Lyons, 
whom  John  protected,  and  to  the  influence  of 
King  Edward's  mistress.  Alice  Perrers.  In 
1376  the  so-called  Good  Parliament  banished 
her,  but,  after  it  wm  dissolred  and  the  Blade 
Prince  had  died,'  John  of  Gaunt  returned  to 
power.  He  became  involved,  on  account  of  his 
hostility  to  Bishop  Wykeham,  in  a  long  contest 
with  the  clergy,  in  which  he  became  allied  with 
Wiclif  (q.v.).  His  second  wife  died  in  1394, 
and  in  1396  he  married  his  mistress,  Catharine 
Swynford,  whose  children,  the  Beaidorte,  were 
declared  Intimate  by  Parliament  in  1397.  He 
died  Feb.  3,  1309,  at  Ely  House  in  Holbora. 
He  waa  the  foremost  patron  of  art  and  litera- 
ture of  his  day,  among  his  prot<%te  being  the 
poet  Chaucer,  whose  material  fortunes  were 
dependent  upon  the  Duke's  career.  His  son, 
Bumamed  Bolingbroke,  became  in  1309  King  of 
England  under  the  title  of  Henry  IV  (q.v.). 
Consult:  William  Stnbbe,  Constitutional  Hie- 
tory  of  England,  vol.  ii  (Oxford,  1806) ;  Sydney 
Armitage  Smitii,  John  of  Oount  (London, 
1004) ;  a  H.  Trevdyan.  EnglwnA  in  the  Age  of 
Wyt^iffe  (New  Tork,  1009);  Sydney  Armltage 
Smith  (ed.),  John  of  Oaunt'a  Regieter  (2  vols., 
London,  1011) ;  E.  H.  Vickers,  "finglaad  in  the 
Later  Middle  Ages,"  in  his  Hietory  of  JAmImmL 
ToL  ui  (ib.,  1013). 

JOHN  cat  Hat.tf*t,  or  Holtwooo.  Bee 
Sacbobosoo. 

JOHN  OF  LCTDEN,  properly  Jait  Beiikels- 
ZOON,  BOCKELSON,  or  BoCKOLD  (c.1510-36).  An 
Anabaptist  fanatic  He  waa  bora  in  Leyden 
about  1610.  For  a  time  he  wandered  about 
as  a  joura^'man  tailor  and  then  settled  in  his 
native  city.  Adopting  the  i^inions  of  the  Ana- 
baptists (q.v.),  he  became  <me  of  their  wander- 
ing prophets.  In  1633  he  went  to  Mflnster 
with  Jan  Matthys  (Matthiesen),  and  when  the 
latter  lost  his  life  in  1534  became  his  successor. 
He  set  aside  the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
city,  set  up  in  Mflnster  "the  kingdom  of  Zion," 
appointed  judges,  and  applied  in  an  extravagant 
manner  the  principles  of  the  CM  Testament 
theocracy.  "Se  himsdf  became  "Eii^  of  Zion." 
He  introduced  polygamy  and  displayed  a  great 
love  of  kingly  pomp.  In  June,  1636,  the  town 
was  taken  by  the  Bishop  of  Mflnster.  John  and 
his  chief  accomplices  suffered  death  under  cir- 
cumstances of  fearful  craelty  (Jan.  23,  1636), 
and  bis  body  was  suspended  in  a  cage  from  a 
church  tower.   He  attempted  to  save  his  life  1^ 
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confeBfliGii  and  anbmission.  CktmniU  E.  B.  Bar, 
RUe  and  Fall  of  the  Atuihaptuta  (New  York, 
1903).   See  Aitabaptists. 

JOHN  or  Luna.   See  Johit  or  SEvnxB. 

JOHN'  or  LuxEMBUBG  (1296-1346).  King 
of  Bohemia.  Hia  father,  the  German  Empenn' 
Henry  VII  (Count  of  Lunmbiug),  seeored  fen- 
him  the  hand  of  Elizabeth,  daught^  of  Wenoea- 
laa  of  Bohemia,  and  in  1310  he  was  chosen  King 
of  that  country.  After  his  father's  death,  whii^ 
OGcnrred  three  years  later,  he  h(^>ed  to  be 
elected  Emperor,  but,  finding  that  his  youth 
was  regar  <red  as  an  insuperable  obstacle,  he 
threw  all  his  influence  on  the  side  of  Louis  the 
Bavarian  and  against  the  Hapsburg  candidate. 
Throu^  the  favor  of  the  new  Emperor  he  was 
able  to  add  e(msldmbly  to  his  longdom,  and 
so  laid  the  foundations  of  that  great  German* 
Slavic  dominion  over  which  his  son.  Emperor 
Charles  IV,  was  to  rule.  His  reign  b^^an  aus- 
piciously, but  was  soon  disturbed  by  internal 
discord,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  race  hatred 
of  tiie  Germans  and  the  Czechs;  and  as  John; 
not  a  great  ruler  in  any  case,  n>ent  most  of  his 
time  away  from  Bohemia  waging  wan  in  the 
Interest  of  Louis,  of  his  native  Luxemburg,  and 
of  the  Teutonic  knights,  or,  squandering  his 
kin^om's  revenues  at  the  gay  court  of  France, 
affairs  at  home,  left  to  the  management  of 
deputies,  went  from  bad  to  worse.  So  greatly 
did  the  feeling  of  his  subjects  towards  him 
change  during  these  ^ears  that  when,  in  1339, 
he  became  totally  blind,  the  same  Bohemians 
who  had  welcomed  his  aeeeasitm  with  ertram- 
^nt  demonstrations  of  joy  now  felt  he  was 
justly  punished  by  God.  Other  misfortunes 
overtook  him  also.  His  second  son,  John  Fred- 
erick, who  had  married  Margaret,  famous  as 
Margaret  Maultasch,  Countess  of  Tirol,  was 
discurded  by  his  wife,  who  married  the  Em- 
peror's son.  This  and  John's  growing  intimacy 
with  the  King  of  France,  whose  papal  protege 
at  Avignon  had  always  opposed  Louis's  claims, 
led  to  a  rupture  between  ntm  and  the  Emperor. 
In  July,  1346,  he  secured  the  eleetitm  of  hia  own 
son  as  King  of  the  Romans  in  place  of  Louis, 
who  was  formally  duHised.  In  the  same  year 
he  accompanied  Philip  VI  of  France  in  his 
disastrous  campaign  against  the  English,  and 
at  the  battle  of  Gric^,  guided  by  a  knight  on 
either  side,  forced  his  way  into  the  thick  of 
the  flght  and  there  was  killed.  It  was  at  this 
battle  that  Edward  the  Black  Prince  won  hia 
spura,  and,  according  to  Camden,  he  ad^ted 
toe  Boheoiian  King's  insignia,  three  ostrich 
plumes,  and  the  motto  "Ich  dien,"  which  ever 
since  have  been  borne  by  the  princes  of  Wales; 
but  there  is  no  proof  for  this  statement.  Con- 
sult Weech,  Kaiser  Ludwig  der  Bayer  und 
KSnig  Johann  von  B6hmen  (Munich,  1860),  and 
SchJitter,  Johann,  Oraf  von  Luttemburg  und 
K6nig  von  BShmon  ( 2  vtris.,  Luxcmbounr, 
1865). 

JtXBXt  or  Kkpomttk,  or  Fditok  (t-1393).  A 
popular  Bohemian  saint  of  the  Catholic  church. 
The  history  of  his  life  is  very  uncertain.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Nepomuk  between 
1330  and  1340.  Having  entered  into  orders,  he 
rose  rapidly  to  distinction,  being  created  a 
canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Prague  and  eventually 
a  vicar-general  of  the  diocese.  The  legend  is 
tha^  the  Qneen  of  Wenceslas  IV  having  selected 
him  for  her  confessor,  Wenoeslas,  himsuf  a  nun 
of  diasolnte  life,  conceiving  suspicions  of  her 
virtue,  required  of  Jdm  to  reveal  to  Idm  what 
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he  knew  of  her  life  from  the  confessions  which 
she  had  made  to  him.  John  steadfastly  refused, 
and  the  King,  having  first  put  John  to  the 
torture,  at  which  he  himself  personally  presided, 
had  him  tied  hand  and  foot  and  flung,  already 
half  dead  from  the  rack,  into  the  Uoldau 
(March,  1893).  Hia  memory  was  cberisbed 
with  peculiar  affection  in  hia  native  ecnntiy, 
and  he  was  eventually  canMiised  as  a  saint  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  his  feast  being  fixed 
for  May  16.  By  some  historians  two  distinct 
personages  of  the  same  name  are  mentioned — 
one  the  martyr  of  the  confessional  seal,  the 
other  of  his  resistance  to  the  simoniacal  tyranny 
of  Wenceslas;  but  the  two  are  probably  iden- 
tical. The  historical  John  of  Pomuk  was  not 
the  Queen's  confessor,  but  vieajvaeneral  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Prague.  The  King  wished  to 
violate  canon  law  in  order  to  found  a  new 
bishopric  for  one  of  his  favorites,  but  John  re- 
fused to  accede,  and  his  torture  and  death 
followed  as  in  the  legend.  Consult  hia  life  by 
Wratislaw  (London,  1873)  and  by  Frind 
(Prague^  1870);  also  August  Amrh^m.  Hit- 
torieok-ckronotogiaohe  Untarmtohimgm  Mer  dot 
Tode»jahr  des  heOigm  Johamnn  von  yMomvk 
(WOrzburg,  1884). 

JOHN  or  PBOomA.   See  Pbocida,  John  or. 

JOHN  OF  Sausbubt  {c.ll20-{t0).  An  Eng- 
lish scholar  and  churchman,  for  30  years  we 
central  figure  of  English  learning.  He  was  bom 
between  1116  and  1120  at  or  near  Old  Sarnm. 
In  1136  he  went  to  France,  attended  the  lectures 
of  Peter  Aboard  and  other  famous  masters, 
and  remained  there  for  several  years,  stoklying 
logic,  grammar,  the  classics,  and  theology.  He 
was  sent  on  important  missitms  to  Popes  En- 
genius  III  and  Adrian  IV,  by  whom  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  honor.  When  Thomas  k 
Becket  became  Archbishop '  of  C^terbury,  he 
was  made  his  secretary,  waa  with  him  in  his 
exile  in  France,  returned  with  him  to  En^and, 
and  witnessed  hia  mariyrdom.  In  1176  he  was 
appointed  BiOiop  of  Ghartres.  His  greatest 
works  are:  Poliorati<mt  tboe  do  Nuoia  OuriaUum 
et  Veatigiia  PhUoaophormn  (&st  printed, 
1476),  in  eight  boc^  a  work  of  great  midition, 
dealing  with  government,  philoeophy,  and  vari- 
ous learning;  and  Metalogicua,  in  four  books, 
a  defense  of  the  studies  of  the  schools  against 
the  sneers  of  the  ignorant.  -  His  Vita  et  Pastio 
Banoti  Thoma  and  his  letten,  numbering  about 
SOO,  are  of  the  highest  intereet.  Other  w<Hia 
are:  Bnthetioito,  an  elegise  poem  containiDg 
1862  lines,  whidi  deals  with  tiw  same  subject 
as  PoUorattou*:  Fito  aancH  AnaOmi;  Biatoria 
PontifioaUt.  He  died  at  Chartres,  Oct  26,  1180. 
John  of  Salisbury  is  described  as  a  graceful 
Latin  poet,  an  impressive  orator,  and  by  far 
the  most  learned  man  of  his  age.  Consult  his 
Opera,  edited  by  Giles  (6  vols.,  Oxford,  1848) ; 
Schaarschmidt,  Johaanet  Saretherieitoia  mack 
Leben  und  Studim,  Sekriftm  umd  PhUotopkie 
(Leipzig,  1862);  WiUiom  Stubbs,  SooeiSom 
hedwree  on  the  Btud^  of  Meditoval  amd  Mod&m 
Eiaiory  (3d  ed.,  Oxford,  1900). 

JOHN  or  Ssnixi,  also  called  JoHir  or  LmvA 
and  Johannes  Hispaxansib  (Hiq>alis,  Seville). 
A  Jewish  scholar  of  the  twelfth  century.  He 
waa  engaged  by  Raimond,  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
in  the  translation  of  various  Arabic  works  on 
philosophv  and  mathematics.  He  made  at  least 
some  of  his  translations  in  ^wnish,  and  tliese 
w«re  put  into  I«tiu  by  Dcnnenico  Chmdisalvi 
Bmoon^agni  published  tlw  test  of  one  of  his 
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works,  Alghoariami  de  Practioa  Arimnetnet 
(Borneo  1867).  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  trea- 
tises concerning  calculations  with  our  numerals 
and  zero.  In  spite  of  the  title  the  original 
Arabic  was  probM>ly  not  that  of  Moluunroed  ibn 
Hnsa  (see  AL-KoxmAXvaa) ,  since  it  is  much 
more  developed  tiiui  UtA  arithmettoal  treatise 
of  the  latter. 

JOHN  OF  SwABiA.  See  Johk  thk  Pabrkhdi. 

JOHN  or  WuEL.  A  German  reli^ons  re* 
former  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  was  rector  of  the  UnlTer- 
sity  of  Erfurt  (1450-C7).  He  came  under  the 
ban  of  the  Church  by  publishinE  an  article 
against  indulgences  and  escaped  death  at  the 
stake  only  by  recanting.  He  then  entered  a 
monastery,  where  he  died  in  1481.  Of  his  writ- 
ings there  remain  only  De  Potentate  Bodetiiu- 
Hoa  and  De  IndulgentUa.  Consult  Ullmann» 
Beformatoren  vor  der  ReformaHon  (2d  ed., 
Oouia,  1866),  and  Clemen,  ''Ud>er  Leben  nnd 
Behrlften  Johanns  von  Wesd,"  in  DeuUehe 
Zeittohrift  GetchMttnoittenti^Mfimtf  Tcd.  U 
(new  ser.,  Freiburg,  18B7). 

JOHN  THE  CoHSTAnr  (1468-1S32).  Elector 
of  Saxony,  son  of  the  Elector  Ernest,  born  in 
SehweidnitE.  He  succeeded  his  brother,  Freder- 
ick the  Wise,  in  1S26,  and  soon  declared  for 
the  Keformation.  The  next  year  he  entered  into 
the  Tmvan  Union  with  niilto  I  of  Hesse  and 
attended  the  Diet  of  Speyer.  In  1628  he  ordered 
a  general  parochial  visitation  in  his  dominions 
and  in  1629  protested  against  a  decision  of  the 
Diet  of  Speyer  which  was  unfavorable  to  the 
Reformation.  He  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V  at  tKe  Diet  of  Augsburg 
(1S30).  During  the  closing  years  of  his  life 
he  deroted  himself  to  orgs^ising  the  Sdunal- 
kaldie  League  (q.v.). 

JOHN  TBI  Fbakucss  (1371-1419).  Duke  of 
Burgundy  from  1404  to  1419.  He  was  the  son 
of  Philip  the  Bold.  At  the  age  of  25  he  joined 
the  King  of  Hungary  against  the  Turks  and  was 
made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Nicopolis  ( 1396 ) . 
After  nine  months  he  was  ransomed.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1404  as  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1406  became 
Count  of  Flanders.  He  was  opposed  by  the 
French  Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Orltens,  his 
rival.  In  1407  he  instigated  the  assasslnaljon 
of  the  Duke  and  soon  obtained  almost  supreme 
power  in  France.  (See  Caboohieks.)  This  was 
followed  by  a  civil  war,  in  which  John  was  aided 
by  Henry  IV  of  England.  In  1414  and  1416  he 
formed  alliances  with  Henry  Y  of  England  and 
captured  Paris  in  1418,  but  was  murdered  on 
Sept.  10,  1419,  at  the  instuation  of  the  Dau- 
phin, sm  of  Charles  VI,  <ml^  bridge  of  Moa- 
tereau,  where  he  had  gone  to  meet  the  Dauphin. 
Consult  Larisse,  Hittoire  de  Framoet  vol.  iv, 
part  i  (Paris,  1902). 

JOHN  THE  Pabbicide  (1290-?).  The  as- 
sassin of  the  German  Emperor  Albert  I  (of 
Austria),  often  known  as  John  of  Swabia.  He 
was  the  son  of  Rudolph,  Albert's  brother.  John, 
when  he  attained  his  majority,  demanded  from 
his  uncle  the  whole  or  a  part  of  his  patrimony, 
but  was  met  with  a  curt  refusal.  Aiter  a  num- 
ber of  abortive  attempts  to  gain  his  cud,  John, 
with  others  who  had  cause  to  complain  of  Al- 
bert's rapacity,  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  the  Emperor.  While  Albert  was 
crossing  the  Reuse,  near  the  castle  of  Hapsburg, 
on  May  1,  1308,  he  was  murdered  by  the  con- 
spirators.  John  disappeared,  and  nothing  defl- 


nite  is  known  of  Us  later  life,  though  wiout 
acoounta  represent  him  as  repenting  of  his  deed 
and  expiating  his  crime  in  a  cloister.  He  is 
one  of  the  characters  in  Schiller's  WUMm  TeU. 
Consult  Mtlck^  AlbreoM  /.  «0f»  Bab^bvrg 
(Gotha,  1866). 

JOHN,  AuooSTUS  Edwin  (1879-  ).  A 
British  painter,  draftsman,  and  etcher,  one 
the  principal  leaders  of  Impression  in  Bn^and. 
He  was  bom  in  Wales  and  studied  at  the  Slade 
Art  School,  London,  and  afterward  independently 
in  Paris,  where  he  seems  to  have  been  influenced 
by  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  But  he  learned  most 
from  his  study  of  the  old  masters  and  was  him- 
self wont  to  say  that  his  earliest  masters  were 
Rembrandt  and  Piero  della  Francesca.  His 
work,  however,  Is  strikingly  originaL  As  com- 
pared with  some  Impressionists,  he  is  conserva- 
tive in  methods,  en>ecially  in  the  matter  of  form. 
This  is  evident  in  his  admirable  drawiiun  whidi 
aroused  such  fovorable  eritieiam  at  t£e  Inter- 
national Exhibition  held  in  New  York  in  1913. 
His  favorite  subjects  are  small  figures  alone  or 
in  landscape;  these  are  often  types  of  repulsive 
ugliness,  which  at  timee  approach  caricature, 
yet,  again,  are  subtle  and  nafve.  His  able  por- 
traits  are  somewhat  decorative  in  treatment, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  salient  characteristies 
of  the  sitter.  In  his  paintings  the  line  is 
flowing  and  easy,  the  oolcr  Iniriit  and  attractive 
the  handling  free  and  powerful.  Among  his  best- 
known  paintings  are  the  "Spanish  Flower  Girl," 
"Mother  and  Child,"  "Seraphita,"  and  several 
fine  scenes  from  gypsy  life.  Among  his  best- 
known  portraits  are  those  of  Professor  Mackay 
and  the  mayor  of  Liverpool.  In  the  technique 
of  his  powerful  etchings  the  influence  of  Ron- 
brandt  Is  apparent;  the  best  of  his  plates  ln< 
elude  several  portraits  of  himself,  the  "Coster 
Oiri,**  'Troflle  of  Bella,*'  **Maggie  and  Lucy," 
"Quany  Folk,"  and  "The  Valley  of  Time."  Al- 
though John  never  gained  recognition  from  the 
Royal  Academy,  he  exercised  a  wide  influence 
upon  recent  British  ari  throu^  his  numerous 
pupils.  He  became  a  leader  of  tiie  New  English 
Art  Club,  where  he  chiefly  exhibited. 

JOHN,  Baptist  Joseph  Fabiait  Sebabtiait, 
AaoHDUKE  or  Aubtbxa  (1782-1869).  An  Aus- 
trian prince  and  generaL  He  was  bom  at 
Florence  tile  stm  m  Leopold  I,  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  afterward  the  Banperor  Leopold  II.  At 
an  early  am  John  showed  considerable  military 
talent,  and  in  the  wars  with  France  he  played 
an  important  pari.  As  commander,  he  was  ex- 
tremely imforiunate.  His  army  was  crushed 
by  Moreau  at  Hohenlinden  (1801) ;  he  was  de- 
feated at  Salzburg  soon  afterward;  shared  in 
the  disastor  of  Austerlitz  in  180S;  was  over- 
thrown at  Raab,  June  14,  1809 ;  and  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  an  attempt  to  join  the  army  of  his 
brother.  Archduke  Charles,  at  Wagram.  He  was 
popular,  however,  on  account  of  nis  amiability, 
the  interest  he  took  in  the  sciences  and  public 
improvements,  and  above  all  his  favorable  atti- 
tude towards  German  unity,  in  which  he  stood 
alone  un^g  those  who  represented  the  Austrian 
policy.  When  the  German  National  Assemb^ 
met  at  Frankfort,  after  the  oommotiona  of  1848, 
he  was  called  1^  a  great  majorify,  on  June  29 
of  tiiat  year,  to  be  vicar  (Reiohsverweser)  of 
(Germany,  "nie  progress  of  events  being  unfa- 
vorable to  the  Austrian  intereste  he  resigned 
his  office  Dec.  20,  1849. 

JOHN,  Epistles  or.  Three  of  the  canonical 
Epistles  of  the  New  Testament.    The  Airst 
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Sptatl*.  The  litowy  form  of  1  John  is  pecul- 
iar, and  some  have  considered  it  a  tract  rather 
than  an  epistle.  Tet  it  seems  clear  that  the 
writer  has  a  quite  definite  circle  of  readers  in 
mind,  whom  he  addressee  in  a  tone  of  loving 
but  authoritative  familiarity;  and  although 
without  definite  address  or  swnature,  it  is  prop* 
er^  designated  an  epistle.  In  an  introduction 
(1.  1-4),  which  reminds  one  of  the  Prologue  to 
the  Oospd  of  John,  the  writer  states  that  the 
Word,  who  was  manifested,  with  whom  he  and 
others  bad  bad  personal  experience,  is  the  Word 
of  life^  to  Ieuow  whom  is  to  have  fellowship  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  To  assist  the  readers 
to  realize  this  truth  and  experience  its  joy  is 
the  purpose  of  the  message  toat  follows.  Since 
God  is  Uffht,  emphasis  ia  laid  upon  the  necessity 
and  possibility  <rf  separataon  from  sin  in  order 
to  feUowsh^  with  the  light  (i.  ft-ii.  «).  The 
result  and  evidence  of  fellowship  with  God  is 
mutual  love,  the  supreme  duty  of  each  towards 
the  other  (ii.  7-12),  while  the  world  with  its 
attractions  is  to  be  shunned  (ii.  12-17).  Hie 
readers  are  then  warned  against  those  who  deny 
Jesus  to  be  the  Christ  (li.  18-20).  The  full 
significance  of  being  children  of  God  is  then 
unfdded  (iii.  1-17),  the  realization  of  which, 
through  faith,  is  equivalent  to  vital  union  with 
the  truth  (iii.  18-24).  Once  more  (Ir.  1-^) 
the  false  views,  the  spirit  of  Antichrist,  are 
mentioned.  One  must  oppose  these,  holding 
fast  to  the  manifeBtation  of  love  in  the  mission 
of  Jesus,  God's  Son,  and  exemplifying  it  in  his 
life  of  righteousness,  faith,  and  love  of  the 
brethren  (iv.  7-'2]).  This  gives  the  victory 
over  the  world  (v.  1-6).    Such  is  the  nnim* 

r«hable  testimony  to  Jesus,  the  Son,  in  whom 
life  (V.  6-12).  With  hints  of  the  praeUeal 
purpose  of  the  Epistle  (v.  13-17),  a  smnmary 
res^tement  of  fundamentals  (v.  18-20) »  and  a 
final  exhortation  (v.  21),  the  Epistle  cloMi, 
somewhat  abruptly. 

The  Epistle  itself  contains  no  direct  informa- 
tion as  to  its  author,  date,  and  place  of  writing, 
or  persons  addressed.  The  "we"  (i.  1  et  seq.) 
gives  place  to  the  singular  (ii.  1,  7,  8,  12-14^  26; 
T.  13).  The  autiior  thus  indicates  that  he  ii 
one  with  others  in  his  fundamoital  position, 
but  is  personally  responsible  for  the  Epistle  as 
a  whole.  It  was  a  time  when  new  views,  espe- 
cially those  of  Gnostic  tendency,  were  in  the 
air.  The  view  most  repugnant  to  the  author 
was  probably  a  form  of  Docetic  dualism  which 
denied  that  Jesus  was  truly  the  Son  of  God 
and  therefore  the  Christ  (ii.  18-26,  cf.  iv.  1-3; 
V.  1-13).  As  VbiB  view  does  not  appear  to  hare 
been  elaborated  to  any  great  extent  when  HitB 
Epistle  was  written,  as  it  afterward  was,  a  date 
somewhere  near  the  b^inning  of  the  second 
century  is  most  probable.  The  internal  evidence 
being  so  insufficient,  we  must  fall  back  (1)  on 
traces  of  the  work  in  early  Christian  literature 
and  (2)  on  comparison  with  the  Gospel  of  John 
for  facts  touching  its  origin  and  destination. 

The  notices  of  1  John  in  ancioit  literature  are 
singularly  full  and  direct.  From  the  quotation 
and  allusions  in  Polycarp's  letter  to  the  Philip* 
plans  (cll6  aj>.),  and  the  use  of  the  Epistle 
by  Papias  (according  to  Eusebius'  express  state- 
ment), its  circulation  and  high  standing  in  Asia 
Minor  soon  after  100  a.d.  cannot  be  doubted.  It 
was  known  in  the  West  as  John's  before  the 
writing  of  the  Muratorian  canon  (e.170  aj>.), 
which  quotes  Its  flrst  verse.  Irennne,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  and  Tertnllian  all  speak  of  H  aa 
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by  John.  That  Mardon  and  possibly  the  Akgi 
did  not  accept  it  was  due  to  dogmatic,  not  his- 
torical, reasons.  If  this  strong  chain  of  ancient 
testimony  is  to  be  accepted,  we  are  brought  to 
the  same  general  date  and  situation  as  that 
with  which  the  Fourth  Goepel  (see  John,  Gos- 
pel or)  is  eoneemed.  A  oomparism  of  the 
TocabuIaiT,  leading  Ideas,  and  other  eharaeter- 
istics  of  uie  Epistle  with  the  Chimel  has  led  the 
majoritv  of  scholars  (H.  J.  ndtsmann,  P.  W. 
Schmiedd,  and  a  few  others  are  exoq>tions)  to 
conclude  that  the  two  are  products  of  the  same 
mind  and  hand.  A  more  difficult  question  is 
that  of  the  respective  dates  of  the  two  writings. 
There  are  no  data  at  hand  to  decide  this,  but 
most  scholars  think  that  the  Epistle  is  later 
than  the  Gospel.  All  that  can  be  said  witii 
confldenoe  ia  that  daring  his  sojourn  in  Asia 
the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Qon>d  sent  this  mea> 
sage  to  a  circle  of  believm  (not  necessarily  to 
the  church  in  Epheeus),  with  many  of  whom  be 
was  well  acquainted,  and  by  whom  he  was 
looked  up  to  as  a  ^iritual  father,  to  warn 
them  against  dangottus  views  concerning 
Christ,  and  to  impress  upon  them  that  faith  in 
Christ  must  manifest  itself  in  love  and  in  a 
Hfe  sq>arate  fnm  wbi.  Around  those  funda- 
mental tbouc^ts  the  whole  Epistle  revolves  fn 
a  peculiar  epigrammatic  style,  of  great  external 
simplicity,  yet  singularly  rich  and  comprehen- 
sive in  thought.  The  teachings  antagonized 
contradicted  the  most  important  elements  of 
Christian  doctrine  taught  by  the  apostolie 
church.  .  Whether  they  can  be  assigned  to  Ce- 
rintbus,  the  £^hesian  heretic,  we  cannot  deride^ 

The  Seoond  and*  Third  Eplatlea.  Unlike 
1  John,  the  Seomd  and  Third  Epistles  have  the 
formal  address  and  signature  of  ordinary  let- 
ters. The  second  is  addressed  to  ttte  "elect  lady 
and  her  children."  It  is  a  question  whether 
this  designation  indicates  a  person  or  a  ehnreh. 
If  the  statement  in  3  John  9,  "I  have  written 
stHuething  to  the  church,"  refers  to  2  John,  it 
is  decisive  in  favor  of  the  former  interpretation. 
On  this  hypothesis  the  rdation  between  the 
two  Epistles  would  be  that  of  a  general  iim»> 
sage  to  a  church  (2  John)  somplemented  by  a 
more  private  note  to  an  Influentla]  membw. 
Gains  (3  John).  The  contents  of  the  two  ac- 
cord well  with  this  riew.  The  letter  to  tiie 
church  praises  it  for  its  faithfulness,  exhorts 
to  the  exercise  of  mutual  love  in  obedience  to 
the  command,  warns  agunst  those  who  dei^ 
Jesus,  the  incarnate  Messiah,  and  urges  thii 
they  have  no  fellowship  with  sueh.  It  doeea 
with  a  notice  of  the  writer's  intentkm  to  viut 
them  soon,  and  a  salutation  from  the  sister 
church  with  which  the  writer  was  at  the  time. 
In  the  Epistle  to  Gains,  tiie  elder  conunendB  hb 
hospitality  to  missionary  preachers,  takes  no- 
tice of  the  self-assertion  of  a  certain  Diotrephee 
whom  he  will  brin^  to  terms  when  he  comes, 
recommends  the  imitaiion  of  the  good,  praises 
one  Demetrius,  and  closes  with  a  notice  of  his 
enected  visit  and  the  usual  salutationa. 

The  two  Epistles  thua  seem  to  be  companioa 
letters.  Should  the  address  "elect  lady**  in  2 
John  I  be  'taken  to  mean  an  individual,  no  oon- 
nection  between  the  two  can  be  poeited,  except 
oa  the  basis  of  a  general  similarity  of  style, 
and  the  fact  that  they  have  been  aiiBociated  in 
Christian  tradition  from  ancient  times,  though 
their  early  histoi?  is  obscure.  Ireiueus  (cl80 
AJL)  quotes  2  John  11  aa  a  statement  1^  John 
the  dieeiple  of  the  Lord.  The  Muratoriaa  ouKm 
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(cl70  AJk)  apeaks  of  two  EpiBtlec  of  John 
after  mentioning  1  John ;  but  whether  the 
reference  is  to  2  and  3  John  or  to  1  and  2  John 
is  CKHnewhat  uncertain.  Apparently  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (c.200  a.d.)  was  acquainted  with 
8  John  as  well  as  with  I  and  2  John.  Origen 
(C.225  AJ>.}  Bays  that  in  his  day  doubts  were  ex- 
pressed r^farding  their  authorship.  These  doubts 
persisted,  thougn  their  cause  is  not  exactly 
known.  Jerome  assigned  the  Epistles  positively 
to  the  Preshyter  John,  not  to  tba  ApMtle.  No 
qwFtation  from  3  Jolui  has  been  discovered  in 
the  most  ancirat  Christian  writers,  and  external 
evidence  for  it  before  Origen  is  lacking.  The 
tradition  that  the  two  Epistles  were  written 
by  the  Apostle  is  supported  by  the  similarity 
in  style,  vocabulary,  and  thought  to  I  John. 
The  title  Presbyter  or  Elder  in  2  and  3  John  is 
not  inconsistent  with  authorship  by  the  Apostle 
Jcdin,  since  Peter  ( 1  Peter  t.  1 )  qieaks  of  him* 
aelf  as  a  "feUow  elder."  If  the  "Elder"  or 
"Presbyter'*  John,  mentioned'  by  Papias,  was 
some  other  one  than  the  Apostl^  it  is.  of  course, 
possible  that  the  letters  were  written  by  him, 
though  many  scholars  continue  to  identify  him 
as  the  Apostle.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  ihe 
date,  place  of  writang,  and  destination  cannot 
be  fixed. 

Bibll<^;raiAy.  In  addition  to  the  worics  eited 
imder  tiie  arttele  John,  Gosfd.  of,  consult  the 
commentaries  of  William  Alexander  {New  York, 
1881 ) ,  Alfred  Plummer  (Cambridjge.  1886) , 
B.  F.  Weatcott  {3d  ed.,  London.  1892) ;  and 
especially  the  full  discussions  by  M.  W.  Jacobus, 
in  the  Standard  Bible  Dictionary  {New  York, 
1909),  James  Moffat,  in  his  IntrodMtion  to  the 
Litemture  of  tAe  New  Te$tament  {ih.,  1911), 
and  A.  E.  Broc4ce,  in  the  IwtenmUonal  Oritioal 
Commmtary  {ib.,  1912). 

JOHN,  yOn,  Euoenik.  The  name  <d  the  Ger* 
man  author  who  wrote  under  the  pseudonym 
E.  Marlitt  (q.v.). 

JOHN,  Gospel  or.  The  Fourth  Gospel,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  arrangement  of  the  New 
Testament  books.  In  some  ancient  manuscripts, 
such  as  the  Codea  Beaa,  it  stands  in  the  second 
plaee.  in  others  in  the  third,  while  in  some  eir- 
cles  it  heads  the  list.  Its  usual  position  In 
ancient  times  was,  however,  the  same  as  the 
present.  The  general  character  of  this  Goq[>el 
and  the  influence  it  has  bad  upon  the  Christian 
thought  render  it  perhajw  the  most  conspicuous, 
book  of  the  Bible  and  have  naturally  attracted 
to  it  the  snprone  attottion  of  critical  scholar- 
ship. 

Contenta  of  the  OospeL  In  striking  con- 
trast to  the  first  three  {or  ^moptic)  Gospels, 
the  Fourtli  Oospd  states  oqtlicitiy  the  apologetic 
motive  eontrolbng  its  author  in  writing  it  (of. 
zx.  30-31 ) .  tt  Is  in  the  light  of  this  statement 
that  the  outline  of  its  contents  should  be  con- 
structed. Understanding,  then,  that  the  author 
intended  u>  to  depict  the  person  and  work  of 
JesuB  thai  saving  faith  in  him  as  the  Son  of 
God  would  result  to  hie  readers,  the  contents 
may  be  outlined  as  follows:  The  Prologue  (1. 
1-18),  In  which  the  profound  signiflcuice  of 
the  historic  Christ  is  set  forth:  he  was  the 
divine  Logos  incarnate,  the  life  and  lig^t  of 
man,  who  alone  has  revealed  God,  but  who,  when 
he  came  to  "his  own,"  was  not  received,  though 
to  receive  him  makes  one  a  child  of  God.  In 
the  Prologue  we  find  the  fundamental  ideas 
which  the  nistory  following  is  intended  to  illp&- 
trate  and  prove — the  divine  glory  of  Jesus,  tiie 
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nature  of  the  reception  accorded  him,  faith  on 
the  part  of  some  with  its  necessary  results  and 
unbelief  on  the  part  of  others,  and  the  signifi- 
cance  of  it  all  for  the  world. 

The  Mam  2farrative,  which  extends  from  i.  10 
to  XX.  20,  opens  with  the  events  at  the  Jordan 
{i.  19-51),  where  the  Baptist  makes  his  confes- 
sion to  the  Jerusalem  delation  {i.  10-28)  and 
bears  his  testimony  to  <^sus  before  his  own 
disciples  (i.  29-36),  resulting  In  the  gathering 
around  Jesus  of  the  b^rlnning  of  a  discipleship 
based  on  the  attiactions  of  apersonal  acquaint* 
ance  with  him  (i.  37-51).  This  is  followed  by 
Jesus'  return  to  Galilee,  including  the  incident 
of  the  marriage  at  Cana,  where  his  glory  is  dis- 
played and  his  disciples'  faith  in  him  is  deep- 
en^ {ii.  1-12).  There  is  then  begun  the  record 
of  a  aeries  of  visits  to  Jerusalem,  with  the  mir- 
acles and  discourses  accompanying  them,  which 
appeurs  to  form  the  general  sehoke  on  wlii<^ 
the  narrative  is  framed. 

lie  first  visit  occurs  at  the  Passover  follow* 
ing  the  above  return  to  Galilee  {chap.  ii). 
Iwing  the  feast  Jesus  discloses  himsdf  to  the 
Jemsfdem  populace  as  a  reformer  zealous  for  the 
purity  of  the  temple  worship  by  driving  out  the 
traders  from  its  courts.  The  result  of  this 
action  is  an  officiiU  inquiry  as  to  his  authority 
for  such  boldness,  to  which  Jesus  replies  with  a 
challenge  to  the  materiidism  exhibited  In  this 
commercializing  of  the  house  of  God,  predicting 
a  spiritual  Teligi<Hi  in  place  of  that  wnich  they 
have  so  grossly  d^praded  (ii.  13-22).  The  re- 
sult of  his  stay  in  the  city  is  a  sort  of  halfway 
belief  in  him  on  the  part  of  many  (ii.  23),  of 
whom  Nicodemus  is  presented  as  a  type,  and 
Jesus'  conference  with  him  as  representing  the 
mmeonmittal  attitude  which  Jesns  asaumed  in 
response  to  it  {ii.  24-iii.  81).  Jesus  then  with- 
draws into  Jndtea  to  a  r^on  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Baptist's  work  and  carries  on  a 
ministry  which  attracts  many  to  his  following, 
resulting  in  jealous  queries  on  the  part  of  John's 
disciples,  which  were  answered  with  a  renewed 
testimony  of  John  to  Jesus  {iii.  22-30).  The 
attention  of  the  Pharisees  b^ng  drawn  to  the 
extension  of  Jesus'  work  among  the  people, 
JesuB  returns  to  Galilee,  passing  through  Sam- 
aria, where  he  has  his  interview  with  the 
woman  at  ttie  well  and  wins  a  general  faith 
from  the  people  of  her  village  {iv.  1-42).  On 
his  arrival  in  Galilee  he  finds  the  people  receptive 
to  him,  because  of  what  they  had  witnessed  of 
his  works  during  his  stay  in  Jerusalem  {iv.  43- 
46).  Coming  again  to  Cana.  he  heals  there  the 
n<^leman's  son  in  response  to  a  definite  and 
distinctive  faith  on  the  father's  [«,rt,  which  was 
deepened  by  the  miracle  and  participated  Is 
the  entire  household  {hr.  46-03). 

There  then  follows  the  seoond  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem, with  its  healing  of  the  impotent  man  at 
the  Pool  of  Betheeda  and  its  following  dis- 
course to  the  people,  who,  however,  are  not  only 
no  more  receptive  to  him  than  at  the  first  visit, 
but,  under  the  influence  of  their  rdigious 
leaders,  develop  a  hostility  towards  htm  that 
aedn  his  death  (ohap.  t).  Jesus  is  then  rep* 
resented  as  again  in  Galilee  where  he  feeds  the 
multitude  by  the  sea  and.  declining  fh^r  en- 
thusiastic effort  to  commit  him  to  a  programme 
of  political  revolution,  returns  to  Capernaum, 
where,  in  a  discourse  that  searches  their  re- 
ligious materialism,  he  presents  to  tiie  people  his 
spiritual  claims  for  himself  and  his  work.  The 
result  of  this  discourse  is  depressing — many  of 
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tiie  people  idling  away  fnm  his  foUowing,  and 
the  diMiples  tbrnselTM  renewing  tiieir  alle- 
giance in  a  q>irit  lacking  alT  enthuaiaan 

(diap.  vij. 

This  experience  in  Galilee  is  followed  by  a 
third  viait  to  Jenualem,  at  the  Feast  of  the 
Tabernacles,  during  which  Jeaua  again  dlB- 
cotirsea  to  the  people,  however,  praeticallj  with- 
out any  TBcepitn  reqponse  on  their  pur^  but 
with  renewed  hostili^  fran  the  PhaiiBees  and 
chief  priests,  culminating  in  an  unBuocesaful  ^■ 
fort  to  arrest  him  (ch^.  vii).  Omitting  the 
incident  of  the  woman  taten  in  adultery  (viii. 
1-1 1),  wUch  has  evidently  been  interpolated 
from  outside  sources,  Jesus'  teadiing  is  contin- 
ued. It  results,  however,  in  an  increasing  irri- 
tation on  ihe  part  of  the  people,  ending  In  an 
attempt  to  stone  him,  from  whieh,  however, 
Jesus  escapes  (viii.  12-69).  In  the  following 
chapter  there  is  a  further  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
where  Jesus  restores  sight  to  the  man  bom 
blind — Uie  miracle  developing  a  controversy  be- 
tween the  man  and  the  Pharisees  which  results 
in  the  ecclesiastical  disowning  of  the  man  and 
the  personal  expression  to  Jesus  of  bis  worship- 
ful belief  in  him  (ix.  1-40).  Whether  the  dis- 
course given  in  the  first  18  venes  ^  the  tenth 
chapter  belongs  to  this  inddcnt  or  to  a  later 
oMt  at  the  Feast  of  Dedicatiw  (x.  22,  23),  or 
whether  the  healing  of  the  blind  man  took  place 
at  this  later  feast,  may  be  open  to  debate;  but 
Jesus'  teaching,  as  ^ven  in  this  tenth  chapter, 
rouses  the  people  to  added  hostility  and  a  re- 
newed effort  on  their  part  to  lay  hands  upon 
him  (x.  1-30).  Upon  this,  Jesus  withdraws 
from  the  city  to  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan, 
where  he  subsequently  receivee  word  of  the  ill- 
ness of  Lazarus  and,  retvmimff  to  Bethmuf  and 
finding  him  alrea^  dead  and  laid  away  in  the' 
■epnlimre,  brings  him  back  to  life  (x.  40-xl.  44). 

llie  result  of  this  astounding  miracle  is  a 
conviction  of  faith  on  the  part  of  many  and  at 
the  same  time  a  council  of  the  Pharisees  to  de- 
cide upon  what  was  to  be  done  to  counteract 
the  increased  reputation  which  it  had  brought 
to  Jesus  (xi.  46-^2).  The  issue  of  their  deliber- 
ation is  a  determination  to  put  Jesus  to  death 
(xi.  63).  In  consequence  of  this  ofBcial  resolve, 
Jesus  withdraws  to  a  small  town  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Jerusalem,  where  be  tarries  with  his 
disciples  until  the  time  of  the  Passover  Feast 
(si.  54-67).  Shortlv  before  the  feast  he  oomes 
back  to  Bethany,  wnere  a  supper  is  made  for 
him  in  Lozarua'  home.  During  the  supper  Mary 
anoints  his  feet  with  costly  ointment,  and, 
up<m  Jndas*  eritieum  of  the  extravagance  of 
the  act,  he  eommmda  her  for  what  she  has  d(me 
(xii.  1-8).  On  the  following  day  he  makes  his 
public  entry  into  the  city,  accompanied  hy  a 
following  whose  enthiuiaam  depresses  with  a 
new  irritation  the  hostile  Pharisees  (xii.  12-19). 
There  is  then  narrated  the  incident  of  the  Greeks 
at  the  feast,  their  desire  to  see  Jesus,  and  the 
discourse  to  the  multitude  wliich  their  request 
prompts  him  to  deliver — a  discourse  full  of  sig- 
nificant allusions  to  the  fatal  ending  of  his 
vrork  which  he  already  sees  approaching  (xii. 
20-^0). 

In  the  narrative  scheme  of  the  Gospel  this 
ends  his  public  ministry.  The  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  record  is  devoted  to  a  disclosure  of 
the  intimate  fellowship  between  Jesus  and  his 
disciples  in  the  closing  hours  before  tiis  arrest. 
To  uiis  are  devoted  five  chapters  (ziii-xvii), 
the  first  describing  the  Last  Supper — a  meal 
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which,  according  to  this  Gospel,  preceded  the 
Passover  Bfeal.  During  this  Supper  Jesus  makes 
announcement  of  tfae  coming  betrayal  of  hims^ 
by  one  of  tfae  disciple  band  and  singlea  out  Judas 
as  the  betrayer,  though  fipparently  without 
bringing  the  other  disciples  to  a  realising  sense 
of  what  he  meant.  Chapters  xiv-xvi  are  then 
devoted  to  a  record  of  Jesus'  farewell  words  to 
tlie  disciples.  These  an  fdlowed  by  an  inter- 
cessory prayer,  with  iri^eh  the  meal  is  appar- 
ently eloeed.  Then  eomes  the  narrative  of  Jesus' 
arrest  by  the  band  led  by  Judas  and  the  taking 
of  him  away  to  Annas  and  the  hi^  prieM 
Caiapbas  for  examination,  along  with  which  la 
given  the  story  of  Peter's  deniiu  (xriii.  1-27). 
The  remainder  of  this  and  the  first  part  of  the 
foUowing  chwter  record  the  am^gnment  of 
Jesus  before  Pilate^  his  ezaminafion  by  the 
Ckivemor,  that  official's  effort  to  free  the  Pria- 
oner,  and  his  final  surrender  to  the  insistent 
demand  of  the  chief  priests,  supported  by  the 
now  hostile  multitud^  that  Jesus  be  put  to 
death  (xviii.  28-iix.  16).  Then  foUowa  the 
narrative  of  the  crucifixion  and  the  hasty  en- 
tombment (xix.  17-42).  The  closing  chapter 
givM  tfae  visit  of  Mary  Magdalene  to  the  tomb 
OB  tfae  first  day  the  wedc,  her  dlsoorery  that 
it  was  emp^,  and  her  hasty  report  of  the  ^et 
to  Peter,  with  the  hurried  repairing  of  that  and 
"the  other  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved"  to  the 
sepulchre  and  their  return  to  the  city,  mystified 
at  tfae  fact  wfaich  they  could  not  but  believe, 
tfae  appearance  of  Jesus  to  Mary  after  tfa^  liad 
left,  and  his  subsequent  disclosure  of  himself  to 
two  gatherings  of  tfae  disciples  as  they  were 
met  together  secretly  in  tfae  city  for  fear  of  the 
Jews  (XX.  1-29).  Tfae  last  two  verses  of  tfais 
cfaapter  (30  and  81),  giving  as  tfaey  do  the 
motive  for  tfae  preoediiig  narrative  of  the  QotpA, 
show  tfaat  the  foUowing  chapter,  with  its  narra- 
tive of  the  meeting  of  Jesus  with  the  disciples 
at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  is  an  appendage  to  tfae 
Gospel  (xxi.  1-23).  Tfais  added  cfaapter  itself 
is  closed  with  an  assurance  on  the  part  of  those 
who  published  the  Gospel  as  to  tfae  reliabUity  of 
tfae  record,  with  the  impression  of  tfae  writer 
r^reanting  them  aa  to  ita  relation  in  extent  to 
the  ttIuAb  of  Jeens'  ministry  (xiL  24-26). 

Uiis  is  the  arrangement  of  tfae  contents  as 
we  have  tiiem  in  tiie  Goq>el  before  ua.  Tfaat  this 
arrangonent  is  not  tfae  orij^nal  one,  faowev^,  is 
evident  from  some  obvious  misplacements  of 
the  material,  whether  due  to  accident  or  to 
faulty  editorial  work — e.g.,  chapter  v  is  property 
to  be  inserted  before  vii.  16;  vii.  1-14  and  viii. 
18-20  before  vii.  26;  vii.  37-44  after  yU.  52; 
xii.  36b-43  after  xii.  60;  chapters  xr  and  xvi 
either  after  xiii.  20  or  after  the  introductory 
words  of  xiii.  31,  bringing  chapter  xiv  at  the 
close  of  the  valedictory  remarks  and  immediately 
preceding  tfae  intercessory  pray^  oi  ehaptw 
xvii;  rrtii.  19-24  after  xviii.  13. 

Tfae  narrative,  however,  wfaetfaer  in  its  present 
or  its  original  arrangement,  is  in  marked  con- 
trast with  what  we  find  in  tfae  first  tfaree  Gos- 
pels and,  apart  from  the  character  of  ^e  oon- 
leatB,  naturaUy  arooses  the  attention  of  sofacdsr^ 
sfaip. 

Oritlolsm  of  the  Vourtb  OospeL   Hie  main 

ciuestion  to  wnich  this  (3oBpel  gives  rise  is.  Can 
it  be  considered  an  historical  source  for  our 
Icnowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  T  The  Goq>el  gives 
no  indication  of  its  authorship,  beyond  some 
veiled  allusions  to  one  of  the  disciples,  which, 
however,  are  of  a  significant  charaoter.  Th^ 
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occur  at  xiii.  2S>  ziz.  26,  xz.  2,  xxi.  7,  20,  and 
refer  to  the  disciple  as  "the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved."  This  phrase  is  either  the  author's 
way  of  referring  to  himself  or  the  editor's  way 
of  describing  him;  in  either  case,  as  it  is  gen- 
erally conceded,  it  is  intended  to  identify  to  the 
readers  the  writer  of  the  narrative.  Such  a 
phrase  naturally  could  be  used  only  of  one  of 
the  three  disciples  whom  Jesus  had  tak«i  into 
his  intimate  companionship — Peter,  James,  or 
JolUL  Of  these,  however,  Peter  is  excluded,  be- 
cause  of  his  definite  naming  in  some  of  tiiese 
passages  along  with  this  peciUiarly  described  dis- 
ciple (xiii,  23  f. ;  xx.  2-10 ;  xxi.  7,  20-23 ;  cf.  also 

xviii.  15  f.).  James  also  is  excluded  because  of 
his  early  martTrdom  (Acts  xii.  2,  44  A.D.), 
which  occurred  before  there  was  any  possibility 
of  this  Gospel  having  been  written.  John  alone 
ronains,  and,  while  lie  is  nowhere  dee  referred 
to  by  this  description,  it  is  significant  that  ha 
ia  found  in  such  otnnpanionship  with  Peter  in 
the  life  of  the  Jeruaalcm  church  (Acts  iii.  1-11, 
iv.  1-22,  viiL  14;  of.  also  Gal.  li.  9)  as  would 
correspond  with  the  companionship  of  Peter  and 
this  described  disciple  in  our  Gospel  (see  above 
passages;  cf.  also  Luke  xxii.  8).  The  question 
becomee,  therefore,  whether  the  Apostle  John 
could  have  written  this  Gospel.  In  a  careful 
study  of  the  nwrative  aeveral  things  bectmie 
evident.  Among  the  most  obvions  is  that  the 
writer's  knowle'^  of  contemporary  Judaism  and 
of  Palestine  is  remarkable.  He  shows  himself 
perfectly  at  horae  in  roj^ard  to  numerous  details 
of  Jewish  national  af^irs   (xviii.  19,  24,  31; 

xix.  7),  Jewish  parties  (vii.  45-52;  xi.  49), 
Jewish  customs  (x.  22  [cf.  1  Mace.  iv.  59]; 
vii.  2-13;  iv.  45;  vii.  37;  xix.  31,  42;  xviii.  28; 
zi.  65-67,  ii.  I  ff.  [cf.  iii.  39];  xi.  44;  xix. 
S9f.),  Jewish  prejudices  (iv.  9,  27;  vii.  16,  49), 
and  Jewish  Messianic  hopes  (chap.  vii).  He  has 
also  an  intimate  knowlec^se  of  the  topography  of 
Palestine  (e-g.,  i.  28;  ii.  1,  11;  iii.  23;  xi.  54; 
iv.  5f.,  11,  20;  vi.  19,  22-25)  and  of  Jerusalem 
(e.g.,  iii.  20;  v.  2;  viii.  20;  x.  23;  xviii.  1;  xix. 
13,  41).  Besides  this,  he  is  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  Hebrew  text  to  correct  the 
Septnagint  rendering  of  his  quotations  by  the 
on^nal  reading,  e.g.,  the  citation  frmn  Zech. 
xii.  10  (xix.  37)  and  that  from  Pa.  xlL  9  (xiU. 
18) ;  while  his  sfyle  bears  throughout  the  He- 
brew stamp  and  betrays  a  Hdnew  influence. 
These  facte  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  that  the  writer  was  a  Jew  of  Pales- 
tine by  birth  and  education.  Zt  is  almost  in- 
conceivable that  a  Gentile  could  have  writtra  as 
he  did.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a  Jew  whose 
break  with  formal  Judaism  was  complete.  He 
was  no  longer  a  Jew  at  heart.  It  may  be  said 
farther  that  the  Gospel  seems  to  have  been 
written  by  one  who  was  an  eyewitness  of  many 
of  the  events  be  recorded.  Attention  has  often 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  references  to 
persons,  such  as  Peter,  Philip,  Thomas,  Judas 
Iscariot,  Pilate,  Mary,  Martha,  and  others,  brief 
as  th^  are,  betray  the  impressions  made  by 
such  persons  on  one  who  had  seen  or  heard 
them.  Th^  are  remarkably  lifelike  and  tally 
exactly  with  what  is  known  of  them  from  other 
sources.  Many  incidental  touches  in  the  narra- 
tive, such  as  "Jeeus  sat  thus  on  the  well,"  "it 
was  about  the  sixth  hour"  (iv.  6),  are  best  ex- 
plained as  due  to  personal  experience.  In  addi- 
tion to  such  incidental  indications  of  authorship 
by  an  eyewitness,  there  are  express  statements 
to  the  same  effect.   In  f.  14  it  is  said,  "and  we 


bcbel4.  his  glory."  This  '^re*'  seems  to  mean 
the  author  addressing  his  readers.  We  also  at 
xix.  35  find  brief  notices  by  another  hand,  "he 
that  hath  seen  hath  borne  witness  and  his  wit- 
ness is  true,  and  he  knoweth  Uiat  he  saith  true, 
that  ye  also  may  believe,"  and  at  xxi.  24  that 
"this  is  the  disciple  that  beareth  witness  of 
these  things  and  wrote  these  thin^,  and  we 
know  tiiat  his  witness  is  true."  It  appears, 
then,  that  the  work  claims  to  he  derived  either 
whoUy  or  in  part  from  writtoi  reoords  of  an  c(ye- 
witness.  From  the  last  citation  it  ia  evidott 
that  the  claim  is  that  the  disciple  mentioned  in 
the  immediately  preceding  section  (xii.  15 ff.), 
i.e.,  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  is  the  wit- 
ness and  recorder  referred  to.  That  is,  the 
Gospel  proper,  which  closes  with  xx.  31,  and 
ptwsibly  the  aidditional  narrative  of  zxi.  1-23, 
were  derived  from  the  written  and  oral  testi- 
mony of  tills  disciple.  As  to  the  date  of  the 
Gospel,  apart  from  whether  the  last  chapter 
was  written  by  the  autiior  or  by  another  hand  or 
hands,  the  maturity  of  the  (xospere  thoughts,  as 
seen  in  the  selection  of  its  material,  is  evidence 
of  the  lateness  of  the  writing.  For  it  is  difhcult 
to  account  for  such  selection,  except  in  the 
autiior's  times;  while  the  advance  which  the 
Gospel's  thought  shows  upon  that  of  the  Synop* 
tics  finds  Ita  mitnral  enlanation  in  the  advanee 
of  the  thought  of  the  Church,  which  must  have 
pr^essed  with  an  advance  in  the  age. 

'niere  is  nothing  to  determine  the  place  of  the 
Gospel's  writing,  exc^t  in  so  far  as  the  lateness 
of  its  date  would  indicate  most  probably  a  place 
outside  of  Palestine.  As  to  the  purpose  of  the 
writiiu,  it  is  clear  that  the  author  had  no  inten- 
tion of  producing  a  history — ^for  the  narrative  is 
too  meagre  for  that — nor  of  presenting  a  biog- 
raphy— for  all  we  get  is  but  occasional  glimpses 
of  Jesus'  life.  The  closing  verses  of  chapter  xx 
show  us  that  the  author^  purpose  was  purely 
religious — ^to  bring  out  the  {wrsonality  of  Christ 
as  it  had  impressed  itself  upon  the  author's  own 
spiritual  life.  From  all  this  study  of  the  Gos- 
pel's contents  it  is  clear  that  they  confirm  rather 
than  contradict  an  authorship  by  the  Apoetle 
John. 

Turning  now  from  the  Gospel  to  the  records 
of  the  eany  Church,  the  facts  are  these:  Writers 
of  the  period  170-200  show  great  fiuuiliarity 
with  the  Gospel,  quoting  it  frequently  and  often 
speaking  of  John  the  Apostie  as  the  author.  In 
addition  to  this  there  are  several  explicit  state- 
ments of  importance.  Irensus  (c.130-200), 
whose  early  home  was  in  Asia  Minor,  declares 
that  it  was  by  John  the  Apostle,  who  spent  his 
last  years  in  Ephesus  and  there  wrote  the  Gos- 
pel to  counteract  the  teachings  of  Cerinthus 
(q.v.)  {Adv.  Hwr.,  ii,  22,  6;  Til,  1,  1;  iii.  4; 
xi.  1).  Polycratea,  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  in  a 
letter  to  Victor  of  Rome  (c.l90),  speaks  of  John, 
''who  reclined  on  the  breast  of  the  Lord,"  aa 
buried  in  Ephesus.  Polycarp  (bom  or  converted 
about  69  A.D.,  martyred  156),  Bishop  of  Smyrna, 
was  known  to  Irenieus,  who  as  a  youth  heard 
him  tell  of  his  intercourse  vrith  John  and  oth^s 
who  had  seen  Jesns  (Ensebius,  Hist.  Bcdea.,  v, 
20).  In  such  statements  we  have  the  testimony 
of  personal  experiences  carrying  us  back  to 
John  himself.  Justin  Martyr,  writing  cl60, 
who  had  already  spent  some  time  in  Ephesiu, 
uses  the  Gospel  as  one  of  the  apostolic  memoirs, 
but  says  nothing  about  it  in  particular.  Evi- 
dence for  the  existence  and  use  of  the  Gospel 
before  Justin  is  not  entirely  lacking,  thouj^  not 
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altogether  certain.  It  ia  likely  that  i.t  was 
known  to  Ignatius  of  Antioch  (c.110-116),  to 
the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  Barnabas  (cl2S), 
and  to  the  early  Gnostic  Basilides  (cl25).  Ex- 
ternal evidence,  then,  quite  clearly  points  to  the 
existoice  of  Uie  Gospd  soon  after  100  ajd., 
assigna  it  to  John,  and  indicates  Ephenu  as 
the  place  where  it  yna  written.  The  general 
bearuig  of  the  external  testisHmy  is  therefore 
conArmatoiy  of  the  favorable  bearing  of  the 
internal  evidence  to  the  effect  tiiat  tiie  Fourtii 
Gospel  was  written  by  the  Apostle  John*  late  in 
life,  at  EphesuB  in  Asia  Minor. 

Nevertheless,  by  some  modem  critics  this 
view  is  pronounced  untenable.  The  more  impor- 
tant reasons  for  such  an  opinion  are:  1.  The 
efaaraeter  of  the  teachings  in  the  Fourth  Goroel 
and  the  representation  were  f^ven  of  Jesus*  life 
and  words  are,  on  the  <me  hand,  so  different 
from  what  we  have  in  the  first  three  GospelB, 
and,  on  the  other  hand^  fit  in  so  well  wiUt  the 
doctrinal  devdopments  of  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century,  that  it  seems  necessary,  apart 
frcon  the  question  of  authorship,  to  consider  it 
a  product  of  early  second-century  thought.  Such 
a  position  practically  necessitates  giving  up  the 
Jfuiannine  antlutfahip.  2.  The  evident  use  made 
of  the  Synoptie  Go^ls  by  the  Fonrtik  Gospel 
does  not  accord  with  apostolic  authorship  of  the 
latter.  3.  Hie  vagueness  in  the  recorded  tradi- 
tion of  Asia  Minor  makes  it  possible  that  it 
was  John  "the  Elder,"  rather  than  John  the 
Apostle,  who  worked  there,  and  that  soon  after 
his  death,  1^  an  easy  confusion,  much  of  his 
activity  was  ascribed  to  John  tiie  Apostle,  who 
may  not  have  lived  in  Epheans  at  alL  4.  Cer- 
tain particulars  in  the  history  of  Christianity  in 
Asia  Minor,  especial^  the  appeal  of  Polycarp 
to  tJie  authoritv  of  John  in  the  quartodeciman 
ctmtroversy,  which  is  said  to  contradict  the 
statements  in  the  Gospel,  show  that  early  in  the 
second  century  the  Gospel  was  not  recognized 
in  that  r^on  as  of  apostolic  origin. 

The  latter  two  of  these  arguments  rest  on  such 
uncertain  gronnds  that  much  weight  should  not 
be  attaehM  to  them.  The  quartodeciman  coo- 
trover^  in  its  early  stages  was  concerned  with 
the  question  of  the  proper  time  to  b^n  the 
observance  of  Easter,  the  Christian  Passover, 
and  did  not  touch  the  question  of  the  particular 
day  of  the  month  when  Jesus  ate  the  Last  Sup- 
per. Polycarp  claimed  that  John  had  taught 
th^  to  celebrate  the  Passover  regularly  on  the 
14th  of  Nisan,  the  usual  Jewish  day.  Even  if, 
with  many,  we  should  hold  that  the  Fourth 
Gospel  places  the  Last  Supper  on  the  13th  of 
Nisan,  Ftdyearp  miritt  easily  have  made  his 
appeal  to  John  and  also  considered  him  the 
author  of  the  Gospel.  The  third  argument  pre- 
sents a  possibility,  but  not  a  probability.  It 
may  be  said  with  confidence  that  such  a  confu- 
sion of  ideaa  among  men  who  had  personal 
knowledge  of  the  fiwts  is  altogether  unlikely. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  the 
advocates  of  this  theory  that  the  confusion  of 
John  the  Presbyter  and  John  the  Apostle  must 
have  antedated  the  Gospel  itself;  for  not  only 
xxi.  1-23,  but  the  whole  book,  rests  on  the  sup* 
position  or  claim  that  the  Apostle  John  is  its 
authority.  But  this  involves  improbabilities 
that  are  fatal  to  the  supposition.  There  must 
have  been  substantial  reasons  for  the  claim  of 
the  Gospel  to  be  Johannine  and  for  the  ready 
aoceptanee  of  it  as  such  bv  the  leaders  al  the 
cOnneh  in  Asia  IGnor.  In  fact,  for  the  realdenoe 
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in  ABia  of  another  so-called  Presl^ter  John  m 
have  really  no  proof  whatever. 

There  remain,  however,  the  first  two  objee- 
tions  noted  above.  What  is  to  be  said  regard- 
ing them?  That  the  discourses  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  are  different  from  those  of  the  Synoptics 
is  not  to  be  denied.  Not  only  do  they  siuMtitnte 
an  allegorical  form  of  statement  for  the  para- 
bolic form  so  characteristic  of  Jesus'  teachings 
in  the  Synoptics,  but  tiiey  almost  ezdnavdry 
substitute  Jesus  himself  as  the  subject  of  the 
discourse  in  place  of  the  varied  and  practical 
topics  of  the  Synoptie  talks,  while  they  treat  this 
self  subject  almost  exclusively  at  the  point  of 
Jesus'  cUvioity  and  his  relation  to  the  unseen 
world  (cf.  chaps,  i-iii,  v-viii,  x-zvi).  In  the 
consideration  of  these  facts  it  seems  as  thondi 
there  should  not  be  iniored  the  differenoe  m 
the  surroundings  in  miieh  these  two  aeia  of 
discourses  were  delivered,  the  difference  in  the 
audiences  to  which  they  were  sptricen,  and  the 
difference  in  the  narrators  by  whom  they  were 
reported.  There  can  be  no  question  tiiat  there 
was  a  development  in  Jesus'  ministry,  both  in 
the  conditions  to  which  it  was  subjected  and  its 
adjustment  to  those  conditions.  It  would  hardly 
scan  possible  that  over  agahart  this  Jesn^  teach- 
ings should  be  tiie  same  in  oontoit  and  form 
throughout  Mb  ministry.  In  fact,  had  the 
Synoptics  represented  bun  as  delivering  to  the 
peasants  of  Galilee,  who  were  largely  loyal  to 
nim,  and  during  l^e  early  practical  period  of 
his  work,  the  same  sorts  of  discourses  on  the 
same  sorts  of  themes  as  the  Fourth  Gospel  rep- 
resents him  as  delivering  to  the  speculative 
aeribea  and  Phuiaeee  of  Jemsalan,  lAo  were 
laigety  hostile  to  him,  and  during  the  latw 
controversial  period  of  his  work,  the  credibility 
of  the  Synoptics  would  have  been  justly  called 
in  question.  And  the  same  suspicion  would 
have  been  aroused  against  the  Fourth  Gospel 
had  it  represented  Jesus  as  delivering  to  the 
religious  leaders  of  Jemsalm,  at  uie  dose 
of  his  ministry,  the  scune  sorts  of  discourses 
as  the  Synoptics  represent  him  as  ddivering 
to  the  country  folk  of  Galilee  at  its  begin- 
ning. As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  the  extent 
that  the  Synoptie  disoonrsea  are  mited  to  the 
Galilean  crowds  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
Galilean  work,  and  the  Foiirth  Gospel  discourses 
to  the  people  and  leaders  of  Jeniwlem  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  Jerusalem  work,  to  that 
extent  are  botii  sets  of  discourses  suppoaable. 

It  is  significant  that  the  only  discourse  which 
Jesus  is  represented  W  the  Fourth  Goq»d  as 
ddiveriiur  outside  of  JemsiJem  and  to  a  Oali- 
lean  audience  so  effectually  confused  and  con- 
founded those  who  heard  it  that  it  practicaUr 
ended  Jesus*  snccessfol  work  in  that  re^on.  It 
is  quite  likdy  that  had  Jems  ddiver^  to  his 
Jerusalem  audiences  a  discourse  characterised 
with  the  beatitudes  and  the  hcmiely  phrases  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  it  would  have  been 
as  lost  upon  their  ean  as  tiie  discourse  of  the 
sixth  diapter  of  Jdiu  waa  i:^on  tiwse  at  the 
Capernaum  people.  It  ia  no  objection  to  this 
line  of  argument  to  say  that  the  disoourse  of 
chapter  v  was  delivered  in  Jerusalem  during  the 
early  part  of  his  ministry;  for  with  the  right 
placing  of  the  chapter  after  the  sixth  chapter 
it  takes  its  place  with  the  other  disoonrsea  of^ his 
later  Jerusalem  work. 

And,  further,  there  ia  the  question  of  the  per- 
smal  qualifications  and  eapadtiea  of  John— 
what  he  mw  able  to  produce.  To  any  that  the 
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theology  or  phUosophy  of  the  book  is  each  that 
John  could  not  have  written  it,  is  to  take  a 
inirely  hypothetiosl  and  eren  arbitraiy  position. 
We  do  not  know,  and  have  no  means  «f  knowing, 
what  John  oonld  have  prodnoed.  Some  one 
wrote  the  bo<^,  and  he  was  a  gifted  nan.  He 
may  aa  well  have  been  John  as  any  other  Chris- 
tian Jew.  That  the  book  marks  a  stage  of 
thought  supplementary  to  the  primitive  apos- 
tolic and  Pauline  developments  is  frankly  ad- 
mitted. If  it  was  by  John,  it  simply  reflects  the 
growth  of  his  own  religious  experience.  He 
bad  lived  close  to  the  Master,  he  had  seen  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  Church,  he  had  known 
Pftul,  and  at  last  he  had  lived  for  some  time 
in  the  speculative  atmosphere  of  Epheaus.  This 
book  gives  his  final  jucCnnentfl,  his  memory  of 
Jems,  his  impreastmia  of  him  ^ter  tiiese  yews 
of  experience. 

Fiiully,  there  is  the  question  of  the  narrative 
relation  of  the  Fourth  Goq»d  to  the  flrst  three. 
This  demands  very  careful  consideration.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  it  was  written 
on  the  ioppoflitioD  that  its  readers  were  ac- 
quainted with  a  Gospel  history  subatantially 
identieal  with  that  in  the  Synoptics.  Its  own 
reoord  U  fragmentary  and  presupposes  many 
things  as  well  known.  At  the  same  iime  its 
attitude  towards  this  already  current  history  is 
one  of  independence.  In  fact,  it  is  being  dis- 
covered that  at  several  important  points  the 
Fourtii  Gk»pel  supplies  data  oy  which  alone  the 
8ynopti<»  can  be  ri^itly  understfNid.  Then  ia, 
e.g.,  in  the  Synoptics  no  explanation  of  why 
Jesus  suddenly  gave  up  his  successful  work  In 
Galilee  to  draw  aside  into  that  period  of  re- 
tirement in  the  r^ons  of  Tvre  and  Sidon  and 
the  Decapolis.  It  is  a  puzzle,  apart  from  the 
information  given  us  by  the  Fourth  Gospel  of 
the  collapse  of  his  Galilean  work  (chap,  vi) 
and  the  murderous  hostility  of  the  religious 
leaders  in  JeniaaUm  (eliap.  t).  Mwe  than  this, 
the  Synoptics  are  not  alwa^  historically  reli- 
able. It  is  the  Fourtii  Gospel,  and  not  the 
^moptica,  which  gives  us  the  eorrect  statement 
aa  to  when  the  Last  Supper  was  had  with  the 
disciples.  The  old  contention  that  either  the 
Synoptics  or  the  Fourth  Gospel  must  be  taken 
as  genuine  is  being  abandoned  b^  scholars  to- 
day, and  the  conviction  is  growing  that  with 
proper  allowaneea  both  may  be  hlstcnrlcaUy 
accepted. 

General  Gonclnaioiu.  In  view  of  all  the 
fects  of  the  case,  the  Fourth  Gospel  may  bo  said 
to  he  the  wori^,  in  substance  at  least,  of  the 
Apostle  John,  written  towards  the  end  of  his 
life  at  Ephesus  primarily  for  Christian  circles, 
to  give  them  an  adequate  conception  of  Jesus. 
The  work  was  written  whoi  qieculation  was  rife. 
Gnosticism  was  beginning  to  manifest  itself. 
Terms  such  as  "Logos,"  edited  from  Alexan- 
drian Jewish  philoBOi^,  were  being  used  in 
Christian  circles.  The  central  tmtha  of  Jesos* 
unique  perBonsl  significance  were  in  danger  of 
being  obscured.  To  counteract  such  teachings 
John  wrote  his  Gospel,  prefacing  it  with  the 
Prologue,  in  which  he  stated  his  conviction  that 
the  one  truth  that  gave  life  and  reality  to 
ideas  and  q>eculation  concerning  the  Logos  was 
this,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Logos  incarnate^ 
in  wht»n  grace  and  truth,  tiw  fidlneas  of  the 
knowledge  of  God,  was  manifest  and  placed 
within  man's  reach.  The  Gospel  bo  written  con- 
cluded with  XX.  31  and  may  have  been  Imown 
im  a  time  to  a  limited  circle  wiUiout  the  oon- 
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eluding  chapter.  But  later,  possibly  not  long 
before  John's  death  or  very  soon  aiter  the  work 
was  published,  and  in  order  to  correct  a  wrong 
impression  oaneeming  Jesn^  watdB  to  Peter  in 
rerarenee  to  John,  the  last  chapter  was  added, 
concluding  with  the  guaranty  of  the  Apostle's 
authorship  of  the  ^tire  work.  No  sooner  was 
the  work  known  than  It  met  with  acceptance, 
copies  quickly  finding  their  way  all  over  the 
Christiaii  world.  A  small  sect,  later  called  the 
Alogi,  objected  to  it,  not  because  they  bad  any 
more  oorrect  Icnowledge  <A  its  origin,  but  be- 
cause of  its  teachings,  aaeriUng  it  to  CerinUius, 
aooording  to  tradition  a  bitter  opponent  of  John 
in  BphesuB.  By  160-170  it  waa  Known  and  used 
along  with  the  earliw  three  Gospels  throogbont 
the  Christian  Church. 

Bibliography.  The  literature  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  very  extensive.  Fairly  ccanplete  lists 
will  be  foimd  in  lAitfaardt,  Saint  Joh»,  the 
Author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  tomdated  by 
Gregory  (Edlnburrii,  1876).  and  in  Watkins, 
Jfotiem  Critioigm  Ooneidered  in  ita  B^tUm  to 
the  Fourth  Oospet  (Bampton  Lectures,  London, 
18S0).  Besides  the  New  Tmtammt  Theologiet 
of  Weiss,  Beysehlag,  Htdtzmann,  Stevens,  and 
Feine;  the  works  on  the  apostolic  ace  by  Lechler, 
Hausrath,  WeiziAcker,  Bartlett,  McGiffert,  and 
Ropes;  the  Commentaries  of  Meyer,  Weiss,  Go- 
det,  H.  Holtzmann,  0.  Hcrftzmann,  Westcott 
and  Zabn;  the  various  lAvee  of  Christ,  and  the 
laraer  Introduetiona  to  the  New  Testament,  es- 
pedially  those  by  Weiss,  H.  Holtsmaim,  Salmtm, 
Jfllicher,  Zahn  and  Mt^att,  attention  may  be 
called  to  J.  B.  Lig^tfoot,  Baaaya  on  Super- 
natwraX  R^igion  (London,  1880) ;  Ezra  Abbot, 
Bwtemal  Evidence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (New 
York,  1801);  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Bihlioal  Eaaaya 
(London,  1893) ;  Lowrie,  Doctrine  of  Saint  John 
(ib.,  1800);  Wendt,  Goapel  According  to  John 
(trans..  New  Yoik,  1902) ;  Stanton,  The  Gospels 
aa  Biaiorioal  Doammtat  put  i  (Cambridge, 
1903) ;  1>rammond,  €fkaracier  and  AwfftoraMp 
of  the  Fourth  Ooapel  (New  York,  1904) ;  San- 
day,  The  Critieiam  of  the  Fourth  OospH  (Ox- 
ford, 1006) ;  Seott,  The  Fourth  Goapel:  lU  Pur- 
poae  and  Thetdoffy,  in  "The  Literature  of  the 
New  Testament  Series"  (Edinburgh,  1900)  ; 
Bacon,  The  Fourth  Goepef  m  Reaemvh  and  De- 
bate (New  York,  1910);  Lewis,  Disarrange- 
mmta  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  <Cambri<^,  1910) ; 
witii  articles  Ity  Inge  and  Brooke  in  Cavibridge 
BibUoal  Bsaa/ya  (Loudon,  1900).  See  D>  BoM 
Fbaghent. 

JOHir,  Gbotith  (1831-1912).  A  Welsh 
missionai^,  bom  at  Swansea  and  educated  at 
Brecon  College,  Bedford.  He  began  preaching 
when  <mly  14  years  old,  volunteered  to  serve  aa 
a  misuonary  under  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety in  1863,  and  two  years  later  arrived  in 
China.  The  first  five  years  were  spent  in  evan- 
gelical work  around  Shanghai;  he  then  traveled 
extensively  in  central  China  and  went  to  Han- 
kow  in  1861.  With  his  associates  he  established 
more  than  100  missionary  stations  in  Hupeh  and 
Hunan  provinces.  His  most  important  work, 
however,  was  the  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
into  Chinese  in  what  is  known  as  the  Wen-U 
Version.  He  estabUdied  the  first  Protestant 
missions  in  the  Yug-tae  vall^  and  the  theo- 
logical c<dlege  that  bears  hie  name  and  publiAed 
many  l>ookB  and  tracts  in  Chinese.  Consult 
William  Robson,  Orif^th  John,  Founder  of  the 
Hamkow  Missim, Central  Ohma  (Lon^m.  1888). 
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JOHN,  Revelation  or  Saikt.   See  Bbvuu* 

TiON  OF  Saint  John. 

JOEN,  Sib  Wiujau  Goscoube  (1860-  ). 
A  Weleh  sculptor.  He  was  bom  at  Cardiff  and 
as  a  youtb  assisted  his  father,  a  wood  carver,  in 
the  restoration  of  Cardiff  Castle.  He  went  to 
London  in  1882  and  studied  at  the  Lambeth 
Art  Schools  under  Dalou  and  Frith  and  after- 
ward at  the  Academy  schools,  where  he  won  the 
sold  medal  and  a  traveling  scholarship  in  1887. 
Li  1890-01  he  studied  in  Paris.  His  art  usually 
strives  to  reproduce  the  severe  dignity  of  the 
Gothic  style  and  excels  in  skillful  and  delicate 
modeling.  Among  the  best  of  his  ideal  works 
are  "Morpheus"  and  "St.  John  the  Baptist" 
(Cardiff  Gallery);  "The  Elf"  (Glasgow  Gal- 
lery); "Boy  at  Play"  (Tate  Gallery);  "Study 
of  a  Head"  (LiTerpool  0aUa7).  His  portraits, 
which  are  faithful  likenesses,  include  the  seated 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  East- 
bourne; Kin^  Edward  VII,  at  Cape  Town; 
Prince  Christian  Victor,  at  Windsor;  the  his- 
torian Lecky,  at  Trinity  Coll^,  Dublin,  and 
an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Earl  of  Minto,  at 
Calcutta.  Among  his  memorial  monuments  are 
those  to  the  Marauis  of  Salisbury,  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  and  ^tfleld  CSiitrch;  to  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  to  the 
Coldstream  Guards  and  War  Corre^ndents, 
also  in  St.  Paul's.  John  received  a  gold  medal 
in  Paris  in  1901,  was  made  a  Royal  Academician 
in  1909,  was  knighted  in  1911,  and  became  cor- 
responding member  of  the  French  Institute. 

JOHN  A.  OBINDLI^  or  Johnnt  Gbindle. 
A  quaint  name  in  the  Miesissippi  valley  for  the 
eurions  fish  the  bowfln  (Amia  oolva),  also 
called  lawyer.   See  BowriN. 

JOHN  ANDBBSON,  MT  JO.  1.  A  touch- 
ing ballad  by  Robert  Bums.  2.  An  old  Scottish 
song,  a  dialogue  between  a  man  and  his  wife 
ridiculing  popery. 

JOHN  BBOWN'S  BODY.  One  of  the  most 
frequently  sung  marching  songs  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  melody  is  said  to  have  been  heard  in  a 
Southern  colored  church  and  fitted  to  the  words, 
"Say,  brothers,  will  you  meet  mV  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
held  at  Albany  about  1860.  The  mnaie  was  set 
to  the  words  of  the  first  stanza  by  James  E. 
Qreenleaf,  and  the  other  stanzas  were  written 
C.  S.  Hall,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  In  1801. 
nsult  H.  K.  Johnson,  Our  Familiar  Bonga  and 
Those  who  Made  Them  (New  York,  1881). 

JOHN  B.  STETSON  TTNIVEBSITT.  A 
coeducational  institution  founded  at  De  lAnd, 
Fla.,  in  1887.  It  has  a  preparatory  department, 
a  eollc^  of  libera]  arts;  schools  of  law,  tech- 
^oXogy,  music,  and  art,  a  normal  school,  and  a 
business  college.  It  confers  the  d^rees  of  bache- 
lor of  arts,  philosophy,  science,  and  laws,  and  of 
mechanical,  civil,  and  electrical  engineer.  The 
university  has  a  campus  of  35  acres  and  well- 
equipped  modem  buildings,  in  large  part  the 

fifts  of  John  B.  Stetson,  valued  at  $300,000. 
to  endowment  funds  aAiounted  in  1914  to  ovor 
$1,000,000,  and  its  income  to  $40,000.  It  has  a 
library  of  more  than  24,000  volumes.  In  1913- 
14  ito  students  numbered  469,  of  whom  224  were 
enrolled  in  the  collegiate  department.  The  num- 
ber of  professors  and  instructors  was  37.  The 
president  in  1914  was  Lincoln  HuUey,  Ph.D., 
LL.D. 

JOHN  BDXIi.    See  Nattonal  Nioenaices. 
JOHN  BULL;  OB,  The  ENOUSHHAlf'S  FiBB- 
SIDE.   A  comedy  by  the  younger  Colman  (1806). 


JOHN  OAamSXB.  (1543-92).  Count  Pala- 
tine of  the  Rhine,  the  fourth  son  of  Elector 
Palatine  Frederick  III,  born  in  Simmem.  He 
was  reared  at  the  French  and  Lotharingian 
courts,  and  joined  the  Calvinist  church  at  the 
same  time  as  his  father.  He  at  various  times 
(1575-78)  led  troops  into  France  to  aid  the 
Huguenots  and  into  the  Netiierlands  to  aid  the 
Dutch,  but  achieved  little  fame  as  a  soldier.  On 
the  death  of  his  brother  he  became  R^oit  of 
the  Palatinate  during  his  nephew's  mmority 
and  made  his  Protestant  subjecto  adopt  the 
Calvinist  creed — the  third  time  in  10  years  they 
had  been  forced  to  change. 

JOHN  CHZNAJCAN.  See  Nationai.  Nick- 
names. 

JOHN  COMFANT.  A  nickname  for  the 
East  India  Company,  originating  probably  in 
India,  in  the  elj^teenth  century. 

JOHN  CBESCENTIUS.    See  CuaKximus, 

John. 

JOHN  CBOW.  The  name  in  Jamaica  and 
the  British  Antilles  for  the  turkey  bnnard 
vulture  {Cathartea  auro). 

JOHN  PAMASCBNJL  See  John  ot  Da- 
mascus. 

JOHN  DOBT.  The  EngUih  name  of  a  small 

group  of  sinindar  flshee  found  in  Uie  warm  seas 
of  the  Old  World.  One  species  (Zetu  faber)  is 
well  known  in  the  Mediterranean  as  a  food  fish, 
but  is  uncommon  in  the  Atlantic.  Ito  ugly  and 
extraordinary  form  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration.  The  body  is  greatly  compressed, 
and  the  total  length  rarely  exceeds  20  inches. 
The  bony  jaws  can  be  widely  opened,  so  that  sur- 
prisingly large  objects  may  be  swallowed,  and 
the  wk  is  aHive  m  pursuit  of  its  prey  (other 
fishes),  though  sluggish  at  other  times.  Its 
body  scales  are  very  small,  but  it  is  armed  witt 
strong  fin  spines  and  bas  a  row  of  large  spinous 
scales  along  the  base  of  the  dorsal  Sn  and  in 
frcmt  of  tiie  pectorals.  The  color  is  nanally  a 
pide  tdive  brown,  with  a  luge  drenlar  spot 
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nearly  black  on  the  middle  of  the  side.  Various 
l^ends  account  for  this  spot.  One  declares  this 
to  be  the  fish  which  St.  Peter  caught  in  the  Lake 
of  Gennesaret  and  marked  with  bis  thumb  and 
finger  while  taking  the  tribute  money  from  Its 
mouth;  another  tbat  the  mark  was  similarly 
made  by  St.  Christopher,  who  seiaed  one  <n 
tiieae  fishes  while  carrying  Jeans  through  an 
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arm  of  the  sea.  Its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  in 
Europe.  Several  related  wecies  occur  in  the 
deeper  tn^ical  seas,  and  all  constitute  a  group 
of  very  unoertain  aflSnities. 

JO'SH  FBBDEUCK  thb  HAaNAimcous 
(1503-54).  Elector  of  Saxony  from  1532  to 
1547.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Elector  John  the 
Constant  and  was  bom  at  Torgau,  June  30, 
1503.  In  1532  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
government  conjointly  with  his  brother  Ernest, 
with  whom,  however,  he  concluded  a  partition 
settlement  in  1542,  ceding  to  him  the  Princi- 
pality of  Oobnrg.  He  was  from  the  first  an  ar- 
dent champion  of  the  Reformed  faith.  With 
Philip  of  Heese  he  became  one  of  tiie  leaders  of 
the  Schmalkaldic  League  (<^v.),  and  as  such 
was  placed  by  Charles  V  under  the  ban  of  the 
Empire  in  1646,  He  Bucceeefully  defended  his 
territories  axainst  an  invasion  by  his  cousin, 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  in  the  same  year;  but  on 
April  24,  1547,  the  army  of  the  Schmalkaldie 
League  was  defeated  at  MOhlbei^,  and  John 
Frederick  fdl  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor. 
BenteDce  of  death  was  pronouneed  on  the  pris- 
oner,  and  he  was  compelled  to  cede  his  uoeses- 
siona,  tof[ether  with  the  electoral  title,  to 
Ifourioe.  For  five  years  John  Frederick  re- 
mained in  captivity,  until,  together  with  Philip 
of  Hesse,  he  was  liberated  by  the  sudden  up- 
rising of  Maurice  against  Charles  V.  The  death 
of  his  brother  Ernest  in  the  same  year  (1652) 

{laced  him  in  possession  of  Cobu^.  He  died  in 
Sfi4.  The  fonndatini  of  the  Univerdfy  of  J«Ba 
was  largdy  due  to  his  patronage. 

JOHN  FBEDEBICE  U  (1629-95).  Duke 
of  Saxony,  eldest  son  of  John  Frederick  I.  After 
his  father's  imprisonment,  in  1547,  he  undertook, 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother  John  William 
and  in  the  name  of  their  younger  brother  John 
Frederick  III,  the  administration  of  what  re- 
mained of  the  territories  of  the  Ernestine  line. 
Soon  after,  in  accordance  witiii  his  father's  wish, 
he  founded  the  Universi^  of  Jena.  Upon  the 
derth  of  John  Frederick  III,  in  1666,  the  two 
brothers  divided  their  dominions,  John  Frederick 
taking  Weimar  and  Gotha,  and  John  William 
Coburg,  who,  in  1567,  became  sole  ruler.  In 
1666,  because  of  the  protection  which  he  had 
afforded  the  outlaw  Wilhelm  von  Qrumbach,  he 
was  himself  outlawed  by  the  Emperor,  was  ca^ 
tured  in  1667,  and  was  imprisoned  until  his 
death.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  of  the  Palatinate, 
lived  with  him  durine  22  years  of  his  imprison- 
ment Consult  Bec£,  Johann  FriedriOi  der 
Mittlere  (Weimar,  1858). 

JOHN  aEOBGE  I  (1685-1666).  Elector  of 
Saxony  from  1611  to  1656.  He  was  bom  March 
5,  1685;  married  Magdalene  Sibylle,  daughter 
of  Duke  Albert  Frederick  of  Prussia,  in  1607 ; 
and  succeeded  his  brother  Christian  II  as  Elector 
of  Saxony,  June  23,  1611.  The  attitude  of  Sax- 
ony,  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Protes- 
tant  states  of  Germany,  was  of  great  importance 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  but  the  course  of 
John  Oeorge  was  vacillating,  and  when  he  waa 
giving  nominal  support  to  one  side,  he  was  gen- 
erally negotiating  with  the  other.  When  Ous- 
tavuB  Adolphua  entered  Germany,  John  George 
refused  him  passage  across  Saxony,  and  thus 
prevented  the  relief  of  Magdehu]^,  which  was 
taken  by  Tilly,  whose  infuriated  troths  put  most 
of  the  mbabitants  to  the  sword.  A  little  later, 
when  Saxoi^  was  about  to  suffer  from  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Imperialists,  John  Geotve  concluded 
a  basfy  alUanoe  with  Sweden,  and  his  ixoapB 
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were  on  the  field  of  Leipzig  or  Breitenfeld  (Sep- 
tember, 1631),  but  fled  early  in  the  day.  Hie 
Elector  sought  continually  to  bring  about  a 
peace  advanti^ieons  to  Saxony.  In  1632,  when 
Gustavus  was  in  Bavaria,  he  sought  to  detach 
Brandenburg  from  the  Swedish  cause,  and  in 
1636  he  concluded  the  Peace  of  Prague  with  the 
Emperor,  yielding  practically  all  that  the  Ger- 
man Protestants  had  fought  for  and  agreeing  to 
endeavor  to  secure  the  general  acceptance  of  the 
terms.  His  reward  was  the  hereditary  posses- 
sion of  Luaatia.  Only  Brandenburg  and  some  of 
the  minor  states  acceded.  In  1636  tiie  Saxons 
were  defeated  by  Baner  at  Wittstock,  and  in 
1645  the  Elector  was  obliged  to  oondnde  an 
armistice  with  Sweden.   By  the  Peace  of  West* 

Ehalia  be  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of 
usatia  and  the  bishoprics  of  Meissen,  Merae- 
buig,  and  Naumburg.  John  Geoige  died  Oct.  8, 
1656.  How  much  of  his  chan^^able  and  treacher- 
ous policy  was  due  to  himself,  and  how  much 
to  the  intrigues  of  his  most  trusted  counselor. 
Von  Amim,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  His  will 
established  three  ruling  Saxon  lines  for  his  soni, 
in  addition  to  electoral  B^annj — Saxe-Weteai- 
fds,  Saxe-MersAurft  and  Sue-Zeits.  See 
AsHiu;  GiTSTATUS  Ammhus;  Baxoitt;  Tamr 
Yeabb'  Wab. 

JOHN  OBOBOE  H  (1613-80).  Elector  of 
Saxony  fr<Hn  1656  to  1680.  He  was  the  son  of 
John  George  I  and  waa  born  in  1613.  Subsidies 
received  from  France  in  the  early  years  of  his 
reign  (against  thia  will  of  a  majority  of  his 
snbjects)  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  tastes, 
which  were  more  to  him  than  his  crown,  and  to 
make  Dresden  one  of  the  most  beautiful  dtiea 
and  art  centres  of  Europe. 

JOHN  OEOBOE  HI  (1647-91).  Elector  of 
Saxony  from  1680  to  1691,  only  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  John  George  II.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  war  between  the  Empire  and  Louis 
XIV  of  Fr«Ke,  which  broke  out  in  1688,  and  in 
1690  was  made  eommander  of  the  Imperial  army. 
One  of  his  sons  became  King  of  PoUmd. 

JOHN  OEOBGE  IV  (1068-«4).  Elector  of 
Saxony  from  1691  to  1694,  son  and  suocesaor  of 
John  George  III.  He  continued  the  poli^  of 
his  father  during  his  short  rei^  of  three  years, 
maintaining  an  alliance  wiUi  Brandenbui^  and 
the  Emperor,  altiLough  he  maintained  an  inde- 
pendent attitude  towards  the  latter,  which  fre- 
quently resulted  in  trouble.  As  a  matter  of 
state  policy  he  married  Eleonore,  Kaigravine  of 
Branwnbnrg-Anspaeh,  but  his  life  is  diiefly  in- 
teresting for  the  story  of  his  romantic  attach- 
ment for  Magdalene  Sibylle  von  Neitachfttz,  who 
was  created  Countess  of  Sochlitz  by  the  Emperor, 
JOHN  GILPIN.  The  hero  of  a  famous  hu- 
morous ballad  of  the  same  title  by  William 
Cowper  (1782). 

JOHN    HAT.TFAT,    OENTI.E1CAN.  A 
novel  by  Dinah  Mnlock  Oraik  (1866). 
JOHN  HTBCANTra   See  Htbcaitos. 
JOHNITE.   See  Explosives. 
JOHN  MABCH,  SOUTHEBNEB.    A  novel 
by  G.  W.  Cable  ( 1894) .  It  appeared  as  a  serial 
in  8cribner'a  Magazine. 

JOHN  NE^HUE  SALVATOB,  AfiOH- 
DDKX  OF  Austria  (1862-tl891).  He  was  bom  in 
Florence,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Leopold  n  of  Tnaeany.  He  entered  the  Austrian 
militanr  service  and  roee  tiirougfa  the  various 
ranks  to  that  of  majinr  geno-al  oammanding  a 
division.  In  1883  he  was  transferred  to  Una  as 
a  punishmoit  for  having  puUished  a  paniAlet 
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«Btiiled  Drill  oder  Erriehungt  in  which  he  ex- 
pnsBed  himadf  too  shsiply  in  oppoBition  to  the 
oommander  in  chief,  Archduke  Albert.  The  gov- 
ernment was  still  more  irritated  when  he,  as  it 
was  asserted,  intrigued  to' have  himself  appointed 
successor  to  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria,  on 
the  latter's  enforced  abdication.  Soon  after  this 
he  was  deprived  of  bis  militarr  command  and 
left  the  army.  He  then  studied  navigation, 
|>asBed  the  examination  for  ship's  captain,  and 
in  October,  1889,  after  having  renounced  all  his 
titl«^  rights,  and  privil^ee  as  an  archduke, 
took  the  name  of  Johann  Orth  (from  the  name 
of  bis  castle).  The  next  summer  he  left  Ham- 
burg for  Buenos  Aires,  on  board  his  newly  pur- 
chased sailing  ship  Sankt  Margaretha.  After 
touching  at  Buenos  Aires,  he  continued  his  voy- 
mge  in  tiie  direction  of  Vi^paraiso  and  never 
was  heard  from  again.  Numerous  romantic 
stories  have  been  told  in  connection  with  his 
strange  disappearuwe,  but  the  probability  ia 
that  the  Sankt  Margaret  ha  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  South  America,  and  that  all  hands  were 
lost.  Besides  his  pamphlet  already  mentioned, 
he  left  two  others  on  military  subjects,  Betrackr 
twngat  Uber  die  Orgtmisation  der  ^terreichi- 
seAen  AH*I(erie  (1875)  and  Geschichte  dea 
koiaerlii^kSnigliohm  Linien-Infant»ieregment» 
Bnthenng  WUhelm  Nr.  IB  ( 1877-80) »  and  a 
third  on  spiritnallnn,  entitled  BmbUdee  t»  de» 
Bpirititmiu  (6th  ed.,  188fi).  In  addition  to 
these  he  wrote  tiie  text  of  the  ballet  Die 
Aaaasainm. 

jomtnsrr  (Jeah)  cbapaui),  kra'pC.  a 

Frenchman.   See  National  Nicknames. 

JOHNKT  DABTEB.    A  fish.    See  Dabtxb. 

JOHNKT  GBOAT'S  HOUSE.  See  John 
tf  Gboat'8  Housb. 

JOHKHT  BSB.  A  nickname  used  of  the 
Southern  soldiers  by  the  Federal  troops  during 
the  Civil  War. 

JOHNKT  VEBSE,  or  JuAif  Verdi:.  A  nu* 
merous  and  excellent  food  fish  (Paralabraa  nebu- 
Ufer)  of  the  southern  California  coast.  It  ia 
one  of  the  cabrillas,  about  18  inches  long, 
mottled  greenish  in  color,  and  has  the  general 
charaetenetlca  of  a  rock  Imss. 

JOHIt  (y  OBOAT'S  HOUSE  (more  correctly, 
JoHNNT  6boat*b  Houbi).  A  Bfpt  ou  Duncansfy 
Head,  the  northeastern  extronity  of  the  main- 
land of  Scotland,  marking  one  of  the  limits  of 
that  country.  Commemorated  in  Bums's  line, 
"Frae  Maidenkirk  to  Johnny  Qroat's,"  it  is  also 
widely  known  as  the  teiminue  of  cycling  and 
automobile  record  rides  from  Land's  End,  the 
southwestern  wtremity  of  Engluid,  a  distance  of 
994  miles.  The  house  stood  on  the  beach  at  the 
month  of  the  Pentland  Firth  and  was  probably 
bnitt  for  the  reception  of  travelers  crossing  the 
ferry  to  the  Orkneys.  Tradition  gives  a  romantic 
origin.  In  the  reign  of  King  James  IV  (1488- 
1513)  two  or  three  brothers — Dutchmen  named 
Groot  or  Scotch  Lowlanders  named  Groat — 
settled  in  Caithness  and  acquired  the  lands  of 
Warse  and  Dunganaby.  When  their  descendants 
had  multiplied  to  eight  families,  disputes  arose 
as  4o  precedem^  at  a  yearly  festinl  reunion. 
John  Cfroat,  one  of  the  brothers,  settled  the  con- 
troversy by  building  an  ei^t-sided  house,  with  a 
door  and  a  window  in  each  side,  and  an  eight- 
sided  table  within,  so  that  the  head  of  each  of 
the  eight  families  of  Groats  might  enter  by  his 
own  door  and  sit  at  his  own  head  of  the  table. 
The  family  of  Groats  still  exists,  but  a  small 
green  knoll  marked  with  the  foundation  lines  is 
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all  that  remaiiM  of  John  &  Groat's  houae.  A 
neighboring  hotel  with  an  appropriate  octagonal 
tower  bears  tiie  name  since  1876.  The  beautiful 
shell  Gypreea  europaa,  which  abounds  in  the 
nei^borbood,  is  known  as  John  o'  Groat's  bucky. 

JOHNS,  Claude  Hebmawn  Waltxb  (1857- 
).  An  Ehiglish  Assyriologist,  bom  In  Ban- 
well,  Somersetshire.  He  was  educated  at  Queens' 
Oolle^,  Cambridge;  was  ordained  in  1887  after 
being  a  secondary-school  teachw  lot  seven  years; 
was  tutor  at  St.  Peter's,  Peterborough,  in  1887- 
02;  held  the  post  of  lecturer  in  Assyriology  at 
Queens'  Collate,  Cambridge  (1895-1909),  and 
at  King's  CoU^,  London  (1904-10);  and  in 
IB09  tiecame  master  of  St.  Catharine's,  Cam- 
bridge, and  canon  of  Norwich.  In  his  special 
field  of  Babylonian  law  ha  published:  Assyrimi 
Deeda  amd  Dooummta  of  this  8«venth  Ceatafy 
B.O.  (1898-1902);  The  Oldeat  Code  of  Lowe 
(1908);  Ba&yloniaa  amd  AMyrtoa  Lateen  Oim- 
traot$,  and  Lettera  (1904).  

JOHNS  HOPKINS  (7NXVJ5BSITT.  An 
institution  of  higher  learning  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
founded  by  Johns  Hopkins  (q.v.),  who  be- 
queathed over  $7,000,000  for  the  establishment 
of  a  university  and  a  hospital.  The  two  institu- 
tions are  closely  affiliated,  but  each  has  its  own 
funds  and  is  controlled  by  a  distinct  hoard  of 
trustees.  The  university  waa  inoorporated  Aag. 
24,  1867,  several  years  before  the  founders 
death,  and  in  1870  the  first  board  of  trustees 
was  created.  Early  in  1874  the  trustees  b^an 
the  work  of  organization  and  at  the  end  of  that 
year  elected,  as  president.  Dr.  Daniel  Colt  Gil- 
man,  who  enterea  upon  his  duties  In  February, 
1876.  Instruction  in  the  department  of  philoso- 
phy began  in  October  of  the  same  year.  Tem- 
porary hulldingB  were  provided  ia  the  heart  of 
the  city,  and  the  locatfcm  proved  to  be  so  con- 
venient that  the  nniversity  has  remained  there. 
In  May,  1889,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  waa 
opened,  and  the  work  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Medical  School  was  inaugurated  in  1893.  In 
1902  a  gift  of  an  eligible  site  in  the  suburbs  of 
Baltimore  was  made,  and  an  endowment  of 
91,000,000  was  presented  to  the  university  by 
the  citisens  <rf  Bidtlmore.  The  develonnent  m 
this  site  was  at  <moe  undertaken.  A  Wanieal 
laboratory  and  a  gTemhouse  have  been  erected* 
and  a  fine  athletic  neld  la  in  use  by  the  students. 
A  general  scheme  of  arrangement  of  the  future 
buildings  was  adopted  by  the  trustees  as  the 
result  of  a  competition  by  selected  architects, 
and  the  plans  oi  the  important  structures  were 
in  1914  either  completed  or  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion. The  academic  building  uid  a  meduuiical 
and  electrical  engineering  buflding  were  occupied 
in  1914. 

The  nnivereiiy  offers  instruction  to  students 
of  the  following  classes :  1.  Under  the  faculty  of 
philosophy:  (a)  college  graduates  and  other  ad- 
vanced scholars  (men  and  women)  who  may 
proceed  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  pbiloeophy 
or  of  master  of  arts  in  literature  or  science,  or 
pursue  their  studies  for  any  length  of  time  at 
their  own  discretitm;  (b)  undergraduate  stu- 
dents (men  only)  who  are  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts:  these  may  pnrsne  csw 
of  five  parallel  groups  of  studies;  (c)  students 
who  have  taken  no  desree  and  who  desire  to 
pursue  work  in  the  university  without  aiming 
at  academic  honors.  2.  Under  the  faculty  of 
medicine:  (a)  candidates  for  the  d^ree  of  doc- 
tor of  medicine  (men  and  women)  for  whom  a 
four  years'  course  ia  provided;  (b)  doctms  of 
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medicine  desiring  to  purene  special  graduate 
couTsee.  3.  In  ue  department  of  engineering: 
gradnates  or  undei^pwdiiates  (men  only)  look- 
ug  forward  to  the  profeesion  of  engineer.  The 
undergraduate  college  was  organised  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  desiring  "a  aystonatie  disci- 
pline in  liberal  studies,"  and  since  1876  over 
2300  students  have  received  the  ooll^ate  train- 
ing. The  undergraduate  work  is  rendered  effec- 
tive by  certain  features  of  organization  not 
found  to  the  same  degree  elsewhere.  These  con- 
ditions include  the  sharp  distinction  drawn  be- 
tween the  disdj^nary  methods  appropriate  for 
undergraduate  instruction  and  the  fraer  meth- 
ods of  advanced  study ;  the  group  arrangement 
of  studies;  the  opportunities  offered  to  students 
of  exceptional  attainments  for  carrying  on  work 
bOTond  that  required  for  any  degree;  and  the 
influence  upon  younger  pupils  of  the  presence 
of  a  large  body  of  graduate  scholars  engaged  in 
Bpecialised  work  in  the  various  branches  of 
learning.  The  most  striking  characteristics  of 
the  Johns  Hcn^ins  Univerrtty,  however,  are  the 
attractions  offered  to  advanced  students  rad  the 
Instruction  given  to  them  in  seminsjIeB  and 
laboratories.  The«e  features  were  made  the 
prime  consideration  at  the  inception  of  the 
university,  at  a  time  when  the  importance  of 
university  work  did  not  receive  its  full  measure 
of  recognition  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
president  succeeded  in  associating  with  him  a 
small  number  of  eminent  speciali^  whose  high 
standards  and  enthusiasm  carried  tiie  new  insti- 
tution sucoessful^  through  its  experimental  pe- 
riod and  earned  for  it  pnma<7  in  its  Add.  For 
the  encouragement  of  research  among  American 
students,  the  university  annually  awards  a  large 
number  of  fellowships  and  acholarBhips.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  university  are  published  the 
American  Journal  of  Philology,  the  American 
Journal  of  Mathematics,  Memoirs  from  the  Bio- 
logical Laboratory,  the  Btudiea  vn  Bittorioal 
and  PolituKU  Boimee,  Modem  Language  Votea^ 
Ee»peria  (devoted  to  Oermanio  phil<d<^),  Con- 
trihuiiona  to  Aaayrialogy  and  Oomparaiwot  Sem- 
itic PhUologiff  and  Terreetrial  MagneUm  and 
Atmo^herie  Bleetrioitjf. 

The  government  of  the  university  is  vested  in 
a  board  of  12  trustees,  with  the  president  as  an 
ex-officio  member.  In  the  philosophical  depart- 
ment an  academic  council,  consisting  of  the 
president  and  10  professors,  is  in  charge  of  the 
various  departments  of  study  and  exercises  the 
right  of  n<Hninatinff  the  instructors  and  fellows. 
▲  board  of  university  studies,  consisting  of  the 
presidi»t,  37  professors,  and  14  associate  pro- 
fessors, luw  diarge  of  the  instruction  of  gradu- 
ate stndrats  and  of  the  examination  of  candi- 
dates for  tha  degn6  of  doctor  of  philosophy  or 
I  of  master  of  arts,  A  board  of  coll^ate  studies, 
consisting  of  the  president,  the  dean  of  the  col- 
lie, and  representatives  from  each  of  the  chief 
departments  of  undergradiiate  study,  directs  the 
college  work  and  conducts  examinations  for  the 
baccalaureate  degree.  The  Medical  School, 
which  is  a  departaunt  of  the  university  uid  Ia 
at  the  same  time  closely  connected  witii  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hoq>ital,  has  had  a  most  im- 
portant influence  on  the  recent  advances  made 
in  medical  education.  The  course  extends 
throurii  four  years.  For  admission  the  bache- 
lor's degree  is  required,  or  an  equivalent  course 
of  preliminary  training  in  the  liberal  arts,  and 
especially  in  three  branches  of  scioice — phyrics, 
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chemistry,  and  biology.  The  principal  buildings 
of  the  philosophical  department  are  McCoy  HaJi, 
which  oontains  the  library,  the  chief  assembly 
room,  and  nunmous  apartmoita  for  llterarr 
and  historical  studies;  Levying  Hall,  devoted 
to  the  work  of  the  Towig  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciati<Hi;  Hopkins  Hall,  devoted  to  geology  and 
mineralogy;  the  Chemical  Laboratonr;  the  Bio- 
logical Laboratory;  the  Physical  Laboratoir; 
the  Gymnasium;  and  the  Administration  Build- 
ing. The  medioEil  department  is  provided  with 
five  well-equipped  laboratories:  the  Anatomical 
(known  as  the  WiHuen's  Fund  Memorial  Build- 
ing), the  Physiological,  the  Pathological,  tJie 
Clinical,  and  the  Hunterian  (for  animal  sur- 
gery). In  1913  the  total  value  of  the  proper^ 
under  control  of  the  university  was  $2,31^108, 
the  oidowment  $5,969,000,  and  the  gross  inoome 
$377,680.  The  university  has  at  various  times 
received  generous  gifts,  including  one  of  $307,000 
tram  Miss  Mary  E.  Garrett,  of  Baltimore,  sup- 
plementing a  previous  gift  of  $112,000  from 
women  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which 
mahled  the  trustees  to  open  the  Medical  Sehotd 
(1893).  Two  general  subscriptions  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  university  havo  been  made  in  Balti- 
more, amounting  to  nearly  $360,000,  in  addition 
to  the  million-dollar  endowment  fund  above  re- 
ferred to.  In  1010  the  General  Education  Board 
offered  the  sum  of  $260,000  if  the  university 
would  secure  an  additional  $760,000  within  a 
specified  period — ^half  of  the  total  to  be  available 
for  huildings  tm  the  new  site.  The  sum  was 
orersubseribed  witiiin  a  few  months  by  citizens 
of  Baltimore  and  otiier  Mends.  In  1912  the 
Legislature  of  Maryland  appropriated  $600,000 
to  establish  a  department  of  engineering,  this 
sum  to  be  used  for  buildings  and  equipment, 
and  by  the  same  Act  an  annual  grant  of  $50,000 
for  maintenance  was  made.  For  two  years  the 
I^slature  gave  $60,000  per  annum,  $24,000 
annually  for  the  next  two  years,  and  $26,000 
annually  for  the  past  12  years,  for  current 
expenses. 

The  library  etmtained,  in  1914,  182,000  T<d* 
inues,  and  more  than  2300  periodicals  are  regu- 
larly received.  The  library  supplements  uie 
valuable  collections  of  the  Peabody  Institute, 
containing  211,000  volumes.  The  Maryland 
GeologioaJ  Surv^  and  the  Maryland  Weather 
Bureau  are  cloeel^  connected  with  the  universi^, 
occupying  rooms  m  the  university  buildings.  In 
1913-14  the  faculty  Included  240  professors, 
associates,  instructors,  assistants,  and  lecturers. 
In  the  same  year  there  were  870  stndoits  in 
the  regular  session,  of  whom  213  pursued  gradu- 
ate courses  under  the  philosophi(^  faculty,  378 
under  the  medical  faculty,  and  16  in  the  depart- 
ment of  engineering,  and  263  were  enrolled  in 
the  undergraduate  courses,  including  those  ex- 
pecting to  study  engineering.  In  addititm  167 
teachers  and  others  attended  specially  arranged 
afternoon  courses  of  colle^ate  grade,  70  physi- 
cians pursued  special  courses  in  medicine  and 
sun;eTy,  and  277  were  enrolled  in  collf^  courses 
during  six  weeks  of  summer.  The  total  oiroll- 
ment,  deluding  duplicates,  was  1325.  Dr.  Gil- 
man  resigned  the  presidency  in  1900,  the  resig* 
nation  taking  effect  at  the  end  of  the  academie 
year.  Professor  Ira  Rem  Ben  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed him,  and  he  was  inaugurated  Feb.  22,  1902; 
in  January,  1913,  he  retired  from  (Mee.  On 
Feb.  23,  1914,  the  trustees  announced  the  elec- 
tion of  Dr.  fS'ank  Johnson  Goodnow,  of  Colum* 
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bia  University,  as  president,  and  he  aaeumed  his 
duties  Oct.  1,  1914.  Consnlt:  JoJuu  Soplnnt 
Univeniti/:  The  Fowtdation  a$id  the  Founder 
(Baltimore,  n.  d.) ;  Retrospect  of  Ttoentp  Yean, 
1876-1896  { i  ih.,  n.  d. ) ;  Btatementa  I^sepecting 
the  Dniverntjf  Presented  to  the  Public  on  the 
20th  Anniversary  (ib.,  il  d.) ;  D.  C.  Gilman, 
Launching  of  a  Vnivereity  and  Other  Paper* 
(New  York,  1906) ;  E.  E.  Slosson,  Great  Ameri- 
can ViMveraitiea  (ib.,  1910). 

JOHN  SIQISHUMI),  Bljls-mOnd,  Qer.  pron. 
sS'gls-niynt  (1572-1620).  Elector  of  Branden- 
bn^,  son  of  the  Elector  Joachim  Frederick. 
Daring  his  reign  the  dominions  of  the  electors 
of  Brandenburg  were  increased  hy  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Cleves,  Mark.  Raveneberg,  Ravenstein, 
and  the  Duchy  of  Prussia  (Bast  Pruseia).  The 
first  four  districts  were  part  of  the  dominions 
of  the  dukes  of  Cleves,  JUlich,  and  Berg,  all  of 
which  the  Elector  claimed  aa  grandson  of  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Duke  WiUiam  the  Rich. 
Count  Palatine  of  Neuberg,  the  husband  of  a 
younger  daughter,  also  claimed  the  territories. 
Aftor  yearE  of  dispute  the  matter  was  finally 
arranged  in  1630  1^  an  amicable  dirislim  of  the 
districto.  The  acquisition  of  East  Pnissia  was 
also  accompanied  by  difficulties,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Polish  King's  promise  that  the  Branden- 
burg Hohenzollems  should  be  the  heirs  of  the 
Prussian  dukes.  The  Prussian  nobles  preferred, 
the  freedom  enjoyed  by  their  Slavic  neighbors  to 
what  they  called  "the  Brandenburg  t^anny," 
and  the  King  of  Poland  was  not  unwilling  to 
listen  to  their  petition,  so  that  it  was  only  by 

Siring  the  greatest  concesdons  that  the  Elector 
nall^  perauaded  the  King  to  stand  by  his 
promise. 

JOHN^N,  Alexandeb  (1835-1913).  A 
Canadian  educator  and  scientist.  He  was  bom 
in  Ireland  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  He  cajne  to  Canada  in  1857  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematica  and  natural 
pnilosopby,  and  later  Peter  Redpatii  professor  of 
pure  mauitfnaticB,  in  MeOilt  Univenity,  Mont- 
real. In  1867  he  became  vice  dean  and,  later, 
dean  of  the  faeul^of  arte  and  vice  prindpal  of 
the  universily.  He  was  acting  princi[nl  far 
three  years  and  in  1903-13  was  vice  principal 
anerituB.  Johnson  contributed  valuable  papers 
to  the  Tranaaotiona  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Can> 
ada,  of  which  he  was  president  in  190S,  and  he 
also  read  papers  tiefore  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  In  1897  he  was 
vice  president  of  the  mathematical  and  physical 
section  of  the  latter  assodation.  He  was  chair- 
man  and  secretory  of  its  eommittee  which  es- 
tablished a  tidal  survey  for  Canada  and  later 
was  prominent  in  securing  tiie  commencement  of 
a  general  hydrographic  survey  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts.  Besides  many  pamphlets 
and  papers  he  published  Soienoe  and  Religion 
(1876). 

JOHNSON,  ALvm  Jewett  (1827-84).  An 
American  publisher,  l>om  at  Wallingford,  Vt. 
He  spent  bis  early  years  on  a  farm,  then  went 
to  Tir^nia,  where  he  toi^ht  school  for  a  time, 
and  finally  removed  to  New  York  in  1863.  The 
most  important  of  his  publications  was  John- 
son's Universal  Cyclopcedia,  the  publication  of 
which  involved  him  in  a  bitter  dispute  with  D, 
Appleton  &.  Co.,  who  afterward  bought  it  and 
published  it  as  the  Universal  Cyclop<Fdia. 

JOHNSON,  Alvin  Saundebs  (1874-  ). 
An  American  economist.    Bom  near  Homer, 


Neb.,  he  graduated  in  1897  from  the  unlrerdfy 
of  that  Stote.  and  in  1902  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity (Ph.D.),  where  he  was  tutor,  instructor, 
and  adjunct  professor  of  econonies  until  1906. 
He  served  as  professor  of  econcnnicB  at  the  Uui- 
versify  of  Nebraslca  in  1906-08  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  in  1908-10;  was  acting  asso- 
ciate professor  in  1909,  and  associate  professor 
in  1910-11,  at  the  University  of  Chicago;  and 
held  the  chair  of  economics  at  Leland  Stanford 
in  1911-12  and  at  ComeU  after  1913.  He  was 
assistant  editor  of  the  Politietd  Soienee  Qvar- 
ferfy  in  1902-06  and  had  chai^  of  the  depart- 
moit  of  eeononies  in  the  New  iNTxanATioNAL 
EHCTCLOTiEDiA,  and  IS  author  of  Rent  in  Modem 
Eoonomio  Theory  (1903),  Introduction  to  Eco- 
nomics ( 1909 ) .  and  The  Profeeeor  and  the  Petti- 
coat (1914),  a  novel. 

JOHNSON,  Andbew  (1808-75).  The  seven- 
teenl^  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, fie  was  bom  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Dec  29. 
1808.  His  father  lived  only  four  yean  aftw 
Andrew's  birth  and  left  no  funds  for  the  edu- 
cation of  tiu  boy,  who  at  the  of  10  ms 
hound  out  to  a  tailor.  Lade  of  education  was  a 
great  grievance  to  Andrew,  and  he  resolved  to 
Team  to  read  by  himself.  For  this  purpose  he 
passed  much  of  the  time  between  labor  and  sleep 
tn  study.  Just  before  his  term  of  service  was 
out,  he  went  to  work  on  his  own  account  as  a 
journeyman  toilor  at  Laurens  Court  House,  S.  C. 
In  1826  he  removed  to  Qreenerille  in  east  Ten- 
nessee, where  he  worked  at  his  trade  for  about  a 
year  and  married  Elixa  McCardle,  who  taught 
him  writing  and  arithmetic. 

When  only  20  years  old,  Johnson  organised 
a  party  of  workingmen  in  oppoaititm  to  the 
planters.  The  workingmen  chose  him  alderman 
that  year  and  reflected  him  in  the  two  succeed- 
ing years.  In  1830  Johnson  was  elected  mayor, 
servmg  for  three  years.  To  qualify  himself  for 
public  imdertakings,  he  joined  a  debating  so- 
ciety, most  of  whose  members  were  studente  of 
Qreenerille  Coll^.  In  1834  Johnson  took  an 
active  part  in  advocating  a  new  conatitaticn  for 
the  State  greatly  limiting  the  power  of  the  large 
landholders;  in  1835  he  nominated  himsdf  for 
the  Assembly,  declaring  himself  a  Democrat 
He  was  successful  in  the  ensuing  election,  but 
in  1837  failed  of  reelection  because  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  a  financial  measure  which,  as  was  later 

S roved,  he  rightly  judged  to  be  bad.  In  1839 
e  was  again  chosen  a  member  of  the  L^sla- 
ture.  In  1840  he  was  on  the  Democratic  elec- 
tond  ticket  and  made  many  apeechea  for  Van 
Bnren.  The  next  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
Stoto  Senate,  and  in  1843  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  to  which  he  secured  four  con- 
secutive reflections.  While  in  the  House  be 
supported  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  Mexican 
War,  the  Tariff  of  1846,  and  the  Compromise  of 
1850.  He  favored  the  acceptance  of  the  forty- 
ninth  degree  of  latitude  to  settle  the  Oregon 
boundary  dispute  and  was  one  of  the  foremost  of 
the  advocates  of  a  homestead  law.  He  was  also 
a  firm  supporter  of  the  President's  veto  power 
and  on  all  occasions  was  in  favor  of  the  greatest 
economy  in  public  expenditure.  Having  hem 
gerrymandered  out  of  a  seat,  he  left  Congress  in 
March,  18S3;  but  the  same  year  he  was  chosM 
Governor  of  bis  State,  and  two  years  afterward 
was  reelected  after  a  very  turbulent  canvass. 

In  1867  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  where  he  opposed  the  increase  of  the 
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army  and  the  legislation  for  the  Pacific  Railroad. 
He  spoke  littie  od  slavery  except  to  discourage 
all  ^tatitm  of  the  question,  his  main  interut 
being  centred  on  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
In  the  campaign  of  1860,  after  being  btniself 
mentioned  for  the '  nomination,  be  supported 
Breckenridge  until  he  found  that  seceBsion  was 
contemplated,  when  he  repudiated  him.  When 
he  went  home  ii}  1861,  after  opposing  secession 
in  the  Senate,  he  was  in  great  danger  of  his  life. 
He  worked  bard  (or  the  Union  cause,  and  at  one 
time  the  secesrionista  turned  his  family  out  of 
their  home.  Early  in  March,  1862,  Johnson  was 
made  militair  Governor  of  Tennessee.  For  a 
long  time  be  labored  earnestly  to  bring  his  State 
back  into  the  Union.  Near  the  be^nning  of 
March,  1864,  under  Johnson's  special  orders, 
Tennessee  elected  officers,  both  State  and  local. 
Three  months  afterward  be  was  nominated  for 
Vice  President  on  the  ticket  with  Lincoln.  Six 
weeks  after  the  inauguration  Lincoln  was  shot, 
and  Johnson  became  President.  On  taking  the 
OEecutive  chur  he  made  a  brief  speech,  which 
was  understood  to  mean  that  be  would  deal  with 
the  utmost  severity  with  the  leading  secession- 
ists. Instead  of  following  this  policy,  his  course, 
after  be  came  under  the  influence  of  Secretary 
Seward,  was  the  very  opposite.  Be  hastened  to 
bring  Virginia  back  to  the  Union,  and  near  the 
close  of  June  he  bruBhed  aside  all  regulations 
with  r^i^rd  to  trade  with  the  seceding  States. 
He  proclaimed  general  amnesty  to  all  (except  a 
few  special  danea)  who  would  swear  to  be  loyal 
to  the  Union.  Under  his  proclamation  provin- 
tAtH  governments  were  set  up  in  a  number  of  the 
States  but  a  few  weeks  before  in  rebellion,  and 
he  prepared  the  way  for  them  to  send  members 
to  Congress.  These  acts  put  him  in  opposition 
to  the  majority  of  the  Republicans  in  Congress. 
Congress  appointed  a  committee  on  reconstruc- 
tion and  on  the  admission  of  Southern  members 
to  the  House,  and  adopted  the  Civil  Sights  Act, 
adding  an  act  to  increase  the  power  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  These  last  two 
bills  were  vetoed  by  President  Johnson,  but  th^ 
were  readopted  and  passed.  This  action  was 
severely  denounced  by  the  President,  who  char- 
acterized the  course  of  Congress  as  another  re- 
bellion. Disaffection  began  to  work  in  the  cabi- 
net, and  three  mraibere  resigned  in  consequence 
of  differences  with  the  President. 

When  Congress  declared  that  the  Fourteenth 
Amendmoit,  giving  the  nc^oes  oitiEenship, 
should  be  ratified  by  eveay  seceding  State  as  a 
preliminary  to  readmission  to  tibe  Union,  the 
nesident  vetoed  the  resolution.  During  the 
next  session  acts  were  passed  requiring  the  right 
of  voting  to  be  granted  without  regard  to  ctdor 
in  Territories  applying  for  admission  as  States. 
These,  too,  were  \et^d;  but  in  all  cases  the 
bills  were  repassed  and  became  laws.  In  March, 
1867,  in  spite  of  the  veto,  an  Act  was  passed 
dividing  the  Southern  States,  save  Tennessee, 
into  mUitary  districts,  and  trouble  immediately 
arose  over  uie  appointments  of  the  generals  to 
c<Hnmand  and  their  functions,  Johnson's  cabinet, 
with  the  exception  of  Secretary  Stanton,  sup- 
porting him  in  his  obstruction  of  the  l^sla- 
tion  of  the  radicals  in  Congress.  In  August 
Stanton  was  displaced  as  Secretary  of  War,  and 
General  Qrant  was  given  the  position.  Stanton 
protested  that  bis  removal  was  in  violation  of 
the'  Tenure  of  Office  Law  which  Congress  had 
passed  over  Johnson's  veto  in  March,  1867 ;  and 


at  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  Septoober  the 
Senate  refused  to  ratify  the  suspension,  where- 
upon Grant  resigned,  and  Stanton  resumed  Ms 
post.  Five  months  afterward  Johnson  again  re- 
moved Stanton,  and  put  Gen.  Lorenzo  Thomas 
in  his  place.  But  Congress  had  taken  from  the 
President  practically  all  power,  and  the  Senate 
now  resolved  that  "the  President  has  no  power 
to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War  and  designate 
any  other  person  to  perform  the  duties  of  that 
office.**  The  day  after  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lutiims  of  the  Soiste,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives determined  upon  the  President's  impeach- 
ment. The  articles  of  impeachment  recited  many 
offenses,  the  principal  of  which  were  the  removiJ 
of  the  Secretary  of  War;  the  public  ezpresuon 
of  disr^^rd  of  and  contempt  for  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government;  the  declaration  that 
the  one  in  session  was  not  a  constitutional 
Congress;  and  particularly  his  obstruction  to 
the  execution  of  congressional  acts.  The  main 
point  of  the  defense  was  that  Johnstm'a  course 
u  the  work  of  reconshuction  was  merely  the 
continuation  of  a  plan  resolved  upon  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  the  members  of  his  cabinet. 
In  the  Senate,  sitting  as  the  court  of  impeach- 
ment, tiie  test  vote  was:  guilty,  36;  not  guilty, 
19.  The  requisite  two-thirds  vote  not  having 
been  obtained,  Johnson  was  acquitted — a  result 
which  is  now  considered  just  and  fortunate  by 
temperate  historians.  As  soon  as  tiie  trial  was 
over  Stanton  voluntarily  gave  up  his  office  and 
was  succeeded  by  General  Schofield. 

At  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in 
New  York,  July  4,  1868,  Mr.  Johnson's  name 
was  among  the  list  of  candidates  for  President. 
On  the  first  ballot  he  had  65  votes,  standing 
second  on  the  list,  George  H.  Pendleton  having 
106 ;  but  Johnson's  vote  diminished  rapidly  until 
on  the  nineteenth  ballot  his  name  did  not  appear. 
Chi  Christmas  Day,  1868,  he  proclaimed  complete 
pardon  to  all  who  had  been  urectly  or  indirectly 
concerned  in  secession.  This  was  his  last  im- 
portant official  act.  He  was  aueoeeded,  March 
4,  1869,  by  General  Grant  and  at  onoe  repaired 
to  his  home  in  Greeneville.  He  was  not  satis- 
fied with  retirement  and  sought  unsuccessfully  to 
be  sent  to  the  Senate  and  also  failed  as  an  in- 
dependent candidate  for  Congress.  At  last,  in 
January,  1875,  he  was  chosen  United  States 
Senator  and  was  in  his  seat  during  the  short 
extra  sessitm  in  March.  But  his  triumph  was 
diort,  for  he  died  on  July  31,  1875.  Johnson 
showed jrreat  ability,  courage,  and  political  acu- 
men. His  messages,  which  represent  his  views, 
whether  or  not  he  was  their  author  in  the  fullest 
sense,  are  powerful  documenta  His  bust  is  in 
the  Senate  gallery  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 
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Introduction  by  Frank  Moore  (Boston,  1866); 
John  Savage,  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  Seventeenth  President  of  the  United 
States  (New  York,  1866);  United  States  Con- 
gress, Trial  of  Andrw  Johnton  (3  vols.,  Wash- 
ington, 1868);  W.  O.  Stoddard,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Andreio  Johnson  (New  York,  1888) ; 
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son and  Congress  over  Reconstruction  (ih., 
1896)  ;  W.  A.  Dunning,  Essays  on  the  Civil  War 
and  Reconstruction  (ib.,  1898) ;  J.  S.  Jones,  Life 
of  Andrew  Johnson  (Greenville,  Tenn.,  1001); 

D.  M.  Dewitt,  Impeachment  and  TritU  of  Andrew 
Johnson  (New  York,  1903) ;  F.  T.  Hill,  Decisive 
Battles  of  the  Law  (ih.,  1907) ;  W.  A.  Dunning, 
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BeooHttruetion,  PoliHoal  and  Eoonomio  (ib., 
1607)  i  id.,  "A  Little  More  Light  on  Andrew 
Johnson,"  in  the  Prooeedinga  of  the  Maaaaohu- 
tetta  Biatorical  Society  (Boston,  1606),  in 
which  the  author  maintains  that  Johnson's  first 
inaugural  address  was  written  by  the  historian 
George  Bancroft. 

JOHNSON,  Bbadlet  Ttlis  (1829-1603). 
An  American  soldier  and  lawyer,  bom  at  Fred- 
^ek  City,  Md.  He  graduated  at  Prinoetoo  in 
18tf,  studied  law  at  Harvard,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  18S1.  He  was  a  del^ate  to  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  at  Baltimore 
in  1860  and  jtnned  the  majority  of  his  dele^- 
tion  when  thOT  withdrew  from  the  convention 
and  united  wiui  the  Southern  wing  of  the  party, 
which  supported  Breckenridge  and  Lane.  When 
the  Civil  War  began,  Johnson  organized  and 
equipped  a  company  at  bis  own  expense,  and  he 
todc  an  active  part  in  forming  the  First  Ibury- 
land  R^ment,  of  which  he  became  major  and 
Bubeequently  colonel,  meanwhile  declining  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel's  commission  in  a  Virginia  la- 
ment because  of  his  bdief  that  his  strongest 
obligation  was  to  bis  own  State.  He  saw  service 
In  tiie  seven  days'  battles  around  Ridmiond  in 
1862  and  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  brigadier 
goieral  of  cavalry  in  1864.  As  commander  of 
the  post  at  Salisbury,  N.  C,  he  used  his  infln- 
mce  to  lessen  the  suffering  among  the  prisonerB 
and  finally  obtained  thdr  parole.  At  the  olose 
of  the  war  he  practiced  law  in  Richmond  until 
1876,  when  he  removed  to  Baltimore.  His  writ- 
ings include:  Reporta  of  Ohaa^a  Deoiaiona  on 
the  Fourth  Circuit  (1875);  Memoir  of  Joseph 
E.  Johnaton  (1891);  an  examination  of  the 
Foundatitm  of  Maryland  and  the  Maryland 
Act  Concerning  Religion  ( 1883 ) ;  Life  of  Oen- 
€nl  Waahington,  in  "Great  Commanders  Series" 
(1894);  and  the  volume  Maryland  in  OonfeA- 
erate  MiUtary  Hittory  (Atlanta,  1809).  Con- 
•nlt  vol.  it  of  this  Biatory  for  Johnsrat  himself. 

J0HN80I)',  BuBGBB  ( 1877-  ) .  An  Amer^ 
ican  author,  editor,  and  publisher,  bom  at  Rut- 
'  land,  Vt.  Graduating  from  Amherst  College  in 
1869,  he  served  as  a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiaer  and  the  Evening  Post  in 
the  same  year ;  was  literaiy  adviser  to  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons  in  1900-02  and  a  member  of  the  lit- 
erary staflf  of  Harper  &  Bros,  in  1903-06;  and 
then  held  an  assisnint  editorship  on  Bvertfhody'a 
Magaaine  for  a  year  and  the  manning  editor- 
ship of  Outing  until  in  1908  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  publishing  house  of  Thompson, 
Brown  Co.  After  1913  ne  was  manager  of  the 
educational  department  of  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
He  is  author  of  Rhymes  of  Little  Boya  (1906) ; 
Pleaaant  Tntgediea  of  Childhood  {1905) ;  Beaatljf 
Rhymes  (1906);  Rhymea  of  Botne  (1909); 
Yearbook  of  Humor  (1910);  Bashful  BaOada 
(1911);  Rhymea  of  Little  Fotka  (1616). 

J0HH80H,  BusHBOD  Rust  (1617-80).  An 
American  soldier  in  tb«  Ocmfederate  service, 
bom  in  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio.  He  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1840  and  served  in  the  Soninole 
War  and  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  He  resigned 
from  the  service  in  1847,  was  professor  of  nat- 
ural philosophy  and  chemistry  at  the  Western 
Military  Institute,  Georgetown,  Ky.,  in  1848-61, 
and  then  for  four  years  superintendent  of  the 
institution.  In  185S  he  became  superintendent 
of  the  Military  College  of  the  University  of 
Kashville.  Be  entered  the  Confederate  Army  as 
a  eolonel  of  engineers  in  1861  and  was  made  a 
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brigadier  general  in  January,  1862.  He  was 
chief  of  staff  at  the  defense  of  Fort  Donelson 
and  two  months  later  commanded  a  brigade  at 
ShUoh  (April  8  and  7,  1862).  At  Perryville 
and  at  Murfreesboro  his  brigade  was  engaged  in 
some  of  the  most  desperate  fighting,  while  at 
Chickamauga^  aoocnding  to  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill,  it 
was  due  to  Jiduuon's  initiative  that  the  Confed- 
erates swept  the  Federal  right  wing  from  the 
Add.  He  was  commissitmed  a  major  goieral  in 
May,  1864.  Towards  the  close  of  the  war  his 
force  j<^ed  Lee's  army  and  took  part  in  the 
actions  at  Drewiy's  Bluff  and  aroimd  Peters- 
burg. After  the  surrender  he  returned  to  the 
Western  Military  Institute,  where  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  engineering,  mechanics,  and  natural 
philosophy  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

JOHNSON,  Cavs  (1763-1866).  An  Ameri- 
can politician.  He  was  bora  in  Robertson  Co^ 
Tenn.,  reodved  an  aeademic  education,  stndiel 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  praetieed 
successfully  at  GlarksviUe  until  his  appointment 
to  the  bench  of  the  State  Circuit  Court  in  1820. 
He  resigned  his  judgeship  in  1826,  upon  his 
election  as  a  Democr^  to  the  Twenty-first  Con- 
gress. By  successive  reflections  he  served  until 
1837,  when  he  was  defeated  by  the  Whig  candi- 
date, but  was  again  elected  in  1836  and  continued 
to  serve  until  1846.  He  was  a  ready  debater 
and  a  stanch  supporter  of  Jackson  and  (^poaed 
with  spirit  the  nullifloatimi  movement  and  the 
United^  States  Bank.  In  1846  he  entered  the 
cabinet  of  President  Polk  as  Postmaster-Gcsieral, 
serving  throughout  the  administration  and  fa- 
voring the  President's  Mexican  policy,  though 
with  little  enthusiasm.  From  1850  to  1856  he 
was  president  of  the  State  Bank  of  Tennessee 
and  on  ^e  ou^reak  of  the  Civil  War,  althou^ 
an  old  man,  threw  himself  witii  oiergy  into  ue 
movement  to  keep  Tennessee  in  the  Union,  spoke 
frequently  in  opposition  to  seceasion,  and  aup- 
ported  and  advised  Andrew  Johnscm.  In  1868 
he  was  deeted  as  a  Unionist  to  the  State  Senate 
of  Toinessee,  but  ill  health  prevented  his  taking 
any  part  in  l^dation. 

JOHNSON,  Cbableb  (1676-1748).  An  Eng- 
lish dramatist,  bora  probably  in  London.  He 
first  studied  for  the  bar,  but  afterward  gave 
himself  to  authorship  and  produced  16  mediocre 
plays.  Pope  satirised  him  in  the  i>wioHMi  His 
worics  indude:  The  Wif^a  BOiefy  or  the  Bua- 
hanePa  Cutw  (1711);  Oomttrj/  Losset,  or  tha 
Custom  of  the  Manor  (1716);  The  Bultaneaa 
(1717),  a  tragedy  taken  from  the  Bajaeet  <A 
Badne;  Celta,  or  the  Perfwrad  Loo«r  (1733). 

JOHNBOH',  Chables  Fletohxb  (1869-  ). 

An  American  l^dator.  He  was  bora  at  Wins- 
low,  Me.,  and  recdved  the  denees  of  A.M.  in 
1876  and  LL.I>.  in  1611  from  Bowdoin  College. 
He  was  principal  of  schools  at  Machias,  Me.,  in 
1881-86,  was  then  admitted  to  the  Maine  bar, 
and  thereafter  practiced  law  at  Waterville,  Me., 
where  he  served  for  a  time  as  mayor.  In  1862 
and  1894  he  was  the  Donoeratic  candidate  for 
Governor  of  Maine,  attended  (he  Demoeratie 
National  Convention  In  1904.  and  served  in  the 
Maine  House  of  Representatives  in  1906  and 
1907.  He  was  chosen  United  States  Senator  for 
the  term  1911-17. 

JOHNSON,  Dantel  (1626-76).  An  English 
buccaneer,  bora  at  Bristol.  When  25  years  old, 
he  was  sold  as  a  slave  in  the  West  Indies  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  had  taken  the  merchant 
vesed  in  which  he  was  a  sailor,  but  escaped  in 
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1657  uid  became  a  rorer  of  the  hi^  aeaa, 
revenging  his  wrongs  wherever  possible  uwm 
Spanish  shipping  and  towns.  His  depredstiona 
were  upon  such  a  gigantic  scale  that  $26,000 
were  offered  for  his  capture,  and  it  was  at 
length  accomplished  by  four  ships  to  one.  John- 
son's wounds  were  many  and  dangerous,  but  the 
Spaniards  waited  till  they  were  healed  before 
executing  him  at  Panama. 

JOHNSON,  DoNOAif  Stabb  (1867-  ). 
An  American  botanist.  He  was  bom  at  Crom- 
well, Conn.,  and  was  educated  at  Wesleyan 
Unirersify  {B3.,  1892),  at  Yale,  at  Johns 
Hopkins  (Ph.D.,  1897),  ftnd  in  Munich  <190I). 
At  Johns  Hopkins  he  was  assistant  in  botany 
(1898-99),  associate  (1809-1001),  associate  pro- 
fessor (1901-06),  and  professor  after  1906;  and 
he  had  charge  of  the  work  in  botany  from  1896 
to  1900  and  of  cryptogamic  botany  from  1901 
to  1911  at  the  Cam^e  Inatituti<m  station  for 
experimental  evolution,  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 
Long  Island.  His  investigations  deaf  with  the 
morpfaol<^  of  various  groups,  notably  of  the 
Marriliace«  ( water  ferns ) ,  Hepaticn  ( liver- 
worts), and  dioofyledoQs.  In  tne  last-named 
group  he  gave  special  attention  to  the  more 
primitive  Nimilies,  especially  the  Piperacese. 

JOHNSON,  EAsnuiT  (1824-1906).  An 
American  genre  and  portrait  painter,  bom  at 
Lovell,  Me.,  July  29,  1824,  and  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Augusta.  When  18  years  of 
ag^  he  made  several  portraits  In  black  and 
wute.  In  1845  he  spent  one  year  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C  painting  the  portr^ta  of  Daniel 
Webster  and  John  Quincy  Adams.  In  the  three 
following  years,  during  his  residence  in  Boston, 
he  painted  the  portraits  of  Longfellow  and  his 
family,  of  Emerson,  and  Hawtiiome.  In  1849 
he  went  abroad,  stu^ring  with  Leutze  and  at 
the  Royal  Acad^y,  DOsseldorf;  then  in  Paris, 
Italy,  and  Holland.  He  spent  five  years  at  The 
Hague,  piUntiiig  with  such  suceess  that  he  was 
c^ered  uie  poution  of  court  painter  to  remain. 
His  work  there  included  the  well-Imown  pic- 
tures, "The  Savoyard"  and  "The  Card  Players." 
He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1866,  spend- 
ing one  year  in  the  Indian  country  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Superior.  In  1860  he  settled  in  New 
York  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design  in  the  same  year. 
He  appealed  to  popular  taste,  painting  simple 
themes  of  real  life  with  a  sound  and  thorou^ 
technique,  little  influenced  by  the  Ddsseldorf 
•chooL  His  portraits  are  dl^ifled  and  fine  in 
characterization;  his  genre  pictures  are  better 
than  anything  done  before  in  the  United  States 
— the  subjecta  are  treated  with  a  wholesome 
naturalism  and  a  breadth  of  handling  lacking 
in  his  portraits.  Many  of  his  works  have  been 
lithographed  and  engraved.  Among  his  chief 
works  are:  "Spanish  Woman"  (1862);  "Old 
Stage  Coach"  (1871);  "Milton  Dictating  to 
his  Daughters"  (1876);  "Cranberry  Harvest" 
(1880);  portriUta  of  Preudenta  Cleveland  and 
Harrison,  of  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  William  Waldorf  Astor,  Mrs.  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  Mrs.  Augustus  Belmont,  and  Mrs. 
Hamilton  Fish.  The  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York,  possesses  two  portraits  by  him  ("Two 
Men"  and  Sanford  R.  Gifford)  and  "Com  Husk- 
ing at  Nantucket";  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  his  portrait  of  Augustus  Schell;  and  the 
PiAlie  Library,  New  Yoric,  his  famous  "Old 
Kentucky  Home"  and  two  others. 
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JOHNSON,  Edwabd  (1699-1672).  An  Amer- 
ioan  Colonial  official  and  historical  writer,  bora 
In  Kent,  England.  He  came  to  Massachusetto 
Bay  with  the  party  of  Governor  Winthrop  in 
1630  and  engaged  in  trade  with  the  Indians. 
In  1642  he  was  recorder  of  the  meeting  which 
organized  the  town  and  church  of  Wobum, 
Miws.,  and  he  served  as  recorder  of  the  town 
until  his  death.  With  the  exception  of  1648, 
he  yearly  represented  the  town  ui  the  General 
Court  from  1643  to  1671,  being  Speaker  in  1656 
and  serving  upon  many  important  CMnmittees. 
He  published  anoi^moosly  a  Sittorff  of  Veto 
Sngland  from  the  BnffUeh  MoKHng  tn  the  Teere 
im  Ontm  the  Teere  165i  (London,  1664). 
which  is  better  known  by  the  subtitie  The  Won- 
der-working Providence  of  Zion'e  Saviour.  Much 
of  the  book  was  copied  in  the  so-called  Qorgea 
Traote.  It  is  valuable  for  ^he  minute  account 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  procedure  in  the  Bay 
Colony  and  was  reprinted  in  Masttujhuaette  Bia- 
torioal  OMeetion,  2d  series,  vols.  1,  U,  iii,  iv, 
tU,  Tiii.  Tliere  is  also  a  facsimile  edition,  with 
an  elaborate  introdnetioi  1^  W.  V.  Poole  (An- 
dorer,  1867). 

JOHNSON.  E(inLT)  Pauline  (1862-1913). 
A  Canadian  poet.  She  was  born  at  Chiefwood, 
on  the  Grand  River  Reserve,  in  Ontario.  Her 
father  was  George  Heniy  M.  Johnson,  chief  of 
the  Mohawk  Indiana;  her  mother,  Emily  S. 
Howells,  a  native  of  Bristol,  England.  She  was 
educated  by  private  tutors  and  at  the  Brantford 
Modd  SduKtl.  In  1894  she  visited  En^and, 
where  she  published  a  ooDection  of  poems  under 
the  title  The  White  Wampum.  The  volume 
gained  wide  attention  because  of  the  author's 
Indian  blood  and  fresh  passionate  themes.  Her 
later  volumes  of  poems  were  Canadian  Bom 
(1903)  and  Flint  and  Feathers  (1912).  She 
also  published  Legende  of  Vancouver  (1911) 
and  two  books  of  flcti<m.  The  Moooaein  Maker 
(1912)  and  Bhagganappi  (1913).  She  died  at 
Vancouva,  B.  0. 

JOHNSON,  Emost  BiOHAmi  (1864-  ). 
An  American  ecowmist,  bora  at  Wanpun,  Wis. 
He  graduated  frmn  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
(1888)  and  in  1893  took  his  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  where,  after  teach- 
ing eccmomics  for  three  years  at  Haverford  Col- 
lege, he  became  professor  of  transportation  and 
commerce.  As  an  expert  on  transportation 
problems,  his  services  were  obtained  the 
United  States  Industrial  Commission  (1890), 
th* Census  Bureau  (1904-06),  and  the  Nati<Mial 
Waterwi^  Commission  (1909).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commissimi 
(1899-1904)  and  in  1911  made  a  report  to 
President  Taft  on  the  Panama  Canal.  In  1907 
be  arbitrated  a  dispute  between  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers. 
He  l>ecame  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research.  Besides  editing  the  An- 
nals of  the  American  Academy  of  Folitioal  and 
Social  Science  after  1901,  he  collaborated  in  the 
preparation  of  an  ecMicnnic  history  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Carnegie  Institution  and  pub- 
lished: Inlmd  Waterways:  Their  Relation  to 
Transportation  ( 1893) ;  AmeriotM  Railwaf/ 
Transportation  (1903;  rev.  ed.,  1908);  Ocean 
and  Inland  Water  Transportation  (1906);  ElO' 
ments  of  Transportation  (1909) ;  Railroad  Traf- 
fic and  Rates  (2  vols..  1911);  Panama  Canal 
Traffic  tmd  ToUs  (1912) ;  Meaturement  of  Vet- 
sets  for  the  Panama  Canal  (1918) ;  The  Pamama 
Canal,  with  others  (1916). 
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JOHNSON,  OiSLE  (Chbistun)  (1822-84). 
A  noted  Norwegian  Lutheran  theologian  and 
author,  bom  at  Fredrikshald.  A  descendant  of 
two  of  Iceland's  most  eeteemed  families,  he  was 
educated  at  Christiangsand  and  Christiania, 
continued  his  studies  in  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Erlan- 
gen,  and  Paris,  and  became  doceot  in  theology 
at  the  University  of  Christiania  in  1849  and  was 

Erofeasor  from  1860  to  his  death.  Notable  for 
is  wide  experience  and  great  learning,  he  ex- 
erted a  far-reaching  influence  upon  his  students 
and  upon  the  Lutheran  church  of  Norway 
throughout  his  long  life.  He  founded  many 
benevolent  and  educational  institutions,  as  Den 
norske  Lutherstiftelse  (1867);  was  (1847-90) 
coeditOT  of  Theologisk  Tidetkrift,  founder  and 
(186^75)  editor  of  Lutherak  Kirketidende; 
and  wrote  many  ho6ka  and  articles.  Consult: 
Th.  Q.  B.  Odland,  "Biografl  af  Oisle  Jobnaon,"  in 
79de  Beretnmg  orA  det  nonke  BibeU^kdb 
(Christiania,  1894),  and  Nonk  Forfatter-Lekai- 
kon,  vol.  ill  (ib.,  1892). 

JOHNSON,  Gut  (c.1740-88).  An  English 
soldier,  famous  as  an  American  Royalist.  He 
was  born  in  Ireland  and  saw  service  during  ibe 
French  and  Indian  War,  first  with  the  Ameri- 
can jproviacials  and  later  as  a  cvnlxy  com- 
man^  under  General  Amherst  He  succeeded 
his  uncle,  Sir  William  Johnson,  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Affairs  at  the  latter's  death 
in  1774.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  his 
estates  in  central  New  York  were  confiscated  by 
the  Americans,  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to 
Canada.  There  he  interested  himself  in  inciting 
the  Mohawk  Indians,  under  Joseph  Brant,  to 
attack  the  colonists.  In  1783  he  was  dinniBaed 
tnm  the  service  and  five  yean  later  died  in 
pover^in  London. 

JOHNSON,  Herman  Mkrbill  ( 1815-6S ) . 
An  American  educator.  He  was  bom  at  Butter- 
nuts, Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  graduated  at  Wesleyan 
University  in  1839,  and  entered  the  Methodist 
ministry  in  1845.  He  was  professor  of  ancient 
languages  at  St.  Charles  College,  Missouri,  from 
1839  to  18^  when  he  waa  called  to  a  similar 
position  at  Augusta  Coll^ie,  Kentudiy.  In 
1844  he  became  a  professor  in  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  and  remained  there  for  six  years. 
He  accepted  the  professorship  of  philosophy  and 
English  literature  in  Dickinson  College  in  1860 
and  in  I860  became  its  president.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  a  contributor  to  the  Methodist  Quarterly 
Review,  but  is  best  Imown  by  his  edition  of  the 
CUo  of  Herodotus  (1860)  and  his  Orientalia 
Antiquaria  HerodoH,  * 

JOHNSON,  Hbrbick  (1832-1913).  An  Amer- 
ican Presbyterian  clergyman  and  educator.  He 
was  born  near  Fonda,  N.  Y.,  and  graduated  at 
Hamilton  Collie  in  1857  and  at  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1860.  He  was  pastor  of 
churches  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Pittsburgh,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Chicago;  was  professor  of  homiletics 
and  pastoral  theology  at  Auburn  Theological 
Seminarv  (1874-80);  and  trvm  1880  to  1005 
was  professor  of  homiletics  in  McCormick  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  He  was  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  1682  and  became  president  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Education  and  Board  of  College  Aid. 
His  publications  include;  Chriatianity'a  Chai- 
Imge  (1881);  Plain  Talks  about  the  Theater 
(1882) ;  RevivaU  (1883) ;  Preabyterian  Book  of 
Fwm»  (1889);  Front  Love  to  PraAae  (1903); 
The  Id^MiniatTy  (1908). 
JOHNSON,  HsBSomEL  Vbbpasiah  (1812-80). 


An  American  jurist  and  political  leader,  bom 
in  Burke  Co.,  Ga.  He  graduated  at  Franklin 
College  in  XS34,  studied  law  and  practiced  at 
Augusta,  and  finally  settled  at  Milledgeville  in 
1844.  In  1843  he  was  nominated  for  Congress, 
but  was  defeated,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1844 
was  a  presidoitial  elector.  In  1848  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  to  the  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate  made  vacant  by  the  resig- 
nation of  W.  T.  Colquitt,  and  in  that  twdy  be 
strongly  supported  tne  administration's  Mexi- 
can policy.  From  his  entry  into  political  life 
he  had  been  a  strong  States'  rights  advocate, 
and  in  1849  he  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
"Southern  Address."  His  views,  however,  under- 
went a  radical  change  at  this  time,  and  he  be- 
came one  of  the  warmest  supportCTS  of  Clay's 
scheme  of  compromise  and  thereafter  allied  him- 
self with  the  Unionist  element  in  the  South. 
He  was  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Georgia 
from  November,  1849,  to  1853,  and  was  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  from  1853  until  1867.  His 
well-known  conservatism  led  to  his  nomination 
in  1860  as  the  candidate  of  the  Northern  Demo- 
crats for  Vice  President  on  the  ticket  with 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Witii  Alexander  H. 
Stephens  (q-v.)  he  did  hia  utmost  to  check  the 
secession  movement  in  Georgia,  but  he  abided 
by  the  decision  of  the  secession  convention  and 
threw  in  hia  fortune  with  the  Confederacy.  He 
was  elected  one  of  the  senators  from  Georgia 
in  the  Second  Confederate  Congress  in  Novem- 
ber, 1862,  but  early  despaired  of  the  cause  of 
the  South.  He  openly  advocated  peace  in  1864^ 
hailed  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with  delight, 
and  in  October,  1866,  was  premdent  of  the 
Geoi^a  oonvranon  which  repealed  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession.  On  the  readmission  of 
Georgia  he  was,  in  January,  1866,  elected  United 
Stat«i  Senator,  but  was  not  allowed  to  take  his 
seat  on  account  of  war  disabilities.  In  1873 
he  was  appointed  to  the  bench  of  tiie  State 
Superior  Ck>urt»  where  he  remained  until  hia 
death. 

JOHNSON,  HiBAU  WabbXV  (1866-  ). 
An  American  lawyer  and  public  official,  born  at 
Sacramento,  Cal.  He  received  his  academic  and 
legal  education  at  the  University  of  California 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1887-  Althou^ 
regarded  as  an  able  and  efficient  attorney,  he 
did  not  become  generally  known  to  the  people 
of  the  State  until  he  participated  in  the  trial 
of  the  San  Francisco  graft  and  boodling  cases 
in  1906  and  1007.  Whoi  Fraada  J.  Houy  was 
shot  down  in  the  court  room,  Jidinson,  as  the 
assistant  prosecuting  attorney  who  was  most 
familiar  with  the  case,  took  his  place  and  con- 
ducted the  prosecution  with  great  ability  and 
success.  The  result  waa  that  Abe  Ruef  and  his 
associates  were  convicted  and  s^tenced  to  a 
term  of  imprisonment,  and  Johnson  was  re- 
garded as  one  who  had  freed  the  city  and  the 
State  of  their  power.  He  was  sdeeted  in  1910 
by  the  progressive  element  of  the  Republican 
party  for  the  nomination  for  Governor.  A 
bitter  campaign  of  five  months  followed,  but 
Johnson,  employing  as  his  chief  political  doc- 
trine the  sentence  "The  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road must  be  kicked  out  of  State  politics,"  won 
the  ncmiination,  and  after  a  severe  contest  he 
was  elected  over  the  Democratic  nnninee.  He 
b^^  his  administration  with  the  avowed  in- 
tention oi  cleaning  up  the  State  and  tumiog 
out  offieeholdera  wno  were  ineffiident  and  irtio 
were  aontivlled  by  private  interest,   His  first 
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mesMge  to  the  L^slature  ureed  many  radical 
refonne,  including  the  establishment  o£  a  rail- 
road eommiasion,  the  adoption  of  the  short  bal- 
lot, and  the  direot  nomination  of  United  States 
Senators  so  as  to  bind  the  choice  of  the  L^s- 
latnre  to  the  nominee.  He  Bpoke  throughout  the 
State  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  an  amendment 
to  the  State  constitution  providing  for  the  ini- 
tiative and  referendum  in  matters  of  legisla- 
tion and  for  the  recall  of  elective  officers,  in- 
cluding judges.  In  1012,  at  the  Republican 
Convention  in  Chicago,  he  was  a  conspicuous 
figure.  He  opposed  we  candidacy  of  President 
laft,  condemned  the  admission  of  certain  con- 
tested delates,  and,  leaving  the  party  with 
the  other  followers  of  Roosevelt,  was  named  for 
the  Tice-presiden<7  on  the  ticket  of  the  new 
Progressive  party.  In  1913  he  signed  the  Webb 
Anti-Alien  Land  Bill,  which  was  passed  by  the 
California  L^slature  to  restrict  the  rights  of 
aliens,  particularly  Japanese^  in  that  State,  and 
during  the  oontroversy  which  the  bill  provoked 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  he  re- 
mained firm.  Though  criticised  as  insincere  in 
his  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  Progres- 
sive party,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this 
part;rs  hold  on  the  coimtry  at  large  had  greatly 
weakened,  Johnson  was  reflected  Governor  in 
1914  by  188,500  plurality.  See  Califobnia, 
Sittoryj  and,  for  conBtitutj<«isI  amendments 
during  his  first  term.  Government. 

JOENBON,  Sn  John  (174^1830).  An 
American  Toiy  leader,  the  son  of  Sir  William 
Johnson  (q.v,),  upon  whose  estate  on  the  Mo- 
hawk River  in  New  York  he  was  bom.  He  was 
educated  at  Albany  and  at  New  York  and  took 
part  with  his  father  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  He  was  knighted  in  1765  and  in  1774 
succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  which  had  been 
granted  to  his  father.  He  retained  a  great  deal 
of  his  father's  remarkable  influence  over  the  In- 
dians, and  it  was  due  to  this  and  to  the  ezer- 
tirau  of  Joseph  Brant  (q.T.),  &t  William's 
pTot^,  that  the  tribes  of  the  Iroquois  Nation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Oneidas  and  the  Tu»- 
caroras,  allied  themselves  with  the  British  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  There  was  a 
strong  Tory  element  in  central  New  York,  and 
this  dement  Sir  John  undertook  to  rally  about 
the  standard  of  Great  Britain,  organizing  the 
famous  kqralist  cwps  known  as  the  Queen's 
Own  American  Regiment,  or,  more  familiarly, 
as  the  R<^al  Greens,  of  which  he  himself  be- 
came colonel.  With  these  troops  in  July,  1777, 
he  joined  St.  Le^r  at  Osw^  and  took  part  in 
the  sic»e  of  Fort  Stanwix  (q.v.)  and  the  battle 
of  Ori^any  (q.v.)  on  August  0  following.  Later 
in  the  same  day  on  which  Herkimer  was  re- 

C'  led  in  his  attempt  to  raise  the  siege,  a  bril- 
t  sortie  of  the  fort's  garrison  under  Mari* 
nus  Willett  compelled  Johnson  to  withdraw 
across  the  Mohawk,  leaving  his  camp  and  equi- 
page in  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  The  ad- 
vance of  Arnold  to  the  relief  of  the  fort  and  the 
defection  of  a  lajcge  part  of  their  Indian  allies 
caused  St.  L^er  and  Johnson  to  abandon  the 
si^e  on  August  22  and  retreat  northward 
towards  Oswe^,  thas  rendering  impossible  the 
proposed  cooperation  with  Burn^e.  During 
the  next  two  years  Johns<m  c<mtmued  to  diren 
operations  in  northern  and  central  New  York, 
and  the  succession  of  raids  of  the  Butlers  and 
Brant  with  their  bands  of  Indians  and  Tories, 
resulting  in  the  massacres  in  the  Wyoming  and 
Cherry  valleys,  forms  one  of  the  most  unpleas- 


ant chapters  of  the  American  Revolutitm.  When 
in  the  summer  of  1779  Washington  determined 
to  put  a  stop  to  these  outrages,  he  sent  General 
Sullivan  at  the  head  of  SOOO  troops  into  the 
region.  This  force  met  Sir  John  Johnson  and 
the  Butlers  at  Newtown  (now  Elmira)  on  Aug. 
29,  1779,  and  decisively  defeated  them.  This 
defeat  and  tiie  devastation  of  the  Iroquois  towns 
that  followed  put  a  stop  to  the  Tory  r^me  in 
the  district,  and  Sir  John  retired  to  MontreaL 
At  the  close  of  the  war  his  large  estates  were 
confiscated.  He  lived  the  rest  of  bis  life  in 
Canada,  where  for  many  years  he  was  snperin- 
tmdent  general  of  Indian  affairs  in  ^tish 
North  America.  Consult  Stone,  Life  of  Branit 
(New  York,  1838;  Albany,  1866). 

JOHNSON,  John  Aibbbt  (1861-1009).  An 
American  public  official,  bom  near  St.  Peter, 
Minn.  When  Johnson  was  only  13  years  old, 
his  fatiier  died  in  the  county  poorhonee  of  al- 
coholic dementia,  and  he  was  forced  to  leave 
school  in  ordOT  to  suj^ort  his  mother.  He  was 
employed  by  various  mercantile  establishments 
and  for  a  time  was  connected  with  a  railroad- 
construction  gang.  During  all  of  this  time, 
however,  he  continued  to  educate  himself  by 
private  study.  His  success  in  this  respect  was 
demonstrated  in  1886  when  he  was  made  editor 
of  the  St.  Peter  Herald.  He  was  active  in  bring- 

Sing  about  civic  improvements,  providing  free 
uio  lectures,  and  establishing  playgrounds, 
s  attractive  personality  and  geniali^  made 
him  extremely  popular.  In  1894  he  entered 
politics  as  Democratic  candidate  for  the  State 
Senate;  though  then  unsuccessful,  in  1808  he 
was  elected  and  served  in  three  successive  le^s- 
latnres.  He  became  known  for  his  independence 
of  party  partisanship  when  he  opposed  Governor 
Lind  (q.v.)  on  the  question  of  withdrawing 
Minnesota  troops  from  the  Philippines.  John- 
scm  was  a  bcwi  advocate  of  tariff  reform  and 
economy  in  the  administration  of  the  govem- 
moit.  In  1904  he  was  n<nninated  and  elected 
Governor.  The  campaign  was  extremely  bitter, 
and  personalities  entered  largely  into  the 
speeches.  The  public  issue  concerned  the  merg- 
ing of  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroads  (see  Nobthxbn  Sbqdbitixb 
Case),  but  Johnson  was  taunted  with  references 
to  his  family.  His  popularity  with  the  Seuidi-- 
navian  dement,  his  public  record,  and  the  as- 
saults on  his  ftunily  tamed  public  sentiment 
in  his  favor,  and  he  was  elected  by  a  pluralify 
of  6000  at  a  time  when  Roosevelt  carried  the 
State  for  the  Republican  natitmal  ticket  by 
146,000.  As  Governor,  he  achieved  immense  suc- 
cess, and  tiirough  his  influence  legislation  was 
enacted  providing  for  employers*  liability,  the 
abolition  of  railroad  passes,  schools  for  delin- 
quent girls,  and  a  reformation  of  the  dvil  serv- 
ice; he  was  also  ins^mctital  in  effecting  local 
and  national  reforms  in  inaurance  laws.  He 
was  reflected  Governor  in  1906  by  a  plurality 
of  76,000,  and  again  in  1908  by  20,000,  although 
Taft  carried  the  State  by  85,000  votes.  In  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1908  Johnson  was  fre- 
quently mentioned  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion, and  he  received  46  votes  in  the  Denver 
Conventiwi.  His  ftrestlge  and  success  as  Gov- 
ernor were  not  diminished  by  the  quiet  (though 
determined)  method  employed  by  him  in  dealing 
with  the  miners'  strike  of  1908.  He  had  limg 
suffered  from  appendicitis,  and  in  1009  an  op- 
eration was  performed,  but  failed  to  save  his 
life. 
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lOENSOS*,  JoHV  BuTUB  (18S0-1902).  An 
American  civU  engineer  and  educator.  He  was 
born  at  Marlboro,  Ohio,  and  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1878.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Lake  and  Miasis- 
■ippi  River  Surveys  until  1883;  profeasor  of 
(uvil  engineering  at  Washington  University,  St. 
Louifl,  Mo.,  from  that  date  until  1808,  and  dean 
of  the  depwrtmoit  <rf  mechaniea  and  oigineering 
at  the  Univeralty  of  Wiaoinudn  from  1898  nntU 
Ua  death.  The  parabolie  ecdumn  formula,  which 
he  proposed,  bears  hia  name;  hia  name  is  also 
connected  with  the  roller  extensometer,  an  in- 
strument used  in  measuring  the  stretch  in  mate- 
rials under  test.  In  1884  ho  assnmed  charge  of 
the  index  department  of  the  Journal  of  the  J.»- 
tociation  of  Engineering  Societies,  and  in  1891 
was  put  in  chai^  of  the  timber-testing  labora- 
tory at  St.  Louis  by  the  United  States  Foreetiy 
Bureau.  Hia  piAlieations  include  The  MateriaU 
of  OonttrueUon,  first  published  in  1807 ;  Theory 
mnd  Praetioe  of  Surveying  (8th  ed.,  1904) ;  En- 
gineering Oontraote  and  Speoifioationa  (3d  oA^ 
1904);  and  he  was  joint  author  of  Modem 
Framed  Strvcturea  (1893). 

JOHNSON,  Joseph  Fbcnoh  (1853-  ). 
An  American  economist,  born  at  Hardwick, 
Haas.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  University 
in  1878;  tidied  in  Germany  for  <nie  year; 
Jcdned  the  staff  of  the  Sprin^flidd  ReptMican; 
was  financial  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune; 
and  from  1890  to  1893  was  proprietor  of  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokeeman,  which  he  had  es- 
tablished. Thereafter  until  1901  he  was  pro- 
fessor in  the  Wharton  School  of  Commerce,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  fr<sn  1899  to  1903 
he  lectured  also  on  finance  at  Columbia  Uni- 
verdty.  In  1901  he  became  professor  poUti* 
eal  economy  in,  and  in  1903  dean  of,  the  sduxd 
of  Commeroe,  Finance,  and  Accounts  at  New 
York  University.  He  reported  on  the  national 
banking  system  of  Canada  for  the  National 
Monetary  Commission  and  was  a  member  of  the 
oommission  on  new .  sources  of  revenue  for  New 
York  City  in  1912  and  of  the  commission  to 
revise  the  banking  lawa  of  the  State  of  New 
York  in  I91S.  He  edited  the  Modem  Butinem 
Series  and  the  JotmuU  of  Aooounkmeg,  contrib- 
uted to  the  New  Intebnational  EnctcloP/BDIa, 
and  published  Sgltabue  of  Money  and  Bank- 
ing (1899),  Mmey  and  Currency  (1905;  rev. 
ed.,  1914),  and  The  CawHiian  Banbinff  Syatem 
(1910). 

JOHNSON,  LionxL  (1807-1902).  A  British 
poet  and  critic,  of  Irish  descent,  bom  at  Broad- 
staira,  Kent,  and  educated  at  Winchester  and 
at  Oxford.  In  his  university  days  he  waa  much 
under  Walter  Pater's  influence.  Tbouf^  of  a 
line  of  soldiers  and  Protestants,  he  chose  litera- 
ture for  his  profession  and  Catholicism  for  his 
cxeei,  and  much  of  his  poetry  took  tone  and 
color  from  his  religion.  He  was  active  in  the 
Irish  Literary  Society  of  London,  founded  in 
the  1800's,  and,  indeed,  should  be  associated 
with  the  movement  known  as  the  Irish  Literary 
Kevival.  (See  Irish  Lftebatdb^  II.)  Most  of 
luB  life  was  passed  in  London,  where  he  lived, 
a  bachelor  and  a  scholar,  with  his  many  books. 
For  relaxation,  be  took  long  country  rambles 
that  tried  his  fragile  health.  He  died  on  Oct.  4, 
1902,  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  of  a  frac- 
tured skull  caused  by  a  fall  while  he  was  walk- 
ing in  Fleet  Street  on  the  night  of  September 
29.  "In  the  bitter  pathos  of  bis  end  he  was  not 
with  Keats,  but  with  Poe."   He  produced  little. 
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but  what  he  wrote  waa  of  fine  quality.  The 
range  of  his  scholarship,  his  taste,  and  his  in- 
sight combined  to  make  him  an  excellent  critic, 
in  which  capacity  he  is  represented  by  The  Art 
of  Thomaa  Hardy  (London,  1894)  and  Pott 
Liminium:  Etaaya  and  CritiotU  Papera  (New 
York,  191 1 ) ,  edited  by  Thomas  Whittemore.  His 
poetry  is  marked  by  depth  and  restrained  in- 
tensity of  fe^nft  by  r^ned  beauty  of  form,  and 
by  a  certain  Inodity,  whtdeaome  soundness,  and 
ordered  flrmness  of  structure  that  indicate  his 
kinship  with  the  classic  spirit.  His  poems  are 
collected  in  Poema  (London,  189S)  and  in  Ire- 
land, with  Other  Poema  (ib.,  1897).  Consult: 
W.  B.  Yeats's  introduction  to  sdeetions  from 
Johnson  in  A  Treaaury  of  Iriah  Poetry  (ib., 
1900) ;  L.  I.  Gumey,  "Of  Lionel  Johnson,  1867- 
1902,"  in  AttanHe  JfonfMy,  vol.  xe  (Boston, 
1902). 

JOHNSON,  MamnEL  Johh  (1806-69).  An 
BDfi^idi  astronomer,  bom  in  Macao,  China,  and 
educated  at  Addiaocnnbe  Military  College.  He 
took  service  in  the  St.  Helena  artillery;  and, 
in  an  observatory  built  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, he  made  a  Catalogue  of  60$  Principal 
Fixed  Stara  in  the  Southern  Semiaphere  (1836), 
which  won  for  him  the  gold  medal  of  the  Rova] 
Astronomical  Society.  He  entered  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  in  1836,  and  on  gradna^m,  in 
18S9,  succeeded  Rlgand  as  director  of  the  Bad- 
cliffe  Observatory,  which  under  his  care  became 
not  merely  a  scientific  centre,  but  a  gathering 
place  for  the  leaders  of  the  Oxford  High  Churcb 
party.  He  published  18  volumee  of  RadiAiffe 
Observationa  and  wrote  a  catalogue  of  circum- 
polar  stars,  edited  by  Main  in  1860.  J<^uison 
was  president  of  the  BotbI  AstronomioJ  So* 
eietyU  1867. 

JOHBTSON,  Ouvn  (1809-80).  An  Ameri- 
can Abolitionist  and  editor,  bom  at  Peaeham, 
Vt.  He  entered  the  office  of  the  Vermont  Watch- 
man at  Montpelier  aa  an  apprentice,  ami  as  early 
as  July  4,  1828,  showed  his  s^pathy  with  the 
Abolition  movement  by  delivering  a  speech 
against  slavery.  In  January,  1831,  he  b^an  to 
publish  the  OhriaUan  Soldier,  and  soon  afterward 
became  intimate  with  Williiun  Uoyd  Garrison. 
He  waa  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  En|^uid 
Antislavery  Society  and  edited  the  Liberator 
during  Garrison's  absence  in  Europe  in  1883. 
Anumg  the  other  papers  of  which  he  was  an 
editor  were  the  National  Antialavery  fftawiard; 
the  Antialavery  Bugle,  and  the  Pennaylvama 
Freedman.  He  waa  an  associate  editor  of  the 
Independent  what  Garrison  became  a  Cf»tributor 
in  1868.  Later  he  occupied  editorial  positicma 
on  the  Weekly  Trihvne  and  the  Ohriatian  Union, 
and  after  1881  was  connected  with  the  New 
York  Evening  Poat.  He  puUiahed  WiHiam 
Lloyd  Garriaon  and  hia  Timea,  or  Bketchea  of  the 
Antialavery  Movement  in  America  (1880). 

JOHNSON,  Owen  (1878-  ).  An  Amer* 
ican  novelist,  son  of  Robert  Underwood  John- 
son, bom  in  New  York  City  and  educated  at 
the  LawrenoeviUe  (N.  J.)  School  and  at  Yale 
University.  His  story  of  ecbo<d  life.  The  Var- 
mint (1910),  with  its  boyish  hi^  spirib,  dever* 
ness,  and  wholeemnenesa,  is  perhaps  hia  best 
book.  His  Stover  at  Yale  (1911).  a  oolIeg« 
story,  frank  in  its  criticisms  of  certain  phases 
of  life  in  the  author's  alma  mater,  aroused  a 
little  storm  of  controvmy.  Other  books  of  hia 
are:  Arrowa  of  the  Almighty  (1901);  In  the 
Name  of  Liberty  (1905) ;  Mam  Fargua  (1906) ; 
The  Eternal  Boy  (1909);  The  Bumming  Bird 
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(1910) ;  Tmne$$ee  Shad  (1011) ;  The  Biaty-first 
SMond  (1912);  The  8alam«md«r  (1»U;  and 
dramatized).  He  also  wrote  the  plays  The 
Comet  (1008),  Comedy  for  Wivet  (1912),  and 
an  adaptation  from  the  Frandi,  The  Ketum 
from  JerumUem  (1812). 

JOHNSON,  Peboital  Nobton  (c.1793-1866). 
An  English  metallurgist.  He  was  much  em- 
pli^ed  in  consultation  at  important  English 
mines,  waa  the  first  to  eBtablish  rules  for  ac- 
curately detenniniiw  the  compodtion  of  hul- 
lion,  and  introduced  into  En^^d  the  slloj 
known  as  German  silver  (q.v.).  He  improved 
the  mechanical  plant  in  some  of  the  Comish 
mines  and  made  aereral  important  inventions 
in  mining  and  metallurgy. 

JOHNSON,  Rktxbdt  (1796-1876).  An  Amer- 
ican jurist,  bom  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  May  21, 
1796.  He  was  a  son  of  John  Johnson,  himself 
an  eminent  lawyer,  who  became  Chancellor  of 
Maryland.  Reverdy  was  educated  at  St.  John's 
CoU^  at  AnnapoliSt  studied  law  in  his  father's 
offloe,  and  in  1815  waa  adnutted  to  the  Mary- 
land bar.  In  1817  he  removed  to  Baltimore  and 
waa  suooessively  Deputy  Attomey-Oeneral  of 
Maryland  and  for  four  years  a  State  Senator 
(1821-26).  With  Mr.  Thomas  Harris,  he  edited 
the  reports  of  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals 
from  1820  to  1826.  He  gained  a  bi(^  reputa- 
tion as  a  profound  lawyer  and  was  frequently 
employed  in  arguing  important  oaaaa  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  rep- 
resented  his  native  State  in  the  United  States 
Senate  from  1845  to  1849,  when  he  resigned  his 
seat  to  enter  President  Taylor's  cabinet  as  At- 
torney-General. After  the  death  of  General 
Taylor  in  ISSO  Mr.  Johnson  continued  to  prac- 
tice law  in  Baltimore.  In  1863  he  waa  amin 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate^  but  b^ore 
the  en^iration  of  his  term  ms  appointed  Min- 
ister to  England  In  1808.  His  negotiations  for 
a  settlement  of  the  disputed  Alabama  claims 
having  proved  unsatisfactory  to  the  American 
government,  and  his  convention  with  Great 
Britain  being  rejected  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Johnson  was  recalled  in  1860. 
During  the  trial  of  the  assassins  and  conspira- 
tors concerned  in  the  murder  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Mr.  Johnscm  prepared  an  argument  in  be- 
half of  Mrs.  Surratt  (afterward  executed  for 
complicity  in  ^e  assassination)  whidi  the  mili- 
tary court  that  tried  the  case  refused  to  hear. 
Though  not  a  master  of  statecraft  nor  a  great 
politician,  Reverdy  Johnson  was  a  man  of  great 
courage  and  independence  of  judgment  as  well 
as  a  consummate  lawyer  and  earned  a  place  of 
peat  distinction  in  tiie  roll  of  the  American  bar. 
He  died  at  Annapolis,  Feb.  10,  1876. 

JOHNSON,  RIOHABD  HsifTOB  (1780-1860). 
An  American  Iwislator  and  politician,  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  in  1837-41.  He 
was  born  at  Bi7ant*s  Station,  Ky.,  was  educated 
at  Transylvania  University,  stodied  law  and 
b^E^  practice  at  Grand  Crossings  in  that  State. 
His  pcuitical  career  began  in  1805  wi^  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Lower  House  of  the  Kentucky  li^s- 
lature.  In  1806  he  was  elected  to  the  Tenth 
Congress  and  was  reelected  to  the  ElevenUi  and 
Twdfth,  serving  frcHn  1807  until  1813.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812  he  returned  to 
Kentucky,  where  he  recruited  a  rt^ment  of 
mounted  riflemen,  serving  during  the  recesses  of 
Congress  and  occupying  his  seat  during  the  ses- 
sions. In  1813  he  raised  a  second  r^^ent,  of 
which  he  became  colonel  and  which  he  com- 
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manded  in  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison's  Cana- 
dian campaign.  At  the  battle  of  the  Thames, 
Oct.  5,  1813,  according  to  tradition,  he  shot  and 
killed  Tecumseh  (q.v.).  He  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Thirteenth  Congress,  but  was  returned 
to  the  House  liy  his  constituents  in  1814  and 
served  until  1818.  In  1810  be  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  John  J.  Crittendoi  and 
was  later  rejected,  remaining  in  that  body  until 
1820.  In  the  Senate  and  in  the  Hous^  of  which 
he  was  again  a  member  from  1820  to  1887,  he 
was  a  strong  supporter  of  Jackson,  who  in  1836 
de^gnated  him  as  his  personal  choice  for  Vice 
President.  In  the  Baltimore  Convention  in  May 
of  that  year  he  was  placed  in  nomination,  his 
principal  opponent  being  William  C.  Rives  (q.v.) 
of  Viiginia.  Opposition  to  his  candidacy  con- 
tinued throughout  the  campaign,  and  when  the 
electoral  vot^  were  counted  it  was  found  that, 
althou£^.  Van  Buren  was  elected,  Virginia  by 
casting  her  votes  for  William  Smith  of  Alabama 
had  prevoited  the  choice  of  a  Vice  President. 
The  ueetion  was  therefore  thrown  into  the  Sen- 
ate, where  Johnson  was  prunptly  elected,  re- 
ceiving 33  votes  to  16  for  Francis  Granger  (q.v.) 
of  New  York.  Opposition  to  Johnsra  having 
increased,  at  the  Baltimore  Convoition  in  May, 
1840,  after  the  President  had  been  indorsed  and 
renominated,  a  res<^ution  was  passed  declaring 
**that  the  Cwmntion  deem  it  expedient  at  the 
present  time  not  to  ehooee  hrtween  the  Indi- 
viduals in  n(miinati(m"  for  the  vice  mresidea^, 
all  of  whom,  it  declared,  were  worthy  of  the 
office.  In  the  electoral  college,  however,  the 
Democratic  electors  voted  generally  for  John- 
son, giving  him  48  votes,  L.  W.  Tanwell  of 
Virginia  11,  and  James  K.  Polk  1.  In  1844 
Johnson  entered  into  the  D^ocratic  canvass  for 
the  preridential  nominati<m,  but  was  defeated. 

JOHNSON,  RIOHABD  W.  (1827-97).  An 
American  soldier,  born  in  Kentucky.  He  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1840  and  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  was  employed  chiefly  on 
frontier  service.  In  1801  he  was  commissioned 
colonel  of  the  Third  Kentucky  Cavalry  and  soon 
afterward  was  made  a  brigadier  general  of  vol- 
unteers. He  took  part  as  a  cavalry  oommander 
in  the  western  eampaigns  of  1861  and  1862  and 
on  August  21  of  the  latter  year  was  defeated 
and  captured  by  Col.  JcAin  H.  Morgan,  whom 
he  had  been  sent  to  drive  out  (tf  Tmnessea  In 
the  battle  of  Murfreesboro  he  commanded  a  divi- 
sion. At  Chickamauga  his  division  formed  part 
of  the  command  of  General  Thomas,  and  it  was 
one  of  those  which  during  the  battle  of  Chat- 
tanooga  charged  up  the  liei^ts  of  Missionary 
Ridge.  The  next  year  he  wan  manded  a  division 
in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  during  the  inva* 
sion  of  Gemma  and  waa  severely  wonnled  at  tiw 
battle  of  New  Hope  Church  (May  28,  1864). 
On  August  22  of  that  year  he  was  made  chief 
of  cavaiuT  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. He  commanded  a  cavalry  division  at  the 
battie  of  Nashville,  and  on  the  second  day  was 
given  the  brevet  rank  of  major  general  of  volun- 
teers, supplemented  on  March  13,  1866,  by  the 
brevet  rank  of  brigadier  general  in  the  regular 
army,  and  on  the  same  di^  he  was  brevetted 
major  general  in  the  regular  army  for  "nllant 
and  meritorious  services  during  the  war?'  He 
was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  on 
Jan.  16,  1866,  and  became  provost  marshal  gen- 
eral of  the  Military  Division  of  tiie  Tennessee, 
and  later  acting  judge  advocate  in  various  mili- 
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d^MUtmenta.  He  reBigned  in  1867  with.the 
of  major,  which  grade  in  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress (Ibreh  3,  1876)  was  changed  to  that  of 
brigadier  general.  He  published  A  Soldier** 
Remmiaoeneea  m  Peace  and  War  (1866)  and  a 
Memoir  of  Major  Oeneral  Oeorge  H.  Thotnat 
{ 1891). 

JOHNSON,  RcffiEBT  Undebwood  { 18S3- 
).  An  American  poet  and  editor,  bom  at 
Wa^ington,  D.  C.  Jan.  12,  1853.  He  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Omtury  Magaeine  in  1873,  became 
assoeiate  editor  in  1881,  and  in  1S09,  on  tiie 
death  of  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  succeeded  to 
the  editorial  cliair,  which  he  occupied  until  May, 
1913.  He  early  became  noted  for  his  services 
in  behalf  of  international  copyright,  as  secretary 
of  the  American  Copyright  Iieague  doing  much 
to  secure  the' passage  of  the  Law  of  1891,  for 
which  he  was  decorated  by  the  French  and 
Italian  goremments.  He  had  a  hand  in  many 
important  publiahing  undertakings,  and  it  was 
on  his  persuasion  that  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  wrdte 
his  MemoirM.  He  became  permanent  secretary  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters. 
His  writings  include  The  Winter  Hare  and  Other 
Poems  (1891)  and  Bongt  of  lAbertjf  and  Other 
Poema  (1897).  His  8amt  Gaudens:  An  Ode 
(third  edition  of  poems)  appeared  in  1910,  and 
tiie  fourth  edition  was  puhltMied  under  the  aame 
title  in  1914.  With  C.  C.  Buel  he  edited  the 
welMcnown  Century  articles  relating  to  the  Civil 
War,  afterward  published  as  Battle*  and  Leader* 
of  the  Civil  War  (1887-88)— one  of  the  most 
valuable  compilations  dealing  with  the  subject. 

JOHNSON,  R088ITEB  (1840-  ).  An 
American  editor  and  author,  bom  at  Rochester, 
K.  Y.  In  1863  he  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
siiy  of  Rochester,  which  gave  him  the  degree  of 
IiL.D.  30  years  later.  He  married  a  dau^ter 
of  Asahd  C  Kcndricl^  and  his  rister  was  the 
wife  of  Joseph  O'Connor  (qq.v.).  From  1864 
to  1869  he  was  assistant  editor  of  the  Rochester 
2>emocrat  (later  Democrat  and  Chronicle),  and 
in  1869-72  he  edited  the  Ctmeord  (N.  H.) 
8tate»man.  In  1873-77  he  was  an  associate  edi- 
tor in  the  revision  of  the  American  Cyolopeedia, 
He  became  editor  of  the  Annual  Cyctopcedia  in 
1883,  from  1886  to  1886  was  managing  editor  of 
titB  Oyniopofdiia  of  Ameriea»  Biognphy,  and  in 
1000-04  was  editor  in  chief  of  the'  Vnivertai 
Offolopedia.  Among  other  compilations  edited 
by  him  are:  The  British  Poet*  (3  vols.,  1876) ; 
Pamou*  Single  and  Fugitive  Poem*  (1877); 
Play-Day  Poem*  (1878),  an  anthology  of  hu- 
morous verse  in  English;  Fifty  Perfect  Poem* 
(1882),  with  C.  A.  Dana;  the  Little  Claeaica 
Series  of  prose  selections  (16  vols.,  1874-7S; 
two  additi<mal  vols.,  1880;  new  ed.,  1900) ;  The 
WorltPa  Great  Book*  (1898-1001);  Twentieth 
Century  Biographicttl  Dictionary  of  Votable 
Amerioan*  (1904);  the  sumptuous  and  unique 
Liber  Soriptorum  (1893),  in  collaboration  with 
J.  D.  Champlin  and  G.  C.  Eggleston;  Anthology 
of  Italian  Authors  (1907)  ;  The  War  in  Europe: 
It*  Causes  and  Consequence*  (1914).  His  origi- 
nal publications  include:  PhtLCton  Roger*  (1881), 
a  boy's  stoiy;  Idler  and  Poet  (1883),  poems; 
A  Hietory  of  the  French  War  (1882) ;  A  His- 
tory of  the  War  between  the  United  State*  and 
Great  Britain  ( 1882 ) ;  A  Hietory  of  the  War  of 
Secession  (1888);  A  Short  History  of  the  War 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain  (1899); 
The  Story  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  (1906);  The  Hero  of  Manila  (1912),  a 
story  for  boys. 


JOHNSON,  Sauuel  (1696-1772).  An  Amei^ 
iean  educator,  horn  at  Guilford,  Ctmn.  He  grad- 
uated at  Yale  ih  1714,  became  a  tutor  tliere  in 
1716,  and  in  1720  was  ordained  pastor  at  West 
Haven.  Two  years  afterward  he  was  converted 
to  Episcopacy.  From  1754  to  1763  he  was  presi- 
dent of  King's  CoU^  (later  Columbia  Univer- 
sity), the  first  to  hold  that  office.  Johnson  was 
an  ardent  polemic  and  carried  on  long  contro- 
versies in  behalf  of  apostolic  succeesicm  and 
divine  sovereign^.  He  wrote:  A  Bytem  of 
Morality  (1746;  reprinted  by  Franklin  as  Bte- 
menta  Philosophiea  in  1752);  Three  Letter* 
from  a  Minister  of  the  Church  of  England  to  hi* 
Dissenting  Parishioners  (1733-37) ;  and  an  Eng- 
lish and  Hebrew  Grammar  (1767;  2d  ed.,  1771). 
Consult  Chandler,  Life  (London,  1824),  and 
Beardsley,  Life  and  Correspondenee  of  Saawel 
Johnson  (New  York,  1874). 

JOHNSON,  Sakuii,  (1700-84).  An  EngUsh 
texicoOTapher,  essayist,  and  critic  He  was  bom 
at  Lidifleld,  Sept.  18,  1709,  the  son  M  Hiebad 
Johnson,  a  bookseller.  He  was  sent  to  a  dayw 
school,  from  which  he  passed  to  the  Lichfidd 
grammar  school,  where  he  leamed  Latin,  and 
then  attended  for  a  few  months  a  school  at 
Stourbridge.  The  years  1727-29  be  spent  at 
home  in  "lounging."  Though  indolent  and  des- 
ultory, he  read  widely  and  wrote  some  verse. 
In  1728  he  entered  Pembroke  Coll«e,  Oxford, 
where  he  became  known  for  his  tstmus  knoiri- 
edge  and  a  Latin  translation  of  Pope's  JfestidJk. 
At  Oxford  he  leamed  Qredc  and  read  metaphys- 
ics. Melancholy  by  nature,  he  became  a  hypo- 
chondriac under  the  pressure  of  poverty.  In 
October,  1731,  he  left  Oxford  without  a  degree, 
and  two  months  later  his  father  died,  leaving 
him  only  £20.  In  1732  he  was  usher  in  a  schoiM 
at  Market  Boeworth — a  position  for  which  he 
was  particularly  uusnited,  owing  to  his  extrane 
nervousness,  which  manifested  itsdf  in  facial 
contortions.  Aware  of  bis  failure  and  detesting 
the  employment,  he  gave  up  scbool-teadiing 
and  went  to  live  with  a  school  friend  in  Bir- 
mingham. He  proliably  contributed  to  the 
Birmingham  Journal,  for  the  publisher  of  which 
he  made  an  abridged  translation  (1735)  of 
Lobo's  Voyage  to  Aby*sinia.  On  July  9,  1735, 
he  married  the  widow  of  a  Birmingham  mercer, 
his  senior  by  20  years.  His  wif^s  small  for- 
tune, about  £800,  enabled  him  to  open  a  board- 
ing school  for  young  gentlemen  at  Edial  Ba.U, 
near  Lichfield.  Few  pupils  attended,  but  among 
them  was  David  Garrick.  Johnson  had  for 
some  time  been  thinking  of  London,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  a  letter  he  sent  in  1734  to  Edward 
Cave,  proprietor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
proposing  to  become  a  contributor.  On  March  3, 
1737,  be  and  Garriclc,  each  having  a  few  pence 
in  his  pocket,  went  to  London.  Later  in  the 
same  year  Johnson  retumed  to  Blrmingbam  and 
brought  his  wife  to  London.  Poor  as  Johnson 
had  been  hitherto,  he  had  now  to  pass  through 
a  severe  ordeal.  For  a  period  he  went  about  ill 
clothed  and  ill  fed,  and,  it  is  said,  sometimes 
walked  the  streets  with  bis  friend  Savage  "for 
want  of  a  lod^ng."  In  1738  be  became  a  regu- 
lar contributor  to  the  Gentleman's  Magasrin*. 
At  first  he  was  employed  to  edit  for  Cave  the 
parliamentary  debates  reported  1^  William 
Guthrie,  and  then  from  July,  1741,  to  hfareh, 
1744,  be  wrote  them  himself,  sometimes  from 
notes  fumished  him  and  at  other  times  from 
only  the  names  of  the  speakers,  always  taking 
care  that  the  "Whig  dogs  should  not  have  ibe 
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best  of  it."  In  the  meantime  he  had  publiflbed 
London  (17S8),  an  adaptattcm  to  Loodoii  life 
of  Juvraal's  third  satire.  It  was  immediately 
encceesful  and  placed  Johnson  among  the  best 
followers  of  Pope.  In  1744  appeared  his  lAfe  of 
ttioliard  Savage,  which,  in  depicting  the  terrible 
career  of  this  unfortunate  poet,  throws  in- 
directly much  light  on  Johnson's  own  baiMships. 
In  1749  he  published  another  adaptation  of 
Juvenal,  The  Vanitj/  of  Euman  Wishes,  the 
finest  of  his  poems.  Johnson  had  ln>g  before 
written  a  tragedy  called  Irene.    In  February, 

1749,  Oarrick  brought  it  out  at  Drury  Lane. 
Though  Johnson  received  from  the  author's 
three  nights  and  the  copyright  nearly  £300,  it 
was  only  a  moderate  success.  The  next  year  he 
began — writing  most  of  the  essays  himself — 
the  Bambler^  a  semiweekly  in  imitation  of  the 
Bpeotator,  which  ran  for  two  years  (March  20, 

1750,  to  March  14,  1762).  To  Johnson,  already 
known  as  a  poet,  this  periodical  gave  rank  as 
an  impressive  moralist.  Three  days  after  the 
last  issue  of  the  Rambler  Johnson's  wife  died. 
At  this  time  Johnson  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
labors  on  a  new  Diotionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage. The  Plan  for  it,  pablisbed  in  1747,  was 
inscribed  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  evidently  with  a 
view  to  that  nobleman's  patronage.  Ohester- 
fleld,  however,  ^pprond  of  the  work  in  no 
public  mamiOT  until  December,  1764,  when  it 
was  near  completion.  In  a  memorable  letter 
Johnson  then  q)uraed  the  overtures  of  the  noble 
lord  (Feb.  7,  1756).  In  the  following  April  the 
Dictionary  appeared.  For  this  undertaking 
Johnson  was  not  fullv  equipped.  He  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  EInglish  language  and  litera- 
ture in  its  earlier  periods;  consequently  the 
dictionary  was  untrustworthy  in  its  elymolo- 
gies.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  read  wi^y  in 
ttie  sevffliteenth  century  and  ma  thus  able  to 
illustrate  the  use  of  words  by  admirable  quota- 
tions. He  at  once  became  known  m  the  great 
lexicographer.  His  splendid  struggle  with  ad- 
versity, however,  was  not  quite  over.  The  next 
year  be  was  arrested  for  debt.  In  1758  he  be- 
gan a  series  of  essays  called  the  Idler,  not  so 
good  as  the  Rambler,  which  he  carried  on  for 
two  years.  Now  occurred  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing episodes  in  his  heroic  life,  the  writing  of 
Aossetos  (1769),  ^in  the  evenings  of  a  wmc," 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  moth^s  funeral.  It 
is  hardly  a  novel,  but  rather  a  magnificent 
moral  tract,  into  which  are  compressed  The  Van- 
ity of  Human  Wishes  and  the  best  of  the 
Rambler.  In  1762  he  accepted,  after  some  hesi- 
tancy, a  government  pension  of  £300.  It  was 
proMbly  in  1763  that  Johnson  founded  his 
famous  Literary  Club,  whieh  held  its  uMetings 
at  the  Turk's  Head  tavern,  and  which  included 
the  best  talkers  of  the  day  and  the  men  most 
distinguished  in  the  arts,  among  them  Gold- 
smith, Boswell,  Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
and  Garrick.  Thereafter  his  life  was  passed  in 
comparative  ease.  In  1763  he  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  James  Boswell,  his  future  biog- 
rapher; and  in  1766  he  b<^n  his  intimacy 
with  the  Thrales,  who  reoelved  him  into  their 
home  at  Southwark  and  took  him  with  them 
to  Streatham  for  the  summer  months.  For  16 
years  th^  ministered  to  his  comfort.  Compo- 
sition now  becoming  very  onerous  fot  him,  he 
found  an  outlet  for  his  thoughts  in  brilliant 
conversation.  To  this  period,  however,  belongs 
some  notable  work.  In  1765  he  brought  out  an 
edition  Of  Sli&keepeare,  pr^^iosals  for  which  had 


been  issued  eight  years  before.  The  record  <rf  » 
visit  to  Seotlud  and  the  Hebrides  with  Boswell 
in  1778  he  published  under  the  title  A  Jowmeg 

to  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland  (1775).  His 
literary  career  closed  with  the  Lives  of  the  Poets 
(1779--81),  the  most  admirable  of  Ms  essays 
both  in  thought  and  in  style.  He  died  in  Lon- 
don Dec.  13,  1784,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  decree  of  LL.D.  he  had 
received  both  from  Dublin  (1765)  and  from 
Oxford  (1776),  but  he  himself  rarely  used  the 
title.  Johnson  was  the  central  figure  in  Eng* 
liah  literature  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Time, 
however,  has  taken  away  much  of  his  prestige. 
As  a  critic,  he  is  narrow;  and  bis  style  is 
ponderous.  On  the  other  hand,  his  opinions 
show  independent  and  robust  thinking;  and  his 
style,  even  in  the  Rambler,  has  at  times  a  de- 
Ughtful  rhythm.  Of  the  charm  of  his  conversa- 
tions there  can  never  be  any  question,  and, 
among  English  coDVersatitmaUsts,  the  palm  by 
general  consent  must  go  to  him.  Of  Johnson 
as  a  man  the  record  is  complete.  Though  Bos- 
well noted  his  sayings  and  doings  in  a  great 
variety  of  situations,  nothing  was  ever  said  or 
done  to  lessen  one's  respect  for  his  noble  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  heart, 

Blbllograidiy.  His  Woriea,  ed.  1^  Waleeby 
(11  vols.,  Oxford,  1^);  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
with  notes  and  introduction  by  Waugh  (6  vols., 
London,  1896) ;  Johnson  OUtb  Papers  (ib., 
1899) ;  R.  B.  Hill,  Dr.  Johnson:  Bis  Friends 
and  his  Critics  (ib.,  1878);  id.,  BosweU's  Life 
of  Johnson  (6  vols.,  Oxford,  1887);  id.,  Letters 
(London,  1892);  Johnsonian  Misoellames  (New 
York,  1897 ) ;  the  lives  of  Johnson  by  Leslie 
Stephen,  in  "English  Men  of  Letters  Seriw" 
(London,  1878);  F.  R.  0.  Grant,  in  "Great 
Writers  Series"  (ib.,  1887),  with  a  bibliography; 
John  Domis,  Dr.  Johnson  (New  York,  1905); 
W.  A.  Raleigh,  Samuel  Johnson  (Oxford,  1907) ; 
C.  K.  Shorter,  Immortal  Memories  (New  York, 
1907);  W.  A.  Raleigh,  Bia  Essays  on  Johnson 
(Oxford,  1910);  H.  L.  T.  Piozzi,  Dr.  Johnson's 
Mrs.  Thrale  (New  York,  1910)  ;  A.  M.  Broadley, 
Doctor  Johnson  .and  Mrs.  Thrale  (ib.,  1910);. 
F.  Bumey,  Dr.  Johnson  and  Fanny  Bumey  { ib., 
1911) ;  J.  C.  Bail^,  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  Cirde 
(ib.,  1913) ;  and  the  famous  essays  by  Macaulay 
and  Carlyle.  Roger  Ingpen's  edition  of  BimaeWs 
Life,  (2  vols..  New  York  and  London,  1009), 
with  some  two  or  three  hundred  illustrations, 
constitutes  a  well-nigh  complete  picture  gallery 
of  all  Johnson's  friends  and  haunts.  See  also 
BoswEix,  Jahbs;  Piozzi,  Mbs. 

JOHNSON,  Saicuel  (1822-82).  An  Ameri- 
can clergyman  and  reformer.  He  was  bom  at 
North  Andover,  Mass.,  and  mduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1842  and  at  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School  in  1846.  He  preached  for  some  time  at 
Dorchester,  but  displeased  his  congr^tion  there 
by  his  opposition  to  slavery.  In  1851  he  be- 
came pastor  of  a  "free  church"  io  Lynn,  Mass., 
being  independent  in  his  religious  opinions.  He 
edited,  jointly  with  Samuel  Longfellow,  a  col- 
lection of  sacred  poetry  entitled  Hymns  for 
PubUe  and  Private  Devotion  (1846),  and  was 
author  of  The  Worship  of  Jesus  (1868)  and  of 
Oriental  Religions— India  (1872),  OMna  (1877). 
Persia  (1885).  Consult  Longfellow,  Memoir  of 
Samuel  Johnson  (Boston,  1883). 

JOHNSON,  Samuel  Wiixiah  (1830-1909). 
An  AmcfV-ican  agricultural  chemist,'  bom  at 
Kingsboro,  N.  Y.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Scientific  School  of  Yale  College  and  studied  at 
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the  vniTeraities  of  Leipsig  and  Mnnich.  He 
was  made  professor  of  analytical  cbemlstry  at 
the  Yale  Seientlflc  School  in  1860,  taught  agri- 
cultural chemistry  there  from  18S7  to  1875^  and 
from  1875  to  1806  served  as  professor  of  theo- 
retical and  agricultural  chonutry.  From  1877 
to  1890  he  was  also  director  of  tiie  Gonneeticnt 
Agricultural  Gxparimcnt  Btatfcm.  In  18SS  he 
was  appointed  chemist  to  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  and  b«gan  the  puUication  of  a 
series  of  notable  reports  upon  commercial  fer- 
tilizers and  on  other  agricultural  subjects. 
These  continued  after  the  society  was  replaced 
by  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Scieneea  and  in  1878  was  president  of  the 
Amnican  Chemical  Society.  His  puhlicaticma 
include:  B»aaj/»  on  Pmt,  Muok,  and  Commtmiial 
Manures  (1850);  Peat  and  Ug  Vset  (186ff); 
Bow  Oropt  Orow  (1868);  Sow  Crops  Feed 
(1870).  He  edited  Freaenius'  Manual  of  Qtum- 
titatwe  Ohemioai  AnatyaU  { 1st,  2d,  and  Sd  eds^ 
1864,  1876,  1883). 

JOHNSON,  Thokas  ( 1732-1810 ) .  An 
American  statesman,  bom  at  St.  Leonard,  Md. 
He  studied  law  in  Annaptdis;  was  a  leader  d 
the  pre^Rerolutionary  agitation  in  Maryland; 
became  a  prominent  member  of  the  First  Conti- 
nental Congress,  to  which  he  was  reSlected  in 
1776;  moTed  the  ajppointment  of  Washington 
as  commander  in  chief  (June,  1776);  and  in 
1776  was  made  brigadier  general  of  the  militia 
of  the  province,  going  to  Washington's  relici 
in  the  winter  of  that  year.  Early  in  1777  he 
was  elected  Govemor  of  Maryland  and  hdd 
that  office  through  1770,  acting  witii  much 
oiei^  and  in  behalf  of  the  Continmtal 

Congress  and  its  forces.  He  was  returned  to 
the  Provincial  Congress  in  1780  and  became  a 
nemher  of  the  House  of  Delegates  in  the  same 
year.  From  1781  to  1787  he  sat  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress;  be  became  a  supporter  of  the 
Constitution  and  was  a  member  of  the  Mary- 
land convention  which  ratified  that  instrument 
in  1780.  He  became  associate  In  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  (1791)*  refused  to  suc- 
ceed John  Rutledro  as  Chief  Justice,  and  refused 
the  portfolio  of  State  (1795).  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  which  laid  out  the  city 
of  Washington. 

JOHNSON,  Thoicas  Cast  (1850-  ).  An 
American  Presbyterian  theologian.  He  was 
bom  in  Monroe  Co.,  Va.  (afterward  part  of 
W.  Va.),  and  studied  at  Hamidcn  Sidnev  Col- 
lege <A.B.,  1882),  at  the  Union  Thedogical 
Seminary  in  Virginia,  and  at  Yale    He  was 

firofessor  of  Old  and  New  Testament  ex^eeis 
n  the  Austin  (Tex.)  Theological  Seminary 
from  1888  to  1890  and  thereafter  was  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Virginia  Union  Seminary — 
professor  of  the  English  Bible  and  pastoral 
theology  (1891-02),  of  ecclesiastical  history  and 
polity  (1802-1913),  and  then  of  systematic 
theology.  He  wrote:  A  Bittory  of  tlm  Southern 
Preabpterian  Ohurch  (1804);  John  Calvte  oikI 
the  Genevan  Reformation  (1900) ;  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Robert  Lewie  Dahney  (1003);  The 
Life  and  Inters  of  Benjamin  Morgan  Palmer 
(1906) ;  Virginia  Preebyterianiem  and  Religious 
Liberty  (1907) ;  Introduetion  to  Ohristian  Mis- 
sions (1900);  Baptism  in  the  Apostolic  Age 
(1012). 

JOHNSON,  Thoius  Loftih  (usually  known 
as  TOH  L.  JoHNBON)  (1854-1911).  An  Ameri- 
can mayor  and  municipal  reformer,  bom  at 
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Georgetown,  Ky.  His  family  having  suffered 
heavy  financial  losses  in  the  Civil  War,  in  earlv 
youui  he  obtained  employmoit  in  a  street-rail- 
way office.  He  rose  rapidly  to  positions  of 
reeponsibility  and  became  interested  in  ei^ 
transportation  problenis,  inventing  several  de- 
vieea,  amoiw  wnieh  were  a  fare  box  and  the 
Johiumi  rail,  which  he  sold  for  large  sums.  In 
1876  he  purchased  part  interest  in  a  street  rail- 
way of  Indianapolis  and  later  acquired  large 
holdings  in  Cleveland  (where  he  encountered 
the  fierce  opposition  of  Marcus  A.  Hanna),  in 
Detroit,  and  in  Brooklyn.  All  of  his  lines  were 
made  popular  and  profitable  by  the  introduction 
of  thtough  fares  and  transfers.  In  Cleveland 
lie  became  known  also  as  an  iron  manufacturer. 
After  disposing  of  his  sfereet-raUway  interests, 
Jchnmm,  then  a  wealthy  man,  eaitered  politics. 
In  1808  he  was  unsuccessful  as  DraMcratie 
candidate  for  Congress,  being  defeated  by  T.  R 
Burton  (q.v.) ;  in  1890  and  1892  he  was  suc- 
cessful.  In  his  campaigns  Johnson  announced 
his  adherence  to  and  advocacy  of  the  single-tax 
ideas  of  Henry  George  and  of  public  ownersh^ 
of  utilities,  and  in  Congress  be  urged  especially 
the  adt^tiim  of  the  single  tax  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  He  attracted  nati<mal  attention 
by  his  plana  of  municipal  ownerdiip.  Elected 
ma^or  of  Cleveland  in  1901  and  thrice  reelected, 
during  this  period  of  eiglit  years  Johnson  trans- 
formed the  city  government.  His  persistence 
and  success  in  introducing  radical  reforms,  and 
eepecially  his  bitter  fight  to  secure  thiee-cemt 
fares  over  all  street-car  lines  in  the  cily,  were 
matters  of  country-wide  interest.  In  1903  be 
was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  goremor- 
ship.  His  public  service  ended  In  1010.  Gonaolt 
his  autobiography.  My  Story,  edited  by  B.  J. 
HauserjNew  York,  1911). 

JOHNSON,  VmoiNiA  Wales  (1840-  ). 
An  American  author,  bora  in  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
After  1876  she  resided  in  Europe.  Her  publica- 
tions, mainly  for  young  people,  include:  The 
Kettle  Club  Series  (1870);  Joseph  the  Jew 
(1878);  A  Back  of  Ookt  (1874);  The  CatsktU 
Fairies  (1875) ;  The  Oaldenoood  Secret  (1876) ; 
The  Neptune  Vase  (1881) ;  TuUp  Plaoe  (1886); 
The  Bouse  of  the  Musician  (1887) ;  The  WorWa 
Shrine  (1902) ;  Many  Tears  of  a  Florence  Bal- 
oon^  (1911)  i  A  Lift<mthe  Road  (1018),  short 
stories. 

JOHNSON,  Waltbb  Kooebb  {1794-1862). 
An  American  chemist,  bora  at  Leominster, 
Mass.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1819. 
From  1830  to  1843  he  was  professor  of  physics 
and  chemistry  in  tlie  UnivCTsify  of  Fennel- 
vuia.  He  devoted  himself  to  studying  the 
strength  of  materials  and  mechanical  construc- 
tion and  wrote:  Use  of  Antlaveite  m  the  Mann- 
faeture  of  Coal  (1841);  Report  on  Coals 
(1844) ;  Coal  Trade  of  BritUh  Amariea  (1860) ; 
and  several  scientific  textboc^. 

JOHNSON,  Sib  Wilijam  (1715-74).  A  Brit- 
ish soldier  and  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs 
in  America,  bom  in  Sndthtown,  County  Meath, 
Ireland.  He  was  educated  fat  mercantile  par- 
suits,  but  in  1738  assumed  the  managemean  of 
the  landed  estates  of  his  uncle,  Sir  Peter  War- 
ren, in  the  Colony  of  New  York.  In  that  year 
he  settled  on  a  tract  of  land  in  the  MohaiHc 
valley,  about  25  miles  west  of  the  presmt  town 
of  Schenectady,  and  at  once  undertook  the  im- 

Erovement  and  colonization  of  his  uncle's  lands, 
[is  relations  with  the  Indians,  with  whom  he 
was  soon  wgaged  in  trad^  were  charmetwixed 
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b7  honesfy  mod  fair  dealing.  He  soon  aeqntred 
a  knowledge  of  tbeir  language,  familiarized 
himself  wi^  their  customs,  and  cultirated  their 
friendship.  In  1744  Goremor  Clinton  appointed 
faim  superintendent  of  the  affairs  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions, and  two  years  later  he  was  made  Indian 
commissioner  of  New  York.  In  1748  he  was 
charged  by  the  government  with  the  defense  of 
the  New  York  frontier,  and  on  one  occasion  by 
his  tact  and  personal  influence  was  able  to  effect 
the  settlanoit  of  a  difficulty  between  the  Indians 
and  the  colooistB.  In  tiie  meantime  he  had  re- 
ceived a  Toyal  commission  as  a  member  of  the 
Oovemor'B  CSouncil,  and  in  1764  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  liie  Albany  Convention  (q.v.) 
called  to  treat  with  the  Indians  and  at  the 
same  time  to  prepare  a  plan  of  union  for  the 
Colonies.  Upon  the  outisreak  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War  (q.v.)  he  was  given  sole  charge 
of  Indian  affairs  in  New  Yok,  was  eommis- 
■iooed  a  major  general  of  Colonial  forces,  and 
was  charaed  with  the  conduct  of  the  expedition 
against  Crown  Point.  In  this  capacity  he  per- 
formed valuable  service  to  the  Colonial  cause 
by  defeating  and  capturing  Baron  Dieskau  at 
Lake  George.  It  was  largely  through  his  in- 
fluence that  the  Six  Nations  were  kept  from 
joining  the  French  in  this  struggle.  For  thia 
service  he  received  the  thanks  of  Parliamettt* 
accompanied  by  a  grant  of  £5000,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  created  a  baronet,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  made  superintendent  of  all 
affairs  of  the  Six  Nations  and  other  Northern 
Indians.  He  subsequently  took  part  in  the 
futile  attempts  to  relieve  Oswego  and  Fort 
William  Henry  and  was  present  at  the  battles 
of  Ticonderoga  and  Fort  Niagara.  In  the  latter 
engagement*  after  tiie  death  of  Qoieral  Pri- 
deauz,  he  assumed  the  chief  command,  cut  to 
pieces  the  French  army,  and  compelled  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort.  Later  he  led  the  Indians 
in  an  expedition  to  Canada  and  was  present 
at  the  surrender  of  Montreal.  Through  his  in- 
fluence the  Six  Nations,  as  a  whole,  were  pre- 
vented from  joining  the  Pontiac  conspiracy,  al- 
though he  was  unable  to  secure  the  absolute 
neutrality  of  the  Senecas.  In  addition  to  the 
reward  which  he  had  already  received,  the  King 

E anted  him  a  tract  of  nearly  100,000  acres  of 
nd  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  where  be  buUt  John- 
son Hsll,  which  is  still  standing  and  which  be- 
came the  nucleus  of  Johnstown,  N.  Y.  Here  Sir 
William  lived  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
baronial  fashion.  His  last  public  service  was 
the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  in 
1768.  (See  Fobt  Stanwix.)  He  died  July  11, 
1774,  in  bis  flfty-ninth  year.  In  1739  Johhscm 
married  the  daughter  of  a  ndghboring  German 
settler,  and  by  her  had  three  children.  After 
her  death  he  had  several  mistresses,  both  Indian 
and  white,  one  of  whom  was  "Molly"  Brant, 
a  sister  of  the  Mohawk  chief,  Joseph  Brant  or 
Tliayendanegea.  By  her  he  had  eight  children. 
Sir  William  prepared  a  paper  of  some  value  on 
"The  Langui^e,  Customs,  and  Manners  of  the 
Six  Nations,'^  published  in  the  Trantaotuma  of 
tJie  PhUosophioal  Bodety  of  Philadelphia  for 
November,  1772,  and  he  wrote  a  great  number 
of  letters  of  historical  value.  Consult:  Oalendar 
of  the  Sir  William  Johnson  Manusoripts,  com- 
piled by  Day  (Albany,  1900);  Stone,  Life  of 
Sir  William  Johneon  (2  vols.,  ib.,  186S) ;  Griffis, 
Sir  William  Johnaon  and  the  Bite  Nationa  (New 
York,  1891);  Buell,  Bir  WUUam  Joknmm  (ib., 
1003). 
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JOHNSON;  WxuuH  (1771-1834).  An 
American  jurist,  bom  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1790;  studied  law 
under  C.  C.  Pinckney;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1793;  and  represented  Charleston  in  the 
State  L^islature  from  1794  to  1798,  when  he 
received  the  appointment  to  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  where  bis  course 
was  marked  by  great  independenoe,  eepecially 
in  a  ease  based  on  the  Embargo  Act,  the  Ic^lity 
<A  which  he  denied,  ffis  <^position  to  nullifica- 
tion was  so  strong  that  in  1833  he  had  to  leave 
his  own  State.  He  spent  a  few  months  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  and  in  1834  removed  to  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  He  wrote  lAfe  and  Oorretpondmot 
of  Major-Oeneral  Nathanael  Greene  (1822). 

JOHITSON,  WnxuM.  See  Ooxr,  WniUK 
Johnson. 

JOHNSON,  WnuAV  Saxcbl  (1727-1819). 
An  American  jurist  and  educator,  bom  at 
StraUord,  Conn.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Sev. 
Samuel  Johnson  (q.v.),  who  became  the  first 
president  of  King's  Coll^  (now  Columbia  Uni- 
versity). He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1744  and 
in  1747  received  the  d^ee  of  A.M.  from  Har- 
vard. After  graduation  be  planned  to  enter 
the  Church  and  worked  for  a  time  for  the 
Sodefy  fw  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospd,  but 
changed  his  plans,  sradied  law,  and  practiced 
in  the  courts  of  Connecticut  and  New  York.  In 
1761  and  1765  he  was  a  member  of  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Connecticut  L^islature  and  then 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Upper  House  or 
Governor's  Council.  In  176S  he  was  a  del^ate 
from  Connecticut  to  the  meeting  at  New  York 
known  as  tiie  Stamp  Act  Congress.  From 
1766  to  1771  he  was  in  London  as  counsel  for 
the  Col<»iy  la  litigation  c<mceming  the  title  to 
land  secured  from  the  Mohegan  Indians.  On  his 
return  he  was  again  a  member  of  the  Governor's 
Council  and  in  1772  was  made  judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court.  After  the  battle  of  Lexington  he 
was  one  of  a  committee  sent  to  General  Gage  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  peace.  He  was  op- 
posed to  the  war  and  during  its  progress  re- 
mained quietly  at  hmne  practicing  his  profes- 
sion, though  he  contributed  mouCT  to  the  Ameri- 
can cause.  From  1784  to  1787  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress  and  in  1787  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Connecticut  del^ation  to  fhe 
convention  to  form  the  Federal  Constitution. 
He  was  again  made  a  member  of  the  Governor's 
Council  and  also  in  this  year  (1787)  the  first 
president  of  Columbia  College  after  its  reorgan- 
isation. In  1789  he  was  elected  the  first  Sena- 
tor of  the  United  States  from  Connecticut. 
When  the  seat  f>f  government  ma  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  he  attended  one  session  of  Con- 
gress, but  in  1793  resigned  in  order  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  the  college.  In  1800,  on 
account  of  failing  health,  he  resigned  the  presi- 
dency and  retired  to  Stratford,  where  he  lived 
quietly  until  his  death.  He  received  the  Aegree 
of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford  in  1766  and  later  LLJ). 
from  Yale.  While  in  London  he  made  many 
frirads,  among  them  beltw  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
with  whom  he  corresponded.  His  letters  to  the 
governors  of  Connecticut  during  this  period, 
giving  his  view  upon  the  Colonial  situation,  are 
printed  in  the  Massachutette  Biatorical  Oolleo- 
tion,  Sth  series,  vol.  ix.  Consult  Beardstey,  lAfe 
of  William  Samuel  Johnson  (Boston,  1876). 

JOHNSON,  WnxiAU  WooLSET  (1841-  ). 
An  American  mathematician,  bom  at  Owego, 
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N.  Y.  In  1862  he  graduated  from  Tale  Uni- 
Tereity  {AM.,  1868).  He  served  in  the  United 
States  Nautical  Almanac  Office  in  1862-^4; 
taught  mathematics  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  (1864-70),  at  Kenyon  College,  Ohio 
(1870-72).  and  at  St.  John's  College,  Mo. 
(1872-81);  and  in  1881  returned  to  Annapolis 
as  professor  of  maUiematics.  In  1913  he  ac- 
cepted in  addition  a  professorahip  in  the  navy. 
He  is  author  of:  An  Btementary  Treatise  on 
the  Integral  CalouUte  (1881 ) ;  Curve  Tracing  in 
Oartetian  Co-ordinates  (1884);  The  Theory  of 
Errors  and  Methods  of  Least  Squares  (1880) ; 
A  Treatise  on  Ordinary  and  Partial  Differential 
Equations  (1889);  An  Elementary  Treatise  on 
Theoretical  Mechanics  (1901);  Treatise  on  Dif- 
ferential Oaiculue  (1004);  Differential  Equa- 
tions {1806);  Treatise  am  Integral  Caiouku 
( 1007 ) ;  An  Elen%mtars  Treatise  on  the  Differ- 
ential Oaloulus  (1008). 

JOHN^NBTTBO.  A  borough  in  Elk  Co., 
Fa.,  164  miles  northeast  of  Pittsburgh,  on  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  and  Pittsburgh,  the  Erie,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  railroads  ( Map :  Pennsylvania, 
D  3).  It  is  in  a  productive  farming  and  lum- 
bering r^on  and  has  extensive  paper  mills. 
There  are  some  deposit!  of  coal,  eSaj,  oil,  mnd 
natural  gas.   Pop.,  1910,  4384. 

70HVS0N  UiTY.  A  city  in  Washington 
Co.,  Tean.,  106  miles  east  by  north  of  E^ox- 
ville,  on  the  Southern,  the  Carolina,  ClinchSeld, 
and  Ohio,  and  the  East  Tennessee  and  Western 
North  Carolina  railroads  (Map:  Tennessee, 
H  2).  It  is  known  as  a  sunmier  resort,  having 
an  elevated  site  and  picturesque  mountain  scen- 
ery. The  moimtain  branch  of  the  United  States 
Soldiers  Home  and  the  East  Tennessee  State 
Kormal  Schotd  are  situated  here.  Then  is  also 
a  public  librarr.  The  citv  is  also  a  manufactur- 
ing centre,  vita  woodworking  eatabliiAments,  an 
iron  furnace,  rolling  mills,  cigar,  box,  table,  and 
furniture  factories,  a  foundry  and  machine 
shops,  a  tannery,  and  several  brick  plants. 
Johnson  City  is  governed  under  a  charter  of 
1897,  which  provides  for  a  mayor,  elected  bien- 
nially, and  a  unicameral  council.  The  water 
works  are  owned  by  the  municipality.  Pop., 
1900,  464S;  1910,  8602;  1014  (U.  8.  eat), 
10,143;  

JOHNSON  GRASS.  A  fodder  grass  of  the 
southern  United  States.   See  Andbopooon. 

JOHN'STON.  A  town  in  Providence  Co., 
K.  I.,  adjoining  Providence,  on  the  New  York, 
New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad.  It  has 
worsted  mills,  wool  sorting  and  scouring  works, 
and  a  soap  fttotory.  Pop.,  1900,  430S;  1910, 
5935. 

JOHNSTON,  Albebt  Sidket  (1803-62).  An 
American  soldier,  prominent  on  the  Confederate 
side  in -the  Civil  War.  He  was  born  at  Wash- 
ington, Ky.,  F^.  3,  1803,  gradu'ated  at  West 
Point  in  1826,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Second 
United  States  Infantry.  He  fought  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War,  but  resigned  from  the  army,  April 
24,  1834,  and  emigrated  to  Texas.  In  1886 
he  joined  in  the  struggle  ior  Texan  indepoid- 
ence,  enlisting  as  a  trooper,  but  was  soon  made 
adjutant  general  and  then  eommander  of  the 
Texan  army.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  War  of  the  young  Republic  and  dis- 
played political  wisdom  and  military  ability  in 
dealing  with  Mexican  and  Indian  encroach- 
ments. He  resigned  his  office  early  in  1840  and 
became  a  planter. 

Whoi  the  Mexican  War  bn^  out,  he  became 
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of  Texas,  six  months'  volunteers,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  siege  of  Monterey  as  inspector  gen- 
eral on  the  staff  of  Qen.  W.  O.  Butler.  After 
some  years  of  retirement  he  was  appointed 
paymaster,  in  1849,  and  colonel  of  the  Second 
(since  Fifth)  United  States  Cavalry,  in  which 
his  lieutenant  colonel  was  Robert  E.  Lee,  in 
1866.  In  18S7,  the  Mormons  having  defied  the 
United  States  authoritr,  a  military  expedition 
was  sent  against  them.  At  a  late  period  in  the 
summer  the  Mormons  began  actual  hostilities 
against  the  government,  destroying  its  supply 
train  and  threatening  its  troops.  In  an  emer- 
gency the  command  was  transferred  to  Colonel 
Johnston,  whose  march  to  Utah  was  conducted 
with  rare  judgment  and  courage.  He  converted 
an  impendliw  calamity  into  a  solution  without 
bloodsoed  of  a  serious  military  and  political 

Sroblem.  For  these  services  he  was  brevetted 
rigadier  general,  remaining  in  command  in 
Utah  until  Feb.  29,  1860.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  General  Johnston  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific,  vrith 
headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  but  April  10, 
1861,  he  resigned  his  commission  and,  proceed- 
ing to  Richmond,  entered  the  s^iee  of  the 
Cmfederacy,  being  appointed  general  and  placed 
in  command  of  the  Confederate  forces  fn  the 
West.  He  held  the  line  of  Bowling  Or«en,  Ky., 
from  September,  1861,  to  February,  1862, 
against  greatly  superior  forces.  On  the  fall  of 
Fort  Heniy  and  Fort  Donelson  (q.v.)  in  February 
he  effected  his  retreat  thron^^  middle  Tennessee 
to  Corinth,  Miss.,  where  he  assembled  the  entire 
force  under  his  command  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
Advancing  with  his  army,  40,000  strong,  he  at- 
tacked Grant's  army  at  Shiloh  Cburdi  rawx- 
peetedly  on  April  6,  1862,  and  drove  him  to  Um 
cover  of  his  gunboats  at  Pittsbnrg  Landing, 
capturing  more  than  3000  prisoners.  At  this 
critical  point  General  Johnston  was  killed  while 
leading  a  charge,  and  a  lull  ensued  in  the  battle. 
A  few  hours  later  General  Beauregard,  who 
succeeded  to  the  command,  withdrew  the  Con- 
federate troops  from  their  advanced  positioQ, 
and  Goierals  Buell  and  Lew  Wallace  coming 
up  with  reBnfOTcementB  for  Grant  during  the 
night,  the  battle  was  renewed  the  next  day, 
and  Beaurc^rd  was  forced  to  fell  back  to 
Corinth.  General  Johnston  was  regarded  by 
prominent  officers  of  both  armies  as  one  of  the 
most  aggressive  and  brilliant  of  the  Confederate 
leaders  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  as  unsur- 
passed in  handling  large  bodies  of  men  in  ac- 
tion. In  his  message  to  the  Ctmfederate  Con- 
^ress  President  Davis  said:  'Without  dtojog  in- 
justice to  the  living,  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
our  loss  is  irr^arable."  The  subsequent  his- 
tory of  the  war  in  the  West  abundantly  con- 
firmed this  tribute.  CTonsult  the  exhaustive  and 
valuable  biography,  Life  of  Albert  Sidney  John' 
»ton  (New  York,  1878),  by  his  son,  W.  P. 
Johnston. 

JOHKlEnON,  Albxakdes  (1849-89).  A  po- 
litical and  constitutional  historian,  bom  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  From  1888  to  1889  he  was 
professor  of  political  economy  at  Princeton.  He 
wroto  a  useful  and  popular  History  of  Ameriean 
Politics  (1879);  Oenesw  of  a  Tfew  EngUutd 
State:  Connecticut  (1884);  Bistory  of  the 
United  States  for  Schools  (1886);  History  of 
Connecticut  (1887);  American  Political  His- 
tory, lyes-me.  Part  /.-  The  Revolution,  and 
the  Growth  of  Ifationalitg   (1905);  Part  II: 
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Blaverjf  Oontroveray,  Civil  War,  and  Reconstruc- 
tion (1906),  poethumons.  He  edited  Bepreamt- 
ativ€  American  Orations  (1886).  His  article 
(m  the  history  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Bncydopadia  Britannioa  was  later  published  as 
a  volume.  He  also  contributed  to  lalor's  Oyolo- 
ptBdia  of  Political  Science  (1881-84). 

T0HN8T0K,  Alexandeb  Kctth  (1804-71). 
A  Scottish  cartographer,  born  near  Edinbu^h 
and  educated  at  Edinburgh  University.  His 
first  important  work,  the  National  Atlat,  was 
published  in  1843.  Its  merits  received  imme- 
diate recognition,  and  Johnston  was  appointed 
Boyal  Geographnr  for  Scotland.  Five  years 
later  appeared  his  Physical  Atlas  of  Tfatural 
Phenomena,  the  publication  of  which  was  the 
signal  for  a  shower  of  honors  from  the  geo- 
graphical societies  of  Europe.  A  second  edition, 
greatly  improved,  was  issued  in  1866.  In  1S50 
appeared  a  very  useful  Dictionary  of  Oeography, 
better  known  as  JohnMton'9  Oaeetteer  (6th  ea., 
1877).  His  Boyal  AtUu  of  Geography  (1861) 
ia  probably  the  most  beautlfnl  and  minutely 
•ccnrate  ever  executed  in  the  English  language. 
He  was  the  draftsman  of  a  vast  number  of  maps 
which  were  fiublished  separately  and  in  series. 

JOHNSTON,  Chbistopheb  (1866-1914).  An 
American  Assyriologist.  He  was  bom  at  Balti* 
more,  Md.,  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Virginia  in  1870  and  from  the  medical  depart- 
moit  of  the  UniTersity  of  Maryland  In  1880, 
and  practieed  medicine  until  1888.  He  tJien 
entered  Johns  Hopkins  as  a  student  of  Semitica 
and  taught  at  that  university  before  and  after 
taking  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1894— as  instruc- 
tor (1891-94),  associate  (1894-99),  associate 
professor  of  Oriental  history  and  archseology 
(1899-1908),  and  professor.  He  edited  Ancient 
Empires  of  the  East  (1006),  contributed  to  the 
Nkw  iHTSBNATioifAi.  Enctclopadia,  and  pub- 
lished BpisitAary  lAterature  of  the  Assyrians 
and  BabyloHiams  (1806). 

J0HH8T0N,  Gabriel  (1600-1752).  A  Co- 
lonial Governor  of  North  Carolina.  He  was 
bom  in  Scotland  and  was  at  one  time  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  in  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews,  where  he  had  received  his  education. 
In  1734  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  through  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of 
Wilmington,  in  whose  honor  he  renamed  the 
town  of  Newton,  calling  it  Wilmington.  Though 
he  was  often  at  odds  with  the  people,  he  showed 
himself  a  man  of  liberal  views,  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
During  his  administration,  which  lasted  imtil 
bis  death  in  1762,  the  population  of  the  Colony 
increased  about  threefold.  For  an  account  of 
his  administration,  consult  Ashe,  Biatory  of 
North  Carolwa,  vol.  i,  chap,  xix  (Greensboro, 
N.  C.  1008). 

JOHNSTON,  Gbobob  (1797-1856).  A  Brit- 
ish naturalist,  bora  at  Simprin,  Scotland.  He 
studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Abercrombie,  grad- 
uated at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1819, 
and  practiced  his  profession  at  Berwick-on- 
Tweed  until  1863.  He  was  thrice  mayor  of 
Berwick.  Besides  numerous  contributions  to 
the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal  and  other 
scientific  periodicals,  he  published:  History  of 
British  Zoophytes  (1838);  Bistory  of  British 
Sponges  and  Lythophytes  (1842) ;  Introduction 
to  Conchotogy  (ISflO);  Terra  Lindisfwnensis: 
The  Natural  Bistory  of  the  Eastern  Borders 
(J864) . 

JOHNSTON,  Geobok  Ben  (1853-       ).  An 
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American  surgeon.  He  was  born  at  Tasewdl, 
Va.,  studied  in  the  university  of  that  State  in 
1870-76,  and  graduated  from  University  Medi- 
cal College  (New  York  University)  in  1876. 
He  became  professor  of  surgery  at  the  Medical 
Cotl^e  of  Virginia  and  surgeon  of  the  Memorial 
Hospital,  Richmond,  Va.,  of  the  Johnston-Willis 
Sanatorium,  and  of  the  Abingdon  (Va.)  Hos- 
pital. He  served  as  president  of  the  Southern 
Surgical  and  Gynsecological  Association  (1887), 
of  &e  Medical  Society  of  Virginia  (1807).  and 
of  the  American  Surgical  Association  (1904- 
05).  Many  of  his  papers  were  published  in  the 
Medio^  Register. 

JOHNSTON,  Sib  Habbt  Hamilton  (1868- 
).  An  African  explorer,  bom  in  London. 
He  was  educated  at  Stodtwell  Grammar  School 
and  at  King's  Collie,  London,  and  also  studied 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  (1876-80).  In 
1879-80  he  traveled  in  north  Africa  and  in 
1882-83,  with  the  Earl  of  Mayo,  explored  Portu- 
guese West  Africa  and  the  river  Congo.  In 
1884  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  scientific  expedi- 
tion to  Mount  Kilimanjaro.  He  explored  Lakes 
N^assa  and  Tannnyika  in  1889,  and  in  1900 
climbed  Mount  Ruwenzori.  At  various  times 
he  held  consular  positions  in  Africa,  from  1899 . 
to  1901  being  special  commissioner,  commander 
in  chief,  and  Consul  General  for  Uganda  Pro- 
tectorate. He  received  gold  medals  from  the 
ZoSlwical,  Royal  Gemrftphlcal,  and  Royal  Scot- 
tish Geographical  societies.  His  worits,  besides 
contributions  on  African  ethnolwy,  geography, 
and  EOdlogy  to  scientific  and  popular  periodicals, 
especially  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Oeo- 
graphical  Society  (1883-90),  are:  Essays  on 
the  Tunisian  Question  (1880-81);  The  River 
Congo  (1884);  Kilimanjaro  (1885);  The  His- 
tory of  a  Slave  (1889);  lAfe  of  Livingatone 
(1891) ;  BHtish  Central  Africa  (1897) ;  A  His- 
tory of  the  Oolonisiation  of  Africa  by  AUm 
Races  ( 1809) ;  The  Uganda  Protectorate  (1902) ; 
British  Mammals  ( 1903) ;  The  NUe  Quest 
(1903);  Liberia  (1906);  George  Orenfell  and 
the  Congo  (1908);  A  History  of  the  British 
Empire  in  Africa  ( 1910) ;  The  Negro  in  the  New 
World  (1910);  The  Opening-up  of  Africa 
(1911);  VietBS  and  Reviews  (1012);  Common 
Sense  in  Foreign  PoUoy  (1913)  ;  Phonetio  Spell- 
ing (1913). 

JOHNSTON,  James  FiNLsr  Wkb  (1706- 
1866).  An  English  chemist,  bom  at  Paisl^. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Gla^ow 
and  later  studied  chemistry  under  Berzelius. 
From  1833  until  his  death  he  was  reader  in 
chemistry  and  mineralogy  at  the  University  of 
Durham.  In  1849-50  he  spent  several  months 
in  the  United  States,  studying  the  agricultural 
conditions  of  the  sections  he  visited.  His  writ- 
ings on  scientific  agriculture,  agricultural  chem- 
istry, and  allied  subjects  comprise  many  vol- 
umes, and  some  of  them  have  passed  through  a 
very  large  number  of  editions.  We  may  mention 
here  his  Catechism  of  Agricultural  Chemistry 
and  Geology  (1844,  and  more  than  60  sul^ 
quent  editions  in  English,  as  well  as  transla- 
tions into  several  foreign  languages) ;  Notes  on 
North  America,  Agricultural,  Economical,  and 
Social  (I86I);  The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life 
(2  vols.),  originally  published  in  1863-55. 

JOHNSTON,  John  HuicFHBETS  (1867-  ). 
An  American  portrait  and  landscape  painter. 
He  was  bom  in  New  York  and  studied  there 
under  La  Farge  and  in  Paris  under  Lefebvre 
and  Doncet.    Although  La  Farge's  influoice  is 
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vWble  in  Johnston's  methods,  color  scheme,  sad 
sympathetic  conception  of  his  Bubject,  bis  work 
has  a  distinctly  individual  note.  For  bis  "Pink 
Domino"  he  received  the  Temple  gold  medal 
in  Philadelphia  in  1896;  the  "Portrait  of  the 
Artist's  Mother"  is  in  the  Luxembourg  Museum; 
"Moonlight,  Finisterre,"  is  in  the  Cam^e  In- 
stitute, Pittsbuzgh.  Among  the  best  known  of 
his  other  painungs  are  "Sarah  Bernhardt  as 
Loranzaceio"  and  "Mystery  of  the  Night."  He 
made  his  home  chiefly  in  Venice,  was  appointed 
Cberalier  of  tiie  Legion  of  Honor  in  1001,  and 
received  a  gold  medal  at  Munich  in  1902. 

JOHNSTON,  Joseph  Eooucston  (1807-91). 
An  eminent  American  soldier,  prominent  on  the 
Confederate  side  during  the  Civil  War.  He  was 
bom  near  Farmville,  Prince  Edward  Co.,  Va., 
Feb.  3,  1B07;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1829, 
being  a  classmate  of  Robert  E.  Lee;  was  made 
brevet  second  lieutenant.  Fourth  Artillery;  was 
engaged  for  a  time  in  rarrison  duty;  took  part 
in  rae  Black  Hawk  War;  and  served  in  the 
Seminole  War,  for  part  of  the  time  as  aid  to 
General  Scott,  until  1837,  when  he  resigned  bis 
commission  and  became  a  civil  engineer.  He  re- 
entered the  army  on  Julv  7,  1838,  as  first  lieu- 
tenant of  t<^>ographieaJ  engineers  and  was 
brevetted  captain  on  the  same  date  for  gallantry 
in  the  Seminole  War.  In  September,  1849,  he 
was  promoted  to  be  captain.  In  the  Mexican 
War  he  served  with  distinction  throogbout  the 
Southern  campaign,  was  appointed  lieutenant 
colonel  of  voltigeura  in  April,  1847,  and  was 
brevetted  major  and  colonel,  United  States 
Army,  for  his  conduct  at  Cerro  Gordo,  where 
he  was  severely  wounded.  At  the  head  of  the 
Toltigenrs  Colonel  Johnsttm  took  part  in  the 
storming  of  Chapiilti|>ec  and  for  gallantry  was 
brevetted  lieutenant  colonel.  In  1868-66  he  had 
charge  of  Western  river  improvements  and  in 
March,  186S,  was  appointed  lieutenant  colonel. 
First  United  States  Cavalry,  after  which  he 
was  engased  in  various  duties  in  Utah,  Kansas, 
and  elsewhere.  In  June,  1860,  he  was  appointed 
quartermaater  general  of  the  army,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general.  On  April  20,  1861, 
he  rested  his  commission  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the  first  five  brigadier  generals  in 
the  Confederate  service.  Taeae  five  were  soon 
afterward  made  full  generals.  Johnston  with 
about  9000  men  joined  Beaur^rd  at  Manassas, 
and  they  defeated  the  Federal  army  under  Gen- 
eral McDowell  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
July  21,  1861.  In  the  early  j)art  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1862  Johnston  had  command  of  all  the 
Gonfed«ate  forces  in  Virginia  and  as  such  was 
in  charge  of  the  early  operations  against  MeCld* 
Ian  in  the  Peninsular  campaign.  At  the  batUe 
of  Fair  Oaks,  May  31,  1862,  he  was  severely 
wounded  and  for  several  months  was  disabled 
for  service.  On  reporting  for  duty  in  Novembn, 
he  was  assigned,  notwitbstanding  the  b<Mtilit7 
of  President  Jefi'erson  Davis,  to  the  Military 
Department  of  Tennessee.  In  April,  1863,  he 
reported  himself  still  unfit  for  active  servtee. 
8<mie  weeks  later,  however,  he  made  an  attempt 
to  relieve  Vicbsburg,  then  besi^;ed  by  Qrant, 
but  was  defeated  at  Jackson  on  May  14.  After 
the  defeat  of  Bragg  by  General  Grant  at  Chatta- 
nooga, Nov.  24-25,  1863,  Johnston  was  put  in 
command  of  all  the  forces  of  the  Southwest. 
With  66,000  men  be  first  occupied  the  fortified 
position  of  Datton,  Ga.  General  Sherman  at- 
tacked him  (May,  1864)  with  a  superior  force 
and  compelled  him  to  fall  back  to  Resaca; 


thenoe,  after  a  severe  battle,  to  Allatotma  Pass, 
to  Kenesaw  Mountain,  where  Johnston  beat  back 
his  assailants,  and  across  the  Chattahoochee. 
Genial  Sherman  then  threatened  his  line  of 
communication  with  Atlanta,  his  base  of  sap- 
plies  and  a  place  of  great  military  importance. 
Johnston  reached  that  ci^  In  July,  1864,  mad 
determined  to  hold  it  to  tiie  last;  but  the  au- 
thorities at  Richmond  were  dissatisfied  with 
his  Fabian  polity  and  on  July  17  ordered  him 
to  turn  over  bis  command  to  General  Hood. 
Near  the  close  of  February,  1866,  after  Sherman 
had  captured  Atlanta  ana  marched  without  op- 
position  to  Savannah  and  into  South  Carolina^ 
Johnston,  at  the  earnest  request  of  General  Lee, 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  remnant 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tenneaaee  and  of  all  the 
trot^  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida 
and  was  ordered  to  "coneentrato  all  available 
forces  and  drive  back  Sherman."  But  his  foroe 
being  inferior  to  that  of  Sherman,  he  was  sev- 
eral times  defeated,  and  on  April  26,  1866, 
having  learned  of  Lee's  surroider  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  and  after  consultation 
with  President  Davis  and  members  of  the  Con- 
federate cabinet,  he  capitulated  to  Sherman  at 
Durham's  Station,  N.  C.,  upon  terms  similar  to 
those  agreed  upon  at  Appomattox.  Tb»  testi- 
mony of  Johnston's  principal  opponente  and  of 
an  able  and  impartial  British  military  critic 
must  be  tak^  as  a  fair  estimate  as  to  hit 
merite  as  a  soldier.  General  Grant  said:  "I 
have  had  nearly  all  the  Soutiiem  generals  in 
high  command  in  front  of  me,  and  Joe  Johnston 
gave  me  more  anxiety  than  any  of  the  others." 
Sherman  said  he  was  "equal  in  all  tiie  dements 
of  generalship  to  Lee."  Colonel  Chesney  wrote: 
"li  men  were  to  be  judged  of  solely  by  tiie 
diflteultiea  th^  overeame,  ind^otdenuy  of  the 
dtreet  results  achieved,  tiien  Gweral  Johnston 
might  fiUy  bead  the  list  of  great  American 
commanders;  for  on  his  side  was  neither  the 
supreme  military  power  wielded  by  Grant,  nor 
the  prestige  which  made  Lee  almost  independent 
of  those  who  nominally  controlled  him;  moA 
less  the  harmony  of  thought  and  acti<m  with  bis 
superior  which  assisted  Sherman  from  first  to 
last.  ...  In  all  these  points,  therefore,  he  was 
at  a  striking  disadvantage  as  r^;arded  his  op- 
ponent; yet  with  these  against  him,  and  with 
but  one-half  the  number  of  the  Federals,  he 
contrived  to  hold  tiiem  back,  led  though  they 
were  with  such  versatile  skill  and  unwearied 
energy  as  the  records  of  modern  war  can  hardly 
mateb,  for  nearly  two  months  and  a  half,  .  .  . 
a  feat  that  should  leave  bis  name  in  the  annala 
of  defensive  war  at  least  as  hi^  as  that  of 
Fabitts  or  Turenne  or  Moreau."  After  tiie  war 
Johnston  resided  for  several  years  in  the  SouCh. 
holding  ofliees  in  railroad,  express,  and  insurance 
companies.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
the  Richmond  district  of  Virginia  in  1876  and 
was  appointed  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Railroads  in  1885  by  President  Cleveland.  He 
was  a  pallbearer  at  the  funerals  of  Grant  asd 
Sherman.  He  published  a  yomittoe  of  Military 
Operatiotu  durmjr  the  Late  War  (1874).  Con- 
sult Hughes,  General  JokneUM  (New  York, 
1893),  in  the  "Great  Commandera  Series." 

JOHNSTON,  Mabt  (1870-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican novelist,  bom  at  Buchanan,  Botetourt  Co., 
Va.  She  was  educated  at  home  and  began  ao- 
thoTship  with  Pnsonere  of  Bope  (1898),  which 
was  followed  by  7*0  Hao«  and  to  Hold  (1899) 
and  Audrey  (1902),  all  stories  of  Colonial  Vir- 
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glnia,  which  had,  each,  a  good  reception.  Her 
Borda  include  also:  Sir  Mortimer  (1904); 
The  Qoddeat  of  Rea»o»  (1907);  Lewi*  Rand 
(1908);  The  Lmg  RoU  (1911);  Cease  Firing 
(191S);  Bagar  (1913);  The  Witch  (1014). 
Audrey  and  Bir  Mortimer  were  dramatized. 

JOHNSTON,  RlCHABO  Maloolh  (1822-98). 
An  American  author,  bom  in  Hancock  Co.,  Oa., 
Bfarch  8,  1822.  He  graduated  at  Mercer  Uni- 
Teraity,  Oeorgia  (1841),  taught  for  a  year,  waa 
admitted  to  the  bar,  practiced  aueeesafnUy,  be- 
came profeaaor  of  literature  in  the  University 
of  Georgia  (1857),. left  this  poet  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War,  opened  a  boarding 
school  for  boys  at  Sparte,  Ga.,  removed  thu 
institution  in  1867  to  Baltimore  Co.,  Md.,  and 
maintained  it  there  many  years.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life  he  resided  in  Baltimore.  He 
gained  literary  mark  by  sketches  of  rural  Geor- 
gia, DvkeAoraugh  Ttuett  first  printed  in  the 
Southern  Magimne  and  coUeeted  in  1883.  He 
contributed  ft-equently  to  magazines  and  pub- 
lished: A  Bietory  of  Snglith  Literature  (1870), 
with  W.  H.  Browne ;  Old  Mark  LangttOH 
(1884);  7*100  Grey  Touriatt  (188S);  Mr.  Abta- 
lorn  BUingalea  and  Other  Georgia  Folk  (1887) ; 
The  Prime*  and  their  Neighbors  (1891) .  Duket- 
borough  Tales  contains  his  best  work.  He  wrote 
a  Biography  of  Alemmder  B.  Bt^heme  (1888), 
with  W.  H.  Browne. 

JOHNSTON,  BtnBT  Harraeoir  (1867-  ) . 
An  American  historian.  Bom  in  Fnris,  he  waa 
educated  in  France,  England,  and  Germany, 
^adnated  from  Cambridge  Univeruty  (M.A.) 
in  1889,  and  became  a  barrister  at  law  of  the 
Inner  Temple.  In  1904  he  lectured  at  Harvard 
University  and  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  in  1907-08 
was  professor  of  history  at  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
and  after  1908  was  assistant  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Bbrvard.  He  is  author  of  The  Roman 
TAeooracy  and  the  Republic,  1846-^9  (1901); 
Tfapoleon:  A  Short  Biography  (1904) ;  The 
Ifapoleonio  Empire  in  Southern  Italy  and  the 
Rise  of  the  Secret  Bodetiee  (1904)  ;  The  Mem- 
oirs of  Matakoff  (1907);  American  Boldiert 
(1907);  The  French  Revolution  (1909);  The 
Oorsicem  (1910);  The  Boly  Christian  Church 
(1912);  M4moire  de  Marie  CafoUne,  rewe  de 
Vaplea  (1912) ;  BuU  Bun  (1913). 

JOHNSTON,  Sahtiel  (1738-1816).  An 
American  jurist,  bom  at  Dundee,  Scotland, 
nephew  of  Gabriel  Johnston.  His  parents  emi- 
grated to  Chowan  Co.,  N.  C,  when  he  was  three 
years  old.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
was  elected  to  four  provincial  congresses,  over 
the  last  two  of  which  he  presided.  He  was 
moderator  of  the  General  Meeting  at  Newbem 
in  1775  and  by  virtue  of  this  office  was  chief 
magistrate  of  North  Carc^na  between  the  ab- 
dication of  the  last  roval  Governor  and  tiie 
accession  of  the  first  State  Governor.  Fnnn 
1780  to  1782  he  was  a  member  of  the  Conti' 
nental  Congress,  in  1788  was  president  of  the 
State  convention  which  rejected  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  in  1789  was  president  also 
of  that  which  ratified  it.  From  1787  to  1789 
he  was  Governor  of  Korth  Carolina,  and  on  the 
opiration  of  his  term  of  office  he  was  chosen  by 
the  Federalists  a  United  States  Senator,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  from  1700  to  1703. 
He  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
in  1800,  but  resigned  three  years  later  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement. 

JOHNSTON,  W(IU.IAU)  Dawsoit  (1871- 
).    An  American  librarian.    Ble  was  bom 
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at  Essex  Center,  Vt.,  graduated  from  Brown 
Unhrerai^  in  1893,  and  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  (1803-04)  and  at  Harvard 
University  (A.M.,  1898).  He  was  an  instructor 
in  history  at  the  University  of  Hiebigan  ( 1894- 
97)  and  at  Brown  (1899-1900),  an  assistant 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  (1900-07),  lecturer 
at  Simmons  College  (1905-07),  and  served  as 
librarian  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washing- 
ton (1907-09),  of  Columbia  University  (1909- 
14),  and  of  the  Public  Library  at  St.  Paul. 
Minn.,  after  1914.  He  la  author  of  Bietory  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  (1904)  and  Bpioial 
Collections  in  Libraries  in  the  United  States 
(1912).  with  I.  G.  Mudge. 

JOECNSTON,  WiLUAH  Preston  (1831-99). 
An  American  educator,  son  of  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston.  He  was  bom  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
was  educated  at  Centre  College,  at  Gteoraetown, 
Ey.,  and  at  Yale  (1862),  and  was  admftted  to 
the  Kratocky  bar  in  1^.  He  was  ctHuniia- 
■ioned  as  major  in  the  Confederate  army  in 
1861,  served  as  Jefferson  Davis's  aid-de^np, 
and  was  captured  with  him.  In  1867  he  was 
chosra  professor  of  history  and  literature  in 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  became  presi- 
dent of  Louisiana  State  University  in  1880, 
and  first  president  of  Tulane  in  1884.  He  was 
a  n^ient  of  the  Smlthawian  Institution.  He 
wrote  a  valuable  L^e  of  Albert  Sidney  John- 
ston (1877) ;  several  volumes  of  verse;  a  gen- 
ealogy of  the  Johnstons;  The  Prototype  of 
Bamlet  (1890) .  

JOHNSTON  CITY.  A  mty  in  Williamson 
Co.,  111.,  5  miles  north  of  Marion,  on  the  Illi* 
nois  Central  and  the  Chicago  and  Eastern 
niinois  railroads  (Map:  Hlinois,  G  10).  It 
is  in  a  productive  coal,  fruit,  and  grain  coun- 
try, and  has  17  coal  mines  within  a  radius  of 
4  miles.   Pop..  1900^  787;  1010;  8248. 

JOKNVTONB.    A  manufacturing  town  and 

£}lice  buigh  in  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  on  the 
lack  Cart,  11  miles  west  of  Glasgow  (Map: 
Scotland,  D  4).  It  has  large  manufactories 
of  paper,  shoes,  iron,  brass,  machinery,  and 
textiles.  Elderslie,  the  traditional  birthplace 
of  Wallace,  is  a  mile  to  the  east.  Pop^  1901, 
ll,165j^l9Il,  12,045. 

JOBBnSTOWN.  A  dty  and  the  oounfy  seat 
of  Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y.,  60  miles  by  rail  nortii- 
west  of  Albany,  on  Cayadutta  Creek,  and  on 
the  Fonda,  Johnstown,  and  Gloversville  Rail* 
road  (Map:  New  York,  F  4).  It  was  settled 
about  1760,  was  named,  in  1771,  after  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson  (whose  mansion,  erected  in  1761- 
62,  is  still  standing),  was  incotporated  as  a 
viUage  in  1808,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in 
1895.  It  was  the  scene  of  many  important 
councils  with  the  Indians,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1781  a  small  American  force  under  Col.  lAuinns 
Willett  defeated  here  a  small  Brit^h  force 
under  Major  Boss,  the  latter  losing  about  60 
in  killed,  wounded,  or  captured.  Besides  John- 
son Hall,  there  are  two  buildings  of  historic 
interest — the  courthouse  and  the  jail,  both 
built  in  1772.  A  puhlic-Ifbrary  building  has 
been  presented  to  the  city  by  Andrew  Caraegie, 
and  there  is  an  old  ladies'  home.  Johnstown 
haa  extensive  mannfaetures  of  alorea  and  mit- 
tens, leather,  knit  underwear,  baseballs,  glove- 
makers'  tools,  gelatin,  fur  ooats,  shirts,  etc. 
As  provided  under  the  original  Aty  charter, 
the  govemment  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected 
every  two  years,  who  appoints  the  chief  of 
police  and  chief  of  fire  department  and  a  uni- 
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oaineral  council,  of  which  the  executive  is  » 
member.  The  school  and  water  boards  are  in- 
dependently elected  hj  the  people.  The  city 
owns  its  water  works.  Pop.,  1900,  10,130; 
IfllO,  10,447;  1914  (U.  S.  est.),  10,582.  Con- 
sult Frotbingham,  History  of  Fulton  County 
(Syracuse,  1882). 

JOHNSTOWN.  A  dty  in  Cambria  Co.,  Pa., 
78  miles  east  of  Pitt8bnif;h,  on  tiie  Pennayl- 
T&nia  and  at  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  (Map:  Pennsyl- 
vania, D  7).  It  occupies,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  1300  feet,  an  area  of  7  square  miles, 
being  situated  in  the  irr^ular  and  narrow  val- 
ley formed  by  the  confluence  of  Stony  Credc 
and  the  Conemaugb  River.  Among  public  build- 
ings of  note  are  the  Conemanfh  Valley  Me- 
morial and  two  other  lioqiitals,  the  hifrib  school, 
Cam^e  library,  and  the  city  halL  There  are 
23  acres  of  public  parks,  and  Grand  View  Ceme- 
tery is  of  fecial  interest  as  the  burial  place 
of  800  unidentified  victims  of  the  disaatrous 
flood  of  1889.  The  city  is  well  known  as  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  iron  and  steel  industry, 
the  Cambria  Steel  Company  alone  employing 
some  22,000  men.  There  are  also  another  larae 
iron  and  steel  plant  here,  and  planing  milb, 
brickyards,  fire-clay-producta  worlcs,  breweries, 
fnrnitare  factories,  and  extensive  manufeetnres 
of  radiators.  Coal  is  mined  and  shipped  in 
large  quantities,  and  iron  ore,  fire  clay,  and 
limestone  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  Founded 
in  1791,  Johnstown  was  incorporated  in  1889 
and  adopted  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment in  1914.  On  Sfay  31,  1889,  as  a  result 
of  heavy  rains,  the  dam  across  tiie  Sooth  Fork, 
a  branch  of  we  Gonemaoffh  lUver,  12  miles 
directly  east  of  the  city,  oMt  more  than  18 
miles  along  the  stream  bed,  was  carried  away, 
thus  releasing  Conemaugb  Lake,  a  body  of 
water  2%  miles  long,  1%  miles  wide  at  its 
greatest  wid^,  and  in  many  places  as  much  as 
100  feet  deep.  The  valley  was  quickly  engulfed, 
Johnstown  and  surrounding  villages  were  sub- 
merged, 2236  lives  were  lost,  and  property 
worth,  according  to  some  estimates,  as  much 
as  $10,000,000  was  desbmed.  (See  Daks  aztd 
Sbsbvoibs.)  Aid  poured  in  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  fully  93,000,000  in  cash  and  ma- 
terial being  contributed,  and  the  diy  was 
quickly  rdbuilt  and  has  grown  steadiW.  P<H>., 
1900,  36,936;  1910,  66,482;  1914  (U.  S.  est.), 
64,642.   

JOHN  WABD,  PBXtACHER,  A  novel  by 
Margaret  Deland  (1888),  similar  in  character 
to  Robert  Elamere. 

JO'HOBB.  An  indepoident  native  state,  oc- 
cupying the  southern  extaremity  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  embracing  an  area  of  about  9000 
square  miles.  It  is  a  pr<^rm8ive  state  under  a 
sultan,  whose  foreign  relations  are  controlled 
by  Great  Britain.  The  revenue,  derived  chiefly 
from  customs  dues,  exceeds  the  expenditure  by 
about  $1,000,000.  The  chief  products  of  Johore 
are  rubber,  coffee,  pepper,  gambier,  {futta-percha, 
and  sago.    Pop.,  1912,  180.412,  chiefly  Moslems. 

JOIE  DE  VXVBE,  zhu«  de  vfi'vr*,  La  (Ft., 
The  Joy  of  Living).  A  sombre  romance  by 
Emile  Zola  (1884). 

JOIONEAUX,  zhwa'nyy,  Piebbb  (1815-92). 
A  French  journalist,  agronomist,  and  politician, 
born  at  Ruffey-l^-Beaune.  He  was  educated 
at  tiie  Parisian  Central  School  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures  and  entered  into  politfod  Jour- 
nalism in  oppotition  to  the  government  of  Louis 
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Philippe  as  an  editor  of  the  /oMmal  du  PeupU, 
For  his  connection  with  L'Homme  hibref  he  was 
put  in  jail  for  four  years  (1838-12)  and  thus 
gained  the  material  for  Lea  pri»on*  de  Pari* 
(1841).  Joigneaux  became  a  member  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  and  edited  the  FeuiUe  du 
Village  (1849-61),  but  was  banished  to  Bdfpum 
(1851-69)  and  on  his  return  occupied  himscU 
with  writing,  chiefly  upon  agricultural  subjects. 
In  1871  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly, 
holding  his  seat  until  1889,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate.  His  books  include:  Hit* 
toire  aneodotique  dea  profesaiona  en  Framtm 
(1843) ;  Lea  payeana  sous  la  royaut4  (1860-61) ; 
Diotionnaire  ^agriculture  pratique  (1835) ; 
L' Agriculture  dans  la  Cantpine  (1859);  L&- 
ffumea  et  fruits  (1860);  Oonaeila  it  la  jemne 
fermMre  { 1861 ) ;  Culture  de  la  vigne  et  fs^rioo- 
tton  dea  vine  en  Belgique  (1862) ;  PiactovUwe 
et  evXture  dea  eaux  (1864);  Vouvellea  lettrea 
aum  payaana  (1871) ;  Lea  epMm&ridea  Joigneaum 
( 1878 ) ;  MonograpMe  de  la  commune  de  Ruffeg- 
lia-Beaune  (1888). 

JOIN^EB  (Fr.  joindre,  OF.  joindre,  juindre, 
from  Lat.  jungere,  to  join;  connected  with  Gk. 
{miyp^^ai,  eeugnynai,  Skt.  yuj,  to  join,  and  ulti- 
mately with  OCImrch  Slav,  igo,  Lith.  jinguat 
Goth,  juk,  OHG.  joh,  Ger.  Jooh,  AS.  geoo,  Eng. 
yoke).  In  pleading  and  practice,  the  joining  or 
uniting  together  of  parties,  issues,  or  causes  of 
action  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  eonvenioit 
and  complete  determination  of  an  entire  matter 
in  controversy  in  a  single  action. 

To  entitle  persons  to  be  joined  as  parties 

Elaintiff  or  defendant  in  an  action,  there  must 
e  some  privity  or  mutuality  of  interest  be- 
tween them  in  respect  to  the  claim  or  defense. 
The  joining  of  causes  of  action  in  one  suit  is 
pCTmltted  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  to 
save  multiplicity  of  actions.  The  chief  req[nisite 
is  that  they  shall  be  of  the  same  general  nature 
and  not  be  inconsistent. 

The  phrase  t'otmier  of  issue  is  also  empl<^ed 
to  denote  the  final  phase  in  the  process  of  plMd* 
ing,  when  tiie  matter  or  matters  In  diq»nte  be- 
tween  the  parties  to  an  action  have  heea  sifted 
out  from  their  aUc^tions  and  admisuons  and 
dearly  defined.-  The  parties  are  tiien  said  to 
"be  at  issue."  See  Action;  Ibbde;  Plbadimq; 
Pbactice. 

JOIN'EBT.  The  art  of  joining  or  framiiw 
tf^^her  the  wooden  interior  finishmgs  of  build- 
ings, such  as  the  doors,  windows,  shutters, 
stairs,  etc.  It  Is,  however,  usuaDv  confined  to 
dadoes,  door  trims,  and  cabinetwonc.  The  term 
la  becoming  obsolete.   See  BmLDiNG;  Gabhict- 

WmtK;  CABFEmST. 

JOINT  (OF.  joint,  joinot,  from  Lat.  jttmetua, 
joint,  fran  jungere,  to  join;  connected  with  Gk. 
fttryciwu,  eeugnynai,  Skt.  yuf,  to  join,  and  ulti- 
mately with  Eng.  yoke),  or  Abticolation.  In 
anatomy,  the  connection  existing  between  any 
of  the  denser  component  parts  of  the  skeleton, 
whether  bone  or  cartiU^  The  stnictores 
which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  more 
complex  joints  are  bone,  ligsment,  cartilage, 
fibrocartilage,  and  synovial  membrane.  Bon^  is 
the  fundamental  part  of  all  joints.  Ligamait 
is  very  generally  the  bond  of  union  between  bony 
s^pnents.  Cartilage  (either  articular,  costal, 
or  membraniform)  is  found  as  a  layer  between 
surfaces  or  an  incrustation  upon  the  <n>poeing 
ends  of  bones  or  as  an  extension  of  a  bone  to 
reacA  s  given  point.  FibroeartilagB  is  ritber 
diqKised  about  the  dreumferenee  of  an  arUenlar 
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OKrXty  in  order  to  deepen  it  or  ia  oonneotive  w 
separative.  Synovial  membranes,  when  articu- 
lar, exist  as  thin  sacs  containing  a  littie  fluid 
wherewith  the  joints  are  lubricated  from  their 
position  between  the  opposing  bones.  Joints 
vary  in  their  degree  of  motion.  They  are  ar- 
ranged in  three  classes:  1.  Synarthrtm*,  or 
immovable  joint,  of  which  there  are  three  varie- 
ties. 2.  Ampkiarthnma,  or  joint  of  limited 
motioi,  also  called  "erfnchondrosis,"  or  "qrm> 
physis,**  of  which  there  are  three  tTpes.  3. 
marthrotU,  or  freely  movable  joint,  of  which 
tiiere  are  three  varieties. 

Synarthrosis  is  divided  into:  (a)  Sntura,  in 
which  there  is  a  union  of  bone  by  a  series  of 
processes  and  indentations  which  fit  closely  to- 
gether. There  are  three  types  of  sutura,  viz., 
Butura  dentata,  where  the  indentations  are  large 
and  extensive,  as  in  the  joints  between  the 
parietal  bones  of  the  ainul;  sntnra  serrata, 
where  the  dovetailing  is  smaller  and  more 
lar,  as  in  the  suture  between  the  frontal  bones 
in  youth;  sutura  limbosa,  where  Uere  are 
beveled  margins  and  dentated  processes,  as  in 
the  joint  between  the  frontal  bone  and  the 
parietal;  harmonia,  in  which  there  is  a  mere 
coaptation  of  two  rough  bony  surfaces,  as  be- 
tween the  two  halves  of  the  upper  jsw;  and 
squamosa,  formed  by  thin,  beveled  marginB 
overlapping  each  otiier,  as  in  the  sqnamoparietal 
suture.  (6)  Schindylesis,  in  which  a  thin  plate 
of  bone  is  inserted  into  a  cleft,  as  where  tiie 
rostrum  of  the  sphenoid  articulates  witii  the 
vomer,  (o)  Gomphoais,  in  which  a  bone  is  im- 
planted firmly  into  a  socket  of  another  bcme, 
as  where  the  teeth  are  inserted  into  the  alveolar 
processes  of  the  jaw. 

The  three  mam  varieties  of  diarthrosis  are: 
(o)  Enarthroeis,  or  hall-and-soeket  joint,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  the 

glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula;  (ft)  Arthrodia, 
leluding  all  articulations  of  flat  or  nearly  flat 
surfaces,  as  in  the  joint  between  the  acromion 
process  of  the  scapula  and  the  clavicle;  and 
(o)  Qinglymus,  or  hinge  joint,  as  in  the  articu- 
lation of  the  bones  of  tbe  knee,  elbow,  and 
ankle.  The  Joints  admittimr  of  angular,  lateral, 
or  rotary  motion  are  all  called  ginglymus. 
Some  anatomists  call  articolatlon  tiwt  admits 
of  rotary  motion  diarthroris  rotatorlus. 

Amphiarthroeis  inelad^  synchondrosis,  or 
union  by  cartilage,  syndesmoBis,  or  union  by 
ligament,  and  syssarcosis,  or  union  by  muscular 
tissue.  As  an  example  of  synchondrosis,  the 
union  between  the  two  bones  of  the  pelvis,  in 
front,  is  excellent.  This  is  generally  termed  the 
symphysis  pubis.  Joints  admit  of  the  follow- 
ing varieties  of  motion:  flexion,  extension,  ad- 
duction, abduction,  rotation,  cireumdnction,  and 
gliding  movement.  The  hinge  joints  and  ball- 
and-socket  joints  are  most  usefid  in  securing 
flexion  and  extension;  the  ball-and-socket  joints 
in  securing  adduction,  abduction,  circumduc- 
tion, and  rotation;  while  arthrodial Joints  alone 
secure  gliding  movement.  Consult  Cimningham, 
Teaitbook  of  Anatomy  (New  York,  1813). 

JOINT.  In  mechanics  and  building,  a  device 
for,  or  method  of,  attaching  together  two  or 
more  pieces  of  a  machine  or  str;iictare;  also  the 

Slace  of  such  union.  Joints  are  movable  or 
xed.  To  the  first  class  belong  the  hinge  (q.v.), 
pivot,  and  swivel,  the  compass  joint  and  rule 
joint,  the  knee  or  toggle  joint,  ball-and-socket 
and  universal  joint,  all  of  which  permit  a  par- 
tial rotati<m  in  one  or  more  directions  of  one 
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of  the  members.    A  swivel  is  a  link  with  a 

stem  pivoted  into  a  ring  or  seat;  a  rule  joint 
and  compass  joint  are  desigoed  to  secure  great 
rigidity  of  rotation  in  the  plane  of  the  two 
members,  tbe  first  by  multiple  small  knuckles 
and  a  long  pin,  tlie  second  by  a  short  pin  and 
broad,  fiat  knuckles. 

Pipes  are  joined  end  to  end  in  various  ways: 
by  flawes  bolted  together  (flange  joint),  by 
the  insertion  of  the  tapered  end  of  one  into 
the  flared  bore  of  tbe  other,  by  screw-threaded 
couplings  and  unions,  by  wiped  joints  of  melted 
solder  (for  lead  pipes  only),  and,  where  the 
direction  of  the  pipes  changes  at  the  joint,  by 
one-eighth  turns,  quarter  turns,  etc.  A  tee  joins 
two  pipes  in  a  line  to  a  third  at  right  angles. 

In  carpentry  a  butt  joint,  or  abutment  joint, 
is  one  where  the  end  of  one  piece  abuts  against 
the  end  or  side  of  another;  a  mitre  joint  unites 
two  pieces  at  an  aiwle,  tim  ends  being  cut  to 
meet  in  a  plane  which  bisects  tiiat  angle.  When 
a  round  or  square  projection  (tenon)  on  the 
end  of  one  piece  flts  into  a  correeponding  hole 
(mortise)  in  the  other,  the  joint  is  a  mortise 
and  tenon.  When  one-half  the  thickness  of  each 
piece  la  cut  away  so  that  at  their  junction  the 
two  pieces  are  flush,  they  are  said  to  be  halved 
into  each  other.  A  halved  joint  between  two 
piecA  in  the  same  stra^;ht  line  is  a  lap  joint. 
If  the  meeting  surfaces  are  cnt  to  a  slight  angle 
with  the  axis  of  the  timbers  and  provided  with 
projections  or  serrations  that  engage  into  each 
other,  they  form  a  scarf  joint,  whidi  is  generally 
locked  a  wedge  or  key.  In  masoni7,  in 
floor  laying,  and  in  lathing,  to  break  Joints 
is  to  arrange  the  vertical  or  the  end  joints  so 
that  no  two  (or  in  lathing  no  more  thaa  five  or 
six)  in  ctmseentive  cotmee  shall  be  in  a  oon- 
tinnons  line. 

In  steel  construction,  columns,  beams,  ete., 
are  secured  at  the  joints  either  by  flshplatea, 
angles,  or  specially  shaped  pieces,  riveted  to 
each  of  the  meeting  pieces,  or,  in  the  case  of 
bridge  trusses  and  roof  trusses,  sometimes  by 
pin  joints.  SeeBuiLDiNo;  Cabpenibt;  Masonbt. 

JOINT  ASVENTUBE,  ENTESPBISE,  or 
TBASE.  A  phrase  sometimes  applied  to  a 
business  undertaking  by  two  or  more  persons, 
in  the  nature  of  a  partnership,  but  iniieh  is 
limited  to  a  single  transaction  or  set  of  trans- 
actions. The  expression  is  more  commonly  used, 
however,  of  joint  undertakings  in  which  tiie 
essential  element  of  partnership — a  business 
carried  on  in  common  with  a  view  to  proflt — is 
wanting.  An  example  of  this  use  is  afforded  by 
an  agreement  between  the  owner  of  an  invention 
and  another  to  take  out  a  patent  in  their  joint 
names  and  sell  the  right  to  use  it,  dividing  the 

Eroflts.  Such  persons  are  not  carrying  on  a 
nsiness,  hot  are  engaged  in  a  joint  adventure. 
Pooling  arrangements  between  competitors  in 
business  are  ordinarily  joint  enterprises  and 
not  partnerships.  Each  competitor  remains  solo 
owner  and  manager  of  his  separate  business, 
while  all  are  jointly  interested  in  the  pool  made 
up  of  their  various  earnings.  Consult  tbe 
authorities  referred  to  under  Pabtnkbship; 

GONTBACT. 

JOINT  TXiLy  or  Ouphaiophldteis.  An 
acute  infectious  disease  of  newborn  animal^ 

principally  colts  and  calves,  occurring  in  the 
flrst  few  days  of  life  and  not  later  than  the  first 
four  weeks.  The  symptoms  consist  in  swelling 
of  one  or  more  joints  and  of  the  navel.  Tbe 
animals  are  stiff  and  lie  down  tbe  greater  part 
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of  the  time.  High  fever  and  rapid  pulse  and 
breathing  are  characteristic.  The  disease  arises 
from  infecUon  in  Uie  navel  at  the  time  of  birth 
or  Boon  after,  and  a  purulent  discharge  fnnn 
the  navel  is  seen  in  all  advanced  casea  The 
infection  spreads  through  the  umbilical  vein, 
and  absoesses  may  ultlirately  be  formed  in  the 
mnsdes  near  the  navel  or  even  in  the  lungs  and 
liver.  The  majority  of  such  cases  aid  in  death. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  disease 
the  stables  should  be  kept  clean  and  the  navel 
should  be  treated  with  an  antiseptic  solution  im- 
mediately after  birth.  Swollen  joints  may  be 
daily  painted  witili  tincture  of  iodine;  internal 
doses  of  quinine  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  three 
times  a  day  sometimes  give  good  results.  Con- 
sult F.  Hutyra  and  J.  luur^.  Special  Pathology 
and  TherapeuUm  of  the  JMsMtas  of  Dommtic 
Ai^maia,  voL  i  (Chicago,  1012),  and  B.  W. 
Hoare,  A.  Byattm  of  yetenmary  MedioiHe,  voL  i 

(ib.,1913).   

JOINT  LIABITilTY.  A  mutual  or  common 
responsibility  of  two  or  more  persons  for  some 
act  or  duty,  which  so  binds  them  all  that  one 
cannot  be  held  or  released  without  the  others. 
It  is  the  direct  opposite  of  "several  liability,** 
where  ui  individual  is  bomid  personally,  ine- 
speetive  of  his  relaldaiB  to  others.  Persons  more 
tntfoenl^  become  jointly  and  severally  liable  on 
a  bond  or  oUier  obligation.  In  such  cases  the 
obligee  or  owner  of  toe  bond  or  obligation  can 
sue  eith«r  separately  or  both  together  at  his 
option.  Where  judgment  is  recovered  f^inst 
persons  jointly,  and  not  severally,  liable,  the 
judgment  creditor  can  levy  execution  against  the 
aoods  of  either  or  boUi  of  them  at  ms  option, 
but  can  have  only  <me  satisfaetion.  In  rither 
of  the  above  eases,  if  the  judgment  is  satisfied 
out  of  the  goods  of  one,  that  one  is  entitled  to 
eontribution  (q.v.)  from  the  other,  i.e.,  to  be 
reimbursed  the  proportionate  share  the  other 
should  have  paid;  and  this  right  he  can  enforce 
I7  action. 

At  common  law  the  death  of  one  jcdnt  obligw 
terminated  his  liability,  and  the  surviTor  or  sur- 
vivors continued  solely  liable;  but  this  rule  la 
now  changed  in  most  jurisdictions  by  statutet 
and  the  estate  of  the  deceased  is  liable  for  hia 
share.  In  the  absence  of  statutes  to  the  contrary 
the  discharge  of  one  penon  jointly  liable  by 
operation  of  law,  as  by  banlmiptcy,  does  not 
release  the  others  even  for  tilie  proportionate 
share  of  the  bankrupt-   See  Cowtbaot;  Bond. 

JOINT  OWNEBSHTP.  A  goieral  ezpres- 
d(m  for  the  ownership  by  two  or  more  persons, 
in  common,  of  one  and  the  same  piece  of  prop- 
erty. The  ownership  of  any  prmertj,  real  or 
personal,  may  be  thus  shared.  The  expression  is 
not  of  precise  le^l  signification,  but  is  gen- 
erally employed  to  include  such  various  forms 
irf  common  ownership  as  joint  tenancy,  tenancy 
bi  common,  parcenary,  and  tenancy  by  entireties, 
and  sranetimes,  also,  the  ownership  of  property 
partaerahips  and  unincorporated  joint-stow 
associations.  These  differ  greatly  in  their  ebv- 
acteristics  and  in  the  nature  of  the  ri|^tB  whidi 
they  confer,  but  they  all  have  the  comnron  char- 
acteristic that  each  individual  owner's  interest 
is  an  undivided  share  of  the  entire  property  af- 
fected and  not  a  definite  part  or  parcel  of  the 
whole.  The  various  forms  of  joint  ownership  are 
considered  under  their  appropriate  tittos.  See 
also  OwTTPISHlP ;  Pbopebtt. 

JOINTS.  A  name  given  to  the  divisional 
planes  which  b«verse  roefcs,  separating  them 
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into  irregular  prismatio  bkwfcs.  All  consolidated 
strata,  whether  of  igneous  or  sedimentary  char- 
acter, are  broken  by  joints,  althongh  some  varia- 
tions are  observable  depending  upon  the  differ- 
ent rock  materials.  In  sedimentary  rocks  the 
joints  are  usually  arranged  in  two  series  that 
intersect  each  other  at  a  lUs^  an^e  and  are  ap> 
proxiinately  perpendicular  to  the  oedding  planes. 
When  the  strata  are  inclined,  one  series  in  most 
cases  trends  with  the  dip,  while  the  other  fol- 
lows the  direction  of  the  strike,  thus  giving  rise 
to  the  clsssificaticot  of  dip  joints  and  strike 
joints.  In  igneous  rocks  there  is  a  wider  range 
in  the  number  and  direction  of  Uie  joint  planes. 
Oranito  and  other  coarse-grained  rocks  of  igne- 
ous nature  are  often  traversed  by  two  sets  of 
perpendicular  joints  lorming  columns  and  by  a 
tiiird  set  interseettng  the  ouier  two  and  arnen- 
lating  the  eohimns  into,  segments.  The  finer 
crystalline  masses  such  as  basalt  exhibit  a  great 
number  of  joints  so  arranged  as  to  form  oom- 
plex  polygonal  prisms  of  remarkable  r^ularity. 
This  IS  well  shown  in  the  illustrations  of  Fingal's 
Cave  <see  Statfa)  and  Giant's  Causeway  (q.v.). 
Jointing  is  of  great  assistance  to  quarrying  op- 
erations ;  the  rock  is  readily  ronoved  in  Uocl^ 
which  could  be  obtained  fay  sawing  or  blastbw 
only  with  dit&eulty.  The  oanse  of  feints  to  varf- 
ously  explained  as  the  result  m  contraetiaa 
of  rooks  upon  cooling  or  drying,  of  earth- 
quake shodu,  and  of  eompreeaion  starains.  See 
Oboloqt. 

JOINTS,  CoicPABATivB  AnATOirr  or.  Arooi^ 
invertebrate  animals  there  are  many  cases  of 
articulation  which  indicate  the  presence  of 
joints,  hut  th^  are  mostly  ctmflned  to  that  type 
whidi  is  eharactericed  by  the  presence  of  jointed 
appendages,  the  arthrtniods.  Among  the  worms 
we  find  nothing  to  which  the  word  "joint"  can 
properly  be  applied,  the  relati<»  of  the  sneoes- 
sive  s^rmento  to  each  other  not  justifying  the 
term.  It  is  even  open  to  question  whether  the 
relationship  of  the  segments  in  the  arms  of  cri- 
noids  and  brittte  stars  is  such  that  the  word 
"joint"  on^t  to  be  used.  The  joints  an  goi- 
erally  very  simple,  ccmsisting  merely  of  the  eoo- 
neenbg  m  successive  skeletal  pleoes  by  strips  oi 
cranenive  tissue  or  muscle.  In  crinotds  we  find 
a  very  peculiar  joint,  the  syzygy,  which  occurs 
at  more  or  less  r^nlar  intervals  thron^out  the 
lenirth  of  t^e  arm  and  may  also  occur  in  the 
staUc  A  syzygy  has  been  defined  as  a  joint  in 
which  the  two  skeletal  pieces  "are  closely  and 
immovably  fitted  together,  thonrii  titey  ean  be 
separated  by  alkaliea."  If  the  union  is  sUU  mors 
complete,  so  that  alkalies  will  not  separate  the 
pieces,  the  result  is  called  ankylosis.  In  sea 
urchins  we  find  excellent  examples  of  true  joints, 
in  the  attachment  of  the  spines  to  the  test  by 
means  of  ball-and-socket  jointo,  the  base  of  the 
spine  being  hollowed  out  to  fit  smoothly  over  a 
polished  tubercle  and  held  in  poaitirai  by  a  band 
of  musGiUar  and  oonneettve  tisane.  Althoarii 
the  Bj^nes  of  many  starfishes  show  omaiderabls 
mobiuty,  there  is  seldom  any  wdl-maAed  joint 
The  onty  example  of  joints  among  mollosks 
would  seem  to  be  in  the  connection  between  the 
eight  pieces  of  the  chiton's  shell  or  in  the  hinge 
of  a  bivalve  diell,  but  these  are  hardly  worthy 
the  designation.  Among  arthropods  (insects, 
arachnoids,  and  crustaceans)  joints  abound,  for 
not  only  are  the  antennn  and  feet  jointed  M>* 
pendages,  but  even  the  mouth  puts  and  the 
wings  work  upon  joints.  In  aU  these  cases^ 
however,  there  are  no  skeletal  ossicles,  the  seg- 
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mento  being  merely  sections  of  tlie  uniformly  in- 
eloeing  exMkeletoit,  witii  the  muscle  or  oonnee- 
tive  tisBue  strands  vithin  themselves.  The 
freedom  of  movement  is  rendered  possible  by  the 
marked  thinning  of  the  ezoskeleton  at  the  joints 
into  a  delicate,  flexible  membrane,  while  muscles 
pass  from  each  joint  into  the  next  one. 

Among  vertebrates  the  various  joints  are  of 
the  same  general  structure  and  plaii  as  in  man, 
nrying  with  the  degree  of  ossification  and  the 
eomplMuty  of  the  o^;ans  ewoemed. 

JOINTS^  DiBKASis  or  THE.  Attelnpts  have 
been  made  to  classify  these  diseases  according  to 
the  anatomical  condition,  as  diseases  of  the  car- 
tilage {ohondritia) ,  the  articular  capsule  (syno- 
viti9),  or  of  the  bone  (oateitia) ;  but  practically 
the  surgeon  views  inflammation  of  the  joint  as  a 
whole,  and  uses  the  term  arthriti*  oftener  than 
the  o^rs.  Diseases  of  the  joints  are  caused  by 
eold,  injurieSf  gont,  syphiliBi  tabMxsle  necrosis, 
or  eariee.  Water  on  nie  knee  is  the  popidw 
name  for  chronic  synovitis  of  the  knee  joint,  in 
which  there  is  an  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  tyno- 
vial  cavity.  White  swelling  ia  the  popular  name 
for  tubercular  arthritis.  Dislocation  may  fol- 
low some  joint  diseases ;  suppuratitm  may  accom- 
pany some;  while  in  outer  cases  aldheeions 
growing  in  the  joints  may  cause  fibrous  anky- 
bsis,  or  stiffetted  jcnnt,  or  in  still  other  cases 
deluded  articular  cmds  of  bones  may  join  to- 
|(etfaer  forming  bony  ankylosis  with  permanent 
immovable  joint.  Rest  is  the  first  treatment  for 
a  diseased  joint,  pain  being  a  danger  signal  that 
oounterindicates  activity.  Hot  and  cold  affu- 
sions to  the  joint,  alternately,  with  evaporatinjg 
lotions,  are  useful  in  some  cases;  but  oomestic 
treatment  of  a  joint,  in  ignonmce  of  the  condi- 
tioiiB,  is  always  hazardous.  Even  in  the  hands 
of  competent  surgeons  many  joint  diseases  are 
very  slow  in  resolving.   See  KincB  Joint  ;  As* 

IHBITIS;   OOUT;   RKBCHATISU;  STNOVITIS. 

JOZNT-STOOK  OOUPAinr,  or  ASSOCIA- 
TION.  An  asBociatitm  of  individuals  who  unite 
to  carry  on  business  for  gain,  each  taking  and 
holding  shares  in  tiie  conmion  stock.  At  com- 
mon law  it  is  a  partnership  (q.v.)  and  is  subject 
to  the  ndes  of  partnership  law,  and  especially 
to  Uie  rule  which  binds  each  partner  individu- 
allr  to  liaUlity  for  the  debts  of  the  firm.  It 
dlnns  from  the  ordinary  partnership,  however* 
in  three  important  respects:  1.  Its  capital  stock 
is  divided  into  transmissible  shares;  i.e.,  any 
shardiolder  can  sell  his  shares  to  a  third  person, 
who  becomes  at  once  a  member  of  the  associa- 
tion, without  the  assent  of  the  seller's  partners. 
2.  The  death  of  a  shareholder  does  not  dissolve 
the  company.  3.  The  conduct  of  a  joint-stock 
company's  business  is  always  limited  to  a  few 
persons.  A  shareholder  has,  as  such,  no  implied 
authority  to  act  for  the  company.  In  order  to 
bind  it  he  most  be  designateo  as  a  manager,  or 
in  some  other  way  receive  authority  to  act  for  it. 

At  present,  both  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States,  joint-stock  companies  are  generally  organ- 
ized under  statutory  provisions.  The  tendency 
of  such  statutes  is  to  assimilate  these  companies 
to  corporations,  without  reaJly  transforming 
them  into  artificial  persons.  In  England  legis- 
lation has  gone  further  in  this  direcnon  than  in 
the  United  States.  By  the  Ckimpanies  Act  of 
1862  (25  and  26  Vict.,  c.  89}  and  acts  amenda- 
tory thereof  it  is  provided  that  "any  seven  or 
more  persons  associated  for  any  lawful  purpose 
may,  by  subscribing  their  names  to  a  memoran- 
4ain  of  association,  and  otherwise  complying 
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with  the  requisition  of  the  act  in  respect  to  reg- 
istration, form  an  incorporated  conmai^  with 
or  without  limited  liability."  If  the  proposed 
company  is  to  be  an  association  of  limitea  lia- 
bili^,  the  word  "Limited"  must  be  added  to  its 
title.  Since  the  enactment  of  this  Ic^jfislation 
joint-stock  companies  have  multiplied  and  flmur- 
ished  remarkably  in  England. 

They  have  not  gained  equal  popularity  in  the 
United  States  partly  because  the  organisation  of 
corporations  under  general  laws  is  much  easier 
than  in  Oreat  Britain,  and  partly  because  of  Qm 
introduction  .of  limited  paixneruiips  during  the 
last  century.  While  State  l^slation  varies  in 
matters  of  detail,  it  generally  provides  for  the 
organization  of  joint-stock  companies  by  the  exe- 
cution of  certain  written  articles  of  association 
by  the  shareholders,  and  the  filing  of  these  ar> 
Udes  in  designated  public  c^ees.  Their  busi- 
ness is  managed  hy  directors  and  vOem  dofy 
elected  and  announced.  Actions  may  be  main- 
tinned  Iqr  the  company  in  tiie  name  of  some 
designated  vttker  or  offliwrs  and  against  the  com- 
pany in  such  name.  When  a  judgment  is  ob- 
tained against  the  company  in  a  suit  of  this 
kind,  execution  is  issued  against  the  company's 
property,  and  not  against  the  officer  named  as 
tiie  representative  of  the  company,  nor  against 
the  property  of  sharebidders.  Oftentimes  the 
company  is  allowed  to  sue  its  members,  as 
though  they  were  strangers.  Bnt,  as  a  mlc^ 
the  partnership  liability  of  each  shardiolder 
for  all  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  cwn- 
p«ny  has  not  been  modified  by  our  legisla- 
tion. They  may  be  dissolved  ay  the  mutual 
consoit  of  all  the  shareholders,  as  in  the  case 
of  an  ordinary  partnership,  or  by  a  decree  of  a 
court  in  a  proper  proceeding  brouglht  for  that 
purpose.  Consult]  Llndley,  The  Law  of  Com- 
jNMMaa  (Lmdon,  1889) ;  Hiurrell  and  E^e,  Lata 
of  Joimt  Stock  Comptmtea  (lb.,  1898)  *,  Birdacmr 
y«w  York  Statutes,  title  "Joint  Stock  Associa- 
tion^* (New  York,  1901);  Heinrich  Lomnits, 
Die  eyatentatieche  Bearheihmff  der  Ver6pent- 
lichungen  von  Aktiengeeellechaften  (Leipzig, 
1908);  W.  R  Scott,  The  Oonatitution  and  m- 
nanoe  of  Bngliah,  Soottieh,  and  Irish  Joint-Stook 
Compamea  to  1720,  vols,  i-iii  (Cambridge,  1910- 
12). 

JfJXJStT  TENAVOT.  A  form  of  common 
ownership  of  real  or  personal  property,  in  which 
each  owner  is  emceived  of  as  owning  the  whole 
as  well  as  an  undivided  and  proportional  share 
of  the  property.  This  is  described  by  the  quaint 
and  untrsjislatable  expression  that  the  owner- 
ship is  per  my  et  per  tout.  It  is  of  a  cnriously 
limited  character  and  can  exist  only  when  there 
is  a  unity  of  interest,  time,  titie,  and  possossion; 
i.e.,  when  the  owners  have  identical  interests, 
accruing  one  and  the  same  conv^ance,  com- 
mendng  at  <me  and  the  same  time,  and  held  by 
one  and  the  same  undivided  possession.  They 
must  all  hold  upon  one  and  the  same  oonditicma 
in  every  respecx,  each  of  them  being  r^^arded 
as  having  possession  of  every  parcel  and  of  the 
whole  estate,  not  indeed  for  every  purpose,  Imt 
in  respect  of  tenure  and  snrvivorBlup.  For  the 
purpose  of  alienation  each  joint  tcmant  has  a 
right  only  to  his  undivided  relative  share  of  the 
property,  and  the  purchaser  of  such  right  does 
not  succeed  to  the  position  of  the  seller  as  a  joint 
tenant,  but  becomes  a  tenant  in  common  with 
the  survivors  of  the  joint  tenancy  who  have  not 
alienated  their  shares.  If  there  are  two  tenants, 
eadi  may  diq}oee  of  an  undivided  half;  if  fonr^ 
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an  undiTided  quarter,  and  so  on;  but  the  pur- 
chaser cannot  enter  upon  the  exclusive  posses- 
slon  of  his  share,  for  the  estate  must  remain 
undivided,  subject  to  an  entirety  of  interest  on. 
the  part  of  each  of  the  remaining  joint  tenants, 
and  to  what  is  called  the  principle  of  survivor- 
ship, by  which  is  meant  the  >  right  of  the  last 
survivor  to  the  whole  property.  In  other  words, 
when  one  of  several  joint  tenants  dies,  his  share 
passes  to  the  survtvora,  and  so  on  until  the  last 
survivor  takes  the  whole  interest,  whatever  it 
may  be,  and  upon  his  death  it  will  pass  to  his 
heirs.  This  ri^t  of  survivorship — or  jus  acores- 
cen^  as  it  is  called — ^is  the  principal  and  char- 
acteristic incident  of  a  joint  tenancy. 

An  estate  in  joint  tenancy  cannot  arise  by  de- 
scent or  operation  of  law,  but  only -by  purchase 
or  acquisition,  as  a  grant,  a  devise,  or  a  dis- 
seisin. In  America  such  tttioncy  is  compara- 
tive^ uncommon,  the  law  presuming  nothing  in 
its  favor,  but  Inclining  rather  towards  tenancy 
in  common,  which  excludes  the  principle  of  sur- 
vivorship and  impli^  that  the  estate  may  be 
divided  and  each  tenant  take  his  proportionate 
share.  By  the  common  law,  indeed,  any  convey- 
ance to  two  or  more  persons  witiiout  qualifica- 
tion was  presumed  to  be  in  joint  tenancy;  but 
1^  statute  in  many  American  States  this  pre- 
sumption has  been  rerersed,  and  such  a  oonvciy* 
ance  dedared  to  be  a  twaney  In  common  unless 
the  deed  creating  it  contains  an  express  state- 
ment to  the  contrary.  An  exception  is,  however, 
generaJIy  made  in  favor  of  conveyances  to  exec- 
utors or  trustees,  which  are  still  deemed  to  be 
in  joint  tenant^.  Joint  tenants  are  r^arded  in 
law  as  a  single  owner  as  respects  third  parties, 
and  they  must  therefore  all  be  joined  in  any 
suits  that  oonoran  their  ioint  estate.  Possession 
by  one  tenant  is  deemed  tiie  possession  of  all, 
and  a  conveyance  to  one  a  conveyance  to  aU. 
Consult:  James  Kent,  Commentary  on  American 
Law  (14th  ed.,  4  vols.,  Boston,  1896) ;  Sir  Wil- 
liam Blackstone,  Commentaries  (4th  ed.,  2  vols., 
Chicago,  1899);  Tiffany,  The  Modem  Law  of 
Real  Property  (St.  Paul,  1003).  See  EimBETTT, 
Tbhaitot  bt;  Joint  Ownkbshif;  Couifon,  Tkk- 
AHOY  m;  Pakcewabt. 

JOrinrUKE  (OF.,  Ft.  jointure,  from  Lat. 
junotura,  a  joining,  from  jungere,  to  join).  A 
settlement  made  on  a  wife  or  on  the  husband 
and  wife  jointly,  to  be  taken  by  her  in  lien  of 
dower  (q.v.)  if  she  survive  her  husband.  It 
arose  during  the  period  of  English  history  when 
the  dower  right  of  the  married  woman  was  in 
abeyance  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  practice 
<ii  etittweyittg  lands  to  the  use  of  persons  who 
were  not  the  le^l  owners.  (See  Doweb.)  Join- 
ture derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  conveyance  to  the  husband  and  wife  as  joint 
tenants  «iUi  the  benefit  of  survivor^ip.  When 
the  Statute  of  Uses  (27  Hen.  VIII,  c.  10)  trans- 
ferred the  l^^l  title  in  lands  to  all  who  bad 
tiie  use  or  beneficial  ownership,  its  immediate 
effect  was  to  revive  the  dower  right  of  the  wife 
in  all  such  lands.  As  this  would  have  resulted 
in  ^ving  her  a  double  prorisiott,  the  same  stat- 
ute compelled  her  to  choose  between  her  join- 
ture and  her  dower.  She  could  not  have  both. 
In  this  form  the  jointure  has  survived  in  Eng- 
land and  in  many  of  the  United  States,  though 
the  practice  of  settling  a  jointure  upon  married 
women  is  less  common  in  America  than  in 
England. 

The  expreesitm  sQuitoMe  joiniure  is  applied  to 
a  similar  provision  made  for  the  wife  under  cir- 


enmstanees  which  do  not  entitle  her  to  legal 
jointure  as  described  above.  It  is,  in  effect,  an 
extension  of  the  doctrine  of  jointure  effected 
from  motives  of  humanity  and  justice  by  courts 
of  equity.  Equitable  jointure  does  not  require 
so  many  formaliUes  as  l^al  jointure,  but  in  a 
court  of  equity  any  provision  made  for  the  wife 
before  the  marriage,  and  then  assented  to  and 
accepted  by  her  as  a  jointure,  may  effectually 
bar  her  dower.  In  that  court  proof  of  her  as- 
sent given  before  the  marriage  obviates  the  ne- 
cessity of  showing  that  the  formalities  prescribed 
by  the  Statute  of  Jointures  have  been  complied 
with.  If  she  be  a  minor,  such  assent  may  be 
properly  given  by  herself  and  her  guardian  or 
parent.  If  tiie  jointure,  whether  legal  or  equi- 
table in  its  nature,  be  not  settled  uptm  the  wife 
until  after  tiie  marriage,  it  is  no  further  binding 
upon  her  than  that  she  must  elect  at  the  hus- 
band's death  to  take  it  in  lieu  of  dower  or  to 
take  her  dower.  In  some  of  the  United  States 
she  is  required  b^  statute  to  make  such  election 
witiiin  a  prescribed  time — usually  one  year — 
after  the  husband's  death,  or,  if  she  do  not  so 
elect,  she  is  conclusively  presumed  to  have  ac- 
cepted the  jointure.  In  some  States  also  Ic^ 
jointure  is  abolished,  and  only  such  as  is  equi- 
table, i.e.,  made  with  her  consent  before  marriage, 
can  abscdutely  bar  her  dower.  Substantially  &e 
same  causes  may  operate  to  bar  jointure  as  those 
which  may  defeat  dower;  but  at  law  a  wife  does 
not  lose  her  jointure,  as  she  would  her  dower, 
by  eloping  and  living  in  adultery,  since  it  is  not 
a  mere  incident  of  Uie  marriage  relation,  but  Is 
an  interest  in  land,  vested  in  the  woman  as  her 
sole  and  separate  property.  Consult  Sir  William 
BlackstOTC,  Commentariea  on  the  Lawt  of  Eng- 
land (4th  ed.,  2  vols.,  Chicago,  1800).  See 
Dowm;_HuBBain>  avd  Win;  Mabbuok. 

JOnnyWOBM.  Anv  of  several  hymenopter* 
Otts  insects  of  the  family  Cholcidida  and  genus 
l8o$oma,  and  particularly  the  wheat  jointworra 
{laoaoma  trittei)  and  the  jointworm  of  barley 
(Isoufma  hordm) .  The  jointworms,  althou^ 
belonging  to  a  family  of  parasitic  insects,  are 
true  gall  makers,  and  their  larvn  moke  oblong 
swellings  or  enlargements  in  the  stons  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  other  small  grains  or  grasses.  Hie 
galls  are  commonly  found  at  or  near  the  joints 
and  more  frequattly  in  the  second  joint.  The 
adult  insects  are  small,  black,  four-mnged  flies, 
avera^ng  about  %  of  an  inch  in  len^h.  The 
galls  usually  occur  in  groups  of  three  or  four  or 
more,  distorting  and  greatly  weakening  the  steuL 
About  40  species  are  known  in  the  United  States. 
The  best  remedy  consists  in  burning  the  stubble 
after  harvest.   Cf.  Gaix  Insbcts. 

JOINVIIXB,  shwftn'vel',  Ftt&ngaiB  FtaU' 
NAifD  if'OaAASB,  Pbincb  db  (1818-1000).  Third 
son  of  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  France  (1830- 
48).  He  was  bom  at  Nemlly,  Aug.  14,  1818, 
was  educated  at  the  naval  school  at  Brest,  and 
was  made  a  naval  lieutenant  in  1838.  In  1840 
he  commanded  the  frigate  La  Belle  Poule,  which 
bore  the  body  of  Napoleon  from  St.  Helena  to 
France.  In  1843,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  he  married 
Francesco,  sister  of  the  Brazilian  Emperw, 
Pedro  II.  In  the  same  year  he  was  made  tear 
admiral.  In  1844,  in  the  war  with  Morocco,  he 
commanded  the  French  squadron  at  the  bom- 
bardment of  Tangier  and  the  taking  of  Mogtdor 
and  was  made  a  vice  admiral.  With  the  other 
members  of  the  royal  family,  he  took  refuge  in 
England  after  the  revolution  of  1848.  In  1861, 
with  his  son,  the  Due  de  Penthiivr^  and 
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nephews,  tlie  Comte  de  Paria  and  the  Due  de 
Cbarires,  he  went  to  the  United  Statea,  where 
they  joined  the  staff  of  General  McGlellan.  The 
course  of  France  in  Mexico,  however,  made 
Frenchmen  unpopular,  and  the  Prince  returned 
to  Knglnnd  in  1862.  In  1870  he  returned  to 
France  and,  being  forbidden  to  remain  in  the 
country,  served  under  the  name  of  Colonel  Ln- 
therod  in  the  fl^tioff  abont  Orltena.  He  was 
arrested  by  order  of  (iambetta,  confined  five  days 
in  the  fortress  of  Mans,  and  then  sent  to  Eng- 
land. Being  relieved  of  his  political  disabilities, 
he  entered  the  Assembly  as  a  Deputy  from 
Hante-Marne  in  1871.  He  retired  from  public 
life  in  1876  because  of  growing  deafness  and 
was  again  sent  into  exile  by  the  Law  of  1886 
against  the  royalist  families.  He  returned  to 
I^ce  In  1895  and  died  June  16,  1900.  He  was 
a  man  of  conriderable  and  varied  talent,  a  ca- 
pable military  and  naval  officer,  and  a  writer 
of  ability.  Most  of  his  essays  in  the  Revue  de* 
Deua  JUondea  appeared  in  book  form  as  Eaaais 
gur  la  marine  frangaise:  L'Eacadre  de  la  MMv- 
terran^e  (Paris,  1853)  and  Etudee  aur  la  ma- 
rine et  r^ta  de  guerre  {1859;  2d  ed.,  1870). 
He  also  published  a  book  on  his  experiences  in 
the  Civil  War,  ha  guerre  ^Am^rique,  oampagne 
du  PoUmao  (1872).  Of  Interest  especially  as 
to  the  French  revolution  of  1848  are  Ms  reool- 
lecttons  published  in  1894  under  the  iMle  VieucB 
touvenira,  1818  d  1848. 

jormmxE,  juh,  sibb  db  ( 1224-1317). 

A  great  French  chronicler,  hereditary  seneschal 
of  Champagne,  and  Governor  thereof  daring  the 
minority  of  Jeanne  de  Navarre,  at  whose  request 
he  wrote  or  completed  his  Histoire  de  Saint 
Louia,  He  was  of  a  family  illustrious  in  the 
■e^id,  third,  and  fifth  crusades.  Reared  at  the 
literary  court  of  Thlbant  of  Champagne,  he  was 
alr«tdy  married  and  father  of  two  children  when 
at  24  he  joined  at  Cyprus  Louia  IX  on  his  first 
( the  Egyptian )  crusade  ( September,  1248 ) . 
Joinville  was  wounded  at  Msinsurah  In  1250  and 
taken  prisoner,  but  after  a  month  he  was  ran- 
somed. He  remained  in  Egypt  and  Syria  till 
1264.  The  experience  satisfied  him,  and  he  de- 
clined to  acccHupany  fba  King  on  his  crusade  to 
TnniB  in  1267.  In  1283  Philip  III  made  him 
Ckwemor  of  Champagne.  His  Biatoire,  though 
.made  at  the  request  of  Jeanne,  then  Queen,  was 

E resented  four  years  after  her  death  (1309)  to 
er  son,  the  future  Louis  X.  There  is  a  letter 
of  1315  in  which  Joinville,  then  over  90,  offers  to 
join  that  King  in  a  campaign  against  Flanders. 
He  died  on  Christmas  Eve,  1317.  At  Saint- 
Jean  d'Acre  Joinville  wrote  his  CVedo  ( 1261 ) ,  a 
sort  of  eommoitary  on  the  Creed,  and  he  recast 
it  in  1287.  He  waa  also  fond  of  annotating  au- 
tographically  the  papers  of  his  chancellery;  and 
it  is  now  thought,  contrary  to  earlier  opinion, 
th^t  the  kernel  of  his  Biatoire  consists,  not  of 
the  recoIlecti<»is  of  an  old  man,  but  of  notes 
taken  during  the  Egyptian  crusade  or  of  per- 
sonal memoirs  written  probably  soon  after  1272. 
To  these  memoirs,  retouched  and  expanded,  the 
anecdotal  history  of  the  already  venerated  King 
was  added  by  the  aged  Joinville  at  royal  re- 
quest, probably  in  1306.  In  tile  later  parts  there 
are  traces  of  senility;  the  monoirs  are  the  work 
of  a  keen  observer  and  a  bom  narrator.  Here, 
says  Langlois,  Joinville  reveals  himself  funda- 
mentally good,  straightforward,  cautious,  filled 
with  an  ideal  of  duty,  brave  though  not  fond  of 
blows,  careful  of  his  interests  and  his  ease,  a 
jealous  conserver  of  traditioUt  with  just  a  tnuse 


of  aristocratic  pride  and  personal  vanity,  but 
yet  full  of  good  sense,  ^od  humor,  and  dry  wit. 
If  Joinville  had  not  written,  the  classic,  popular 
figure  of  St.  Louis  would  not  be  what  it  is,  and 
there  would  be  something  lacking  in  the  history 
of  France.  Yet  there  are  but  these  manuscript 
oopiee  of  the  Hiatobrer  which  for  two  centuries 
seems  to  have  been  quite  forgotten.  The  works 
of  Joinville  were  first  edited  by  Antoine  de  Risux 
in  1547,  and  best  by  Natalis  de  Wailly  in  Je<M 
de  Jointfille:  Hiatotre  de  Baint  Louia,  Credo  et 
Lettre  A  Louis  with  a  modernised  venion 
(Paris.  1874). 

Bibliography.  Jules  Ffiriel,  Jean,  Biro  de 
Joinville,  B6n6ciial  de  Champagne  (Chatmumt, 
1863) ;  Carton  Paris,  in  his  Litt6rature  frangaiae 
au  moyen  Age  (Paris,  1893) ;  Delaborde.  Jean  da 
Joinville  et  lea  Beigneura  de  Joinville  (lb., 
1894);  and  Gaston  Paris  in  RomMia  (ib., 
1894) ;  Fitzjamea  Stephen,  Bora  Babbatioa 
(London,  1891;  English  trans,  by  F.  T.  Marriala, 
lb.,  1908);  Memoira  o/  the  Lord  of  Joino^ 
(new  Eng.  versicm  by  E.  Wedgwood,  New  Toik, 
1906). 

J6KAI,  yO^M,  Mausus  (Hung.  M6r)  (1826- 
1904).  A  famous  Hungarian  writer  of  fiction, 
born  at  Komom  (Komflrom)  Feb.  19,  1825.  At 
Pflpa  he  made  the  acouaintance  of  Pet6fi  (q.v.), 
with  whom  he  entered  into  a  lasting  friendship, 
the  two  being  the  leaders  of  the  young  Nation- 
alist party  during  the  revolutionary  days  of 
1848.  On  March  15  they  fought  for  tiie  "twelve 
articles"  (freedom  of  the  press,  etc.).  Though 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1846,  he  never  took  up 
law  practice,  but  devoted  himself  to  literaiy 
pursuits.  As  early  as  1842  he  composed  his  first 
drama,  A  Zaidd  fi4  {The  Jmo  Bo^f),  and  pub- 
lished in  1846  hia  first  nord,  BitiOimaooh 
(Working  Days),  which  at  once  became  popular. 
In  1847  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  weekly 
Bletk4pek  {Pieturea  from  Life),  which  molded 
public  opini<Hi  and  guided  the  minds  during  those 
days  of  social  ferment.  Two  volumes  of  his 
tales,  Vadon  virigaii  ( WUdemetft  Flowera),  ap- 
peared during  the  same  year  and  attracted  gen- 
eral attention  to  the  rising  author.  After  the 
revolution  was  crushed  ouC  he  was  bnpiiamed 
at  ViUgoa  (in  1849),  whence  after  many  hair- 
breadth escapes  he  was  safely  brought  to  Pest 
by  his  devoted  young  wife,  later  the  famous 
tragic  actress  Rosa  Xaborfalvy.  These  trou- 
blous days  he  described  in  his  Forradalmi  4a 
caatak^ek  (1849,  Revolutionary  Battle  Pio- 
turea ) ,  followed  by  a  series  of  novels  dealing  with 
the  history  of  Hungary.  Of  these  works  the  fol- 
lowing are  best  known:  Brdtly  arany  kora 
(1851 ;  trans,  by  Nfsbet  Bain  as  The  Golden  .Bra 
of  Tranaylvania) ;  A  kit  azarvu  ember  (1862, 
Tha  Tvoo-Eomed  Man) ;  TGrSk  vH&g  Magyar- 
ortzigon  (1862;  Eng.  trans..  The  7*urM  in  J?un- 
gary) ;  Bgy  magyar  ndb6b  {An  Bungarian  Na- 
bob), one  of  hia  best  novels,  describing  the  life 
of  wealthy  Hungarians,  "who  lived  like  little  po- 
tentates in  prerevolutionary  times";  its  sequel, 
Kirpdthy  Zolt&n  (1854,  The  Carpathian  Sul- 
tan), full  of  pathos  and  humor;  A  kiaeitni  ember 
fiat  {The  Bona  of  a  Beartleaa  Man) ;  P<aitikai 
divatok  {PoKticeA  Faahiona) ;  MSgia  mosog  a 
fdld  (1866,  And  Yet  the  Earth  Monea)  ;  Ag 
fdldeaAr  {The  New  Landlord,  trans,  by  A.  Pat- 
terson, London,  1805),  admittedly  his  master- 
piece as  regards  form  and  structure;  A  jtfoS 
az&zad  reg^ye  (1874,  The  Romance  of  the 
Neat  Century) ;  A  ma  (1881,  Our  Daya) ;  Fekete 
gy4mdntok  {Black  Diamonda,  trana.  into  Eng- 
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Hsh)  ;  Mire  megvinHlUnk  [WlMi  ire  are  GrovAng 
Old  for);  Bzerelem  bolondjai  (Love's  FooU) ; 
Vinoaen  Srdag  (There  is  "So  Devil,  trans.,  New 
York,  1891) ;  Rik6ogyfiv  (The  Son  of  Rdkoaiy) ; 
Az  arany  ember  (T\e  Man  of  Gold,  trana.  as 
A  Modam  Midaa,  New  York,  1888);  K^azer 
k«ttS  nSgy  (rtctce  Tvoo  i»  Four) ;  A  Tmgert- 
eema  IMffV  (1800,  Eye*  Like  the  Sea).  Of 
his  munerons  dramas,  King  Kolomdn  (1866), 
MmdUu  Binieter  (1866),  George  D&ua  (1868), 
The  Martyre  of  Bzigetv&r  (1859),  and  Milton 
(1878)  met  with  the  greatest  favor.  J^lbX'b 
Bittory  of  Hungary  (1884)  is  held  in  high  re- 

gute.  From  1858  till  18B1  he  was  contributor 
>  and  editor  of  the  leading  humorous  weekly, 
VBt6k6s  (Comet),  at  Budapest;  founded  the 
political  daily  Bon  (Fatherland)  in  1863,  and 
MCflune  editor  in  chief  d  Nemzet  {The  Hatitm) 
in  1894. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Hungarian  Academy  in 
1868,  became  a  member  of  the  Kisfaludy  Society 
in  I860,  and  was  president  of  the  PetAn  Sociely 
after  1878.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
literary  activity  was  celebrated  throughout  Hun- 
gary in  1894,  and  an  Edition  de  luxe  of  his 
works  was  issued  in  100  volumes;  this  edition  is. 
however,  fu  from  including  all  Jdkai's  literary 
productions.  A  supporter  of  Tisza,  J6kai  was 
many  times  reelected  to  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  until  January,  1897,  when 
he  was  called  by  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  to  the 
House  of  Magnates. 

Alert  and  keen  to  what  was  going  on  in  the 
world,  he  reflected  in  his  methods  ihe  various 
literary  currents  prevailing  in  European  litera- 
ture. Thus,  avowedly  a  pupil  of  the  French  Ro- 
manticists, particularly  Victor  Hugo  and  Alex- 
andre Dumas,  at  the  banning  of  his  litemiy 
career,  he  became  a  strong  champion  of  the  Reu- 
istic  school  during  the  last  two  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Written  in  a  rich  and  racy 
language,  vivid  in  fancy,  rich  in  humor,  absorb- 
ing in  plot,  his  works  are  often  open  to  criti- 
cism owing  to  the  special  nature  of  his  gifts 
and  the  rather  crude  p^hology  of  his  heroes; 
but  his  writings  present  a  splendid  panorama 
of  the  political  and  social  Ufa  oi  Hungary,  par- 
tienlarfy  during  the  nineteenth  oentary,  and 
more  espedslly  the  period  of  his  country's  re- 
genOTation  (1826-48),  the  revolution,  and  the 
epoch  of  reaction.  Consult  L.  N6vy,  M.  J6kai 
(Budapest,  1894) ;  R.  N.  Bain,  "Maurus  JOkai," 
in  the  Monthly  Revieto,  vol.  iv  (Ijondon,  1901) ; 
Temperley,  "J6kai  and  the  Historical  Novel," 
in  uie  Contemporary  Review^  vol.  Ixxzvi  (ib., 
1904);  Emile  Horn,  "Maurice  J6kai,"  in  U 
Camett  vol.  xix  (I^uls,  1904) ;  M.  KMman, 
J6kai  Mdr  Elete  6a  kora,  part  i  (Budapest. 
1907). 

JOKJAXASTA,  jdk'j&-kftr't&,  or  Djooja- 
XABTA.  The  capital  of  a  native  vassal  state  on 
the  island  of  Java,  Dutch  East  Indies,  pleasantly 
situated  a  short  distance  from  the  south  coast, 
260  miles  by  rail  east-southeast  of  Batavia 
(Mapi  East  ^dies,  D  7).  It  is  »  regularly 
built  and  fortified  town,  and  the  seat  of  the 
native  Sultan  and  of  the  Dutch  Resident.  Pop., 
1900,  72,235;  1905,  79,667.  In  the  vicinity  is 
a  magnificent  water  palace,  constructed  about 
1750.  Ita  paradise  gardens  and  beautiful  lakes 
with  luxurious  water  chambers  were  the  resort 
of  the  former  sultans  in  their  leisure  hours.  It 
is  now  decayed  and  visited  only  by  tourists. 

JOKTAN  (Hdh  To^fdn).  Aooording  to  Gen. 
z.  26-^0,  son  of  Eher,  a  descendant  of  ££fflD,  and 
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progenitor  of  the  older  Arabian  tribes.  In  the 
tradition  of  the  Arabs,  Joktan  is  identified  with 
Eahtan,  the  ancestor  of  the  South  Arabian  clans. 
The  traditi(»i8  are  not  thought  to  have  historical 
value.   

JOOiA,  or  VEX/LVT.  Negroes  along  the 
Oambia  River,  on  the  ^reme  west  coMt  of 
Africa.  Tb»y  belong  to  the  Mande,  Mamiitignn, 
or  Mandenke  linguuUo  group.  Thcgr  an  tnm 
ncf^roea,  tall  (07  inches  in  stature),  di^ieho- 
cephalic,  and  not  at  all  attractive.  Botit  sexes 
wear  littie  or  no  clothing.  They  are  the  prin- 
cipal tribe  in  the  region  and  have  imposed  their 
dialect  upon  other  Mandlngan  tribes  in  the 
neighborhood.  In  some  locations  they  are  spoken 
of  as  gentle,  frank,  and  honest;  in  others  tiiey 
are  said  to  be  cruel  and  always  lit  war  witii  tiieir 
neighbors.  In  their  own  oonntry  there  is  ndther 
law  nor  govemmoit,  nor  any  formality  in  mar- 
riage. Consult  Madrolla,  Sn  Ouin^e  (Parl^ 
1805).   See  also  Mandingo. 

JCyiilBA.   A  river  of  Africa.   See  NiOB. 

JOLIBOIS,  zh616'bw&',  Ciaudb  Eiou  (1813 
-?).  A  French  archaeologist,  bom  in  Chau- 
nont-en-Bassigny  and  educated  there.  In  1846 
he  was  made  professor  of  history  in  the  Colmar 
I^ceum,  but  waa  dismissed  four  years  later  on 
account  of  his  pc^tieal  views,  whidi  faivolved 
him  in  furtiier  trouble  throu^  the  promulga- 
tion of  them  in  his  newspaper,  Le  lUpublioain 
du  Rhin,  which  was  suppressed.    He  was  im- 

Erisoned  (1851-53),  upon  bis  release  took  up 
is  abode  in  Paris,  and  in  1859  was  made  ar- 
chivist of  the  Department  of  Tarn,  where  he 
gained  medals  and  honors  for  the  literary  work 
diae  in  eonneetion  thovwith.  His  pnblleations 
indnde:  a  translation  of  Chromquee  d« 
de  Langree  (1843) ;  L'Eietoire  de  la  viOe  de 
JUfthel  (1846) ;  VEiatoire  <Ie  la  viUe  de  OMau- 
mont  (1866) ;  La  roue  de  fortune  (1867),  which 
is  the  translation  of  the  fourteentll-oentary 
genealogical  romance;  La  Haute-Mame  aactetme 
et  moderne  ( 1861 ) ;  L'Hiatoire  dee  conauJe  de  la 
ville  ^Albi  (186S) ;  Albi  au  moyen  ige  (1871) ; 
D4vaetation  de  VAlhigeoie  par  lee  oomfognome 
de  Montluo  (1872). 

TOXIBT.  A  city  and  the  oonnty  aeat  of  Will 
Co.,  IlL,  37  miles  by  rail  sonthwest  of  Cbi< 
eago,  on  the  Des  Plaines  River  and  the  Hlinois 
and  Michigan  Canal,  and  on  the  Chicago  and 
Alton,  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe,  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific,  the  El^n,  Jf»- 
liet,  and  Eastern,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and 
Gary,  the  Chicago,  Ottawa,  and  Peoria,  and  the 
Michigan  Central  railroads  (Map:  Illinois,  H 
2).  Four  miles  tnm  the  is  tiie  new  lUl- 
nois  State  Penitentiary,  oovering  4000  acres, 
and  tiiere  ue  a  public  libraiy,  St.  .Toseph's  and 
Silver  Cross  hospitals,  the  Illinois  Steel  Com* 
patty's  Athemeum,  a  clubhouse  for  working  men, 
and  St.  Francis  and  St.  Mary  academiea.  Xhe 
township  high  school,  which  cost  about  9260,000, 
is  a  large  building,  splendidly  equipped.  The 
city  ocmtains  also  Bush  uid  Ddlwood  paries. 
Industrial  interests  are  represented  by  plants  of 
tiie  Illinois  Steel  Company,  American  Sted  and 
Wire  Company,  and  the  American  Sheet  sjid  Tin 
Plate  Company,  and  by  stove  and  boiler  works, 
machine  shops,  agricultural-implement  works, 
engine,  match,  box,  pottery,  bri<^  and  chemical 
factoriee,  etc.  Several  of  the  largest  limeet<HK 
quarries  in  the  United  States  are  here.  The 
manufacturing  is  lai^^y  promoted  by  power 
from  the  rivw  and  canal.  Joliet  is  governed 
by  the  commisdon  form  of  govenunoit^  with  a 
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nuijor  and  four  oominiBBioners,  elected  every 
four  yeara.  The  town,  named  after  the  famous 
flxploTer,  was  settled  about  1881  and  was  organ- 
ized as  a  city  in  1B08.  It  owns  the  water  worin. 
Pop..  1900.  20,3S3;  1910,  84^70;  1914  (U.  8. 
est),  30,934. 

TOZilBT,  zh^'ly&^  Chasles  (1832-1910).  A 
French  joumsliat  and  author.  He  was  bom  at 
Saint'Hippolyte-aur-le-Doubs  in  the  Department 
of  Doubs  and  was  educated  at  the  College  of 
Charfcres  and  the  Lyceum  of  Versailles.  In  1854 
he  entered  the  dvil  serrioe.  He  varied  his 
facial  labors  by  dilettante  jonmaliam  and  in 
1869  published  h'E»prit  de  Diderot.   His  ana- 

S&mmatie  pseudonym,  J.  Telio,  became  well 
own,  and  in  1864  he  abandoned  his  facial 
position  and  thenceforward  devoted  himself  to 
journalism  and  miscellaneous  literature.  His 
early  successes  were  Le  ronton  4e  deua  feune» 
marMt(1866)and  ifodmioiseUe  OMrubmam). 
His  Auoe  was  enhanced  during  the  Framw-Qer- 
man  War  <  1870-71),  and  subsequently,  by  his 
novels  treating  of  incidents  during  that  turbu- 
lent period.  Among  the  more  important  of 
these  are;  Lee  romant  patriotiquea  (1871);  L« 
train  des  mwia  (1872);  Troia  vMana  (1872); 
La  foire  aua  ohagrint  (1873).  His  later  works 
include:  Oarmagnol  (1876);  La  viphre  (1880), 
a  study  of  a  woman ;  Lt  crime  du  pont  d«  Ohatou 
( 1882) ;  Le  mideoin  des  dames  ( 188S) ;  Violette 
(1890),  portrwing  the  miseries  and  splendors 
of  an  actress;  Nouveawa  jmm  ^nprit  (1892). 

JOLIET^  Loms  (1646-1700).  An  explorer 
of  the  Missiesippi  valley.  He  was  a  Canadian  by 
birth  and  was  educated  for  the  priesthood  in  the 
Jesuits'  Coll^  at  Quebec.  His  inclination  drew 
him  towards  the  woods,  and  he  soon  became 
known  as  a  voyageur.  In  1669  he  went  with  a 
party  to  search  for  copper  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Superior  and  to  discover  a  more  direet 
routs  from  the  upper  lakes  to  Montreal.  "Ba 
peneb>ated  as  far  west  as  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  In 
1672  Joliet  was  selected  by '  Frontenac,  then 
newly  appointed  Governor  of  Canada,  to  explore 
the  course  of  the  Mississippi,  which  was  sup- 
posed  to  flow  into  the  "Sea"  of  California.  In 
December  he  reached  Mackinaw,  where  he  found 
Marquette  (q.v.),  and  remained  during  the 
winter.  The  vt^age  of  exploration  was  ocmtin- 
ned  in  the  foUowOig  May.  Seven  men  in  two 
birch-bark  canoes  ascended  the  Fox  River, 
crossed  the  portage  to  the  Wisconsin,  and,  sail- 
ing down  that  stream,  on  June  17  entered  the 
Mississippi,  which  they  descended  as  far  as  the 
Arkansas  River.  Satisfied  that  the  Mississippi 
flowed  into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  and  not  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  they  returned  to  Quebec  by  way 
of  the  Hlinoia  Rivn  and  I^ke  Michigan.  Jo- 
liefs  canoe  had  been  overset  in  the  Laehine 
Rapids,  and  all  his  maps  and  papers  lost,  but 
from  memory  he  drew  a  map  of  the  discoveries 
he  had  made,  of  which  a  facsimile  is  given  in 
Winsor's  Jiarrative  and  Gritioal  Eiatory,  vol.  iv, 
pp.  208,  210.  He  was  presented  with  the  iiland 
of  Anticosti  and  built  a  fort  there.  In  1693  he 
was  appointed  Royal  Hydrographer  and  in  1697 
was  granted  the  seigniory  of  Joliet,  south  of 
Quebec,  which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his 
descendants.  Consult:  Sbea,  Ditoovcry  and  Em- 
ploration  of  the  Missitnppi  Vallej/  (New  Yoric, 
1852 ) ;  Parkman,  ha  Salle,  or  the  Di$covery  of 
the  Great  Weat  (Boston,  1879);  Oagnon,  Louia 
Jolliet  (Quebec,  1902)  ;  and  for  a  consideratitm 
of  the  first  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  Winsor, 
Cartier  to  Frontenac  (Boston,  1894). 
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JOLIBETB,  Bh6-h«f .  The  capital  of  Jolietta 
Co.,  Qud>ee,  tax  L'Assmnption  River,  36  mllss 
north  by  east  of  Monteeal,  on  the  Canadian 
NorthOTn  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  railways 
(Map:  Quebec,  E  4).  It  has  a  Roman  CathoUo 
cathedral,  a  classical  college,  academies  for  boys 
and  girls,  a  hospital,  and  two  orphan  asylums. 
Among  its  manufacturing  establishmenHi  are 
saw,  lumber,  and  grist  mills,  a  biscuit  factory, 
five  tobacco  factories,  two  woolen  mills,  a  chem- 
ical factonr,  two  paper  mills,  a  sash  and  door 
factory,  a  brewery,  and  steel  and  iron  foundries. 
Pop.,  1901,  4220;  1911,  6346. 

JOLIN,  y6-len',  Johan  Kbistofer  ( 1818- 
84).  A  Swedish  dramatist  bom  in  Stockholm. 
From  1846  to  1868  he  was  an  actor  in  the 
Stockholm  Theatre  and  during  the  latter  part 
of  this  time  was  reader  and  director  of  the  dra- 
matic school.  He  adapted  and  translated  a 
number  of  plays,  besides  writtuf  several  himself, 
such  as  the  dramas  MMer  Smith  ( 1847) ,  Bam- 
hiubamen  (1849),  and  MjSlnarfrSken  (1866) 
and  the  comedies  En  man  af  verld  ooh  en  man 
af  v&rde  (1846),  Min  hustru  vill  ha  roligt 
(1868),  and  Sm&landaPetter  (1883),  noted  for 
their  wit,  vivacity,  and  clever  stagecraft.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  Home  novels  and  sketches 
and  a  prize  poem  (1846).  His  complete  works 
were  published  in  three  series,  the  first  in  1872- 
81,  six  volumes;  tiie  second  in  1882-83,  five  vol- 
umes; and  the- third  in  1888. 

JOLINE,  j6-lSn',  Adbuh  Homun  (1860- 
1912).  An  American  lawyer  and  writer,  bom  at 
Ossining,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  from  Princeton 
University  in  1870,  rtudied  at  Columbia  Law 
School,  and  was  a  member  successively  of  vari- 
ous law  firms.  He  became  a  leader  at  the  bar 
in  questions  relating  to  railroad  litigation, 
trusts,  mortgages,  and  reoi^anisaUons,  served 
as  general  counsel  and  director  of  many  railroad 
and  other  corporate  interests,  and  was  receiver 
of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company  of 
New  York  City.  Joline  attracted  attoition  just 
preriouB  to  the  presidential  campaign  of  1912 
by  the  publication  of  a  letter  received  hj  him 
from  Woodrow  Wilson  in  1905,  in  which  Wilson 
had  said,  "Would  that  we  could  do  something 
at  once  dignified  and  effective  to  knock  Mr. 
Bryan  into  a  ooeked  hat."  An  enthusiastic 
bone  and  aut<^raph  eolleetor,  Joline  published; 
Meditations  of  an  Autograph  Collector  (1902) ; 
Divertions  of  a  Book  Lover  (1903)  i  A.t  the  Li- 
brary Table  (1910);  Bdgehill  Eaaaya  (1911); 
Ramblea  in  Autograph  Land  (1913).  His  library 
and  autograph  collections  were  sold  at  aucticoi 
in  1914. 

JOLLT,  y6Fl6,  Fbieduoh  (1844-1904).  A 
German  phyneian,  bom  at  Heiddberg,  scm  of 
Philipp  v<m  Jolly.  He  studied  at  Munich  and 
QSttingen.  In  1871  he  became  privatdocent  at 
WOrzbnig,  and  in  1873  he  went  to  Strassbnrg 
as  professor  of  psychiatry  and  director  of  the 

Psychiatrical  clinic.  There  he  remained  until 
B90,  when  he  accepted  a  similar  position  at  the 
University  of  Berlin.  Among  his  publications 
are:  Berioht  fiber  die  Irrenahteiiung  dee  Juliua- 
spitdls  (1873);  Unterauohttngen  fiber  den  efofc- 
triechen  LeHmgewiderataMd  dee  meneehlichm 
KSrpera  (1884);  Veher  Irrtum  und  Irrtinn 
(1893).  For  several  years  after  1890  he  was 
editor  of  the  Arohiv  fUr  Paychiatrie  und  N erven- 
krankheiten,  and  his  later  writinra  were  largely 
in  collalmration.  Consult  Siewerling,  Zur  Erin- 
nerung  an  Friedrich  Jolly  (Berlin,  1904). 
JOLLTt  Julius  (1849-       ).    A  German 
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philologist  and  Sanskrit  seholar,  an  authority 
on  Hindu  jurisprudence,  Bon  of  Philipp  von 
Jolly.  Bom  at  Heidelbei^  and  educated  at 
Munich,  Berlin,  and  Leipzig,  he,  in  1872,  be- 
came docent  and,  five  years  later,  professor  of 
Sanskrit  and  comparative  philolosy  at  the  Uni- 
Toraity  of  Wlirzburg.  He  travded  two  years 
(1882-83)  in  India.  The  most  important  of 
his  works  are:  Em  Kapitel  vergMtAender  8y»- 
tarn  (1872) ;  GeBohiehte  dea  Jnfinttiv$  tm  Indo- 
germaniackm  (1873);  NartuUya  Dharmasaatra 
<1876) ;  The  Imtitutea  of  Vishnu  (1880;  vol.  vii 
of  8 acred  Books  of  tKe  East) ;  Tagore  Law 
Lectures  (188S) ;  A  History  of  the  Hindu  Lmo 
of  Partition,  Inheritance,  and  Adoption  (1885) ; 
Mamttikdsangraha  (1885-90);  Institutea  of 
NOradaamriti  (1865-86) ;  Matwva  Dharmaada^ 
(1887) ;  Minor  Law  Booka  (1889;  vol.  zxxiU  of 
Sacred  Booka  of  the  Boat).  To  the  Orundriaa 
der  Indoariaohm  PKUologie  he  contributed  the 
sections  Recht  und  Sitte  (1890)  and  Indiaohe 
Mediein  ( 1901 ) .  His  biography  of  Georg  BUhler 
appeared  in  1899. 

JOLLYf  Philipp  von  (1809-84).  A  German 
physicist.  He  was  bom  at  Mannheim  and 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg,  Vienna, 
and  Berlin.  He  became  e<miiected  with  the 
Universify  of  Heidelberg  in  1834,  as  privat- 
docent,  and  in  1839  was  appointed  professor, 
serving  until  1854,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
University  of  Munich.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
man^  pieces  of  useful  physical  apparatiis,  which, 
originally  designed  for  his  researches,  soon  found 
a  more  general  application.  Among  these  are 
the  air  thermometer,  the  Jolly  or  qtring  balance 
for  ■pedflo-gravilT  detraminatitnis,  the  copper 
eudiometor,  and  the  mercury  air  pump.  He 
also  studied  various  osmotic  phraiomena,  tie  ex- 
pansion of  gases,  and  the  mass  and  density  of 
the  earth.  He  was  the  author  of  Anleitung  zur 
Differential-  und  Integralrechnung  (1846),  Die 
Prindpien  der  Mechanik  (1852),  and  Die  Phyaik 
der  Molekularkrafte  (1857).  A  biography  by 
BOhm  was  published  at  Munich  in  1888. 

JOX/LT  BAt/ASOE.  A  pieoe  of  physical 
apparatus  used  in  determining  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  small  objects,  especially  minerals.  It  con- 
sists of  a  vertical  standard  from  the  upper  end 
of  which  is  suspended  a  spiral  spring  of  fine 
wire.  To  the  lower  end  of  this  Spring  are  at- 
tached small  pans,  in  each  of  which  consecu- 
tively is  placed  the  object  whose  specific  grav- 
ity is  to  be  determined.  A  scale — ^usually  a 
mirror  on  which  equal  divisions  are  etched — ^is 
placed  behind  the  spring,  and  the  positicm  of 
some  fixed  point,  such  as  a  bead,  is  noted  on  the 
scale.  The  object  is  tiien  placed  in  the  upper 
pan,  and  the  spring  being  «ctended,  the  fixed 
point  will  be  opposite  some  lower  divieion  on  the 
scale.  The  amount  that  the  spring  is  extended 
is  noted,  and  after  removing  the  object,  weights 
enough  to  produce  an  equal  extension  are  put 
in  its  place.  The  object  is  then  placed  in  the 
lower  pan,  which  is  immersed  in  a  vessel  of 
water,  and  as  the  bui^yant  effort  of  the  latter 
acts  on  the  object  the  amount  the  spring  is 
extended  is  dimmished  and  the  fixed  point  will 
be  opposite  some  higher  division  on  the  scale, 
which,  of  course,  is  noted.  Weights  are  then 
added  to  stretch  the  spring  the  some  amount. 
The  difference  between  the  weights  required  to 
stretch  the  spring  from  its  zero  point  to  where 
it  rests  when  the  Dody  is  weighed  in  the  air,  and 
the  amount  required  to  bring  it  to  tiie  position 
it  asBonMa  when  the  pan  and  body  are  in  the 


water,  divided  into  the  total  wd^^t,  givee  Vbm 
specific  gravity. 

The  usual  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  is  to 
have  two  pans,  the  lower  of  which  is  kept  sub- 
merged in  the  water  so  that  the  conditions  re- 
main constant  whether  the  body 
is  placed  in  the  upptf  or  lower 
pan.  The  etched  mirror  vsn- 
ally  employed  forms  an  admi- 
rable SMle,  inasmuch  as  it  en- 
ables the  observer  to  avoid  par- 
allax and  determine  accurately 
the  position  of  the  fixed  point, 
as  woen  the  bead  or  other  point 
on  the  spring  is  seen  with  the 
eye,  reflected  together  in  the 
mirror,  it  implies  that  the  eye, 
the  fixed  point,  and  the  scale 
divirfon  are  all  in  a  etr^ght 
line  perpendicular  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  mirror.  In  an  ac- 
curate determination  correc- 
tion should  be  made  for  the 
t^perature  of  the  water,  as  ex- 
plained under  Specific  Qur- 
ITT,  and  the  wire  which  car^ 
Ties  the  loww  pan  should  be 
as  fine  as  poBsible  to  diminate 
the  effects  of  capillarity  be* 
tween  the  water  and  the  wire. 

The  Jolly  balance  is  used 
mostly  for  rapid  determination 
of  specific  gravity,  of  such  ob- 
jects  as   mineralogical  speci- 
mens and  does  not  admit  of  as 
groit  preelsicn  as  an  analytical 
balance  arranged  for  Bpedfie- 
gravity  determinations.  The 
spring  must  be  suited  to  the 
weights  of  the  objects  which  are 
to  be  used,  so  that  the  exten- 
sions will  not  be  produced  over 
too  long  or  too  short  a  range 
of  scale.   In  the  latter  case  a 
ranall  error  of  obaemtitm  will 
jour  BUjjiea.    seriously  affect  the  result.  See 
Spboifio  <^yjtt. 
TOI/LT-BOAT'  {jolly,  from  Dan.  joUe,  Swed. 
julle,  Dutch  jol.  Eng.  yawl  -f  boat).    A  small 
boat  similar  to  a  working  dingy  (see  Boat), 
but  generally  smaller  and  broader.   It  is  of  cut- 
ter model,  witli  a  square  stem,  and  usually 
clinker-built.    The  term  is  now  little  used,  but 
a  boat  of  this  character  is  nearly  always  carried 
by  merchant  vessels. 
JOItO.   See  SuLU. 
J0Z.OF.    See  YoLor. 

JOX.Y,  zhiltr,  Hbkbi  (1830-  ).  A 
French  philosopher.  He  was  bom  at  Anxerre, 
studied  at  the  Eeole  Normale  Sup^eure,  and 
taught  at  Douai  until  1871,  and  then  at  Dijon, 
where  he  was  made  dean  in  1878.  He  was  assist- 
ant at  the  Sorbonne  (1881-83)  and  taught  for 
a  year  (1886-87)  at  tiie  Collj«e  de  France. 
After  the  suppression  of  his  chair  there  he  re* 
turned  to  Dijon.  In  1903  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  tiie  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sci- 
ences. His  works  include:  EUmenta  de  morale 
(1880);  Psychologic  oompar4e:  L'homtne  et 
Vanimal  (1877;  5th  ed.,  1911) ;  Paychologie  dea 
grands  hommes  (1883;  3d  ed.,  1912) ;  Le  crime 
(1888) ;  La  France  oriminaie  (1889) ;  Court  de 
phUoaophie  (9th  ed.,  1891) ;  BowUiame  chr4tiem 
(1892);  A  trovers  VEwrope  (1898);  Male- 
hranohe  (1901);  Bainte  Thereea  (1001;  Eng. 
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fnuis.,  1906) ;  De  la  oom^tion  de  ww  itutitu- 
<ioM  (1903)1  La  Belgigue  oriminelle  (1907); 
La  Boltande  aociale  ( 190^) ;  La  BittMe  politique 
et  sootale  { 1009 ) ;  ProbUmes  de  science  ori- 
nUnelie  (1910);  L'ltalie  coniemporaine  (1011); 
L'Bnfcmt  (1912);  Histoire  de  la  civUisation 
(1013). 

JOLY,  Jacques  CsiriNXAn-.  See  Cb^keau- 
J<H.T,  Jacques. 

JOLY^  ji/n,  John  <1857-  ).  An  Irish 
physinBt.  He  was  educated  st  Trinity  Coll^, 
Dublin,  vas  demonstrator  of  civil  ^gineering 
there  in  1882-91  and  of  experimental  phyBicB  in 
1893-07,  and  in  1897  became  profeeaor  of  geol- 
ogy and  mineralogy.  Joly  devised  a  diffusion 
photometer  known  oy  faia  name;  made  valuable 
experiments  in  the  early  nineties  on  color  pho- 
tography, perfecting  a  system  of  trichromatic 
ruled  screens  and  a  method  which  was  used 
(1807)  for  lantern  slides;  and  determined  with 
great  acenrat^  the  melting  points  of  many  min- 
erals, inventing  a  mddometer  for  this  purpose. 
He  estimated  the  age  of  the  earth  from  the  qtuui- 
ttty  of  sodium  in  uie  ocean.  Besides  many  oon- 
'Mbutions  to  the  Proceedings,  etc.,  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  the  Royal  Dublin  Sociciy,  he  wrote 
an  important  hovk  on  BadioaaUviijf  and  0eo^ 
ogy  (1909). 

JOLT  DE  LOTBnUfiBE,  sbAle'  de  IWhi'- 
nyta't  Sib  Hehbi  Gubtavb  (1820-1908).  A 
Canadian  statesman.  He  was  bom  at  Bpemay, 
France,  was  educated  in  Paris,  studied  law,  and 
was  called  to  the  Lower  Canada  bar  in  1856. 
He  practiced  hts  profession  in  the  ciiy  and  dis- 
trict of  Quebec.  Entering  politics,  he  was 
elected  a  Liberal  member  0?  the  Canada  L^ps- 
latire  Assembly  and  was  prominent  in  the  de- 
bates preceding  confederation,  which  he  op- 
posed, miUntaiiung  that  French-Canadian  rights 
would  not  be  adequately  protected.  After  con- 
federation he  became  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  also  of  the  Quebec  Provincial  As- 
sembly, retaining  his  seat  in  both  Houses  until 
the  abolition  of  dual  representation  in  1874. 
He  elected  to  remain  in  the  Quel)ec  Assembly, 
where  he  became  leader  of  the  Liberal  Opposi- 
tion. In  1878  he  became  Premier  of  Quebec  and 
pursued  a  vigorous  policy  of  retrenchment,  also 
striving  to  abolish  the  Provincial  Legislative 
Oouncu.  He  resigned  in  1879,  was  again  Oppo- 
sition leader  in  1870-83,  and  in  1885  retired 
from  public  life.  After  10  years  of  comparative 
political  inactivity  he  reentered  politics  in  1895 
and  actively  promoted  the  return  of  the  Liberals 
to  power  under  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in  1896. 
In  1897-1900  he  was  Minister  of  Inland  Rev- 
enue in  the  Laurier  administration  and  in  1900- 
06  Lieutenant  Oovemor  of  BritiaA  Columbia. 
He  was  made  K.C.M.O.  in  1896. 

JOXASD,  shA'mBr',  Edhb  Fbavqoib  (1777- 
1862).  A  French  EgyptolMfist,  bom  at  Vei^ 
saillea.  He  studied  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique 
and  accompanied  the  French  army  to  Egypt  in 
1798  as  a  member  of  the  scientific  commission. 
Returning  in  1802,  he  was  appointed  secretary 
to  tJie  commission,  and  in  tbis  capacity  he  ed- 
ited the  great  Description  de  VEgypie,  contrib- 
uting many  essays,  which  were  later  published 
•eparatdy,  and  direeting  the  printing  for  20 
years.  In  1821  he  took  part  in  founding  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  and  in  1828  he 
became  oonservateur  adminiatrateur  in  the 
Royal  Library.  He  suggested  to  Mehemet  Ali 
to  send  a  number  of  younf^  Egyptians  to  be 
educated  in  Paris  under  his  direction,  thus  form- 


ing the  Bo-c^Ied  Institot  des  Egyptiois.  Tba 
next  Viceroy  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
Bey.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  Foyo^s  A 
I'Oaais  de  Syouah  (1823)  and  Remarquea  sur 
let  rapports  de  I'Ethiopie  et  I'Egypte  (1822). 

JOnXNI,  zhd'm«'n6',  AnioiNE  Hehbi,  Babon 
(1779-1869).  A  French  general  and  writer  on 
military  topics.  He  was  bom  at  Payerae  in  the 
Canton  of  Vaud,  Switzerland,  and  began  his 
military  career  in  a  Swiss  regiment  in  the 
Froich  service,  becomii^  Secretary  <tf  the  De- 

ftartmoit  of  War  under  VbaadoA  in  1790.  He 
eft  the  army  in  1801,  in  1806  b^an  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Traiti  die  grandea  op&ations  mUi- 
tctires,  and  in  the  same  year  entered  the  French 
army,  as  aid-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Marshal 
Ney.  He  was  present  at  Ulm  (1805)  and  at 
Jena  (1806),  participated  in  the  Prussian  cam- 
paign of  1807,  and  was  sent  to  Spain  in  the  fol- 
unraig  year  as  chief  of  staff  to  Marshal  Ney. 
He  served  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1818 
under  Berthier  and  did  good  snriee  durinc  the 
retreat.  In  1813  he  helped  win  the  battie  of 
Bautzen;  but,  offended  at  the  treatment  which 
he  received  from  Napoleon,  he  passed  over  to 
the  allies  and  entered  the  service  of  Alexander 
of  Russia,  to  whom  he  had  offered  his  services 
some  years  before  while  in  Switzerland.  He  re- 
fused, however,  to  fight  against  France  or  to 
divulge  the  military  plans  of  Napoleon,  which 
were  well  known  to  hun.  NiqioleoB  said  of  him 
in  St.  Helena,  "Jomim  has  not  betmyed  his 
colors,  he  had  to  complain  of  great  injustice,  he 
was  blinded  by  an  honorable  sentiment,  he  was 
not  French,  the  love  of  his  country  did  not  hold 
him  back."  In  1828  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  military  operations  at  Varna  and  in  1829 
setUed  at  Brussels.  In  1853  he  acted  as  mili- 
taiT  adviser  to  the  Czar  in  the  Crimean  War 
and  returned  to  Paris  after  the  conclusion  of 
peaoe  in  1866.  In  1869  his  advice  was  sonfdit 
by  Napoleon  III  on  the  Italian  campaign.  Jo- 
mini  was  a  magnificent  tactician  and  strat^fist 
on  the  field  as  well  as  in  council.  Besides  the 
work  already  mentioned,  his  Bistoire  critique  et 
militate  des  oampagnes  de  la  R4t>olution  (Paris, 
1820-24),  his  Vie  politique  et  mUitmre  de  Na- 
poleon (ib>,  1827),  his  Tableau  analj/tique  des 
primeipalea  oombinaisons  de  la  guerre  (St; 
Petersburg,  1830),  and  especially  his  PrMt  de 
I'art  de  la  guerre  (1836),  are  of  great  value  to 
the  military  student.  Consult  Lecomte,  Le  g4- 
Mral  JomiM  (3d  ed.,  Lausanne,  1888). 

JOHKELLI,  y^meiOA,  N10OL6  (1714-74). 
A  famous  Neapolitan  composer  and  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  masters  of  his  time.  He  was 
bom  at  Averaa,  near  Naples,  and  was  educated 
under  Canon  Mozzillo,  Durante,  Feo,  Leo,  Prato, 
and  Mancini.  Previous  to  his  appointment  as 
kapellmeister  to  the  Dnke  of  Wflrttemberg  in 
1764,  his  nusie  had  been  marked  by  every  oiar- 
acteristic  of  his  national  school  and  as  such  was 
very  popular  with  his  cotmtrymen;  but  the  in- 
fluence of  German  ideals  during  his  stay  in  that 
country,  from  1753  to  1769,  had  so  tiioroughly 
entered  into  his  work  that,  notwithstanding  its 
increased  richness  and  power  in  orchestration, 
it  was  no  longer  acceptable  to  his  own  Naples, 
and  this  n^Ieet  is  said  to  have  hastened  his 
death.  His  first  serious  opera  was  Odoardo 
(1738),  and  although  Merope  (1747)  was  the 
most  popular,  his  brat  were  Armida  ( 1770)  and 
Ifigenia  in  AuUde  (1773).  Of  his  sacred  com- 
positions, the  oratorio  La  pasaione  (1748)  is 
the  most  important.    In  1749  he  was  diapc^ 
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iBBster  of  St  Peter's,  and  the  period  of  his  ao- 
tirity  there  marks  the  zenith  of  his  power  as  a 
Church  composer,  although  by  many  hig  JTiwrers 
is  considered  his  masterwork.  His  known  OMn- 
positions  are  50  operas,  five  cantatas,  four  ora- 
torios, and  34  Church  compositions.  His  death 
occurred  at  Naples.  Consult  H.  Abert,  Niccolo 
JommeUi  ala  Opemkotnponiat  (Halle,  1908). 

JOOTAH  (Heb.  roiM,  dove).  A  Hebrew 
proph^  Aocording  to  2  Kings  xiv.  25,  be  was 
the  son  of  Amittai,  a  native  of  Qath-liephMr  in 
Zebulon,  and  prophesied  during  the  reign  of 
Jeroboam  II,  King  of  Israel  (782-740  B.a). 
The  subject  of  his  prophecy  was  the  deliverance 
of  Israel  from  the  oppression  of  the  Aianueans 
of  Damascus.  (See  JkhoahaZ;  Jbboboau  11.) 
These  prophecies  must  have  been  delivered  early 
in  Jeroboam's  reign.  Th^  have  not  been  pre- 
served. The  fifth  book  of  the  Minor  Propoets 
is  aserlbed  to  Jonah,  but  there  are  serious  ob- 
jections to  assigning  a  preBxilie  date  to  this  pro- 
dnetiMi.  (See  Jonah,  Book  or.)  IsMah  xr- 
xtL  12  has  been  attributed  to  Jonah,  but  the 
view  is  improbable  and  cannot  be  proved. 

JONAH,  Book  of.  The  fifth  book  of  tho 
Minor  Prophets.  In  the  superscription  tho 
authorship  of  the  book  is  ascribed  to  Jonah,  the 
son  of  AmittaL  Considerations  of  language  and 
sfr^Ie,  howeveri  the  general  thon^t  and  point 
of  view,  and  the  pialm  in  ehaptsr  11,  whleh 
closely  resembles  other  psalms  of  ute  date,  make 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  book  was  written 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.  It  can 
hardly  date  before  the  time  of  Ezra  and  is  more 
likely  to  belong  to  the  Greek  period.  The  psalm 
in  chapter  ii  may  be  much  later  than  the  rest  of 
the  work.  The  book  consists  of  two  sections: 
(1)  the  episode  of  Jonah  and  the  fish  (chun. 
i,  il) ;  <2)  the  account  of  the  repoitanee  of  Nm- 
ereh,  Jonah's  chagrin  at  finding  his  prophecies 
nnfolfllled,  and  the  divine  rebuke  in  consequence 
(chaps,  iii,  iv).  Chapter  i  b^ns  with  God's 
command  to  Jonah  to  go  to  Nineveh  and  pro- 
claim its  destruction.  Jonah  attempts  to  evade 
tite  duty  and  takes  passage  on  a  ship  going  to 
Tarahish.  A  great  storm  arises  on  the  voyage, 
interpreted  by  tiie  sailors  as  a  sign  of  divine 
displeasure.  Jonah  Is  chosen  by  lot  as  the  gailtr 
one,  confesses,  and  is  cast  into  the  sea  and  swal- 
lowed by  a  great  fish.  After  three  days  he  is 
cast  forth  alive  on  the  shore.  Chapter  ii  is  a 
psalm  of  thanksgiving  for  deliverance  from  the 
perils  of  the  sea.  In  chapter  iii  Jonah  obeys 
the  divine  command  and  preaches  at  Nineveh. 
In  consequence  the  people  of  the  city,  at  the  oom- 
maod  of  the  King»  lepmt  and  obaom  a  Uxt  In 
^gn  of  contrition.  God  then  changes  His  pur- 
pose and  Jonah  in  eonseouence  is  gnstly  dis- 
pleased. God  rebukes  him  in  an  embumatic  way 
by  means  of  a  gourd  which  He  causes  to  grow 
and  furnish  shade  to  Jonah  against  the  beat  of 
the  sun  for  one  day.  When  the  gourd  perishes, 
Jonah  is  in  despair  because  of  the  discomfort  he 
feels.  Thereupon  the  lesson  is  made  clear  that, 
if  he  ezneriences  such  deep  regret  for  a  mere 

fuurd,  which,  moreover,  he  nad  no  whue  in  pro* 
ucing,  God  may  have  pity  on  a  city  like  Nine- 
veh, containing  such  a  vast  population,  many 
of  them  innocent  and  all  God's  creatures. 

Many  modem  scholars  think  that  the  Book 
of  Jonah  is  to  be  classed  wiUi  the  homiletic  lit- 
erature of  the  Jews,  along  with  such  books  as 
Tobit  and  Susannah,  whiui  contain  a  narrative 
told  for  religions  ediflcaUon  and  in  illustration 
of  relif^ous  doctrines.  From  this  point  of  view 


the  book  emanates  from  those  Jewish  drdes 

which  did  not  altogether  sympathize  with  the  ex- 
clusive concepti<m8  developed  by  the  doctrine 
of  Israel's  election,  which,  besides  bringing  about 
a  total  separation  of  the  Hebrews  from  the  "na- 
tions," placed  the  latter  in  the  light  of  wicked 
people,  merely  because  they  were  not  Israelites. 
The  Book  of  Jonah  protests  against  thia  view 
and  teaches,  by  means  of  a  Btwy  of  a  pmphei 
Beat  against  As^ria,  that  even  such  a  wtdced 
heathen  nation  as  Assyria,  the  old  archenemy 
of  Israel  and  Jndah,  could  obtain  the  favor  of 
Qod.  The  prophet  himself  is  held  up  in  the 
light  of  one  who  was  more  concerned  wiUi  main- 
taining his  prestige  than  to  have  bis  lessons  fol- 
lowed. He  urges  upon  God  the  destruction  of 
Ninevdi,  despite  the  repentance  shown  by  the 
latter.  It  is  also  ihe  aim  of  the  author,  ind- 
dental  to  his  main  purpose,  to  hold  the  profA- 
ets  up  to  ridicule  by  representing  Jonut.  the 
aervMit  of  God,  as  the  <me  really  diaobedient  to 
divine  command.  He  is  the  one  held  responsible 
for  the  terrific  storm  which  expresses  the  divine 
displeasure,  as  he  is  the  one  who  needs  the  les- 
son of  chapter  iv.  Tliat  the  iNKik  maintained  its 
place  am<mg  the  prophetic  writings  publicly 
read  in  tiie  synagwne  and  formed  a  part  of  the 
final  outon  ot  Scr^tore  is  explained  partly  by 
its  aacription  to  a  preSzilic  prophet  mentioned 
elaewhere  and  partfy  by  the  ajwwlieal  intw- 
pretation  to  which  it  easily  lent  Itself.  Jonah 
as  the  dove — ^the  favorite  bird  of  saerifloe — sym- 
bolized Israel  (cf.  Ps.  Ixviii.  13).  Ninevdi  was  a 
disguise  for  Jerusalem,  and  the  lesson  of  the 
city's  repentance  was  intended  for  the  Jews.  In 
tills  way  an  interpretation  of  the  book  grew 
up  which  obscured  its  real  and  original  purport. 

Gottcorning  the  historidfar  of  the  book  opin< 
Ions  have  varied  widely.  But  whatever  opinion 
may  be  held  on  this  point,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  its  main  purpoae  and  aim  was  di- 
dactic There  is  an  iM  story  of  a  man  swal- 
lowed by  a  fish  which  appears  m  numerous  forms 
am(mg  ancient  nations — as,  e.g.,  Bel  and  the 
dragon,  Marduk  and  Tiamat.  A  story  of  a  re> 
mancabla  sea  m<Hister  also  appeara  to  have  some 
eonnecticn  with  the  port  of  J<^pa.  The  most 
cmnplete  dlaenasirai  of  tiiese  myiholt^eal  mo- 
tives will  be  found  in  the  recent  woik  of  Hans 
Schmidt.  Those  who  deny  the  historical  diar- 
aeter  of  the  boolc,  and  r^ard  the  story  of  the 
prophet  and  tiie  fish  as  a  work  of  fiction  as 
much  as  the  parables  of  Jesus,  emphasize,  as  a 
rule,  more  strongly  than  those  who  accept  it 
as  literal  fact,  the  broad  empathy,  the  catho- 
IMty  of  sentiment*  and  the  h^^  ooneq»tion  td 
the  divinity  which  this  hook  reveals. 

Consult:  the  general  commentaries  on  the 
Minor  Prophets  (q.v.);  Simpson,  The  Jomh 
Legend  (London,  1899);  Cheyne,  "Jonah;  A 
Study  In  Jewish  Folk-Lore  and  Religion,"  in  the 
T\eologiodl  Reoiew  (1877);  Kaliaeh,  Bi&to 
Siiidiea,  vol.  ii  (London,  1877-78);  Wright, 
Biblical  Esaaya  (ib.,  1886) ;  Hana  SchnBdtt 
Jofw  (GOttingen,  1910). 

JONAH  OBAB.  Hie  name  in  aonthsm  Mas- 
sachnsetts  of  a  erab  {Cmtoer  borasKs)  differing 
from  the  oomnunt  rock  erab  (q.v.)  in  bdng 
heavier,  more  masdve,  and  in  llring  at  low 
water  on  exposed  and  rocky  shorea,  being  by  ita 
stroi^r,  more  aolld  shell  better  oalcnlated  to 
withstand  the  action  of  the  waves;  it  also  ooenra 
as  far  down  as  10  fath<Hna.  It  is  supplied  to 
the  Newport  markets  in  small  quantities  dur- 
ing the  summw  aeaaon,  being  considmd  by 
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many  as  preferable  to  the  blue  or  lady  crab 

JONAH  HABINUS.    See  Ibk  Jarach. 

JONAS,  H^ufiB',  Albbbto  (186B-  ).  A 
Spanish  pianoforte  virtuoao,  bom  in  Madrid. 
He  studied  first  at  the  conservatoiy  at  Madrid 
and  from  1886  to  1890  at  the  Brussels  Conser- 
vatory. During  the  winter  of  189&-91  he  com- 
pleted hie  piano  studies  under  Rubinstein  at 
St.  Petersburg  {Petr<^ad)  and  in  1891  made 
his  d«but  in  Berlin.  From  1894  to  1906  be  was 
professor  of  music  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. In  1906  be  settled  in  Berlin,  where  he 
gained  great  soocess  as  a  teacher. 

JONAS,  yyn&s.  Justus  (1493-156S).  A  Ger- 
man theologian  and  reformer  (originally  Jobst 
Eocn ) ,  bom  at  Nordhausen,  Saxony.  He  studied 
at  Erfurt,  became  professor  of  law,  and  in  1621 

ErofesBor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg,  where  he 
ad  studied  for  a  time  in  1611.  He  was  or- 
dained priest  about  1516  and  became  pastor 
at  Halle  in  1541-46,  court  preacher  at  Coburg 
in  1651,  pastor  at  Ration  in  1662,  and  in  the 
following  year  became  superintendent  at  Eisfeld. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Luther,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  the  diets  of  Worms  and  Augs- 
burg and  assisted  in  his  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament.  He  also  preached  his  funeral  Ber- 
mon.  By  his  preaching  and  his  translation  into 
German  of  the  Latin  writings  of  Melanchthon 
and  Luther,  be^nnlng  with  the  theses  oi  the 
latter,  he  did  much  to  promote  the  Reformation. 
CkinBult  Pressel,  Justus  Joruu  (Elberfeld,  1868), 
and  I^ndsay,  Biatory  of  the  Reformation  in  Oer- 
many  (New  York,  1006). 

JON'ATHAN  (Heb.  YihdnAthAn,  Yahwe 
gives).  Eldest  son  of  King  Saul  and  friend  of 
David.  He  was  a  valiant  warrior,  smote  a  gar- 
rison of  the  Philistines  at  Geba  (1  Sam.  xiii.  3), 
and  a  little  later,  assisted  by  his  armor-bearer 
alone,  sttadced  a  Philistine  garrison  and  threw 
the  enemy  into  confusion  (xIt.  1-18).  Saul 
thereupon  brought  up  bis  forces  and  completed 
the  rout  (vs.  19-23).  In  connection  with  this 
victoiT  it  is  related  that  Jonathan,  ignorant  of 
a  prohibition  issued  by  his  father  not  to  par- 
take of  food  until  evening,  ate  some  wild  honey 
and  as  a  consequence,  but  for  the  interiereuce 
of  the  people,  who  ransomed  their  hero,  would 
have  been  killed  (vs.  24-46).  The  fast,  for  such 
it  appears  to  have  been,  was  probably  ordained 
Saul  as  a  means  of  eecuruw  the  assistance 
and  favor  of  Yahwe  in  the  fl^t.  Noteworthy 
as  Jonathan's  acliievements  in  war  were,  his 
fame  rests  upon  the  friendship  between  him  and 
David.  This,  one  of  the  most  romantic  and 
attractive  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
related  in  1  Sam.  xviii-zx,  is  believed  by  scholars 
to  be  based  on  facts.  Jonathan,  togmier  with 
his  father  and  two  of  his  brothers,  fdl  at  Mount 
Gilboa  in  a  battle  against  the  Philistines  (1 
Sam.  xxxi.  2-6),  and  David  gave  a  touching 
expression  to  his  love  foi*  Jonathan  in  his 
beautiful  elegy  over  Saul  and  Jonatiian  (2  Sam. 
i.  18-27).  Consult  Schmidt,  Meaaage*  of  the 
Poets  (New  York,  1911). 

JON'ATHAN.  The  Hasmoniean,  brother  of 
Judas  MaccabteuB  (o-v,).  On  the  death  of  Judas 
in  battle  against  the  Syrians  (161  b.o.)  the 
leadership  of  the  strug^e  of  the  Jews  for  na- 
tional independence  devolved  upon  Jonathan. 
The  odds  af^inst  him  seemed  at  nnt  overwhelm- 
ing. The  discontented  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion, abetted  1^  the  Syrians  and  the  renegade 
hi^  priest  Alcimua,  a  puppet  of  the  Syruws, 
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attempted  to  crush  out  the  patriotic  party.  For 
some  time  Jonathan  maintained  himself  in  the 
regions  east  of  the  Jordan.  At  length,  after  the 
death  of  Alcimns  (May,  160  b.c.),  Bacchides, 
the  Syrian  governor,  having  fortified  and  gar- 
risoned a  number  of  towns  in  Judaea,  returned 
to  Syria.  This  was  Jonathan's  opporiiinity.  In 
a  quiet  way  he  managed  to  increase  his  influ- 
ence and  more  thoroughly  organize  his  party, 
with  the  result  that  after  two  years  the  pro- 
Syrian  party  became  alarmed  and  sent  to  An- 
tioch  for  assistance.  Bacchides  returned,  but 
found  Jonathan  so  str<mg  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  recognize  him,  and  determined  to  make 
peace  with  him.  Jonathan  took  up  his  residence 
at  Michmash,  a  few  miles  north  of  Jemsalem, 
and  for  five  years  so  guided  the  affairs  of  the 
patriots  that,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
the  council  at  Jerusalem  and  the  Syrian  garri- 
sons in  the  country,  he  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
mass  of  the  population  under  his  leadership. 
The  wars  of  contestants  for  the  throne  of  Syria 

f roved  advantageons  to  tile  patriots.  Demetrius 
was  opposed  ny  the  pretender  to  the  throne, 
Alexander  Balas.  Each  of  the  rivals  courted 
Jonathan's  assistance,  making  him  liberal  offers 
both  for  himself  and  his  country.  Jonalhan,  see- 
ing that  Alexander  was  destined  to  win,  accepted 
the  insignia  of  princely  rank  sent  him  and  es- 

Eoused  his  cause.  In  the  same  year  (163  B.c.) 
B  assumed  the  duties  of  high  priest,  which  of- 
fice had  been  vacant  since  the  death  of  Alcimus. 
Alexander,  aided  by  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  was  ric- 
torioua,  and  at  the  celebration  of  his  marriage 
to  Cleopatra,  Ptolemy's  daughter,  Jonathan  was 
an  honored  guest  and  was  publicly  confirmed  in 
his  rank  and  privileges.  He  was  recognized  as 
the  military,  civil,  and  religious  head  of  Judeea, 
subject  to  tiie  overk>rd8hip  of  ^ia.  This  re- 
markable success  was  due  to  J<mathan*8  political 
shrewdness  as  much  as  to  his  military  abilities. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Syrian  politics 
were  upiin  disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  Deme- 
trius n  as  a  rival  of  Alexander  Balas.  Deme- 
trius was  assisted  by  Ptolemy  and  won  the 
day,  but  Jonathan  was  strong  enough  not  only 
to  repel  an  attempted  invasion  of  Judaea,  but  to 
gain  important  military  successes  in  the  old 
Philistine  territory.  He  even  advanced  a  step 
farther  and  laid  siege  to  the  citadd  of  Jerusa* 
lem,  occupied  by  the  Syrian  garrison,  the  sym- 
bol of  Syrian  sovereignty.  Jonathan's  aim  was 
now  evidently  complete  independ«ice  of  ^rria. 
Demetrius  heard  of  this  and  summoned  Jona- 
than before  him.  Jonathan  obeyed  the  summons 
without  raising  the  siege.  The  result  of  his  in- 
torview  with  Demetrius  was  that,  while  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  territory  was  added  to  Judiea's 
domain,  the  taxes  were  materially  reduced,  and 
Jonathan  was  «mfirmed  in  his  various  offices, 
atiU  the  Syrian  claim  of  overlordship  was  main- 
tained, and  the  mrrison  remained  in  Jerusalem. 
Soon  after  this  Demetrius,  who  was  unpopular, 
was  forced  to  meet  a  reltellion  headed  by  a  cer- 
tain Trypho,  who  claimed  to  be  espousing  the 
cause  of  Antiochus,  son  of  Alexander  Balas. 
Though  Jonathan  assisted  Demetrius  in  suppress- 
ing Uie  revolt  in  Antioch,  the  King  fafled  to 
ahow  ai^  gratitude,  and  in  the  dvU  war  that 
ffdlowed  the  Jews  ftivored  Trypha  Jcmathan 
now  engaged  in  many  active  and  successful  cam- 
paigns against  the  forces  of  Demetrius,  con- 
quered much  adjacent  territory  to  the  east  and 
south,  fortified  Joppa,  and  finally  renewed  his 
efforts  to  reduce  the  l^rian  garrisw  in  the 
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strong  fortress  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  now  a 
powerful  prince  with  a  well-disciplilied  army  of 
over  40,000  men,  and  Trypfao  saw  that  he  must 
be  crushed  if  his  own  ambitious  designs  were  to 
succeed.  He  entrapped  Jonathan  by  artful  means 
and  at  first  held  him  for  a  ransom,  but  after 
the  ransom  was  paid  foully  murdered  him  (143 
B.C.).  Jonathan  was  eminently  the  politician  of 
the  three  brothers  whose  careers  were  so  glori- 
OUB.  His  administration  of  18  years  was  a  con- 
•picuous  success.  It  was  dHnparatively  ea«y  for 
his  brother  Simon,  who  suooasded  him,  to  reap 
the  boK^ts  of  Jonathan's  pdicy  and  secure,  in 
the  fdlowing  year  (1^  B.O.),  complete  inde- 
pendence for  tne  Jews.  Consult  1  Maccabees, 
chaps,  ix-xiii,  and  Emil  Schflrer,  Hutory  of  the 
Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Christ,  vol.  i  (New 
York,  1896). 

JONATHAN  BEN  1TZZIEL,  ttz-d'Sl  or 
nifii-il.  A  Jewish  scholar,  disciple  of  Hillel 
(q.T.),  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Jesus.  He 
k  the  traditional  author  of  the  Targum,  or 
Anunalo  translation  of  the  prophets,  but  proof 
of  his  authorship  is  entirely  ladcing;  the  Tar- 
ffum  Pseudo-Jonathan  also  formerly  passed  as 
his  work.  No  details  of  Jonathan's  life  are 
known.   See  Tabgum.   

JONATHAN  OIJ)STYI.E.    See  Oldsttu, 

JOKATBAN.   

JONATHAN  WILD,  Thx  HismsT  OF.  A 
novel  by  Fielding^  (1743). 

JONCKBLOET,  y^^V/bVBBt,  Wnuic  JozET 
Andbus  (1817-86).  A  Dutch  critic  and  histo- 
rian of  literature,  bom  at  The  Hague.  In  the 
Universi^  of  Leyden  he  studied  medicine,  then 
jurispnulence,  and  finally  literature.  He  was 
professor  at  the  Athensum  of  Deventer  (1847) 
and  at  the  University  of  Oroningen  (1864).  In 
1864  be  waa  elected  to  the  I<ower  House  of  the 
Statee-GcDOTal,  but  in  1877  returned  to  Utwary 
worli^  as  profeasOT  of  the  literature  of  the  Neth^- 
liuids,  at  Leyden.  He  gave  up  his  professorship 
in  1883.  He  edited  many  medieval  works,  both 
Dutch  and  French,  ,  but  his  more  important  pub- 
licatiMia  are:  Oeschitdenis  der  middetmeder- 
landtche  diohtkunst  (1851-54);  Etude  aur  le 
ronton  de  Renart  (1863);  Cfeschiedenis  der 
JfederUmdsche  letterkwnde  (last  ed.,  1890). 

JONOTiro,  or  JONCTTS,  ySgk'tls,  DairiEL 
(1600-7).  A  Dutch  poet,  bom  at  Dort  He 
studied  mediein^  and  began  to  practice  at  Dort, 
but  the  theological  party  caused  him  to  leave 
the  city  on  account  of  a  satirical  poem,  De 
Sedendaagache  Tenus  en  Minerva  (1643),  di- 
rected against  them.  He  afterward  becajme  a 
judge  at  Rotterdam.  His  Roeelyns  Oogjea  ont- 
leed  (1620-23),  a  series  of  love  poems,  was  at 
one  time  much  admired. 

JONES,  Alezaiideb  (c.1802-63).  An  Ameri- 
can inventor,  journalist,  and  author,  bom  in 
North  Osrolina,  of  Welsh  descent.  After  study- 
ing medicine  in  Philadelphia  he  went  to  prac- 
tice it  in  Mississippi,  but  while  there  imdertook 
to  invent  an  improved  cotton  gin,  which  ulti- 
mately replaced  the  old,  and  made  himself  so 
famous  that  he  received  an  offer  to  superintend 
the  introduction  of  his  improvements  into  Hio- 
duatan  cotton  fields.  This  he  declined,  but  his 
ingenui^  found  further  outlet  in  a  street 
sweeper,  which  he  invited  while  engaged  in 
journalistic  work  in  New  York,  and  in  the  for- 
mulation of  a  code  of  ciphers,  the  first  employed 
\xf  the  Associated  Press,  of  which  he  was  ag«it 
(1850).  For  several  years  he  was  the  writer  on 
commercial  topics  for  the  New  York  Herold, 
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contributed  to  other  American  and  En^ish 
papers,  and  wrote:  Cuba  im  18S1  (1861) ;  ff«a> 
toriaa  AJbeteh  of  the  Bleotrio  Telegraph  (1862) ; 
The  Ot/mri  of  Seventy-Bite  (1865). 

JON^I^  AusiD  (1819-1000).  An  AmCTicaa 
engraver,  bora  in  Liverpool,  En^^and.  He  waa 
apprenticed  in  1834  to  an  engraving  firm  in 
^bany,  N.  Y.,  and  later  studied  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  where  he  received  first  prize 
in  1838.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Na* 
tiooKX  Acadeaqr  in  1861.  In  1846-47  he  woriced 
in  England  under  some  of  the  best  Lraidon  mas- 
ters of  the  art  of  engraving.  After  1861  he 
confined  himself  chiefly  to  bank-note  engraving. 
His  lar^  plate,  "The  Image  Breaker"  (1850), 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  line  mgravings 
produced  in  the  United  States.  Other  fine  ex- 
amples of  his  work  are:  "Mexican  News" 
(1851) ;  "The  New  Scholar"  (1850) ;  "The  Cap- 
ture of  Major  Andr6."  His  portraits  of  George 
Washington,  A.  B.  Durand,  and  Thomas  Car- 
lyle  comtnne  line  work  vitii  etching  admiral^. 

JONES,  Amra  OnfiK  (1824-1906).  A 
Canadian  statesman,  bora  in  Weymouth,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  educated  at  the  Yarmouth  Atmdemy. 
His  active  interest  in  politics  did  not  begin  until 
1865,  when  the  movement  for  Canadian  confed- 
eration brou^t  him  ont  as  one  of  its  opponents^ 
and,  after  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe^ 
he  became  the  leader  of  the  Nova  Scotia  omxH 
aittmi  to  that  jdan.  b  1867  he  waa  deeted  a 
member  of  the  Dtniinion  Parliament  for  Hali- 
fax and,  joining  tite  Liberal  party  in  federal 
politics,  was  made  Minister  of  Militia  in  the 
cabinet  of  Alexander  MadEenzie,  an  <^oe  which 
he  held  in  1874-78.  He  served  an  additional 
term  as  member  of  the  Dominion  Parliament 
during  1887-91.  In  1900-06  he  was  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia.  Jones,  thou^  a 
United  Empin  Loyaliat  by  deseent  and  during 
his  earliw  career  a  CottBorvativ^  later  became 
a  warm  supporter  of  commercial  union  with  tlia 
United  States  and  in  general  was  opposed  to 
schemes  of  Imperial  consolidaticm,  whether  in 
trade  or  politics. 

JONES,  Anson  (1798-1868).  A  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  born  at  Great  Barrin|t> 
ton,  Mass.  He  studied  medicine  and,  after  liv- 
ing for  ahcwt  periods  in  Philadelphia,  New  Oi^ 
leuis,  and  Soutii  America,  finally,  in  1833,  settled 
in  Brazoria  Co.,  Tex.  He  was  a  surgecn  in  the 
Texan  army  during  the  war  between  that  coun- 
ty and  Mexico  and  after  the  cessation  of  active 
hostilities  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Second 
Texan  Congress  (1834).  The  next  year  he  was 
appointed  Minister  to  the  United  States.  After 
his  return  from  Washington  be  was  elected  from 
Bracoria  Coun^  to  the  Texan  Senate,  and  in 
1841  President  Houston  appcriinted  him  Secretaiy 
of  State.  In  1844  he  was  elected  Presidoit  td 
Texas,  an  office  which  he  held  nntil  Fdi.  19, 
1846,  when  he  turned  over  the  government  to 
J.  Phickney  Henderson,  the  first  Governor  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ma 
journal  and  autobiography  were  published  in 
1868.  Jones  County,  and  its  county  seat,  Anaon, 
in  Texas,  were  named  in  his  honor. 

JONES,  Chables  Coloock  (1831-83).  An 
American  la«7er,  bom  at  Savaimah,  Gte.  He 
graduated  at  Prineeton  In  1862  and  at  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  in  1865,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Savannah  in  the  same  year,  and  soon 
took  high  rank  in  his  profewion.  He  waa  elected 
mayor  of  the  city  in  1860.  On  the  passage  of 
the  ordinance  of  seoession  in  1861,  he  cmtoed 
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the  Confederate  army  and  served  as  lieutenant 
colonel  of  artillery  under  Gen.  J.  E.  Jobnetoo 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  then  removed  to 
New  York,  where  he  practiced  law  until  his  re- 
turn to  Georgia  in  1877.  His  publicaUons  in- 
clude: Siutorical  Sketch  of  the  Chatham  ArtU- 
lery  dnring  the  Confederate  Struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence (1867);  BevUniecenoes  of  the  Last 
Days  of  Qen.  Barry  Lee  (1870) ;  Antiquitiet  of 
the  Southern  Indiana  ( 1873 ) ;  Life  of  Commo- 
dore Josiah  Tatnall  (1878) ;  Sittory  of  Georgia 
(2  vols.,  1883) ;  Engltah  Oolonieation  of  Georgia 
(1887). 

JONES,  Datid  Phizxifs  (1841-1003).  An 
American  naval  engineer,  bcnn  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Aft^  serving  as  reddent  en^neer  in  the 
office  of  the  Surveyor-General  of  Utah  Territory, 
he  entered  the  navy  in  1862  as  third  aaalstant 
engineer  and  in  1862-63,  on  board  the  Cimerone 
and  later  tbe  Sangamon,  participated  in  the 
operations  on  the  James  River,  Va.,  and  tbe 
St.  Jolm's  River,  Fla.  In  1864  be  was  pro- 
moted to  be  second  assistant  engineer,  and  on 
board  the  Mendota,  of  the  James  River  diviuon 
of  ttie  North  Atlantic  squadron,  was  present  at 
tbe  battle  of  Bermuda  Hundred.  In  1867  he 
attained  the  rank  of  paseed  assistant  engineer 
and  in  1889  that  of  chief  engineer.  During  a 
leave  of  absence  he  was  constructing  enMneer  of 
the  St.  Louis  and  Southeastern  Railway,  in 
1874-79  was  instructor  in  steam  engineering  at 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  in  wbich 
eapaoity  he  organized  the  department  of  mo- 
ehanieal  drawing  for  cadet  engineers,  and  from 
1886  to  1888  was  on  duty  as  professor  of  me- 
chanical engineering  at  the  Kansas  Normal  (Al- 
lege. From  1889  until  hie  retirement  in  1892  he 
was  at  the  United  States  navy  training  station 
at  Newport,  R.  I.  During  tbe  Spanish-American 
War  <1898)  he  was  ordered  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
as  chief  inspector  of  sted  fw  that  district,  and 
at  the  close  of  tiie  wur  became  a  couidting  tax- 
gineer  at  Pittsbm^h. 

JONES,  Ebenxzeb  (1820-^).  An  English 
poet.  Bom  in  Lond<m,  of  poor  parents,  he  es- 
caped from  their  rigid  Calvinism  under  the 
leadership  of  Robert  Owen,  Shelley,  and  Carlyle, 
and  turned  to  verse  making  as  a  relief  from  of- 
fice toil.  At  tbe  age  of  23  ne  published  his  first 
volume  of  poems,  Studies  of  Beiuation  and  Event, 
which  met  even  a  worse  reception  than  it  de- 
served. The  poet  was  soured  in  consequence 
and  took  up  radical  joumaliam.  He  rrtumed 
to  the  muse  only  when  chastened  by  domestio 
nnhappiness  and  sick  unto  death,  ana  gave  evi- 
dence by  his  "Winter  Hymn  to  the  Snow," 
"When  the  World  is  Burning,"  and  "To  Death," 
of  what  he  mig^t  have  done  nod  longer  life  been 
granted  him.  Consult  the  1879  edition  of 
BtndieM  of  Sensation  and  Event,  with  a  memoir 
by  his  brother,  Sumner,  and  corrections  and  new 
poems  by  the  poet  himself. 

JONES,  Edwabd  ("Babdt  BBENra")  (1762- 
1824).  A  Welsh  harpist  and  author,  bom  at 
'  Llanderfel  in  Merionethshire.  He  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  encouragement  and  devel- 
opment of  Wel^  minstrelsy  and  devoted  his  en- 
tire life  to  the  study  of  the  harp.  He  first  ap- 
peared in  London  in  1775  and  eig^t  years  later 
■eceived  the  royal  wpointment  of  bard  to  the 
l^ne«  of  WaJes.  ^  works  include:  MuwiaU 
and  Poetie  IMica  of  the  Welsh  Barda  ( 1784  and 
1704) ;  The  Bardic  Museum  of  Primitii^e  British 
Literature,  which  contains  over  200  Gaelic  melo- 
dies (1802);  Lyrio  Airs,  Coneisting  of  Speci- 


mens of  Melodies  of  Qreek,  Albanian,  Walla- 
chian,  Turkish,  Persian,  Chinese,  and  Moorish 
Melodies  (1804);  Cheshire  Melodies  (1803); 
The  Musiedl  Bouquet  (171M».  Other  publica- 
tions for  which  no  definite  dates  can  be  assigned 
are:  The  Musical  Miscellany;  Terpsichor^s  Ban- 
quet; The  Minstrel's  Serenade;  Maltese  Melo- 
dies;  The  Musical  Portfolio;  MusiaU  Remains 
of  Bandel,  Bach,  Abel,  etc.;  A  Collection  of 
Melodies  for  Beginners  on  the  Barp.  He  died 
in  London. 

JONES,    E(lCILT)    E(LIZABSTH)  CONBTANCB 

(c.1857-  ) .  An  Eni^ish  educator  and  writer 
on  logic  and  ethics.  She  was  educated  at  Girton 
CoUeee,  Cambridge,  taking  a  first  class  in  the 
Monu  Seieneea  Tripos  in  1880;  was  resident 
lecturer  on  moral  sciences  (1884-1903)  at  Gir- 
iim,  vice  mistress  (1896-1003),  and  after  1903 
mistress.  She  translated,  with  Miss  Hamilton, 
Lotze's  Mikrokosmua  (1888);  edited  Sidgwick's 
Methods  of  Ethics  (1901)  and  his  Ethics  of 
Creen,  Spencer,  and  MartinecM  (1902);  and 
wrote  Elements  of  Logic  (1800) ;  A  Primer  of 
hogio  (190S);  A  Primer  of  Bthim  (1900)}  A 
7feu>  Law  of  Thought  and  its  Logical  Bearing 
(1911);  Girton  College  (1913). 

JONES,  EBNX8T  Chasles  (1819-68).  An 
Englidi  orator,  poet,  and  politician.  He  was 
bom  in  Berlin  and  studied  at  Lun^urg  and 
Gtittingen.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1844 
and  two  years  afterward  became  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  Cluurtist  programme.  He  edited  the 
Laborer  and  the  Northern  Star,  defended  O'Con- 
nor, and  sotm  after  broke  with  him,  as  his  own 

Slans  became  more  radical  and  revolutionary, 
ones  urged  a  provisional  government  and  was 
elected  as  one  of  its  members  by  the  Chartists. 
His  speeches  in  May,  1848,  counseled  forcible 
attack  on  the  established  order,  and  he  was  im- 

Erisoned  for  two  years.  He  adhered  to  Chart- 
im  after  all  others  had  forsaken  it.  Jones  was 
a  persuasive  and  brilliant  orator.  HIb  prose 
had  little  worth,  but  his  verse  was  marked  by 
•  true  lyric  gift.  His  varied  literary  activi^ 
included  the  writing  of  sensational  novds  and 
stories,  published  in  the  fifties  and  now  forgot- 
ten; The  Battle  Day  and  Other  Poems  (1865), 
highly  praised  by  Landor;  Evenings  u>ith  the 
People  (1866),  a  series  of  political  addresses. 

JONES,  Fb&nois  Coatbs  (1851-  ).  An 
American  figure  painter.  He  was  bom  in  Balti- 
more and  studied  at  the  Ecole  dee  Beaux-Arts, 
Pui^  under  Bonlanger  and  Lefebvre.  A  rori- 
doit  of  New  Yoric  after  1882,  in  1894  he  was 
elected  to  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  He 
is  fond  of  painting  children  or  young  girls  in 
charming  surroundings  and  shows  elevemees  in 
the  banking  of  detaif  His  dravring  is  accurate, 
his  color  delicate,  but  Jiis  works  are  too  detailed 
in  finish  and  bick  inm>iration.  Among  his 
paintings  are:  "A  Perplexing  Move"  (1909); 
^'A  Cup  of  Tea"  (1010);  ''Nymphs  Bathing^ 
and  "The  Letter"  (1011);  "TbB  SlsteiB"  ud 
"Wooded  HiUside"  (1912);  "The  Trout  Pool"* 
(1913).  He  was  awarded  tbe  Clarke  prize  by 
tbe  Academy  in  188S,  and  the  Shaw  purchase 
by  the  Socie^  of  American  Artists  in  1904. 

JONES,  Fbedebick  Sohxefz  (1862-  ). 
An  American  physicist  and  uniTersity  dean.  He 
was  bom  at  Palmyra,  Mo.,  and  was  educated 
at  Yale  University  (A.B.,  1884;  AJl,  1891), 
Berlin  (1887-88),  and  the  Polytechnic  School 
at  Zuridi,  Switzerland  (1888-89).  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  physios  from  1889  to  1609,  and  dean 
of  the  Colf^  of  Engineering  from  1002  to  190&» 
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at  tiie  Utaiversity  of  Minnesota,  and  thereafter 
he  served  as  dean  of  Yale  CoU^^  His  inves- 
tigations in  physics  deal  with  primary  cells  and 
KOntgen  rays. 

JONES,  Obobgb  Hebeb  (1867-  ).  An 
American  Methodist  Episcntal  misBitmaryf  bom 
at  Mohawk,  N.  Y.  In  1887  he  went  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Korea,  where  be  was  in  educational 
work  at  Seoul  (1888-63),  was  presiding  elder 
of  the  Chemulpo  District  (1895-1903),  and 
served  as  superintendent  of  the  Korea  Mission 
of  hia  ^nomination  (1807-99).  He  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  1903  to  be  field  secre- 
tary of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Missions^  but 
four  years  later  again  wait  to  the  East  ob 
president  of  the  Biblical  Institute  <rf  Korea. 
He  lectured  on  missions  at  Boston  University 
tn  19l4  executive  secretary  of  the  Korean 
Quarter  Centennial  Movement  of  the  Metho- 
dist Epis«ipal  church  in  1910-12,  and  in  1913 
became  editorial  secretary  .  of  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  An  authority  on 
the  history,  language,  literature,  and  religion  of 
the  Koreans,  he  wrote  Korea:  The  Land,  People^ 
and  Outtoma  (1907)  and  An  Engtith-Korean 
Dictionary  of  Seimtifie  and  TechnioiU  Tarmt 
(1910). 

JONES,  Hasbt  Clast  (1866-  ).  An 
American  chemist,  bom  at  New  London,  Md. 
He  graduated  from  Johns  Hopkins  University 
(A.B.,  1889;  Ph.D.,  1892);  studied  for  two 
years  at  Leipzig,  Amsterdam,  and  Stockholm; 
and  then,  returning  to  Johns  Hopkins  as  an  in- 
structor in  physiciu  chemistry,  later  became  as- 
sociate (1898),  assoelate  professor  (1900),  and 
professor  (1904).  He  became  associate  editor 
of  the  Journal  de  CMmie  Physique,  of  the  Zeit- 
tchrift  fUr  phyaikalitohe  Chemie,  and  of  the 
Journal  of  Franklin  Institute,  whose  Langstreth 
medal  he  was  awarded  in  1913.  Besides  trans- 
lating Biltz's  Practical  Method  of  Determining 
Molecular  Weights  (1899),  he  wrote:  Freezing 
Point,  BoUimg  Pointy  and  Conductivity  Method* 
(1807);  Theory  of  Eleotnaytio  DiuociaUon 
(1900) ;  Elements  of  Physical  Chemistry  (1902; 
in  Russian,  1911;  in  Italian,  1912);  Elements 
of  Inorganic  Chemistry  (1903);  Electrical  Na- 
ture of  Matter  and  Radioactivity  (1906);  Hy- 
drates in  Aqueous  SoUttiona  (1907);  The  Ab- 
sorption Spectra  of  Solutions  { 1909) ;  Introduc- 
tion to  Physical  Chemistry  (1910);  Electrical 
Conductivity  of  Salts  and  Organic  Acids  ( 1912) ; 
A  Veto  Bm  i»  Chemistry  (1913);  and  many 
wmtributitHis  to  European  and  Amwiean 
journals. 

JONES,  Hbnbt  (1721-70).  An  Irish  poet 
and  dramatist,  born  at  Beaulieu,  near  Drogbeda, 
County  Louth.  He  was  a  bridclayer  by  trade, 
but  be  pushed  his  way.  into  literary  circles 
through  his  flattery  of  influential  men,  while 
his  ability  to  write  complimentary  verses  stood 
him  in  good  stead  with  the  landhdlea  who  ac- 
cepted tnem  in  lieu  of  board  money.  Lord 
Chesterfield  became  his  patron  when  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  and  afterward  in  London 
hel|>ed  him  to  publish  his  Poems  on  Several  Oc- 
casions (1749)  and  to  get  his  tragedy.  The  Earl 
of  Essem,  put  on  at  Covent  Garden  (1753). 
Other  plays  and  poems  of  his  have  fallen  into 
oblivion.  An  inordinate  devotion  to  drink 
brcnsht  him  under  the  wheds  of  a  ooach  in 
St.  Martdn's  Lane  and  terminated  on  unedify- 
ing  career. 

JOHXS,  Henbt  (1831-99).  An  English 
writer  on  whist,  bom  in  Lcndon.   He  wiU  be 
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more  generally  recognized  by  his  pen  name, 
CavenSsh.  Bred  to  the  game  on  which  he  be- 
came an  authority  by  his  father.  Dr.  Henry  D. 
Jones,  he  codified  its  laws  and  wrote  a  work  in 
many  ways  invaluable  to  card  players,  Principlet 
of  Whist,  Stated  and  EapUmed  by  "CaventU^" 
(1862).  Somewhat  the  same  service  he  ren- 
dered in  books  on  piquet  and  6cart&  Of  other 
games,  outdoor  and  indoor,  he  also  wrote,  and 
notably  of  billiards,  tennis,  and  croquet.  In 
1852  he  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Lon- 
don and  continued  active  in  this  profession  for 
some  15  years. 

JONES,  Sn  HiJKBT  (18S2-  ).  A  British 
l^iilosophar,  bom  at  Uawerayw,  North  Wales. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
was  made  professor  of  philosophy  and  political 
economy  at  the  University  College  of  North 
Wales  and  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics 
at  St.  AadrevB,  whence  in  1894  be  went  to  Glas- 
gow as  professor  of  moral  philosophy.  He  was 
given  the  LL.D.  by  St.  Andrews  (1866)  and  the 
D.Litt  ^y  the  University  of  Wales  ( 1005 )  and 
in  1912  was  knitted.  He  wrote:  Broxming  as 
a  Religious  ama  Phitosophieal  Teacher  ( 1891 ; 
6th  ed.,  1012) ;  The  PhUosophy  of  Lotxe  (1806), 
a  valuable  piece  of  criticion;  The  Immortality 
of  the  Soul  t»  the  Poem*  of  Tennyson  and 
Browning  ( 1905 ) ;  Idealism  as  a  Practical 
Creed  ( 1909 ) ;  The  Working  Faith  of  the  Social 
Reformer  (1910);  Social  Powers  (1913). 

JONXS,  Heioit  Abthub  (1851-  ).  An 
English  playwright,  born  at  Grandborongb, 
Buckinghamshire,  and  educated  at  Winslow 
Sohod.  When  only  13  years  old,  he  left  school 
and  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources.  He 
first  became  known  in  London  as  the  author 
of  Clerical  Error,  performed  by  Wilson  Barrett 
at  t^e  Court  Theatre  (1879).  This  play  was 
followed  in  1882  by  The  Silver  King  at  the  Prin- 
cess's Theatre,  which  ran  for  over  a  year.  In 
1884  Jones  began  a  series  of  social  dramas, 
mostly  comedies.  Th^  met  with  extraordinary 
success,  as  played  in  English-speaking  countries 
in  both  bemispheres,  and  some  of  them  were 
translated  and  produced  In  continental  cities. 
Among  them  are :  Saints  and  Sinners  ( 1 884 ) ;  The 
Middleman  (1889) ;  Judah  (1890) ;  The  Dancing 
Oirl  (1891);  The  Tempter  (1893),  a  tragedy; 
Michael  and  his  Lost  Angel  (1896) ;  The  Rogues 
Comedy  (1896) ;  The  Liars  (1897) ;  The  Manoeu- 
vres of  Jane  (1808);  Camac  Sahib  (1806); 
Mrs.  Danefs  Defmoc  ( 1900) ;  The  Prince*^ s  Norn 
(1902);  Whitewashing  Julia  (1003);  Joseph 
Entangled  (1904);  The  Heroic  Stubbs  (1006); 
The  Hypocrites  (1906) ;  We  Can't  be  as  Bad  as 
AU  That  (1910);  Mary  Ooes  First  (1913),  in 
which  Marie  Tempest  had  notable  success  in 
London  and  New  York;  and  The  Lie  (1914),  in 
whidi  Margaret  Hlington  appeared.  Jones  vis- 
ited the  United  States  in  1014.  He  wrote  also 
The  Renascence  of  the  English  Dnma  (1896) ; 
The  FoundaHona  of  »  Vational  Drama  (1913) ; 
The  Theatre  of  Ideas,  three  plays  (1915). 

JONES,  Henbt  Bbngk  (1814-73).  An  Sag- 
lish  physician  and  chemist,  bom  at  Thoming- 
ton  HaU,  Suffolk,  He  was  educated  at  Harrow 
and  at  Trinity  Coll^  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1830), 
and  later  studied  chemistry  at  University  Col- 
lege, London,  and  in  Giessen  under  Idebig.  Trin- 
ity Collcse  gave  him  the  degrees  of  M.A.  (184S) 
and  M.D.  (1849).  From  1845  to  1862  be  was 
connected  with  St.  George's  Hospital  in  Lon- 
don. Jones  was  an  authority  on  diseases  of 
the  stomaoh  and  kidn^    He  wrote:  Orav^ 
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Ooloulttc^  and  Gout  (1842);  Animal  Electricity 
(1652);  Leetvr^  on  the  Application  of  Ghem- 
istry  and  Mwkanies  to  Pathology  and  Therapea- 
tic»  (1867);  Orooniaoi  Leoturet  on  Matter  and 
Faroe  (1868);  Life  and  Letters  of  Faraday 
(1870) ;  as  well  as  many  scientific  memoirs  in 
chemical,  medical,  and  physical  journals. 

JONES,  Hugh  B(K,ton  (1848-  ).  An 
American  painter,  bom  at  Baltimore,  Md.  He 
studied  in  his  native  city  and  then  went  abroad, 
whOTe  he  remained  for  several  years*  dkettdiinz 
in  Spain  and  France.  He  was  deoted  an  aead- 
emiaan  in  1883.  ^I^ieal  exunples  of  his  work, 
which  is  correct  in  line  and  adicate  in  color, 
but  overdetuled  in  finish  and  lacking  in  inspira^ 
tion,  are  "Spring"  and  "Autumn,**  in  the  Metro- 
politan  Museum,  New  York. 

JONES,  INIQO  (1573-1652).  An  EngUsh  ar- 
chitect, bom  in  London.  Of  hiB  early  history 
little  is  Imown  till  the  time  when  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  attracted  by  his  great  aptitude  for 
drawing,  sent  him  abroad  for  four  years  to  study 
the  maiterpieoes  of  architecture  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.  He  epmt  most  of  his  time  in 
Venice,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  works 
of  Palladio,  whose  style  he  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, whence  we  sometimes  hear  Jones  desig- 
nated as  the  "English  Palladio."  After  a  viBit 
to  Denmark  he  returned  to  England  before  1605, 
when  he  was  employed  by  James  I  in  arranging 
the  scenery  and  propertieB  for  tiie  masques  of 
Ben  Jonsfw,  which  were  at  that  time  the  chief 
amusement  of  the  court.  Jonson  afterward 
satirized  his'  fellow  laborer  in  Bartholomew  Fair. 
In  1613  and  1614  Jones  revisited  Italy,  still 
further  to  improve  his  style,  and  on  his  return 
to  England  was  appointed  surveyor-general  of 
the  royal  buildings  (1615).  Jones  was  at  this 
time  accounted  nie  first  architect  of  England 
and  according  to  some  the  first  of  the  mgt.  His 
great  r^utanon  is,  however,  due  less  to  the  in- 
trinsic merit  of  his  works,  which  was  often 
mediocre,  than  to  his  introduction  of  what  was 
for  England  a  new  and  monumental  style  of 
design.  In  1618  he  planned  the  palace  of  White- 
hall (050  X  1280  feet),  of  which  only  the 
famous  banqueting  hall,  considered  to  I>e  his 
masterpiece,  was  carried  out.  Other  works  of 
his  are  Chiswiek  Villa,  in  close  imitation  of 
Falladio's  Villa  Capra,  the  church  of  St.  Paul 
in  Covent  Garden,  Ashbumham  House,  and  Sur- 
geons' Ball.  Most  of  his  important  works,  such 
as  the  renovations  of  the  facade  of  Old  St. 
Paul's,  Shaftesbury  House,  Physicians'  College, 
etc.,  have  been  destroyed.  His  Design*,  consist- 
ing of  plans  for  public  and  private  buildings, 
was  published  by  W.  Kent  at  London,  1727. 
Consult:  R.  T.  Blomfield,  "Inigo  Jones,"  in  the 
Portfolio  (London,  1888);  W.  J.  Loftie,  Inigo 
Jonea  and  Wren  (New  York,  1893) ;  Peter  Cun- 
ningham, Life  of  Inigo  Jonee  (Ix>ndon,  1808); 
Ernest  Rhys,  "The  Masques  of  Inigo  Jones,"  in 
The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  vol.  liv  (ib., 
1003) ;  A.  T.  Bolton,  Jacobean  Architecture  and 
the  Work  of  Inigo  Jones  in  the  Earlier  Style 
(ib.,  1011). 

JONEE^  Jacob  (1768-1860).  An  American 
naval  officer,  bom  in  Kent  County,  near  Smyrna, 
Del.  He  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  soon  after  graduation  gave 
up  his  practice  to  accept  the  position  of  derk 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Delaware.  In  1790  he 
entered  the  United  States  navy  as  a  midship- 
man and  during  the  war  against  the  Barbary 
corsairs  was  captured  with  the  Philadelphia  in 


1803.  He  was  liberated  after  a  year  and  a  half 
of  captivity  and  in  1810  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  commander.  On  Oct  18,  1812,  his  ves- 
sd,  the  18-gun  sloop  of  war  Waep,  captured  the 
Britidi  18-gun  Frolic;  but  scarcely  had  he  pat 
a  crew  aboard  his  prize  when  the  Pototiere,  a 
British  74,  appeared  and  captured  them  both. 
On  his  return  to  the  United  States  Jones  re- 
ceived a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  gold  medal  from 
Congress,  which  also  voted  $25,000  prize  money 
to  be  distributed  among  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  Wasp.  Jones  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  captain  and  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
captured  frigate  Maoedonian.  After  tiie  return 
of  peace  he  commanded  squadrons  in  the  Padfie 
and  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  vanqnidied 
the  Algerian  pirates.  For  several  years  he  was 
a  commissioner  of  the  naval  board,  and  governor 
of  the  naval  asylum  at  Philadelphia. 

JONES,  James  Kimbbouoh  (1839-1908). 
An  American  lawyer  and  politioan,  bom  at 
Love,  Marshall  Co.,  Miss.  Bdueated  by  private 
tutOTS,  at  20  he  entered  an  Arkansas  mercantile 
firm,  and  during  the  Civil  War,  despite  physical 
weakness,  he  served  with  credit  in  the  Gimfeder- 
ate  army.  Afterward  he  engaged  in  agriculture 
.and,  having  just  heea  admitted  to  the  Arkansas 
bar,  was  elected  State  Senator  in  1873.  He  was 
reflected  in  1876  and  1877  and  during  his  last 
term  was  President  of  the  Soutte.  A  leader  of 
the  Democrats,  Jones  participated  in  the  Brof^s- 
Baxter  war,  which  retnilted  in  ousting  the  Ite< 
publican  party  from  control.  He  was  deeted  to 
Congress  in  1880,  was  twice  reflected,  and  from 
1886  to  1003  was  United  States  Senator.  In 
the  Senate  Jones  was  an  important  figure,  being 
chairman  of  the  Donocratic  caucus  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Finance  Committee.  He  fought  for 
the  passage  of  the  Wilson  Tariff  Bill,  but  op- 
posed the  Clevdand  adminisb'ation  on  the  silver 
question.  In  1896  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago,  and  after 
Bn^an's  nomination  be  was  manager  of  the  cam- 
paign. Again  in  1000  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Convention  and  also  headed  the  Na- 
tional Committee.  Defeated  in  his  candidacy 
for  a  fourth  term  in  the  Senate,  he  retired  to 
the  practice  of  law  in  Washington. 

J0NB8,  JcNKUT  IxoTD  (1843-  ).  An 
American  Unitarian  dergyman  and  author,  bora 
at  Llandyssil,  Cardiganshire,  Wales,  but  brought 
to  Wisconsin  when  a  year  old.  He  served  in  the 
Civil  War;  graduated  from  Meadville  (Pa.) 
Theological  ^minary  in  1870;  for  nine  years 
had  a  charge  at  Janesville,  Wis.;  and  in  1882 
organized  All  Souls'  Church,  Chicago,  of  which 
he  was  thereafter  pastor.  He  hdd  various  high 
offices  in  his  diurch  and  was  instrumental  in 
organizing  the  Congress  of  Rdigion.  Unity,  the 
journal  which  became  the  organ  of  the  congress, 
he  edited  after  1879.  In  1909  he  was  given  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
The  fotmder  and  first  president  of  the  Chicago 
Browning  Society,  be  lectured  on  literature  at 
Chicago  University  and  published:  The  Faith 
that  Makes  Faithful  (1886),  with  W.  C.  Gan- 
nett (q.v.);  Praotieal  Piety  (1890);  Word  of 
the  Spirit  ( 1807) ;  Jeea:  Bitt  of  Wayside  Ooapel 
(1897;  and  2d  series,  1901,  as  A  Search  for  an 
Infidel);  Nuggets  from  a  Welsh  Mine  (1002); 
Reinforcement  of  Faith  (1006) ;  Oonsdenoe  CaUs 
(1906) ;  On  the  Firing  Line  in  the  Battle  for 
Sobriety  (1910). 

JONES,  John  (1729-91).  An  American  sur- 
geon, bom  at  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  of  Welsh  descent. 
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He  Btudied  medicioe  at  Paris,  "Leydm,  lioaAfm, 
and  Edinburi^;  practiced  in  New  Yoric;  waa 

groleHor  of  surgery  in  King's  Collc^  (now 
olumbia  Univwsi^)  for  nine  years;  and,  with 
Dr.  S.  Bard,  founded  the  New  York  Hospital 
(1771).  When  New  York  was  occupied  by  the 
British,  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  and  in  1787,  on  the  institution  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  I^ladelphia,  he  was 
elected  rice  president.  He  was  Wa(^ngi«Mi^ 
family  physiciaii  in  Philadelphia  uid  the  inti- 
mate fnend  and  physician  of  Franklin,  whom  he 
attended  in  his  last  illness.  He  published  PUmt 
Remarks  upon  Wounds  and  Fracturea  (1775), 
republished  with  a  memoir,  by  Dr.  Mease  (1796). 
Jones  was  a  skillful  operator  and  especially  well 
known  for  his  success  in  lithotomy. 

JONES,  JoHn  Paul  (1747-92).  A  famous 
naval  <Acer  in  the  American  Revolution,  bom 
in  EiriECudbrightahire,  Scotland,  July  0,  1747. 
His  name  was  original^  J<^  Paul,  "Jones" 
being  subsequentiy  added  for  reasons  unknown. 
In  his  twelfth  year  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  mer- 
chant of  Whitehaven,  who  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  American  trade,  and  shortly  thereafter 
sailed  for  Virginia,  where  his  brother  was  set- 
tled as  a  planter.  For  a  time  he  lived  at  Fred- 
ericksburg witii  his  brother,  deroting  his  Idsure 
to  the  study  of  nautical  i^airs.  In  17M,  his 
indentures  being  canceled,  he  made  a  vOTage  to 
Jamaica  as  chief  mate  on  a  slaver.  He  soon 
abandoned  this  business,  however,  and  in  1768 
took  passage  in  a  brigantine  for  Scotland.  The 
master  and  mate  dying  in  the  course  of  the  voy- 
age, Paul  assumed  command  and  carried  the 
vessel  safely  into  port.  For  this  service  the 
owners  appointed  him  captain  and  supereai^ 
and  sent  him  on  a  vOTage  to  the  West  Indies. 
He  continued  this  trade  and  accumulated  a  for- 
tune by  conmiercial  Bpeculati<Hi.  In  1773,  his 
brother  having  died  childless  and  intestate,  he 
returned  to  Virginia  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the 
estate  which  had  fallen  to  him,  and  for  a  time 
gave  his  attention  to  planting.  It  was  then  that 
he  assumed  the  name  of  Jones,  by  which  he  was 
subsequently  known.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
Bevolution  he  offered  his  services  on  behalf  of 
the  Colonies  and  was  early  invited  to  aid  the 
Naval  Committee  of  Congress  with  information 
and  advice.  He  also  served  on  a  commission  for 
the  purchase  of  vessels  for  the  new  navy,  and  on 
Dec.  22,  1775,  was  conunissioned  senior  first 
lieutenant  of  tiie  flagship  Alfred.  After  a  short 
cruis^  during  which  a  successful  attack  was 
made  on  New  Providmce  and  a  squadron  was 
oaptured,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Providmoe 
with  the  rank  of  captain.  He  tiien  made  a  emiae 
in  the  West  Indies  and  in  47  days  captured  16 
prizes  and  destroyed  a  number  of  small  vessels 
together  with  the  fishery  at  Isle  Madame.  He 
then  resumed  command  of  the  Alfred,  and  in 
November,  1776,  sailed  from  Newport  to  Nova 
Scotia,  where  he  captured  a  number  of  British 
coal  transports,  liberated  100  Americans  con- 
fined at  hard  labor  in  the  mines,  destroyed  tiie 
Cape  Breton  fishery,  and  retunied  to  Boston 
with  several  prizes.  In  June,  1777,  J<mea_ira8 
transferred  to  the  command  of  the  Ranger^  one 
of  the  newly  built  vessels  of  the  navy,  mi  the 
one  upon  which  the  stars  and  stripes  are  said 
to  have  been  hoisted  for  the  first  time.  On 
November  1  Jones  sailed  from  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  with  instructions  to  hover  about  tiie 
ooast  of  Great  Britain  and  destroy  the  English 
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shipping.  Before  entering  the  Channd  he 
stopped  in  France  to  deliver  to  the  Americu 
commissioners  the  c^cial  dispatches  announcing 
the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  and  to  confer  with 
them  in  regard  to  his  miseion  in  European 
waters.  He  then  sailed  to  the  n<»ih  coast  of 
England,  seized  the  port  of  Whitehaven,  spiked 
its  guns,  and  burned  smne  of  the  shipping.  It 
was  then  that  be  oonoeived  the  project  ox  eap- 
toring  the  Earl  of  Sdkiric  «i  his  flue  estate  near 
SUrkmidbr^t  and  oi  holding  him  aa  a  hostage. 
The  project  miscarried  on  aoconnt  «f  the  abaom 
of  the  Earl,  whose  plate,  however,  was  appro- 
priated by  tile  erew  of  the  Banger  and  was  sold, 
but  was  subsequently  purchased  by  Jones  and 
restored  to  the  rightful  owner.  In  the  summer 
of  1778  Jonea  captured  near  the  Bn^^ish  ooaat 
the  Drake,  a  SO-gun  warship  of  superior  build, 
and  carried  it  into  Brest  with  160  priscnwra 
His  e^kdts  won  him  great  renown  in  America, 
and  he  was  placed  in  command  at  the  ship  Dura*, 
furnished  by  the  French  government,  the  name 
of  which  he  changed  to  the  Bon  Homme  Ateftanf, 
and  in  August,  1779,  he  sailed  with  a  squadron 
of  five  vessels,  three  American  and  two  French, 
for  the  coast  of  Scotland,  creating  even  greater 
alarm  among  the  inhabitants  than  before.  Off 
Flamborough  he  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of  41  British 
merchantmen  returning  from  the  Baltic  and  con- 
voyed two  powerful  men-of-war,  tiie  Ber^it, 
carrying  40  guns,  and  the  Counteea  of  Soarhor- 
ougk,  with  20  guns.  On  the  evening  of  Sept. 
23,  1779,  Jones  engaged  the  Serapie  in  battle, 
and  after  three  hours'  desperate  fighting,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  which  the  Serapie  and  ue  Bon 
Homme  Richard  were  lashed  together,  the  Sera- 
pie  surrendered.  The  Bon  Homme  Bi^ard,  how- 
ever, was  so  badly  damaged  that  it  aank  two 
days  later,  the  crew  in  tiie  meantime  being 
traiMferred  to  the  Berapie, 

For  this  victory  Jones  was,  upon  his  arrival 
in  Paris,  presented  1^  Louis  XVl  irith  a  gold- 
mounted  sword  and  was  decorated  with  the  cross 
of  the  Order  of  Military  Merit.  Upmi  his  re- 
turn to  America  in  February,  1781,  Congresa 
voted  him  a  gold  medal,  paesed  a  resolution  com- 
mending his  "zeal,  pnidenoe,  and  intrepidity," 
assigned  him  to  the  command  of  a  new  ship  ot 
the  line  then  building  and  prapoMd  to  create 
for  him  the  rank  of  rear  adnuraL  The  British, 
however,  regarded  Jones  as  a  pirate  and  refused 
to  recognize  the  validity  of  his  oaptorea.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  went  to  Pans  as  American 
agent  for  prize  money.  In  1788  he  entered  the 
BuBsian  service  against  the  Turks,  with  the  rank 
of  rear  admiral,  but  on  account  of  the  jealousies 
and  intrigues  of  the  Russian  oflicers  be  resigned. 
In  1790  he  retired  to  Parity  where  he  ranained 
in  retirement  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1792 
he  was  appointed  United  States  Consul  at  Al- 
giers, but  died  before  his  commission  arrived. 
A  long  search,  instituted  by  Gen.  Horace  Porter, 
Ambassador  to  France,  reeulted  in  the  discovery 
of  his  body  in  the  old  St.  Louis  Cemetery,  in 
Paris,  on  April  14,  1905.  The  following  Jufy 
a  United  States  squadrw  ctrnveyed  the  body  to 
AnuHwUs,  Md.,  wncre  it  was  bniied,  with  the 
usual  naval  ceremonies. 

Bibliography.  Janette  Taylor  (ed.).  Life 
and  Battlea  of  Jotm  PomI  Jonee,  Written  by 
Himself  (Boston,  1855) ;  J.  K.  Laugfaton,  Btudiee 
in  Naval  Hittory  (New  York,  1887);  C.  T. 
Brady,  Commodore  Paid  Jonee,  in  the  "Great 
Commanders  Series"  (ib.,  1900);  HapgDod'a 
biography,  in  the  "Rivertide  Biographical  dries'* 
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{BotUai,  1901) ;  A.  C.  BueU»  John  Paul  Johm 
(2  vols.,  New  York,  1906) ;  J.  S.  Baxan  (ed.), 
Loga  of  Sffropta^  AlHiance,  Ariel,  wid«r 
Command  of  John  Paul  J<mea,  1779-1780,  printed 
for  the  Naval  History  Society  (ib.,  1911);  R. 
M.  Crawford,  The  Sailor  whom  EngUmd  Feared 
(London,  1913);  Nathaniel  Fanning,  Famning'* 
Jiarrative,  the  Memoir*  of  Hathamel  Fatming, 
an  Officer  of  the  Amerteam  STooy,  1778-1788  (ib., 
1913). 

JONBS,  John  Fbcital  (1829-1918).  An 
American  I^islator  and  poUtidaiit  bom  in  Here- 
fordshire, England.  When  a  year  old,  he  was 
brought  to  the  United  States  hy  his  parents, 
who  settled  in  northern  Ohio.  Be  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland. 
Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
he  crossed  the  plains  to  the  Pacific  coast,  where 
he  became  successful  as  a  mine  owner  and  op- 
erator. He  wu  shoriff  of  Tiudnmiie  County  and 
fran  1863  to  1867  served  as  a  member  of  the 
California  State  Senate,  removing  in  the  latter 
year  to  Nevada.  There  he  became  superintendent 
and  part  owner  of  the  famous  Crown  Point 
silver  mine,  the  subsequent  devdopment  of 
which  brought  him  a  large  fortune.  In  State 
politics,  he  gained  great  influence  with  the 
miners,  by  whom  he  was  known  as  the  Nevada 
Commoner.  Elected  by  the  Nevada  Legislatara 
(1873)  to  succeed  James  Nye  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  he  was  reflected  as  a  Republican 
in  1879,  1885,  and  1891,  and  as  a  Silverite  in 
1897.  In  the  Senate  he  was  long  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Koads,  where  he  was  an 
indefatigable  worker  in  behalf  of  the  extension 
of  the  system  in  the  Pacific  States,  and  of  the 
Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining,  to  which  his 
|nwdical  knowledge  proved  of  the  greatest  value. 
IDs  identifieation  with  the  silvw  movcanent 
dates  from  August,  1875,  when  he  became  chair- 
man of  the  monetary  commission  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  question  of  bimetallisnL 
After  that  date  he  stood  umsistently  as  one  of 
the  foremost  champions  of  bimetallism  in  the 
country,  favored  the  free  coinage  of  silver  with- 
out regard  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  on  that 
issue  left  the  Republican  party  and  supported 
Bryan  in  1896.  During  the  campaign  of  1900 
he  returned  to  the  B^uUican  pai^,  ihou^ 
without  giving  up  his  free-rilver  theories.  He 
retired  in  1903. 

JONES,  John  Winteb  (1806-81).  An  Eng- 
lish librarian,  of  Welsh  descent,  born  in  London. 
After  education  at  St.  Paul's  School  he  studied 
law,  but  had  to  abandon  the  profession  owing 
to  an  illness  which  affected  his  voice.  When 
18  years  old,  he  had  published  a  translation  of 
the  poly^ot  quotations  in  Blaekrtone'B  Com- 
mmtariea,  and  lie  now  devoted  himself  to  the 
acquisition  of  foreira  languages  and  the  study 
of  literature.  In  1836  he  became  connected  with 
the  civil  service  and,  as  secretary  to  the  charily 
commissioners,  during  two  years  travded  over 
tiie  ^eater  part  of  England.  In  1837  the  com- 
missioners recommended  him  as  an  assistant  in 
the  British  Museum  Library,  wiUi  which  insti- 
tution he  was  theneefOTth  ideatifled.  He  ma 
associated  with  Panisd  and  lUchard  Oomett  In 
the  remodeling  of  that  great  institution,  and  the 
catalogue  commenced  in  1839,  for  which  he,  with 
others,  framed  scientific  rules,  and  of  which  he 
was  the  general  reviser,  is  a  monument  to  his 
indefatigMile  industry,  erudition,  and  judgment. 
On  Panud's  strong  recommendation,  when  the 
latter  resigned  in  1866,  Jones  was  appointed 
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principal  librarian  and  held  tiiat  position  till 
1878.  wfaoi  ill  health  neces^tated  his  retiranait. 
Numerous  interesting  cataiogneB  and  other  works 
were  published  under  his  direction;  he  trans- 
lated and  edited  several  valuable  works  of  early 
travels,  notably  Divert  Vojfagea  Touching  the 
Diacmery  of  America,  issued  by  the  Hakluyt 
Society  (1850),  and  was  a  prolific  contributor 
to  the  Hew  Biographieal  Dictionary  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

JoNBB,  Lbohabd  Auoobtds  (1832-1900). 
An  American  jurist  and  writer  on  l^al  topics. 
He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1855 
and  from  Harvard  Law  School  in  1858  and 
thCT  practiced  law  until  1874.  Thereafter 
he  was  associate  editor  (1874-1904)  and  editor 
in  chief  (1904-07)  of  the  Americim  Law  Re- 
view. He  became  judge  of  the  land  court  in 
1808  and  thereafter  until  his  death  was  chief 

Judge  of  that  court  His  writings  include:  An 
ndea  to  Legal  Periodical  Literature  (2  vols., 
1888-89);  Legal  Forma  (6th  ed.,  rev.,  1909); 
and  treatises  on  tiie  law  of  Real  Property  (2 
vols.,  1896) ;  Collateral  Secwritiea  and  Pledgee 
(3d  ed.,  1912) ;  Corporate  Bonda  and  Mortgagee 
(3d  ed.,  1007);  Landlord  and  Tenant  (1906); 
Mortgagee  of  RetU  Property  (6tb  ed.,  1904); 
Mortgagee  on  Personal  Property  (5th  ed.,  1008). 

J0NB8,  I«WX8  RufH  (1864-  ).  An 
American  botanist,  bom  at  Brandon,  Wis.  He 
was  educated  at  Ripon  College  (1883-86)  and 
at  the  Universiiy  of  Michigan  (Ph3.,  1889; 
Ph.D.,  1904).  From  1889  to  1910  he  taught 
natural  science  at  the  University  of  Vermont 
and  was  botanist  of  the  Vermont  Experiment 
Station,  and  thereafter  he  was  professor  of 
plant  path<dogy  at  the  Universitr  of  Wisconsin. 
Ba  was  nwdal  agent  of  the  Umted  States  Bu> 
leau  of  nant  IndustiT  in  1904,  served  as  pren- 
dfimt  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  America  (1912) 
and  of  the  Phytopath(do^<»l  Socie^  of  Amer- 
ica (1900),  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Botany,  contributed  to 
Wehster'a  New  International  Dieti4Mary,  and 
published  several  CMitribntitms  m  the  diseases 
of  plants. 

JONES,  OwxN  (1800-74).  AnEngliah  aiAi- 
tect  and  dealer,  bom  in  London,  the  son  of 
Owen  Jones,  uie  Welsh  antiquary.  He  studied 
■ix  years  in  the  office  of  the  architect  Vulliamy 
and  at  the  Ro^n&l  Academy.  He  traveled  in  the 
East  and  Europe  and  in  1834  went  to  Granada, 
which  he  revisited  in  1837  for  material  for  his 
Plane,  Blevationa,  Beotiona,  and  Detaila  of  the 
Alhamhra  (1842-45,  with  101  plates  in  color). 
He  was  one  of  the  superintendents  of  works  at 
the  exhibition  of  1851  and  a  y«Mr  later  had 
ehorge  of  the  decorations  of  the  ^yptian,  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Alhambra  courts  at  the  Cryrtal  Pal- 
ace Sydenham.  The  casts  decorating  the  palace 
were  also  collected  bv  him  and  Sir  Digfov  Wyatt. 
As  an  architect,  he  onilt  St.  James's  Hall,  Lon- 
don. He  was  particularly  successful  with  in- 
terior decoration,  in  which  he  was  influenced 
by  his  love  of  Arabic  ornamentation  and  color. 
He  was  vice  president  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Arehiteets  aaA  was  the  winner  of  vari- 
ous medals  for  designs.  His  works  include:  De- 
eigne  for  Moaaio  Teaaellated  Pavementa  (1842) ; 
The  Illuminated  Booka  of  the  Middle  Agee 
(1844),  with  Humphr^s;  The  PolyohromaUo 
Ornament  of  Italy  (1846) ;  An  Attempt  to  De- 
fine the  Principle  which  ehould  Regulate  the 
Employment  of  Color  in  the  Decorative  Arta 
(1852) ;   his  famous  Orammar  of  Ornament 
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(I860.  100  plates) ;  One  TKoutand  md  One  /»«- 
tiai  Letters  (1864);  Bevm  Simdnd  and  Two 
Monograma  ( 1864) ;  Bmmplea  of  Ohineae  Or- 
nament (1867). 

JONES,  Pbtbb  (1802-56).  A  Canadian  In- 
dian misBionaty  and  educator.  He  was  born 
at  Burlington  Heisbts,  Upper  Canada,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  tribe  of  Ojibway  Indians.  Through 
the  aid  of  influential  friends  he  obtained  on 
excellent  education.  In  1833  he  was  ordained 
a  Wesleyan  Methodist  minister  and  from  that 
time  until  his  death  was  a  zealous  and  influen- 
tial missionary.  He  traveled  much  and  preached 
in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  When 
in  the  latter  country  be  did  much  to  inform  and 
ri^tly  guide  opinion  in  political  and  religious 
circles  as  to  the  position  and  treatment  of  the 
various  Indian  tribes  In  North  America.  He 
prepared  several  eduoational  bot^  for  the  use 
of  the  Ojibways,  translated  tiie  Gospels  erf  Mat- 
thew and  John  into  their  language,  and  pub- 
lished My  Life  and  Journals  ( 1860)  and  History 
of  the  Ojibioay  lndi€ms,  with  Special  Reference 
to  their  Conversion  to  Christianity  (1861). 

JONES,  SAinrax  (1734-1819).  An  American 
jurist.  He  studied  law  with  William  Smith,  the 
New  York  historian;  was  a  Tory  throughout  the 
Revolution,  but  not  an  active  one;  and  became 
a  leader  of  the  Federalist  party  and  a  member 
of  the  State  Conventiw  of  1788  which  adopted 
tike  Constitution.  He  became  recorder  of  the 
city  of  New  York  in  1780  and  in  the  same  year 
revised  the  State  statutes  with  Richard  Varick. 
In  1706  he  was  made  State  comptroller,  the  func* 
tions  of  which  office  he  had  le^ly  prescribed  at 
the  request  of  John  Jay.  He  was  a  brilliant 
jurist  and  wrote  many  papers  for  the  New  York 
Historical  Society. 

J0NB8,  Sahuet.  Pobtbb  (1847-1906),  com- 
monly known  as  Sam  Jones  and  often  styled 
the  Mountain  Evan^ist.  An  American  evan- 
gelist of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South, 
born  in  Chambers  Co.,  Ala.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1869  and  for  a  time  practiced  suc- 
cessfully. His  professional  life  was  ruined 
his  passi(m  for  drink,  but  after  his  father's 
death,  in  18^  he  was  converted,  in  the  same 
year  was  ordained  a  cle^Tmao  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  and  at  once  b^n 
preaching.  His  success  from  the  first  was  re- 
markable, and  he  became  widely  known  as  a 
speaker  on  evangelistic,  revival,  and  Chautauqua 
platforms.  Many  of  bis  sermons,  discourses 
peculiar  to  themselves  in  their  unconvention- 
ality,  have  been  published.  These  include: 
Famous  Stories  of  Sam  P.  Jones  (1908); 
Poputar  Lectures  of  Sam  P.  Jones  ( 1909) ;  Sam 
Jones's  Revival  Sermons,  compiled  by  his  dMigh* 
ter,  Annie  Jones  Pyron  (1912) ;  Lightning 
Flashes  and  Thunderbolts,  compiled  by  J.  S. 
Shingler  (1912). 

JONES,  Tbouas  (1731-92).  An  American 
lawyer  and  Tory,  bom  at  Fort  Neck,  Long 
Island.  He  graduated  from  Yale  in  1750,  stud- 
ied law,  was  admitted  to  lAe  bar  in  1755,  be- 
came ei^  attorney  and  recorder,  and  in  1773 
sucoeeded  his  father,  David  Jones  (1690-1775), 
as  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  an  office  whidi 
he  held  under  the  crown.  He  was  twice  capr- 
tured  by  the  Revolutionary  forces  and  twice 
paroled;  in  1779  he  was  captured  in  spite  of  bis 
parole  and  exchanged  (1780)  for  Gen.  Gold 
Selleck  Silliman.  A  year  afterward  he  removed 
to  England  and  was  attainted  in  1782  b^  the 
New  York  Legislature.   Jones  wrote  a  History 
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of  Vow  York  during  ih«  RevohOUmary  War, 
pablished  by  t^e  Historical  Society  in  1879, 
The  work  has  the  value  of  a  sole  contemporary 
document  and  is  Loyalist  in  sympathies. 

JONES,  Tbouas  ap  CATKanr  (1787-1858). 
An  American  naval  officer,  bom  in  Virginia.  He 
entered  the  navy  in  1805  and  three  years  later 
was  sent  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  he  was 
engaged  until  the  outbreak  of  ttie  War  of  1812 
in  suppressing  piracy,  smu^ing,  and  the  slave 
trade.  He  saw  no  active  service  against  the 
British  until  near  the  end  of  the  war,  when  he 
attempted  with  his  squadron  of  five  gunboats 
manned  by  182  men  to  bar  the  passage  across 
Lake  Borgne  to  the  fleet  under  Vice  Admiral 
Cochrane,  which  was  transporting  General  Pack- 
enham's  army  to  New  Orleans.  He  anchored  his 
squadron  in  such  a  position  that  the  deep-draft 
vessels  of  the  British  could  not  approach  it  and 
so  forced  the  latter  to  attack  in  their  tenders. 
After  an  obstinate  resistance,  in  which  he  .in- 
flicted severe  loss  upon  his  assaibmts,  but  dur- 
ing which  he  was  himself  badly  wounded,  his 
vessels  were  captured.  In  1820  Jones  was  pro* 
moted  to  the  nmk  of  commander  and  in  1829  to 
that  of  captain.  At  this  time  conditions  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  were  attracting  attention  in 
the  United  States  and  in  England.  The  mis- 
sionaries, most  of  whom  were  Americans,  had 
secured  practical  control  of  the  government; 
but  opposed  to  than  was  an  a^fressive  party, 
composed  of  sailors  and  merchants,  which  was 
headed  by  tJie  British  Oonaul,  ^ehard  Charl- 
ton, who  wished  to  secure  the  cession  (rf  the  Is- 
lands to  Great  Britain.  Commander  Jonea  in 
the  sloop  of  war  Peacock  was  sent  out  in  1826 
to  secure  payment  of  debts  claimed  by  American 
citizens  and  to  endeavor  to  restore  peace  be- 
tween the  warring  factions.  He  remained  al- 
most three  months,  collected  the  debts,  denied 
publicly  Charlton's  assertion  that  the  islands 
were  a  British  d^tendenpy,  and  presided  over  a 
meeting  at  whi(m  the  missionaries  met  the 
charges  of  their  adversaries.  In  1842,  whilo 
commanding  the  Pacific  squadron,  he  heard  that 
war  had  been  declared  against  Mexico,  and, 
believing  from  the  actions  of  the  British  warship 
Dublin  that  that  government  intended  to  annex 
California,  he  landed  a  force  at  Monterey  and 
took  possession  in  the  name  of  ^e  United  States. 
For  this  indiscretion  he  was  temporarily  removed 
from  his  command. 

JONES,  Thomas  Rufbt  (1810-1911).  An 
English  geologist,  bora  in  London.  He  was  sent 
to  school  at  Taunton  and  Ilminster  and  after- 
ward studied  medicine,  but  in  1850  became 
assistant  secretary  to  the  London  Geological 
Society.  He  was  professor  of  geology  at  the 
Royal  Military  and  Staff  Colleges,  Ssndhnrst, 
from  1862  till  superannuated  in  1880.  His 
works  include:  Monograph  of  the  Cretaceous 
Entomoatraoa  ( 1849 ) ;  The  Tertiary  Entomos- 
traca  in  England  (1856);  Monograph  of  tha 
Fostil  Esthmim  (1862) ;  Monogro^  of  the  Aro- 
tie  and  North  Atlantic  Foraminifera  (186S); 
Foraminifera  of  the  Crag  (1866);  Monograph 
of  the  Carboniferous  CypHdinidee  (1874);  Paloh 
osoio  Phyllopoda  (1888).  He  edited  nnmeroiu 
books  on  natural  science  and  contributed  ezfan- 
sively  to  scientific  periodicals. 

JONES,  Walteb  (1865-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can physiological  chemist,  bom  at  Baltimore, 
Md.  He  graduated  from  the  Baltimore  City 
College  in  1884  and  frran  Johns  Hopkins  Una- 
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Teraity  in  1S88  (Ph.D.,  1891).  He  eerved  as 
professor  of  chonistry  at  Wittenberg  Coll^, 
Bpringfleld,  Oliio,  in  1891-92,  and  as  professor 
of  analytical  chemiBtry  at  Purdue  University  in 
1^2-85.  He  then  returned  to  Johns  Hopkins, 
where  he  was  an  assistant  in  physiological 
chemistry  (1S95-98),  associate  (1898-1902),  as- 
sociate professor  (1902-08),  and  professor  after 
1908.  The  results  of  his  many  inveatigations  in 
his  field  were  published  in  various  technical 
journals  and  in  Nucleic  Acids  (1014). 

JOKES,  Wesley  Utset  (1863-  ).  An 
American  l^slator.  Bom  near  Bethany,  HI., 
he  graduated  from  Southern  Illinois  Coll^^e  in 
1866  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  same 
year.  He  moved  to  the  Territory  of  Washing- 
ton in  1889  and  there  began  the  practice  of  law 
in  1690.  He  participated  in  tiie  Blaine  cam- 
paign  of  1884  and  the  Harrison  campaign  of 
1888  in  niinois  and  in  all  subsequent  campaigns 
in  the  State  of  Washington.  He  was  a  Republi- 
can member  of  the  Fifty-sixth  to  the  Sixtieth 
Congress  (1899-1909),  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  for  Washington  for  the  term  of  1909- 
15,  Kai  in  1914  was  reelected. 

JONES,  Sib  Whxiah  (1746-04).  A  famous 
English  Orientalist,  Indian  jurist,  and  littera- 
teur. He  was  born  in  London,  Sept.  28,  1746, 
and  was  sent  to  Harrow  in  1753.  In  1764  he 
was  entered  at  University  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  was  enabled  to  gratify  his  desire  for  a 
Icnowledge  of  the  Orientw  languages.  In  1765 
he  left  Oxford,  to  become  tutor  to  Earl  Spencer's 
eldest  son,  with  whom  he  remained  five  years. 
In  1770  he  published,  at  the  request  of  the  King 
of  Denmarl^  a  lAfe  of  Nadir  8hah,  translated 
into  French  from  the  Persian;  in  the  following 
year,  a  PenUm  Qrammar  (1772;  several  times 
republished) ;  and  in  1774  his  Poeteo$  Atiatioa 
Commentariontm  Libri  8ea,  republished  by 
Eiehhom  at  Leipzig  in  1776.  In  1780  he  com- 
pleted a  translation  of  the  seven  Arabic  poems 
known  as  the  Moallakat,  which  obtain  their  col- 
lective name  from  being  suspended  in  the  tem- 
ple at  Mecca;  wrote  an  essay  On  the  Legal  Mode 
of  Buppreasing  Riota,  and  another,  entitled  Es- 
my  on  the  Law  of  Bailments  (1781),  and  two 
or  three  odes.  In  March,  1783,  Jones  waa 
knitted  and  obtained  a  judgeship  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Judicature  in  Bengal,  and  landed 
at  Calcutta  in  September.  He  at  once  set  about 
the  acquisition  and  promulgation  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  Oriental  languages,  literature,  and  cus- 
toms. He  established  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
of  which  he  was  the  first  president.  To  the 
volumes  of  the  Aaiatio  Researches  Sir  William 
efflitributed  largely.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  and 
publiBhed  a  story  in  verse,  called  The  Enchanted 
Fruit,  or  the  Hindu  Wife,  and  a  translation  of 
mn  ancient  Indian  drama,  called  Sakuntala,  or 
the  Fatal  Bing  (1789),  which  aroused  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  literary  circles  of  Europe. 
A  translation  by  him  of  the  Ordinances  of  Mawu 
(q.v.)  appeared  in  1794.  He  was  busily  on- 
ployed  on  a  digest  of  the  Hindu  and  Mohamme- 
dan laira  at  the  time  of  his  death  (April  27, 
1794).  Jones  was  one  of  the  greatest  linguists 
and  Oriental  scholars  that  En^and  has  pro- 
duced, and  bis  enthusiasm  and  literary  abUity 
did  much  to  arouse  general  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. The  East  India  Company  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and 
a  statue  in  Bengal.  A  complete  edition  of  his 
works  in  six  volumes  was  published  by  Lady 


Jones  in  1790,  and  another  appeared  in  13 
volumes  (London,  1804-07),  with  a  life  of  the 
author  by  Lord  Teignmouth  (republished,  Lon- 
don, 1636).  His  translation  of  Jayad6va'B  Oita- 
gii^mda  was  republished  in  1894  (Calcutta). 
Consult  the  article  H.  M.  Stephens  in  the 
Dictionary  of  NaHosuU  Biography,  toL  zzx 
(London,  1892). 

JONES,  WnxiAU  (1871-1909).  An  Ameri- 
can scholar,  anthropolo^st,  and  writer,  of 
Welsh,  English,  and  Indian  descent,  bom  in 
Indian  Territory  and  reared,  on  the  Sauk  and 
Fox  Reservation,  by  his  grandmother,  the  daueh-' 
ter  of  Wa-shi-ho-wa,  a  Fox  chief.  He  attended 
Hampton  Institute  and  Phillips  Andover  Acad- 
emy, graduated  at  Harvard  in  1800,  received 
the  Ph.D.  d^ee  at  Columbia,  and  collected 
Sauk,  Fox,  and  Ojibwa  ethnological  speci- 
mens for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, New  Yor^.  An  Algonquian  linguist,  he 
prepared  field  notes  and  Indian  texts.  While  in 
the  Philippines,  sending  material  to  the  Field 
Museum,  Chicago,  he  was  fatally  wounded  by 
traitorous  nativee.  Among  his  writings  are: 
The  Algonhin  Manitou;  Eiakapoo  Teats;  Foa 
Twrts;  Some  Prineiples  of  Algonquian  Word- 
Formation  (1904);  Mortwury  Observamea  and 
the  Adoption  A»#w  of  tha  A^/onquim  Fo»n  of 
Jotpa. 

JONES,  WiLLiAH.  or  Natland  (1726-1800). 
An  English  divine.  He  was  bom  at  Lowick, 
Northamptonshire;  educated  at  the  Charterhouse 
and  Universify  College,  Oxford;  ordained  priest 
(1761) ;  became  successively  curate  of  Finedon, 
vicar  of  Betbersden,  rector  of  Pluckl^,  Paston, 
and  perpetual  curate  of  Nayland  (1777).  He 
ad<mted,  while  at  Oxford,  the  philosophy  of 
HutchiuBon,  as  opposed  to  that  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  subsequently  advocated  it  with 
great  erudition  and  ingenuity.  He  was  a  man 
of  vast  learning,  an  Me  theologian,  and  pro- 
ficient in  music,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent 
in  the  High  Church  party  of  his  day.  He  wrote 
with  vigor  against  the  principles  disseminated 
during  the  French  Revolution  and  illustrated 
by  it.  He  wrote  treatises  on  muMC  and  com- 
posed anthems,  and  founded  the  British  Critic 
(1798).  A  complete  etdleetion  of  his  works 
was  puUished  in  12  volumes  in  1801,  with  a 
short  life  by  W.  Stevois  (new  ed.  in  6  vols., 
1810).  His  life  forms  part  v  of  the  Biography 
of  English  Divines  (London,  1849).  Consult 
also  article  by  J.  H.  Overton  in  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,  vol.  xzx  (ib.,  1892). 

J0NE8B0B0,  jOnz'bar-d.  A  city  and  the 
county  seat  of  Craighead  Co.,  Ark.,  67  miles 
by  rail  northwest  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  the  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco,  the  St.  Louis  South- 
western, and  the  Joneaboro,  Lake  Oify,  and  East- 
em  railroads  (Map:  Arkansas,  E  2).  It  is  a 
manufacturing  centre  of  some  Importance,  hav- 
ing flouring  and  lumber  mills,  peanut-hulling 
factory,  cotton-oil  mill,  basket  and  handle  fac- 
tories, brickworks,  cotton  gins,  machine  shops. 
Jonesboro  is  also  the  distributing  centre  for 
a  wide  agricultural  region.  The  cij^  contains 
a  State  agricultural  school.  Elks  Home,  Fed- 
eral buildug,  and  the  St.  Bernards  Hospital. 
Settled  in  1870  and  incorporated  in  1882,  Jones- 
boro is  governed  under  a  (diartcr  oi  1892  whidi 
provides  for  a  msmnr,  elected  Uamially,  and  » 
unicameral  council.  The  water  works,  electric- 
light  plant,  and  sewer  ^stem  are  owned  hy  the 
city.   Pop..  1900,  4608;  1910.  7123. 
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JOHESBOBO.  A  city  and  the  count?  Beat  of 
Clayton  Co.,  Ga^  20  miles  south  of  Atlanta,  on 
the  Central  of  Geoii^  Railroad  (Map:  Georgia, 
B  2).  It  has  a  tire  factory.  Pop.,  1900,  877; 
1910.  970.  Here  in  Angiut,  1864,  was  foo^t  a 
Btubhom  battle  between  the  Federal  Gfineral 
Howard,  at  the  bead  of  a  portion  of  General 
Sherman's  army  then  besi^ng  Atlanta,  and  the 
Confederate  General  Hardee,  commanding  about 
half  of  the  army  which,  under  General  Hood, 
was  endeaToring  to  hold  that  city.  Howard  had 
been  sent  to  destroy  the  railroad  at  this  point, 
and  Hardee  at  8  FM.  on  the  Slst  made  an 
attempt  to  drive  him  across  Flint  River,  but 
was  Rpulaed  with  considerable  loss  and  forced 
to  retreat.  This  victory  placed  the  Federals  in 
control  of  the  Macon  road  and  compelled  General 
Hood  hurriedly  to  evacuate  Atlanta.  The  loss 
of  the  Federals  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing 
was  about  300;  that  of  the  Confederates,  while 
never  actually  ascertained,  was*  probably  about 
2000.  Consult  Sherman,  Memoirs  (2  voIb.,  New 
York,  1876),  and  Cox,  Atlanta,  in  the  "Cam- 
paigns of  the  Civil  War  Series"  (ib.,  1882). 

JONOE,  y6ng^e,  Jobanneb  Ccwnelis  db 
( 1793-1863 ) .  A  Dutch  historian,  bom  at  Zierik- 
zee  and  educated  at  L^den.  There  he  became 
acquainted  witii  Van  Wijn,  whose  assistant  he 
was  until  1831,  when  he  succeeded  his  master 
as  keeper  of  the  Dutch  archives.  Jonge  had 
shown  his  patriotism  by  volunteering  for  the 
Hundred  Days,  and  in  his  later  years  he  held 
various  representative  offices.  His  historical 
works  form  the  actual  basis  of  Dutch  history; 
they  include:  Verlutnddmg  over  dm  oortprong 
der  hoekaohe  en  kabvljawttMcJie  twittm  (1817) ; 
Het  derde  ttand  in  de  ataatavergaderingen 
( 1824 ) ;  the  great  work,  OeaiAiedmia  van  het 
Jtederlandsohe  zeewezen  { 1833-48 ;  Zd  ed., 
1858) ;  and  a  biography  of  Van  Wijn  (1832). 

JONOKXND,  yOng'kInt,  Johann  Babthold 
(1819-91).  A  Dutch  landscape  painter  and 
etcher.  He  was  bom  at  Latrop,  near  Rotter- 
dam, -wtaat  to  Paris  while  quite  young,  and 
studied  chiefly  with  la* bey.  There  remain  but 
scant  details  of  his  life  at  Paris,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  numbered  Baudelaire,  lliftiphile 
Oantier,  and  Z(da  among  his  Menda.  Oorot^ 
Danbigny,  and  Monet  were  also  of  the  number — 
fervent  admirers  of  hie  work.  None  the  less  his 
life  was  passed  in  poverty,  wandering  from  place 
to  place,  forever  at  work,  but  finding  little 
sale  for  his  beautiful  productions.  His  priva- 
tions and  the  bitterness  they  brought  ended  in 
mental  ooUapse.  From  1860  to  his  death,  at  La 
cote  8aint-Andr€  in  1891,  Jon^ind,  like  his 
great  compatriot,  Van  Gogh,  was  insane. 

Jongkind  belongs  to  the  Dutch  school  in  the 
character  of  his  outlook  on  nature  uid  to  tite 
French  in  technitjue — ^it  has  been  well  said  that 
he  is  the  artistic  descendant  of  Van  Goyos, 
RuyBdael,  and  Van  de  Velde.  He  carried  the 
naturalism  of  the  men  of  1830  to  a  point  un- 
attained  by  any  of  them  and  is  the  link  between 
their  art  and  that  of  the  Impressionists.  Jong- 
kind's  ceaseless  industry  made  him  a  master  of 
any  medium  he  cared  to  work  in— oils,  water 
oolors,  pencil,  etching,  or  lithography.  He  ex- 
odled  especially  in  t^e  handling  of  water  color, 
and  in  etching  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  master* 
of  the  nineteenth  eaitury.  Wlu  a  sure  drafts- 
manship and  with  unsurpassed  freedom  and 
economy  of  means,  he  jotted  down  his  impres- 
sions of  nature  directly  on  the  copper.   Both  in 


painting  and  etching  be  succeeded  eq;>eciaUT 
with  the  canals  and  ikies  of  hia  native  land* 
but  hia  French  subjeeta  are  aearoely  less  at- 
tractive. His  pidnwig  is  wdl  represented  at 
Amsterdam  is  the  Bijlcs-Muaeiim  and  the  Ma- 
nieipal  Gallery,  and  in  tiie  Moreau-Nelaton  col- 
lection of  the  Louvre;  also  in  several  French 
provincial  museums  and  at  Brussels  and  Am- 
sterdam. Consult  Frantz,  "Johann  Barthold 
Jongkind,"  in  the  International  Studio,  vol. 
xxivi  (New  York,  1908-09). 

JONOLEITB,  zhON'gUr'  (OF.,  frtan  ML.  joeu- 
lator,  jester,  ju|%ler,  from  ijit.  jooulari,  to 
jest,  juggl^  from  jooulug,  dim.  of  jocut,  jest, 
idee).  A  title  given  in  France  during  the 
Middle  Ages  to  members  of  a  class  of  public 
^tertainers  or  minstrels,  who  wandered  from 
place  to  place  singing,  as  a  rul^  the  compositions 
of  others,  though  some  confusion  is  occasionally 
found  between  the  functions  of  the  jongleur  and 
the  troubadour  (q.v.).  The  jongleur,  however, 
was  of  a  lower  and  purely  mercenary  claaa.  See 
also  Fbekoh  Litebatube. 

JONOLETTB  DB  KOTBS  SAXB,  de  nytx* 
d4m,  Ix  {Ft.,  The  Juggler  of  Our  Lady).  An 
opera  by  Massenet  (q.v.),  first  produced  in 
Monte  Carlo,  Feb.  18,  1002;  in  the  United  States, 
Nov.  27,  1908  (New  York). 

J5HEOPINO,  yen'che-plng.  Capital  of  the 
Ian  of  the  same  name,  Sweden,  at  the  south  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Wetter,  85  miles  east  of  GOtten- 
berg.  It  is  r^rularly  and  well  built,  and  is 
situated  among  lakes  and  pine-clad  bills,  but  is 
somewhat  low  and  unhealthy.  Its  suburbs  on 
surrounding  hills  are  better  placed  (Map:  Swe- 
den, E  8).  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
industrial  towns  of  Sweden  and  ia  famous  for 
its  manufactures  of  matches,  founded  in  1844 
by  John  Eduard  LundstrOm.  Other  Important 
products  are  paper  and  wood  pulp,  anus,  east- 
ings, carpets,  tobacco,  and  machinery.  The 
maritime  trade  is  contiderable.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  court  of  appeal.  JSnkOping  is  an  ancient 
town  dating  from  legendary  times;  it  recdved 
ite  town  charter  in  1284.  Pop.,  1901,  23,143; 
1911,  26,989. 

70H0FDB,  an  epiphyte.   See  Plata  of  En- 

PU 11118. 

JONQinfiBBS,  shOiT'kytr'.  A  town  in  Chi- 
coutimi  Co.,  Quebec,  Canada,  m  the  Quebec  and 
Lake  St  John  Railway,  10  miles  east  of  Chicoa- 
timi  (Map:  Quebec,  G  2).  Among  its  industrial 
establishments  are  pulp  and  paper  mills,  a  sash 
and  door  factory,  pfaning  mill,  furniture  factory, 
and  foundiy.   Pop.,  1911,  2364. 

JON'QTnij  (Fr.  jonquHle,  from  Lat.  juneuM, 
reed).  A  name  given  to  certain  species  of  Nar- 
otcsM  (q.v. )  with  mshlike  leaves.  The  common 
jonquil  {Narcitsus  jonquttSn),  a  native  <rf  the 
south  of  Europe,  is  one  oS  the  most  oommon 
bulbous-rooted  plants  in  flower  borders.  It  has 
from  two  to  six  yellow  flowers  at  the  summit  of 
its  scape  (leaflesB  stem).  The  sweet-scented 
jonquil  (Narciaaua  odoriu),  also  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  is  another  species  very  generally 
cultivated.  Like  other  species  of  Ifaroiswttt, 
these  are  readily  grown  in  forcing  houses.  The 
flowers  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  perfumes. 
All  varieties  are  ordinarily  propuated  by  bulb- 
da.   New  varieties  are  obtained  from  seeds. 

JOK'SON,  BsN  (BENJAiON)  (ri673-1637). 
An  English  dramatist,  bom  probably  at  West- 
minster in  1673.  HiB  grandfather  belonged  to 
one  of  the  Johnstone  families  of  Annandalai 
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His  father,  who  was  a  "minister,"  died  a  month 
before  the  dramatist's  birth;  and  his  mother 
soon  married  a  "master  bricklayer"  living  near 
Charing  Cross.  Ben  was  sent  to  Westminster 
School  at  the  expense  of  William  Camden,  then 
second  master  there,  and  a  famous  scholar,  to 
whom  he  was  surely  indebted  for  the  beginnings 
of  his  solid  learning.  It  is  commonly  s^ted,  on 
the  authority  of  Fuller,  that  from  Weetminstw 
be  proceeded  to  St.  John's  Coll^,  Cambridge. 
For  the  assertion  there  is,  however,  no  real  evi- 
dence. After  he  bad  won  a  name  in  letters,  Jon- 
eon  received  from  each  university  the  degree  of 
M.A.,  but — in  bis  own  words — "by  their  favour, 
not  his  studie."  He  was  taken  fnnn  school  and 
put  to  the  craft  of  his  stepfather.  Disliking 
this  occupation,  be  went  to  the  Low  Countries, 
where  he  joined  the  English  troops  against 
Spain.  While  there,  he  killed  one  of  the  enemy 
in  view  of  both  armies.  He  returned  to  England 
about  1592  and  "betook  himself  to  his  wonted 
studies."  Near  this  time  he  also  married  a 
"wife  who  was  a  shrew  yet  honest."  Precisely 
when  he  b^an  writing  for  the  stage  is  not 
known;  but  the  date  is  probably  not  earlier 
than  1695.  Two  years  later  he  was  both  actor 
and  playwright  in  Henslowe's  company.  In  1508 
he  wrote  a  tragedy  for  this  company  and  was 
mentioned  by  Meres  as  one  of  "the  best  for 
tragedy."  lliese  plays  are  lost.  His  first  ex- 
tant play  is  the  famous  Every  Man  in  hia  Hu- 
mour, performed  by  the  lord  chamberlain's  serv- 
ants, st  the  Globe  Theatre,  in  September,  1598. 
Shakespeare  himself  played  a  pa^  in  this  first 
noteworthy  English  comedy  of  character.  While 
the  play  was  on  the  stage,  Jonson  quarreled  with 
an  actor  in  Henslowe's  company  named  Galniel 
Spenser  and  killed  him  in  a  duel  (Septonber 


22).   He  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time;  hut. 

pleading  benefit  of  clergy,  he  escaped  with 
oranding  on  the  left  thumb  and  loss  of  goods 
and  chattels.  The  next  year  Jonson  produced 
Every  Man  Out  of  hia  Humour  and  perhaps 
had  alrea^  written  The  Case  it  Altered,  an 
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adaptation  of  Plautus.  During  the  next  15  years 
he  brought  out  Cynthia's  Rmels  (1600),  The 
Poetaster  (1601),  Sejanua,  a  tragedy  (1603), 
Catiline,  a  tragedy  (1611);  and  his  greatest 
comedies,  Volpone  (1605),  Eptacene,  or  the  Silent 
Woman,  beet  of  all  (1000),  The  Alchemitt 
(1610),  and  Bartholomew  Fair  (1614).  In 
1616  came  a  poorer  comedy,  The  DevU  is  an  Ae». 
The  T^iUlar  stage  Jonson  now  forsook  for  10 
years,  and  his  later  comedies  have  little  interest. 
At  bis  death  he  left  fragments  of  a  beautiful 
pastoral.  The  Sad  Shepherd,  or  a  Tale  of  Robin 
Hood. 

With  the  accession  of  James  he  had  begun  for 
the  court  a  series  of  festive  performances  which 
be  classed  as  entertainments,  barriers,  and 
masques.  They  had  respectively,  as  the  centre 
of  interest,  a  c<Mnplimentary  speech,  a  mock 
toumamenl^  and  a  masqued  dance.  They  were 
presented  with  elaborate  machinery  furnished  by 
Inigo  Jones  (q.v.).  But  the  general  plan  and 
the  verse,  often  exquisite,  were  Jonscm's.  Besides 
masques,  Jonson  also  composed  many  poems. 
Scattered  through  his  comedies,  written  mostly 
in  prose,  are  well-known  songs,  as  "Still  to  be 
neat,  still  to  be  drest."  But  his  larger  poetic 
fame  rests  upon  his  charming  epigrams  (short 
poems  embodying  one  idea),  and  the  collections 
entitled  The  Vorett  and  Underwoods.  Unsur- 
passed of  their  kind  are  tiie  lines  "On  Lucy, 
Countess  of  Bedford,"  and  the  "Epitaph  on  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke."  And  in  a  series  of 
essays  called  Discoveries  he  displayed  his  solid 
character  and  ripe  wisdom. 

During  these  years  Jonson  lived  a  varied  life. 
His  combativeness  led  to  "many  quarrels"  with 
Marston,  one  of  his  collaborators,  whom  he 
"beat,"  and  satirized,  in  conjunction  with  Dek- 
ker  in  the  Pottaeter.  When,  in  1604,  Chapman 
and  Bbrston  were  sent  to  prison  for  certain 
passages  in  their  Eastward  Ho,  offenrive  to  the 
court,  Jonson,  who  had  a  sH^t  hand  in  the 
play,  voluntarily  joined  them  (1606).  The  next 
year  he  was  also  imprisoned  with  Chapman. 
But  for  the  most  part  he  enjoyed  the  favor  of 
the  King,  whom  he  pleased  by  his  masques  and 
in  other  ways.  In  1616  he  was  granted  a  royal 
pension  of  100  marks,  afterward  raised  to  £200, 
and  mij^t  have  been  Icnighted,  it  is  said,  had  he 
wished.  In  1613  he  was  abroad  with  the  son  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleij^  to  whose  Hittory  of  the 
World  he  contributed  the  account  of  the  Punic 
wars.  In  the  summer  of  1618  he  traveled  on 
foot  to  Scotland,  returning  the  next  year.  He 
visited  the  poet  Drummond  at  Hawthomden, 
about  11  miles  from  Edinburgh,  in  conversa- 
tions with  whom  be  spoke  very  freely  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  of  his  own  early  life.  His 
friends  among  the  aristocracy  were  many,  es- 
pecially among  the  Sidneys.  From  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  he  received  every  year  £20  to  buy 
books.  Convivial  by  nature,  he  ruled  as  m<mareh 
at  the  bostelries  where  gathered  poets  and 
dramatists,  first  at  the  Mermaid  and  then  at  the 
Devil  Tavern.  Of  Shakespeare,  who  no  doubt 
was  one  of  his  early  associates,  he  said  late  in 
life:  "I  loved  the  man  and  do  honour  his  mem- 
ory, on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much  as  any."  He 
died  Aug.  6,  1037,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abb^,  where  his  tombsttme  bean  the 
inscription,  "O  rare  Ben  Jmson."  Jonson's 
woriE  is  the  best  representation  of  oUssie  ideals 
in  the  English  drama,  adapting  to  contemporary 
life  the  spirit  of  ancient  comedy.   His  aim  was 
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to  depict  for  ridicule  and  satire  the  "humoura" 
of  society,  i.e.,  affectations  in  conduct,  dress,  and 
speech.  His  comedies  he  aptly  described  as 
"cconical  satires." 

The  first  volume  of  tiie  first  folio  edition  of 
Jonson's  Works^  as  revised  by  himself,  was  pub- 
lished in  1616.  Every  Mm  in  Ais  Humour,  as 
published  in  1601,  was  Italian  in  setting.  In 
the  folio  of  1616  it  first  appeared  as  now  gen- 
erally known,  with  its  scene  shifted  to  London 
and  the  names  of  the  characters  in  English. 
The  second  volume  of  the  first  folio  appeared  in 
installments  between  1630  and  1641.  The  only 
critical  edition  in  the  nineteenth  century  was 
that  of  Gifford  (9  vols.,  London,  1816;  revised 
by  Cunningham,  1875).  It  is  not  a  careful  piece 
of  work.  A  convenient  edition  of  the  plays  ia 
Complete  Plays  (2  vols.,  New  York  and  London, 
1910),  with  introduction  by  F.  E.  Schelling.  Se- 
lected plays,  edited  by  B.  Nicholson,  with  an 
introduction  by  C.  H.  Herford,  were  published 
in  the  Mermaid  Series  { 3  vols.,  London  and  New 
York,  1894  and  1903). 

Bibliography.  The  main  source  for  Jonson's 
life  is  Conversations  toith  Drummond,  edited  by 
Laing,  Shakespeare  Society  (London,  1842). 
Consult  also:  John  Dirden,  Essay  on  Dramatic 
Poeey  UK  1668);  W.  Gifford,  "Memoirs  of 
Ben  Jonson."  in  his  Works,  vol.  i  <ib.,  1872) ; 
Soergel,  Die  englisohen  Maskenspiele  (Halle, 
1882) ;  J.  A.  Symonds,  Life  of  Johnson,  in  "Eng- 
lish Worthies  Series"  (London,  1886);  A.  G. 
Swinburne,  Study  of  Johnson  (ib.,  1889) ;  Fleay, 
English  Drama  (ib.,  1801);  Koeppel,  Quellen- 
Studien  zu  den  Dramen  Ben  Joneons  (Leipzig, 
1895) ;  F.  E.  Schelling,  Ben  Jonson  and  the 
Classical  School  (New  York,  1898) ;  Ward,  flti- 
tory  of  English  Dramatio  Litaytture  (Lcoidon^ 
1899) ;  A.  H.  Thomdike,  "Bm  Jonson,"  in  Cam- 
bridge History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  vi 
(Cambridge,  1907-10) ;  Paul  Birck,  Literarische 
Anspielungen  in  den  Werken  Ben  Jonson's 
(Strassburg,  1908),  containing  a  bibliography; 
C.  R.  Baskerville,  "English  Elements  in  Jonson's 
Early  Comedy,"  in  University  of  Texas,  BuUe' 
tin,  "Humanistic  Series,"  No.  178  (Austin,  Tex., 
1011) ;  Mina  Eerr,  Influence  of  Ben  Jonson  on 
English  Comedy,  1S98-1643!  (Philadelphia,  1912). 
oontaining  a  bibliography. 

J'ONSOK,  CoBRXLTns.   See  Jarsbkn. 

JOHSSOH,  yOns'sOn.  Finihtb  (1704-89).  An 
Icdandio  biahop  and  historian.  He  was  bom  at 
Hitardal,  was  educated  at  the  Universi^  of 
Copenhagen,  and  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Skfil- 
holt  in  1764.  The  public  instruction  in  the 
island  was  greatly  improved  under  his  direction. 
Of  his  numerous  works  in  Latin  and  Icelandic 
the  most  valuable  is  Historia  Eoclesiastica  Is- 
landia  (4  vols.,  Copenhagen,  1772-78).  This 
is  really  the  entire  history  of  Iceland  from  earli- 
est times  to  JOnsson's  day,  a  learned  work  and 
important  as  a  source  of  Icelandic  history  and 
literature. 

JdNSSON,  ydns'sen,  Fdtnub  (1868-  ). 
A  noted  leelsndic  philologist  and  historian  of 
literature,  bom  at  Akurqrri.   He  was  educated 

at  Reykjavik  and  at  the  Univerwty  of  Copen- 
hagen, where  he  became  docent  in  northern 
philology  in  1887  and  professor  in  1808.  Learned 
and  enei^tic,  he  published  many  critical  edi- 
tions of  Old  Norse  texts,  the  moat  important 
being  Den  norsk-ialandske  Skjaldedigtning 
(1908;  new  ed.,  1914).  But  his  greatest  work 
Is  Den  oldnorske  of  iddisUtndske  Idteratura  Hit- 


torie  (3  vols..  1894-1902;  abbreviated  ed.  in 
Icelandic,  1004-05,  in  Danish,  1907)  ,  the  most 
detailed  of  all  works  on  this  subject,  and  a 
standard.  His  foremost  linguistic  works  are 
Det  norsk-islandske  Bkjaldesprog  (1901)  and 
Islandsk  SprogkBre  (1906). 

JOF'XIN.  A  eify  and  one  of  the  coun^  seats 
of  Jasper  Co.,  Mo.,  165  miles  south  of  Kansas 
City,  on  the  Kanaaa  City  Southern,  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  the 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas,  and  three  other 
railroads  (Map:  Missouri,  B  4).  It  is  of  con- 
siderable commercial  importance  as  the  dis- 
tributing point  for  a  large  agricultural  dis- 
trict, but  is  known  principally  for  its  exten- 
sive mining  interests,  beiiu  the  trade  centre 
of  the  vast  sine  and  lead  fields  of  southweet- 
em  MisBourL  The  industrial  establishments 
include  smelting,  paint,  and  white-lead  works, 
large  foundries  and  machine  shops,  a  wagon 
factory,  a  cooperage,  ironworks,  a  candy  factory, 
and  flouring  mills.  Among  the  more  notable 
structures  are  the  courthouse,  the  opera  house, 
several  hotels,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation building,  a  Federal  government  building 
($155,000),  the  Frisco  Lines  station,  and  a 
Cam^e  library.  Joplin  adopted  the  commis- 
aion  form  of  government  in  1914.  One  of  the 
light  plants  is  owned  by  the  municipality.  The 
city  has  an  assessed  valuation  of  $10,042,000, 
while  its  debt  is  less  than  4  per  cent  of  this 
amount.  The  receipts  for  the  year  1012  were 
$555,000,  while  its  expenditures  amounted  to 
$530,000.  Settled  about  1870,  Joplin  was  first 
incorporated  in  1873.  Since  1890  it  has  grown 
rapidly.  Pop.,  1900,  26,023;  1910,  32,073;  1914 
(U.  S.  est),  32,848. 

J0P7A  (Heb.  Tdph6,  beauty).  The  biblical 
name  of  the  seaport  of  Jemsuem,  the  mortem 
Jaffa  (Ibtp:  Turkey  in  Asia,  C  4).  It  was 
a  very  ancient  Phoenician  town  and  was 
fabled  to  be  the  place  where  Andromeda  (q.v.) 
was  chained  to  the  rock.  It  ie  mentioned 
in  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions.  In  the 
Old  Testament  it  is  referred  to  as  part  of  the 
lot  of  Dan  (Josh.  zix.  46),  as  the  place  where 
timber  from  Lebanon  was  landed  for  trannrarta* 
tion  to  Jerusalem  (2  Clliron.  ii.  16;  Ezra  iii.  7), 
and  the  port  at  which  Jonah  took  passage  for 
Tarshish  (Jonah  i.  3).  It  was  the  h<me  of 
Dorcas  (Acts  ix.  36-42),  and  at  the  house  of 
Simon  the  tanner  Peter  received  the  visim 
which  he  interpreted  to  mean  that  Gentiles  as 
well  as  Jews  were  to  be  admitted  to  tiie  Chris- 
tian Church  (Acts  x.  1-23).  Joppa  was  a  point 
of  importance  and  suffered  much  in  the  Macca- 
btean  and  Rwnan  wars.  It  was  made  a  bishop's 
see  under  Oonstuitine  aod  attained  great  pros- 
perity in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  when  it  be- 
came one  of  the  landing  places  of  the  warriors  of 
Christendom.  It  was  stormed  by  the  French  in 
1799,  and  a  shameful  massacre  of  Turkish  pris- 
oners was  then  perpetrated.   See  Jaffa. 

JOBDABNS,  yOr'd&ns,  Jaoob  (1593-1678). 
A  Flouish  historical,  genre,  and  portrait  punter, 
one  of  tiie  chief  masters  of  the  school.  He  wu 
bora  at  Antwerp,  May  19,  1593,  the  son  <rf  a 
cloth  merchant.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Adam  van 
Noort,  the  master  of  Rubens,  and  remained  with 
that  master  when  his  other  pupils  left  him, 
finally  marrying  his  daughter.  In  1615  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke  as  a  painter  in 
water  colors,  though  moat  of  his  work  was  in  oils. 
He  never  studied  in  Italy  as  did  the  other  princi- 
pal Flemish  painters  of  his  day,  btA  tiiis  had  the 
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advantage  of  making  him  more  essentially  Flem- 
ish. He  was  influenced  by  Bubena  and  associated 
with  him  in  work,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  tliat  he  was  his  pupil.  Rvbens  gave  him  a 
oammission  for  a  series  of  cartoons  for  tapeebry 
which  he  had  received  trom  the  King  of  Spain. 
Jordaens  also  painted  "Vertumnus  and  Pomona" 
for  this  monarch,  as  well  as  a  picture  for  Charles 
I  of  England  (1640)  and  a  passion  suite  for 
Charles  Gustavus  of  Sweden  (1665).  In  1662 
he  decorated  the  palace  of  the  widow  of  Fred- 
erick Henry  of  Orange,  Stadtholder  of  Holland, 
near  Scheveningen.  These  mural  paintings  are 
his  best  works.  The  principal  one  represents 
the  "Triumph  of  the  Stadtholder,"  who  is  seated 
in  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by  four  white  horses. 
It  is  imposing  in  effect  and  masterly  in  treat- 
ment. Jorda«is  had  a  large  number  of  pupils, 
who  assisted  him  in  his  work,  and  on  the  death 
of  Rubens  he  was  considered  the  chief  painter 
of  his  time.  He  acquired  wealth  and  erected 
a  patrician  house  at  Antwerp,  filled  with  works 
of  art.  Notwithstanding  his  numerous  com- 
miadons  for  the  Catholic  clergy,  he  was  an 
ardent  CalTiniat  and  suffered  some  persecution 
for  his  faith.  He  died  in  Antwerp,  Oct.  18, 
1678. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Flemish  school,  its 
exaggerated  treatment  of  form  and  crude  humor, 
are  more  evident  in  Jordaens  than  in  any  other 
painter.  Like  Rubens,  he  painted  in  full  light 
red  healthy  faces  and  figures  inclined  to  corpu- 
leni^.  Hia  color  was  evm  warmer  than  that  of 
his  great  contemporary,  and  hia  best  pictures 
possess  a  peculiar  and  effective  golden  glow.  His 
excessive  realism,  however,  often  descends  into 
coarseneaa.  He  waa  a  moat  prolific  painter, 
whose  works  abound  in  all  the  prindpal  Euro- 
pean galleries. 

Among  his  chief  religious  and  mythological 
paintings  are  "Christ  Driving  the  Money 
Lenders  from  the  Temple"  and  the  "Four  Evan- 
gelists," in  the  Louvre;  the  "Entombment  of 
Chiiat,"  tiie*  "Last  Supper."  "Commerce  and 
Industry  Protecting  the  Arts."  "Pegaaua,"  the 
"Divine  Law  Protecting  Human  Law,"  in  the 
Miiseum  of  Antwerp;  the  "Martyrdom  of  St. 
Apollonia,"  "St.  Charles  Borromeus  Praying  for 
the  Pest-Stricken  at  Milan,"  and  "St.  James," 
in  the  church  of  the  Auguatinians,  Antwerp. 
Others  are  in  Uie  Museum  of  Brussels,  The 
Hagu^  Brunswick,  Cassel  (which  possesses, 
amraig  other  canvasea,  a  r^arkable  "Triumph 
of  Bacchus"),  and  Madrid.  In  the  GalleTy  of 
Ite^aden  there  are  a  "Presentation  in  the  Tem- 
ple" and  "Diogenes  Seeking  an  Honest  Man" ;  at 
Vienna,  "Jupiter  and  Mercury,"  with  "Philemon 
and  Baucis,"  one  of  his  best  mythological  pic- 
tures. The  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York 
possesses  "The  Philosophers,"  a  "Holy  Family," 
and  a  fine  sketch. 

His  genre  pieces  fall  mainly  into  two  classes : 
the  first,  entitled  "The  King  Drinks"  or 
"Epiphany,"  are  aoenea  ahowing  the  Flemiah 
cdelnmtion  of  tiie  'featival.  Of  this  group  the 
best  examples  are  at  Cassel,  Valenciennes,  in 
the  Louvre,  Brussels,  and  in  the  Academy  Mu- 
seum, St.  Petersbui^.  Others  illustrate  the 
Flemish  proverb  "As  the  old  sing,  so  the  young 
peep,"  or,  as  we  should  say,  'Xike  parent,  like 
child."  Of  this  subject  there  are  vernons  in 
Antwerp,  the  Louvre,  Dresden,  and  WUrzburg. 
He  painted  also  a  few  portraita,  some  of  neat 
power,  such  am  "Van  Surpale  and  hia  Wife" 
(Dnke  of  Devmahire,  LoiuUm) ;  "Jan  Wierta, 
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his  Wife,"  at  Cologne;  the  admirable  "Unknown 
Man,"  formerly  thou^t  to  be  Jordaens,  in  tiia 
UIBri;  a  family  group,  at  Gaaad;  the  "Lady 
with  the  Locket,"  Vienna  Academy;  the  aup- 
posed  portrait  of  De  Ruyter,  in  the  Louvre; 
and  the  fine  portrait  of  an  old  man,  at 
Budapest. 

Bibliography.  The  chief  authority  on  Jor- 
daens is  Max  Roostf,  an  English  translatjon  of 
whose  extensive  monograph  was  publisfaed  at 
London  in  1908.  Briefer  monographs  are  by 
G&iard  (Ohen^  1862),  by  Paul  Buachmann 
(Bruaaels,  1906),  by  Fierena-Gevaert,  in  Le$ 
grand*  artistes  (Paris,  n.  d.),  and  by  Axic  van 
Veen,  "Jacob  Jordaens,"  in  Blaeviera  OeiUus- 
treered  Maandaokr,  vol.  xv  (Amsterdam,  1905). 
An  album  of  reproductions  of  his  works  was 
published  at  Antwerp  in  1905. 

JOBDAN  (Heb.  Yard^;  probably  connected 
with  Syr.  yardA,  lake,  Ar.  toird,  watering  place). 
The  principal  river  of  Palestine,  called  Eah-She> 
riah  or  Esh-Sheriah  el-Kebir  by  the  Araba  (Map: 
Palestine,  D  3).  Starting  from  the  mountains 
in  the  north  of  Palestine,  it  fiows  southerly, 
paaaea  throvu^  the  amall  lake  Huleh  (the  bibli- 
cal waters  of  Merom,  q.v.)  and  the  Lake  of  Tibe- 
rias or  of  Oenn^ret  (Sea  of  Galilee),  and  enters 
the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  main 
sources  of  the  Jordan  are  three  in  nimiber:  the 
largest,  Nahr  Leddan,  issues  from  the  mound 
called  Tell  el-Kadi  (hill  of  the  judge)  near 
ancient  Dan;  the  second,  the  Nahr  Banais, 
aprings  from  erevieea  between  and  fran  under 
rocks  that  choke  the  montii  of  a  cave  near 
Banias  (the  ancient  Paneas,  Ceesarea  Philippi, 
q.v. ) ;  and  the  third,  amallest  and  most  remote, 
the  Nahr  Hasbani,  rises  near  Mount  Hermon. 
Uniting  their  waters  above  Lake  Huleh,  these 
streams  give  rise  to  the  Jordan.  Above  Lake 
Huleh  the  river  is  30  to  100  feet  in  width,  just 
below  the  lake  about  60  feet,  and  in  the  valley 
between  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead 
Sea,  from  00  to  260  feet,  and  ia  640  feet  wide 
at  ita  mouUi.  In  the  flood  season  it  reaehea  a 
breadth  of  even  2  milea.  At  ordinary  times  it 
is  fordable  in  a  great  many  places — in  some 
places  even  when  the  river  is  in  flood.  Its  usual 
depth  between  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  the 
Dead  Sea  is  2  to  3  feet;  just  below  Lake  Huleh 
it  is  about  15  feet  deep;  the  depth  of  course 
increases  in  the  flood  season.  The  river  is  not 
navigable.  In  the  flood  season  dangerous  rapids 
are  nmnd.  In  its  course  the  rlTer  makes  a  steep 
descent.  Lake  Huleh  is  about  7  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  while  the  Lcdce  of 
Tiberias  is  about  680  feet,  and  the  Dead  Sea 
about  1300  feet  below  that  level;  so  that  be- 
tween Huleh  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  the  river 
falls  about  69  feet  to  the  mile,  between  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea  about  9  feet  to 
the  mile.  The  valley  is  a  portion  of  the  great 
rift  valley,  or  depression  which  extends  nearly 
across  Africa.  It  has  four  main  affluents:  the 
Sheriat  el-MCTadireh  (Hieromax,  Yarmnk)  and 
Zerka  (Jabbok)  on  the  east;  the  JaInd  and 
Faria  on  the  west.  A  little  below  Huleh  the  river 
is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  the  Jisr  Benat  Yakob, 
over  which  the  road  from  Damascus  to  Galilee 
passes,  and  a  few  miles  below  the  Lake  of  Ti- 
berias is  another  bridge,  the  Jisr  Mujamia. 
Below  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  presents  a  most  remarkable  formation. 
Within  a  larger  vall^  called  the  Ghor  is  a 
smaller  valley  called  the  Zor,  and  through  this 
the  Jwdan  flows.  The  precipitous  ridges  whidi 
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Ineloae  th«  valley  rise  in  acuue  places  to  the 

height  of  3000  or  4000  feet.  The  width  of  the 
Gbor  iB  from  somewhat  over  1  mile  to  16  miles, 
of  the  Zor  from  %  mile  to  2  miles.  The  river 
runs  through  the  Zor  in  such  a  tortuous  course 
that  its  total  length  is  more  than  200  miles, 
althou^  the  distfrnce  in  a  straight  line  is  but 
65  miles.  Near  the  Dead  Sea  vegetatitw  does 
Dot  codat;  but  the  valley  above  is  covered  with 
grass  in  the  rainy  season,  and  tamaridEs,  aca- 
das,  oleanders,  me.,  abound.  Cereals  are  raised 
in  various  parts  of  the  territory  traversed  by 
the  river,  especially  barley.  The  Jordan  was 
first  thoroughly  explored  by  Molyneux  and 
Lynch — by  the  former  in  1847  in  the  dry  season, 
by  the  latter  in  1848  when  the  river  was  in 
flood.  The  climate  in  the  Jordan  valley  is  tropi- 
cal, and  it  has  been  well  described  as  a  tropical 
oasis  sunk  in  the  temperate  zone."  The  name 
Jordan  was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  mf^ 
gesting  the  "swiftly  flowing^  stream  (from 
parody  to  descend)  and  hence  is  always  used  ia 
H^rew  with  the  article.  Consult:  Molyneux, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  So- 
ciety, vol.  xviii  (London,  1848) ;  W.  F.  Lynch, 
OifMal  Report  of  the  United  States  Ewpedition 
to  Explore  ths  Dead  Sea  and  the  River  Jordan 
(Baltimore,  1862) ;  Libby  and  Haskins,  The 
Jordan  Valley  and  Petra  (2  vols..  New  York, 
1006) ;  O.  A.  Smith,  Bietorioal  Geography  of 
the  Holy  Land  (16th  ed.,  LondoB,  1910);  and 
the  travels  in  Palestine  of  RoUnscm,  VoTter, 
Tristram,  Huntington,  and  others. 

JOBDAN,  zhOr'dflN',  Camillb  (1771-1821). 
A  French  politician,  bom  at  Lyons.  He  be- 
came  interested  in  public  affairs  at  a  very  early 
age  and  developed  into  an  active  opponent  of 
the  French  Revolution.  He  publish^,  in  1792, 
a  satire  on  the  church  of  the  new  constitution, 
deverly  entitled  Bietoire  de  la  oonvenion  tTune 
dome  MrMeime.  Proscribed  by  the  Directory 
tor  his  participation  In  the  insurrection  of 
Lyons,  lie  fled  to  Switzeriand  and  London.  Ke> 
turning  to  Lyons  in  1796,  he  was  chosen  in  1797 
to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  where  he  advo- 
cated the  principles  of  religious  liberty,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  chief  supporters  until  his 
death,  gaining  the  niclcname  of  Jordan  les 
Cloches  (churdi-bell  Jordan).  After  the  revo- 
lution of  the  18tb  Fmctidor  he  went  to  Qer- 
many.  In  1800  he  was  recalled,  and  mpoeed 
the  measures  of  Bonaparte,  exposing  the  irauds 
in  the  election  of  1802  in  a  pamphlet,  Vrai  sent 
du  vote  national  svr  le  oonaulat  i  vie.  He  lived 
in  retirement,  devoted  to  literature,  until  the 
accession  of  Louis  XVIIl.  He  was  elected  in 
1816  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  sided  with 
the  opposition.  His  writings  were  published  in 
Paris  in  1818.  Consult  C.  A.  &inte-BeuT^ 
"Jordan  et  Mme.  de  Stad,"  in  Bevue  det  Detu 
Mondes  (Puis.  1868). 

JOBDAK,  jOr'dan,  Oonbad  N.  (1830-1903). 
An  American  banker,  bom  in  New  York  City. 
He  learned  the  printing  trade  (1843),  became  a 
cranpositor,  and  in  1852  was  appointed  to  the 
staff  of  a  New  York  bank.  From  1864  to  1880 
he  was  cashier  of  another  banking  establish- 
ment there,  and  in  1880-84  was  treasurer  of  the 
New  York,  Ontario,  and  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany. In  1886  he  was  appointed  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  from  which  post  he  resigned 
in  1887,  upon  the  resignation  of  Daniel  Man- 
ning from  the  secretaryship  <^  the  Treasury. 
During  his  administration  he  bitrodueed  a  new 
system  of  public  reports  by  means  of  which  the 
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precise  condition  of  the  IVeasory  was  made 

readily  ascertainable.  He  was  again  active  in 
banking,  as  vice  president  of  a  New  York  bank- 
ing house  in  1887  and  subsequently  Its  presi- 
dent. From  1893  unti^  his  death  he  was  As- 
sistant Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  New 
York  City,  in  which  capacity  he  rendered  effi- 
cient service  during  the  financial  difficulties  of 
1893-45. 

JOBDAN,  David  Stasb  (1861-  ).  An 
American  ichthyologist,  educator,  and  writer, 
bom  at  Qainesrille,  N.  Y.  He  entered  Comdl 
University  at  its  opening  session  in  1868,  wss 
appointed  an  instructor  in  botany  there  in 
1871,  and  a  year  later  took  the  degree  of  M.S. 
In  1875  he  received  an  M.D.  from  Indiana  Medi- 
cal College  and  in  1878  a  Pb.D.  from  BuUer 
University,  where  he  was  professor  of  biology 
from  1876  to  1879.  He  had  already  beoome  an 
assistant  to  the  United  States  Fish  Commissicat 
and  had  b^^  under  the  direction  of  Agsssii 
the  studies  which  eventually  made  him  one  of 
the  foremost  of  ichthyologists.  After  six  years 
as  professor  of  iMlogy  at  Indiana  University, 
he  became  president  of  that  institution,  serving 
from  1886  to  1891.  His  summers  were  spent  in 
investigations  and  researches  for  the  Fish  Com- 
mission, with  which  his  connection  continued  up 
to  1891  and  from  1894  to  1900.  In  1879-81  he 
was  a  special  agent  for  the  United  States  census 
and  in  that  eapacity  made  a  rqmrt  d  great 
value  on  the  marine  industries  of  the  Padflo 
coast.  In  1891,  on  the  founding  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford Junior  University,  he  became  its  presi- 
dent Under  his  able  supervision  the  university 
was  successfully  organized  and  was  developed 
along  original  lines.  (See  Leland  Stanfobo 
JuNiOB  Univebsitt.)  He  remained  presi- 
dent until  his  r^rement  in  1913,  when  he  was 
ehosen  to  the  honorary  post  of  enanedlor.  Dr. 
Jordan  served  as  spe!eial  United  States  Com- 
missioner to  investigate  the  fur-seal  fisheries  in 
Alaska  (1887)  and  later  to  investigate  sabnon 
fisheries  and  in  1908-10  was  international  com- 
missioner of  fisheries.  In  1910  he  became  chief 
director  of  the  World  Peace  Fonndati<Hi.  He 
received  the  dwree  of  LL.D.  from  several  uni- 
versities and  m  1900  was  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  In  addition  to  papers  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  seiaitifle  societies,  and  in  tiie  re- 
ports of  the  United  States  Fish  Cunmisdoi  and 
the  Census  Bureau,  he  published  A  Manual  of 
Vertebrate  Animals  of  the  Northern  Dnited 
States  (1876);  Soienoe  Bketehes  (1887);  The 
Care  and  Culture  of  Men  (1896;  new  ed.,  1910) ; 
Fishes  of  North  and  Middle  Amerioa  (4  vols., 
1896-1900),  with  B.  W.  Evermann;  To  Bar- 
bara  (1897).  verse;  Matka  and  Kotik  (1897; 
new  ed.,  as  The  Story  of  Matka,  1910) ;  Foot- 
notes to  EwOution  (1898) ;  ZmpeHol  Demooraoy 
(1899) ;  Food  and  Oame  Fishes  of  North  Amer- 
iea  (1902),  with  B.  W.  Evermann;  Ouide  to  the 
Study  of  Fishes  (New  York,  1906) ;  The  Bumam 
Barvest  (1907) ;  Fishes  (1007) ;  liff^s  Enthusi- 
asms { 1907 ) ;  College  and  the  Man  ( 1907 ) ; 
The  Religion  of  a  Sensible  American  (1909); 
The  StabUiiy  of  Truth  (1909);  The  Fate  of 
loiodoram  (1909);  War  and  Waste  (1918); 
War's  Aftermath  (1914).  with  H.  £.  Jordan. 

JOBDAK,  Dtnoisr,  or  Dcnornu  (1762- 
1816).  An  Irish  aetress.  She  was  bom  near 
Waterford,  Ireland,  and  was  the  daughter  of 
Grace  Phillips,  an  actress,  whose  huslMud  was  a 
reputed  CajAain  Bland.  Dorothy  made  her  d6- 
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hat  in  Crow  Street  Theatre,  Dublin,  in  1777,  aa 
Phcebe  in  At  Tou  hike  It^  and,  after  Tarioua 
vicissitndea  as  an  Enriiah  proiineial  aetreai 
and  the  adoption  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Dora 
Jordan,  she  appeared  in  1786  at  Drury  Lane, 
London,  in  the  character  of  Peggy  in  The  Coun- 
try Girl.  She  apeedily  won  great  popularity, 
exhibiting  decided  talent  in  comedy  and  musi- 
cal farce.  Lady  Teazle,  Rosalind,  and  Viola 
were  her  chief  Bueeeues,  and  her  acting  was 
extravagantly  praiaed— among  others  by  Lamb, 
Leigh  Hunt,  ^utlitt,  Byion,  and  CampbdI.  Aa 
Mrs.  Ford,  she  was  for  sane  years  the  mistrese 
of  Mr.,  aftenrard  Sir,  Riehara  Ford,  by  whom 
she  had  four  children.  In  1790  her  beauty  cap* 
tivated  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  aftennird  William 
IV,  and  her  intimacy  with  him  laated  until 
1811,  when  it  was  terminated  by  the  Duke,  an 
ample  provision  being  made  for  her  and  the  10 
children  she  had  borne  him.  The  eldest  of  these 
children,  George  Augustas  Frederick  Fitzclar- 
enoe,  was  created  Earl  of  Minister  in  1880,  and 
the  brothers  and  sisters  were  also  ennobled.  In 
1814  Mrs.  Jordan  retired  to  France  and  is  said 
to  have  died  of  a  br<&en  heart  at  Saint-Cloud, 
July  3,  1816;  but  there  is  a  saspicion  thai  she 
lived  for  seven  years  afterward  in  England 
under  an  assumed  name.  A  statue  of  her,  by 
Chantry,  was  erected  by  William  IV  after  his 
accession.  Consult  Boaden,  The  Life  of  Mr*. 
Jordan  {London,  2  vols.,  1831). 

JOBDASr.yOr'd&n.HEnu  (1833-86).  A  Ger- 
man arehBotcgtot,  bom  at  Berlin  and  educated 
at  Bonn  and  at  Berlin,  where  he  became  in- 
structor. From  1867  to  1886  be  was  professor 
at  -KOnigsberg.  He  made  many  journeys  to 
Italy,  his  especial  study  being  Roman  religion 
and  topography.  Among  his  works  are  the 
excellent  editions  of  Cato  Censor  and  Sallust^ 
Catonia  prater  Librum  de  Re  Ruatioa  q%t(B  Eoh 
tantf  with  elaborate  Prolegomena  (18^),  and 
Salhuti  Oatilina,  Jugurtha,  Eietoriarwn  Re- 
liqwin  (1866;  2d  ed.,  1876);  Topographie  der 
Btadt  Rom  im  Altertum  (1871-85);  Forma 
UrUa  Bomcs  (1874);  JTriffsehe  BeiMge  our 
OesoMofcto  der  totetnwoAen  Bpracke  (1879); 
Der  Tempel  der  Veeta  itnd  dot  Haua  der  Veatit- 
linnen  (1886) ;  and  the  third  edition  of  Preller, 
Bomiaohe  Mythologie  (1881-83). 

JORDAN,  jAr'dan,  John  Woolf  (1840- 
).  An  American  antiquary,  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia and  educated  at  Nacareth  HalL  He 
berame  assistant  librarian  of  the  PenuCTlrania 
Historical  Society  in  I88S  and  in  1888  editor  of 
tiie  Penngplviuua  Magaaxne  of  Biatory  and  Bi- 
ography. Lafayette  Collwe  gave  him  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  in  1902.  His  writings  include: 
Oocupation  of  Neto  York  hy  the  British  { 1889) ; 
Moravian  Imm^ration  to  Penneylvania  nS^-€7 
(1896);  Franklin  as  a  Genealogist  (1899);  A 
Century  and  a  Half  of  Pittsburgh  and  Her  Peo- 
ple (1909),  with  J.  N.  Boucher;  A  History  of 
Delatoare  County,  Pa.,  and  its  People  (1914). 

JOBDAV,  LoDis  HniBT  (1865-  ).  A 
British  theologian  and  author!^  (m  compara- 
tive religion.  He  was  bora  in  Halifax,  studied 
at  Dalhousie  University,  Edinburgh,  Priaoet<m, 
Oxford,  Marburg,  Leipzig,  and  Berlin.  He  was 
minister  of  churches  in  Halifax  (1882-86), 
Montreal  (1885-90),  and  Toronto  (1894-1900), 
and  lectured  on  Church  polity  at  Montreal  The- 
ological College  in  1887-89  and  on  comparative 
religion  at  the  University  of  Chicago  (1902). 
After  1900  he  resided  largely  in  England,  spend- 
ing mneb  time  in  traTel  and  study.   He  wrote: 
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Comparative  Religion:  Its  Oeneais  and  Orovith 
(1005);  Comparative  Religion:  A  Survey  of 
Reoeni  Religion  (1906,  1909,  1912);  Compara- 
tive Religion:  Its  Method  and  Soope  (1902); 
Modemiem  in  Italy  (1909);  Comparative  Re- 
l^ion:  Its  Meaning  and  Value  (1913). 

JORDAN,  zhOr'dfiN',  Mabie  ENHEMom)  Ca- 
imxB  (1838-  ).  A  French  mathematician, 
born  at  Lyons.  He  entered  the  Paris  School  of 
Mines  in  1857  and  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  scienoes  in  1860,  his  theses  being:  (I)  Bur  le 
fiom&re  dea  valawrs  des  fonctUma;  (2)  Bur  les 
pModea  det  fonetioM  inveraea  des  intigr^ea 
dea  diffirmU^im  oI^^ftHQues  (1860).  The  next 
year  he  was  made  engineer  of  mines,  and  in  1885 
be  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  chief  engineer. 
After  1872  he  devoted  himself  to  the  teaching 
of  mathematics.  In  1876  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  analysis  at  the  Polytechnic  School, 
and  in  1883  he  succeeded  Liouville  in  the  chair 
of  mathematics  at  the  Coll^  de  France.  In 
1881  he  was  elected  a  membor  of  tiie  Academy 
of  ScioioeB,  in  the  place  of  Michel  Chaslea.  One 
of  the  most  noted  of  French  mathematicians, 
Jordan  gained  a  wide  reputation  throiu^  his 
disooveriea  in  geometry  and  analvsis.  He  ap- 
plied himself  especially  to  the  uieory  of  sub- 
stitutions and  made  important  applications  of 
this  theory  to  algebraic  and  linear  differential 
equations.  In  France  he  came  to  be  recognized 
as  one  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  the  n-mmen- 
sional  geometry.  The  results  of  his  investini- 
tions  appeared  in  the  form  of  monoirs  to  uie 
number  of  more  than  100,  published  chiefly  in 
the  Journal  fUr  Mathematik,  Annali  di  Mate- 
matioa,  lAouvUWs  Joumait  Mathematiaohe  An- 
nalen,  Comptea  Rendua,  and  the  J'oumol  de 
VEcole  Polytechnique.  Besides  these  contribu- 
tions he  published:  Th^orie  dea  aubstitutiona  ei 
dea  4quationa  alg4briquea  (1870),  which  received 
the  Poncelet  prize;  Cows  tPoinalyae  de  I'Beola 
Poiyteehnique  (3  vols.,  1882-87  ;  3d  ed.,  1900). 

JORDAN,  yOr'd&n,  Rudolf  (1810-87).  A 
German  genre  painter.  He  was  born  in  Berlin, 
studied  were  under  Wach  and  afterward,  at 
Dttseeldorf,  he  studied  under  Schadow  and  Karl 
Sohn.  Frequent  journeys  to  the  coasts  of  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  and  France  furnished  him  with 
the  subjects  for  the  clever  delineations  frcun 
the  life  of  fishermen  and  sailors,  to  which  he 
devoted  his  brash  almost  excluMvely.  Of  his 
many  works,  which  became  widely  known 
throng  reproduettons,  the  most  familiar  are 
"An  Offer  of  Marriage  in  Heligoland,"  "Retnm 
of  the  Pilots"  (1836),  "Boat-Hawsing  in  Nor- 
mandy" (1843),  '^e  Pilot's  Death"  (1856), 
"Old  Men's  Home  on  the  Coast  of  Holland" 
(1864),  and  "The  Widow's  Comfort"  (1866), 
all  in  the  National  Galleiy,  Berlin;  "Shipwreck 
on  the  Coast  of  Normandy"  (1848),  Dresden 
Gallery;  "Soup  for  the  Sick"  and  "The  First 
Child"  (1862),  DOeseldorf  Gallery;  "First  Visit 
after  the  Wedding"  (1861)  and  "Soup-Day  at  a 
Fraiah  Convent"  (1868),  Leipzig  Mneenm.  He 
did  good  work  in  water  colors  and  was  also 
favorably  known  as  an  illustrator  and  etcher. 
Be  was  professor  at  the  Dflsseldorf  Academy 
and  received  the  great  gold  medal  at  the  Berlin 
Exhibition  in  1886. 

JORDAN,  jdr^don,  Thouab  (1819-96).  An 
American  solder  and  journalist,  born  in  the 
Luray  valley  in  Virginia.  He  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1840  in  the  same  class  with 
Sherman  and  Thomas,  served  in  tJie  Semintde 
and  Umf*"***  wars,  and  in  1801  resigned  to  enter 
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the  Confederate  army.  He  commanded  the 
forces  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  until  the 
arrival  of  Beauregard,  whose  chief  of  staff  he 
became.  After  Shiloh  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general  (April  14,  1862)  and 
after  service  with  Bragg  returned  to  Beaure- 
gard's staff  and  was  active  ih  the  defense  of 
Charleston.  In  1869  he  joined  the  Cuban  revo- 
IntioniBtB,  was  made  their  oMef  oommaBder, 
and  won  tiie  battle  of  Ouaimaro,  but  resigned 
soon  afterward.  He  edited  the  Memphis  Appeal 
(1866-69),  and  wrote,  with  J.  B.  Pryor,  The 
Campaigns  of  Lieutenant-OenertU  Forrest  (1868). 
Upon  his  return  to  New  York  he  became  editor 
of  the  Financial  and  Mining  Record.  He  wrote 
a  valuable  criticism  of  the  Confederate  war 
policy  for  Harper's  Magazine  (1865).  ' 

JOBDAir^  yOr'd&n,  Wilhblh  (IS19-1904). 
A  Gennan  poet.  He  was  bom  at  Insterburg, 
Bast  Pmsda,  and  studied  at  KOiwaberg  {1838- 
42)  and  in  Berlin  (1842-43).  He  became  an 
exponent  of  liberalism  and  of  the  Young  Hege- 
lian philosophy  and  published  two  books  of 
poons,  Irdische  Phantaaien  (1842)  and  Softaum 
(1846).  Banished  from  Saxony  by  reason  of  his 
radical  tendencies  in  politics  and  religion,  he 
went  to  Bremen  and  in  1848  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Assembly  at  Frankfort.  He 
was  subsequently  secretary  of  the  naval  board 
in  the  short-lived  Imperial  miniBtiy  (1848) 
uid  held  other  offices.  His  best-known  worlu 
are  his  two  epics — Demiurgos  (3  vols.,  1862- 
64),  deeply  m^physical  and  rather  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  Young  Hegelian  philosophic  system 
than  a  true  epic,  and  Nih^unge  (1867-74),  in 
which  he  unsuccessfully  sought  to  revive  both 
the  matter  and  manner  of  ancient  Gtermanic 
poetry.  But,  as  a  wandering  rhapsodist,  Jordan 
recited  this  epic  with  great  success  in  Europe 
and  America  (1871).  His  best  work  is  con- 
tained in  the  three  li^t  dramas  in  verse.  Die 
Liehesleugner  {1S55) ,  Tauseh  mttSuscht  {1S56) , 
and  DunAt  Ohr  (1870).  He  wrote  some  other 
volumes — criticism,  poetry,  and  prose  fiction. 
Consult  Schiffner,  Wilhelm  Jordan  (-Frankfort, 
1889)  ;  Roepe,  Die  modeme  Ifibelungendichtiing 
(1869) ;  Von  Stern,  Wilhelm  Jordan  (1910). 

JOKDAN,  WnxiAU  Geobqe  (1864-  ). 
An  American  author,  editor,  and  lecturer.  He 
was  born  in  New  York  and  was  educated  there 
in  the  City  Coll^  At  20  he  became  editor  of 
Book  Chat.  He  was  subsequently  editor  of  Cur- 
rent Literature;  managing  editor  of  the  Ladies* 
Borne  Journal  (1897) ;  editor  of  the  Saturda^f 
Evening  Post  ( 1898-99 ) ;  for  six  years  editor 
and  vice  president  of  the  Continental  Publishing 
Co. ;  and  for  one  year  editor  of  the  Search  Light. 
His  educational  views,  formulated  as  "Mental 
Training  by  Analysis,  Law,  and  Analogy,"  he 

3 tread  thronfj^  lectures.  It  was  at  hia  surges* 
on  (made  in  1907)  that  the  State  executives 
organized  as  the  House  of  Governors.  Jordan 
published:  Mental  Training,  a  Remedy  for  Ed- 
uoation  ( 1896 )  ;  The  Kingship  of  Belf  Control 
(1899);  The  Majesty  of  Calmness  (1900);  The 
Power  of  Truth  ( 1902 )  ;  The  House  of  Oovemora 
( 1907 )  ;  The  Croum  of  Individuality  ( 1909 )  j 
The  Power  of  Purpose  (1910);  Little  Problems 
of  Married  Life  (1910). 

JOBDAKTES,  jdr-dft^iSz.  .  A  historian  of  the 
sixth  century,  formerly  erroneously  called  Jor- 
nandes.  He  was  probably  an  Alan  and  a  na- 
tive of  Lower  MtBsia.  In  bis  early  years  he 
was  secretary  to  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  Alans; 
later  he  became  a  monk  and  possibly  a  bishop. 


The  work  by  which  he  has  become  famous  is  his 
De  Rebus  Oetiois,  usuallj^  called  CFettoo,  written 
about  the  year  552,  while  he  was  living  in  or 
near  Ravenna.  This  is  very  little  more  than  a 
condensation  of  the  Gothic  History  of  Cassi- 
odorus  (q.v.).  But,  as  the  latter  has  been  lost, 
the  Qetioa  of  Jordanes  is  of  prime  importance 
for  tiie  early  history  of  the  Goths.  Moreover, 
his  WOTk  has  preserved  many  German  legends 
and  is  also  of  some  importance  for  philol<^sta. 
The  second  work  which  he  wrote,  a  summary  of 
Roman  history,  named  De  Bumma  Temporum 
vel  Origine  Aotibusgue  Oentis  Bomanee,  usually 
called  Romana,  is  of  little  value.  Of  the  nu- 
merous editions  of  both  works  the  best  is  by 
Mommsen,  in  the  Monumenta  Germanue  BiS' 
torioa,  Auctores  Antiguissimi,  vol.  v  (Berlin, 
1882).  Consult:  Iliomas  Hod^in,  lUUj/  and 
her  Invaders,  vol.  i  (Oxford,  1892);  Potthast, 
BibUotheoa  Eiwtorica  MedU  ^vi  (2d  ed.,  Ber- 
lin.  1896) ;  Wattenbach,  Deutschlands  Go- 
schiohtsqueUen  im  Mittelalter,  vol.  i  (7th  ed., 
Stuttgart,  1904). 

JOBDAH  (jfir'dan)  BIVBB.  A  river  of  the 
United  States  which  heads  at  the  northern  end 
of  Utah  Lake  and  flows  northward  in  a  winding 
course  of  about  40  miles  to  Great  Salt  Lake. 
It  drains  an  area  of  north-central  Utah  in  the 
extreme  eastern  part  of  the  Great  Basin.  The 
main  stream  and  its  tributaries  are  extensively 
used  for  irrigation. 

J0K>AinJ8,  KraoA&Brns,  possibly  iden- 
tical  with  Jobdanus  de  Saxonia  (T-1236).  A 
mathematician  of  the  thirteenth  century,  bom  at 
Borgentreich,  Diocese  of  Paderbom.  He  studied 
at  Paris,  where  he  gained  a  great  reputation, 
and  it  is  possible  that  he  is  the  Jordanus  who  in 
1220  was  elected  to  succeed  St.  Dominic  With 
the  exceptiim  of  Leonardo  of  Pisa,  Jordanus  is 
the  only  learned  man  of  the  Latin  West  in  the 
Middle  Ages  who  deserved  the  name  of  mathe- 
matician, and  his  immediate  influence  was  much 
greater  than  that  of  his  Italian  eontonporary. 
His  mathematical  writings  served  as  a  basis  for 
teaching  in  the  various  universities  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  published  writings  are:  Arith- 
metica  Demonstrata  (1496);  De  Ponderibus' 
(1533) ;  Jordan*  Opusculum  de  Ponderositate 
(1565) ;  De  Numeris  Datia  (published  by  Treut- 
lein  in  the  Abhmndlungen  Mr  GssoiUdUe  der 
MathemaOk,  1879);  Jordani  Vmorarii  Oeoma- 
tria  vel  de  TrianguHa  Ziibri  FfT  (Thorn,  1887) ; 
Trootattw  de  Bphoara. 

JOBEE.   See  Chbwimk. 

JdBO,  y^rK,  JoHANK  Chbisiuit  Gottfried 
(1779-1866).  A  German  physician,  bom  at 
Predel,  and  educated  at  Leipzig,  where  in  1810 
he  was  made  professor  of  midwifery.  As  di- 
rector of  the  charity  hospital  at  Leipzig,  he 
gained  much  practice  in  his  special  field.  His 
notable  contributions  were  the  invention  of  me- 
chanical aids  and  the  introduction  of  a  new 
system  of  Csesarean  section,  gaBtroelytrot<Miiy. 
In  general  he  sought  milder  methods,  both  in 
obstetrics  and  ortAopedy.  JStg  wrote:  Hand- 
buoh  der  Erankheiten  dea  W^bes  ( 3d  ed.,  1831 ) ; 
Handhuch  der  Geburtshilfe  (3d  ed.,  1833); 
Bandbuoh  zum  Erkennen  und  Heilen  der  Kinder- 
krankheiten  (2d  ed.,  1836) ;  Lehrbuoh  der 
Hebammenkunst  (5th  ed.,  1855). 

JOBO,  Joseph  Eduuno  (1819-1901).  A  Ba- 
varian Ultramontane  politician.  He  was  born 
at  Immenstadt;  studied  law,  history,  and  th^ 
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ology  at  Munich;  entered  the  Bureau  of  Ar- 
chives in  1847 ;  became  in  1852  editor  of  the 
BittoriaohpolUiache  BlStter,  and  in  1866  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Second  Bavarian  Chamber.  He  pub- 
lished:  Deuttchland  in  der  Revolutionsperiode 
1522-26  (1850) ;  Geschichte  dea  Prote»t<mti»mus 
in  temer  neueaten  Enttuiokelwtg  (1857);  Ge- 
tchichte  der  aooialpolitiaohen  Parteien  in  Deutaoh' 
land  (1867). 

JttBaiiNSEN,  jSr'gen-sen,  Adolf  Ditlev 
(1840-97).  A  Danish  historian  and  archivist, 
bom  at  Graasten,  SOnderjylland.  Of  an  old 
Danish  family  he  felt  de^ly  the  loss  to  Den- 
mark of  his  native  province  (1864).  Having 
studied  histOTT,  in  1869  he  became  assistant  in 
the  royal  arcnives,  and  in  1889  keeper  of  the 
public  records.  In  the  latter  office  he  rearranged 
with  much  ability  all  the  archlTea  of  the  king- 
dom. He  published  works  on  the  earliest  Dan- 
ish history  and  Danish  popular  songs  (1868- 
71),  Om  Danebroges  Oprindelse  (1876),  Det 
gamle  danake  Kongevaaben  (1870),  Den  nor- 
ditke  Kirkee  Qrandloggelae  og  forate  Udvikling 
(2  vols.,  1874-78),  Vdaigt  over  de  danake  Riga- 
arMvera  Hiatorie  (1884),  Kongeloven  og  dens 
Forkistorie  (1886);  many  biographies,  notably 
Peter  Schumacher  Griff enf eld  (2  vols.,  1893- 
'  94)  ;  also  ^0  Fortcellinger  af  Fadrelandeta  Bis- 

torie  (1882  ;  5th  ed.,  1908),  Fortcellinger  af 
Nordena  Eistorie  (2  vols.,  1802-93;  2d  ed., 
1901),  Bidrag  til  Oplyaning  af  Middelalderena 
Love  og  Samfundsforhold  (4  vols.,  1872-76), 
and  Danmarks  Riges  Eistorie,  18l4st  (1896- 
97).  Posthumously  appeared  (in  three  lan- 
guages) the  weighty  treatise  Det  danak-tyake 
Bpdrgamaal  (1900),  his  collected  works  (4  vols., 
1898-1900),  and  his  antobiograpl^,  En  Bede- 
gjSrelae  for  mint  UdivikUng  og  fiUt  ForfaUerakab 

(1901)  . 

jOBQENSElEr,  J5BQBIT  ( 1779-1845 ) .  A 
Danish  adventurer,  the  son  of  a  Copenhagen 
watchmaker.  In  1809  he  audaciously  seized  upon 
the  government  of  Iceland,  looted  the  treasury, 

,  and  with  an  "army  of  eight  men"  ruled  the 

island  for  six  wedcs,  until  driven  out  by  the 
captain  of  an  Englldi  sloop  of  war.  He  went 
to  England,  was  tried  and  found  guilty  on  a 
charge  of  robbery,  and  was  sent  to  Botany  Bay, 
where  he  died.  For  his  adventure  he  became 
known  as  the  Hundadagarkonungur,  i.e.,  the 

>  Dog-Days  King.   Consult  J.  F.  Hogan,  The  Con- 

vict King  (London,  1891 ;  Dan.  trans,  hy  U.  von 
Ripperds^  Copenhagen,  1892). 

JOBOENSBN,  jSr'gen-sen,  SoPHirs  Mads 
<1837-1014).  A  Danish  chemist  and  author, 
bom  at  Slagelse  and  educated  at  the  University 
of  Copenhagen.  In  1867  he  was  made  director 
of  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Polytechnic 
College  in  Copenhagen,  in  1871  lecturer  in  chem- 
istry in  the  university  there,  and  from  1887  to 
1908  was  professor.  As  teacher  and  scientist, 
he  did  much  important  work,  his  advice  being 
much  sought  by  scientific  associations  and  prac- 
tical enterprises.  He  wrote  1900  pages  of  the 
celebrated  Gmelin-Kraut  Bandhuch  der  Chemie; 
Overfodider  af  Alkaloideme  (1869) ;  and  widely 
used  textbooks,  such  as  Lcerebog  t  kvantitatw 
uorganiak  Analgae  (1869),  twrebog  i  organiak 
Kemi    (1880),    and    Kemiens  Orundbegreber 

(1902)  ,  besides  numerous  articles  in  scientific 
periodicals.  In  1906  he  was  awarded  the 
Lavoiaier  gold  medal  and  the  Berthelot  bronze 
medal  by  the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences,  Paris. 

JOBSBt  yyrls,  or  JOBISZOOH,  yyHfr-zOn, 
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Datid  (e.1601-66).  An  Anabapfast  leader, 
whose  real  name  was  Hans  Jorisz,  bom  either 
at  Ghent  or  Bruges.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
glass  painter  and  soon  displayed  great  aptitude 
in  the  work.  To  perfect  himself  in  the  art,  he 
visited  Belgium,  France,  and  England.  Retum- 
ing  to  Holland,  he  settled  at  I^Ift,  practicing 
his  trade  (1624) ;  but  in  1528  he  b^an  to  dis- 
play unusual  religious  zeal  against  Roman 
Catholicism,  and,  while  s  procession  on  Ascension 
Day  was  passing  in  Delft,  he  stopped  the  priests, 
accused  them  of  deceiving  tiie  people  by  false 
teachings,  and  reproached  them  for  worshiping 
images  and  pictures.  He  was  arrested  and  i>an- 
ishf^  for  three  years.  Abandoning  the  ccnnmon 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  he  became  an 
adherent  of  Anabaptist  views.  At  first  he  did 
not  identify  himself  with  the  sect  on  account 
of  their  disorderly  conduct  and  their  doctrine  of 
using  the  sword  to  establish  Iheir  authority; 
but  in  1534  he  fully  joined  them  by  rebaptism. 
He  was  consecrated  as  Biahi^  of  Delft  by 
Dammas,  Ubbo,  and  others.  His  fnflnenee  was 
very  great  and  his  followers  numerous.  The 
Anabaptist  leaders,  jealous  of  his  success,  openly 
disavowed  him.  But  at  the  convocation  of 
Anabaptists  in  1536  Joris  fearlessly  declared 
himself  a  divinely  appointed  leader  and  soon 
afterward  issued  a  pamphlet  catling  all  parties 
to  a  peaceful  union.  The  leaders  were  still 
more  provoked,  and  moat  of  the  Anabaptists 
forBo<^  him.  Those  who  adhered  to  him  tocdc 
the  name  of  Jorists  or  Davidists.  He  profMsed 
to  have  visions  and  revelations  and  interpreted 
the  persecutions  to  which  his  followers  were 
subjected  as  proofs  of  the  divine  favor.  At 
Delft,  Haarlem,  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Leyden, 
and  other  cities,  many  suffered  death  for  their 
adherence  to  him.  His  own  mother  died  on  the 
scaffold,  a  martyr  to  the  doctrines  which  her 
son  was  propagating  (February,  1638).  He  kept 
up  his  wanderaig  life  till  1644,  when,  the  volun- 
tary g^fts  of  his  followers  rendering  him  inde- 
pendent, he  altered  his  life  completely.  In  Basel 
in  August  of  that  year  appeared  a  man  by  the 
name  of  John  of  Bruges.  He  was  wealthy,  a 
commimicant  in  the  Reformed  church,  and  had 
come  there  with  his  family.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  for  his  wealth  and  his  virtues  and  died 
peacefully,  Aug.  25,  1556.  This  was  David  Joris. 
For  three  years  his  secret  was  kept.  Then 
his  son-in-law,  STichoIas  Blesdyk — a  reformed 
preacher,  but  an  avaricious  and  unprincipled 
man,  who  had  been  his  disciple — revealed  the 
identity  of  Jolin  of  Bruges  with  David  Joria. 
The  clergy  and  university  declared  his  opinions 
heretical,  and  his  body  was  dug  up  and  burned. 
The  sect,  which  Joris  had  secretly  communi- 
cated with  while  living  in  Basel,  survived  his 
death  half  a  century  and  circulated  his  writings. 
Joris  was  a  thorough  mystic  and  believed  that 
he  had  divine  visions.  He  rejected  the  doctrine 
of  the  TrinifT  and  held  strange  views  concern- 
ing Christ.  He  believed  that  he  was  to  estab- 
lish internally  and  externally  the  eternal  king- 
dom of  Christ,  which  before  was  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  only  internally.  He  denied  the  doc- 
trine of  future  judgment  and  the  existence  of 
angels.  He  held  that  the  hody  only  was  defiled 
by  sin.  Of  his  260  books  and  1(»00  letters,  the 
most  important  is  the  Book  of  Mirades,  under 
the  title  of  Wonderhoeek,  two  editions  of  which 
were  printed  (1542,  1551),  both  anonymous.  In 
it  he  adopts  the  idea  of  Joachim  of  Floris  (q.v.), 
of  three  dispensations.   Consultv  for  a  wmpleie 
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Mootut  of  his  life  and  vorka,  Nippold'a  artidee 
in  ZeiUchrift  fUr  die  hiMtorisc^  Theologit 
(Leipzig,  1863,  1864,  1868} ;  for  a  bibliography 
of  his  writiara.  Van  der  Linde,  David  Joria:  Bib- 
Kographie  {The  Hague,  1867).   See  Datidists, 

JOBIS,  yj/rts,  Pjo  (1843-  ).  An  Italian 
genre  and  landscape  painta,  bom  in  Bome^ 
vhere  he  studied  at  St.  Luk^s  Aosdengr  from 
1866  to  1864,  and  iaier  under  Fortuny,  to  whose 
influence  he  owes  much.  He  traveled  exten- 
sively in  Germany,  France,  England,  and  Sp^, 
and  depicts  life  and  nature  vitix  fdicity  of 
conception  and  coloristic  splendor.  Notable 
specimens  of  his  art  are:  "Sunday  Morning  be- 
fore the  Porta  del  Popolo  in  Borne"  (1869); 
"Baptism  in  Ischia"  (1878);  "Flight  of  Pope 
Eugene  IV"  (1883),  in  the  National  Gallery, 
Rome;  and  "Church  Festival  in  St  Pet^s" 
(1901).  He  also  achieved  distinction  as  » 
paintcar  of  water  colors,  being  made  president 
of  the  Bodet&  d' Acquarellisti  in  Rome  and 
honorary  member  of  the  &oci£t€  Beige  dee 
Aquarellistes. 

JOBISTS,  jurists.   See  Davidists. 

JOBISZOON,  David.    See  Joais,  Bavid. 

JOB'KINS.  In  Dickens's  David  OopperfiOdf 
the  soft-hearted  parbier  of  Mr.  Etoenlow.  The 
latter,  in  his  intercourse  witii  dients,  painta 
Jorkins  as  a  rigid  taskmaster  and  so  throws 
the  responsibilify  for  the  firm's  acta  on  him. 

JttlUf,  ySm,  Eabl  (1876-  ).  A  Russian 
tenor,  born  at  Biga.  When  he  was  about  18 
years  of  ag^  Otto  Lohse  (q.v.),  at  that  time  the 
conductor  of  the  Riga  Opera,  discovered  his 
voice  and  induced  him  to  study  with  Schutte- 
Harmsen,  a  baritone  at  the  opera.  After  one 
year  of  study  he  went  to  Berlin  to  Bess.  In 
1S9S  he  made  his  d4biit  at  Freibiiig,  which  re- 
sulted in  an  engagement  at  Zurich.  Here  Lnd- 
wig  Bamay  (q.v.)  was  greatly  impressed  by 
him  and  in  1899  secured  him  a  contract  with 
the  Hamburg  Opera,  where  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Mb  fame.  In  1902-03  he  was  connected 
with  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera,  but  with  generous 
leave  for  extended  guest  tours,  which  took  him 
all  over  Europe  and  to  South  America.  In  1908 
he  joined  the  Metroiolitan  Opera,  where  in  his 
first  season  he  established  hunself  as  a  prime 
favorite.  His  repertory  includes  100  operas  in 
German,  Italian,  Froieb,  EngUsl^  Busslan, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese. 

TOBITANDES.    See  Joboanss. 

JOB^N,  John  (1698-1770).  A  Church  of 
England  prelate.  He  was  bom  in  London,  Oct. 
23,  1698.  His  father  was  a  French  Protestant 
of  Brittany  who  had  eome  to  Enf^and  on  the 
revocation  of  the  Bdiet  of  Nantes.  The  son 
was  educated  at  Charterhouse  and  at  Jesus 
Coll^^  Cambridge  taking  his  first  d^ee  in 
1719;  soon  became  a  fellow  of  the  coll^;  and 

fraduated  as  M.A.  in  1722.  While  at  Cam- 
ridge,  he  published  a  small  volume  of  Latin 
poems,  entitled  Lutua  Poetici,  regarded  as 
worthy  of  a  high  place  among  modern  Latin 
vo'ses.  He  was  presented  with  a  living  in 
Cambridgeshire  (1727),  but  removed  toXm- 
don  ( 1730 ) ,  where  he  became  an  admired 
preacher.  He  was  rector  of  Eastwell  in  Kent 
(1737)  and  St  Dunstan'sin-the-Bast  (1751); 
became  in  1762  the  domestic  chaplain  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  rector  of  Kensington,  London, 
and  prebend  in  the  cathedral  or  St  Paul's. 
In  1704  he  was  made  Archdeacon  of  London. 
He  died  8ept.  6,  1770.  His  most  important 
works  were:  BemarkM  <m  BooleHastioal  Hiatory 
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(1751-S4;  new  ed.  by  TroUope,  1840);  Lif«  of 
EroHnut  (1758-60;  new  ed.  1808);  Traef^ 
Philologioal,  Critioe^  and  MisoelUMeoua  (1700). 
He  wrote  also  criticisms  on  Spenser,  Milton, 
Tillotson,  Cardinal  Pole,  Seneca,  and  others. 
His  Varioua  Workt  appeared  in  1805-10.  and 
his  Jfemoirs,  by  Disney,  in  1708.  Consult  Us 
IAf0,  by  TroUope  (London,  1846). 

JOBUIXO,  B6-tSI/ly6.  A  volcanic  mountain 
in  the  State  of  Michoacan,  Mexico,  situated  70 
milee  southwest  of  Morelia,  the  capital  of  the 
state.  It  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
having  risen  from  the  surrounding  plain  as  a 
result  of  the  earthquake  of  Sept.  29,  1759.  Be- 
sides JoruUo,  there  sprang  up  five  other  v<d< 
canio  oones  and  a  large  number  of  small  oone^ 
which  were  still  aetive  at  the  time  of  the  visit 
of  Humboldt  in  1803.  The  surrounding  region 
is  covered  with  lava  fields  and  scattered  volcanie 
rocks,  showing  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the 
eraption,  and  near  the  cone  are  a  number  of 
hot  springs.  The  height  of  Jorullo  above  tiie 
sea  is  4266  feet;  It  is  now  inactive. 

JOSAPHAT.    See  Bablaam  Ain>  Jo6Afhat. 

SOSA,  H6-s&^  PoncA  DB  (Sp.,  Poon  of  Jo- 
seph). A  Spanish  poem  belonging  to  the  class 
of  docnmeats  called  aljamiadoa,  i.e.,  works 
written  In  the  Spanish  language,  but  with  Ara- 
bic charactns.  Throu^  a  bleratical  impulse 
or  merely  as  a  result  of  a  rooted  attaenmcnt 
to  the  alphabetical  signs  of  thmr  anoesteal 
speech,  certain  of  the  Moors,  when  connKwing 
in  Spanish,  adapted  the  Arabic  signs  to  the 
purpose  and  avoided  the  use  of  tiie  Roman 
characters.  The  Joa4  is  the  most  interesting 
work  of  the  kind.  It  seems  to  have  been  written 
in  the  sixteenth  century  and  possibly  on  Ara- 
gonese  territoiy  if  we  may  lodge  1^  tnne  dialect 
forms  found  In  it  It  tells  the  story  of  tiie 
selling  of  Joseph  by  his  brethren  and  of  his 
life  in  Egypt  mtermingling  with  the  narrative 
elemente  of  Mohammedan  tradition.  In  form 
it  is  modeled  upon  the  old  Spanish  poenu  wliich 
were  written  in  what  Gonzalo  de  Berceo  called 
the  Ouadema  Via,  i.e.,  it  is  in  quatrains  of  12- 
syllabled  or  14-8yUabled  lines,  with  a  single 
rhyme  in  tiie  qnatmin.    From  the  pboietie 

Cut  of  view  thu  woric,  like  others  cf  ns  kind, 
a  certain  value,  since  the  adaptation  of  the 
Arabic  alphabet  to  Spanish  sounds  affords  a 
possible  clew  to  the  real  nature  of  those  sounds 
at  the  time  in  question.  Consult:  Morfs  ed. 
of  the  Jo84  (Leipzig,  1883) ;  Biblioteca  de  au- 
tores  etpaHolea,  vol.  Ivil  (Madrid.  1864);  F.  G. 
Boblee,  Leyendos  de  Joa4,  Bijo  de  Jaooh  y  de 
Alejamdro  Magna  (Saragossa,  1888) ;  Fend, 
"The  Old  Spanish  Sibilants,"  in  Earovrd  Uwi- 
veraity  Studies  and  Notes  m  Philologii  imd 
Literature  (Boston,  1900);  M.  Schmitz,  "Ueber 
das  altapanische  Poema  de  Jos^"  in  Romaitist^ 
Porsehungen,  vol.  xi  (Erlangen,  1901);  Grfln- 
baum,  Oesammelte  Aufsdtte  mr  iSpradb-  imd 
Sagenkunda  (Berlin,  1901) ;  Men^ndez  ^dal, 
Poema  de  7ii^/  (Madrid,  1902);  Sarolhandy, 
"Remarques  sur  le  pofeme  de  Tdcnf,"  in  £if2Mw 
Xsponigwe,  vol.  vi  (Paris,  1904}. 

JOSEFOT,  y6-z^  Ratakl  (18S2-  ). 
An  Hungarian-American  pianist  oompoeer,  and 
teacher,  bom  at  Miskolcz,  Hungary.  He  was 
educate  mainly  under  Moscheles  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatoiy,  but  studied  subsequently  under 
Tausig  at  Berlin.  About  1880  he  established 
himself  in  New  York  and  afterward  came  to  be 
recognised  as  one  of  the  leading  teachers  and 
concert  virtuosos  in  his  ad«q(tea  country.  Be- 
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Ion  orailBg  to  America  he  had  won  ifor  himself 
a  high  rqiutation  as  an  interpreter  of  Chopin 
and,  after  some  very  successful  concert  tours 
throughout  Qermany  and  Austria,  had  made  a 
place  for  himself  in  the  musical  life  of  Virana, 
in  whidi  city  he  had  taken  up  his  residence.  He 
published  upward  of  a  score  of  piano  compoei- 
tions,  which  are  marked  by  delicacy  and  charm 
of  mnsical  phrasing.  From  188S  to  1006  Joaefly 
waa  a  member  of  the  faenl'fy  of  the  National 
Conservatory  of  Music,  New  York.  His  playing 
has  been  characterised  as  possessing  great  deli- 
cacy, charm  of  touch,  facility  of  execution,  and 
exquisite  finish.  He  is  the  author  of  an  ex- 
cellent Bokool  of  Advamoed  Piano  Playittg  (1892; 
also  in  Gterman). 

J01SEFH  (Heb.  769Sph,  he  iocreases;  per- 
haps an  abbreviation  of  Y69€ph  'El,  God  in- 
creases). The  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel  (Oen. 
xzx.  22-24),  eponym  of  the  toibe  of  Joa^h. 
The  story  of  Joseph  is  given  with  nraeh  detail 
in  the  last  14  chapten  of  the  Book  of  GoiesiB. 
Es  is  represented  as  the  favored  son  of  his 
father;  for  tiiis  reason  and  because  of  his  own 
boyish  arrogance  in  consequence  of  it,  he  gains 
tiie  ill  will  of  his  brethren.  Taking  advantage 
of  a  favorable  opportunity,  they  decide  to  kfll 
him,  but  ultimately  think  better  of  their  pur- 
pose and  aell  him  Into  alavezy  instead.  He  la 
takai  to  "Emt  and  beocnnea  the  dave  of  Foti- 
phar,  an  officer  of  Pharadi.  Beelsting  the  ad- 
vaneea  of  Pc^phar*s  wife,  he  gains  her  enmity 
and  is  put  in  prison  on  a  false  accusation  by 
her.  His  skill  in  interpreting  dreams  secures 
his  release  and  brings  him  into  favor  with 
Pharaoh.  He  saves  E^ypt  in  a  time  of  famine 
and  becomes  the  highest  official  in  the  land. 
He  marries  the  daiwiter  of  the  high  priest  of 
Heliopolis.  Through  bis  wise  administration 
he  not  only  maintaiiui  the  people  of  Egypt  alive, 
hot  also  seenres  for  <he  crown  posBcasion  of 
the  soil  and  20  per  cent  of  all  income  from 
the  land,  and  for  the  priesthood  exemption  from 
taxation.  The  famine  extends  to  Palestine, 
and  Joaeph's  brethren  come  to  Sgypt  for  provi- 
sions. A  reconciliation  follows,  and  Jacob  and 
all  his  family  remove  to  Egypt  and  take  up 
their  residence  in  the  land  of  Goshen. 

Many  modem  scholars  think  that  the  story 
of  Josepli,  like  those  of  Abraham,  Immc,  and 
JaetA,  IB  a  combination  of  two  aonreea,  the 
Tahwistio  and  Elohistle  narratives.  (Bee 
PnrrATKUOH.)  The  combination  represents,  in 
their  judgment,  the  wdding  together  of  a  much 
larger  number  of  dements  thui  in  any  of  -Uie 
other  narratives  in  Genesis.  In  the  minds  of 
both  writers  Joseph  is  supposed  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative  of  the  Northern  Eongdom  of  Israel, 
and  the  in^Kirtance  assigned  to  him  is  taken  to 
in^cate  a  northern  orimi  of  theae  storiea.  It 
is  held,  however,  that  thia  is  partieularly  evi- 
dent in  those  portions  of  the  composite  narra- 
tive which  belou;  to  E  (a  northern  writer), 
and  that,  while  J  (a  Judiean  writer)  also  must 
admit  the  superiority  to  be  accorded  to  Joseph 
over  other  tribes  represented  as  his  brethren, 
he  saves  his  national  pride  by  according  to  his 
own  tribe  as  favorable  a  position  aa  poeeible 
1^  flie  side  of  Joseph,  by  ij^aint^iiilTig  'Qui  it 
yrws  Judah  who  proposed  to  save  Jos^h  from 
the  jealousy  of  his  brothers,  whereas  according 
to  uie  northern  writer  it  was  Reuben  who 
intervened.  But  other  scholars  consider  this 
conjectural  division  of  the  story  into  Yahwistic 
and  Elohistic  elemoits  aa  unproved  and  im- 
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probable.  In  view  of  th«  nneertain^  aa  to  tiw 

use  of  the  divine  names  in  tiie  or^nal  text,' 
indicated  by  manuscripts  and  versions,  thc^ 
attach  little  importance  to  the  sporadic  use  in 
two  chapters  of  the  name  Yahwe.  They  find 
no  d^culty  in  assuming  more  than  one  cause 
for  the  jealonay  of  the  bretliren  or  in  supposing 
that  two  brothers  were  thought  to  be  more 
friendly  than  the  rest.  Since  both  of  these 
brothen  apeak  of-the  Ishmaelites,  and  the  Grade 
version  suggests  that  the  "Midianitea"  ia  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  "Ishmaelites,"  they  find  no  con- 
tradiction in  this  reapect.  The  keeper  of  the 
harem  was  often  a  married  man  in  andent 
Egypt,  and  with  his  office  that  of  chief  execu- 
tioner is  naturally  connected;  the  term  mtm 
seems  to  designate  not  only  an  "eunuch,"  but 
also  such  an  offidal  aa  daefriure  was  fre^iently 
an  actual  eunuch. 

Various  dementa  are  disHngnidied  In  tiie 
story  of  Joseph:  <1).  northern  favtitiona,  re* 
fleeting  the  rivalry  between  various  tribes  which 
(or  some  of  which)  formed  parts  of  the  later 
Hebrew  confederation;  (2)  recollections  of  the 
sojourn  of  certain  Hd>rew  clans  in  the  land  of 
Goshen  (q.v.),  subsequently  enlarged  into  the 
tradition  which  brought  aU  the  12  clana  into 
Egypt;  (3)  an  f^tian  folk  tale  of  a  faithful 
servant  wrongfully  accused  his  maater;  (4)  a 
■tory  oi  a  Hebrew  who  rose  to  a  high  official 
position  in  Egjmt;  and  <6)  certain  peculiarities 
of  Egyptian  life,  such  as  the  heavy  taxatl<m 
and  the  exempticHi  of  the  priests,  for  which  an 
explanation  waa  sought.  Approaching  the  story 
of  Joseph  from  thia  point  of  view,  its  component 

?iarts  become  tolerably  clear.  Joseph  is  the 
avorite  son  of  Jacob,  the  ddeat  son  of  the  patri- 
arch's fovorite  wife,  Rachel.  He  iMloogs  to 
Shocbem  (the  chief  sanctuary  in  Oxe  Noraiem 
Kingdom)  in  the  same  aenae  in  which  Jacob 
behmga  to  Bethd,  laaac  to  Beeraheha,  and  Abra- 
ham to  Hebron.  "Be  rouses  the  jealousy  of  his 
brotiiers  because  of  a  garment  with  deevea  (be- 
fiitting  one  of  superior  rank)  given  to  him  by 
Jacob;  and  because  of  hia  dreams,  which  be- 
tokened future  greatness  and  superiority  over 
his  brothers.  The  result  ia  that  the  brothers 
(teoide  to  kill  him,  but  are  persuaded  by  Renbra 
and  by  Judah  to  spare  hia  life.  He  Is  cast  into 
a  datem  and  ia  sold  his  brotiiera  to  lah- 
madites  and  in  thia  way  is  carried  down  to 
Egypt.  In  this  incident  two  factors  are  dte- 
tinguished:  (a)  the  story  of  Joseph's  superior- 
ity, and  (b)  the  story  of  his  humiliation  by  his 
brothers.  The  former  reflects  the  natural  pride 
of  the  northern  writer,  the  latter  embraces  a 
recolleetion  of  a  oombinaticm  of  a  number  of 
tribea  against  one  which  lud  become  too  power- 
fuL  In  actual  Hd)rew  history  there  is  no  tribe 
of  Josc^  but  instead  we  have  two  dans, 
■Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (qq.v.>,  who  are  the 
main  props  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  and  who 
are  represented  in  tradition  as  the  sons  of 
Joseph.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  Joseph 
tribe,  after  being  large  enough  to  produce  two 
offshoots,  aroused  such  <^podtion  and  fear  be- 
cause of  growii^  power  aa  to  lead  to  a  combina- 
tion which  succeeded  In  driving  this  daiuorons 
tribo  from  its  toritory.  Bnch  an  event  la  Just 
what  we  enoounter  among  Arabic  dans.  The 
story  of  Joseph  in  Egypt  contaiiu,  again,  two 
elements:  (a)  tradition  of  the  sojourn  of  some 
of  the  Hebrew  tribes  in  Goshen  (q.v.),  combined 
with  (b)  two  stories  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  tiie  Hebrewa.    That  some  of  the  tribes 
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afterward  forming  part  of  the  confederation  of 
the  Bene  Israel  came  at  one  time  to  the  land  of 
OoBhen  adjoining  Egypt  proper  on  the  north' 
east  and  counted  as  Imonging  to  E^ptian 
tforitory,  in  connection  either  witii  the  HykBOS 
inTasion  or  in  connection  with  that  steady 
procesa  leading  Semitic  nomads  to  make  more 
or  legs  permanent  settlements  on  the  frontier 
districts  of  Egypt,  is  hardly  open  to  doubt,  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that  not 
all  of  the  tribes  came  into  this  r^ion.  The 
pragmatic  method  of  history  writing  which  pre- 
vails in  Genesis  (as  in  the  whole  Pentateuch) 
represents  the  Bene  Israel  as  forming  a  unit 
from  time  immemorial,  and  hence  the  popular 
tradition  is  so  modified  as  to  bring  all  the 
H^rew  tribes  into  Egypt  and  to  bring  them  out) 
again  in  a  body  under  the  leadership  of  Moses. 
Joseph  may  have  been  the  name  of  the  tribe 
(ana  possibly  also  of  its  numen)  which  first 
pushed  its  way  into  the  western  part  of  Goshen 
(q.T.).  Of  the  two  Egyptian  stories  told  of 
Joseph,  one  is  a  folk  tale,  probably  of  Egyptian 
origin;  the  other  embodies  a  reminiscence  based 
upim  an  actual  oeeurraice.  The  folk  tale  is 
that  of  a  faithful  servant  intrusted  by  his 
master  with  the  care  of  his  household,  and  who 
resisiB  the  temptations  offered  by  the  faithless 
wife  of  the  master.  The  servant  is  wrongfully 
accused  and  thrown  into  prison.  The  sequel  of 
the  story  in  its  original  form  no  doubt  told  of 
the  proof  that  was  forthcoming,  establishing 
the  innocence  of  the  servant,  his  reward  for  his 
fldelify  and  honesty,  and  the  punishment  of  iho 
bad  vnfe.  This  story,  the  Egyptian  parallel  to 
which  exists  in  the  so-called  Tale  of  Ttoo 
Brothers  (consult  Petrie,  Egyptian  Tales,  Lon- 
don, 1895-99;  Ranke,  in  Gressmann,  Altorien- 
talische  Teaste  und  Bilder,  pp.  223  ff.,  TUbingen, 
1909 ) ,  is  attached  to  Joseph  as  a  favorite  char- 
acter  of  northern  Hebrew  legend.  It  is  a  species 
of  Midrash  very  much  of  the  order  of  the  stories 
foimd  in  the  Jewish  Midrasfaim  to  illustrate 
Abraham's  piety  or  Moses'  faith.  Inst^id,  how- 
ever, of  prraenting  the'  story  with  its  original 
sequel.  It  is  attached  to  another  tale  about  a 
foreigner  who  rose  to  a  position  of  great  emi- 
nence at  the  Egyptian  court,  and  who  manifested 
his  wisdom  and  devotion  to  the  interest  of  his 
royal  master  in  various  ways.  The  period  to 
which  this  incident  belongs  can  no  longer  be 
determined.  From  the  Tw  el-Amama  tablets 
we  learn  that  in  the  fiftetaith  century  b.o.  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  Semites  to  hold  high  posi- 
tions in  Egyptian  domains;  and  it  has  therefore 
been  supposed  that  at  the  period  of  Egyptian 
supremacy  over  Palestine,  when  the  relations 
between  Egyptians  and  Semites  were  naturally 
quite  close,  a  Hebrew  vizier  lived,  the  memory  of 
whose  remarkable  career  was  thus  preserved.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  tiiere- 
is  as  yet  no  positive  evidence  of  such  a  person. 
This  story,  too,  is  then  supposed  to  have  been 
attached  to  Joseph  as  a  nuniliar  subject  of 
legend  and  an  appropriate  personage  of  whom 
it  could  be  told,  and,  having  been  combined  with 
the  folklore  tale,  to  have  become  another  in- 
cident in  the  life  of  one  and  the  same  person. 

The  visit  of  Joseph's  brothers,  with  its  dra- 
matic incidents,  and  the  emigration  of  Jacob 
and  his  sons  and  their  families  into  Egypt,  may 
be  due  to  the  pragmatic  historical  scheme  of 
the  Old  Testament  writers;  while  the  meeting 
betwem  Jac<^  and  Josnth,  and  Jacob's  interview 
with  Pharaoli,  from  UbiB  pcnnt  of  view,  are  an- 
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other  specimen  of  early  Jewish  Midrash.  There 
remains  the  scene  at  the  death  of  Jacob  (xlviii. 
16-20)  when  Joseph  brings  his  two  sons  to 
his  father,  who  in  blessing  Uiem  gives  Ephraim, 
although  the  younger,  the  preference  over 
Manasseh.  This  touch  is  due  to  the  prid«  of 
the  Ephraimitic  writer,  who  in  this  way  justifies 
the  ^eater  prominence  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  obtained.  Joseph 
dies  in  Egypt,  which  may  be  taken  perh^s  as 
another  indication  that  the  tribe  actually  never 
left  Egypt,  or  the  land  of  Goshen,  which  was 
counted  as  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Egypt. 
The  name  of  Jos^h,  however,  snrriveB  largely 
through  the  northern  clans,  Ephraim  and  Manas- 
seh, and  in  the  local  legendary  tales  gradually 
assumes  almost  the  same  position  as  Israel  un- 
til, with  the  prophets,  "house  of  Joseph"  be- 
comes synonymous  with  the  "house  of  Israd," 
and  the  terms  "house  of  Joseph"  and  "house 
of  Jacob"  embrace  the  Hebrews  as  a  body.  For 
the  results  of  critical  investigation  regarding 
Joseph,  consult  the  commentaries  on  Genesis  m 
Dillmann,  Holzinger,  Gunkel  (3d  ed.,  1910), 
Driver,  and  Skinner,  and  the  Hebrew  histories 
of  Stade,  Guthe,  Piepenbring,  Kent,  Kittel,  and 
Wellhausen  (7th  ed.,  Berlin,  1014). 

JOSEPH.  Husband  of  Mary,  and  the  reputed 
father  of  Jesus  (Luke  iii.  23,  iv.  22;  John  i.  45, 
vi.  42).  He  was  probably  a  carpenter  (Matt, 
xiii.  66),  although  Matthew's  designation  of 
Jesus  aa  "the  son  of  the  carpenter"  may  mean 
no  more  than  that  he  was  a  "carpenter,"  as 
he  is  termed  in  Mark  vi.  8.  Joseph  is  not 
alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament  outside  of  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John.  The 
earliest  Gospel  (Mark)  is  silent  about  him. 
The  chief  sources  of  information  (apart  from 
the  Apocryphal  Gospels)  are  the  two  narratives 
of  the  infancy  of  Jesus,  prefixed  respectively  to 
the  first  and  third  Gospel.  In  addition  to  the 
well-known  material  there  preserved,  Luke 
alone  records  that  "Joseph  and  his  motho-'* 
brou^t  the  child  Jesus  to  Jerusalem  to  presoit 
him  to  the  Lord,  in  accordance  with  the  Law  of 
Moses  (ti.  22,  23) ;  and  that,  when  Jeaua  was 
a  boy  of  12,  his  parents  following  their  annual 
custom,  went  with  him  to  the  Passover  feast 
in  Jerusalem  (ii.  41).  From  this  point  on, 
Joseph  passes  out  of  the  clear  light  of  history. 
That  he  died  before  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus 
began  is  only  an  inference  though  a  strongly 
justified  one,  from  Mark  iii.  20  mth  31,  vi.  3; 
John  xix.  26,  27. 

JOSEPH.  1.  An  oratorio  by  Handel  (q.T.), 
first  produced  in  Lond<m,  March  2,  1744.  2.  Aji 
opera  by  M6hul  (q.T.),  first  produced  in  ^rii, 
Feb.  17,  1807. 

JOSEPH  THE  Caepente3^  Hibtobt  OF.  See 
Apocbtpha,  "Neto  Testament. 

JOSEPH  (6er.  pron.  yd^zftf)  I  (1678-1711). 
Holy  Roman  Emperor  from  1706  to  1711.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Emperor  Leopold  I  and 
was  bom  at  Vienna,  July  26,  1678.  He  was 
crowned  King  of  Hungary  in  1687  and  King 
of  tiie  Romans  in  1690.  He  succeeded  his  father 
as  Emperor  and  ruler  of  the  Hapsburg  domin- 
ions on  May  6,  1705.  His  accession  infused 
new  energy  into  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  France,  which  on  the  part  of  the  Im- 
perialists had  been  carried  on  with  some  dila- 
torinesa.  (See  Socobsbioh  Wabs,  War  of  the 
Spanish  Sueomaion.)  His  ambition  was  directed 
towards  the  extension  of  the  Austrian  power 
in  Italy  and  BaTaria;  of  tiie  latter  tiie  Tietories 
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of  Marlborough  and  Eugene  made  bim  the  mas- 
ter, but  his  plan  to  bring  .the  Electorate  of 
Bavaria  under  tiie  Austrian  crown  failed  on 
acconnt  of  the  opposition  of  the  other  Qerman 
sovereigns.  He  was  engaged  in  a  long  war 
with  his  Hungarian  Bubjecte,  led  hy  KftkOczy, 
which  was  terminated  immediately  after  the 
death  of  the  Emperor.  Joseph  was  powerful 
enough  to  impose  his  will  upon  the  Pope,  whom 
he  forced  in  1709  to  acknowledge  his  brother 
Charles  as  King  of  Spain.  The  influence  of  the 
Prince  of  Salm,  who  had  the  chaise  of  hia  edu- 
cation,  and  Mb  subsequent  connection  with 
Prince  Eugen^  led  Joseph  to  embrace  opinions 
much  more  liberal  than  those  which  had  gen- 
erally prevailed  in  his  family,  and  he  granted 
privil^^  to  the  Protestants  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia  which  had  been  refused  by  his  pred- 
ecessors. He  also  concluded  a  treaty  in  1706 
with   Charles  XII   of   Sweden,  by  which  he 

granted  religious  Uber^  to  the  Protestants  of 
ilesia  and  restored  to  them  orer  200  ehurebes 
which  liad  been  taken  from  them  by  the  Jesuits. 
He  was  fond  of  courtly  ceremonial,  but  in  his 
personal  relation  was  mild  and  affable.  He 
sought  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
in  his  dominions  by  relieving  them  from  some 
of  their  feudal  burdens.  Consult  Herchenhafan, 
Oetchichte  der   Regierwng  Kaiser  Josephs  I. 

vols.,  Leipzig,  1786-80),  and  Robinson  and 
Beard,  Development  of  Modem  Burope,  vol.  i 
(Boston,  lg07). 

JOSEPH  H  (1741-00).  Holy  Soman  Em- 
peror from  1766  to  1790.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  Emperor  Francis  I,  of  the  house  of  Lorraine, 
and  Maria  Theresa,  sovereign  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  and  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  was  bom 
at  Vienna,  March  13,  1741,  at  a  time  when  his 
mother's  fortunes  were  in  their  lowest  state  of 
depression.  He  early  gave  proof  of  excellent 
abilities.  He  was  elected  King  of  the  Romans 
in  1704,  and  Maria  Theresa  associated  him  with 
herself  in  tiie  government  of  the  Austrian 
states;  but  for  some  time  his  aetoal  share  in  it 
amounted  to  littie  more  than  the  chief  command 
of  the  army.  In  1765  he  succeeded  his  father 
as  Holy  Roman  Emperor.  On  the  death  of 
Maria  Theresa,  in  1780,  he  inherited  all  her 
dignities  and  power.  Joseph  II  was  a  zealous 
reformer,  having  imbibed,  lilce  Frederick  the 
Great,  the  principles  of  philosophy  which  pre- 
vailed in  that  age;  bat  he  worked  unwisely, 
depending  too  much  upon  the  exercise  of  an- 
ihorily  and  having  too  much  faiUi  in  the  in- 
telligence of  the  average  man  in  his  day. 
Deeply  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects, 
tiie  Emperor  set  to  work  to  abolish  privilege 
and  oppression  throughout  his  dominions.  He 
was  the  typical  "benevolent  despot"  of  the  age, 
and  he  sought  to  impose  his  reforms  bv  force 
of  his  autocratic  will,  without  considermg  the 
expedient  of  many  of  his  radical  mearares  and 
in  total  disr^rd  of  the  sratiments  of  those 
whom  supposedly  his  reforms  were  to  benefit. 
As  it  was,  he  succeeded  for  the  greater  part  in 
antagonizing  his  subjects  in  Hungary,  in  Bo- 
hemia, and  in  the  Netherlands,  and  was  com- 
pelled repeatedly  to  revoke  many  of  his  impor- 
tant measures  of  reform.  Not  the  least  of  his 
blunders  was  his  attempt  to  merge  the  heteroge- 
neous nationalities  of  his  realms  into  a  central- 
ized state.  Neverth^sa  he  contributed  im- 
mensely to  tiie  permanent  improvement  of  the 
-  admlnistraticm  and  the  e^ystem  of  taxation  and 
did  mnoh  to  devel<^  oranmerce  and  industry. 
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His  liberal  views  in  matters  ecclesiastical 
aroused  the  bitter  hostili^  of  the  clergy.  As 
soon  as  he  found  himself  in  full  possession  of 
the  government  of  Austria,  he  proceeded  to 
declare  himself  independent  of  tiie  Pope  and  to 
prohibit  the  publication  of  any  new  papal  bulls 
in  his  dominions  without  his  plaoet  regium. 
The  further  publication  of  the  bulle  Unigenitus 
and  In  Ccena  Domini  was  also  prohibited.  Be- 
sides this  he  suppressed  no  fewer  than  700  con- 
vents, reduced  the  number  of  the  r^fular  clergy 
from  63,000  to  27,000,  prohibited  papal  dispen- 
sations as  to  marriage,  and  on  Oct.  13,  1781, 
published  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Toleration,  by 
which  he  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion to  the  Protestants  and  the  adherents  of  the 
Greek  faith  in  his  dominions.  Pope  Pius  VI 
thought  to  change  this  policy  by  a  personal  in- 
terview with  the  Emperor,  and  for  tiiat  purpose 
made  a  visit  to  Vienna  in  1782;  but,  although 
be  was  quite  unsuccessful  in  his  object,  he  car- 
ried away  with  him  tiie  conviction  that  the 
people  were  utterly  unprepared  for  the  reforms 
which  their  soverugn  sought  to  accomplish. 
Many  of  the  reforms  instituted  1^  this  en- 
lightened monuxh  were  latw  undone.  In  1788- 
89  Joseph  II,  in  alliance  with  Russia,  ragaged 
in  a  war  with  Turkey,  in  which  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful; the  vexation  caused  by  this  and  by  the 
revolt  in  the  Netherlands  (1789-00),  occasioned 
by  the  abolition  of  the  ancient  constitution  of 
Brabant,  hastened  his  death,  which  took  place 
FA.  20,  1790.  Joseph  II  had  the  ideals  and 
the  will,  but  he  lacked  the  temperament,  of  a 
constructive  reformer.  He  believed  that  des- 
potic authorii7  was  all-sufficient  to  make  any 
desirable  change  and  so  failed  to  see  that  democ- 
rat? was  necessary  in  order  to  give  stabili^ 
and  permanence  to  reforms.  Consult:  Groes- 
Hofflnger,  hebens-  und  Regierungsgeackiohte  Jo- 
sephs II.  (4  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1836-37} ;  T.  Juste, 
Sistoire  dm  rigne  de  Vemperewr  Joseph  II  et  de 
la  r^oluHon  beige  de  1790  (2  vols.,  Brusseli, 
184S-46);  Ameth,  Joseph  II.  und  Leopold  mm 
Tosoana:  ihr  Briefwechsel,  1781-90  (Vienna, 
1870);  Brunner,  Joseph  II.  (Freiburg,  1886); 
Schlitter,  Pius  VI.  und  Joseph  II.  (Vienna, 
1894)  ;  Robinson  and  Beard,  Development  of 
Modem  Europe,  vol.  i  (Boston,  1907). 

JOSEPH,  Aabon  BEN.  See  Aabon  bsn 
Joseph. 

JOEOkPH,  Fatheb.  a  popular  name  for  Fran- 
cois Leelerc  du  Tremblay  (1677-1638),  the 
private  secretary  and  confidant  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  He  was  bom  in  Paris  of  a  distin- 
guished family  and  was  originally  a  soldier, 
but  left  the  army  in  1590  and  became  a  Cap- 
uchin friar.  After  some  time  Father  Jos^ti, 
as  he  was  called,  attracted  the  attention  of 
Richelieu  and  in  1611  l>ecame  his  secretary.  He 
was  intrusted  by  Richelieu  with  the  manage- 
ment of  hia  secret  diplomacy  and  was  frequently 
sent  on  important  missions  abroad.  So  great 
was  his  influence  wiUi  the  Cardinal  aid  so 
wdl  recognized  his  power  that  he  was  known 
by  the  sobriquet  of  His  Gray  Eminence  in 
contradistinction  to  the  title  of  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu. (SeeEUINKNCEQBISB;  ElCINENCE ROUGE.) 
Religious  zeal  actuated  hie  entire  official  life,  and 
the  conversion  and  dissemination  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Church  were  the  objects  most  dear 
to  him.  In  pursuance  of  these  objects  he  lent 
his  aid  to  the  forcible  conversiim  of  French 
Protestants  and  also  sent  missionaries  to  India 
and  Canada,  while  he  earnestly  advocated  a 
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ennade  agaiiut  tiie  Turks.  A  priest  of  Mcetie 
habits,  but  of  fiery  enthnmasm,  he  wu  also  a 
atatesman  of  broad  views  and  comprehensive 
knowledge,  and  one  of  the  ahrewdest  and  most 
able  diplomats  of  hia  time.  His  death  todc 
place  at  Ruel,  Deo.  18,  1638.  A  series  of  mem- 
oirs of  his  time  of  whidi  he  is  the  autiior  is 
deposited  in  the  Bibliotb^ue  Nationale  in 
Paris,  but  the  volumes  have  never  been  pub- 
lished, though  Bupposed  to  contain  important 
matter  for  tile  history  of  Louis  XIII's  reign. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  Le  Turoiad,  a  Latin 
poem,  and  of  several  political  and  religious 
tnuits.  Consult:  Richard,  Vie  du  Joseph 
(Paris,  1702);  Fagniez,  Le  p^e  Joseph  et 
Richelieu,  Jfi97-16S8  {ih.,  1894);  R.  F.  O'Con- 
nor, His  Orey  Eminence,  the  True  Friar  Joseph 
of  BultDer  lotion's  "Richelieu" :  An  HiMtorioai 
Study  (Philadelphia,  1912). 

JOSEPH,  PaATEB  OF.  An  apocrj^hal  work 
belonging  to  the  Old  Testament  Paeudepigrapha, 
now  known  only  from  old  lists  of  apocryphal 
books  and  some  quotations  in  Origen,  who  seems 
to  have  esteemed  it  highly.  The  work  was  of 
Jewish  ori^.  Why  it  was  called  the  Prayer 
of  Joseph  IS  uncertain,  eintx  in  Origen's  quota- 
tions Jacob,  not  Joseph,  is  the  speaker.  It  was 
apparently  of  psenaopr<^hetic  or  apocalyptic 
character,  dealing  largely  with  matters  eoncem- 
ing  angels  and  their  respective  ranks  and  the 
secrets  of  the  future.  Since  Jaetib  speaks  of 
himself  as  the  first  bom  of  all  living  creatures, 
some  have  supposed  that  the  book  originated 
in  the  desire  to  counteract  the  claims  of  Chris- 
tiana in  reference  to  Jesus,  by  representing  the 
patriarchs  as  of  equal  honor  and  rank.  Consult 
Emil  Scbttrer,  History  of  the  Jewish  People  tn 
the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ,  voL  ii  (New  York, 
1806). 

JOSEPH  ANDREWS.  A  novel  by  Henry 
Fielding  (1742).  B^vn  as  a  satire  on  Richard- 
son's Pamela,  whose  brother  the  hero  is,  it 
turned  out  an  excellent  story. 

JOSEPH  BAB'SABBAS.  The  nnauocnsful 
candidate  for  the  place  among  the  Twelve  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Judas  Iscariot.  He  Is 
mentionea  in  the  New  Testament  mly  in  Acts  i. 
23.  Bis  Roman  name,  Justus,  is  clear;  but  his 
Jewish  nam^  Barsabbas,  perhaps  son  of  Sheba 
or  son  of  the  Sabbath,  is  of  doubtful  e^mology. 
Beyond  the  fact  that  he  must  have  been  a 
disciple  of  Jesus  from  the  Baptism  to  the 
Ascension,  in  order  to  be  eli^ble  to  a  place 
among  the  Twelve  (Acts  i.  21-22),  we  know 
nothing.  A  later  but  untrustworthy  totdition 
makes  him  one  of  the  Seventy  or  Serarfy-two 
(Luke  I.  1). 

JOSEPH  FBZEDBZCH  WILHELU,  y5^f 
fr&'driK  vll'belm,  Pbince  of  Saxb-Hildbubq- 
HAUSEN  (1702-87).  An  Anstritm  general.  He 
entered  the  service  in  1719,  became  a  colonel 
in  1732,  and  fought  bravely  in  Italy  and  on  the 
Rhine  (1734-36).  In  1736  he  put  down  an 
insurrection  of  the  Croats,  and  he  served  against 
the  Turks  as  master  goieral  of  the  ordnance 
Until  1739.  During  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  (1740-48)  he  had  charge  of  tiie  de- 
fensive forces  in  the  interior  of  the  Empire. 
In  1767  he  was  put  in  command  to  act  with 
the  French  under  Soubise,  was  defeated  at  Ross- 
bach,  and  retired  from  the  service. 

JOSEPHI,  jft-z£f1,  Isaac  A.  (1859-  ). 
An  American  miniature  painter.  He  was  bom 
in  New  York  and  studiea  at  the  Art  Students' 
League,  and  under  BonnAt  in  Paris.    An  ex- 
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president  of  the  American  Society  of  lOniatmre 
Painters  and  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Miniature  Paint^,  London,  he  exhibited  fre- 
quently in  America  and  abroad  and  reoetved 
honorable  mention  in  Puis  in  1000  and  ai  medal 
at  Charleston  in  1902. 

JOSEPHINE,  zhd'z&'fta^  (Fr.  Josiphme), 
Uaxib  Rose  Tascbjs  pk  la  Paqisui  (1763- 
ISU).  First  wife  of  Napoleon  Bmuparte  and 
first  Empress  of  France.  Josnhine  was  bom 
of  a  Creole  family  on  the  island  of  Hartiniqui^ 
June  23,  1763.  Poorly  educated,  though  care- 
fully trained  in  the  social  formalities  of  the 
period,  she  waa  taken  to  France  (Dec.  13,  1779) 
at  the  age  of  16  to  be  married  under  the  aus- 
pices of  her  aunt,  Madame  de  Renaudin,  to 
Alexandre,  Vicomte  de  Beauhamais,  also  of  a 
Martinique  family.  Of  this  unitm,  which  soon 
proved  unhappy,  were  bom  two  ehildrcsi — on 
Sept.  3,  1780,  a  son  who  became  later,  by  the 
favor  of  Napoleon,  Prince  Eugene,  Viceroy  of 
Italy,  and  on  April  10,  1783,  a  daughter,  Hor- 
tense,  who  later  was  married  to  Napoleon's 
brother  Louis  and  became  Queen  of  Holland 
and  mother  of  Napoleon  III.  Beauhamais 
played  a  considerable  rdle  in  the  political  and 
military  circles  of  the  early  period  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Assisted  by  the  popularity 
at  the  salOn  Ot  Josephine,  he  became  commander 
of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine  in  1793.  Both  feU 
under  suspicion,  however,  in  1794  during  tiie 
Terror,  and  Josephine  barely  escaped  through 
the  efforts  of  Madame  Tallien,  while  her  hus- 
band was  executed.  Left  a  widow,  apparentiy 
with  considerable  means,  Josephine  became  con- 
spicuous in  the  society  of  the  salfins,  which 
included  also  such  well-known  figures  as  Madame 
BAcamier  and  Madame  Tallien*  and  enjoyed 
the  special  protecticm  of  Barras — ^for  penonal 
reasons,  it  has  been  alleged.  Somewhat  relne* 
tantly  she  was  induced  to  marry  (March  9, 
1796)  the  rising  young  commander  Bonaparte 
who  was  placed  tlu-ough  the  influence  of  Barraa 
in  command  of  the  Italian  campaign  of  1796. 
Josephine  accompanied  him  during  part  of  his 
victorious  canqiaign.  During  the  Egyptian  cam* 
palgn,  however,  she  remained  in  Paris  and  eon- 
dn^ed  herself  in  such  a  way  that  Napoleon 
cm  his  return  is  said  to  have  threatened  a 
separation.  During  the  four  years  of  the  Con- 
sulate  Josephine  rogned  as  queen  of  society  and 
was  able  to  add  to  the  social  prestige  of  Na- 
poleon's position,  tiiough  his  numerous  infideli- 
ties were  a  source  of  chagrin  and  apprehension. 
Josephine  was  CTOwned  Empress  beside  Napo* 
leott  in  Notre  Dame  on  December  2  and  ro> 
married  to  him  with  a  rdlgjons  ceranony.  (See 
Plate  of  David.)  Her  son  was  soon  after  made 
Vicerxnr  of  Italy  and  married  the  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  while  her  daughter,  Hor- 
tense,  who  had  been  married  to  Louis  Bonaparte 
in  1802,  became  Queen  of  Holland  in  1806. 
The  childless  union  of  Napoleon  and  Joaq>hine 
was  becoming  increasing^  unsatisfactory  to  Na- 
poleon as  his  ideas  of  founding  a  dynasty  de- 
veloped, and  in  1809,  after  his  snecMsful  Aus- 
trian  campai^,  he  deflnii^y  decided  upon  a 
divorce,  to  which  Josephine  was  induced  to  give 
her  mournful  compliance.  On  the  foUowing 
day  the  Senate  sanctioned  the  divorce  and  be- 
stowed upon  Josephine  Imperial  hcmors  and  a 
large  annuity.  She  retired  to  Malmaisou,  where 
she  led  a  lonely  and  unh^py  life.  Napoleon 
paid  her  frequent  friendly  visits  and  after  his 
marriage  with  the  Archduchess  Marie-Louise 
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brought  his  son,  the  small  King  of  Rome,  to 
see  her.   She  died  at  Malm^^on,         29,  1814. 

Her  character  resembled  that  of  other  women 
of  ber  time  who  bad  bad  the  same  education 
and  enTircmment.  Frivolous  and  extravagant 
and  of  mediocre  intelligoioe,  she  was  also  kind 
and  affectionate,  and  her  charm  of  manner, 
which  combined  the  dignity  of  the  old  r^me 
with  the  ease  of  the  new,  fitted  her  to  reign 
in  the  society  of  the  Empire. 

BibUogrraphy.  Napolecm  Bcmapsrte,  Lettrea 
de  Napotion  d  Josephine  pendant  la  premise 
eampagne  d'ltalie,  U  ooiuulat,  «t  I'empvret  vt 
lettna  de  Joaiphine  h  hti  et  H  aa  fiUe  (2  vms., 
Paris,  1833) ;  id..  Confidential  Correspondence 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Emprtssa  Joae- 
phine,  aleo  Letters  from  the  Emperor  to  hia 
Brother  Joaeph  and  Other  Important  Peraonagea 
(New  York,  1866) ;  M.  A.  Lenormand,  Mimoirea 
hiatoriquea  et  aecreta  de  I'impiratrioe  Jos^hine 
(2  vole.,  Paris,  1820;  Eng.  trans.,  New  York, 
1904) ;  Gkorgette  Ducrest,  Mimoirea  «ur  Vim- 
piratrioe  Joa6ph\ne,  aea  contemporama,  la  cour 
de  Navarre  et  de  la  Malmaiaon  (Paris,  1828); 
C.  M.  C.  de  Villemarest,  M6moirea  de  Mile. 
Avrillion  aur  la  vie  priv4e  de  JoaSphine,  aa 
famille  et  aa  court  (2  vols.,  ib.,  1833) ;  Joseph 
Aubenas,  Histoire  de  I'imp^atrioe  Joa^phine 
(ib.,  1867) ;  Mme.  de  R^musat,  M^oirea  (Eng. 
trans.,  London,  1880) ;  A.  L.  Imbert  de  Saint. 
Amand,  La  jeuneaae  de  I'imp^atrice  Joa^hme 
(Paris,  1883) ;  id.,  La  citoyenne  Bonaparte  (ib., 
188  f;  Ettg.  trans,  by  T.  S.  Perry,  New  York, 
1891) ;  id.,  La  oour  de  I'imp^atrioe  Joaiphine 
(Paris,  188 1;  Eng.  trans,  by  T.  S.  Perry,  New 
York,  1890) ;  id..  La  femme  du  premier  consul 
(Paris,  189 T;  Eng.  trans,  by  T.  S.  Perry,  New 
York,  1891);  Frederic  Masson,  Joaephine,  Em- 
preaa  and  Queen  (Paris,  1899) ;  P.  W.  Sergeant, 
The  Empreaa  Joaephine  (2  vote.,  London,  1908) ; 
R.  Picfaevin,  L'imp^atrice  Joaephine  (Paris, 
1909);  N.  J.  E.  lleneval.  The  Bmpreea  Joae- 
phine, translated  from  the  Frmeh  D.  D. 
Fraser  (Philadelphia,  1912). 

roSEPH  07  ASTBCATH^A.  The  disciple 
of  Jesus  who  provided  for  His  burial.  Ari- 
math  am  was  probably  the  village  of  Ramab, 
or  Ramatbaim-sopbim,  of  Uie  hill  country  of 
Ephraim,  the  birtnplace  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  1 
with  19),  a  few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  near 
I^da  (ct.  1  Maoc  xi.  34) .  Joaei^  ia  mentioned 
in  fhe  New  Testament  vaiy  in  oonnection  witii 
the  entombment  of  Jesus  (Mark  xv.  43-46; 
Matt,  xxvii.  57-60;  Luke  xxiiL  60-63;  John 
xix.  38-42).  The  four  Evangelists  record  in 
general  agreement  that  Joseph  came  to  Pilate 
and  asked  for  the  body  of  Jesus,  and  that  the 
body,  after  a  hasty  preparation  for  burial,  was 
placed  in  a  new  tomb.  Hark  calls  Joseph  a 
"eonneilor  of  bontnable  estate,"  which  doubtless 
implies  that  he  was  a  wealthy  man  of  the  better 
elasa  and  a  member  of  the  Council,  or  San- 
hedrin;  suggests  his  courage  in  making  the  dar- 
ing request  of  the  Procurator;  and  states  that 
he  was  "looking  for  the  kingdom  of  Qod,"  i.e., 
that  he  was  one  of  the  "pious"  like  Simeon 
(Luke  ii.  26),  who  hoped  for  a  coming  of  the 
Messiah  which  would  be  a  religious  blessing 
to  the  people  of  Qod.  Matthew  does  not  caU 
him  a  oouncilor,  but  designates  bim  as  a  "rich 
man"  uid  a  "disciple"  of  Jesus.  Luke  also  calls 
him  a  "councilor"  and  a  "good  and  r^hteous 
man"  and  states  specifically  that  he  bad  not 
assented  to  the  action  of  tbe  Sanhedrin  in  its 
ocndemnation  of  Jesus.    John  qualifies  Mat- 
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tbew's  remark  about  discipleship  by  obeervii^ 
that  he  was  a  disciple  in  secret  only,  for  fear 
of  the  Jews,  and  then  adds  significantly  that  it 
was  Ntoodemns  who  broujdit  the  myrrh  and 
aloes,  and  that  he  aaidsted  Joseph  in  the  prq>a- 
ratiom  for  tbe  entombment.  These  differenoes 
in  the  accounts  have  been  thought  to  indicate 
that  John  combines  two  originally  differmt 
traditions — one  that  Jesus  was  buried  by  Jo- 
seph, a  man  of  noble  rank,  wealthy,  and  the 
owner  of  a  tomb  near  Jerusalem;  the  other 
that  it  was  Nicodemus,  a  well-known  Pharisee, 
friend^,  however,  to  Jesus,  a  member  of  the 
Sanheu^n,  who  buried  him.  The  differences, 
however,  do  not  definitely  prove  the  hypothecs. 
According  to  tradition,  which  is  of  no  historical 
worth,  Joseph  went  as  missionary  to  Gaul  and 
Rritain  and  built  the  first  Christian  oratory 
in  the  latter  country  on  the  site  of  Qlastonbury. 

JOSE'THITS,  Flavtub  (37-T).  A  celebrated 
Jewish  historian.  He  was  bom  at  Jerusalem 
in  tbe  year  37  aj>.,  of  both  royal  and  sacerdotal 
lineage,  being  descended,  on  the  mooter's  sid^ 
from  the  line  of  Hasmontean  princes,  while  his 
father,  Matthias,  officiated  as  a  priest  in  tbe 
first  of  the  24  courses.  He  received  a  good 
education  and  became  familiar  with  both  He- 
brew and  Greek  literature.  Having  attended 
the  lectures  of  the  paramount  religious  schools 
of  his  time — "sects,"  as  he  terms  them — he  with- 
drew into  the  desert,  to  a  man  whom  he  calls 
Bancs,  probably  an  Essene.  Three  years  later 
he  returned  to  Jerusalem  and  henoeforth  be- 
longed to  the  Pharisees.  At  tiie  age  of  26  he 
was  chosem  delate  to  Nero.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  great  war  between  the  Jews  and  Romans, 
Josephns  was  appointed  Governor  of  Galilee. 
Here  be  displayed  valor  and  prudence;  but  the 
advance  of  the  Roman  general  Vespasian  (67) 
made  resistance  hopeless.  The  city  of  Jotapata, 
into  which  Josepbus  bad  thrown  himself,  was 
taken  after  a  desperate  resistance  oi  47  days. 
Along  wltii  some  others  he  concealed  blmsdf 
in  a  cavern ;  hat  his  hiding  place  was  discovered, 
and,  being  brought  before  Vespasian,  he  would 
have  been  sent  to  Nero,  had  he  not — according 
to  his  own  account,  for  Josephus  Is  his  own  and 
his  sole  biographer — prophesied  that  his  captor 
would  yet  become  Emperor  of  Rome.  Never- 
theless, he  was  Icept  in  a  sort  of  ea^  imprison- 
ment for  about  three  years.  It  was  then  tiiat 
he  adcqpted  the  Latinized  name  by  iriiich  he  is 
known.  Josepbus  was  present  in  the  Roman 
army  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  and 
after  the  fall  of  the  ci^  (70)  was  instrumental 
in  saving  the  lives  of  some  of  bis  relatives. 
After  thu  he  appears  to  have  resided  in  Rome 
and  to  have  devoted  himself  to  literary  studies. 
The  exact  period  of  his  death  is  not  ascertained. 
All  we  know  is  that  he  sanrived  Herod  Agrippa 
II,  who  died  in  100.  His  works  are:  Eiatory  of 
the  Jewtah  War,  in  seven  books,  written  botn 
in  Hebrew  and  Greek  (tbe  Hebrew  version  no 
loQger  extant) ;  Jeioiah  Antiquitiea,  in  20  books, 
containing  the  history  of  his  countrymen  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Nero;  an  Apology  of  the  Jews  sgainst  Apion, 
valuable  cfaiefly  for  its  extracts  from  old  his- 
torical writers;  and  an  Autohiographyy  which 
may  be  considered  supplementary  to  the  Antiq- 
uiHea.  The  otlier  works  attributed  to  him  are 
not  believed  to  be  genuine.  Josepbus  in  the 
main  was  honest  and  veracious ;  he  had  a  sincere 
liking  for  his  countrymen  and  much  pride  in 
the  old  national  history;  but  the  ht^ieleBsness 
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of  attempting  to  withstand  the  enormous  power 
of  the  Bonuuu,  and  an  aversion  to  martyrdom, 
eamed  him  to  side  with  the  enemy — perhaps  in 
the  faint  hope  of  being  thus  of  some  use  to  the 
national  cause.  The  influence  of  Greek  philos- 
ophy and  learning  ia  visible  in  all  his  writings 
and,  as  far  as  biblical  history  ia  concerned,  in- 
fused into  it  a  tone  of  rationalism.  He  speaks 
of  Moses  as  a  human  rather  than  a  divinely 
inspired  lawiver;  he  rati<malize8  ^e  miracles 
of  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  the  oroeaing  of 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  healing  of  the  waters  of 
Marab.  His  style  is  easy  and  el^ant,  and 
Joeephus  has  often  been  called  the  Greek  Livy. 
A  description  of  Christ  [Ant.,  xviii,  63  f.)  has 
caused  much  discussion,  but  is  not  r^rded  as 
genuine.  The  editio  princeps  of  the  Greek  text 
appeared  at  Basel  (Froben)  in  1M4.  Since 
wen  the  moat  important  edition  (with  notes) 
is  that  of  B.  Nieee  (7  vola.,  Berlin,  1885-95; 
the  text  alone,  6  vols.,  1886-96).  Consult: 
Bftrwald,  TopographtBeh-kittoriaahes  Lwiotm  sw 
den  Sdtriftm  dea  Joaepkua  (Leipzig,  1870) ; 
Destinon,  Die  Quellen  des  /*faptii«  Joeephua 
(Kiel,  1882) ;  Olituki,  Flavim  Joaepkua  vnd  die 
HiUacka  {Leipzig,  1886);  Krenkel,  Joaephua 
wad  Lvkaa  ( ib.,  1894 ) ;  Schmidt,  De  Flavn 
Joaepki  Elocutione  (ib.,  1894);  Emil  SchOrer, 
Siatory  of  the  Jewiah  People  in  the  Time  of 
Chriat  (5  vols.,  New  York,  1806) ;  OrOner, 
VntermMhungen  Uber  Joaephua  (Marburg,  1897). 
The  best-known  version  in  English  is  by  W. 
Whiston  (London.  1737),  revised  by  A.  R. 
Shilleto,  in  Bohn'a  Library  (5  vols.,  1888-89); 
especially  valuable  is  the  translation  of  tiie 
Jewiah  War  and  the  Autobiogrupky  by  B.  TraiU 
(ib.,  1862). 

JOSH  BILLINGS.  The  nom  de  plume  of 
the  American  humorist  Henry  W.  Shaw  (q.v.). 

JQBBfXJA  (Hefa.  Tekdahu'a,  Taliwe  U  deliv. 
erance).  The  leader  of  Israel  in  the  conquest 
of  the  land  of  Canaan.  According  to  the  Penta- 
teuch, he  was  the  son  of  Nun,  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim  (Num.  xi.  28;  xiii.  8),  led  the  fight 
against  the  Amalekites  in  the  desert  (Ex.  xvii. 
8-13),  was  sent  by  Moses  among  the  spies  that 
went  into  Canaan  (Num.  xiii.  8),  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  Moses  to  be  his  successor  (Deut. 
xzxi.  23).  In  fiie  Book  of  Joshua  he  is  repre- 
•oited  as  leading  Israd  in  the  crossing  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  conquest  of  Palestine  and  as 
assigning  the  territories  to  the  various  tribes 
(Joui.  i-xxiv).  He  is  said  to  have  died  at  the 
age  of  110  (Josh.  xxiv.  29). 

This  account  of  Joshua,  according  to  the 
critical  written  from  the  point  of  view  which 
regards  tiie  conquest  of  Canaan  as  the  fulflll- 
ment  of  a  promise  made  by  Yahwe  in  the  days 
of  Hosea  Many  scholars  have  questioned  the 
historical  character  of  Joshua  ana  r^i;arded  faim 
as  a  B^thieal  hero  venerated  in  Ok  cult  at 
Timnath-serah  (Josh.  xxiv.  30).  The  namck 
when  compared  with  the  names  used  in  Israu 
in  the  period  of  the  Judges,  is  such  as  to  awaJcen 
suspicions.  Others  consider  it  probable  that 
an  Ephraimitisfa  leader  took  an  active  part  in 
the  flrat  struggles  for  the  possession  of  the  land 
to  the  west  of  the  Jordan  and  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  confederal^  of  the  tribes  that  formed 
Israel.  A  slight  truisformation  of  the  nuoe 
is  not  impoBsiMe.  Legend  and  dimmed  tradition 
may  have  dealt  generously  with  the  historical 
element  in  the  Joshua  story.  The  long  process 
involved  in  the  conquest  is  pictured  fia  though 
it  took  place  in  the  days  of  Joshua  and  through 


the  efforts  of  the  popular  hero.  It  is  likdy 
that  manydeeds  ascribed  to  him  betoig  to  later 
periods.  The  supposed  distribution'  of  the  lands 
among  the  tribes  merely  reflects  the  geographi- 
cal position  of  the  clans  at  a  certain  period 
after  the  conquest,  probably  subsequent  to  the 
reign  of  David. 

JOSHUA.  An  oratorio  by  Handel  (q.v.), 
flrst  produced  in  London,  March  9,  1748;  in 
the  United  States,  April  16,  1876  (Boston). 

JOSHUA,  Book  of.  The  first  of  the  four 
historical  books  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  forming 
wiUi  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kinga  the  division 
known  in  tiie  Jewiah  eanon  as  the  Former 
Prophets.  The  Book  of  Joshua  is  mainly  oceu- 
pied  with  the  narrative  of  ^e  conquest  of 
Canaan  and  with  the  settlement  of  the  Hebrew 
clans  in  the  newly  gained  territory. 

Its  contents  may  be  summarized  aa  follows: 
(a)  Chaps,  i-xii,  crossing  of  the  Jordan;  cap- 
ture of  Jericho;  advance  to  Ai;  the  ruse  of  the 
Gibeonites  to  save  themselves  from  destruction; 
the  subjugation  of  the  south;  campaign  against 
the  King  of  Haxor  and  allies;  conquest  of  the 
north;  list  of  victories.  (&)  Chaps,  ziii-ixiv, 
distribution  of  the  land  to  the  trans-Jordanic 
tribes— to  Caleb,  Judah,  Ephraim,  and  Manas- 
seh;  survey  and  allotment  to  the  remaining 
tribes;  Joshua's  inheritance;  designaticoi  01 
cities  of  refuge;  Levitical  cities;  dismissal  of 
trans-Jordanic  tribes ;  final  exhortations  of 
Joshua;  assembly  and  covenant  at  Sbechem; 
death  uid  burial  of  Joshua. 

The  authorship  of  the  book  is  ascribed  to 
Joshua  in  the  BaoyloDiBK  Talmud  ( Baba  bathra, 
14  a).  Alreadjr  Calvin  questioned  the  accuracy 
of  this  ascription,  and  in  modem  times  it  lias 
very  generally  been  abandoned  by  scholars.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  the  conception  of  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  in  certain  parts  of  the  book 
ia  in  the  strongest  contrast  with  the  more 
credible  i^resentation  in  the  flrst  ohapter  of 
the  Bofdc  of  Judges  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
Book  of  Joshua  itself.  While,  according  to 
the  latter,  the  Israelitish  tribes  failed  to  dis- 
possess the  natives  in  large  sections  of  the 
territory  ideally  assigned  to  them,  so  that  many 
of  the  most  important  cities  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Canaanites  for  a  long  time,  the 
former  leaves  the  impression  that  the  whole 
population  was  destroyed  by  the  invaders,  who 
Km  only  to  decide  between  themsdves  by  lot 
what  portion  each  tribe  was  to  have.  The  quo- 
tation from  the  Book  of  Jashar  (<].v.)  in 
Josh.  X.  12  has  also  been  adduced  against  the 
traditional  view,  inasmuch  as  Joshua  would  not 
be  likely  to  back  up  his  account  of  his  own 
victory  by  the  testimony  of  a  song  already  found 
in  a  book,  and  because  this  book  is  also  said  in 
2  Sam.  L  18  to  Cfnitain  David's  elc^  over  Saul 
and  Jonathan.  The  passage  (xxiv.  26)  in  which 
Joshua  is  claimed  as  the  author  seems  very 
clearly  to  refer  only  to  his  farewell  address, 
and  the  words  "Joshua  wrote  in  the  book  of  the 
law  of  God"  appear  to  indicate  that  this  ad- 
dress was  once  found  in  a  law  book.  The  high 
eulogy  passed  on  Joshua  (iv.  4,  vi.  27)  and  the 
account  of  his  death  and  burial  likewise  seem 
to  preclude  a  Joshuanie  authorship.  According 
to  the  generally  prevailing  view  among  Protes- 
tant scholars,  the  same  sources  that  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  in  the  composition  of 
the  Pentateuch  were  also  drawn  upon  in  the 
Book  of  Joshua — ^the  Yahwist  and  the  Elohist 
particularly  in  the  first  half  of  the  book  aad 
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the  so-called  Priests'  Code  in  the  second.  Some 
independent  scholars  who  reject  the  current 
analysis  of  the  Fratateuch  atill  maintain  that 
different  aonroea  were  used,  or  that  there  has 
been  a  gradual  expansion  of  the  origiDal  text. 
(See  Pentateuch.)  It  is  ^erally  admitted 
that  the  memory  of  some  incidents  in  the  early 
period  of  the  invasion  has  been  preeerred  in 
the  book,  such  as  the  capture  of  Jericho,  Ai, 
and  Bethel,  the  battle  of  Gibeah,  and  others, 
though,  in  the  judgment  of  many  scholars,  the 
genuine  tradition  has  often  been  overlaid  with 
^[endary  embdliahmenta  The  second  part  of 
the  book  is  ^tremely  valoable  Iweanse  of  the  In- 
formation it  gives  concerning  the  botmdaries  of 
the  different  tribes  and  the  chief  cities  and 
towns  in  each,  even  though  occasionally  cities 
are  included  which  only  ideally,  and  not  actu- 
ally, belonged  to  one  or  another  of  these  tribes. 
In  connection  with  the  modem  analytic  theory 
the  term  Heicateueh  (q.v.)  has  sometimes  been 
used  to  designate  the  Pentateoeh  and  the  Book 
of  Joshua. 

Ckmsult  chapters  on  the  conquest  in  the  He- 
brew histories  of  Kittel,  Stade,  Wellhansen, 
Guthe,  Bempi,  and  Piepenbring;  the  commen- 
taries to  tiie  Book  of  Joshua  by  Eeil,  DillmanUi 
Oettli,  Steuemagel.  and  Bennett;  also  Budde, 
Riokter  und  Joaua  (Giessen.  1888);  Albers, 
Die  Quellenberichte  in  Joaua  I.-XXI.  (Bonn, 
1891) ;  Addis,  DooumenU  of  the  ffeoateuok 
(Lmdon,  1898);  Carpenter  and  Battersby,  The 
E&aateneh  fib.,  1900) ;  and  tiie  introdnetiiHis 
to  the  Old  Testament  by  Driver,  Kuenen, 
Kautzsch,  KOnig,  and  Comill. 

JOSI'AH  (Heb.  Yd'iMyyahU,  Yahwe  sup- 
ports) (c.637-608  B.O.).  King  of  Judah.  He 
was  the  son  of  Amon  and  Jedidah  and  is  said 
to  have  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  eight 
years  (2  Kings  xxii.  1).  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  this  figure  can  be  correct.  Of  the  early 
years  of  his  reign  we  hear  nothing.  The  com- 
piler of  Kings  la  chiefly  interested  in  an  Im- 
portant event  that  happened  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  the  King's  reign.  According  to  chws. 
xxii-xxiii,  the  priest  Hilkiah  found  in  the 
temple  a  book  of  the  Law  which  be  sent  to 
the  King  tiirough  Shaphan,  the  scribe.  The 
King,  upon  learning  of  the  contents  of  the 
book,  is  in  deep  distress  at  the  religious  prac- 
tices of  the  country,  which  are  in  flagrant  con- 
tradiction to  the  ordinances  in  the  Law  book. 
He  c»da:s  an  assemUr  of  the  dders,  and  in 
solenin  c<mvocation  it  u  agreed  to  abide  in  ttie 
future  the  laws  prescribed  in  the  new  book. 
The  narrative  then  goes  on  to  give  an  account 
of  the  radical  religious  reforms  instituted  by 
Josiah  in  destroying  all  Baal  cults,  in  removing 
the  priests  from  the  high  places,  and  estab- 
li^iing  the  worship  of  Yahwe  in  itopure  form, 
freed  from  all  foreign  elements.  There  is  no 
longer  any  question  amoiur  schtdars  that  the 
Law  book  "found"  by  mfidah  was  the  Ic^al 
portion  of  the  present  book  of  Deuteronomy 
(q.v,).  This  religious  code  was  probably  com- 
pued  either  by  Hilkiah  or  during  the  reign  of 
Josiah's  predecessor.  Josiah's  refigious  reform 
marks  the  end  of  an  important  epoch  in  the 
religious  history  of  Israel.  As  a  result  of  the 
efforts  of  Elijah,  Elisha,  and  of  such  prophets 
as  Amos  and  ^sea,  two  princ^Ies  became  ee* 
tablfshed:  (1)  the  worship  of  Yahwe  to  tiie 
exclusion  of  the  Canaanitish  Baalim;  (2)  the 
oentralization  of  Yahwe  worship  in  the  sane* 
tnary  at  Jenualem.  Hie  times  seemed  ripe  tor 


taking  a  decisive  step  in  the  new  direction,  and 
Josiah  favored  the  movement.  A  reacUoa  art 
in  after  Josiah's  death,  but  the  zealous  Yahwe 
worshipers  had  ginned  their  ]»oint,  and  a  new 
direetiMi  was  given  to  religious  development 
among  the  Hd>rewB.  The  reign  of  Josiah  seems 
to  have  been  a  peaceful  one  until  the  clos^ 
when  Necho  II,  King  of  Egypt,  thought  the 
time  opportune,  since  Assyria's  fall  was  immi- 
nent, to  attempt  to  r^ain  control  of  Syria  and 
Palestine.  Josiah  encountered  the  Egyptian 
forces  and  met  his  death  on  the  plain  of  M^ddo 
(2  Kings  xdii.  29-30).  His  death  was  Tq[wrded 
as  a  naticmal  calamity  and  must  have  been 
particularly  startling  to  the  pious,  who  felt 
that  so  Eealous  a  follower  of  Yanwe  was  certain 
of  divine  favor  and  help.  The  religious  reaction 
after  Josiah's  death  against  the  Deuteronomlo 
reforms  may  have  been  a  direct  consequence  of 
the  consternation  that  his  tragic  fate  aroused, 
which  naturally  raised  a  doubt  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  st^  taken  1^  him.  Consult 
Wellhausen,  Imraelitisohe  und  Hldi$che  Oe- 
soMeftte  (7th  ed..  Berlin,  1914). 

JOSIAH  ALLEOSTB  WIFE.  The  nom  de 
plume  of  Marietta  Hollenr  (q.v.)  and  the  title 
of  one  of  her  humorous  sketches. 

J08IAS,  yA-ze'&s,  Fkeedbich,  Pbincb  or 
Saxb-Cobtjbg  (1737-1815).  An  Austrian  gen- 
eral, son  of  Duke  Franz  Joeias  of  Coburg.  En- 
tering the  Austrian  army  In  1750,  be  served 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War  as  a  colonel  and 
against  the  Turks  (1788-01),  commanding  a 
battalion  and  winning  the  battle  of  Hartinestye. 
He  was  made  field  marshal  lieutenant  for  his 
services  in  this  campaign  and  in  1793  was  put 
at  the  head  of  the  army  in  the  Netherlands. 
Here  he  was  remarkably  successful  for  a  short 
time  and  brought  Belgium  once  again  into 
Austria's  power.  The  French  victory  at  Fleurus 
forced  him  to  retire  (1794).  He  left  the  army 
•oon  afterward  and  lived  in  quiet  at  Otrfmrg. 
Graunlt  Witsleboi,  Prine  FriedruA  Joaiaa  voh 
Oo^g-Saalfeld  (Berlin,  1860). 

JdSEKA,  yyshl-kS,  Mikl68,  Baboii  (1794- 
1866).  An  Hungarian  novelist,  born  of  a  noble 
and  distinguished  family,  April  28,  1794,  at 
Torda  in  Transylvania.  In  his  youth  he  served 
for  some  time  in  the  Austrian  army  and  then 
for  many  years  devoted  himself  to  agriculture 
and  study.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Transyl- 
vanian  Diet  in  1834  and  again  in  1847.  His 
first  works  appeared  in  1834  under  the  title  of 
Iriny  {Tmdmoy)  and  V&zolatok  (Bheteke*) 
and  were  exceedingly  popular.  Trom  that 
period  till  the  revolution  in  1848  he  wrote 
about  60  novels,  all  of  which  were  published  at 
Budapest,  and  most  of  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  German.  The  most  important  are: 
Ahati  (1836);  Az  utoU6  Bdtory  {The  Last 
Batory,  1838) ;  Zrinyi  a  MUS  (The  Poet  Zrinyi, 
1840);  A  Oaehek  MagyaroressAgban  {The  Bohe- 
mtOM  in  Hungary,  dealing  with  the  Hussites, 
1840) ;  and  J6aika  latvdn  {Stephen  Jdsika,  one 
of  the  author's  ancestors,  1847).  Involved  in 
the  Hungarian  revolution,  he  had  to  leave  his 
native  country,  and  afterward  he  resided  at 
Brussels,  where  he  continued  his  literary  work. 
In  1864  he  removed  to  Dresden,  where  he  died 
in  1865.  Among  bis  productions  written  in 
exile  are:  Bgy  Magyar  caaldd  a  forradalom  alatt 
{A  Hungarian  Family  during  the  Revolution) ; 
Die  Familie  MttUly,  like  the  forcing  first  in 
German;  Bwster  {Bather) ;  A  Beegedi  boa- 
worhSmych  {The  Witehea  of  Szegedim).  JOsika 
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WM  a  thoroof^y  natural  norelist  and  drew  his 
matcarialB  aliMist  wholly  from  the  hiBtory  of  his 
own  land.  He  has  been  called  the  Walter  Soott 
of  Hungary,  being  the  real  founder  of  the  Ms- 
torieal  novel  of  that  country.  His  heroinea  are 
especially  remarkable.  Consult  his  Memoirs, 
BtHWeirat  (Budapest,  1866),  whidi  he  was  writ- 
ing at  the  time  of  his  death. 

JOSIP^ON,  Book  of.  A  Hebrew  chronicle^ 
written  in  Italy  in  the  tanth  CMitury  and  giTing 
a  history  of  the  world  from  the  Creation  rrntu 
the  orerthrow  of  the  seeond  temple  br  litus. 
It  elainiB  to  be  a  translation  of  Joaephus,  but 
the  author  employs  the  works  of  otiier  writers, 
some  of  them  very  I&te.  Lucian,  Strabo,  and 
St.  Jerome  were  among  his  sources,  and  the 
book  contains  much  extravagant  le^nd.  The 
author  calls  faimaelf  Joseph  ben  Gorion.  The 
Jewish  historian  Graetz  {Higtorjf  of  tht  Jmott 
vol.  iii,  p.  180)  holds  that  the  wok  was  orig- 
inally written  in  Arabic,  bnfe  this  view  bu  not 
been  accq)ted.  The  book  was  first  published  in 
1470  at  Mantua  and  during  the  following  cen- 
turies enjoyed  great  p<^ularii7,  several  editions 
appearing  bewtes  tranalatloHB  into  Latin  and 
German. 

JOSQUZZr,  shdslcftn',  Dmfts.   See  DnslEB, 

JOSQUIN. 

J(NM  (a  pidgin-Eng.  corruption  of  Portug. 
deos,  from  lAt.  <fatu,  god).  A  pidgin-Englidl 
term  which  is  sometimes  found  in  modem  books 
of  travel,  in  newspapers,  etc.,  as  well  as  col- 
loquially in  connection  with  Chinese  matters. 
It  is  used  for  God  and  is  also  applied  to  Chi- 
nese idols  (joss),  temples,  and  churches  (joss 
houses),  the  gilt  paper  on  which  charms  and 
amulets  are  printed  or  in  which  they  are  neatly 
wrapped  up  (joss  paper),  and  ako  the  fragrant 
incense  sticks  (joss  sticks)  burned  before  the 
idols.  The  so-called  "stick"  is  a  paste  made  of  the 
dust  of  various  scented  woods  held  together  with 
clay,  which  in  its  combustion  servos  as  a  rude 
measure  of  time  at  night.  The  paste  is  rolled 
around  the  upper  part  of  a  stick  of  bamboo  and 
in  that  form  is  commonly  known.  JoM  pidgin 
means  "religions  ceremony,"  and  clergymen  and 

Sriests  are  spoken  of  as  "joBS-pi<^n  men.*' 
OBS  paper  to  rc|>resent  mon^  is  especially 
used  at  funerals  or  at  the  front  doors  of  shops 
and  houses.  When  incinerated,  the  Chinese  iwa 
is  that  this  paper  changes  into  real  money  tn 
the  spirit  world. 

JOSSELTV,  jfis^,  John  (seventeenth  cen- 
tury). The  author  of  one  of  the  earliest  ac- 
counts of  the  English  settlements, in  New  Eng- 
land. He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Joeselyn, 
a  kni^t  of  Essex,  England,  where  he  was  bora 
probably  early  In  the  seventerath  t^tunr.  His 
brother  Henry  had  sailed  for  New  England  as 
the  agent  for  John  Mason,  tiie  patentee  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  1634,  and  had  continued  in  the 
service  of  Mason's  successor.  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges.  It  was  at  his  brother's  solicitation 
that  John  Josselyn  visited  New  England  in 
1638,  sailing  from  England  late  in  April  of 
that  year  and  arriving  in  Boston  on  July  2. 
Thene^  after  calling  upon  John  Winthrop  and 
John  Cotton,  to  whom  he  had  letters,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Black  Point,  Scarboro  (Me.),  where 
hlB  broths  Henry  was  stationed.  He  returned 
to  England  in  October,  1039.  It  was  not  until 
1663  that  he  returned  to  New  England.  He 
remained  in  America  until  December,  1671, 
travding  extensivelv  through  the  other  eettle- 
ments  in  New  Engumd  and  noting  facts  as  to 


their  government,  history,  sodal  life,  and  prod- 
ucts. Upon  his  return  to  England  he  published 
his  obenvations  in  two  books.  The  first  was 
entitled  Veto  EngUmd's  Rariiie*  DivMvered  in 
Birda,  BeatU,  Fishes,  Serpentt,  and  Plante  of 
that  Country  (1672;  reprinted  in  Boston, 
1800).  His  second  and  more  valuable  book 
from  the  historical  point  of  view  is  An  Aoooumt 
of  Two  Voyage»  to  New  BngUmd  (LondoB, 
1674;  reprinted,  Boston,  1869;  also  in  OoUao- 
Mom  of  tho  JfossaoAufetts  Eiatorioal  Boeietj/ 
for  1834). 

;08T,  yOst,  ISAAK  Mabkus  (1793-1800). 
A  Cierman-Hebrew  historian,  born  in  Bembnrg. 
He  studied  philology  at  G6ttingen  and  Berlin 
and  was  principal  of  a  school  in  the  latter  city 
in  1826-35  and  subsequently  of  the  Jewish 
Realschide  at  Frankfort.  His  principal  worics 
are:  Oesohiohte  der  Israelitm  (9  vob.,  1820- 
20;  to  which  WM  added  a  tenth  volume  ia  1840, 
entitled  Ifeuere  Qeaohtokte  der  laraeliten  von 
1815-45) ;  Allgemeine  Oeeahichte  dee  ieraeliti- 
schen  Volltes  (2  vols.,  1831-32) ;  a  translation 
(into  German)  of  the  Mishna,  with  text  and 
commentary  (6  vols.,  1832-34) ;  and  Oeechickte 
dee  Judentums  ur^d  seiner  Bekten  (3  vols., 
1867-SO).  He  also  edited  a  journal  entitled 
laraeUtiaohe  Annalen  ( 1839-41 ) .  Consult  Zern- 
dorf,  laaak  Uarhu»  Joat  und  eeme  Frewnde 
(Cincinnati,  1886). 

JOTA,  HOtA.  A  Spanish  dance  in  }  time, 
especially  popular  in  Aragon.  It  is  danced  by 
couples  and  somewhat  resembles  a  waltz,  though 
there  are  many  extempore  variations  of  step. 
Its  rapid,  striking  music  is  furnished  by  man- 
dolins, castanets,  and  a  song,  whose  couplets 
are  often  extemporized  and  are  of  a  satirical 
or  romuitio  character.  The  jotm  Is  sometimea 
danced  as  a  solemn  rite  at  tauBniB. 

JOTUNUSDE,  yytyn-ham  (IceL,  giants' 
home).  In  Norse  mytholt^,  a  region  of  cold 
and  darkness,  extending  around  the  rim  of  the 
earth,  the  abode  of  the  frost  giants. 

JOTUNN,  yt/t^n  (Icel.,  giant,  devourer). 
In  Norse  mythology,  a  race  of  giants  and  magi- 
cians, generally  hostile  to  human  beings,  dwell- 
ing in  caves  in  Jotunhdm,  and  earning  <«  om- 
stuit  warfare  with  the  powers  of  Uj^t.  Orig- 
inally giants  of  the  storm,  th^  are  ptetorad  as 
having  power  over  the  forces  of  nanre.  Iliey 
are  toe  enemies  of  Thor,  who  prevents  theu* 
attempt  to  storm  heaven. 

JOXTBSRTf  zhTRTbar',  BiJBTHALXMT  Cathkb- 
im  (1769-00).  A  French  Kavolutionary  gen- 
eral, bom  at  Pont-de-Vaux,  Ain.  Though  edu- 
cated for  the  career  of  an  advocate,  Joubert 
showed  early  his  preference  for  a  military  ca- 
reer, and  enlisted  as  a  volanteu:  in  1701,  served 
in  the  Arn^  of  the  Rhin^  and,  four  years  later, 
was  made  a  general  of  brigade  for  brilliant 
service.  In  the  Italian  campaign  of  1796-97  he 
acted  as  second  in  command  to  Bonaparte,  b^g 
made  general  of  division.  He  diatinguiahol  him- 
self at  the  siege  of  Mantua  and  in  the  battle 
of  Rivoli,  in  January,  1797;  took  Trent  in  the 
following  year  and  led  a  French  army  of  inva- 
sion into  Tirol,  effecting  a  junction  with  Na- 
pt^ecm.  He  sninequratly  commanded  in  Holland 
and  on  the  Rhine  and  in  1798  was  made  head 
of  the  Army  of  Italy.  He  overran  Piedmont 
and  forced  King  Charles  Emmanuel  to  abdicate. 
In  Jime,  1799,  he  was  made  commandant  of 
Paris,  but  80<Hi  afta  was  sent  to  rq>lace  Moreau 
in  Italy,  where  he  gained  slight  advantages  over 
the  combined  Husuan  and  Austrian  forccB,  bat 
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was  defeated  by  Suvaroff  at  Novi,  where  he  fdl 
mortally  wounded,  August  16,  at  too  early  an 

Xto  have  won  the  militcury  reputation  to 
eh  his  talents  entitled  him.  A  numnmait 
raised  to  his  monory  vas  demoUshed  order 
of  Louis  XVIII,  but  another  was  erected  later 
in  his  birthplace.  His  bio^aphy  baa  been 
written  by  CheTrier  (2d  ed.,  Paris.  1884). 

JOUBERT,  Joseph  (1764-1824).  A  note- 
worthy French  philosopher,  born  at  Montignac 
(P£rigord).  He  studied  at  the  Coll^  of  Tou- 
louse, at  tliat  time  conducted  by  the  Jesuits, 
and  was  sobseqiuntfy  assistant  master  in  the 
institution,  but  nad  to  resign  because  of  failing 
health.  In  1778  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  be- 
came the  f ri^d  of  Chateaubriand  and  Fontanes. 
In  1790-92  he  was  justice  of  the  peace  at 
Montignac  and  in  1809,  at  the  instance  of 
Fontanes,  the  grand  master,  was  appointed  by 
Napoleon  a  councUor  of  the  newly  organized 
University  of  Paris.  Of  frail  healtii,  he  lived 
at  Paris  and  at  Villeneuve  in  Burgun^,  whwe 
he  was  greatly  inspired  by  Madame  ae  Beau- 
mont. He  was  constantly  reading  and  taking 
notes,  writing  letters,  and  receiving  the  inevi- 
table throng  of  friends  who  came  to  hear  his 
extraordinary  conversation,  much,  Matthew 
Arnold  observes,  as  Englishmen  flocked  to  hear 
that  of  Coleridj^.  In  1838  Chateaubriand  edited 
a  privately  printed  volume  of  fragments,  which 
was  reviewed  by  Sainte-Beuve  in  the  Remie  dea 
Deua  Mondea,  and  which  estaUished  Joubert's 
fame.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  P.  de  Rumal, 
entitled  Pw»6€»;  prtoiiies  d»  m  fsorreaptrndtuyM, 
ePime  notice  *ur  aa  vie,  ton  oamot^  et  sea  tro- 
vaues  (Paris,  1864).  Selections  from  his  writ- 
ings have  appeared  in  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
Library  of  the  Worlds  Beat  Literature  (New 
York,  1896-97 ) ,  and  in  a  volume  of  translations 
by  Katharine  Lyttleton  (ib.,  1899).  Consult: 
Condamin,  Eaaai  aur  lea  pena^  et  la  oorre- 
mmdanee  de  Joubert  (niris,  1877);  E.  M. 
Caro.  M€kmgea  et  por^xrita  (ib.,  1888) ;  and  the 
fine  appreciation  in  Matthew  AnolA,  Batat/a  m 
Oritioiam  (London,  1907). 

JOJJISEBT,  Pbtbus  Jacobus  (1831-1900). 
A  Boer  general  and  politician.  He  was  bom  in 
the  Oudsthoom  District  of  Cape  Colony,  of 
Dutch-Huguenot  parents,  bis  French  ancestor, 
Joubert,  having  emigrated  to  South  Africa  in 
1687  to  escape  religious  persecution  in  France. 
After  an  dementary  education  and  a  youth 
nent  in  trading  expeditions  throujdumt  South 
Africa,  Flet  Jonber^  as  he  was  called,  settled 
in  the  Wakkerstroom  District  of  the  South  Afri- 
can R^ublic  and  became  a  prosperous  farmer 
and  cattleman.  In  the  early  sixties  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Volksraad,  and  in  1870, 
having  already  had  some  experience  in  legaX 
work,  he  was  made  Attorney-General  of  the 
Republic  and  became  prominent  politically. 
From  that  time  on  he  was  more  or  less  the 
political  rival  of  Kruger  (qiv.).  In  1874  Jou- 
bert acted  as  President  during  the  visit  of 
President  Burgers  to  Europe,  and  hie  political 
opportunism  earned  him  the  name  of  Slim  (or 
crafty)  Piet.  In  1880,  on  the  outbreak  of  war 
with  England,  Joubert  became  commandant 
general  of  the  forces  and  won  the  battles  of 
Laing's  Nek,  Ingogo,  and  Majuba  Hill  (q.v.), 
the  last  of  which  closed  title  war  In  favor  of  the 
Boers  in  1881.  In  1883-84  he  was  acting  Presi- 
'dent  during  Kruger*a  absence  in  Europe,  and 
in  the  latter  year  he  opposed  the  plan  of  annex- 
ii^  Bechuanaland  to  the  Transvaal.    Later  he 
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favored  a  liberal  policy  towards  the  Uitianden 
in  the  country.  He  was  defeated  by  only  800 
votes  in  the  contest  against  Kruger  for  tiie 
presideu^  in  1893,  hut  he  became  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  general  comniaader  of  tiie  army  and 
frustrated  tiie  attempted  raid  by  the  forces  of 
Dr.  Jameson  near  Kmgersdorp  in  January, 
1896.  When  the  rdations  between  the  Trans- 
vaal and  England  had  become  strained,  in  1899, 
Joubert  wrote  an  appeal  to  Queen  Victoria  in 
which  he  stated  the  case  of  the  Boers.  Joubert 
was  ike  ablest  of  the  Boer  military  men,  and  to 
his  ^6rtB  in  great  measure  was  due  the  fact 
that  tiie  Transvaal  vas  prepared  with  arms  and 
munitions  of  war  when  the  Kepublic  declared 
war  against  Ghieat  Britain  in  October,  1899.  As 
commandant  ^eral  of  the  Boer  forces,  he  be- 
gan the  campaign  in  Natal  and  laid  siege  to  the 
town  of  Ladysmitb,  showing  remarkable  general- 
ship as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  field.  But 
early  in  1900  his  health  broke  down,  and  he  was 
forced  to  retire  to  Pretoria,  whne  he  died 
(li&u«h  27,  1900).  Joubert  commanded  the 
profound  respect  of  his  enemies  for  his  abilUy 
and  honor,  but  his  liberal  views  on  many  points 
did  not  commend  him  to  the  mass  of  the  Trans- 
vaal Boers,  who  preferred  Kniger'a  conserva- 
tism.  See  Tkansvaal;  South  Afbican  Wab. 

JOTTEfTT,  jou'St,  Jahbs  Edwabd  (1828- 
1902).  An  American  naval  ofBcer,  s<hi  of  the 
artist  Matthew  Harris  Jouett.  He  was  born  at 
Lexington,  Ky.,  was  appointed  a  midshipman 
in  the  navy  at  the  age  of  13,  and  served  on 
the  Jndepmdenoe,  and  against  slav^  on  the 
Deoatur.  During  the  Mexican  War  he  was  sta- 
tioned in  southeastern  Texas.  In  1861,  soon 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he  entered 
Galveston  Bay  with  a  small  detachment  of 
marines  and  destroyed  the  Royal  Yacht  after  a 
fierce  fight.  'E&  was  equally  prominent  in  the 
operations  in  MtAile  Bay  muer  Farrwut  in 
1864,  and  his  promotion  of  30  numben^  fior  his 
services  in  tiie  capture  of  the  Selma,  was  recom- 
mmded  1^  Fanagut  Jouett  became  captain 
in  1860  uid  commodore  in  1883,  and  in  1885 
he  commanded  the  North  Atlantic  squadron  and 
opened  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  He  became  a 
rear  admiral  in  1886  and  soon  afterward  was 
made  president  of  the  board  of  inspection  and 
survey.  He  retired  in  1890,  and  in  1893  Con- 
gress voted  him  full  pay  for  life. 

JOXTBTTS,  Matthbw  HasbiS  (1788-1827). 
An  American  painter,  bom  in  Mercer  Co.,  Ey. 
He  was  the  pupil  for  a  short  time  of  Gilbert 
Stuart  in  Boston,  painted  aU  through  the  coun- 
try from  Kentucky  to  the  Oulf,  and  Was  recog- 
nized as  tiie  best  painter  "west  of  the  Moun- 
tains." Although  weak  in  drawing,  his  paintings 
please  by  reason  of  tiieir  rich,  harm<Hiious  color. 
Hte  portrait  of  John  Orimes  is  in  the  Metro- 
pcditan  Hnsenm,  New  York,  and  his  fnll-le^h 
of  Lafttyette  is  in  the  capitol  at  Frankfort,  "K-y. 

JOXnPTBOY,  zhlsCfrwa',  FBAIT901S  (1806- 
82).  A  French  sculptor,  bom  in  Dijon.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  the  younger  Ramey  and  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  won  the  Prix  de 
Rome  in  1832.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Institute  in  18&7,  Officer  of  the  L^on  of  H<mor 
in  1861,  and  professor  at  the  Beaux-Arts  in 
1863.  He  was  par  excellence  the  official  scu^ 
tor  of  his  period,  and  iHrnunissions  wen  heaped 
upon  him.  Among  his  works  are  the  marble 
statue  of  St.  Bernard,  at  the  Pantheon  in  Paris; 
the  monument  to  St.  Bernard,  at  Dijon;  Na- 
poleon, at  Anxonne;  Pierre  de  France^  tiie  Dno 
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de  LoDgoeville,  the  Due  d'Alencon,  Maiie  Leo-  though  they  have  not  been  in  we  for  flie  laal 

rinska,  at  Veroaillea;  "Young  Girl  Telliuff  her  100  yean,  they  may  still  be  found  hanging  at  a 

Secret  to  Venus,"  at  the  Louvre,  which  aunoat  few  country  churches.    Branlcs   (eee  Bbark) 

i'ustifles  the  high  regard  in  which  Jouffroy  waa  were  occasicHially  hung  on  the  same  pillar  with 

leld  by  his  contemporaries.     His  woriu  an  the  jougs.    See  Pillobt;  Stoceb. 

characterized  by  grace  and  delicacy.  JOTIXE,  joul  (named  in  honor  of  James  P. 

JOIITFEIOT,  TH^nDOBB  81UON  (1796-1842).  Joule).  The  joule  is  the  practical  unit  of 
A  French  philoB(n>her.  He  was  born  at  Pontete,  energy  or  work.  It  is  10*  ergs.  See  C.  G.  S. 
Donbs,  and  studied  philosophy  at  Dijon  and  Sra-nac  or  Uimn;  MiOHAinoAL  Uhits;  Hb- 
nndw  Cousin  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  Pans,  where  CHAincs,  Work  tmd  Bn«rgy. 
at  21  years  of  age  he  began  to  teach.  After  JOJTLEf  Jahbs  Pbesoott  (181&-S9).  An 
many  changes  he  became  In  1838  librarian  to  English  physicist.  He  was  bom  at  Salford, 
the  University  of  Paris,  which  positim  he  filled  near  Manchester,  England.  HiB  father  was  the 
till  his  death  on  Feb.  4,  1842.  He  published  proprietor  of  a  large  brewery,  and  he  took  ad- 
translations  of  the  works  of  Keid  and  translated  vantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
also  some  of  the  works  of  Dugald  Stewart,  with  equipment  of  such  a  plant  to  perform  many  of 
notes  and  introductions,  besides  writing  Ooura  his  best-known  investigations.  He  was  an  in- 
de  droit  nature!  (Paris,  1834-36)  and  M6langea  valid  all  his  life,  owing  to  a  spinal  trouble.  His 

ghiiotophique$  (ib.,  1833;  selected  translations  early  education  was  secured  at  home,  the 
y  Cteo^  Ripley,  Boston,  1838).  Some  of  hia  dwmiat  Dalton  being  the  young  man's  inBtnio> 
works  appeared jposthumously.  He  opposed  the  tor,  and  at  the  age  of  19  he  published  in  tiie 
seiunalism  of  Condillac  and  all  tendencies  to  AtmaU  of  Eleetrioity  a  description  of  an  dec- 
identify  psycholo^  with  physiolc^;  in  general,  tromagnetic  engine  which  he  had  himself  tn- 
his  position  was  similar  to  that  of  Cousin  (q.v. ) .  vente£  In  the  course  of  researches  on  electricity 
Consult  Tissot,  "Theodore  Jouffroy,  sa  vie  et  he  was  able  to  show  that  in  electric  conduction 
ses  Merits,"  in  M4moiret  de  I'acad^mie  de  Dijon,  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  waa  equivalent  to 
voL  iii  (Dijon,  187S-76).  the  heat  produced  during  the  original  combina- 
JOJJWVBOY  D'ABBAire,  d&'bftiv',  Clauds  tion  of  the  elements  in  tiie  cell  which  produced 
FBAirgoiB  DoBOTH^  Mabquis  vk  (1751-1832).  the  cnrroit.  Joule  was  the  first  Engluhman  to 
An  inventor  and  cmgineer.  He  was  bom  in  ascertain  the  mechanical  equivalent  ot  heat  (see 
France  in  1761  and  spent  tiie  early  portion  of  Bxat),  and  in  an  address  delivered  in  1847  at 
his  life  in  the  army.  Witnessing  uie  operation  Manchester  he  stated  the  doctrine  of  the  conaer- 
of  a  fire  engine,  he  believed  that  steam  could  vation  of  energy.  The  paper  was  hardly  noticed 
be  used  for  vessels  on  water.  He  made  his  first  by  press  or  scientists,  and  a  similar  paper  pre- 
attempt  with  a  boat  equipped  with  a  Watt  sented  to  the  British  Association  would  also 
engine  and  "duck-foot"  paddles  mounted  on  a  have  been  passed  over  had  its  merits  not  been 
chain  on  the  river  Doubs  in  1776,  but  the  ex-  seen  by  Wuliam  Thomson,  afterward  Lord  Kel- 
periment  was  a  failure.  In  1780  he  built  a  vin.  Joule  worked  for  40  years  to  determine 
novel  form  of  engine  for  a  boat  160  feet  long,  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  using  both 
and  in  1788  he  nude  another  experiment  on  th«  electric  currents  and  the  mechanical  friction  of 
Sadne,  with  more  success.  Owing  to  variooB  water,  and  obtained  a  number  of  values  for  this 
technicalities,  the  Acadrany  refus^  to  indorse  quantity.  Many  researches  on  electricity  and 
the  experiments,  and  the  government  declined  thermodynamics  are  to  be  credited  to  him,  and 
to  grant  a  promised  monopoly.  Impoverished  bis  name  is  given  to  the  unit  of  work,  while 
and  discouraged,  Jouffroy  went  to  England  and  Joule's  law  for  determining  the  amount  of 
was  active  in  political  plots,  siding  with  the  energy  in  an  electric  circuit  nas  become  funda- 
Bourbons.  Reluming  to  France,  oe  became  mental  in  electrical  science.  Dr.  Joule  recdved 
acquainted  with  Fulton,  who  admitted  the  merit  tbe  Copley  and  other  medals  and  numerous 
of  the  experiments.  He  received  permission  in  bonora  from  tiie  leading  univertitiea  and  scien- 
1810  to  form  a  company,  and  put  his  first  tifie  societies  throughout  the  world.  His  8eim- 
steamer,  called  Gharlea  Philippe,  on  the  Seine;  tifio  Papers,  in  two  volumes,  were  published  in 
hut  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful.  He  withdrew  1885  and  1887,  and  numerous  valuable  com- 
to  the  HAtel  des  Invalides  and  died  there  of  munications  from  him  are  to  be  found  in  the 
cholera.  His  claim  waa  acknowledged  by  Arago  various  English  journals  and  in  the  proceedings 
and  in  1840  by  the  French  Academy.    Jouffroy  of  societies.   Consult  Osborne  Reynolds,  Memoir 

Jublisbed  Lea  hateaux  A  vapeur  and  wrote  for  of  James  Preaoott  Joule  (Manchester,  1892). 

he  Academy  Mdnoirea  sur  let  pompes  &  feu.  JOTTBPAIH,   shSSr'dftn',   MoNsncOB.  The 

JOVOS,  }TS!5gz  (OF.  joug,  yoke,  from  Lat.  ju-  leading  character  in  MoUtev's  Boitrgeoia  gentU- 

gum,  yoke;  connected  with  Gk.  ivy6v,  eygon,  Skt.  homme. 

yuga,  Goth,  juk,  OHG.  jok,  Ger.  Jooh,  AS.  geoo,  JOUBBAN,    ATSBT^dBl^,    Jeait  BaptISTIC, 

Eng.  yoke,  frcan  Lat.  jungere,  Glc  {evYyiirai,  CoDnT  (1762-1833).    A  French  marahal..  He 

teugnynai,  Skt.  yuj,  to  join),  Jroos,  or  Jogob.  was  bom  April  29,  1762,  at  Limoges,  where  his 

A  form  of  pillory  used  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  father  was  a  surgeon.    He  entered  the  army  in 

the  Low  Countries.    It  consisted  of  an  iron  1778  and  served  under  Count  d'Estaing  in  the 

ring,  or  collar,  fastened  by  a  chain  of  two  or  War  of  American  independence.    On  retuming 

three  links  to  a  pillar  or  wall  in  some  public  to  France  in  1784  Jourdan  married  and  opened 

place,  such  as  a  market  cross,  a  prison  door,  a  a  milliner's  shop  at  Limoges.    On  the  br^iking 

church  door,  a  churchyard  gate,  a  tree  beneath  out  of  the  Revolution  he  abandoned  trade  and 

whose  branehea  courts  and  the  like  were  hdd.  became  the  captain  of  the  company  of  National 

The  ring  or  collar  opened  by  a  hinge  or  joint,  Guards  raisea  in  Limoges.    Under  Dumonriea 

so  as  to  Inclose  the  culprit's  neck,  when  it  was  he  rose  to  be  chief  of  battalion,  and  in  1793  was 

secured  by  a  loop,  or  staple,  and  a  padlock,  made  successively  general  of  brigade  and  gamml 

Jou^  were  employed  as  a  punishment  for  ec-  of  division.    Finally  in  the  autumn  of  that  year 

clesiasticsl  as  well  as  for  minor  civil  offenses  in  be  obtained  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 

the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries.    Al-  North  and  gained  an  important  victory  at 
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Wattignies  against  the  Austrians  (Oct.  16-16, 
1793).  In  1794,  as  head  of  the  Army  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse,  he  defeated  the  Austrians 
again  at  Fleams  and  orerran  Belginm,  foreiiig 
the  oiemy  back  across  the  Rhine.  In  1795  he 
vaa  less  successful  in  his  campaigns;  for,  hav- 
ing crossed  the  Rhine  at  Dttsseldorf,  he  was  de- 
feated by  the  Austrians  at  Hfichat  (Oct.  11, 
1796).  In  1796  he  pushed  his  way  far  into 
Germany,  but  was  driven  back  by  the  Archduke 
Charles  at  Wetzlar  (June  15),  iunberg  (Augiut 
S4),  and  WOrzburg  (September  3).  This  dis- 
ocniflture,  for  which  the  plan  ol  campaign  as 
vorked  out  In  Paris  was  responsible  more  than 
he,  led  him  to  resign  his  command  and  to  devote 
hiiDself  to  politics.  In  1799  the  Directory  in- 
trusted him  with  the  rommand  of  the  Army  of 
the  Danube;  but  he  was  defeated  by  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  at  Ostrach  and  at  Stockach  in 
March  of  the  same  year  and  was  superseded. 
Although  he  opposed  the  coup  d'^t  of  the 
Ei^te^th  Brumaire,  the  First  Consul  employed 
him  in  1800  in  the  redi^anization  and  adminis- 
tration of  Piedmont;  and  on  the  establishment 
of  the  ESmpire  in  1804,  he  was  made  a  marshal. 
In  1803  he  had  been  given  the  command  in 
Italy,  but  in  1806  he  was  replaced  by  Massdna. 
He  was  sent  with  King  Joseph  to  Naples  ( 1806) , 
and  in  1808  he  went  with  him  to  Spain  as  chief 
of  staff.  Louis  XVIIX  appointed  him  com- 
mander of  the  seventh  military  division  and 
made  him  a  peer  of  France;  but  his  Republican 
principles  led  him  to  enter  heartily  into  the 
revolutionary  movonent  of  1830,  and  for  a  short 
time  after  ue  July  revolution  he  acted  as  Hin- 
fster  of  Foreign  Affairs.  His  last  years  were 
spent  as  governor  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides, 
and  there  he  died  (Nov.  23,  1833).  As  member 
and  president  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred 
(1797-99),  Jourdan  was  instrumental  in  plan- 
ning and  establishing  the  system  of  military 
conscription  throughout  France.  Unlike  many 
of  Napoleon's  marshals,  Jourdan  lived  and  died 
poor.  He  was  the  author  of  Op4ratima  de 
Vannie  du  Damuhe  (Paris,  1799)  and  Mimoire* 
pour  tervir  A  Vhiatoire  de  la  eampagne  de  1198 
iXb^  1819).  His  M^moirea  militatretf  guerre 
tPBapagne  was  published  in  1899. 

JOTFBNAIi.   See  Bkariko. 

70TJBNAI>  DE  8AINT-F£TEBSB0TTB0, 
zbTSoT'n&V  de  sftN'pa'tfirzTwCr'  (Pr.,  JoumtJ  of 
St.  Petersburg).  A  political  da.ilv  paper,  at  St 
Petersburg,  founded  in  1825.  It  is  issued  in 
French  and  is  the  organ  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

J0T7BNAL  DES  D£BATS,  dft  d&W  (Fr., 
Journal  of  the  Debates).  A  Paris  daily  paper, 
founded  in  1789  to  report  the  sessions  of  the 
National  Assembly.  Since  1800  it  has  been 
owned  by  members  of  the  Bertin  family.  In 
polities  it  purrnus  a  moderate  Republican  course. 

JOTTRTTATiTHir.    See  NKwsPAPm;  Psbiooi- 

CAL. 

JOITBNAIiIS]^  Cox-UEOB.  Like  the  syston 
of  Greek-letter  fraternities,  college  journalism, 
embracing  those  periodicuds  edited  and  published 
wholly  or  partly  by  undergraduates  and  devoted 
to  student  interests,  is  a  form  of  student  activ- 
ity which  is  almost  entirely  restricted  to  Amer- 
ican institutions.  It  is  differentiated  from  the 
departmental  and  official  publications  of  the 
miveraity  1^  the  fact  that  its  sphere  embraces 
all  the  varied  interests  of  the  student  body  uid 
not  altme  the  ednoi^onal,  and  Uiat  it  provides 


the  channel  for  the  expression  of  student  opin- 
ion, formerly  voiced  through  the  oration  and  the 
delwting  society.  Studente  in  the  English  uni- 
versities have  from  time  to  time  att^pted  to 
establi^  publiestions  similar  to  coU^  papers 
in  the  United  States,  the  most  notable  of  which. 
The  Snob,  was  edited  by  Thackeray  while  at 
Cambridge  in  1829.  While  other  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  college  journalism  in  England  were 
made  sporadically,  in  the  initial  stage  many  of 
the  journals  rarely  lasted  longer  than  the  coll^ 
life  of  their  original  projectors.  At  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  weeuy  magannes  are  issued  dealing 
largely  with  events  of  current  interest  in  tlifl 
respective  universities,  but  include  also  reports 
of  more  important  lectures  and  general  articles 
by  undergraduates  and  dons,  in  addition  to 
these  eeneral  university  magazines  a  number  of 
the  coUcttes  issue  their  own  journals,  and  there 
are,  besides,  university  magazines  of  lighter  char- 
acter. It  may  be  said  that  all  universities  and 
colleges  in  the  British  Isles  now  tiave  their 
students'  mwazines,  which  appear,  as  a  rule, 
onoe  a  numth.  Such  muasines  are  published 
1^  a  student  editorial  board  and  are  self- 
supporting.  No  college  daily  has  yet  appeared. 
The  secondary  schools  also  issue  school  journals 
of  a  general  character.  In  the  United  States 
the  college  paper  originally  took  the  form  of  a 
periodical  devoted  to  the  publication  of  essays, 
serious  poems,  and  criticisms,  and  often  supple- 
mented the  literary  societies.  With  the  broaden- 
ing of  the  student  life  there  came  a  change 
in  tiie  character  of  the  periodicals  until  to-day 
the  stndrats  of  nearly  every  American  collcse 
support  from  one  to  a  dozen  periodicals.  In 
recent  years  the  institution  has  worked  down- 
ward to  the  preparatory  schools  as  well,  and 
many  of  these  maintain  successful  school  papers 
modeled  on  the  college  publications. 

The  first  American  college  periodical  was  the 
Gaetette,  published  at  Dartmouth  in  the  year 
1800.  Daniel  Webster,  of  the  class  of  1801,  was 
its  editor.  The  Tale  Literary  O^frtnet  was  pub- 
lished in  1806  by  the  senior  dass  of  that  year, 
and  this  was  followed  by  the  Harvard  Lampoon 
in  1812.  The  oldest  coll^  paper  now  in  exist- 
ence is  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine,  which  dates 
from  1836.  In  the  20  years  preceding  that  date 
there  were  bom  and  died  at  Yale,  besides  the 
Literwry  Cabinet,  the  Atheneeum,  Crayon,  Bit- 
ting-Boom,  Students  Companion,  Gridiron,  and 
Medley.  Next  to  the  Yale  "Lit.,"  the  paper 
which  has  had  the  longest  existence  is  the  Naa- 
»au  Literary  ifa^oain^  founded  in  Ftlnceton  in 
1842.  The  number  of  publications  whidi  have 
enjoyed  only  a  temjMrary  existence  during  the 
100  years  of  coll^  journalism  is  unknown,  but 
it  must  have  been  very  large.  According  to  the 
best  information  obtainable,  Amherst  now  sup- 
ports 3  coll^  papers.  Brown  3,  Leland  Stan- 
ford 4,  California  3,  Columbia  6,  Cornell  6,  Har- 
vard 7,  Michigan  6,  Minnesota  4,  Pennsylvania 
6,  Princeton  4,  Yale  6,  Kansas  4,  Wiscondn  4, 
and  Tnlane,  Williams,  Wellesley,  Dartmouth, 
Missouri,  Chicago,  2  each. 

CoU^  journalism  is  represented  by  periodi- 
cals devoteid  to  (1)  literary  matter  exclusively; 
(2)  news  and  8C«ne  literary  matter;  (3)  news 
and  comment;    (4)  the  comic  and  burlesque; 

(6)  historical  record;  (6)  the  interests  of  cer- 
tain departments  or  professional  schools;  and 

(7)  the  interests  of  the  alumni.  The  typical 
fonns  are  the  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  an- 
nual, thouc^  there  an  many  intermediate  fonn^ 
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like  the  aoniweekly,  biweddy,  or  quariaty. 
The  most  popular  fomu  of  the  ediege  paper 
to-day  are  ^  dally  and  weekly,  the  ireekly 
perfoimiiig  the  same  service  Id  tiie  onaller  col- 
lege that  the  dmify  does  in  the  universily,  that 
of  a  newq>aper  pure  and  simple.  The  first  ven- 
tures in  the  field  of  daily  joamalism  appear  to 
have  been  made  in  the  universities  of  the  Mid- 
dle West;  thus,  the  Dailj/  Jllini  was  issued  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  in  1871  and  the  Daily 
Student  at  the  Univuvity  of  IndUna  in  1874. 
Of  the  better-known  college  dailies,  however,  the 
precedence  in  point  of  time  is  taken  by  the 
Daily  Prinoetonian,  which  was  establiBhed  in 
1876  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  Tale  Newa 

(1878)  ,  the  Harvard  Echo,  now  the  Orimaon 

(1879)  ,  the  Cornell  Daily  Sun  (1880),  and  the 
Pennaylvanian  (1884).  Tradition  takes  the  Co- 
lumbia Spectator  back  to  1877,  but  its  existence 
in  its  present  form  has  only  been  continuous 
since  1902,  when  it  replaced  the  Acta  Cotum- 
Mono.  A  ooUege  daily  is  now  published  in 
about  20  universities  in  the  country,  inelnding, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  the  following:  Daily 
Palo  Alto  (Leland  Stanford,  1892),  Daily  Cali- 
fomian  (California,  1893),  ifaroon  (Chicago, 
1892),  Purdue  Exponent,  the  Daily  lowan  (Iowa, 
1901),  University  of  Miohigan  Dotty  (1890), 
Minneeota  Daily  (1900),  Vniveraity  Miatourian 
(1908),  Daily  Hebraakan  (1901),  Daily  Orange 
(Syracuse,  1903),  Brown  Herald  (Brown,  1891), 
Univernty  of  Washington  Daily,  Witetmein 
Cardinal  (1892).  A  number  of  triwecUiea  are 
maintained,  e.g.,  the  2fortku>eatem  (Northwest- 
em  University,  1871)  and  the  T«(A  (Ibasachu- 
setts  Institute  of  Tedmology.  1883) ;  white  In  a 
few  other  institutions  semiweekly  papers  are 
issued,  e.g.,  Scarlet  and  Black  (arinnell,  1894), 
Students  Berald  (Kansas  A.  and  M.  College, 
1895).  /.  S.  C.  Student  (Iowa  State  Agricultiiral 
CoU^  1890),  WUliama  Record  (Williams, 
1874),  Deniaon  Collegian,  and  the  Broom  and 
WMte  (Lehigh,  1894).  Many  of  the  latter  class 
are  probably  on  the  way  to  becoming  dailies. 
The  typical  daily  is  a  four  to  eight  page  paper, 
devoted  entirely  to  news  and  items  of  current 
student  interest,  and  forms  an  important  factor 
in  student  affairs.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that 
the  Tale  Netoa  is  comnKmly  uSd  at  Kew  Haven 
to  "run  the  college." 

The  weekly  eolleee  paper  has  Increased  in 
pK^rti<m  more  rapidly  than  the  dallies,  lliere 
are  now  about  92  weeklies  in  eiroulation  in  the 
leading  invtltntions  of  eoUege  rank.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  historically  the  weekly  is  prior  to 
the  daily.  The  following  collie  weekliM  may 
be  mentioned:  Amherat  Student  (1867),  Dart- 
mouth Weekly  (1867),  SohoUutio  (Notre  Dame, 
1867),  Weal^an  Argua  (1868),  Rutgers  Tar- 
gum  (1869),  Campus  (Eochester,  1874),  The 
Fayette  (Lafayette,  1876),  Colby  Echo  (1876), 
OaUfomia  Oeoident  (1881),  Delphic  (Drake 
University,  1884),  SUvar  and  Gold  (University 
of  Colorado,  1892),  Knom  Student  (1894).  Tufta 
Weekly  (1895),  the  Triangle  (New  York  Uni- 
versity, 1896),  Hamilton  Life  (1898),  Syraeuae 
Weekly  (1900),  Barnard  Bulletin  (1901),  the 
TeaxMi  (University  of  Texas),  and  OUve  and 
Blue  (Tulane).  Moat  of  these  are  devoted  al- 
most wholly  to  news,  although  a  number  are  en- 
tirely literary  in  character,  whilst  several  others 
include  both  news  and  literary  matter. 

The  monthly  magadnes  now  make  up  the 
majority  of  college  journals,  more  than  280  be- 
ing issued.   They  include  the  Amherst  Literary 


Month^  (1886),  the  Brvnomian  (Brown  Uni- 
verrity,  1829),  the  OaUfonnia  Maganm«  (189S). 
the  Columbia  Monthly  (1803),  the  OonuU  Bra. 
(1868),  which  absorbed  the  ComOX  Magaeine  in 
1900,  the  Dartmouth  Magaaine  (1892),  the 
Hamilton  Literary  Monthly  (1866),  the  Har- 
vard Monthly  (1886),  the  Lafayette  Touch- 
atone  (1896),  the  Michigan  Inlander,  the  Min- 
nesota Magaefine  (1895),  the  Red  and  Bluo 
(University  of  Pennsylvania,  1886),  the  Namau 
Literary  Magaaime  (1842),  the  Syracuse  Herald 
(1872),  the  UnioorHty  of  Virginia  Magaaine 
(1840),  and  the  WiUiame  Literary  Monthly 
(1886).  In  additicm  to  the  Hamilton  Life,  the 
oflBcial  publication  of  the  fratonities,  the  non- 
fratemily  men  at  Hamilton  publish  about  six 
times  a  year  the  Review.  The  Harvard  lUua- 
trated  Magazine,  established  as  a  monthly  in 
1899,  still  stands  in  a  class  by  itself.  Among 
the  more  important  papers  puluished  at  wcnnoi's 
coUeges  are  the  Barnard  Bear,  Mount  Holyoke, 
WeUealey  Magaeine»  Baddtiffa  Maga^ne,  W«U« 
College  Chronicle,  Bmith  <7oII^  MontMy,  and 
Vaaaar  Miao^lany. 

While  the  dailies,  weeklies,'  and  monthlies 
form  the  largest  dass,  these  must  be  supple- 
mented by  the  biweeklies  and  bimonthlies,  and  a 
number  that  are  published  at  irr^ular  inter- 
vals. There  are  about  30  journals  that  appear 
fortni^tly,  including  the  Tale  Courant  (1866), 
the  Tale  Record  (1871),  the  Sarvard  Advooata 
(1866),  the  Eanhamiter  tAie  WHdUe  (Univer- 
sity of  Midiinn),  the  OraoI«  (Hamllne,  1888), 
the  State  (Sterou  Instttnte  Tedmolocy), 
Chapparal  (1900)  and  Sequoia  (1891),  boU  of 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University.  The  14 
bimonthlies  include  the  Ooe  College  Ooamoa 
(1890),  the  Worcester  Polyteohmo  Journal,  the 
Beacon  (Boston  University),  and  the  Sibyl 
(Elmira,  1871).  The  Trinity  Tablet  (Trinity 
College,  1868)  is  issued  every  three  weeks. 

The  humorous  c<dlege  papers  ore  few  in  num- 
ber and  generally  oondut^ed  m  the  lines  of  tt« 
New  York  Life  rather  than  of  Puck  or  Judge. 
In  fact,  Life  may  be  said  to  be  the  outgrowth 
of  the  college  humorous  magazines,  since  it  was 
actually  established  by  former  editors  of  tito 
Harvard  Lampoon,  and  its  sucoess  was  due  to 
Lampoon  men  and  former  editors  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Spectator  and  Acta  Columbiana.  Be- 
sides the  Harvard  Lampoon,  establidied  in  1876, 
the  most  important  humorous  college  papers  are 
the  ConuU  Widow,  the  Unlverdty  of  MicbigBtt 
WrinklSf  the  Tale  Record,  all  biweekly;  the 
Prinoeton  Tiger,  monthly,  and  tiie  Columbia 
JeetoTy  a  biwedcly.  In  1900  the  Punoh  BoujI 
was  started  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
as  a  monthly  humorous  magazine.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  tbe  literary  mimthly  pub- 
lishes a  humorooa  iUnstrated  supplement  ouled 
the  Axe. 

Alunmi  news  is  sent  out  In  some  form  from 
many  colleges,  often  by  the  faculty  In  the  form 
of  a  weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly  magaxine. 
An  alumni  newspaper  published  by  a  joint  boud 
of  alunmi  and  undergraduates  is  a  less  common 
form,  but  in  those  cases  In  which  it  exists  the 
results  are  hi^ly  satisfactory  and  present  per- 
haps the  most  successful  examples  of  college 
journalism.  The  Taie  Alumni  Weekly,  the  Cor- 
nell Alumni  News,  Columbia  Alumni  News,  and 
the  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly  are  among  the 
best-oonducted  college  peters  of  any  Idnd.  Har- 
vard publishes  the  Barvard  BuUetin,  weekly, 
and  the  Harvard  Qraduate  Maga&ine,  established 
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M  «  OTurterly  in  1893.    Some  other 
maintain  alumni   papers,  but  thoae  alreuy 
quoted  are  representative  of  the  class. 

Many  of  the  professional  scboolB  publish 
magarfnes  of  a  serious  natur>^  devoted  to  par^ 
ticular  interests.  Examples  are  the  Harvard 
Law  Revieto  (weekly),  the  Penmylvania  Dental 
Jowmal  (monthly),  the  American  Law  Regivtw . 
(University  of  Pennsylvania,  monthly),  the 
Phagocyte  (Tulane  Medical  School),  the  Tale 
MeAioal  Journal,  the  Sibley  J<mrwil  (Sibley 
College,  Cornell),  the  CoUtmhia  School  of  Mine$ 
Quarter^t  and  the  Columbia  Law  Bemew,  Some 
of  these  professional  journals  take  high  rank 
in  the  outside  world.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the 
BUttey  JourtMUf  they  are  managed  mtlrely  by 
undergraduates;  in  others  ihen  are  asaooiate 
or  advisory  faculty  or  alumni  editors. 

The  colle^  annual  gives  a  survey  of  the 
year's  colle^ate  history.  It  contains  statistics 
and  records  of  the  fraternities,  clubs,  societies, 
athletic  events,  and  other  matters  of  interest  to 
students,  and  includes  darinc  attempts  at  humor 
aimed  at  the  students  and  the  facul^.  The  eost 
of  preparing  one  of  these  yearbocdcs  already 
mounts  into  the  thousands  of  dollars.  They  are 
yearly  growing  in  size,  and  more  and  more  at- 
tention is  paid  to  art  work  in  their  prepara- 
tion. Some  of  the  college  annuals  are  the 
Amherst  Olio,  the  Brown  Lieher,  the  California 
Blue  and  Gold,  the  Chicago  Cap  and  Qovm,  the 
Ct^umbim  (formerly  the  Ctdumbiad),  the  C'or- 
neUiOfi,  the  Dartmouth  ^git,  the  Harvard  Reg- 
ieter,  tiie  Hullabaloo  of  Jc^ns  H<^)kins,  the  La- 
fayette MOange,  the  UM^  Spitome,  the  if  <eM- 
ganentian,  the  Minnesota  Oopher,  tiie  Pennsyl- 
vania Record,  the  Princeton  Brio-it-Brae,  the 
Stanford  Quad,  the  Syracuse  Onondaguan,  the 
Texas  Caotu9,  the  Trinity  Ivy,  the  Tnlane  Jam- 
baltiyo,  the  Vermont  Ariel,  the  Viig^nia  Oorht 
and  Curie,  the  Williams  OiiMelmeneiam,  the 
Yale  Banner  and  Potpourri. 

The  peenUar  system  of  management  by  which 
the  ooUege  paper  is  perpetuated  from  year  to 
year  also  involves  a  periodical  fluetoation  In 
literary  value  of  the  oontributima.  Bach 
year  as  a  portion  of  the  board  of  edttors  are 
graduated  or  pass  to  a  higher  class,  an  equal 
number  of  new  classmen  are  elected  to  take 
their  places.  By  this  means  the  publication  is 
kept  iJive,  and  its  general  tone  and  policy  are 
preserved,  while  its  literary  standard  is  raised 
or  lowered  as  the  new  editors  are  more  or  less 
clever  than  their  predecessors.  The  collie 
paper  is  generally  reoc^ized  and  encouraged 
by  the  H/mlty  of  the  institution,  and  in  some 
cases  substantial  acknowlednnent  is  made  for 
work  done  by  the  editors.  In  the  majority  of 
institutions  the  college  papers,  in  oonunon  with 
other  student  organizations,  are  provided  with 
office  room,  heat,  light,  and  service. 

Competition  for  places  on  the  editorial  boards 
of  college  papers  is  often  very  keen.  The  method 
of  selecting  editors  varies  considerably,  vacancies 
being  filled  on  the  basis  of  literary  competition, 
class  electirai*,  editorial  or  faculty  appmntaent^ 
excellence  in  'class  work,  fraternity  or  society 
representation,  and  various  other  ways.  When 
editors  are  elected  by  the  student  body,  they  are 
held  responsible  to  it,  while  they  are  left  free 
in  the  internal  management  of  the  paper.  The 
Cornell  Sun  is  chartered  by  the  whole  student 
body;  other  papers  are  official  socie^  organs, 
close  corporations,  or  stock  companies.  The 
evil  effects  of  college  politics  are  often  apparent 
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in  the  selection  of  editors,  leading  sometimes  to 
tiie  establishmimt  of  rival  papers  and  to  an  in- 
jurious form  of  c<Hnpetition.  Cases  of  the 
abuse  of  editorial  positions  for  personal  ^ds 
or  animosities  are  noticeably  rare,  althou^  no 
checks  except  student  sentiment  exist  to  pre< 
vent  it. 

A  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  college  paper  in  developing  literary 
talent  among  the  undergraduates.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  general  training  in  the  vari- 
ous features  of  journalism  now  acquired  by 
editors  of  college  papers  is  at  least  equivalent 
to  the  purely  literary  training  given  by  the  old 
literary  periodicals.  It  is  a  fact  that  numbers 
of  the  most  Buooessfnl  of  our  younger  writers 
have  served  their  apprenticeship  on  the  edi- 
torial board  of  college  publications,  which  are 
increasingly  recognized  as  valuable  training 
schools  for  journalistic  work.  A  coll^  editor 
has  much  to  unlearn  when  he  takes  a  place  on 
the  daily  paper,  but  he  has  at  the  same  time 
acquired  much  valuable  experience  in  editorial 
and  business  management  and  in  reportorial 
work.  Hie  college  paper,  as  now  conducted, 
affords  an  agreeable  and  profitable  emplc^mrat 
and  gives  to  friends  of  an  institution  an  actual 
insight  into  the  life  of  the  college  that  cannot 
be  gained  from  any  official  catalogue  or  report. 
Like  general  newspapers,  the  coll^  paper  has 
its  exchange  list,  and  its  editors  and  readers 
are  thus  Kept  in  touch  with  the  doii^  and 
eoitiments  of  all  other  oollws.  To  the  instruc- 
ton  the  college  press  affords  the  surest  Indica- 
tion of  student  sentiment^  and  is  helpful  in  the 
S(dution  of  educational  protilems  affectiiw  the 
institution.  There  are  now  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  according  to  the  best  newspaper 
directories,  about  600  undergraduate  publica- 
tions, not  including  alumni  and  professional 
school  magazines  and  the  i^Bcial  publications  oi 
the  Gredc-letter  societies.    See  Fuiminns, 

AUKBIOAN  CtHXBGB. 

JOUBHAXJAKEBT,  zhur'nA-Us^  Dm  (Oer., 
The  Journalists).  A  comedy  by  Qnstav  Freytag 
(1853),  which  deals  with  the  influence  of  the 
press  on  German  political  and  social  life. 

JOUBOrBTlCAJT  (from  journey,  day's  work, 
from  joumee,  Fr.  jowmAe,  from  ML.  diumaia, 
da^B  work,  day's  journey,  from  Lat.  diumiM, 
daily,  from  diet,  day +  *»«*•).  A  term  origi- 
nally applied  to  laborers  working  b^  the  day, 
but  in  the  late  Middle  Ages  applied  to  the 
laborers- in  the  guilds  who  had  completed  their 
apprentieeship,  out  wlio  had  not  attained  the 
position  of  master.  In  contrast  witii  the  mod- 
em woi^man,  the  journeyman  in  the  most  flour- 
ishing period  of  the  guilds  was  not  a  wage 
earner  for  life,  but  could  look  forward  to  the 
independent  position  of  master.  As  industry 
became  more  complex  and  required  a  greater 
outlay  for  the  necessary  tools  and  materials,  the 
possibility  of  attaining  mastership  practically 
ended,  and  journeymen  became  a  pennaneat  class 
of  drilled  wage  earners.   See  Guild. 

JOUSTS,  jflsts  (OF.  joete,  jouate.  It.  gioetra, 
frcsn  OF.  juater,  jotter,  joueter.  It.  gioetrare,  to 
joust,  from  ML.  juatare,  to  approach,  tilt,  fr<m 
Lat.  juwta,  near).  Contests  on  horsebadc,  en- 
gaged in  as  trials  of  strength  in  the  Middle 
A^  by  knights  and  nobles.  In  the  jousts  the 
combatants  engaged  one  another  singly,  each 
against  his  antagonist,  and  not  in  a  troop,  as  in 
the  tournament  (q.v.).  The  lance  was  the 
weapon  chiefly  used. 
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TOITFSL,  EhlfS'tel',  HSNU  (cl650-?).  A 
French  explorer,  born  in  Rouen,  the  Bon  of  a 
gardener  in  the  employ  of  Henri  Cavelier,  an 
uncle  of  La  Sall^  (q-v.).  He  joined  1a  Salle's 
expedition,  which  left  France  in  1684  to  found 
a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missi&aippi.  When 
Lft  8a4le  started  through  the  wilderness  for 
Canada,  where  he  hoped  to  secure  aid,  he  left 
Joutel  in  command  of  the  post,  St.  Louis,  wliich 
he  had  established  on  what  proved  to  be  an 
estuary  on  the  coast  of  Texas.  Joutel's  adminis- 
tration was  disturbed  by  plots  and  intri^es, 
the  colonists  being  thorouglily  disheartened.  Af- 
ter La  Salle's  return  the  discontent  increased, 
and  finally  in  1687  La  Salle  made  a  second  and 
more  determined  attempt  to  reach  Canada.  Ac- 
companied by  his  brother  Jean,  his  two  nephews 
Moranget  and  Cavelier,  Joutel,  and  about  16 
others,  he  again  started  from  the  little  colony; 
bat  scarcely  two  months  later,  while  encamped 
on  a  branch  of  the  Trinity  River  in  Texas,  La 
Salle,  Moranget,  and  two  others  were  assassi- 
nated by  four  or  five  malcontents.  Joutel  and 
those  of  his  companions  who  were  loyal  to  La 
Salle  were  forced  to  conceal  their  horror  at  this 
deed,  fearing  a  like  fate  for  themselves;  and  the 
whole  party  pushed  on  to  the  Cenis  villages, 
which  had  been  tiie  fartiiest  p<dnt  -  reached  by 
La  Salle  in  Us  first  attcanpt.  Here  th^  re- 
mained for  some  time,  the  murderers  not  caring 
to  enter  Canada,  where  justice  awaited  them, 
and  being  equally  unwilling  to  allow  the  others, 
who  might  become  witnesses  against  them,  to 
proceed  on  their  journey.  At  last,  however,  the 
assassins  quarreled  among  themselves,  and  this 
afforded  the  others  a  chance  to  escape.  After 
more  than  two  months  of  travel  through  the 
wilderness,  Joutel  and  his  companions  flniUly 
reached  the  Mississippi,  which  they  ascended  to 
the  niiaois,  where  they  spent  the  winter  at  Fort 
St.  Louis.  The  next  spring  they  pushed  on  to 
Canada  and  took  ship  to  France.  Joutel  wrote 
a  Jtmmal  hMtorique  du  dernier  voyage  que  feu 
M.  de  la  Salle  fit  dans  le  Oolfe  de  Mexique, 
trans,  by  H.  R.  Stiles  (Albany,  1906),  which  is 
probably  the  most  trustworthy  account  of  the 
expedition. 

JOnVIENET,  zh99V-nA',  Jean  <1644-1717). 
A  Freneh  paintw*  bom  at  Rouen.   He  waa  the 


most  celebrated  of  a  family  of  painter  sculptors 
and  was  the  son  and  pupil  of  Laurent  Jouvenet, 
called  The  Youiurer  (160&-81).  He  afterward 
studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  Paris  and 
worked  with  Charles  Lebrun,  whom  he  assisted 
with  the  decorations  of  Versailles  from  1661  to 
1680.  He  soon  became  welt  known  and  waa  sue- 
cessively  member  (1676),  professor  (1687),  and 
perpetual  rector  of  the  Royal  Acadony  of  Paint- 
ing and  Sculpture  (1707).  The  death  of  Lebrun 

? laced  him  at  the  head  of  the  Fr^ch  school, 
here  are  examples  of  his  work  in  many  French 
museums.  Among  his  mural  paintings  are  those 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  Hall  of  Mars  at  Ver- 
sailles,  and  the  "Apotheosis  of  the  Apostles,"  a 
fresco  at  the  InvalideB.  His  four  paintings  at 
tiie  Louvre— "Jesus  and  the  Pliarisee,"  "The 
Merohuits  Driven  from  the  Templ^"  ''The 
Resurrection  of  Lazams,*'  "The  Miraculous 
Draft  of  Fish" — were  reproduced  in  tapestries 
by  order  of  Louis  XIV  and  later  presented  to 
the  Czar  Peter  the  Great  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  France.  His  paintings  are  in  the  st^le 
of  Louis  XIV,  with  rather  more  of  the  Italian 
influence  showing  than  in  Lebrun. 

JOXnr,  zhC9'6',  VicroB  Joseph  '^nxsva.  de 
(1764-1846).  A  French  author,  born  at  JoOTi 
near  Vmailles.  In  early  life  he  served  in  the 
army  and  aftoward  todc  an  active  part  in  the 
tronbies  of  the  Revolution.  In  1815  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Academy  and  in  1830 
librarian  of  the  Louvre.  After  1707  he  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  His  works  include  the 
opera  texts.  La  veatale  (1807),  music  by  Spon- 
tini.  Lea  abenoSrages  (1813),  music  by  Cberu- 
bini,  and  Qvillaume  Teil  (1820),  music  by  Ros- 
sini; two  tragedies,  Tippo  8alb  (1812)  and 
flylto  (1822) ;  and  his  most  importmnt  writings; 
several  series  of  sketches,  whidi  first  appeared 
in  the  Oaeette  de  France.  These  were  coUeeted 
under  the  f<^owing  titles:  I/Bermite  de  tm 
ChauM^e  d'Antm  (1812-14),  Le  frano-parteur 
(1814),  VHermite  de  la  Chtyane  (1816),  L'Ber- 
mite  en  province  (1818-27),  and,  with  Antoine 
Jouy,  Lea  hermitea  en  prison  (1828)  and  Lee 
hermitea  en  liberty  (1824).  He  was  also  the 
editor  of  several  journals.  He  published  an 
edition  of  his  own  (Euvrea  oompUtea  in  the 
years  1823-28. 
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